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MISSOLONGHI.orMlSSOLUNGIH;  till  1826  the 
principal  stronghold  of  the  Greeks  in  Weatero  Greece 
in  the  ancient  ^Etolia).  Surrounded  by  morasses, 
Miasolongiii  is  situated  on  an  alluvial  tongue  of  land, 
at  a  shallow  bay,  west  of  the  entrance  of  the  gulf  of 
Patras  and  of  the  outlet  of  the  Event*  (now  the 
Kdaris),  and  east  of  the  mouth  of  the  Achelous 
sow  dsprvfp>mmo)i  and  was  the  bulwark  of  Western 
(•reece  in  the  late  struggle  witli  Turkey.  The  dikes 
fanned  by  the  alluvion,  secure  the  lower  parts  of  the 
rlace  against  inundations,  and  the  lagoons  and  shal- 
lows protect  the  city  against  an  attack  by  sea.  Mis- 
»longbi.  also  called  by  tlie  Greeks  Little  f-'enice, 
»b,  originally,  a  fishing  village,  with  about  300 
Lokaiatauts.  At  the  entrance  to  the  fishing  stations 
l.«  the  island  of  Anatolioo,  likewise  fortified.  Both 
places  can  be  approached  only  by  fishing  boats ;  tlie 
roadsteads  for  larger  vessels  are  four  or  five  miles 
Previous  to  1804  Missolongbi,  wiiirh  was 
from  the  pestilential  atmosphere  of  the 
and  lagoons  by  a  north  wind  that  blows 
every  afternoon,  contained  about  4000  inhabitants 
v among  whom  were  rich  inercliants  and  shipmasters), 
fljost  of  whom  left  the  place  on  account  of  the  war. 
k  was  then  governed  chiefly  by  its  own  laws,  merely 
paying  to  the  pacha  of  Negro  port,  the  customary  poll 
(ai.  In  1804,  it  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Ali 
Pacha.  Missolongbi  and  Anatolioo  raised  the  banner 
of  the  cross  June  7,  1821 ,  when  the  Hydriot  fleet 
appeared  in  their  waters.  After  the  bloody  campaign 
id  1822,  in  Acaimnia,U>e  commander-in-chief,  prince 
Mavrocordato,  threw  himself  (Nov.  5th),  with  380 
men  and  twenty-two  >S idiots,  under  Marco  Botzaris, 
into  Misaolonghi,  which  was  then  untenable  and 
almost  deserted,  and  defended  it,  with  but  little 
artillery  and  ammunition,  against  Omer  Vrione, 
pacha  of  Janina,  and  Rutshuk  Pacha,  till  on  the  23d 
Nov.,  it  was  relieved  and  reinforced  by  sea.  Mavro- 
rordatn  afterwards  repulsed  several  assaults,  and  com- 
pelled the  Turks  to  raise  the  siege  January  0,  1823. 
Missolongbi,  with  Anatolioo,  was  then  fortified  under 
the  superintendence  of  British  officers,  partly  at  the 
•  xpettse  of  Murray,  an  Englishman,  so  that  it  was 
rendered  one  of  the  strongest  places  of  Greece.  Mis- 
•■olonghi  sustained  a  second  siege  of  fifty-nine  days,  in 
September,  October,  and  December,  1823,  when 
Mustai,  pacha  of  Scutari,  with  Omer  Vrione,  in- 
vested it  by  land,  and  several  Algerine  vessels  by 
sea.  It  was  defended  by  Comtantine  Hotaaris, 
brother  of  the  hero  of  Carpiniui.  Mavrocordato 
hastened  to  its  relief,  with  Hydriot  vessels,  and  the 
v. 


plague  desolated  the  camp  of  the  barbarians.  Mus- 
tai, in  his  hasty  retreat,  lost  bis  artillery  and  his 
army.  Mavrocordato  now  remained  master  of  the 
place,  and  directed  affairs  in  Weatero  Hellas.  There 
was  also  in  Missolonghi  a  school  of  ancient  Greek. 
Missolongbi  was  also  the  death  place  of  lord  Byron, 
who  arrived  at  the  end  of  January,  1824,  and  died, 
April  19th  of  the  same  year.  Mavrocordato  was 
called  to  Nauplia,  and  in  1825,  deprived  of  his  office 
by  the  party  of  Colocotroni.  The  seraskier  Kedshid 
Pacha  now  appeared  before  Missolongbi,  with  35,000 
men.  The  brave  Noto  Botzaris  (uncle  of  Marco)  de- 
fended the  place  successfully,  and  the  assaults  of  the 
seraskier,  aided  by  the  fleet  of  the  capudan  paclia, 
after  tlte  walls  had  suffered  from  a  bombardment  of 
forty  days,  were  repulsed  in  tlie  beginning  of  August, 
1825.  Ibrahim  Pacha,  with  the  Egyptian  army,  then 
joined  in  the  siege.  But  all  assaults  were  baffled : 
continued  bombardments  at  length  reduced  tlie  place 
to  a  heap  of  ruins,  and  the  heroic  garrison  determined 
to  force  a  passage  through  the  besiegers.  This  wn-. 
attempted  at  alxmt  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  of 
April  22,  1826,  while  the  sick,  aged,  and  wounded, 
with  many  women,  remained  behind  in  a  large  mill, 
which  contained  a  quantity  of  powder,  and  which 
they  prepared  to  blow  up  as  soon  as  it  was  entered 
by  tlie  Turks.  An  old  wounded  soldier  took  his  seat 
on  a  mine,  and  fired  it  as  soon  as  they  entered  tlie 
town.  About  1800,  under  the  command  of  Nolo 
KoUaris  and  Kitros  Travellas  reached  Salona,  and 
afterwards  fought  at  Athens. — See  Fabre's  Hist.  da. 
Siege  de  MUtolunghi  (Paris,  1820). 

MISSOURI ;  a  very  large  river  in  the  United 
States,  which  unites  with  the  Mississippi  a  little  be- 
low latitude  39°.  It  rises  in  (he  Rocky  mountains, 
and  takes  the  name  Mutouri  in  latitude  45°  10'  N. 
and  longitude.  110°  W.,  where  the  three  brandies, 
Jefferson,  Gallatin,  and  Madison,  unite.  The  spring 
sources  of  the  Missouri,  and  those  of  the  Columbia 
which  flows  west  to  the  Pacific,  are  within  a  mile  of 
each  other.  The  three  head  branches  of  the  Missouri 
are  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance  before  their 
junction.  Where  the  river  makes  its  escape  from  the 
Rocky  mountains,  it  presents  a  scene  of  remarkahle 
sublimity.  For  a  distance  of  nearly  six  miles,  tlie 
rocks  rise  perpendicularly  from  the  water's  edge 
1200  feet.  The  river  is  compressed  to  the  width  of 
150  yards,  where  it  rushes  through  these  gates  of  tlie 
Rocky  mountains.  About  110 miles  from  this  chasm, 
are  tlie  stupendous  cataracts  of  tlie  Missouri.  The 
greatest  cascade  is  eighty  seven  feet  perpendicular, 
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and  the  next  is  forty-seven.  Within  a  space  of 
eighteen  miles,  the  river  descends  357  feet.  These 
falls  are  almost  the  only  obstruction  to  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  river,  even  to  its  head  branches,  251 
miles  above  the  fails.  These  distances  are  given 
from  Lewis  and  Clarke;  and,  according  to  their 
estimates,  the  whole  length  of  the  Missouri,  above 
its  junction  with  the  Mississippi,  is  more  than  3100 
miles.  Add  to  this  the  distance  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Missouri  to  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  sum  will 
be  nearly  4400  miles.  We  have  no  means,  at  present, 
of  giving  a  more  probable  estimate.  The  number  of 
large  rivers  which  flow  into  the  Missouri  is  so  great, 
that  we  can  enumerate  only  a  small  part  of  them. 
Yellow  Stone,  Platte,  Osage,  and  Kansas,  are  noticed 
separately.  The  Chienne  is  considered  navigable  by 
boats  800  miles;  White  river,  600;  and  several 
others  are  broad,  deep  streams,  navigable  for  more 
than  a  hundred  miles.  Through  most  of  its  course, 
the  Missouri  is  very  rapid  and  turbid.  The  alluvial 
tract  on  its  banks  is  narrower  than  that  of  the  Missis- 
sippi. There  are  many  settlements  on  the  banks  for 
400  miles  from  its  mouth,  and  a  few  are  found  more 
than  twice  that  distance.  Beyond  the  state  of  Mis- 
souri, Uie  river  and  its  branches  have  generally  but 
narrow  margins  of  fertile  land.  In  many  places,  the 
prairies  come  even  to  their  banks ;  and  emigrants 
pass  onward,  and  leave  such  unpromising  lands  lor 
future  generations.  The  Missouri  is  much  lor  per 
than  the  Mississippi  before  their  junction,  and  has  a 
much  greater  volume  of  water.  It  is  about  half  a 
mile  wide  at  its  mouth,  but  is  wider  for  a  great  part 
of  its  course. 

MISSOURI,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  situated  between  36°  and  40°  30  N.  latitude,  and 
between  88°  17'  and  04*  30'  W.  longitude.  Its 
length  is  270  miles,  and  its  breadth  220,  and  it  con- 
tains 38  million  acres ;  bounded  north  and  west  by 
Missouri  Territory  ;  east  and  north-east  by  Uie  Mis- 
sissippi, which  separates  it  from  Illinois;  south-east 
by  the  Mississippi,  which  separates  it  from  Kentucky 
and  Tennessee ;  south  by  Arkansas  Territory. 
Population  in  1820,  06,586,  of  whom  10,222  were 
slaves.  Persons  engaged  in  ngriculture,  13,559; 
in  manufactures,  1887  ;  in  commerce,  480.  Popula- 
tion in  1830,  140,074,  of  whom  24,990  were  slaves. 
The  south-east  part  of  the  state  has  a  very  extensive 
tract  of  low  marshy  country,  abounding  in  lakes,  and 
liable  to  inundation.  Back  of  tins  there  is  a  region 
of  hilly  and  mountainous  country,  extending  to  the 
( teage.  The  best  land  in  the  state  is  north  of  the 
Missouri.  This  part  contains  large  tracts  of  alluvial 
and  hilly  prairies,  and  is  nowhere  mountainous. 
The  soil  here  is  excellent.  It  is  less  clayey  and  etifT 
than  that  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  There  is  also  an 
immense  prairie  commencing  in  the  western  part  of 
the  state,  and  extending  far  into  the  Missouri  Terri- 
tory. The  soil  of  the  upland  prairies  is  far  inferior 
to  that  of  the  alluvial  prairies.  The  staple  produc- 
tions have  been  wheat  and  Indian  corn,  during  the 
short  period  that  any  part  of  Missouri  has  been  culti- 
vated. Its  soil  will  also  produce  the  other  kinds  of 
grain  in  perfection,  and  also  the  various  fruits  which 
grow  in  the  states  having  the  same  latitude.  Tobacco 
thrives  well,  and  cotton  yields  a  tolerable  crop.  Flax 
and  hemp  are  likely  to  become  largely  cultivated. 
Indeed,  many  parts  of  this  extensive  state  are  likely 
to  rival  the  best  tracts  east  of  the  Mississippi  in  the 
abundance  of  their  productions.  The  prairies,  being 
entirely  destitute  of  trees  and  throbs,  are  ready  for 
the  plough  ;  and  there  are  such  extensive  tracts  of 
this  land  in  this  state,  which  are  admirably  suited  to 
the  growth  of  wheat,  that  many  nations  might  here 
be  snpplied.  In  the  spring,  every  prairie  is  a  per- 
fect flower  garden,  exceeding  other  gardens  in  extent 


scarcely  more  than  in  the  variety  and  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  Many  of  the  species  are  seen  through 
summer  and  autumn.  The  climate  is  extremely 
fickle  and  variable,  and  the  cltanges  of  temperature 
are  very  great.  The  prevailing  winds  follow  the 
direction  of  the  Mississippi  Valley ;  those  from  the 
northward  are  cold,  and  the  southern  are  warm. 
W  inter  commences  in  its  severity  about  Christmas, 
and  is  frequently  so  severe,  that  the  Missouri  is  pas- 
sable on  the  ice  with  loaded  teams,  for  many  weeks. 
The  summers  are  very  warm.  Less  rain  fulls  here 
than  in  New-England  or  Uie  Southern  States ;  and 
the  atmosphere  is  much  drier.  Of  the  minerals  and 
fossils  already  discovered, Uie  principal  are  lead,  coal, 
plaster,  iron,  manganese,  sine,  antimony,  cobalt, 
various  kinds  of  ochre,  common  salt,  nitre,  plum- 
bago, porphyry,  jasper,  dialcedony,  and  marble. 
Lead  ore  is  dug  in  various  parts  of  Uie  stale,  but 
Uiere  is  a  district  extending  nearly  a  hundred  miles 
in  length,  and  forty  in  width,  which  is  particularly 
distinguished  for  its  lead  mines.  The  centre  of  Uie 
part  which  has  been  most  explored,  is  about  seventy 
miles  south-west  from  St  Louis,  and  about  half  as  far 
from  Ilerculaneum  on  the  Mississippi.  'Hie  French 
dug  lead  from  Uiese  mines  100  years  ago.  Some- 
what more  than  3,000,000  pounds  are  annually 
smelted,  giving  employment  to  about  1200  work- 
men. Shot-towers  are  erected  at  Herculaneum  and 
other  places,  and  great  quantities  of  shot  are  ex- 
ported. The  mine  country  is  remarkable  for  its 
salubrity,  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  beautiful 
streams.  Tliere  is  doubtless  ore  enough,  of  excel- 
lent quality,  to  supply  Uie  whole  world  with  lead. 
The  great  river  Missouri  traverses  Uiis  state.  The 
Osage  is  its  principal  southern  branch,  and  will  be 
described  separately.  Several  considerable  rivers 
unite  their  waters  with  Uie  Missouri  on  Uie  northern 
side,  and  others  with  the  Mississippi.  The  Maramec 
runs  through  the  mineral  district,  and  enters  Uie 
Mississippi  eighteen  miles  below  St  Loub.  It  is 
between  200  and  300  yards  wide,  and  navigable  by 
boats  at  some  seasons  200  miles.  Many  of  the  small 
rivers  are  dry  a  part  of  Uie  summer.  St  Louis  is 
the  commercial  capital,  and  is  Uie  largest  town  of 
Uie  United  States  west  of  Uie  Mississippi.  St  Gene- 
vieve, about  one  hundred  miles  west  of  Uie  Missis- 
sippi, and  sixty-four  below  St  Louis,  is  setUed  princi- 
pally by  French.  It  has  about  1500  inhabitants, 
and  considerable  trade  in  lead.  Jackson,  Uie  county 
town  of  <  ape  Girardeau  county,  is  a  thriving  village. 
Potosi,  in  the  mining  district,  is  a  considerable  town. 
Herculaneum  is  Uie  principal  place  of  deposit  for 
Uie  lead  from  Uie  mines.  New  Madrid  is,  next  to 
Natch es,  Uie  most  noted  landing  place  for  boats  on 
Uie  Mississippi.  It  suffered  greatly  from  an  earth- 
quake in  1811.  St  Charles,  about  twenty  miles 
above  St  Louis,  contains  about  1200  inhabitants. 
Jefferson,  a  new  town  at  Uie  mouth  of  Uie  Osage, 
is  Uie  present  seat  of  government.  Franklin,  150 
miles  by  land  above  St  Louis,  is  a  considerable  vil- 
lage. The  most  numerous  denominations  of  Chris- 
tians in  Missouri,  arc  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
Catholics.  Religious  instruction  and  good  schools 
are  less  esteemed  and  less  common  in  this  new  state 
than  In  roost  others  in  Uie  Union.  St  Louis  college, 
a  Catholic  institution,  was  founded  in  1829.  The  col- 
lege building  is  a  brick  edifice,  fifty  feet  by  forty ;  but 
this  is  not  sufficienUy  commodious,  and  preparations 
have  been  made  for  enlarging  it.  It  is  situated  very 
pleasanUy  in  Uie  neighbourhood  of  the  city.  It  lias  a 
president,  six  professors,  and  125  students.  Two 
other  professors  nre  about  to  be  added.  The  library 
contains  1200  volumes.  This  institution  is  likely 
to  become  very  useful  to  the  state.  Corporations 
have  been  funned  for  nine  academies.   St  Louis  was 
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founded  in  17G4 ;  lite  principal  Inhabitants  were  from 
Canada.  This  country  was  settled  but  slowly  until  it 
was  purchased  by  the  United  States;  since  that  period, 
immigration  has  almost  annually  increased.  In  1820, 
Missouri  became  an  independent  stale,  and  it  will, 
dotibcJrv,  become  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the 
Union.  For  the  constitution,  see  Constitution*  of  the 
I  niud  Stmtes.  A  good  description  of  Missouri,  and 
of  all  the  states  of  tlie  Mississippi  Valley,  may  be 
obtained  from  Flint's  Geography,  &c. 

MISSOURI  TERRITORY  ;  a  tract  of  country 
belonging  to  the  United  States,  900  miles  long, 
and  800  broad ;  bounded  by  the  British  possessions 
on  the  north  ;  the  North- West  Territory,  Illinois  and 
Missouri  on  the  east ;  the  territories  of  the  Mexican 
republic  on  the  south  and  south-west ;  and  west  by 
the  Rocky  mountains.  The  belt  of  land  on  the  west 
border  of  the  Mississippi,  that  is  wooded,  is  generally 
from  two  to  four  hundred  miles  broad.  Then  com- 
mence the  immense  prairies,  which  constitute  so 
striking  and  impressive  a  feature  in  the  vast  coun- 
try that  spreads  westward  to  the  Rocky  moim* 
tains.  For  the  most  part,  this  country  is  a  plain, 
more  or  less  covered  with  grass,  and  in  many 
places,  fertile  ;  but  other  parts,  of  great  extent,  are 
almost  a  moving  sand.  Countless  numbers  of  buf- 
faloes, elks,  ana  other  wild  animals,  graze  upon  it. 
The  principal  sources  of  the  Missouri,  Arkansas,  and 
Red  river,  are  found  in  this  territory,  and  several 
large  branches  of  the  Mississippi,  above  the  Missouri, 
come  from  the  north- western  part  of  the  same  vast 
country.  The  Rocky  mountains  are  yet  but  imper- 
fectly known.  Tlieir  buses  have  generally  an  eleva- 
tion of  3  or  4000  feet  above  the  ocean,  and  some 
of  them  are  estimated  at  12,000  feet  in  height.  Fol- 
lowing up  the  valleys  of  the  sources  of  the  Platte  to 
the  opposite  valleys  of  waters  that  flow  west,  a  good 
road  b  found,  easily  passable  with  loaded  wagons. 
Thus  an  easy  communication  is  provided  between  the 
navigable  rivers  of  the  Oregon  territory,ou  the  borders 
of  the  Pacific  ocean, and  those  which  flow  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico.  There  are  other  ranges  of  mountains, 
which  traverse  different  parts  of  this  territory,  as  the 
Black  hills,  the  Oasrk  mountains,  the  Masserne,  &c 
There  are  fertile  belts  of  land  on  the  margins  of  most 
of  lite  rivers,  and  some  of  them  have  a  great  extent  of 
rich  country .  Generally,  as  we  recede  from  the  rivers, 
the  soil  becomes  poor,  and  very  extensive  deserts  are 
found  in  the  southern  regions.  There  are  very  few  set- 
tlement* of  whiles  in  this  vast  country,  and  none  so 
considerable  as  to  have  any  established  government. 
At  Council  Bluffs  there  is  a  military  post,  having  one 
regiment  of  infantry.  Many  tribes  of  Indians  still 
possess  extensive  tracts.  Tlie  Sioux  are  the  most 
numerous ;  the  w  hole  number  is  estimated  at  between 
140.000  and  150,000. 

MISTLETOE.    See  MitUtoe. 
MITE.    Several  minute  species  of  insects  are 
known  under  the  name  of  mites,  most  of  which,  how- 
ever, belong  to  the  genus  acarvs  of  Linreeus.  The 
most  of  these  animals  are  very  small,  or  almost 
microscopic.    Tliey  occur  everywhere,  some  being 
of  a  wandering  character  and  to  be  found  under 
stones,  leaves,  Die  bark  of  trees,  or  in  provisions,  as 
meal,  cheese,  pepper,  &c. ;  others  are  stationary  and 
parasitic,  on  the  skin  of  various  animals,  sometimes 
proving  of  serious  injury  to  them .  It  is  even  asserted, 
and  wiih  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  the  itch  is 
owing  to  these  animals.    From  the  experiments  of 
federal  inquirers.  It  appears  they  not  only  have  been 
seen  in  the  pustules  of  the  itch,  but  also  that  they  arc 
cajoble  of  giving  it  to  a  healthy  individual  by  lieing 
placed  on  his  skin.   This  is,  however,  denied  by 
other  and  very  high  authority.  1  he  mites  inhabiting 
cheese  are  so  minute  that  to  the  naked  eye  they 


appear  like  moving  particles  of  dust.  They  are  very 
quick-sighted,  and  when  once  they  have  been  touched 
with  a  pin,  it  is  curious  to  observe  the  cunning  wbicli 
they  display  to  avoid  a  second  touch.  They  are 
extremely  voracious,  and  will  even  prey  on  each 
other,  and  are  so  tenacious  of  life  that  they  have 
been  kept  alive  for  many  months  between  object- 
glasses  of  a  microscope.  The  species  which  is  found 
in  meal  occasions  considerable  injury.  Leuwenhoek 
states  that  they  may  be  expelled  by  placing  a  few  nut- 
megs in  the  vessel  or  sack  containing  the  meal.  A 
German  writer,  named  Funke,  advises  a  cheaper 
remedy,  which  consists  of  the  decorticated,  thick 
branches  of  the  lilac,  or  elder,  which  are  to  be  put  in 
the  flour,  and  will,  it  is  said,  completely  prevent 
their  depredations.   See  Tick. 

MITE;  a  small  coin,  formerly  current,  equal  to  about 
one  third  of  a  farthing ;  it  also  denotes  a  small  weight 
used  by  tlie  moneyers.  It  is  equal  to  the  twentieth 
part  of  a  grain,  and  divided  into  twenty-four  doits. 

MITFORD,  William  ;  an  eminent  historical  and 
philological  writer,  born  in  London,  February  10, 
1734.  He  studied  at  Queens  college,  Oxford,  and 
then  at  the  Middle  Temple,  but  early  quitted  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
Southamptonshire  militia,  of  which  he  became  colonel. 
In  1785,  he  was  chosen  member  of  parliament,  in  which 
he  sat  till  1818.  His  death  took  place  in  1827.  He 
was  professor  of  ancient  history  at  Die  royal  academy; 
and,  besides  his  principal  work,  the  History  of  Greece 
(1784 — 1310,  4  vols.,  4to;  since  reprinted  in  8vo),be 
published  an  Essay  on  the  Harmony  of  Language 
(1774, 8vo)  ;  a  Treatise  on  the  Military  Force,  and 
particularly  the  Militia  of  this  kingdom  (8vo) ;  Obser- 
vations on  the  History  of  Christianity  (8vo) ;  a  work 
on  architecture,  and  another  on  the  corn-laws. 

MITHRA  ;  the  sun,  or  the  genius  of  the  sun,  with 
the  Persians,  which  was  worshipped  as  a  deity,  at  a 
later  period,  also  in  Greece  and  Rome.  Mithra 
stands  as  a  mediator  between  Ormuxd  and  the  world. 
His  symbols  are  the  sun  (of  truth  and  justice)  on  his 
head,  the  mace  (power)  in  bis  hand,  or  the  sacrific- 
ing dagger,  and  the  bull  of  the  world,  on  whose  back 
he  lies.  He  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  Mitra, 
or  Anahid,  the  Persian  Venus.  Even  in  Germany, 
there  are  traces  of  his  worship,  in  the  provinces 
anciently  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans 

MITHRIDATES;  the  name  of  several  kings  of 
Pontus,  among  whom  Mithridates  the  Great,  or  the 
Villi,  was  the  roost  renowned.  Ambition,  cruelty, 
a  spirit  which  nothing  could  bend,  united  with  a 
powerful  genius,  were  the  characteristics  which 
early  developed  themselves  in  his  cliaracter.  His 
father  was  murdered  B.  C.  124,  and  Mithridates 
ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  thirteen  years. 
His  mother  and  instructor  plotted  against  his  lite  • 
but  he  caused  the  former  to  be  thrown  into  prison 
(although  she  had  been  made  co-regent  with  him), 
where  she  died,  according  to  some,  of  ill  treatment, 
but  according  to  others  of  poison.  He  hardened  his 
body  against  exposure,  and  endeavoured  to  render 
himself  insensible  to  the  effects  of  poison  (whence  the 
name  of  a  supposed  antidote,  Mithridatc).  When  he 
became  of  age,  he  travelled  through  Asia,  partly  to 
learn  the  customs,  laws,  manners,  and  languages  of 
the  inhabitants  (and  he  is  said  to  have  spoken  twenty- 
two  lauguages), and  partly  to  examine  the  territories 
of  his  neighbours,  of  which  he  meditated  the  con- 
quest. After  nu  absence  of  three  years,  he  returned, 
and  put  to  death  his  wife,  who  had  been  unfaithful, 
and  had  attempted  to  poison  him.  He  then  attacked 
i'aphlagonia,  and  divided  it  with  his  ally,  the  king 
of  Bilhyuia.  The  Romans,  who  had  declared  the 
country  free,  threatened  him  with  a  war  ;  but  Mithri- 
dates was  so  little  alarmed  at  this  threat,  tliat  he 
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even  posseted  himself  of  Galatia,  which  had  placed 
itself  under  the  protection  of  Home.  He  *next 
directed  his  attention  to  Cappadocia ;  but,  fearing 
the  power  of  Ariarathes,  who  was  in  possession  of 
this  country,  and  his  connexion  with  the  Romans,  he 
had  recourse  to  treachery,  and  caused  him  to  be 
assassinated.  At  the  same  time,  Nicomedes,  king 
of  Bithynia,  entered  Cappadocia,  drove  out  the  son  of 
the  murdered  king,  and  married  I,aodice,  the  widow 
of  Aria  rallies  and  the  sister  of  Mithridates.  The 
latter  then  took  the  opportunity  of  re-entering  Cap- 
padocia, conquered  it,  ami  replace*)  his  nephew  on 
the  throne  ;  but  he  soon  compelled  the  young  prince, 
by  his  dishonourable  requisitions,  to  n  declaration  of 
war.  They  marched  against  each  other,  with  about 
equal  forces.  Mithridates  then  offered  terms  of 
peace,  and  invited  the  young  prince  to  a  conference, 
in  which  he  killed  him  with  a  dagger,  in  the  sight 
of  both  armies.  The  Cappadocians,  seeing  their 
master  fall,  were  seized  with  terror,  and  Mithridates 
possessed  himself  of  the  country,  almost  without 
opposition.  Nicomedes  now  concerted  with  his 
wife  the  plan  of  suborning  a  young  man  to  represent 
the  third  son  of  Ariarathes,  and  caused  him  to  send 
to  Rome  to  implore  assistance.  Laodice  herself  per- 
formed a  journey  to  Rome,  in  order  to  confirm  his 
story.  Mithridates  took  advantage  of  this  fraud  to 
endeavour  to  prove  to  the  Romans  that  the  young 
prince  to  whom  he  bad  given  up  Cappadocia  (who 
was  his  own  son,  to  whom  he  had  given  the  name  of 
Ariarathes)  was  the  real  son  of  Ariarathes.  The 
Romans,  having  discovered  this  double  fraud,  took 
Cappadocia  from  Mithridates,  and  Paphlagonia  from 
Nicomedes;  and  the  Cappadocians  elected  Ariobar- 
sanes  their  king.  Scarcely  had  Sylla,  wltose  arms 
had  elevated  the  latter  to  the  throne,  led  Asia,  when 
Mithridates,  with  the  assistance  of  Tigrnnes,  king 
of  Armenia,  replaced  his  son  upon  the  Cappadocian 
throne.  He  also,  at  the  same  time,  took  Bithynia, 
and  gave  that  country  to  his  brother  Socrates  Chris- 
tos.  The  Romans,  however,  soon  restored  things  to 
their  former  condition.  Mithridates  then  declared 
himself  against  the  Romans,  and,  because  they  would 
not  acquiesce  in  his  demands,  lie  suddenly  fell  upon 
Cappadocia  and  Bithynia  at  the  same  time.  His 
forces  amounted  to  250,000  foot,  50,000  horse,  130 
chariots  nrmed  with  scythes,  and  400  ships.  Those 
of  the  Romans,  with  the  Bithynian  auxiliaries,  were 
not  much  inferior,  and  were  commanded  by  Cassius, 
Aquilius,  and  Oppius.  Mithridates  was  successful  at 
the  opening  of  the  war.  He  not  only  defeated 
Nicomedes,  but  also  Aquilius,  conquered  Bithynia, 
and  captured  a  great  part  of  the  Roman  fleet. 
Fhrygia,  Caria,  Mysia,  Lycia,  Pamphylia,  Paphla- 
gonia, and  all  the  country  as  far  as  Ionia,  fell  into 
his  hands,  and  hailed  him  as  the  saviour  of  Asia. 
The  Roman  generals  Oppius  and  Aquilius  were  also 
given  up  to  him  as  prisoners  by  the  inhabitants  of 
Laodicea  and  Lesljos  ;  and  he  caused  melted  gold  to 
be  poured  down  the  throat  of  the  latter,  in  derision 
of  the  avarice  of  the  Romans.  The  free  cities  of 
Asia,  Magnesia,  Mitylene,  Ephesus,  &c,  opened  their 
gates  to  the  victor,  who  collected  treasure  sufficient 
to  maintain  his  army  five  years.  He  caused  all  the 
Roman  citizens  in  Asia  Minor,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  to  be  put  to  death.  Dionysius  and  Plutarch 
give  the  number  of  those  who  perished  at  150,000  ; 
Appian  at  80,000.  Mithridates  next  conquered 
the  islands  of  the  iEgean  sea.  Rhodes,  however, 
held  out  so  firmly  that  he  returned  to  Pergamus.  From 
hence  he  sent  his  general  Archelaus,  with  120,000 
men,  to  Greece.  Athens  fell  by  treachery  into  his 
hands,  and  various  other  places  were  taken,  while 
another  of  his  generals,  Metrophanes,  ravaged  Eubosa. 
On  the  news  of  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  Mithridates 


sent  his  son  Ariarathes,  with  a  powerful  nrmy,  into 
Macedonia,  whicli,  with  Thrace,  was  speedily  con- 
quered. His  arms  were  everywhere  victorious, 
until,  at  length,  the  report  that  he  threatened  Italy 
itself,  led  the  Romans  to  adopt  more  decisive  meas- 
ures. Sylla  embarked  for  Greece,  reduced  Athens 
by  famine,  destroyed  the  army  of  Archelaus  in  a 
bloody  contest  at  Chmronea,  and  emancipated  all 
Greece  by  two  victories  in  Bwoiia.  Fimbria,  with 
no  less  success,  reduced  Asia  Minor,  and  besieged 
Mithridates  himself  in  the  fortress  of  Pitane,  who 
finally  fled  to  his  ships.  The  Pontic  fleet  was  also 
twice  defeated  by  Lucnllus.  Thus  pressed  on  every 
side,  Mithridates  commissioned  Archelaus  to  conclude 
a  treaty,  which  Sylla  granted,  under  severe  condi- 
tions, B.  C.  89.  Mithridates  was  limited  to  his 
hereditary  kingdom  of  Pontus,  and  compelled  to 
deliver  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans  eighty  ships  of 
war  manned,  and  to  pay  8000  talents.  Sylla  had 
scarcely  left  Asia  before  Mithridates  attacked  Col- 
chis, and  refused  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  the  peace. 
The  Roman  general,  Munena,  who  entered  and 
ravaged  Pontus,  was  defeated,  and  many  cities  of 
Asia  had  declared  themselves  for  the  victor,  when 
Aulus  Gabinius,  sent  by  the  dictator  Sylla,  appeared. 
Cnppadocia  was  evacuated  by  Mithridates  j  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  he  subdued  the  Bosphorians  (B.C. 
82),  and  had  no  sooner  heard  of  the  death  of  Sylla 
(B.  C.  78),  than  he  determined  to  recover  the  coun- 
tries he  had  ceded,  and,  in  order  to  distract  the 
Romans,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  Sertorius,  the 
chief  of  the  Marian  faction  in  Spain.  His  son-in-law 
Tigranes,  king  of  Armenia,  entered  into  his  designs, 
and  marched  to  Cappadocia,  while  Mithridates  him- 
self, after  the  subjugation  of  Paphlagonia,  conquered 
Bithynia  and  the  provinces  of  Asia.  A  new  war 
with  Rome  was  now  unavoidable.  The  consuls 
Lucullus  and  Cotta  went  against  Mithridates,  the 
latter  as  commander  of  the  fleet,  and  the  former  as 
general  of  the  land  forces.  Cotta  was  unsuccessful; 
Lucullus,  on  the  contrary,  cautiously  avoided  a  gen- 
eral engagement  with  the  superior  forces  of  the 
enemy,  but  at  the  same  time  gained  so  many  impor- 
tant advantages,  by  sea  and  land,  that  he  soon  entered 
Pontus  as  a  conqueror.  While  he  was  besieging 
Amisus,  Mithridates  collected  an  army,  and  gained 
a  decided  victory;  yet  Lucullus  succeeded  in  regain- 
ing what  he  had  lost,  and  Mithridates  found  himself 
compelled,  by  the  revolt  of  his  own  troops,  to  fly  to 
Tigranes,  in  Armenia,  who  received  him,  but  did 
not  make  common  cause  with  him.  Lucullus,  who 
had,  in  the  mean  time,  transformed  Pontus  into  a 
Roman  province,  demanded  the  surrender  of  Mithri- 
dates, which  Tigranes  refused,  because,  as  he  said, 
although  he  disapproved  the  conduct  of  Mithridates, 
he  nevertheless  esteemed  it  dishonourable  to  deliver 
up  so  near  a  connexion  to  his  enemies  ;  but,  us  he 
foresaw  that  the  Romans  would  not  be  contented 
witli  this  answer,  he  agreed  with  Mithridates  that  he 
should  return  to  Pontus  with  10,000  men,  collect  an 
army,  and  return  with  it  before  Lucullus,  who  was 
besieging  Sinope,  should  come  into  Armenia.  Sinope, 
however,  surrendered  sooner  than  they  expected, 
and  Lucullus  defeated  Tigranes  before  his  junction 
with  Mithridates.  Tigranes,  nevertheless,  collected 
a  new  army,  which  Mithridates  led  into  Pontus. 
Lucullus,  however,  checked  his  progress  by  a  vic- 
tory; but,  during  the  winter,  Mithridates  strength- 
ened his  forces,  and  soon  entirely  defeated  the 
lieutenants  of  Lucullus,  and  then  directed  his  march 
towards  Armenia  Minor,  to  form  a  junction  with 
Tigranes.  In  the  mean  time,  the  consul  Manius 
A  alius  Glabrio  had  taken  the  chief  command,  in  the 
place  of  Lucullus.  The  allied  kings  took  advantage 
of  the  confusion  incidental  to  this  change,  and 
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reconquered  the  greatest  part  of  Pontus,  Hithynia, 
Cappudocia,  and  Armenia  Miuor.  Pompey  then 
aerated  at  the  head  of  the  Roman  army.  After 
he  lutJ  in  vain  offered  him  peace,  and  sought  a 
decisive  battle,  he  besieged  Mithridates  in  his 
camp,  not  far  from  the  Euphrates,  The  king 
thence  retreated,  but  was  pursued,  attacked  in  a 
'  totally  routed  at  Nicopolis  (B.  C.  66); 


with  only  800  horse.  Titfranes  would 
ban,  and  he  fled  to  Colchis.  Pompey 
followed  him,  and  he  took  refuge  in  the  dominions  of 
a  Scythian  prince.  He  was  now  thought  to  be  dead, 
until  be  suddenly  reappeared  in  Pontus,  collected 
troops,  and,  at  the  same  time,  onered  terms  of  peace 
to  Pompey;  they  could  not,  however,  agree,  and  the 
war  broke  out  afresh.  The  force  of  the  Romans  in 
Pontus  was  small,  and  Mithridates  made  some  pro- 
gress. The  inhabitants,  however,  soon  revolted  bom 
Mm,  and  bis  neighbours  refused  him  their  assistance; 
nevertheless,  his  unliending  spirit  rejected  the  pro- 
posals of  peace  made  by  Pompey.  He  put  to  death 
bis  son  Maehares,  made  himself  king  in  Bosphorus, 
and  formed  the  bold  project  of  penetrating  into  Gaul 
(where  he  had  sent  ambassadors)  at  the  bead  of  his 
army,  and  marching,  with  the  inhabitants,  into  Italy; 
bat,  having  encamped  at  the  Cimmerian  Hosphorus, 
an  insurrection  broke  out  in  his  army,  at  the  bead  of 
which  was  his  son  Pharnases.  Unable  to  reduce  the 
rebels  to  their  duty,  and  having  taken  poison  without 
effect,  Miihn dates  threw  himself  upon  his  sword,  that 
be  might  not  foil  alive  into  the  hands  of  the  Romans 
(H.  C.  04.)  This  celebrated  monarch  ruled  Pontus 
fiur-nine  year*. 

MITHRIDATES;  the  title  given  to  the  Allge- 
mtimr  SprackenJcundt  of  Adelung  and  Vater,  in 
which  the  Lord's  prayer  is  exhibited  in  nearly  five 
hundred  lantruages  and  dialects.    See  Vater. 

M1TRA;  a  head-dress  of  the  ancient  Persian 
kings.    See  Infuia. 

i/itra ;  the  ancient  Persian  goddess  of  love. 
MITRE  (Greek  in  costume  ;  a  sacerdotal 

ornament,  worn  on  the  head  by  bishops  and  certain 
abbots  on  solemn  occasions,  being  a  sort  of  cap, 
pointed  and  cleft  at  top.    The  high  priest  among 
the  Jews  wore  a  mitre,  or  bonnet,  on  his  head.  The 
inferior  priests  of  that  nation  had  likewise  their  mitres, 
but  in  what  particulars  they  differed  from  that  worn 
by  the  high  priest,  is  not  now  certain.  Some  writers 
contend  that  the  earlier  bishops  wore  mitres;  but  this 
circumstance  is  also  enveloped  iu  a  good  deal  of 
doubt.  Among  the  primitive  followers  of  Christianity, 
there  was  a  class  of  young  women  who  professed  a 
state  of  virginity,  and  were  solemnly  consecrated 
thereto.   Ttiese  wore  a  purple  and  golden  mitre,  as 
a  budge  of  distinction.    His  holiness  the  pope  uses 
four  dtflerent  mitres,  which  are  more  or  less  rich, 
adorned  according  to  the  nature  of  the  festivals  on 
which  they  are  assumed.    The  cardinals  formerly 
wore  mitres, and  some  canons  ot  cathedrals  in  Roman 
Catholic  countries  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  the 
mitre,  which  is  also  borne  by  several  families  of  dis- 
tinction in  Germany  as  their  crest.    But  we  must 
look  back  into  remoter  ages,  in  order  to  find  the 
origin  of  the  use  of  the  mitre.   It  would  seem  to  have 
obtained  primarily  in  India.    According  to  several 
authors,  it  was  first  a  part  of  female  costume,  and 
when  worn  by  a  man  was  considered  as  indicative  of 
roVrnuiacy.    The  fillet,  with  which  Bacchus  is  often 
represented  as  having  his  head  Ixiund,  has  been  de- 
nominated mUrephara.   A  peculiar  kind  of  head- 
dress, covering  the  whole  head,  is  often  found 
depicted  on  ancient  coins,  &c.,  with  pendents,  or 
poioted  dewlaps,  by  means  of  which,  perhaps,  this 
kind  of  mitre  was  tied  under  the  chin.   This  was 
probably  the  Phrygiar  mitre ;  for  we  find  Paris  with 


this  head-dress  on  a  gem  published  by  Natter,  and 
subsequently  by  Wim  kelmunn,  in  his  Monumenti 
luediti  (No.  112).  Priam,  and  the  Amasons,  upon 
the  Homeric  monuments,  and  the  Parthian  kings, 
upon  several  medals,  have  a  similar  mitre.  The 
mitre  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  early  Christian 
manuscripts,  in  illuminated  missals,  and  upon  the 
oldest  ecclesiastical  monuments;  this,  however,  might 
be  expected,  since  its  usage  has  always  been  princi- 
pally ecclesiastical.  A  statue  of  St  Peter,  erected  in 
the  seventh  century,  bears  this  mark  of  distinction,  in 
the  shape  of  a  round,  high,  and  pyramidal  mitre,  such 
as  those  worn  by  each  of  the  popes  since.  Perhaps  this 
statue  oners  one  of  the  earliest  instances  of  iu  usage 
in  the  Christian  churches.    See  Jn/ula,  and  Tiara. 

MITTAU  (in  Lettonian,  Jelgaea);  a  city  of  Russia; 
chief  city  of  the  government  of  Mittau  (see  I'ourland), 
lat.  5ow  39*  N.;  Ion.  23°  43'  E.  It  is  situated  iu  a 
low  and  marshy  country,  about  nine  leagues  from 
Riga.  Tiie  population  is  12,000,  composed  of  Rus- 
sians, Germans,  Lettonians.and  Jews.  The  old  ram- 
parts have  been  destroyed.  It  contains  numerous 
charitable  and  literary  institutions.  The  old  castle, 
founded  by  the  duke  Ernest  John,  was  occupied  by 
Louis  XVI II.  for  several  years.  Mittau,  the  ancient 
residence  of  the  dukes  of  Courland,  was  captured  by 
the  Swedes  in  1701,  and  recovered  by  the  Russians 
in  1706. 

MITTIMUS;  a  writ  by  which  records  are  trans- 
ferred from  one  court  to  another.  The  precept 
directed  to  a  gaoler,  under  the  hand  and  seal  of  a 
justice  of  the  peace,  for  the  receiving  and  safe  keep- 
ing of  a  felon,  or  other  offender,  by  him  committed 
to  gaol,  is  also  called  a  mittimus. 

M IZZEN  ;  the  aftermost  or  hinderroost  of  the  fixed 
sails  of  a  ship. 

M1ZZEN  MAST  ;  the  mast  which  supports  all  die 
after  sails.   See  SAip. 

MNEMONICS  (from  the  Greek  punffnw,  to  re- 
member); the  art  of  assisting  the  memory.  In  the 
article  Memory,  the  liveliness  with  which  ideas  are 
often  recalled  by  accidental  associations,  has  been 
spoken  of.  This  very  naturally  led  men  to  attach 
ideas,  words,  &c,  purposely,  to  certain  things  familiar 
to  the  mind,  in  order  to  be  assisted  by  the  latter  in  re- 
membering the  former.  One  kind  of  mnemon  ics,  and 
perhaps  the  earliest,  is  to  attach  the  idea  to  be  remem- 
bered to  some  impression  of  the  senses,  such  as  die 
external  objects  which  are  most  familiar  to  our  eyes 
{topology,  from  r«r«f ,  place) :  some  persons  make 
use  of  a  picture,  arbitrarily  drawn,  to  which  Uiey 
attach  the  subjects  to  be  remembered,  iu  a  certain 
order  (symbolic*,  from  tvpUXtt,  mark);  odiers  make 
use  of  numbers.  There  are  certain  natural  aids  to 
the  memory,  which  we  all  employ  ;  for  instance,  if 
we  put  a  piece  of  paper  in  a  conspicuous  spot  of  our 
room,  or  make  a  knot  in  a  handkerchief,  iu  order  to 
be  reminded  of  certain  things  at  particular  times. 
As  to  topology,  an  orator  who  intends  to  deliver  a 
long  speech  without  notes,  may  derive  assistance 
from  previously  entering  the  room  where  he  is  to 
sneak,  and  attaching  in  his  mind  to  certain  prominent 
objects  iu  the  room  the  chief  heads  of  his  speech. 
To  remember  dates,  several  methods  have  been  de- 
vised. The  one  proposed  in  Gray's  Memoria  Tech- 
nioa  is  to  make  certain  changes  in  the  names  of 
persons,  places,  &c,  in  such  a  way  that  the  words 
shall  signify  also  certain  numbers,  according  to  a 
plan  previously  adopted.  A  table  must  be  drawn 
up,  similar  to  the  following : — 


a  e 
1  2 

b  d 


i 


o 
4 

/ 


u 

i 


au 
6 
s 


7 
/' 


ci 
8 
k 


OH 

9 
n 


V 
o 

x 


If  we  now  wish  to  impress  in  our  memory  that  Julius 
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Cirsar  arrived  at  the  supreme  power  46  B.C.,  we 
may  change  the  Julius  into  Julias,  which  will  be 
easily  remembered  whenever  we  think  of  Julius, 
and  os  signifies,  according  to  the  above  plan,  40. 
If  we  wish  to  remember  that  Alexander  Uie  Great 
founded  his  empire  331  B.  C,  we  change  Alexander 
into  Alexita,  ila  signifying  331,  according  to  the 
above.  In  the  same  way  Cyrus,  changed  into  Cy- 
ruts,  gives  the  year  of  the  foundation  of  his  great 
empire.  This  method  may  much  facilitate  the  re- 
taining of  facts  to  a  certain  extent;  but  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  changes  themselves  might  become  too 
numerous  to  be  easily  remembered. 

Systems  of  mnemonics  of  a  more  general  character 
have  been  proposed  ;  few,  however,  or  none,  liave 
remained  in  vogue  for  any  length  of  time.  Generally 
speaking,  mnemonics  ought  to  be  individual ;  each 
Individual  ought  to  find  out  that  method  of  assisting 
his  memory  which  is  most  convenient  to  himself;  and 
this  will  vary,  of  course,  with  his  habitual  associa- 
tions. The  only  true  basis  of  a  philosophic  memory, 
however,  is  just  classification.  (See  Memory.)  Con- 
siderable aid  to  the  memory  may  be  derived  from 
the  use  of  rhymes,  or  a  rhythmical  arrangement  of 
words.  Remote  antiquity  made  use  of  rhythm  to 
preserve  the  memory  of  historical  facts  before  the 
invention  of  writing.  The  ancients  were  well  ac- 
quainted with  mnemonics;  according  to  some,  the 
science  came  from  the  east  to  the  Greeks;  others 
consider  the  poet  Simonides  as  Uie  inventor  of  them; 
but  such  inventions  cannot  be  properly  assigned  to 
any  particular  individual.  In  the  time  of  Cicero  it 
was  known  among  Uie  Romans  (see  Cicero  De 
Oratore  ii.  86  et  seq.;  Auct,  ad  Herenn.  iii.  16 
scq.;  Quinctil.  x,  1,  11  seq.  After  Quinctilian's 
time,  mnemonics  again  declined.  In  considering 
the  use  of  mnemonics  by  the  ancient  orators,  we 
should  remember  that  they  delivered  long  orations 
indeed,  but  had  nothing  like  our  debates,  in  which  a 
member  of  a  deliberative  body  sometimes  rises,  and 
speaks  for  hours  in  succession,  recapitulating  all 
which  has  been  said  before  him  on  the  question,  and 
therefore,  to  a  considerable  degree,  without  premed- 
itation. Most  of  the  systems  of  mnemonics  devised 
for  the  nncients,  would  be  useless  for  a  parliamentary 
orator  of  the  present  day.  In  the  place  of  U>e 
ancient  mnemonics,  the  schoolmen  used  the  tabellary 
method.  Conrad  Celtes,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  and 
Schenke),  in  the  sixteenth,  re-established  the  ancient 
system.  In  modern  times,  several  scholars  have 
given  much  attention  to  this  subject.  Some  of  the 
best  works  nreKastner*s  Mncmonik,oder  ilie  Uetlacht- 
ttisskunst  der  At  ten  (Leipsic,  1805);  Systematisehe 
Anlcitung  zur  Tfieorie  unit  Praxis  der  Mnemonik,  by 
Arelin(Sulzbach,  1810);  Feinagle's  New  Art  of  Me- 
mory, to  which  is  prefixed  some  Account  of  the  Prin- 
cipal Systems  of  Artificial  Memory  (London,  1812); 
Gray's  Memoria  Technicu  (1730).  The  degree  to 
which  Uie  {tower  of  memory  has  been  sometimes  car- 
ried, is  almost  incredible.  Thus  Seneca  states,  that,  by 
the  mereeflort  of  his  natural  memory,  he  was  able  to 
repeat  2000  words  upon  once  hearing  Uiem,  each  in  its 
order,  though  they  liad  no  dependence  or  connexion  on 
each  other.  He  also  mentions  Cyneas,  ambassador  to 
the  Romans  from  king  Pyrrhus,  who  in  one  day  so  well 
learned  the  names  of  the  people  whom  he  saw,  that 
the  next  day  he  saluted  all  the  senators,  and  all  of  the 
populace  assembled,  each  by  his  proper  name.  Pliny 
says  that  Cyrus  knew  every  soldier  in  his  army  by 
name,  and  L.  Scipio  all  the  people  of  Rome.  Char- 
mipas,  or  rather  Cameades,  when  required,  it  is  said, 
would  repeat  any  volume  found  in  the  libraries  as 
readily  as  if  he  were  reading.  Doctor  W'allis  tells 
us,  Uiat,  without  Uie  assistance  of  pen  and  ink,  or  any 
thing  equivalent,  he  was  able  in  the  dark,  by  the 


mere  force  of  memory,  to  perform  arithmetical  opera- 
tions, as  multiplication,  division,  extraction  of  roots, 
&c,  to  forty  places.  It  is  said  of  Magliabecehi,  Uiat 
a  gentleman,  tiaving  lent  him  a  manuscript  which  he 
was  going  to  print,  came  to  him  soon  after  it  was 
returned,  and,  pretending  that  la*  had  lost  it,  desired 
him  to  repeat  as  much  of  it  as  lie  could ;  on  which 
Magliabecehi  wrote  down  the  whole,  without  missing 
a  word  or  varying  Uie  spelling. 

MNEMOSYNE  (Greek,  Memory),  in  the  Grecian 
mythology  ;  daughter  of  Uranus  ((kettu,  Heaven), 
arid  Gaia  {Terra,  Earth),  and  by  Jupiter  Uie  moUier 
of  Uie  nine  Muses,  (q.  v.) 

Mo  signifies  tribe,  nation,  in  many  idioms  of 
Southern  Africa. 

MOAB;  Uie  land  of  the  Moabites,  an  Arabian 
tribe,  dwelling  in  Uie  mountainous  region  east  of  the 
Dead  sea,  from  Zoar  to  the  river  Arnon,  between  Uie 
Miilianites,  Edomites,  and  A  monies.  According  to 
Uie  Mosaic  account  (Gen.  xix.  30),  Uie  Moabites 
were  descended  from  Moab,  Uie  son  of  Lot  by  his 
eldest  daughter.  In  Uie  time  of  Uie  judges,  they  were 
for  eighteen  years  masters  of  Uie  Hebrews,  but  in 
Uie  time  of  David,  were  rendered  tributaries  to  them. 
After  Uie  Babylonish  captivity,  they  lost  Uieir  separ- 
ate national  existence.  Their  principal  leaders  men- 
tioned in  scripture,  are  Balak  and  Eglon  ;  Uieir  idols 
were  Peor  and  Chemosh. 

MOALLAKAT  (i.  e.  the  hung  up)  ;  seven  Ara- 
bian poems  of  Uie  time  immediately  preceding  Mo- 
hammed, which,  on  accoimt  of  their  excellence,  were 
suspended  in  public,  on  the  temple  at  Mecca.  An 
English  translation  with  arguments,  and  Uie  Arabic 
text,  was  published  by  Sir  W.  Jones  (London,  1783.) 
See  Arabian  Literature . 

MOAT,  or  DITCH, in  fortification,  a  deep  trench 
dug  round  Uie  rampart  of  a  fortified  place,  to  prevent 
surprises.  The  brink  of  the  moat  next  Uie  rampart, 
is  called  Uie  scarp ;  and  Uie  opposite  one,  Uie  counter- 
scarp. A  dry  moat  round  a  large  place,  with  a  strong 
garrison,  is  preferable  to  one  full  of  water  ;  because 
the  passage  may  be  disputed  inch  by  inch,  and  the 
besiegers,  when  lodged  in  it,  are  continually  exposed 
to  Uie  bombs,  grenades,  and  oilier  fire-works,  which 
are  thrown  incessantly  from  Uie  rampart  into  their 
works.  In  the  middle  of  dry  moats,  there  is  some- 
times another  small  one  called  lunette,  which  is  gen- 
erally dug  till  Uie  water  fills  it.  The  deepest  and 
broadest  moats  are  accounted  the  best ;  but  a  deep 
one  is  preferable  to  a  Iwoad  one ;  the  ordinary 
breadth  is  about  twenty  fathoms,  and  the  depUi  about 
sixteen.  To  drain  a  moat  Uiat  is  full  of  water,  a 
trench  is  dug  deeper  Uian  the  level  of  the  water,  to 
let  it  run  off,  and  then  hurdles  are  thrown  upon  the 
mud  and  slime,  covered  with  earth  or  bundles  of 
rushes,  to  make  a  sure  and  firm  passage. 

MOBILE;  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  capital  of 
Mobile  county,  Alabama,  on  the  west  side  of  Mo- 
bile river,  at  its  entrance  into  Uie  bay.  It  is  thirty 
miles  north  of  Morale  point,  which  is  on  the  east 
side  of  the  mouth  of  Uie  bay;  fifty-five  miles  west  by 
north  from  Pemacola ;  and  160  east  from  New  Or- 
leans ;  lat.  30°  40'  N.;  Ion.  88°  21'  W.  In  1813, 
this  town  came  into  the  possession  of  the  United 
States,  and  then  contained  about  300  inhabitants. 
In  1822,  its  population  was  estimated  at  2800  ;  and 
in  1830,  it  contained  3194.— Mobile  is  situated  con- 
siderably above  Uie  overflow  of  Uie  river,  in  a  dry 
and  pleasant  place;  but  access  to  the  city  is  rendered 
somewhat  difficult  by  a  swampy  island  opposite.  It 
has,  moreover,  swampy  lands  and  stagnant  waters 
Imck  of  it ;  and  near  it  is  a  sterile  country  of  pine 
w  oods.  The  city  has  several  times  been  ravaged  by 
the  yellow  fever,  and  has  once  been  almost  wholly 
destroyed  by  fire.    Advantage  was  taken  of  Uie 
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».<  k!.-n<^5  of  Mobile,  a  few  years  since,  to  establish 
Ltie  town  of  Blakely,  on  the  eastern  and  opposite 
side  of  the  hay,  and  ten  miles  distant  from  Mobile. 
Besides  being  healthy,  this  site  has  many  very  impor- 
tant advantages  over  Mobile;  but  the  project  of  estab- 
lishing it  as  a  substitute  for  Mobile,  entirely  failed. 
Only  New  Orleans  and  Charleston  are  before  Mobile 
in  the  cotton  trade,  and  Charleston  is  declining, 
while  Mobile  is  rapidly  increasing.  The  value  of 
el  ports  of  domestic  produce  from  Alabama  in  185?'J, 
was  1.679,385  dollars ;  and  nearly  the  whole  of  this 
must  have  been  shipped  at  Mobile.  This  city  has  a 
regular  steam-boat  communication  with  New  Orleans 
through  lake  Ponchartrain.  During  most  of  the  year, 
steam-boats  are  constantly  plying  between  this  place 
and  the  towns  on  the  river,  and  many  ve>sels  are 
I  oding  at  the  wharves  for  distant  ports. 

MOBILE;  a  river  of  Alabama,  formed  by  the 
anion  of  the  Alabama  and  the  Tombeckbee.  It 
takes  the  name  of  Mobile  where  Uiese  two  rivers 
unite  at  fort  Minims.  It  enters  Mobile  bay  by  two 
mouths.  The  Alabama  is  the  eastern  branch,  and 
rises  in  the  Alleghany  ridges  of  Georgia.  It  receives 
a  number  of  small  streams,  and  becomes  navigable 
fur  small  sea  vessels  at  fort  Claiborne.  Similar  ves- 
sels ascend  Uie  Tombeckbee  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Black  Warrior,  eighty  miles  above  St  Stephens.  At 
moderate  stages  of  water  it  affords  steam-boat  navi- 
gat  ion  to  Tuscaloosa,  320  miles  from  Mobile.  Both 
these  rivers  are  very  favourable  to  boat  navigation. 
The  lands  on  their  borders  are  excellent,  and  pro- 
duce great  quantities  of  cotton. 

MOBILITY  ;  a  contingent  property  of  bodies, 
but  most  essential  to  their  constitution.  Every  body 
at  rest  can  be  put  in  motion,  and  if  no  impediment 
intervenes,  this  change  may  be  effected  by  the  slight- 
est external  impression.  Thus  the  largest  cannon 
ball,  suspended  freely  by  a  rod  or  chain  from  a  lofty 
ceihng,  is  visibly  agitated  by  the  horizontal  stroke  of 
a  swan  shot  which  has  gained  some  velocity  in  its 
descent  through  the  arc  of  a  pendulum.  In  like 
manner,  a  ship  of  any  burden  is,  in  calm  weather  and 
smooth  water,  gradually  pulled  along  even  by  the 
exertions  of  a  boy.  A  certain  measure  of  force,  in- 
deed, is  often  required  to  commence  or  to  maintain 
the  motion  ;  but  this  consideration  is  wholly  extrin- 
sic, and  depends  on  the  obstacles  at  first  to  be  over- 
and  on  the  resistance  which  is  afterwards 
If  the  adliesion  and  intervention  of 
bodies  were  absolutely  precluded*  motion 
would  be  generated  by  the  smallest  pri 
would  continue  with  undiminished  energy, 

MOCHA,  or  MOKKA  ;  a  town  on  the  Arabian 
sea,  in  the  province  of  Yemen,  with  a  commodious 
harbour,  and  about  0000  inhabitants,  including  seve- 
ral hundred  Jews  and  about  600  Banians.  It  is 
frequented  by  merchants  from  the  Barbery  States, 
Egypt,  Turkey,  and  India,  and  by  British,  French, 
and  North  American  ships.  The  coffee  which  bears 
the  name  of  the  town,  is  brought  down  from  the 
interior  of  the  country  by  caravans.  Giuu  Arabic, 
copal,  mast  ion,  myrrh,  frankincense,  indigo,  senna, 
and  other  articles,  are  exported.  The  imports  are 
chiefly  Indian  commodities.  The  trade  is  most  active 
between  May  and  August,  in  which  period  about  100 
ships  enter  the  port.  There  are  several  mosques, 
caravansaries,  and  European  factories  here.  Lou. 
ti°  10'  E. ;  lat.  13°  Id'  N. 

MOCKING  BIRD  {turtttu  polyglotto*).  This 
capricious  little  mimic  is  of  a  cinereous  colour;  paler 
beneath.  It  inhabits  America  from  New  England  to 
Brazil,  but  is  rare  and  migratory  in  the  Northern 
States,  whilst  it  is  common  and  resident  in  the  South- 
ern. This  bird,  although  it  cannot  vie  with  most  of 
the  American  species  in  brilliancy  of  plumage,  is 


much  sought  for  on  account  of  its  wonderful  fa- 
culty of  imitating  the  tone  of  every  inhabitant  of 
the  woods,  from  the  twitter  of  the  humming-bird  to 
the  scream  of  the  eagle.  But  its  notes  are  not  en- 
tirely imitative  ;  its  own  song  is  bold,  full,  and  ex- 
ceedingly varied,  during  the  utterance  of  which  it 
appears  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight.  In  confinement,  it 
loses  little  of  its  power  or  energy.  To  use  the 
words  of  Wilson,  "He  whistles  for  the  dog;  Cassar 
starts  up,  wags  his  tail,  and  runs  to  meet  his  master. 
He  squeaks  out  like  a  hurt  chicken,  and  the  ben 
hurries  about,  with  banging  wings  and  bristled 
feathers,  clucking,  to  protect  her  injured  brood. 
The  barking  of  the  dog,  the  mewing  of  the  cat,  the 
creaking  of  the  passing  wheelbarrow,  follow  with 
great  truth  and  rapidity.  He  repeats  the  tune  taught 
him  by  his  master,  though  of  considerable  length, 
fully  and  faithfully.  He  runs  over  the  quiverings  of 
the  canary,  or  the  clear  whistlings  of  the  Virginia 
nightingale  or  red-bird,  with  such  superior  execution 
and  effect,  that  the  mortified  songsters  feel  their  own 
inferiority,  and  become  altogether  silent ;  while  he 
seems  to  triumph  in  their  defeat,  by  redoubling  his 
exertions." — Tlie  female  lays  from  four  to  five  eggs, 
of  an  ash-blue  colour,  marked  with  patches  of  brown; 
she  incubates  fourteen  days,  and  is  extremely  jealous 
of  her  nest,  being  very  apt  to  desert  it  if  much  dis- 
turbed. During  the  period  when  the  young  are  in 
the  nest,  neither  cat,  dog,  nor  man  can  approach  it 
without  being  attacked.  When  inleiided  for  the 
cage,  they  are  either  taken  from  the  nest  when  they 
are  very  young,  or  at  a  later  period  by  trap-cages. 

MODALITY.  Kant  uses  this  wurd  for  tliat  cate- 
gory (see  Kant)  which  determines  the  relation  of  all 
the  ideas  of  the  judgment  to  our  understanding. 
The  logical  modality  of  Kant  is,  therefore,  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  understanding  conceives  the  con- 
nexion and  relation  of  ideas  in  a  judgment ;  whether 
we  leave  something  undecided,  as  in  problematical 
judgments,  or  give  the  tiling  as  true,  as  in  assertory 
judgments,  or  are  obliged  to  consider  a  certain  con- 
nexion of  ideas  to  be  true,  as  in  apodictical  judg- 
ments. For  further  information,  see  the  article 
Kant. 

MODE ;  a  particular  system,  or  constitution  of 
sounds,  by  which  the  octave  is  divided  into  certain 
intervals  according  to  the  genus.  The  doctrine  of 
the  ancients  respecting  modes  is  rendered  somewhat 
obscure,  by  the  difference  among  their  authors  as  to 
the  definitions,  divisions,  and  names  of  Uieir  modes. 
Some  place  the  specific  variations  of  tones,  or  modes, 
in  the  manner  of  division,  or  order  of  the  conciunous 
parts ;  and  others  merely  in  the  different  tension  of 
the  whole ;  that  is,  as  the  whole  series  of  notes  are 
more  acute  or  grave,  or  as  they  stand  higher  or 
lower  in  the  great  scale  of  sounds.  While  the 
ancient  music  was  confined  within  the  narrow  hounds 
of  the  tetrachord,  the  heptachord,  and  octachord, 
Utere  were  only  Uiree  modes  admitted,  whose  funda- 
mentals were  one  tone  distant  from  each  other.  The 
gravest  of  these  was  called  the  Dorian  ;  the  Phry- 
gian was  in  the  middle,  and  the  acutcst  was  the 
Lydian.  In  dividing  each  of  these  tones  into  two 
intervals,  place  was  given  to  two  other  modes  tlie  Ion- 
ian and  the  iEoliaii ;  tlie  first  of  which  was  inserted 
between  the  Dorian  and  Phrygian,  and  the  second 
between  tlie  Phrygian  and  Lydian.  The  system 
being  at  length  extended  both  upward  and  down, 
ward,  new  modes  were  established,  taking  their 
denomination  from  tlie  five  first,  by  joining  the  pre- 
position hyper  (over  or  above)  for  those  added  at  the 
acute  extremity,  and  the  preposition  hypo  (under)  for 
those  below.  Thus  the  Lydian  mode  was  followed 
by  the  Hyper-Dorian,  Uie  Hyper- Ionian,  the  Hyper- 
Phrygian,  tlie  Uypir-.Eulian,  ami  tlie  Hyper  Lydian, 
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in  ascending ;  and  the  Dorian  mode  was  succeeded 
by  the  Hypo-Lydian,  Hypo-AColian,  Hypo-Phrygian, 
Hypo-Ionian, and  the  Hypo- Dorian,  in  descending. 
The  modems,  however,  only  reckon  two  modes,  the 
major  and  the  minor.  The  major  mode  is  that  divi- 
sion of  the  octave  by  which  the  intervals  between  the 
third  and  fourth,  and  seventh  and  eighth,  become  half 
tones,  and  all  the  other  intervals  whole  tones.  The 
minor  mode  is  that  division  by  which  the  intervals 
between  the  second  and  third,  and  fifth  and  sixth, 
become  half  tones,  and  all  the  others  whole  tones. 
Another  distinction  also,  exists  between  the  major 
and  minor  modes  ;  the  major  mode  is  the  same,  both 
ascending  and  descending ;  but  the  minor  mode  in 
ascending  sharpens  the  sixth  and  seventh,  thereby 
removing  the  lialf  tone  from  between  the  fifth  and 
sixth  to  the  seventh  and  eighth. 

MODEL  ;  an  original  of  any  kind  proposed  for 
copy  or  Imitation.    It  is  used,  in  building,  for  an 
artificial  pattern  formed  in  stone  or  wood,  or,  ns  is 
roost  commonly  the  case,  in  plaster,  with  all  due 
parts  and  proportions,  for  the  more  correct  execution 
of  some  great  work,  and  to  afford  an  idea  of  the  effect 
to  be  produced.    Models  in  imitation  of  any  natural 
or  artificial  substance  are  usually  made  by  means  of 
moulds  of  plaster  of  Paris.   In  painting,  this  is  the 
name  given  to  a  man  or  woman  who  is  procured 
to  exhibit  him  or  herself,  in  a  state  of  nudity,  for 
the  advantage  of  the  students.   These  models  are 
provided  in  all  academies  and  schools  for  painting, 
and  the  students  who  have  acquired  a  tolerable  use 
of  the  pencil  are  introduced  to  this  kind  of  study. 
By  this  means,  the  details  and  pot-portions  of  the 
human  shape,  the  play  of  the  muscles,  the  varieties  of 
expression,  &c.,  are  displayed  and  inculcated  far 
better  than  by  any  course  of  lectures  or  any  study  of 
former  works.    It  is  desirable  that  the  living  models 
used  in  an  academy,  or  even  in  a  private  painting 
room,  should  be  changed  as  frequently  as  possible, 
or  the  student  is  in  danger  of  falling  into  mannerism. 
Millin  speaks  of  a  model,  of  the  name  of  Deschnmps, 
who  did  duty  in  this  way  upwards  of  forty  years  in 
the  academy  at  Paris,  and  comments  on  the  facility 
with  which  this  person's  form  and  features  might  be  re- 
cognised, in  every  variety  of  subject  or  of  expression, 
in  tlie  paintings  of  the  students  of  that  period.  In 
sculpture  a  model  implies  a  figure  made  of  wax  or 
terra  cotta,  or  any  other  malleable  substance,  which 
the  artist  moulds  to  guide  him  in  fashioning  his  work, 
as  the  painter  first  makes  a  sketch,  or  the  architect  a 
design.    When  a  model  of  any  existing  object  is  to 
be  taken,  the  original  is  first  to  be  greased,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  plaster  from  sticking  to  it,  and  then 
to  be  placed  on  a  smooth  table,  previously  greased, 
or  covered  with  a  cloth,  to  guard  against  the  same 
accident ;  then  surround  the  original  with  a  frame  or 
ridge  of  glasier's  putty,  at  such  a  distance  as  will  ad- 
mit of  the  plaster  resting  upon  the  table,  on  every 
side  of  the  subject,  for  about  an  inch,  or  as  much  as 
may  be  thought  sufficient  to  give  the  proper  degree 
of  strength  to  the  mould.    An  adequate  quantity  of 
plaster  is  then  to  be  poured  as  uniformly  as  possible 
over  the  whole  substance,  until  it  is  everywhere 
covered  to  such  a  thickness  as  to  give  a  proper  sub- 
stance to  the  mould,  which  may  vary  in  proportion 
to  the  site.   The  whole  must  then  be  allowed  to 
continue  in  this  way  till  the  plaster  shall  have  attain- 
ed Its  firmness ;  when  the  frame  being  removed,  the 
mould  may  be  inverted,  and  the  subject  taken  from 
it ;  and  when  the  plaster  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  should 
be  well  seasoned. 

MODEN  A  ;  a  sovereign  duchy  of  Italy,  lying  in  a 
fruitful  plain  of  Lomhardy,  watered  by  the  Panaro, 
and  bordering  on  Tuscany,  Lucca,  Bologna,  Mantua 
and  Parma.   By  an  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna, 


Repgin,  Mimndola,  Correggio  (birth-place  of  the 
celebrated  painter),  Carport,  and  Hivoli,  together 
with  Massa  and  Carrara,  and  the  former  Imperial 
Fiefs,  are  united  with  the  duchy  of  Modem  proper  to 
constitute  one  government ;  superficial  extent  of  the 
whole,  2000  square  miles ;  population, 875,000.  The 
territory  is  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  the  climate, 
in  general,  temperate  and  healthy,  and  the  principal 
productions  corn,  rice,  fnrita,  wine,  oil,  silk,  honey, 
iron,  marble,  ttc.   The  income  of  the  state  is  about 
1 500,000  florins  ;  the  armed  force  8080  men.  The 
ruling  house  is  of  the  Austrian  line  of  the  house  of 
Este  (see  Ette);  the  government  is  absolute,  and  the 
administration  is  conducted  by  one  minister  and  two 
secretaries  ;  the  Austrian  civil  code  is  in  force.  The 
present  ducal  house  is  descended  from  Cttsar  of  Este, 
a  cousin  (by  a  morganatic  marriage)  of  the  last  duke 
of  the  former  line  of  Este,  which  became  extinct  in 
1598.    The  Pope  Clement  VIII.  then  took  pos- 
session of  Ferrara,  which  had  previously  formed  a 
part  of  the  Modenese  territories,  as  a  reverted  fief  of 
the  papal  see.    In  1653,  Correggio  was  added  to  the 
duchy  by  grant  of  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Miran- 
dola.  In  1710, and  Novellara,  in  1737.    Hercules  III. 
(died  in  1803)  married  the  heiress  of  the  duchy  of 
Massa-Carrara,  and  left  an  only  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Ferdinand,  archduke  of  Austria,  brotlier 
of  Leopold  II.    In  1 796.  the  French  took  possession 
of  the  country,  and  it  was  included  in  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and  afterwards  in  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 
The  present  duke  Francis  IV..  the  son  of  the  arch- 
duke Ferdinand,  is  prince  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  archduke  of  Austria.    He  was  born  in  1779, 
and,  in  1812,  married  a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Sar- 
dinia.  In  1814,  he  entered  into  possession  of  the 
estates  of  his  grandfather,  by  virtue  of  a  reversionary 
investment  conferred  on  his  father  by  the  emperor, 
and  his  claims  were  confirmed  by  the  congress  of 
Vienna.    He  assumed  the  name  of  Este,  and  thus 
became  the  founder  of  the  Austrian  line  of  Este. 
His  mother  also  entered  upon  the  government  of  the 
duchy  of  Massa-Carrara,  which  she  inherited  from 
her  mother,  and  to  which  the  congress  annexed  the 
fiefs  in  the  Lunigiana :  on  her  death,  in  1829,  these 
passed  to  her  son.   The  house  of  Modena-Este  also 
holds  the  rich  Jit/etcommitsa  (see  Fideicommisxum)  of 
the  house  of  Obiai,  in  Treviso.    The  present  duke 
has  a  son,  born  in  1819,  and  two  brothers.    In  con- 
sequence of  the  arbitrary  character  of  the  duke's 
government,  an  insurrection  was  organized,  and  the 
citizens  of  Modena,  Reggio,  Massa-Carrara  and  other 
places  took  arms,  with  the  purpose  of  extorting  from 
their  rulers  a  more  liberal  form  of  government,  iu 
February,  1831.    The  duke  was  obliged  to  flee ;  but 
in  March  the  Austrian  troops  entered  Modena,  at  the 
request  of  the  duke,  and  restored  the  authority  of  the 
government. 

MODENA  (Mutma);  capital  of  the  duchy  of  the 
same  name,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain,  on  the  canal  of 
Modena,  which  unites  the  Seech  la  and  the  Panaro, 
twenty-three  leagues  from  Florence,  thirty-six  from 
Milan ;  hU.  44°  38'  N. ;  Ion.  10°  54'  E.  It  is  the  see 
of  a  bishop,  and  contains  an  old  cathedral,  at  the 
foot  of  the  tower  of  which  hangs  the  bucket  which 
was  the  subject  of  war  between  the  Bolognese  and 
Modenese,  and  of  a  mock  heroic  poem,  by  Tassonl, 
entitled  La  Secchia  Rapila  (the  Rape  of  the  Bucket), 
with  a  large  number  or  churches.  The  ducal  pa  bice 
has  a  fine  collection  of  pictures,  anda  good  library  of 
80,000  volumes.  There  are  also  a  university  and  other 
institutions,  literary  and  charitable.  The  fortifications 
are  inconsiderable;  the  population  about  25,000. 
Natives,  Sigonius,  Muratori,  Tassoni,  Fallopius. 

MODERN  ;  that  which  belongs  to  recent  times. 
The  term  modern  history  is  used  in  different  senses. 
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Tiw  Germans  often  date  the  end  of  modem  history 
with  the  French  revolution,  and  call  tlie  rest  the 
mot  recent  kietorm.  In  the  history  of  art,  literature, 
cnsUiou,  &c  .  motlern  is  frequently  used  in  contra- 
distinction to  ancient  or  classical,  (q.  v.)  44  Modern 
civ Uisatioa,"  says  A.W.  Schlegel,  *4  arose  from  the 
blending  together  of  the  elements  of  Northern  origin 
and  the  ir;itnnent8  of  antiquity."  (See  Romantic.) 
In  science,  modern  is  also  nsed  in  contradistinction 
to  ancient  ;  thus  we  speak  of  mtxlcrn  philosophy. 

MODILLION;  an  ornament  resembling  a  bracket, 
fa)  the  Ionic,  Corinthian, and  Composite  cornices.  In 
Grecian  architecture,  however,  the  Ionic  order  is 
without  modillions  in  the  cornice,  as  are  also  the 
Roman  examples  of  the  same  order,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  temple  of  Concord,  at  Rome,  which  has 
both  modillions  and  dentils. 

MODON  {mothone);  a  strong  city  and  port  of  the 
Morea,  on  the  Mediterranean ;  1st  36°  51'  N.  ;  Ion. 
£l*  40'  E.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea,  and 
connected  with  the  mam  land  by  a  wooden  bridge. 
The  port  is  unsafe,  but  important  on  account  of  its 
road  and  its  proximity  to  the  gulf  of  Coron.  The 
city  is  small  and  hadly  built ;  the  streets  narrow  and 
dirty.  The  Greeks  became  masters  of  it  in  the  war 
of  Grecian  independence,  and,  in  1826,  Miaulis  bunted 
a  Turkish  fleet  in  the  road.  Ibrahim  Pacha  took 
jmssession  ot  Modou  soon  after  his  arrival  in  the 
Morea.  hai  was  compelled  by  the  French  to  evnenate 
H  in  1828.  Previously  to  the  war,  the  inhabitants 
amounted  to  about  7000.  (See  Morea.)  In  1829, 
they  did  not  exceed  600. 

MODULATION,  in  music,  is,  in  its  most  exten- 
sive meaning,  the  diversified  and  proper  change  of 
tones  in  conducting  the  melody,  or  the  progression  of 
uxies  in  general,  and  the  sequences  of  concords.  In 
its  narrower  sense,  modulation  signifies  that  succes- 
sion of  tones  by  which  a  musical  passage  proceeds 
lrom  one  key  into  another.    In  quite  short  pieces, 
alio  in  Jong  compositions,  in  which  the  composition 
rvicains  for  some  time  in  the  principal  tone  before  it 
passes  to  another,  good  modulation  consists  only  in 
continuing  for  some  time  melody  and  harmony  in  the 
assumed  tone,  with  proper  changes  and  variety,  and 
•t  last  concluding  in  that  tone.    For  this  it  is  requi- 
site thai,  at  the  very  beginning,  the  concord  should 
become  distinctly  perceptible  by  the  sound  of  its 
essential  tones,  the  octave,  fifth,  and  third  ;  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  melody,  as  well  as  harmony,  should  be 
carried  through  the  tones  of  the  assumed  scale,  and 
that  no  tones  foreign  to  it  should  be  heard,  either  in 
the  melody  or  in  the  harmony.   A  variety  of  con- 
cunt,  nevertheless,  is  necessary,  that  the  ear  may 
enjoy  the  necessary  variety.    The  composer  ought 
not,  after  ttw  fashion  of  some  contracted  harmonists, 
to  dwell  always  on  two  or  three  concords,  or  repeat 
them  in  transpositions,  much  less  to  return  and  con- 
clude in  the  principal  tone  before  the  piece  or  the 
first  strain  is  finished.     The  rule  to  let  only  those 
tones  be  heard  which    belong  to  the  assumed 
scale  is  to  be  understood  thus, — that  a  tone  foreign 
to  the  scale  ought  to  be  used  merely  in  passing,  and 
to  be  left,  again  immediately ;  thus,  for  instance,  in 
the  scale  C  sharp,  one  could  certainly  go  through  G 
uarp  into  A  fiat,  and  through  /''sharp  to  the  domin- 
ant, and  from  this  back  again  to  the  principal  tone, 
without  violating,  by  these  two  tones,  foreign  to  the 
fundamental  tone,  C  sharp,  the  effect  of  this  scale, 
or  destroying  it .    It  is  only  necessary  to  avoid  tones 
totally  foreign  to  the  scale  of  G  sharp  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, C  sharp  or  D  sharp.    The  second  kind  of 
modulation,  or  that  which  is  so  called,  in  a  more 
restricted  sense,  requires  more  knowledge  of  harmony, 
and  is  subject  to  greater  difficulty.    It  consists  in  the 
•t  of  giving  to  longer  pieces  the  necessary  variety, 


I  by  more  frequent  change  of  tones,  and  requires  a 
knowledge  of  the  relation  among  the  various  keys, 
and  of  the  tones  connecting  them.  As  it  is  indispen- 
sable, in  longer  pieces,  to  carry  melody  and  harmony 
through  several  keys,  and  to  return  at  last  to  the 
fundamental,  it  is  necessary,  in  respect  to  such  modu- 
lation, duly  to  consider  the  character  of  the  composi- 
tion, and,  in  general,  whether  the  modulation  has 
merely  in  view  a  pleasing  variety,  or  whether  it  is 
intended  to  serve  as  the  support  of  a  grand  and  bold 
expression.  Considerations  of  this  kind  give  to  the 
composer  the  rules  for  particular  cases,  and  show 
where  he  may  depart  widely  from  the  principal  tone, 
and  where  he  may  remain  near  it ;  where  he  may 
thus  depart  suddenly,  and  perhaps  with  some  harsh- 
ness, and  where  his  departures  ought  to  be  slow  and 
gradual ;  because  such  departures  are  the  most  im- 
portant means  of  musical  expression.  In  pieces  of  a 
mild  and  quiet  character,  it  is  not  permitted  to  modu- 
late so  often  as  in  those  which  have  to  express  viol- 
ent and  great  passions.  Where  every  thing  relating 
to  expression  is  considered,  modulation  also  must  be 
so  determined  by  the  expression  that  each  single  idea 
in  U»e  melody  shall  appear  in  the  tone  which  is  most 
proper  for  it.  Tender  and  plaintive  melodies  ought 
only  to  dwell  upon  the  flat  tones,  while  the  lighter 
sharp  tones,  which  must  be  touched  in  the  modulation, 
on  account  of  the  connexion,  ought  to  be  left  imme- 
diately afterwards.  It  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
parts  of  the  art  to  remain  steadily  without  fault  in  a 
modulation.  1 1  is  therefore  to  be  regretted  that  those 
who  write  on  the  theory  of  the  art,  dwell  so  little  on 
this  important  subject,  and  believe  themselves  to  have 
done  enough,  if  they  show  how  the  composer  may 
gracefully  leave  the  principal  tone,  pass  through  the 
circle  of  all  the  twenty-four  tones,  and  return  at  last 
to  the  first  tone.  Ptccini  had  the  best  views  of  mo- 
dulation. 44  Modulating,"  he  says,  u  is  to  pursue  a 
certain  path.  The  ear  will  follow  you  ;  nay,  it 
wishes  to  be  led  by  you,  yet  upon  condition  that,  after 
you  have  led  it  to  a  certain  point,  it  shall  find  some- 
thing to  reward  it  for  its  journey,  and  to  occupy  It 
for  some  time.  If  you  do  not  consider  its  claims, 
it  suffers  you  to  go  on,  at  last,  without  regard,  and 
every  endeavour  to  attract  it  again  is  but  lost  labour." 
To  conduct  a  melody  according  to  a  given  modula- 
tion ;  never  to  deviate  from  it,  except  for  good  rea- 
son ;  and  in  the  right  time  to  return  to  it  in  the  pro- 
per way,  and  without  harshness ;  to  niake  use  of 
changes  in  the  modulation  only  as  means  of  expres- 
sion, and,  perhaps,  for  the  necessary  variety, — such 
are  the  real  difficulties  of  the  art ;  while  to  leave  im- 
mediately a  key  which  has  hardly  been  perceived,  to 
ramble  about  without  reason  or  object ;  to  leap  about 
because  the  composer  does  not  know  how  to  sustain 
himself ;  iu  one  word,  to  modulate  in  order  to  modu- 
late, is  to  miss  the  true  aim  of  the  art,  and  to  affect  a 
richness  of  invention  in  order  to  bide  the  want  of  it. 

MODULE  ;  an  architectural  measure  ;  the  lower 
diameter  of  a  column  being  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  is  a  module ;  and  each  module  is  divided  into 
thirty  minutes;  thus  neither  is  a  determinate,  but 
a  proportionate  measure.  The  term  is  also  some- 
times used  with  reference  to  the  different  sites  of 
medals. 

MQ2LLENDORF,  Richard  Joachim  Hkjirv, 
count  von,  a  Prussian  genera),  born  in  1724,  was 
educated  at  Brandenburg,  and,  in  1740,  admitted 
among  the  pages  of  Frederic  II.,  whom  he  accom- 
panied in  the  first  Silesian  war,  and  was  at  the  bat- 
ties  of  Molwits  and  CholusiU.  His  behaviour  pro- 
cured him  promotiou,  and,  in  1740,  he  obtained  a 
company  in  the  guards.  He  served  at  the  siege  of 
Prague,  in  1757,  and  at  the  battle  of  Ross  bach  and 
that  of  Leuthen ;  for  lus  conduct  on  which  last  occa- 
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sion,  he  was  rewarded  with  the  order  of  merit.  He  i 
was  made  a  colonel  in  1761,  afterwards  lieutenant- 
general,  ant],  in  1783.  governor  of  Berlin.  In  the  I 
reign  of  Frederic  William  II.,  he  was  appointed  gen- 
eral of  infantry,  and  commanded  the  Prussian  troops 
employed  in  1793,  in  the  disgraceful  dismemberment 
of  Poland,  on  which  occasion  Mcellendorf  did  every 
thing  in  his  jiower  to  alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  the 
Poles.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  created  a  6eld- 
matshal,  and,  soou  after,  made  governor  of  South 
Prussia.  He  opposed  the  war  with  France  which 
followed  ;  but  he  succeeded  the  duke  of  Brunswick 
in  the  command  of  the  Prussian  army  on  the  Rhine, 
in  1704,  when  he  gained  the  victory  of  Kniserslauteru. 
He  was  one  of  the  principal  Bdvisers  of  the  treaty  of 
Basle,  in  1797,  after  which  he  was  made  grand- mar- 
si  tol.  Not  being  able  to  prevent,  by  his  advice,  hos- 
tilities with  France,  in  1800,  though  far  advanced  in 
yean,  he  accepted  a  command,  and,  joining  the  army 
of  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  was  present  at  Jena  and 
Auerstadt,  where  he  was  wounded.  He  retired  to 
Berlin,  and,  subsequently  to  Havelberg,  where,  ac- 
cording to  an  odd  Prussian  usage,  he  held  a  prebend 
in  tiie  ecclesiastical  chapter.  He  died  there,  Jan. 
£8,  1816. 

MORRIS ;  a  lake  of  Egypt.  According  to  Hero- 
dotus, with  whose  account  Diodorus  and  Mela  agree, 
it  was,  in  his  time,  3600  stadia,  or  450  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, and  about  300  feet  deep.  He  states  it  to 
have  been  entirely  Uie  product  of  human  industry. 
Modern  travellers  describe  it  as  at  present  about 
thirty  or  forty  miles  long  and  six  broad,  and  assert  it 
to  be  a  natural  basin.  Tlie  works,  therefore,  which 
Herodotus  attributes  to  king  Maris,  must  have  been 
the  canals  which  connected  the  lake  with  the  Nile, 
and  the  mounds,  dams  and  sluices  which  rendered  it 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  See  the 
works  of  Pococke,  Denon,  Belaoni,  &c,  on  Egypt. 

MCESIA  ;  a  country  lying  north  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  and  south  of  the  Danube,  corresponding 
to  the  modern  Servia  and  Bulgaria.  It  was  at  a  re- 
mote period  inhabited  by  ScyUiians,  with  whom  the 
Getm  were  afterwards  united.  The  country  was 
conquered  by  the  Roman  emperors.  The  barbarians 
early  conquered  this  region,  and  it  remained  in  the 
hands  of  Sclavouiam  and  Bulgarians.  See  Servia, 
and  Bulgaria. 

MtESOGOTHS.    See  Goths. 

MOG  ADOR,  or  MAO  ADORE  (called  by  the  na- 
tives Suera,  or  Snerrah) ;  a  seaport  of  Morocco,  J  00 
miles  west-south-west  of  Morocco  ;  Ion.  9°  SJ0'  W. ; 
lat.  31°  30'  N.  ;  population,  according  to  Jackson, 
10,000  ;  to  Robins,  30,000.  It  was  founded  in  1700, 
by  Sidi  Mohammed,  who  spared  no  pains  to  make  it 
the  principal  seat  of  commerce  in  the  empire;  and 
most  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  ami  the  em- 
pire of  Morocco  is  carried  on  through  Mogador.  It 
is  built  in  a  low,  flat  desert  of  accumulating  sand, 
which  separates  it  from  the  cultivated  country. 
Supplies  are  brought  from  gardens  from  four  to  twelve 
miles  distant.  The  town  has  a  beautiful  appearance 
from  the  sea,  the  houses  being  all  of  stone  and  white; 
but  the  streets,  though  regular  and  straight,  are  nar- 
row and  dirty,  and  the  houses  present  a  mass  of  dead 
wall.  The  houses  of  the  foreign  merchants  are  spa- 
cious. The  roofs  are  flat,  and  the  terraces  serve  as 
a  walk  in  the  evening.  It  consists  of  two  parts,  one 
of  which  may  be  called  the  citadel,  containing  the 
custom  house,  treasury,  residence  of  the  alcaide,  and 
the  houses  of  the  foreign  merchants.  The  Jews,  who 
are  not  foreign  merchants,  reside  in  the  outer  town. 
The  harbour  is  about  two  miles  iu  circuit ;  but,  as  the 
water,  at  ebb-tide,  is  only  ten  or  twelve  feet  deep, 
large  ships  must  anchor  one  and  a  half-mile  distant 
from  the  battrry.    The  exports  consist  of  almonds. 


gums,  bees-wax,  goat-skins,  olive  oil,  ostrich  feathers, 
pomegranate-peels,  and  dates.   See  Morocvo. 

MOGREBBINS  ;  Arabs  of  the  western  part  of 
Egypt.    Many  of  them  are  found  at  Cairo,  and  are 
distinguished  for  their  industry. 
MOGUL.    See  Mongol*. 

MOHAMMED,  the  founder  of  a  religion  which 
has  spread  over  a  great  part  of  the  East,  ami  has  been 
productive  of  much  good  by  the  abolition  of  Uie  wor- 
ship of  idols,  was  a  scion  of  the  Arabic  line  of  Ko- 
reish,  and  the  family  of  Hashem,  celebrated  in  their 
country  as  the  princes  of  the  Iwly  city  of  Mecca,  and 
guardians  of  the  kaaba.  The  date  of  his  birth  is 
placed  with  most  probability  in  A.  D.  569.  Mecca 
was  his  native  place.  His  grandfather,  Abdul 
Motalleb,  a  rich  and  noble  citiien,  had  thirteen  sons. 
One  of  them,  Abdallah,  married  A  mini,  and  died 
while  his  son  Mohammed,  or  Mahomet,  was  still  a 
child.  As  he  left  little  property,  Mohammed  was 
educated  first  by  his  grandfather,  and,  after  his  death, 
by  his  oldest  uncle,  Abu  Taleb.  This  uncle,  a  mer- 
chant, destined  Mohammed  for  the  same  employment, 
and  was  accompanied  by  him  on  a  commercial  jour- 
ney to  Syria.  On  this  occasion,  he  visited  a  Nestorian 
monastery,  where  he  was  especially  distinguished  by 
one  of  the  monks,  and  received  impressions  which 
perhaps  contributed  to  give  the  tone  to  his  subsequent 
diameter.  The  Mohammedan  writers  are  very  pro- 
lix in  their  descriptions  of  the  wonderful  qualities  of 
mind  and  body  for  which  their  prophet  was  eminent 
from  his  youth ;  he  shared,  however,  Uie  general 
ignorance  of  his  countrymen.  His  uncle  had  recom- 
mended him  as  agent  to  a  rich  widow,  named 
Khadijah,  and  he  acquitted  himself  so  much  to  her 
satisfaction,  that  she  married  him,  and  thus  placed 
him  in  easy  circumstances.  She  was  fifteen  years 
older  than  he,  but,  from  gratitude  or  prudence,  he 
lived  with  her  in  happy  and  faithful  wedlock,  and, 
till  her  death,  restrained  the  sensual  appetites  which 
he  afterwards  indulged.  He  was  still  a  merchant, 
and  made  a  second  journey  to  Syria,  where  he  again 
had  interviews  with  the  Nestorian  monks.  He  seems 
to  have  had,  from  his  youth,  a  propensity  to  religious 
contemplation,  for  lie  was  every  year  accustomed,  in 
the  month  Ramadan,  to  retire  to  a  cave  near  Mecca, 
and  dwell  there  in  solitude.  At  what  time  Uie  idea 
of  a  new  religion  came  into  his  mind,  whence,  in  Uie 
midst  of  an  idolatrous  people,  he  derived  Uie  convic- 
tion of  the  unity  of  God,  and  to  what  degree  he 
blended  the  ambition  to  assume  Uie  prophetic  cliarac- 
ter  with  the  struggle  for  personal  aggrandisement, 
are  questions  to  wiuch  only  conjectural  answers  can 
be  given.  That  an  untaught  Arab  should  conceive 
elevated  views  of  the  state  of  man  in  his  age,  and 
found  on  them  comprehensive  projects,  is  not  cred- 
ible :  in  all  probability,  his  first  plana  were  limited 
to  his  countrymen.  That  he  was  honest  in  his  seal 
to  abolish  idolatry,  and  disseminate  a  purer  doctrine, 
although  he  sought  to  obtain  this  object  by  deception, 
may  be  easily  believed,  if  we  remember  Uie  many 
examples  of  a  similar  inconsistency  in  other  legisla- 
tors and  religious  reformers. 

Mohammed  began  his  pretended  mission  A.  D. 
609,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  He  first  con- 
verted his  wife  Khadijah,  to  whom  he  communicated 
the  particulars  of  an  interview  with  the  angel  Gabriel, 
by  whom  he  was  declared  an  apostle  of  God. 
Through  her  instrumentality,  her  uncle  or  cousin 
N'araktt  was  gained,  who  is  said  to  have  been  a 
Christian,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments.  These  were  followed  by  Mohammed's 
servant,  Zeid,  to  whom  he  gave  his  freedom,  and  by 
his  young  nephew,  Uie  fiery  Ali.  Of  great  impor- 
tance was  the  accession  of  Abubeker,  a  man  of  esti- 
mable cliaracter,  who  stood  in  high  respect,  and  per- 
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f-u&tled  ten  of  the  most  considerable  citisens  of  Mecca  ] 
to  follow  his  example.  They  were  all  instructed  by 
M<4iamxned  in  the  doctrines  of  the  hlam,  as  the  new 
religion  was  styled,  which  were  promulgated  ns  the 
gradual  revelations  of  the  divine  will,  through  the 
angel  Gabriel,  and  were  collected  in  Uie  Koran. 
Three  years  passed  in  Uie  quiet  dissemination  of  his 
doctrines  :  iu  the  fourth,  Mohammed  invited  his  re- 
lative* i>f  the  family  of  Hashem  to  an  entertainment, 
openly  announced  to  them  his  prophetic  mission,  and 
a>ked  which  of  them  would  undertake  the  office  of 
his  vixier.  All  were  silent,  till  the  youthful  Ali  de- 
clared his  readings  to  do  so,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
hi*  resolution  to  inflict  vengeance  on  all  who  should 
dare  to  oppose  his  master.  In  vain  did  Abu  Taleb, 
the  father  of  Ali,  dissuade  them  from  the  undertak- 
ing. But,  although  he  remained  himself  unconverted, 
1m>  did  much  to  promote  the  new  doctrines,  by  pro- 
tecting Mohammed  against  his  enemies,  and  afford- 
ing bim  refuge  in  times  of  danger.  On  several  oc- 
casions Mohammed  was  attacked  by  the  adherents  of 
idolatry  with  open  force,  and  compelled  to  cliange 
his  residence  ;  but  he  often  hud  the  satisfaction  of 
converting  his  bitterest  enemies.  In  the  tenth  year 
of  hit  prophetic  office,  he  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  Abu  Taleb  and  his  faithful  Khadiioh.  De- 
prived of  their  assistance,  he  was  compelled  to  retire, 
for  a  lime,  to  the  city  of  Tayef.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  readily  received  by  the  pilgrims  who 
visited  the  kaaba,  and  gained  numerous  adhe- 
rents among  the  families  in  Uie  neighbourhood.  At 
this  tune  occurred  Mohammed's  famous  nocturnal 
journey  to  heaven  on  the  beast  Alborak,  under 
Gabriel's  guidance,  respecting  which  the  Ko- 
ran cuutains  some  obscure  intimations.  In  the 
twelfth  year,  the  Islam  was  also  spread  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Medina  (Yathreb),  several  of  whom 
swore  fidelity  to  the  prophet,  and  proffered  their 
assistance.  Moliammed  now  adopted  the  resolution 
of  encountering  his  enemies  with  force.  Only  the 
more  exasperated  at  this,  they  formed  a  conspiracy 
to  murder  him :  warned  of  the  imminent  danger,  he 
left  Mecca,  accompanied  by  Abubeker  alone,  and 
concealed  himself  in  a  cave  not  far  distant.  Here 
he  spent  three  days  undiscovered,  after  which  he 
arrived  safely  at  Medina,  but  not  without  danger. 
This  event,  from  which  Uie  Mohammedans  commence 
their  era,  »  known  under  Uie  name  of  the  Hegira, 
which  signifies  flight.  In  Medina,  Mohammed  met 
with  Uie  most  honourable  reception  :  thither  he  was 
followed  by  many  of  his  adherents.  Mohammed 
now  assumed  Uie  sacerdotal  and  regal  dignity,  mar- 
ried Ayesha,  daughter  of  Abubeker,  and,  as  the 
number  of  the  faithful  continued  to  increase,  declared 
his  resolution  to  propagate  his  doctrines  with  the 
sword.  The  hopes  of  booty  added  new  fervour  to  the 
religions  teal  of  bis  partisans.  Their  6rst  great 
military  exploit  was  Uie  spoiling  of  a  rich  earn  van, 
led  by  Abu  Sophian,  Uie  chief  of  Uie  Koreishites, 
with  a  strung  guard.  Mohammed  surprised  them, 
with  an  inferior  force,  iu  the  valley  of  Beder,  and 
inflicted  on  them  a  total  defeat.  He  took  a  rich 
booty,  and  a  number  of  prisoners.  Other  successful 
enterprises  followed  ;  but,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
Hegira.  Abu  Sophian,  with  r.000  soldiers,  attacked 
Mohammed  with  950,  on  mount  Ohud,  not  for  from 
Medina.  A  desperate  conflict  ensued,  in  which  the 
Modems  were  utterly  beaten,  and  Uie  wounded  pro- 
ptw>t  hardly  saved  his  life.  This  misfortune  naturally 
Uinok  Uie  autliority  of  him  whose  pretended  mission 
from  God  should  have  secured  him  Uie  victory.  But 
by  attributing  Uie  fault  to  Uie  sins  of  the  Moslems, 
by  promising  the  slain  a  paradise  provided  with  all 
sensual  enjoyments,  and  inculcating  an  unconditional 
predotinalitJi,  he  succeeded  in  restoring  his  tulter- 


]  ing  credit.  Good  need  had  he  of  it  in  Uie  following 
year.  f&5,  when  Abu  Sophian  appeared  before 
Medina  with  10,000  men.  Moliammed  prudently 
limited  himself  to  Uie  defensive  ;  but  the  enemy  rais- 
ing Uie  seige,  after  twenty  days,  on  account  of  internal 
discord,  Mohammed,  under  Uie  pretence  of  a  divine 
command,  led  his  party  against  the  Jewish  race  of 
Koreidha,  who  had  made  common  cause  wiUi  the 
enemy.  After  twenty-five  days,  Uie  Jews  were  com- 
pelled to  surrender  their  chief  fortress  to  the  will  of 
Uie  conqueror,  who  took  the  most  bloody  revenge, 
slaughtered  between  600  and  700  men,  and  carried 
away  the  women  and  children  into  captivity.  Some 
years  afterwards,  he  also  took  Khaibar,  Uie  principul 
seat  of  Uie  Jewish  power  in  Arabia,  by  whicli  means 
he  completed  Uie  subjugation  of  this  unhappy  people. 
It  is  probable  that  the  many  murders  and  cruelties 
practised  on  his  enemies  were  sufficiently  justified  in 
the  eyes  of  his  followers,  by  his  divine  mission  ;  but 
they  must  have  been  highly  offended  by  the  violation 
of  all  right  and  decency,  of  which  he  was  guilty  in 
his  passion  for  Zeinnb,  the  wife  of  his  emancipated 
slave  and  adopted  son  Zeid,  while  a  particular  chap- 
ter was  introduced  into  the  Koran,  to  give  him  power 
to  marry  her ;  this  he  did  publicly,  without  regard  to 
a  degree  of  relationship  which  the  Arabs  had  hitherto 
held  inviolable.  This  weakness,  with  respect  to  Uie 
female  sex,  increased  with  Uie  years  and  autliority  of 
Mohammed.  Besides  the  numerous  wives,  whom 
he  took  at  different  times,  he  indulged  in  several 
transient  amours,  such  as  are  forbidden  in  his  own 
laws,  and  always  justified  his  incontinency  by  new 
chapters  in  the  Koran.  That  such  shameless  pre- 
tences could  have  any  effect  rather  proves  the 
credulity  and  fanaticism  of  the  people  than  his  own 
talents  of  deception.  At  Uie  same  time,  his  doctrines 
and  authority  gained  ground  among  the  neighbouring 
tribes.  The  expeditions  of  his  officers  rarely  failed  to 
produce  a  considerable  booty.  He  was  himself 
almost  worshipped  by  his  partisans.  His  views,  mean- 
while, continued  to  expand,  and,  in  the  seventh  year  of 
the  Hegira,  he  sent  a  summons  to  the  principal  neigh- 
bouring princes,  particularly  Chosrou  Pan  is.  king  of 
Persia,  Heraclius,  emperor  of  Constantinople,  Mo. 
kawkas,  ruler  of  Egypt,  Uie  king  of  Ethiopia,  and  the 
princes  of  various  districts  of  Arabia,  to  embrace  Uie 
new  revelation  of  the  divine  law,  made  Uirough  him. 
The  manner  in  which  this  embassy  was  received  dif- 
fered according  to  the  power  and  pride  of  Uiose  to 
whom  it  was  directed.  The  more  remote  and  powerful 
gave  no  heed  to  it :  on  Uie  contrary,  Uie  weaker  and 
nearer,  who  were  informed  of  his  increasing  power,  had 
cause  to  fear  his  arms.  It  was  of  particular  importance 
to  him  no  longer  to  be  an  exile  from  Mecca,  the  holy 
city,  which  was  in  a  high  degree  the  object  of  the  ado- 
ration of  Uie  Arabs.  He  appeared,  therefore,  at  the 
head  of  1400  men,  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of 
peaceably  visiting  the  temple  of  Mecca.  The  Kore- 
ishites  opposed  his  entrance,  and  compiled  him  to  a 
treaty  in  the  seventh  year  of  Uie  Hegira.  For  tliree 
days  only,  he  and  his  partisans  were  to  be  allowed  to 
pay  their  devotions,  unarmed,  in  the  kaaba ;  on  the 
fourth  day,  he  was  to  withdraw.  He  succeeded,  Itow- 
ever,  on  this  occasion,  in  converting  three  persons  of 
influence  among  the  Koreishites,  who  had  afterwards 
still  greater  renown  among  Uie  Moslems — Caled, 
Amru,  andOthman.  In  the  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
a  Mohammedan  army,  under  Zeid's command,  advimc 
ed  against  Uie  city  of  Muta,  in  Palestine,  where  the 
governor  of  the  emperor  Heraclius  had  murdered  a 
Moslem  ambassador.  Zeid  was  slain,  and  the  defeat 
of  Uie  Moslems  was  prevented  solely  by  the  courage 
of  Caled,  who,  on  this  occasion,  obtained  the  appel- 
lation of"  sword  of  God."  A  breach  of  compact  on 
the  part  of  Uie  Korebhites  gave  Mohammed  the 
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desired  opportunity  to  lead  against  Mecca  10,000  well- 
armed  soldiers,  inspired  by  pious  teal.  The  terrified 
Koreishites  made  little  resistance,  and  received  life 
and  liberty  only  on  condition  that  tbey  embraced  the 
Islam.  The  idols  of  the  kaaba  were  demolished,  but 
the  sacred  touch  of  the  prophet  made  the  black  stone 
Again  the  object  of  the  deepest  veneration.  The 
temple  became  the  principal  sanctuary  of  the  religion 
of  Mohammed,  and  its  professors  alone  are  allowed 
access  to  the  holy  city  of  Mecca.  This  important 
event  took  place  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  Hegira. 
The  destruction  of  some  celebrated  idols,  and  the  sub- 
juration  of  various  Arab  tribes,  now  employed  the 
Moslem  arms.  In  the  valley  of  Honain.not  for  from 
Mecca,  where  Mohammed  incurred  great  personal 
danger,  he  achieved  the  victory  only  by  the  utmost 
exertions.  The  following  year  the  Mohammedans 
call  the  "  year  of  embassies,"  because  a  number  of 
A  rab  tribes  announced  by  deputies  their  submission 
and  conversion.  At  the  head  of  30,000  men,  among 
whom  were  10,000  cavalry,  Mohammed  was  resolved 
to  anticipate  the  hostile  plans  of  the  emperor  He  ra- 
dius. He  marched  into  Syria  to  Tabuk,  half  way  to 
Damascus,  but  returned  to  Medina,  and  contented 
himself  with  summoning  the  emperor  in  writing  to 
embrace  his  doctrines.  After  his  return,  he  promul- 
gated a  new  chapter  of  the  Koran,  revoked  all 
regulations  in  favour  of  idolaters,  and  declared 
all  the  compacts  concluded  with  them  null.  He 
might  now  be  regarded  as  master  of  the  whole  of 
Arabia,  although  all  the  inliabitants  bad  not  yet 
received  his  religion.  He  allowed  the  Christians 
a  free  exercise  of  their  worship  on  the  payment 
of  a  tribute.  In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Hegira, 
Mohammed  undertook  his  farewell  pilgrimage  to 
Mecca.  On  this  occasion,  he  was  surrounded  with 
the  utmost  splendour,  and  attended  by  90,000,  or,  as 
some  say,  150,000  friends.  This  was  the  last  impor- 
tant event  of  his  life.  He  died  soon  after  his  return 
to  Medina,  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  Ayesha,  in  the 
eleventh  year  of  the  Hegira,  in  his  sixty-third  year. 
Of  all  his  wives,  the  first  alone  bore  hint  children, 
of  whom  only  his  daughter  Fatima,  wife  of  Ali,  sur- 
vived him. 

The  Moluunmedan  writers  undoubtedly  exag- 
gerate the  corporeal  and  mental  endowments  of 
their  prophet :  it  is,  however,  very  credible,  that 
there  was  a  prepossessing  majesty  in  his  appearance, 
and  that  he  united  much  natural  eloquence  with  a 
decisive  and  enterprising  mind.  By  these  gifts,  he 
Succeeded  in  exalting  himself  above  his  equals,  and 
confidence  and  popularity.  Compared  with 
countrymen,  he  stands  pre-eminent ;  compared 
other  legislators  and  monarchs,  he  holds  but  an 
rank.  Whether  be  himself  believed  wliat  he 
promulgated  as  a  divine  revelation  is  a  hard  question 
to  answer.  Most  probably  he  ought  to  be  regarded 
as  a  religious  enthusiast,  who  deemed  himself  actually 
inspired  by  the  Diviuity,  but  was  not  so  entirely 
blinded  as  to  overlook  the  means  of  making  his  doc- 
trines acceptable  to  the  people,  and  of  confirming  his 
dominion  over  their  minds.  Thence  the  fabrication 
of  his  interview  with  the  angel  Gabriel ;  thence  his 
visionary  journey  through  the  seven  heavens  of  para- 
dise ;  thence  his  indulgence  of  the  sensual  desires  of 
a  sensual  people.  The  first  tenet  of  his  creed  was, 
"  Allah  alone  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet." 
At  the  same  time,  Moses  and  Christ  were  regarded, 
in  his  system,  as  divinely  inspired  teachers  of  former 
times,  and  he  by  no  means  denied  the  authenticity  of 
the  sacred  histories  and  revelations  of  ancient  Judaism 
and  Christianity,  which  he  only  believed  to  be  cor. 
rupted.  The  paradise  which  he  promised  to  his 
faithful  adherents  was  a  heaven  of  sensual  pleasure ; 
he  himself  perhaps  anticipated  no  other.  His 


ity  was  compiled  from  the  ancient  Jewish  and  Chris- 
tian systems.  The  faithful  adoration  of  Allah  as  the 
only  God,  unwavering  obedience  to  the  commands  of 
the  prophet,  the  necessity  of  prayer,  charily  to  the 
poor,  purifications,  abstinence  from  forbidden  enjoy- 
ments (especially  from  strong  drinks— this  prohibi- 
tion was  caused  by  the  quarrels  that  arose  among  his 
adherents),  bravery,  upholding  even  to  death  the 
cause  of  God,  and  entire  resignation  to  unavoidable 
fate,  are  the  chief  points  of  his  moral  system.  Of 
solemnities,  fasts,  and  usages  such  a  religion  for  a 
sensual  people  could  not  be  destitute;  but  the 
injunction  of  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and  Medina 
was  unquestionably  a  political  measure,  in  order  to 
sanctify  for  ever  the  original  seat  of  the  Islam,  and 
to  secure  permanently  tlw  political  and  religious 
importance  of  Arabia.  These  doctrines  are  con- 
tained in  the  Koran,  to  which  was  soon  after  added 
a  second  collection, — Sunna  (secoud  book  of  the 
rules  of  life,  founded  on  Mohammed's  example.) 
But  all  Mohammedans  do  not  receive  the  latter: 
those  who  do,  are  therefore  called  Sunnties.  One 
of  the  principal  means  of  the  rapid  and  extensive  dif- 
fusion of  his  doctrines  and  dominion  was  force,  all 
who  did  not  submit  of  their  own  accord  being  com- 
pelled to  do  so  at  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Rarely  do 
we  find  in  his  history  any  traces  of  his  tiaving  made 
use  of  women  for  promoting  his  plans,  although  he 
allowed  polygamy,  with  some  restrictions,  ana  con- 
cubinage without  any  bounds.  That  he  persuaded 
his  first  wife  that  the  attacks  of  epilepsy  which  he 
had  were  celestial  trances,  and  that  she  first  procured 
him  adherents  by  the  propagation  of  this  fable,  seems 
to  be  a  tale,  devised  by  his  Christian  opponents,  to 
expose  the  prophet  to  contempt.  Certain  it  is  Utat 
he  himself  declared  he  did  not  work  miracles.  His 
disciples,  nevertheless,  ascribe  to  him  the  most  absurd 
miracles  ;  for  example,  that  a  part  of  the  moon  fell 
into  his  sleeves,  and  that  he  threw  it  back  to  the 
heavens  ;  that  stones,  trees,  and  animals  proclaimed 
him  aloud  to  be  the  prophet  of  God,  &c;  but  of  such 
fables  we  find  abundance  in  the  legends  of  the  Chris- 
tian saints.  In  a  moral  view,  he  can  never  be  com- 
pared with  the  divine  Founder  of  Christianity.  His 
system  has  been  widely  propagated  in  Asia  and 
Africa.   The  reverence  which  the  faithful  Moslems 

Gy  to  the  prophet,  and  all  that  is  connected  with 
n  in  the  remotest  degree,  is  as  great  as  the  reve- 
rence of  relics  has  ever  been  in  Christendom ;  thus, 
for  example,  the  camel  which  carries  the  Koran  to 
the  kaaba,  and,  in  the  territory  of  Mecca,  an  enor- 
mous number  of  doves,  which  must  not  even  be 
scared  from  the  fields,  much  less  be  killed,  because 
they  are  thought  to  be  descended  from  the  dove  that 
approached  the  ear  of  Mohammed,  are  objects  of  the 
most  sacred  reverence.  But  the  wonder-loving 
populace  8lone  gives  credeuce  to  the  fable  tliat 
Mohammed's  coffin  is  suspended  in  the  air :  on  the 
contrary,  he  lies  buried  at  Medina,  where  he  died, 
and  an  urn,  enclosed  in  the  holy  chapel,  constitutes 
his  sepulchre,  which  is  surrounded  with  iron  trellis 
work,  and  is  accessible  to  no  one.  The  (so  called) 
Testament  of  Mohammed  is  a  spurious  work  of  later 
tiroes.  Mohammed's  doctrines  have  given  rise  to 
many  sects,  among  which  the  Sunnites  and  Shiites, 
the  chief  ones,  still  entertain  the  most  violent  mutual 
hatred  among  tlie  Persians  and  Turks.  See  Hist,  of 
Mohammedanism,  &c,  by  Charles  Mills ;  also  the 
articles  Koran,  and  Islam. 

MOHAMMED  II.,  Turkish  emperor,  snmamed 
Bujuk,  the  Great,  born  at  Adrianople  in  1430,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Amurathll.,  in  1451.  He  renewed 
the  peace  made  by  his  predecessor  with  the  Greek 
emperor,  but  resolved  to  complete  the  conquest  of 
the  enfeebled  Greek  empire  by  the  capture  of  Con- 
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smnunople.  The  Christian  powers  in  Europe  re-| 
maiord  quiet  spectators.  April  6,  1453,  Mohammed 
apprarea  before  Constantinople,  to  which  he  laid 
»iege  with  an  army  of  300,000  soldiers,  and  by 
«at«r  with  300  galleys  and  200  small  vessels.  The 
besieged  had  drawn  strong  iron  chains  before  the 
harbour,  and  made  a  brave  resistance,  though  they 
but  a  boat  10,000  men  to  oppose  so  great  a 
force.  But  Mohammed,  having  contrived  to  get  a 
part  of  his  fleet  over  land  into  the  harbour,  and 
caused  a  bridge  of  boats  to  be  constructed  and  occu- 
pied with  cannon,  the  Greeks  were  overcome,  after 
a  defence  of  ffty-three  days,  and  the  empire  came  to 
if*  end.  The  city  was  taken  by  storm  on  the  29th 
May,  and  abandoned  to  pillage.  The  emperor  Con- 
sumine  Palawlogus  fell,  at  Ute  commencement  of  the 
assault,  sword  in  hand.  In  a  few  hours,  the  conquest 
of  the  city  was  completed.  The  conquerors  gave 
themselves  up  to  all  cruelty  and  excess.  During 
the  sack,  a  young  princess,  named  Irene,  was  brought 
to  Mohammed,  and  for  three  days  he  compelled  her 
to  satisfy  his  passion.  Some  janizaries  murmured, 
and  a  vnier  even  dared  to  reprove  him.  Mohammed 
immediately  sent  for  the  captive,  took  her  by  the 
hair,  and  murdered  her  before  the  discontented,  with 
the  words,  "  Thus  Mohammed  deals  with  love." 
When  he  entered  the  city,  he  found  it  desolate ;  hut 
as  he  designed  it  for  the  principal  seat  of  his  empire, 
he  strove  to  attract  new  inhabitants  by  promising 
the  Greeks  foil  religious  liberty, and  permitting  them 
to  choose  a  new  patriarch,  whose  dignity  he  himself 
ijicrvasni.  Constantinople  under  him  soon  became 
nsr.nn  flourishing.  He  restored  the  fortifications, 
and,  for  greater  security,  caused  the  forts  called  the 
Dard*tuilr$  (q.  v.)  to  be  erected  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Hellespont.  Mohammed  pursued  his  conquests, 
which  were  checked  for  a  time  by  Scanderbeg,  prince 
of  Albania,  who  was  favoured  by  the  mountainous 
character  of  the  country.  The  sultan  finally  con- 
cluded peace  with  him,  but  after  Scanderbeg's  death, 
in  1466,  soon  subjugated  all  Albania.  His  further 
advances  into  Hungary  were  prevented  by  the  cele- 
brateil  John  Hunniades,  who  obliged  him,  in  1456,  to 
raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  in  which  he  had  lost 
¥5,000  men,  and  had  been  himself  severely  wounded. 
The  son  of  the  great  Hunniades,  king  Matthias 
Corvinus,  also  kept  the  Turks  from  Hungary,  and 
even  took  from  them  Bosnia.  On  the  other  hand, 
Mohammed  conquered,  in  a  short  time,  Servia, 
Greece,  and  all  Peloponnesus,  most  of  the  islands  of 
the  Archipelago,  and  the  Greek  empire  of  the 
Comneni,  established  in  the  beginning  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  at  Trebisond,  on  the  coast  of  Asia 
Minor.  The  Christian  powers  began  to  be  appre- 
hensive of  the  progress  of  his  arms,  and  at  the 
instigation  of  pope  Pius  II.,  in  1450,  a  crusade 
against  the  Turks  was  resolved  upon  at  Mantua, 
which  was  never,  however,  executed,  on  account  of 
the  bad  constitution  of  most  of  the  European  states. 
From  the  republic  of  Venice  Mohammed  tore  Negro- 
pont,  in  1470.  He  also  stripped  them  of  other  pos- 
sesions, and  took  Caffa  from  the  Genoese,  in  1474. 
Frequent  wars  with  the  Persians  prevented  the  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  enterprises  against  the  Chris- 
tian powers.  In  1480,  he  attacked  the  island  of 
U  nodes,  but  was  repulsed  by  the  knights  with  great 
loss.  He  now  turned  his  arms  against  Italy,  took 
Otranto,  and  would  probably  have  pursued  his 
conquests  in  this  country  but  for  bis  death,  in  1481, 
on  an  eipeditjon  against  Persia.  During  his  reign 
of  thirty  years,  he  had  conquered  twelve  kingdoms 
aj*i  upwards  of  200  cities.  On  his  tomb  he  ordered 
the  words  to  be  affixed,  "  1  would  have  taken  Rhodes 
and  conquered  Italy."  probubJy  as  a  stimulus  to  his 
successors.     His  character  was  distinguished  by 


1  talents,  ambition,  courage,  and  fortune,  and  disgraced 
by  cruelty,  perfidiousness,  sensuality,  and  contempt 
of  all  laws.  He  spoke  Greek,  Arabic,  and  Persian; 
understood  Latin ;  drew  and  painted ;  had  a  know- 
ledge of  geography  and  mathematics,  and  of  the 
history  of  die  great  men  of  antiquity.  In  short,  be 
would  hare  been  a  hero,  had  not  his  cruelties 
blackened  his  reputation.  Policy  sometimes  kept 
in  check  the  impetuosity  of  his  character ;  but  he 
was  too  often  the  slave  of  passions,  though  all  the 
cruelties  ascribed  to  him  are  not  to  be  credited. 

MOHAMMED  IV.,  bom  in  1642,  was  raised  to 
the  throne  while  a  boy  of  seven  years,  his  fattier. 
Ibrahim,  having  been  murdered  in  an  insurrectiim  of 
the  Janisaries.  His  grandmother,  an  ambitious  wo- 
man, managed  the  government,  but  peristied  in  a 
revolution  of  the  seraglio.  The  celebrated  grand- 
visier  Mohammed  Kuperli  (or  Kuprili)  was  now- 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  government.  To  this 
great  minister,  and  to  his  equally  great  son  and  suc- 
cessor, the  Turkish  empire  was  indebted  for  the 
consequence  which  it  maintained  till  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Mohammed  was  himself  an 
insignificant  personage,  whose  principal  passion  was 
the  chase.  Koperfi  turned  his  chief  attention  to 
the  restoration  of  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
empire,  to  which  he  sacrificed  a  great  number  of 
persons.  The  war  begun  in  1645  against  the  Ven- 
etians, mainly  respecting  Ute  island  of  Candia,  was, 
therefore,  but  weakly  prosecuted.  But,  in  1667, 
A  oh  met  Kuperli,  one  of  the  greatest  Turkish  generals, 
undertook  the  famous  siege  of  this  island  (see  Candia), 
which  lasted  two  years  and  four  months.  The  cap- 
itulation was  signed  September  5,  1669,  at  the  same 
time  with  the  terms  of  peace  between  Venice  and 
the  Turks.  A  war  had  already  broken  out  (1660) 
with  the  emperor  Leopold,  on  account  of  Transyl- 
vania. The  Turks  had  made  considerable  progress 
in  1  i  ungary,  when  they  were  totally  defeated,  August 
3,  1664,  by  Montecuccoli,  at  St  Gothard.  Never- 
theless, to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  emperor 
accepted  the  disadvantageous  truce  of  Temeswar,  of 
twenty  days,  proffered  by  the  Turks.  Never  had 
the  Turks  approached  so  near  the  boundaries  of 
Germany  as  now.  The  anarchy  which  prevailed  hi 
Poland  under  king  Michael,  and  the  disturbances  of 
the  Cossacks,  gave  occasion,  in  1672,  to  a  war  of 
the  Turks  against  Poland,  which  had  to  purchase 
peace  on  ignominious  conditions.  But  the  great 
Polish  general  John  Sobieski  revenged  the  ignominy 
of  his  nation  by  a  decisive  victory  at  C hoes' m,  in 
1673,  and,  in  1676,  obtained  from  the  Turks  an 
honourable  peace.  Sobieski  also  contributed  most 
essentially  to  the  relief  of  Vienna,  which  was  besieg- 
ed for  more  than  six  weeks  by  the  grand  visier 
Kara  Mustapha,  with  200,000  men,  in  the  war  caused, 
in  1683,  by  the  malcontents  in  Hungary.  Tlie 
Turks  were  attacked  in  their  camp,  September  2, 
by  the  allied  Christian  army,  and  defeated,  with  ex- 
traordinary loss.  The  grand-visier  atoned  for  his 
ill  success  with  bis  life.  The  emperor,  Poland, 
Russia,  and  Venice,  now  concluded  an  alliance 
against  the  Turks,  who  suffered  losses  in  every  quar- 
ter :— for  example,  they  were  utterly  defeated  at 
Mohacs  by  Charles,  duke  of  Lorraine.  As  all  these 
misfortunes  were  attributed  to  the  effeminacy  and 
inactivity  of  the  sultan,  Mohammed  IV.,  he  was 
deposed  in  1687,  and  died,  in  prison,  in  1691. 

MOHAMMED  ALI  (also  MEHEMMED  ALH 
Pacha,  viceroy  of  Egypt,  is  of  Turkish  origin,  and 
was  born  at  Cavala,  in  Macedonia,  in  the  year 
1769.  His  life,  like  that  of  his  contemporary,  Mah- 
moud  II.,  is  so  intimately  connected  with  the  modern 
history  of  the  East,  that  we  shall  here  take  a  brief 
view  of  it,  although  death  has  not  yet  marked  out 
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the  limits  of  his  career.  By  his  boldness,  sagacity, 
and  courage,  lie  has  raised  himself  from  an  humble 
station  to  that  of  a  sovereign,  before  whom  Arabia 
and  Nubia  tremble,  and  who  is  flattered  by  his  proud 
master,  the  Porte.  He  lias  ruled  Egypt,  since  1800, 
on  European  principles.  From  his  youtli,  Moham- 
med exhibited  an  extraordinary  penetration,  un- 
common dexterity  in  all  bodily  exercises,  and  a  fiery 
ambition.  The  Turkish  governor  at  Cavala  gave 
this  poor  young  orphan  a  common  education,  and 
then  an  office  and  a  rich  wife.  Reading  and  writing 
he  learned  after  he  had  become  a  pacha.  A  merchant 
of  Marseilles,  named  Lion,  who  lived  in  Cavala,  and 
was  his  patron,  inspired  him  with  an  inclination 
towards  the  French,  and  with  religious  tolerance. 
On  this  account  the  residence  of  strangers  in  Egypt 
lias  been  facilitated.  In  1820,  the  viceroy  gave  the 
family  of  Lion  proofs  of  his  gratitude.  His  first 
employment  was  the  tobacco  trade,  and  he  is  now 
engaged  in  great  commercial  enterprises,  extending 
even  to  India.  His  first  campaign  was  in  Egypt, 
against  the  French  (1800),  as  commander-in-chief 
(Oinbathi)  of  the  contingent  of  Cavala.  The  capitan 
pacha,  who  was  a  witness  of  his  bravery  in  the  battle 
of  Rahmanieh  against  general  Lagrange,  elevated 
him  to  a  higher  post,  in  which  he  also  acquired  the 
favour  of  the  Albanian  troops.  He  established  his 
reputation  as  a  soldier  in  the  long  contest  of  the 
pachas  with  the  mamelukes,  after  the  French  had 
abandoned  Egypt  in  1802 ;  but  soon  after  the  gov- 
ernor became  jealous  of  the  ambitious  Mohammed, 
and,  to  get  rid  of  him,  obtained  his  appointment  as 
pacha  of  Saloniki.  Mohammed's  influence  was  al- 
ready so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  of  Cairo  took 
arms  in  his  favour,  and  the  ulemas  and  sheiks  repre- 
sented by  agents  to  the  divan  of  Constantinople,  that 
Mohammed  alone  was  able  to  restore  order  and 
tranquillity  to  Egypt,  which  the  governor  Khurschid 
Pacha  plundered  and  oppressed.  At  the  same  time, 
they  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  governor ;  but  the 
prudent  Mohammed  refused  the  external  dignities  of 
the  office,  although  in  secret  he  directed  affairs.  At 
length  Uie  Porte  (April  1,  1806)  confirmed  him  us 
governor  of  Egypt,  and  elevated  him  to  Uie  rank  of 
a  pacha  of  three  tails.  He  maintained  himself  in 
this  office  by  the  attachment  of  the  Albanians  and 
Uie  influence  of  France,  when  the  Porte  had  been 
prevailed  on  by  the  British  to  appoint,  in  his  stead, 
Uie  inameluke  Elfy  Bey,  governor  of  Egypt.  Mo- 
hammed soon  restored  the  distracted  country  to 
order,  accustomed  the  undisciplined  troops  to  obed- 
ience, and  compelled  the  British,  who,  in  March, 
1 807,  had  occupied  Alexandria,  after  several  battles, 
to  leave  Egypt  in  September.  He  Uien  reduced  Uie 
inameluke  beys  to  subjection,  and,  in  March,  1811, 
on  a  festive  occasion,  perfidiously  murdered  470  of 
them ;  Uie  rest  were  decapitated.  They  were 
accused  of  secret  plots.  The  French  mamelukes 
alone  remained  unmolested.  (See  Mameluke*.) 
From  Uiis  time  tranquillity  reigned  in  Egypt.  The 
campaign  of  Ibrahim  Pacha,  Uie  second  son  of  Ute 
viceroy  (Uie  first  died  in  the  field),  against  Uie  M'alia- 
bees,  in  1810,  had  a  successful  issue ;  he  deprived 
that  sect  of  Mecca  and  Medina,  conquered  Uieir 
capital,  Derayeh,  in  1818,  and  6ent  their  leaders 
prisoners  to  Constantinople.  The  expedition  to 
Nubia  and  Senna ar,  in  1821,  which  Uie  French 
traveller  CaUliaud  (see  Meroe')  accompanied,  in  the 
expectation  of  discovering  gold  mines,  ended  with 
Uie  murder  of  Uie  leader,  Ismael  Paclia,  the  youngest 
son  of  Uie  viceroy.  At  Uie  same  time  Mohammed 
directed  the  internal  administration  of  affairs.  Ar- 
mies and  fleets,  fortifications,  and  Uie  maintenance 
of  Uie  troops  were  established  upon  Uie  European 
plan ;  tclegmplis  and  Cougreve  rockets  were  pre- 


pared; Uie  ulemas  were  transformed  into  paid 
officers;  agriculture  was  extended,  the  races  of 
sheep  and  horses  improved  ;  commerce  am)  manu- 
factures flourished  ;  Europeans  were  protected  and 
rewarded,  and  learned  travellers  encouraged.  It- 
mael  Gibraltar  and  others  were  sent,  in  1818,  to 
Europe,  in  order  to  form  alliances ;  Uie  canal  of 
Mahmoud  was  dug,  connecting  Cairo  wiUi  Alexan- 
dria ;  olive  and  mulberry  trees,  hitherto  unknown  in 
Egypt,  were  planted,  sugar  refineries,  and  saltpetre 
manufactories,  and  cannon  founderies  established, 
quarantine  rules  and  vaccination  introduced,  schools 
founded,  &c— The  British,  French,  and  oUier 
nations  now  sought  Uie  friendship  of  Moliammed. 
The  Porte  was  terrified  at  his  power,  as  he  had, 
during  Uie  struggle  with  Uie  Greeks,  established 
himself  in  Candia.  He  was,  however,  appointed 
commander-in-chief  against  Uie  Greeks  in  1824  ;  but 
he  sent  his  son  Ibrahim,  at  Uie  head  of  an  army  of 
16,000  men,  togetner  with  a  fleet  under  Uie  com- 
mand  of  Ismael  Gibraltar,  who  was  to  conquer  Uie 
Morea,  and  establish  a  negro  colony  there.  The 
latter,  with  acapudan  paclia,  was  defeated  in  several 
naval  actions,  in  September,  1824,  by  Uie  Greek 
admiral  Miaulis,  and  Canaris,  Uie  commander  of  Uie 
fire-ships ;  but  a  second  Egyptian  expedition,  suc- 
ceeded, in  March,  1825,  in  effecting  a  landing  at 
Modon,  and  captured  Navarino,  Tripoliua,  and 
other  places.  Ibrahim  then  laid  waste  Uie  Morea, 
and  sent  its  inhabitants  as  slaves  to  Egypt.  In 
October,  1827,  a  third  expedition  of  Uie  viceroy  was 
blockaded  in  Uie  harbour  of  Navarino  by  Uie  British 
admiral  Codrington  and  the  French  admiral  De 
Higny,  in  consequence  of  Uie  treaty  of  July  6, 1827, 
and  it  was  required  of  Uie  viceroy  by  Uie  allied 
powers,  Uiat  he  should  refrain  from  every  act  of 
hostility  towards  Greece.  The  combined  Turkish 
and  Egyptian  fleets  were  shorUy  after  destroyed  at 
this  place.   See  Navarino. 

Mohammed  is,  in  reality,  Uie  sovereign  of  Egypt, 
though  he  preserves  the  external  marks  of  respect 
towards  Uie  grand  seignior.  He  is  a  despot,  and  is 
obliged  to  be  so  ;  but  at  Ute  same  time  he  possesses 
political  knowledge,  and  often  exhibits  magnanimity. 
He  is  Uie  absolute  lord  of  Uie  soil  and  all  its  produc- 
tions. He  holds  Uie  monopoly  of  Uie  productions  of 
Egypt,  and  of  Uie  East  India  goods  which  pass 
through  Egypt ;  only  a  few  houses,  designated 
by  himself,  are  permitted  to  take  part  in  the  com-, 
mcrce. 

The  purchase  of  ships  of  war  in  France,  and  his 
expeditions  against  Uie  Morea,  exhausted  his  trea- 
sures, and  caused  oppressive  taxes.  In  Egypt,  he 
protects  the  Greeks  as  well  as  Uie  Franks  ;  he  causes 
young  Turks  to  be  educated  in  England  and  France 
in  Uie  European  manner;  Uie  Christians  possess  his 
confidence,  but  Uiere  is  no  security  far  the  perma- 
nence of  his  plans.  Ibrahim  himself  appears  not 
to  approve  of  his  father's  projects  of  colonization 
and  civilisation.  Had  Mohammed  Ali  never  been 
stained  with  treachery  and  murder,  he  would  per- 
haps deserve  to  be  called  Uie  second  Saladin  of 
*-S7PL — See  Mengin's  Histoire  de  CEgypte  ton*  te 
Uouvernement  de  Mohammed  Aly,  etc.  (I'aris.  1823, 
2  vols.) ;  Hittoire  de  la  Regeneration  de  I  h'eypte, 
try  Planat,  a  staff-officer  ui  the  pacha's  service 
(Geneva,  1830);  Uie  travels  of  Madden,  Lushiiigtou, 
Ilanniker,  Miuutoli,  &c.  Mohammed  has  a  grand- 
son, whom  he  is  carefully  educating,  and  two  mar- 
ried daughters.  (See  Uie  articles  Egypt,  Nttbia, 
H'ahabee*,  Greece,  Revolution  of.)  In  1827,  he  had 
twelve  regiments  organized,  clothed  in  uniform,  and 
armed  after  Uie  European  maimer,  each  regiment 
consisting  of  4000  men.  They  were  raised  by  im- 
from  the  Arabs  and  peasantry. 
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MOHAMMED,  Sheik;  the  founder  of  the 
famous  sect  of  the  Wahabees,  who  derive  their 
appellation  from  Abd  el  Wahab,  the  father  of 
Motwmned .  For  an  account  of  him  see  the  article 
/#  akaien. 

MOHAMMEDAN  ERA.    See  Epoch. 

MOHAWK  ;  a  large  branch  of  the  Hudson  or 
North  rirer  of  New  York,  which  rises  in  the  north- 
east part  of  Oneida  county,  about  twenty  miles  north 
of  Rome,  to  which  place  it  runs  nearly  south,  and  then 
tons  eastward  towards  the  Hudson,  which  it  enters 
by  several  mouths,  between  Troy  and  Waterford, 
after  a  course  of  about  135  miles.  Its  source  is 
within  a  short  distance  of  Black  river,  of  lake  Onta- 
rio ;  and  from  Rome  it  winds  along  through  a  deep 
valley,  bordered  in  many  places  by  high  and  broken 
biilv  and  in  others  by  extensive  and  very  valuable 
alluvial  tracts.  The  stream  of  the  Mohawk  is 
unequal,  with  many  breaks  and  rapids,  and  two 
considerable  falls.  With  the  aid  of  canals,  the 
Mohawk  is  navigable  from  Schenectady  to  Rome; 
but  it  serves  the  purposes  of  navigation  principally 
by  feeding  the  numerous  canals  which  cross  it  or 
ranee  near  its  borders.  It  is  remarkably  well 
adapted  for  supplying  water-power  for  all  manufac- 
turing purposes.  The  land  on  its  borders  is  very 
rich.  It  is  excellent  for  wheat,  and  good  also  for 
all  common  purposes  of  agriculture. 

MOHAWKS ;  a  tribe  of  North  American  Indians, 
belonging  to  the  confederacy  of  the  Five  (afterwards 
Six)  Nations.  (See  Irojuois.)  With  the  rest  of  the 
confederacy,  they  adhered  to  the  British  interest 
during  the  war  of  the  revolution,  and  left  the  coun- 
try, on  its  termination,  for  Canada,  where  lands 
were  assigned  tliem  on  the  Grand  river.  Their 
village  is  composed  of  houses  built  of  logs,  with  few 
of  the  conveniences  of  civilised  life.  The  Mohawks 
lived  originally  on  the  river  which  still  bears  their 
name,  and  were  remarkable  for  their  courage  and 
ferocity    Brandt  was  a  Mohawk  chieftain. 

MOHICANS,  or  MOHEGANS;  a  tribe  of  In- 
dians formerly  occupying  the  western  parts  of  Con- 
necticut and  Massachusetts.    See  Iroquois. 

MOIDORE,  or  MOED'OR,  or  MO  EDA  ;  a  gold 
com  formerly  used  in  Portugal  (from  1690—1722)  of 
the  value  of  six  dollars. 

MOINES,  Drs,  the  largest  western  tributary  of 
the  Mississippi  above  the  Missouri,  enters  the  Mis- 
sissippi in  about  lat.  40°.  It  is  150  yards  wide  at 
ks  mouth,  and  is  supposed  to  be  800  miles  long,  and 
navigable  for  boats  for  300  miles. 

MOIRA,  Earl  of.    See  Hastings,  Francis. 

MOITTE,  Jkan  Goillacmk,  a  French  statuary, 
was  born  at  Paris,  in  1747,  of  a  family  which  pro- 
duced several  distinguished  engravers  and  architects, 
and  early  displayed  so  much  talent  for  drawing,  that 
Pigalle,  then  the  most  eminent  sculptor  in  Paris,  re- 
quested that  he  might  receive  the  young  artist  as  a 
pupil.  In  1708,  Moitte  went  to  Italy,  and  studied 
the  remains  of  ancient  art,  without,  however,  neglect- 
ing the  study  of  nature.  He  returned  to  France  in 
1773,  was  one  of  the  first  members  of  the  national 
institute,  received  the  cross  of  the  legion  of  honour 
from  Napoleou,  and  died  in  1810.  His  works  are 
distinguished  for  correctness  of  design,  elevated  con- 
ception, beauty  of  proportion,  variety  of  expression, 
and  delicacy  of  taste.  A  statue  of  a  sacrificateur 
(1783) ;  the  bass-reliefs  of  several  of  the  barriers  of 
Paris ;  that  of  the  frontispiece  of  the  Pantheon,  re- 
presenting the  country  crowning  the  civic  and  war- 
like virtues  (destroyed  after  the  restoration,  when  the 
I'-imueon  was  consecrated  as  the  church  of  Oene- 
vieve) ;  that  for  the  tomb  of  Desaix ;  several  bas- 
reliefs  in  the  Louvre,  representing  the  muse  of 
history,  with  Moses  and  Numa ;  warriors  devoting 


themselves  for  their  country,  in  the  chamber  of  peers 
— are  among  his  principal  productions. 

MOLA,  Pktkb  France,  an  eminent  painter,  was 
born  at  Coldra  in  1621,  or  at  Lugano  in  160y.  He 
was  the  pupil  of  the  cavalier  D'Arpino  and  of  Al- 
bani.  On  leaving  the  last  master,  he  went  to 
Venice,  and  studied  under  Guercino,  perfecting  him- 
self in  colouring  from  the  productions  of  the  Vene- 
tian school.  On  his  return  to  Rome,  he  painted 
several  scriptural  pieces  for  popes  Innocent  X.  and 
Alexander  VII.,  of  which  that  of  Joseph  discovering 
himself  to  his  brothers,  in  the  Quirinal,  is  the  most 
esteemed.  He  is  still  more  distinguished  as  a  land- 
scape painter,  for  his  varied  composition  and  vigor* 
ous  touch.  In  1665,  he  received  an  invitation  to  the 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  which  he  was  about  to 
comply,  when  a  sudden  disorder  carried  him  off. 
There  was  another  Mola  (John  Baptist),  said  by 
some  to  be  his  brother,  who  acquired  some  reputa- 
tion in  history  and  landscape;  but  be  is  much  in- 
ferior to  the  preceding. 

MOLAI,  Jamks  dk,  the  last  grand-master  of  the 
order  of  the  knights  Templars,  of  the  family  of  the 
lords  of  Longwic  and  of  Raon.  He  was  admitted  into 
the  order  about  1265,  and,  on  the  death  of  William  de 
Beaujeu,  was  unanimously  elected  to  the  office  of 
grand-master.  The  wealth  and  power  of  Uie  Tem- 
plars, their  pride  and  their  dissolute  manners,  created 
them  a  multitude  of  enemies,  and  led  to  their  destruc- 
tion. In  1307,  an  order  was  issued  for  Uie  general 
arrest  of  the  knights  throughout  France.  They  were 
accused  of  heresy,  impiety,  and  other  revolting 
crimes.  Fifty-seven  were  burned  in  1311,  unJ  the 
order  was  abolished  the  following  year,  by  the  coun- 
cil of  Vienne.  Molai,  with  his  companions,  Guy 
Dauphin  of  Auvergne  and  Hugh  de  Peralde,  was 
detained  in  prison  at  Paris  till  1313,  when  their  trial 
took  place  before  commissioners  appointed  by  the  pope; 
and,  confessing  their  crimes,  they  were  condemned 
to  perpetual  seclusion.  Molai  and  Guy,  having  sub- 
sequently retracted  their  confessions,  which  they  liad 
made  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  their  freedom,  were 
executed  as  relapsed  heretics.  They  perished  in  the 
flames  at  Paris,  March  18,  1314,  decJaring  their  in- 
nocence to  the  last.    Sec  Templars. 

MOLAR  TEETH.   See  Teeth. 

MOLASSES,  or  MELASSES ;  the  liquid  or  un- 
(-rystallitable  part  of  the  juice  of  the  sugar-cane, 
which  separates  from  Uie  granulated  part  or  sugar. 
(See  Sugar.)  The  name  is  also  applied  to  the 
similar  portion  of  any  other  vegetable  juice  from 
which  sugar  is  obtained. 

MOLDAU ;  a  river  of  Bohemia,  which  rises  in 
the  Bohmerwald  (Bohemian  forest),  flows  north 
through  Bohemia,  by  Budweis  and  Prague,  and 
empties  itself  into  the  Elbe  opposite  to  Meluik,  and 
thus  furnishes  Bohemia  a  communication  with  the 
North  sea.  A  project  was  formed  for  uniting  Uie 
Moldau,  by  means  of  a  canal,  with  Uie  Danube  ; 
but,  on  account  of  Uie  difficulty  of  cutting  throuph 
Uie  mountains,  a  railroad  has  been  considered  a  more 
practicable  undertaking.   See  Austria. 

MOLDAVIA  (in  German,  Moldau;  Turkish, 
Bogdan);  a  province  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  wiih 
Uie  title  of  principality,  extending  from  lat.  45°  12 ' 
to  48°  5'  N.,  aud  from  Ion.  85°  10'  to  28°  SJO  K., 
bounded  on  Uie  east  by  Uie  Russian  province  of  Bes- 
sarabia, from  which  it  is  separated  by  Uie  Pruth,  on 
]  the  south  by  Bulgaria  and  Walachia,  and  on  Uie  west 
by  Transylvania;  superficial  extent,  17,000  square 
miles  ;  population  differently  stated  at  from  360,000 
to  500,000.  Previously  to  Uie  treaty  of  1812,  it  ex- 
•  teuded  eastward  to  the  Dniester,  with  a  superficial 
area  of  alwut  34,000  square  miles,  and  a  population 
of  800,000.    The  western  part  of  Uie  country  is 
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mountainous,  branches  or  the  Carpathian  chain  pro- 
jecting toward*  the  interior ;  the  southern  is  low  and 
marshy,  The  winters  an*  severe ;  the  heat  is  great 
in  summer,  but  the  nights  are  cool.  The  soil  is  fer- 
tile, but  war  and  an  oppressive  government  have 
prevented  it  from  being  well  cultivated.  Corn, 
fruits,  wine,  honey,  wax,  and  tobacco  of  an  inferior 
quality,  are  among  the  principal  productions;  the 
gold,  silver,  and  iron  mines  are  not  worked  ;  mineral 
salt  and  saltpetre  are  produced  in  large  quantities. 
Tlte  greater  part  of  the  country  is  devoted  to  pastur- 
age, and  immense  numbers  of  horses,  black  cattle, 
sheep,  and  swine  are  raised  by  the  inhabitants.  The 
horses  are  strong,  active,  and  gentle,  and  10,000 
have  been  exported  annually  to  Austria  nnd  Prussia. 
The  cattle  are  of  an  excellent  quality,  and  have  been 
sent  generally  to  Poland  and  Russia.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  strongly  attached  to  the  Greek  church. 
The  Moldavians  are  supposed  to  be  descendants  of 
the  ancient  Dacians,  whose  country  they  occupy,  of 
Human  colonists,  and  of  the  Sclavonians,  who  con- 
quered Moldavia.    The  following  cut  represents  the 


corrupt  Latin,  mixed  with  Sclavonic.  They  call 
themselves  Rumuni,  or  Rumnkitti,  probably  a  cor- 
ruption of  Romani.  They  are  described  as  ignorant, 
indolent,  treacherous,  and  vindictive;  although  not 
slaves,  they  have  always  been  the  subjects  of  the 
severest  oppression.  The  different  professions  and 
trades  are  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Armenians, 
•lews,  Italians,  and  Russians.  The  capital  of  the 
province  is  Jassy  (q.  v.),  which  is  also  an  archiepis- 
ropnl  see  ;  Okna  and  Galacz  are  tlte  other  principal 
towns;  the  Pruth  ami  the  Sereth,  both  emptying  into 
the  Danube,  are  the  chief  rivers.  Moldavia  lias 
generally  shared  the  rate  of  Walachia,  with  which, 
under  die  Romans,  it  formed  the  province  of  Dacia 
Transalpina  (beyond  the  Carpathian).  Bogden,  a 
Walachian  chief,  established  himself  in  the  country 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  from  him  it  was  called 
Rogdiana,  but  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Mol- 
davia, from  the  river  Moldava,  a  branch  of  the 
Sereth.  Although  the  Walachians  and  Moldavians 
were  of  the  same  origin,  and  spoke  the  same  language, 
they  were  often  at  war  with  each  other,  and  formed 
two  independent  states.  (See  fl'aluchia)  In  the 
fourteenth  century,  Moldavia  became  tributary  to 
the  kings  of  Hungary,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  became  a  depeudant  of  Turkey. 
The  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  retain  their  laws 
and  privileges,  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
and  to  appoint  their  waywode.  or  hospodar.  In  the 
beginning  of  tlte  eighteenth  ceutury,  the  Porte  as- 
sumed the  right  of  appointing  tlte  hospodar,and  from 
that  time  the  dignity  was  sold  to  the  rich  Greeks  of 
Constantinople,  who  practised  every  means  of  extor- 


tion upon  the  inhabitants.  In  1812,  tlte  region  lying 
to  the  east  of  the  Pruth  was  ceded  to  Russia.  In 
1821,  the  hospodar  Michael  Subo.  a  Greek,  received 
the  Greek  insurgents  with  open  arms,  and  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt.  Turkish  armies  were  poured  into 
the  unhappy  province,  which  became  a  scene  of  the 
most  barbarous  atrocities.  (See  Greece,  Revolution 
o/,and  Ypsilanli).  It  was  not  evacuated  until  1826, 
after  the  most  pressing  demands  of  Russia.  It  was 
then  stipulated  that  the  hospudars  should  be  chosen 
by  the  Boyards,  from  their  own  number,  for  a  terra 
of  seven  years,  subject  to  the  confirmation  of  the 
Porte.  In  1828,  the  Russians  occupied  Moldavia 
without  resistance.  By  the  peace  of  Adrianople, 
1829,  it  is  provided  that  the  hospodar  shall  be  named 
for  life ;  that  the  province  shall  pay  a  tribute  of 
165,000  piastres  to  Turkey,  and  be  subject  to  no 
requisitions;  that  no  Turk  shall  reside  in  the  country, 
which  remains  in  tlte  hands  of  Russia  till  indemnifica- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  war  shall  be  made  by  the 
Porte.    See  Russia,  and  Ottoman  Empire. 

MOLE  {talpa).  The  mole  is  from  five  to  six  incites 
in  length:  its  head  is  large,  without  any  external  ears, 
and  its  eyes  so  very  minute,  and  concealed  by  its  fur, 
that  it  is  a  vulgar  opinion,  that  it  is  deficient  in  these 
important  organs.  Its  fore  legs  are  very  short,  and 
extremely  strong  and  broad,  turned  outwards,  by  which 
conformation  it  is  enabled  to  burrow  witlt  great  ease. 
The  snout  is  slender,  strong,  and  tendinous,  and  it  has 
no  external  appearance  of  a  neck.  The  females  bring 
forth  four  or  five  young,  about  tlte  month  of  April, 
for  the  preservation  of  which,  tlte  parents  construct 
a  habitation,  with  great  diligence  and  care.  They 
first  raise  the  earth  by  forming  an  arch,  leaving  parti- 
tions or  pillars  at  certain  distances;  beat  and  press  the 
earth,  interweave  it  with  the  roots  of  plants,  and,  at 
last,  render  it  so  hard  and  solid,  that  tlte  rain  cannot 
penetrate.  They  then  raise  a  small  hillock  under 
the  principal  arch,  on  which  they  construct  the  nest 
for  their  young.  This  internal  hillock  is  pierced 
with  sloping  holes,  which  serve  as  passages  for  the 
parent  animals  to  go  out.  These  patlts  are  firm,  and 
extend  about  twelve  or  fifteen  paces,  issuing  from  the 
nest  like  rays  from  a  centre. — Moles  live  in  pairs, 
and  are  chiefly  found  in  places  where  the  soil  is  loose 
and  soft,  and  affords  the  greatest  quantity  of  worms 
and  insects.  They  exhibit  great  dexterity  in  skin- 
ning the  worms,  which  they  always  do  before  they 
eat  them,  stripping  the  skin  from  end  to  end,  and 
squeezing  out  all  the  contents  of  the  body.  The 
skin  of  the  mole  is  extremely  tough;  its  fur  is  close 
set,  and  as  soft  as  the  finest  velvet:  it  is  usually 
black,  but  has  sometimes  been  found  spotted  with 
white,  and,  more  rarely,  altogether  of  thai  colour. 
Though  common  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  it  is 
said  to  be  entirely  unknown  in  Ireland.  Linnreus 
says  that  it  passes  the  winter  in  a  state  of  torpidity  : 
in  this,  however,  he  is  contradicted  by  Buffon,  who 
states,  that  it  sleeps  so  little  in  winter,  that  it  bur- 
rows in  the  same  manner  as  in  summer,  'lie 
destruction  caused  by  these  little  animals  is  some- 
times very  great ;  and  such  are  their  numbers,  that 
Buffon  caught  1300  of  them  in  three  weeks.  In 
Holland,  we  are  also  told  that  they  were  so  numer- 
ous, in  1742,  as  to  destroy  tlte  hopes  of  the  agricul- 
turists. Even  in  ancient  limes,  it  appears  that  they 
were  considered  as  pests,  and  a  temple  was  erected, 
in  vEolia,  to  Apollo  Smintheus,  or  the  destroyer  of 
moles.  From  an  account  given  by  Mr  Bruce,  in  tlte 
Transactions  of  the  Linrcean  Society  of  London,  it 
appears  Utat  the  mole  is  able  to  swim  great  dis- 
tances.   Doctor  Darwin  has  given  a  very  interesting 

Kper  on  these  animals  in  his  Phytologia,  and  of  the 
st  methods  of  capturing  them,  to  which  we  refer 
those  of  our  readers  who  wish  for  fuller  information. 
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The  mole  of  America  is  wholly  different  from  the 
mole  of  Europe,  and  has  been  termed  the  shrete-molr, 
under  which  word  a  description  of  it  wiU  be  found  in 
ttm  Encyclopedia. 

MOLE  CRICKET  {grylltu  gryllo-ta/pa,  L.).  The 
legs  and  fore  feet  of  these  insects  are  very  large  and 
strung,  and  placed,  like  those  of  the  mole,  so  as  to 
be  u>*/iiJ  in  burrowing.  They  commonly  live  under 
gnttmd,  through  which  they  can  burrow  with  great 
rapidity.  The  female  forms  a  nest  of  clay,  about  as 
large  as  a  hen's  egg,  and  deposits  in  it  nearly  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  eggs,  about  the  sue  of  a  grain  of  rice. 
Thew  the  mother  defends  with  extreme  vigilance ; 
and  some  of  her  contrivances  for  the  preservation  of 
her  offspring  are  very  curious.  Wherever  a  nest  is 
atuated,  fortifications,  avenues,  and  intrenchments 
turround  it:  there  are  also  numerous  winding  pas- 
uses  which  lead  to  it,  and  the  whole  is  environed  by 
a  ditch,  which  presents  an  impassable  barrier  to  most 
insects.  They  are  very  destructive  in  gardens,  by 
dtvKling  or  injuring  the  roots  of  plants :  but  it  ap- 
pears that  tliis  is  done  less  fur  nourishment  than  in 
making  their  burrows,  as  their  principal  food  consists 
of  insects  and  worms.  The  male  has  a  chirp,  or  note 
of  a  low ,  jarring  sound,  which  may  be  heard  in  the 
evening  and  night-  At  the  approach  of  winter,  the 
mole  crickets  remove  their  nests  to  so  great  a  depth  in 
the  earth  as  to  avoid  any  injury  from  the  frost.  When 
the  mild  seastn  returns,  they  raise  it  in  proportion  to 
the  advance  of  the  warm  weather,  and  at  last  elevate 
it  so  near  the  surface  as  to  permit  the  sun  and  air  to 
act  on  it.  Their  favourite  residence  is  in  hot-beds, 
where  (hey  occasion  havock.  In  France,  they  are 
known  under  the  name  courtiliertt.  (See  Whites 
Solum  I  History  of  SeUnrne ;  and  a  paper  by  M. 
Feburier,  Xokv.  Court  d'Agrieult.)  No  method  has 
yet  been  discovered  of  preventing  the  depredations 
of  these  pernicious  vermin.  But  as  most  of  this 
kind  of  insects  are  averse  to  the  smell  of  hog's  dung, 
tlw-  use  of  this  article  would  probably  expel  them 
from  infested  places. 

MOLE ;  a  mound  or  massive  work  formed  of 
large  stones  laid  in  the  sen,  extended  either  in  a  right 
low  or  an  arch  of  a  circle,  before  a  port,  which  it 
serves  to  defend  from  the  violent  impulse  of  the 
waves,  thus  protecting  ships  in  a  harbour.  The 
word  is  sometimes  used  for  the  harbour  itself.  The 
Romans  used  it  for  a  kind  of  mausoleum,  built  like  a 
round  lower  on  a  square  base,  insulated,  encompassed 
with  columns,  and  covered  with  a  dome. 

MOLE,  Matthew,  president  of  the  parliament  of 
Paris,  and  an  eminent  statesman,  was  bom  in  1584. 
His  father,  also  president  of  parliament,  had  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  prudence  und  courage  in  that 
station,  during  the  troubles  of  the  league  ;  and  the 
son  gained  not  less  honour  during  the  disturbances 
of  the  Kroude.  His  integrity  and  fearlessness  often 
resisted  the  arbitrary  measures  of  the  despotic  Riche- 
lieu ;  and  under  the  no  less  ambitious,  but  less  vig 
orou*  Maxarin.  he  acquired  the  esteem  of  all  parties. 
In  1614,  Mole  was  named  procureur  gfneral,  and,  in 
1641,  first  president  of  the  parliament,  through  the 
influence  of  Richelieu,  whom  he  had  opposed  in  the 
process  against  the  marslial  de  Marillac.  The  dis- 
turbances of  the  Fronde  soon  after  commenced.  In 
this  contest  of  factions,  Mole  defended  with  equal 
prudence  and  sagacity,  the  interests  of  justice  and 
freedom,  as  well  as  those  of  the  court,  and,  when 
Paris  became  the  theatre  of  tumults,  conducted  with 
to  much  firmness  and  dignity,  that  his  bitterest  ene- 
mies could  not  withhold  from  linn  their  approba- 
tion ;  and  even  Conde  and  cardinal  de  Ret*  were 
forced  to  esteem  him.  although  his  unshaken  recti- 
tude, and  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  the  nation 
ai-d  the  safety  of  the  throne,  frequently  frustrated 
v. 


their  designs.  At  one  time,  linked,  wearied  with  the 
intrigues  of  the  interested  and  ambitious,  and  un- 
protected by  the  feeble  and  wavering  court,  he 
voluntarily  resigned  the  seals,  and  rejected  the  offer 
of  a  cardinal's  hat  for  himself,  and  of  the  place  of 
secretary  of  state  for  his  son,  by  which  Anne  of 
Austria  wished  to  idemnify  him  lor  the  loss  of  his 
office.  But  he  was  soon  obliged  to  resume  the  diffi- 
cult station,  and  was  more  than  once  threatened 
with  personal  violence  by  the  furious  partisans  of  the 
Fronde,  whom  he  overawed  by  his  inflexible  dignity. 
These  unhappy  disputes  between  the  parliament,  the 
court,  and  the  leaders  of  tlie  Fronde,  did  not  cease 
until  after  Louis  XIV.  had  assumed  the  reins  of 
government :  under  his  brilliant  and  artful  despotism, 
the  freedom  of  the  parliament  and  of  the  nation  per- 
ished together.  Mole  died  in  1656.  In  the  Memoirs 
of  De  Rets,  and  the  other  records  of  the  time  of  the 
regency  of  Anne  of  Austria  and  Masarin,  Mole's  influ- 
ence in  the  troubled  state  is  everywhere  perceptible, 
and  all  voices  agree  that  a  better  man  could  not  have 
been  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  that  stormy  period. 

MOLECULE,  in  chemistry,  is  used  to  signify  the 
constituent  particles  of  bodies.  Chemists  have  divid- 
ed them  into  integrant  molecules  and  constituent 
molecules.  The  former  are  such  as  have  the  same 
properties  as  the  mass,  and  are  therefore  compound 
or  simple,  as  the  mass  is  one  or  the  other.  Thus  a 
mass  of  pure  metal  consists  of  integrant  molecules, 
each  of  which  lias  die  metallic  properties  of  the  mass. 
A  mass  of  alloy,  in  the  same  manner,  is  composed  of 
integrant  molecules,  each  of  which  is  compounded  of 
the  different  substances  forming  the  alloy.  If  we 
decompose  a  compound  integrant  molecule,  we 
obtain  the  constituent  molecules  of  which  it  consists. 
An  integrant  molecule  of  water  is  composed  of  con- 
stituent molecules  of  oxygen  and  hydrogen. 

MOLES  ADR1ANI ;  the  mausoleum  of  Adrian, 
in  Rome,  consisting  of  a  square  basement,  of  170  feet 
in  length,  on  which  rises  a  round  tower,  1 15  feet  in 
diameter.  In  the  wars  with  the  Ooths,  it  was  used 
as  a  fortress,  and  the  popes  converted  it  into  a  castle, 
which  received  the  name  of  St  Attgelo,  from  the  statue 
of  the  archangel  Micliael  on  its  summit. 

MOLIERE,  Jkan  Baitiste  Pocupklin  dk,  the 
celebrated  French  comic  writer,  was  bom  at  Paris, 
Jan.  15,  1622.  His  father  was  valet  de  chambre  and 
upholsterer  to  the  king.  In  his  fourteenth  year  he 
enjoyed  the  instructions  of  the  Jesuits,  and  made 
great  progress.  Gassendi,  Chapelle,  Bemier,  were 
his  teachers.  When  his  father  had  become  debili- 
tated, he  had  to  discbarge  his  office  about  the  per- 
son of  Louis  XIII.  In  1641,  lie  accompanied  the 
king  to  Narbonne.  The  French  theatre  had  at  that 
time  begun  to  flourish,  through  the  talents  of  the  great 
Corneille,  and  the  young  PocqncJin,  who  had  imbibed 
a  strong  passion  for  the  stage,  now  formed  a  com- 
pany of  young  persons  of  similar  tastes,  and  excliang- 
ed  his  family  name  for  that  of  Moliere,  either  from 
regard  to  his  parents,  as  his  profession  was  then 
deemed  disreputable,  or  in  imitation  of  other  actors, 
and  resigned  the  office  of  his  father.  His  company 
soon  became  distinguished.  During  the  troubles  of 
the  Fronde,  he  is  lost  to  our  view;  but  after  the 
restoration  of  order,  we  find  lum  at  the  head  of  a 
strolling  troop,  which  acted  the  Etourdi,  at  Lyons, 
in  1G62.  This  is  the  first  comedy  written  in  verse  by 
Moliere.  The  truth  of  the  dialogue,  the  inexhausti- 
ble skill  of  a  valet,  who  is  continually  employed  in 
rectifying  the  blunders  of  his  roaster,  the  interest  of 
the  situations  arising  therefrom,  Iiave  kept  this  piece 
on  the  theatre,  notwithstanding  the  want  of  con- 
nexion between  the  parts,  the  coldness  of  the  per- 
sonages, nod  the  incorrectness  of  the  style.  Moliere 
gained  equal  applause  as  a  poet  atid  a  dramatist,  and 
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all  the  spectators  from  another  company  at 
Lyons.  Till  that  time,  all  the  French  pieces  had 
been  full  of  improbable  intrigues.  The  art  of 
representing  character  and  manners  on  the  comic 
stage  was  reserved  for  Moliere.  This  art,  the  germ 
of  which  is  seen  in  the  Etourdi,  united  with  va- 
riety of  incident,  kept  the  attention  of  the  specta- 
tors awake,  and  concealed  the  faults  of  the  piece. 
The  Etourdi  was  acted  with  equal  applause  in  Besi- 
eres.  Here  the  prince  of  Conti,  who  had  known 
Moliere  at  school,  had  just  assembled  the  estates  of 
Languedor.  He  received  the  poet  as  a  friend,  and 
intrusted  him  with  the  charge  of  amusing  the  town 
and  the  assembly.  Le  Depit  Amoureux,  and  Let 
Precieuscs  Ilidicnles  were  brought  forward  on  the 
theatre  of  Heiieres.  anil  were  admired.  In  the  Depit 
AiHOttretuc,  the  incidents  are  better  arranged  than  in 
the  Etourdi.  In  the  actions  of  the  personages,  a 
genuine  comic  vein  is  exhibited,  and  their  language 
displays  much  spirit  and  humour  ;  but  the  plot  is  too 
complicated,  and  the  denouement  not  sufficiently  pro- 
bable. The  plot  in  the  Precieuses  Ridiculet  is  more 
simple.  A  delicate  satire  on  the  prevailing  affectation 
of  the  character  of  lei  esprit  and  of  a  romantic  style, 
on  the  pedantry  of  learned  females,  and  affectation  in 
language,  thoughts,  and  dress,  is  the  object  of  this 
comedy.  It  produced  a  general  reform  when  it  was 
brought  forward  in  Paris.  The  spectators  laughed, 
recognised  themselves,  and  clapped.  Louis  aIV. 
was  so  well  pleased  with  the  performances  of  Moliere's 
company,  Uiat  he  made  it  his  own  company,  and  gave 
its  director  a  pension  of  1000  francs.  The  Cocu  lma- 
ginaire  appeared  in  1660.  This  piece  also  contains 
a  fluid  of  sportive  humour,  and  keeps  the  spectators 
continually  amused.  Censure  was  not  silent  on  its 
appearance,  but  was  not  listened  to.  Don  Garde  de 
Navarre,  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish,  was  criticised 
with  more  justice.  It  is  n  cold  attempt  at  a  more 
elevated  style.  The  Ecoie  det  Maris,  the  idea  of 
which  is  drawn  from  the  Brothers  of  Terence,  con- 
tains a  simple  and  entertaining  plot, and  a  natural  de- 
nuiteiHent.  The  theatre  still  resounded  with  the 
applause  with  which  this  piece  was  received,  when, 
Let  Fitchew,  projected,  executed,  and  committed  to 
memory  by  the  actors,  within  a  fortnight,  was 
performed  at  Vaux,  at  the  residence  of  Fouquet, 
Intendant  of  finances,  in  the  presence  of  the  king  and 
court.  This  comedy  is  almost  destitute  of  plot,  but 
the  intention  was  to  interest  the  spectators  by  the 
multiplicity  of  characters,  the  truth  of  the  portraits, 
and  by  the  elegance  of  the  language.  It  is  said  that 
the  king,  on  going  away  from  the  first  performance, 
happening  to  see  the  count  Soyecourt,  a  tiresome 
narrator  of  his  exploits  in  the  chase,  said  to  Moliere, 
44  There  is  an  original  that  you  have  not  copied." 
In  twenty-four  hours,  the  scene  of  the  hunter  was 
inserted;  and,  as  Moliere  was  not  acquainted  with 
the  terms  of  the  chase,  he  requested  Soyecourt  him- 
self to  explain  them  to  him.  The  Ecoledet  Femmet 
(1662)  met  with  critics,  who,  overlooking  the  art 
which  prevails  in  the  management  of  the  interior  per- 
sonages, and  in  the  naturafand  quick  transition  from 
one  surprise  to  another,  animadverted  upon  some 
negligences  of  style.  Moliere  answered  them  by  his 
spirited  Critique  de  tEcote  det  FetHntet.  The  Im- 
promptu de  f'ersaiiiet  was  a  reprisal,  occasioned  by 
an  attack  of  Boursault,  who  had  written  a  piece 
against  him,  entitled  Le  Portrait  du  Peintre.  Tlie 
court  was  very  much  pleased,  in  1664,  with  La 
Princette  d' Elide,  a  comic  ballet,  prepared  for  an 
entertainment  given  by  the  king.  Paris,  which  saw 
this  ballet  without  the  splendour  which  had  embel- 
lished it  at  Versailles,  received  it  less  favourably. 
Another  ballet,  he  Mariage  force,  is  drawn  from  Ra- 
belais.   Don  J  win,  ou  le  Festin  de  Pierre,  excited 


by  the  impiety  of  some  of  the 
expressions  placed  in  tile  mouth  of  the  profligate 
hero.  Moliere  retrenched  the  objectionable  parts  in 
the  second  representation.  L 'Amour  Medecin  is 
one  of  the  over-hasty  works,  which  are  not  to  be 
strictly  criticised.  It  was  written,  studied,  and  re- 
presented within  five  days.  In  this  piece,  Moliere, 
for  the  first  time,  attacks  the  physicians,  which,  it 
is  said,  he  was  induced  to  do  by  the  fact  that  an 
ignorant  and  avaricious  practitioner  cheated  him  by 
overcharges.  His  great  piece,  Le  Misanthrope,  was 
but  moderately  well  received  at  first,  but,  in  the 
sequel,  was  justly  considered  as  one  of  the  finest  pro- 
doctions  of  modern  comedy.  It  must,  nevertheless, 
be  allowed  that  it  has  been  more  admired  in  the 
closet  than  it  has  pleased  on  the  stage — the  reason, 
Voltaire  believes  to  be,  because  the  plot  is  delicate 
and  ingenious,  rather  than  lively  and  interesting ; 
because  the  dialogue,  with  all  its  beauty,  does  not 
always  seem  necessary,  and  therefore  retards  the 
action;  and  because  the  denouement,  though  skilfully 
introduced,  leaves  the  spectator  unexcited.  He  adds 
that  the  Misanthrope  b  a  more  delicate  and  a  finer 
satire  than  those  ot  Horace  and  Boileau,  and  at  least 
equally  well  written,  but  that  there  are  more  inter- 
esting comedies,  and  that  the  Tartuffe,  for  example, 
unites  the  same  beauties  of  style  with  a  much  more 
lively  interest.  In  1665. appeared  the  Medecin  mat- 
gri  Lui,  a  farce  full  of  humour.  Le  Siciiien,  ou 
I' Amour  Peintre,  is  a  short  piece  which  pleases  by 
its  grace  and  gallantry.  But  his  reputation  was  car- 
ried to  its  highest  summit  when  the  Tartuffe  appear- 
ed. Weak  minds  and  pretended  saints  cried  out 
against  the  author;  but  the  piece  was  played  and 
applauded,  after  it  had  been  kept  back  for  years  by 
the  clamour.  In  this,  hypocrisy  is  fully  unveiled  ; 
the  characters  are  equally  various  and  true  ;  the  dia- 
logue is  elegant  and  natural ;  the  denouement  alone 
is  unsatisfactory.  An  impious  and  obscene  fame, 
entitled  Scaramouche,  having  been  represented  at 
court,  the  king  said  to  the  great  Conde,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  theatre  in  his  company, "  1  should  like  to 
know  why  the  people,  who  are  so  much  scandalised 
at  Moliere,  say  nothing  about  Scaramottc/ie."  14  The 
reason  is,"  replied  the  prince,  "  that  ScaramottcAe 
ridicules  only  God  and  religion,  about  which  these 
people  care  nothing,  while  Moliere's  piece  ridicules 
themselves."  In  1668,  Moliere  published  his  Amphy- 
trion,  a  free  imitation  ofPlaotus.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  a  tedious  scene  between  Jupiter  and  Alcmeuc 
nothing  can  be  more  humorous.  L'Aenre  (the 
Miser),  an  imitation  of  the  Euclio  of  Plaulus,  is,  in 
the  leading  character,  a  little  overdone ;  but  the 
multitude  is  only  to  lie  struck  by  strong  traits.  Rous- 
seau censured  this  piece,  because  tlie  paternal  author- 
ity is  undervalued  in  it.  George  Dan  din,  ou  le  Mart 
confondu;  Montieur  de  Pourceaugnac ;  Let  Fourbe- 
riet  de  Scapin,  are  rather  amusing  than  instructive. 
Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  thougn  mixed  with  some 
buffooneries,  is  highly  comic,  and  full  of  power. 
Moliere  bestowed  more  care  on  his  Femmes  Savantts, 
a  witty  satire  on  affected  taste  and  pedantic  learning, 
which  at  that  time  prevailed  in  the  H6tel  de  llam- 
bouillet.  The  incidents  are  not  all  well  connected; 
but  the  subject,  dry  as  it  may  be  in  itself,  is  exhibited 
in  a  truly  comic  form.  The  development  is  ad- 
mirable, and  has  been  a  hundred  times  imitated. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  Malade  imaghtaire,  in  which 
the  quackery  and  pedantry  of  the  physicians  of  tlie 
times  are  fully  delineated.  With  this  piece  the 
author  concluded  his  career.  He  was  indisposed 
when  it  was  performed.  His  wife  and  Karon  urged 
him  not  to  play :  "Wliat,"  he  replied,  *•  will 
a  II  the  poor  workmen  do  ?  I  could  not  forgive  myself 
for  neglecting,  a  single  day,  to  give 
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The  exertion  with  which  he  played  produced  con- 
vulsions, which  were  followed  by  a  hemorrhage.  He 
died  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  Feb.  17, 1673. 
The  academy  did  honour  to  itself  and  Moliere,  in 
1778,  by  erecting  a  bust  of  him,  with  the  verse  of 
Saurin: 

Kirn  m  ounqn*  i  n  gloire ;  U  manqmit  a  la  nOtre. 
The  archbishop  of  Paris  at  first  refused  him  burial  ; 
but  the  king  himself  insisted  on  it,  and  be  was 
interred  in  St  Joseph. 

Moliere  is  Uie  true  father  of  the  French  comedy. 
His  works  may  be  considered  as  a  history  of  the 
Burners,  fashions,  and  tastes  of  his  times,  and  as  the 
most  faithful  picture  of  human  life.  Born  with  an 
observing  mind,  skilful  in  catching  the  outward  marks 
of  ihe  pa&sioos  and  emotions,  he  took  men  as  they 
were,  and,  like  a  skilful  painter,  exhibited  the  most 
secret  recesses  of  their  hearts,  and  the  tone,  the 
action,  and  the  language  of  their  various  feelings. 
'•His  comedies,"  says  Laharpe,  "properly  read, 
may  supply  experience,  because  he  has  depicted  not 
mrre  limine  foil  ies,  but  human  nature,  which  does 
not  change.  Of  all  who  have  ever  written,  Moliere 
is  the  one  who  Ins  best  observed  men  without  seeming 
to  do  so.  H  is  knowledge  of  human  character  seems 
to  have  come  by  intuition.  His  pieces  are  as  pleasing 
when  read  as  when  performed.  Moliere  is  a  writer 
for  those  of  ripened  age  and  the  gray-haired.  Their 
experience  corresponds  to  his  observations  and  their 
memory  to  his  genius."  In  his  domestic  relations, 
Moliere  was  not  fully  happy :  he  who  made  merry  on 
the  stage  with  the  weaknesses  of  other  men,  could  not 
guard  .ifainst  his  own  weakness.  A  violent  passion  in- 
duced him  to  marry  the  daughter  of  the  actress  Bejart, 
and  lie  thereby  incurred  the  ridicule  which  he  had  so 
often  cast  on  husbands  of  a  disproportioned  age.  He 
was  more  happy  in  the  intercourse  of  his  friends; 
and  the  marshal  Vivonne,  the  great  Conde,  and 
even  Louis  XIV.,  admitted  him  to  a  footing  of  inti- 
macy. As  an  actor.  Moliere  was  not  to  be  surpassed 
in  high  comic  parts,  such  as  Arnolphe,  Orgon,  Har- 
pagan,  &c.  In  1773,  Bret  published  an  edition  of  his 
works  at  Paris  (in  G  vols.),  with  interesting  commen- 
taries. See  Pachereau's  Hint,  de  la  fie  et  det 
Omrrmge*  de  Moliere  (Paris,  1825.) 

MOLINA,  Juan  Iunacio,  a  Jesuit,  was  born  in 
Chile,  and.  after  a  long  residence  in  that  country, 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  Spanish  territories,  oil  ac- 
count of  the  dissolution  and  expulsion  of  his  order. 
Molina  retired  to  Italy,  and  published,  in  Italian,  his 
valuable  Civil  and  Natural  History  of  Chile"  (Bologna, 
1782  and  1787.  3  vols.) ;  which  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  French,  German,  and  English  (Middle- 
town,  Connecticut,  1806). 

MOLINA,  MOLINISTS.  See  Jansenius,  and 
Once. 

MOLINOS,  Michakl.    See  Quietism. 

MOLL  A  ;  a  spiritual  and  judicial  officer  among 
the  Turks,  who  has  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction 
ever  towns  or  whole  districts,  and  is  therefore  a 
superior  judge,  under  whom  are  the  cadis,  or  inferior 
jiji^es.  Over  the  motlas  are  the  cadiUtkers,  or 
vjpreme  judges  of  Uie  empire,  who  sit  in  Uie  divan. 

MOLLE  (toft,  or  street) ;  a  relative  term,  used  by 
Uie  French,  signifying  a  fiat  sound,  that  is,  a  sound  . 
which  is  half  a  tone  lower  than  Uie  sound  with  which 
k  is  compared, — as  B  flat,  or  B  mode,  is  a  semitone 
beneath  B  natural,  or  B  durum.  This  term,  as  its 
sense  intimates,  is  applied  to  Uie  flat  sounds  on 
arcount  of  their  supposed  softness  or  sweetness,  in 
comparisou  with  the  effect  of  Uie  natural  and  sharp 

Uuwv 

MOLLUSCA.    We  have  already  given  a  pretty 
full  account  of  Uie  rise  and  progress  of  the  study  of  i 
molluscous  animals,  under  the  article  ConcAology,  | 


which  we  treated  as  a  distinct  branch  of  Natural  His- 
tory. 

Molluscous  animals  are  comprehended  in  the 
second  great  division  of  Uie  animal  kingdom — ani- 
mals without  a  backbone.  They  are  destitute  of  an 
articulated  skeleton  or  vertebral  column.  The  ner- 
vous system  is  not  developed  in  Uie  form  of  a  spinal 
cord,  but  simply  into'a  certain  number  of  medullary 
masses  situated  in  different  points  of  the  body,  Uie 
principal  of  which  is  called  the  brain,  and  is  placed 
transversely  on  Uie  oesophagus,  and  envelopes  it  with 
a  nervous  collar.  The  organs  of  sensation  and 
motion  have  not  the  same  uniformity  in  point  of 
number  and  position  as  in  the  vertebrate  animals, 
and  a  greater  aberration  is  observable  in  the  position 
of  the  heart  and  organs  of  respiration,  as  well  as  in 
the  structure  of  the  latter.  Some  species  are  formed 
for  breathing  elastic  air,  and  others  fresh  or  salt 
water.  Their  organs  of  locomotion,  and  others, 
which  are  external,  are  generally  symmetrically 
arranged  on  the  two  sides  of  an  axis. 

The  mollusca  have  a  double  circulation,  their 
pulmonary  system  invariably  describing  a  distinct 
circle.  The  function  of  breathing  is  always  assisted 
by,  at  least,  one  ventricle,  situated  between  the 
pulmonary  veins  and  the  arteries  of  the  body,  and 
not,  as  in  fishes,  between  Uie  veins  of  the  body  and 
pulmonary  arteries.  It  is  then  an  aortic  ventricle. 
It  is  only  the  cephalopoda*  Uiat  are  provided  with 
a  pulmonary  ventricle,  which  is  subdivided.  The 
aortic  ventricle  is  likewise  divided  in  some  genera,  as 
in  the  arra  f  and  lingula  %  In  some  oUier  bivalves, 
Uie  auricle  only  is  divided.  When  more  than  one 
ventricle  exists,  they  do  not  consist  of  a  single  mass, 
as  in  warm-blooded  animals,  but  are  remote  from 
each  other. 

The  blood  in  molluscous  animals  is  white,  or  bluish- 
white,  and  seems  to  contain  a  smaller  proportion  of 
fibrin  than  that  of  vertebrate  animals.  Cuvier  sup- 
poses that  Uie  veins  perform  Uie  fimctions  of  absor- 
bent vessels. 

The  muscles  in  this  class  are  attached  to  Uieir 
skin  by  various  points,  forming,  in  those  places, 
tissues  which  possess  more  or  less  density.  Their 
motions  consist  of  different  contractions,  varying  in 
their  direction,  producing  inflections  and  prolonga- 
tions, together  with  relaxations  of  their  several  parts, 
by  means  of  which  Uiey  creep,  swim,  and  seise  upon 
such  objects  as  the  formation  of  these  parts  are 
adapted  to.  They  are,  however,  incapable  of  rapid 
progress,  their  limbs  not  being  supported  by  articu- 
lated and  solid  levers. 

Most  of  the  mollusca  ore  possessed  of  great  irrita- 
bility, frequently  continuing  after  they  are  cut  asun- 
der. Their  skin  is  naked,  extremely  sensible,  and 
usually  covered  with  a  mucous  substance,  which  is 
secreted  from  its  pores.  No  organ  of  smell  has  yet 
been  detected  in  them ,  although  Uiey  appear  to  possess 
that  sense.  Cuvier  thinks  it  probable  that  the  whole 
skin  may  be  susceptible  of  distinguishing  odours. 
All  the  cephaln,  hrachiopoda,  cirrineda,  ami  part  of 
the  gasteropoda  and  pteropoda  are  destitute  of  eyes, 
while  the  cephalopoda  enjoy  them  .in  as  complicated 
a  degree  as  the  warm-blooded  animals.  The  eyes 
are  situated  sometimes  at  the  base,  sometimes  at  the 
middle,  and  frequently  at  the  extremity  of  the  tenta- 
cula.  The  eye  of  the  Helix  Pomatin  is  represented 
pi.  60,  f.  92,  e;  it  is  situated  at  a  little  to  the  one 
side  of  Uie  rounded  extremity,  or  papilla,  p,  of  the 
tentaculum,  and  is  attached  to  an  oval  bulb  of  a 
black  colour.    It  receives  only  a  slender  branch,  o. 


•  See  Article  ConrhoWnrv,  C'Iam  I ,  Order  II .  |».  37C 
f  Hi.  CI.m  11.,  Ord.-r  11.,  p.  37!*. 
t  lb.  Order  I.,  p.  378. 
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from  a  large  nerve,  n  n,  which  is  distribute*!  to  the 
papilla  of  the  tentueuluiii,  riuI  apjiears  to  lie  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  the  sense  of  touch.  The  bulb, 
with  the  eye  attached  to  it,  is  represented,  in  this 
figure,  as  half  retracted  within  the  tubular  sheath  of 
the  tentaculum,  »».  The  cephalo|>oda  are  the  only 
ones  in  which  have  been  discovered  the  organ  of 
hearing,  ond  where  the  brain  h  enveloped  iu  a  kind 
of  case  of  a  cartilaginous  consistence. 

Almost  all  molluscous  animals  have  a  peculiar 
development  of  the  skin,  which  covers  their  Iwdy, 
like  a  mantle,  and  lias  received  that  appellation. 
This  process,  however,  is  sometimes  narrowed  into  a 
simple  disk,  or  is  tubiform,  or  hollowed  into  a  sac, 
and  in  some  cases  it  is  divided  and  extended  in  the 
sJtape  of  fins.  There  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  namely,  cephalous,  or  such  as  are 
provided  with  a  head,  and  acephalous,  or  destitute  of 
a  head.  These  are  again  distinguished  by  such  as 
are  naked  mollusca  and  testaceous  inollusca,  or  with 
a  shelly  envelop.  The  naked  mollusca  have  a 
membranous  or  fleshy  mantle ;  which,  however,  lias 
frequently  one  or  more  hard  laminae  in  its  texture. 
These  are  increased  in  dimensions  and  thickness, 
by  a  deposit  of  earthy  and  animal  matter  combined  ; 
the  new  layers  overlapping  the  old  ones.  When  this 
substance  remains  concealed  within  the  tissue  of 
the  mantle,  the  animals  are  culled  naked  mollusca. 
The  common  field  snail,  (Limaj-  agrestis,  pi.  GO,  f.  5.) 
and  the  black  snail,  (L.  atrr,  pi.  32,  f.  25.)  are  ex- 
amples of  animals  of  this  kind.  More  frequently 
however,  this  shelly  matter  becomes  so  greatly 
developed  that  the  animal,  in  a  state  of  repose,  can 
contract  itself  within  it ;  it  is  then  termed  a  shell,  or 
a  testaceous  animal,  which  is  exemplified  by  the 
common  garden  snail  shell.  {Helix  aspersa,  pi.  60, 
f.  IS.)  The  epidermis  which  covers  these  animals 
is  very  thin  and  sometimes  desiccated,  or  of  a  woolly 
texture. 

The  variety  of  form,  surface,  colour,  brilliancy, 
ami  sulistance  is  almost  infinite.  They  are  nearly 
all  calcarious,  although  some  are  simply  of  a  horny 
consistence ;  but  in  both  cases  they  consist  of  matter 
deposited  in  layers,  or  exuded  from  the  skiti  under 
the  epidermis,  in  the  same  maimer  as  the  hardened 
mucous  covering,  nails,  hairs,  horns,  scales,  and 
even  teeth.  Tlie  shelly  tissue  differs  according  as 
its  transudation  is  deposited  either  in  parallel  lami- 
na;, or  iu  close  set  vertical  filaments. 

Every  mode  of  mastication  and  deglutition  is  illus- 
trated in  the  molltisca;  for  we  find  their  stomachs 
simple,  complicated,  and  frequently  provided  with  a 
peculiar  armature;  the  alimentary  canal  is  vari- 
ously  prolonged.  Most  specie3  have  salivary  glands, 
and  always  a  liver,  but  neither  pancreas  nor  me- 
sentery.   Several  have  peculiar  secretions. 

Several  of  the  mollusca  are  bisexual.  Some  pro- 
duce their  young  alive,  while  others  are  oviparous. 
The  eggs  in  some  are  covered  by  a  shelly  euvelop, 
and  others  only  by  a  simple  viscosity. 

The  turlniu.tr, I  mollusca  appear  to  be  animals  in 
a  slight  slate  of  development;  tliey  possess  but  little 
industry,  and  are  only  preserved  by  their  great 
fecundity,  and  extreme  tenacity  of  life.  They  are 
all  oviparous ;  their  reproduction  consequently  de- 
pending on  sexual  impregnation. 

Some  genera  of  mollusca  inhabit  the  sea  and 
fresh  waters,  while  others  are  entirely  terrestrial : 
and  a  few  species  are  ani|>hihious,  -as  may  be  exem- 
plified in  the  succinea,  amphibia,  plate  17,  f.  75. 

They  feet!  on  all  substances,  both  animal  and  vege- 
table ;  some  will  eat  these  even  in  a  putrid  state, 
while  others  will  only  consume  them  fresh. 

The  uses  of  this  numerous  class  are  extremely 
varied.    Many  of  them  are  taken  as  food  by  man, 


and  others  supply  nutritious  prey  for  birds  ami 
fishes.  Their  shelly  coverings  are  converted  into 
many  useful  articles  of  commerce  ;  and  from  the 
veins  of  certain  species  of  shells  called  purpura  is 
extracted  the  beautiful  dye  of  the  ancients,  called 
Tynan  purple.  The  P.  lapillus  which  is  commoH  on 
the  British  shores,  adhering  to  stones,  yields  this  dje; 
it  is  represented  in  pi.  00,  f.  79.  For  a  description 
and  figures  of  the  different  parts  of  testaceous  mol- 
lusca, see  Conchology,  Vol.  II.  p.  74,  and  pi.  19. 

CLASS  I. 
CEPHALOUS  MOLLUSCA, 

OK  *orr  ANIMAL*  «  I  1  II  AUK  U>. 

Lamarck  divides  the  turbinated  testaceous  mol 
lusca  into  five  orders,  depending  upon  the  compli- 
cation of  their  internal  organization,    'lhcse  are 


ORDER  I.-IIETEROPODA. 

Destitute  Ot  arm  -  arranged  arnnnd  the  head :  unprovided 
with  a  foot  under  the  belly  or  throat  for  locomotion,  hut  fur- 
nished with  »iie  or  mora  irregularly  set  fin*.  See  Conchotomy, 
Vol.  11.  p.  37G. 

The  animals  of  thit  order  are  distinguished  from  all  the  other 
Mr.M.i-rn  by  the  form  of  their  foot,  which,  in  place  of  a  hori- 
zontal disk,  is  cOTnnres)»ed  into  a  circular  lamina,  and  it  used  a- 
a  fin,  and  on  the  eture  of  which,  in  several  -|  i*  a  dilata- 
tion forming  a  hollow  cone,  repr  ntlng  the  dink  of  the  other 

order*.  Their  hranrhi»  are  situated  on  the  posterior  part  of 
the  back,  and  enmpoted  of  plumiform  lobes,  directed  forward  ; 
immediately  behind  thru  are  the  h<«art.  a-ra  ill  liver,  with  part 
of  the  viscera  and  internal  organ*  of  generation.  Their  bodies 
are  of  a  gelatinous,  transparent  substance,  lined  with  a  mnvii. 
lar  layer,  elonratiKt,  and  terminated  by  a  compressed  tail,  in 
most  aperies,  ihere  is  a  muscular  mast  belonging  to  the  mouth, 
and  the  t  ,i-i..  ia  provided  with  little  hooks  -K  the  oesophagus  i» 
very  long ;  the  stomach  thin  ;  on  the  right  aide  of  the  visceral 
dim  are  two  prominent  tubes  affording  a  passage  for  the  fasces, 
ova,  He.  They  generally  swim  on  their  back,  with  the  foot  up- 
wards. They  posses  the  property  of  distending  their  body  by 
filling  It  with  water,  in  a  way  which  is  not  yet  properly  uuder- 


Camaria  Cymbiut*,  pi.  17.  f.  I.  Body 
ith  a  tail  at  it 


pellucid,  witha  tail  at  it*  posterior  termination, 
with  one  or  more  unequal  fins ;  heart  and  braiirhias  united  into 
one  ma*s,  which  projects  from  the  abdomen  and  is  situated  near 
the  tail,  and  inclosed  iu  a  shell  ;  head  distinct,  w.th  two  tenia- 
rula;  two  eye*,  and  a  coutractile  elongated  month. 

ORDER  1 1. — CEPHALOPODA. 

Lower  part  of  the  body  enveloped  in  a  bag.  shaped  mantle, 
with  the  head  issuing  front  the  sac.  and  having  iuartir .Us te.l 
arms,  to  which  are  attached  cups,  surrounding  the  mouth  of 
the  animal,  which  hi  furnished  with  two  horny  mandibles. 

The  mantle  unites  under  the  tmdy ;  in  several  specie*  the 
side*  are  extended  into  fleshy  An* ;  head  projecting  from  tho 
sac.  la  provided  with  two  large  eyes,  and  crowned  with  longer 
or  shorter  fleshy  arms  or  feet,  capable  of  motion  in  all  direc- 
tions, their  surface  provided  with  rnp.sha|>ed  sucker*, by  mean* 
of  whirh  they  can  adhere  firmly  to  other  bodies;  these  feet  are 
used  for  prehension,  natation,  and  walking.  They  swim  with 
the  head  behind,  and  crawl  in  all  direction*,  with  the  head  un- 
der the  body.  At  the  opening  of  the  sac  in  fr.mt  of  the  neck  is 
placed  a  fleshy  funnel  as  a  passage  to  the  excretion*.  Sco 
Conchology,  Vol.  II.  p.  376. 

Division  I  Cephalopoda  Sepiaria. 

Lolito  rulforit.  Medium  ctiltle-fl«h,  pi.  32.  f.  6.  With  a 
fleshy  depressed  body  contained  iu  a  bag,  which  in  mo»t  specie-t 
Is  obtuse  behind  nud  margined  on  both  sides  through  their 
whole  length  by  a  narrow  fin  ;  within  the  body,  and  near  the 
back  i*  included  a  free,  ealearion*.  spongy,  and  opaque  bone  ; 
mouth  terminal,  surrounded  with  ten  arms  provided  with  run*, 
of  which  two  are  longer  than  the  rest,  and  placed  on 


Dirision  I  t.-Crphatopod* 


Shell 
mal. 


envelopiug  the  ani- 


Arfn.   Pnper  Nautilus,  pi.  17.  f.  2.  and  pi.  fin.  f. 


Ar^oniula         .    — .  -  -   

I  Tlie  arms  have  two  rows  of  cops,  the  pair  of  leet  ne*rc«t 
the  back  are  dilated  at  the  extremity  iuto  a  brood  membrane. 
The  body  of  the  animal  d<n<*  not  petietrate  to  the  bottom  of  the 
volutions  of  the  shell,  and  there  l»  no  visible  muscular  attach- 
ment, so  that  It  appears  not  to  be  a  permanent  resident.  The 
two  membranous  arms  are  frequently  elevated  bv  the  ani- 
mal, by  way  of  aaits,  aud  with  three  othur  UuUcula  thrown 
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k*<-V  *V<I  -tde 

•urully  sails  on 


shell,  and 

surface  «/  !>'••  niw,  like  ■  little 

/;/.- 

Family  Is-  AJMORMU. 


id  rut  at  the 
wall  of  the  shell.  I 


ing  together 
articulated  by  Jagged 


the 

n  irjfri 

Shell  maltilocalar,  partly  »r  entirely  internal,  and  inserted 
u*Sr^^P*i\h1/^tbtou'mre  fuseil.  for  the  gaotrk  char. 

Family  II.— Niunucu. 

Shell  .|i  .  '.<■  Ttn,  with  a  central  spine,  and  »hort  cell*,  which  do 
t.4  extend  from  the  centre  of  the  circumference. 

VWi/u»  Pumptlitu.  PL  17.  f.  3,  and  pi.  GO.  f.  63.  The  anl- 
m.tl.  according  to  Rumphius,  U  partly  contained  within  the  last 
rrO,  ha*  the  sac,  eye*,  parrot-beak,  and  funnel  of  the  other 
Cephalopoda,  but  the  mouth,  in  place  nf  having  their  largo 
fret  and  arms,  w  surrounded  by  several  circle*  of  numerous 
•mall  tentacula.  which  are  destitute  nf  rup» ;  a  ligament  ariiing 
ln«o  the  bark  traverse*  the  whole  siphon  and  futeus  it  there, 
i  be  other  genera  are  fossil.    See  Organic  Remains. 


All 


Family  III.— Radiolacba. 

Organic 

Cai'LACIA 


Family  IV, 

I,  except  one  species 
lb»i  the  animal  haa  ti 


Corsica,  which  la  in 
"wre  Otguuic 


Family  V.— Cristacia. 


All 


Family  VI.— Lituolacra. 


in  a 


S»e||  partially 
•t.Tugbt  line. 

tpindo  Feronii.  PI.  17  f.  4.  Animal  a  cephalnpode,  pi.  Ga 
1 !  The  body  or  that  part  which  inhabits  tiie  shell,  a. 


Family  VII.—  Orthocerata. 
of  the 


,  Vol.11. 


ORDER  III.— TRACHELIPODA. 


Body  usually  spirally  convoluted,  and  i 
which  la  free,  flat,  and  attached  to  the 
;  the  body 


the 

at  its  bate  for 
iveloped  by  a 


SECTION  I.-ZOOPHAGOUS  TRACHELIPODA. 

FAMILY  I.— IMVOLITA. 

Shell  destitute  of  a  cansl,  bat  with  the  base  of  it*  aperture 
ai'tched  or  effuse,  ai>d  it*  volutions  broad,  compressed,  mid 
rolled  up  La  such  a  manner,  that  the  last  uearly  cover*  all  tbe 


(earn  gmrralii.  PI.  GO.  3.  The  thinnest  of  the  animal  is 
pr<'aartKioed  t<>  tbe  narrow  ne*s  of  the  aperture  through  which  it 
paws;  its  teotacula  and  proboscis  are  highly  protractile  |  the 
<■<■•  are  situated  on  the  outer  side  of  the  former,  and  nrar  the 
point ;  the  operculum  placed  obliquely  on  the  hind  part  of  the 
f»ot,  is  too  narrow  and  short  to  doae  the  whole  of  the  aper- 
ture. It  has  a  narrow  mantle  and  tube  situated  above  tbe 
a-si,  by  which  the  water  gains  admittance  to  the  respiratory 


lyprd 
ns  lum  ( 


eoloure?Tth*  tentacula  yellowish  red,  spotted  with 
■ ;  the  opp^r  part  of  the  foot  streaked  longitudinally  with 
r  and  brown;  aud  the  mantle  greenish  brown,  edged 
with  brownish  red. 

Hun-mum  uHd'itum.  PI.  BO.  f.  19,  20.  The  extracted  ani- 
«*1 ;  a  a,  the  foot ;  t.  the  head  ;  r.  a  kind  of  platform  raided 
the  thoracic  cavity,  on  which  the  point  of  the  boring 
ruts.  Thia  oriran  is  represented  at  f.  31.  d,  the  cavity 
ef  the  thorax  ;  r,  the  mantle  ;  /,  the  rectum ;  g,  the  stomach  : 
*.  the  heart,  thrown  below,  and  to  the  right  side  of  it*  natural 
utnation,  to  allow  the  opening  of  the  tube  to  be  seen  ,  .  the 
r'«p>ratory  trunk ;  lr,  the  organ*  of  tbe  muscles  of  the  boring 
Uank ;  I.  the  rourse  of  the  tube  by  which  the  foot  ia  supplied 

Family  II. — Columkllaria. 

So  canal  at  the  bane  of  the  aperture,  but  a  subdorsal  notch 
Bu<nor  l,-*s  apparent,  and  fold  upon  the  columella. 

I  WiuVi  ScapJta.  PI.  17.  f.  14.  Tbe  animal  has  a  large  thick 
and  le*ky  foot,  and  the  head  M  provided  with  a  vail  Irom  the 
«<t»>  *J  which  i»*u«  tbe  tentacula  ;  the  proboscis  is  rather 


siphon.  When  the  proboscis  is  extended,  It  can  h»»nd  in  all 
directions,  by  menus  of  the  retrartor  muscles,  acting  with 
opposing  forces.  This  interesting  mechanise)  is  illustrated  by 
fig.  '.it,  wherein  the  proboscis  is  represented  retracted  about  a 
half;  the  external  cylinder,  a,  is  seen  enveloping  a  portion  of 
the  inner  one,  l>,  the  point  of  which  r  is  the  termination  of  thu 


proboscis ;  the  mn-eles  whicli  draw  it  within  the  body,  if  d,  are 
in  a  sttte  of  contraction,  and  at  r  is  represented  the  great  an 
nular  muscle,  which  pushe-  forward  the  iniier  cylinder,  an<l 
stilly  leugthens  the  organ. 


Family  III.— PtRrtRtrRRA. 


Shell  with  a  short  canal  ascending  posteriorly,  or  with  an 
oblique  notch  at  the  base  of  its  aperture,  directed  backward,:. 


With  two  slender  retrae- 
ics.  A  vasculai 
similar  to  the  1 


are  pln.vd  the  eyes.  A  vascular  reser 
yields  a  colour 


They  are  all  operrulate. 

Purpura  laptllu:    PI.  GO.  f.  79. 
tile  teotacula,  on 
voir  near  the 
Tyriau  purple. 

Family  IV.-Alata. 

Shell  with  a  greater  or  leas  canal  at  the  base  of  Ihe  aper 
of  which  the  right  sip  chances  its  form  as  the  annual  udvs 
in  age,  aud  has  a  sinus  at  the  lower  part. 

Strombui  Surcinctut.    PI.  17.  f.  28. 

Family  V.— CaffaUffBU. 

Fhell  with  a  canal  more  or  le»*  long  at  the  base  of  the  aper- 
ture,  and  of  which  the  right  margiu  does  not  change  iu  form 
a*  the  auimal  advances  iu  age. 

Murex  aeanthopterui.    PI.  17.  f.  32.    The  animals  of  each 
sub-genus  are  furnished  with  a  proboscis;  long  approximate 
teliUrula,  on  the  external  side  of  which  are  the  ey* 
horuv  operculum  ;  they  are  destitute  of  the  veil  on  tJ 
and  the  want  of  the  siphou  excepted,  resemble  Uta 
of  the  Buccina. 

SECTION  H.-PHYT1PHA0A. 

Destitute  of  projecting  siphon,  and  respiring  generally  by  nil 
orifice;  furnUhM  with  jaws,  and  feeding  on  vegetables,  shell 
with  the  aperturr  entire,  and  without  any  notch  or  canal. 
Many  of  the  species  live  upon  land,  aud  rei-pire  air,  while 
others  inhabit  f  esh  water,  either  stagnant  or  running.  Many 
are  marine.   Some  families  are  furnished  with  an  operculum 


yes ;  and  a 


Family  I.— Turbixacya. 

oblong  or  rounded  aper- 


Shcll  turreted  or  conoid,  having  an  oblong 
ture,  not  widened,  and  the  margin  disunited. 


Turbo  imaragdiu.    PI.  17.  f.  4*.   The  animal  has  two  long 


tentacula;  and  the  eyes  placed  on  peduncles  at  their  external 
ha*e{  the  «ides  of  the  foot  are 


membranous 


provident  with 

wings,  •ometimes  simple,  at  others  fringed,  au< 
furnished  witii  one  or  two  filaments. 

Turbo  UttertUM.  PL  60.  f.  11.  Animal  striped  with  black ; 
provided  with  two  tentacula,  which  arc  setarwms,  not  quite 
round,  with  black  annuhalun*  j  eyes  prominent,  situate  at  the 
base  of  the  tentacula. 

Family  II.— Scalaridks. 

Shell  devoid  of  plicrp  or  folds  on  the  columella;  the  margins 
of  the  aperture  are  united  iu  circular  forms. 

SeaJtiria  coronata.  PI.  17.  f.  U.  The  tentacular  organs  at 
generation  are  long  and  slriider^terminatlug  in  a^setei-eous 

Family  III.— Plicacra. 

Shell  with  the  aperture  not  widened,  and  folds  on  the  colu- 
mella. 

Tomatetla fiammid.   PI.  17.  f.  M, 

Family  IV  Microstoma. 

Shell  auriform,  with  the  aperture  very  wide,  and  the  mar- 
gins disunited ;  destitute  of  columella  and  operculum. 

Ualiotu  tulerculata.  PI.  17.  f.  55.  end  pi.  00.  f.  12.  The 
animal  is  OH  of  the  moat  highly  ornamented  of  Its  order.  A 
double  membrane,  cut  into  bands  and  provided  with  a  douMe 
range  of  filaments,  extends,  at  least  in  the  more  commoiily 
known  species,  round  the  foot  and  on  the  mouth ;  outside  its 
long  tentacula  are  cylindrical  pedicles  wh  ch  support  the  eyes. 
The  mantle  is  deeply  cleft  on  the  right  side,  and  the  water 
which  passe*  through  the  shell,  penetrates  this  canal  into  the 
branchial  cavity ;  aloug  its  edges  three  or  four  filaments  are 
observable,  which  the  animal  has  the  power  of  protrudiug 
through  these  holes  ;  the  mouth  is  iu  the  form  of  a  short  pro- 

"stLUrrtut  mliotoidevt.  PI.  00  f.  4*  Shell  concealed  in  the 
mantle  ;  m,  the  membranous  shield  under  which  the  shell  is 


is  au 


proboscis  is  rstner  long, 
uu  each  aide  uf  the  b**>  of  the 


concealed;  n,  a  sinus  through  which  an  arm  is  sometimes  pro- 
truded; o.'tlie  tentacula,  at  the  base  of  which  the  eyes  are 
placed. 

Family  V.— Iantiiems. 
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fin  :  dvttttut*  of  an  operculum 


of  the  right 


Ianthena  erifua.  PI.  17.  f.  59.  The  animal  U  destitute  of 
an  operculum,  but  the  ihi.I.t  surface  of  its  foot  ii  provided  with 
a  vesicular  organ  resembling  a  foamy  bubble,  but  wh.ch  is,  in 
tact,  composed  of  a  solid  substance,  which  prevents  it  from 
crawling,  but  enable*  it  to  float  »ti  the  surface  of  the  uater: 
the  head  i»  provided  with  a  cylindrical  proboscis,  terminated 
by  a  vertically  cleft  mouth,  and  armed  with  little  book*,  and  is 
'  with  a  bifurcated 


I.ymtura  itagnali 
two"  compressed,  br< 
whose  inner  edge  the  eyes  are  »il 
and  needs,  and  their  stomach  Is  a 
1  by  a  crop. 


Family  X.— Colimacea. 
Shells  acately  spiral,  with  no 


Shelb  acutely  spiral,  with  no  projecting  parts  on  their  exte 
rlor.  except  the  markings  of  their  periodical  additions;  th> 
right  margin  of  the  aperture  frequently  reflected  nutwai  " 
the  tentarula  are  cylindrical,  and  usually  four  in  number, 
two  to  othy  :  and  deslituto  of  operculum.   They  are  ten 


Cyelottoma  elegant.  PI.  CO.  f.  )0.  The  animal  is  provided 
with  two  cylindrical  tentacula  terminated  by  blunt  tubercles, 
with  eyes  situated  at  their  external  base,  placed  on  two  ob- 
tuse tubercles;  and  provided  with  a  horny  operculum  instead 
of  branchiie.  The  animal  has  merely  a  vascular  network 
spread  o«er  the  parietes  of  its  pectoral  cavity.  See  article 
tonrhology,  Vol.  II.  p.  376. 

Succtnca  amphibia.  PI.  60.  f.  58.    With  four  tontacula,  two 
short  and  two  longer,  at  the  ti 
each  of  the  tentacula 


die,  below  which 


PI.  60.  f.  57 
'«.    PI.  60.  f.  15. 


of  which  are  placed  the  eyes  ; 
ed  with  a  ring  near  the.  mid- 
>r  to  the  base. 


ORDER  IV.— GASTEROPODA. 

spiral.  desUtute  of  any  shell,  provided  with 
:  attached  its  whole  length  under  the  belly,  for 


Some  of 


*  of  this  division  are  naked,  and  destitute 


of  nny  calcarious  covering ;  others  are  provided  with  a  dorsal 
plate  ;  and  a  third  series  hare  a  shell  which  Is 


■  or  less 

concealed  In  their  mantle.  The  animals  of  this  order  are 
limited  by  Lamarck  to  those  whose  bodie*  are  straight,  and 
never  «pirally  convoluted,  and  which  are  provided  wllh  a  mus- 
cular disk  or  foot,  united  to  the  body  nearly  ila  whole  length. 

SECTION  I. — PNEUMOBRANCHIJE. 
Branch!*  in  the  form  of  a  vascular  net  on  the  w*U  of  a  oar- 
and mSSmuffS.  by  *         WhiCh  *"  *ni,l,*l  cont"w'u 
Famiit  I.— Limaci**. 

*  in  Hie  form  of  a  vascular  net  on  the  partition  of  a 
canty,  the  aperture  of  w  hich  the  animal  can  con- 
»»  Pl*«»ure.    I  be  body  of  the  animals  is  elon- 


So 


gated,  and  tl.ey  crawl  by 
the  sides  by  a  very 


fitrina  lerytiitoj.    PI.  fiO  f.  7. 


too  lartre  to  be  completely  draivn  will 
i»  provided  with  a  double  border,  the 
Tided  into  several  lobes,  extends  eousi 


l'he  body  of  the  an 
thin  the  shell  ;  the 


imal  is 

mantle 
is  di. 


Family  VI.— Xbritacea. 

Shells  semiglobular  or  oval,  destitute  of  a  columella;  and  the 
left  margin  edged  and  transverse  ;  provided  with  an  opercu- 
lum |  Inhabit  fresh  waters  and  the  sea. 

Salica  monilifrra.  PI.  60.  f.  35.  A  front  view,  with  tentaru- 
lar  head  and  mantle  reflected  ;  c,  the  head  ;  f.  37.  a  view  of  the 
head  from  beneath  :  f.  3S,  one  of  the  cartilaginous  jaws. 

Neritima  Jturialilit.    PI.  60.  f.  18.    The  foot  in  the  animal  is 
shorter  thau  the  shell ;  the  head  cylindrical  and  notched  by  a  i 
furrow,  and  provided  with  two  long  puiuted  tentacula,  with 
the  eyes  sessile  at  their  base. 

Family  VII.— Pebistomida. 

Shell  conoid  or  sub-conoid  with  an  operculum,  and  the  mar- 
gins of  the  aperture  united.  All  the  species  are  fluviatile,  the 
animals  respiring  in  water. 

imptira.  PI.  60.  f.  II.  The  animal  has  two  linear 
subulate  tentacula.  with  eyes  at  their  base  ;  the  month  trian- 
gular ;  the  foot  sub- triangular ;  and  the  branch!*  composed  of 
tufted  filaments. 

raloata  pitcinalit.   PL  60.  f.  61 . 

Family  VIII.— Mblamdes. 

The  margins  of  the  aperture  disunited ;  and  the  right  one 
edged  ;  animal  provided  with  two  tentacula. 

Pirena  Hadagatcarentit.   Pk  17.  f.  C7. 

Family  IX. — Lymnjbcea. 

With  an  oblong  acutely  tapering  spire,  generally  smooth  on 
the  external  surface,  and  having  the  outer  margin  of  the  aper- 
ture always  acutely  edged,  and  not  reflected.  Animal  amphi- 
bious, generally  destitu  e  of  an  operculum ;  and  the  tentacula 
flattened. 

PI.  60.  f.  ♦.    The  animal  provided  with 
id  triangular  t>  ittacula,  near  the  base  of 
situated.    I  hey  feed  on  plants 


considerably  beyond  I 
and  being  reflected  over  it  polishes  it  by  friction. 

Trttacella  Srutulum.     Pi.  60.  f.  6.     Body  oblong,  with  a 
shell  at  the  posterior  extremity  ;  four  tentacula ; 
placed  in  the  longest  pair  ;  anal  opening  at  the  post 
tremitv. 

Umax  oter.   PI.  31.  f.  23. 
rugous  toward*  the  tail. 

Onkidium  Typha.  PI.  31.  f.  7.  Body  oblong,  and  i 
on  both  sides  by  the  mantle;  tentarula  two, cylindrical  i 
tractile;  mouth  without  jaws,  and  with  two 


SECTION  II.— HYDROBR  ANCHI.E. 

Family  II.— Lamiysiacea. 

The  branchial  are  situated  in  a  particular  cavity  toward*  the 
posterior  part  of  the  bark,  and  covered  by  an  opercular  srutel- 
lum  ;  they  are  provided  with  tentacula.  The  animals  of  this 
famiiy  resemble  large  -nails,  but  hare  a  thicker  body,  and  are 
broader  towards  the  posterior  part,  and  have  a  larger  margin 
to  their  mantle;  the  head  projerts,  and  is  provided  with  four 
tentacula.  two  of  which  are  placed  uear  the  mouth,  and  the 
other  two  more  behind,    i  he  branchial  acutellum  is  corneous 

Dolabella  eattota.  Pi  17.  f.  OT.  Body  oblong,  narrowed  be- 
fore, widened  posteriorly  with  the  borders  of  the  mantle  folded 

four  sctnituhular  tentacula  set 


widened  posteriorly  with 
the  back  ;  provided  with 
lira;  branchial  operculum 


inclosing  a  shell  ;  anal  opening 


over  I 
in  pairs . 

situated  near  the  braurbias. 

Lapl.yna  de pliant.  PI.  &f .  f.  8.  pi.  60.  f.  17.  Body  oblong  con- 
vex, with  a  large  mantle  bordering  it  on  each  side,  which  covers 
the  bark  while  in  a  state  of  repose;  head  with  a  neck  at- 
tached ;  and  with  four  tentacula  disposed  in  pairs ;  branchial 
operculum  inclosing  a  shell ;  anal  opening  placed  on  the 
back,  near  the  branchiae. 

Family  III.— Bv'llacea. 

Head  very  Indistinct :  the  branchiae  are  situate  in  a  particular 
cavity,  towards  the  posterior  region  of  the  back,  and  covered 
by  a  mantle ;  they  are  destitute  of  tentaru'.a,  and  branchial 
operculum.  Some  species  are  unprovided  with  either  exterior 
or  interior  shell ;  and  in  others  the  shell  is  completely  concealed 
in  the  mantle  :  and  there  a 
shell  attached  by  a  muscle. 

Bulla  hydatit.  PI.  60.  f.  86.  Body  oblong  ovate,  slightly 
convex,  divided  into  two  transverse  portions,  with  the  mantle 
folded  posteriorly ;  branrhiv  covered ;  anal  opening  on  the 
right  side ;  body  behind  covered  with  a  shell.  This  figure  ex- 
hibits the  back  of  the  shell,  with  the  lateral  fin-like  membranes 
protruded  a.  F.  87.  The  giirsrd  magnified,  a*,  a,  n,  the  tips 
of  the  plates  covered  by  a  thin  membrane,  and  surrounding  a 
muscular  integument,  thickened  at  the  upper  part  A  ,-  the  part 
attached  to  the  mouth  c,  with  the  oss<>pliagiis  communicating 
with  the  gurard ;  if.  the  Intestinal  canal.  F.  &».  The  gizzard 
laid  open  at  its  anterior  end,  showing  the  three  corrugated  cor- 
neous plates  e  e  r,  with  their  connecting  ligaments  J,  magnified. 

Bulla  aperta.  PI.  60.  f.  A3.  Lateral  lobes  of  the  foot 
thickened  and  reflected  upwards :  head  Indistinct ;  destitute  of 
tentarula ;  bronchia?  dorsal ;  shell  concealrd  in  the  mantle,  a. 
f.  HI,  the  gir.xurd  composed  of  three  testsccous  plates,  showing 
the  smaller  plate  b,  with  the  connecting  ligament  c.  f.  So, 
another  view  of  the  gieiard,  showing  the  two  larger  plate*  d  d, 
with  their  connecting  Ligaments  j  e,  the  gullet ;  /,  the  alimentary 


Family  IV.— Calyftoacea. 


are  situate  in  a  cavity  on  the  back  near  the 
beyond  or  included  in  the  cavity  ;  shell  al- 


by  a  shell; 
the  eyes  sit. 

elliptical.  • 
inimals,  and 


A nrylut  fuviatilii,  PI.  CO.  f.  9.  Body 
two  compressed  slightly  truncated  tentacula, 
uated  at  their  internal  base  ;  the  foot  short 
little  narrower  than  the  body.  They  ai 
found  on  aquatic  plants  iu  slow  running 


Family  V.— Semiphyllidiacea. 

The  branch isr  are  situated  under  the  margin  of  the  mantle, 
and  disposed  in  a  longitudinal  aeries  on  the  right  side  of  the 
body  ;  respiring  in  water. 

Plfurobranchut  plutnula.  PI.  GO.  f.  14.  Animal  with  an  oval 
fleshy  body,  rover.-d  by  a  mantle;  the  foot  is  broad,  and 
equally  margined  :  the  branrhia-  are  placed  on  the  right  side, 
situate  in  a  canal;  mouth  anterior  and  placed  below  In  the 
form  of  a  proboscis ;  two  cylindrical  tentacula,  which  are  longi- 
tudinally deft  on  the  external  side.  Shell  internal,  thin  and 
obliquely  flattened,  and  lodged  in  the  back. 

PI.  60.  f.  Vi.  Alimentary  canal ;  a  the  first  stomach  ;  r  the 
second  stomach  ;  d  the  third  stomach  ;  r  the  fourth  stomach. 
I  he  irsopbmfns  dilates  into  a  membranous  crop  a;  at  the  lower 
part  of  which,  ft.  the  bile  is  poured  in.  It  communicates  bv  a 
narrow  card, a  with  the  second  stomach  c,  winch  i,  a  giixLt 
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with  thin  hot  muscular  parietes.  The  third  stomach  rf,  1« 
sraauus,  and  precisely  resembles  the  plicated  itiimxli  of  rami* 
,  in  Mil  disposed  in  large  but  delicate  fold*,  by  mean*  of 
1  aJtaaentaxy  matter  con  lained  in  it  in  moulded  into  long 
ids  The  fourth  stomach  e,  U  membranous,  like  the 
t^.  but  smaller.  It  i*  remarkable  that  the  gu tard  containa  a 
'  rrwore.  running  through  iU 

to  a 


F.  41  Another  vicar  of  the  animal ,  g,  its  protracted  fora- 
■en ,  *  ».  Um  tower  lamina,  or  b<irder  of  the  sustentaculum  ; 
a.  Ike  upper  lamina,  under  the  middle  of  which  the  shell  U  con- 
um. km-  feeler ,  /,  the  tentaeula,  at  Um  base  of 


■jpcwr  Ian 
tJooy« 


Family  VI.— Phyllioucia. 


The  branchiae  are  situate  under  the 
in  a  longitudinal  series 


margin  of  the  mantle, 
wound  the  body.  The 


■at a    PI.  (0.  f.  21.  The  body  is  entirely  covered 
tttr  bead  provided  with  two  pointed  tentaeula,  and 
;  the  bran.hia"  are  di»- 
wirta  of  the  mantle^ the 

aspire.  ' 


K  23 


The  alimentary  canal,   av,  the  month ;  ft,  the  buccal 
taw  tuuitw  ;  d,  the  stomach  ;  t  e,  the  intestine.    F.  84 
represents  the  toasrue  of  the  patella  of  Ita  natural  sixe  ;  f.  35.  ia 
f  *\  Tl,  and  -l-i,  are  the  cartilaginous  jaws. 

"y,  near  three  inches 
,  except  at  the  apes, 
I  it  is  sort  and  somewhat  dilated  ;  the  surface  roughened 
'  rows  of  teeth,  the  side  rows  alternating  with  the 
middle  one,  whirh  is  quadrifid,  while  the  side  teeth  are  divided 
oolr  into  two  points.  There  are  also  placed  along  each  side  a 
double  row  of  cylindrical  tubes,  whose  apertures  Took  towards 
the  has*.  This  curious  spintgerous  tongue  is  never  protruded 
beyond  the  margin  of  the  Upa.  It  seems  to  he  used  fur  rasping 
down  the  food  ,  and,  in  proportion  as  the  anterior  prickles  are 
worn  away  in  this  operation,  and  absorbed,  another  portion  of 
the  twsurwe  U  brought  forward  to  supply  ita  place  j  but  that 
he  do  deficiency  in  its  length,  we  find  the  apex  soft 
I  in  fact  a  continual  growth  and  additions 


there  may 


t.  If,  The  head  anterior,  sessile 
or  eyes ;  branch  la- 
the margin  of  the  skin  ;  anal 


opening  at  the  posterior  extremitv.  F.  S3  The  animal  ex. 
ti  a*  ted  a  a.  the  ventre;  c  c  c,  the  Intestinal  canal;  e,  the 
anal  opening;  d  d  d  4,  the  liver ; /,  the  ovarium. 


Family  VII.— Tbitokiacba. 
The  hranchiw^are  placed  ^xter^ly.^md  situated  above  the 


The  —»«-»»*«  of  this  family  are  distinguished  from  those  of 
the  ether  Gasteropoda,  by  the  situation  of  their  bronchia*,  which 
are  all  exterior ;  in  several  genera  these  appear  to  lie  a  degen- 
eration of  the  mantle,  or  to  be  formed  by  portions  of  It 
basing  berosae  branchial  •  the  body  is  always  destitute  of  a 
shelly  covering,  and  neither  have  they  one  internally.  All  the 
animals  inhabit  the  sea. 


ffeeu  arg-ttt.  PI.  38.  f.  9.  The  body  oblong,  plain,  convex, 
or  subprianaauic.  bordered  all  around  by  a  membrane  extend, 
•ag  to  each  side  of  the  head :  mouth  placed  anteriorly  and 
below;  four  tentaeula.  two  of  which  are  situate  in  a  hollow 
an  the  body, and  the  two  others  near  the  mouth:  anal  opening 
•ear  the  bavse  of  the  back,  surrounded  by  projecting,  lacfueated 
and  fringe*,  branch  ur  ;  generative  aperture  on  the  right  side, 
nee  t'oochotog y.  Vol.  II.  p.  37a 

TeCaes  Irporma.  PL  00.  f.  30.  The  alimentary  canal, 
the  proboscis ,  t>,  the  ovophagus  ;  c,  the  stomach  ;  <f,  the  in 
tine  ;  e,  the  hepatic  duct ;  f,  the  liver ;  g,  the  hepatic  arts 
*  a,  sahvary  elands—  the  parte  are  laid  open. 

F.  19.  The  horny  jaws  of  a  Triton*. 

ORDER  V.—PTEROPODA. 


Destitute  of  any  shell,  foot,  or 
seinng  their  prey  ;  but  provf " 
kar  ins.  fitted  for  s 


The 
fins .  they  are 
pMHMfsM,  ur 


of  this 


of  a  small  site,  and  either  destitute  of  ap- 
very  short  ones,  situate  at  the  head  ; 


//yoiru  tridntnla.  PI.  60.  f.  36.  Body  enveloped  in  a  shell, 
JJ^^wo^opno^^etractile  flns^aserted  at  the  .■id£4of  the. 


CLASS  IL 

ACEPHALOUS  MOLLUSCA, 

OB  SOFT  ANIMALS  DBSTITtTB  OF  A  HSAD. 

The  second  great  division  of  teetaceous  Molloaea,  c 
animals  which  are  destitute  of  any  apparent  bead,  and  _ 
been  denominated  by  Lamarck,  Conciiivbba.  Their  mouth  is 
concealed  in  the  bottom,  or  between  the  folds  of  their  mantle, 
which  is  usually  doubled  and  Incloses  the  body,  in  the  same 
manner  as  a  book  la  clasped  over  by  ita  rover ;  but  it  often 
happens,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  two  lobes  uniting  before, 
It  forms  a  tube ;  sometimes  it  Is  closed  at  one  end,  and  then  it 
represents  a  sac.  The  mantle  is  generally  covered  by  a  < 
ous,  testaceous  bivalve  shell  united  by  a  hinge  or  ligame 
in  some  Instance*  the  shell  la  multi valve ;  in  two  L 
ever,  it  is  only  of  a  cartilaginous  or  membranaceous  nature. 
The  animal  is  always  attached  to  this  shelly  covering  by 
strong  muscles,  by  means  of  which  it  can  open  or  close  the 
sides  of  its  covering  at  pleasure.  The  brain  is  situated  over 
the  mouth,  where  one  or  two  o 
The  bronchia-  or  gills,  i 

ered  with  vascular  mesne*,  under  or  between  which  i 
water:  and  ore  more  simple  in  those  genera  which  are  desti- 
tute of  a  shell.  The  leaflets  of  which  the  branch!:*  are  com- 
posed are  generally  crescent-shaped,  placed  on  each  side  of  the 
clonk,  covering  the  abdomen  of  the  animal  upon  the  sides  of 
whirh  they  are  attached  in  pairs;  they  are  formed  of  a  tissue 
of  small  vessels  arranged  close  together,  like  the  pipe*  of  an 
organ.  From  theae  branch  ia-  the  blood  proceeds  to  the  heart, 
which  is  placed  towards  the  back,  is  very  small,  but  provided 
with  venous  and  arterial  vessel*.  The  liver  I*  extensive,  and 
embraces  the  stomach  and  the  greater  proportion  of  the  alimeu- 
tary  canal. 

The  mouth  is  always  devoid  of  teeth,  and  is  capable  of  onlv 
receiving  the  molecules,  conducted  to  it  by  the  water  ;  at  earn 
side  of  the  mouth  are  four  thin  triangular  leaflets,  which  are 
the  extremities  of  the  lips.  Some  species  are  provided  with 
two  stomachs. 

The  whole  animals  of  this  division  fecundate  themselves,  and 
in  many  of  the  species,  the  young  ones  are  extremely  numer- 
ous, and  pass  some  time  in  the  thickness  of  the  bronchia? ' 
quitting  the  parent.    The  whole 


or  two  other  ganglia  are  observable. 
i  consist  of  large  lamella;  cov- 


The  foot  of  the  animal  when  it  exists  is  a  mere  fleshy  mass, 
the  motions  of  which  are  effected  by  a  mechanism  analogous  U> 

The  Concn^eroVfhL4u^a?ck  aVVwpara^td^nto  two  order*  as 
follow*  :— 

ORDER  I. — MONOMYARIA. 

With  but  one  internal  muscle  of  attachment,  and  the  thell 
marked  interiorly  with  one  subcentral  muscular  impression. 

SECTION  I. 

Ligament  none,  or  at  least  unknown,  or  replaced  by  a  ten- 
-  cord,  which  supports  the  shell. 

Family  I.— Bbacbiopoda. 

With  two  opposite  ciliated  arm*,  placed  near  the  mouth, 
rolled  up  in  a  spiral  form  when  the  animal  is  in  a  state  of  repose; 
mantle  provided  with  two  separate  lobe*  before,  which  envelop 
the  body.   Shell  bivalve,  adhering  directly,  or  by  means  of 


Family  II.— Ruoista. 


Nothing  is 
ige  of  the  t 
hooks  are  vlslbl 


hinii 


of  the  animal,  nor  of  the  ligament 
shell;  the  valve*  are  very  unequal ;  and  no  dial 


Crania  pertonala.    PI.  60.  f.  73. 

SECTION  II. 
Ligament  not  marginal,  but  inclosed  in  a  I 


Family  I.— Obtbacba. 

Ligament  interior,  or  at  least  partly  so;  shell  in 
foliaceous,  and  sometimes  papyraceous.  The  animal  has 
foot,  arm,  nor  projecting  aipli 


ilion. 

Anomia  ephippium.    PI.  60.  f.  41. 

Ottrta  Edutt$,  the  Edible  oyster,  pi.  60.  f.  73.  The  animals 
of  this  genus,  of  all  others,  appear  to  possess  faculties, 
the  lowest  in  the  scale  of  animal  existence.  Many  are  Hied  to 
rocks,  or  other " 
of  seeking 


her  bodies  under  wnter,  and  therefore  are  incapable 
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MOLLU8CA. 


ie*.  by  a  by<*u- 
•tta.-h.-d,  aud 


not  foliaeeniis.   Some  genera  fix  themselves  to 
11-,  while  in  other*  the  lower  valve  U 
y  of  tho  pectciis  are  at  liberty. 

Sp>mdifiut  gtrdemput.  PI.  00.  f.  SO.  d  e.  the  branch  i.-»- ;  b, 
the  mouth  ;  t  A  i,  the  abdomen  ;  «,  the  (Treat  adductor  muscle. 

/Vcfen  f.;  PI.  00.  f.  77.  a  *  r  rf,  the  two  lobe*  of  the 
mouth  ;  t  e,  the  byssu* ;  / /,  the  abdomen ;  x,  the  intestinal 
r  <nal :  g,  the  mouth,  ornamented  with  a  inn..'  ;  A,  the  great 
adductor  muscle.  1  he  animal.,  of  this  genu*  po-ses*  consider- 
able  power*  of  locomotion,  which  was  well  known  at  the 
time  Aristotle  wrote.  They  have  the  power  of  removing 
themselves  from  oue  place  to  another,  on  dry  land,  by  succes- 
sire  leajw.  Thin  ha*  Ven  full*  established  by  recent  experi- 
ment*. A  basket  filled  with  the  Pteteit  ojtrrcularu,  or  com. 
nxin  edible  scallop,  ha*  l>een  [il  seed  mi  the  lea  shore,  near 
the  edge  of  the  water,  when  nil  the  individuals  have  speedily 
found  their  way  to  the  tea  They  hare  but  a  small  oval  foot 
placed  on  a  cylindrical  pedicle,  between  a  sac-like  abdorm-u 
that  is  suspended  betweeu  the  branchia-.  Some  species  swim 
with  rapidity  by  suddenly  opening  and  closing  their  valve*. 
The  mantle  is  surrounded  by  two  ranees  of  filaments,  several 
of  the  external  ones  .•  terminated  by  a  little  greenish  glo- 
bule. The  mouth  has  numerous  branched  tenlacula  instead  of 
the  four  usual  labial  leaflets. 

Lima  tqiuimnta.  PI.  60.  f.  72.  Tho  mantle  is  provided  with 
nim  rr   filament*  of  different  lengths,  but  destitute  of  tuber- 
cles, and  more  intHrnally.  with  a  large  border  which  closes  the 
opening  of  the  shell,  and  even  forms  a  veil  in  front.  The  foot 
is  small,  and  the  byssu*  minute.  The  lima-  swim  with  great 
raoidity,  by  opening  and  closing  their  valve*. 

SECTION  I1L 
Ligament  marginal  and  elongated. 

Family  I.— Mallkacea. 

ligament  marginal,  sublinear,  and  either  simple  or  inter - 
ipted  by  crenulatiuu* ;  shell  foliaceous  or  more  or  less  In- 


Aticula  Taimtina.  PI.  GO.  f. 90-  abed,  the  mantle,  the 
duplicate  of  which  contain*  the  ovarium,  ffgg;  the  bytsus, 
A.;  the  abdomen,  k,  ,,  the  anal 


Family  II.— Mytilacea. 

Hinge  with  a  sub-interior  ligament,  which  is  marginal, 
linear,  and  very  entire,  occupying  a  great  part  of  the  anterior 
border  i  shell  but  seldom  foliaceoua.  Nearly  the  whole  of  this 
family  attach  themselves  to  marine  bodies  by  a  by*-? us.  They 
have  a  tongue-shaped  foot,  by  the  aid  of  which  they  attach 
their  by s- u»  to  extraneous  substances. 

Pinna  nobilii.  PI.  60.  f.  91.  a,  b,  e,  d,  lobea  of  the  mantle  ; 
AT.  ftA,  adductor  muscles  ,  >  t,  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  ani- 
mal is  elongated  like  it*  shell;  it  la  destitute  of  projecting 
siphons,  and  has  a  couicai  foot ,  the  mantle  is  close  along  the 
cide  of  the  ligament;  the  foot  resembles  a  small  tongue  ex- 
cavnted  by  a  sulcus,  and  is  provided  with  a  small  transverse 
muscle  situated  at  the  acute  angle  formed  by  the  valves,  near 
which  is  the  mouth.  By  the  side  of  the  vent,  which  ia  behind 
this  large  muscle,  is  a  conical  appendage,  peculiar  to  the  genus, 
susceptible  of  expanaiou  aud  elongation,  the  uscot  which  is  un- 
known. 

Afyf Hut  edulit.   PI.  60.  f.  71. 

Family  III. — Tbidacii its*. 

The  shell  Is  transversely  equlvalve.  with  the  muscular  im- 
pressions situated  under  the  middle  of  the  upper  margin,  and 
prolonged  on  ea.-h  side  ,  the  mantle  is  close  and  perforated 
by  three  holes,  through  one  of  which  passes  the  foot;  the 
second  furnishes  an  entrance  and  exit  for  the  water  requisite 
for  respiration  ;  and  the  third  is  a  passage  for  the  excretion*  ; 
the  two  latter  not  being  prolonged  into  tubes  as  in  the  Mytil- 
acea. 

Tridaemt  Bigot.  PI.  00  f.  6k  The  animal  is  very  singu- 
lar, and  unlike  mint  others  of  this  class,  being  pressed  out  of 
the  shell  in  front  instead  of  being  placed  within  the  valves. 
He  anterior  side  nt  the  mantle  i*  widely  opened  for  the  pas- 
sage  of  the  byssus;  a  little  below  the  anterior  angle  i»  another 
..|H  iung  which  transmits  water  tn  the  branch!:.-,  and  in  the 
middle  uf  the  inferior  side  is  a  third  and  smaller  one  which  cor. 
responds  to  the  vent,  so  that  the  posterior  angle  transmits 
nothing  and  is  only  occupied  by  a  cavity  of  the  mantle  open  at 
the  third  orifice.  There  Is  but  a  single  transverse  muscle  cor- 
responding to  the  middle  of  the  valves. 

The  tendinous  byssu*  by  which  these  gigantic  shell*— some- 
times weighing  300  pouod*— attach  themselves  to  rock.,  is  so 
ili>ek  and  strong  that  an  ax  is  required  to  sever  it.  Nearly 
all.ed  to  tins  species  is  Tnducna  t^ua^ota,  pL  I*.  f.  37. 

ORDER  II. — DIMYAIRA. 

Shell  having  two  distinct  and  lnleral  muscular  impre-.ioi... 
which  are  deep  and  widely  separated,  being  placed  ucar  the 
lateral  extremities  ol  the  valves.  6  I  wee™  max  uie 


SECTION  I. 
always  inequivalva  and  irregular. 

Family  I.— Chamacba. 

Shell  inequi  valve, Irregular,  and  adherent;  with  two separnt**- 
muscular  impressions;  ligament  placed  externally  ;  I" 
provided  with  short,  separate  siphon*. 


Chama  ervi'haidet.    PI.  00.  f.  54. 
Chama  antiquatl.    PI.  00.  f.  55. 
tie ;  c,  the  abdomen  ;  dd,  the  foot. 


ah,  the  lobe*  of  the  roau- 


SECTION  II.-LAMELL1PEDE3. 


This  familY  c 
times  provided 


Family  I.— Nayades. 

fresh  water  shells ;  the  hinge  anme- 
_  wiUi  an  irregular,  simple,  or  cleft  tooth,  and  m 
longitudinal  prolonged  oue ;  sometimes  destitute  of  any  ;  or  ia 
furnished  in  its  whole  length  with  irregular  granular  tuber- 
cles; the  posterior  muscular  impression  compound;  and  th*» 
unbones  often  decorticated ;  the  muscular  impressions  are  la- 
teral and  distant,  that  of  the  posterior  side  being  composed  of 
two  or  three  distinct,  uuequal  impressions  ;  the  animal  ia  des- 
titute of  any  projecting  tube  or  siphsm  ;  the  foot  is  elongated, 
transverse,  and  rounded,  which  it  protrudes  betweeu  th* 
valves,  and  u»e»  to  change  its  position. 

Amidtmta  ci/iftiea.   PI.  00.  f.  43.  a,  the  mouth,  into  which 
a  bristle  has  been  introduced  ;  b,  the  stomach,  under  which  the 
fire  turns  in  the  foot  an 


it  returns,  runs  posteriorly  along  the  back  of  the  animal 
beneath  the  hinge,  and  above  the  respiratory  organs,  pasting 
through  the  midst  ol  the  heart,  c,  and  opening  at  d  above  the 
posterior  muscle  closing  the  shells,  beneath  the  small  tube  of 
the  cloak.  This  description  applies  gene  rail  y  to  most  trivalvea. 
but  iu  the  oyster  the  rectum  does  not  pass  through  the  heart, 

I'nio pietorum.  PI.  60.  f.  49.  The  animal  has  two  tnbiform 
openings  formed  of  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  mantle,  and 
furnished  with  numerous  and  small  ten tacula ;  it  has  no  bys- 
sus; foot  large,  rounded  and  muscular;  it  ia  hermaphrodite 
and  produces  its  young  alive.  Uvea  in  mud,  at  the  bottom  of 
lake*  and  rivers. 


Family  II — Tbigonacea. 


Primary  teeth  of  the  shell 
vertely;  ligament  exterior. 

PL  18.  f.  35. 


Family  III.— Abcacea. 

Primary  teeth  of  the  shell  small,  numerous,  and  disposed  in  a 
line  on  each  valve  of  the  shell,  either  in  a  straight  or  inter- 
rupted series.  The  valves  do  not  close  perfectly  in  the  i 
In  consequence  of  having  a  horny  plate  or  fillet  placed 
the  abdomen  of  the  animal,  that  serve*  as  a  foot,  aud  by  ' 
It 


Area  Sna>.   PI.  60.  f.  50. 

Aica  barbata.   PI.  60.  f.  70.   a,  the  foot. 

I'eetunculut  I'ilonu.   PI.  60.  f.  56. 

Family  IV.— Cabdiacea. 

Primary  teeth  of  the  shell  irregular,  both  in  their  form  and 
situation,  and  having  generally  oue  or  two  lateral  teeth,  la 
the  animal,  the  mantle  i*  open  before,  and  there  are  betides 
two  separate  apertures,  one  for  respiration  and  the  other  for 


the  faves.  which  are  prolonged  in  tube*,  sometime*  distinct, 
and  at  others  united  in  one  single  mass.  There  ia  always  a 
transverse  muscle  nt  each  extremity,  and  a  foot  generally  used 
for  locomotion.    Those  which  are  provided  with  luiur  tubes 


for 

always  live  in 

Itoeardia  cor. 


Those  which  are'  protitM  « fth^ong 
>*e  or  sand. 

PI.  60.  f.  U8.    In  all  the  species  the  tig. 


ament  of  the  shell  i»  exterior,  and  very  short ;  two  distinct 
muscular  impressions.  The  animal  is  furnished  on  each  side 
with  two  unequal  tubes,  ciliated  at  their  orifices,  and  on  thai 


•  <tlier  side  with  a  large  muscular  foot. 

Cardium  ruttievm.  PI.  60.  f.  60.  «e,  the  trachea- ;  n,  part 
of  the  abdomen  ;  bb,  the  branchia- ;  c,  the  adductor  muscle. 

Family  V.— Conchacea. 

Shell  with  three  primary  teeth,  at  Ien«t  in  one  valve,  and  the 
other  with  a  similar  number,  or  less  iu  some  species ;  sometimes 
provided  with  latpral  teeth.  The  animal  has  generally  tuo 
tubes  or  siphons  projecting  from  its  mantle,  one  of  which  an- 
swer* the  purpose  of  a  passage  for  the  water  to  the  branchiir, 
and  the  other  for  dejected  matters;  the  foot  is  lamellilorm. 
All  the  animal*  of  this  family  inhabit  sand  or  mud. 


Subdieition  I. 

Generally  destitute  of  lateral  teeth  ; 
siphons  of  tho  animal  elongated  and  un 
and  projecting. 

t  rnui  l  errttrota.    PI.  00.  f  flo. 
Chythnra  Ch.oH.:    PI.  00.  f.  4*. 

PI.  00.  f  53. 
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MAMm  //. 

F-»»h  water  shells  covered  wtlh  a  spurious  epidermis  and 

"  te»til. 


C«r4w  n»<T»Ai  PI  60.  f.  50.  Animal  provided  with  a  doubto 
uiut«l  tube  at  the  posterior  termination  uf  the  duak,  (out 
long,  and  powerful  for  the  site  of  the  animal. 

Pundtsjas  oMiquum.    PI.  CO.  f.  50. 

SECTION  III.-TENUIPEDES. 

Family  I.— Nymfhacba. 

Ssefl  never  having  more  than  two  primary  teeth  in  each 
valve,  frequently  MP^f  atita^tternj  extremities ;  ligament  ex- 


PI.  60.  f.  46.  The  animal  haa  two  long 
i Wooer  tub**,  which  are  received  iuto  a  sinus  of  the  mantle  ; 

with  a  brand  foot.    F.  47.  The  right  valve 


.    a  a,  the  adductor  muscles;  A,  the  foot;  *  I,  the 
;  ai  n,  the  two  lobes  of  the  bronchia? ;  b  d,  ce,  the  two 
the left  rem  i.  at.. 


PI.  60.  f.  97. 

Family  II.— LtTHOFBAGi. 

more  or  lew  at  their  i 
;  they  "bore  into 
.hells,  but  by  what 
vered. 

''exempt*  rruj.    PI.  K  f.  63. 

Family  III — Cobhulacba. 


>;  ligament 
the  aid  of 
not  yet 


rwCrvto.    PI.  18.  f.  72. 

Family  IV.— Mactvac.ca. 


Shell  eqm  valve,  frequently  gaping  at  the  later* 
I  rameiit  placed  interiorly,  or  partly  exteriorly 


extremities ; 
with 


PI.  GO.  f.  40.   6c,  the  t 


SECTION  IV.-CRASSIPEDES. 


l;  d,  the 


either  entirely  or  in  part  united  before  the  foot. 


Family  I.— Myasia. 

Shell  with  a  brmd  spoon-shaped  tooth  in  each  valve,  or  in 
•ete  only,  and  gaping  at  both  lateral  extremities,  or  at  one 
-aij  ,  ligament  placed  interiorly.   Live  sunk  in  ooze  or  sand. 

Vv«  waria.  Pi.  to.  f.  45.  The  mantle  open-*  at  the  ante- 
rior extremity,  or  near  the  middle  only,  for  the  pasture  of  the 
foot,  and  extended  from  the  other  end  with  a  double  tube 
wh.  li  projects  from  the  shell,  whose  extremities  are  always 
gaping  i  tie  double  tube  forma  a  fleshy  cylinder. 


Family  II.— Solenidis. 

Shell  transversely  elongated,  without  accessory  nieces,  and 
gaping  at  the  lateral  extremities  only ;  ligament  placed  exte- 
rn srlj  ;  the  foot  iesur*  from  the  anterior  extremity  or  from 
taat  side  la  which  the  teeth  are  nearest. 

Sol**  Vagina.  PI.  60.  f.  96.  The  font  of  the  animal  is  conical, 
which  eaaMea  it  to  burrow  with  (treat  facility  in  the  sand.  e. 
the  trachue ;  k.  the  cloak ;  n  n,  adductor  muscles  ;  the  foot,  b  e. 

Family  IIL— Pholadabia. 

Shell  bivalve,  with  accessary  pieces  to  the  valves ;  they  gen- 
erally gape  much  anteriorly.   The  whole  family  are  borers. 

FK'Ju  dartytw .  PI.  CO.  f.  95.  The  mantle  is  reflected  exter- 
nal y  upon  the  hinge,  where  it  sometimes  contains  two  or  three 
supernumerary  caJ carious  bodies ,  the  foot  issues  through  the 
aprrtore  on  the  side  next  the  mouth,  where  it  is  widest,  and 
from  the  opposite  one  project  the  two  tubes,  which  are  united 
and  susceptible  of  inflection  in  every  direction. 

Family  IV.— Tubicola. 

Shell  contained  in  a  testaceous  sheath,  distinct  from  its 
valves,  incrusted  entirely  or  in  part  in  the  wall  uf  this  tube,  or 
projecting  outwards. 

Trrtd*  Hnralu  PI.  CO.  f.  16.  The  mantle  extended  in  n 
tnbe  much  longer  than  the  two  small  rhomboids!  valves,  and 
Lrrmioalcd  by  two  short  tubes,  the  base  of  which  is  furnished 
no  each  side  with  a  stony  and  movable  operculum.  These 
ao-phala,  while  quite  young,  penetrate  and  establish  their 
kj.->c*UU>ns  m  submerged  pieces  of  wood,  such  as  piles  and  the 
bottom n  of  ships  ;  completely  destroying  them  in  a  very  short 
•pace  e.f  time.  a.  the  osophavus,  which  is  very  short,  and  lies 
•si  the  left  side  of  the  neck  ;  the  canal  swells  out,  anil  Iwcome- 
■  6.  which,  in  its  external  appearance,  in  a  Urge  bag, 
cavity  of  the  abaomco,  but, 


■n .  it  is  found  to  hare  a  septum,  r,  diri 
longitudinally  into  two  equal  cavities,  except  at  the 
part,  where  they  communicate  attf,  the  septum  being  wanl 
The  intestine  has  its  origin  close  to  the  termination  of  the  i 
nhugtis,  in  extremely  small,  dilates  into  a  cavity  containing  n 
hard,  white  spherical  body,  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  and  then 
makes  a  turn  upon  itself.  The  course  it  follows  is  shown  by 
the  letters  **. 

CLASS  CIRRIPEDA. 

Following  the  general  practice,  we  treated  the  coverings  of 
the  t'irripeda  as  a  branch  of  Conrhology ;  and  we  now  proceed 
with  the  plan  we  adopted  in  following  up  Mnllusca,  by  the 
characters  of  the  animals  which  inhabit  the  testaceous  Cirri- 
peda. 

The  Cirripeda  form  nn  intermediate  group  between  the 
Mullusca  and  Articulata.  The  bodies  are  enveloped  in  a  mantle. 


and  testaceous  plates  or  valves,  which  are  nearly  allied  to  those 
of  the  Acephala.  The  mouths  of  the  animals  are  provided  with 
lateral  jaws,  and  the  abdomen  with  filamentary  jointed  pro. 


cesses,  named  cirri,  arranged  in  pairs,  com  posed  of  i 
little  ciliated  articulations,  and  corresponding  to  feet  or  : 
similar  to  those  which  exist  under  the  tail  of  crustaceous  ani- 
mals. Their  heart  is  situated  in  the  bark,  and  the  branchiae 
emanate  from  the  sides ;  the  nervous  system  forms  a  series  uf 
ganglions,  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  These  cirri, 
however,  mar  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the  articulated 
appendages  of  some  species  of  Teredo,  while  the  ganglions  are 
in  some  measure  repetitions  of  the  posterior  ganglion  of  the 
bivalve  Mullusca.  The  position  of  these  animals  in  the  shell  is 
such,  that  the  mouth  is  at  the  bottom,  and  the  cirri  near  the 
orifice.  Between  the  last  two  cirri  is  a  long  fleshy  tube,  that 
has  sometimes,  but  erroneously,  been  taken  Tor  their  proboscis, 
and  at  the  base  of  which,  near  the  back,  is  the  anal  opening. 
Internally,  a  stomach  is  found  inflated  by  a  multitude  of  small 
cavities  in  its  parietes,  which  appear  to  fulfil  tlte  functions  of  a 
liver,  a  simple  intestine,  a  double  ovary,  and  a  double  serpen- 
tine oviduct,  whose  walls  produce  the  prolific  fluid,  and 
which,  prolonged  in  the  fleshy  tube,  open  at  its  extremity.  The 
animals  of  this  class  are  incapable  of  locomotion,  being  always 
fixed.  This  class  was  all  ranked  uudcr  a  single  genus  by  Lin* 
na-us,  by  the  title  of  Lepas.  Hrugieres  divided  them  into 
two,  and  Lamnrck  lias  subdivided  them  still  farther,  at  the 
of  Dr  Leach,  and  they  now  form  a  class  of 


- 

CA 


of  this  class  are  always  protected  by  a  i 
valve  shelly  covering,  which  is  composed  of  a  number  of  separ- 
ate pieces;  these  are  connected  by  a  membrane  in  the  peJun- 
culala,  and  those  of  the  wttilia — six  in  number — are  articulated 
at  thrir  sides,  and  kept  together  from  their  bass-,  being  attached 
to  a  rs.1  carious  plate,  which  Is  firmly  attached  to  some  ex- 
traneous substance.  These  last  form  a  conical  covering,  open 
at  the  top,  which  is  protected  by  an  operculum  or  lid,  composed 
of  four  nieces. 

The  first  order  of  cirripeda  have  but  five  valves,  and  these 
are  placed  on  the  summit  of  a  tubular,  membranous  peduncle, 
varying  in  length  in  different  species.  In  one  genus,  besides 
the  five  principal  valves,  other  smaller  ones  are  found,  which 
are  termed  accessory  valves.  All  the  animals  are  hermaphro- 
dite and  marine. 

The  characters  of  the  class  are,  soft  animals,  destitute  of 
head  and  <•><;-.  covered  with  a  plurality  of  shells,  and  always 
fixed  to  a  certain  spot ;  the  bodies  are  inarticulated,  provided 


with  a 


and  cirri; 


issuing  from  above, 


ORDER  I.— PEDUNCULATA. 

The  body  compressed,  and  supported  on  a  tubular  peduncle. 

Often  Curieri.  PL  19.  f.  26.  Body  pedunculated,  ventrieoae 
above,  and  enreloped  in  a  membranous  tunic  ;  two  lubes  dis- 
posed in  the  form  of  tnirns  directed  backwards,  open  at  their 
extremity,  truncated  and  placed  at  the  summit  of  the  tunic  ; 
having  a  lateral  opening  with  many  articulated  arms  or  feelers. 
I  vittitta.    PL  19.  f.  27.    Body  seated  oil  a  pediiucie. 

In  a  membranous  tunic,  with  an 


arms. 

rolKcipet  mitelia.   PI.  19.  f.  28.    Body  resting  on  a  I 
teudiunus  tulwrcle,  with  many  tentacular  arms. 

Anatifa  vitrra.  PI.  lit.  f.  30.  With  a  compretsed  mantle, 
open  on  one  side  and  supported  on  a  tubular  tendinous  pedun- 
cle ;  it  has  twelve  pair  of  ciliated  cirri  or  arms,  six  arising 
from  near  the  summit  on  each  side,  those  nearest  the  mouth 
being  the  thickest  and  shortest ;  the  branrhie  are 
pyramidal  appendages,  that  adhere  to  the  extern; 
whole  of  the  cirri  or  part  of  them. 

ORDER  II.— SESSILIA. 

Body  destitute  of  a  peduncle,  and  inclosed  in  a  shell  of  vari- 
ous parts,  fixed  immovably  by  its  base,  with  a  testaceous  lamina 
to  extraneous  marine  bodies  ■  the  month  at  the  upper  and  an- 
terior part  of  the  body.  In  the  interior  of  the  opening  is  placed 
an  operculum  formed  of  two  or  four  movable  pieces,  which 
the  animal  opens  in  the  ccutre  wliile  projecting  its  lent, 
arm*. 

PL  19.  f.  31.   Operculum  bivalve. 
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MOLLUSC  A. 


Ratamus  communis.  PI.  AO.  f.  94.  **,  the  rtfllff;  re,  the 
!  irr  ;  tM,  the  OTirtum ;  A,  the  »permat»c  durU ;  AH,  the  a»o. 
pharos.  Ann*  numerous,  unequal,  ciliated  and  articulated, 
each  composed  of  two  cirri  iupported  on  a  peduncle,  arid  ex- 
Tt.lf ;  placed  in  two  row.  ;  mouth  with  four  transverse  den- 
append^es  resembling  palp..  The 


CLASS  ANNELIDES. 

This  cUm  to  the  first  of  the  great  division 
rising  of  animals  which  have  their  bodies  or 
posed  of  articulated  ring*. 

The  i  !  ■ r :,,  i  r -  of  the  Annelide*.  are,  the  body  soft,  more  or 
lev*  elongated,  and  either  naked  or  enclosed  io  •  tube,  and  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  segment*  ;  and  are  the  only  animal*  de- 
void of  a  backbone,  which  have  red  blood  circulating  in  a 
double  system  of  complicated  vessels. 

Their  nervous  »t*tem  consists  in  a  doable  knotted  cord,  like 
that  of  insects.  Some  aperies  hare  a  bead,  and  others  are  de- 
void of  one  ;  when  it  Hafts  it  is  merely  a  slight  anterior  thick, 
ening,  distinct  from  the  first  segment  of  the  body,  and  upon 
which  the  eyes  and  antenna  are  placed.  The  antennas  con. 
■1st  of  articulated  filament*,  sometimes  short  and  thick,  and 
never  exceed  live.  They  have  either  two  or  foar  eyea.aituate 
behind  the  antenna*.  The  tentarula  are  either  situated  on  the 
head  or  (ore  part  of  the  body,  they  consiit  of  articulated  fila- 
ment*, or  papilla*  more  or  less  elongated.  They  are  provided 
with  a  fleshy  contractile  proboscis,  of  either  one  or  two  rings, 
inclosing  horny  or  calcarious  jaw*.  The  body  of  the  Ann.-- 
lides  in  many  tpeciet  1*  naked,  and  free  from  hairs  ,  some 
are  furnished  with  contractile  bristles. 

The  whole  class  respire  by  branchia*.  and  inhabit  the  waters, 
sand,  mud,  or  moist  earth.  The  branchia*  are  extremely  vari- 
able in  form  and  situation  ;  as  ar<  also  the  tubes  or  sheath*, 
which  are  either  membranous  or  horny,  incTusted  exteriorly 
with  minute  fragments  of  ahella  or  grain*  of  sand  ;  In  others 
they  are  solid  testaceous  tubes.   Thev  are  all 

i;  and  ai 


ORDER  I.— SEDENTARIJE. 

The  animate  inhabit  a  testaceous  tube,  which  they  never 
leave ;  they  are  destitute  of  eyes  :  the  branchi:r  are  situated 
at  one  end  of  the  body.  The  animal  is  elongated,  worm-shaped, 
having  the  sides  of  the  body  provided  with  subulate  short  bris- 
tle* ;  and  also  with  hooked  bristle*  to  enable  it  to  move  in  Its 


ORDER  1 1 . — A  N  TENN  AT  jE  . 

The  bead  is  antennifons.  provided  with  two  ere*,  and 
a  projectile  proboscis,  frequently  armed  with  jaws,  and  setifer- 
nus  retractile  pediform  papilla?;  branch i  ►  disposed  loegitu 


SECTIOSf  I. 


Family  !.— Am 


Branch  i*  and  cirri  placed  superiorly  at  l 
form  papilla*,  and  having  no  jaw*. 

SECTION  II. 


Branrhl**  in  the  form  of  small  crest*  or  lamina*,  or  fllamen  - 
on  one  side; 


While  the  branrhiip  are  distinct .  all  the  pediform  papilla*  are 
placed  without  interruption  ;  jaws  numerous,  and  alwaya 
more  than  two.  but  fewer  on  the  right  than  on  the  toft  side  | 


of  the  first  pair 

Family  III.— Nintiota. 

When  the  branchia*  are  distinct,  there  are  superior  cirri  on 
all  the  pair*  of  pediform  papilla* ;  two  jaws  or  none. 

Spu>  ifuadricnrnit.  PI.  32,  f.  14.  Body  elongated,  (lender, 
and  provided  with  a  row  of  tuft*  of  very  (hurt  bristle*  ,  the 
branchia*  are  lateral,  filiform,  but  not  divided  ;  tentarula  two, 
very  long  and  filiform  or  setaceous  ;  mouth  terminal ,  and  with 


Family  IV. 

The  upper  brarvchlie  and  cirri  alternating  In  their  position  to 
the  twenty-third  or  twenty-fifth  pair  of  pediform  papilla* ;  hav- 
ing four  jaw*. 

Hatithea  ocvleata.  PI.  33,  f.  4.  Body  oblong,  hairy,  spinous, 
and  shining  with  iridescent  splendour ;  dorsal  scale*  with 
fuscous  dots. 


Family 

Rranchia*  separate,  or  covered  by  an  operculum  ;  tube,  solid 
and  testaceous  ;  destitute  of  tcntacula,  eye*,  or  laws  ;  body  fur- 
nished on  the  sides  with  setaceous  papiUie,  and  hooked  retrac- 
tile bristles. 

Srrpula  vermieularit.  PI.  60.  f.  82.  With  a  tubicillar,  elon- 
gated, (lightly  depressed  body,  and  posteriorly  attenuated,  and 
with  narrow  segment* ;  provided  with  small  fasciculi  of  tub. 
ii tote  bristles,  placed  in  one  row  on  each  tide,  and  booked  bris- 
tle* ;  branchia*  terminal,  fan-shaped,  deeply  deft  into  five 

mouth  terminal,  situated 
[  surmounted  by  a  pedicellate  funnel  - 


Family  II.— AMFHiTBlTMA. 

Branchia*  neither  separated  nor  covered  by  an  operculum, 
and  disposed  toward*  the  anterior  part  of  the  body ;  with  a 
horny  or  membranous  tube,  more  or  lesa  arenaceous;  the 
I  are  placed  at  or  near  the  anterior  extremity,  tiny  are 
e,  projecting  above  the  mouth,  and  sometime* 
Many  of  the 


j  but  all  of 

i  are  destitute  of  eyes,  proboscis,  or  jaw*. 

Jmphitrite  magnijfca.  PL  60.  f.  81.  Body  tublcular,  cylin- 
drical, elongated,  and  posteriorly  attenuated,  having  numerous 
segment,  and  a  row  of  *etif,rou»  papUk*.  »ubulate  bristle*  in 
biindl**,  and  hooked,  golden 
crown,  or  disposed  like  a  fan 
minal,  situate  between  the  I 


Family  III.— MaldaniaT. 

The  branchia)  are  indeterminate ;  and  the  tube  i*  open  at 
both  coda. 

Dentalium  cntalit.  PI.  60.  f.  62.  The  animal  is  destitute  of 
articulation*  or  lateral  setir,  but  i*  provided  with  a  membran- 
ous tube,  into  which  to  Inserted  a  foot,  or  fleshy  conical  oper- 
culum, which  closes  its  orifice  ;  on  the  base  of  the  foot  u  a 
•mall  flattened  head,  with  plumose  branchiie  on  the  nape. 


Family  I V.— Dobiali.c. 


The 

body. 


or  disposed  longitudinally  along  the 

Sillqunri*  anguina.    PI.  19.  f,  51. 


ORDER  III.— APODES. 


Animal*  destitute  of  feet,  m  -.'t.t.  ron>  and  retractile  papilla*  ; 
when  provided  with  branchia*,  they  are  disposed  interiorly 
along  the  body  ;  but  they  have  no  antennifrrou*  bead. 

Although  the  animal*  of  this  order  have  r**d  blood,  and  a 
true  circulation,  they  are  otherwise  the  most  imperfect  in  their 
form.  They  are  destitute  of  head,  tentacula,  and  pediform 
p*|.illa*  ;  their  branchiae 
under  the  skin.  They  i 
tile  i  ■ 


Family  I.— EcHiraB.it. 
Body  with  bristle*  projecting,  bat  not  retractile. 


PI.  32.  f.  39.  The  earth  worm.  Body 
flesh-coloured,  composed  of  one  hundred  and  forty  annular 
sections,  and  a  prominent  annular  belt  one-third  it*  length  ;  on 
each  aide  of  the  belly  there  to  a  row  of  minute  spinea  to 
in  motion. 

Family  II — Hiiudin 


Hiruda  geomttra.  PI.  32,  f.  13.  Leech.  The  body  I*  nb. 
long,  blunt,  and  slightly  depressed,  widening  posteriorly,  and 
cnm|iosed  of  numerous  contractile  segment*  ,  the  posterior  ex- 
tremity terminated  by  a  broad  prehensile  disk  ,  the  mouth  to 
naked,  capable  of  great  dilatation,  armed  interiorly  with  three 
teeth  or  horny  jaws  ;  destitute  of  eyes;  anal  opening  above, 

M  I  Lll  f      ^0^1*5*1*101*    ii  B*%sMt  * 

MOLOCH  (Molach,  or  Molech,  lord  and  king); 
an  idol  of  the  Ammonites,  according  to  some  writers, 
a  symbol  of  the  sun.  His  image  was  an  iron  statue, 
with  a  human  body,  the  head  of  an  ox,  and  extended 
arms.  The  statue  was  heated  by  a  fire  placed  in  the 
lower  part,  and  children  were  placed,  as  offerings,  in 
the  arms  of  the  horrid  king,  where  tbey  perished, 
while  the  priests  drowned  their  cries  with  the  noise 
of  musical  instruments. 

MOLOSSUS.   See  Rhythm. 
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MOLTO — MOLYBDENUM. 
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MOLTO  (Italian,  eery,  or  much);  a  word  used  in 
with  some  other,  by  way  of  augmenta- 
ulUgv,  very  quick,  wo/to 


MOLUCCAS,  or  SPICE  ISLANDS;  an  archi- 
pelago between  Celebes  and  New  Guinea,  having 
ic  ocean  on  the  north,  the  straits  of  the 
i  separating  them  from  Celebes  on  tbe  north- 
and  the  sea  of  the  Moluccas  on  the  south-west, 
lat.  3°  N.  and  5°  30'  S.,  and  Ion.  124®  20' 
and  \.\z°  20  E.  The  Liule  Moluccas  ore  Ternate, 
Motir,  Mactuan,  Bachian,  and  Tidore ;  Uie  Great 
Moluccas  are  Gilolo  (q.  v.),  Cernm,  A  in  boy  na  (q.  v.), 
Itamia  (q.  v.),  &c.  Most  of  the  islands  have  volcanic 
traces,  and  many  of  thera  have  active  volcanoes, 
i  he  heat  is  excessive,  but  is  often  moderated  by  the 
frequent  rains,  and,  during  a  part  of  the  year,  by  the 
prevalence  of  the  north  wind  :  the  climate  is  healthy. 
The  productions  are  sago,  bread-fruit,  cocoas,  and  all 
sorts  of  tropical  fruits  :  the  clove-tree  is  most  plenti- 
ful in  A  in  boy  na,  and  the  nutmeg-tree  in  Banda. 
Ebony,  iron  wood,  teak,  a  species  of  laurel  yielding 
an  aromatic  oil,  with  other  rare  and  valuable  trees, 
are  found  in  the  forests.  The  barbaroussa,  opossum, 
birds  of  paradise,  cassowaries,  &c,  are  among  the 
animals.  Hidden  rucks,  sand-banks,  and  shoals, 
make  the  navigation  in  this  sea  of  islands  dangerous. 
The  aborigines  are  called  Hara/ores,  or  Alfores, 
and  are  an  agricultural  people.  The  Malay  is  the 
prevailing  language  iu  the  Moluccas.  The  follow- 
ing cut  represents  the  costume  of  the  inhabitants. 


are  also  many  inhabitants  of  Chinese,  Japa- 
nese, and  Arabian  extraction.  When  the  Portuguese 
discovered  the  Moluccas  (151 1),  the  Arabians  were 
already  settled  hire,  ami  Mohnnuneiiani-ui,  much 
mingled,  however,  with  paganism,  had  become  the 
prevailing  religion.  The  inhabitants  were  severely 
oppressed  by  the  Portuguese,  who  perpetrated  the 
roost  revolting  cruelties  in  these  islands,  remote  from 
the  seat  of  the  general  administration  (Goa),  and  no 
less  harshly  treated  by  the  Dutch,  who  converted 
toe  produce  of  the  soil  to  their  own  use,  for  more 
than  150  years,  prevented  the  free  cultivation  of  the 
land,  and  opposed  every  attempt  to  establish  manu- 
factures, and  any  kind  of  improvements  which  could 
supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  The  Portuguese 
had  almost  entirely  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade 
till  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  when 
the  Dutch  took  the  islands  from  them.  The  new 
masters  kept  possession  till  1796,  since  which  time 
the  islands  have  been  twice  conquered  by  the  Bri- 
tish. By  the  peace  of  Paris,  they  were  again  re- 
stored to  the  Dutch.  These  occupy  only  Amboyna 
and  Banda,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  other  islands  are 
or  less  tributary  to  them.    After  the  Dutch 

in  possession  of  tbe 


re,  supplied  by  cocoa-trees,  which 
e,  and  the  fruit  of  which  contains  a 


Moluccas,  and  the  monopoly  of  the  spices,  they 
found  it  advantageous  to  transplant  the  spice-trees 
to  the  southerly  group  of  islands,  Amboyna  and 
Banda.  In  163S,  an  agreement  was  made  with  the 
king  of  Ternate,  who  was  subject  to  them,  and  the 
petty  rulers  of  the  other  islands,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  the  spice-trees  on  the  islands 
belonging  to  them  should  be  rooted  up,  and  that  no 
more  should  be  planted  ;  in  consideration  of  which 
an  annual  sum  was  paid  to  the  king  and  the  nobility 
of  Ternate,  and  the  other  princes.  To  ensure  the 
fulfilment  of  this  agreement,  the  Dutch  erected  three 
strung  fortresses  in  Ternate,  and  about  nine  others  in 
the  other  islands.  The  spice-trees,  which  again 
sprung  up  in  these  islands,  were  destroyed  every 
year,  as  far  as  the  woods  and  wild  beasts  permitted 
them  to  be  readied ;  and,  in  order  to  see  that  this 
was  properly  executed,  and  to  prevent  the  smuggling 
of  spices,  the  governor  of  Amboyna  went  through  his 
government  every  year,  with  a  squadron  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty  ships.  But,  notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  the  spice-trees,  the  natural  growth  of 
the  islands,  continually  sprung  up  where  the  power 
of  the  Dutch  could  not  penetrate,  and  the  British 
carried  on  considerable  smuggling  business  with  the 
oppressed  natives.  In  other  respects,  the  Moluccas 
are  sparingly  endowed  by  nature.  They  are  wanting 
in  water,  and  are  obliged  to  procure  rice  and  other 
necessaries  of  life  from  Celebes.   The  want  of  water 

grow  in  abundance, 
nourishing  drink. 

MOLWITZ  ;  a  village  in  the  circle  of  Breslau, 
near  Brieg,  celebrated  for  the  battle  between  the 
Prussians  and  Austrians,  April  10,  1741,  which  was 
terminated  in  favour  of  the  former  by  the  exertions 
of  Schwerin.  Frederic  II.  (the  Great)  was  present. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  did  not  then  understand 
the  art  of  war,  and  had  committed  important  mis- 
takes, but  observed,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  battle 
had  been  a  good  school  for  him  and  his  soldiers. 

MOLYBDENUM  ;  a  metal  which  has  not  yet 
been  reduced  in  masses  of  any  considerable  magni- 
tude, but  has  been  obtained  only  in  small,  separate 
globules,  of  a  blackish  brilliant  colour.  It  is  ex- 
tremely infusible.  By  heat,  it  is  converted  into  a 
white  oxide,  which  rises  in  brilliant,  needle-formed 
flowers.  Nitric  acid  readily  oxidises  and  acidifies  the 
metal ;  nitre  detonates  with  it,  8nd  the  remaining 
alkali  combines  with  its  oxide.  Molybdenum  unites 
with  several  of  the  metals,  and  forms  with  them 
brittle  compounds.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  pure 
metal  is  8*011:  it  has  three  degrees  of  oxidation, 
forming  two  oxides  and  one  acid.  The  molyMic  acid 
is  composed  of  forty-eight  parts  of  molybdenum 
and  twenty-four  of  oxygen  ;  it  has  a  sharp  metallic 
taste,  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  forms  salts  with 
alkaline  bases;  specific  gravity,  3-4.  It  is  very 
sparingly  soluble  in  water;  but  the  molybdates  of 
potash,  soda,  mid  ammonia,  dissolve  in  that  fluid,  and 
the  molybdic  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  solutions 
by  any  of  the  strong  acids.  The  protoxide  of  molyb- 
denum is  black,  and  consists  of  one  equivalent  of 
oxygen  and  one  equivalent  of  molybdenum.  The 
deutoxide  is  brown,  and  contains  twice  as  much  oxy- 
gen as  die  protoxide.  Berxelius  has  formed  three 
chlorides  of  this  metal,  the  composition  of  which  is 
analogous  to  the  compounds  of  this  metal  with  oxy- 
gen. The  native  sutphurct  of  molybdenum  is  com- 
posed of  forty-eight  parts,  or  one  equivalent  of  molyb- 
denum, and  thirty-two  parts,  or  two  equivalents  of 
sulphur.  It  occurs  in  most  primitive  countries,  dis- 
seminated in  granite,  or  gneiss  rocks,  in  thin  plates 
of  a  foliated  structure,  soft,  flexible,  slightly  soiling 
the  fingers,  and  greasy  to  the  feeling ;  colour  pure 
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lead-grey;  lustre  metallic;  specific  gravity  4-591. 
It  does  not  niell  before  Uie  blow-pipe.Tmt  emits  sul- 
phureous fumes.  It  is  nowhere  found  in  large  quan- 
tities, although  known  to  exist  in  numerous  places. 
Its  principal  Kuropean  localities  are  Altenberg,  in 
Saxony,  and  Schlageenwald,aud  Zinuwald,  in  Bohe- 
mia. In  the  United  States  of  America  the  largest 
and  best  pieces  have  been  found  in  the  gneiss  quar- 
ries of  Haddam,  Connecticut,  where  plates  half  an 
inch  thick,  and  four  inches  over,  have  been  met 
with.  At  this  place,  it  often  exhibits  the  low  six- 
sided  prism.  It  also  occurs  at  Brunswick,  in  Maine, 
in  the  same  rock,  and  at  Chesterfield,  Massachusetts, 
ill  granite. 

MOLYN,  Petrr.  See  Tempetta. 
MOLYNEUX,  William;  a  mathematician  and 
astronomer,  born  at  Dublin,  in  1656,  whence  he  re- 
moved to  the  Inner  Temple,  London,  in  1675.  Being 
possessed  of  a  couqietent  fortune,  he  never  engaged 
in  (he  lav  as  a  profession,  but,  returning  to  Ireland 
in  1678,  occupied  himself  with  researches  into  various 
departments  of  natural  philosophy,  particularly  astro- 
nomy. Having  been  appointed  joint-surveyor  of  pub- 
lic works  and  chief  engineer,  he  had  a  commission  to 
examine  the  principal  fortresses  in  Flanders.  After 
his  return,  in  1686,  he  published  his  Sciothericum 
Teleacopicum,  containing  an  account  of  a  telescope- 
dial  of  his  invention.  In  1689,  be  removed  to  Lon- 
don, on  account  of  the  political  commotions  of  Ire- 
bind,  and,  in  1692,  published  a  treatise  on  dioptrics, 
under  the  title  of  Dioptrica  Nova  (4to).  Going  buck 
to  his  native  country,  he  was  chosen  member  of  par- 
liament for  Dublin,  in  1692  ;  and,  in  1695,  he  was 
elected  representative  of  the  university.  He  died 
October  U,  1698.  Mr  Molyneux  was  a  fellow  of 
the  Itoyal  Society,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Philoso- 
phical Transactions.— His  son,  Samuel  Molyneux, 
who  was  secretary  to  George  II.,  when  prince  of 
Wales,  was  also  a  cultivator  of  the  mathematical 
sciences,  and  made  some  improvement  in  the  con- 
struction of  telescopes,  of  which  doctor  Robert 
Smith  published  an  account,  iu  his  treatise  on  optics. 
MOLZA,  Francesco  Maria,  an  Italian  poet,  was 
at  Modena,  in  1489,  of  a  distinguished  family, 
lived  principally  in  Home,  on  terms  of  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  most  eminent  scholars,  and  died 
1544.  His  talents  would  have  opened  to  him  a  bril- 
r,  had  not  his  excesses  obstructed  his 
Among  his  poems,  the  stanzas  on  the  por- 
trait of  Giulia  Gonsaga,  and  the  Ninfa  Tiberina,  a 
poetical  picture  in  ottaw  rime,  are  the  most  highly 
esteemed.  His  Capitoto  in  Lode  dei  Fichi  is  full  of 
indelicacies;  Annibal  Caro  wrote  a  commentary 
upon  iu  Molia  is  favourably  known  as  a  Latiu 
poet.  A  complete  collection  of  his  works  first  ap- 
peared in  1747,  with  an  account  of  his  life,  by  the 
ahlwite  Serassi. 

MOMENT;  an  indefinitely  small  portion  of  time, 
having  the  same  relation  to  duration  as  a  point  has 
to  a  line. 

MOMENTUM,  in  mechanics,  is  the  same  with 
impetus,  or  quantity  of  motion,  and  is  generally  esti- 
mated by  the  product  of  the  velocity  and  mass  of  Ute 
body.  This  is  a  subject,  however,  which  lias  led  to 
various  controversies  between  philosophers,  some 
estimating  it  by  the  mass  into  the  velocity,  as  stated 
above,  while  others  maintain  that  it  varies  as  the 
mass  into  the  square  of  the  velocity ;  but  this  differ- 
ence seems  to  have  arisen  rather  from  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  term  than  from  any  other  cause,  those  who 
maintain  the  former  doctrine  understanding  momen- 
tum to  signify  the  momentary  impact,  and  the  latter 
the  sum  of  all  the  impulses,  till  the  motion  of  the 
body  is  destroyed. 

MOMIERS;  a  Protectant  sect,  of  recent  origin, 


liant 
progress. 


in  Geneva  and  some  other  parts  of  Switcerlaitd, 
fbiuided  by  Empeytas,  a  student  of  theology  and  fol- 
lower of  the  baroness  von  Knidener,  about  1813.  He 
held  couventicles  for  the  edification  of  those  who 
were  not  satisfied  with  the  ordinary  religious  exer- 
cises; and,  when  he  bad  completed  his  course  of 
theology,  the  consistory  of  Geneva  required  of  him  a 
promise  to  discontinue  these  private  meetings.  This 
Empeytas  refused,  and  published  a  work  on  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ,  in  which  he  charged  the  clergy  of 
Geneva  with  denying  the  divinity  of  Christ.  The 
clergy  of  Geneva  then  required  of  all  young  candi- 
dates a  promise  to  abstain  from  treating  of  the  nature 
of  Christ,  original  sin,  grace  and  predestination,  in 
the  pulpit.  This  excited  some  discontents,  and 
Malan,  a  clergyman  of  Geneva,  at  the  head  of  the 
dissatisfied,  and  in  connexion  with  Mr  Drummond, 
an  Englishman,  with  Empeytas  and  others,  formed  a 
new  church,  or  Orthodox  church,  and  attacked  their 
adversaries  in  pamphlets,  with  charges  of  A  nanism, 
Socinianism,  deism,  and  atheism.  The  Genevese 
clergy  kept  silence;  and,  since  1823,  Malan  has 
erected  a  house  of  worship,  and  administers  the 
Lord's  supper.  His  doctrines  are  of  a  mystical 
character.  Ttie  name  Momiers  was  at  first  gwen  to 
the  sect  by  way  of  contempt  (from  momerie,  mum- 
mery), but  has  since  been  used  as  their  appropriate 
designation.  See  Wat.  veritable  dea  Momiera  (Paris, 
1824)  ;  Geschichte  der  aogen.  Sfomiera  (Basil,  1825.) 

MOM  US;  the  god  of  satire  and  pleasantry  among 
the  undents.  He  was  son  of  Nox,  according  to 
Hesiod.  He  blamed  Vulcan,  because,  in  the  human 
form,  which  he  had  made  of  clay,  he  had  not  placed 
a  window  hi  the  breast,  by  which  whatever  was  done 
or  thought  there  might  be  easily  brought  to  light. 
He  censured  the  house  which  Minerva  had  made, 
because  the  goddess  had  not  made  it  movable,  by 
which  means  a  bad  neighbourhood  might  be  avoided. 
In  the  bull  which  Neptune  had  produced,  he  observed 
that  his  blows  might  have  been  surer  if  his  eyes  had 
been  placed  nearer  the  horns.  Venus  herself  was 
exposed  to  his  satire;  and  when  the  sneering  god 
could  find  no  fault  in  the  body  of  the  goddess,  he  ob- 
served that  die  noise  of  Iter  feet  was  too  loud  for  the 
goddess  of  beauty.  These  illiberal  reflections  upon 
Ute  gods  were  the  cause  that  Momus  was  driven  from 
heaven.  He  is  generally  represented  raising  a 
mask  from  his  face,  and  holding  a  small  figure  in  his 
hand. 

MONA ;  the  ancient  name  of  the  island  of  An- 
glesea.  (q.  v.)  The  marquis  of  Anglesea  was  created 
duke  of  Mona  in  1831. 

MONACO  ;  an  Italian  principality,  lying  between 
the  Sardinian  province  Nixsa  (Nice)  and  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  a  population  of  7000  inhabitants,  and  a 
superficial  area  of  535  square  miles.  In  the  tenth 
century,  the  emperor  Otho  I.  conferred  it  on  a  prince 
of  the  house  of  Grimaldi,  which  became  extinct,  in 
the  male  line,  in  1731.  In  1641,  the  reigning  prince, 
having  put  his  territories  under  the  protection  of 
France,  was  created  duke  of  Valentinois.  The  daugh- 
ter of  the  last  prince  having  married  Francis  de 
Matignon  (1716),  the  princely  and  ducal  titles  passed 
to  the  French  family  of  Matignon.  In  1793,  Monaco 
was  incorporated  with  France,  but,  in  1814,  was  re- 
stored to  its  princes,  and  placed  under  the  protection 
of  Sardinia.  The  capital,  Monaco  (Monoeci  Arx), 
with  1200  inhabitants,  is  a  fortified  place,  situated  on 
the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  olive,  orange  and  lemon 
groves.    Let  43°  43'  N.  ;  Ion.  7»  22  E. 

MONAG  HAN;  a  county  of  Ireland,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  bounded  N.  by  Tyrone,  E.  by  Ar- 
magh, S.  by  Cavan,  and  W.  by  Fermanagh.  It  is 
above  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  twenty  in  breadth. 
The  surface  is  hilly,  and  ubouuds  with  small  lakes 
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The  most  important  of  the  rivers  are  the 
[.•can.  Aortalee.  Ballyhays,  Fin,  Fane,  Myrvale,  and 
Bi*rk water :  none  (if  tiiese  are  navigable.  The  deep 
soil  of  Munaghan  is  favourable  to  the  culture  of  flax, 
a  mvonrite  crop  liere  ;  and  all  the  usual  crops  are 
sown,  wheat  only  excepted,  to  which  the  soil  is  not 
fouix!  congenial.  Monaghaa  is  divided  into  five 
baronies,  Cremourne,  Dartry.  Farney,  Monaphan, 
and  Trough.  In  these  the  principal  towns  are  Castle- 
Wane?,  Bally  bay ,  Clones.  Carrickmacross,  Monaghan, 
the  county  town,  Smithsbnrough,  and  Newbliss.  The 
Manufacture  of  linen  constitutes  the  chief  employ- 
aiem  of  tbe  population.  See  Ireland  and  Ulster. 
MONALDESCHI.     See   Christina,   aueen  of 


MONA  RC  H  V.    See  Political  Institution*. 
MONASTERY.     Monastic  seclusion  is  found, 
in  the  times  previous  to  the  Christian  era. 

to  a  solitary  life  arose  with  the 
of  society.  The  better  disposed  persons, 
who  telt  themselves  unequal  to  resist  these  corrup- 
tms,  sought,  in  solitude,  a  protection  against  temp- 
tation. That  indisposition  to  action,  and  that  fond- 
rwss  for  undisturbed  contemplation,  which  is  still 
remarked  among  the  Hindoos,  existed  among  the  I 
•-artiest  inhabitants  of  Southern  Asia,  and  gave  rise 
to  the  most  ancient  Oriental  philosophy,  whose  ten- 
to  a  contemplative  life,  aspiring  to  shake  on* 
of  the  IkmIv  and  sense,  gave  to  retire- 
ment from  the  world  the  charm  of  a  peculiar  sanc- 
tity. To  this  was  added  the  opinion,  that  trans- 
g i«Mior»  may  be  best  atoned  for  by  abstinence  from 
ail  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  from  all  society  of  men,  and 
thus,  according  to  an  ancient  notion,  popular  through- 
out the  East,  the  Deity  might  be  appeased.  Ana- 
chorites,  hermits,  recluses  and  monks  are  therefore 
found,  in  the  ante-Christian  times  of  Asiatic  anti- 
quity (see  (ifmnosvphists);  and,  at  the  present  time, 
the  countries  which  profess  the  religions  of  Brama, 
Frv,  Lama,  and  Mohammed,  are  full  of  fakirs  and 
suttons,  tanirs,  or  songesses,  talnpoins,  bonses  and 
i,  whose  fanatical  and  absurd  penances  are 
of  deception  than  fruits  of  piety.  The 
ancient  Hebrew  people,  also,  bad  such  devotees,  as 
its  Nax&riles,  to  whom  Moses  gave  peculiar  privi- 
leges ;  and  the  life  of  the  Essenes  and  Therapeutes, 
who  nourished  in  Palestine  and  Egypt  about  the 
times  of  Jesus,  was  entirely  formed  on  the  idea  of 
separation  from  the  world,  and  of  monastic  discipline 
and  piety,  which  we  afterwards  see  prevalent  in  the 
better  period  of  Christian  monasticism.  Among  the 
Christians,  whose  religion  strictly  distinguishes  the 
corporeal  and  the  spiritual,  and,  moreover,  since  the 
third  century,  has  been  impregnated  with  Gnostic 
and  New  Platonic  ideas  of  incorporeality  and  eleva- 
tion above  the  world  of  sense  (see  Saints),  solitary 
life  began  to  be  esteemed,  as  early  as  the  fourth 
century.    See  Chtysostom. 

Monasteries  were  first  founded  in  the  deserts  of 
Tpper  Egypt,  where  Antony,  commonly  called  the 
Great,  collected  a  number  of  hermits,  about  the  year 
>13.  who,  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  the  benefits  of 
retirement  from  the  world  in  each  other's  society, 
built  their  huts  near  each  other,  and  performed  their 
devotional  exercises  in  common,  as  the  monks  of 
Palestine  did  at  a  later  period,  ami  as  those  of  Abys- 
sinia do  at  the  present  day.  More  close  than  this 
ronnexinn.  which  was  called  Laura  (see  Annchoref), 
was  that  founded  by  his  disciple  Pachomius,  in  the 
middle  of  the  fourth  century.  He  built  a  number  of 
houses,  at  a  small  distance  from  each  other,  upon  the 
island  of  Tabenna,  in  the  Nile,  each  of  which  was 
occupied  by  three  or  four  monks  (monachi)  in  cells, 
who  were  all  under  the  superintendence  of  a  prior. 
These  priories  formed  together  the  coenobium,  or 


monastery,  which  was  under  the  care  of  a  superior, 
the  abbot,  (from  abbas,  father),  higuinen  or  maudrite, 
and  were  obliged  to  submit  to  uniform  rules  of  life. 
At  the  death  of  Pachomius,  in  348,  the  monastic 
colony,  at  Tabenna,  amounted  to  50,000  persons. 
The  districts  in  Palestine,  Syria,  and  Armenia  were 
filled  with  Cornobites,  and  institutions  of  the  same 
kind  arose  in  and  about  the  towns,  in  which  a  strict 
confinement  within  the  walls  of  the  establishment, 
was  to  preserve  the  inmates  from  the  temptations  of 
the  world  around  them,  and  to  supply  the  place  of 
the  solitude  of  deserts.  Hence  the  name  of  cloisters, 
from  claustra,  enclosures,  l'he  monastic  life,  at  first 
freely  chosen  by  men  alone,  and  therefore  restrained 
by  such  laws  only  as  each  one  thought  fit  to  impose 
upon  himself,  for  promoting  the  ends  of  solitary  life, 
was  subjected,  by  St  Basil,  to  stricter  rules,  about 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  when  female  monas- 
teries, or  convents  of  nuns  (a  word  said,  in  Coptic, 
to  signify  pure),  were  instituted,  and  persons  of  all 
ages  and  suit  tons  entered  the  establishments.  By 
means  of  these  rules,  the  same  discipline  was  kept 
up  in  all  the  monasteries  through  the  East.  Still 
there  was  not,  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centuries,  any 
thing  like  regular  monastic  vows,  or  public  profes- 
sion ;  except  that  the  entrance  into  a  monastery 
was  re  era  nled  as  a  tacit  devotion  of  one's  self  to  a 
life  of  purity  and  abstinence  from  worldly  pleasures, 
and  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  rules  and  restric- 
tions of  tlie  institution.  These  vows  were  introduced 
in  the  sixth  century,  by  St  Benedict.  It  may  be 
chiefly  ascribed  to  his  strict  and  judicious  regulations, 
first  established  in  a  monastery  founded  by  him  at 
Monte  Casino,  near  Naples,  in  529,  and  afterwards 
introduced  into  all  the  monasteries  of  the  West,  that 
these  houses  now  became  the  dwellings  of  piety* 
industry, and  temperance,  and  the  refuge  of  learning, 
driven  to  them  for  shelter  from  the  troubles  of  the 
times.  Missionaries  were  sent  out  from  them; 
deserts  and  solitudes  were  made  habitable  by  indus- 
trious monks ;  and,  in  promoting  the  progress  of 
agriculture  and  civilising  the  German  and  Sclav onian 
nations,  they  certainly  rendered  great  services  to  the 
world,  from  the  sixth  century  to  the  ninth.  But  it 
must  be  admitted  that  these  institutions,  so  useful  in 
the  dark  ages  of  barbarism,  changed  their  character, 
to  a  great  degree,  as  their  wealth  and  influence 
increased.  Idleness  and  luxury  crept  within  their 
walls,  together  with  all  the  vices  of  the  world,  and 
their  decay  became  inevitable,  when,  by  a  custom 
first  introduced  by  the  Prankish  kings,  and  afterwards 
imitated  by  other  princes,  of  bestowing  monasteries 
upon  the  nobility  for  the  sake  of  their  income,  they 
came  under  the  care  of  lay  abbots  or  superiors,  who, 
thinking  only  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  revenue  which 
they  yielded,  did  nothing  to  maintain  discipline 
among  the  monks  and  nuns,  daily  becoming  more 
irregular,  and  when  they  were  robbed  and  oppressed, 
or  left  wholly  to  their  own  government  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  privileges  aud  exemptions  they  had 
obtained)  by  tlie  bishops,  who  were  originally  their 
overseers,  but  had  now  lost  their  foivdness  for  a 
monastic  life.  A  few  only,  by  means  of  die  convent 
schools  (founded  by  Charlemagne,  for  the  education 
of  the  clergy),  as,  for  instance,  those  at  Tours,  Lyons, 
Cologne,  Treves,  Fulda,  Osnabruck,  Paderborn, 
Wurttburg,  &c,  maintained  their  character  for  use- 
fulness and  respectability  til)  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries.  The  monastery  at  Clugny,  in  Burgundy, 
first  led  the  way  to  the  reform,  so  generally  acknow- 
ledged to  be  necessary.  This  was  founded  in  the 
year  910,  and  was  governed  by  the  ndes  of  St  Bene- 
dict, with  additional  regulations  of  a  still  more  rigid 
character.  A  considerable  number  of  monasteries 
in  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and  Germany,  were  reformed 
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on  tliis  model,  while  others  gave  to  the  Benedictine 
rules  a  new  form,  and  founded,  in  the  eleventh  and 
twelfth  centuries,  several  orders  with  affiliated  monas- 
teries, which,  as  branches  of  the  old  Benedictine 
order,  composed  so  many  monastic  communities, 
closely  united  by  a  proud  and  jealous  spirit  of  con- 
federation. With  the  reputation  of  renewed  sanctity, 
the  monasteries  acquired  new  Influence  and  new  pos- 
sessions. Many  of  them  ("exempt  monasteries") 
released  themselves  from  all  superintending  author- 
ity, except  that  of  the  pope  himself,  and  acquired 
great  wealth  in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  when 
those  who  adventured  upon  these  expeditions  left 
them  their  estates  in  trust  till  Uieir  return,  or 
even  the  reversion  of  them  in  case  of  their  death 
abroad.  The  privilege  of  inviolability,  which  had 
been  granted,  by  common  consent,  to  all  monastic 
establishments,  during  the  feuds  of  the  middle 
ages,  had  Induced  many,  who  could  find  no  better 
security  for  their  property,  in  those  days  of  rapine 
and  violence,  to  place  it  under  their  protection.  In 
this  manner  it  happened  that,  as  the  seal  for  refor- 
mation abated,  and  their  influence  was  confirmed,  new 
abuses  sprang  up  in  those  establishments ;  and,  as 
the  authority  of  their  spiritual  and  temporal  lords  was 
lessened  by  numerous  exemptions,  and  was  of  little 
avail,  when  opposed  by  the  combination  of  powerful 
religious  orders,  who  had  acquired  great  strength 
in  all  the  countries  of  Kurope,  from  the  protection  of 
the  popes,  the  character  of  each  monastery  came,  at 
last,  to  depend  chiefly  upon  that  of  the  abbot  who 
was  at  its  head. 

The  number  of  monasteries  was  much  diminished  at 
the  time  of  the  reformation,  when  the  rich  estates  of 
the  establishments  which  were  deserted  by  the  monks 
and  nuns,  in  Protestant  states,  were  in  part  appropriat 
ed  hy  the  sovereign  to  his  own  use,  and  partly  devoted 
to  the  founding  and  supporting  of  institutions  for  Uie 
purposes  of  education,  or  transferred  to  universities 
and  academies,  were  bestowed  as  rewards  upon 
deserving  ecclesiastics  (as  was  the  case  with  the 
abbeys  in  Ix>wer  Saxony  and  Wurtemburg),  or  were 
employed  for  the  support  of  noble  ladies  until  they 
married,  as  in  Hesse,  Holstein,  Mecklenburg,  &c. 
(For  the  suppression  of  the  monasteries  in  England, 
under  Henry  VIII.,  see  Henry  k  ill.)  In  Catholic 
countries,  they  retained  their  original  constitution 
till  the  eighteenth  century;  but,  from  the  influence 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age,  they  sank  in  the  public  esti- 
mation, and  were  obliged,  as  the  papal  power  dimin- 
ished, to  submit  to  many  restrictions,  imposed  upon 
them  by  Catholic  princes,  or  to  purchase  immunity 
at  a  high  price.  The  benefits  which  they  had  for- 
roerly  conferred  upon  the  world,  as  the  preservers  of 
literary  treasures  ;  as  places  of  refuge  for  the  poor 
and  the  persecuted ;  as  institutions  for  the  education 
of  youth  ;  as  places  of  retirement  for  persons  of  dis- 
tinction wlio  had  outlived  their  usefulness,  or  were 
weary  of  the  world  ;  as  schools  for  the  mild  correc- 
tion and  improvement  of  erring  members  of  the 
human  family, — appeared  unimportant  in  the  eyes  of 
politicians  and  philosophers,  when  compared  with 
their  injurious  effect  upon  the  increase  of  population 
by  their  encouragement  of  celibary ;  upon  the  public 
welfare,  hy  their  incessant  grasping  at  the  estates  of 
wealthy  persons,  who  had  committed  their  children 
to  their  care  ;  upon  industry,  by  the  idleness  of  their 
inhabitants ;  and  upon  public  morals,  by  the  sins 
which  were  notoriously  committed  within  their  walls. 
In  this  light  were  monasteries  regarded  by  the 
greater  portion  of  enlightened  men,  when,  in  1781, 
the  houses  of  some  orders  were  wholly  abolished  by 
Joseph  II  ,  and  those  which  he  suflered  to  remain 
were  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  inmates,  and  cut 
off  from  all  connexion  with  any  foreign  authority.  | 


In  France,  the  abolition  of  all  orders  and  monasteries 
was  decreed,  in  1790,  which  example  was  followed 
by  all  the  states  incorporated  with  France,  as  well 
as  by  all  the  other  Catholic  states  upon  the  continent 
of  Europe,  in  the  nineteenth  century  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Napoleon,  with  the  exception  of  Austria, 
Spain,  Portugal,  Naples,  Poland,  and  Russia.  This 
measure  seems  to  have  been  Uie  result  of  financial 
calculations  rather  than  the  dictate  of  true  humanity. 
In  Prussia,  provision  was  made  fur  the  monks  who 
were  dispossessed  ;  and,  after  Joseph's  example,  the 
wealth  obtained  by  secularising  the  monasteries  was 
appropriated  to  the  support  of  churches  and  schools  ; 
but  where  the  French  system  prevailed,  these  estates 
were  thrown  into  the  public  treasury.  Late  events 
have  much  improved  their  condition  in  Italy;  and 
Pius  VII.,  in  his  concordate  with  France,  Bava- 
ria, and  Naples,  made  provision  for  the  maintenance 
of  those  already  existing,  and  the  foundation  of  new 
ones  in  thoso  countries.  In  Austria,  many  monas- 
teries have  been  suffered  to  become  extinct.  Not  a 
few  of  these  institutions  render  themselves  useful,  by 
the  instruction  of  youth,  especially  of  the  female  sex , 
and  by  taking  care  of  the  sick.  For  the  monastic 
vows,  see  the  next  article ;  for  further  information, 
see  Orders,  religious.  Abbot,  Anachoret,  &c. 

MONASTIC  VOWS  are  three  in  number ;  pov- 
erty, chastity,  and  obedience.  The  vow  of  poverty 
prevents  the  monks  from  holding  any  property  indi- 
vidually; monasteries,  however,  may  hold  corporate 
property;  for  the  Roman  Catholic  church  makes  a 
distinction  between  the  high,  higher,  and  highest 
degrees  of  poverty.  In  the  first  case,  a  monastery 
may  possess  portions  of  real  estate,  yet  not  more 
than  enough  for  its  support ;  as  the  Carmelites  and 
Augustines.  In  the  second,  a  monastery  cannot  hold 
any  real  estate,  but  only  personal  property ;  as 
books,  dresses,  supplies  of  food  and  drink,  rents,  &c; 
as  the  Dominicans.  The  third  permits  neither  the 
holding  of  real  nor  of  personal  property ;  as  is  the 
case  with  the  Franciscans,  and  especially  the  Capu- 
chins. The  vow  of  chastity  requires  an  entire  absti- 
nence from  familiar  intercourse  with  the  other  sex  ; 
and  that  of  obedience,  entire  compliance  with  the 
rules  of  the  order,  and  the  commands  of  the  supe- 
rior. 

MONBODDO,  Loan.   See  Burnett,  James. 

MONCONTOUR  ;  a  village  of  France,  in  Vienne, 
about  twenty-five  miles  N.  W.  of  Poictiers.  Henry 
III.,  when  duke  of  Anjou,  defeated  Coligny  here  in 
1669.    See  Coligny. 

MONDAY  (moon  and  day;  Saxon  MonantUtg; 
German  Montag ;  Latin  I  una  dies ;  all  of  the  same 
signification) ;  the  second  day  of  our  week,  formerly 
sacred  to  the  moon.   See  Week. 

MONDAY,  Plocgh.    See  Plough  Monday. 

MONDOVI,  a  city  in  the  Sardinian  territories, 
capital  of  the  province  of  the  some  name,  in  Coni 
(Cuneo),  thirty  miles  south  of  Turin  ;  a  bishop's  see  ; 
population,  21,550.  It  is  situated  on  the  top  of  a 
steep  hill,  and  surrounded  by  fortifications.  Among 
the  public  buildings,  the  principal  is  the  cathedral. 
The  battle  of  Mondovi,  gained  by  general  Bona- 
parte in  179C,  rendered  the  French  masters  of  Pied- 
mont 

MONEMBASI  A,  the  Creek  name  for  the  place 
called  in  the  English  books  Mahasia.  The  popula- 
tion given  under  Maivasia  is  that  of  the  place  before 
the  late  desolating  war.  Tlie  present  population  is 
but  800. 

MONEY  ;  the  common  medium  of  exchange 
among  civilised  nations.  Money  must  consist  of  a 
material,  1  ■  which  has  a  value  of  its  own  ;  2.  which 
every  roan  is  willing  to  accept  in  exchange  for  his 
property  ;  3.  whose  value  is  readily  ascertained.  If 
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this  material  h  moulded  into  a  particular  form,  ami 
»iaroped  with  a  mark  denoting  its  value,  so  that  it  U 
approp rated  expressly  to  the  exchanging  of  articles 
luring  value,  it  is  called  money,  in  distinction  from 
<*h? r  articles  which  have  value,  but  which  are  not 
uvd  a*  a  medium  of  exchange.    The  materials  of 
which  money  is  made,  as  well  as  the  coin,  are  mer- 
chandise, like  other  articles  that  are  bought  and  sold. 
Duferent  nations,  in  the  early  periods  oT  their  culti- 
*  auoo,  have  chosen  for  money  different  materials, 
ali  Laving  more  or  less  of  the  above-mentioned 
peculiarities.  All  nations,  advanced  in  trade  and  the 
arts,  give  preference  to  metals,  especially  the  pre- 
cious ine tals ;  for,  1.  they  derive  value  from  the 
Maalinrss  of  their  quantities,  compared  with  tile 
demand  fur  them  in  the  ornamental  and  useful  arts. 
2.  They  are  very  little  subject  to  corrosion  and 
destruction    by  use.    3.  They  are  susceptible 
of  minute  division,  and  may  be  used  in  small 
■.{  ^unities  or  masses.    4.  They  are  easily  trans- 
ported, as  their  transportation  to  any  distance  will 
cost  hot  a  small  part  of  their  value.    5.  The 
•quantity  is  increased  by  labour.   The  advantage  of 
using  the  precious  metals  for  a  universal  currency  is 
still  greater,  when  it  is  not  left  for  every  private 
man  to  divide  the  pieces  of  metal,  to  weigh  them, 
and  fix  their  fineness,  but  persons  are  appointed 
under  the  authority  of  the  law,  to  decide  what  pieces 
siiall  be  circulated  as  money,  to  stamp  them  so  as 
to  fix  their  weight  and  fineness,  and  to  furnish  them 
with  the  superscription  of  the  authority  by  which 
they  are  authorised.    Such  pieces  are  called  coins ; 
(for  the  process  of  coining,  see  Coinage).    Instead  of 
money  the  merchant  often  receives  a  promissory  note 
or  btll :  this  substitute  is  sometimes  improperly  termed 
monty.    It  is  manifest  that  promissory  notes  or  bills 
of  exchange  are  of  the  same  value  with  the  real 
money  only  while  they  can  be  readily  exchanged  for 
coin,  and  that  they  must  lose  their  value  in  propor- 
as  the  credit  of  those  who  issue  them,  sinks. 
:  is  true  of  all  paper  money  (see  Circulating  Me- 
dium) ,  and  all  metallic  money  whose  current  value 
is  higher  than  its  real  value,  all  notes  or  bonds  taken 
instead  of  money.   That  any  sort  of  money  may  be 
received  for  its  real  value,  or  that  which  it  represents, 
ami  tradt?  be  carried  on  by  means  of  it,  it  is  necessary 
thai  its  value  should  be  acknowledged  wherever  it 
is  used.    A  distinction,  however,  is  made  between 
money  which  is  received  in  only  one  trading-place 
or  small  circle,  issued  in  time  of  peculiar  necessity, 
denominated  tokens,  Sic. ,  also  coins  current  in  only 
one  country,  and  money  which  is  everywhere  ac- 
knowledged and  received,  such  as  bars  of  gold  and 
salver,  of  a  certain  weight  and  fineness,  also  Dutch 
ducats,  Spanish  dollars.    The  exchangeable  value  of 
jiold  and  silver,  like  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
depends,  in  the  first  place,  on  their  plenty  or  scarce- 
ness, or,  in  other  words,  the  quantity  supplied  in 
comparison  with  the  quantity  wanted,  or  for  which 
there  is  a  demand ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  upon 
the  labour  necessary  in  extracting  the  ore  from  the 
mines,  and  refining  it.    As  a  general  ride,  it  may  be 
assumed  that  if,  taking  the  aggregate  of  silver  mines, 
and  that  of  iron  mines,  the  expense,  that  is,  the 
labour,  including  the  use  of  machinery,  necessary  to 
extract  a  pound  of  silver  from  the  ore,  and  refine  it, 
»  twenty  times  the  expense,  or  ubour,  of  smelting, 
forging,  and  refining  a  pound  of  iron,  silver  will  be 
worth  twenty  tunes  as  modi  as  iron.    The  compar- 
ative value  of  gold  and  silver  will  depend  upon  the 
causes  as  that  of  either  compared  with  iron, 
or  tin.    In  Britain,  the  value  of  gold,  com- 
pared to  that  of  silver,  is  as  15  \  to  I ;  iu  France,  as 
15.;;  to  I ;  in  Geneva,  as  15St  to  1 ;  and  in  the 
;  of  America  as  15} i  to  1.   The  com- 


parative value  is  necessarily  very  nearly  the  same 
all  over  the  world,  since  each  metal  costs  but  a  trine 
for  transportation,  and  both  are  articles  of  value 
everywhere.  The  quantities  of  gold,  in  its  various 
forms  of  coin  and  bullion  of  all  descriptions,  including 
bars,  plate,  &c,  has  been  estimated  to  be  10,000,000 
of  pounds,  troy  weight. 

A  scarcity  of  money  can  occur  only  when,  1.  the 
material  of  which  it  is  manufactured  is  deficient,  or, 
2.  when  those  in  want  of  it  have  nothing  to  give  in 
excliange  to  its  possessors.  In  tlie  last  place,  there 
is  no  real  deficiency  of  money,  for  there  are  indivi- 
duals who,  by  the  terms  of  the  supposition,  possess 
the  money :  there  is  only  a  deficient  demand  for  goods 
on  hand,  and  those  only  are  in  want  of  money  who 
are  unable  to  dispose  of  these  goods.  Scarcity  of 
money,  therefore,  is  only  a  relative  expression ;  i.  e. 
there  are  certain  places  or  persons  without  money 
to  obtain  certain  articles  which  they  desire  to  pos- 
sess. All  mechanics,  artisans,  and  manufacturers 
want  money  enough  to  purchase  the  raw  materials 
which  they  consume,  and  to  pay  the  wages  of  their 
labourers.  Mercluuits  need  money  to  pay  manufac- 
turers and  producers  for  their  goods,  and  to  transport 
them  where  they  are  wanted,  and  the  last  consumer 
needs  it  to  give  in  exchange  for  what  he  eats,  drinks, 
wears,  &c,  to  the  dealer  of  whom  he  procures  the 
requisite  articles.  Now,  if  any  one  of  the>e  classes 
has  not  the  money  required  for  any  of  those  purposes, 
there  is  a  scarcity  of  money  for  that  class  of  indivi- 
duals. In  these  and  similar  cases,  the  scarcity  of 
money  does  not  suppose  a  real  scarcity  of  gold  and 
silver, or  a  deficiency  of  coined  metals.  The  scarcity 
arises  from  Uie  want  of  industry,  or  means,  in  any 
class  of  cilisens,  to  procure  the  money  in  circulation, 
or  from  their  industry  being  directed  to  the  produc- 
tion of  such  articles  as  there  is  no  present  demand 
for  among  the  actual  possessors  of  money;  as  when, 
for  instance,  in  grain-growing  countries,  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  purchasers  of  the  grain  produced,  there 
not  being  consumers  enough  of  the  grain,  who  can 
obtain  or  produce  desirable  articles  in  exchange  fur 
it.  In  such  a  case,  the  producers  of  grain  can  obta.n 
money  only  by  exportation  of  the  article  to  foreign 
ports.  And  if  it  happens  that  Uie  foreign  lands  to 
which  it  is  exported  are  already  provided  with  grain 
from  some  other  quarter,  it  will  remain  unsold— not 
because  there  is  no  money,  but  because  there  is  no 
motive  to  induce  its  possessors  to  part  with  it  for 
grain.  In  places  where  manufactures  of  any  kind 
prosper,  a  certain  quantity  of  money  is  required  to 
provide  the  materials.  This  sum  is  easily  ascertain- 
ed, according  to  a  certain  average,  and  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  money  for  these  purposes,  as  long  as  this 
sum  is  on  hand.  But  when  die  manufacture  is  in- 
creased, by  the  operation  of  particular  circumstances, 
and  the  place  produces  more  goods  than  common 
upon  this  account,  a  scarcity  ot  money  may  easily 
occur  among  those  devoted  to  this  branch  of  business. 
If  now  these  persons  possess  goods  or  credit,  they 
make  use  of  both  to  obtain  the  money  required  from 
other  parts  ;  which  will  depend,  again,  upon  their 
being  able  to  pay  the  expenses  of  transporting  their 
goods,  or  to  give  to  the  holders  of  money  a  higher 
interest  than  they  can  elsewhere  obtain.  Money,  in 
these  cases,  becomes  of  more  value  in  these  piacc9 
than  in  those  where  it  is  not  so  much  iu  demand  ; 
and  it  follows,  from  this,  that  money  will  leave  the 
places  where  it  is  plenty  to  seek  those  where,  from 
Uie  want  of  it,  more  will  be  paid  for  its  use ;  and, 
in  this  manner,  a  scarcity  of  money  will  work  its 
own  cure. 

Money  is  profitable  to  any  country  only  by  means 
of  its  circulation  (q.  v.) ;  fur  circulation  makes  money 
the  continually  repeated  cause  of  the  production  ot 
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new  portions  of  property ;  ami,  on  this  account,  n 
small  sum  of  money,  in  constant  circulation,  is  of 
far  more  benefit  to  a  country  than  the  possession  of  the 
largest  sums  which  remain  locked  up,  and  do  not 
cluuige  owners.  A  great  quantity  of  money,  there- 
fore, is  of  no  service  to  a  country,  unless  there  are 
desirable  things  in  tliat  country,  for  the  purchase  of 
which  it  is  to  be  paid,  and  thus  transferred  from  one 
to  another.  When,  therefore,  more  money  flows 
into  any  country  than  will  pay  for  what  the  country 
actually  produces,  money  becomes  of  less  value,  and 
the  money  price  of  mercliandise  greater.  In  this 
case,  it  is  better  to  procure  the  goods  from  countries 
where  their  money  price  is  less.  The  money  will 
thus  be  exported  again,  and  procure  a  return  of 
cheap  goods  in  its  place.  Hut,  by  this  process,  the 
industrious  part  of  the  population  are  injured,  and 
those  only  receive  profit  who  make  these  exchanges 
of  money  for  foreign  goods.  The  labouring  classes, 
tiler e fore,  experience  a  scarcity  of  money,  because 
the  articles  which  they  produce  do  not  command 
a  ready  sale.  In  this  manner,  all  the  gold  and 
silver  obtained  by  Spain  ami  Portugal  from  South 
America  passed  into  foreign  countries  in  exchange 
for  foreign  necessaries.  The  only  true  means,  then,  | 
to  remove  and  to  prevent  permanently  a  scarcity  of 
money,  is  to  improve  the  stale  of  domestic  and 
internal  industry ;  and  their  opinion  is  wholly  des- 
titute of  foundation,  who  believe  that  a  mere  plenty 
of  money  is  sufficient  to  develop  a  healthy  state  of 
domestic  industry  ;  for  the  money  does  not  produce 
the  goods,  but  follows  their  production.  And  money 
will  not  stay  in  a  country  that  does  not  contain 
goods  upon  which  it  may  be  expended,  but  it  seeks 
those  countries  which  produce  the  olyects  of  desire. 

The  worst  of  all  means  of  supplying  a  scarcity  of 
money  is  the  multiplication  of  tiiose  things  (as  paper 
of  all  kinds)  by  which  it  is  represented,  or  which  are 
used  as  substitutes  for  it ;  for  these  circulating  media 
are  only  worth  so  much  as  can  be  obtained  in  real 
value  for  them,  ami  the  scarcity  of  the  precious 
metals  in  the  country,  preventing  those  who  de- 
sire it  from  exchanging  their  money  for  them,  the 
value  of  this  paper  medium  falls  at  once.  Nor 
does  it  help  the  case  to  base  the  value  of  this 
money  upon  any  thing  else  than  tlie  precious  me- 
tals ;  for,  if  their  value  is  expressed  in  any  article 
not  so  easily  disposed  of  as  gold  or  silver,  as  grain, 
tor  instance,  these  Mils  for  grain  are  worth  no  more 
than  tlie  grain  itself;  and,  if  grain  falls  in  value, 
these  grain-bills  must  of  necessity  sink  with  them  ; 
and,  if  tlie  grain  cannot  be  used  as  a  means  of  pay- 
ment, then  they  lose  their  value  altogether.  A  cir- 
culating medium  fixed  upon  so  insecure  a  basis  can 
never  lake  the  place  of  real  gold  and  silver.  The 
truth  of  all  these  remarks  is  strikingly  illustrated  by 
the  history  of  the  continental  paper  issued  by  the 
American  congress,  during  the  revolution,  and  by 
that  of  the  celebrated  French  assignats,  which,  rest- 
ing upon  the  credit  of  a  people  without  money,  and 
without  means  of  getting  it,  were  soon  found  to  be 
of  little  worth,  or  of  none  at  all.  Nor  is  this  contra- 
dicted by  tlie  fact  that  the  paper  of  the  bank  of  Eng- 
land remained  good  during  the  stoppage  of  specie 
payments  ;  for  tlie  wealth  and  the  productiveness  of 
this  nation  are  sp  great  as  to  render  all  transactions 
safe  in  any  paper  authorized  by  its  government ;  and 
that  wealth  and  industry  combined  place  it  in  a  situa- 
tion so  far  removed  from  most  countries,  that  it 
only  forms,  in  Uiis  respect,  a  fair  exception  to  a  gene- 
ral law. 

No  certain  estimate  can  ever  be  formed  of  the 
quantity  of  money  required  to  conduct  tlie  business 
of  any  country  ;  this  quantity  beiotr.  in  all  cases,  de- 
termined by  the  value  of  money  itself,  tlie  services  it 


has  to  perform,  and  tlie  devices  used  for  economising 
its  employment.  Generally,  liowever,  it  is  very  con- 
siderable ;  and  when  it  consists  wholly  of  gold  and 
silver,  it  occasions  a  very  heavy  expense.  The  wish 
to  lessen  this  expense  has  been  one  of  the  chief 
causes  that  have  led  all  civilised  and  commercial 
countries  to  fabricate  a  portion  of  their  money  of 
some  less  valuable  material,  such  as  paper. 

MONEY,  Standard  or.    See  Standard. 

MONGE,  Gasi-ak,  a  celebrated  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Beaune,  in  1746,  studied 
in  the  colleges  of  the  fathers  of  the  oratory  at  Heauov 
and  Lyons  with  such  success  that  he  became  n 
teacher  at  the  age  of  sixteen.    He  was  afterwards 
employed  at  the  military  school  of  Meiieres,  where 
be  assisted  Bossut,  tlie  professor  of  mathematics,  and 
afterwards  Nollet,  professor  of  physics,  whom  he 
succeeded.    In  1780,  he  removed  to  Paris,  on  being 
admitted  into  the  academy  of  sciences,  and  became 
the  coadjutor  of  Bossut,  in  a  course  of  lectures  on 
hydrodynamics  at  the  Jxiuvre.    He  quitted  Mesieres 
entirely  in  1783,  on  being  appointed  examiner  of  die 
marine,  when  he  composed  a  Treatise  on  Statics, 
afterwards  used  for  the  polytechnic  scliooL    In  1789, 
like  other  friends  of  freedom,  Monge  indulged  in  ex- 
pectations of  the  regeneration  of  France.  Through 
the  influence  of  Condorcet,  he  was  made  minister  of 
the  marine,  in  1792,  and  he  held,  at  the  same  time, 
the  portfolio  of  minister  of  war,  during  the  absence 
of  general  Servan  with  the  army.    He  thus  became 
a  member  of  the  executive  council  of  government,  in 
which  capacity  he  signed  the  order  for  the  execution 
of  Louis  XVI.   Shortly  after,  he  resigned  his  func- 
tions, in  consequence  of  which  he  was  exposed  to 
the  persecution  of  the  ruling  party  of  tlie  Jacobins, 
against  which  he  successfully  defended  himself.  He 
was  then  employed,  together  with  other  men  of 
science,  in  improving  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder, 
and  otherwise  augmenting  the  military  resources  of 
the  country.    The  Normal  school  was  founded,  with 
which  Monge  became  connected;  and  he  then  publish- 
ed his  Oeometrie  descriptive,  one  of  his  principal 
works.    Together  with  Berthollet  and  Guyton  Mor- 
veau,  he  principally  contributed  to  the  establishment 
of  the  polytechnic  school;  after  which,  in  1796,  lie  was 
commissioned  to  go  to  Italy,  and  collect  the  treasures 
of  art  and  science  from  the  countries  conquered  by  tlie 
French  ;  and  the  labours  of  Monge  and  bis  colleagues 
gave  rise  to  the  splendid  assemblage  of  works  of  taste 
and  genius,  which  for  a  time  ornamented  the  halls  of 
the  Louvre.    In  1798,  he  went  with  Bonaparte  to 
Egypt,  where  he  was  again  employed  in  the  service 
of  science.    On  his  return  to  France,  he  resumed  his 
functions  as  professor  at  the  polytechnic  school,  in 
the  success  of  which  he  greatly  interested  himself. 
The  attachment  which  he  manifested  to  Bonaparte 
led  to  his  being  nominated  a  member  of  tlie  senate, 
on  tlie  formation  of  that  body.   The  emperor  liestow- 
ed  on  him  tlie  title  of  count  of  J'eltuium,  tlie  sena- 
torial lordship  of  Liege,  made  him  grand  cordon  of 
Ute  legion  of  honour,  gave  him  an  estate  in  West- 
phalia, mid,  a  little  before  he  set  out  on  his  Russian 
expedition,  a  present  of  200,000  francs.   The  fall 
of  his  benefactor  involved  him  in  misfortunes.  He 
was  expelled  from  tlie  institute  in  1816,  one  of  his 
sons-in-law  was  exiled,  and  he  was  deprived  of  all 
his  employments.    His  faculties  became  disordered, 
and  he  died  July  28, 1818.    Besides  the  works  nlwve 
noticed,  Monge  published  Description  de  I'Art  tie 
fabriquer   let    Canon*  (4to),  ana    Application  de 
I' Analyse  a  la  Geometric  des  Surfaces  (4to),  as  well 
as  a  multitude  of  memoirs  on  mathematical  and  phy* 
sical  science.    His  pupil  Dupin  lias  published  an 
Essai  historique  sur  les  Services  et  les  Traraux 
scieuiifiqucs  de  Monge. 
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MONGULS  ;  a  great  nation  in  the  north-east  of 
Asia,  which,  after  having  been,  at  two  different  times, 
in  the  middle  ages,  distinguished  for  its  conquests, 
has  been  sunk,  for  three  centuries  past  in  inactivity, 
and  is  now  hardly  known  in  Europe,  but  by  name. 

frequently  coufoiinded 
with  the  Tartars  dwell- 
ing in  south-western 
Asia,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, they  have  nothing 
in  common  but  a  noma- 
dic mode  of  life,  and  an 
irregular  savage  method 
of  waging  war,  pillage 
being  their  sole  object. 
They  differ  from  them 
essentially,  by  a  dingy 
complexion,  small  eyes, 
and  their  corporeal  struc- 
ture in  general,  as  well 
as  by  their  language  and 
The  annexed 
the  dress 

of  the 

Their  early  history  is  obscure.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  they  spread  their  conquests  and  devastations 
from  the  depths  of  northern  Asia  over  Russia,  and 
other  parts  of  Europe.  They  came  from  the  regions 
which  they  now,  in  part,  inhabit,  Mongolia,  north  of 
the  great  wall  of  China,  between  the  present  Eastern 
Tartary  and  Bucharia.  For  their  power  and  conse- 
quence they  were  indebted  to  the  genius  of  a  single 
extraordinary  individual,  Genghis  Khan  (q.  v.),  who 
bas  ing  been,  originally,  merely  the  chief  of  a  single 
Mongul  honle.com  pelted  the  other  hordes  to  submitto 
hi*  power,  and  then,  in  1206,  conceived  the  bold  plan 
of  conquering  the  whole  earth.  In  a  short  time  he 
subjugated  two  great  Tartar  empires  in  the  east  and 
west  of  Asia,  destroyed  in  six  campaigns  the  mighty 
monarchy  of  the  sultans  of  Chowaresmia,  who  reign- 
ed over  Turkestan  and  all  Persia  as  far  as  India, 
the  same  period  sent  part  of  his  subjects, 
ind  of  his  eldest  son,  in  1223,  to  de- 
vastate Russia.  After  the  death  of  Genghis  Khan, 
in  1227 ,  his  sons  pursued  his  conquests,  subjugated 
aU  China,  subverted  the  caliphate  of  Bagdad,  and 
made  the  Seljook  sultans  of  lcoiiium  tributary.  In 
1237,  a  Mongul  army  again  invaded  Russia,  con- 
quered Moscow,  and  desolated  a  great  portion  of  the 
country.  Having  subjugated  Russia,  the  Monguls 
entered  Poland  in  1240,  burned  Cracow,  and  advanc- 
ed in  Silesia  to  Leignitx,  where  they  conquered 
Henry,  duke  of  Bredau,  in  a  bloody  battle,  April  9, 
1x41.  But  want  of  provisions  soon  compelled  them 
to  leave  the  countries  which  they  had  laid  waste  with 
are  and  sword.  In  Germany,  and  even  France,  where 


the  former  invasions  of  the  Huns  wore  held  in  remem- 
braxM-e.  the  fear  of  them  was  so  great,  that  fasts  and 
prayers  were  appointed  to  avert  their  approach.  They 
were  prevented  from  taking  advantage  of  the  gen- 
eral consternation  to  extend  their  conquests,  by  the  dis- 
putes which  arose  respecting  the  succession  to  the 
throne,  after  the  death  of  Khan  Octai,  the  immediate 
successor  of  Genghis  Khan.  The  empire  of  the 
Mooguls  still  held  together,  and  at  the  end  of  the 
thirteenth  century  was  at  the  summit  of  its  power. 
At  that  time,  it  extended  from  the  Chinese  sea  and 
from  India,  far  into  the  interior  of  Siberia,  and  to 
the  frontiers  of  Poland.  The  principal  seat  of  the 
great  khan  was  China;  the  other  countries  were 
governed  by  subordinate  khans,  all  of  whom  were  de- 
scended from  Genghis,  and  .were  more  or  less  depen- 
dent on  the  great  khan.  The  most  powerful  of  the 
Monguls  were  the  Kaptshaks,  who  lived  on  the  Wol- 
gm,  and  were  the  scourge*  of  Russia,  and  the  Dsha- 


gatais,  who  lived  lietween  the  river  Oxus  and 
Tartary.  But  this  division  of  the  empire  among 
several  petty  princes  was  the  cause  of  the  gradual 
decay  of  the  power  and  consequence  of  the  Monguls 
in  tiie  fourteenth  century.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
various  hordes  of  this  nation  were  subjugated  or 
destroyed  by  the  Russians,  whose  conquerors  they 
had  previously  been.  In  China,  the  empire  of  the 
Monguls  had  been  overturned,  in  1368,  by  a  revolu- 
tion. But,  about  1360,  there  appeared  a  second 
formidable  warrior  of  the  tribe  of  the  Dshagatai, 
Timurlenk  (Tamerlane,  q.  v.),  called  also  Timur 
Beg.  He  was  of  obscure  descent,  but,  as  the  dynasty 
of  the  Monguls  of  Dshagatai  had  fallen  into  decline, 
raised  himself  by  his  talents  and  courage  to  the 
sovereignty  of  the  whole  nation.  In  1369,  he  chose 
the  city  of  Samarcand  for  the  seat  of  his  new  govern- 
ment. The  other  Mongul  tribes,  with  Persia,  Cen- 
tral Asia,  and  Hindustan,  were  successively  subju- 
gated by  him.  In  1400,  he  attacked,  in  Natolia,  the 
sultan  Bajaset  I.,  who  had  been  hitherto  victorious 
against  Uie  Christians  in  Europe,  and  before  whom 
Constantinople  trembled.  The  battle  of  Ancyra 
(Anguri),  1402,  was  decided  against  Bajaaet ;  he 
suffered  a  total  defeat,  and  was  even  made  prisoner 
by  Timur.  The  story  of  the  severity  which  the  con- 
queror is  said  to  have  used  towards  his  prisoner,  is 
not  well  substantiated.  For  a  time,  the  Christian 
powers  were  thus  freed  from  a  formidable  enemy. 
After  Timor  had  conquered  and  desolated  all  Natolia, 
he  died  on  an  expedition  to  China,  March  19,  1405, 
sixty-nine  years  of  age.  After  his  death,  the  mon- 
archy of  the  Monguls  was  divided  into  several  states. 
Baber  (Babur),  a  descendant  of  Timur,  founded,  in 
India,  in  1519,  a  powerful  monarchy,  which  existed 
till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  as  the  empire 
of  the  Great  Mogul.    See  Hindattan. 

The  Mongul  tribes  now  in  existence  live  partly 
under  Russian,  partly  under  Chinese  dominion.  Those 
which  remain  of  the  tribe  of  the  Kaptshaks  live 
intermingled  with  the  Calmucks,  in  the  government 
of  Irkutsk  ;  their  number,  with  that  of  the  Calmucks, 
is  estimated  at  300,000.  The  rest,  which  are  under 
Chinese  sovereignty,  but  are  governed  by  four  dif- 
ferent khans,  live  in  Mongolia,  which  is  bounded  by 
Tungusia,  China,  Little  Tartary,  and  Siberia.  They 
all  profess  the  religion  of  Fo  (q.  v.),  lead  a  nomadic 
life,  but,  by  means  of  caravans,  carry  on  some  trade 
with  Russia,  in  woollen  and  cotton  goods  of  their  own 
manufacture.  (See  the  Hut.  des  MonguU  deputi 
Ttchinguiz- Khan  jutou'd  Timour-Lane  (Paris,  1824), 
and  Isaac  James  Schmidt's  excellent  Fortchungen  rm 
Gebicteder  dttem,  religibten,  polititchen  und  literar. 
Bildun$getch.  der  Mongolen  und  Tibeter  (St  Peters- 
burg, 1824).  Schmidt's  German  translation  of 
Ssanang  Ssmtsasn's  History  of  the  Eastern  Monguls, 
accompanied  with  a  commentary,  and  with  the  Mon- 
gul original,  has  been  printed  at  Petersburg,  at  the 
expense  of  the  emperor.  Baber's  interesting  Memoirs, 
written  by  himself,  have  been  translated  from  the 
Dshagatai  Turkish  into  English  (London,  1820),  by 
Leyden  and  Erskine  with  an  introduction,  very  impor- 
tant for  the  history  of  the  Monguls. 

MONITEUR.  November  24, 1789,  a  journal  was 
commenced  at  Paris,  the  Gazette  Nationate,  ou  le 
Moniteur  Univeriel,  which  was  intended  to  give  an 
account  of  foreign  events,  but  more  especially  of  the 
doings  of  the  national  assembly,  and  on  the  7th  Nt- 
vose  of  the  year  VIII.,  it  was  declared  an  official 
paper.  Since  that  tune  it  has  been  the  most  im- 
portant, and  the  only  official  journal  of  the  French 
government.  Since  January  1, 1811,  it  has  dropped 
the  title  Gazette  Nationate,  and  retained  only  that  of 
Moniteur  I  Jnirer$ct.  The  occurrences  that  took  place 
between  1787  and  the  opening  of  the  national 
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bly,  have  been  subsequently  added  in  an  introduction 
published  in  the  year  IV.  (Paris,  1  vol.  fol.)  In  the 
year  IX.  (Paris,  2  vols,  folki),  appeared  the  Revolu- 
tion Francaise,  ou  Analyse  complete  et  impartiate  du 
Moniteur,  par  Ordre  Chronologiove,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  the  Table  AlphabHioue  du  Moniteur  (like- 
wise in  2  vols,  folio),  but  neither  of  whicli,  unfortu- 
nately, comes  down  farther  than  the  close  of  the  year 
VII.  The  Moniteur  appears  every  day  in  a  large 
folio  sheet,  often  accompanied  with  supplements.  It 
contains,  in  tlie  two  divisions  appropriated  to  foreign 
and  domestic  news,  not  only  the  official  ordinanc :«s 
and  documents  of  the  government,  appointments,  re- 
movals from  office,  promotions,  &c,  wilh  notices  on 
the  arts,  literature,  and  the  drama,  but  also  such 
political  information  as  the  government  intends  shall 
be  regarded  in  Prance  as  official.  The  Moniteur  had 
u  great  circulation  in  France  and  Europe  generally, 
and  also  in  America,  during  tlie  revolution.  Entire 
sets  are  rare.  The  years  VII.  and  VIII.  (171)8— 
1800)  in  particular,  of  whicii  a  smaller  impression 
wns  made,  are  often  wanting.  Among  the  daily 
papers  of  modem  times,  the  Moniteur  maintains  a 
melancholy  celebrity.  It  has  exhibited,  in  the  same 
nation,  the  picture  of  Uie  most  unbridled  popular  rage, 
and  of  oppressive  monarchical  despotism.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  collections  of  public  documents 
for  the  historian  of  Uw  great  changes  in  Europe  since 
the  beginning  of  the  French  revolution. 

MONITOR  ;  a  genus  of  large  liiards,  which  have 
teeth  in  both  jaws,  and  none  on  the  palate  ;  most  of 
them  have  the  (ail  compressed  laterally :  they  derive 
their  name  from  a  popular  belief  that  they  give 
warning  of  the  approach  of  crocodiles,  by  making  a 
kind  of  whistling  noise.  They  are  found  in  most 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  fossil  remains  of  species 
much  larger  than  any  now  existing,  have  been  dis- 
covered in  various  places  in  Europe. 

MONITORIAL  INSTRUCTION.  See  Mutual 
Instruction. 

MONK.    See  Monastery,  and  Orders,  religious. 

MONK,  Georuk,  duke  of  Albemarle,  an  English 
military-  officer,  distinguished  in  history  for  the  pro- 
minent part  he  acted  in  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  was  the  son  of  Sir  Thomas  Monk.  He  was  born 
Dec.  6,  1606.  Entering  into  the  army  at  an  early 
age,  he  served  under  Sir  Ricliard  (.renville,  in  an 
expedition  to  Spain,  and  in  1630,  went  to  the  Nether- 
lands, where  he  was  promoted  to  a  captaincy.  He 
wns  engaged  iu  the  unfortunate  expedition  of  Charles 
I.  against  the  Scots  in  163i),  at  which  period  he 
was  made  lieutenant-colonel.  On  the  rebellion  tak- 
ing place  in  Ireland,  he  was  sent  thither,  and  his 
services  were  rewarded  with  the  post  of  governor  of 
Dublin.  Hostilities  occurring  between  the  king  and 
the  parliament,  colonel  Monk  brought  over  his 
regiment  to  his  majesty  -  assistance,  fie  was  ap- 
pointed major-general  in  the  Irish  brigade ;  and 
ijeing  employed  at.  the  siege  of  Nantwich.  was  made 
a  prisoner,  and  committed  to  custody  in  the  Tower 
of  London.  He  devoted  his  leisure  to  writing,  and 
composed  Observations  on  Military  and  Political 
A  flairs,  published  not  long  after  his  death.  Having 
been  detained  about  three  years  in  confinement,  he 
accepted  a  commission  from  the  parliament,  ou  con- 
dition of  being  employed  only  against  the  Irish  insur- 
gents. He  distinguished  himself  repeatedly  in  this 
service ;  but.  liaviug  made  a  treaty  with  tlie  Catholic 
chieftain  O'Neal,  which  gave  offence  to  the  English 
parliamentary  government,  he  resigned  his  command, 
and  returned  to  his  estate.  After  the  entire  over- 
throw of  the  royal  party,  Monk  was  employed  with 
Cromwell  in  Scotland,  and  was  present  at  tlie  Ixitlle 
of  Dunbar.  His  coadjutor  returning  to  England,  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  chief  command.    War  taking 


place  with  tlie  Dutch  republic,  he  engaged  in  the 
naval  service,  and.  together  with  admirals  Blake  ami 
Dean,  commanded  in  two  engagements,  in  Which 
they  triumphed  over  tlie  enemy,  commanded  by  the 
famous  Van  Trump.  On  the  re-establishment  of 
peace,  Monk  returned  to  Scotland,  where,  at  tlie 
head  of  the  English  army,  he  maintained  the  authority 
of  Cromwell  iu  that  country.  On  tlie  decease  of  the 
protector,  the  resignation  of  power  by  his  son,  and 
the  contest  of  parties  which  subsequently  took  place, 
he  availed  himself  of  the  commanding  situation  which 
he  occupied,  to  crush  the  republicans,  and  promote 
the  recall  and  restoration  of  the  Stuart  family  to  Uie 
throne,  iu  the  person  of  Charles  II.  The  dukedom 
of  Albemarle,  the  order  of  the  garter,  and  the  office 
of  privy-counsellor,  rewarded  the  loyalty  of  the 
restorer  of  Charles  II.  During  the  Dutch  war. 
Monk  was  again  employed  in  tlie  naval  service,  and 
in  1666  defeated  tlie  Dutch  fleet  commanded  by  his 
former  antagonist,  Van  Tromp.  and  admiral  De 
Ruyter.  He  died  January  3,  1670,  and  was  buried 
in  Westminster  abbey.  He  was  married  to  a  woman 
in  low  life,  who  maintained  a  complete  ascendency 
over  him. 

MONKEY  (Simia,  Linn.)  The  monkey  tribe 
forms  by  tar  the  largest  portion  of  the  great  order 
of  ouadrumana,  and,  in  addition  to  hands  on  all 
the  extremities,  with  long  and  flexible  fingers  and 
opposable  thumbs,  they  generally  possess  also  Uie 
following  characteristics :— The  incisor  teeth  are 
four  in  each  jaw,  and  their  molars  resemble  those 
of  matt :  Uiese  are  five  in  number  on  each  side  of  each 
jaw  in  Uie  monkeys  of  the  old  continent,  and  in  one 
tribe  of  Uie  new ;  Uie  remainder  of  the  American 
species  have  a  sixth.  The  canines  vury  in  site,  from 
a  powerful  tusk  to  a  trifling  projection  beyond  Uieir 
other  teeth.  The  nails  of  all  their  fingers,  as  well  as 
those  of  Uie  thumbs,  an*  invariably  flat  and  expanded. 
The  head  is  subject  to  great  variations,  in  some 
approaching  Uie  human  in  form,  and  passing  Uirough 
every  intermediate  gradation,  till  it  becomes  as  flat 
as  tli.it  of  the  dog.  But  of  all  Uieir  organs  there  is 
none  which  exhibits  so  remarkable  a  discrepancy  as 
Uie  tail :  Uiis  is  wholly  wanting  in  some ;  forms  a  mere 
rudiment  in  oUiers  ;  is  short  and  tapering  iu  a  Uiird 
group  ;  moderately  long  and  cylindrical  in  a  fourth  ; 
in  a  fifth,  extremely  long,  and  covered  with  hair  ; 
whilst,  again,  in  another  group,  it  is  long,  denuded 
of  hair  beneath  ami  at  tip,  and  prehensile.  On  Uiese 
characters  naturalists  have  made  several  classifica- 
tions of  thein,  each  differing  from  the  other  as  to  Uie 
value  of  certain  distinctions.  The  following  is  that 
given  by  Cuvier,  in  Uie  last  edition  of  his  Regne 
Animal : — 

SIM1JL 

I.  Subgenus.    Apea  proper,  or  of  the  ancient  continent. 
I.  Subdmnun.    Oninjr».    Simia,  Erxl.    Pitkcctu,  (ie..fl. 


».  -  OibbolU.     HiUxllr,,  tllff. 

3.  "  GuenouR.    Monkey*.    iWcopittu-eui,  Krxl. 

4.  M  Snnnop.thteut,  V.  Cuvier. 

6.  "  Macaque*.  Mantrtu. 

8.        '*  Macula.    Inum,  V.  Curler. 

7.  "  CviUM-rphatiu,  Curler. 

8.  "  Mandril*. 

II.  Sutwreiitu.  Ape*  of  the  new  continent. 

I.  Di.Ulnn.  Sapajona. 
I.  Subdivision.    Mt,,vt,,.  11*.  Hnwlinffape*. 

9.  «  ALU  ,,  (iei.ff. 

3.  "  Ihitrhytrlrt,  Spix. 

4.  "  SiKothri*,  CrvB.    Ga$trimatfr>u,  Spix. 

5.  "  Crim,  Geoff. 
«.  DirUion.  S»ki«. 

1.  Subdivision.    Brnekiurui,  Spix. 
«.  "  C'tlhthrix,  M-ntT. 

3.         "  A'ucfAirf  a,  F.  Curier. 


But  although  thus  diversified  in  their  forms,  they 
all  possess  some  general  cliaractenslics.    They  aie 
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aii  mischievous,  fihhy,  lascivious,  and  thievish.  They 
all  employ  their  fore-feet  as  liands.  When  injured 
or  offended  they  use  threatening  gestures,  cliatter 
their  teeth;  and  when  pleased,  appear  to  laugh. 
The  dispositions  of  many  of  the  species  are  extremely 
per*  erse,  whilst  others  are  so  mild  and  tractable  as 
u>  be  readily  tamed  and  taught  a  variety  of  tricks. 
They  are  all  fond  of  hunting  for  vermin,  both  in 
ihetr  own  fur.  and  in  that  of  their  companions,  pos- 
*ese  a  very  delicate  sense  of  feeling,  and  are  able  to 
leap  with  surprising  agility  from  tree  to  tree.  Most 
of  the  species  are  gregarious,  associating  in  large 
troops  ;  but  each  troop  is  invariably  funned  of  the 
same  species.  The  monkeys  proper  are  the  most 
lively  and  active,  their  prehensile  tail  answering  Uie 
purpose  of  an  additional  hand.  In  many  parts  of 
India,  monkeys  were  made  objects  of  worship,  and 
Magnificent  temples  erected  to  their  honour.  When 
the  Portuguese  plundered  the  island  of  Ceylon,  they 
found,  in  one  of  the  temples  dedicated  to  these  ani- 
mals, a  small  golden  casket,  containing  the  tooth  of 
a  monkey.  This  was  held  in  such  estimation  by  the 
natives,  that  they  offered  700,000  ducats  to  redeem 
it.  The  viceroy,  however,  ordered  it  to  be  bunted. 
Scmae  years  afterwards,  however,  a  Portuguese  hav- 
ing obtained  a  similar  tooth,  pretended  that  he  hud 
recovered  the  old  one,  which  so  rejoiced  the  priests, 
that  they  purchased  it  from  him  for  a  sum  exceeding 
50,000  dollars.    See  Ape,  Baboon,  Orang  (Hang. 

MONMOUTH,  James,  duke  of,  the  son  of  Lucy 
Walters,  one  of  the  mistresses  of  Charles  II.,  as  is 
generally  reported  by  that  prince,  although  some  cir- 
cumstances render  it  highly  probable  that  one  of  her 
former  lovers  was  the  faUier  of  the  duke.  He  was 
born  at  Rotterdam,  in  1649,  and  was  always  acknow- 
ledged by  Charles,  who  had  him  carefully  educated 
in  France,  as  his  natural  son.  After  the  restoration, 
be  was  sent  home,  and  created  earl  of  Orkney  and 
duke  of  Monmouth,  and  received  the  garter.  "  He 
pcMvssed."  says  Hume,  "all  the  qualities  which 
could  engage  the  affections  of  Uie  populace — a  dis- 
tinguished valour,  an  affable  address,  a  thoughtless 
generosity,  a  graceful  person.  He  rose  still  higher 
111  the  public  favour  by  reason  of  the  univer>al  hatred 
to  which  the  duke  (of  York),  on  account  of  his  reli- 
gion, was  exposed.  Monmouth's  capacity  was  mean: 
ba  temper  pliant ;  so  that,  nolwitlistanding  his  great 
popularity,  he  had  nev  er  been  dangerous,  had  he  not 
implicitly  resigned  himself  to  the  guidance  of  Shaftes- 
bury, a  man  of  such  a  restless  temper,  such  subtle 
wit,  and  soch  abandoned  principles.  1  hat  daring 
politician  had  flattered  Monmouth  with  the  hopes  of 
succeeding  to  the  crown."  This  character  explains 
his  whole  life.  In  1679,  he  received  the  command 
against  the  Scotch  covenanters,  whom  he  defeated  at 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  bridge,  but  was  deprived  of 
his  command,  and  sent  out  of  the  kingdom,  the  same 
year,  to  quiet  the  fears  of  the  duke  of  York.  He 
soon  after  returned,  and  engaged  in  several  conspira- 
cies with  Sidney,  Shaftesbury,  anil  other  leaders,  some 
of  whom  were  desirous  of  establishing  a  republic  ; 
others  merely  wtshed  to  exclude  the  duke  of  York, 
while  Monmouth  entertained  secret  hopes  of  acquir- 
ing the  crown.  One  of  these  plots,  some  of  the 
parties  to  which  were  also  concerned  in  Uie  rye  house 
plot,  being  discovered  in  1683,  Monmouth  concealed 
himself  for  some  time,  but  was  afterwards  pardoned 
on  expressing  his  penitence.  No  sooner  hud  he  ob- 
tained his  pardon  than  he  disavowed  having  made 
any  concessions  to  the  court,  and  was,  in  consequence, 
ordered  by  Charles  to  depart  from  the  kingdom.  On 
Uie  accession  of  James  II..  Monmouth,  Gliding  him- 
self pursued  by  the  king's  severity,  was  induced, 
contrary  to  his  judgment  ami  inclination,  by  Uie  im- 
patience of  some  of  his  partisans,  to  attempt  an 


invasion  of  England.  He  arrived  at  Lime  widi  hardly 
a  hundred  followeis  (June,  1685);  but  his  numbers 
were  soon  increased,  ami  he  assumed  the  title  of  king, 
and  asserted  the  legitimacy  of  his  birUi.  His  forces 
were  defeated  at  Sedgemore  Bridgewater,and  die  duke 
himself  was  made  prisoner,  liaving  been  found  in  the 
disguise  of  a  peasant,  lying  at  the  bottom  of  a  ditch, 
overcome  with  hunger,  fatigue,  and  anxiety.  He 
refused  to  betray  his  accomplices,  and  conducted  him- 
self wiUi  much  firmness  on  Uie  scaffold,  where  his 
head  was  severed  from  his  body,  after  four  unsuccess- 
ful blows.  The  people,  of  whom  he  was  still  the 
favourite,  believed  Uiat  the  person  executed  was  uot 
Monmouth,  but  one  of  his  friends,  who  resembled 
him  so  nearly  as  to  pass  himself  off  for  Uie  duke,  and 
suffer  in  his  stead,  it  was  probably  this  lielief  which 
has  led  some  to  conjecture  Uutt  the  famous  Iron  Musk 
was  the  duke  of  Monmouth. 

MONMOUTHSHIRE;  a  county  of  Kngland,  ori- 
ginally  included  in  Wales,  but  annexed  to  England 
by  Henry  VIII.  It  is  bounded  011  Uie  norUi  by  the 
counties  of  Brecknock  and  Hereford  ;  on  Uie  east 
by  Gloucestershire ;  on  Uie  south  by  the  Bristol 
channel ;  and  on  Uie  west  by  Uie  counties  of  Glamor- 
gan and  Brecknock,  its  extreme  length,  from  north 
tosouUi,is  thirty-three  miles,  and  its  breadth  twenty- 
six  miles;  its  superficial  contents  being  31 6.800  acres. 
This  county  displays  abundant  traces  of  its  occupu- 
Uon  by  U>e  Romans,  in  the  vestiges  of  Uieir  military 
roads,  camps,  and  villas.  wiUi  the  tessellated  pave- 
ments, coins,  urns,  and  inserted  stones,  which  have 
been  discovered  at  different  periods.  It  exhibits  still 
more  permanent  indications  of  the  ascendency  of  its 
British  population,  in  Uie  names  of  the  towns  and 
villages,  almost  all  of  which  are  derived  from  the 
Ciuibro-Cellic  dialects;  and  Welsh  is  yet  the  general 
language  of  the  lower  classes  of  Uie  inhabitants  aud 
Uie  country  people.  The  scenery  in  must  parts  is 
beautiful  and  picturesque,  presenting  a  luxuriant 
diversity  of  hill  and  dale.  The  western  portion  is 
mountainous,  and  Uie  eastern  well  furnished  wiUi 
wood ;  and  between  boUi  are  tracts  of  fine  amble 
land,  rich  and  fertile  meadows  and  pastures,  watered 
by  numerous  streams,  and  iulerspersed  with  towns, 
villages,  country  seats,  and  dilapidated  remains  of 
monastic  or  baronial  establishments. 

The  principal  rivers  are  the  Wye,  the  Munnow,  or 
Myunow,  the  Usk,  Uie  Ebwy,  and  the  Kumney.  The 
Wye  enters  this  county  a  little  to  the  norih-east  of 
Monmouth,  where  it  joins  the  Munnow,  which  rises 
in  Brecknockshire,  and  then  forms  the  boundary  be- 
tween Uie  comities  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth :  the 
united  stream  Uien  passes  to  Uie  border,  and  flows 
southward  to  its  confluence  with  the  Severn,  below 
Chepstow.  The  Usk  lias  its  origin  in  Brecknock- 
shire, and  entering  this  county  eastward  of  Criek- 
howell,  takes  a  tortuous  couise  towards  its  termination 
in  Uie  Bristol  Channel,  below  Newport.  The  Ebwy 
also  rises  in  Brecknockshire,  and  flowing  westward  of 
Uie  Beacon  Mountain,  and  through  the  romantic  val- 
ley of  Ebwy.  falls  into  the  estuary  of  the  Usk.  The 
Rmuney,  which  divides  this  county  from  Glamorgan- 
shire, enters  Uie  Bristol  Channel  below  Kumney 
Bridge.  The  long  narrow  valleys  in  different  parts 
of  Monmouthshire  are  watered  by  numerous  stream* 
of  minor  importance,  several  of  which  fall  into  Uie 
Bristol  Channel.  All  the  rivers  abound  wiUi  fish  ; 
and  on  the  Wye  and  U>k  uie  salmon-fisheries.  The 
county  town,  Monmouth,  situated  at  Uie  conflux  of 
the  Munnow  and  the  Wye,  twenty-five  miles  west  of 
Gloucester,  is  the  only  borough;  and  the  market- 
towns  are  Abergavenny.  Cuerleoii,  Chepstow,  New- 
port, Poutypool,  and  Usk.  Population,  in  1831, 
98,130. 

MONNIER,  Piesiie  Charles  Lt ;  astronomer, 
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member  of  the  academics  at  Paris,  London,  and  Ber- 
lin, was  born  at  Paris  in  1715,  and  early  displayed  a 
decided  inclination  for  astronomical  studies.  In  his 
sixteenth  year,  he  made  observations  on  Saturn,  and 
in  his  twentieth  year  communicated  to  the  academy 
of  sciences  in  Paris  his  Nouvelle  Figure  de  la  Lune, 
acec  la  Description  del  Taehet.  The  academy  admit- 
ted him  into  their  number,  and,  in  1735,  he  went  with 
Maupertuis  to  Lapland.  In  1748,  Monnier  observed 
the  annular  eclipse  of  the  sun,  in  Scotland,  and  was 
the  first  who  measured  the  moon's  diameter  on  the 
sun's  disk.  In  1750,  Louis  XV.  employed  him  to 
run  a  meridian  line  through  the  castle  of  Bellevue. 
Lalande,  with  whom  he  was  afterwards  on  unfriendly 
terms,  was  his  pupil,  and  always  spoke  of  him  with 
the  highest  esteem.  Lemonnier  was  of  an  impetuous 
and  capricious  temper;  and  after  his  death  several 
valuable  works  were  found  among  his  papers,  which, 
in  spite  of  all  entreaties,  he  had  obstinately  refused 
to  publish,  and  which  he  threatened  to  burn.  Among 
them  was  a  catalogue  of  fixed  stars,  the  plan  of 
which  he  had  exhibited  to  the  academy  in  1741.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  labours,  and  his  whole  life 
was  devoted  to  science,  which  is  indebted  to  him  for 
many  improvements.  He  was  the  first  to  determine 
the  difference  of  refraction  in  summer  and  winter. 
He  corrected  the  tables  of  the  sun,  and  the  catalogues 
of  the  stars,  fixed  with  greater  accuracy  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  ecliptic,  ana  ascertained  the  elevation  of 
the  pole  at  Paris.  He  introduced  into  Prance  the 
transitrinstrument  constructed  by  Graham,  and  pointed 
oat  the  irregularities  in  the  motion  of  Saturn,  pro- 
duced by  the  attraction  of  Jupiter.  He  died  in 
1799.  Of  his  numerous  works,  his  Histoire  Celeste 
and  his  Theorie  des  Cometes  deserve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned. 

MONOCHORD  (from  the  Greek);  an  ancient 
instrument,  or  machine,  so  called,  because  it  is  fur- 
nished with  only  one  string.  Its  use  is  to  measure 
and  adjust  the  ratios  of  the  intervals,  which  it  ef- 
fects by  the  means  of  movable  bridges,  calculated  to 
divide  the  chord  at  the  pleasure  o?  the  speculatist 
The  monochord  appears  to  have  been  in  constant  use 
with  the  ancients,  as  the  only  means  of  forming  the 
ear  to  the  accurate  perception,  atvd  the  voice  to  the 
true  intonation,  of  those  minute  and  difficult  intervals 
which  were  then  practised  in  melody. 

MONOCHROME  (Gr.  funt,  single,  and  xt-l*"* 
colour),  in  ancient  painting ;  a  painting  with  one 
single  colour.  This  description  of  art,  Is  very  ancient, 
and  was  known  to  the  Etruscans.  The  first  specimens 
of  the  art  of  painting  were  of  one  tint  only,  wliich  was 
most  commonly  reel,  made  either  with  cinnabar  or 
minium.  Instead  of  red,  white  paint  was  sometimes 
used.  Quintilian  says  of  Polygnotus,  and  Pliny  of 
Zeuxls,  that  their  performances  of  this  kind  were  of 
the  latter  description.  The  antique  tombs  of  the 
Tarquins,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Corneto,  offer 
several  figures  painted  in  white  upon  a  dark  ground. 
The  first  four  plates  in  the  first  volume  of  the  paint- 
ings of  Herculaneura  contain  several  monochromes 
upon  marble.  The  most  numerous  monuments  exist- 
ing of  this  kind  of  painting  are  on  terra  cotta. 

MONOC  R  AT  has  been  used  by  a  few  writers  to  de- 
signate with  one  word  an  absolute  monarch.  They  ob- 
ject to  autocrat,  as  not  sufficiently  precise,  since  there 
might  be  also  an  autocratic  body,  that  is,  several  or 
many  persons  who  govern  without  any  dependence  on 
those  who  are  governed. 

MONODRAMA  ;  a  drama  in  which  only  one  per- 
son  plays. 

MONOGRAM  (">•»,-.  single,  or  only,  andyfappa), 
in  archaeology ;  a  character  or  cipher  composed  of 
one,  two,  or  more  letters  interwoven,  being  a  sort  of 
abbreviation  of  a  name,  anciently  used  as  a  seal, 


badge,  arms,  &c.  They  were  used  on  coins,  stand- 
ards walls  and  tapestry,  seals  and  documents  ;  first 
on  coins,  latest  on  documents,  in  which  they  were 
employed  not  only  by  princes  and  ecclesiastical  dig- 
nities, but  also  by  magistrates  and  notaries.  Their 
use  particularly  as  arms  is  ancient,  as  appears  from 
Plutarch,  and  from  some  Greek  medals  of  the  time 
of  Philip  of  Man  dmi,  and  Alexander,  his  son.  The 
Roman  labor  urn  bore  the  monogram  of  Jesus  Christ, 
which  consisted  of  two  letters,  a  P  placed  perpendicu- 
larly through  the  middle  of  an  X,  as  we  find  it  on  many 
medals  of  the  age  of  Constantine,  these  being  the  two 
first  letters  of  the  word  xpistojs.  Under  the  Eastern 
empire,  it  is  usual  to  find  MIK,  which  form  the  mono- 
gram of  Mary,  Jesus,  Constantine.  The  use  of 
monograms  was  exceedingly  common  upon  Greek 
coins  ;  and  many  antiquarians  have  bestowed  much 
time  and  attention  in  the  effort  to  decipher  them— a 
useless  labour,  since  a  great  number  of  these  mono- 
grams were,  without  doubt,  of  a  conventional  nature, 
and  understood  only  by  a  few,  even  in  the  limes  at 
which  the  coins  were  current.  After  the  time  of 
Charlemagne,  who  made  much  use  of  them,  and  im- 
proved their  form,  monograms  became  very  common 
in  all  the  countries  which  had  belonged  to  the  Frank- 
ish  empire,  but  after  the  twelfth  century,  gradually 
went  out  of  use.  The  use  of  them  remained  longest 
in  Germany,  where  it  was  formally  abolished  by  the 
diet  of  Worms,  in  1 495.  The  knowledge  of  mono- 
grams of  this  public  kind  la  of  great  importance  for 
the  illustration  of  the  monuments  and  documents  of 
the  middle  ages,  and  therefore  forms  a  particular 
branch  of  diplomatics.  The  term  was  subsequently 
applied  to  all  sorts  of  ciphers  and  signs,  with  which 
artists,  particularly  painters  and  engravers,  were  ac- 
customed to  designate  their  works.  These  have  often 
been  counterfeited.  The  ancients  called  every  out- 
line,  every  simple  sketch,  a  monogram.  Monlfaucon, 
in  his  Paleographie  Grecque,  has  given  a  very  exten- 
sive catalogue  of  monograms  taken  from  medals  of 
various  kinds.  John  Pr.  Christ's  collection  of  figures 
of  monograms,  accompanied  by  explanations, — An. 
zeige  und  Auslegung  der  Monogrammatum  (Leipsic, 
1747), — is  valuable ;  also  llrouillot's  celebrated 
Diet,  des  Monogram  met,  completed  and  corrected, 
in  his  Table  generate  des  iionogr.,  Chiffres,  &c 
(Munich,  1820). 

MONOGRAPH  onlv,  single,  ytufw);  a 

treatise  on  a  single  subject  in  literature  or  science ; 
thus  we  say,  a  monograph  on  violets,  a  monograph 
on  Egyptian  mummies.  The  advantage  of  a  treatise 
of  this  nature  is,  that  it  allows  more  minuteness  of 
detail  in  reference  to  all  the  properties  and  relations 
of  tlie  subject  of  tile  monograph.  Papers  in  the  me- 
moirs or  transactions  of  literary  and  scientific  socie- 
ties, and  in  periodica)  journals,  are  often  mono- 
graphs, and  have  contributed  much  to  the  progress 
of  modern  science. 

MONOLITHIC  (from  /uwt,  single,  and  lulu, 
stone) ;  consisting  of  a  single  stone.  According  to 
Herodotus,  there  was  a  monolithic  sanctuary  attached 
to  a  temple  at  Sais,  dedicated  to  Minerva,  twenty- 
one  cubits  long,  fourteen  wide,  and  eight  high,  which 
was  brought  from  Elephantine.  The  carriage  of  it 
employed  2000  men  three  years.  Some  striking 
specimens  of  monolithic  temples  are  still  found  in 
Egypt,  and,  like  the  monolithic  obelisks,  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  wonderful  application  of  mechanical 
power  among  the  ancient  Egyptians.    See  Obelisks. 

MONOLOGUE  (^m*.,,  single,  discourse); 
in  distinction  from  dialogue  (q.  v.),  in  the  drama;  the 
same  as  soliloquy.    See  Soliloquy. 

MONOMANIA  (from  sum  and  ftm*,m);  the  name 
given,  by  some  physicians,  to  that  form  of  mania,  in 
which  the  unnd  of  the  patient  is  absorbed  by  one 
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idee  ;  fur  instance,  if  tlie  patient  believes  that  he  is 
God.  or  Christ,  an  emperor,  Sec   See  Insanity. 

MONONG AHELA;  a  river  which  rises  from  the 
Laurel  mountains,  in  Virginia,  runs  north  into  Penn- 
sylvania, and  unites  with  the  Alleghany,  at  Pittsburg, 
to  fbnn  the  Ohio.  It  is  navigable  for  batteaux  and 
barges  thirty-two  miles,  to  Brownsville,  and  still  fur- 
ther for  lighter  boats.    Its  length  is  about  300  miles. 

MONOPH  YSITE3;  the  members  of  the  party  who, 
according  to  the  language  adopted  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, uiauitaui  tiiat  there  is  but  one  nature  in  Christ, 
thai  is  that  the  divine  and  human  natures  were  so 
on ited  as  to  form  but  one  nature,  yet  without  any 
change,  confusion,  or  mixture  of  the  two  natures. 
1  fv y  were  condemned  as  heretics,  at  the  council  of 
Chsicedan,  in  451,  which  maintained  that  in  Christ 
two  distinct  natures  were  united  in  one  person,  and 
tf'at  without  any  change,  mixture,  or  confusion.  This 
distinction  without  a  difference  gave  rise  to  a  violent 
dispute.  The  Asiatic  and  Egyptian  clergy  were  in- 
clined to  the  Monophysites,  and  were  unanimous  in 
maintaining  the  unity  of  nature  as  well  as  of  person 
in  Jesus,  while  the  Western  contended  for  the  decree 
of  the  council.  The  edict  called  Henoticon,  Issued 
by  the  emperor  Zeno,  in  488,  was  not  able  to  quiet  the 
cumbaUuLs,  and,  after  long  and  often  bloody  contests, 
the  orthodox  church,  by  its  sentences  of  excommuni- 
cation, occasioned  a  formal  secession  on  the  part  of 
the  Monophysite*.  This  separation  took  place  in  the 
first  half  of  the  sixth  century,  when  the  protection 
which  the  Mooophysites  had  hitherto  received  at 
times  from  the  court  at  Constantinople,  necessarily 
ceased  from  the  close  union  of  the  emperor  Justinian 
with  the  Roman  church.  Neither  did  they  remain 
united  among  themselves.  In  483,  the  Acephali 
(q.  v.)  had  already  seceded,  and  formed  the  real 
-length  of  Monophysitism.  In  519,  new  controver- 
sies arose  among  them  respecting  the  question 
whether  the  body  of  Christ  is  corruptible  or  not. 
The  Seven tes,  adherents  of  a  deposed  patriarch  of 
Antioch,  Severus,  who  belonged  to  the  Acephali, 
answered  in  the  affirmative ;  the  Julian  ists,  or  Ga- 
janites,  adherents  of  the  bishops  Julianus,  or  Gajanus, 
in  the  negative.  The  former  were,  therefore,  called 
PktMarloiatrians  ( Corrupt  icolee,  servants  of  corrupti- 
bility); the  latter,  Anhthartodoctta  (teachers  of  in- 
corruptibility), or  Phantasiasts,  who  again  divided 
respecting  the  question  whether  the  body  of  Christ 
was  created,  and  formed  the  parties  of  Aciitiettt, 
who  held  it  increate,  and  the  Ctitolatrians, 
who  believed  it  created.  The  Severites,  also  called, 
from  one  of  their  bishops,  Ttindosians,  acquired 
the  superiority,  and  pronounced  excommunications 
against  the  Agnnctee,  who  also  arose  among  them  (so 
called,  because  they  denied  the  omniscience  of  Christ 
as  a  man).  About  560, a  Monophysite,  Askusnages, 
and  after  him  Philoponua,  the  greatest  Christian 
philosopher  of  that  century,  conceived  the  idea  of  styl- 
ing the  three  persons  of  the  Deity  three  Gods.  These 
tntheists  and  their  adherents,  even  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Monophy sites,  were  the  rankest  heretics,  and  were 
the  occasion  of  many  Mooophysites  turning  Catholics. 
In  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia,  the  Monophysite 
congregations,  however,  remained  the  strongest,  bad 
patriarchs  at  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  existing,  with- 
out interruption,  by  the  side  of  the  imperial  orthodox 
patriarchs  ;  and,  after  the  Syrian,  Jacob  Baradaeus, 
who  died  588,  had  established  their  religious  consti- 
tution, formed  the  independent  churches  of  the  Jaco- 
bites and  A  nuenians  which  separated  from  the  Greeks 
as  well  as  the  Romans,  and  have,  for  that  reason, 
been  able  to  maintain  themselves  since  the  seventh 
century,  even  under  the  dominion  of  the  Mohamme- 
dans Excepting  their  peculiar  doctrine  of  one  nature 
in  Christ,  they  coincide,  in  the  main  points  of  belief, 


with  the  Greek  church  ;  their  worship  also  resembles 
the  Greek,  rather  than  the  Roman,  but  has,  from 
their  national  character  and  their  superstition,  re- 
ceived variations,  which  are  most  striking  in  the 
religious  constitution  of  the  Egyptian  Jacobites. 
These  Copts  are  in  communion  with  the  Syrian  Ja- 
cobites, but  have  their  own  patriarch  at  Cairo,  the 

Sniriarch  of  Alexandria,  who  has  ten  bishoprics  on- 
er him.  The  Bible  and  liturgical  books  they  possess 
in  the  old  Coptic  language,  which  is  tlie  same  as  the 
Kgyptian  current  under  the  Ptolemies,  at  tlie  time  of 
the  dominion  of  the  Greeks,  and  has,  therefore,  some 
similarity  with  the  Greek,  but  is  now  a  dead  lan- 
guage. They  baptize  their  children  always  in  the 
church,  and  never  till  they  are  forty  days  old,  and 
frequently  not  till  they  are  seven  years  of  age  j  but 
immediately  after  baptism,  they  receive  the  wine  of 
the  eucharist.  The  Lord's  supper  they  celebrate 
only  in  the  great  feasts,  use,  in  the  celebration, 
leavened  bread,  which  is  broken,  and  taste  the  wine 
with  spoons.  According  to  a  custom  that  had  its 
origin  in  times  of  persecution,  they  attend  divine 
worship  in  the  night,  between  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
It  consists  merely  of  service  at  tlie  altar,  of  singing, 
prayer,  and  reading  by  the  priests,  who  are,  more- 
over, extremely  ignorant,  and  cannot  preach.  The 
patriarch  preaches  but  once  a  year.  Relics,  poorly 
executed  images  in  their  churches,  the  worship  of 
saints,  &c.,  they  have  in  common  with  the  Greeks. 
Circumcision  is  customary  only  with  the  Copts  in 
Upper  Egypt.  In  their  thinly-peopled  convents, 
monks  result  with  women  and  children.  A  fourth 
Monophysite  church  is  the  Abyssinian,  which  re- 
ceives its  spiritual  head  from  tlie  Copts. 

Connected  with  the  Monophysite  controversy  was 
the  question  started  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh 
century,  whether,  in  Christ,  the  united  divine  and 
human  nature  had  but  one,  or  two  wills.  The 
decision  of  the  Trullan  council,  at  Constantinople, 
in  680,  that  there  were  two  wills  in  Christ,  because 
he  had  two  natures,  made  the  Monothelites  (advocates 
of  the  doctrine  of  one  will)  heretics,  but  could  not 
prevent  the  formation,  from  their  remains,  of  the  sect 
of  the  MRronites  (q.  v.). 

MONOPOLY  is  an  exclusive  right,  secured  to  one 
or  more  persons,  to  carry  on  some  branch  of  trade 
or  manufacture,  in  contradistinction  to  a  freedom  of 
trade  or  manufacture  enjoyed  by  all  the  world,  or  by  all 
the  subjects  of  a  particular  country.  The  most  fre- 
quent monopolies,  formerly  granted,  were  the  right 
of  trading  to  certain  foreign  countries,  the  right  of 
importing  or  exporting  certain  articles,  and  that  of 
exercising  particular  arts  or  trades.  Such  exclusive 
rights  were  very  common  in  Britain  previously  to  the 
accession  of  the  House  of  Stuart,  and  were  carried 
to  an  oppressive  and  injurious  extent  during  the  reign 
of  queen  Elizabeth.  The  grievance  at  length  be- 
came so  insupportable,  that,  notwithstanding  the  op- 
position of  government,  which  looked  upon  the  power 
of  granting  monopolies  as  a  very  valuable  part  of  the 
prerogative,  they  were  abolished  by  an  act  of  1624, 
the  21  James  I.  c.  3.  This  act  secured  the  freedom 
of  industry  in  Great  Britain ;  and  has  done  more, 
perhaps,  to  excite  a  spirit  of  invention  and  industry, 
and  to  accelerate  the  progress  of  wealth,  than  any 
other  in  the  statute  book.  A  few  monopolies,  how- 
ever,  on  a  large  scale  still  exist.  There  is  one 
species  of  monopoly  sanctioned  by  the  laws  of  all 
countries  that  have  made  any  advances  in  the  arts, 
namely,  the  exclusive  right  of  an  invention  or  im- 
provement for  a  limited  number  of  years.  The 
exclusive  right  of  an  author  to  the  publication  of  his 
own  work,  is  hardly  a  monopoly,  but  rather  a  right 
of  property,  resting  upon  tlie  same  principle  as  tlie 
right  to  lands  or  chattels.   The  law,  therefore,  by 
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giving  an  author  the  exclusive  right  to  the  publica- 
tion of  his  own  work,  for  a  limited  number  of  years, 
makes  no  grant ;  it  is  only  allowing  him  what  is  his 
own,  for  a  limited  time.  Hut  the  exclusive  right  to 
the  use  of  an  invention  or  improvement,  is  a  mono, 
poly,  since  it  deprives  oUiers,  for  that  period,  of  the 
chance  of  the  advantage  of  making  the  same  improve- 
ment, discovery,  or  invention  themselves.  It  is  tak- 
ing away  a  right  which  they  before  had.  The  rea- 
son for  tins  is,  the  encouragement  of  inventions  and 
improvements, in  the  policy  of  which  all  the  world 
concur.  This  is  the  only  kind  of  monopoly  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  useful  and  expedient. 

MONOPTERAL  TEMPLES.    See  Architecture. 

MONOTHEISM  ;  the  belief  in,  and  worship  of  a 
single  God,  opposed  to  a  plurality  of  gods  (polythe- 
ism). The  most  ancient  written  records  (the  Bible), 
and  the  traditions  of  tlie  moat  ancient  nations,  give 
us  cause  to  regard  this  religion  (in  an  imperfect  state 
indeed)  as  the  oldest  and  original  religion.  The 
Mosaic  annals  speak  of  God  as  the  Creator  of  hea- 
ven and  earth ;  and  the  ancient  doctrines  of  the 
Bramins  speak  of  a  single  divine  nature  holding  pre- 
eminence over  the  three  other  principal  divinities, 
which  are  to  be  regarded,  as  it  were,  as  the  three  chief 
energies  of  a  supreme  God,  vis.  of  the  Parabrama, 
who  is  fully  and  clearly  set  forth,  with  all  the  attri- 
butes of  divinity.  The  Chaldeans,  also,  besides  the 
light  which  they  opposed  to  darkness,  believed  in  a 
higher  iucreate  light,  which  is  eternal, almighty,  wise, 
and  good,  and  from  which  first  proceeded  the  corpo- 
real light  The  Persians  placed  above  their  Ormuzd 
and  Ahriman  their  Zeruanon  Akherme,  and  the 
eternal  word.  Even  the  Egyptians  had,  in  their 
Eikton,  a  Supreme  Being,  at  least  for  their  secret 
religion.  All  the  diilerent  mythologies  have,  among 
the  host  of  gods  with  which  they  people  heaven  and 
earth,  some  supreme  God,  more  or  less  defined,  but, 
in  every  case,  distinguished  above  the  others.  And 
in  every  instance  we  see.  in  these  mythologies,  the 
gods  gradually  multiplied,  as  man  departed,  farther 
and  farther,  from  the  simple  and  original  revelation, 
till  lost  in  tlie  multitude  of  deified  personifications 
which  he  had  himself  created  ;  I  nit  even  in  the  case 
of  the  most  refilled  polytheism,  there  always  remains 
an  idea  of  something  more  powerful,  to  which  even 
the  gods  are  subject,  as  the  Fate  of  the  ancients. 
The  altar  at  Athens.  "  to  the  unknown  God,"  men- 
tioned in  the  Acts  of  tlie  Apostles,  is  also  a  proof  of 
tlie  prevalence  of  the  same  feeling.  Reflecting 
minds,  too,  were  always  found,  who  deviated  from  the 
national  polytheism,  as  the  heathen  philosophers, 
Parraenides,  Socrates,  Plato,  &c..  and  many  later 
Platonists,  the  Egyptian  philosopher  Psammon,  who, 
according  to  Plutarch  (Life  of  Alexander),  inculcated 
tlie  doctrine  tltat  God  is  the  general  Father  of  all 
men,  choosing  the  best  of  them  for  his  children. 
The  history  of  the  Hebrews  affords  the  most  striking 
instance  of  the  preservation  of  monotheism  amid  the 
corruptions  of  paganism.  Notwithstanding  the 
errors  into  which  they  were  frequently  led  by  tlie 
example  of  the  nations  around  them,  they  still  pre- 
served the  idea  of  one  God,  the  Creator  of  heaven 
and  earth,  till,  from  their  view  of  Jehovah,  whom 
they  regarded  and  adored,  for  the  most  part,  only  as 
the  original  God  of  tlie  chosen  people,  was  unfolded 
the  purer  and  more  comprehensive  monotheism  of 
Christianity. 

MONOTHELITE.    See  Maromlet 

MONROE,  James,  one  of  the  presidents  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  was  born  April  28,  1758, 
in  Westmoreland  county,  Virginia,  on  the  Potomac, 
on  land  of  which,  a  century  and  a  half  before,  his 
ancestor,  who  first  migrated  tn  this  country,  w«»  the 
origiual  grantee.    He  was  educated  at  VViUiam  and 


Mary  college,  and,  In  1776,  entered  the  revolutionary 
army  as  a  cadet.  He  was  stain  after  appointed  a 
lieutenant,  and,  in  the  summer  of  that  year,  marched 
to  New  York,  and  joitied  the  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  general  Washington.  He  was  engaged  in 
the  battle  of  Harlem  Heights,  in  that  of  Whim 
Plains,  in  the  retreat  through  the  Jerseys,  and  in  tlie 
attack  on  Trenton.  In  the  last,  he  was  in  the  van- 
guard, and  received  a  ball  through  his  left  shoulder. 
For  his  conduct  in  this  action,  he  was  promoted  to  a 
captaincy.  General  Wilkinson,  in  his  Memoirs, 
bears  strong  testimony  to  the  gallantry  and  seal  of 
Mr  Monroe,  in  the  New  Jersey  campaign.  He  was 
soon  after  appointed  aid  to  lord  Sterling,  and  serve  I 
in  that  capacity  during  the  campaigns  of  1777  ami 
1778,  and  was  engaged  in  the  actions  of  Hraudywine, 
( I  en  nan  town,  and  Monmouth.  He  distinguished 
himself  in  these  actions.  By  entering  tlie  family  of 
lord  Sterling,  he  lost  his  rank  in  the  line,  which  he 
was  anxious  to  regain ;  but,  as  this  eould  not  be 
regularly  done,  Washington  recommended  him  to 
the  legislature  of  Virginia,  who  authorised  the  rai«« 
ing  of  a  regiment,  ana  gave  him  tlie  command.  In 
the  exliausled  state  of  Virginia,  colonel  Monroe 
failed  to  raise  his  regiment,  and  therefore  resumed 
the  study  of  the  law,  under  the  direction  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  then  governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  act<ve 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  militia,  in  the  subsequent  inva- 
sions of  Virginia,  and,  in  1760,  visited  tlie  southern 
army,  under  De  Kalb,  as  a  military  commissioner,  at 
the  request  of  governor  Jefferson.  In  1782,  he  whs 
elected  a  member  of  the  Virginia  assembly,  and,  tlie 
same  year,  by  tltat  body,  a  member  of  the  executive 
council,  and,  in  1 783,  at  tlie  age  of  twenty  four,  a 
member  of  the  old  congress,  in  which  he  served 
three  years.  He  was  always  at  his  post,  engaged  in 
tlie  most  arduous  duties.  He  introduced  a  resolu- 
tion to  vest  in  congress  the  power  to  regulate  tlie 
trade  with  all  the  states,  and  other  important  resolu- 
tions. He  was  appointed  a  commissioner  to  settle 
the  controversy  between  New  York  and  Massachu- 
setts. In  1787,  he  was  again  returned  to  the  as- 
sembly of  Virginia,  and,  in  1788,  was  a  member  of 
tlie  convention  of  ttiat  state,  to  decide  on  the  present 
constitution  of  tlie  United  States.  In  1790,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  tlie  senate  of  the  failed  States, 
in  which  body  he  served  until  1794.  In  Muy.  1794, 
be  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France. 
Mr  Monroe  was  recalled  from  this  mission  in  1796, 
by  president  Washington,  with  an  implied  censure. 
In  1799,  on  the  nomination  of  Mr  Madison,  he  was 
appointed  governor  of  Virginia,  in  which  situation 
he  served  the  constitutional  term  of  three  years.  In 
1803,  he  was  appointed  minister  extraordinary  to 
France,  to  act  in  conjunction  widi  Mr  Livingston, 
the  minister  resident  there.  This  mission  was  of  die 
greatest  consequence  to  the  United  States,  as  it  ter- 
minated in  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana.  In  the  nam-- 
year,  he  was  appointed  minister  to  London,  and  the 
next  year  to  Spain.  In  1806,  in  conjunction  with  the 
late  William  Piukney,  he  was  appoinu-d  minister  to 
London,  where  be  pursued  the  negotiations  widi  the 
Fox  ministry.  Mr  Monroe,  having  been  prominently 
brought  forward  as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  as 
successor  to  Mr  Jefferson,  had  an  option  given  him 
to  remain  at  the  court  of  London,  or  return.  He 
returned,  but  soon  after  withdrew  from  tlie  canvass. 
In  1810,  he  was  again  elected  a  member  of  the 
assembly  of  Virginia,  and,  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
meeting  of  Uiat  body,  governor  of  that  stale.  Nov. 
26,  181 1,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  slate.  The 
war  department  being  in  a  very  einbnrra»«ed  stale, 
on  the  departure  of  its  head,  general  Armstrong,  Mr 
[  Monroe  undertook  it,  and  made  extraordinary  and 
|  very  useful  exertions  to  help  the  war  on  the  lakes, 
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and  the  defence  of  New  Orleans.  After  he  hat! 
reduced  to  ooier  Uie  war  department,  he  resumed 
the  duties  of  the  department  of  state,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  exercise  until,  in  1817,  he  was  chosen  by 
the  people  of  the  United  States  the  successor  of 
J  »ni«  Madison.  In  1821,  he  was  re-elected  by  a 
MX*  unanimous  with  a  single  exception,  one  vote  in 
NjT  ,,*n,Psn,re  having  been  given  to  John  Q. 
Adanti.  He  was  wise  and  fortunate  in  the  selection 
of  h«  ministers  and  measures.  He  went  further 
than  either  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors,  in 
maintaining  the  necessity  of  an  efficient  general 
government,  and  in  strengthening  every  arm  of  the 
national  defence.  He  encouraged  the  army,  in- 
creased the  navy,  and  caused  tho«e  foreign  naval 
expeditions  to  be  sent  out  to  the  West  Indies,  the 
Mediterranean,  the  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  shores 
d  Snub  America,  which  have  given  instruction  to  the 
ufficers  of  the  United  States,  augmented  the  number 
of  then-  seamen,  protected  the  national  commerce, 
and  caused  the  country  to  be  universally  respected  by 
distant  nations.  He  ordered  the  principal  head 
bods  and  exposed  points  along  the  borders  and  the 
*ea- coast  to  be  accurately  surveyed,  plans  of  forthV 
cauam  drawn,  and  the  rejorts  made  up,  with  a  view 
to  the  ultimate  complete  defence  of  the  frontiers  of 
the  United  States,  both  on  the  land  and  sea  side. 
He  directed  inquiries,  surveys,  and  plans,  as  to  the 
most  suitable  sites  for  the  northern  and  southern 
naval  depots  for  the  repair  and  accommodation  of 
the  firets  daring  times  of  war  and  peace.  The  ces- 
sion of  Florida  by  Spain  to  the  United  States  was 
effected  during  his  administration.  It  was  during 
hw  administration  that  the  emancipated  Spanish  and 
Portuguese  colonies  were  formally  recognised  by  the 
American  government.  He  assumed  high  constitu- 
te! grounds  in  favour  of  internal  improvement  and 
the  bauk  of  the  United  Slates.  He  was  mainly 
instrumental  in  promoting  the  pension  law  for  the 
relief  of  indigent  revolutionary  soldiers.  Dur- 
ing bis  administration,  Uie  illustrious  Lafayette 
was  invited  to  visit  these  shores  as  the  guest  of  the 
nation.  He  took  the  most  energetic  measures  in 
favour  «f  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  and  con- 
tained to  encourage  the  establishment  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  commerce  with  all  nations,  upon  the  basis 
of  free  and  equal  reciprocity.  It  is  a  high  compliment 
u»  the  armness.  judgment,  and  sagacity  of  Mr  Monroe, 
Uiat  he  proclaimed;  to  the  world  Uie  determination  of 
the  I  nited  States  not  to  suffer  any  European  power 
to  interfere  with  the  internal  concerns  of  Uie  inde- 
pendent South  American  governments.  The  well- 
taned  expression  of  this  sentiment  put  an  end  to  all 
rumours  of  any  armed  intervention  in  the  aflaire  of 
Spanish  America.  Colonel  Monroe  retired  from  the 
office  of  president  at  the  end  of  his  second  term. 
In  the  late  stages  of  his  life,  he  was  associated  with 
the  ex-|>resideuts  Jefferson  and  Madison,  in  founding 
and  regulating  the  university  of  Virginia.  Subse- 
quently, lie  was  chosen  a  member  of  uie  convention 
for  amending  the  constitution  of  his  native  state,  and 
presided  over  the  deliberations  of  that  assembly.  He 
did  not  >  I  i  *ia  i  n  to  act  as  j  ustice  of  the  peace  in  the  county 
of  London,  in  which  he  resided.  Mr  Monroe  died  at 
New  York,  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1831,  the  anniver- 
sary of  American  independence,  like  the  ex-presidents 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  Colonel  Monroe'*  biography 
is  intimately  and  honourably  connected  with  the  civil 
and  military  history  of  Uie  United  States.  We  have 
merely  indicated  the  principal  stations  which  he  held, 
and  the  nature  of  the  services  which  he  performed. 
He  was  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  democratic  or 
JeflVrson  party,  and  involved  in  most  of  Uie  party 
quotums  and  occurrences  by  which  the  country  was 
divided  and  agitated.  I  le  possessed  a  very  energetic, 


persevering  spirit,  a  vigorous  mind,  and  extraordinary 
powers  of  application.  In  his  unlimited  devotion  to 
the  public  business,  he  neglected  his  private  ufluirs. 

He  retired  from  office  extremely  deep  in  debt  a 

situation  from  which  he  was  relieved,  though  what 
almost  too  late,  by  liberal  appropriations  of  congress 
to  satisfy  the  large  claims  which  he  preferred  on  the 
government  for  moneys  disbursed  und  debts  incurred 
on  its  account. 

MONS  (LaUn  for  mountain);  found  in  a  great 
number  of  geographical  names,  particularly  in  lan- 
guages derived  from  Uie  Latin,  as  Mmtigny  (inflamed 
mountain).  Piedmont  (foot  of  Uie  mountain),  Mont- 
pettier  (Mans  Poellanim),  Montmirail  (uiUninihle 
mountain),  Montmartre  (mountain  of  Mars  or  of  die 
martyrs),  Montreal  (royal  mount),  Vermont  (green 
mountain),  &c. 

MONS  IDerg/ten);  a  city  lately  belonging  to  the 
kingdom  ot  Uie  Netherlands,  at  present  in  (he  king- 
dom of  Belgium,  capital  of  the  province  of  llainuut, 
situated  on  a  steep  hill,  on  Uie  Trouille.  Since  1818, 
its  fortifications  liave  been  mudi  extended  and 
strengthened,  and  it  now  forms  one  of  Uie  strongest 
frontier  fortresses  of  Belgium.  The  country  around 
can  be  easily  laid  under  water.  Population,  go/XX). 
Its  manufactures  liave  been  considerable,  consisting 
of  woollen,  linen,  and  cotton  goods,  oil,  soap,  pottery; 
and  it  lias  carried  on  an  extensive  trade  in  conls, 
obtained  in  the  neighbourhood,  hops,  grain,  cattle, 
horses,  mill-stones,  marble.  Mons  is  an  old  city,  and 
has  lielonged  by  turns  to  Spain,  Austria,  and  France. 
See  Netherlands. 

MONSEIGNEUR  (French,  my  lord);  a  title  of 
dignity  in  France ;  Uie  dauphin  was  formerly  styled 
monseigneur,  without  any  addition.  Princes,  arch- 
bishops, bislions,  cardinals,  marshals  of  France,  pre- 
sidents of  parliament,  &c,  were  addressed  by  Uiis 
Utle.  The  plural  is  messeigneurs.  The  Italian  mo»~ 
signore  is  used  in  a  similar  manner. 

MONSIEUR  (in  French),  used  simply,  wiUioui 
any  addition,  formerly  designated  Uie  king's  eldest 
brother.  In  common  use,  it  answers  both  to  the 
Knglish  Sir  and  Mr,  and  is  also  used  before  titles. 
In  writing,  it  is  expressed  by  Uie  abreviation  M. 
The  plural  is  messieurs.  Monsieur  is  sometimes 
used  by  English  writers  as  a  term  of  contempt  for  a 
Frenchman. 

MONSIGNY,  Pikrrk  Alcxandrr.  born  1729,  in 
Artois,  a  popular  musical  composer,  who  is  considered 
as  Uie  creator  of  Uie  French  comic  opera.  While 
young,  his  talent  for  music  was  suddenly  awakened 
by  his  witnessing  Uie  performance  of  Pergolesi's 
Serva  Padrona,  and  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
Uie  study.  He  learned  composition  under  Gian- 
notti,  who  dismissed  him  in  five  months,  as  a  pupil 
who  knew  all  Uiat  he  could  teach.  But  GiannoUi 
was  astonished  to  find  that  his  pupil  had  already  com- 
posed an  opera,  Let  AveuM  mdiscrets.,  which  lie 
l>rought  out,  after  having  recast  it,  three  years  after- 
wards (1769).  Encouraged  by  its  success,  he  pro- 
duced, in  1 760,  Le  Cadi  dupe  and  Le  Maftre  en  Droit. 
The  opera  On  ne  sJ  Arise  jamais  de  tout,  brought 
forward  in  1761,  completed  Uie  musical  revolution  at 
the  thiatre  de  la  Voire,  which  then  took  the  name  of 
Uie  Italian  opera.  Le  Roi  et  le  Fermier ;  Rose  et 
Colas  ;  Aline,  Heine  de  Goleonde  ;  L'Isle  sonnante  ; 
l*e  Deserteur,  &c,  were  received  with  great  ap- 
plause. On  Uie  death  of  Gre'try,  Monsigny  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  institute,  and  on  Uie  death  of 
Picciiii,  in  1800,  he  was  appointed  director  of  Uie 
conservatorie,  at  Paris.    He  died  in  1817. 

MONSOONS  (from  the  Malay  muss?*,  season) ; 
periodical  trade-winds,  which  blow  six  months  in  one 
direction,  and  Uie  rest  of  the  year  in  an  opposite  one. 
They  prrvail  in  Uie  ludian  orwm,  north  of  the  10Ui 
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degree  of  south  latitude.  From  April  to  October,  a 
violent  south-west  wind  blows,  accompanied  with 
rain,  and  from  October  to  April  a  gentle,  dry,  north- 
east breexe  prevails.  The  change  of  the  winds,  or 
the  breaking  up  of  the  monsoons,  as  it  is  called,  is 
accompanied  by  storms  and  hurricanes.  These  perio- 
dical currents  of  winds  do  not  reach  very  high,  as 
tiieir  progress  is  arrested  by  mountains  of  a  moderate 
height.    See  Wind: 

MONSTERS;  in  physiology,  creatures  whose  for- 
mation deviates  in  some  remarkable  way  from  the 
usual  formation  of  their  kind.    The  deviation  con- 
sists sometimes  in  an  unusual  number  of  one  or 
several  organs ;  sometimes,  on  the  contrary,  in  a 
deficiency  of  parts ;  sometimes  in  a  malformation  of 
the  whole  or  some  portion  of  the  system,  and  some- 
times in  the  presence  of  organs  or  parts  not  ordinarily 
belonging  to  the  sex  or  species.    In  most  cases, 
these  unusual  formations  are  not  incompatible  with 
the  regular  performance  of  the  natural  functions, 
although  they  sometimes  impede  them,  and,  in  some 
cases,  are  entirely  inconsistent  with  the  continuance 
of  the  vital  action.    It  is  not  surprising  that  we 
should  be  ignorant  of  the  manner  in  which  monsters, 
or  irregular  births,  are  generated  or  produced ; 
though  it  is  probable  that  the  laws  by  which  these 
ore  governed  are  as  regular,  both  as  to  cause  and 
effect,  as  in  common  or  natural  productions.  For- 
merly, it  was  a  general  opinion,  that  monsters  were 
not  primordial  or  aboriginal,  but  that  they  were 
caused  subsequently  by  the  power  of  the  imagination 
of  the  mother,  transferring  the  imperfection  of  some 
external  object,  or  the  mark  of  something  for  which 
she  longed,  and  with  which  she  was  not  indulged,  to 
the  child  of  which  she  was  pregnant,  or  by  some 
accident  which  happened  to  her  during  her  preg- 
nancy.   But  this  has  been  disproved  oy  common 
observation,  and  by  philosophy,  not,  perhaps,  by 
positive  proofs,  but  by  many  strong  negative  facts ; 
as  the  improbability  of  any  child  being  bora  perfect, 
had  such  a  power  existed ;  the  freedom  of  children 
from  any  blemish,  though  their  mothers  had  been  in 
situations  most  exposed  to  objects  likely  to  produce 
them ;  the  ignorance  of  the  mother  of  any  thing 
being  wrong  in  the  child,  till,  from  information  of  tlie 
tact,  she  begins  to  recollect  every  accident  which 
happened  during  her  pregnancy,  and  assigns  the 
worst  or  the  most  plausible  as  the  cause  ;  the  organ- 
isation and  colour  of  tltese  adventitious  substances  ; 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  monsters  in  the  brute 
creation,  in  which  the  power  of  the  imagination 
cannot  be  great ;  and  the  anu logons  appearances  in 
the  vegetable  system.    Judging,  however,  from 
appenranccs,  accidents  may  perhaps  be  allowed  to 
have  considerable  influence  in  the  production  of 
monsters  of  some  kinds,  either  by  actual  injury  upon 
parts,  or  by  suppressing  or  deranging  the  principle 
of  growth,  because,  when  an  arm,  for  instance,  is 
wanting,  the  rudiments  of  the  deficient  parts  may 
generally  be  discovered. 

MONSTRELET,  Exockrkand  ds,  a  chronicler 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  born  at  Cam  bray,  of  which 
he  became  governor,  was  the  author  of  a  history  in 
French,  of  his  own  times.  The  history  extends  from 
1400  to  1467  ;  but  the  last  fifteen  years  were  fur- 
nished by  another  hand.  It  contains  a  narrative  of 
the  contentions  of  the  houses  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy, the  capture  of  Normandy  and  Paris  by  the 
English,  with  their  expulsion,  &c.  Monstrelet  died 
in  1453. 

MONT  BLANC  (white  mountain);  the  loftiest 
mountain  of  Europe,  one  of  the  summits  of  the  Pen- 
nine Alps,  on  the  borders  of  Savoy  and  Aosta, 
between  the  valleys  of  Chamouni  and  Entreves; 
lat.  45<>  50*  N.;  km.  6°  52'  E.   The  following  inea- 


of  its  elevation  above  the  surface  of  the 
Mediterranean  sea  are  deemed  the  most  accurate: 
J  by  M.  Deluc,  15,302  feet ;  M.  Pictet,  15,520 ;  Sir 
George  Shuckburgh,  15.6G2 ;  M.  Saussure,  15,670 ; 
M.  Tralles,  15,780.  Its  elevation  above  the  valley  of 
Chamouni  is  12,160 feet.  It  is  discernible  from  Pijou 
and  Langres,  140  miles  distaut.  It  received  its 
name  from  the  immense  mantle  of  snow  with  which 
its  summit  and  sides  are  covered,  snd  which  is  esti- 
mated to  extend  not  less  than  12,000  feet,  without 
the  least  appearance  of  rock  to  interrupt  its  glaring 
whiteness.  An  ascent  to  the  summit  was  first  made, 
i  in  1786,  by  doctor  Pacard,  of  Chamouni,  and  his 
guide,  James  Balma.  In  August,  1787,  Saussure 
ascended  it  with  eighteen  guides,  and  remained  on 
the  summit  five  hours.  The  pulse  was  found  to  beat 
more  rapidly,  and  the  party  complained  of  exhaustion, 
thirst,  and  want  of  appetite.  The  colour  of  the  sky 
was  very  deep  blue,  bordering  on  black,  and  in  the 
shade  the  stars  were  visible.  L'p  to  1828,  fourteen 
ascents  had  been  made.  In  1818,  Messrs  Howard 
and  Van  Kenssalaer  from  New  York,  in  1925,  doctor 
C  lark  and  captain  Sherwill,  ascended  it.  $ee  Sher- 
will's  Visit  to  the  Summit  of  Mont  Blanc  (London, 
1827.)  In  1827,  two  English  gentlemen,  who  made 
the  attempt,  were  obliged,  by  a  new  cleft  in  the  ice, 
to  take  a  new  course,  which  has  proved  to  be  less 
toilsome  and  hasardous  than  the  former.  Eighteen 
glaciers  lie  around,  whose  various  and  fantastic  forms 
increase  the  magical  effect  of  the  wonderful  spectacle 
from  tlte  summit,  from  which  the  view  extends  nearly 
150  miles  in  almost  every  direction.  The  highest 
summit  is  a  small  ridge,  about  six  feet  wide,  precipi- 
tous on  the  north  aide,  and  called  in  Savoy,  the 
dromedary i  back.  It  is  covered  with  a  solid  body 
of  snow.  See  Alps,  Glaciers,  Andes,  Himalaya,  and 
Mountains. 

MONT  D'OR  ;  a  mountain  of  France,  in  Puy-de- 
Dome,  about  6130  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
abounding  in  curious  plants  and  mineral  springs. 

MONT  PERDU  ;  summit  of  the  Pyrenees,  on  the 
frontier  line  between  France  and  Sj«iin  ;  about  100 
miles  east  of  the  bay  of  Biscay,  and  further  west 
from  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  a  double 
one  computed  at  10,700  feet,  or,  by  soothe 
meat,  11,265  feet  high;  the  other  at  10,400.  The 
line  of  perpetual  congelation  here  is  about  7500  feet 
in  height. 

MONTAGU,  CtiAat.Es,  earl  of  Halifax ;  an  Eng- 
lish! statesman  &"d  poet,  born  at  Horton,  in  North- 
amptonshire, in  1661.  He  was  descended  from  the 
family  of  the  Montagus,  earls  of  Manchester,  and 
was  educated  at  Westminster  school,  and  Trinity 
college,  Cambridge.  From  the  university  he  went 
to  London,  where  he  attracted  notice  by  his  verses 
on  the  death  of  Charles  II.;  and,  in  1687,  he  wrote, 
in  conjunction  with  Prior,  the  City  Mouse  and 
Country  Mouse — a  travesty  on  Dryden's  Hind  and 
Panther.  In  the  reign  of  William  HI.  be  obtained 
the  place  of  clerk  of  the  privy  council,  and  became  a 
member  of  the  house  of  commons.  In  1694,  tie  was 
made  chancellor  of  the  exchequer,  and  subsequently 
first  lord  of  the  treasury.  His  administration  was 
distinguished  by  the  adoption  of  the  funding  system, 
and  the  establishment  of  the  bank  of  England.  In 
1698,  Montagu  was  a  member  of  the  council  of 
regency  during  the  absence  of  the  king,  and,  in 
1700,  was  raised  to  the  peerage.  In  the  reign  of 
Anne,  when  tory  influence  prevailed,  he  was  twice 
impeached  before  the  house  of  lords;  but  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  fell  to  the  ground.  George  I. 
created  him  earl,  and  )>estowed  on  him  the  order  of 
the  garter ;  but  Halifax,  being  disappointed  in  his 
expectation  of  obtaining  the  orlice  of  lord  treasurer, 
joined  the  opposition.    His  death  took  place  May 
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14. 1715.  The  poems  and  speeches  of  lord  Halifax 
were  published,  with  biographical  memoirs,  in  1715 
(Svo);  and  the  former  were  included  iu  the  edition 
of  English  Poets,  by  doctor  Johnson.  He  aspired  to 
the  character  of  the  Maecenas  of  his  age,  and  his 
patronage  of  Addison  is  creditable  to  his  discrimina- 
tion, though  little  can  be  said  in  praUe  of  his  muni- 

&~rflCe. 

MONTAGU,  Lady  Maby  Wobtley,  one  of  the 
n»o«t  rrlebrauil  among  the  female  literary  charac- 
ters of  England,  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  Evelyn, 
doke  of  Kingston,  by  his  wife  lady  Mary  Fielding, 
the  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Denbigh.   She  was  born 
about  1690,  at  Tboresby,  in  Nottinghamshire,  and 
displaying  uncommon  abilities  at  an  early  age,  was 
educated  upon  a  liberal  plan,  and  instructed  by  the 
same  masters  as  her  brother,  in  the  Greek,  Latin, 
anil  French  languages.    In  her  twentieth  year,  she 
gave  an  extraordinary  proof  of  her  erudition,  by  a 
translation  of  the  Knehtridton  of  Epictetus,  which 
*a«  reviM-d  by  bishop  Hornet,  by  whom  her  educa- 
tion was  ultimately  superintended.    Her  mind  was 
in  great  comparative  retirement,  previ- 
to  her  marriage,  in  1712,  with  Edward  Wortley 
ju.    Even  after  her  marriage,  she  lived  chief! y 
at  her  husband's  seat  of  Wharncfifle,  near  Sheffield, 
until  the  bitter,  being  introduced  to  a  seat  in  the 
treasury,  by  the  earl  of  Halifax  {tee  the  preceding 
art i fie) ,  brought  his  lady  to  London.    Being  thus 
placed  in  the  sphere  of  the  court,  she  attracted  that 
admiration  which  ix>auty  and  elegance,  joined  to  wit 
and  the  charms  of  conversation,  never  mil  to  inspire. 
She  became  familiarly  acquainted  with  Addison, 
Pope,  and  other  distinguished  writers.    In  1716,  Mr 
Wortley  being  appointed  amlassador  to  the  Porte, 
lady  Mary  determined  to  accompany  him,  and  hence 
her  admirable  correspondence,  chiefly  consisting  of 
letters  addressed  to  the  countess  of  Mar,  lady  Rich, 
and  Mr  Pope;  to  whom  she  communicated  her 
observations  on  the  new  and  interesting  scenes  to 
which  she  was  a  witness.    On  many  occasions  she 
displayed  a  mind  superior  to  common  prejudices, 
but  in  none  so  happily  as  in  a  courageous  adoption 
of  the  Turkish  practice  of  inoculation  for  the  small- 
pox io  the  case  of  her  own  son,  and  a  zealous  pa- 
tronage of  its  introduction  into  England.   In  1716, 
Mr  Wortley  returned  to  England,  and  at  the  request 
of  Pope,  lady  Mary  took  up  her  summer  residence 
at  Twickenham,  and  a  friendship  was  formed  between 
these  kindred  geniuses,  which  gradually  gave  way 
to  dislike,  produced  by  difference  of  political  opin- 
ion, petulance  and  irritability  on  the  side  of  the 
poet,  and  no  small  disposition  to  sarcastic  keenness  on 
that  of  the  lady;  and  a  literary  war  ensued,  which 
did  honour  to  neither  party.   Lady  Mary  preserved 
her  ascendency  in  the  world  of  rank  and  fashion 
until  1739,  when,  her  health  declining,  she  took  the 
resolution  of  passing  the  remainder  of  her  days  on 
the  continent,  not  without  the  world  surmising  that 
other  causes  concurred  to  induce  her  to  form  this 
She,  however,  retired  with  the  full  con- 
of  her  husband,  with  whom  her  subsequent 
correspondence  betrays  neither  resentment  nor  humi- 
liation.   Venice,  Avignon,  and  Chamber ry  were, 
in  turn,  her  residence,  until  the  death  of  Mr  Wort- 
ley.  in  1761,  when  she  complied  with  the  solicitations 
of  her  daughter,  the  countess  of  Bute,  and  returned 
in  England,  after  nn  absence  of  twenty-two  years. 
She  enjoyed  a  renewal  of  family  intercourse  for  a 
short  time  only,  as  she  died  of  a  gradual  decay,  in 
17G2,  aged  seventy-two.    As  a  poetess,  lady  Mary 
Wortley  Montagu  exhibits  ease,  and  some  powers  of 
description;  but  she  is  negligent  and  incorrect.  The 
principal  of  her  performances  In  this  class  b  her 
Town  Eclogues,  a  satirical  parody  of  the 


pastoral,  applied  to  fashionable  life  and  manners. 
As  a  letter-writer,  her  fame  stands  very  high ;  her 
letters  were  collected  and  copied  by  herself,  and 
presented,  in  1766,  to  the  reverend  Mr  Sowden,  of 


.  of  whom  they  were  purchased  by  the 
earl  of  Bute :  a  surreptitious  copy  of  them  was 
published  in  1763,  in  three  vols.,  12mo.  The  au- 
thenticity of  these  letters,  which  obtained  universal 
admiration  for  their  wit,  judgment,  and  descriptive 
powers,  was,  for  a  long  time,  doubted  ;  but  all  dis- 
trust was  done  away  by  the  following  publication, 
under  the  sanction  of  the  earl  of  Bute :  the  Works 
of  the  Right  Honourable  Lady  Mary  Wortley 
Montagu,  including  her  Correspondence,  Poems,  and 
Essays,  published  by  permission  from  her  genuine 

Eapers  (London,  1803,  6  vols.,  12mo),  with  a  Life, 
y  Mr  Dallaway.  This  edition  contains  many  ad- 
ditional letters,  written  in  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
which  display  much  excellent  sense  and  solid  reflec- 
tion, although  tinged  with  some  of  the  prejudices  of 
rank,  and  indicative  of  increasing  misanthropy. 

MONTAGU,  Edward  Wobtlsy,  the  only  son  of 
the  subject  of  the  preceding  article,  was  born  in 
1713.  At  an  early  age,  he  was  sent  to  Westminster 
school,  from  which  he  ran  away  three  times,  and, 
associating  himself  with  the  lowest  classes  of  society, 
passed  through  some  extraordinary  adventures,  sailed 
to  Spain  as  a  cabin-boy,  and  was  at  length  discovered 
by  the  British  consul  at  Cadis,  and  restored  to  his 
family.  A  private  tutor  was  then  provided  for  him, 
with  whom  he  travelled  on  the  continent.  During 
his  residence  abroad,  he  wrote  a  tract,  entitled  Re- 
flections on  the  Rise  and  Fall  of  Ancient  Republics. 
On  his  return  to  England,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the 
house  of  commons ;  but,  living  extravagantly,  be 
became  involved  in  debt,  and  left  his  native  country 
never  to  return.  His  future  conduct  was  marked  by 
eccentricities  not  less  extraordinary  than  those  by 
which  be  had  been  distinguished  in  the  early  part  of 
his  life.  He  went  to  Italy,  where  he  professed  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion;  and  from  that  he  aposta- 
tized to  become  a  disciple  of  Mohammed,  and  a 
scrupulous  practiser  of  the  formalities  of  Islamism. 
After  passing  many  years  in  Egypt,  and  oilier  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  he  was  about 
to  return  to  England,  when  his  death  took  place  at 
Padua,  in  Italy,  in  1776.  He  was  the  author  of  an 
Examination  into  the  Causes  of  Earthquakes,  and 
some  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions. 

MONTAGU,  Elizabeth,  a  lady  of  literary  cele- 
brity, was  the  daughter  of  Matthew  Robinson,  of 
the  Rokeby  fiunily,  and  was  born  in  1720.  She  had  ' 
an  opportunity  of  prosecuting  her  studies  under  the 
direction  of  doctor  Conyers  Middleton,  to  whom  she 
was  probably  indebted  for  the  tincture  of  learning 
which  so  remarkably  influenced  her  character  anil 
manners.  In  1742,  she  became  the  wife  of  Mr 
Montagu,  who  left  her  mistress  of  a  handsome  fur- 
tune,  which  enabled  her  to  gratify  her  taste  for 
study  and  literary  society.  In  1769,  she  published 
an  Essay  on  the  Writings  and  Genius  of  Shakspeare. 
This  work  raised  Mrs  Montagu  to  the  rank  of  an 
arbitress  of  public  taste.  She  opened  her  house,  in 
Portman-square,  to  the  Blue  Stocking  Club— a  so- 
ciety so  denominated  from  a  peculiarity  in  the 
dress  of  Mr  Benjamin  SUllingfleet,  one  of  the  mem- 
bers ;  and  carried  on  an  epistolary  correspondence 
with  men  of  letters,  published  after  her  death,  August 
25,  1800. 

MONTAIGNE,  Michxl  dk,  one  of  the  most  in- 
genious and  ingenuous  of  French  writers,  was  bom 
Feb.  28,  1533,  at  the  castle  of  the  same  name,  be- 
longing to  his  family,  in  Perigord.  His  father, 
Pierre  Eyghem,  seigneur  de  Montaigne,  an  English- 
man by  birth,  ami  a  brave  soldier,  who  had  been 
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dmsen  mnyor  of  Bourdeaux,  bestowed  the  greatest 
<»re  on  tin?  cultivation  of  young  Michel's  promising 
talents,  but  adopted  a  peculiar  mode  of  education. 
In  order  to  facilitate  his  son's  acquisition  of  the 
Latin  language,  which  he  had  himself  found  difficult, 
he  employed  a  German  tutor,  entirely  ignorant  of 
French,  but  complete  master  of  Latin,  Itefore  the 
child  had  left  the  nurse's  arms;  ami  as  all  the  family 
were  never  permitted  to  speak  any  odier  language 
in  the  presence  of  the  child,  Ite  luul  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  infant  so  completely  matriculated  into  it 
as  to  be  obliged  to  learn  the  Freuch  as  a  foreign 
tongue.  "  We  all  Latinised,"  says  Montaigne,  "  at 
the  castle,  in  such  a  manner  that  several  Latin  ex- 
pressions came  into  use  in  the  villages  around,  which 
exist  to  this  time."  Greek  he  learned  in  the  usual 
manner,  after  it  had  been  attempted  in  vain  to  delude 
him  into  a  knowledge  of  it.  The  treatment  of  his 
father  was  peculiar  in  some  other  respects  ;  thus  he 
caused  him  to  be  waked  in  tlte  morning  by  the 
sound  of  musical  instruments,  lest  Uie  genius  of  tlie 
boy  should  be  injured  by  his  being  roused  too  sud- 
denly; be  allowed  him  the  most  unrestrained  indul- 
gence in  his  plays,  and  endeavoured  to  lead  him  to 
the  faithful  performance  of  his  duties  solely  by  in- 
spiring him  with  a  sense  of  right  and  wrong.  Mon- 
taigne always  shows  the  greatest  regard  for  his 
father's  memory.  At  the  age  of  thirteen,  Ite  bad  fin- 
ished his  studies  at  the  college  of  Bourdeaux,  under 
Grouchy,  Buchanan,  and  Muret.  His  father  destined 
him  for  a  judicial  station,  and  married  him  somewhat 
later  to  Francoise  de  la  Chassaigne,  daughter  of  a 
counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux.  Montaigne 
was  for  some  time  a  parliamentary  counsellor,  but 
his  aversion  to  the  duties  of  the  station  led  him  to 
retire  from  it.  The  study  of  man  was  his  favourite 
occupation.  To  extend  his  observations,  and  to 
restore  his  health,  which  luul  been  shattered  by  the 
attacks  of  a  hereditary  disease  (the  stone),  he  travel- 
led in  Germany,  Switserland,  and  Italy,  and  was 
everywhere  received  with  great  distinction.  At 
Rome,  which  he  visited  in  1581,  he  received  the 
title  of  a  Roman  citizen.  In  1582,  he  was  chosen 
mayor  of  Bourdeaux,  and  the  citiaens  of  that  place 
were  so  well  satisfied  with  bis  administration,  that 
they  sent  him  to  the  court  (in  1584),  to  attend  to 
their  interests  there.  Without  doubt,  the  order  of  St 
Michael  was  conferred  on  him  by  Charles  IX.,  at 
this  time,  without  any  solicitation  on  his  part,  as  has 
been  reported.  After  making  several  other  journeys  of 
business,  he  returned  to  his  castle,  and  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  philosophy.  His  quiet,  however,  was 
disturbed  by  the  troubles  which  distracted  France  in 
consequence  of  the  cruel  persecutions  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  his  castle  was  plundered  by  the  leaguers,  and 
he  himself  was  ill  treated  by  their  adversaries.  To 
these  causes  of  distress  was  added  the  plague,  which 
broke  out  in  Guyenne.  in  158G,  and  compelled  him  to 
leave  his  estate,  with  his  family,  and  wander  through 
the  country,  which  was  then  the  theatre  of  all  kinds 
of  atrocities.  He  then  resided  some  time  in  Paris,  but 
finally  returned  home,  and  died  in  1592,  after  much 
bodily  suffering,  with  the  composure  of  a  philosopher. 

Montaigne  has  described  himself  in  his  celebrated 
Etsai* ;  but  he  confesses  only  the  lighter  faults.  He 
acknowledges  himself  indolent  and  averse  to  re- 
straint, and  complains  of  the  badness  of  his  memory. 
He  had  few  of  what  are  commonly  called  friends, 
but  to  his  chosen  intimates  he  was  warmly  attached. 
He  loved  to  converse  on  familiar  terms  with  educated 
men,  whose  observations  were  teintt  tfun  jugement 
mAr  et  constant,  et  melt*  de  bortte,  de  franchise,  de 
gniett  et  d' am  it  it.  He  was  also  fond  of  the  society  of 
handsome  and  intelligent  women,  although  Ite  says 
one  should  be  on  his  guard  against  them.    The  ima- 


gination lie  considered  a  fruitful  source  of  evil.  He 
had  many  ideas  on  education  which  have  been  revived 
in  our  times,  without  liis  receiving  the  credit  of  them  ; 
he  wished  that  children  should  enjoy  both  physical 
and  moral  freedom  ;  swathing  he  considered  us  iuju  - 
rious,  and  was  of  opinion  that  habit  would  enable  us 
to  dispense  with  all  clothing.  His  views  on  legisla- 
tion and  the  administration  of  justice  enlightened  his 
own  age  and  have  lieen  useful  to  ours.  He  endeav- 
oured to  simplify  the  laws  and  legal  processes,  and 
very  justly  remarks  that  laws  are  often  rendered  futile 
or  iiyurious  by  their  excessive  rigour.  His  mural 
system  was  in  general  indulgent,  but  on  some  points 
strict  Speculative  philosophy  he  rejected,  devoting 
himself  to  the  lessons  of  experience.  He  studied 
human  nature  in  children  and  illiterate  peasants. 
Equally  removed  from  a  general  scepticism  and  from 
dogmatism,  he  was  accustomed  to  suggest  possibilities 
instead  of  making  assertions,  and  to  throw  light  on  his 
subject  from  every  point.  His  motto  was  Que  *au 
je  f  His  great  work,  his  Essait  (first  published  in 
1580,  and  often  republished  and  translated  into  many 
languages),  contains  a  treasure  of  wisdom.  It  may 
still  be  deemed  one  of  Ute  most  popular  books  in  the 
French  language.  The  essays  embrace  a  great  vari- 
"ety  of  topics,  which  are  touched  upon  in  a  lively  en- 
tertaining manner,  with  all  the  raciness  of  strong, 
native  good  sense,  careless  of  system  or  regularity. 
Sentences  and  anecdotes  from  the  ancients  are  inter- 
spersed at  random  with  his  own  remarks  and  opin- 
ions, and  with  stories  of  himself,  in  a  pleasant  strain 
of  egotism,  and  with  an  occasional  license,  to  which 
severer  casuists  can  will)  some  difficulty  reconcile 
themselves.  Their  style,  without  beiug  pure  or  cor- 
rect, is  simple,  bold,  lively,  and  energetic,  and, 
according  to  La  Harpe,  he  "impressed  on  the 
French  language  an  energy  which  it  did  not  before 
possess,  and  which  has  not  become  antiquated,  be- 
cause it  is  that  of  sentiments  and  ideas,  and  not  alien 
to  its  idiom.  It  is  not  a  book  we  are  reading,  but  a 
conversation  to  which  we  are  listening  ;  and  lie  per- 
suades, because  he  does  not  teach."  The  hest 
edition  is  that  of  Coste  (3  vols.  4to,  London,  1724). 
His  style,  though  not  always  pure  and  correct,  accu- 
rate and  elevated,  is  original,  simple,  lively,  bold, 
and  vigorous.  Besides  his  Essays,  his  Voyages 
deserve  mention,  although  not  intended  for  publica- 
tion. Montaigne  also  translated,  at  the  request  of 
his  father,  a  treatise  on  natural  theology,  by  Ray- 
mond Sebonde.  There  are  two  English  translations 
of  the  Essays,  one  by  Charles  Cotton,  and  an  earlier 
one  by  John  Florio. 

MONT  A  LEM  BERT,  Mabc  Rknb,  marquis  de, 
born  at'Angoiileme,  in  1714,  entered  the  army  in  his 
eighteenth  year,  served  in  the  campaign  of  17^3,  and 
distinguished  himself  at  the  sieges  of  tiie  Held  and 
l'hilippsburg.  As  a  reword  for  his  services,  the 
company  of  the  prince  of  Conti's  guards  was  given 
him.  After  the  peace,  he  devoted  his  leisure  to  the 
sciences,  and  entered  the  academy  in  1747,  whose  me- 
moirs contain  some  of  his  papers,  no  less  remarkable 
for  the  originality  of  their  ideas  than  for  their  purity 
and  elegance  of  style.  During  the  seven  years'  war, 
he  was  stationed  with  Ute  Russian  and  Swedish 
armies,  and,  at  later  periods,  was  sent  to  Brittany 
and  the  isle  of  Oleron,  the  latter  of  which  he  fortified 
on  his  new  system.  In  1779,  he  erected  a  wooden 
fort  on  the  island  of  Aix,  which  astonished  scientific 
men  by  its  strength  and  completeness.  His  extrava- 
gance obliged  him,  in  1790,  to  sell  his  estate  in  the 
Angoumois,  for  which  he  received  payment  in  as- 
signals,  and  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  poverty. 
As  a  partisan  of  the  revolution,  he  (1789)  surreit- 
dered  his  pension,  which  had  Iteen  conferred  on  him 
i  on  account  of  the  loss  of  an  eye.    During  the  stormy 
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Period  of  the  revolution,  he  was  Imprisoned.  He 
died  io  I8HO.  Among  his  works  aw  La  Fortification 
pf-rpendievlaire,  mt  Art  difentif  tuprrieur  a  VArt 
&ff~«asif  (11  vols.  4to);  Memoir*  tur  let  AfftUt  de  la 
Mvrixt ;  Reflexions  tur  le  Sit'ge  de  Saint  Jean  d'Arc; 
Htmfxrr*  nu  Correspondence  am  let  Oeneraux  et  le$ 
Mtnutret,  from  1701  to  1791 ;  with  some  comedies, 

MONT  A  N  US,  in  the  middle  of  the  second  century, 
liwhnp  of  Pepma,  in  Phrygia,  an  illiterate  man,  who 
gave  himself  out  for  the  promised  Comforter,  who 
was  to  bring  to  perfect  maturity  the  Christian  system. 
In  his  doctrines,  he  deviates  from  the  received  opin- 
iucB  only  in  maintaining  that  all  true  Christians  receive 
to*  inspirations  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  chiliasiic  or 
miUrnnarian  notions,  and  his  rigid  adherence  to  the 
letter  of  the  law,  he  had  in  common  with  the  Judais- 
ing  Christians ;  and  the  moral  peculiarities  of  his 
aeet  consisted  merely  in  a  more  strict  observance  of 
externals,  frequent  lasts,  the  contempt  of  heathenish 
learning  and  worldly  conveniences,  abstinence  from 
second  marriage,  ami  a  willingness  to  submit  to  celi- 
bacy and  martyrdom.     His  disciples  called  them- 
selves  Pnevmatiei,  from  a  belief  in  their  superior 
spiritual  perfection ;  they  were  also  called  Fepu- 
ruuM  and  Phrygian*,  because  their  doctrines  prin- 
cipally prevailed  in  Phrygia  and  Asia  Minor  in 
general.   Tertullian,  himself  a  Montanist,  defends 
their  monastic  rigour.    On  the  other  liand,  the  Alex- 1 
andriao  school,  which  was  inclined  to  the  Gnostic 
dogmas,  opposed  their  fanaticism  till  they  became 
exunrt.  in  die  fourth  century,  with  the  exception  of 
some  remains  which  survived  a  short  time  in  (iaul, 
where  the  sect  had  been  introduced  by  Phrygian 
colonists. 

MONTASSAR.   See  Caliph. 

MONTAUBAN  ;  a  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment Tarn  and  Garonne,  see  of  a  bishop,  with  some 
jmhltc  offices  and  26,466  inhabitants.  It  is  finely 
Mtiwted  and  well  built.  The  cathedral,  the  episcopal 
palace,  the  hotel  de  ville,  and  the  bridge  over  the 
Tarn,  are  particularly  worthy  of  bring  seen.  Lat. 
44°  0  55"  N.;  Ion.  1°  21'  E.;  140  leagues  south  of 
Paris.  During  the  religious  wars  in  Prance,  Montau- 
ban  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Huguenots,  and  was 
he<ieged  in  1580  by  Montlnc,  and  in  1621  by  the 
troops  of  Louis  XIII.,  without  success.  It  suffered 
severely  from  the  dragonuades,  under  Louis  XIV. 

M  ON  TALK  POINT;  the  eastern  extremity  of 
Long  Island,  New  York,  in  Easthatnpton ;  Ion.  72° 
W.;  lat.  41°  4'  N.;  will)  a  light-house. 

MONTBELLIARD  (in  German,  MUmpelgard); 
a  city  of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Doubs,  in 
a  fertile  plain,  commanded  by  an  old  castle,  formerly 
the  residence  of  the  princes  of  Montbellianl ;  4600 
inhabitants.  It  was  formerly  strongly  fortified,  but 
Lmus  XIV.  captured  it,  and  demolished  die  works,  in 
1674.  It  was  ceded  to  France,  with  the  territory 
forming  a  county  of  the  same  name,  in  1796.  Lon. 
0°  44  E.;  lat  47®  31  N. 

MONTCALM  DE  SAINT-VERAN,  Lopis 
Joseph,  marquis  of,  lieutenant-general  in  the  French 
service,  was  born  near  Niroes,  in  1712 ;  after  receiv- 
ing a  careful  education,  entered  the  military  service 
in  his  fifteenth  year,  and  distinguished  himself  on 
several  occasions.  In  1756,  be  was  sent  to  Canada, 
as  tnoimjinder-uvchief  of  the  French  American  colo- 
nies ;  and,  although  exposed,  with  a  feeble  army,  to 
the  rigours  of  a  severe  climate,  and  neglected  by  the 
mother  country,  he  obtained  repeated  advantages 
over  lord  Loudon  in  the  first  campaign,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  Abercmmby  in  the  second, and  fell, 
under  the  walls  of  Quebec,  in  1759,  in  the  battle  with 
Wolfe. 

MONTE  BELLO  :  an  Austrian  town  in  Viceno, 


In  Italy,  thirteen  miles  south-west  of  Vicensa;  popula- 
tion 1500.  Here  was  an  engagement,  in  1796, 
between  the  Austrians  ami  French  under  marshal 
Lannes  (q.  v.);  hence  his  title  of  duke  of  Monte  Hello. 

MON  IE  CASINO;  a  celebrated  benedictine  abbey 
in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  in  the  province  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  near  the  small  town  of  S.  Germano,  and 
about  forty-five  miles  from  the  city  of  Naples,  founded 
by  St  Benedict  of  Norcia,  in  529.  It  is  situated  on 
a  mountain,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  near  die 
ruins  of  die  ancient  Casinum,  and  is  approached  by 
a  well-paved  and  winding  road,  the  ascent  of  which 
occupies  about  two  hours.  The  abbey,  after  having 
suffered  repeated  reverses,  finally  became  considera- 
ble for  its  privileges  and  its  wealth,  and  in  die 
eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries  was  die  seat  of  science, 
particularly  of  medicine,  die  celebrated  school  of 
Salerno  liaving  been  founded  by  the  monks  of  Monte 
Casino.  The  church  is  very  magnificent,  although 
overloaded  with  ornament,  and  contains  the  tomb  of 
the  founder ;  the  library  is  valuable,  and  there  are 
many  valuable  pictures  belonging  to  the  abbey,  par- 
ticularly in  the  room  and  tower  which  St  Benedict  is 
said  to  have  inhabited.  The  monastery  has  served 
as  a  place  of  refuge  to  several  sovereigns  Bnd  pontiffs, 
and  was  formerly  much  visited  by  pilgrims  and  tra- 
vellers, who  were  entertained  free  of  expense.  A 
hotpitium,  with  four  monks,  was  also  supported  at 
S.  Germano,  where  travellers  were  received  and  pro- 
vided with  mules  for  continuing  their  journey  to  the 
abbey.  At  present,  the  road  on  which  it  lies  is  little 
frequented  ;  the  neighbourhood  is  infested  with  wit- 
hers, and  the  old  abbey  lias  few  visitors.  See  Bene- 
diet  St,  and  Benedictines. 

MONTE  C1KCELLO  (anciently  Circantm  promon- 
torium,  orjugnm);  a  mountainous  cape  of  Italy,  near 
the  sea,  and  by  the  ancients  called  an  island,  and 
celebrated  as  die  habitation  of  Circe,  the  sorceress, 
who  used  to  transform  her  lovers  into  brute  animals. 
On  this  promontory  once  stood  a  town  called  Cir- 
ctrum  ;  here  was  a  chapel  dedicated  to  Circe,  and  an 
altar  to  Minerva.  Fifty  miles  soudi-east  of  Home; 
lon.  12°  57'  K.;  lat.  41°  17'  N. 

MONTECUCCULI,  or,  more  correctly,  MONTE- 
CUCCOLI,  prince  Raymond,  one  of  the  greatest 
military  commanders  of  modern  times,  bom  in  the 
Modetiese,  in  1606,  bore  arms  at  first  in  the  capacity 
of  a  common  soldier,  under  his  uncle,  ami  rose  suc- 
cessively through  all  die  ranks.  His  first  brilliant 
exploit  was  in  1 639,  when,  by  a  forced  march,  at  die 
head  of  2000  horse,  he  surprised  a  body  of  10,000 
Swedes,  and  captured  all  their  artillery  and  bagpipe. 
Baner  (q.  v.),  however,  hastened  to  attack  the  victor, 
and  made  him  prisoner.  Montecuccoli  now  passed 
two  years  of  captivity  in  Uie  assiduous  study  of  the 
military  art.  In  1646,  he  gained  a  victory  over  gen- 
eral  Wrangel,  at  Triebel.  After  the  peace  of  West- 
phalia (1648),  he  visited  Sweden,  and  then  returned 
to  Modena,  where,  at  a  carrouiel  in  honour  of  the 
marriage  of  the  duke,  he  liad  die  misfortune  to  kill 
his  friend,  the  count  Mansani.  In  1657,  the  emperor 
of  Germany  sent  him  to  the  aid  of  John  Casimir.  king 
of  Poland,  against  Ragotsky  and  the  Swedes.  Monte- 
cuccoli defeated  the  Transylvania ns,  and  drove  the 
Swedish  forces  from  Cracow.  Charles  Gustavus, 
king  of  Sweden,  dien  attacked  Denmark :  but 
Montecuccoli  hastened  to  its  defence,  and  relieved 
Copenhagen  by  land  before  the  Dutch  could  intro- 
duce reinforcements  by  sea.  The  peace  which  fol- 
lowed dus  success  did  not  leave  him  long  in  retire- 
ment :  the  conqueror  of  Ragolsky  was  now  employed 
to  protect  dtat  prince  against  the  Turks.  He  com- 
pelled them  to  withdraw  from  Transylvania,  and,  by 
a  wise  system  of  delay,  baffled  all  the  attempts  of 
their  formidable  force,  until  die  arrival  of  the  French, 
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by  whose  aid  be  gained  the  great  victory  of  8t  Oot- 
hard  (1664).  This  victory  led  to  a  peace, and  Moute- 
cuccoli  was  made  president  of  the  imperial  military 
council.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  between 
the  empire  and  France,  be  was  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  imperial  troops,  and  checked  the 
progress  of  Louis  XIV.,  by  the  capture  of  Bonn, 
and  by  funning  a  junction  with  the  prince  of  Or- 
ange, in  spite  of  Turenne  and  Conde.  The  next 
year,  the  chief  command  was  taken  from  him,  but 
was  restored  in  1675,  that  he  might  make  head 
against  Turenne,  on  the  Rhine.  Montecuccoli  was 
the  only  adversary  worthy  of  that  great  commander. 
They  spent  four  mouths  in  following  and  observing 
each  other,  each  conjecturing  the  movements  of  his 
opponent  by  what  would  be  his  own  in  the  same 
circumstances,  and  they  were  never  deceived.  They 
were  on  the  point  of  risking  a  battle,  when  the 
French  general  was  killed  by  a  cannon  ball.  (See 
Turenne.)  In  the  letter  of  Montecuccoli  to  the  em- 
peror, in  which  be  speaks  of  the  death  of  his  great 
rival,  he  says  that  lie  cannot  help  regretting  the  loss 
of  a  roan  who  was  an  honour  to  human  nature :  these 
words  he  had  repeated  several  times  on  hearing  the 
news  of  Turenne's  death.  The  prince  of  Condc  could 
alone  dispute  the  superiority  which  that  event  gave 
him.  The  prince  was  at  first  worsted,  but  finally 
succeeded  in  making  head  against  the  imperial  com- 
mander, who  considered  this  campaign  as  tlie  most 

&lorious  of  his  life — not  because  he  conquered,  but 
ecause  he  was  not  conquered.  Montecuccoli  passed 
the  remainder  of  his  lite  at  the  imperial  court,  the 
jwtroii  of  learning,  and  promoted  the  establishment 
of  an  academy  for  natural  science.  He  died  at 
Lints,  in  1680.  His  memoirs,  written  in  Italian,  are 
distinguished  for  conciseness,  clearness,  and  profound 
and  scientific  views. 

MONTE  FI ASCONE  ;  a  papal  town  in  the  Patri- 
monio,  five  miles  south  of  Bolsena,  ten  north-west  of 
Viterbo;  Ion.  11°  56'  E.;  lat  42°  33'  N.;  population 
3000;  see  of  a  bishop.  This  is  by  some  said  to  be 
the  ancient  Falerium,  or  Falerii,  capital  of  the  Fa- 
Hsd.  It  is  now  remarkable  only  for  its  situation,  and 
for  the  hills  surrounding  it,  which  produce  great 
quantities  of  excellent  wine,  particularly  Muscadel. 

MONTEM  ;  a  singular  celebration  which  takes 
place  every  three  years  at  Eton  school,  England  See 

MONTEM  A  YOR,  Jobgk  dk,  a  celebrated  poet, 
born  about  1520,  in  the  smalltown  of  Montemayor, 
or  Montemor,  not  for  from  Coimbrn,  in  Portugal. 
He  was  much  less  indebted  to  study  than  to  his  natural 
genius,  but  be  understood  several  living  languages, 
and  his  translations  from  them  are  characterised  by 
ease  and  faithfulness.  In  his  youth,  he  entered  the 
military  career,  although  his  inclination  attracted 
him  to  music  and  poetry.  He  afterwards  went  to 
Castile,  and,  being  destitute  of  other  means  of  sub- 
sistence, joined  the  chapel  of  Philip  II.  as  a  singer, 
and  accompanied  that  prince  to  Germany,  Italy,  and 
the  Low  Countries.  After  bis  return,  he  appears  to 
have  lived  in  Leon,  where  he  wrote  his  celebrated 
Diana,  which  constitutes  him  the  founder  of  the 
Spanish  pastoral  romance.  Queen  Catharine,  sister 
ot  Charles  V.,  and  regent  of  the  kingdom,  called  the 
poet  to  her  court,  and  conferred  on  him  ai 


poet  to  her  court, 
able  post.  By  an  elegy  of  Francisco  Marcos  Dro- 
antes,  which  is  contained  in  all  the  editions  of  the 
Dinna,  it  appears  Uiat  he  died  as  early  as  1562. 
Although  a  Portuguese  by  birth,  he  is  considered  as 
belonging  to  Spanish  literature,  as  he  wrote  in  Cas- 
tilian.  Cervantes  calls  the  Diana  the  finest  model 
of  the  pastoral  romance.  Besides  that  work,  which 
is  unfinished,  we  have  a  Cancioncro,  or  collection  of 
his 


MONTENEGRINS;  the  inhabitants  of  Montene- 
gro, a  country  in  the  western  part  of  Turkey  in 
Kurope,  in  the  province  of  Albania,  between  lat.  42u 
8'  and  43°  5'  N.,  and  Ion.  18°  38'  and  19°  35'  E. 
In  the  language  of  the  natives,  the  country  is  called 
Tschernagora,  and  received  the  name  of  Montenegro 
(Black  Mountain),  from  the  dark  colour  of  the  forests 
which  cover  its  mountains.  The  inhabitants  are 
Sclavonians,  and  are  described  as  bold,  warlike,  and 
hospitable,  but  inclined  to  robbery.  They  are  esti- 
mated at  about  60,000,  of  whom  15,000  are  capable 
of  bearing  arms.  The  superficial  area  of  the  country 
is  1000  square  miles.  This  district  was  never  reduced 
by  the  Turks,  and,  in  1797,  the  inhabitants  threw  off 
all  dependence  on  Turkey,  and  formed  an  indepen- 
dent state,  under  the  protection  of  Russia.  Their 
ruler  is  called  wladdca,  and  is  the  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral bead  of  affairs.  Their  language  is  Ulyrico- 
Sclavontan.  They  belong  to  the  Greek  church,  but 
have  their  own  patriarch.  The  principal  town  is 
Atigne.  In  1767,  au  adventurer  by  the  name  of 
SteHhno  Piccolo,  made  his  appearance  among  them, 
who  gave  himself  out  for  the  Russian  emperor  Peter 
HI.,  and  excited  an  insurrection,  which  was  not  paci- 
fied without  much  bloodshed. — See  Sommteres,  For- 
age Hittoriove  et  Politique  de  Montenegro  (2  vols., 
1820). 

MONTE  NOTTE ;  a  mountain  in  Italy,  on  the 
borders  of  the  slate  of  Genoa  and  the  duchy  of  Mon- 
ferret,  seven  miles  north  of  Savona,  twelve  south  of 
Acqui.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1796,  the  Austrians, 
commanded  by  general  Beaulieu,  were  defeated  by 
the  French  under  Bonaparte ;  the  imperialists  lost 
2000  men  killed,  and  as  many  prisoners. 

MONTE  NUOVO;  a  mountain  in  Naples,  thrown 
up  by  an  earthquake,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  Ute 
valley  of  Averno.  In  forty-eight  hours  it  attained 
the  height  of  2 100  feet.  Some  part  of  it  is  cultivated. 
Near  the  foot  of  the  mountain  the  sand  is  very  hot 
from  subterraneous  fire. 

MONTEREAU.    See  Chatillon. 

MONTE  SANTO.  See  Atho: 

MONTEREY,  a  seaport  or  bay  in  New  California. 
Lon.  121°  51'  W.  Lat.  36°  36'  N.  The  bay  is 
spacious,  and  is  situated  between  Point  Pinos,  and 
Point  Anno  Nuovo.  The  climate  is  healthy,  but 
subject  to  thick  fogs. 

MONTE8PAN,  Fba  Ngoisx  Atiikxais  dk  Rochk- 
cmouart  de  Mortemart;  marchioness  de,  mistress 
of  Louis  XIV.,  born  in  1641,  the  second  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Mortemart,  in  1 663,  married  to  the 
marquis  de  Montespan.  To  the  most  fascinating 
ing  beauty  she  added  a  natural  liveliness  and  wit, 
aiid  a  highly  cultivated  mind.  Her  conversation  was 
gay,  natural,  and  pn/uante.  On  her  6rst  appearance 
at  court,  as  the  queen's  dame  du  palaii.  Mile,  de  la 
Vallie.re  possessed  the  favour  of  the  monarch  ;  but 
the  grace,  beauty  and  wit  of  the  lovely  marchioness 
soon  made  an  impression  on  him  (1668),  and  it  was 
not  long  concealed  from  the  courtiers— although  the 
pious  queen  was  slow  to  credit  it— that,  while  that 
voluptuous  prince  already  had  one  mistress  at  court, 
he  was  living  in  double  adultery  with  another.  Her 
huslnnd  had  been  ordered  to  retire  to  his  estates,  and 
Mme.  de  la  Valliere  withdrew  in  1674.  The  first 
child  of  this  adulterous  connexion  was  born  in  1672, 
and  the  birth  was  carefully  concealed.  The  education 
of  the  children  was  committed  to  Mme.  Scarron,  after- 
wards De  Maintenon,  under  the  strictest  injunctions 
of  secrecy  ;  but  this  exterior  of  decency  was  soon  laid 
aside,  and  they  were  openly  avowed.  The  influence 
of  the  favourite  mistress  was  often  exercised  in  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  her  advice  was  often  formally  nsked 
and  followed.  Several  transient  passions  of  the 
king  still  left  her  her  power,  until  age  and  long 
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f« ^session,  remorse,  and  a  growing  attachment  to 
M  rae.  de  Maintenon  finally  overcame  his  passion, 
and  the  frt'i|uent  quarrels  of  the  two  ladies  finally 
estranged  his  affections  from  Mine,  de  Montespan. 
She  rarely  appeared  at  court  after  1685,  and,  in 
1601.  the  entirely  quitted  it.  Iler  last  years  were 
devoted  to  religious  exercises,  arts  of  benevolence 
and  penitence.    She  died  in  1707. 

MONTESQUIEU,  Cmarlks  dk  Secondat,  (haron 
de  la  Brede  et  de,)  was  descended  from  a  noble  fami- 
ly of  Guierme,  and  was  bom  Jan.  18,  1080,  at  the 
rattle  of  Brede,  near  Bourdeaux.  When  only  twenty 
ywi  old,  this  philosophical  genius  collected  materials 
for  his  Esprit  ties  Lois.    An  uncle,  who  was  presi- 
dent of  the  parliament  of  Bourdeaux,  left  him  his 
property  and  office.   In  this  sphere  of  action,  Mon- 
tesquieu tried  to  be  useful  in  various  ways.    In  the 
academy  which  was  formed  at  Bourdeaux,  he  delivered 
many  excellent  lectures  on  history,  sought  to  attract 
attention  to  the  natural  sciences,  in  bis  time  almost  en- 
tirely neglected,  and,  for  that  purpose,  projected  the 
plan  of  a  Hisioire  physique  de  la  Terre,  ancienne  et 
moderne,  (which,  however,  as  his  efforts  were  after- 
wards turned  in  other  directions,  was  never  finished), 
fire.  In  1721 ,  be  came  before  the  public  with  his  Let- 
trr$  PertQnet,  which  he  had  begun  in  the  country,  and 
finished  in  the  leisure  hours  that  his  business  left  him. 
This  work,  profound  under  the  appearance  of  levity, 
announced  a  distinguished  writer.    It  gives  a  most 
lively  and  correct  picture  of  French  manners :  with 
a  light  and  bold  pencil,  he  portrays  absurdities,  pre- 
judices, and  vices,  and  has  the  skill  of  imparting  to 
all  an  original  character.    All  his  letters  are,  how- 
ever, not  of  equal  value :  some  contain  paradoxes  and 
oarse  satires  against  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV. 
These  letters  introduced  Montesquieu  into  the  French 
academy,  although  this  society  was  by  no  means 
spared  in  them  ;  and  cardinal  Fleury,  justly  offended 
at  the  Persian's  mockery  of  the  Christian  religion, 
opposed  his  reception.   The  discourse  which  he  de- 
livered on  the  occasion  of  his  admission,  in  1728,  was 
short,  but  energetic,  and  rich  in  ideas.    In  order  to 
collect  materials  for  his  great  work,  the  Esprit  det 
Lms,  he  resigned  his  office  in  Bourdeaux,  in  1726, and, 
after  his  reception  into  Uie  academy,  began  to  travel 
through  Germany,  Hungary,  Italy,  Switserland,  Hol- 
land, and  England.    In  the  last  country,  he  spent 
about  two  years,  and  was  made  member  of  the  royal 
society  of  sciences  in  London.    The  result  of  his  ob- 
servation was,  that  Germany  was  the  place  to  travel 
in,  Italy  to  reside  in  for  a  time,  England  to  think  in, 
and  France  to  live  in.*   After  nis  return  to  his 
chateau  la  Bride,  he  finished  his  work  Sur  let  Causes 
de  la  Grandeur  et  de  la  Decadence  des  Remains,  which 
first  appeared  in  1734.    His  acute  remarks  and  ex- 
cellent delineations  gave  to  this  trite  subject  the  inte- 
rest of  novelty.   The  lofty  spirit  which  shines  in  this 
book  is  still  more  conspicuous  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois, 
which  appeared  in  1748.    In  this  work,  which  exhi- 
bits the  law?  of  states,  in  their  broad  connexion  with 
the  other  elements  of  public  life,  the  author  dis- 
tinguishes three  forms  of  government,— the  democra- 
tic, the  monarchical,  and  the  despotic,  and  shows  that 
the  laws  must  correspond  to  the  principles  of  these 
forms.    The  distinction  is  of  great  importance,  and 
leads  the  author  to  a  great  variety  of  deductions. 
The  style,  without  always  being  correct,  is  energetic. 
This  work  may  be  termed  a  code  of  national  law, 
and  its  author  may  be  termed  the  legislator  of  the 
human  family  :  we  feel  that  it  emanates  from  a  liberal 
heart,  regarding  the  whole  human  race  with  affection. 


•  He  ww  often  •croitmoml  to  ny,  jocosely,  of  hU  own  con- 
i'irt  in  hi*  trx»rl«,  "  Id  Fr»tt«-e,  I  »•»-  the  fririid  of  every  body  ; 
in  Eo»Und.  of  nobody;  In  It.lv,  t  bad  to  compliment  ewy 
m*,  nil  la  Germany ,  viak  every  w  here.*' 


In  consideration  of  these  sentiments,  Montesquieu 
may  be  forgiven  for  labouring  to  reduce  every  thing 
to  a  system  ;  ascribing  to  climate  and  physical  causes 
too  much  influence  over  the  morals  ;  for  the  irregu- 
larity of  his  work  as  a  whole,  and  for  having  too  often 
drawn  general  inferences  from  single  cases.  But  it 
has  been  justly  complained  that  we  And  in  this  chef 
d'rruvre  many  excessively  long  digressions  respecting 
the  feudal  laws  ;  also  the  testimony  of  travellers  of 
doubtful  credit;  paradoxes  instead  of  truths,  and 
jests  instead  of  reflections.  He  has  therefore  been 
accused  of  indefiniteness,  forced  expressions,  and 
want  of  connexion.  It  is,  however,  undeniable,  that 
this  book  is  for  the  philosopher  a  storehouse  of  inves- 
tigations ;  and  no  one  has  ever  reflected  more  pro- 
foundly than  Montesquieu  on  the  nature,  foundation, 
manners,  climate,  extent,  power,  and  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  states ;  on  the  effects  of  rewards  and  punish- 
ments ;  on  religion,  education,  and  commerce.  To 
a  criticism  by  the  abbe  Boanaire,  Montesquieu  replied 
in  his  Defense  de  I' Esprit  des  Lois.  He  died  at 
Paris,  Feb.  10,  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six  years. 
Although  economical  by  nature,  he  could  be  gener- 
ous, as  in  the  well-known  instance  of  his  boiuity  at 
Marseilles,  where  he  gave  his  nurse  to  a  young  boat- 
man, and  secretly  appropriated  a  considerable  sum  to 
release  the  father  of  the  unhappy  man,  who  had  fal- 
len into  the  hands  of  Barbery  corsairs.  It  was  not 
discovered  till  after  Montesquieu's  death  that  he  was 
the  liberator  of  the  captive.  A  note  respecting  the 
remittance  of  a  sum  of  money  to  a  banker,  found  by 
his  executors  among;  his  papers,  led  to  the  discovery 
of  this  act  of  liberality.  It  has  given  occasion  to  the 
drama  Le  Bienfait  anonyme.  His  mildness,  good 
humour,  and  courteousness,  were  always  equal ;  his 
conversation  easy,  instructive,  and  entertaining. 
After  his  death,  a  collection  of  his  works  was  pub- 
lished at  London,  hi  1759,  (3  vols.,  4to).  In  1788, 
there  appeared  a  good  edition  (in  5  vols.),  to  which 
must  be  added  a  volume  of  (Euvres  Posthumes,  that 
appeared  in  1798.  The  most  complete  editions  are 
those  of  Basle,  of  1779,  in  8  vols.,  and  of  Paris, 
1796,  in  5  vols.  They  contain  several  other  works 
of  Montesquieu,  such  as  the  Temple  de  Gnide,  a  kind 
of  poem  in  prose.  A  history  of  Louis  XL,  which 
he  had  composed,  was  lost,  being  burned  by  the 
author  by  mistake.  Under  the  name  of  Charles 
d'Outrepont,  Montesquieu  has  unveiled  the  soul  of  a 
tyrant,  in  a  conversation  between  Sulla  and  Eucrates. 
Of  his  Lettres  familieres,  which  appeared  in  1767, 
several  are  interesting.  In  his  twenty-sixth  year, 
Montesquieu  married,  and  the  fruits  of  this  marriage, 
were  one  son  and  two  daughters.  The  first  published 
a  romance,  in  1783,  Arsace  and  Ismene,  which  was 
probably  written  by  Montesquieu,  in  his  younger 
years,  and,  perhaps,  intended  originally  as  Grimm 
suggests,  to  form  an  episode  in  the  Lettres  Persancs. 
To  his  grandson,  the  baron  Montesquieu,  who  died 
without  children,  at  London,  July  27,  1824,  Napoleon, 
from  respect  to  the  author  of  the  Esprit  des  Ijois, 
restored  the  property  of  his  grandfather,  which  bad 
been  confiscated  during  the  revolution. 

MONTE  VIDEO,  or  CISPLAT1NO;  a  republic  of 
South  America,  between  Brazil  on  the  east  and  north, 
Paraguay  on  the  north-west,  and  Buenos  Ay  res  on  the 
west,  washed  by  the  Uruguay,  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  and 
the  Atlantic  It  was  declared  an  independent  repub- 
lic, by  a  treaty  between  Buenos  Ayres  and  BrasU,  in 
1828.    See  Banda  Oriental. 

MONTE  VIDEO,  or  S.  FELIPE;  capital  of  the 
republic  of  Monte  Video,  on  the  northern  bank  of  the 
Rio  de  la  Plata,  near  its  mouth ;  lat.  34°  54'  S.;  Ion. 
56°  14'  W. ;  120  miles  north-east  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
Near  the  port  rises  the  mountain  from  which  it  de- 
rives its  name,  and  on  which  there  is  a  light  house. 
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The  city  is  built  on  a  gentle  ascent,  and  is  fortified ; 
the  streets  are  wide,  straight,  and  well-paved;  the 
houses  generally  of  one  story,  with  flat  roofs.  The 
principal  building  is  the  cathedral.  The  climate  is 
moist;  storms  are  frequent  in  summer,  and  the  cold 
is  severe  in  the  winter  months,  June,  July  and  August. 
The  port  is  the  best  on  the  Plata.  The  exports  are 
tallow,  hides,  and  salt  beef  ;  imports,  manufactured 
goods,  coffee,  sugar,  &c. ;  population  10.000.  Monte 
Video  was  built  by  a  Spanish  colony  from  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  was  a  long  time  an  object  of  ambition  to 
Portugal.  When  tlie  former  shook  off  the  Spanish 
yoke,  the  Brazilian  court  seised  the  opportunity  of 
taking  possession  of  it.  It  was  recovered,  after  a 
long  siege,  in  1814,  and  retaken  by  the  Brazilians  in 
1821.  By  the  treaty  of  185*8  it  became  the  capital 
of  a  republic  of  the  same  name.  See  Banda  Oriental. 

MONTEZUMA;  emperor  of  Mexico,  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish  invasion.    In  1519,  when  Cortes  ar- 
rived on  the  coast  of  Mexico,  and  expressed  his  in- 
tention  of  visiting  the'emperor  in  his  capital,  Monte- 
suma  sent  him  a  rich  present,  but  forbade  his  farther 
advance.   Cortes,  however,  heeded  not  this  prohibi- 
tion, and  the  emperor,  intimidated,  began  vainly  to 
negotiate  for  the  departure  of  the  Spaniards.  His 
despotic  government  having  made  him  many  enemies, 
who  willingly  joined  Cortes,  and  assisted  him  in  his 
progress  to  Mexico,  he  was  obliged  to  consent  to  the 
advance  of  the  Spaniards,  to  whom  be  assigned  quar- 
ters in  the  town  of  Cholula,  where  he  plotted  their 
destruction.    H  is  plot  being  discovered,  a  massacre 
of  the  Cholulans  followed,  and  Cortes  proceeded  to 
the  gates  of  die  capital,  before  Montezuma  was  de- 
termined how  to  receive  him.  f  lis  timidity  prevailed, 
aiul,  meeting  Uie  Spanish  leader  in  great  state,  he 
conducted  him  with  much  respect  to  the  quarters  al- 
lotted to  him.    The  mask  was,  however,  soon  re- 
moved: Cortes  seized  Montezuma  in  the  heart  of  his 
capital,  and  kept  him  as  a  hostage  at  the  Spanish 
quarters.  (See  Vortes.)  He  wasat  first  treated  with  re- 
spect, which  was  soon  changed  into  insult,  and  fetters 
were  put  on  his  legs.    He  was  at  length  obliged  to 
acknowledge  his  vassalage  to  the  king  of  Spain,  but 
he  could  not  be  brought  to  change  his  religion.  He 
was  constantly  planning  liow  to  deliver  himself  and 
his  countrymen  ;  and  when  Cortes,  with  great  part  of 
his  forces,  was  obliged  to  march  out  to  oppose  Nar- 
vacs,  the  Mexicans  rose  up  and  furiously  attacked  Uie 
Spaniards  who  remained.   The  return  of  their  com- 
mander alone  saved  the  latter  from  destruction,  and 
hostilities  were  going  forward,  when  Montezuma,  still 
the  prisoner  of  the  Spaniards,  was  induced  to  advance 
to  the  battlements  of  the  Spanish  fortress,  in  his 
royal  robes,  and  attempt  to  pacify  his  subjects. 
His  address  only  excited  indignation,  and,  being 
struck  on  the  temple  with  a  stone,  he  fell  to  Uie 
ground.    Every  attention  was  paid  to  him  by  Cortes, 
from  moUves  of  policy  ;  but,  rejecting  all  nourish- 
ment, he  tore  off  his  bandages,  and  soon  after  ex- 
pired, spurning  every  attempt  at  conversion.  This 
event  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1520.    He  left 
two  sons  and  three  daughters,  who  were  converted 
to  the  Catholic  faith  — Charles  V.  gave  a  grant  of 
lands,  and  the  title  of  count  of  Montezuma,  to  one  of 
the  sons,  who  was  the  founder  of  a  noble  family  in 
Spain.    See  Robertson's  History  of  America. 

MONTFAUCON,  Bernard  ok,  a  French  Bene- 
dictine, of  Uie  congregation  of  8t  Maur,  celebrated 
as  a  critic  and  antiquary,  was  of  noble  descent,  and 
was  born  at  Ute  castle  of  Soulage,  in  Langurdoc,  in 
1655.  When  young  he  engaged  in  military  service, 
which  he  quitted,  and.  in  1675,  look  Uie  monastic 
vows  In  1688,  he  published  conjointly  with  fathers 
I.npin  and  Ponget,  a  volume  entitled  Analrrta  Gra-ca, 
sire  I  aria  Opuseula .  One  of  his  great  undertakings 


was  an  edition  of  the  works  of  Athanosius,  which  ap- 
peared in  1698  (in  3  vols.,  folio).  He  then  visited 
Rome,  where  he  exercised  Uie  functions  of  agent- 

Sfneral  of  the  congregation;  and,  on  his  return  from 
ome.  published  an  account  of  his  observations,  under 
Uie  Utle  of  Diarium  Jtalkum;  and,  in  1706,  a  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  Uie  ancient  Greek  fathers,  wiUi 
a  Latin  translation,  notes  and  remarks.  In  1708  ap- 
peared his  Palaographia  Gneca,  sive  de  Ortu  et  Pro- 
gretsu  Literarum  Gracarum.  Among  his  subse- 
quent labours  are  the  Hexapla  of  Origen  (1713,  2 
vols,  folio) ;  an  edition  of  Uie  works  of  Chrysostoin 
(13  vols,  folio)  ;  and  Let  Monument*  de  la  Monarchic 
Francaite.  His  works  in  folio  alone  form  forty-four 
volumes.  The  most  important  of  his  productions  is 
Uie  treasure  of  classical  archaeology,  entitled  UAn- 
tiouiti  explicate  et  representee  en  Figures.  wiUi  the 
supplement,  15  volumes,  folio,  containing  1200  plates. 
His  death  took  place  at  U»e  abbey  of  St  Germain. 
des-Pre's,  1741.  English  translations  have  been  pub- 
lished of  Uie  Diarium  Italicum  and  Antiijuite  ejpltauc  e. 

MONTFERRAT  (Monte/errato)  ;  formerly  a  duchy 
of  Italy,  bounded  by  Piedmont,  Genoa,  and  the  Milan- 
ese; Uie  capital  was  Casale.  It  now  belongs  to  the 
Sardinian  territories.  Mention  is  made  of  a  marquis 
of  Montferrat  in  980.  It  was  erected  into  a  duchy 
by  Maximilian,  in  1573.  In  1631,  a  part  of  it  was 
ceded  to  Savoy,  by  the  duke  of  Mantua,  to  whose 
ancestors  Charles  V.  had  granted  it  iu  1536  In  1703, 
the  remainder  was  annexed  to  Uie  same  duchy,  by  the 
emperor.  Since  that  period,  It  has  shared  Uie  hite  of 
Savoy,    See  Savoy. 

MONTFORT,  Simon  or.  earl  of  Leicester,  son  of 
Simon  de  Montfoit,  who  distinguished  himself  by  his 
activity,  zeal,  ami  severity  in  Uie  crusade  against  Uie 
Albigenses,  was  born  in  France,  and,  in  1231,  retired 
to  England, on  account  of  some  dispute  with  queen 
Blanche.  H  enry  III.  received  him  very  kindly,  bestow- 
ed upon  him  Uie  earldom  of  Leicester,  which  had  for- 
merly belonged  to  his  ancestors,  and  gave  him  his  sis- 
ter, Uie  countess  dowager  of  Pembroke,  in  marriage. 
Henry  soon  after  appointed  him  seneschal  of  (las- 
cony,  where  he  ruled  so  despotically  that  the  inhabi- 
tants sent  a  deputation  to  Uie  king,  declaring  Utat 
they  would  renounce  their  allegiance  if  Montfort  was 
not  removed.  He  wa«  accordingly  recalled,  and, 
according  to  some  accounts,  examined  before  the 
lords,  but  acquitted.  A  violent  personal  altercation 
between  the  king  and  Uie  haughty  earl  ensued,  in 
which  Uie  former  applied  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
traitor  to  his  subject,  and  the  Litter  gave  his  sove- 
reign the  lie.  A  reconciliation  was,  however,  effected, 
and  De  Montfort  was  employed  on  several  occasions, 
in  a  diplomatic  and  military  capacity.  As  Uie  dis- 
satisfaction of  the  barons  with  the  government  as- 
sumed a  more  decided  tone,  Uie  name  of  this  noble- 
man is  more  frequently  mentioned.  He  concerted, 
with  Uie  principal  barons,  a  plan  of  reform,  and,  in 
1258,  they  appeared  in  parliament  armed,  and  de- 
manded Uiat  Uie  administration  should  be  put  in  Uie 
hands  of  twenty-four  barons,  who  were  empowered 
to  redress  grievances,  and  to  reform  Uie  state.  These 
concessions  were  called  Uie  provisions  of  Oxford,  the 
parliament  having  been  hoi  den  at  that  place.  The 
administration  of  the  twenty-four  guardians,  at  Uie 
head  of  whom  was  Leicester,  continued  for  several 
years.  In  1262,  Henry  made  an  attempt  to  escape 
from  their  authority,  but  was  constrained  to  submit, 
by  Uie  vigour  and  activity  of  Leicester,  and  agreed 
Utat  Uieir  power  should  be  continued  during  the 
reign  of  his  successor.  This  stipulation  soon  led  to 
new  troubles,  ami  both  parties  finally  consented  to 
refer  Uie  subject  to  Uie  arbitration  of  St  Louis.  The 
barons  refused  to  abide  by  his  decision,  and  hostili- 
ties again  commenced,  which  resulted  in  Uie  triumph 
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of  I.e»ce«ter,  at  the  battle  of  Lewes.  His  arrogance 
ami  rapacity  seem  to  have  raised  a  powerful  party 
a~»inst  him  among  Uie  borons,  and,  according  to- 
qirae.  this  was  the  motive  which  induced  him  to  sum- 
mon knights  of  shires  and  burgesses  to  Uie  parlia- 
ment which  convened  in  1265.  Whatever  may 
have  been  his  motives,  however,  he  thus  became  the 
founder  of  the  English  house  of  commons.  In  the 
<ainr  tear  he  fell,  at  Uie  battle  of  Evesham,  in  which 
ih"  mpl  forces  were  led  by  prince  Edward.  (S»-e 
EJtvrd  1.)  In  attempting  to  rally  his  troops,  by 
nMiing  into  Uie  midst  of  the  enemy,  he  was  stir, 
rounded  and  slain.  His  body,  after  being  mutilated 
m  ihe  mwt  barbarous  and  indecent  manner,  was  Inid 
before  lady  Mortimer,  the  wife  of  his  implacable 
rormy.  His  memory  was  long  revered  by  Uie  peo- 
ple, as  that  of  one  who  died  a  martyr  to  Uie  liberties 
of  Uie  realm.  During  the  succeeding  reign,  this 
feeling  was  discouraged,  but,  in  Uie  next  generation, 
he  was  called  St  Simon  the  Righteous.  Miracles 
were  ascribed  to  him,  and  the  people  murmured 
Urn  canonisation  was  withheld  from  him.  Though 
Simon  de  Montfort  was  slain,  his  lifeless  remains 
outraged,  and  his  acts  branded  as  tliose  of  a  usurper, 
yet,  in  'pitr  of  authority  and  prejudice,  his  bold  and 
fortunate  innovation  survived,  fie  disclosed  to  the 
world  [wheUter  conscious  or  not  of  Uie  importance  of 
his  measure),  the  great  principle  of  popular  repre- 
sentation, which  lias  drawn  forth  liberty  from  the 
walU  <if  single  cities,  lias  removed  all  barriers  to  the 
extent  of  popular  governments,  ami  has  given  Uiem 
a  regularity,  order,  and  vigour  which  put  to  shame 
the  boasted  energy  of  despotism. 

MON'TGOLFIKR,  Jacqces  Etiksxk,  the  inventor 
of  Uie  balloon,  Uie  son  of  a  paper  maker,  was  born 
at  Vidalon-le-i-Aiinonni,  in  1745,  and,  with  his  elder 
brother.  Joseph  Michael  (horn  1740,  died  1810), 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  mathematics,  me- 
chanics, physics,  ami  cliemistry.  They  carried  on 
Uie  manufactory  of  their  father  together,  and  were 
the  first  who  made  vellum  paper.  Joseph  was  also 
Uie  inventor  of  Uie  water-ram,  which  raises  water  to 
thf  height  of  sixty  feet.  His  brotiier  died  in  1709. 
S*r  Aeronautics . 

MONTGOMERY,  Gabriel  count  de  ;  a  French 
knight,  celebrated  for  his  valour  and  his  fate.  In 
his  youth,  he  was  Uie  innocent  cause  of  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  That  prince  had  already  broken  several 
mores,  at  a  tournament  held  in  1559,  in  honour  of 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Elisabeth  wiUi  Philip, 
km*  of  Spain,  when  he  desired  to  run  a  tilt  with  Uie 
y«jun<*  Montgomery,  then  a  lieutenant  in  the  Scotch 
guards.  The  latter  consented  with  great  reluctance, 
but  Anally  yielded,  when  he  saw  that  Henry  was 
displeased  with  his  refusal.  In  the  encounter,  his 
Unce  struck  with  such  violence  on  the  visor  of  the 
king,  as  to  raise  it,  and  pass  through  his  head,  just 
ab>»ve  the  right  eye.  The  prince  died  eleven  days 
alter,  commanding  that  Montgomery  should  not  be 
pnueded  against  on  account  of  the  accident.  The 
fetter  retired  to  his  estate  in  Normandy,  which  he 
left,  for  a  time,  to  travel,  and  returned  to  France  at 
the  tone  of  the  first  civil  war.  in  which  he  acted  as  a 
lrader  of  Uie  Protestants.  He  defended  Rouen  with 
great  bravery  against  Uie  royal  army,  in  15G2,  and, 
on  the  capture  of  Uie  city,  made  his  escape  to  Havre. 
On  Uie  night  of  St  Bartholomew's,  he  was  at  Paris, 
bat  succeeiled  in  saving  himself  by  flight,  and  went 
to  Emrland.  In  1573,  he  brought  a  powerful  fleet, 
pardy  fitted  ont  at  his  own  expense,  to  Uie  relief  of 
ItocWlU-.  which  was  besieged  by  Uie  Catholics,  but 
du|  oot  effect  any  tiling,  and,  returning  to  Normandy, 
roonerted  himself  with  the  Protestant  noblesse  of 
tf«at  province.  After  several  battles,  he  was  obliged 
u.  Uiniw  himself  into  Uie  castle  of  Domfront,  where, 


In  spite  of  a  vigorous  resistance,  he  was  at  length 
overpowered  (May  27,  1574),  and  made  prisoner,  T>y 
Uie  royalist  general  Matignon.  By  Uie  command 
of  Catharine  of  Medici,  Matignon  transferred  his 
captive  to  Paris,  where  he  was  beheaded,  June  26 
of  Uie  same  year,  displaying  Uie  most  heroic  courage 
on  Uie  scaffold. 

MONTH  ;  the  twelfth  part  of  Uie  year,  and  so 
called  from  the  moon,  by  whose  motions  it  was  regu- 
lated, being  properly  the  lime  in  which  the  moon 
runs  through  the  sodiac.  (For  Uie  civil  division  of 
months,  gee  Uie  articles  Calendar,  and  Epoch.)  The 
lunar  month  is  either  illuminative,  periodical,  or 
sy nodical.  Illuminative  month  is  the  interval  be- 
tween Uie  first  appearance  of  one  new  moon  and 
that  of  Uie  next  following.  As  Uie  moon  appears 
sometimes  sooner  after  one  change  than  after  ano- 
ther. Uie  quantity  of  Uie  illuminative  month  is  not 
always  the  same.  The  Turks  and  Arabs  reckon  by 
this  month.  Lunar  periodical  month  is  the  time  in  j 
which  Uie  moon  runs  through  the  iodine,  or  returns 
to  Uie  same  point  again,  the  quantity  of  which  is  27 
days,  7  hours,  43  minutes,  8  seconds.  Lunar  syno- 
dical  month,  called  also  a  lunation,  is  the  time 
between  two  conjunctions  of  Uie  moon  with  Uie  sun, 
or  between  two  new  moons,  the  quantity  of  which  is 
20  days,  12  hours,  44  minutes,  3  seconds,  11  thirds. 
The  ancient  Romans  used  lunar  months,  and  made 
Uiem  alternately  of  29  and  30  days.  They  marked 
the  days  of  each  month  by  three,  terms,  vis.,  calends, 
nones,  and  ides.  Solar  month  is  Uie  time  in  which 
the  sun  runs  Uirough  one  entire  sign  of  Uie  ecliptic, 
Uie  mean  quantity  of  which  is  30  clays,  ten  hours,  29 
minutes,  5  seconds,  being  Uie  twelfth  part  of  365 
days,  5  hours,  49  minutes,  the  mean  solar  year. 
Astronomical,  or  natural  month,  is  tiiat  measured  by 
some  exact  interval,  corresponding  to  Uie  motion  of 
the  sun  or  moon ;  such  are  the  lunar  and  solar 
months  above  mentioned.  Civil,  or  common  month, 
is  an  interval  of  a  certain  number  of  whole  days, 
approaching  nearly  to  the  quantity  of  some  astrono- 
mical month.  These  may  be  either  lunar  or  solar. 
The  civil  lunar  month  consists  alternately  of  29  and 
30  days.  Thus  will  two  civil  months  lie  equal  to 
two  astronomical  ones,  abating  for  Uie  odd  minutes ; 
and  so  Uie  new  moon  will  be  kept  to  Uie  first  day  of 
such  civil  months,  for  a  long  time  together.  This 
wns  the  mouth  in  civil  or  common  use  among  the 
Jews,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  till  the  time  of  Julius 
Ctesar.  The  civil  solar  month  consisted  alternately 
of  30  and  3t  days,  excepting  one  month  of  Uie  12, 
which  consisted  only  of  29  days,  but  every  fourth 
year  of  30  days.  The  form  of  civil  months  was 
introduced  by  Julius  Cassar,  Under  Augustus,  the 
sixth  month  {till  then,  from  its  place,  called  Sextilit) 
received  the  name  Augustus  (now  August),  in 
honour  of  that  prince ;  and,  to  make  the  coinplimr ut 
still  greater,  a  day  was  added  to  it,  which  made  it 
consist  of  31  days  though  till  then  it  had  only  con- 
tained 30  days ;  to  compensate  for  which  a  day  was 
taken  from  February,  making  it  consist  of  28  days, 
and  29  every  fourth  year.  Such  are  Uie  civil  or 
calendar  months  now  used  through  Kurope. 

Month,  in  English  statutes  is  a  lunar  month,  of  28 
days,  unless  otherwise  expressed. 

MONTI  VINCENZO,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
modern  poets  of  Italy,  born  at  Fusignano,  in  the 
territory  of  Ferrara,  a  Unit  1753,  studied  at  Ferrara, 
after  which  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  found  patrons, 
and  was  appointed  secretary  of  Luigi  Braschi,  ne- 
phew of  the  pope.  As  he  wore  Uie  clerical  dress, 
he  was  called  ablate  Monti.  The  Arcadia  received 
him  as  a  member.  Excited  by  the  fame  of  Al6eri, 
he  wrote  two  tragedies—  Gairotto  Man/redo,  and 
Arisiodemo — the  splendid  style  of  which  was  iiuieed 
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admired,  but  the  plots  were  thought  too  tragic,  and 
dramatic  action  was  wanting.  The  murder  of  the 
French  ambassador  Bassevillc,  at  Rone,  pave  occa- 
sion to  the  poem  Basvitliana,  in  which  he  closely  imi- 
tates Dante.  This  work,  distinguished  for  the  splen- 
dour of  some  of  its  passages,  gained  him  a  well-deserv- 
ed reputation.  Two  other  poems,  the  Mutogonia  and 
Feroniade,  are  less  known  in  their  original  form,  for, 
the  French  having  soon  after  entered  Rome,  the 
author  suppressed  the  first  edition,  and  prepared  a 
second,  in  which  the  reproaches  formerly  directed 
against  Bonaparte  and  his  army  were  levelled  against 
the  allied  princes.  Monti  was  now  appointed  secretary 
of  the  directory  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  in  Milan. 
I!e  was  accused,  indeed,  of  liaving  acted,  on  a  mis- 
sion to  Romagna,  the  part  of  a  new  Verres ;  but  his 
verses,  in  which  he  artfully  nattered  the  existing 
powers,  kept  him  in  office.  The  campaign  of  Suwa- 
roff  in  Italy,  in  1799,  obliged  him  to  dee  to  France. 
The  battle  of  Marengo  restored  him  to  Milan,  where 
he  sung  the  Death  of  Mascheroni.  This  poem  excit- 
ed almost  as  much  admiration  as  the  Batvitliana, 
but,  as  some  satirical  hits  gave  offence,  he  did  not 
finish  it.  He  was  scarcely  appointed  professor  of 
belles-lettres  at  the  college  of  Brera  when  he  receiv- 
ed an  invitation  to  Pavia,  as  professor  of  eloquence  ; 
but  Napoleon  appointed  him  historiographer  of  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  with  the  charge  of  celebrating  his 
achievements.  Accordingly  the  poet  composed  his 
Bardo  delta  Selva  item,  or  which  six  cantos  appeared 
in  1806.  This  very  singular  work  met  with  strong 
disapprobation,  against  which  Monti  attempted  a 
vindication,  in  a  letter  to  Bettinelli.  He  then  went 
to  Naples  to  join  Joseph  Bonaparte,  where  he  pub- 
lished Uie  seventh  canto  of  the  Bardo,  which  was  re- 
ceived with  no  more  approbation.  His  tragedy  Cajo 
Graeco  likewise  found  little  favour,  as  also  some 
musical  dramas.  The  poetry  was  considered  as  too 
close  an  imitation  of  Dante,  though  not  without  many 
lieauties.  Monti  now  translated  the  Satires  of  Juve- 
nal, and  (without,  as  he  confessed  himself,  under- 
standing Greek)  the  Iliad  of  Homer.  In  1815,  be 
compoced  for  the  city  of  Milan  a  cantata  in  honour  of 
the  emperor  Francis.  He  died  in  October,  1838. 
Monti  cannot  be  denied  the  praise  of  great  poetic 
talent ;  his  countrymen  called  him  it  Dante  mgrnti- 
lito.  His  Proposta  di  atcune  Cwrrexioni  ed  Aggiutit* 
at  I'ocabotario  delta  (  rutca  contains  a  treasure  of 
critical  and  lexicographical  information  on  the  Ita- 
lian language.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with 
a  notice  of  his  life,  has  been  announced  by  his  daugh- 
ter. 

MONTMARTRE;  a  village  and  height  near 
Tans,  rendered  celebrated  in  recent  history  by  the 
military  events  of  which  it  was  the  theatre  during 
the  two  occupations  of  the  French  capital  by  the 
allied  forces.  According  to  some,  it  derives  its  name 
(JUoiu  Martis)  from  a  temple  of  Mars  which  formerly 
stood  on  its  summit ;  it  was  afterwards  called  Mont 
Mercmrii  (probably  because  the  temple  was  convert- 
ed to  his  service);  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  St  Denis  and  his  disciples 
here,  it  acquired  the  name  of  Mont  Martyr-urn  ;  and 
a  chapel  took  the  place  of  the  heathen  temple.  In 
the  war  with  Lotliaire  (978),  the  chronicles  relate 
that  Otho  II.,  emperor  of  Germany,  caused  ti  halle- 
lujah to  be  clianted  by  the  monks  from  the  heights 
of  Montmartre,  with  such  a  power  of  lungs  as  to 
terrify  all  Paris.  In  1096,  Bouchard  de  Montmor- 
ency, to  whom  it  belonged,  founded  a  convent  of 
monks  here,  which,  in  1 133,  was  converted  into  a 
nunnery  by  queen  Adelaide  (wife  ot  Louis  le  Gros). 
This  abbey  afterwards  became  noted  for  the  dissolute 
manners  of  its  inmates.  Henry  IV.,  during  the 
mi  ge  of  Paris,  fixed  his  headquarters  here.  When 


the  allies  entered  France,  in  1814,  Napoleon  caused 
the  heights  to  be  fortified ;  and  about  15,000  men 
defended  it  a  whole  day  against  40.000  of  the  allied 
troops.  Montmartre  was  again  fortified  in  1815, 
but  was  not  attacked.  It  affords  a  good  view  of  the 
capital,  and  is  occupied  by  country-seats  and  several 
charitable  institutions  and  manufactories.  Large 
quantities  of  plaster  of  Paris  are  obtained  from  its 
quarries. 

MONTMIRAIL,  Battle  or,  in  1814.  See 

Chatillon. 

MONTMORENCY,  or  ENGHIEN  ;  a  villa|re 
about  nine  miles  from  Paris,  situated  on  a  r  is  in?  ground, 
which  overlooks  the  celebrated  valley  of  Montmor- 
ency, on  the  borders  of  the  forest  of  the  same  name.  In 
this  beautiful  valley  is  the  hermitage  where  Rousseau 
wrote  his  Emile,  and  bis  Nottrelte  Hfhiie,  and  which 
was  afterwards  occupied  by  Greiry.  The  garden  at- 
tached to  it  contains  a  bust  of  the  former,  and  a  mar- 
ble monument  to  the  memory  of  the  latter.  Mont- 
morency is  now  a  watering-place,  containing  sul- 
phureous springs,  which  supply  400  baths  a  day. 
The  vicinity  affords  agreeable  walks. 

MONTMORENCY,  Ann*  dk,  peer,  marshal,  and 
constable  of  France,  born  in  1 493,  one  of  the  greatest 
generals  of  the  sixteenth  century,  distinguished  him- 
self under  Francis  I.  in  the  war*  against  Charles  V., 
and  followed  his  sovereign  to  Italy,  where  he  was 
made  prisoner  with  htm  at  the  battle  of  Pavia  (I525\ 
which  was  fought  against  his  advice.  Francis  con- 
ferred on  him  the  dignity  of  constable  in  1638,  on 
ncconnt  of  his  important  public  services.  He  after- 
wards, however,  lost  the  favour  of  the  king,  on 
account  of  his  having  advised  him  to  trust  to  the 
professions  of  Charles,  who,  while  in  France,  promised 
the  restoration  of  Milan.  In  the  reign  of  Henry  II., 
Montmorency  recovered  his  former  influence,  but, 
owing  to  the  hatred  of  Catharine  of  Medici,  lost  bis 
consideration  in  the  reign  of  Francis  1 1 .  The  risings 
of  the  Huguenots  occasioned  his  recall  to  the  court 
of  Charles  IX.,  and  he  joined  the  duke  of  Guise  in 
opposition  to  Conde,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the 
Protestants.  The  consequence  was  a  civil  war,  which 
broke  out  in  1562.  In  the  battle  of  Dreux,  Mont- 
morency was  made  prisoner  by  the  Huguenots,  and 
Conde  was  captured  by  the  royal  troops.  The 
former  was  liberated  the  next  year,  and  in  the  second 
civil  war  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Hugue- 
nots, November  10,  1567,  but  died  of  the  wounds 
received  in  the  action,  at  the  age  of  seventy-four 
years. 

MONTMORENCY,  Hkmsy  II.,  duke  de,  born 
1595,  was  in  his  eighteenth  year  created  admiral  of 
France.  After  having  defeated  the  Calvinists  in 
Languedoc,  and  taken  from  them  several  strong 
places,  he  gained  a  victory  over  them  by  sea,  near 
the  island  of  Re*,  which  fell  into  his  hands.  In  1628, 
he  gained  decisive  advantages  over  the  duke  de 
Rohan,  leader  of  the  Huguenots.  During  the  war 
against  Mantua,  in  1630,  he  held  the  chief  command 
in  Piedmont,  and  defeated  the  Spaniards  under  Dorie, 
although  they  were  superior  to  him  in  number. 
This  victory  was  followed  by  the  relief  of  Canle, 
and  his  services  were  rewarded  with  the  marshal's 
baton.  Montmorency  now  thought  himself  powerful 
enough  to  brave  the  influence  of  Richelieu,  and,  with 
Gaston,  duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  equally  dissatis- 
fied with  the  cardinal,  raised  the  standurd  of  rebellion 
in  Languedoc.  La  Force  and  Schomberg  were  sent 
against  them  ;  they  met  at  Castelnaudary,  and  Mont- 
morency, who,  to  inspirit  his  men,  had  thrown  him- 
self into  the  royal  ranks,  was  wounded  and  made 
prisoner.  Gaston  remained  inactive.  All  France, 
mindful  of  his  services,  his  virtues,  and  his  victories, 
desired  that  the  rigour  of  the  laws  might  be  softened  in 
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•is  favour ;  but  Richelieu  was  resolved  to  make  an  : 
example  of  the  bravest,  most  generous  and  most  ! 
Me  mun  in  Fraivce,  and  the  marshal  was  cou- 
to  death  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse, 
kins  extended  his  mercy  so  far  as  to  allow  the 
execution  to  be  private,  and  it  took  place  in  the  h6tel 
de  nil*,  in  Toulouse.  October  30,  1632. 

MONTMORENCY,  Falls  of;  n  beautiful  cos- 
c&ie.  on  a  river  of  the  saute  name,  in  Lower  Canada, 
seven  miles  below  Quebec.  The  falls  are  very  near 
ttif  junction  of  this  river  witli  the  St  Lawrrnce. 
The  breadth  of  the  river  at  the  lop  of  the  cascade  is 
100  feet,  and  the  perpendicular  descent  246 


MONTPELLIER  ;  a  city  of  France,  capital  of 
He'rauit  ;  Ion.  3*  53'  E.;  lau  43°  30'  N.;  70  miles 
north-*  est  of  Marseilles  375  miles  firom  Paris.  It 
i»  an  episcopal  see.  Population,  35,850.  It  is 
situated  five  miles  from  the  sea.  between  the  small 
riv  en  Masson  and  Let,  on  a  declivity.  Many  of  the 
streets  are  steep  and  irregular,  and  in  the  interior  of 
the  town  they  are  winding,  narrow,  and  dark.  In 
the  suburbs  are  the  most  regular  streets,  and  the 
be>t  houses;  the  buildings  are  mostly  of  stone.  It 
obtains  a  cathedral,  numerous  churches,  hospitals, 
aifti  other  charitable  institutions.  The  public  pro- 
? ,  called  Pryrou.  is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe; 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.  was  erected  in  it 
in  1  h^9.  Montpellier  has  long  been  the  seat  of  a 
celebrated  university,  particularly  famous  for  its 
school  of  medicine ;  this  still  subsists,  under  the 
name  of  an  academy,  and  has  three  faculties.  The 
analomicBJ  theatre  is  capable  of  containing  8000 
persons.  OUter  establishments  are  a  botanical  gar- 
den  museum,  cabinet  of  natural  history  and  anatomy, 
the  observatory,  and  public  library  of  35.000  volumes 
snd  many  valuable  manuscripts.  It  is  defended  by  a 
citadel,  which  commands  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood. The  principal  manufacture  is  verdigris,  in 
which  it  carries  on  a  considerable  trade,  as  also  in 
wool,  which  is  brought  from  the  Me«literranean ; 
wine,  aqua  vita;,  Hungary  water,  cinnamon  water, 
e*ence  of  bergaruot.  lemons,  &c,  and  likewise  great 
quantities  of  woollen  carpets,  fustians,  and  silk  stock- 
ings. These  commodities  are  sent  by  the  canal  to 
(  rite,  which  is  the  seaport  of  Moutpellier.  This 
town  is  particularly  celebrated  for  the  salubrity  of  its 
air,  and  for  its  extrusive  and  interesting  prospects, 
which  on  the  one  hand  embrace  the  Pyrenees,  and 
i m  the  other  the  Alps.  It  is  much  visited  by  invalids 
from  foreign  countries. 

MONTPENS1ER,  Ann  Maria  Lock*,  of  Orleans 
(usually  known  as  mademoiselle  de),  was  born  at 
Ptrts  in  |tt?7.  Her  father,  Oaston,  duke  of  Orleans, 
bequeathed  his  eccentric,  impetuous,  and  vindictive 
temper  to  his  daughter.  She  joined  the  faction  of 
Conde  in  the  war  of  the  Fronde,  and  had  the  boldness 
to  ire  upon  the  troops  of  Louis  XIV.  from  Uie  Bas- 
t  ie.  This  outrage  awakened  the  hostility  of  the 
king  ami  the  court  against  her,  so  that  they  opposed 
every  plan  of  marriage  which  was  agreeable  to  her, 
and  made  only  such  propositions  as  she  could  not 
but  refuse.  At  the  age  of  forty-four,  she  determined 
to  give  her  hand  to  count  Lansun.  She  obtained 
prrniivitori  to  take  this  step,  and  brought  him  a  for- 
tune of  *>() ,000,000  of  francs,  four  duchies,  the  srign- 
eury  of  Domhes,  the  county  of  Eu,  and  the  palace  of 
Luxembourg.  The  contract  was  already  concluded 
when  the  queen  and  the  prince  of  Comic  persuaded 
Louis  XIV  .  to  retract  his  consent.  It  has  been  sup- 
ptFsed.  however,  that  the  parties  were  secretly  mar- 
red-, but  it  is  not  settled  whether  it  was  before  or 
after  the  ten  years'  imprisonment  of  Latuun,  at  Pign- 
erol.  fur  his  conduct  towards  Mad.  Montespan.  He 
fiua'ly  obtained  his  freedom  on  condition  that  the 
v. 


duchess  should  cede  the  seigneury  of  Dombes  and 
the  county  of  Eu  to  the  duke  of  Maine.  She  gladly 
consented  to  this  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  living  with 
him;  but  her  happiness  was  of  short  duration.  Lau- 
sun  saw  in  her  a  violent  and  ambitious  woman,  yet 
glowing  with  the  passions  of  youth,  and  she  looked 
upon  him  as  ungrateful,  perfidious,  and  false.  His 
insolence  finally  so  exasperated  the  princess,  that 
she  forbade  him  ever  to  appear  again  in  her  presence. 
She  lived  in  retirement  from  that  time,  and  died  in 
1693,  little  regretted  and  almost  forgotten.  Her 
Memoirs  are  interesting. 

MONTREAL;  a  city  of  Lower  Canada,  the  first 
in  site,  and  the  second  in  rank,  in  that  province.  It 
is  in  a  district  of  the  same  name,  and  on  the  south 
side  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  in  the  St  Lawrence, 
at  the  head  of  ship  navigation.  It  is  180  miles  above 
Quebec,  200  below  lake  Ontario,  243  from  Albany, 
and  300  from  Boston;  lat.  45°  30'  N.;  Ion.  73v  22' 
W.;  population,  in  1821,  18,767;  in  1830,  about 
25.000.  The  liarbour,  though  not  large,  is  always 
secure  for  shipping  during  Uie  time  that  the  river  is 
not  frocen;  and  vessels  drawing  fifteen  feet  of  water 
can  lie  close  to  the  shore.  The  general  depth  of 
water  is  from  three  to  four  and  a  half  fathoms.  The 
greatest  inconvenience  is  the  rapid  of  St  Mary,  about 
a  mile  below  the  city:  vessels  cannot  ascend  this 
without  a  strong  wind  from  the  north-east.  Montreal 
is  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  town,  but  one  is 
very  little  elevated  above  the  other.  The  streets  are 
for  the  most  part  laid  out  in  a  regular  manner,  gener- 
ally rather  narrow,  excepting  Uie  new  ones.  The 
houses  are  mostly  built  of  grayish  stone,  with  roofs 
covered  with  sheet-iron  or  tin.  Many  of  them  are 
large  and  handsome,  and  in  modern  style.  The 
principal  public  buildings  are  the  general  hospital, 
the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  convent  of  Notre  Dame,  a  mag- 
nificent French  cathedral,  an  English  church,  the 
Catholic  seminary,  the  Protestant  college,  the  court- 
house, and  the  government-house.  Montreal  is  the 
great  emporium  of  the  fur  trade,  which  is  of  vast 
extent  and  importance.  It  is  also  the  channel  through 
which  commerce  is  carried  on  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  A  canal,  nine  miles  long,  has 
been  completed  around  one  of  the  rapids  lielow  the 
city,  called  the  Lachitie  canal.  A  regular  steam- 
boat communication  is  kept  up,  during  the  summer, 
between  Montreal  and  Quebec.  A  great  portion  of 
the  inhabitants  are  of  French  descent;  and  the  French 
and  English  languages  are  about  equally  spoken  in 
the  transaction  of  ordinary  business,  and  even  in  the 
courts  of  justice.  There  is  a  college  at  Montreal, 
styled  university  of  bl  Gilt  college,  endowed  by  the 
late  honourable  James  M'Gill,  and  chartered  in  1821. 
Its  governors  are  the  governor  in  chief,  the  lieuten- 
ant-governors of  Lower  and  Upper  Canada,  the  lord 
bishop  of  Quebec,  the  t  hief-justice  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  the  chief-justice  of  Montreal,  for  the  lime  being. 
It  has  a  principal  am)  eight  professors.  There  is 
another  institution,  called  the  college  of  Montreal, 
which  lias  a  principal  and  four  professors.  The  me- 
chanics' institution,  the  natural  history  society,  Uie 
library  of  8000  volumes,  and  the  advocates'  library, 
are  of  great  utility. 

MONTREAL;  an  island  of  Lower  Canada,  in  Uie 
river  St  Lawrence,  at  the  confluence  of  Ottawa  river, 
thirty  two  miles  long  and  ten  and  a  half  broad.  It 
forms  the  county  of  Montreal,  and  is  divided  into 
nine  parishes.  In  general,  its  surface  is  level,  and 
it  is  extremely  fertile.  The  largest  mountain  on  Uie 
island  is  one  mile  distant  from  Uie  city.  The  base  is 
surrounded  by  neat  country  houses  and  gardens,  and 
the  mountain  itself  is  covered  with  lofty  trees.  The 
view,  from  this  elevation,  embraces  the  city,  the 
river,  and  a  wide  extent  of  Uie  surrounding  country. 
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MONTROSE,  Jamks  Graham,  marquis  of,  a  dis- 
tinguished royalist  under  Charles  1..  descended  from 
the  royal  family  of  Scotland.  He  entered  the  Scotch 
guards  in  France.  On  his  return,  he  excited  the 
jealousy  of  the  marquis  of  Hamilton,  in  consequence 
«>f  which  he  met  with  such  neglect  that  he  joined 
the  covenanters;  but,  afterwards  returning  to  the 
royal  side,  he  was  eealous  In  his  service  of  the  king, 
and  gained  the  battles  of  Perth,  Aberdeen,  and 
Inveriocliy,  in  recompense  for  which  he  was  created 
a  marquis.  In  1015,  being  defeated  by  Lesley, 
he  left  the  kingdom,  and  remained  abroad  until 
1650,  when  he  came  to  Orkney,  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers ;  but,  being  taken,  he  was  conveyed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  was  lianged  and  quartered, 
May  SI,  1G50. 

MONTROUGE ;  a  village  of  France,  near  Paris, 
at  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  vast  catacombs 
(q.  v.),  which  extend  under  a  part  of  Paris,  and  con- 
tain the  bones  of  twenty  generations.  The  remains 
of  the  French  army,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo, 
were  rallied  on  the  plains  of  Montrouge. 

MONTSERRAT  ;  one  of  the  Little  Antilles,  or 
Caribbee  islands,  belonging  to  Britain;  lat.  16° 
47'  N.;  Ion.  62°  15'  W.  It  is  about  nine  miles  long, 
ami  nearly  as  wide,  and  contains  30,000  acres,  of 
which  two  thirds  are  mountainous  and  barren.  The 
exports  are  sugar,  rum,  cotton,  and  indigo ;  the 
population,  8000,  of  which  6500  are  slaves.  Ply- 
mouth is  the  chief  place.  The  island  was  discovered 
by  Columbus,  in  1493,  and  colonised  by  the  British, 
in  1632. 

MONTSERRAT  {Mottserrado);  a  mountain  in 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Catalonia,  twenty -four  miles 
south-west  of  Barcelona,  which  lias  its  name  from 
its  numerous  peaks,  resembling  the  teeth  of  a  saw. 
It  is  famous  for  its  ancient  Benedictine  monastery, 
which  was  partly  destroyed,  in  1812,  by  the  French. 
The  monastery  is  composed,  in  part,  of  thirteen 
hermitages,  which  are  accessible  only  by  steps 
hewn  out  of  the  steep  rock.  The  youngest  monks 
occupy  the  highest,  at  an  elevation  of  3000  or  4000 
feet.  They  are  supplied  with  provisions  from  the 
monastery,  by  mules  trained  lor  the  purpose ;  they 
hear  the  sound  of  the  bells,  the  music  of  the  organ, 
and  the  singing  of  the  choir,  but  assemble  only  on 
festival  days  to  perform  divine  service  in  the  monastic 
chapel.  Many  of  these  hermits  have  only  room  for 
a  small  hut ;  others  have  also  a  small  garden. 
Some  of  their  dwellings  appear  to  be  suspended  in 
the  air,  and  can  be  approached  only  by  means  of 
ladders  and  bridges,  over  terrible  precipices.  The 
inmates  gradually  descend  as  the  tenants  below 
them  die  oh",  until  they  inherit  a  place  in  the  monas- 
tery which  contains  the  tombs.  The  mountain 
is  full  of  narrow  passes,  many  of  which  are  fortified. 
The  image  of  the  virgin,  pretended  to  have  been 
found  iu  a  cave  in  the  ninth  century,  draws  many 
pilgrims  thither. 

MONTUCCI,  Antonio,  one  of  the  most  learned 
Chinese  scholars  in  Europe,  born  at  Sienna,  in  1769, 
studied  at  the  university  there,  devoting  himself  to 
the  living  languages  with  almost  incredible  applica- 
tion. Iu  1785,  he  was  made  professor  of  English  at 
the  college  Tolmei,  and,  in  1789,  accompanied  Mr 
Wedgwood  to  England  as  Italian  teacher  in  his  family. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  four  young  Chinese, 
obtained  from  them  a  copy  of  the  Chinese  dictionary 
Tching  Taeu  Thoung,  which  was  not  before  known 
in  Europe,  and  soon  formed  the  plan  of  preparing  a 
new  dictionary  of  the  Chinese  language.  To  meet 
the  expense,  he  laid  his  prospectus  before  several 
princes  and  academies,  but  the  king  of  Prussia 
was  the  only  person  who  made  him  an  answer.  He 
set  out  for  Prussia ;  but  the  expedition  of  Napo- 


leon (1806)  disappointed  his  expectations  of  aid  from 
the  Prussian  court.  He  continued,  however,  to 
labour  on  his  dictionary,  supporting  himself  by 
giving  lessons  in  English  and  Italian.  In  181 2,  he 
went  to  Dresden,  where  he  continued  to  teach,  and 
lectured  on  the  Chinese  language  and  literature. 
In  1827,  he  returned  to  Italy,  and  died  in  1829. 
His  dictionary  and  a  part  of  his  Chinese  library  had 
been  previously  purchased  by  Leo  XII.,  for  the 
instruction  of  the  missionaries  in  the  Vatican.  He 
was  also  the  author  of  several  compilations,  &c,  for 
the  study  of  Italian,  and  edited  the  Poetie  ineHite  of 
Lorenao  de'  Medici,  published  at  the  expense  of 
Roscoe  (Liverpool,  1790.) 

MONTUCLA,  John  Stkphkn  ;  an  eminent  French 
mathematician,  born  at  Lyons,  in  1725,  studied  iu 
the  college  of  the  Jesuits,  and  completed  his  educa- 
tion at  Toulouse,  with  a  view  to  the  legal  profession. 
He  then  engaged  in  practice  as  a  counsellor,  but 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  the  cultivation  of 
mathematical  science.  He  published  a  treatise  on 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  :  and  in  1758,  appeared 
his  Histoire  tin  Mat/ifmatiouei  (2  vols.,  4to)— a 
work  of  great  research  and  ability.  He  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  intendant  of  Grenoble,  and 
subsequently  went  to  Cayenne,  with  the  title  of  royal 
astronomer.  The  latter  part  of  his  life  was  devoted 
to  the  augmentation  of  bis  history,  of  which  a  new 
edition  was  published  at  Paris,  in  4  volumes, 
4 to.  in  1799;  reprinted  in  1810.  Montucla  also 
published  an  enlarged  edition  of  the  Rtcrtationt  Ma- 
thfmatiquei  et  Physiquei  of  Ocanam,  an  English 
translation  of  which,  by  doctor  Charles  Huttou,  ap- 
peared in  1803  (4  vols.,  8vo).  His  death  took  place 
in  1799. 

MONUMENT,  in  its  widest  sense,  includes  every 
thing  by  which  the  memory  of  a  person,  period,  or 
event  is  perpetuated.  Monuments  of  antiquity 
include  writings  as  well  as  the  productions  ot  the 
fine  and  usefuFarts  ;  for  Homer's  poems  are  equally 
a  monument  of  his  time,  as  the  Pantheon  or  the 
domestic  utensils  found  amongst  the  ruins  of  Pompeii. 
These  monuments  are  of  the  greatest  interest,  leading 
us  back  into  former  ages,  and  presenting  the  manners, 
customs,  and  institutions  of  the  people.  Some  are 
valuable  only  in  their  character  of  memorials,  that 
is,  as  preserving  the  memory  of  certain  persons  or 
events ;  others  nave  an  intrinsic  value  as  works  of 
the  fine  arts.  (See  Antiquity,  Antique,  tic)  The 
productions  of  sculpture  and  architecture,  intended  to 
transmit  to  posterity  the  memory  of  remarkable  indi- 
viduals or  events,  are  most  generally  understood  by 
the  term  monuments  of  antiquity.  Such  as  ornament 
public  places,  gardens,  &c. ,  are  chiefly  in  commemo- 
ration of  great  events.  Among  the  monuments  in 
honour  of  individuals  are  tombs  and  sepulchral  edifices 
or  columns.  In  all  ages,  and  with  every  nation,  we 
find  tilts  description  of  monument,  from  the  first  rude 
attempts  of  art  to  its  greatest  perfection.  The  most 
ancient  known  to  us  are  the  obelisks  and  pyramids 
of  Egypt,  and,  perhaps, contemporary  widi  these,  the 
tombs  of  the  Persian  kings,  which  are  still  beheld 
with  admiration  in  the  ruins  of  Persepolis.  These 
monuments  command  our  awe  by  their  grandeur  and 
simplicity,  in  which  they  are,  }>erhaps,  superior  to 
similar  works  of  Grecian  art,  though  the  latter  excel 
them  in  beauty.  Hardly  any  rounlry  offered  so  great 
a  number  of  monuments  as  G  recce,  where  they  were 
erected  in  honour  of  the  victors  iu  battle,  and  in  the 
solemn  games,  and  of  other  distinguished  men,  but 
were  often  also  thrown  away  on  the  undeserving. 
The  warrior  liad  statues  aitd  trophies ;  the  victor  iu 
the  games  had  statues  and  pillars.  On  the  isthmus 
of  Corinth,  near  the  temple  of  Neptune,  were  statues 
of  the  victors  iu  the  Isthmian  games ;  in  the  holy 
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frore  of  A  Ilk,  near  Olympis,  were  Umisc  of  the 
%'ctors  ui  the  Olympic  games.    There  were  also 
many  trophies.    Buildings  were  frequently  erected 
u  omimern  oration  of  distinguished   persons  or 
event*,  which  differed  greatly  in  form  and  splendour. 
Thus  in  Athens,  the  choragic  monuments  were 
ereeud  in   honour  of  those  who  had  received 
tne  prises  us  choragi  iu  the  theatrical  and  musical 
games,    in  these  games  it  was  customary  for  each 
ot  Uie  ten  guild*  of  Alliens  to  select  one  choragus, 
«ho.  si  his  own  expense,  undertook  the  regulation 
ao<l  superintendence  of  the  games.    Each  endea- 
rtKired  to  surpass  tl>e  other ;  the  conqueror  received  I 
a  tnpod  of  bra?s  as  the  priie,  which  was  usually  the  1 
vurk  of  a  great  artist,  and  was  regarded  as  nn  hnu- 
tw  to  hi«  famdy.   This  prise  was  publicly  placed  on 
n  small  edifice  or  a  single  pillar,  on  which  Uie  name 
'4  the  ehoragus  and  the  date  of  the  games  were 
losmbed.    A  particular  street  in  Athens  was  appro- 
prated  to  these  monuments,  called  the  street  of 
tripods.    Some  of  these  have  been  preserved  to  our 
nine.    The  most  splendid  of  all,  and  the  most  orna- 
mented, is  the  choragic  monument,  of  Lysicrates, 
ii-ouaily  cdled  the  lantern  of  Demosthenes ;  next  to 
lit:*,  the  monument  of  Thrusyllus  and  Tlirasycles, 
and  *oox»  pillars.  The  Romans,  who  contended  with 
tiie  Greeks  in  the  arts,  were  equally  successful  in 
monuments,  of  which  one  species  h  entirely  theirs — 
Uie  triumphal  arch.    (See  Triumphal  Arch.)  The 
rarliest  tombs  in  Greece  and  Kome  were  either 
erected  on  the  spot  where  the  ashes  of  Uie  deceased 
were  deoosited.  or  in  some  other  place  chosen  at 
plewsnre.     These  latter  were  termed  cenotaphs. 
{loch  kinds  were  found  in  the  cities  or  their  vicinity, 
aid  scattered  along  the  roads,  which  they  ornamented. 
'Hie  rude  stone  was  by  degrees  transformed  into  a 
mJne  pilbr  ;  subsequently,  on  a  foundation  of  stone, 
two  small  pillars  were  erected,  covered  with  a  pedi- 
ment, and  the  intermediate  space  was  destined  for 
lite  images  of  the  deceased,  inscriptions,  and  bass- 
relief*.    Small  buildings  in  the  form  of  temples  fol- 
lowed, and  these,  in  time,  increased  in  magnificence. 
The  greatest  monument  of  this  description  was  the 
no  called)  mausoleum  (see  Artemisia),  after  which 
splendid  sepulchres  are  still  called  mausoleums. 
Modern  Europe  presents  monuments  of  both  kinds. 
Toe  public  monuments  commemorative  of  great 
events  are  principally  in  the  capitals,  and  many  of 
ihrse  are  described  and  represented  in  Sturm's 
Arehilektonischc  Reiseanmerkungen.     A  tolerably 
good  collection  was  given  by  the  abbe'  de  Lubersnc, 
in  his  Discours  sur  les  Monument  publics  de  tons  les 
Ages  et  de  tous  les  Peuples  (Paris,  1776,  folio). 
Many  of  the  monuments  of  France  are  represented  in 
Millin's  Antiijnites  Xalionalcs.    The  royal  Academic 
,hs  Inscriptions  lias  contributed  to  turn  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  artists  to  this  subject. 

MONZA  ;  a  city  of  the  Lorn  bardo- Venetian  king- 
dom, seven  miles  from  Milan,  on  the  Lambro.  Its 
beautiful  edifices  show  that  it  was  once  a  royal  resi- 
dence ;  the  streets  are  regular  and  well  paved,  and 
there  are  several  handsome  palaces,  among  which 
tli&t  of  Mirabello  contains  many  fine  paintings  and 
works  of  sculpture.  The  cnthedral  erected  by  Theo- 
delinda,  queen  of  the  Lombards,  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, is  worthy  of  mention:  among  its  curiosities  is 
ihe  iron  cro«vn  of  the  Lombard  kings,  with  the 
iwrnptiori  Gnat  n  chi  Iu  tocca.  which  Napoleon 
placed  upon  his  head  iu  1805.  with  the  words  Dieu 
>4"  la  fi&uue;  garc  a  oui  la  touche.  The  population 
i-  10.5'*).  It  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the 
tines  of  Lombardy. 

MOON  is  tl»e  name  given  to  the  satellites  which 
r#W.ve  round  the  primary  planets  and  illuminate 
Iv.-m  with  light  reflected  from  the  sun.    In  common 


language,  we  mean  by  moon  the  |>articutar  satellite 
of  our  earth.     Like  the  other  heavenly  bodies,  it 
daily  alters  its  apparent  positiou  among  the  fixed 
stars,  and,  in  Uie  course  of  a  mouth,  appears  to  make 
a  complete  revolution  round  the  heavens,  from  west 
to  east,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  has,  like  the 
fixed  stars,  an  apparent  daily  motion  from  east  to 
west.    Among  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  moon  is 
the  nearest  to  us.    Its  mean  distance  is  estimated  at 
nlxiut  thirty  times  the  diameter  of  the  terrestrial 
equator,  or  2:t7,00!»  miles.    The  point  at  which  it 
approaches  nearest  the  earth  is  called  its  perigee; 
the  point  of  its  greatest  distance  is  called  the  ttpoare. 
It  parses  through  both  these  points  in  each  revolu- 
tion.   According  as  it  is  nearer  to,  or  farther  from 
the  earth,  its  diameter,  as  seen  from  the  earth, 
appears  larger  or  smaller.    At  its  mean  distance 
this  amounts  to  thirty-one  minutes  and  nine  seconds. 
Astronomers  make  the  moon's  actual  diameter  'Al 
times  smaller  than  that  of  the  earth  ;  therefore  the 
superficies  of  Uie  moon  equals  but  \  of  the  earUi's, 
and  its  solitl  contents  equals  but        In  the  moon's 
revolution  great  inequalities  are  remarked.  These 
arise  mostly  from  Uie  strong  attraction  of  Uie  sun  in 
the  various  positions  which  it  assumes  relatively  to 
Uie  earth.    This  was  first  understood  after  Newton's 
discovery  of  the  universality  of  the  law  of  gravity. 
Tobias  Mayer  published  Uie  first  accurate  lunar 
tables.    As  the  moon  completes  her  revolution  about 
the  earth  in  twenty- seven  days,  eight  hours,  or  more 
accurately,  in  twenty-seven  days,  seven  hours,  forty- 
tiiree  minutes,  five  seconds,  it  passes  daily,  on  an 
average,  through  13°  10'  35"  of  its  course.  Besides 
Uie  double  motion  of  the  moon  round  our  earth,  and 
with  the  earth  round  the  sun,  it  also  revolves  on  its 
own  axis.    It  completes  a  revolution  on  its  own  axis 
in  the  same  time  with  its  revolution  round  the  earth, 
as  appears  from  its  always  presenting  Uie  same  side 
to  the  earth.     In  consequence  of  this  remarkable 
coincidence,  the  earth  must  appear  to  a  spectator  on 
the  moon  to  lie  always  in  the  ecnith.    One  side  of 
Uie  moon,  moreover,  never  receives  the  reflection  of 
Uie  sun's  rays  from  the  earth,  while  the  other  is  cun- 
stanUy  illuminated  by  it ;  both  sides,  however,  are 
equally  illumined  by  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  Some 
HtUe  irregularity  has  been  perceived  in  the  surface  of 
Uie  moon  presented  to  Uie  earth,  its  spots  sometimes 
appearing  more  to  the  north,  at  others  more  to  the 
south ;  a  similar  variation  is  perceived  east  and 
west.  This  phenomenon  is  denominated  the  libralhn 
of  Uie  moon  in  latitude  and  longitude.    The  causes 
of  both  have  been  discovered.    (See  Miration.)  Uf 
all  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  moon,  from  its  compara- 
tive proximity  to  the  earth,  is  the  one  of  which  most 
is  known.    Tliat  it  is  an  opaque  body,  receiving  its 
light  from  Ute  sun,  is  evident  from  Uie  phenomena  of 
solar  and  lunar  eclipses,  but  more  particularly  from 
the  various  phases  which  it  presents.    Even  the 
naked  eye  discovers,  on  the  illuminated  surface 
of  Uie  moon,  several  spots,  more  or  less  bright ; 
and  a  good  telescope  shows  us,  in  the  bright 
parts  on  the  limits  of  illumination,  prominences 
and  depressions,  which  are  regarded  as  moun- 
tains and  valleys.     The  numerous  observations 
of  Ilerschel  and  Schroter,  through  a  nurolier  of  years, 
have  put  the  existence  of  Uiese  beyond  dispute  : 
Schroter  has  even  undertaken  to  determine  Uie  ele- 
vation of  mountains  in  Uie  moon.    The  two  heights 
on  the  southern  limb,  which  he  called  Leibnitz  and 
Dor/el,  he  measured  by  means  of  Uie  shade  which 
they  cast,  knowing,  at  the  same  time,  the  sun's  ele- 
vation with  regard  to  them,  and  found  them  to  lie 
?6,ha0  feet  high  ;  therefore  almost  as  high  as  Uie 
most  elevated  summits  of  the  Himalaya.    The  large 
dark  spots  appear,  when  intersected  by  the  frontier 
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line  of  illumination,  always  oven  and  without  promi 
nences.  Hence  they  are  supposed  to  be  plains,  con- 
sisting of  a  substance  which  ims  comjuirativeiy  little 
power  of  reflecting  tlie  sun's  rays,  That  Ihey  are 
seas,  is  not  probable,  since  Huyghens  observed  great 
depressions  in  them,  and  Schroter,  in  several  of  these 
depressions,  discovered  evident  traces  of  various  hori- 
zontal strata,  lying  one  upon  the  other,  and  forming  a 
wall  around  them.  Schroter,  who  measured  several 
of  tlM-se  depressions,  found  their  diameter  to  be  from 
thirty  feet  to  more  than  half  a  mile  ;  the  diameter 
ol  one,  in  fact,  was  above  sixteen  miles,  ami  its  depth 
30,000  fathoms.  The  number  of  spots  on  the  moon 
was  formerly  considered  to  be  244.  Schroter  lias 
increased  their  number  to  G000,  and  accurately  ob- 
served and  described  many  of  them.  There  is  no 
appearance  of  water  in  the  moon.  The  depressions, 
with  their  walls  and  surrounding  mountains,  Schroter 
regards  as  craters.  The  large  grey  spots  appear  to 
him  regions  which  have  suffered  less,  and  in  which, 
perhaps,  some  vegetation  exists.  He  has  also  ob- 
served otlier  changes  on  the  moon's  surface,  which 
he  considered  to  be  of  volcanic  origin.  From  all 
appearances,  it  would  seem  that  the  surface  of  the 
moon  is  stiU  subjected  to  great  revolutions.  Perliaps 
it  is  still  torn  open  or  thrown  up  in  prominences  by 
violent  volcanoes  and  earthqtudtes  in  the  interior, 
as  may  have  once  been  the  case  with  our  earth 
also.  Such  revolutions  have  been  supposed  to  afford 
a  means  of  accounting  for  the  fall  of  meteoric  stones 
on  the  surface  of  our  earth,  liie  power  of  a  volcano 
in  the  moon  being  supposed  sufficiently  great  to 
throw  such  masses  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  moon's 
attraction  into  that  of  the  earth.  (See  Meteoric 
Stone:)  The  shepherd  Eudymion,  according  to 
Pliny,  first  observed  the  course  of  the  moon  aiid  its 
changes.  Hence  the  story  of  Kndymion  and  Diana. 
Even  the  Chaldeans  considered  the  moon  as  the 
smallest  among  the  heavenly  bodies  and  the  nearest 
to  the  earth ;  they  knew  that  her  light  was  borrowed, 
fixed  her  periodical  phases  with  much  accuracy,  and 
attributed  her  eclipses  to  the  shadow  of  the  earth. 
That  the  moon  was  inliabited,  was  conjectured  by 
Orpheus,  or  rather  by  the  author  of  the  verses  which 
exist  under  his  name  ;  and  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  a 
contemporary  of  Servius  Tullius,  is  said  to  have 
determined  the  time  of  her  revolution.  The  Pytlia- 
goreaus  affirmed  that  the  moon  contained  mountains, 
cities,  plants,  animals,  and  men.  Anaximauder 
knew  the  sice  of  the  moon,  its  distance  from  the 
earth,  and  that  its  light  was  borrowed  from  the  sun. 
The  spots  on  its  surface  Clearchus  considered  to  he 
seas.  In  modern  times,  this  planet  has  occupied 
much  of  the  attention  of  astronomers.  The  question 
whether  the  moon  has  an  atmosphere  has  been  settled 
by  Schroter  in  the  affirmative. — See  the  article  on 
the  moon's  atmosphere,  in  the  first  volume  of  Geh- 
ler's  Physikal.  IVortcrbuch  (Leipsic,  1825). 

Doctor  Francis  vou  Paula  Gruithuisen,  professor  of 
astronomy  at  Munich,  has,  of  late  years,  paid  great 
attention  to  tlie  moon,  and  his  discoveries  and  hypo- 
theses, though  wanting  confirmation,  have  excited 
much  interest  In  his  opinion,  the  straight  lines, 
often  of  considerable  length  and  a  parallel  direction, 
which  have  been  observed  on  its  surface,  and  which 
ore  made  up  of  objects  resembling,  in  shape,  a  star, 
an  inverted  Z,  &c,  are,  in  fact,  roads,  with  cities, 
temples,  dwellings,  &c.  At  present,  however,  these 
conjectures  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  more  titan 
creations  of  a  lively  imagination.  The  Topographie 
der  tichtharen  Mmuloberfliiche,  by  W.  G,  Lohrmann 
(Leipsic,  1824,  4lo),  represents  the  elevations  and 
colours  of  the  moon's  surface  with  fidelity,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  not  to  be  aflectcd  by  the  libration  or 
the  different  degrees  of  illumination.— See  also  Dro- 


bisch's  De  vra  Luutf  Figura,  and  his  Sumbola  ait 
Sclcnographiuin  mathematicam  (Leipsic,  lf>2<0- 

The  various  appearances  which  tlie  moon  periodi. 
cally  presents  in  the  different  part*  ll*  revolution, 
are  termed  phase*,  and  arise  from  the  different  posi- 
tions which  its  opaque  mass  assumes  in  relation  to  tlie 
sun  and  the  earth.  Every  one  knows  that,  at  a  cer- 
tain period  of  the  moon's  revolution,  it  is  invisible  ; 
at  other  times,  it  appeurs  of  a  sickle  shape,  then 
semicircular,  and  finally  presents  a  complete  circular 
disk.  When  the  moon  is  between  the  sun  and  the 
earth  (in  which  case  the  sun  and  moon  are  said  to  be 
in  conjunction),  it  presents  lis  unillurained  side  to  us, 
and  we  can  see  nothing  of  it.  In  this  state  it  is  cal- 
led the  new  moon.  Soon  after,  it  recedes  from  tlie 
sun.  and  a  small  part  of  its  illumined  surface  becomes 
visible  in  the  evening  horison.  Four  days  after  tlie 
time  of  new  moon,  it  has  receded  45°  from  the 
sun  ;  and  now  a  portion  of  its  illumined  surface  is 
seen  in  the  shape  of  a  sickle,  with  the  horns  towanls 
the  sun.  The  moon  now  departs  every  day  farther 
from  the  sun,  moving  in  a  direction  from  west  to 
east,  and  therefore  appears  every  evening  nearer  die 
eastern  horizon,  and  the  sickle  shaped  figure  grows 
daily  broader.  After  about  eight  days  from  the  time 
of  new  moon,  it  has  departed  1)0°  from  tlie  sun,  and 
now  shows  a  bright  semicircular  disk.  In  this  state 
the  almanacs  say  the  moon  is  in  its  firtt  Quarter. 
Departing  continually  farther,  the  illumined  portion 
continually  increases,  and  assumes  more  and  more 
of  a  circular  figure,  until,  about  fifteen  days  after  tlie 
time  of  new  moon,  when  it  stands  directly  opposite 
the  sun,  it  presents  a  complete  circular  disk.  In  this 
state  we  call  it  the  fulf  moon.  At  this  time,  it  rises 
when  the  sun  sets,  and  shines  the  whole  night 
through.  From  new  moon  to  full  moon,  it  is  said  to 
wax  (increase).  From  the  day  of  full  moon,  it  de- 
creases, with  each  successive  day,  on  tlie  side  most 
distant  from  the  sun,  as  it  is  now  approaching  the 
sun  at  the  same  rate  as  it  before  departed.  In  tlie 
course  of  seven  or  eight  days,  it  lias  again  arrived 
within  00°  of  the  sun,  and  now  shows  but  half  its 
disk  on  the  left  side,  and  is  said  to  be  in  its  last 
quarter.  At  this  time,  it  rises  at  midnight.  It  now 
shows  less  and  less  of  its  illumined  surface,  and 
finally  assumes  the  sickle  shape,  with  the  horns,  how- 
ever, turned  from  tlie  sun  ;  rises  later  and  later,  and 
at  the  end  of  about  twenty-nine  days  from  the  time 
of  new  moon  again  comes  into  conjunction  with  the 
sun,  disappears,  and  commences  a  new  revolution. 
From  full  moon  to  new  moon,  it  is  said  toicawe.  The 
moon,  when  new  and  full,  is  said  to  be  in  \tuyzugies, 
and  its  appearances  at  the  different  quarters  are  cal- 
led changes.  As  well  before  as  after  new  moon,  the 
naked  eye  can  discern  a  pale  light  on  the  portion  of 
the  disk  not  illumined  by  the  sun.  This  is  reflected 
from  the  earth  ;  for,  at  the  lime  when  it  is  most  per- 
ceptible, tlie  sun  has  not  yet  set,  in  ttie  afternoon,  and 
in  the  forenoon  has  been  up  for  some  time.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  moon,  therefore,  at  such  times,  see 
our  earth  as  an  illumined  disk  in  the  heavens,  four- 
teen times  larger  than  the  moon  appears  to  us. 

Age  of  the  moon  is  the  numlier  of  days  since  the 
new  moon,  which  is  found  by  the  following  rule : 
To  the  epact  add  the  number  and  day  of  the  month, 
which  will  be  the  age  required,  if  less  than  thirty  ; 
and  if  it  exceed  thirty,  subtract  this  number  from  it, 
and  the  remainder  will  be  the  age.    See  Epact. 

Harvest  moon  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  relat- 
ing to  the  rising  of  this  luminary  in  the  harvest 
season.  During  the  time  she  is  lull,  and  for  a  few 
days  before  and  after,  in  all.  alwnt  a  week,  there  is 
less  difference  in  the  time  of  her  rising  between  any 
two  successive  nights  than  when  she  is  full  in  any 
other  month  of  die  year.    Hy  this  means  she  affords 
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»n  immediate  supply  of  light  after  sunset,  which  is 
vi  ry  beneficial  in  gathering;  in  the  fruits  of  tlie  earth; 
ami  hence  it  is,  that  this  lunation  hits  been  termed 
the  harvest  moon.  In  order  to  conceive  this  pheno- 
menon, it  must  first  he  considered,  that  the  moon  is 
always  opposite  to  the  sun  when  she  is  full;  that  she 
is  full  in  tlie  signs  Pisces  and  Aries  in  our  harvest 
months,  these  being  the  digits  opposite  to  Virgo  and 
Libra,  tfie  signs  occupied  by  the  sun  about  the  same 

*  bmhj  ;  and  because  those  parts  of  the  ecliptic  rise 
in  a  shorter  space  of  time  than  others  (as  may 
esnly  be  slmwn  and  illustrated  by  the  celestial  globe), 
\Ur  moon  when  she  is  about  her  full  in  harvest,  rises 

•  iili  less  difference  of  time,  or  more  immediately 
after  sunset,  tluui  when  she  is  full  at  oilier  seasons 
of  the  year. 

M*jr  dial  is  a  dial  which  shows  the  hours  of  tlie 
msrht  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

MOON,  Mountains  or  the.  or  Donga  Mor-N- 
t*iv»  ;  a  cliam  of  mountains  in  the  central  part  of 
Africa,  S  E.  of  Nigritia,  whk'h  it  divides  from  un- 
known regions.  It  is  supposed,  with  much  proba- 
bility, to  be  connected  with  the  Abyssinian  moun- 
tain*, and  was  formerly  thought  to  stretch  across  tlie 
continent,  and  form  a  junction  with  the  mountains 
of  Kons  ;  but  the  Nitrer  is  now  known  to  flow  be- 
tween them.  Travellers  have  reported  that  the 
puinmils  were  coveretl  with  perpetual  snow,  which, 
in  that  latitude  (about  7  or  8®  N.),  would  require 
an  elevation  of  14.500  feet.  This  range  was  known 
to  the  ancient^,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ptolemy,  tinder 
the  Dame  of  mountains  of  the  moon,  which  has  been 
retained  by  the  modems. 

MOOR,  To ;  to  confine  or  secure  a  ship  in  a 
particular  station  by  chains  or  cables,  which  are 
ettlter  fastened  to  the  adjacent  shore,  or  to  anchors 
in  the  bottom.  A  ship  is  never  said  to  be  moored 
when  she  rides  by  a  single  anchor. 

MOORE,  Edward,  an  English  poet  and  dramatic 
writer  of  the  last  century.  He  was  the  son  of  a  dis- 
s^minj  fiiTiryman  ;>t  Abingdon  in  Berkshire,  where 
be  was  born  in  17 IS.  He  was  brought  up  to  the 
business  of  a  linen-draper,  which  he  carried  on  for 
umie  time  in  the  metropolis.  In  1744  he  published 
Fables  for  tlie  Female  Sex  ;  and  having  been  noticed 
by  lord  Lyttelton,  he  complimented  that  nobleman  in 
a  poetical  piece,  entitled  The  Trial  ofSeliin.  His 
dramatic  works  are.  The  Foundling,  a  comedy, 
1748;  Oil  Bias,  another  comic  drama;  and  The 
Gamester,  a  tragedy,  1753 ;  nil  acted  at  Drury-lane 
theatre.  The  two  former  had  little  success ;  but  the 
but  became  a  stock  piece,  and  it  is  perhaps  one  ofthe 
best  examples  of  a  domestic  tragedy  which  our  litera- 
ture affords.  Mr  Moore  engaged  in  conducting  a 
periodical  paper,  called  The  World,  to  which 
lords  Lyttelton,  Chesterfield,  Hath,  and  Cork,  Mr  II. 
Walpole,  K.  O.  Cambridge,  and  Soame  Jenym, 
became  contributors.  The  last  nuuiber  of  the  World 
was  published  on  the  day  of  the  editor's  death,  Feb. 
17th.  1757.  The  literary  reputation  of  Moore  rests 
on  his  tragedy  and  his  fables,  the  latt«  r  of  which  have 
le*s  humour  and  point  than  those  of  Gay,  and  are  also 
interior  to  his  other  compositions,  in  ease  and  elegance 
i4  style;  but  they  exhibit  lessons  of  morality  in  pleas- 
ing language,  and  have  become  deservedly  popular. 

MOORE.  John,  a  physician,  distinguished  as  a 
cultirater  of  polite  literature,  was  the  son  of  an  epis- 
ropal  divine,  and  born  in  1730,  at  Stirling  in  North 
Britain.  He  became  a  student  at  tlie  university  of 
Glasgow,  and  having  obtained  a  knowledge  of  medi- 
cine and  turgery,  he  went  to  the  Netherlands  in 
1747,  and  served  as  a  mate  in  the  military  hospitals. 
Peace  taking  place,  he  became  household  surgeon 
to  the  British  ambassador  at  Paris  ;  and  afterwards 
returning  to  Scotland,  lie  practised  as  a  surgeon  till 


1772,  when  he  took  the  degree  of  M.D.  at  Glasgow. 
He  was  soon  after  engaged  by  tlie  duchess  of  Argyle, 
as  medical  attendant  to  her  son,  (tlie  late  duke  of 
Hamilton,)  who  was  in  a  delicate  state  of  health,  and 
whom  he  accompanied  to  the  continent,  and  spent 
there  five  years  in  travelling.  In  1778  he  returned 
to  London,  and  in  the  following  year  published  A 
View  of  Society  and  Manners  in  France,  Switserland, 
and  Germany,  2  vols.  8vo,  which  passed  through 
numerous  editions,  and  has  been  translated  into  sev- 
eral foreign  languages.  In  1781  appeared  his  View  of 
Society  and  Manners  in  Italy,  2  vols.;  and  in  1785, 
a  volume,  entitled  Medical  Sketches.  The  next 
production  of  his  pen,  was  Zeluco,  a  novel,  con- 
taining interesting  delineations  of  Italian  character 
and  manners.  In  1795,  he  published  A  View  of 
the  Causes  and  Progress  of  the  French  Revolution, 
2  vols.  8vo,  describing  scenes  which  he  had  witnes- 
sed during  a  resilience  at  Pnris.  The  following  year 
he  produced  a  novel,  entitled  Kdward,  or  various 
Views  of  Human  Nature;  and  in  1800,  another, 
called  Mordaunt.  or  Sketches  of  Life,  Character, 
and  Manners  in  various  Countries.  He  also  pub- 
lished a  collective  edition  of  the  works  of  his  coun- 
tryman Smollett,  with  the  life  of  the  author.  Dr 
Moore  died  at  Richmond  in  Surrey,  February  20th, 
1802. 

MOORE,  Sib  John,  a  distinguished  military  com- 
mander, was  a  son  of  Dr  Moore,  the  subject  of  tlie 
preceding  article,  and  born  at  Glasgow  on  the  13th 
of  November,  1761.  Being  destined  for  the  miliiary 
profession,  he  was  educated  chiefly  on  the  continent; 
and  whilst  his  father  was  abroad  with  the  duke  of 
Hamilton,  the  interest  of  that  nobleman  procured 
him  admission  to  tlie  service,  in  the  capacity  of  en- 
sign to  the  51st  regiment  of  foot.  It  was  at  Mi- 
norca, in  1776,  that  Moore  first  entered  tlie  army  ;  a 
lieutenancy  in  the  8gd  regiment  was  the  next  step  of 
bis  promotion,  and  he  seems  to  have  held  this  station, 
during  the  several  campaigns  of  the  American  war, 
in  which  he  t  erved  till  the  arrival  of  peace,  when  his 
regiment  was  reduced  in  1783. 

A  seat  in  parliament,  as  member  for  Lanark  and 
the  adjoining  burghs,  obtained  apparently  by  tlie 
influence  of  the  patron  above  referred  to,  did  not  long 
interrupt  his  advancement.  About  the  year  1788, 
the  office  of  major  in  the  4th  battalion  of  the  GOtb 
regiment  of  foot  was  exchanged  for  a  similar  post  hi' 
his  original  regiment,  the  51st,  and  followed  by  the 
commission  of  lieutenant  colonel,  which  he  purchased 
in  that  corps  two  years  afterwards.  From  Gibraltar, 
where  his  military  duties  had  placed  him,  he  was 
ordered  to  Corsica  in  1794  ;  and  the  estevai  of  Gen- 
eral Charles  Stuart,  formed  an  ejioch  in  his  military 
life.  The  siege  of  Calvi  was  the  seem*  of  this  dis- 
tinction ;  and  his  first  wound  was  received  in  storm- 
ing the  Mooello  fort. 

When  a  disagreement  with  the  Viceroy  had  pro- 
duced the  recall  of  general  Stuart,  Moore  succeeded 
him  in  the  character  of  adjutant-general ;  but  as-  the 
subject  of  dispute  with  the  viceroy  still  subsisted,  the 
new  commander  remained  not  long  in  go<»d  terms 
with  bim.  His  return  to  Britain,  iu  tlie  year  1795, 
seems  not  to  have  proceeded  from  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  government ;  and  his  appointment  to  the 
rank  of  brigadier-general  in  the  West  Indies,  which 
followed  immediately,  opened  a  new  and  more  cotutpi 
cuous  field  to  bis  military  talents.  At  Barbadoes,  in 
consequence  of  his  appointment,  he  met  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  commander  of  the  expedition  destined 
to  act  against  St  Lucie;  and  in  this  husardous  service, 
of  which  an  important  department  was  assigned  to 
general  Moore,  he  acquitted  himself  with  that  steadi- 
ness and  gallantry  which  excited  the  warm  applause 
of  his  superior  officer.    The  conqueror  of  St  Lucie, 
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who  liad  nlready  designated  general  Moore  as  "  the 
admiration  of  the  whole  army,*'  committed  U>  him  the 
prosecution  of  his  ente rpri^e,  together  with  the  govern- 
ment of  the  bland  ;  and  this  charge,  undertaken 
with  reluctance,  nnd  rendered  full  of  danger  mid  labour 
from  the  hostility  of  the  natives  nud  the  number  of 
Maroon  negroes,  who  constantly  infested  the  country, 
was  managed  with  a  decision  and  activity  that  over- 
came every  obstacle.  Two  successive  attacks  of  the 
yellow  fever  soon  forced  general  Moore  to  leave  the 
West  Indies,  but,  iu  company  with  Sir  Ralph  Aber- 
crombie,  he  was  destined  to  earn  still  tugher  distinc- 
tion. The  first  scene  iu  which  they  again  acted 
together,  was  the  Irish  rebelliou;  and  during  those 
unhappy  contests,  notwitiislanding  the  disorganize*! 
slate  of  the  army,  general  Moore's  conduct  was  such 
as  to  obtain  universal  approbation. 

After  Sir  Ralph's  expedition  to  Holland,  (1799,) 
in  which  general  Moore  was  severely  wounded,  a 
wider  and  more  brilliant  theatre  was  soon  afterward* 
presented  for  their  united  exertions  in  the  expedition 
to  Egypt.  During  this  celebrated  campaign,  gen- 
eral Moore,  fully  supported  the  reputation  for  bravery 
and  coolness  which  his  former  services  had  acquired. 
An  important  cliarge  in  disemltarkiiig  the  troops  was 
assigned  to  him  ;  and  the  battalion  which  lie  led  was 
among  the  foremost  in  the  far-famed  enterprise  of 
storming  the  French  batteries,  erected  on  a  neigh- 
bouring eminence  of  sand  to  oppose,  their  landing. 
His  subsequent  efforts  ably  seconded  the  comman- 
der's arrangements, and  contributed  materially  to  the 
happy  issue  of  their  undertaking.  That  victory 
which  was  purchased  with  the  life  of  Sir  Ralph 
Abercrombie,  disabled  general  Moore  for  a  time 
from  farther  exertion  :  a  dangerous  wound  in  his  leg 
confined  him  first  on  board  one  of  the  transports,  and 
afterwards  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rosetta,  till  the 
conclusion  of  the  expedition.  His  merits  were  re- 
warded on  his  return  to  JJritain  by  the  order  of 
knighthood  ;  and  public  opinion  seemed  to  point  him 
nut  as  a  fit  person  for  conducting  any  military  opera- 
tion iu  which  the  country  might  require  his  service*. 

After  a  few  years  of  repose,  general  Moore  (1808) 
was  called  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  an  arma- 
ment which  the  British  government  had  prepared  in 
aid  of  the  Spanish  patriots,  now  engaged  in  hostili- 
ties with  Napoleon.  It  would  take  up  too  much 
room  in  this  place  to  relate  the  particulars  of  this 
expedition.  It  is  enough  to  observe,  that  after  an 
advance  to  Salamanca,  in  which  he  was  chagrined  by 
every  species  of  disappointment,  cramped  by  restric- 
tions, perplexed  by  misinformation,  and  after  a  fruit- 
less attempt  to  penetrate  into  Portugal,  general  Moore 
commenced  a  retreat  to  the  coast,  conducted  it  suc- 
cessfully in  the  face  of  an  enemy  greatly  superior, 
and  by  his  masterly  dispositions  at  C'orur.na,  repelled 
the  formidable  attack,  in  which  a  cannon-ball  deprived 
him  of  life, — though  not  till  his  last  moments  were 
consoled  by  intelligence  that  victory  had  secured  a 
safe  embarkation  lor  his  troops.  He  died  with  the 
equanimity  which  became  him,  on  the  16th  of  Jan, 
»8()i).  His  death  excited  a  great  sensation  through- 
out the  country.  The  hoti^e  of  commons  ordered  a 
monument  to  be  erected  for  him  in  St  Pnul's  cathe- 
dral, and  his  native  city,  Glasgow,  also  erected  one 
to  his  memory.  The  extent  of  his  merits  as  a  mili- 
tary commander,  lias  been  a  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy, but  all,  except  those  blinded  by  party  teal, 
allow,  tliat  in  proportion  to  the  means  intrusted  to 
him.  they  were  very  great. 

MOORISH  ARCHITECTURE.  Sec  Architec- 
ture. 

MOORS;  a  class  of  the  inhabitants  of  Western 
Africa,  particularly  of  the  states  of  Vrz  and  Morocco. 
The  Arabians  call  them  mcUuinicn  (manners);  they 


call  themselves  Moslem  (the  faithful),  ami  are  strict 
Mohammedans.  They  are  of  Arabian  origin  ;  they 
live  in  towns, and  are  employed  principally  in  traffic. 
The  Romans  called  a  part  of  Western  Africa  Mauri- 
tania, and  the  inhabitants  Moon.  Their  wars  with 
die  Romans  are  well  known.  This  territory  was 
afterwards  under  the  dominion  of  the  Vandals,  whose 
king  Genseric  (429)  established  a  powerful  kingdom, 
which  was,  however,  overthrown  (534)  by  Belisarius. 
I  lie  Saracens  (Arabians),  followers  of  Mohammed, 
extended  their  conquests  in  the  seventh  century  to 
this  part  of  Africa,  which  wbs  governed  by  a  deputy 
of  the  caliph  of  Damascus.  Subsequently  (711  —  13) 
they  took  advantage  of  the  disorders  in  the  Spanish 
kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  to  reduce  that  country, 
with  the  exception  of  a  small  part,  under  their  yoke. 
The  Spanish  writers  gave  them  the  name  of  Mourn 
from  their  residence  in  Mauritania.  While  the 
greatest  part  of  Europe  was  sunk  in  barbarism, 
learning  and  the  arts  flourished  among  the  Arabians 
in  Spain,  where  remarkable  monuments  of  their 
labours  are  still  seen ;  but  the  division  of  the  country 
among  different  rulers, and  their  dissensions,  so  weak- 
ened the  power  of  the  Moors,  that  they  could  no 
longer  resist  the  incessant  encroachments  of  the 
princes  of  the  newly  established  Christian  states  iu 
Spain,  and  were  finally  reduced  to  the  possession  of 
the  kingdom  of  Grenada.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic, 
after  a  ten  years'  war  (1491),  conquered  this  also, 
and  thereby  put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Moors 
iu  Spain,  after  it  had  lasted  nearly  800  years.  A 
part  of  the  Moors  went  to  Africa;  most  of  them 
remained  in  Spain,  where  they  were  industrious, 
peaceful  subjects,  and  adopted  generally  the  exter- 
nal forms  of  Christianity.  These  last  were  called, 
in  Spain,  Moriscos.  Philip  II.,  in  his  ferocious  teal 
for  Christianity,  resolved  upon  their  entire  destruc- 
tion. H  is  oppressions  and  persecutions  excited  an 
insurrection  of  the  Moriscos  in  Grenada  (1571),  after 
the  suppression  of  which,  above  100,000  of  them  were 
banished.  Philip  III.,  in  the  same  spirit  of  fanati- 
cism, completed  their  expulsion  from  the  country. 
Nearly  a  milium  of  the  Moriscos  emigrated  to 
Africa.  As  they  were  the  most  ingenious  and  in- 
dustrious inhabitants  of  Spain,  they  were  a  great 
loss  to  the  country.  Agriculture  speedily  fell  inlet 
decay.  This  expulsion  of  the  Moriscos  is  regarded 
as  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  Uie  decline  of  Spain. 
The  History  of  the  Reign  of  the  Moors  in  Spain,  by 
doctor  Jos.  Ant.  Conde,  is  drawn  from  Arabian 
manuscripts. 

MOOSE.    See  Deer. 

MORA;  a  game  known  even  among  the  ancients, 
B*id  at  present  much  in  vogue  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
It  is  played  by  two  persons.  Both  present,  at  the 
same  time,  one  hand,  of  which  some  fingers  are  ex- 
tended, or  all,  or  none.  At  the  same  moment  ench 
of  the  parties  calls  out  a  iiiimlier.  If  the  number 
pronounced  by  one  of  the  players  agrees  with  the 
number  of  the  fingers  stretched  out  by  both,  he  who 
pronounced  it  counts  one,  and  lifts  one  finger  of  the 
unemployed  hand.  He  who  first  succeeds  in  op- 
ening all  the  fingers  of  this  bund,  wins  the  game. 
It  is  generally  pluyed  to  determine  who  is  to  |Kiy  tor 
the  wine,  and  the  like.  A  person  unacquainted  with 
the  game  finds  it  difficult  to  conceive  how  it  can  be 
interesting;  yet  you  see  it  played  with  the  greatest 
animation  everywhere  in  Italy. 

MORALES,  Loris  nic,  commonly  ca I Met  Dicinu, 
from  his  having  painted  nothing  hut  sacred  subjects, 
was  bom  at  Badnjoz,  hi  1509.  His  pencil  is  bold, 
his  touch  vigorous,  yet  delicate,  ami  his  pictures  all 
have  life  and  action.  They  are  griierally  of  a  small 
size,  am!  commonly  on  copper.  He  |>niiited  hair  with 
peculiar  excellence.    Morales  visited  all  the  cities  of 
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Spain  which  contained  any  chef  d'wvrt,  and,  by  this 
Hkhsoriminate  study  of  different  masters,  acquired 
remarkable  originality  of  manner.  He  died  at  Bada- 
>«.  in  1686.  His  works  are  scattered  through  Spain, 
lftp  picture  of  St  Veronica,  in  the  church  of  ihe  bare- 
ftwte  i  Trinitarians,  at  Madrid,  is  his  master-piece. 

MORALITY;  a  sort  of  allegorical  play,so  termed 
because  it  consisted  of  moral  discourses  in  praise  of 
virtue  ami  condemnation  of  vice.  It  succeeded  the 
.Mysteries.  Tlte  dialogues  were  carried  on  by  such 
characters  as  Good  Doctrine,  Chnrity,  Faith,  Pru- 
dence, Discretion,  Death,  &c,  whose  discourses  were 
«f  a  serious  cast ;  while  the  province  of  making  mer- 
riment Cor  the  spectators  desceivded  from  the  Devil 
in  the  Mystery  to  the  Vice  or  Iniquity  of  the  Morality, 
who  usually  personified  some  bad  quality,  and  whose 
snronsor  we  find  in  the  clown  or  faol  of  the  regular 
Knjrlsh  drama.  (See  France,  Literature  of,  division 
OrvmuL.)  Moralities  were  occasionally  exhibited  as 
late  as  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  and,  after  various 
ts,  assumed  the  form  of  the  Mask,  which 
favourite  entertainment  at  the  court  of 
Klmbpiii  miri  tier  successor*    Si*©  Z^romA. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  motives  and  rules  of  human  actions,  and 
of  the  ends  to  which  they  ought  to  be  directed.  The 
moral  law  is  the  Law  which  governs  intelligent  and 
free  beings,  and  which  determines  the  character  of 
vice  and  virtue.  It  is  a  natural  law,  independent  of 
any  human  institution* ;  a  religious  law,  which  ema- 
nates from  the  supreme  Legislator,  obligatory  in  itself, 
through  the  conviction  which  it  produces,  universal 
and  immutable.  The  moral  law  revealed  itself  in  the 
infonrj  of  society.  Philosophers  are  its  expounders, 
not  its  creators.  Their  voice  is  but  the  echo  of  con- 
srience.  The  first  moralists  confined  themselves  to 
expressing  the  law  of  duty  in  maxims,  or  to  illustra- 
ting it  ia  apologues.  It  needed  no  proof  beyond  a 
mere  enunciation.  Their  simple  precepts  have  been 
honoured  in  all  ages.  Three  chief  causes  have  con- 
curred in  developing  and  establishing  the  rules  of 
practical  morality, — positive  laws,  religious  institu- 
tions, and  civilisation.  Positive  laws  are  only  the 
written  expression  of  the  law  of  duty  engraved  in  the 
human  soul,  with  such  provisions  as  the  violence  of 
the  human  passions  requires  to  enforce  its  precepts. 
Legislators,  it  is  true,  have  had  in  view  rather  the 
general  interests  of  society  than  the  interest  of 
morality  in  the  abstract ;  their  punishments  are  pro- 
pvtwoed  to  effects  rather  than  intentions.  But  the 
common  good  is  usually  found  to  accord  with  indivi- 
dual duty  ;  and  men  require,  in  the  provisions  far  the 
pubuc  weal,  an  acknowledgment  of  the  moral  law. 
They  require  to  be  addressed  in  the  name  of  justice. 

While  civil  institutions  have  regulated  the  conduct 
of  man  in  society,  religious  institutions  have  pene- 
t rated  into  the  sanctuary  of  conscience.  Moral  and 
religious  sentiments  are  developed  almost  spontane- 
wiMy,  and  bnve  a  natural  sympathy.  From  its 
alliance  with  morality,  religion  becomes  refined  and 
elevated.  Christianity  lias  blended  them  in  the  pre- 
cepts of  love  to  God  and  love  to  man. 

What  we  call  civilization,  is  a  complex  result 
which  supposes  the  existence  of  close,  extended,  and 
varied  relations  among  men,  the  development  of 
industry,  the  progress  of  intelligence  and  taste,  the 
establishment  of  general  order,  the  refinement  of  pub- 
lic and  private  manners.  It  is,  in  part,  the  fruit  of 
mil  and  religious  institutions.  Practical  morality 
exerts  a  powerful  influence  on  it,  strengthening  the 
ties  which  unite  individuals,  fortifying  the  respect  for 
equity  and  benevolence,  encouraging  labour,  and 
assuring  Its  reward  by  protecting  property,  favouring 
ibr  progress  of  intelligence  by  nourishing  the  love  of 

by  purifying  and  elevating 


the  sentiment  of  the  beautiful.  Civilisation,  in  its 
turn,  promotes  practical  morality.  The  closer  and 
more  varied  the  relations  among  men  become,  the 
more  sensible  do  they  grow  to  their  mntual  duties. 
Labour  gives  man  the  wntiment  of  self-respect ;  the 
progress  of  science  and  the  arts  aids  virtue,  by  en- 
lightening the  mind,  and  accustoming  it  to  noble  and 
delicate  pleasures.  If  such  are  the  influences  of  laws, 
religion,  and  civilization  upon  morality,  we  need  not 
be  surprised  Uiat  they  have,  in  turn,  hecn  considered 
its  source,  from  a  limited  view  of  its  nature.  But  if 
the  moral  law  is,  in  reality,  prior  to  all  these,  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  does  it  appear  to  vary  so  much  in 
its  effects  in  different  places  and  ages  ?  To  this  we 
reply,  that  practical  morality  supposes  two  conditions 
— the  idea  of  duty  faithfully  comprehended,  and  the 
authority  of  duty  strongly  felt.  But  the  idea  may  be 
partially  or  erroneously  understood,  and  the  senti- 
ment may  be  blunted  or  weakened.  The  law  of  duty, 
in  the  abstract,  is  8imple,and  not  liable  to  be  mistaken; 
but  its  applications  are  often  complex  and  delicate, 
requiring  the  exercise  of  a  strong  ami  cultivated 
reason,  and  therefore  atlording  great  occasion  for 
mistake.  The  feeling  of  duty,  too,  requires  a  certain 
degree  of  reflection,  and  becomes  extinct  in  a  life  of 
violence  and  sensual  excess.  It  may,  moreover, 
in  consequence  of  positive  ordi- 
il  and  religious.  But  the  very  abuse  of 
the  notion  of  duty  supposes  its  existence;  and  we 
find  not  a  few  instances  in  which  the  native  energy 
of  the  moral  feeling  has  risen  superior  to  positive 
institutions,  and  wrought  fundamental  cltanges  in  the 
laws,  religious  and  other  institutions,  which  had  sought 
to  enchain  it.  We  might  add,  that  the  doctrines  of 
philosophy  have  often  been  much  more  the  effect  of 
the  manners  of  a  particular  country  or  age  than  the 
agents  which  modrfied  them. 

Moral  precepts  may  be  distinguished  into  two 
orders,  with  reference  to  the  degree  of  obligation 
which  they  impose — the  imperative  and  the  meritori- 
ous. The  first  commands  us  to  render  to  every  man 
his  due,  including,  of  course,  our  duties  to  ourselves  ; 
the  second,  to  do  for  every  man,  ourselves  included, 
all  which  is  in  our  power,  and  therefore  to  strive  for 
our  own  highest  improvement.  But  the  limits  oi 
these  two  classes  cannot  be  distinctly  defined.  In 
considering  what  the  moral  law  enjoins,  we  soon 
perceive  that  there  are  degrees  in  our  duties.  Just 
as  actions  may  diil'er  in  criminality,  so  may  they  also 
diner  in  merit ;  and  the  degree  in  both  cases  will 
depend  upon  accompanying  circumstances  ;  and  cir- 
cumstances are  often  such  as  to  make  it  difficult  to 
determine  on  which  side  the  balance  of  duty  pre- 
dominates. But  though  man  is  often  driven  to  choose- 
between  conflicting  duties,  he  is  never  obliged  to 
choose  between  two  criminal  acts ;  although,  in  some 
cases  an  act  of  guilt  will  present  itseif  under  the 
specious  guise  of  a  means  for  a  good  end  ;  which  lias 
led  some  speculators  to  the  revolting  doctrine,  tliot 
the  end  justifies  the  means — n  doctrine  sufficient  to 
excuse  the  wildest  excesses  of  fanaticism,  which,  in 
its  blind  seal  to  effect  what  it  deems  a  laudable  ob- 
ject, tramples  under  foot  tfie  most  sacred  rights. 
When  we  inquire  what  gives  a  moral  character  to 
actions,  we  learn  that  it  is  the  intention.  A  man's 
acts  may,  however,  be  sinful,  although  his  intention 
at  the  time  may  not  have  been  bad,  if  they  origi- 
nated in  prejudice  or  ignorance,  occasioned  by  a 
sinful  neglect  of  the  means  of  information.  Proper 
Instruction  in  moral  duties  is  therefore  every  man's 
highest  interest  ami  highest  duty. 

Moral  duties  have  been  distinguished  into  three 
great  classes — duties  to  God,  to  our  fellow-men,  and 
to  ourselves — but,  tliough  they  may  be  classified,  they 
are  not  to  be  separated.    Duties  to  God  comprise, 
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essentially,  all  our  obligations  ;  and  when  we  serve 
other  men,  we,  in  fact,  labour  for  ourselves  ;  so,  too, 
in  improving  ourselves,  we  are  qualifying  ourselves 
to  render  tlie  highest  service  toothers.  The  class 
of  mutual  duties  which  supports  the  social  relations 
may  be  divided  into  three  brandies — the  duties  of 
lite  individual  to  society,  Uiose  of  society  to  the  indi- 
vidual, and  those  of  societies  to  each  other.  Under 
the  name  of  societies,  we  include  all  the  forms  and 
degrees  of  human  association — the  family,  city,  coun- 
try, and  mankind.  The  duties  of  the  individual 
towards  society  differ  with  the  station  which  he 
occupies,  and  the  nature  of  social  institutions.  The 
duties  of  the  private  man,  the  magistrate,  and  the 
statesman,  are  very  various.  Free  institutions,  as 
they  greatly  increase  the  sphere  of  efficiency,  propor- 
lionably  enlarge  that  of  duty  ;  ai>d  the  rapid  growth 
of  such  institutions,  in  our  day,  roust  give  rise  to  new 
classes  of  social  duties.  Perhaps  a  wide  field  still 
remains  open  to  moralists,  in  the  exposition  of  the 
duties  which  society  owes  to  its  members.  Some 
philosophers  have  been  so  blind  to  these  as  to  main- 
tain that  the  public  interest  would  justify  the  sacrifice 
of  an  innocent  individual.  Aud  how  long  have 
mankind  been  in  learning  the  respect  which  they  owe 
to  the  individual  liberty  of  thinking,  speaking,  and 
writing  :*  Is  this  respect  properly  understood,  even 
at  present  ?  Have  politicians  duly  learned  the  regard 
which  they  owe  to  the  moral  law  ?  Is  it  a  long 
period  since  the  writers  on  general  law  have  consi- 
dered with  proper  attention  the  rules  which  society 
ought  to  impose  ou  itself  in  the  application  of  pun- 
ishments ?  But  it  is  the  relations  of  societies  to- 
wards each  oilier  which  principally  demand  the 
meditations  of  moralists.  There  is  a  social  selfishness 
which  meets  a  ready  excuse,  since  each  member  of  a 
society  is  apt  to  consider  his  individual  character 
merged  in  his  social,  and  that  his  duties  towards  the 
association  with  which  he  is  connected,  justify  acts 
and  feelings  which  would  lie  censurable  in  his  com- 
merce with  others  in  his  individual  capacity.  Hence 
that  esprit  de  corps,  so  bitter  in  its  animosities,  and 
so  unscrupulous  in  itsambiliou.  arming  nation  against 
nation,  from  commercial  rivalry  or  lust  of  territorial 
aggrandisement,  from  wounded  pride  or  thirst  of  con- 
quest. The  code  of  international  law  is  yet  very  im- 
perfect, and  needs  lo  be  completed  by  reference  to 
the  code  of  morality. — See  Paley's  Principles  of  Moral 
and  Political  Philosophy  ;  Adam  Smith's  Theory  of 
Moral  Sentiments ;  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophy  of 
the  active  and  moral  Powers  of  Man ;  Degerando  s 
Perfectionnrment  Moral ;  Mackintosh's  History  of 
the  Progress  of  Ethical  and  Political  Science  (Lon- 
don, 1830  > 

We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  different  the- 
ories of  moral  sentiments.  Philosophers  have  en- 
deavoured to  establish  some  general  principle  from 
which  the  laws  of  practical  morality  may  be  derived, 
mid  to  which,  in  doubtful  points,  we  may  refer,  to 
determine  our  rule  of  conduct  in  particular  cases. 
The  Hindoo  moralists  find  Uieir  moral  principle  in  the 
precept  to  purify  the  soul  from  all  sensual  desires. 
Plato,  who  drew  from  Eastern  fountains,  expresses 
his  law  of  morality  under  three  different  forms — 
Strive  to  resemble  the  Deily.  Let  jour  passions  be 
in  harmony  with  each  oilier.  Live  in  accordance 
with  the  fundamental  type  of  the  soul,  or  inborn  ideas 
(or,  according  to  the  Stoics,  with  nature).  Aristotle 
considered  virtue  and  prudence  as  ihe  same,  and  re- 
commended the  golden  mean,  or  a  rational  avoidance 
of  extremes  ;  virtue,  according  to  him,  consists  in  the 
habit  of  mediocrity  according  to  right  reason.  Epi- 
curus (who  did  not,  however,  understand  his  precept 
in  the  low  sense  usually  ascribed  to  it)  founded  his 
moral  system  on  the  rule,  Live  to  enjoy  thyself; 


which  has  been  considered  lo  refer  lo  the  happiness 
which  virtue  gives ;  and  it  is  certain  that  EpicuruH 
himself  was  a  model  of  virtue.  The  new  Platonists 
followed  their  master  on  this  point.  The  fathers  of 
tlie  church  did  not  attempt  to  establish  any  universal 
moral  principle  ;  nor  did  tlie  Scholastics.  The  Bri- 
tish moralists  lave  founded  their  systems  on  different 
principles;  Hutcheson's  rests  upon  the  principle  of 
benevolence,  and  assumes  a  moral  sense  ;  Ferguson 
followed  the  Epicurean  theory;  Samuel  Clarke  places 
virtue  in  acting  according  to  die  nature  of  things,  by 
which  man  will  facilitate  his  progress  to  his  destined 
sphere.  Adam  Smith  assumes  sympathy  as  the  moral 
principle;  Wollaston,  the  8cting  according  to  the  truth 
of  tilings ;  lord  Shaftesbury,  the  maintenance  of  a 
proper  balance  of  the  affections.  Paley's  system  is 
founded  on  utility.  Cud  worth  considers  virtue  as  an 
innate  principle.  Of  the  continental  moralists,  Gro- 
tius  and  Puffendorf  derive  all  duties  from  the  funda- 
mental obligation  to  improve  tlie  condition  of  odiers 
and  of  one's  self,  and  therefore  command  us  lo 
endeavour  lo  do  all  in  our  power  to  promote  Uie 
general  good.  The  precept  of  C  nisi  us,  who  con- 
siders duty  an  obligation  to  God  rather  than  to  man, 
is,  Obey  all  the  precepts  of  God.  Thomasius,  Leib 
intz,  and  Wolf  give,  as  their  fundamental  principle, 
Aim  at  perfection  ;  Kant,  He  thy  own  lawgiver,  and 
strive  less  for  dominion  over  others  than  over  thyself. 
In  all  theories  of  morals,  two  questions  arise — Wlial 
is  virtue  ?  How  is  it  recommended  to  us  ?  And  all 
theories  on  each  point  may  finally  be  reduced  to 
three  ;  on  the  first,  that  virtue  is  benevolence,  or 
prudence,  or  propriety  ;  and  on  the  second,  that  it  is 
recommended  lo  us  by  self-love,  or  reason,  or  a  moral 
sense. 

MORAT  (Murten  ;  Latin,  Muratum)  ;  a  town 
in  the  Swiss  canton  of  Friburg,  on  the  lake  of  Moral 
(Murtensee),  fourteen  miles  west  of  Heme.  It  de- 
rives its  celebrity  from  tlie  battle  fought  here  be- 
tween tlie  soldiers  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  and 
Charles  tlie  Hold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1476.  A  fur 
the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Granson  (March  3),  tlie  fiery 
duke  collected  a  new  army  of  40,000  meu,  and  pre- 
sented himself  (June  10)  before  the  gates  of  Moral. 
To  the  aid  of  the  Swiss  came  their  allies,  the 
Rhenish  cities,  and  Rend,  the  young  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, who  had  been  driven  from  his  estates  by 
Charles,  was  with  them,  but  not.  as  some  have  said, 
in  the  command.  Their  forces  were  much  inferior  to 
those  of  the  duke  ;  but,  liaving  reconnoitred  the 
position  of  tlie  enemy,  they  attacked  him,  drove  in  the 
out-posts,  entered  the  camp  with  the  fugitives,  and, 
being  joined  by  the  garrison  of  Moral,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  making  themselves  masters  of  tlie 
hostile  camp,  artillery,  and  baggage.  Charles  him- 
self escaped  merely  by  the  speed  of  his  horse,  and 
accompanied  by  only  twelve  horsemen,  fled  to  Soigne, 
a  town  of  Champagne,  seventy  miles  from  Moral. 
The  remains  of  the  killed  (15,000)  were  thrown  into 
n  large  pit,  and  covered  with  lime  und  earth.  A  large 
building  was  afterwards  erected,  in  which  they  were 
collected,  and  which  bore  the  inscription,  D.  O.  M. 
Caroli  inctyti  et  fortissitni  Burgundi*  Due  is  Exerci- 
tus,  Muratum  obsidens  ab  Jlelcctiis  casus  hoc  Sui 
Monumenium  religuit.  Anno  1470'.  And  beneath  were 
these  words  :— 

J)ie$  Orlrrn  iitdrr  IturfntnHitehen  Srhar, 

Im  vicrsr/ift/turuirrt  tiehziir  unH  trrhttrn  Julu  , 

J'or  Mutlru  flurrh  fin  Riitgititaiteluijt 

I'.rtffit  mil  Brritanri  (!"ft,t  A") nfl. 

Auf  iter  xrhntaiamd  liittem  Tag 

Oetchah  diet  gnute  Xiedertag. 

This  monument  was  destroyed  by  the  French  army 
in  175)8,  and  a  lime-tree,  surrounded  with  a  feme, 
planted  in  its  place.    In  1 82V,  the  Swiss  confederacy 
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m-fted  an  obelisk  on  die  spot,  as  a  national  memorial 
vt  iIk-  battle. 

MoRAVIA  (in  German,  Mdhren)  ;  a  margraviate 
and  province  <»f  the  Austrian  empire.    The  margra- 
xiMtr  (X8<>2  square  miles)  borders  on  Uie  Prussian 
munty  of  Glatt  and  Austrian  Silesia  to  the  north,  on 
Hungary  to  the  east,  on  Lower  Austria  to  the  south, 
and  on  Bohemia  to  the  west.    The  province  includes 
alw  Austrian  Silesia  (1850  square  miles),  and  con- 
tains a  population  of  1,990,464  inhabitants,  of  whom 
aba  at  430^000  are  German*,  30,000  Jews,  900  Bo- 
hemians, and  the  rest  Sclavonians.    It  is  watered  by 
many  river*,  of  which  only  the  Marsch  or  March  is 
navigable  for  a  short  distance :  on  the  north,  east, 
and  west,  it  is  enclosed  by  mountains,  which  are  to 
be  considered  as  continuations  of  the  Sudetic  and  Car- 
pathian chains,  and  is  open  only  to  the  south.  To 
i be  north,  on  the  borders  of  Glatt,  lies  the  Schneege. 
b-rge,  the  highest  summit  of  which  is  the  Schneeberg , 
about  450O  feet  high.    In  general,  the  loftiest  moun- 
tain* are  in  the  northern  part,  from  which  the  eleva- 
tion gradually  diminishes  towards  the  south.  There 
are  also  ndpes  of  hills  in  the  interior,  interspersed 
with  fine  plains  and  valleys.    The  mountainous  dis- 
tricts are  not  fertile  ;  but  in  the  Hanna  (land  of  the 
liannaka)  and  in  the  southern  part,  the  &oil  is  un- 
rmnmonly  rich.    The  breeding  of  cattle,  although 
favoured  by  rich  meadows  and  pastures,  is  less  at- 
tended to  than  tillage.    Great  numbers  of  poultry, 
particularly  g**se,  are  raised.    The  fisheries  are 
productive.    The  principal  corn  districts  are  in  the 
Hanna,  on  the  March,  about  Bruno,  and  in  the  south- 
eastern parts  of  the  circle  of  Znaym.    Flax,  hemp, 
fruits,  garden  vegetables,  &c. ,  and  in  some  parts 
wine,  are  produced  in  abundance.   Silver  and  gold 
were  formerly  found  ;  iron,  sulphur,  coal,  and  alum 
are  the  chief  mineral  products.    Woollen  and  linen 
manufactures,  the  latter  employing  200,000  spinners 
and  13,000  weavers,  and  the  former  100,000  work- 
men and  10,000  looms,  and  also  cotton  manufactures, 
are  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  transit 
trade  of  the  province,  favoured  by  good  roads,  is 
important.    The  government  of  Moravia  is  almost 
entirely  absolute,  although  it  has  estates,  composed 
of  the  prelates,  the  lords,  knights,  and  royal  bur- 
gesses.   The  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
« tore  is  in  the  hands  of  a  provincial  government  at 
Hnum,  to  which  the  six  Moravian  circles  (Olmuts, 
Brann.  Iglau,  Znaym,  Hradisch  and  Prerau),  and  the 
two  Silesian  circles  (Troppau  and  Teschen),  are  sub- 
ordinate.    The  (Catholic)  bishops  of  Bruiui  and 
Olmuts  are  at  the  head  of  ecclesiastical  affairs.  The 
revenue  is  about  6,000,000  guilders.    Brunn  is  the 
capital.  The  Sclavonic  population  consists  of  several 
tribes,  which  differ  in  habits  and  language,  and  are 
in  a  rude  state.    Among  these  are  the  Slowaks  (dis- 
tinguished fur  wit,  eloquence,  and  taste  for  the  arts 
and  sciences),  and  the  Hannaks  (distinguished  for 
hospitality).    Previously  to  Uie  fifteenth  century, 
they  professed  the  Greek  religion;  the  Hussites 
were  then  numerous,  and,  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  reformation  had  many  adherents  ;  the  Catholics, 
however,  are  the  most  numerous,  their  number  being 
1.800,000.    This  country  was  anciently  the  land  of 
the  Quadi,  and  was  occupied,  after  llteir  emigration 
to  Spain,  by  the  Scyri,  the  Rugii,  the  Heruli,  and, 
tmtil  548,  by  die  Lombards,  when  it  was  entered  by 
a  colony  of  Sclavonians  from  die  Danube,  who  were 
driven  from  their  former  seats  by  the  Walachians 
(Bulgarians),  and  were  called  Moravian*  from  the 
river  Mora  do.    After  the  fall  of  die  kingdom  of  the 
Avars,  die  Moravian  Sclavonians  extended  their 
limits,  and  Anally  founded  the  kingdom  of  Great 
Moravia,  which  comprehended  several  cither  coun- 
tries beside  the  present  Moravia.  Ctiarletnagne 
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subdued  Uie  Moravians,  and  compelled  their  king 
Samoslay  to  be  baptiied  ;  Cyrillu*  (K50).  however, 
was  Uie  true  apostle  of  Moravia.  Arnolph  at  first 
enlarged  Uie  Moravian  state,  by  granting  to  Swato- 
pulsk,  or  Zuatoblick,  Bohemia  and  other  countries 
on  Uie  one  side  to  the  Oder  on  Uie  other,  toward* 
Hungary  as  far  as  the  Gran.  Swatopulsk  afterwards 
revolted  ;  but  Arnolph  attacked  him,  with  the  aid 
of  the  Bohemians  and  Hungarians,  and  so  enfeebled 
the  kingdom,  lliat,  under  his  successor,  it  was  com- 
pletely overthrown.  From  Uiat  time  Moravia  became 
the  prey  of  the  Hungarians,  Poles,  ami  Germans.  In 
Uie  eleventh  century,  it  was  reduced  to  about  its 
present  extent,  and  formed  a  part  of  the  Boheminn 
territories.  In  1085,  it  was  made  a  margniviale, 
and  (until  101 1,  when  it  was.  for  a  Uuie,  attached  to 
the  Hungarian  dominions)  granted  by  the  Bohemian 
kings,  from  time  to  time,  as  a  fief  to  their  sous  or 
relations.    See  Bohemia. 

MORAVIANS,  or  HERRNHUTERS.  See 
Untied  Brethren,  and  Bohemiun  Brethren. 

MORA Y,  or  MURRAY,  Provinck  ok,  on  ancient 
territorial  district  on  the  east  side  of  Uie  northern 
division  of  Scotland,  which  in  modern  Umes  compre- 
hends Uie  Uiree  several  shires  of  Banff,  Monty,  or 
Elgin,  and  Nairn.  It  is  famed  for  the  fertility  of  its 
soil,  and  Uie  salubrity  of  its  climate,  and  was  at  one 
time  reckoned  the  "  granary  of  Scotland."  It  gives 
the  title  of  earl  to  a  branch  of  the  Stuart  family. 

MORAYSHIRE,  or  ELGINSHIRE,  the  central 
division  of  Uie  above-mentioned  province,  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  Uie  Moray  Firth,  on  the  east  and 
south-east  by  Banffshire,  on  the  south  and  south- 
west by  Inverness-6hire,  and  on  Uie  west  by  Nairn- 
shire and  Inverness-shire.  It  lies  between  Uie  57° 
and  58°  of  north  latitude  ;  and  the  longitude  at  the 
mouUi  of  theSpey  is  3°  6'  West,  extending  in  lengUi 
from  east  to  west  42  miles,  and  in  breadth  20  miles. 

The  county  of  Moray  is  naturally  divided  into  Uie 
upper  and  champaign  districts.  1st,  The  low  coun- 
try is  a  forge  plain,  bounded  by  Uie  Firth  of  Moray 
on  Uie  north,  and  a  winding  range  of  mountains  on 
Uie  south,  whose  lengUi  equals  that  of  Uie  whole 
county,  and  its  breadth,  measured  at  right  angles 
from  the  mountains  to  Uie  shore,  is  from  five  to 
twelve  miles,  or  mean  breadth  seven  miles.  The 
surface  of  Uie  low  lands  is  diversified  by  intervening 
bills,  disposed  in  short  ridges  parallel  to  the  Firth, 
and  intersected  by  Uie  rivers  Spey,  Lossy,  and  Find- 
horn,  whose  streams  wind,  at  unequal  distances, 
across  Ute  plain  into  Uie  sea.  Many  of  the  plains 
along  the  banks  of  Ute  Spey  and  Uie  Findhorn  are 
remarkable  for  their  beauty  and  fertility.  One-third 
of  the  bottoms  and  sides  of  the  valleys  within  the 
range  of  Uie  mountainous  or  hilly  district,  except 
certain  parts  adapted  for  bearing  trees,  is  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  width  and  depth  of  these  valleys 
are  proportionate  to  Uie  largeness  of  Uie  rivers,  and 
Uie  friability  of  the  soil  through  which  they  flow. 
The  climate  is  so  mild,  that  the  apricot,  nectarine, 
and  peach  ripen  sufficienUy  on  a  wall  in  Ute  open  air, 
ami  garden*  are  formed. 

Morayshire  contains  two  royal  burghs,  Elgin  and 
Forres,  ami  several  considerable  towns, as  Grantown, 
Gannouth,  and  Lossie-mouth.  The  principal  noble- 
men and  gentlemen's  seats  are  Gordon  Castle  and 
Castle  Grant.  Population  of  Uie  county  in  1821, 
31.162  ;  in  1831.  34.231. 

MORBIHAN  ;  a  department  of  France,  in  the 
old  province  of  Bretagne,  lying  on  a  gulf  from  which 
it  has  received  its  name.  Chief  place,  Vanues.  See 
Department. 

MORBUS  ;  a  Latin  term  signifying  diteate,  and 
often  used  in  medicine. 

MORDANTS.    The  colouring  substances  used  in 
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dyeing  have  been  divided  hy  doctor  Bancroft  into  t 
substantive  and  adjective  colours.  Substantive  colours 
are  those  which  communicate  their  tint  immediately 
to  the  material  to  be  dyed,  without  the  aid  of  any 
third  snlistance.  Adjective  colours  require  the 
iutenrenlion  of  a  third  substance,  which  possesses 
a  joint  attraction  for  Lite  colouring  matter  and  the 
stun"  to  be  dyed.  The  substance  capable  of  thus 
fixing  the  colour  is  called  a  mordant,  and  by  Mr 
Henry,  a  basis. 

MORDAUNT,   Ciiabi.es.     See  Peterborough, 
Karl  of. 

MORE;  the  final  syllable  of  a  number  of  Irish 
geographical  names,  signifying,  in  the  language  of 
the  country,  mountain. 

MORK,  Hannah  ;  an  eminent  moral  writer,  was 
born  at  Stapleton,  in  Gloucester,  in  1744.  She  was 
one  of  the  five  daughters  of  a  village  schoolmaster, 
whose  means  were  not  sufficient  to  give  his  children 
many  of  the  advantages  of  education ;  but  this  defi- 
ciency was  supplied  by  their  own  talents  and  perse- 
verance. The  literary  abilities  of  Hannah  early 
attracted  notice,  and  a  subscription  was  formed  for 
establishing  her  and  her  sisters  in  a  sdtool  of  their 
own.  Her  first  literary  production,  The  Search 
after  Happiness,  a  pastoral  drama,  was  written  when 
she  was  only  eighteen  years  of  age,  though  not  pub- 
lished till  1773.  By  the  encouragement  of  Mr  Gar- 
rick,  she  tried  her  strength  in  tragic  composition, 
and  wrote  The  Inflexible  Captive,  a  Tragedy, 
which  was  printed  in  1764.  Her  tragedy  of 
Percy,  the  most  popular  of  her  dramatic  com- 
positions, was  brought  out  in  1778,  and  ran  fourteen 
nights  successively ;  and  her  last  tragedy,  The 
Fatal  Falsehood,  was  produced  in  1779.  Shortly 
after,  her  opinions  on  public  theatres  underwent  a 
change,  and,  as  she  has  stated  in  the  preface  to  the 
third  volume  of  her  works, 41  she  did  not  consider  the 
stage,  in  its  present  state,  as  becoming  the  appenr- 
Hnce  or  countenance  of  a  Christian."  "  Early  in 
life  she  attracted  general  notice  by  a  brilliant  display 
of  literary  talent,  and  was  honoured  by  the  intimate 
acquaintance  of  Johnson  and  Burke,  of  Reynolds  and 
Garrick,  and  of  many  other  highly  eminent  indivi- 
duals, who  equally  appreciated  her  amiable  qualities, 
and  her  superior  intellect.  But  she  quitted,  in  the 
prime  of  her  days,  tlte  bright  circles  of  fashion  and 
literature,  and,  retiring  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  devoted  herself  to  a  life  of  active  Christian 
benevolence,  and  to  the  composition  of  various  works, 
having  for  their  object  tlte  religious  improvement  of 
mankind.  Her  first  prose  publication  was  Thoughts 
on  the  Manners  of  the  Great,  printed  in  1788;  fol- 
lowed in  1791,  by  her  Estimate  of  the  Religion  of 
the  Fashionable  World.  In  1795,  she  commenced  at 
Bath,  in  monthly  numbers,  The  Cheap  Repository, 
a  series  of  admirable  tales  for  the  common  people, 
tMte  of  which  is  the  well-known  Shepherd  of  Salis- 
bury Plain.  The  success  of  this  treasonable  publi- 
cation was  extraordinary  ;  and  within  a  year  the  sale 
reached  the  number  of  1,000,000  copies.  Her 
Strictures  on  the  Modern  System  of  Female  Edu- 
cation, appeared  in  1799;  Hints  towards  Forming 
the  Character  of  a  Young  Princess,  in  1805 ; 
Coelebs  in  Search  of  a  Wife,  in  1809,  (which 
passed  through  at  least  six  editions  in  less  than 
a  year;)  Practical  Piety,  in  1811;  Christian 
Morals,  in  1812;  Essay  on  the  Character  and 
Writings  of  St  Paul,  in  1815;  ami  Moral  Sketches 
of  the  Previiling  Opinions  and  Manners,  Foreign  and 
Domestic,  with  Reflections  on  Prayer.  The  col- 
lection of  tier  works  comprises  1 1  volumes  8vo. 

Near  the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  Mrs 
More  left  Bath,  and  retired  to  Barley  Wood,  a  cot- 
tage delightfully  situated  in  the  village  of  Wringtou, 


t  the  native  place  of  John  Locke.  In  1819,  she  lost 
her  last  (surviving  sister  Martha,  and  under  this 
bereavement,  and  being  now  confined  to  her  room, 
she  quitted  Barley  Wood  for  Clifton,  where,  and  at 
Bristol,  she  had  some  valuable  friends,  though  not  a 
single  relation  of  whom  she  bad  any  knowledge  in 
the  world.  She  died  at  Clifton  in  September,  1833. 
She  is  said  to  have  realized  upwards  of  £30,000  by 
iter  writings  ;  and  her  charitable  bequests  exceeded 
£  10,000. 

MORE,  Henry,  a  celebrated  divine  of  the  church 
of  England,  and  Platonic  philosopher,  was  born  in 
1614.  He  was  the  sou  of  a  gentleman  of  good 
estate,  who  educated  him  at  Eton,  whence  lie  was 
sent  to  Christ's  college,  Cambridge,  in  1631.  While 
at  the  university,  he  deeply  studied  the  most  cele- 
brated systems  of  philosophy,  and  finally  settled  into 
a  decided  preference  for  that  of  Plaio,  and  for  his 
followers  of  the  school  of  Alexandria.  In  1639,  he 
graduated  M.  A.,  and  in  the  following  year  published 
his  Psycho- Zoia,  or  the  First  Part  of  the  Song  of  ttie 
Soul,  containing  a  Christiano-Platonical  Display  of 
Life.  Having  been  elected  a  fellow  of  his  college, 
he  became  a  tutor  to  several  persons  of  rank.  One 
of  these  was  Sir  John  Finch,  whose  sister,  lady  Con- 
way, an  enthusiast  of  his  own  stamp,  brought  linn 
acquainted  with  the  famous  Van  Helmont,  and  that 
singular  pretender,  Valentine  Greatrakes.  In  1675, 
he  accepted  a  prebend  in  the  church  of  Gloucester, 
which  it  is  supposed  lie  took  only  to  resign  it  to  his 
friend  doctor  Fowler.  He  also  gave  up  his  rectory 
of  Ingotsby,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  perpetual  advowson 
of  which  had  been  purchased  fur  him  by  his  father, 
and  would  never  afterwards  accept  of  preferment  of 
any  kind,  refusing  deaneries,  bishoprics,  and  even 
the  mastership  of  his  own  college,  so  desirous  was  he 
of  unmolested  study.  During  the  civil  war,  although 
he  refused  to  take  the  covenant,  he  was  left  un- 
molested. In  1661,  lie  became  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  and  for  twenty  years  after  the  restoration, 
his  writings  are  said  to  have  sold  better  than  any  other 
of  their  day.  Doctor  More  died  in  September,  1687, 
aged  seventy-three,  leaving  behind  him  the  diameter 
of  a  man  of  profound  learning  and  great  genius, 
alloyed  by  a  deep  tincture  of  enthusiasm,  chiefly 
coloured  by  the  supposition  that  divine  knowledge 
had  been  communicated  to  Pythagoras  by  tike  He- 
brews, and  from  him  to  Plato.  He  was  also  per- 
suaded ttiat  supernatural  communications  were  made 
to  him  by  God's  appointment,  by  a  particular  genius 
like  that  of  Socrates.  The  writings  of  this  singular, 
but  amiable  roan,  who  was  beloved  by  all  parties, 
liave  been  published  in  two  volumes,  folio.  The 
most  admired  are  his  Enchiridion  Elhictan,  and  Di- 
vine Dialogues,  concerning  the  attributes  and  provi- 
dence of  God.    See  Ward  s  Life  of  Doctor  More. 

MORE,  Sir  Thomas,  a  celebrated  chancellor  of 
England,  was  the  only  son  of  Sir  John  More,  one  of 
the  judges  of  the  court  of  Kiug's  bench,  and  was  born 
in  London,  in  1480.  He  received  his  early  educa- 
tion from  a  adioolmaster  of  great  reputation  in 
Threadneedle  street,  and  was  afterwards  placed  in 
the  family  of  cardinal  Morton,  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  chancellor,  who  prophesied  his  future 
eminence,  in  1497,  he  went  to  Canterbury  college, 
now  Christ-church.  Oxford,  and,  in  1499,  became  u 
student  in  Lincoln's  Inn.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
be  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament,  and  distinguished 
himself  with  so  much  spirit  in  opposition  to  a  sub- 
sidy, demanded  by  Henry  VII.,  that  the  exasperated 
and  avaricious  monarch,  in  revenge,  contrived  a 
quarrel  with  his  father,  whom  he  imprisoned  until  he 
had  exacted  an  arbitrary  fine.  After  being  admitted 
to  the  bar,  he  was  appoiuted  law  reader  of  Kurnival's 
loo,  applied  assiduously  to  Uie  practice  of  law,  and 
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enjoyed  great  reputation  as  a  pleader.    In  1516,  he 
acrocupanied  the  commissioners  sent  to  renew  the 
..Ilcioce  between  Henry  VIII.  and  Charles,  then  arch, 
duke  of  Austria,  and  showed  so  much  ability,  that 
the  kinj  was  desirous  of  engaging  him  in  his  parti- 
cular service.    In  1518.  he  published  his  celebrated 
of  Utopia,  which  engaged  him  in  a 
with  Erasmus,  will)  whom  he  had 
previously  contracted  an  intimacy  while  in  England; 
a-»  well  as  with  several  other  eminent  men  of  letters. 
Cardinal  Woisey  pressed  him  to  receive  a  pension, 
wtneh  he  refused,  as  inconsistent  with  his  official 
duties ;  but  after  a  while  he  was  induced  to  accept 
tar  place  of  master  of  requests.    He  was  shortly 
after  knighted,  and  taken  into  the  privy  council ; 
and,  the  king  becoming  delighted  with  his  conversa- 
tion, be  was  received  into  the  highest  degree  of 
familiarity.    In  1520,  he  was  appointed  treasurer  of 
the  exchequer,  and,  in  1523,  at  the  instance  of  Woi- 
sey. elected  speaker  of  the  bouse  of  commons,  in 
which  capacity,  having  done  much  to  frustrate  an 
oppressive  subsidy,  he  highly  exasperated  the  cardi- 
al.   If  he  pave  any  personal  offence  to  the  court  by 
this  conduct,  it  was  not  of  long  duration,  as,  in  1527,  I 
br  was  joined  with  Wolsey  in  a  mission  to  France, 
and  on  bis  return  was  made  chancellor  of  the  duchy 
of  Lancaster.    In  1530,  he  succeeded  the  disgraced 
cardinal  as  lord  high  chancellor,  which  office  he  filled 
three  years  with  scrupulous  integrity.     Unable  to 
acquiesce  in  the  king's  wishes  respecting  his  divorce 
from  Catharine  of  Arragon,  he  obtained  permission 
to  resign  the  seals.   Tlie  affront  rankled  in  the  vin- 
dictive mind  of  Henry,  which  was  still  further  in- 
terned by  his  refusal  to  attend  the  coronation  of 
Anne  Boleyn.    An  attempt  was  made  to  implicate 
him  m  the  practices  of  Elisabeth  Barton,  which  alto- 
gether  failed  ;  and  he  also  perfectly  cleared  himself 
of  another  singular  charge,  which  was  that  of  in- 
ducing the  king  to  publish  the  book  against  Luther, 
in  which  the  pope's  authority  was  neld  forth— a 
doctrine  that  was  now  found  inconsistent  with  the 
intended  attack  on  the  Roman  see.    At  length  the 
oath  of  supremacy  being  required  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment. Sir  Thomas  More  was  cited  before  the  council 
to  take  it ;  and  in  spite  of  all  the  sophistry  of  Cran- 
mer  and  others  to  induce  him  to  compliance,  he 
nubly  persisted  in  a  refusal  to  act  in  opposition  to  the 
•in tales  of  his  conscience,  and  was  consequently 
comnutted  to  the  Tower,  and  indicted  for  treason. 
After  an  imprisonment  of  twelve  months,  during 
which  time  he  resisted  all  attempts,  both  public  and 
private,  to  induce  him  to  retract,  lie  was  brought  to 
triad,  and.  after  an  eloouent  defence, condemned,  and 
sentenced  to  be  hanged  and  quartered,   lie  received 
this  harbarous  sentence  with  his  usual  composure, 
which  was  disturbed  only  by  the  circumstance  of  a 
singularly  affecting  interview  with  his  favourite 
daughter,  Mrs  Roper,  on  his  return  to  the  Tower. 
Die  king  changed  the  sentence  from  hanging  and 
i-'Eirtenng  to  beheading ;  which  act  of  grace  he 
received  with  his  usual  vein  of  humour,  and  also  ac- 
quiesced in  the  tyrannical  mandate,  "  that  he  should 
not  use  many  words  at  the  scaffold."    His  execution 
look  place  July  G.  1535,  when  lie  deported  himself 
with  a  degree  of  good  humour,  which,  in  another  sort 
of  nan,  might  be  termed  levity,  but  which  Addison 
attributes  to  the  satisfaction  arising  from  conscious 
iittegnty,  and  lord  Byron,  to  a  species  of  tempera- 
ment too  strong  even  for  the  control  of  circumstance, 
rod  which  conceals  a  sense  of  misery  without  destroy- 
ing it.   Thus  died  Sir  Thomas  More,  at  the  age  of 
Hty4ve,  than  whom  a  character  of  more  disinterest- 
edness and  integrity  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  history.    His  (earning  was 
various  and  extensive,  his  wit  abundant,  and  his 


elocution  ready  and  agreeable.  Except  his  intoler- 
ance towards  those  whom  he  considered  heretics 
indeed,  the  qualities  of  his  mind  were  most  happily 
blended  and  tempered.  His  English  works  were 
published  collectively  by  order  of  queen  Mary,  in 
1557,  and  his  Latin  in  1567,  at  Basle.  His  Utopia 
has  been  translated  by  bishop  Burnet  and  doctor 
Warner.  See  tl»e  lite  of  More  by  Sir  James  Mack- 
intosh in  Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.  By  Jus  first 
wife  Sir  Thomas  More  had  three  daughters  and  one 
son. —  Margaret,  his  eldest  and  favourite  daughter, 
married  William  Roper,  Esq.  of  Ellham,  iu  Kent, 
who  wrote  the  life  of  his  father-in-law,  published  in 
1716.  She  was  mistress  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
languages,  and  composed  with  elegance  both  in 
English  and  Latin.  Her  reverence  aud  affection  for 
her  father  were  unbounded.  After  his  head  had 
been  exposed  fourteen  days  on  London  bridge,  she 
contrived  to  obtain  it,  mid  carefully  preserved  it ; 
and  when  site  died,  it  was,  at  her  dying  request, 
buried  in  her  arms. 

MORE  A  (M*{i**);  the  modern  name  of  tlie  Pelo- 
ponnesus (q.  v.);  a  peninsula  forming  tlie  southern 
part  ot  Greece,  between  lat.  36°  23'  and  38°  WS., 
and  ion.  21°  5'  and  23°  30'  E.  It  is  connected  by 
the  isthmus  of  Corinth  with  Continental  Greece,  or 
Livadia,  from  which  it  is  separated  in  other  parts  by 
the  gulf  of  Lepanto  or  Corinth  and  the  gulf  of  Alliens. 
To  tlie  south-west,  it  is  washed  by  the  Ionian  sea,  to 
the  east  by  tlie  archipelago.  It  is  about  160  miles  in 
length  and  breadth,  with  a  superficial  area  of  7225 
miles.  The  population  of  the  ancient  Peloponnesus 
has  often  been  estimated  at  2,000,000,  but  it  probably 
never  amounted  to  half  that  number.  Before  tlie  late 
revolution,  the  Morea  contained,  according  to  Soutso, 
ihe  Greek  historian,  460,000  inhabitants,  of  whom 
50,000  were  Turks ;  at  present  they  do  not  exceed 
280,000.  The  coast  is  much  indented,  forming  on 
the  south  the  gulfs  of  Kolokytliia  or  Laconia,and  tlie 
gulf  of  Coron  or  Messenia,  and  on  the  east,  the  gulf 
of  Argos  or  Nauplia.  The  surface  of  the  country  is, 
in  general,  mountainous  ;  the  northern  half,  however, 
presents  a  fruitful  plain,  intersected,  in  some  parts, 
by  the  Cyllenian  mountains.  The  most  southern 
promontory,  Maina,  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  tlie 
peniusula  by  the  different  branches  of  the  Taygetus. 
The  rivers  are  numerous,  but  not  large  ;  the  principal 
are  the  Alpheus  and  the  Eurotas.  The  climate  is 
mild,  though  less  so  than  formerly,  on  account  of  the 
destruction  of  the  forests.  The  spring  and  autumn 
are  delightful,  but  the  summer  is  hot,  and  the  winter 
is  attended  with  frequent  storms  and  rain;  the  soil  is 
fruitful,  producing  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  fruits,  honey, 
figs,  silk,  and  cotton.  The  chief  article  of  export  is 
the  small  raisins,  called  currant*,  from  the  city  ot 
Corinth.  The  long  oppression  of  the  lurks  dis- 
couraged the  progress  of  the  mechanical  arts,  and 
tlie  devastations  of  the  Greek  revolution  swept 
away  almost  every  establishment  for  mumihu  tares. 
Excellent  ports,  such  as  Navarino  and  Napoli  di 
Romania,  will  facilitate  the  commerce  of  the  country. 
The  population  is  at  present  almost  entirely  com- 
posed of  Greeks ;  they  are  vigorous,  well  made, 
active,  and  intelligent,  but  cuuning,  artful, inconstant, 
and  superstitious.  Under  the  Turkish  dominion,  thtt 
Morea  was  divided  into  two  sangiacks,  that  of  Morea 
or  Tripolitsa,  and  that  of  M intra  or  Misitra,  Since 
the  liberation  of  Greece,  it  has  been  divided  into 
seven  provinces,  in  which,  as  also  in  respect  to  other 
places,  tlie  Greeks  have  attempted  to  revive  the 
ancient  names.  They  are  Argolis,  Achaia,  Elis, 
Arcadia,  Upper  Messenia,  Lower  Messenia,  and 
Laconia.  Formerly  adorned  with  a  hundred  cities, 
it  now  Itnrdly  contains  any  thing  that  deserves  the 
name.  TripoliUa,  Coron,  Modon,  Misitra,  Calamaia, 
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Arcadia,  Xnpuli  di  Romania,  Monemlwsia,  Argo, 
and  Patras,  are  the  principal.  Among  the  ruins  of 
the  ancient  cities,  those  of  Sparta,  Myceiue,  and 
Mantinea  are  the  most  interesting.  The  ancient 
history  of  the  peninsula  is  given  in  the  article  I'eto- 
ponnctus  ;  the  modern  history,  in  the  article  Greece, 
Revolution  of.  On  the  division  of  the  Roman  empire, 
<i  recce  formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  empire,  ami  the 
Morea  was  Uikeu  possession  of  by  the  Venetians,  at 
the  time  of  the  decline  of  Uiat  empire.  In  the 
middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Turks  wrested 
almost  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  from  the  Venetian 
republic.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, it  was  again  recovered  by  Venice,  and  ceded 
to  it  by  the  peace  of  Carlowiu,  in  101)*).  It  was 
restored  to  Turkey  in  1715.  In  1770,  Russia  excited 
an  insurrection  among  the  Moreots,  which  was  sup- 
pressed, and  followed  by  the  execution  of  a  great 
number  of  the  insurgents,  besides  the  works  refer- 
red to,  in  the  article  on  the  revolution  of  Greece, 
particularly  Pouqueville's  and  Anderson's  works,  the 
reader  may  consult  Tram's  Greece,  in  1830.  and 
Leake's  Travels  in  tlw  Morea  (3  vols.,  8vo,  1830). 

MOREAC,  J kan  MtciiKi,,  tiie  younger,  horn  at 
Paris,  1741,  a  scltolar  of  Lelorrain,  accompanied  Uie 
latter  to  St  Petersburg,  when  he  was  chosen,  director 
of  the  academy  of  nrts  in  Uiat  city.  Moreau  went 
with  him  as  assistant,  though  he  was  then  but  seven- 
teen. Two  years  after  this,  Lelorraiu  died,  and 
Moreau  returned  to  Paris.  Being  entirely  without 
means,  he  abandoned  painting,  and,  under  Lebas, 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  engraving;  and,  as 
he  drew  with  skill,  he  prepared  the  designs  for  his 
plates  himself.  Moreau  quickly  established  his  fame. 
He  prepared  engravings  for  the  works  of  Homer, 
Thucydides,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Virgil,  Juvenal.  Ovid, 
Curueille,  Racine,  Lafontaine,  Regnard,  Crcbillon, 
Rousseau,  Montesquieu,  Marmontel,  Raynal,  Mably, 
(iresset,  Barthe'lemy,  Saint-Pierre,  Voltaire,  and  Mo- 
here,  to  each  of  the  two  latter  two  diflerent  series  of 
engravings  (making,  together,  more  than  100  plates); 
also  sixty  plates  for  Gessner's  writings,  eighty  for  the 
New  Testament,  and  160  for  the  History  of  France. 
The  great  variety  of  these  subjects  prove  his  exten- 
sive information  ;  and  Moreau  might  be  considered 
as  a  living  encyclopaedia  of  arts.  In  1770,  he  was 
commissioned  to  prepare  all  the  drawings  required 
for  the  public  festivities,  and  those  of  the  court ;  and 
tie  commenced  his  duties  with  the  sketches  for  Uie 
celebration  of  the  nuptials  of  Uie  dauphin  and  the 
other  royal  princes.  In  1775,  he  published  engrav- 
ings, executed  by  himself,  of  his  drawings  for  the 
coronation  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  was  made  member  of 
Uie  academy  of  painting,  and  draughtsman  of  Uie 
royal  cabinet.  His  activity  is  shown  by  Uie  number 
of  his  productions ;  for,  besides  what  he  completed 
as  royal  draughtsman,  Uie  number  of  drawings  which 
he  executed  for  engravings  amounts  to  2400.  In 
1784,  he  made  a  visit  to  Italy,  which  forms  an  epoch 
in  his  opinions  and  productions.  All  his  works, 
after  Uiat  period,  are  freer  and  nobler.  As  late  as 
1810,  he  enriched  Uie  exhibition  of  works  of  art  wiUi 
two  drawings,  each  of  which  contained  more  than 
300  figures.  His  disinterestedness  prevented  him 
from  accumulating  property.  He  died  at  Paris,  1814. 

MOREAU,  Jean  Victob,  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  celebrated  generals  of  Uie  French  republic,  was 
born  at  Morlaix,  in  Bretagne,  in  1763.  His  rather 
destined  him  for  Uie  law ;  but,  ted  by  his  decided 
predilection  fur  Uie  military  profession,  he  fled  from 
his  studies,  and  enlisted  in  a  regiment,  before  he  had 
attained  his  eighteenth  year.  He  was  not,  however, 
suffered  to  indulge  his  ruling  passion,  but  was  obliged 
to  apply  himself  anew  to  the  study  of  law  at  Rennes, 
of  which  school  he  became  provost.    When  Uie  re- 


volution broke  out,  he  had  acquired  considerable* 
reputation;  and,  in  178!),  a  general  confederacy  of 
the  Bretons  being  formed  at  Poicliers,  lie  was  chosen 
iis  president,  and  also  became  commander  of  Uie  first 
battalion  of  volunteers,  raised  in  the  department  of 
Morbihan,  at  the  head  of  which  tie  joined  the  army 
of  the  north.  He  subsequently  favoured  Uie  party 
of  Uie  Gironde,  the  fall  ot  which  much  affected  him  ; 
and  it  was  with  great  repugnance  Uiat  he  accepted 
the  constitution  of  1793,  wiien  formally  presented  to 
the  army.  In  the  mean  time,  he  much  distinguished 
himself  at  Uie  head  of  his  battalion;  and  Pichegru, 
under  whom  he  served,  did  all  lie  could  to  befner-d 
him.  The  same  year,  he  was  made  general  of  hri- 
gade,  and,  in  1794,  geueral  of  division,  and  was  ui- 
trusted  wiUi  a  separate  force,  to  act  in  maritime 
Flanders,  where  he  took  many  towns.  He  also 
had  a  share  in  the  memorable  winter  campaign  of 
1794,  in  which  lie  commanded  the  right  wing  of 
Pichegru 's  army.  He  was  soon  after  named  com- 
mander-in-chief of  Uie  army  of  the  Rhine,  ami 
commenced  Uiat  course  of  arduous  operations  which 
terminated  in  Uie  celebrated  retreat,  from  the  ex- 
tremity of  Germany  to  Uie  French  frontier,  in  Uie 
face  of  a  superior  army,  by  which  his  skill  as  n 
consummate  tactician  was  so  much  exalted.  Mean- 
time, Uie  republic  was  torn  wiUi  intestine  divisious 
and  a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  Pichegru, 
which  it  was  Uie  fortune  of  Moreau  to  discover,  l*y 
a  correspondence  which  accidentally  fell  into  his 
possession.  After  struggling,  for  some  Ume,  with 
his  friendship  for  his  old  commander,  he  finally  gave 
up  these  documents  to  Uie  directory ;  but  the  evident 
reluctance  with  which  he  took  Uiis  step,  excited  sus 
picions  at  Paris,  and,  finding  that  tie  could  not  ex- 
plain himself  satisfactorily,  lie  begged  leave  to  retire, 
which  was  granted.  His  talents  as  a  general  again 
brought  him  forward,  and,  in  1798,  he  was  sent  to 
command  Uie  army  of  Italy,  where,  after  some  bril- 
liant successes,  tie  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the 
Russian  force  under  Suwarrow,  and  he  managed 
another  retreat  with  great  skill.  On  quilting  Uie 
command  in  Italy  for  Uiat  on  the  Rhine,  he  visaed 
Paris,  where  he  received  some  propositions  to 
strengthen  Uie  party  of  the  declining  directory,  to 
which  he  would  not  accede.  On  the  return  of  Bona- 
parte from  Egypt,  he  at  first  cordially  supported  him; 
but  a  coldness  ami  jealousy  ensued ;  notwithstanding 
which  the  latter,  as  first  consul,  intrusted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  armies  of  Uie  Danube  and  the 
Rhine.  The  passage  of  Uiese  rivers,  with  Uie  batUi-8 
of  Moskirch,  Engen,  Memmingen,  Biberach,  Hoch- 
stadt,  Nordlingeu,  and  others,  followed,  ending  with 
the  decisive  victory  of  Hohenlinden,  which  induced 
Uie  Atistrians  to  ask  for  peace.  On  his  return  to 
Paris,  he  was  received  by  the  first  consul  with  the 
most  nattering  attention;  and  he  soon  after  contracted 
an  alliance  with  a  young  lady  of  birUi  and  fortune, 
whose  ambition,  with  Uiat  of  Iter  connexions,  is  sup- 
posed to  have  fomented  the  discontent  which  soon 
after  induced  him  to  retire  to  his  estate  at  Groisbois. 
He  was  finally  accused  of  participation  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Pichegru  and  Georges,  was  brought  to 
trial,  with  fifty  four  oUter  persons,  declared  guilty 
upon  slight  evidence,  and  sentenced  to  two  years' 
imprisonment,  and  to  bear  ttie  expenses  of  the  suit. 
He  was,  however,  allowed  to  travel,  in  lieu  of  im- 
prisonment, and  to  seek  an  asylum  in  Uie  United 
States  of  America,  on  condition  that  lie  would  not  re- 
turn to  France  without  permission  from  Uie  govern- 
ment. He  accordingly  embarked  at  Cadis,  in  1805, 
and  safely  reached  America,  where  he  bought  a  fine 
estate,  near  Morrisville,  on  Uie  Delaware.  Here  he 
remained  some  years  in  peace,  until,  listening  to  the 
invitation  of  Uie  allies,  and  more  especially  of  Russia, 
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he  embarked  fur  Europe  in  the  July  of  llint  year,  and 
rraching  Gollenburg,  proceeded  to  Prague.  Here 
be  fotutd  Uie  emperors  of  Austria  and  Russia,  with 
the  kins;  of  Prussia,  all  of  whom  received  him  with 
great  cordiality;  and  he  was  induced  to  aid  in  the 
direction  of  the  allied  armies  against  his  own  country. 
It  was  a  ftital  resolution  to  himself ;  for,  on  the  27th 
of  August,  soon  after  his  arrival,  while  conversing 
with  Lite  emperor  Alexander  ou  horsetack,  in  the 
haul*  before  Dresden,  a  cannon  ball  fractured  his 
mm  knee  and  leg.  aud  carried  away  the  calf  of  the 
ti*  left,  so  as  to  rentier  the  amputation  of  both  neces- 
sary. Afler  languishing  five  days,  he  expired,  Sept. 
1,  1813.  H«  was  buried  at  St  Petersburg,  and  the 
emperor  of  Russia  made  an  ample  provision  for  his 
whIow,  who  also  received  the  title  of  martchale  from 
Lotus  XVIII.  The  manners  of  Mureau  were  simple, 
and  he  was  humane  and  generous,  as  well  as  brave. 
Wis  gre/u  merits,  as  a  soldier,  all  parties  admit ;  but 
much  of  his  personal  conduct  as  a  partisan,  and 
especially  that  which  led  to  the  termination  of  his  life, 
will  be  judged  of  variously  by  persons  of  different  po- 
litical opinions. 

MORELL,  Thomas;  an  eminent  writer  on  philo- 
logy and  criticism,  in  the  last  century.  He  was  a 
native  of  Eton,  and  received  his  education  In  the  col- 
lege there,  as  a  scholar  on  the  foundation.  He  re- 
moved to  King's  college,  Cambridge,  of  which  he 
was  chosen  a  fellow,  and,  in  1743,  took  the  degree 
of  D.  D. ,  and  entered  into  holy  orders.  His  death 
took  place  in  1 784,  at  the  age  of  eighty.  Doctor 
Morell  republished,  with  improvements,  King's  edi- 
tion of  four  of  the  tragedies  of  Euripides  (1748,  2 
»••!>. .  Svo),  and  published  an  edition  of  the  Prometheus 
t'inetus  of  ^Eschylus  (4u>);  a  Lexicon  of  Greek  Pro- 
sody t,4to) ;  and  a  translation  of  the  Epistles  of  Seneca, 
with  notes  (2  vols.,  4to);  selected  the  words  for  some 
of  Handel's  oratorios,  and  assisted  in  a  modernised 
version  of  the  Canterbury  Tales  of  Chaucer. 

MORELLET,  Andrew;  abbe,  and  member  of  the 
French  academy,  born  at  Lyons,  March  7,  1727,  and 
educated  in  the  seminary  of  the  Thirty-Three.  His 
industry,  regularity,  and  good  conduct,  obtained  him 
admission  into  the  institute  of  tbe  Sorbonne,  where 
br  passed  five  years  entirely  devoted  to  study.  He 
tiieu  accompanied  a  young  nobleman  to  the  college 
of  Du  Plessiis  and  afterwards  on  a  tour  to  Italy,  in 
the  capacity  of  tutor.  While  at  Rome,  in  1758,  he 
made  an  abstract  of  Eymeric's  Directorium  Inquisi- 
tornm.  which  was  published  four  years  later,  under 
the  title  of  Manuel  des  lnquititeurt.  On  his  return 
to  Parts  (1 759).  Morellet  was  admitted  into  the  dis- 
UoguRhed  circle  of  Mad.  Geoffrin;  and,  having  pub- 
lished a  satirical  piece,  in  answer  to  Palissot's  tragedy 
of  the  Philosopher,  entitled  Priface  det  Philosophes , 
in  which  be  made  an  offensive  allusion  to  the  prin- 
cess de  Robecq,  he  was  confined  in  the  Bastile.  In 
1 766,  lie  published  a  translation  of  Beccaria  on 
Crimes  and  Punishments,  and,  in  1769,  issued  a 
Prospectus d' un  nouveauDictionnairede  Commerce,  on 
which  he  was  employed  twenty  years,  and  which  was 
suspended  by  the  revolution.  In  1772,  he  visited 
England,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  Franklin 
and  other  distinguished  individuals  ;  and,  in  1783,  his 
•enriees  were  required  in  the  negotiations  for  peace, 
between  England  and  France,  and  were  rewarded  by 
a  pension  of  4000  livres.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volution, he  published  several  j>ainplilets  on  political 
subjects,  opposed  the  abolition  of  the  academy, 
though  without  success,  but  succeeded  in  saving  its 
archives  from  destruction.  His  Cri  det  Families,  in 
defence  of  the  rights  of  the  children  of  those  who 
p*n«hed  in  the  time  of  terror,  and  his  Cause  det 
Ptvs  ,  in  favour  of  the  emigrants,  while  they  hazarded 
his  safety,  gained  the  esteem  of  the  good.  The 


loss  of  his  pension,  at  this  time,  obliged  him  to 
undertake  the  translation  of  several  works,  novels, 
travels,  &c,  from  the  English.  On  th«  establish- 
ment of  the  institute,  he  was  passed  over,  but,  iu 
1803,  was  admitted  into  the  academic.  A  fall,  which 
broke  his  leg,  in  1815,  at  the  age  of  eighty -eight,  did 
not  diminish  his  literary  activity,  and  his  last  years 
were  occupied  with  the  Melanges  de  Litterature  et  de 
Philosophic  du  dixhuitieme  Siecle  (4  vols.,  1818'. 
He  died  in  1819.  See  the  Memoires  inidits  de  I  Able 
Morellet,  by  Lemontey  (Paris,  1823,  2  vols.). 

MORELLI,  Giacoxo,  the  celebrated  librarian  of 
St  Mark's,  was  born  at  Venice,  in  1745,  of  poor 
parents,  and  received  an  imperfect  education,  the  de- 
fects of  which  he  endeavoured  to  supply  by  his  per- 
sonal exertions.  His  frequent  visits  to  the  Zeniau 
library,  and  the  nature  of  his  studies,  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  librarian  Rubeis,  who  was  so  much 
pleased  with  his  seal  and  intelligence  as  to  aid  him  in 
his  pursuits.  He  visited  the  other  libraries  in  the  city 
and  neighbourhood,  copying,  making  extracts, taking 
notes,  and  compiling  catalogues.  He  acquired  n 
knowledge  of  Greek,  and  afterwards  of  French,  and 
soon  became  known  for  his  learning  and  industry. 
His  Bibliotheca  manotcritta  del  Bali  T.  G.  Farsetti 
(1771 — 80),  and  his  Dittertazione  storica  intorno  alia 
pubblica  Libreria  di  S.  Marco  (1774),  and  his  Codd. 
Mss.  Lat.  Bib.  Nanianee  relaticum  Opusculisineditis 
ex  iisdem  depromptis  (1776),  had  already  made  him 
favourably  known  abroad,  when,  in  1778,  he  succeed- 
ed Zanetti  as  librarian  of  St  Mark's.  During  forty-one 
years,  he  lived  only  for  this  library,  which  he  in- 
creased by  several  valuable  collections,  obtained 
from  his  friends,  and  from  public  offices,  and  to  the 
stores  of  which  he  gave  new  value  by  his  arrange- 
ment of  them.  It  is  impossible  to  paint  his  grief 
when  he  was  obliged  to  surrender  some  of  the  books 
to  Uie  French  ;  and  when  the  order  for  removing  the 
library  to  the  ducal  palace  was  communicated  to  him, 
he  burst  into  tears,  and  fainted  away.  Morelli  com- 
piled a  catalogue  of  Uie  Pinellian  library,  which  he 
had  himself  arranged,  in  6  vols.  8vo.  H  is  editions  of 
Aristides  against  Lepline,  Libanius's  Defence  of 
Socrates,  Aristoxenos's  Ithythmica  Klementa,  and  his 
Epistolee  teptem  varia  Eruditionis  (1819),  and  parti- 
cularly his  bibliotheca  Manuscripta,  with  numerous 
other  works  of  a  critical,  bibliographical,  and  anti- 
quarian nature,  are  monuments  of  profound  learning, 
acute  criticism,  and  unwearied  industry.  His  Operettc 
appeared  at  Venice,  in  3  vols.  (1820).  He  died  in 
1819. 

MORENA,  Sierra  (Ariani  monies,  or  Maria- 
nus  mons  of  the  ancients);  a  mountainous  elm  in  in 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  which  goes  off  from  the  Iberian 
mountains,  runs  through  New  Castile,  divides  Castile 
from  Andalusia,  and  the  latter  from  Fstremadura,  and 
terminates  at  cape  St  Vincent,  on  the  western  coast 
of  Portugal.  The  highest  summits  are  not  over 
3000  feet  high.  Different  parts  of  it  bear  the  name 
of  Sierra  (Spanish,  ridge)  de  Cordova,  Sierra  de 
Guadalcanal,  Sierra  de  Caldeiraon,  and  Sierra  de  Mon- 
chiaue.  It  is  the  scene  of  several  events  in  Dou 
Quixote.  In  1768,  during  the  reign  of  Charles  III., 
Olavides  (q.  v.)  established  a  colony,  composed 
principally  of  foreigners,  in  the  central  part  of  tlie 
chain.  It  contained  about  10,000  individuals  at  the 
time  of  his  disgr.ice,  but  was  then  neglected,  and 
mostly  deserted  by  the  colonists.  In  1791,  the  num- 
ber was  6200,  chiefly  Spaniards,  who  had  taken  the 

tlace  of  Uie  original  colonists.  The  colony  was  ral- 
sd  Nuetras  Poblaciones  de  Sierra  Moreno  ;  the  chief 
place,  La  Carolina,  in  honour  of  the  king.  The 
name  of  Uie  chain  (signifying,  in  Spanish,  Hack  moun- 
tain) is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the  dark  appear- 
ance of  its  forests. 
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fJ2  MORERI 

MORERI,  Loins,  a  French  ecclesiastic  and  bio- 
graphical writer,  lx>rti  in  Provence,  in  IG43,  was 
educated  among  the  Jesuits,  at  Aix,  and,  entering 
into  holy  orders,  became  almoner  to  the  bislwp  of 
Apt.  That  prelate  having  formed  the  plan  of  a 
universal  historical  dictionary,  caused  researches  for 
materials  to  be.  made,  in  various  countries,  and 
particularly  in  the  Vatican  library  at  Rome.  Not 
choosing  in  let  the  work  appenr  iu  his  own  name,  he 
transferred  his  collections  to  Moreri,  by  whom  Uiey 
were  arranged  ami  pre  pa  nil  for  the  press.  He 
published  his  Uictionnaire  Historiquc  at  Lyons,  in 
I (j74,  in  one  volume,  folio  ;  and  n  second  edition, 
enlarged  to  two  volumes,  nppeared  in  1081.  Moreri 
died  iu  the  course  of  the  preceding  year.  The 
voluminous  compilation  to  which  his  labours  gave 
birth,  having  Wen  variously  augmented,  by  Le  (Jlerc 
and  other  writers,  extends,  in  the  last  edition  (pub- 
lished at  Paris,  In  1750),  to  10  vols.,  folio. 

MORESQUES,  in  painting.    See  Grotesyuet. 

MORKTO  Y  CABANA,  A  cups-tin  ;  an  eminent 
Spanish  dramatic  poet  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  of 
whose  life  nothing  is  known,  except  that  he  wrote 
plays,  sometimes  in  connexion  with  other  writers, 
ami  sometimes  by  himself,  but  afterwards  entered 
a  religious  house,  and  renounced  poetry.  In  comedy, 
many  prefer  him  to  Calderon,  although  they  blame 
the  detects  of  his  plots, and  his  incorrect  style.  Some 
of  his  plays  are  entirely  comic,  and  distinguished  for 
character,  although  in  Ute  form  of  the  Spanish  come- 
dies of  intrigue.  His  comedy  De  fuera  vendra,  tfttien 
de  Casa  nor  echara  (with  several  others,  in  Huarte's 
Teatra  Ktpanot)  contains  several  characters,  drawn 
with  much  humour  and  comic  power.  His  Grazioso 
(the  clown  or  buffoon  of  the  comediat  de  capa  y  eapa- 
da)  too  often  utters  stale  jests.  His  El  Veiden  con 
el  Detden,  one  of  the  most  popular  S|ianish  comedies, 
has  l>een  imitated  in  other  languages  (in  French  by 
Muliere,  in  his  Princened'  Elide).  His  No  puede  $er 
was  also  brought  upon  the  French  stage,  by  Dumani- 
ant,  iu  the  Guerre  ourrrte,  and  imitated,  by  Moliere, 
in  his  Eeo.'e  drs  Maria.  His  dramas  are  found  in  the 
Ct,media$  de  Moreto  y  Cabana  (1076— 1081,  3  vols., 
4to). 

MORGAGNI,  Guvh.cttista  ;  one  of  the  most 
learned  physicians  and  anatomists  of  Italy,  bom  at 
Forli,  in  die  States  of  the  Church,  in  I (i8s».  studied 
at  Bologna,  where  the  celebrated  Valsalva  was  his 
friend  and  teacher,  and  soon  became  so  distinguished 
in  natural  philosophy,  medicine,  and  also  astronomy, 
that  he  whs  able  to  assist  his  master  iu  his  lectures. 
Hut  he  devoted  himself  more  jmrticulurly  to  the  study 
of  anatomy,  and,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  composed 
some  important  and  valuable  essays  on  anatomical 
subjects.  After  passing  several  years  in  his  native 
city,  as  a  practising  physician,  he  became  (in  1712) 
professor  of  medicine  in  Padua.  His  fame  as  an 
anatomist  was  extended  throughout  Kurope,  and  pro- 
cured him  admittance  to  the  principal  academies. 
Among  his  numerous  writings  are  his  Adverntria 
Anatoutiea  omnia.  The  Ley  den  edition  of  1741  con- 
tains also  Awr»i  I  nit  it  tit  ton  tin*  turd  tea  rum  Idea; 
Eputoltr  attatui>iir,r  ;  fie  Sedibus  et  (uhjhs  Morfnt- 
mm.  ttc.  His  complete  works  were  published,  be- 
fore his  death,  by  his  pupil  Larber  (Morgagni  Oju-ra 
omnia,  I7«5).  He  diet!  iu  1771.  His  name  has 
l«een  given  to  several  parts  of  the  body  discovered  by 
him 

MORGAN,  Witt. mm.    See  Mn*ottry.  Free. 

MORGANA.    Sec  Fata  .*fr,rga:ta 

MORGANATIC  MARKIAGh:  {mnfrimoHinni  nd 
tnorgnnatimm,  tnatritnnntnm  ad  legem  Stilicatn).  from 
the  Gothic  word  i»»r^;«»  (to  shorten,  limits,  also 
sometimes  called,  in  Germany,  a  left  handed  mar- 
riage, is  one  iu  which  it  is  stipulated  that  the  wife 


— MORG  HEN. 

(who  is  inferior,  in  birth,  to  the  hiHiand)  and  her 
children  shall  mil  enjoy  the  privileges  of  his  rank, 
nor  inherit  his  possessions.  The  king  of  Prussia 
contracted  an  alliance  of  this  kind  with  the  present 
princess  of  Liegnits.  The  common  law  of  Germany 
permits  such  marriages  only  to  Uie  high  nobility. 
They  are  often  erroneously  regarded  as  somewhat 
illegal,  which  is  not  the  case,  though  serious  objec- 
tions can  be  raised  n  gainst  the  principle. 

MORG  ARTKN.  On  the  frontiers  of  the  canton 
of  SchweiU,  lies  lake  ^Egeri.  It  is  a  league  in  length, 
very  deep,  and  lias  numerous  fish  of  every  description. 
On  the  eastern  border  of  the  lake  is  the  mountain  of 
Morgarten,  of  which  the  greatest  part  belongs  to  the 
canton  of  Zug.  Here  the  forest  towns,  Schweitz, 
Uri,  and  Unterwalden,  laid  the  basis  of  the  Swiss 
confederation,  by  the  victory  gained  Dec.  6,  1315, 
over  Leopold,  archduke  of  Austria.  (See  Switzer- 
land.) Tliese  cantons,  united  for  ten  years,  declared 
themselves  in  favour  of  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria, 
in  consequence  of  their  hatred  to  Austria.  Frederic  of 
Austria,  therefore,  the  rival  of  Louis,  placed  them 
under  the  ban,  and  the  bishop  of  Constance  excom- 
municated them.  The  emperor  Louis,  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Ments,  however,  absolved  them  from  both 
sentences.  Frederic  then  raised  an  army  of  20,000 
men,  which,  under  the  command  of  his  brother,  Leo- 
pold of  Austria,  advanced  against  the  forest  towns, 
whose  power  was  limited  to  1G00  brave  men.  This 
little  body  occupied  a  narrow  pass,  between  mount 
Morgarten  and  tiie  lake  jF.geri :  part  of  them  were 
s!atioi>ed  on  the  side  of  Ute  steep  mountain.  Leo- 
pold's army  had  hardly  penetrated  the  narrow  pass, 
when  the  Swiss  rolled  heavy  masses  of  stone  upon 
them,  which  threw  the  cavalry  into  disorder,  wound- 
ed and  killed  many  of  the  enemy,  and  dispersed  Uiein. 
Leopold  escaped.  The  three  cantons  now  formed  a 
perpetual  league,  Dec.  8,  1315,  at  Brunnen.  By 
the  year  1513,  ten  cantons  had  successively  joined 
the  confederacy. 

MORG ENSTKRN.    See  Battle-Axe. 

MORGHEN,  R.si'iiaki.,  a  celebrated  engraver, was 
bom  at  Naples,  in  1 758.  He  received  his  early  instruc- 
tions from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards  placed  as  a 
pupil  under  the  celebrated  Volpato,  whom  he  assisted 
in  engraving  the  famous  pictures  of  Raphael,  in  the 
galleries  of  the  Vatican.  The  print  which  represents 
the  miracle  of  Bolsena  is  inscribed  with  his  name. 
After  having  married  the  daughter  of  Volpato,  be  was 
invited  to  Florence,  in  1782,  to  engrave  the  master- 
pieces of  the  Florentine  gallery.  Of  the  works  which 
he  produced  on  this  occasion,  his  copy  of  Raphael's 
Miulojina  delta  seggiola  is  considered  the  most  ex- 
cellent. The  reputation  which  he  acquired  by  his 
labours  on  the  Florentine  gallery,  induced  the  artists 
of  Florence  to  recommend  to  the  grand-duke  to 
employ  him  in  engraving  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  noble 
composition  of  the  Last  Supper,  which  is  painted  on 
the  wall  of  the  refectory,  in  the  Dominicans*  convent, 
at  Milan.  This  picture  is  much  dilapidated,  and  Un- 
drawing which  was  made  from  it  for  Morghen  was 
by  no  means  worthy  of  the  original ;  so  that,  though 
the  engraver  has  given  to  the  world  an  admirable 
print,  be  has  failed  in  giving  a  correct  idea  of  the 
style  ami  merit  of  Leonardo.  In  18*  >3,  he  was  chosen 
an  associate  of  the  French  institute  ;  and,  in  181-'. 
he  was  invited  to  Paris,  by  Napoleon,  who  treated 
him  with  the  most  flMtteriitg  kindness.  Among  the 
most  remarkable  of  Ute  other  numerous  works  of 
Morghen,  may  be  noticed  the  Transfiguration,  from 
!  Raphael  ;  a  Magdalen,  from  Mnriilo  :  a  head  of  Uie 
Saviour,  from  Da  Vinci  ;  tin-  Car  of  Aurora,  from 
Guido  ;  Uie  Hours,  from  Pous*in  ;  Uie  Prue  of  Dinna, 
from  Domenichino ;  the  Monument  of  Clement  NHL. 
from  Caoova    Theseus  vampusliing  Ute  MinoLur  : 
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portraits  of  Dante,  Petrarcs,  Ariosto,  Tasso,  &c.  I 
A  complete  list  of  his  works,  to  the  number  of  about 
SCO,  was  published  by  Palmer  ini,  at  Florence,  in 
1810. 

MORGUE,  La;  a  place  in  Paris,  where  the 
bodies  of  unknown  persons,  who  have  perished  ity 
accident,  murder,  or  suicide,  are  exposal,  tluit  they  | 
oat  be  recognised  bj  their  friends.  If  not  claimed 
after  remaining  three  days,  they  are  buried.  Tlie 
rkubes  of  the  deceased  are  hung  by  the  side  of  the 
bi«dy,  which  is  placed  under  a  glass  case,  on  a  slab  of 
back  marble. 

MOllHOF,  Daniel  George,  a  learned  philologi- 
es] writer,  bom  at  W'ismar,  in  the  duchy  of  Mecklen- 
burg, in  16:t9,  was  educated  at  Stettin  and  Rostock, 
•here  he  studied  jurisprudence,  but,  in  1600,  was 
chosen  professor  of  poetry  at  the  latter  university. 
Previously  to  encaging  in  the  duties  of  his  office,  he 
travelled,  for  two  yesrs,  in  Holland  and  Britain.  In 
1605,  be  became  professor  of  poetry  and  rhetoric  at 
Kiel.  He  visited  Britain  and  Holland  a  second  time 
in  1670,  when  he  contracted  an  intimacy  with  Boyle, 
oikI  with  several  of  the  Dutch  literati.  In  1673,  he 
obtained  the  chair  of  history,  at  Kiel,  and,  in  1680, 
«u  appointed  librarian  to  the  university.  He  died 
in  1091,  at  Pyrmont,  whither  he  had  gone  for  Die 
benefit  of  his  health.  He  was  the  author  of  a  valu- 
able work,  entitled  Polyhittor  LUterurius,  Philoso- 
phKH*.  et  Praeticut.  part  of  which  he  published  at 
Lubeck.  in  1 638.  and  it  was  reprinted,  with  additions, 
in  1695;  but  the  most  complete  edition  is  that  of 
17J7  (?  rob.,  4to).  Morhof  was  also  the  author  of 
a  tract  De  ptira  Diction*  Latina,  and  other  works. 

MORION  ;  a  kind  of  open  helmet,  without  visor 
or  beaver,  somewhat  resembling  a  hat,  which  was 
commonly  worn  by  the  arquebussiers  and  inuske- 
Urrs. 

MORI3CO.  See  Moon. 
MORLA  CHI  ASS.  See  Dalmatia. 
MORLAND,  Gk  irge,  an  eminent  painter  of  rustic 
scenery  and  low  life,  was  born  in  Loudon,  in  1764. 
He  acquired  a  great  degree  of  skill  as  a  faithful  copier 
of  nature,  and,  in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  confined 
himself  to  the  delineation  of  picturesque  Inndscapc ; 
but.  baring  contracted  irregular  habits,  and  a  parti- 
ality for  the  bottle  and  low  company,  he  forsook  the 
woods  and  fields  for  the  ale  house ;  and  stage-coach- 
rcrn,  postilions,  and  drovers  drinking,  became  the 
favourite  subjects  of  his  pencil.  Some  of  his  best 
pieces  exhibit  farm-yards  and  stables,  with  dogs, 
horses,  pig's,  and  cattle  ;  or  scenes  nt  the  door  of  the 
villtge  ale-house  designed  with  all  the  truth  and 
feeling  which  communicate  a  charm  to  the  meanest 
objects,  and  proclaim  the  genius  of  the  artist.  Many 
of  lus  pictures  were  pointed  in  the  midst  of  embar- 
ra^tnents  occasioned  by  his  imprudence,  and  some  of 
litem  while  under  confinement  for  debts  which  he  had 
contracted.  He  fell  a  victim  to  intemperance,  dying 
while  in  confinement,  Oct.  20, 1B04. 

MORN  A  V,  Piuue  ok  (sieurdu  Plessis  Morlay) , 
a  distinguished  French  nobleman  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  born  in  1549,  at  Buhl,  in  Normandy,  was 
educated  by  his  mother  in  the  tenets  of  the  reformed 
religion.  In  1567,  he  entered  the  army,  and  bore 
Ins  part  in  the  civil  wars,  which,  at  that  period, 
detracted  France ;  but,  after  the  massacre  of  St  Bnr- 
thoUimew's,  he  left  his  country,  and  visited  Switzer- 
land, Germany.  Italy,  and  a  great  part  of  the  north 
of  Kurope,  including  England,  where  Elizabeth  re- 
ceived him  with  distinguished  marks  of  favour,  as  an 
able  iupjKMter  of  the  Protestant  cause.  When,  in 
1576,  Henry  of  Navarre  (afterwards  Henry  IV.,  of 
France)  openly  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
party.  De  Mornny  once  more  took  up 
,and  continued  in  the  service  of  this  monarch  dur- 


ing the  whole  struggle  against  the  league  ;  but  when, 
in  1593,  Henry  reconciled  himself  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  De  Moraay  sent  in  his  resignation,  and,  retir- 
ing from  court,  devoted  the  remainder  of  his  life  to 
literary  pursuits,  and  to  advocating,  with  his  pen,  the 
cause  of  that  religion  which  he  had  defended  with  his 
sword.  His  first  work — a  Treatise  on  the  Church — 
appeared  in  1578,  and  was  followed,  the  succeeding 
year,  by  another,  on  the  Truth  of  Christianity.  His 
most  able,  as  well  as  most  celebrated  work,  was  a 
Treatise  on  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's  Supper 
(1598),  in  which  he  vindicated  the  Calvinistic  doc- 
trine, as  opposed  to  that  of  transubstantiation  ;  and 
cardinal  Du  Perron,  two  years  after  its  publication, 
entering  into  a  personal  dispute  with  the  author  on 
the  subject,  in  a  conference  at  Fontainebleau,  the 
latter  maintained  his  argument  with  so  much  ability, 
as  to  acquire,  from  those  of  his  own  persuasion,  the 
appellation  of  the  Protettant  pope.  Seven  years 
afterwards,  he  printed  a  history  of  the  papacy,  under 
the  title  of  the  Mystery  of  Iniquity.  This  estimable 
man,  whose  learning,  constancy,  and  unblemished 
morals,  acquired  the  respect  even  of  his  opponents, 
died  in  1 623,  at  his  chateau  of  La  Forest,  in  Poictou, 
whither  he  had  retired,  in  1621,  after  having  been 
deprived  of  his  government  of  Samnur,  by  Louis 
XIII.  1 1  is  Mem .  et  Corretp.  pour  tervir  d  T  Hiatoire 
de  la  Reformation  et  (let  Guerre*  civile*,  1571 — 1623 
(most  complete  edition,  Paris,  1825,  16  vols.,  with 
a  sketch  of  his  life),  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
history  of  the  time.  Voltaire  has  erected  to  him  a 
fine  monument  in  the  Henriade. 

MOROCCO  (Marakot,  or  Morutch — part  of  an- 
cient Mauritania);  a  large  empire  in  the  north-west 
part  of  Africa,  bounded  N.  by  the  straits  of  Gibraltar 
and  the  Mediterranean,  E.  by  Algiers,  S.  by  Sahara, 
and  W.  by  the  Atlantic ;  about  Ion.  1°  to  10°  VV.; 
lat.  29°  to  36°  N.;  square  miles,  according  to  Gra- 
berg,  290,000.  The  limits  and  divisions  are  not  well 
ascertained.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts  by  the 
great  chain  of  the  Atlas,  which  traverses  it  first  from 
K.  to  W.,  and  then  from  N.  to  S.,  leaving  between 
itself  and  the  sea  a  plain  of  from  50  to  100  miles  in 
breadth.  This  plain,  which  is  400  or  500  miles  in 
length,  in  an  obi  ique  line,  includes  all  the  populous 
ana  fertile  part,  comprising  Morocco  Proper  and 
Fes.  The  division  beyond  the  Atlas  comprises 
Draha,  Tafilet,  Sugulmessa,  &c.  The  populntion  is 
variously  estimated;  by  Graberg,  at  5,000,000;  by 
Chenierand  Hoest,  at  5.000,000  or  6.000,000;  and 
by  Jackson,  at  14,886,000:  population  of  the  cities, 
according  to  Jackson,  995,000 ;  of  Morocco  and 
Pea,  N.  and  W.  of  Atlas,  10.300,000  ;  the  Brebers. 
3,000,000 ;  Tafilet,  S  E.  of  Atlas,  050,000.  This 
statement  is  said  to  have  been  taken  from  the  impe- 
rial register,  but  is  probably  a  great  exaggeration. 
The  chief  towns  are  Morocco,  the  capital,  Fez,  Mr- 
quines,  Mogadore,  the  principal  seaport,  Tarudant. 
Rabat,  Sal  lee,  Tangiers,  Saffet,  and  Tetuan.  The 
government  is  a  most  barbarous  despotism,  under  n 
chief,  styled  the  sultan  of  Fez  and  Morocco,  who  is 
absolute  master  of  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  sub- 
jects. In  many  parts  of  the  country,  his  power  is 
very  precarious,  and  his  superiority  is  acknowledged 
by  many  tribes  merely  by  the  payment  of  tribute. 
The  religion  is  Mohammedan.  The  population  con- 
sists of  Moors,  who  live  in  the  towns,  and  carry  on 
trade  ;  Arabs,  who  dwell  in  the  country,  in  villages  ; 
Brebers,  the  oldest  inhabitants  of  the  land  (see  liar- 
bary  State*);  Negroes,  who  live  in  a  state  of  free- 
dom, dispersed  over  the  country  ;  Jews,  in  a  prat 
measure  the  descendants  of  those  who  were  driven 
from  Spain,  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic;  they  arc 
numerous,  but  despised  and  oppressed  ;  renegado 


Jews  and  Christians,  priiidpallyPSpniiiards  ;  Chris 
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turns,  who  are  merrhants.  artisans,  and  slaves.  The 
grand  physical  characteristic  of  the  country  is  the 
great  chain  of  the  Atlas,  the  summits  of  which  are 
covered  with  perpetual  snow.  The  country  between 
tliis  chain  and  the  ocean  is  watered  by  numerous 
streams  from  the  mountains ;  is  exuberantly  fertile, 
producing  grain,  almonds,  dates,  ami  various  other 
fruits,  bilk  and  wool  are  plentiful.  The  leather 
called  morocco  (q.  v.)  is  manufactured  from  the  skins 
of  the  goals  of  Tafilet.  Morocco  has  mines  of  iron, 
tin,  copper  in  abundance,  antimony  (more  carefully 
worked  than  the  others),  ami  mineral  salt  in  great 
plenty.  (See  Barbary  State*.)  The  early  history 
is  given  in  the  article  Moors.  In  1567.  Mehemed,  a 
sherif,  or  ono  who  claimed  to  be  descended  from  the 
prophet,  obtained  possession  of  the  throne  of  the 
empire,  which  is  still  occupied  by  his  descendants. 
Frequent  and  bloody  civil  wars  Imve  been  carried  on 
by  the  royal  princes,  who  have  ljeen,  for  the  most 
part,  distinguished  only  for  tlieir  cruel  despotism. 
The  most  ferocious  of  these  tyrants  was  Muley  Is. 
mael,  who  died,  after  a  long  reign,  in  1727  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  sou  Muley  Abdidlah,  who 
ascended  the  throne  after  a  long  struggle  with  his 
brothers.  Tliat  prince  was  followed  in  the  govern- 
ment by  his  son  Muley  Sidi  Mohammed  (1 757),  who 
carried  on  war  against  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal, 
but  concluded  treaties  of  peace  with  the  other 
powers.  On  his  death,  in  1790,  a  war  broke  out 
between  his  sous,  on  tlie  subject  of  the  succession. 
Muley  Soliman  finally  obtained  possession  of  the 
throne,  and,  on  the  invasion  of  Fgypt  by  the  French, 
sent  a  contingent  to  the  Turkish  army.  A  treaty 
with  the  United  States,  which  had  been  concluded 
with  Sidi  Mohammed,  in  1786,  was  ratified  by 
Muley  Soliman  in  1795.  By  this  treaty,  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  prisoners  made  in  war  should  not  become 
slaves.  On  the  death  of  Muley  Soliman,  in  1822, 
Iils  nephew,  Muley  Abderrahman,  the  present  sultan, 
succeeded  him.  lie  has  been  principally  employed, 
since  his  accession,  in  endeavouring  to  restore  do- 
mestic tranquillity,  and  reduce  the  rebellious  tribes  of 
the  interior.  He  is  bigoted,  indolent,  and  luxurious, 
but,  as  he  b  not  remarkable  for  any  extreme  tyranny 
or  cruelty,  he  is  considered  a  good  monarch.  The 
last  accounts  from  Morocco  (1831)  describe  the 
country  as  torn  by  internal  dissensions,  the  Breber 
tribes  of  the  mountains  having  gained  some  impor- 
tant advantages  over  the  imperial  forces.  But 
this  unquiet  state  is  the  usual  condition  of  the  empire. 
Besides  the  works  referred  to  in  the  article  Barbary, 
the  reader  may  consult  Jackson's  Morocco,  and 
Brooke's  Travel*  in  Spain  and  Morocco  (London, 
1831). 

MOROCCO  (called,  by  the  natives,  Maraich)  ; 
city,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Morocco ;  Ion. 
7°  15'  W.  ;  lat.  31°  37  N.  ;  population,  according 
to  Chenier.  about  30,000  ;  some  reduce  it  to  20,000; 
others  state  it  at  40,000  or  50,000  ;  Jackson  raises  it 
to  270,000.  It  is  said  to  contain  2000  Jewish  fami- 
lies. It  is  situated  about  120  miles  from  the  sea,  in 
a  pleasant  plain,  planted  with  palm  trees.  It  was 
founded  in  1052  A.  I)  .and,  in  the  following  century, 
under  the  reign  of  Ali  Ben  Yusuf,  it  was  in  its  high- 
est prosperity,  and  has  been  represented  as  containing 
a  population  of  1,000,000.  This  is  probably  very 
much  exaggerated  ;  but  the  c  ircuit  of  its  walls  ap- 
pears still  calculated  for  at  least  300.000.  It  is  now 
very  much  depopulated,  covered  with  ruins  of  houses 
and  gardens  ;  the  streets  are  filled  with  the  rubbish 
of  decayed  buildings;  ami  the  habitations,  being  old, 
swarm  with  vermin.  The  temples,  sanctuaries,  and 
mosques  are  still  numerous,  and  some  of  the  latter 
lofty  and  splendid.  The  emperor's  palace  is  of  hewn 
stone,  on  iimetited  with  marble.    The  air  is  clear  and 


healthy,  and  the  city  is  well  supplied  with  excellent 
water  from  the  river  Tensift,  which  flows  at  a  short 
distance. 

MOROCCO,  or  MAROQUIN  ;  a  line  kind  ot 
leather,  prepared  from  the  skin  of  the  gnat,  original- 
ly brought  from  the  Levant  and  the  Barbary  States, 
but  now  manufactured  in  most  other  countries.  It 
derives  its  name  from  the  empire  of  Morocco,  where 
it  was  probably  invented,  or  first  became  known  to 
Kuropeans.  The  colours  most  commonly  communi- 
cated to  it  ore  red  (by  cochineal)  and  yellow  (by  the 
Avignon  or  yellow  berries). 

MOROSINT.  Francesco,  born  1618,  was  a  gallant 
soldier,  who,  about  die  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  in  his  capacity  of  governor  of  Candia,  de- 
fended that  island,  with  30,000  men,  against  u  Turk- 
ish force  of  four  times  that  amount.  Compelled  at 
length  to  surrender,  he  obtained  terms  which  were 
better  observed  by  the  Ottoman  conquerors  than  was 
their  wont ;  and  although,  on  his  return  to  Venice, 
he  suffered  a  temporary  disgrace,  yet  he  soon  recover- 
ed his  credit  with  the  government,  and  was  appointed 
to  the  office  of  procurator  of  St  Mark's.  Sailing, 
afterwards,  against  his  former  antagonists,  the  Turks, 
he  attacked  tlieir  fleet,  not  far  from  the  Dardanelles, 
ami  totally  defeated  it,  with  great  loss  both  of  ships 
and  men.  Returning  in  triumph  to  Venice,  he  conti- 
nued to  enjoy  great  popularity.  In  1688,  he  was 
elected  doge,  and  survived  his  elevation  about  six 
years,  dying  at  Napoli  di  Romania,  in  1694. 

MOROXYLIC  ACID ;  the  name  applied,  by 
Klaproth,  to  an  acid  not  yet  fully  examined,  aud 
which  was  found  in  combination  with  lime,  forming  u 
black ish-brown  coating,  on  the  trunk  of  a  white  mul- 
berry tree,  at  Palermo.  Its  taste  and  other  quali- 
ties approached  nearest  to  Uiose  possessed  by  die 
succinic  sctd 

MORPHEUS  (from  p^t>,fonn.  because  he  as- 
sumes a  variety  of  forms),  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
mythology ;  a  servant  of  Somnua,  or  Sleep.  He 
lived  in  a  dark,  silent  cave,  impenetrable  by  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  in  Cimmeria.  He  is  often  confounded 
with  the  god  of  sleep,  but  is  more  strictly  the  god  of 
dreams,  and  was  often  sent  out  to  make  known  to 
mortals  the  will  of  the  gods.  He  appeared  only  iu 
a  human  form,  his  brother  Phobetor  (tile  Terrifier) 
lieing  employed  to  assume  the  sliape  of  beasts,  aud 
Phantasos  that  of  inanimate  objects.  Morpheus  is 
represented  as  a  handsome  youth,  crowned  with  pop- 
pies, and  holding  in  his  hand  a  horn  of  plenty,  from 
which  he  scatters  various  figures. 

MORPHIA  ;  a  new  vegetable  alkali,  extracted 
from  opium,  of  which  it  constitutes  the  narcotic  prin- 
ciple. It  is  obtained  pure  by  the  following  process  : 
A  concentrated  infusion  of  opium  is  lioiled  with  a 
small  quantity  of  common  magnesia  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour :  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  grayish  deposit 
falls :  this  is  washed  on  a  filter  with  cold  water,  and, 
when  dry,  digested  in  weak  alcohol  for  some  time,  it t 
a  temperature  beneath  ebullition.  In  this  way,  very 
little  morphia,  but  a  great  quantity  of  colouring  mat- 
ter is  separated.  The  matter  is  then  drained  on  a 
filter,  washed  with  a  little  cold  alcohol,  and  after- 
wards boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  highly  rectified 
alcohol.  This  liquid,  being  filtered  while  hot,  on 
cooling,  deposits  the  morphia  in  crystals,  and  very 
little,  coloured.  The  solution  in  alcohol  aud  crystal- 
lization being  repeated  two  or  three  times,  colourless 
morphia  is  obtained.  It  crystallises  in  double  four- 
sided  pyramids,  whose  liases  are  squares  or  rectangles; 
sometimes  also  in  prisms  with  trapeioidnl  bases.  It 
dissolves  in  eighty-two  times  its  weight  of  boiling 
water,  and  the  solution,  on  cooling,  deposits  regular 
and  colourless  crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  thirty-six 
limes  its  weight  of  Wiling  alcohol,  and  in  forty  two 
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times  its  weight  of  coltl  alcohoL    It  dissolves  in  eight  | 
times  its  weight  of  sulphuric  ether.   A 11  these  solu- 
tion change  the  infusion  of  bracil  wood  to  violet,  and 
tinctnre-of  rhubarb  to  brown.    According  to  M. 
morphia  consists  of 


Carton. 


ioO.O 


With  seals,  it  forms  a  clnss  of  salts  in  like  manner as 
do  the  other  vegetable  alkalis.  Sulphate  of  morphia 
crystallises  in  prams,  which  dissolve  in  twice  their 
weight  of  distilled  water.    They  are  composed  of 
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SttraU  of  morphia  yields  needle- formed  crystals  in 
urn.  which  are  soluble  in  one  and  a  half  times  their 
weight  of  distilled  water.  Muriate  of  morphia  is 
-  .mUe  in  ten  and  a  half  times  its  weight  of  distilled 
water.  The  acetate  crystallizes  in  needles,  the  tar- 
trite  in  prisms,  and  the  carbonate  in  short  prisms. 
Tincture  of  galls  is  said  to  be  a  good  test  of  morphia, 
free  or  combined.  Subacetate  of  lead  throws  down 
all  the  animal  matters  with  which  acetate  of  ammonia 
nu»y  roue  to  be  associated  in  the  stomach,  without 
acting  on  that  vegetable  salt.  The  excess  of  lead 
may  Ik-  separated  from  the  clear  liquor  by  a  few  bub- 
bles of  suJphureted  hydrogen ;  and  the  morphia  may 
then  be  recognised  by  crystallisation  in  vacuo,  and 
by  the  red  colour  which  nitric  acid  imparts  to  it.  No 
morphia  is  found  in  the  blood  of  animals  killed  with 
a.  .Morphia  acts  with  great  energy  on  the  animal 
economy.  A  grain  and  a  half,  taken  at  three  differ- 
ent  times,  produced  such  violent  symptoms  upon  three 
young  men  of  seventeen  years  of  age,  that  Set-turner 
was  alarmed  lest  the  consequences  should  have  proved 
fatal. 

MORPHOLOGY  (from  *+tfn.  form,  and  x»yt, 
dnctrine);  the  science  which  treats  of  the  formation 
tad  constant  change  of  organic  bodies.  Goethe,  the 
German  poet,  first  formed  the  word,  and  treated  the 
Hibjrct  a«  a  separate  branch  of  natural  history.  In 
h«  Brio-age  zur  Xaturwusentehaft  Uberhaupt  und 
mr  Morpkoiogie  itubeiondere  (Tubingen,  1817,  et 
*rq.).  he  directs  attention  to  the  uninterrupted  change 
of  all  bodies,  particularly  organic  bodies,  and  the  fact 
of  their  consisting,  even  when  they  appear  ns  single 
individuals,  of  parts  which  contain  the  germs  of  in- 
dividual life  within  them.  He  shows  this  to  be  the 
rase  n  iih  piants  from  their  propagation  by  eyes  and 
cntungs.  The*  growth  from  seed  appears  to  him  quite 
a  shsiiar  phenomenon.  Among  animals,  he  adduces 
the  instance  <if"  the  infusoria.  The  polypes  and  some 
reptiles  whose  parts,  on  division,  form  entire  animals, 
latent  likewise  be  mentioned. 

MORRIS,  Robebt,  the  chief  financier  of  the 
American  revolution,  was  born  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land, January,  1733 — 4.  O.  S  ,  of  respectable  parent- 
age.  His  father  embarked  for  America,  and  caused 
hint  in  follow  at  the  age  of  thirteen.    He  received 
only  an  English  education. and,  before  he  reached  his 
fifteenth  year,  teas  placed  in  the  counting-house  of 
Mr  Charles  Willing,  at  that  time  one  of  the  first 
tofrrfcant*  of  Philadelphia.    Fidelity,  diligence,  and 
^anty  gained  him  the  full  confidence  and  favour  of 
Mr  Wiling,  after  whose  death  he  was  taken  into 
J»rn*Tship  by  his  son,  Thomas  Willing,  subsequently 
(or  ient  of  the  bank  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Hfe  partnership  lasted  from  the  year  1754  until 
17*1— thr  long  period  of  thirty-nine  years.    At  the 
of  the  American  revolution,  Mr 


Morris  was  nmre  extensively  engaged  in  comroerre 
than  any  other  merchant  of  Philadelphia.  No  one 
embraced  the  American  cause  with  more  zeal  and 
firmness,  and  few  with  more  influence  and  risk.  He 
declared  himself  immediately  against  the  stamp  act, 
signed,  without  hesitation,  the  non-importation  agree- 
ment of  1765,  and,  in  so  doing,  the  house  of  Willing 
and  Morris  made  a  direct  and  serious  sacrifice  of 
trade.  In  1775,  Mr  Morris  was  appointed  by  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania  one  of  the  delegates  to  the 
second  general  congress.  He  was  placed  upon 
every  committee  of  ways  and  means,  and  connected 
with  all  the  deliberations  and  arrangements  relative 
to  the  navy,  maritime  affairs,  and  financial  interests. 
Besides  aiding  his  country  by  his  judgment  and  talents 
for  business,  he  borrowed  money,  to  a  very  large 
amount,  on  his  personal  responsibility,  for  the  use  of 
the  government.  This  personal  credit,  growing  out 
of  his  reputation  for  probity,  ability,  and  resources, 
was  wonderful,  and  of  incalculable  advantage  to  the 
American  cause.  It  rarely  failed,  when  the  trea- 
sury yielded  nothing  for  the  public  exigencies.  In 
May,  1777,  he  was  elected  a  third  time  to  congress, 
by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania,  and  continued  to 
be  the  soul  of  the  financial  concerns.  Washington, 
to  whom  he  was  deputed  by  congress,  in  the  autumn 
of  1777,  conceived  the  utmost  faith  hi  his  patriotism 
and  ability,  which  all  the  subsequent  events  of  their 
intimate  intercourse  and  the  connexion  of  Morris 
with  public  affairs  served  to  perpetuate.  In  the 
year  1780,  Mr  Morris  established  a  bank  by  sub- 
scription, of  which  bis  share  was  £10,000,  mainly 
with  the  object  of  supplying  the  army  with  provisions, 
— 3,000,000  of  rations,  and  300  hogsheads  of  mm. 
It  continued  until  the  following  year,  when  the  bank 
of  North  America  was  founded.  His  extensive  com- 
mercial and  private  correspondence  with  Great  Bri- 
tain and  the  continent,  furnished  him  with  early  and 
important  political  information.  His  constant  mani- 
festations of  confidence  in  the  issue  of  the  revolution- 
ary struggle  inspired  many  others  with  the  same  sen- 
timent. His  whole  example  did  incalculable  service. 
February  20,  1781,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  finance,  and,  by  subsequent  resolutions  of  congress, 
vested  with  powers  which  gave  him,  in  fact,  the  con- 
trol of  all  the  public  pecuniary  interests.  This  ar- 
duous office  he  admirably  discharged  until  the  end 
of  the  war.  "  The  whole  business  of  finance,"  said 
he,  M  may  be  comprised  in  two  short  but  comprehen- 
sive sentences,— it  is  to  raise  the  public  revenue  by 
such  modes  as  may  be  most  easy,  and  most  equal  to 
the  people,  and  to  expend  it  in  the  most  frugal,  fair, 
and  honest  manner."  The  condition  of  the  treasury, 
when  he  undertook  it,  was  nearly  as  bud  as  possible. 
Upon  its  improvement  depended  the  preservation  of 
the  military  force.  The  establishment  of  the  bank  of 
North  America  was  one  of  his  first  and  most  liene- 
ficial  measures.  1'he  notes  of  the  institution  were 
declared  by  congress  receivable  as  gold  and  silver 
for  the  payment  of  all  duties  and  taxes  in  each  of  the 
United  States.  Morris  furnished  the  plan,  and  pub- 
Ijshed  it,  with  a  cogent  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of 
all  American  citizens.  A  contemporary  writer  has 
remarked  that  "  the  sudden  restoration  of  public  and 
private  credit,  which  took  place  on  the  establishment 
of  the  bank,  was  an  event  as  extraordinary  in  itself 
as  any  domestic  occurrence  during  the  progress  of 
the  revolution."  At  this  time,  the  private  fortune  of 
Mr  Morris  was  ample,  but  supposed  to  be  much 
larger  than  it  really  was;  and  he  rendered  this  per- 
sonal credit  subservient  to  the  public  good.  He 
pledged  it  whenever  his  official  resources  were  inade. 
qnate.  His  advances  at  particular  times,  on  account 
of  the  confederacy  or  of  individual  states,  were  enor- 
His  general  situation,  and  the  impossibility 
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of  relieving  all  the  wants  which  were  referred  to  his 
department,  exposed  him  to  slanderous  charges  and 
harsh  suspicious,  which  have  in  no  instance  withstood 
a  fair  inquiry.  The  necessary  supplies  of  every  thing 
required  for  Washington's  expedition  against  Corn- 
wall were  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of  Mr  Morris's 
credit.  He  issued  his  own  notes  to  the  amount  of 
one  million  four  hundred  thousand  dollars,  which 
were  finally  all  paid.  These  were  the  sinews  of 
war,  without  which  Cornwallis  could  not  have  been 
captured.  The  history  of  the  difficulties  which  be 
had  to  evade  or  overcome,  and  the  expedients  to 
which  he  resorted  in  the  course  of  his  financial  ad- 
ministration, would  fill  a  volume.  A  number  of 
them  are  related,  with  interesting  details,  in  the 
of  his  career,  included  in  the  Biography  of  the 
i  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  They 
are  also  stated,  in  the  most  instructive  and  impres- 
sive manner,  in  that  part  of  his  able  and  voluminous 
correspondence,  which  has  been  given  to  the  world. 
January  24,  1783,  Mr  Morris  announced  to  the  pre- 
sident of  congress  his  intention  to  resign  the  office  of 
superintendent  of  finance.  Nothing  but  the  public 
danger  could  have  iuduced  him  to  accept  it,  and,  the 
danger  being  past,  he  felt  himself  at  liberty  to  escape 
from  excessive  toil  and  manifold  liability.  He  con- 
sented, however,  to  serve  until  the  first  of  May.  On 
the  2d  of  May,  after  repeated  conferences  with  a 
committee  of  congress,  he  was  prevailed  upon  to 
continue  in  office, and  he  did  not  finally  leave  it  until 
November,  1784.  At  his  request,  in  May  of  that 
year,  congress  appointed  a  board  of  treasury  commis- 
sioners, who  were  to  co-operate  with  and  succeed  him 
in  the  management  of  the  finances.  In  rendering  an 
account  of  his  stewardship,  he  published  an  able 
address  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  ! 


taming  excellent  counsel.     In  September,  1781, 
congress  had  resolved  that  "  until  an  agent  of  marine 
should  be  appointed,  all  the  duties,  powers,  and 
authority  assigned  to  that  office  should  devolve  on, 
and  be  executed  by  the  superintendent  of  finance." 
The  additional  burden  was  irksome  to  Mr  Morris. 
No  agent  was  appointed,  and  he  was  thus  obliged  to 
administer  Ute  atfairs  of  the  navy,  until  the  close  of 
the  year  1784.   His  expansive  faculties,  his  habits  of 
order,  his  energy  and  rigid  justice  in  the  transaction 
of  business,  enabled  him  to  acquit  himself  creditably 
in  this  sphere.    In  1786,  Mr  Morris  consented  to  be 
elected  into  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  bank  of 
North  America.     Tarty  spirit  prevailed  over  his 
logic  and  eloquence ;  but  the  exertions  of  the  friends 
ofthe  institution  were,  in  the  succeeding  legislature, 
crowned  with  success.    In  1786  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  convention  which  framed  the  federal 
constitution.    No  man  had  more  often  and  severely 
felt  the  want  of  an  efficient  government.    He  had 
incessantly  asked  for  a  stronger  bond,  or  instrument, 
than  the  old  confederation,  for  "  a  firm,  wise,  manly 
system  of  federal  government ;"  and  he  strenuously 
co-operated  in  devising  and  recommending  the  pre- 
sent. In  1788,  Ute  general  assembly  of  Pennsylvania 
appointed  him  to  represent  the  state  in  the  first  senate 
of  the  United  States,  which  assembled  at  New  York. 
As  a  member  of  that  body,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  wise  counsels,  and  particularly  by  an  irresistible 
speech  for  the  repeal  of  the  tender  laws.    He  was  a 
fluent,  correct,  and  impressive  orator ;  he  wrote  with 
ease  and  terseness;  his  fund  of  political  knowledge 
could  not  but  be  ample ;  his  acquaintance  with  the 
affairs  of  the  world  exceeded,  in  extent  and  diversity, 
that  of  any  of  his  fellow  patriots,  Franklin  excepted  ; 
his  conversation  was  therefore  replete  with  interest 
and  instruction.    When  the  federal  government  was 
i,  Washington  offen  d  him  the  post  of  secre- 


tary of  the  treasury,  which  he  declined  ;  and,  being 
requested  to  designate  a  person  for  it,  he  named 
general  Hamilton, — a  most  lutppy  though  not  an 
expected  choice.  At  the  conclusion  of  Uiewar,  he 
was  among  the  first  who  engaged  in  the  East  India 
and  China  trade.  In  the  spring  of  1784,  lie  despatched 
the  ship  Empress  of  China,  captain  Green,  from  New 
York  to  Canton,  being  the  first  American  vessel  that 
ever  appeared  in  that  port.  He  also  made  the  first 
attempt  to  effect  what  is  termed  an  out  of  season 
passage  to  China.  This  passage  is  effected  by  going 
round  the  south  cape  of  New  Holland,  thus  avoiding 
the  periodical  winds  prevalent  at  certain  periods  in 
the  China  sea.  In  prosecution  of  this  object,  the 
ship  Alliance,  captain  Read,  equipped  with  ten 
twelve-pounders,  and  sixty-five  men,  sailed  from  the 
Delaware,  June  20,  1787,  ami  arrived  in  safety,  Dec. 
'■£2,  at  Canton,  where  considerable  inquiries  were 
made  by  the  European  commanders  respecting  the 
route  th.it  had  been  taken,  as  it  was  wholly  a  novel 
thing  for  a  vessel  to  arrive  at  that  season  of  the  year. 
As  no  ship  had  ever  before  made  a  similar  passage, 
great  astonishment  was  manifested  ;  and  the  lords  ot 
the  admiralty  subsequently  applied  to  Mr  Morris  for 
information  with  regard  to  the  track  of  the  ship.  It 
is  said  that  her  probable  route  was,  previous  to  her 
departure,  marked  out  by  Mr  Morris,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  Mr  Oouvemeur  Morris.  In  his  old  age,  Mr 
Morris  embarked  in  vast  land  speculations,  which 
proved  fatal  to  his  fortune.  The  man  to  whose  finan- 
cial operations  the  Americans  were  said  to  owe  as 
much  as  to  the  negotiations  of  Franklin,  or  even  the 
arms  of  Washington,  passed  the  latter  years  of  his  life 
in  prison,  confined  for  debt.  He  sunk  into  the  tomb  on 
the  8th  of  May,  1806.  Mr  Morris  was  of  large  frame, 
with  a  fine,  open,  bland  countenance,  and  simple 
maimers.  Until  the  period  of  his  impoverishment, 
his  house  was  a  scene  of  the  most  liberal  hospitality. 
It  was  open,  for  nearly  half  a  century,  to  all  the  stran- 
gers of  good  society  who  visited  Philadelphia.  He  was 
temperate  in  food,  but  fond  of  convivial  meetings. 
No  one  parted  with  his  money  more  freely  for  public 
or  private  purposes  of  a  meritorious  nature. 

MORRIS,  Gopvkr.necr,  an  eminent  American 
statesman  and  orator,  was  born  at  Morrisania,  near 
the  city  of  New  York,  January  91,  175?.  He  was 
educated  at  King's  college  in  that  city,  where  he  was 
graduated  bachelor  of  arts  in  May,  1768.  Imme- 
diately after  he  entered  the  office  of  William  Smith 

law. 
profi- 
ciency in  all  his  studies  was  remarkable.  He 
acquired  early  much  reputation  as  a  man  of  brilliant 
talents  and  various  promise.  His  person,  address-, 
manners,  elocution,  were  of  a  superior  order.  In 
May,  1775,  Mr  Morris  was  chosen  a  delegate  to  the 
provincial  congress  of  New  York.  In  June  of  that 
year,  he  served  on  a  committee  with  general  Mont- 
gomery, to  confer  with  general  Washington  respect- 
ing the  manner  of  his  introduction  to  the  congress. 
He  entered  with  seal  and  efficiency  into  all  the 
questions  and  proceedings  which  referred  to  a  vigor- 
ous resistance  to  the  pretensions  of  the  mother 
country.  In  1776  (December),  he  acted  as  one  of 
the  committee  for  drafting  a  constitution  for  the 
state  of  New  York,  which  was  reported  in  March, 
and  adopted  in  April,  of  that  year,  after  repeated 
and  very  able  debates,  in  which  Jay,  Morris,  and 
Robert  R.  Livingston  were  the  principal  speakers. 
In  July,  1777,  he  served  as  member  of  a  committee 
from  the  New  York  congress,  to  repair  to  the  head- 
quarters of  Schuyler's  army,  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  of  the  evacuation  of  Ticondernga.  In  October 
of  tliat  year,  he  joined  the  continental  congress  at 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and,  in  1778,  wrote  the  i patriotic 


(the  historian  of  the  colony),  as  a  student  of 
In  1771,  he  was  licensed  to  practice  law.    His  j 
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aini  successful  pamphlet  called  Observations  on  the 
American  Revolution,  which  he  published  at  the 
beginning-  of  1779.    We  must  refer  to  the  journals 
of  congress  for  un  account  of  his  many  and  valuable 
services,  rendered  in  that  body  to  the  revolutionary 
cause.    In  July,  1781,  he  accepted  the  post  of  assis- 
tant superintendent  of  finance,  as  the  colleague  of 
Robert  Morris.    He  filled  every  office  to  which  he 
was  called  with  characteristic  seal  and  ability. 
Aftrr  the  war  of  the  revolution,  he  embarked,  with 
Robert  Morris,  in  mercantile  enterprises.    In  1785, 
he  published  an  Address  to  the  Assembly  of  Penn- 
sylvania on  the  Abolition  of  the  Kank  of  North 
.tarries,  in  which  he  cogently  argued  against  that 
project.    In  December,  17S6,  he  purchased  from  his 
brother  the  fine  estate  of  Morrisania,  and  made  it  his 
dwelling-place.    Here  he  devoted  himself  to  liberal 
t todies.    In  the  following  year,  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction as  a  member  of  the  convention  for  framing 
U;e  constitution  of  the  United  Suites.    December  15, 
17S8.  he  sailed  for  France,  where  he  was  occupied 
in  felling  lands  and  pursuing  money  speculations 
until  March,  1790,  when  he  proceeded  to  London  as 
private  agent  of  the  American  government  with  regard 
to  the  c  millions  of  the  old  treaty,  and  the  inclina- 
tion ot  the  British  cabinet  to  form  a  commercial  treaty. 
In  November,  1790,  he  returned  to  Paris,  having  made 
a  tour  in  (iennany.    In  the  interval  between  this 
period  ajid  the  beginning  of  the  year  1792,  he  passed 
several  times  on  public  business  between  the  British 
and  French  capitals.    February  6,  1792,  he  received 
his  appointment  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  France, 
■nd  was  presented  to  the  king,  June  3.    He  held 
this  station  with  great  eclat  until  October,  1794. 
He  wiuie*«ed  the  most  interesting  scenes  of  the 
revolution  in  the  capital,  and  maintained  personal 
intercourse  with  the  conspicuous  politicians  of  the 
several  parties.    The  abundant  memorials  which  he 
has  left  of  his  sojourn  in  France,  and  his  travels  on 
tJie  European  continent,  possess  the  highest  interest 
and  much  historical  value.   .He  made  extensive 
jmirwys  after  he  ceased  to  be  minister  plenipoten- 
tiary, of  which  he  kept  a  full  diary.    In  the  autumn 
of  1798,  Mr  Morris  returned  to  the  United  States, 
to  engage  in  politics,  with  enhanced  celebrity  and  a 
large  additional  stock  of  political  and  literary  know- 
tw%e.    He  was  universally  admitted  to  be  one  of  the 
most  accomplished  and  prominent  gentlemen  of  his 
country.  In  1800  be  entered  the  senate  of  the  United 
Mates,  where  his  eloquence  and  information  made 
fun  conspicuous.    The  two  eulogies  which  he  pro- 
oouocnl — one  on  general  Washington,  and  the  other 
at  the  funeral  of  general  Hamilton — are  specimens 
of  ha  rhetorical  style.    His  delivery  was  excellent. 
Mr  Micro,  at  an  early  period,  gave  special  and 
'Sgarinns  attention  to  the  project  of  that  grand  canal 
by  which  lite  state  of  New  York  has  been  so  much 
huMired  and  benefited.    In  the  Minwner  of  1HL0,  he  I 
clammed  the  canal  route  to  lake  Erie.    The  share 
»tuch  he  had  in  originating  and  promoting  that 
noble  work,      stated  in  the  regular  history  which 
I**  been  published  of  its  conception  ami  progress, 
hi  May.  181  ST,  he  pronounced  a  public  and  impressive 
talopum  on  the  venerable  George  Clinton;  in  the  same 
!<ar,  an  oration  before  Uie  New  York  historical  so- 
cet?;  in  1814,  another  on  the  restoration  of  the 
Bourbons  in  France  ;  in  1816,  a  discourse  before  the 
York  historical  society.    Mr  Morris  died  at 
Morrisania,  November  5,  1816.     He  passed  the 
Utter  tears  of  his  life  at  Morrisania,  exercising  an 
^*T»at  and  munificent  hospitality,  reviewing  the 
xuhes  of  his  early  days,  and  carrying  on  a  very 
'"terming  commerce  of  letters  with  statesmen  and 
l*mu  in  Europe  and  America.   The  activity  of  his 
niod,  the  richness  of  his  fancy,  and  the  copiousness 


of  bis  eloquent  conversation,  were  the  admiration  cf 
all  his  acquaintance.  A  selection  from  his  volumin- 
ous and  valuable  papers,  accompanied  bv  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  has  been  published  by  Mr  Jural  Sjiarks. 

MORRIS-DANCE  (from  Morisco,  Moorish),  sup- 
posed to  liave  been  ilcrived  from  the  Moriscos  in 
Spain,  was  formerly  danced  at  puppet-shows,  May- 
games,  &c,  in  England.  According  to  some 
writers,  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  III.,  when  John  of  Gaunt  returned  from 
Spain ;  but  it  was  more  probably  borrowed  from 
France  or  the  Low  countries.  In  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VII.  and  VIII.,  it  was  a  principal  feature  in 
the  popular  festivals.  In  the  May-games  of  Robin 
Hood,  and  the  pageant  of  the  Lord  of  Misrule, 
morris-dancers  formed  an  important  part.  The  more 
ancient  May-game  and  morris  consisted  of  the  follow- 
ing  diameters:  Robin  Hood,  Little  John,  Friar  Tuck, 
Maid  Marian,  the  queen  or  lady  of  the  May,  the  fool, 
the  piper,  and  several  dancers,  variously  habited.  A 
hobby-horse  and  a  dragon  were  afterwards  added. 
In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI 11.,  the  morris-dancers 
were  dressed  in  gilt  leather  and  silver  paper,  and 
sometimes  in  coats  of  white  and  spangled  fustian. 
Bells,  to  the  number  of  thirty  or  forty,  hung  from 
their  garters,  and  purses  were  stuck  in  their  girdles. 
See  Donee's  Dissertation  on  the  Ancient  English 
Morris-Dance,  iu  vol.  ii.  of  his  Illustrations  of  ShaJts- 
peure. 

MORSE.    See  IValrus. 

MORTALITY.  The  law  of  mortality  is  that 
wliich  determines  the  proportion  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  die  in  any  assigned  period  of  life  or 
interval  of  age,  out  of  a  given  number  who  enter 
upon  the  same  interval,  antrconsequently  the  propor- 
tion of  those  who  survive.  Tables  showing  how 
many  out  of  a  great  number  of  children,  as  10,000,  or 
100,000,  born  alive,  die  in  each  year  of  their  age, 
and  consequently  how  many  complete  each  year,  and 
exhibiting  this  law  through  the  whole  extent  of  life, 
are  called  tables  of  mortality.  The  basis  of  such 
calculations  must  be  an  accurate  register  of  the  num- 
ber of  births  and  deaths,  and  in  the  case  of  the  latter, 
at  what  ages,  in  a  given  district  or  extent  of  country. 
In  England,  the  bills  of  mortality,  or  abstracts  from 
parish  registers,  show  the  numbers  who  are  born  and 
die  in  the  different  parishes  ;  and  in  other  countries 
similar  mortuary  registers  are  kept.  The  results 
furnished  by  such  tables  are  very  various,  and  of 
great  interest  If  the  registers  are  kept  with  suffi- 
cient accuracy  and  minuteness,  they  would  enable  us 
to  determine  the  proportion  of  deaths,  not  only  at 
different  ages,  and  in  different  regions,  but  at  dif- 
ferent seasons,  in  persons  of  different  occupations  and 
habits,  in  towns,  or  the  country,  and  would  afford 
valuable  materials  for  the  science  of  political  econo- 
my. Although  much  more  attention  has  been  paid 
to  this  subject  in  recent  times,  yet  the  observations 
have  not  been  so  extensive  nor  so  accurate  as  is 
desirable.  The  first  table  of  mortality  was  con- 
structed by  doctor  Hal  ley,  from  the  mortuary  regis- 
ters of  Breslau,  for  five  years  ending  with  1691,  and 
was  inserted  in  his  paper  on  the  subject  in  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  for  1693,  with  many  use- 
ful observations  on  the  purposes  to  which  such  tables 
may  be  applied.  In  1742,  the  celebrated  work  of 
Sussmilch  on  this  subject  appeared  under  the  title  of 
Die gottliche  Ordnvng  in  die  Veran  derringer*  des  mm- 
schlichen  Gesehlechts,  &c.  (2  vols.),  of  which  a  third 
edition  was  published  in  1775,  with  a  supplementary 
volume  by  Hamnaiin.  Since  that  period,  many  val- 
uable works  have  been  published  on  the  subject,  by 
Deparrieux,  Struyck,  Birch.  Muret,  Messnnce,  Price, 
Krafft,  Barton  (American  Phil.  Soc.,  1793),  &c.,  and 
registers  have  been  kept  more  generally  and  with 
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greater  care.  For  differ? nt  views  of  the  subject,  see 
Annuities,  Longevity,  Physiology. 

MORTAR  is  a  kind  of  short  cannon,  of  a  large 
bore,  with  chambers.    Mortars  are  made  of  stone, 
brass,  or  iron.  Their  use  is  to  throw  hollow  shells  fill- 
ed with  powder,  which,  felling  on  any  building,  or  into 
the  works  of  a  fortification,  burst,  and  their  fragments 
destroy  every  thing  within  reach ;  also  balls  of  stone, 
carcasses  (q.  v.),  bags  filled  with  grape  shot,  &c. 
They  were  first  used  in  sieges,  for  throwing  great 
balls  of  stone  and  of  red-hot  iron,  before  the  inven- 
tion of  shells.    On  this  account,  the  caliber  of  a 
mortar,  in  Germany,  is  generally  estimated  by  the 
weight  of  a  stone  of  the  size  of  the  bomb  which  it  is 
intended  to  throw.    In  Denmark  and  Russia,  on  the 
contrary,  the  caliber  is  estimated  by  the  actual 
weight  of  an  iron  ball  fitting  it;  in  Britain  and 
France,  by  its  diameter  in  inches.    In  the  larger 
states  of  Europe,  ten,  sixteen,  twenty-fire,  thirty, 
fifty,  and  sixty  pound  mortars,  according  to  the  stone 
weight  measure,  are  used.    In  the  Prussian  army, 
seven,  ten,  twenty-five,  fifty,  seventy-five  pound  mor- 
tars are  c  ustoiaary.  Formerly  they  were  used  even  of 
120  pounds'  weight;  but  these  are  not  employed  at 
present,  except  in  particular  cases.   Their  length  is 
generally  from  two  and  three- fourths  to  three  and 
one-fourth  times  the  diameter  of  the  caliber.    The  in- 
terior parts  of  a  mortar  are  the  chamber,  the  bore, 
the  mouth,  the  vent    The  chamber  is  the  place 
where  the  charge  of  powder  is  lodged.    The  shape 
of  the  chamber  varies.    It  is  generally  conical,  more 
or  less  truncated.    Land  mortars  are  those  used  in 
sieges,  and  mounted  on  beds.   The  beds  are  made 
of  very  solid  timber,  and  placed  upon  very  strong 
timber  frames.    The  bed  is  so  made  as  to  turn 
round.   Stone  mortars  serve  to  throw  stones  into  the 
enemy's  works,  when  near  at  hand.    Sea  mortars 
are  those  which  are  fixed  in  bomb-vessels,  for  bom- 
barding places  by  sea.   They  are  made  much  longer, 
and  somewhat  heavier  than  land  mortars.   The  use 
of  mortars  is  thought  to  be  older  than  tluit  of  cannon, 
for  they  were  employed  in  the  wars  of  Italy  to  throw 
balls  of  red-hot  iron  and  stones  long  before  the  inven- 
tion of  shells.   It  is  generally  believed  that  the  Ger- 
mans were  the  inventors,  ana  that  they  were  used  at 
the  siege  of  Naples,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  VIII.,  in 
1435.  It  is  more  certain  that  shells  were  thrown  out 
of  mortars  at  the  siege  of  Wachtendonk,  in  1688,  by 
the  count  of  Mansfeld.   For  further  information,  see 
Bomb,  and  Howitzer. 
MORTAR.    See  Cement. 
MORTGAGE.    A  mortgage  is  a  conveyance  or 
transfer  of  real  or  personal  estate  to  secure  the  gran- 
tee or  assignee  the  payment  of  some  debt,  or  the 
performance  of  some  agreement,  with  a  condition 
or  understanding  that,  in  case  of  the  debt  being  paid, 
or  the  agreement,  being  performed  within  a  certain 
time,  and  in  the  specified  manner,  the  conveyance 
or  assignment  shall  be  void,  and  the  land,  or  per- 
sonal property  revert  to,  or  rather,  still  belong  to 
the  mortgager.   The  English,  and  so  the  American 
mortgage  of  land  is  mostly  borrowed  from  Uie 
civil  law  (see  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.,  pert 
4,  lecture  57;  Brown's  Civil  Law,  vol.  i.,  p.  200), 
or,  at  least,  many  of  the  rules  and  incidents  of  the 
Roman  ht/pothecn  coincide  with  ours  relating  to 
mortgages.    The  essential  characteristic  of  a  mort- 
gage, however,  according  to  the  import  and  definition 
of  the  term,  must  l>e  the  same  in  all  countries,  namely, 
an  agreement  that  the  property  conveyed  or  transfer- 
red, whether  real  or  personal,  shall  not  ateolutely  go, 
and  belong  to  the  grantee  or  assignee,  in  case  the 
debt  intended  to  be  secured  shall  be  paid,  or  Uie 
contract,  whatever  it  may  be.  intended  to  be  guaran- 
teed, shall  be  performed  within  the  time  and  terms 


agreed  upon.    The  rules  and  incidents  of  such  an 
hypoUiecation  will  therefore  liave  some  resemblance 
under  all  codes  of  laws.    There  is  no  limitation 
of  the  kind  of  debts  or  contracts,  the  payment  or 
performance  of  which  may  be  secured  by  mortgage  ; 
for  all  legal  ones  may  be  so  guaranteed.  What  will 
be  a  sufficient  conveyance  of  the  property,  whether 
real  or  personal,  will  again  depend  on  the  laws  of  the 
place.    A  conveyance  of  land,  for  instance,  must,  in 
most  countries,  be  made  in  writing,  and  with  certain 
formalities.   So  in  England,  the  right  of  property  in 
a  ship  must  appear  by  a  bill  of  sale.  Whatever  these 
rules  are  by  which  the  absolute  transfer  of  property 
is  regulated,  they  will  equally  apply  to  a  conveyance 
or  assignment  by  way  of  hypotliecation.   As  real 
estate  is  usually  required  by  the  laws  to  be  conveyed 
hy  written  documents,  and  according  to  the  laws  of 
most  places,  these  conveyances  are  evidenced  by 
public  records  of  the  instruments  by  which  they  are 
made,  there  is  no  necessity  of  an  open,  visible  pos- 
session of  the  estate  by  Uie  grantee,  that  the  public 
may  take  notice  of  the  grant,  for  they  may  find  the 
evidence  of  it  at  the  office  of  public  record.  The 
case  is  not  the  same  with  personal  property,  the  title 
to  which  is  usually  confirmed  and  established  to  the 
purchaser  by  a  delivery  of  the  article  into  his  posses- 
sion.   In  respect  to  all  chattels,  of  which  manual 
possession  and  transfer  from  place  to  place  b  prac- 
ticable, the  delivery  by  the  vender,  and  actual 
possession  by  the  purchaser,  are  very  material  cir- 
cumsUuwes  in  establishing  the  right  of  property  in  the 
latter.   It  is,  indeed,  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of  the 
English,  and  also  of  the  American  law,  that  movables 
cannot  be  validly  sold  or  mortgaged  without  a  delivery, 
actual  or  constructive,  to  the  purchaser  or  mortgagee, 
and  a  possession  by  him.   But  this  rule  is  very  much 
modified  and  relaxed ;  not  that  a  delivery  to,  and 
{■ossession  by  the  vendee  and  mortgagee  are  not  con- 
sidered requisite  to  establish  his  title,  but  a  very  libe- 
ral interpretation  has  been  put  upon  circumstances 
showing  a  constructive  delivery  and  possession.  The 
object  and  policy  of  the  law  is  to  leave  the  movable, 
just  as  it  does  land,  to  be  used  either  by  the  mortga- 
ger or  mortgagee,  without  affecting  their  mutual 
rights  and  obligations  as  to  the  property  in  the  thing, 
as  far  as  this  indulgence  can  be  carried  without  lead- 
tag  other  persons  into  a  misapprehension,  and  expos- 
tag  them  to  fraud  and  imposition  in  giving  credit  to 
the  mortgager,  upon  the  supposition  of  his  being  the 
absolute  owner  of  the  property  hypothecated.  The 
various  rules  and  distinctions  by  which  the  mortgage 
of  chattels  is  regulated  in  this  respect,  constitute  an 
essential  part  of  the  law  upon  this  subject.  But, 
after  all,  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  general  doctrine, 
that  a  mortgaged  clialtel  must  be  in  possession  of  the 
mortgagee,  in  order  to  render  his  title  secure ;  and 
where  the  mortgage  has,  by  the  law,  been  permitted 
still  to  use  the  thing,  it  is  only  in  cases  where  his 
jxjssession  is,  in  legalconstruction,  that  of  the  mort- 
gagee.   The  most  material  consideration  relating  to 
mortgages,  whether  of  lands  or  chattels,  is  the  effect 
of  tile  nou- performance  of  Uie  condition  by  the  mort- 
gager. This  will  depend,  it  is  true,  in  part,  upon  the. 
terms  of  the  contract  of  hypothecation  or  mortgage. 
If  it  be  agreed  between  Uie  parties,  that,  in  case  of 
non-performance  of  Uie  condiUon  of  Uie  hypotheca- 
tion, Uie  mortgagee  shall  sell  Uie  thing  hypothecated, 
whether  land  or  goods,  and  account  to  the  mortga- 
ger for  the  proceeds  in  satisfaction  of  Uie  debt  or 
discharge  of  the  obligation  intended  to  be  secured, 
and  pay  over  Uie  surplus,  if  any,  Uiis  is  all  that  justice 
or  the  law  can  demand  ;  and  this  is,  in  effect,  wliat 
Uie  law  aims  at  where  Uie  parties  do  not  make  any 
such  stipulation,  but.  on  Uie  contrary,  agree,  either 
expressly  or  impliedly,  that,  in  case  of  a  non-pcr- 
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f  :Trjwce  of  the  condition,  the  thing  mortgaged  shall 
w  acutely  and  immediately  forfeited  to  the  mortga- 
jree,  without  any  right  on  the  part  of  the  mortgager 
io  redeem  it,  or  to  call  upon  the  mortgagee  to  sell  it 
and  account  with  him  for  the  proceeds.    Thus,  in 
the  common  form  of  mortgaging  land,  it  is  conveyed 
to  the  mortgagee  with  a  provision,  that  In  case  he 
mall  pay  a  certain  debt,  or  do  a  certain  thing  within 
a  time  specified,  the  conveyance  shall  be  void. 
According  to  the  literal  construction,  therefore,  if 
UiH  condnion  is  not  complied  with,  the  thing  thence- 
forth belongs  absolutely  to  the  mortgagee.   But  here 
the  lair  steps  in  and  controls  the  agreement,  and 
."ttmipcs  to  prevent  it  from  operating  as  a  penalty 
or  forfeit  ore,  at  the  same  lime  giving  it  all  its  force 
»  a  security  or  guarantee.    For  this  purpose,  dif- 
ferent modes  are   adopted  in  different  codes  of 
am,  all  of  which  agree  in  applying  the  value 
of  the  thing  mortgaged  iii  satisfaction  and  discharge 
of  the  debt  or  obligation  intended  to  be  secured; 
«o  that  by  all  the  codes  justice  is  done,  if  there 
n  no  surplus  value.    But  it  there  be  a  surplus  value, 
<aae  of  the  codes  will  reach  it,  and  others  not,  and 
the  same  code  will  reach  it  in  regard  to  one  kind  of 
pledge,  mortgage,  or  hypothecation,  and  not  another. 
For  example,  by  the  English  law,  if  a  debtor 
pledges  bills  of  exchange  or  any  personal  property 
for  a  debt,  to  an  amount  exceeding  its  value,  the 
creditor  most  account  for  the  proceeds,  and  pay  over 
the  surplus  to  his  debtor ;  but  if  the  debtor  mort- 
trage*  Ltndsy  of  which  the  creditor  takes  possession 
for  breach  of  condition,  the  debtor  has  three  years  to 
redeem  it,  after  which  time  the  land  is  absolutely 
stock- .  though  twice  the  amount  of  the  debt  in  value. 
MORTIER.  SeeGtD. 

MORTIFICATION,  in  medicine,  is  the  death  of 
a  part  of  the  body  while  the  rest  continues  alive, 
and  often  in  a  sound  state.  If  the  part  be  a  vital 
ocean,  as  the  lungs,  its  death  must  necessarily  be 
followed  by  that  of  the  whole  person.  Mortification 
a  called  gangrene  and  ip/uieelus,  when  occurring  in 
-oft  if  fif-tiy  pa  its,  as  in  the  stomach  or  the  limbs ;  and 
cmtin  when  in  a  bone,  as  in  the  spine,  in  the  skull, 
for.  It  is  caused  by  violent  inflammation,  by  exposure 
to  freezing  cold,  by  hospital  fevers,  by  languid,  or 
impeded,  or  stopped  circulation,  as  in  cases  of  bed- 
ridden or  palsied  persons,  and  by  improper  food, 
;  ■artieolarly  the  spurred  or  mildewed  grain.  It  may 
be  recognised,  when  preceded  by  {anamination,  by 
the  following  signs  :  subsidence  of  pain,  heat  mid 
redness,  and  loss  of  sensibility ;  brown  levidity,  blis- 
tered skin,  with  bloody  serum  in  the  vesicles,  offen- 
sive odour  occurring  in  the  part,  and  by  a  small, 
rapid,  intermitting  pulse;  by  shiverings  followed 
with  cold  sweat,  diarrhoea,  delirium,  hickup,  dejec- 
tion of  spirits,  and  by  a  wild,  cadaverous  countenance. 
Wheu  a  part  having  been  frosen  is  suddenly  exposed 
to  heat,  mortification  rapidly  ensues ;  the  part  be- 
^ >tnes  florid;  inflammation  is  unsuccessfully  attempt- 
ed, and  sphacelus  is  the  result.  In  the  above 
cpecies  a  distinctly  marked  line  divides  the  dead  and 
bring  portions;  often  a  healthy  separation  ensues. 
Mortification  is  common  in  the  fevers,  wounds,  and 
injuries  of  the  crowded  jails  and  military  hospitals  of 
Europe.  This  gangrene  is  considered  contagious  by 
some  surgeons,  the  nurses  and  orderlies  suffering 
tr<-m  nicer*  and  slouglis  on  the  hands,  when  touched 
«ith  the  sponges  used  in  cleansing  the  sick.  The  same 
^ct  is  produced  on  the  sound  portions  of  the  skin 
of  the  sick.  This  hospital  gangrene  is  distinguished 
by  its  rapid  spread  to  contiguous  parts,  as  from 
fingers  to  arms,  by  the  oosing  of  grumous  blood,  by 
horrible  fetor,  by  fatal  depression  of  spirits,  and  by 
(he  sullen  despair  of  patients  who,  on  the  day  of 
Lull*  or  of  amputation,  were  the  bravest  of  the ' 


brave.  Sometimes  Uie  cutting  a  nail  to  the  quick, 
or  a  slight  bruise,  will  induce  gangrene  in  old  or 
debilitated  persons. 

Mildew  mortification  differs  from  other  kinds  in 
appearance  and  process,  beginning  with  coldness 
and  numbness  in  fingers  or  toes,  without  fever,  but 
with  spasms,  and  hebetude  of  mind ;  it  separates 
arms,  legs,  or  thighs,  and  nose.  It  is  more  often 
found  in  the  voluptuous  rich  than  in  the  labouring 
poor,  in  huge  feeders  than  in  free  drinkers.  It  is 
thought  to  be  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the 
digestive  organs,  and  great  nervous  debility.  Mr 
Pott  sometimes  checked  it  by  opium  in  a  few  days, 
and,  after  the  dropping  off  of  the  affected  parts,  the 
patients  recovered  health.  There  is  a  dry  gangrene 
to  which  palsied  persons,  as  well  as  others,  are  lia- 
ble, which  slowly  destroys  the  limb,  and  commonly 
without  inflammation  or  putrefaction.  This  is  some- 
times explained  by  the  absence  of  warmth,  and 
moisture,  and  air,  which  are  removed  by  preceding 
atrophy — the  colour  livid,  though  sometimes  nearly 
natural.  When  the  bones  of  the  leg  mortify,  or 
become  carious,  new  osseous  matter  is  provided,  in 
sound  constitutions.  This  process,  occupying  years 
when  left  to  nature,  is  much  accelerated  by  the  arti- 
ficial removal  of  the  dead  bone. 

MORTMAIN.  Lands  held  by  a  corporation  are 
said  to  be  held  in  mortmain  (mortua  manu,  dead 
hand);  the  meaning  of  which  is  that  the  estate  is  a 
perpetuity,  or,  in  other  words,  is  not  alienable.  The 
expression  has  particular  reference  to  estates  held  by 
the  religious  and  eleemosynary  corporations  in  Eng- 
land, which  became  objects  of  jealousy  very  early, 
it  being  apprehended  that  all  the  lands  of  the  king- 
dom might  come  by  conveyances  prompted  by  the 
piety  or  superstition  of  proprietors  into  the  hands  of 
those  corporations.  Accordingly,  conveyances  and 
devises  to  corporations,  civil  or  ecclesiastical,  were 
forbidden  by  magna  charta,  and  have  been  restrained 
and  interdicted  by  subsequent  statutes.  In  the 
United  States,  the  amount  of  real  estate  that  may  be 
held  by  a  corporation  is  usually  limited  in  its  charter, 
and  it  is  also  understood,  as  the  general  law,  that 
any  corporation  can  only  hold  land  for  the  purposes 
of  its  incorporation,  unless  authority  is  expressly 
given  in  its  charter.  The  English  statutes  of  mort- 
main have  been  held  to  be  in  force  in  Pennsylvania 
(3  Binney's  Reports.  A  pp.  626),  but  they  have  not 
been  expressly  recognised  as  being  a  part  of  the 
common  law  in  other  states. 

MORVEAU,  Loeis  Bernard  Goyton  dk  baron, 
a  celebrated  chemist,  born  at  Dijon,  January  4,  1737, 
distinguished  himself,  in  1773,  by  the  invention  of 
the  method  of  purifying  the  atmospliere  by  means  of 
chlorine,  which  is  now  generally  employed  with  the 
greatest  success,  Morveau  was  previously  generai- 
advocate  of  the  parliament  at  Dijon,  an  able  man  of 
business,  eloquent  and  upright.  He  founded  a  school 
at  Dijon  for  his  favourite  study  chemistry,  and,  dur- 
ing thirteen  years,  himself  conducted  it.  In  1801, 
appeared  his  Description  complete  det  Procldet  de 
Desinfwtim.  In  1791  he  was  made  member  of  the 
national  assembly,  afterwards  of  the  convention.  At 
the  battle  of  Fleurus,  he  ascended  in  a  balloon,  hi 
1797,  he  retired  to  private  life.  Subsequently  he 
was  chosen  a  director  of  the  polytechnic  school, 
which  he  assisted  to  establish,  and  a  member  of  the 
institute.  After  the  restoration  he  was  pensioned. 
He  died  January  2, 1816.  His  wife  translated  seve- 
ral chemical  works  from  the  English,  Swedish,  and 
German ;  also  Werner's  treatise  on  the  exterior 
characters  of  fossils  (1790). 

MORVEN.    See  Fingal. 

MORVIEDRO,  or  MURV1EDRO  ;  a  town  of 
Spain,  ia  Valencia,  thirteen  miles  north  north  east  of 
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Valencia;  Ion.  22'  W.;  lat.  39°  38'  N.;  population 
6273.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Sagurrfum 
destroyed  by  Hannibal,  and  which  fell  a  victim  to  its 
fidelity  to  the  Romans.  1 1  was  afterwards  rebuilt  by 
the  Romans  with  great  splendour.  The  city  of  Morvi- 
edro  is  full  of  the  remains  of  antiquity;  the  walls  of 
the  houses,  the  city  gates,  and  doors  of  the  churches 
and  inns,  are  covered  with  Roman  inscriptions.  The 
most  curious  monuments  are  thecastle  and  tiie  theatre. 
The  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  an  allusion 
to  this  circumstance— muri  veferet  (ancient  walls). 

MOSAICS  are  imitations  of  paintings  by  means  of 
coloured  stones,  pieces  of  gloss,  of  marble,  and  even 
of  wood  of  different  colours,  cemented  together  with 
much  art.  The  name  is  sometimes  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  Motet,  as  the  pretended  inventor ;  some- 
times from  Muta,  in  the  sense  of  elegance,  beauty; 
and  sometimes  from  fuurutr,  museum  (a  grotto  con- 
secrated to  the  muses),  perhaps  from  the  circumstance 
that  mosaic  work  was  first  used  in  grottoes.  The 
Italian  mtuaico,  as  well  as  the  French  moMaiaut,  ori- 
ginated from  tile  word  mutaicon  of  the  Byzantine 
it  reeks,  who  first  introduced  the  art  into  Italy.  We 
know  nothing  with  precision  of  the  invention  and 
history  of  this  art  in  antiquity.  Probably  it  origi- 
nated in  the  East,  but  received  its  perfection  from 
the  Greeks,  and  was  thus  conveyed  to  the  Romans 
in  Sylla's  time.  In  Italy,  and  in  most  of  the  coun- 
tries occupied  by  the  Romans,  many  floors  ornament- 
ed with  mosaic  work  have  been  found  amongst  the 
ruins.  When,  in  the  fifth  century,  the  arts  and 
sciences  were  driven  from  Italy  by  the  distracted 
state  of  the  country,  this  art  was  preserved  by  the 
Byzantine  Greeks,  and  was  restored  to  Italy  in  the 
thirteenth  century,  where  it  attained  the  highest 
perfection,  particularly  when  Clement  VIII.,  at  the 
commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  had  the 
whole  of  the  interior  of  the  dome  of  St  Peter's  orna- 
mented with  this  work.  Giambatlista  Calandra 
improved  mosaic  by  the  invention  of  a  new  cement. 
He  and  many  succeeding  artists  employed  tite  art  for 
copying  original  paintings  of  famous  artists,  and  thus 
eternising  them  in  their  original  fresluiess  and  beauty; 
for  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  of  this  kind  of 
painting  is  its  wonderful  power  of  preservation.  In 
this  manner  Guercino  s  Martyrdom  of  St  Fetronilla, 
and  Dominichiuo's  Communion  of  the  dying  St  Jer- 
ome, were  preserved.  Peter  Paul,  of  Christophoris, 
founded,  at  the  commencement  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  a  school  for  mosaic  in  Rome,  and  many  of 
his  scholars  carried  the  art  to  a  still  higher  degree  of 
excellence.  In  recent  times  two  kinds  of  mosaic  are 
particularly  famous, — the  Roman  and  the  Florentine. 
In  the  former  the  paintings  are  formed  by  joining 
very  small  pieces  or  stone,  which  gives  greater  var- 
iety and  elegance,  and  facilitates  the  representation 
of  large  historical  paintings.  The  Florentine  style, 
which  makes  use  of  larger  pieces  of  stone,  is  fur  more 
troublesome,  and  is  adapted  only  for  small  pointings. 
Mosaic  in  wood  the  Italians  call  lannia  or  tarsia; 
the  French  nutroyeterie.  (See  Marquetry)  In  the 
most  costly  mosaics,  precious  stones  have  been  cut  in 
furnish  materials ;  but  in  common  works  of  this  art 
enamels  of  different  colours,  manufactured  for  the  pur- 
pose, are  tite  material  employed.  The  enamel  is  first 
formed  into  sticks,  from  the  euds  of  which  pieces  of 
the  requisite  size  are  cut  or  broken  off.  These  are 
confined  in  their  proper  places  upon  a  plate  of  metal 
or  stone,  by  a  cement  made  of  quicklime,  pulverized 
limestone,  and  linseed  oil.  The  cement  is  spread 
over  the  plate,  and  a  drawing  made  on  it  to  guide 
the  artist  In-fore  he  commences  his  work.  He  has 
also  constantly  before  htm  the  painting  to  be  copied. 
After  the  whole  has  adhered,  it  is  allowed  to  dry 
two  months,  and  is  then  polished  with  a  flat  stone 


and  emery.  Inlaid  works,  of  agate  and  oilier  costly- 
stones,  are  executed  on  the  same  principle  as  mosaic, 
except  that  the  stones  are  larger,  and  cut  to  Uie 
shape  of  different  parts  of  the  object  to  be  represented, 
whereas  in  mosaic  the  pieces  are  of  the  same  site  and 
shape.  The  oput  reticulatum  of  the  ancients,  with 
which  columns  and  walls  were  sometimes  incrusted,  i* 
found  to  consist  of  small  stones,  of  a  pyramidal  form, 
the  apex  of  which  is  imbedded  in  mortar,  while  th« 
base,  which  is  polished,  forms  the  outer  surface.  A 
mode  has  recently  been  invented  of  sawing  the  plate 
with  the  mosaic  paintings  into  two  or  three  sheets,  and 
thus  multiplying  the  paintings.  Should  smoke  or 
dirt  soil  the  surface,  it  lias  only  to  be  polished  to  be 
restored  to  its  original  beauty.  In  1810,  Ferubacli, 
a  native  of  Baden,  invented  a  new  kind  of  mosaic 
painting,  imitating  with  surprising  fidelity  the  colour, 
the  juncture,  the  lustre,  &c.,  of  mineral  bodies. 
Professor  Blank's  mosaics  of  moss  have  also  attract- 
ed much  attention. — See  J.  B.  Blank's  description 
of  his  Mosaic  PaitUutgs  (WiirUburg,  1820). 

MOSAMBIQUE,  or  MOSAMBICO  ;  a  kingdom 
of  Africa,  on  Uie  east  coast,  and  in  that  part  oi  the 
Indian  sea  which  passes  between  the  continent  and 
the  island  of  Madagascar.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  capital,  situated  on  an  island,  tiie  chief  of  three 
islands  which  form  a  part  of  Uie  kingdom.  The  city 
of  Mosambico  is  said  to  have  once  been  very  hand- 
some; the  houses  well  built,  especially  the  churches* 
and  convents,  and  the  fort,  or  castle,  which  is  about 
a  musket-shot  from  Uie  town ;  but  it  is  now  much 
reduced.  Mr  Salt  stated  Uie  population  in  1809,  at 
500  Portuguese,  800  persons  of  Arabian  extraction, 
and  1500  negroes.  The  trade  is  in  gold,  ivory,  and 
slaves.  The  fort  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  best 
contrived  which  Uie  Portuguese  have  on  this  coast. 
The  kings  of  Portugal  spared  no  cost  to  fortify  and 
garrison  Mosambico,  and  to  provide  it  with  an  hos- 
pital for  Uie  sick,  and  a  well-stored  magazine,  wiUt 
all  necessaries  for  shipping,  though  Uie  charge  of 
keeping  riiem  up  often  exceeds  Uie  revenues  it 
affords.  Lon.  41"  38  E.;  lat.  15"  5'  S.  The  island 
of  Mosambico,  though  the  largest  of  the  three  islands, 
is  nevertheless  very  small,  not  being  above  two  bow- 
shots in  breadth,  and  about  six  ill  leugUi;  about  two 
miles  from  Uie  continent.  The  bay  is  about  three 
miles  in  circuit,  so  that  Uie  points  of  land  on  each 
side  advance  into  Uie  sea.  The  other  two,  St  George 
and  St  James,  lie  on  each  side  of  it,  racing  Uie  conti- 
nent in  a  direct  line  with  it.  Over  against  that  of 
St  George,  and  about  a  mile  from  it,  is  Uie  cape 
called  by  Uie  Portuguese  Cabo  Cetra,  which  is  a  pen- 
insula, joined  to  the  continent  by  a  small  neck  of 
land,  covered  with  the  sea  at  high,  but  fordnble  at 
low  water. 

MOSAMBIQUE,  Stbaits  or  ;  that  part  of  the 
Indian  ocean  which  divides  Uie  island  of  Madagascar 
from  the  continent  of  Africa. 

MOSCATI,  Pietro,  a  celebrated  physician  and 
statesman,  son  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  sur- 
geons in  Italy,  was  born  in  1736,  at  Milan.  As  his 
talents  were  obvious  at  an  early  period,  his  raUier 
cultivated  them  with  Uie  utmost  care,  and  at  leugUi 
sent  him  to  Tuscany,  and  afterwanls  to  Turin,  to 
study  uuder  the  direction  of  Bertramli  and  Beccaria. 
Motcati,  after  having  taken  his  doctor  s  degree  at 
Pa  via,  was  appointed  assistant  physician  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Florence,  where,  and  at  Bologna,  lie  dili- 
gently laboured  iu  the  acquisition  of  professional 
knowledge.  Iu  17(54.  he  was  elected  professor  of 
anatomy  and  surgery  iu  the  university  of  Pavia,  and 
published  his  anatomical  lessons,  and  a  Discourse  on 
Uie  physical  Differences  which  exist  between  Man 
and  Auimals.  Both  of  these  works  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  Uie  latter  was  translated  into  German. 
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lu  177*,  Maria  Theresa  nominated  him  professor  of 
■idrifery-surgery,  ami  placed  him  at  the  head  of  a 
foundling  establishment  which  she  had  formed.  In 

1796,  .Moscati  espoused  the  cause  of  Italian  liberty, 
sod  became  a  member  of  the  Cisalpine  congress.  In 

1797,  Boos  parte  selected  him  as  one  of  the  fittest 
prrvjos  to  be  a  director  of  the  Cisalpine  republic  ; 
uii.  when  Moscati  wished  to  decline  the  office,  the 
general  replied  to  limit  "  If  honest  men  refuse,  I 
aunt  appoint  knaves."  Moscati  therefore  accepted 
it ;  but  he  soon  resigned,  and  resumed  his  medical 
pursuits.  He  was  arrested  by  the  Austrians,  in 
1799,  aiii  1  confined  in  the  fortress  of  Cattaro,  where, 
in;*r»<T,  he  was  liberated  to  attend  on  the  archduke 
Charles,  who  had  fallen  ill.  After  the  battle  of  Ma. 
mtti,  be  returned  to  Italy,  and  was  one  of  the 
Jfpmies  sent  to  the  contutta  at  Lyons.  Under  the 
irruxniiimt  of  Napoleon,  he  was  successively  made 
director-general  of  public  instruction,  a  senator,  a 
dignitary  of  the  iron  crown,  grand  eagle  of  the  legion 
of  honour,  and  a  count.  He  was  also  highly  re- 
spected at  the  vice-regal  court,  and  was  the  favourite 
physician  of  the  viceroy  and  vice-queen.  Moscati 
•ns  sincerely  attached  to  Eugene  Beauhamais,  and 
w  one  of  the  senators  who  was  the  most  active,  in 
1-81*.  in  etuit-avouriug  to  raise  liim  to  the  throne.  He 
was  afu-rw.irils  one  ot  the  directors  of  the  Italian 
institute,  and  president  of  the  central  council  of 
health.  He  founded,  at  his  own  expense,  a  meteor- 
ological and  astronomical  observatory.  In  private 
life,  he  was  universally  esteemed  for  his  many  virtues, 
and  the  stability  of  his  manners.    He  died  in  1824. 

MQSCHCS,  a  Greek  pastoral  poet,  was  a  native 
of  Syracuse.  The  time  when  he  flourished  is  not 
accurately  known,  some  making  him  a  pupil  of  Bion, 
who  is  supposed  to  have  lived  under  Ptolemy  Phi  la- 
iHplius,  while  others  suppose  him  a  contemporary  of 
Ptolemy  Philometer  (B.  C.  160).  The  tenderness 
with  which  he  speaks  of  Bion,  in  his  beautiful  elegy 
on  that  poet,  implying  a  personal  acquaintance, 
seems  to  render  the  former  opinion  most  probable. 
A  few  idyls  form  the  whole  of  the  remains  of  Mos- 
chas,  which  exhibit  great  elegance  of  style  and 
delicacy  of  conception.  They  are  generally  printed  in 
coojauctkn  with  those  of  Bion  (q.  v.),  and  may  be 
found  in  the  Port<*  Uinortt,  as  also  in  a  separate 
volume,  by  Mekercke. 

MOSCOW  (Motkxm)  •  on  the  Moskwa  and  Neg. 
lies,  in  a  fertile  and  richly  ctdtivated  country  ;  lat. 
55«  45  43   N-;  Ion.  37°  33  8"  K.;  the  ancient  capi- 
tal uf  the  Russian  empire,  and  still  the  place  of  the 
emperor's  coronation.   It  was  also  the  imperial  resi- 
dence, till  Peter  the  Great  selected  Petersburg  for 
this  purpose.     Moscow  was  founded  by  the  grand- 
duke  Jurge  I-,  in  1147,  and  enlarged  by  the  grand- 
duke  Daniel,  about  the  year  1300.    In  1383  and 
1571,  it  was  entirely  destroyed  by  the  Tartars,  but 
each  time  soon  rebuilt.    A  third  time,  1611,  it  was 
burned  by  tlie  Poles.  The  plague  has  also  often  pro- 
duced a  great  mortality  there  ;  the  last  time,  in 
1771.   In  1831,  it  was  severely  afflicted  by  the 
cholera  morbus.    Under  Catharine  II.,  Moscow  was 
extended  and  embellished.   It  comprised,  in  1812, 
in  a  circuit  of  about  twenty-seven  miles,  Ave  princi- 
pal divisions  :  1.  the  Kremlin  (q.  v.J,  that  is,  fortress; 
2.  KttaieoTod  ;  3.  Betoigorod,  with  the  buildings  of 
the  university,  founded  by  the  empress  Elisabeth,  in 
1755 ;  4.  Semlanoigorod,  and,  5.  thirty  Sloboden,  or 
uhurbs.    The  town  contained  above  10,000  bouses, 
:rv-r>»  which  were  288  churclies.   There  were  also 
imrcvrons  booths,  and  350,000  inhabitants  (20,000  of 
the  number,  soldiers),  several  imperial  colleges, 
ablutions  for  education  and  sciences,  a  large  found- 
ling hospital  for  5000  children,  and  also  the  principal 
aauufacture*  ol  the  empire.    Moscow  has  been,  and 


still  is,  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the  interior,  and  a 
mart  for  enormous  stores  of  goods  of  every  descrip- 
tion. This  and  the  palaces  and  luxury  or  the  high 
Russian  nobility,  who  are  here  less  dependent  on  the 
court,  and  principally  pass  the  winter  in  this  place, 
make  it  one  of  the  largest  and  most  magniticeat  cities 
of  the  world.  The  peculiarities  of  the  national  cus- 
toms and  character  remained  longer  here  than  in  the 
other  cities.  Recent  times  have  given  it  great  his- 
torical interest. 

Moscow  was  the  torch  which  lighted  the  fire  of 
independence  through  subject  Europe.  When 
Napoleon  advanced,  in  1812,  with  the  most  numerous 
army  which  Europe  had  seen  since  the  great  migra- 
tion of  the  nations,  into  the  Ulterior  of  the  Russian 
empire,  and  her  armies  had  in  vain  attempted  to  stay 
his  course  at  the  Moskwa  (q.  v.),  near  Borodino, 
Kutusoff  determined,  in  spile  of  the  opposition  of 
many  members  of  the  council  of  war,  to  sacrifice  the 
city  in  order  to  save  the  empire.  The  stores  from 
the  arsenal,  together  with  the  public  treasures,  bad 
been  already  transported  from  Moscow,  and  secured. 
The  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  followed,  with 
their  movable  property ;  17,000  wounded  were  con- 
veyed in  4000  wagons,  leaving  only  2000  severely 
wounded  and  sick  in  the  hospitals  of  Moscow.  The 
army  retired  to  Kaluga.  (See  the  article  Riutian- 
German  War.)  The  governor  of  Moscow,  in  the 
mean  time  (count  Rostopschin)  prepared  to  prevent 
the  enemy  from  maintaining  himself  in  the  heart  of 
the  empire.  He  set  fire  to  his  beautiful  country  seat, 
near  Moscow,  and  others,  equally  determined  not  to 
see  their  property  hi  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  did  the 
same ;  and  many  citisens  loudly  exclaimed,  that  it 
would  be  better  to  burn  Moscow  than  to  give  it  up 
to  the  French.  But  count  Rostopschin  could  only 
effect  the  departure  of  all  the  civil  and  military 
authorities,  together  with  the  officers  of  the  fire-depart- 
ment, and  2100  firemen,  with  ninety-six  fire-engines. 
These,  as  belonging  to  the  military,  were  despatched 
from  Moscow  a  day  before  the  entry  of  the  enemy. 
The  prisons  were  not  opened,  but  cleared,  and  810 
prisoners  were  conveyed  to  Nishnei-Novogorod,  under 
an  escort,  two  days  before  the  arrival  of  the  French. 
But  half  of  the  inhabitants  remaining  at  Moscow 
(12 — 15,000)  were  a  mere  mob,  many  of  whom  may 
have  profited  by  the  universal  disorder,  to  set  fire  to 
several  houses  that  they  might  the  better  plunder. 
The  conflagration  of  Moscow,  which,  in  the  course 
of  three  days,  consumed  three  fourths  of  all  the 
houses,  was,  according  to  universal  opinion,  not  acci- 
dental, but  a  preconcerted  plan,  and  the  order  of 
count  Rostopschin.  The  latter  repelled  the  charge 
in  his  work  La  Veritt  sur  V/ncendie  tie  Motcau,  par 
It  Comte  RottopcAitu  (Paris,  1823),  and  contradicted 
the  reports  ot  the  French  army,  disclaiming  the 
honour  of  this  great  act ;  but  he  acknowledged  that 
incendiaries  had  been  taken  in  the  act  by  the  French, 
who  had  firebrands  and  rockets  about  them.  Accord- 
ing to  the  printed  reports  of  the  examinations,  thirty 
persons  were  arrested  by  the  French,  thirteen  of 
whom  were  sliot,  being  convicted  of  having  put  fire 
to  different  parts  of  the  city,  by  Rostopschin  s  com- 
mand. It  is  known  that  the  owners  of  the  magazines 
of  wagons,  who  occupy  a  whole  street  in  Moscow, 
when  they  saw  that  the  French  officers,  immediately 
on  their  arrival,  had  taken  possession  of  these  car- 
riages, unanimously  put  fire  to  them,  the  following 
night,  rather  than  see  their  property  in  the  enemy's 
hands.  Rostopschin  also  names  many  mercliants  who 
did  the  same  with  their  houses,  some  of  whom  were 
surprised  in  the  act,  and  immediately  shot.  Some  of 
the  French  may  also  have  been  accessary  to  the  con- 
flagration, from  carelessness,  or  for  the  sake  of  plun- 
dering. In  the  first  night  after  the  arrival  of  the 
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French,  the  large  warehouses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  Kremlin  were  in  flames ;  then  the  fire  broke 
out  in  several  parts  of  the  city.    The  fifth  day  after 
the  French  had  entered,  a  high  wind  carried  the  flames 
in  every  direction  ;  so  that,  in  the  course  of  three 
days,  7032  houses  were  consumed  to  ashes.  Napo- 
leon having  given  permission  that  those  houses  which 
were  on  fire  might  be  plundered,  the  soldiers  did  not 
exert  themselves  in  subduing  the  flames.    The  Rus- 
sians at  that  time  maintained  that  the  conflagration 
was  entirely  the  work  of  the  French,  which  added  to 
the  exasperation  of  the  people.    Even  Kutusoff  de- 
clared to  Lauriston  that  he  had  only  given  orders  to 
destroy  several  magasines.    The  rest  liad  been  done 
by  the  French.   The  following  circumstances  attend- 
ed the  entry  of  the  French  :  Napoleon  waited  in  vain 
for  messengers  to  deliver  to  him  the  keys  of  the  city. 
At  last,  a  deputation  appeared,  consisting  of  twelve 
badly-dressed  persons  ot  the  lower  orders.  Napoleon 
therefore  did  not  attend  to  them.    A  young  Russian, 
who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  issuing  a  proclamation 
in  the  name  of  Napoleon,  was  killed  by  the  people. 
When  the  advanced  guard  of  the  French  entered 
Moscow,  Sept.  14,  and  proceeded  to  the  Kremlin, 
a  Russian  peasant  suddenly  sprang  forward,  and 
killed  a  Polish  officer,  whom  he  had  taken  for  Napo- 
leon.   Some  of  the  cititens  prepared  to  defend  the 
Kremlin  ;  but  Murat  brought  forward  his  cannon, 
Kitd  they  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  despair.    On  the 
fifteenth,  at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  Napoleon 
entered  with  bis  guards,  and  took  up  his  abode  in  the 
Kremlin.    But  volleys  of  smoke  soon  rose  at  a  dis- 
tance, and  Uie  flames  proceeded  from  five  hundred  dif- 
ferent quarters.  The  attempts  to  extinguish  the  flames 
and  restore  order  were  fruitless.   A II  Moscow  was  on 
fire.    1 1  being  i  ro possible  to  subdue  the  conflagration, 
Napoleon  left  the  Kremlin,  and  retired  to  castle  Petro- 
wskoi,  a  league  from  the  city.    His  last  words  were, 
"  Where  you  cannotextinguish,  plunder  !"  Horrors 
upon  horrors  now  succeeded :  Moscow  was  burning  till 
Sept.  21.   At  last,  order  and  tranquillity  were  restor- 
ed, on  the  first  of  October :  but  the  "  holy  city  "  thus 
destroyed  roused  the  people  to  vengeance  against  the 
French ;  and  the  army,  in  the  midst  of  plundered 
treasures,  was  soon  deprived  of  the  very  necessaries 
of  life.    Of  160,000  soldiers  who  had  entered  Mos- 
cow, Napoleon,  in  five  weeks,  had  lost  40,000:  thus 
retreat  became  unavoidable.    From  the  19th  to  the 
22d  of  October,  preparations  were  made  for  retiring, 
which  were  accompanied  by  new  acts  of  ferocity  and 
avidity,   On  the  last  day,  it  was  resolved  to  destroy 
the  Kremlin  ;  but  this  only  portly  succeeded.  Of 
2600  stone  houses,  but  526,  and,  of  6600  wooden 
buildings,  only  1797,  were  preserved.   The  entire 
loss  which  the  fire  and  the  war  occasioned  to  the  city 
and  the  government  of  Moscow,  was  estimated  at 
321,000,000  of  roubles.   The  Russian  government 
appointed  a  commissioner  to  make  indemnification  ; 
but  many  of  the  inhabitants,  who  had  lost  Uie  greater 
part  of  their  property,  did  not  hand  in  their  estimates; 
thus  for  instance,  the  loss  of  the  two  counts  Rasu- 
mowski,  of  general  Apraxin,  count  Butterlin  (whose 
library,  worth  a  million,  was  entirely  destroyed),  and 
of  general  Rostopschin,  amounted  to  five  millions  of 
bles,  in  houses  and  furniture.  i 
After  the  recovery  of  Uie  country,  the  Russians 
were  so  actively  employed  in  rebuilding  Moscow, 
that,  in  Uie  course  of  nine  years,  it  had  risen  from 
its  ruins  in  greater  beauty  than  before  Uie  conflagra- 
tion.   The  houses  are  principally  of  brick  ;  Uie  streets 
are  paved  with  pebbles,  and  bordered  with  foot-paths; 
fifteen  main  streets  diverge  from  Uie  centre,  termina- 
ting at  Uie  fifteen  barriers;  the  principal  squares  are 
those  of  Loubianka,  and  of  Uie  poultry  market,  near 
Ulc  centre  of  the  cities  ;  Uie  number  of  streets  is 


765  ;  houses,  10,000,  of  which  S027  have  been  built 
since  Uie  conflagration  of  1812;  cathedrals  7;  churches 
bjkI  chapels,  275,  and  1  mosque,  21  monasteries,  50 
hospitals,  &c.  The  imperial  university  has  a  library 
of  33,000  volumes :  the  course  of  instruction  in cl odes 
Uie  moral  and  political  sciences,  physics,  mathema- 
tics, medicine,  and  polite  literature.  Several  learned 
societies  are  connected  wiUi  it.  There  are  numerous 
|  other  literary  institutions.  Some  of  the  hospitals  are 
very  extensive,  particularly  Uie  military  hospital,  wiUi 
1900  beds,  which  received  1 1 ,650  patients  in  1823. 
The  population,  in  summer,  is  246,545,  and,  in  win- 
ter, receives  an  increase  of  150,000. 

MOSELLE  ;  a  department  of  France.  See  De± 
partmenU. 

MOSELLE,  or  MOSEL  (ancienUy  Mosel/a),  a 
tributary  of  Uie  Rhine,  rises  in  France,  in  the  Vosges, 
and  flows  into  the  Rhine  at  Cohlents,  opposite  to 
Ehrenbreitstein.  It  runs  through  the  French  depart- 
ments of  Uie  Vosges,  the  Meurthe,  and  the  Moselle, 
Uie  southern  part  of  Luxembourg,  and  Uie  Prussian 
I  rovince  of  Uie  I-ower  Rhine.  The  length  of  its 
course  is  about  300  miles.  Its  principal  tributaries 
are  Uie  Meurthe  and  Uie  Saar.  From  Mets  to  Tre- 
ves, it  has  a  broad  valley,  but,  below  Uie  latter  place, 
it  is  confined  by  Uie  branches  of  Uie  Hundsruck. 
The  mean  breadth  is  about  500  feet ;  depth,  seven 
to  fifteen  feet.  The  navigation  is  tedious,  on  account 
of  Uie  winding  course  of  Uie  river,  and,  in  some  parts, 
is  difficult  and  dangerous.  From  Treves  to  Coblents, 
Uie  scenery  on  Uie  river  is  very  picturesque,  almost 
every  village  and  every  group  of  bills  present- 
ing a  beautiful  landscape.  The  neighbourhood  of 
Trarbach  is  charming ;  mountains,  vine-clad  hills, 
fertile  valleys,  interchange  with  each  other,  and 
several  brooks  run  into  Uie  Moselle.  The  principal 
towns  on  its  banks  are  Pont  a  Mousson.  MeuThion- 
ville,  Treves  and  Coblents.  Wood  for  fuel  and  build- 
ing, coal,  iron,  slates,  wine,  grain,  &c,  are  brought 
down  Uie  river  in  large  boats,  eighty  feet  in  length 
by  twenty  in  breadth. 

MOSELLE  WINES ;  a  sort  of  clear  and  dry  wines, 
wiUi  a  light,  pleasant  flavour  and  high  aroma,  pro- 
duced in  Uie  countries  on  and  near  Uie  Moselle. 
They  are  generally  only  first  rate  ordinary  wines,  but 
are  sometimes  of  a  superior  quality.  They  come  to> 
maturity  in  about  five  or  six  years,  but  in  a  favour- 
able season,  they  will  keep  twice  that  time  without 
deterioration.  The  best  are  produced  at  Braunen- 
berg,  G  reach,  Wehlen,  Zeltingeu.  The  Pisporter, 
Drobner,  and  Neumagner  are  also  esteemed.  They 
are  now  much  used  in  Prussia,  on  account  of  Uie 
high  duties  on  foreign  wines.  The  Moselle  wines 
are  often  recommended  fur  their  diuretic  qualities,  and 
as  preventive  of  obesity. 

MOSES  was  born  in  Egypt,  about  1600  B.  C, 
among  Uie  then  severely  oppressed  Hebrew  people. 
Three  months  after  his  birth,  his  father,  Amram,  and 
mother,  Joe  be  bed,  both  of  Uie  race  of  Levi,  were 
obliged  to  expose  him,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  com- 
mand, which  enjoined  that  all  Uie  male  children  of  the 
i  1  ebrews  should  be  put  to  death.  But  Uie  daughter  of 
Uie  Egyptian  king  (a  tradition  preserved  by  Josephua 
names  her  Thermutis),  going  to  bathe  in  Uie  Nile, 
found  Uie  child  exposed  in  a  carefully  constructed 
basket  of  bulrushes  upon  the  border  of  Uie  river,  and 
took  compassion  upon  him.  His  sister  Miriam,  who 
was  standing  near,  offered  to  procure  him  a  nurse, 
and  immediately  summoned  his  mother.  The  feelings 
of  his  unhappy  people  were  therefore  instilled  into 
him  with  his  mother's  milk,  and  be  returned,  wbeu 
he  had  reached  a  fit  age  for  instruction,  to  Uie  king's 
daughter,  who  named  him  Mu-udsche  (whence  the 
Hebrew  Mucheh),  signifying  one  delivered  from  Uie 
water*,  and  adopted  him  as  her  sou.    He  was  after- 
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educated  for  the  duties  of  the  priesthood,  to 
•Inch  the  royal  family  belonged,  and  could  now,  as  the 
iacifle  of  tlie  priests,  attain  to  ail  the  arts  and  know- 
ledge which  this  privileged  caste  carefully  confined 
« uJiin  the  limits  of  their  order.    The  means  of  in- 
thus  afforded  him  were  the  best  which  his 
and  Moses  penetrated  still  deeper 
■mho  hit  instructers  into  the  secrets  of  their  religion, 
physics,  legislation,  and  government,  as  appears 
plainh/  from  his  words  and  actions.    His  expedition 
no  Ethiopia,  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  as  leader 
«f  ike  Egyptians,  when  he  subdued  tlie  city  of  Saba, 
ww  the  affect  ions  of  the  conquered  princess  Tharbis, 
aid  married  her.  rests  only  on  the  tradition  preserved 
by  JiHephus.    Yet  Moses  could  not  forget  his  people 
■o  the  splendour  of  a  court:  an  outrage  committed 
byta  Egyptian  on  a  Hebrew  excited  his  anger,  and 
tie  secretly  slew  the  Egyptian.  But  this  deed  became 
lihjvn .  and  he  escaped  the  pursuit  of  the  king  only  by 
a  hasty  light  into  Arabia.  Here  he  took  refuge  with 
J«tara,a  Midianiiish  prince  and  a  priest,  and  espous- 
ed ids  daughter  Zipporah,  whom  at  their  first  meeting, 
be  had  rescued  from  hostile  shepherds.    Thus  the 
adopted  son  of  a  king's  daughter  became  the  herds, 
inn  of  an  Arabian,  and  history  does  not  say  that  he 
■vj-j-eJ  to  any  thing  greater.    But  the  misery  of 
!m  nation  must  have  been  continually  present  to  his 
■ind,  and  not  in  vain  had  he  been  led,  by  extra- 
ordinary means,  into  the  sanctuary  of  Egyptian  wis- 
'ii«D.  and  endowed  with  the  rarest  powers  and 
knowledge.   This  knowledge  occupied  his  mind  in 
tns  solitude,  and  explained  to  him  the  secrets  of 
nature,  whose  mysteries  and  wonders  addressed  him 
in  a  solemn  tone  amid  the  deserts  and  mountains  of 
Union,  and  elevated  his  heart  to  that  God  whom  he 
discerned  more  clearly  than  his  fathers.  Yet  the  germ 
of  his  great  undertaking  remained  for  a  long  time 
maturing  in  his  mind,  before  it  was  brought  to  light, 
•nd  assumed  the  form  of  a  deeply-meditated  plan. 
Moses  had  already  attained  to  an  age  which  gives 
mature  experience,  patience,  ami  tranquillity  of  mind, 
•  hen  this  took  place  through  an  immediate  interposi- 
tion of  God-  VV  bile  he  w  as  feeding  his  flock  on  mount 
Horeb,  he  saw  a  bush  on  fire,  and,  considering  why 
the  bash  was  not  consumed,  he  heard  the  voice  of 
the  Lord  proceeding  from  it,  who  announced  himself 
to  him  as  the  God  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and 
commanded  him  to  lead  his  people  out  of  Egypt  into 
tlie  butt]  which  he  had  promised  to  the  patriarchs, 
l  be  name  Jehooah,  by  which  God  declared  himself, 
»~a*  a, ready  known  to  him  by  means  of  the  Egyptian 
ny^ierie*.  ami  conveyed  the  idea  of  the  one,  ever- 
lasting nnd  unchangeable.    But  not  without  anxiety, 
irisn?  from  the  view  of  the  difficulties  which  he 
ki  meet  with,  ami  from  his  modesty,  did  he  de- 
i*TmiiM»  to  obey  this  call.   Pharaoh,  he  thought,  is 
terd  and  unbelieving,  he  himself  outlawed,  his  people 
rade,  and  incapable  of  comprehending  the  idea  of  the 
'  iui  whom  he  sliould  announce  to  them.  Being  stow  of 
speech, and  possessing  none  of  the  arts  of  an  orator,  his 
words  will  not  be  believed  without  visible  signs.  God 
herefore  gives  him  power  to  prove  his  mission  by 
nraries,  and  joins  to  him  his  elder  brother,  Aaron, 
a*  a  f|»eaker.    Thus  prepared,  Moses  becomes  confi- 
rm that  he  shall  succeed,  with  the  assistance  of  God, 
*od  returns  to  Egypt,  a  gray-haired  man  of  eighty 
yrar«,  to  undertake  the  work.  All  the  difficulties  which 
»*  had  foreseen,  and  yet  greater  ones,  opposed  him. 
He  had  the  eloquence  of  Aaron,  it  is  true,  to  aid  him, 
»*l  the  people  of  Israel  must  recognise  the  hand  of 
m  his  deeds ;  but,  degraded  by  long  slavery, 
Aey  wavered  between  belief  and  doubt.    In  vain  did 
hr  produce  changes  in  the  ordinary  course  of  nature, 
which  could  not  be  imitated  by  the  art  of  the 
r  rypthui  sages,  and  for  the  performance  of  which  a 


higher  power  was  obviously  requisite.  The  tenth  of 
the  destructive  plagues  which  afterwards  cauie  upon 
Egypt — the  destruction  of  all  the  first-born — first 
moved  the  hardened  heart  of  Pharaoh  to  allow  tlie 
Hebrews  to  depart  Moses  placed  himself  at  their 
head,  and  conveyed  them,  with  all  their  possessions, 
out  of  Egypt,  passing,  under  the  protection  of  God, 
through  the  midst  of  the  Red  sea,  in  which  the  faith- 
less Pharaoh,  pursuing  them,  was  drowned,  with  tlie 
army  which  followed  him.  Yet  litis  deliverance  from 


a  formidable  enemy  was  only  the  beginning  of  his 
enterprise.  A  rude,  tumultuous  people  was  around 
him,  who,  until  now,  had  obeyed  the  scourge  of  their 
task-masters,  but  knew  not  Itow  to  live  in  freedom. 
Their  distress  in  the  desert  excited  loud  murmurs ; 
their  meeting  with  the  hostile  Bedouins  occasioned 
bloody  combats ;  the  jealousy  of  the  elders  produced 
dissensions  and  opposition  to  their  leader ;  his  life 
was  often  in  danger,  and  be  was  often  obliged  to 
maintain  his  authority  by  force  ami  severe  punish- 
ments. But,  with  wonderful  wisdom,  he  remained 
firm,  in  spite  of  all  opposition,  to  his  plan  of  trans- 
forming the  stubborn  multitude  into  a  devout, civilised, 
and  independent  people.  He  supplied  tlie  hungry 
with  food  from  heaven,  and,  opened  to  the  thirsty  new 
fountains  upon  tlie  rock  of  Horeb,  by  the  aid  of  God, 
who  granted  to  his  petition  what  the  people  needed. 
In  all  his  ordinances,  he  declared  himself  to  have  the 
express  command  of  God,  who  wished  to  draw  his 
people  to  himself,  and  to  form  their  hearts  by  love 
and  fear.  Religion  is  the  spirit  of  tlie  law  which 
Moses  began  to  announce  three  months  after  liis 
departure  from  Egypt. 

Arrived  at  Sinai,  a  mountain  of  Arabia,  he  allowed 
the  people  to  encamp,  while  he  himself  ascended  the 
holy  summit  to  pray,  wliere,  surrounded  with  thunder, 
and  trembling  at  the  presence  of  God,  the  laws  were 
announced  to  him  which  were  to  regulate  the  lives 
of  the  Israelites.  Founded  upon  the  faith  of  the 
patriarchs,  these  laws  are  rather  a  restoration  of  the 
simple  truths  which  had  governed  die  primitive  world 
than  a  new  religion.  As  presented  by  Moses,  they 
were  purified  from  the  errors  and  follies  of  supersti- 
tion, which  had  gathered  round  them  among  idolatrous 
nations,  and  were  exhibited  in  a  form  adapted  to  tlie 
wants  of  the  Hebrews,  who  had  grown  from  a  single 
family  to  a  rude,  ungovenied  multitude.  The  great 
object  of  his  legislation  is  to  inculcate  the  doctrine 
that  Jehovah  is  the  only  God,  who  will  allow  no 
other  god  besides  himself,  nor  any  visible  image  of 
his  being ;  that  lie  is  himself  the  King  of  his  people, 
and  that  he  will  rule  them  by  his  priests :  hence  the 
laws  by  which  Moses  regulates  the  worship  of  the 
Hebrews,  the  administration  of  the  government  and 
of  justice,  and  even  directs  their  manners,  and  lays 
down  rules  for  the  care  of  their  health,  bear  the 
marks  of  their  heavenly  origin.  Arising  from  the 
wants  of  the  moral  ami  physical  nature  of  man,  they 
are  excellently  adapted  to  the  peculiar  character  of 
the  people,  to  the  climate,  and  to  the  political  posi- 
tion of  the  land  appointed  for  their  dwelling,  and  to 
the  plan  of  Providence  of  making  this  people  the 
depositary  of  a  divine  revelation,  to  be  developed  in 
the  fulness  of  time,  and  finally  extended  over  the 
world.  These  laws  forbid  intermixture  with  other 
nations,  the  introduction  of  foreign  customs,  and  tlie 
adoration  of  strange  deities.  As  a  people  peculiarly 
dedicated  to  God,  the  Hebrews  were  to  be  separated 
from  all  neighbouring  nations,  and  to  stand  separate 
and  independent,  relying  upon  God  as  their  Lord  and 
Master.  Regulations,  extending  to  the  minutest  par- 
ticulars of  the  daily  occurrences  of  life,  in  which 
even  the  selection  and  preparation  of  their  food,  ami 
the  care  of  personal  cleanliness,  were  not  forgotten, 
gave  them  habits  adapted  to  their  diameter  and  re- 
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ligious  destination.  A  ritual,  composed  of  a  thou- 
sand minute  ceremonies,  and,  as  a  whole,  allegorical  ly 
designating  a  covenant  with  God,  to  be  incessantly 
renewed  by  offerings,  prayer,  and  purification,  imposed 
on  them  the  duty  of  continual  diligence  in  the  service 
of  their  heavenly  King.  To  the  race  of  Levi,  to 
which  Moses  belonged,  he  assigned  the  care  of  the 
religious  service,  and  of  seeing  that  die  laws  were 
obeyed,  investing,  not  his  sons  (whom  he  allowed  to 
take  their  place  among  the  common  Levites),  but  the 
descendants  of  his  brother  Aaron,  as  God  commanded, 
with  the  first  office  in  the  kingdom, — that  of  high- 
priest.  To  this  tribe,  excluded  from  all  property  in 
land,  the  other  tribes  were  to  pay  tithes  :  they  were 
subjected  to  the  authority  of  elders  and  judges,  and 
tlte  firmness  of  their  political  union  was  secured 
by  certain  festivals,  to  be  celebrated  by  them  in  com- 
mon, and  by  exclusive  devotion  to  the  service  of  God 
in  the  tabernacle, — a  movable  temple,  regarded  with 
uwe,  as  the  appointed  dwelling  of  Jehovah,  into  the 
interior  of  which  the  priests  alone  were  allowed  to 
enter,  and  where,  moreover,  all  the  taxes  were  depo- 
sited, so  that  it  was  the  central  point  of  all  the  riches 
of  the  nation. 

These  are  the  chief  points  in  the  legislation  of 
Moses,  which,  even  if  it  displays  some  Egyptian 
features,  yet  plainly  manifests  the  endeavour  to  wean 
the  Hebrews  from  Egyptian  customs  and  prejudices, 
and  to  elevate  them  to  political  and  religious  inde- 
pendence, and  far  surpasses,  iu  originality  and  eleva- 
tion of  principle,  in  consistency  and  expressiveness, 
and,  what  most  proves  its  heavenly  origin,  in  proofs 
of  true  humanity,  the  boasted  legislation  of  Solou  and 
Lycurgus.  Yet  its  importance  was  not  at  once  re- 
cognised by  the  Hebrews. 

When  they  were  already  near  the  end  of  their 
journey  towards  Canaan,  Moses  saw  himself  com- 
pelled, in  consequence  of  new  evidences  of  discontent, 
to  lead  Uiein  back  into  the  desert,  and  forty  years  of 
toilsome  wandering  must  be  passed  there :  die  severe 
punishments  which  die  law  threatens  against  trans* 
gressors  must  be  executed  in  all  their  rigour :  all  those 
wtxi  had  attained  to  man's  estate  at  their  departure 
from  Egypt  must  die,  before  the  law  could  be 
thoroughly  known,  and  become  habitual  with  those 
who  had  been  born  during  the  wandering.  Moses 
himself,  distressed  with  cares,  troubles,  and  occupa- 
tions of  all  kinds,  was  not  permitted  to  live  to  see 
Uie  complete  accomplishment  of  his  plan,  on  account 
of  a  murmur  which,  in  Uie  midst  of  his  distresses,  be 
allowed  to  escape  against  his  God.  After  he  had 
appointed  Joshua  to  be  the  leader  of  the  Hebrews, 
and  liad  taken  a  solemn  farewell  of  the  people,  he 
ascended  a  mountain  in  l'enea,  beyond  Jordan,  from 
which  lie  surveyed  the  land  of  promise,  which  he 
could  not  enter,  and  closed  bis  eventful  life  in  his 
120th  year.  He  prevented  all  superstiUous  reverence 
for  his  bones  by  his  command,  that  his  remains  should 
be  buried  secredy,  and  the  place  of  his  grave  con- 
cealed from  die  people. 

The  books  which  stand  under  his  name  at  the  head 
of  the  Old  Testament  are  die  monument  of  his 
worth.  As  it  has  been  supposed  dun  the  material 
upon  which  tie  wrote  was  stoue,  and  as  it  was  hardly 
possible  for  works  of  the  sise  of  die  Mosaic  to  be 
written  at  length  on  such  a  material,  critics  have 
attributed  their  collection,  and  arrangement  in  five 
books  (whence  their  name,  in  Greek,  Pentateuch),  to 
a  later  writer,  of  die  time  of  David  or  Solomon.  But 
M.  Greppo,  in  his  e»say  on  the  hieroglyphic  system 
of  Cliampollion)  translated  by  Isaac  Stuart,  Boston, 
1830),  maintains  that  Moses  might  have  written  on 
papyrus,  and  refers  to  an  Egyptian  manuscript  on 
papyrus,  in  the  museum  at  Turin,  containing  an  act 
drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Thouthraosis  HI.,  two  cen- 


turies at  least  before  Moses  ;  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  much  must  have  been  written  by  him, 
as  die  laws,  which  he  could  not  trust  to  uncertaint- 
tradidon,  in  the  books  of  Leviticus  and  Deuteronomy. 
It  is  equally  certain  that  he  is  the  author  of  the  mag- 
nificent songs,  in  which  he  celebrates'- the  deliverance 
of  the  Israelites  from  the  Red  sea,  and  blesses  and 
takes  leave  of  the  people  before  his  death.  The 
collecUon  of  the  several  portions  of  his  writings  into 
a  whole,  may  be  die  work  of  a  later  time,  which  can- 
not be  fixed  within  more  precise  limits  than  diose 
above  mentioned — See  Michaelis's  Introduction  to 
the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  (in  German); 
A st rue's  Conjectures  upon  the  original  Sources  from 
which  it  appears  that  Moses  composed  the  Book  of 
Genesis  (in  French,  1753);  De  Wette's  Contributions 
to  the  History  of  the  Old  Testament  (in  German,  Jens, 
180-1);  V ater's  Commentary  upon  the  Pentateuch  (in 
German,  Halle,  1805) ;  Eichhorn's  Augusti's  Lter- 
diold's  I nt rtxl 'net 'inns  to  the  Old  Testament  (in  Ger- 
man); Faber*s  Hbrtx  Mosaic* ,  or  Dissertations  on 
the  Pentateuch. 
MOSKS  ;  a  sort  of  boat  See  Boat. 
MOSES,  Choronensis,  an  historian  and  geographer, 
and  archbishop  of  Chorene,  tiow  Kerona.in  Armenia, 
flourished  about  A.  D.  462.  (See  Armenian  Litera- 
ture.) His  principal  work,  a  History  of  Armenia, 
from  the  Deluge  to  the  Middle  of  die  fifth  Century, 
was  first  published  with  a  Latin  version,  by  John  and 
William  Whiston,  in  1736,  and,  though  mixed  up 
with  a  great  deal  of  fable,  is  a  valuable  history,  con- 
taining many  narratives  not  elsewhere  to  be  found. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  an  Abridgment  of  Geo- 
graphy, first  published  at  Amsterdam,  in  1668,  and 
several  canticles,  which  are  sung  in  Armenian,  on  th« 
anniversary  of  Christ's  presentation  to  the  temple. 

MOSHEIM,  Johann  Lorknz,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  German  theologians,  was  lnirn  at  Lti- 
beck,  in  1604,  studied  at  Kiel,  and,  in  171S,  became 
a  member  of  Uie  faculty  of  philosophy  there.  H  is 
reputation  as  a  teacher,  writer,  and  preacher,  soon 
procured  several  flattering  offers  of  promodun,  which 
he  declined  ;  but,  in  1723,  he  accepted  the  place  of 
professor  of  theology  at  Helmstadt,  where  he  was 
soon  after  (1726)  made  ecclesiastical  and  consntorial 
counsellor,  and  abbot  of  Marienthal  and  Michaelstein. 
With  these  places  he  also  held  that  of  inspector-gen- 
eral of  the  schools  in  the  duchy  of  Wolfenbutle).  In 
1747,  be  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  university 
of  Gottiugen,  where  he  remained  dll  his  death  in 
1755,  lecturing  daily  on  ecclesiastical  history  and 
most  odier  departments  of  theology.  Dr  Mosheira 
was  the  father  of  ecclesiastical  history.  His  princi- 
pal work  on  this  subject  is  Uie  Institutiones  Hittorim 
Ecclesiasficat,  Libri  iv.  (Helmstadt,  1755),  which  was 
afterwards  publislied  under  various  odier  forms,  and 
translated  iuto  German,  with  additions;  also  into 
English,  by  doctor  Maclaine.  His  Sittenlehre  der 
heiligen  Schri/t  (5  vols.,  1573),  continued  by  Miller 
(4  vols.),  is  valuable  for  its  completeness,  and  for  its 
practical  character.  In  the  department  of  pulpit 
eloquence,  he  rendered  important  services  by  his 
Amrcisung  erbaulich  zu  predigen,  and  by  his  Heilige 
Keden.  and  is  considered  by  die  Germans  die  father 
of  sacred  eloquence  in  Germany,  and  an  improver  of 
German  didactic  prose. 

MOSKWA,  Battlk  or  th«  (called  by  Uie  Rus- 
sians Uie  battle  of  Borodino,  from  the  village  of  that 
name,  on  which  Uieir  right  rested) ;  gained  by 
Napoleon,  September  7,  1812,  over  the  Russians 
under  Kutusoff,  who  had  taken  the  command  August 
89.  The  Russian  commander  took  his  position,  Sep- 
tember l,at  Borodino,  with  the  purpose  of  defending 
Uie  capital  against  the  advancing  enemy.  The  Rus- 
sians occupied  a  gentle  rising  on  Uie  left  bank  of  die 
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raluga,  from  the  confluence  of  that  river  with  the  ' 
Moskva  to  the  wood  through  which  the  Kaluga  road 
pases :  their  right  wing  was  covered  by  the  village  ' 
of  Borodino,  situated  ou  a  height  on  the  left  hank  of 
the  Kaluga  :  £000  paces  to  the  left,  in  the  rear,  was 
a  large  redoubt.  The  left  rested  ou  a  wood  at  the 
village  of  Semioovska,  and  was  covered  by  works 
thrown  up  in  front,  and  connected  with  the  centre  by 
a  redoubt.  The  centre  was  covered  by  a  ruined 
village.  Works  were  also  tlirown  up  to  cover  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  position.  Barclay  de  Tolly  com- 
Bonded  oo  the  right,  Bennigsen  in  the  centre,  and 
on  the  left.    On  the  fifth,  Napoleon,  hav- 


ing reconnoitred  the  Russian  position,  took  posses- 
moo  of  the  redoubt  in  front  of  the  left  wing,  previous 
to  a  general  attack.  The  attack  began  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  seventh.  The  French,  after  making 
ta  impression  with  their  artillery  and  musketry, 
marched  forward  to  a  simultaneous  attack  ou  parti- 
cular pointy.  Success  was  most  doubtful  in  the 
centre,  where  the  Russians  at  one  time  recovered  the 
[Treat  battery,  after  it  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
French,  and  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter ; 
but  the  failure  of  the  Russian  left  enabled  the  enemy 
to  throw  a  mass  of  force  upon  the  point,  which  could 
not  be  withstood.  The  French  had  first  got  posses- 
sion of  the  batteries  by  eight  o'clock,  but  the  fighting 
continued  till  late  in  the  afternoon.  The  Russians 
retreated  in  good  order,  and  without  loss,  no  pursuit 
taking  place.  The  French  force  amounted  to  about 
1 60 /XX)  men ;  the  Russian  was  somewhat  less ;  50,000, 
dead  and  dying,  covered  the  field.  The  Russians 
acknowledged  a  loss  of  25,000  men,  among  whom 
was  its  got  lion.  Mural,  Ney,  and  Eugene  Beauhar- 
nais,  distinguished  themselves.  See  Illusion- German 
War,  and  Sey. 

MOSQUE  {mcdsched) ;  a  Mohammedan  house  of 
frayer.  These  buildings  are  constructed  in  the 
Moresque  or  Saracenic  6tyle  of  architecture  (see 
Architecture,  vol.  i.,  p.  ?34),and  display,  in  unceas- 
ing variety,  all  the  peculiarities,  both  ornamental 
and  unornamental,  of  that  rich  and  superb  style. 
The  mosques  of  the  Arabs  often  include,  in  a  quad- 
rangular area,  an  immense  quantity  of  columns 
ranged  in  files,  the  multiplicity  and  extent  of  which 
impress  the  wind  of  the  beholder  with  surprise  and 
admiration.  These  columns  are,  in  numerous  in- 
stances, the  rich  spoils  of  antique  monuments.  Upon 
the  site  (it  is  said)  where  formerly  stood  the  famous 
temple  of  Solomon,  a  superb  mosque  has  been  erected 
at  Jerusalem.  It  the  Arab  temples  ustonish  by  their 
huge  extent  and  prodigious  colonnades  supporting 
their  arches  and  vaults,  those  of  the  Turks  possess 
another  kind  of  claim  to  notice  and  admiration  in  the 
grandeur  and  height  of  their  various  cupolas.  Every 
province  of  Turkey  has  its  own  particular  style  and 
taste  with  regard  to  these  religious  structures;  and. 
as  the  Moresque  an:  hi  lecture  possesses  no  fixed 
rules,  deeming  lightness  and  elegance  alone  to  be 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  art,  the  architect  is 
abWed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  fancy  freely. 
In  tiirte  Mohammedan  churches  we  find  neither 
aJtars,  nor  paintings,  nor  images,  but  a  great  quan- 
tity of  lamp*,  of  various  kinds,  which  form  the  prin- 
cipal interior  ornament,  and  some  sentences  from 
the  Koran  written  on  tlie  white  walls.  Every  mosque 
has  its  minaret  or  minarets  (q.  v.).  The  mosques 
*rr  quadrangular,  and  have  fountains  in  the  court  for 
tbtuiions.  Tlie  entrances  are  hung  with  chains  in 
*ucb  a  manner  that  no  one  can  enter  without  stoop- 
uig.  Tlie  floor  is  generally  covered  with  carpets, 
bat  there  are  no  seats.  In  a  corner  on  the  south- 
eastern side  is  a  chair,  on  which  the  inian  is  seated 
"ben  he  reads  the  prayer.  In  the  direction  towards 
Mecca  is  a  tablet,  or  recess  in  the  wall,  in  which  are 


usually  some  copies  of  the  Koran,  to  direct  the  wor 
shippers  where  to  turn  their  eyes : — this  is  called  the 
kebla.  The  dthamit  differ  from  the  mosques.  In 
the  former,  the  divine  service  on  Friday,  as  well  as 
tlie  prayer  for  the  emperor  (kutba),  is  held.  The 
finest  of  tlie  mosques  in  Constantinople  is  tliat  of  St 
Sophia.  Usually  none  but  Mohammedans  are  per- 
mitted to  enter  a  mosque;  but  to  this  there  are 
exceptions.  Thus  the  mosque  of  St  Sophia,  by  an 
ancient  custom,  was  open  to  every  Venetian  am- 
bas^ador  for  a  fee  of  some  ducats,  and  also  to 
others.  The  imperial  mosques  have  frequently  public 
schools  {madras),  hospitals  (imarets),  and  also  kit- 
chens for  cooking  food  for  tlie  poor.  Their  income 
is  derived  from  certain  districts  and  estates,  whose 
inhabitants  enjoy  great  privileges. 
MOSQUITO.    See  Onat. 

MOSSES  (musci);  a  natural  family  belonging  to 
the  cryptugamia  of  Linnieus,  consisting  of  little  her- 
baceous plants,  having  simple  or  branching  stems, 
which  are  furnished  with  very  numerous  aud  more 
or  less  imbricated  leaves ;  tlie  roots  are  capillary, 
annual,  or  perennial ;  tlie  leaves  are  small,  simple, 
sessile,  embracing  the  stem,  and  entirely  or  minutely 
serrated  on  the  margin :  they  are  always  continuous 
with  the  stem,  and  uever  fall  off.  Water  is  absorbed 
by  tlie  leaves  very  rapidly,  and  when  a  dried  moss  is 
dipt  in  water,  it  very  soon  resumes  the  freshness 
and  appearance  of  life,  it  is  to  be  observed,  how- 
ever, that  those  parts  only  which  are  moistened  resume 
their  wonted  vigour,  while  the  remainder  continues 
dry,  as  before.  The  internal  structure  of  mosses  is 
entirely  cellular,  and  they  are  destitute  of  stomata. 
Their  parts  of  fructification  are  double,  terminal  or 
axillary,  on  the  same  or  on  different  stems.  The 
female  flower  consists  of  a  sort  of  urn,  situated  upon 
a  long  pedicel,  closed  above  witfi  a  lid.  and  covered 
with  a  sort  of  hood  or  veil:  the  lid  is  usually 
deciduous;  and  when  H  has  fallen,  the  internal 
border  of  the  urn  is  seen  to  be  provided  with  one  or 
two  membranes,  which  terminate  in  regular  teeth, 
the  wliole  appearing  like  a  fringe.  In  one  genua 
the  teeth  are  wanting ;  but  when  present,  they  are 
always  in  number  four,  or  one  of  its  multiples.  In 
some  instances,  tl»e  teeth  are  divided  half  way  by  s 
fissure.  The  seeds  are  very  small,  globular,  exceed- 
ingly numerous,  and  reddish  or  brown  at  maturity : 
according  to  Hedwig,  they  are  attached  to  the  sides 
of  tlie  urn.  Mosses  are  found  in  cool,  airy,  and  moist 
situations,  in  woods,  upon  the  trunks  of  trees,  on  old 
walls,  the  roofs  of  houses,  &c.  They  grow  in  tufts, 
forming  carpets  which  often  cover  a  considerable 
extent  of  ground.  Some  of  them  are  entirely  aqua- 
tic. About  800  species  are  known,  which  are  now 
distributed  into  several  genera.  They  are  most 
numerous  in  the  temperate  parts  of  the  earth,  and 
especially  in  mountainous  regions.  From  the  situa- 
tions in  which  tliey  are  found,  they  are  frequently 
exposed  to  be  dried  up  during  the  summer ;  but  a 
slight  rain  quickly  restores  their  usual  fresluiess. 
The  term  moss  is  often,  but  improperly,  applied  to 
lichens. 

MOSSOP,  IIknry  ;  an  eminent  tragic  actor,  born 
in  Ireland,  in  1729.  He  was  the  son  of  a  clergyman 
who  held  a  rectory  in  the  province  of  Connaught.and 
was  educated  at  Trinity  college,  Dublin,  where  he 
took  a  degree.  He  made  his  first  appearance  on  tlie 
stage  at  Dublin.  He  afterwards  removed  to  London, 
where,  next  to  Garrick  and  Barry,  he  was  esteemed 
the  principal  tragedian  of  his  lime.  In  1  TGI,  be  be- 
came manager  of  one  of  the  Dublin  theatres,  in  op- 
position to  Barry  and  Woodward ;  and  the  rivalry 
proved  ruinous  to  all  parties,  and  especially  so  to 
Mossop,  whose  vanity  and  intemperate  conduct  hav- 
ing at  length  excluded  him  from  the  exertion  of  his 
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professional  abilities  on  the  metropolitan  stage,  he 
vjis  reduced  to  great  distress,  and  died  in  absolute 
penury,  at  Chelsea,  in  November,  1773. 

MOSS-TROOPER ;  the  usual  appellation  (says 
Scott,  note  thirteen  to  canto  first  of  the  Lay  of  the 
Last  Minstrel)  of  the  marauders  upon  the  borders  of 
England  and  Scotland.  Long  after  the  union  of  the 
trowns,  the  moss-troopers,  although  suuk  in  reputa- 
tion, and  no  longer  enjoying  the  pretext  of  national 
hostility,  continued  to  pursue  their  calling.  Fuller 
says,  "  They  are  called  most  troopers  because  dwell- 
ing in  the  mosses,  and  riding  in  troops  together. 
They  dwell  in  the  bounds  or  meeting  of  the  two 
kingdoms,  but  obey  the  laws  of  neither.  They  come 
to  church  as  seldom  as  the  29tb  of  February  comes 
into  the  calendar.  They  are  a  nest  of  hornets; 
strike  one,  and  you  stir  all  of  them  about  your  ears. 
Indeed,  if  they  promise  safely  to  conduct  a  traveller, 
they  will  perform  it  with  the  fidelity  of  a  Turkish  jani- 
«ary  ;  otherwise,  woe  be  to  him  that  falleth  into  their 
quarters."  Speaking  in  reference  to  his  own  time, 
tie  says,  "  They  amounted,  forty  years  since,  to  some 
thousands.  They  compelled  the  vicinage  to  purchase 
their  security  by  paying  a  constant  rent  to  them. 
When  in  their  greatest  height,  they  had  two  great 
enemies,  (he  /air*  of  the  land,  and  the  lord  ftftliam 
Hoieard  of  Haxovrth.  He  sent  many  of  them  to  Car- 
lisle, to  Uiat  place  where  the  officer  doth  ahtniyt  work 
hit  work  by  daylight.  Such  was  the  success  of  this  wor- 
thy lord's  severity,  that  he  made  a  thorough  reforma- 
tion among  them;  and,  the  ringleaders  being  destroyed, 
the  rest  are  reduced  to  legal  obedience,  and  so,  1 
trust,  will  continue."  (Fuller's  fVorthies  of  England, 
page  216.)  The  last  public  mention  of  moss-  troopers, 
says  Scott,  occurs  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  when  many  ordinances  of  parliament 
were  directed  against  them. 

MOST  ARABS.    See  Arabia. 

MOST  CHRISTIAN  MAJESTY;  a  title  borne  by 
many  kings  of  France,  as  by  Pepin  the  Short,  but 
which  was  first  solemnly  conferred  on  thein  by  pope 
Paul  II.,  in  1469.  According  to  some, pope  Pius  II. 
gave  this  title  to  Louis  XL,  to  atone  for  his  refusal 
of  the  request  of  tltat  king  that,  as  suzerain  of  Naples, 
he  would  assist  prince  John  of  Calabria,  the  kinsman 
of  Louis,  against  Ferdinand  of  Naples. 

Most  Faithful  Majesty  is  a  title  which  was  given 
by  Benedict  XIV.  to  John  V.  of  Portugal. 

MOSUL,  or  MOSSOUL  ;  a  city  of  Turkey  in 
Asia;  capital  of  a  pachalic  included  in  the  pachalic 
of  Bagdad,  in  a  plain  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Tigris; 
240  miles  east  of  Aleppo,  480  west-north- west  of 
Ispahan ;  Ion.  42°  8'  E.;  lat.  36°  20'  N.;  population, 
according  to  Oliver,  about  70,000  ;  25,000  Arabians, 
16,000  Turks,  15,000  Kurds,  8000  Armenians  and 
Nestorians  ;  according  to  others,  35,000.  It  is  sur- 
rounded with  walls  and  ditches,  and  defended  by  a 
castle.  Almost  all  the  houses  are  built  of  stone. 
Tlie  Tigris  is  deep  and  rapid,  and  is  crossed  by  a 
bndge  of  boats.  The  air  is  healthy  in  spring,  hot  in 
summer,  feverish  in  autumn,  and  inconveniently  cold 
in  winter.  The  inhabitants  consist  of  Arabians,  Turks, 
Persians,  and  Kurds,  all  which  languages  are  spoken. 
The  Nestorian  patriarch  of  Syria  resides  at  Elkasch, 
near  the  town,  where  also  are  found  many  Christians, 
Armenians,  Greeks,  and  Maronites.  This  city  is 
very  large,  and  contains  many  handsome  buildings, 
exclusive  of  mosques,  minarets,  and  hummums,  which 
are  of  hewn  stone.  The  batar  is  large,  and  well 
supplied.  The  commerce  is  considerable,  and  there 
are  manufactures  of  leather  and  cotton,  particularly 
muslins,  said  to  be  named  from  this  place.  The 
town  is  surrounded  by  a  strong  and  high  wall  of 
stone,  but  all  the  space  enclosed  is  not  occupied  with 
houses,  und  many  places  ure  covered  with  ruins, 


which  show  that  it  was  once  more  populous  than  it 
now  is ;  however,  the  inhabitants  carry  on  considera- 
ble manufactures  of  cotton.  Merchandise  from  India 
is  brought  hither  by  the  way  of  Basso ra.  and  Euro- 
pean goods  by  the  way  of  Aleppo.  About  a  mile 
from  Mosul,  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  are 
mounds,  similar  to  those  of  Babylon,  supposed  to  be 
the  remains  of  ancient  Nineveh. 

MOTANABB1,  Aact,  Tavib  Ahmed  al  ;  a  cele- 
brated Arabian  poet,  born  at  Cufa  in  915.  He  studied 
at  Damascus,  and  applied  himself  especially  to  gram- 
roar  and  the  belles-lettres.  At  length,  being  inflamed 
with  a  passion  for  poetry,  he  gave  himself  up  to  the 
cultivation  of  that  species  of  literature  with  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  and  professed  to  believe  that  he  was 
divinely  inspired.  He  aspired  to  become  the  rival 
of  Mohammed,  and,  by  the  charms  of  his  versification, 
seduced  a  multitude  of  the  Arabs  to  become  his  dis- 
ciples. The  governor  of  Emesa  stopped  the  progress 
of  the  new  sect,  by  seising  their  chief,  and  dispersing 
his  followers.  Motanabbi,  reduced  to  reason  by  con- 
finement, renounced  his  chimerical  pretensions  to  in- 
spiration, and,  on  regaining  his  liberty,  applied  him 
self  wholly  to  poetical  composition.  He.  was  enter- 
tained at  the  court  of  the  prince  of  Aleppo,  whence 
he  removed  to  Egypt,  and  afterwards  to  Shirat, 
where  he  was  loaded  with  benefits  by  the  sultan 
Adadodowla.  He  was  at  length  killed  by  robbers  in 
crossing  the  desert  to  visit  his  native  country,  in  965. 
A  memoir  of  Montanabbi,  with  two  of  his  poems, 
may  be  found  in  Ouseley's  Oriental  Collections.  His 
Divan  (q.  v.),  a  collection  of  289  poems,  has  exercis- 
ed the  industry  of  more  than  forty  commentators. 
Von  Hammer  first  gave  a  complete  translation  of 
them  (Vienna,  1824),  with  notes.  He  was  railed 
in  the  East,  the  sultan  of  poetry.  See  Arabian 
Literature. 

MOTET  (from  the  French)  formerly  signified  n 
studied  composition  enriched  with  all  the  lieauties  of 
the  musical  art.  At  present,  the  name  of  motet  is 
given  to  every  composition  set  to  Latin  words ;  such 
as  hymns,  psalms,  or  any  small  portion  of  scripture, 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church.  In  Germany,  the? 
name  is  given  to  figured  musical  pieces,  generally 
intended  only  for  singing,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
|iassa*;es  of  the  Bible.  There  are  some  for  four,  b\v, 
six  voices.  The  motets  of  France  and  Italy  are 
always  accompanied  by  instrumental  music.  The 
subjects  are  also  passages  of  the  Bible,  generally  in 
rhymed  Latin  verses,  whilst  the  words  of  tlie  German 
motet  are  in  prose.  The  German  motet  is  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  Protestant  part  of  Germany.  Tl»e  two 
Bachs  (q.  v.)  may  be  said  to  have  carried  the  Ger- 
man motet  to  its  highest  point. 

MOTH  (phalana,  L.).  These  numerous  and 
beautiful  insects,  which  are  seldom  seen  except  in 
the  evening  or  night,  were  included  by  Linnreus  in 
the  genus  phalama.  Since  his  time,  however, 
naturalists  have  divided  them  into  an  immense 
number  of  different  groups.  (See  Entomology.)  All 
the  diurnal  butterflies  are  provided  with  a  tongue 
for  gathering  their  food  ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
the  moths  are  destitute  of  that  organ,  whilst  in  others 
it  is  exceedingly  small.  A  considerable  number  of 
them,  therefore,  must  pass  the  whole  of  their  winged 
state  without  food.  The  caterpillars,  from  which 
the  various  species  of  the  perfect  insects  are  pro- 
duced, exhibit  nearly  the  same  variety  of  appearance 
as  the  moths  themselves.  Some  are  large,  and 
others  extremely  minute ;  many  are  furnished  with 
ten,  others  with  twelve  or  fourteen  feet,  whilst  the 
largest  have  sixteen.  All  these  caterpillars,  after 
having  shed  their  skin  one  or  more  times,  spin  for 
themselves  the  materials  of  a  habitation,  in  which 
they  are  to  undergo  their  transformations.— The 
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most  remarkable  and  useful  of  these  caterpillars  is 
(q.  v.),  originally  a  native  of  China 
stem  countries,  from  whence  it  was 
lifted  into  Europe  during  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
If,  however,  one  species  ministers  to  our 
I  luxury,  there  are  others  which  are  capable 
of  committing  great  devastations  among  all  articles 
composed  of  woollen  or  fur,  &c.  Thus  the  tinea  sarci- 
triia  destroys  woollen  clothes ;  the  T.  peltionella 
attacks  fun ;  the  T.  fitivi-frontella  damages  collec- 
tions of  natural  history ;  the  T.  granetia  commits 
great  ravages  aumiit:  grain,  fcc.  The  clothes-moth 
itself  is  perfectly  innocuous.  The  devastation  is  com. 
nutted  by  the  caterpillar.  This  begins  to  form  a 
se$t  as  soon  as  it  quits  the  egg.  For  this  purpose, 
span  a  thin  coating  of  silk  round  its  body,  H 
i  of  wool  or  fur  close  to  the  thread  of  the 
the  pieces  to  the  outside  of  its 
case.  This  covering  it  never  leaves,  except  in  cases 
of  urgent  necessity.  When  it  wishes  to  feed,  it  puts 
out  its  head  at  either  end  of  the  case,  as  may  be 
When  it  wishes  to  change  its 
,  it  protrudes  its  bead  and  about  half  its  body, 
and  thus  moves  forward,  dragging  its  case  by  fixing 
its  hinder  legs  irmly  in  it.  When,  from  its  increase 
in  sue,  the  case  becomes  too  small,  it  makes  an 
addition  u>  it  at  each  end.  This  operation  can  be 
readily  traced  by  transferring  it  from  cloth  of  one 
colour  to  moodier,  when  eacH  addition  will  be  con* 
spicuous,  from  the  difference  of  colour.  After  chang- 
ing into  a  chrysalis,  it  remains  quiescent  for  about 
three  weeks,  when  a  small  nocturnal  moth,  of  a 
silvery-gray  colour,  comes  forth,  but  too  well  known 
to  almost  every  mistress  of  a  family.  The  usual 
mode  of  destroying  these  pests  is  by  oil  of  turpentine, 
r,  or  tobacco,  all  of  which  will  answer  the 
to  a  certain  degree ;  but  all  have  the  dis- 
of  communicating  odours  to  the  clothes, 
tu  which  they  have  been  applied,  extremely  dis- 
agreeable to  many  persons.  As  moths  never  attack 
KMtmthed  wool,  and  even  abandon  the  places  where 
it  is  kept,  this  substance  may  be  advantageously 
substituted  for  the  above-mentioned  articles  by  plac- 
ing it  in  layers  between  clothes,  or  keeping  small 
parcels  in  the  corners  of  shelves  or  drawers.  For 
this  plan  to  be  effectual,  the  wool  must  be  used  as  it 
comes  from  the  back  of  the  animal,  before  any 
elegising  process  has  been  employed  that  will  deprive 
it  of  its  natural  oil  or  smell. 

MOTHERWELL,  William,  a  very  beautiful 
writer  of  Scottish  ballads,  was  bom  in  Glasgow  in 
1797,  and  at  an  early  age  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  an  uncle  in  Paisley,  from  whom  he  received  his 
education.  While  a  youth,  he  was  employed,  for 
nearly  two  years,  by  Dr  Watt,  in  assisting  in  the 
compilation  of  the  Bibliotheca  Britannica,  and  in 
that  occupation  displayed  a  passionate  love  of  anti- 
quarian lore,  which  characterised  all  his  after  years. 
His  labours  on  the  Bibliotheca  were  limited  to 
that  portion  of  the  work  which  comprehends  the 
books  and  printers  of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries— an  employment  highly  congenial  to  his 
spirit,  and  which  was  serviceable  to  him  in  after  life, 
when  he  became  a  collector  of  rare  and  valuable 
editions.  After  leaving  Dr  Watt,  be  obtained  a 
litnation  in  the  sheriff  clerk's  office  in  Paisley, 
where  he  remained  about  ten  years,  during  which 
time  he  attended  one  or  two  sessions  at  the  Glasgow 
college.  Among  his  earlier  literary  efforts  were 
several  contributions  to  The  Visitor,  a  little  perio- 
dical published  at  Greenock,  and  to  the  Harp  of 
Renfrewshire,  a  collection  of  songs  with  notes,  the 
editing  of  which  be  chiefly  superintended.  He  after- 
wards  employed  himself  busily  in  the  compilation  of 
an  intere  sting  collection  of  ballads,  which  he  pub- 


lished in  1827,  under  the  title  of  Minstrelsy. 
Ancient  and  Modem,  illustrated  by  an  historical 
introduction  and  notes.  The  ancient  ballads  in  this 
collection  were  principally  collected  in  the  western 
counties  of  Scotland ;  tlie  modem  ones  were  chiefly 
his  own.  In  1828,  he  became  editor  of  the  Paisley 
Advertiser  newspaper,  and  after  having  conducted 
that  journal  for  about  two  years,  he  was  offered  the 
editorship  of  the  Glasgow  Courier,  which  he  ac- 
cepted, and  continued  to  direct  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  While  conducting  the  Paisley  Advertiser, 
he,  in  conjunction  with  his  friend,  Mr  Kennedy, 
author  of  Fitful  Fancies,  started  the  Paisley  . 
Magazine,  a  miscellany  which  displayed  much  talent 
and  spirit,  but  which  only  survived  for  a  year. 
His  connexion  with  the  Glasgow  Courier  may  be 
considered  as  unfortunate  for  himself  and  the  world 
of  letters.  The  period  during  which  he  conducted  it 
was  one  of  great  political  commotion— the  period, 
namely,  immediately  liefore  and  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill ;  and  as  he  was  a  violent  partisan 
of  the  high  tories,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  against 
those  liberal  principles  which  were  then  in  the  ascen- 
dant. Literature  was  thus  in  a  great  measure  aban- 
doned for  politics,  and  his  own  health  suffered  under 
the  continued  excitemeut  consequent  on  conducting 
a  thrce-times-a-week  newspaper,  which  was  con- 
sidered the  mouth-piece  of  a  declining  but  still 
powerful  faction.  Although  subject  to  severe  fits 
of  illness,  the  intimation  of  his  death  came  unex- 
pectedly upon  the  public  of  Glasgow,  and  he  was 
sincerely  lamented  by  all  parties,  as  one  who — what- 
ever might  be  his  political  sins — had  struck  the 
ancient  lyre  of  Scotland  in  a  strain  of  tenderness  that 
has  not  been  surpassed.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  after 
three  hours'  illness,  on  the  1st  of  November,  1835, 
and  was  buried  in  the  Necropolis  of  Glasgow. 

Two  years  before  bis  death,  he  published  a  col- 
lected edition  of  his  poems,  which  was  most  favour, 
ably  received.  Most  of  his  pieces  ore  distinguished 
either  by  a  spirit  of  warlike  enthusiasm  or  of  melting 
tenderness— and  in  either  strain  he  is  equally  suc- 
cessful. Of  the  former,  The  Sword  Song  of  Thorn- 
stein  Kaudi  may  be  adduced  as  an  example;  of  the 
latter,  his  well-known  Jeanie  Morrison,  or  what 
is  perhaps  still  more  exquisitely  pathetic,  his  ballad 

beginning.  My  bead  is  like  to  rend,  Willie  Mr 

Motherwell  left  unfinished  the  greater  portion  of  au 
intended  prose  work,  embodying  the  old  wild  legends 
of  the  Norsemen. 

MOTHERWORT  {leonurus  cardtoca);  a  labiate 
plant,  which  grows  in  waste  places.  The  stem  is 
quadrangular,  rigid,  and  the  flowers  are  faint  purple 
and  very  hairy.  The  calyx  is  terminated  by  sharp 
points.  An  infusion  is  a  popular  medicine  among 
the  country  people,  but  is  much  let*  used  now  than 
formerly.  Its  properties  are  similar  to  those  of  other 
tabiabe. 

MOTION.  The  motion  of  a  body  is  the  change 
of  its  place  in  space.  All  changes  in  the  material 
world  consist  of  motion.  The  life  of  the  organic 
creation,  and  the  action  of  inorganic  bodies,  consist* 
in  motion :  what  we  call  rest,  is  only  relative.  Ex- 
perience alone  convinces  us  of  the  motion  of  bodies 
ui  space.  Zeno  of  Elea,  endeavoured  to  prove  this 
fundamental  idea  of  motion  to  be  contradictory  to 
itself,  in  order  to  overthrow  the  testimony  of  expe- 
rience. If  we  see  that  a  body  changes  its  external 
relations,  we  conclude  that  it  moves:  its  continuance 
in  the  same  relations  is  called  rest.  By  a  change  of 
the  situation  or  relation  of  bodies  we  are  often  de- 
ceived, and  confound  rest  with  motion.  In  some 
cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  the  error ;  in  others,  it  is 
so  difficult,  that  many  centuries  have  been  necessary 
to  dispel  the  illusion ;  for  instance,  in  relation  to  the 
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earth  and  the  sun. — In  motion,  we  must  consider  the 
cause,  the  moving  body,  the  direction,  the  path 
described,  the  time,  the  velocity,  and  the  quantity. 
The  mass  of  the  moving  body  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  since  the  quantity  of  motion  depends 
on  the  quantity  of  matter.  To  move  twice  as  much 
matter,  requires  twice  as  much  power.  The  direc- 
tion of  the  motion  of  a  body  is  the  line  along  wliich  n 
moving  point  proceeds,  either  for  the  whole  or  a  part 
of  die  way.  If  all  the  points  of  a  body  move  in  the 
same  direction,  it  is  only  necessary  to  otaerve  the 
motion  of  a  single  point.  The  line  described  by  this 
*  point  is  the  path  of  the  moving  body.  This  path 
itself,  if  in  a  straight  line,  represents  the  direction  of 
the  motion  ;  if  in  a  curved  line,  the  direction  at  every 
point  of  the  curve  is  determined  by  the  tangent  to 
this  point ;  that  is,  this  tangent  shows  the  direction 
of  the  moving  body  at  that  point  in  wliich  it  would 
continue  to  proceed,  if  it  censed  changing  its  direc- 
tion. If  all  the  points  of  a  body  do  not  move  in  the 
same  direction,  the  motion  of  each  point,  in  particular, 
onght  to  be  observed ;  and  thus  we  may  consider 
every  motion  as  the  motion  of  a  point.  By  the  space 
described,  we  understand  the  distance  passed  through 
by  the  moving  point.  Since  we  always  consider  the 
motion  of  points,  this  space  is  represented  by  a  line  ; 
and  thus  the  observation  of  motion  becomes  geome- 
trical. Time  is  necessary  for  motion,  even  for  the 
smallest.  By  the  comparison  of  the  space  described, 
and  the  time  in  which  it  is  described,  we  find  the 
velocity.  One  Imdy  moves  quicker  than  another,  if 
it  describes  in  the  same  time  a  larger  space,  or  the 
same  space  in  a  less  time.  By  the  awtntity  of  motion 
we  mean  the  velocity  combined  with  the  quantity  of 
matter.  To  move  two  pound*  requires  twic*  as  much 
power  as  to  move  one  |>oiind  with  the  same  velocity. 
To  move  a  body  with  the  velocity  V,  also  requires 
twice  as  much  power  as  to  move  the  same  body  with 
the  velocity  1.  Hence  it  follows,  that  to  move  two 
pounds  with  the  velocity  3,  requires  six  times  as 
much  power  as  to  move  one  pound  with  the  velocity 
I.  Motion  may  be  considered  under  several  different 
views.  With  regard  to  change  of  position,  by  wliich 
it  is  ascertained,  it  is  either  absolute  or  relative.  If 
n  liody  passes  from  one  place  to  another,  this  is  called 
absolute  motion  ;  it  is  relative  if  we  consider  the  ob- 
jects to  which  we  refer  the  motion  of  the  observed 
body,  whether  in  motion  or  at  rest,  as  fixed  points. 
With  regard  to  change  of  position,  the  motion  is, 
further,  either  common  or  proper ;  finally,  either 
apparent  or  real.  With  regard  to  the  powers  or 
causes  which  produce  motion,  it  is  either  simple  or 
compound;  simple,  if  it  is  produced  by  a  single 
power,  or  by  several  powers  acting  in  the  same 
direction ;  compound,  if  several  motions  meet,  the 
various  directions  of  which  form  angles  with  each 
other.  With  regard  to  the  direction,  the  motion  is 
either  in  a  straight  or  a  curved  line  ;  with  regard  to 
the  velocity,  either  uniform,  or  accelerated,  or  re- 
tarded, and  the  accelerated  motion  again  is  either 
uniformly  or  variably  accelerated  ;  and  the  retarded 
motion  either  uniformly  or  variably  retarded.  See 
Mechanics. 

MOTMOT  (prionifes.)  These  are  beautiful  birds, 
about  the  site  of  a  jay,  with  a  long  tail,  the  two  mid- 
dle feathers  of  which  are  destitute  of  vanes  for  about 
an  inch,  at  a  small  distance  from  their  extremity. 
This  conformation  was  supposed,  by  some  naturalists, 
not  to  have  been  the  production  of  nature,  but  to 
have  arisen  from  a  caprice  of  the  bird  in  tearing 
away  the  vanes,  as,  in  the  young  birds,  these  feathers 
are  entire  :  this  supposition,  however,  Is  wholly  erro- 
neous. They  inhabit  South  America,  and  are  very 
difficult  to  keep  in  a  tame  state,  from  their  living  on 
certain  kinds  of  insects,  which  are  not  easily  procured 


They  are  very  shy  and  timid,  and  if  taken  when  old, 
invariably  refuse  all  kinds  of  food.  They  are  solitary, 
never  being  seen  in  flocks,  and  but  seldom  even  in 
pairs.  Their  usual  places  of  resort  are  the  depths  of 
large  forests,  where  they  may  be  observed  among 
tile  lower  brandies,  or  on  the  ground.  They  fly  very 
badly,  and  hence  build  their  nests  in  the  ground, 
using  the  deserted  holes  of  some  of  the  smaller  qua- 
drupeds. The  nest  consists  of  a  few  withered  blades 
of  grass,  on  which  they  deposit  two  eggs.  The 
principal  species  are  the  blue-headed  motmot  (P.  tno- 
mota),  mid  the  red  headed  (P.  dombcy). 

MOTTE,  Antoink  Houn.AR  he  la,  a  distinguished 
author,  was  born  at  Paris  in  1672,  and  studied  under 
the  care  of  the  Jesuits.  His  fatlier,  a  hatter,  who 
owned  a  small  estate  at  Troyes,  called  la  Motte, 
destined  him  for  the  law  ;  but  the  s*m  had  a  strong 
inclination  for  the  theatre,  and,  nfter  having  appeared 
in  some  of  Moliere's  plays  at  some  private  theatricals, 
he  brought  out  his  first  piece,  i*es  Originaux,  in  1093, 
with  so  little  success,  that,  from  chagrin,  he  deter- 
mined to  join  the  Trappists.  The  celebrated  abbe 
Boutiiillier  de  Ranee'  (q.  v.),  learning  his  resolution, 
dissuaded  him  and  a  companion,  who  meditated  the 
same  act  of  folly,  from  taking  this  step.  La  Motte 
returned  to  Paris,  and  began  to  write  for  the  opera 
with  more  success.  He  brought  out  a  great  number 
of  pieces,  and  was  soon  allowed  to  be  inferior  only 
to  Qninault.  He  next  ventured  into  the  field  of 
comedy  and  tragedy.  Though  some  of  his  produc- 
tions were  unsuccessful,  his  tragedy  Ities  de  Castro 
met  with  a  most  favourable  reception,  notwithstanding 
its  many  faults.  His  Odes  and  Fables  were  also 
much  admired.  Having  undertaken  a  translation  of 
the  Iliad,  without  a  competent  knowledge  of  the 
language,  he  involved  himself  in  a  dispute  with 
Madame  Dacier,  on  account  of  some  remarks,  in  his 
introductory  essay,  derogatory  to  the  merits  of  the 
poet.  His  Rt flexions  sur  la  Critique,  in  reply  to  the 
violent  work  of  Madame  Dacier,  Des  Causes  de 
la  Corruption  du  Goift,  was  written  in  a  tone  of 
moderation  :  the  dispute  was,  however,  continue.!  (by 
L4  Motte  in  his  Discours  sur  la  Tragtdie,  surVEloge, 
sur  I' Ode,  sur  la  Fable,  &c.)  until  Fcnclon,  who  was 
called  in  as  arbitrator,  decided  the  question  ;  and  J. 
B.  Rousseau  revenged  the  honour  of  the  Grecian 
bard,  by  a  severe  epigram  on  his  detractor.  Other 
paradoxical  opinions  (for  instance,  his  objections  to 
verse,  although  he  bad  almost  always  written  in  verse, 
and  with  more  success  titan  in  prose)  involved  him 
in  numerous  disputes,  and  drew  upon  him  many  epi- 
grams. La  Motte  always  kept  his  temper  in  these 
controversies,  and,  although  among  the  most  admired 
writers  of  his  day,  never  indulged  in  an  acrimonious 
tone  towards  his  adversaries.  During  the  last  twenty- 
four  years  of  his  life,  he  was  blind,  and  his  health 
was  very  feeble ;  but  he  preserved  his  serenity  and 
kindness  of  temper,  and  died  in  1731. 

MOTTE,  Countess  dk  la.    See  Lamotte. 

MOULDINGS.    See  Architecture. 

MOULTRIE,  Fort.    See  Sullivan's  Island. 

MOUND,  in  heraldry  (from  mundus,  the  world); 
a  globe,  having  a  cross  on  the  top.  Many  heraldic 
eagles,  as  those  of  Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  have  in 
one  claw  the  sceptre,  in  the  other  the  mound. 

MOUNIER,  J kan  JosKrii,  secretary  of  the  pro- 
vincial estates  of  Dauphin^,  deputy  of  the  third  estate 
of  this  province  to  the  states-general,  a  man  of  un- 
common virtue  and  seal  for  the  general  good,  was 
born  in  1758.  at  Grenoble,  where  his  father  was  a 
merchant.  He  was  educated  by  a  severe  pedantic 
instructer,  whose  obstinacy  and  bud  humour  exposed 
him  to  much  suffering,  and  was  afterwards  refused 
admission  into  the  military  service,  because  he  was 
not  of  noble  birth,  so  that  he  early  imbibed  a  hatred 
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n^inst  oppression  and  privileged  orders.  Disliking 
the  commercial  profession,  he  devoted  himself"  to  the 
study  of  lav  at  the  university  of  Orange,  and,  after 
three  years,  became  an  advocate.   At  the  age  of 
twenty  five  years,  he  purchased  the  office  of  a  judge- 
royal,  which  he  exercised  for  six  years  with  much 
reputation.    His  open  declaration  against  the  abuses 
of  the  stamp  and  land  tax,  as  they  then  existed  in 
France,  and  against  the  mal  administration  of  the 
■nances,  gave  one  of  the  first  impulses,  in  1787,  to 
the  general  opposition  to  these  oppressive  measures  ; 
and  when,  in  the  following  year,  the  severe  and  im- 
prudent proceedings  of  the  government  occasioned 
d»Utfbanccs  in  Grenoble,  the  public  voice  selected 
aim  as  umpire.    In  the  first  deliberations  of  the 
national  assembly  (of  which  he  was  a  member),  he 
was  conspicuous.    He  was  one  of  the  principal  actors 
in  the  scene  or  the  tennis-court,  July  HO.    Until  the 
events  of  the  5th  and  6th  of  October,  he  took  an 
active  part  in  all  the  proceedings  nf  the  constituent 
assembly,  and  the  resolution  and  honesty  with  which 
be  conducted  in  the  presidency  of  this  body,  under 
circumstances  of  great  difficulty,  protecting  the  inter. 
«ti  of  the  nation,  and  repelling  the  unjust  attacks 
on  the  royal  family,  secured  him  the  esteem  of  the 
better  part  of  the  community.    But  wlten  anarchy  at 
ien^i.h  prevailed,  and  no  hope  remained  of  restrain- 
ing the  fierceness  of  unbridled  passions,  he  retired 
from  public  life  to  the  Dauphine,  and  thence,  in 
November,  1789,  demanded  his  dismission.    At  the 
same  time,  he  published  an  exposition  of  his  conduct 
— Erpo**  de  n  Conduile  el  des  Motifs  de  ton  retour 
en  Dauphin*.    At  Geneva,  to  which  he  afterwards 
retired  to  escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Jacobins,  he 
published  the  Appel  att  Tribunal  de  r Opinion  pub- 
lifne — a  work  written  with  freedom  and  boldness,  in 
which  be  described  the  events  of  October  5  and  6, 
and  set  forth  the  causes  to  which  he  attributed  them, 
la  1793,  he  went  from  Switzerland  to  London,  where 
government  offered  him  the  place  of  chief  justice  in 
Canada,  with  a  considerable  salary,  which,  however, 
he  refused,  as  he  had  not  relinquished  the  hope  of 
returning  to  his  country  ;  and  Geneva,  where  he  had 
till  then  resided,  having  been  involved  in  the  revolu. 
tionary  disturbances,  he  retired  to  Germany,  with  his 
family,  in  1795.  where  the  duke  of  Weimar  received 
him  kindly,  and  gave  him  the  castle  of  Belvedere 
(near  Weimar),  that  he  might  establish  there  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  young  men  from 
the  higher   ranks  (chiefly  young  Englishmen).— 
Motmier  here  wrote  his  work  De  I'  Influence  at- 
tribute aux  Pbifotophe*,  aujr  Franca- Macon*  el  a  us 
llluminee*  tvr  la  Revolution  de  France,  which  ap- 
peared in  Tubingen,  in  1801  (Paris,  1821).  After 
the  18th  Brumaire,  he  returned  to  France,  was  nomi- 
nated, in  1802.  prefect  of  the  department  I  lie  and 
Vilaioe.  and,  in  1804,  member  of  the  conservative 
senate,  and  in  the  following  year,  was  made  a  mem- 
ber of  Uie  council  of  state.    He  died  January  26, 
1806    His  son,  Edward  Claude  Philip,  baron  (born 
i?&4),  was  auditor  of  the  council  of  state  under  Na- 
poleon; in  1800,  became  secretary  of  the  cabinet, 
and,  in  1810,  was  made  mattre  de*  requete*.  In 
1815.  he  entered  into  the  chamber  of  deputies,  and, 
ia  1817,  was  made  ci  insellor  of  state,  and  president 
"1  the  commission  appointed  to  settle  the  liquidations 
•xh  foreign  powers.    In  1819,  he  was  made  peer. 
MOUNTAINS;  the  largest  elevations  of  the 
of  the  earth.    Hills  are  distinguished  from 
by  inferior  height    Several  mountains 
■'frtber,  which  cover  a  plain,  arc  called  a  group  of 
*mntaint;  mountains  that  form  a  series  of  several 
aiiles  in  length,  a  chain  or  ridge  of  mountain*.  Single 
j  rising  out  of  a  plain  country,  are  seldom 
with.   The  cavities  between  the  mountains  are 


termed  valley*.  The  sea-coasts  are  generally  the 
lowest  part  of  a  country,  which  gradually  rises,  so 
that  the  centre  of  n  continent  is  the  highest,  and  is 
covered  with  considerable  mountains.  The  chief 
mountains  are  connected  in  extensive  chains  all 
over  the  surface  of  the  globe.  The  Ural  mountains, 
which  separate  Asia  from  Kurope,  and  send  forth  a 
branch  towarus  Nova  Zembla,  are  connected  with 
the  Severnoi  or  Sevous  ridge,  that  forms  the  boun- 
dary between  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  a  part  of 
Russia.  Another  chain  stretches  from  the  nortliern 
part  of  India  to  Thibet  and  Cashmere,  where  it 
forms  the  highest  region,  not  only  of  Central  Asia, 
but  of  the  known  world,  running  westward  through 
Persia,  and  eastward  through  China.  From  the 
highest  elevation  of  Northern  Asia,  the  Bogdo 
mountains,  which  separate  the  seats  of  the  Cal- 
mucks  from  those  of  the  Mongols,  a  chain  of  moun- 
tains under  the  name  of  Motsurt  runs  southward  to 
Thibet :  anotfter,  under  the  name  of  AUik,  extends 
towards  the  west  through  the  deserts  of  Independent 
Tartary  and  Bucharia,  and  joins  the  Ural  moun- 
tains: a  third,  under  the  name  of  Zangai,  in  Mon- 
golia, stretches  eastward,  then,  turning,  forms  Corea 
and  the  cliffs  and  islands  toward  Japan:  a  fourth 
chain  consists  of  the  Aha  mountains,  which  border 
on  Siberia,  from  the  Irtish  to  the  Amour.  The 
branches  of  these  great  Asiatic  chains  are  innumer- 
able. Between  the  Caspian  and  Black  seas,  the 
Caucasus  (q.  v.)  is  situated.  It  sends  off  branches 
through  Asia  Minor  as  far  as  Arabia,  which  form 
the  ridges  of  Taurus,  Lebanon,  and  Sinai,  while 
others  pass  round  the  Black  sea  to  F.urope.  From 
the  Black  sea,  between  Moldavia,  Walachia,  and 
Transylvania,  the  Carpathians  extend  throuc.li  Poland 
and  Hungary,  and,  in  Silesia,  join  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Germany.  The  Sudetes  run  between 
Bohemia  and  Silesia,  sending  forth  branches  to  the 
north  and  west,  through  Lusatia  to  Uie  Saxon  Ersge- 
birge,  and  Voigtland.  The  Fichtelgebirge  and  the 
Thuringerwald.  or  Forest  of  Thuringia,  together 
with  the  Eichsfeld  and  the  northern  HarUgeliirge, 
extend  through  the  centre  of  Germany.  The  most 
elevated  countries  of  Europe  are  Switserland  and 
Savoy,  whose  Alps  are  connected  with  the  neigh- 
bouring chains  of  Germany,  Italy,  and  France.  A 
branch,  united  with  them,  the  Apennines,  running 
through  all  Italy  as  far  as  Reggio,  is  probably  con- 
nected, by  a  submarine  chain,  with  the  mountains  of 
Africa.  The  Khffitian  Alps  stretch  between  the 
Grisons  and  Milan ;  the  Tridentinc  between  the 
Tyrol  and  the  territories  of  Venice;  the  Norican 
between  the  Tyrol  and  Salihurg ;  and  those  of 
Cariuthia  between  Carinthia,  Caraiola,  Friuli,  and 
Istria.  On  the  west,  some  branches  of  the  Alps 
extend  into  France.  The  Pyrenees  form  the  frontier 
wall  and  the  principal  elevation  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  In  Africa,  the  chain  called  Alia*  is  the 
most  famous.  There  is  a  distinction  made  between 
the  Great  and  Little  Atlas.  The  former,  which  is, 
perhaps,  connected  with  the  mountain  chains  of 
Arabia,  runs  westward  I  y  to  Barbery,  separating  it 
from  Biledulgerid;  the  latter  reaches  from  Tunis  to 
Gibraltar.  lu  addition  to  these,  some  less  celebrated 
chains  extend  along  the  Nile,  through  Upper  Egypt, 
Nubia,  and  Abyssinia,  to  unknown  regions  in  the 
interior  of  Africa,  where  they  are  connected  with 
Um  Mountains  of  the  Moon.  Thence  some  ridges 
stretch  to  the  south  of  Africa,  and  join,  perhaps,  the 
Snow  mountains,  which  take  their  course  from  the 
cape  of  Good  Hope  towards  the  interior.  Next  to 
Asia,  America  contains  the  highest  mountains. 
With  the  Cordilleras  (q.  v.),  along  the  western  • 
of  Chile  and  Peru,  other  chains  of  mountain: 
connected,  running   through  the  rest  of  Soulu 
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America.  One  ridge  extends  through  the  isthmus  i 
of  Darieti  to  North  America,  where  it  runs  north- 
ward along  the  western  coast,  sending  off  different 
branches  eastward  into  the  interior,  which,  in  all 
probability,  join  the  mountain  ridges  of  Northern 
Asia,  in  the  extreme  north.  The  highest  known 
summits  are  of  the  Himalaya  in  Thibet  (particularly 
tlte  Dholagir,  or  White  mountain),  which  has  been 
made,  by  one  measurement,  26,872  feet,  by  another 
38,015  feet  high.  The  perpendicular  height  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  or  a  peak  belonging  to  the 
Mustag  mountains,  in  Central  Asia,  measured  by  the 
English  colonel  Crawfurd,  is  about  26,500  feet ; 
that  of  Chimbonuo,  according  to  Humboldt,  21,440; 
tliat  of  Mauna  Kaah,  on  the  Sandwich  islands, 1 8,400  ; 
of  Cayambourco,  20,000 ;  of  Aulisaua,  19,150  ;  of 
Pinchinca,  15,940  (all  three  near  Quito);  of  the 
farm-house  of  Antisaua,  the  highest  place  inhabited 
by  men,  13,434 ;  of  the  city  of  Quito,  9560 ;  of 
Mont  Blanc,  15.680 ;  of  Ophyr,  in  Sumatra,  13,842; 
of  Loucira,  in  the  French  department  of  the  Upper 
Alps,  14,450  ;  of  Aiguille  de  l'Argentiere,  12,804; 
of  St  Gothard,  9075 ;  of  iEtna,  10,936 ;  of  Furca. 
14,040;  of  the  Brocken,  3716;  of  the  valley  of 
Chamouni,  3463 ;  passage  of  Mont  Cenis,  6773  ;  of 
the  city  of  Geneva,  1220.  The  heights  of  these 
mountains  are  inconsiderable  in  proportion  to  the 
great  mass  of  the  earth,  the  spherical  form  of  which 
is  not  essentially  altered  by  them  ;  for  the  height  of 
Chimboraso  is  not,  to  the  diameter  of  the  earth,  in 
the  proportion  of  1  to  1000.  The  form  of  moun- 
tains  is  generally  conical,  that  is,  gradually  tapering 
from  the  base  upward,  and  terminating  in  a  more  or 
less  pointed  peak.  The  Alps,  in  Switzerland  and 
Savoy,  consist  of  an  enormous  collection  of  different 
mountains,  disposed  in  several  parallel  chains.  The 
highest  of  tliese  chains  is  in  the  middle ;  those  which 
rest  on  them  diminish  in  height  iu  proportion  as  they 
recede  from  the  main  branch.  The  highest  ridge 
consists  of  steep  rocks,  which,  with  the  exception  of 
the  declivities,  are  everywhere  covered  with  ice  and 
snow.  Between  the  masses  of  rocks,  that  crown  the 
highest  chain,  in  pyramidal  forms,  are  valleys,  in 
which  the  snow,  and  ice  proceeding  from  the  half- 
melted  snow,  never  thaws,  even  in  summer,  because 
of  their  high  situation.  Lower  down,  on  both  sides 
of  the  main  branch,  long  wide  valleys  descent!, 
which  in  summer  are  decked  with  a  beautiful  green, 
and,  where  their  situation  is  not  too  high,  are 
partly  planted  with  corn  and  fruit-trees,  partly  used 
tor  pasturage.  To  these  green  vales  deep  and 
narrow  passages  descend  from  the  high  rocky  valleys. 
These  passages  are  fillet!  with  everlasting  ice,  and 
brer  the  name  of  glaciers  (q.  v.).  Those  chains 
of  mountains  which  border  on  the  main  chain,  pre- 
sent the  same  appearances,  only  on  a  smaller  scale  ; 
for  their  tops  likewise  consist  of  pointed  rocks, 
separated  by  such  deep  and  narrow  passages,  which, 
even  in  summer,  are  covered  with  ice  ana  snow,  and 
to  which  succeed  verdant  valleys.  The  farther  the 
chains  recede  from  the  main  chain,  the  more  do  they 
diminish  in  height.  Every  thing  bears  a  milder 
aspect.  The  tops  of  the  single  mountains  are  more 
rounded;  the  mountains  themselves  are  decked  with 
a  beautiful  green,  and,  by  degrees,  lose  themselves  in 
the  plains.  Countries  covered  with  high  mountains 
present,  in  the  summer,  different  climates  at  different 
elevations,  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  We  may 
ascend  gradually  from  flourishing  and  delightful  val- 
leys, decorated  with  corn,  fruit-trees,  and  vines,  to 
pastures  covered  with  odoriferous  Alpine  plants,  and, 
near  the  declivities,  with  evergreens,  and  perceive 
the  vegetation  diminishing  and  dwindling  as  we  ad- 
vance, till,  at  last,  all  organic  life  ceases,  and  the 
cold  prevent*  all  further  progress.    The  elevation  of 


|  this  region  of  perpetual  winter  is  different  in  difft  rent 
latitudes ;  it  is  higher  in  warm  countries,  and  lower 
in  cold  climates.  That  the  air  is  colder  on  the  moun- 
tains than  it  is  in  the  plains,  is  evident  from  what  has 
been  said.  This  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  re- 
flection of  the  sun's  rays  from  the  surface  of  the 
earth  in  plains,  and  its  consequent  accumulation  in 
the  lower  strata  of  the  atmosphere,  but  partly  also 
to  the  greater  density  of  the  air,  which  is  susceptible 
of  being  warmed  in  a  higher  degree  than  the  thinner 
air  of  the  mountains.  That  the  air  on  the  mountains 
is  purer  is  certainly  true ;  but  that  it  is  healthier  also, 
can  be  admitted  only  in  regard  to  a  moderate  height. 
At  a  great  height,  an  indescribable  oppression,  com- 
bined with  great  weakness,  seises  upon  the  whole 
body — a  phenomenon  which  Saussure  attributes  to 
the  diminished  pressure  of  the  air  upon  tlte  vessels, 
and  their  consequent  loss  of  elasticity.  The  interior 
of  mountains  is  known  only  so  far  as  it  has  been  laid 
open  to  the  miner  in  working  mines.— See  Denaix'a 
Tableau  or&graphique  de  I  Europe  (Paris,  1826,  2 
vols.) ;  see  also  the  articles  Alpt,  Andes,  Cordilleras, 
Himalaya,  &c.  For  a  comparative  view  of  the  prin- 
cipal elevations  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  hemi- 
spheres, with  their  heights  in  English  feet,  as  ascer- 
tained by  the  best  authorities,  see  Plate  LXXI1I. 

MOUR  ADGEA  D'OHSSON,  Ignatius,  born  in 
Constantinople,  was  descended  from  a  rich  Armenian 
family.  He  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Swedish 
embassy,  at  the  Ottoman  Porte,  and  by  his  talents  at- 
tained the  highest  diplomatic  honours.  He  was  made 
charge  d'affaires,  knight  of  the  order  of  Vasa,  and, 
in  1782,  minister  plenipotentiary  and  envoy  extraor- 
dinary. His  knowledge  of  the  Arabic  and  Turkish 
languages  gave  him  the  means  of  acquiring  informa- 
tion respecting  the  Ottoman  empire  from  the  very 
sources.  He  resolved  upon  writing  a  history  of  Selim 
II.  ;  but  this  was  superseded  by  his  plan  of  giving 
a  full  picture  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  To  this  work 
he  devoted  himself  with  the  greatest  teal  and  perse- 
verance, and  with  great  difficulty  succeeded  in  col- 
lecting the  first  authentic  information  from  a  preju- 
diced, servile,  and  jealous  people,  respecting  the 
national  customs  and  habits,  the  interior  of  tlie  serag- 
lios, the  mosques,  and  the  private  life  of  a  Turk. 
With  the  materials  which  he  liad  obtained,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Paris  in  1784,  where  he  prepared  his  work 
for  the  press,  and  published  it,  in  1788  and  1789,  in 
two  volumes,  under  the  title  of  Tableau  general  de 
T Empire  Ottoman.  This  work  completely  answered 
the  expectations  which  had  been  formed  respecting 
it.  The  beauty  of  the  typography  and  the  engrav- 
ings occasioned  an  expense  which  exceeded  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  ;  but  D'Ohsson,  who  possessed  a 
large  fortmie,  was  willing  to  make  sacrifices  for  the 
embellishment  and  perfection  of  his  work.  The 
revolution  interrupted  his  literary  activity,  and  he 
returned  to  Constantinople.  Selim  III.,  who  honoured 
knowledge,  allowed  the  two  volumes  which  were 
published  to  he  presented  to  him,  and,  far  from  being 
displeased  at  the  disclosure  of  some  secrets,  gave 
orders  to  facilitate  the  learned  writer's  researches, 
by  affording  him  the  necessary  information.  After  a 
long  sojourn  in  Constantinople,  D'Ohsson  returned 
to  Paris,  where  he  found  hardly  any  traces  of  his  large 
property.  Even  the  buildings  where  he  had  deposited 
the  copies  of  his  work,  and  the  plates,  drawings,  8rc, 
had  been  destroyed  and  plundered.  Without  suffering 
himself  to  be  depressed  by  these  misfortunes,  he  de- 
vised a  still  greater  plan,  which  had  in  view  an  histo- 
rical picture  of  the  whole  East,  and  became  entirely 
aljsorbed  in  bn  desire  to  execute  it.  In  1804,  he  had 
completed  two  volumes  of  bis  Tableau  historioue  de 
F  Orient,  when  the  war  with  Sweden  made  him  appre- 
hensive of  another  interruption.     He  a*kcd  and 
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ceived  permission  fmm  his  government  to  retire  to 
country.  Here  he  continued  to  occupy  himself 
cm  his  undertaking  dui  ing  Uiree  years,  and  gave  the 
fruit  of  forty-five  years'  labour  to  the  world,  in  a  work 
vhich  contains,  in  three  separate  divisions,  a  complete 
view  of  the  Ottoman  empire.  These  three  divisions 
Iwve  the  separate  titles,  Tableau  historique  de  /'  Orient 
a  history  of  all  the  nations  under  the  Ottoman 
Koverntnent)  ;  Tableau  geniral  de  C  Empire  Ottoman 

a  view  of  the  Jaws,  religion,  and  customs,  &t\); 
brtJy,  L* Histoire  de  la  Maison  Ottomane  (from  Osmnn 
I.  im  1758).  The  whole  was  nearly  completed  when 
interrupted  by  D'Ohsson's  death,  August  27,  1807. 

I  he  last  volume  of  this  work,  which  comprises  in  the 
whole  seven  volumes,  appeared  in  Paris,  1624. 

MOURNING.  In  most  nations  it  is  the  custom  of 
bereaved  survivors  to  testify  their  grief  for  the  loss 
oi  friends  or  relatives  by  some  external  change  of 
dress  and  deportment.  Different  nations  have  em- 
ployed the  same  emblems  as  symbols  of  the  most 
opposite  states  of  the  mind,  being  governed  altoge- 
ther by  their  previous  habits  and  associations,  so  that 
tlte  signs  of  mourning  are  very  various.  Thus  some 
wear  tlte  hair  long,  others  cut  it  off ;  some  shave  the 
heard,  others  allow  it  to  grow.  The  Eastern  nations 
and  the  Greeks  cut  off  their  hair;  the  Romans  allowed 
Uie  beard  and  hair  to  grow,  in  mourning.  Different 
colours  have  been  adopted  as  badges  of  grief ;  the 
ancient  Egyptians  wore  yellow ;  the  Ethiopians  gray; 
the  Roman  and  Spartan  women  white,  which  is  still 
tl»e  colour  of  grief  in  China  and  Siam  ;  in  Turkey, 
blue  and  violet ;  and  in  the  other  European  countries, 
black  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Some  have  attempted 

I I  trace  the  associations  by  which  tlte  colours  acquired 
their  character  to  natural  causes,  but,  it  must  be 
allowed,  with  little  success.  The  Jews,  in  sign  of 
grief  at  the  h»ss  of  their  relatives,  rent  their  gar- 
ments, tore  out  their  hair,  and  wore  coarse  garments 
of  a  dark  colour  ;  they  went  barefoot,  neglected  their 
per«ou8,  and  performed  other  acts  of  penance.  Tlie 
term  of  mourning  with  them  was  short.  Among  the 
Creeks  and  Romans,  it  was  the  custom  to  lay  aside 
all  ornaments  of  dress,  to  abstain  from  the  bath,  and 
<*her  indulgences.  The  dress  was  also  of  a  dnrk 
colour  (except  with  the  women),  and  the  period  of 
mourning  was  about  a  year.  Among  the  ancients,  as 
•amag  the  moderns,  public  mournings  were  common 
<*i  the  death  of  a  distinguished  public  benefactor, 
•ad  in  the  time  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the  death 
°f  the  emperors. 

MOURZOUK  ;  the  capital  of  Penan,  in  the  king- 
dom of  Tripoli ;  lat.  26°  54'  N.  ;  loo.  15°  51'  E.  It 
w  the  residence  of  the  sultan  of  Peaan,  and  is  sur- 
r"u«ded  by  walls  twenty  feet  high  and  eight  feet 
li The  houses  are  of  mud,  and  as  rain  is  rare, 
•re  durable.  Moursouk  is  one  of  the  greatest  com- 
"waal  places  in  Africa,  forming  the  centre  of  com- 
munication between  tlte  central,  northern,  and  eastern 
^rtons  of  that  continent.  Caravans  arrive  yearly 
fmm  Egypt,  Tripoli,  Rournou,  and  Houssa. 

MOUSE  (miu).     This  genus  includes  not  only 

*  tat  are  usually  termed  mice,  but  also  the  rats  ;  and 
under  the  common  name  of  mice  are  also  understood 
several  species  of  arvicola,  &c.  The  common 
[■we  i»  not  a  native  of  the  United  States,  but  was 
wnj«hi  there  by  the  early  settlers,  and  lias  now  ex- 

i*^  with  the  increase  of  population,  to  every  part 
«  the  continent.  There  are  several  varieties,  dis- 
tinguished by  their  colour,  the  rarest  of  which  is  the 

*  rti  ^  *le  rnouse  makes  a  nest  not  unlike  tliat  of 
;i  ww,  and  brings  forth  several  times  in  a  year, 
pertly  having  from  six  to  ten  at  each  litter. 

al  t  IT" b0a''  mk*  8re  naked  and  h«,P,es9>  b,lt  in 
•rout  fifu-en  days  are  able  to  shift  for  themselves. 

'«■  nwuse  is  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  exhibits 
v. 


considerable  attachment  to  its  keeper.  A«,  from 
their  numbers  and  depredations,  they  are  extremely 
troublesome,  several  modes  liave  been  devised  to 
destroy  them ;  as  cats,  traps,  poison,  &c. — The 
American  field  mouse  {Al.  leucopus)  is  very  common 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  Stales,  and  is  the  represen- 
tative of  tlie  European  species  (M.  tylvaticus).  They 
are  very  injurious  to  the  former,  from  destroying 
great  quantities  of  grain,  which  they  hoard  up  ;  in  a 
few  nights  they  will  almost  ruin  a  field  of  newly 
planted  Indian  corn.  This  mouse  is  about  three 
inches  long,  and  has  a  streak  of  a  mixed  dusky  and 
ferruginous  colour  along  tlie  back ;  the  tail  is  dusky 
above  and  white  beneath.— Tlie  meadow  mouse  does 
not  belong  to  the  genus  ihum,  but  is  an  arvicola.  This 
diminutive  animal  occurs  in  vast  numbers,  living  in 
burrows  made  in  the  banks  of  drains  or  streams. 
During  the  warm  weather,  however,  they  make  nests 
among  the  grass,  very  similar  to  birds'  nests,  and 
generally  containing  six  or  eight  young  ones.  In 
almost  all  grass  fields  when  they  are  mown,  small 
lanes  or  furrows  may  be  seen  among  the  roots  of  the 
herbage ;  these  are  the  various  communications  made 
by  tlie  field  mouse  with  its  nest.  Notwithstanding 
they  are  preyed  upon  by  owls,  hawks,  &c,  tltey 
multiply  excessively,  and  sometimes  commit  great 
ravages  in  tlie  grass  fields. 

M  O  USQU  ETA  I  RES  DU  ROI  (under  the  old 
Prench  righme) ;  mounted  companies  of  royal  guards, 
splendidly  equipped,  and  composed  of  gentlemen  of 
noble  extraction.  One  of  the  companies  was  called 
the  mousouetairet  grit,  from  the  colour  of  their 
horses  being  dapple-gray ;  the  other  the  mousquetairet 
noirs,  in  which  the  horses  were  black.  Their  arms 
were  a  carbine,  sword,  and  pistols.  They  were  insti- 
tuted by  Louis  XIII.,  and  served  as  a  school  to  many 
of  the  most  distinguished  French  commanders. 

MOUTH  ;  in  most  animals,  a  cavity  in  the  an- 
terior part  of  the  body,  but  very  ditierently  formed  in 
different  sorts  of  animals.  It  commonly  serves  for 
the  reception  of  food,  and  is  connected  by  a  canal 
with  the  interior  parts  of  the  body,  where  the  food  is 
assimilated.  In  the  higher  orders,  it  is  used  for 
mastication,,  the  emission  of  sound,  deglutition,  res- 
piration, suction,  and  taste,  being  connected  with 
organs  which  perform  those  processes.  The  lower 
jaw  only  is  movable  in  this  division.  Some  of  the 
lower  orders  seem  to  be  without  a  mouth,  and  to 
nourish  themselves  by  absorption.  In  birds,  the 
external  parts  of  the  mouth  are  a  hard,  bony  sub- 
stance, and  it  is  not  fitted  for  suction.  In  insects,  the 
form  of  the  mouth  is  very  various. 

MOVING  PLANT  {Aettytarum  gyrant).  This 
plant  is  remarkable  for  tlie  spontaneous  motion  of 
its  leaves,  which  does  not  appear  to  depend  on  any 
external  cause  that  we  can  determine.  No  sooner 
has  the  plant  acquired  its  ternate  leaves,  than  they 
begin  to  revolve  this  way  and  that;  and  this  motion 
continues  during  the  whole  course  of  its  vegetation. 
The  whole  plant  is  very  seldom  in  motion  at  one 
time ;  one  leaflet  turns  frequently,  while  tlie  other,  on 
the  same  leaf-stalk,  is  at  rest ;  sometimes  a  few  leaf- 
lets only  move,  at  others,  nearly  all  will  be  in  motion. 
These  movements  are  irregular  both  in  time  and  in 
their  direction,  nnd  occasionally,  in  a  very  hot  day, 
the  plant  is  entirely  al  rest.  A  high  wind  will  often 
put  a  slop  to  these  movements,  but  they  continue 
both  in  tlie  night  and  during  rain.  We  are  unable 
to  excite  them  by  touch,  irritation,  or  any  other  art 
that  we  know  of.  The  plant  is  a  native  of  the  Dasin 
of  ihe  Ganges,  and  is  by  no  means  conspicuous  in  its 
appearance.  It  belongs  to  the  leguminv**,  and  has 
8  jointed  pod,  purple  flowers,  ami  ternate  leaves,  tlx* 
lateral  leaflets  of  which  are  comparatively  very 
small. 
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MOXA— MOZART. 


MOXA  ;  a  Chinese  word  adopted  into  the  Euro- 
[wnn  languages,  signifying  a  lanuginous  or  cottony 
substance,  which  is  burned  for  the  purpose  of  cauter- 
ising the  skin.    Tlie  Cliiue.se  and  Japanese  prepare 
their  moxa  from  Uie  down  of  tlie  mugwort  {artcmuia 
Chinensis). 
MOZAMBIQUE.    See  Mo$ambhue. 
MOZART,  Jonx  Chrvsostovps  Wolfgano  Aha. 
nsrs ;  the  great  German  composer,  bom  at  Salzburg, 
1756.    At  the  age  of  four  years,  his  father  com- 
menced teaching  him  some  minuets  and  other  small 
pieces  on  the  harpsichord.    He  only  needed  half  an 
hour  to  play  a  minuet  with  perfect  correctness  and 
case.    From  this  period,  he  maile  rapid  progress, 
and,  in  his  fifth  year,  composed  little  pieces,  which 
he  played  to  his  fattier,  who  wrote  them  down.  He 
had  previously  been  so  much  delighted  with  all  infan- 
tile games,  that  he  would  forget  his  meals  for  the 
pake  of  playing ;  but  from  tlie  time  when  he  com- 
menced learning  music,  he  lost  all  taste  for  the  usual 
amusements  of  childhood.    Although  he  applied  him- 
self with  energy  and  activity  to  all  subjects  in  which 
he  received  instruction,  music  was  the  occupation 
which  seemed  completely  to  fill  his  soul.    He  ad- 
vanced so  rapidly  as  to  surprise  even  his  father,  who 
was  constantly  with  him.    A  concert  for  the  harpsi- 
chord, which  he  wrote  in  his  fifth  year,  perfectly  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  the  art,  was  so  difficult  tliat 
only  the  most  practised  performer  could  liave  played 
it.    In  his  sixth  year,  Moiart  had  already  made  such 
progress,  that  his  rather  was  induced  to  take  him  and 
his  sister  Maria  Anna,  who  was  also  a  musical  genius, 
to  Munich  and  Vienna,  where  the  little  artists  were 
introduced  at  the  emperor's  court.    The  unequalled 
execution  of  young  Motart  excited  universal  surprise, 
and  tlie  interest  was  heightened  by  the  fact  that  he 
was  anxious  only  to  please  real  connoisseurs,  and 
appeared  little  affected  by  the  opinion  of  Uie  multi- 
tude.   Thus  he  requested  the  emperor  Francis  to 
send  for  Wagenseil ;  this  was  done,  and  the  child 
then  performed  one  of  his  concerts  with  surprising 
execution.   Till  this  period,  he  had  only  devoted 
himself  to  Uie  harpsichord.    In  Vienna,  he  had  a 
little  violin  given  him ;  and  when  Uie  family  returned 
to  Salsburg,  he  had  made  such  progress  on  Uiis  in- 
strument, without  Uie  knowledge  of  his  father,  that, 
to  Uie  surprise  of  all  Uie  auditors,  he  performed  Uie 
second  violin  in  a  trio,  with  Uie  greatest  precision. 
It  was  now  evident  Uiat  the  whole  soul  of  young 
Mocirt  was  devoted  to  music ;  his  mind  was  absorbed 
in  it.    Singular  stories  are  told  of  his  sensibility  to 
the  finest  differences  of  tones.    Even  at  this  early 
period,  he  had  Uie  greatest  aversion  to  discords  and 
rough,  shrill  tones,  not  softened  by  combination  ;  as, 
for  instance,  Uie  sound  of  Uie  trumpet,  which,  on  one 
occasion,  so  affected  him,  Uiat  he  fell  to  Uie  ground, 
pale,  lifeless,  and  convulsed.   This  delicate  sensibility 
is  apparent  in  all  Uie  works  of  Mosart.    In  1763, 
when  young  Moiart  was  seven  years  old,  Uie  family 
made  a  journey  beyond  Uie  borders  of  Germany, 
which  spread  his  fame  universally.    In  November  of 
the  same  year,  they  arrived  in  Paris,  where  they 
remained  six  months,  and  were  overwhelmed  with 
attention  and  applause.  Here  young  Mozart  published 
his  first  sonatas  for  Uie  harpsichord.    In  1764,  the 
family  proceeded  to  England,  and  performed  at  court, 
the  son  playing  on  the  king's  organ  with  great  suc- 
cess.   At  a  public  concert,  symphonies  of  his  compo- 
sition only  were  performed.    Here,  as  well  as  in 
Paris,  compositions  of  Unch,  Handel,  fcc,  were  laid 
before  him,  all  of  which,  though  exceedingly  difficult, 
he  executed  with  the  greatest  truth  at  first  sight. 
During  his  stay  in  England,  he  composed  six  sonatas, 
which  were  published  in  London,  and  which  lie  dedi- 
^ift\  to  Uie  queen.   In  1763,  Uie  family  went,  by 


way  of  Uie  NeUierlands,  to  Holland,  where  Mozart 
repeatedly  performed  on  the  organ  in  Uie  cathedrals 
and  monasteries.    In  Uie  Hague,  he  fell  dangerously 
sick.    On  his  recovery,  he  published  six  sonatas,  and 
dedicated  them  to  Uie  princess  of  Nassau.    At  the 
beginning  of  Uie  year  1766,  he  was  again  four  weeks 
in  Amsterdam,  and  proceeded  Uience  to  Uie  Hague, 
to  assist  at  Uie  installation  of  the  stadtholder.  The 
family  next  visited  Paris,  and  after  having  been  twice 
at  Versailles,  proceeded,  by  way  of  Lyons,  through 
Switzerland  to  Munich,  where  Uie  elector  gave  young 
Moiart  a  theme,  on  which  he  composed  in  his  pre- 
sence without  piano  or  violin,  wrote  down  Uie  music, 
and,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  present,  executed  after 
having  finished  it.    In  17G6.  they  returned  to  Salz- 
burg, where  they  remained  Ull  1768,  and  then  made 
a  second  journey  to  Vienna.   The  brother  and  sister 
performed  in  presence  of  the  emperor  Joseph,  who 
commissioned  young  Mosart  to  write  Uie  romic  for  a 
comic  opera — La  Fittta  Semplice.    It  was  applauded 
by  Hasse,  Uie  master  of  Uie  chapel,  and  Meuistasio, 
but  was  not  performed.    At  Uie  consecration  of  the 
orphan's  church,  he  composed  Uie  mass,  the  offrrto- 
rium,  and  a  concert  for  trumpets,  and  led  Uie  solemn 
performance — a  boy  of  twelve  years  old — in  presence 
of  the  imperial  court.    In  1769,  Mosart,  who  luul 
been  made  master  of  the  concerts  at  Uie  court  orclies- 
tra  at  Salzburg,  commenced  a  journey  to  Italy,  in 
company  with  his  faUier.    In  Rome,  he  undertook  to 
write  down,  on  hearing  it,  Uie  famous  Miserere,  an- 
nually sung  in  Uie  Sistine  chapel,  during  the  holy 
week,  and  at  that  time  kept  very  secret.    He  suc- 
ceeded so  well.  Uiat  when  he  sang  it  in  company  to 
Uie  liarpsichord,  Christofori,  who  had  sung  it  iu  Uie 
chapel,  expressed  his  wonder.     In  Naples,  the 
scholars  of  the  cvnservatorio  delta  pietd  supposed  iliat 
Uie  magic  of  his  musical  talent  was  in  Uie  ring  which 
he  wore  ;  he  took  it  off,  and  then  their  astonishment 
increased.    In  Rome,  Uie  pope  made  him  a  knight 
of  the  golden  spur;  in  Bologna,  after  having  com- 
posed, in  half  an  hour,  an  antiphony  for  four  voices 
in  a  room  in  which  he  was  shut  up  alone,  he  was 
elected  member  and  master  of  the  chapel  of  Uie  phil- 
harmonic academy.    As  he  had  engaged  to  compose 
Uie  first  opera  for  the  carnival  at  Milan,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  refuse  similar  oners  from  Bologna,  Naples, 
and  Rome.    He  arrived  at  Milan  at  the  end  of  Oct., 

1770,  and  Uiere  composed,  in  his  fourteenUi  year,  the 
first  opera,  Mithridates,  which  was  j>erforuied  Dec. 
26,  and  repeated  more  than  twenty  times  in  succes- 
sion. In  Verona,  he  also  received  a  diploma  as 
member  of  the  philharmonic  society.  Thus  honoured, 
he  quitted  Italy,  where  he  was  called  il  cava  Here 
filnrmonico.    When  Motart  returned  to  Salzburg,  in 

1771,  he  found  a  letter,  in  which  he  was  commissioned, 
in  the  name  of  the  empress  Maria  Theresa,  to  com- 
pose Uie  grand  theatrical  serenata  Atcunio  in  A  Urn, 
for  Uie  celebration  of  Uie  nuptials  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand.  He  undertook  Uiis  commission,  and,  in 
August,  relumed  to  Milan  for  some  monUts,  where, 
during  the  festivities  of  Uie  marriage,  Mozart's  sere- 
nata, and  an  opera  composed  by  Hasse,  were  both 
performed  alternately.  In  1772,  he  composed,  in 
celebration  of  the  election  of  Uie  archbishop  of 
Salzburg,  Uie  serenata  //  Sogno  di  Scipione.  lu  Uie 
winter  of  1773,  he  composed  there  his  opera  Luck> 
Si/la,  which  was  repeated  twenty-six  times  in  succes- 
sion. After  having  completed  a  comic  opera,  called 
La  Finta  Ginrdiniera  (1775);  two  grand  masses; 
one  serenata  called  //  re  Pastore ;  and,  in  Paris,  to 
which  he  had  been  invited  a  second  lime,  a  grand 
symphony  for  the  concert  tpirituel,  in  Uiat  city,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  where  he 
engaged  in  the  service  of  the  emperor.  He  satisfied 
the  gn  at  expectations  which  were  raised  by  his  early 
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Junius,  anil  was  Uie  Raphael  of  musicians.   But  early 
n*  Uus  great  genius  developed  his  powers  in  his  own 
art,  he  remained  a  child  in  all  the  other  relations  of 
Uie.    He  never  knew  how  to  govern  himself ;  lie.  had 
no  sense  of  the  necessity  of  domestic  order,  of  the 
value  of  money,  and  of  the  need  of  moderation  in 
enjoyment.    But  this  absent,  distracted  man  seemed 
10  become  of  a  higher  order  when  seated  at  the 
harpstcliord.    His  mind  expanded,  and  his  attention 
was  alj^orbed  in  the  one  object  for  which  be  was  born 
— the  harmony  of  sound.    He  preferred  to  play  in 
the  night  till  early  in  the  morning,  if  he  was  not  pre- 
vented. He  usually  composed  from  six  or  seven  in  the 
■turning  till  ten,  and  almost  always  in  bed  ;  during 
the  rest  of  the  day,  he  would  compose  no  more,  un- 
less he  had  something  to  finish.    Besides  music, 
there  was  but  one  thing  to  which  he  appeared  devoted 
— billiards.    His  exterior  was  not  favourable;  he 
was  short,  pale,  and  thin,  and  his  features  were  not 
striking.    Among  the  works  of  his  which  have  re- 
mained on  the  German  stages,  and  which  will  always 
be  the  delight  of  the  German  nation,  is  his  Idomeneo, 
Re  di  Cret«,  composed  1780,  at  Munich.    Of  his 
Rntfii hrttng  tut  dem  Serail  (his  fourteenth  opera  in 
the  order  of  time),  which  was  performed  at  Vienna, 
in  178?,  Joseph  II.  said  to  the  composer,  "This 
music  is  too  fine  for  our  ears  ;  there  are  a  prodigious 
number  of  notes  in  it."   "  There  are  as  many  as  are 
proper,"  replied  Mosart.   The  Marri8ge  of  Figaro 
met  with  the  highest  applause.    It  was  performed 
during  the  winter  of  1787,  at  Prague.    At  the  same 
plac*-,  Momrt  composed,  in  Uie  same  winter,  his  Don 
Juan,  which  pleased  in  Prague  even  more  than  Uie 
Marriage  of  Figaro.    Nevertheless,  this  opera,  on 
its  first  representation,  was  not  favourably  received 
at  Vienna,  although  Haydn,  on  this  occasion,  pro- 
nounced Mosart  the  greatest  of  all  living  composers. 
After  having  written,  in  1700,  Cost  fan  Tutte,  and, 
during  the  illness  which  caused  his  death,  1791,  the 
M <rg*c  Flute ;  La  Cirmenza  di  Tito,  and  his  fnroous 
requiem,  he  died,  December  5,  1792,  in  the  thirty- 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the 
5>li  ys*cTan,  from  an  accumulation  of  water  on  the 
brain.    His  instrumental  compositions  (his  beautiful 
symphonies,  his  ethereal  quartetts,  concertos  for  the 
piano,  sonatas,  &c.)  will  remain  a  pattern  for  all 
nations  and  all  ages.    He  has  equal  fame  in  sacred 
music,  particularly  for  his  grand  hymns  and  masses. 
His  requiem  is  generally  said  to  have  had  Uie  follow- 
ing origin.    A  count  of  Walseeg,  who  was  a  stranger 
to  him,  came  one  day,  and  requested  him  to  compose 
a  mass  for  the  death  of  his  wife,  for  which  Mozart 
wa*  to  fix  his  own  price.  Mosart  required  100,  others 
say  200,  ducats,  but  would  not  bind  himself  as  to 
time,  wishing  to  give  the  work  perfection.  The 
visiter  paid  the  price  demanded  in  advance,  and  pro- 
mised, when  the  work  was  finished,  to  give  an  addi- 
tional sum,  and  to  call  again  in  the  course  of  some 
months.    During  this  time,  Mosart  received  the 
commission  to  compose  La  Clemenza  di  Tito  for  the 
coronation  at  Prague,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
entering  the  carriage  to  proceed  to  Fragile,  when  the 
visiter  reappeared,  and  reminded  him  of  his  promise. 
Mosart  apologised,  and  promised  to  attend  to  the 
work  nuniediately  on  his  return  from  Prague.  He 
commenced  the  mass  with  an  energy  and  interest 
which  he  had  never  yet  felt  while  composing  any  of 
hit  other  pieces,  so  that  his  wife  felt  great  anxiety 
lest  the  unusual  exertion  should  affect  his  already 
dediEiiig  health ;  indeed,  Mosart  himself,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  acknowledged  that  he  was  writing  a 
requiem  for  himself.    His  wife  prevented  him  from 
continuing  the  work,  and  would  not  return  him  the 
manuscript  till  his  health  was  apparently  perfectly 
re  established,  and  he  had  repeatedly  requested  it. 


Mi)zart  nearly  completed  the  work,  when  he  was 
iignin  oppressed  with  melancholy;  his  health  daily 
declined,  and  his  death  took  place.  Immediately  on 
his  death,  Uie  visiter  appeared,  demanded  Uie  piece, 
and  received  it  unfinished,  as  it  was  left.  This  com- 
position fell  into  Uie  hands  of  his  scholar  Sussmayr, 
who  presumed  to  make  additions  and  alterations, 
particularly  adding  Uiose  instruments  to  the  sanctus 
which  were  omitted,  and  arranged  Uie  whole  as  it 
is  now  printed.  Mozart's  works  equally  delight  the 
mere  amateur  and  the  accomplished  musician,  not- 
withstanding Uie  complete  novelty  of  Uieir  character. 
He  explored  all  Uie  sources  of  Uie  art,  and  attained 
Uie  highest  degree  of  perfection,  by  the  richness, 
purity,  and  depth  of  his  ideas.  Mosart  left  a  widow 
and  two  sons.  The  former  married  a  second  time, 
and  died  in  1826.  His  eldest  son  received  a  post  in 
one  of  Uie  government  offices  at  Milan :  the  younger 
son,  born  1 792,  became  a  performer,  and  composer 
ou  Uie  piano-forte. 

MUCIC  ACID.  This  acid  has  generally  been 
known  by  the  name  of  Maccholactic  acid,  liecause  it 
was  first  obtained  from  sugar  of  milk ;  but  all  Uie 
gums  appear  equally  to  afford  it.  To  obtain  it  from 
a  gum,  we  have  only  to  heat  one  part  of  Uiis  sub- 
stance with  two  of  nitric  acid,  till  a  small  quantity  of 
nitrous  gas  and  of  carbonic  acid  is  disengaged,  when 
Uie  dissolved  mass  will  deposit,  on  cooling,  Uie  mitcic 
acid.  The  pulverulent  acid  is  soluble  iu  about  sixty 
parts  of  hot  water.  It  decomposes  Uie  muriate  of 
lime.  It  scarcely  acts  upon  Uie  metals,  but  forms 
salts  with  Uieir  oxides.  According  to  Berxeliiis, 
mucic  acid  consists  of  oxygen,  62  69,  carbon,  33-69, 
and  hydrogen,  3-62. 

MUCIUS  SC.EVOLA  (properly  Caiut  Mucin* 
Cordtu);  the  subject  of  a  celebrated  Roman  tale. 
If  we  may  believe  Uie  story,  when  Porsenna,  king 
of  Etruria,  had  besieged  Rome  to  reinstate  Tarquiii 
in  his  rights,  Mucins  determined  to  deliver  his  country 
from  so  dangerous  an  enemy.  He  disguised  himself 
in  Uie  habit  of  a  Tuscan,  and,  as  he  could  speak  Uieir 
language  fluently,  he  gained  an  easy  introduction  into 
the  camp,  and,  soon,  into  Uie  royal  tent.  Porsenna 
sat  alone  with  his  secretary  when  Mucius  entered. 
The  Roman  immediately  rushed  upon  the  secretary, 
and  stabbed  him  to  Uie  heart,  mistaking  him  for  his 
royal  master.  Mucius,  unable  to  escape,  was 
seised.  He  gave  no  answers  to  the  inquiries  of  the 
courtiers,  and  only  told  them  that  he  was  a  Roman, 
and,  to  give  Uiein  a  proof  of  his  fortitude,  he  laid  his 
right  hand  on  an  altar  of  burning  coals,  sternly 
looking  at  Uie  king,  and,  without  uttering  a  groan, 
boldly  told  him  that  300  young  Romans  like  himself 
had  conspired  against  his  life,  and  determined  either 
to  destroy  him,  or  to  perish  in  the  attempt.  This 
extraordinary  confession  astonished  Porsenna,  who 
made  wiUi  Uie  Romans,  and  retired  from  their 
city.  Mucius  obtained  the  surname  of  Scetvola 
(Uie  Lefthanded),  because  he  lost  the  use  of  his 
right  hand  by  burning  it  in  Uie  presence  of  Uie 
Etrurian  king. 

MUCK.    See  Amuck. 

MUCUS  (from  pvg«,  the  mucus  of  the  nose):  one 
of  Uie  primary  fluids  of  Uie  animal  body,  perfectly 
distinct  from  gelatin  and  vegetable  mucus;  trans- 
parent, glutinous,  thready,  and  of  a  salt  savour.  It 
contains  water,  muriate  of  potassa,  and  soda,  lactate 
of  lime,  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  mucus 
forms  a  layer  of  greater  or  less  Uiickness,  at  Uie  sur- 
face of  Uie  mucous  membranes,  protects  these  mem- 
branes against  Uie  action  of  the  air,  of  the  aliment, 
Uie  different  glandular  fluids,  &c.  Independently  of 
this  general  use,  it  has  others  that  vary  according  to 
Uie  parts  of  mucous  membranes :  thus  Uie  mucus  of 
Uie  nose  is  favourable  to  smell,  that  of  Uie  mouUi  to 
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the  taste;  that  of  the  stomarh  and  the  intestines 
■nriiitn  in  the  digestion.  A  great  part  of  the  mucus 
is  absorbed  again  by  the  membranes  whirli  secrete 
it :  another  part  is  carried  outwards,  either  alone  (as 
in  blowing  the  nose  or  spitting),  or  mixed  with  the 
pulmonary  transpiration,  or  with  exert- mental  mat- 
ter, kc 

MUEZZIN,   or  MUEDDIN,  in  Mohammedan 

prayer  from  the  minaret.  Five  prayers  are  repeated 
daily, — one  before  sunrise,  one  at  dawn,  one  at 
noon,  one  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  one  at  sun- 
set. As  bells  are  not  in  use  among  the  Mohamme- 
dans, the  mueain  proclaims  the  time,  and  reminds 
the  faithful  of  their  duty.  He  tells  them  at  day- 
break that  prayer  is  better  than  sleep,  and,  at  dinner- 
time, that  prayer  is  better  than  food. 

MUFTI.  Grand  mufti  (called,  also,  by  the  Turks, 
MheVc-Wslam,  which  means  head  of  the  elected)  is. 
in  Turkey,  the  chief  minister  of  religion  and  law,  and 
follows  in  rank  immediately  after  the  grand  visier. 
In  fact,  he  receives  from  the  sultan  honours  even 
beyond  those  of  the  visier*.  His  election  depends 
entirely  upon  the  sultan,  and,  as  long  as  he  remains 
in  his  office,  be  cannot  be  condemned  to  death.  The 
sultan  can  only  depose  him,  and  cannot  confiscate 
his  property.  The  mufti,  as  interpreter  of  the 
Koran,  is  consulted  on  judicial  proceedings,  parti- 
cularly in  criminal  cases,  and,  in  general,  on  all 
affairs  of  importance.  He  usually  gives  his  opinion 
in  few  wonls,  without  adding  the  reasons.  In  diffi- 
cult cases,  he  adds,  •<  God  knows  what  is  best."  In 
his  signature,  he  calls  himself  the  poor  servant  of 
God.  His  written  sentence  is  called  fetvah ;  anil 
hence  the  mufti  himself  is  called  sahihi'feiive,  which 
means  master  of  legal  decisions,  and  his  secretary 
is  called  fetvah-emini.  The  Utter  remains  by  him. 
decides  cases  with  which  the  mufti  does  not  wish  to 
trouble  himself,  and  presents  the  decision  for  his 
signature.  The  fixed  revenue  of  the  mufti  amounts 
to  2000  aspen  daily.  (See  Asper.)  As  he  has, 
moreover,  the  disposal  of  several  places  in  the 
imperial  mosques,  and  is  concerned  in  all  the  pro- 
motions of  the  members  of  the  legal  profession,  he 
has  many  additional  sources  of  income.  In  great 
cities,  there  is  an  under  mufti,  who  receives  hit 
place  from  the  grand  mufti,  but  not  without  making 
him  valuable  presents. 

MUGGENDORF ;  a  village  in  the  Bavarian 
circle  of  the  Upper  Maine,  in  a  valley  on  the  Wie- 
tent,  remarkable  for  the  numerous  caves  in  the 
environs.  Some  of  them  contain  stalactites,  and 
others  great  quantities  of  bones  of  unknown  ani- 
mals. 

MUGGLETONTANS;  a  religious  sect  which 
sprang  up  in  England,  in  the  middle  of  the  seveo- 
teentli  century,  so  called  from  their  founder,  Mug- 
gleton,  a  tailor.  He  and  an  associate  pretended  to 
the  character  of  prophets,  and  to  be  the  two  wit- 
nesses mentioned  in  Revelation. 
MUHAMMED.  See  Mohammed. 
MUHLBERG;  a  city  of  the  Prussian  territories,  in 
the  province  of  Saxony,  celebrated  in  history  for  the 
battle  between  the  Protestants,  under  John  Frederic, 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Catholics,  under  the 
Charles  V.  (q.  v.),  April  24,  1S47.  See 
Smalealdie  League. 
MUKANNA,  Atam  Hakkm  (called  also  Mokanna, 
or  Borkai).  born  in  Khorasan,  775,  pretended  that 
the  spirit  of  God,  which  had  been  transmitted  from 
Adam,  through  Noah  and  all  prophets,  rested  on 
him.  Being  hard  pushed  by  the  caliph  Mohammed 
he  bun >ed  himself,  with  all  his  treasures,  in  Sam. 
irers  were  called  Moveidites,  and  paid  him 
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MULATTO  (Spanish,  mired)  is 
to  signify  the  offspring  of  a  black  and  a  white, 
mulatto  is  of  a  yellow  colour,  with  frisaled  or  woolly 
hair,  and  resembles  the  Furopean  more  than  the 
African.  The  descendants  of  Luropeans  and 
are  called  mestizos  (q.  v.).  In  Spain,  the  term 
is  often  applied  to  those  persons  in  whom  the  Moorish 
blood  has  been  mingled  with  the  Spanish. 

MUi.BF.RRY  {moms);  a  genus  of  plants  allied 
to  the  nettle,  and  belonging  to  the  natural  family 
urtieete.  The  species  are  trees,  bearing  alternate, 
simple,  and  often  lobed  leaves,  and  inconspicuous 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  aments.  The  fruit  is 
edible.  The  white  mulberry  (M  alba)  is  the  most 
interesting  of  the  genus,  on  account  of  the  leaves 
being  used  for  food  by  silk-worms.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  with  a  trunk  two  or 
more  feet  in  diameter.  The  leaves  are  often  divided 
into  several  lobes.  The  berries  are 
tiroes,  however,  varying  to  red,  and  possess  a 
and  insipid  taste.  It  is  a  native  of  China,  and  the 
Chinese  claim  the  art  of  rearing  silk-worms,  and 
stuffs,  from  a  very  remote  period. 

Persia,  and  was  practised  there  for  many  ages  before 
it  reached  Europe.  The  Greeks  became  acquainted 
with  silk  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Alexander ;  and 
it  was  not  till  the  end  of  the  republic  that  the 
rvoroans,  tor  trie  nrst  time,  saw  tnis  precious  article. 
For  many  ages,  silk  bore  an  enormous  price  at 
Rome ;  but  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century, 
during  the  reign  of  Justinian,  two  monks  arrived  at 
Constantinople  from  India,  bringing  with  them  the 
white  mulberry,  and  the  eggs  of  the  silk-worm. 
From  Constantinople,  the  white  mulberry  was  intro- 
duced into  Greece,  and,  about  the  year  1 130,  into 
Sicily  and  Italy.  The  first  mulberry  that  was  planted 
in  France  was  living  in  1802,  and  there  still  remain 
some  stocks  that  are  apparently  of  nearly  the  same 
age.  It  is  now  cultivated  and  naturalised  throughout 
the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of  the  central  parts 
of  that  continent.  In  southern  climates,  the  leaves 
appear  to  contain  a  less  proportion  of  water,  and 
more  of  that  substance  which  causes  the  worms  to 
produce  silk  in  greater  abundance,  and  of  a  finer 
quality.  In  Greece,  Asia  Minor,  and  Persia,  it  is 
usual  to  give  to  the  worms  the  branches,  with  the 
leaves  attached  to  them  ;  but,  in  Spain,  Italy,  and 
France,  the  leaves  are  carefully  strip t  from  the  trees, 
taking  care  to  despoil  each  tree  entirely,  otherwise 
the  sap  will  be  unequally  attracted.  The  varieties 
of  this  tree  are  very  numerous.  The  most  approved 
mode  of  cultivation  is  from  seed,  and  is  practised 
exclusively  in  the  south  of  France.  A  moderately 
fertile  soil  is  the  most  suitable. 

The  black  mulberry  (M.  nigra)  n  a  tree  about  as 
large  as  the  preceding,  said  to  be  a  native  of  Persia, 
but  which  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  from  a  very 
remote  period.  The  fruit  is  blackish  purple,  sugary, 
with  a  slight  acidity, and  very  agreeable.  It  is.  how- 
ever, in  perfection  only  for  a  few  moments,  and  that 
at  the  time  when  it  can  be  detached  from  the  tree  by 
a  slight  shaking  of  the  branches.  The  Romans, 
indeed,  preferred  it  to  every  foreign  fruit.  This  tree 
often  yields  a  prodigious  quantity.  The  leaves  are 
sometimes  substituted  for  those  of  the  white  mul- 
berry for  silk-worms. 

The  red  mulberry  {hi.  rubra)  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  American  trees,  from  the  properties  of 
the  wood.  The  leaves  are  large,  conlate,  entire,  or 
divided  into  two  or  three  lobes,  rough  and  hairy 
while  young.  The  fruit  is  deep  red,  and  of  an  agree- 
able sugary  flavour,  mingled  with  a  slight  acidity. 
It  is  rather  rare  in  the  Atlantic  states,  but  is  abun- 
dant in  tlie  west,  <*  the  Ohio  and  its  tri 
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on  the  lover  parts  of  the  Missouri.  It  grows  to  the 
height  of  sixty  feet  and  upwards,  with  a  trunk  six 
feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  is  fine-grained, 
compact,  strong,  and  mini,  and,  by  many  persons,  is 
esteemed  fully  equal  to  tlte  locust.  It  is  employed 
in  naval  architecture  at  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore, 
Uk  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  frame,  for  knees 
and  floor- timbers,  n»d  for  treenails,  it  is  hardly  in- 
ferior to  the  locust,  but  is  scarce  in  our  ship-yards, 
aad  difficult  to  be  procured  in  any  quantity.  For 
posts  it  is  considered  nearly  as  lasting  bs  the  locust,  but 
ic  grows  more  slowly,  and  requires  a  richer  soil. 
These  qualities  of  the  wood  have  induced  Michaux 
to  recommend  its  introduction  into  the  European 
£  rests.  Some  experiments  have  been  instituted  in 
France,  to  ascertain  whether  the  leaves  were  proper 
lor  silk-worms ;  but  the  result  was  unfavourable.  A 
much  less  quantity  was  obtained  than  from  worms 
fed  on  the  white  mulberry,  and  there  was  a  greater 
mortality:  the  worms,  however,  did  not  seem  to  be 
of  the  change,  even  when  the  leaves  were 


ed. 

The  paper  mulberry  lias  now  been  separated  from 
the  genus  monu,  and  placed  under  an  allied  one, — 
LrmMonelia.  It  differs  from  the  true  mulberries  in 
having  the  female  dowers  collected  into  a  globular 
mass,  which  acquires  a  bright  red  colour.  The  tree 
is  of  a  moderate  sice,  bearing  leaves  which  are  either 
simple,  or  divided  into  lobes,  more  or  less  deep,  rough 
above  and  hairy  beneath.  It  was  originally  from 
India  and  Japan,  but  is  now  very  commonly  culti- 
vated in  Europe,  and  succeeds  even  in  the  more 
northern  parts.  For  a  long  time,  the  female  plant 
was  unknown  in  Europe,  and,  at  the  present  lime,  it 
is  exceedingly  rare  in  this  country.  The  islanders  of 
the  Pacific  make  a  kind  of  clothing  from  the  bark  of 
this  tree,  in  the  following  manner:  Twigs  of  about 
aii  inch  in  diameter  are  cut,  and  deprived  of  their 
bark,  which  is  divided  into  strips,  and  left  to  mace- 
rate lor  some  time  in  running  water ;  after  the  epider- 
mis has  been  scraped  off,  and  while  yet  moist,  the  strips 
are  laid  out  upon  a  plank,  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
touch  at  the  edges,  and  two  or  three  layers  of  the 
same  are  then  placed  upon  them,  taking  care  to  pre- 
serve an  equal  thickness  throughout.  At  the  end  of 
twenty-four  hours,  the  whole  mass  is  adherent,  when 
it  is  removed  to  a  large,  flat,  and  perfectly  smooth 
table,  and  is  beaten  with  little  wooden  clubs,  till  it 
has  attained  the  requisite  thinness.  This  kind  of 
cloth  is  easily  torn,  and  requires  to  be  washed  and 
beaten  many  times  before  ,  it  acquires  its  full  supple- 
ness and  whiteness.  The  natives  dye  it  red  and  yel- 
low, and  also  make  a  similar  cloth  from  the  bread- 
fruit-tree, an  allied  plant ;  but  that  from  the  mulberry 
is  preferred.  The  paper  which  is  used  in  Japan,  and 
many  other  countries  in  the  East  Indies,  is  made  from 
this  plant.  For  this  purpose,  the  annual  shoots  are 
cut,  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves,  tied  in  bundles,  and 
boiled  in  water  mixed  with  ashes ;  after  which  the 
bark  is  stripped  off  by  longitudinal  incisions,  and  de- 
prived of  the  brown  epidermis.  Tlie  bark  of  the 
more  tender  shoots  is  se|>araied  from  the  rest,  as  it 
furnishes  a  very  white  paper  for  writing,  while  that 
produced  by  the  remainder  is  coarse  and  gray,  and 
serves  for  wrapping,  or  similar  purposes.  The  writ- 
ing-paper is  not  suitable  for  quills,  and  these  nations 
era  ploy  hair  pencils,  or  the  feathers  of  birds.  For 
printing,  they  make  use  of  wooden  blocks ;  and  this, 
as  well  as  the  writing,  can  only  be  executed  on  one 
side.  Silk-worms  will  eat  the  leaves  of  this  tree  in- 
dttcriminately,  even  when  mixed  with  those  of  the 
while  mulberry.  The  fustic  tree  is  now  referred  to 
the  genus  brouttonetia.    See  Ft 

Ml  LCIBER.    Sec  f'uJcan. 

ML'LDAU.  SeeJfeMuK. 


MULE  is  the  produce  of  a  jackass  with  a 
and  has  a  large,  clumsy  bead,  long,  erect  ears,  a 
short  mane,  and  a  thin  tail.  The  produce  of  a  she- 
ass  and  a  stallion,  called  ftardean  by  Buffon,  is  a 
much  inferior  animal.  The  head  is  long  and  thin, 
the  ears  are  like  those  of  a  horse,  the  mane  is  short, 
and  the  tail  well  filled  with  hair.  The  former,  or 
muU,  commonly  so  called,  is  much  valued  for  the 
saddle,  and  for  drawing  carriages,  In  Spain,  Portugal, 
Italy,  the  East,  and  in  Spanish  America.  In  these 
countries,  where  great  attention  is  paid  to  the  breed, 
it  is  very  well-limbed,  as  tall  as  the  horse,  but  not  so 
handsome,  especially  about  the  head  and  tail.  These 
animals  are  mostly  sterile ;  some,  indeed,  have 
thought  that  they  are  altogether  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing their  kind;  but  some  few  instances  have 
occurred  in  which  female  mules  have  had  foals,  and 
in  which  the  male  has  impregnated  females,  both  of 
the  ass  and  horse  species ;  but  such  instances  are 
very  rare.  Mules  have  been  much  employed,  both 
in  ancient  and  modern  times.  The  Roman  ladies 
had  equipages  drawn  by  mules  ;  and,  at  this  day,  in 
Spain,  the  coaches  of  the  nobility,  and  even  of  the 
princes,  are  usually  drawn  by  them.  Savoy  produces 
very  large  ones,  but  the  finest  are  bred  in  Spain. 
Mules  are  chiefly  used  in  countries  where  there  are 
rocky  and  stony  ways,  as  about  the  Alps  ai>d  Pyr- 
enees, &c.  They  are  sometimes  fifteen  or  sixteen 
hands  high.  They  are  very  proper  for  large  bur- 
dens, and  are  remarkably  sure-footed.  They  are. 
much  stronger  for  draught  than  our  horse?,  are  often 
as  thick-set  as  dray-horses,  and  will  travel  several 
months  together,  with  six  or  eight  hundred  weight 
on  their  backs.  They  are  much  hardier  than  the 
horse,  cheaper  kept,  subject  to  fewer  diseases,  and 
will  live  and  work  twice  as  long.  They  take  so 
much  after  the  mare  from  which  they  are  bred,  that 
they  may  be  procured  of  any  kind,  light  or  strong,  as 
the  owner  pleases.  The  stubbornness  complained  of 
in  them  is  owing  only  to  ill  treatment. 

MULE,  in  manufactures;  a  machine,  invented  by 
Crompton,  in  1779,  for  producing  finer  yarn  than  was 
spun  by  the  machines  previously  in  use,  and  which 
has  now  nearly  superseded  the  jenny.  (See  Cotton 
Manufacture!)  For  producing  threads  of  the  finest 
kind,. a  process  is  necessary  which  is  called  stretch- 
ing, and  which  is  analogous  to  that  which  is  per- 
formed with  carded  cotton  upon  a  common  spinning- 
wheel.  In  this  operation,  portions  of  yarn  several 
yards  long  are  forcibly  stretched  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  with  a  view  to  elongate  and  reduce  those 
places  in  the  yarn  which  have  a  greater  diameter  and 
are  less  twisted  than  the  other  parts,  so  that  the  siie 
and  twist  of  the  thread  may  become  uniform  through- 
out. To  effect  the  process  of  stretching,  the  spindles 
are  mounted  upon  a  carriage,  which  is  moved  beck 
and  forwards  across  the  floor,  receding  when  the 
threads  are  to  be  stretched,  and  returning  when  they 
are  to  be  wound  up.  The  yarn  produced  by  mule- 
spinning  is  more  perfect  than  any  other,  and  is  em- 
ployed in  the  fabrication  of  the  finest  articles.  The 
sewing-thread  spun  by  mules  is  a  combination  of  two, 
four,  or  six  constituent  threads,  or  pliet.  Threads 
have  been  produced  of  such  fineness,  that  a  pound  of 
cotton  has  been  calculated  to  reach  107  miles. 

MULGRAVE  ISLANDS;  an  archipelago  in  the 
Pacific  ocean,  lying  between  lat.  3°  S.  and  12°  N., 
and  Ion.  100°  and  177°  E.  It  is  composed  of  the 
groups  of  Browne,  Raiick,  Radack,  Scarborough, 
and  Kingsmill.  The  name  is  also  applied,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  to  a  small  group  of  islands  in  the  south- 
ern part  of  the  group  of  Radack,  lat.  6°  N.,  Ion.  173° 
E.  This  group  was  examined  by  lieutenant  Percival, 
in  the  United  States  schooner  Dolphin,  in  1825,  more 
fully  than  had  been  previously  done.    (See  Paukluig's 
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Cruise  in  the  Pacific,  and  fit  it  to  the  Mulgrave 
Islands,  New  York,  1831.)  The  islands  are  low,  of 
a  coral  formation,  and  producing  the  cocoa  and  bread- 
fruit trees.  The  inhabitants  are  lively,  intelligent, 
timid,  and  gentle.  The  group  forms  a  circular  chain 
of  narrow  strips  of  land,  about  half  a  mile  wide,  en- 
closing an  inlanil  sea  140  miles  in  circumference. 

MULGRAVE,  Constan  tine  John  Piiii-ps,  lord, 
horn  in  1744,  early  entered  the  naval  service.  In 
1773,  the  British  government  having  determined  to 
send  out  an  expedition  to  reach  the  north  pole,  cap- 
tain Phipps  received  the  command  of  the  two  bomb- 
vessels,  Racehorse  and  Carcass,  destined  for  the 
voyage.  The  latter  was  commanded  by  lieutenant 
Lutwidge,  under  whom  Nelson  was  cockswain.  The 
expedition  left  the  Nore  June  4th,  and  on  the  29th 
arrived  off  Spitsbergen.  It  returned  in  September  of 
the  same  year,  after  having  readied  80*  48'  of  north 
latitude,  beyond  which  an  unbroken  and  impenetrable 
field  seemed  to  stretch  to  the  pole.  Lord  Mulgrave 
inherited  his  title  (Irish)  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1775,  and  was  afterwards  commissioner  of  the 

admiralty.    He  died  in  I7!I2  See  his  Journal  of  a 

f  'oyage  towards  the  North  Pole  (London,  1774). — 
His  Ixrother  Henry  was  born  in  1755,  entered  the 
army  in  1775,  served  in  North  America,  as  aid  to 
general  Knyphausen,  and  returned  with  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-colonel.  In  1781,  he  was  elected  mem- 
ber of  parliament,  and  entered  fully  into  Pitt's  system 
of  politics.  In  1792,  by  the  death  of  his  elder 
brother.  Constant ine  John,  he  succeeded  to  the  title 
and  family  estate.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French 
war,  he  was  employed  in  some  confidential  mission 
by  Mr  Pitt.  Mr  Pitt,  in  1804,  made  him  chancellor 
of  tlie  duchy  of  Lancaster,  and  in  1807  he  was  nomi- 
nated first  lord  of  the  admiralty.  In  1812,  he  was 
removed  from  the  admiralty  to  be  master -general  of 
the  ordnance,  and  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  viscount 
and  earl,  by  the  title  of  viscount  Xormanby  and  earl 
of  Mulgrave.  In  1818,  he  resigned  the  place  of 
master-general  of  the  ordnance  to  the  duke  of  Wel- 
lington, but  was,  by  a  special  agreement,  to  hold  a 
seat  in  the  cabinet.  He  died  in  1831.  His  son  suc- 
ceeded to  his  titles. 

ML'f.L  ;  an  island  of  the  Hebrides,  considered  to 
belong  to  Argyleshire.  Its  extreme  length  is  thirty- 
five  miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  is  thirty  ;  super, 
final  area,  420  square  miles.  The  island  is,  for  tile 
most  part,  rugged  and  mountainous  ;  and  Ben  more, 
the  highest  mountain  Is  (supposed  to  be  elevated  three 
thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Agriculture, 
of  recent  years,  has  been  greatly  improved.  The 
land  is  more  peculiarly  adapted  fur  grating,  and  there 
is  a  very  lianly  race  of  black  cattle,  of  small  site. 
The  prior i pal  village  is  Tobermory.  Population, 
about  10,000.  Lon.  6°  W. ;  lat.  50*  30'  N.  Between 
it  and  the  main  bind  of  Argyle  and  Inverness  shires, 
is  the  sound  of  Mull.   See  Hebrides. 

MULLEIN.  The  common  European  mullein 
(verbaicum  thapsus)  grows  in  old  fields,  road-sides, 
&c. ,  in  barren  soil,  and  is  a  conspicuous  plant.  The 
root  is  biennial ;  the  stem  simple,  cylindrical,  two  or 
three  feet  high,  and,  together  with  the  leaves,  is 
covered  with  a  very  thick  down.  The  flowers  are 
yellow,  almost  sessile,  and  are  disposed  in  a  long 
cylindrical  spike.  It  is  of  very  little  utility,  and  is 
avoided  by  all  animals  except  goats.  About  eighty 
species  of  mullein  are  known,  most  of  them  natives 
of  the  regions  about  the  Mediterranean. 

MULLER,  John.    See  Regiomontanus. 

MULLER,  Jonx  von,  a  celebrated  historian,  bom 
atSrhaffhausen,  in  1752,  was  the  son  of  a  preacher 
ami  schoolmaster  there,  and  was  iiidelrted  to  his  ma- 
ternal grandfather  for  the  future  bent  of  his  mind. 
Before  he  Lad  learned  to  read, he  had  become  familiar 


with  the  principal  events  of  S*i<s  history,  through 
the  conversation  of  the  kind  and  enthusiastic  old 
man.  His  diminutive  sise,  shortness  of  sight,  and 
delicate  constitution,  prevented  him  from  engaging  in 
the  sports  of  his  age,  while  his  studious  disposition 
nnd  warm  heart  excited  the  hopes  and  won  the  affec- 
tions of  bis  elders.  At  the  age  of  nine  years,  be 
wrote  a  history  of  his  native  city  ;  and  to  the  ancient 
classics,  which  he  began  to  read  secretly  in  bis  thir 
teenth  year,  he  was  indebted  for  that  love  of  liberty 
and  "moral  grandeur,  that  clearness  and  method  of 
thought,  and  elegance  and  energy  of  expression, 
which  appear  even  in  his  school  exercises.  Being 
intended  for  the  church,  he  went  to  Gottingen  in  17®}, 
where  his  teachers  were  Michaelis,  Walch,  I,ess,  and 
Miller,  and  his  favourite  studies,  exegesis  and  eccle- 
siastical history.  The  influence  of  Sdiloser  soon  in- 
duced  him  to  renew  his  historical  studies,  the  £r«i 
fruits  of  which  appeared  in  his  Helium  Cimhricum 
(1772).  On  his  return  to  Schaffhausen,  Muller 
preached  with  success,  and  was  appointed  professor 
of  Greek  in  the  gymnasium.  Here  he  formed  an 
intimacy  with  Charles  Victor  von  Bonstetten,  which 
gave  rise  to  the  admirable  Letters  of  a  young  Scholar 
to  his  Friend  (in  German,  published  in  1802).  Bon- 
stetten procured  him  the  place  of  family  tutor,  at 
Geneva  ;  and  the  celebrated  Bonnet  afterwards)  re- 
ceived him  into  his  house.  The  years  1777  and  17  IS 
were  spent  in  excursions  through  Switserland.  in 
studying  the  sources  of  Swiss  history,  and  the  ancient 
classics.  During  the  winter  of  1778,  he  delivered 
lectures  on  universal  history.  The  substance  of  these 
lectures  is  given  in  the  Twenty-four  Books  of  Univer- 
sal History,  which  form  the  three  first  volumes  of 
his  works.  The  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Swiss  was  published  at  Berne  (the  titiepage  said 
Boston)  1780,  and  he  soon  after  went  to  Berlin,  where 
he  published  his  Etsais  historioues.  Although 
Frederic  II.  (the  Great)  received  him  with  distinction, 
no  provision  was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  disap- 
pointed in  his  expectations  of  obtaining  a  place  in 
the  academy  ;  he  tlierefore  left  Berlin,  and  became 
professor  of  history  at  Cassel  (1781).  Here  lie  pro- 
duced his  treatises  De  f  Influence  des  Ancient  sttr  tea 
Mij</crnesf  and  De  C  Etablissrment  de  la  Domination 
temporelle  du  souverain  Pontife  au  8me  Sircle.  In 
1783,  Muller  returned  to  Geneva,  and  renewed  his 
examination  of  the  documents  of  the  history  of 
Switserland.  In  1780,  he  was  invited  to  Ments  by 
the  elector,  with  the  post  of  librarian  and  conn 
counsellor,  and  here  published  a  new  edition  of  the 
first  volume,  with  a  second  volume  of  his  history. 
Some  political  treatises,  which  he  published  at  Menu, 
contributed  to  extend  his  reputation,  and  to  raise  him 
to  higher  dignities  at  the  electoral  court.  In  17!»l , 
the  emperor  created  him  baron  of  the  empire,  with  a 
patent  of  nobility.  When  Ments  fell  into  the  haiwls 
of  the  French  (1702),  Muller,  who  bad  no  sympathies 
with  the  revolution,  went  to  Vienna,  and  was  made  a 
member  of  the  privy  chancery  of  court  and  stole. 
His  pamphleU  on  the  occasion  of  the  separate  peace 
of  Prussia,  Die  Vebereitungen  nnd  der  Reichtfriede 
(1705),  and  those  entitled  Die  tiefahren  der  Xeit, 
and  Das  sichertte  Mittel  sum  Frieden  (1797),  are 
master-pieces  of  eloouence.  In  1800,  he  was  ap- 
pointed first  keeper  of  the  imperial  library,  and  now 
found  time  to  devote  to'  his  historical  studies,  which 
liad  been  interrupted  by  his  political  duties  and  the 
troubled  sUte  of  the  country.  In  1804,  he  left 
Vienna,  and  went  to  Berlin,  where  he  devoted  him- 
self entirely  to  his  studies.  Several  treatises  which 
he  published  on  the  History  of  Frederic  II.,  on  the 
Decline  of  Liberty  among  the  AncienU,  &c.,  are 
contained  in  the  eighth  volume  of  his  works.  Ife 
mug  preparing  materials  for  writing  tlie  history  of 
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Frederic  the  Great,  when  the  battle  of  Jena  put  a 
stop  to  his  Inboura.  Napoleon  had  a  conversation 
with  him  at  Merlin,  mid  treated  him  with  modi  dis- 
tinction.  The  genius  and  kindness  of  the  emperor 


his  esteem,  and.  in 


isconrse  De  la  Gloirede 


F mieric,  delivered  before  the  academy,  he  spoke  of 
him  in  favourable  terms.  This  made  Muller  an 
object  of  suspicion  in  Prussia :  he  was,  therefore, 
more  ready  to  accept  a  place  at  the  university  of 
Tubingen ;  but  while  on  his  way  thither,  received 
the  information  of  his  appointment  as  secretary  of 
state  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  which  post  he 
entrred  upon  with  reluctance.  He  was  finally  per- 
mitted to  resign  it  in  1808,  and  died  in  1800.  The 
first  division  of  the  fifth  volume  of  bis  History  of 
SwHierland  was  published  in  1808.  His  complete 
works  were  published  at  Tubingen,  in  1810,  &c,  in 
twenty-seven  volumes.  His  letters  (vol.  4 — 7  and 
IS— 18)  contain  important  materials  for  forming  a 
just  estimate  of  his  character.  Heeren's  Muller  der 
Historiker  (Leipsic,  1809)  presents  an  impartial  view 
of  his  services  and  his  faults.  His  great  work— 
(Jeschiehie  Schieeizerischer  Eidgenossenschaft — comes 
tiown  only  to  1489.  It  is  distinguished  for  accuracy 
of  research,  profound  and  broad  views,  and,  although 
minute,  is  not  dry. 

ML'LLEK,  John  Ootthard  von,  one  of  the  most 
eminent  engravers  of  Germany,  was  born  in  Wurtem- 
berg,  1747,  and  early  displayed  so  much  talent,  that 
the  duke  sent  him  to  Paris  in  1770.  Here  he  studied 
engraving  under  the  celebrated  Wille,  made  rapid 
progress,  and  was  chosen  member  of  the  academy  of 
arts.  He  was  soon  after  invited  to  Stuttgard,  l>y  the 
duke  of  Wurtemberg,  as  professor  of  the  academy  in 
that  place,  and  there  published  the  master-pieces  by 
which  he  has  become  celebrated.  His  principal  his- 
torical pieces  are  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  from 
Trumbull,  and  the  Madonna  della  Sedia  of  Kapiiael. 
He  is  particularly  remarkable  for  the  purity  and 
softness  of  his  burin.    He  died  in  1830.    His  son 


John  Frederic  H'Uliam,  born  at  Stuttgard  in  178?, 
was  also  a  distinguished  engraver,    lie  received  his 
education  at  the  gymnasium  in  Stuttgard,  and  was 
instructed  by  his  father,  in  geometry  and  perspective. 
His  attempts  with  the  burin  were  successful  beyond 
expectation,  and,  in  compliance  with  the  precepts 
and  example  of  his  father,  lie  employed  himself  as- 
siduously in  the  study  of  drawing.    At  the  age  of 
twenty  years,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  applied  himself 
with  such  excessive  ardour  as  to  injure  bis  health ; 
he  likewise  practised  oU-painling,  and  executed  three 
portraits  from  nature.    While  at  Paris,  he  engraved 
the  Venus  of  Aries  for  the  blutie  Franenis,  and  a 
statue  La  Jeunesse  for  Robillard :  the  Utter  exhibited 
a  wonderful  skill  in  imitating  the  appearance  and  ex- 
pression of  marble,  on  cupper.    In  1805,  he  painted 
and  engraved  the  portrait  of  the  crown  prince,  since 
king  of  Wurtemberg  ;  began  the  famous  John,  after 
Domenichino,  and  drew  the  St  Cecilia  of  the  same 
master.    In  1808,  it  was  proposed  to  him,  by  Kitt- 
ix*r,  a  dealer  in  works  of  art,  to  engrave  Kapliael's 
Madonna  del  Sisto,  in  the  Dresden  gallery ;  and, 
animated  by  the  greatness  of  die  undertaking,  he 
determined  to  devote  all  bis  powers  to  its  execution, 
and,  previously,  to  study  bis  art  in  Italy.    In  1809, 
be  returned  from  Italy,  and  entered,  with  his  usual 
industry,  upon  his  great  work.    In  the  mean  time, 
he  executed  several  works,  such  as  the  portraits  of 
Jacobi,  Schiller,  and  Hebel,  and  the  Adam  and  Eve, 
after  Raphael.    In  1814,  he  was  appointed  professor 
in  the  Dresden  academy  of  arts;  but  his  health  began 
to  fail,  and  lie  exliausted  the  last  remains  of  his  mental 
and  bodily  vigour  in  the  completion  of  his  favourite 
work.    He  died  in  1816.  without  having 
impression  of  this  splendid  production. 


M  U  LLER,  Prbdkrjc,  usually  called  Mater  Muller, 
or  Muller  the  Painter,  born  at  Creuxnach,  in  I74ti, 
published,  as  early  as  his  eighteenth  year,  and  sub- 
sequently, several  collections  of  etchings  (animals, 
compositions  in  the  Flemish  style,  pastoral  scenes, 
&c),  which  were  remarkable  for  their  originality  and 
freedom.  In  1776,  he  went  to  Rome,  and  studied 
the  works  of  Michael  Angelo,  but  without  much 
success.  Like  many  of  those  who  imitate  that  master, 
in  attempting  to  copy  his  grandeur,  he  fell  into  an 
exaggerated  style.  As  a  poet,  he  deserves  more 
credit.  At  a  time  when  German  poetry  had  degener- 
ated into  a  mere  versified  prose,  Muller  appeared 
among  the  great  writers  who  gave  a  new  impulse  to 
German  literature.  (See  German  Literature.)  His 
complete  works  were  published  at  Heidelberg  (1811, 
3  vols.).  The  principal  are  Niobe,  Faust,  and  Gene- 
vieve. They  tire  characterised  by  richness  of  fancy, 
warmth  of  passion,  and  elevated  delineation  of  cliar- 
acter,  though  sometimes  wild  and  disconnected.  He 
died  at  Rome,  in  1825,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his 
age. 

MULLER,  William,  a  German  poet,  born  at 
Dessau,  1795,  studied  at  Berlin  (181?),  where  his 
favourite  branches  were  the  historical  and  philological. 
The  war  of  1813  called  him  from  his  books,  and  he 
was  present,  as  a  volunteer,  in  the  Prussian  army,  at 
the  battles  of  Lutaen,  Bautcen,  Hanau,  and  Culm. 
In  1814,  be  returned  to  bis  studies  at  Berlin,  and 
cultivated  the  old  German  poetry  and  literature. 
His  early  display  of  talents  had  induced  his  father  (a 
mechanic,  in  moderate  circumstances)  to  allow  him 
to  follow  his  own  inclinations  ;  and,  at  Berlin,  he  had 
enjoyed  the  advantage  of  the  instructions  of  Bockii, 
Buttmaiin,  Rubs,  and  Uhden.  His  journey  to  Italy 
(1819)  produced  his  ingenious  work  Rom,  Romer, 
und  Romerinnen  (Berlin,  1820);  and,  on  his  return 
to  Germany,  he  became  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek, 
hi  the  newly  established  school  at  Dessau,  where  he 
was  also  appointed  ducal  librarian.  In  1824  ap- 
peared his  Gedichte  aus  den  /tinterlassenen  Papieren 
einei  reisenden  fFuldhornisten,  which  displays  great 
poetical  merit.  His  Lieder  der  Criechen  (1825) 
celebrates  with  poetic  fire,  the  awakening  of  an 
oppressed  nation,  its  struggle,  and  its  victory.  His 
Lyrische  Spaziergange  displays  the  same  truth  to 
nature,  freshness,  and  fire,  and  the  same  harmony  of 
language,  which  characterize  his  other  poems.  He 
also  contributed  many  critical  papers  to  several  Ger- 
man periodicals  and  encyclopaedias,  and  his  7/o- 
meritche  t'ortchule  (1824)  is  a  work  of  much  learn- 
ing.  His  Bibliothek  Deutscher  des  17  Jahrhuudertt 
(10  vols.,  Leipsic,  1622 — 27)  is  a  valuable  collection 
of  the  best  lyric  poems  of  that  period.  He  died  in 
1827.  His  works  were  collected  in  5  volumes  (Leip- 
sic, 1830). 

MULLET  (mullus,  L.Y,  a  genus  of  acanthoptery- 
gian  fishes,  distinguished  by  the  oblique  form  of  their 
head ;  by  two  long  appendages  under  the  chin,  and 
large  scales  ou  Uie  bead  mid  body,  which  are  very 
easily  detached.  Their  body  is  oblong,  and  generally 
of  a  red  or  yellow  colour ;  their  head  of  a  moderate 
sise;  their  eyes  situated  close  to  each  other.  The 
most  celebrated  species  is  the  M.  barbatut,  which  is 
found  in  the  Mediterranean.  These  fish  were  held  in 
great  estimation  among  the  epicures  of  ancient  Rome, 
and  were  sometimes  sold  for  their  weight  in  silver. 
Pliny  gives  an  instance  where  about  £60  were  given 
for  a  single  fish,  of  about  three  pounds'  weight.  Ju- 
venal also  records  the  height  to  which  luxury  had 
attained  in  his  days,  in  speaking  of  the  prices  given  for 
the  mullet — "  Mullum  sex  millibus  emit,  JZquattfem 
sane  paribus  tester  I  ia  libris."  But  the  extravagance 
of  these  conquerors  of  the  world  was  still  more 
strongly  exemplified  in  lite  mode  in  which  these 
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fishes  were  served  up  :  there  was  a  vessel  of  water, 
in  which  the  fishes  were  alive,  in  the  eating  room, 
whence  it  was  conveyed  immediately  to  the  lire,  and 
dressed  in  the  same  apartment.  It  was  even  cus- 
tomary to  place  tliem  in  glass  vases,  that  the  guests 
might  be  gratified  by  observing  the  changes  of  colour 
which  they  underwent  in  expiring.  Apicius,  that 
prince  of  epicures,  '*  nepotum  omnium  altissimus 
garget!1  hit  upon  a  mode  of  suffocating  them  in  a 
certain  pickle,  which  heightened  their  flavour.  In 
modern  times,  they  are  but  little  esteemed,  though 
their  flesh  is  while,  fat,  and  well  tasted.  The  roes 
are  known  in  Italy,  under  the  name  of  botargo :  they 
are  prepared  in  a  peculiar  manner,  and  are  highly 
prised. 

MULTIPLE,  in  arithmetic,  is  a  number  which 
contains  another  number  a  certain  number  of  times. 
Thus  eighteen  is  a  multiple  of  six,  or  of  three,  or  of 
nine,  &c.  Common  multiple  of  two  or  more  numbers 
is  that  which  contains  those  numbers  a  certain  num- 
ber of  times.  Thus  thirty-six  is  a  common  multiple 
of  four  and  nine,  being  equal  to  nine  times  the  first, 
and  four  times  the  second.  To  find  the  least  common 
multiple  of  several  numbers:  reduce  them  all  to  their 
prime  factors,  then  the  product  of  the  greatest 
powers  of  those  prime  factors  is  the  least  common 
multiple  required.  Let  it  be  proposed  to  find  the 
least  common  multiple  of  twelve,  twenty-five,  and 
thirty-five,  or  the  least  number  that  will  divide  by 
each  of  them  without  a  remainder.  Here 

12=3x  2* ;  85=5*;  and  35=5 x  7;  therefore 
3x  2'x  5*x  7=2100,  the  least  common  multiple  re- 
quired. 

MULTIPLYING  GLASS,  in  optics;  one  wherein 
objects  appear  increased  in  number.  It  is  otherwise 
called  a  polyhedron,  being  ground  into  several  planes 
that  make  angles  with  each  other,  tlirough  which  the 
rays  of  light,  issuing  from  the  same  point,  undergo 
different  refractions,  so  as  to  enter  tlie  eye  from  every 
surface  in  a  different  direction. 

MULTI  VALVES,  in  natural  history ;  the  name  of 
a  general  class  of  shell-fish,  consisting  of  three  or 
more  shell*. 

MULTNOMAH  ;  a  river  of  the  Oregon  Territory, 
which  rises  in  about  lat  40°,  among  the  Rocky 
mountains,  runs  about  500  miles  through  a  country 
of  extreme  fertility,  and  mutes  with  the  Columbia, 
opposite  YVappatoo  island.  The  first  part  of  the 
country  through  which  it  flows  is  level  and  open,  but 
the  remainder,  and  much  the  larger  part,  is  covered 
with  a  forest,  which  is  probably  not  exceeded  by  any 
on  the  globe  for  the  size  of  its  trees  and  the  excel- 
lence of  their  timber.  The  Multnomah  is  500  yards 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  five  or  six  fathoms  of 
water.  There  is  a  sand-bar  at  its  mouth,  but  it  is 
otherwise  free  from  all  obstructions  to  navigation  for 
seventy  miles. 

MUM  ;  a  malt  liquor,  which  derives  its  name  from 
the  inventor,  Mumme,  a  German.  It  was  formerly 
exported  from  Germany  in  large  quantities,  but  is 
now  less  used. 

MUMMIES  (by  some  derived  from  the  Arabic 
momin,  or  the  Coptic  mum,  bitumen  or  wax) ;  the 
•lead  bodies  of  the  Egyptians,  which  were  preserved 
by  embalming.  Owing  either  to  the  religious  opin- 
ions of  the  Egyptians,  or  to  the  nature  of  the  country, 
which  rendered  interment  inconvenient,  or  the  want 
of  fuel,  which  rendered  burning  difficult,  they  em- 
balmed all  their  dead,  and  deposited  them  in  subter- 
raneous chambers,  or  in  grottoes  excavated  in  the 
mountains.  An  immense  number  of  them  has  been 
found  in  the  plain  of  Saccara,  near  Memphis  ;  hence 
called  tlie  plain  of  the  mountains,  consisting  not  only 
of  human  bodies,  but  of  various  animals,  or  heads  of 
animals,  bulls,  apes,  ibises,  crocodiles,  fish,  &c. 


Numerous  caves  or  grottoes,  with  contents  of  the 
same  kind,  are  found  in  the  two  mountainous  ridges 
which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  Nile  from  Cairo  to 
Syeue.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  of  these  tombs 
are  those  in  tlie  vicinity  of  ancient  Thebes,  in  tlie 
Lybian  mountains,  many  of  which  were  examined  by 
Belsoni,  and  those  near  Eleithias  (described  by 
Hamilton),  farther  up  the  river,  which,  though  less 
splendid  than  the  Theban  sepulchres,  contain  more 
illustrations  of  tlie  private  life  of  the  Egyptians.  The 
sepulchral  chambers  are  almost  entirely  covered  with 
fresco  paintings  and  bass-reliefs,  and  frequently  con- 
tain statues,  vases,  &c.  Some  of  them  (the  royal 
sepulchres)  consist  of  suites  of  spacious  halls  and  long 
galleries  of  magnificent  workmanship.  Those  of 
private  individuals  vary  according  to  the  wealth  of 
the  deceased,  but  are  often  very  richly  ornamented. 
Many  of  these  torn  lis  have  been  ransacked  by  Arabs 
for  the  purpose  of  plunder,  and  great  numbers  of  the 
mummies  destroyed  for  the  resin  or  asphaltutn  they 
contain,  which  is  sold  to  advantage  in  Cairo.  The 
tombs  and  mummies  are,  many  of  them,  two  or  three 
thousand  years  old,  and  are,  in  part,  indebted  for 
their  preservation  to  the  dryness  of  die  soil  and  the 
mildness  of  tlie  climate.  The  processes  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  body  were  very  various.  Those  of 
the  poorer  classes  were  merely  dried  by  salt  or  natron, 
and  wrapped  up  in  coarse  cloths,  and  deposited  in 
the  catacombs.  The  bodies  of  the  rich  and  the  great 
underwent  the  most  complicated  operations,  and  were 
laboriously  adorned  with  all  kinds  of  ornaments. 
Embalmers  of  different  ranks  and  duties  extracted  the 
brain  through  the  nostrils,  and  tlie  entrails  through  an 
incision  in  the  side;  the  body  was  then  shaved, 
washed,  and  sailed,  and,  after  a  certain  period,  Uie 
process  of  embalming  (q.  v.),  properly  speaking,  be- 
gan. The  whole  body  was  then  steeped  in  balsam, 
and  wrapped  up  in  linen  bandages ;  each  finger  and  toe 
was  separately  enveloped,  or  sometimes  sheathed  in 
a  gold  case,  and  the  nails  were  often  gilded.  Tlie 
bandages  were  then  folded  round  each  of  the  limbs, 
and  finally  round  the  whole  body,  to  the  number  ot 
fifteen  to  twenty  thicknesses.  The  head  was  the  oIk 
ject  of  particular  attention ;  it  was  sometimes  en- 
veloped in  several  folds  of  fine  muslin ;  the  first  was 
glued  to  the  skin,  and  the  others  to  the  first ;  Uie 
whole  was  then  coated  with  a  fine  plaster.  A  collar 
of  cylindrical  glass  beads  of  different  colours,  is  at- 
tached to  the  masks  which  cover  the  head,  and  with 
it  is  connected  a  tunic  of  the  same  material.  The 
1  leads,  both  in  the  collar  and  tunic,  are  so  arranged 
as  to  form  images  of  divinities,  of  the  scarabesus,  the 
winged  globe,  &c.  Instead  of  this,  the  mummy  is 
sometimes  contained  in  a  sort  of  sheath,  made  of  paper 
or  linen,  and  coated  with  a  layer  of  plaster,  on  which 
are  paintings  and  gilding.  These  paintings  represent 
subjects  relating  to  the  duties  of  the  soul,  its  presen- 
tation to  the  different  divinities ;  and  a  perpendicular 
hieroglyphical  inscription  in  the  centre  gives  tlie 
name  of  the  deceased,  and  of  his  relations,  his  titles, 
&c.  The  whole  is  then  placed  in  the  coffin.  Those 
mummies  which  liave  been  examined  present  very 
different  appearances.  One  class  has  an  opening  in 
the  left  &ide,  under  the  arm-pit,  and  in  another  the 
body  is  whole.  Some  of  those  which  have  been 
opened  have  been  dried  by  vegetable  and  balsamic- 
substances,  others  by  salt.  In  the  former  case,  aro- 
matic gums  or  usplialtum  were  used  (the  gums,  when 
thrown  into  the  lire,  gave  out  an  aromatic  odour);  in 
these  the  teeth  and  hair  are  generally  preserved ;  but 
if  exposed  to  the  air,  they  are  soon  affected.  Those 
prepiired  with  aspliall  are  of  a  reddish  colour,  and 
are  in  good  preservation.  Those  dried  with  saline 
sulistances  are  of  a  black,  hard,  smooth  appearance. 
Ou  exposure  to  Uie  air,  Uiey  attract  moisture,  and 
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become  covered  with  a  saline  substance.  Those 
mummies  which  have  no  opening  are  also  partly  pre- 
j*i  ied  by  saline  substances,  and  partly  by  asphalt. 
In  the  latter,  not  only  the  cavities  of  the  body  are 
iUed  with  it,  but  the  flesh,  bones,  and  every  part, 
seem  to  be  j>em  truted  by  it :  it  was  probably  Injected 
in  a  hot  state.    These  are  the  most  commonly  met 
with.    They  are  hard,  black,  and  without  any  dis- 
agreeable smell.    The  whole  mummies  prepared 
with  salt  alone  are  white  and  smooth,  and  resem- 
ble parchment.   The  coffin  is  usually  of  sycamore, 
t«hr,  or  pastelx>ard  ;  the        is  entire, ami  covered, 
within  and  without,  by  paintings,  representing  funeral 
tcenes,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  subjects  :  the 
name  of  the  deceased  is  also  repeated  on  them  in 
feientglyphic  characters.    The  cover,  which  is  also 
entire,  is  ornamented  in  the  same  manner,  and  con- 
tains,  too,  the  countenance  of  the  deceased  in  relief, 
painted,  and  often  gilded.   The  breast  b  covered 
with  a  Urge  collar ;  a  perpendicular  inscription  occu- 
pies  the  centre,  and  funeral  scenes  the  sides.  The 
cntfin  is  often  enclosed  in  a  second,  and  even  third  case. 
See  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  for  1825,  an 
fc^ay  on  Keyptian Mummies,  by  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D. 

The  name  of  mummies  is  likewise  given  to  human 
bodies  preserved  in  other  ways,  either  by  accident  or 
by  some  artificial  preparations.  The  Gunncties,  or 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  Canaries,  preserved  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  friends,  which  have  been 
6  wind  in  great  numbers  in  the  catacombs  in  Pal  ma, 
Frrro,  Tewnfr,  &c.  The  natives  called  them  ceaj-os. 
Trwy  are  dry,  light,  of  a  yellow  colour  and  strong 
odour,  and  often  injured  by  worms ;  they  are  enve- 
loped in  goat  skins,  and  enclosed  in  cases.  They  are 
snppnwd  to  have  been  dried  in  the  air,  after  having 
had  the  entrails  removed  ;  and  they  were  also  covered 
with  a  sort  of  aromatic  varnish.  Humboldt  found 
mummies  prepared  in  a  similar  manner  in  Mexico. 
The  Peruvians,  also,  tad  the  art  of  preserving  the 
bodies  of  their  incas.  Mummies  were  formerly  used 
in  medicine,  under  the  name  of  mvmia  vera,  on  ac- 
nw*  of  the  balsam  they  contained ;  but  they  have 
long  ceased  to  be  so  employed.  See  Sieher,  Veber 
AZgyptitcke  Mumien  (Vienna,  1820)  ;  Granville  On 
Egyptian  Mummies  (London,  1825).  The  burial- 
place  of  the  Capuchin  monastery,  at  Palermo  in 
Sicihj,  is  a  laree  subterranean  vault,  divided  into 
several  wide  and  lofty  galleries,  in  the  walls  of  which 
are  niches  containing  several  hundred  human  bodies, 
kept  in  an  upright  position  by  being  fastened  to 
the  wall  behind,  and  clothed  in  their  usual  dress. 
The  monks  have  a  peculiar  manner  of  preserving 
bodies,  which  they  keep  secret.  Natural  mummies 
are  fretpifntly  found  preserved  by  the  dryness  of  ihe 
air.  In  a  vault  of  the  cathedral  at  Bremen,  called 
the  lead-eellar  (because  it  was  formerly  employed  for 
melting  lead,  for  aqueducts  and  organ  pipes),  are 
bodies  in  good  preservation.  In  the  monastery  of  St 
Hmtard,  on  mount  St  Bernard,  the  bodies  of  travel- 
lers who  have  been  buried  in  the  snow,  are  deposited 
in  a  chapel,  in  which  there  are  open  windows,  pro- 
tected by  grates.  They  are  placed  in  a  sitting  posi- 
tion, leaning  each  on  another's  breast.  The  cold 
prevents  their  putrefaction,  and  gives  them  time  to 
dry.  The  Gaulish  mommies,  in  the  cabinet  of  com- 
parative anatomy,  in  the  Jardin  du  Roi,  were  found 
in  Aorergne,  in  the  last  century.  They  bear  nn 
marks  of  any  balsamic  preparation,  but  are  enveloped 
in  I  men.  and  appear  to  have  been  interred  with  great 
care.  It  is  uncertain  whether  their  preservation  was 
owing  to  the  natnre  of  the  soil,  or  to  a  peculiar  and 
now  unknown  process  of  embalming.  Dried  bodies 
have  also  been  found  in  some  of  the  saltpetre  caves 
of  the  western  parts  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
MUMPS  ;  the  common  name  of  the  disease  called, 


|  in  scientific  language,  cynanche  parotide*.  It  comes 
on  with  the  usual  febrile  symptoms,  which  are  soon 
attended  with  a  swelling  of  the  jaws  and  neck,  some- 
times on  one  side  only,  but  commonly  on  both.  The 
causes  of  it  are  not  known  with  certainty.  Children 
are  more  subject  to  it  than  adults.  It  seems,  some- 
times, to  be  the  effect  of  cold.  It  is  often  epidemic, 
and,  according  to  Cullen,  is  contagious.  In  general, 
it  runs  its  course  without  dangerous  symptoms,  and 
hardly  requires  any  remedies  ;  exposure  to  the  cold 
should  be  avoided.  The  mean  duration  is  from  ten 
days  to  a  fortnight. 

MUNCER,  Thomas.  See  MUntzer. 
MUNCHHAUSEN,  Jksomk  Charles  Faanxaic 
von,  the  original  of  the  well-known  narrator  of  won- 
ders, was  a  German  officer  who  served  several  cam- 
paigns against  the  Turks  in  the  Russian  service.  He 
was  a  passionate  lover  of  horses  and  hounds;  of  which, 
and  of  his  adventures  among  the  Turks,  he  told  the 
most  extravagant  stories  ;  and  his  fancy  finally  so 
completely  got  the  better  of  his  memory,  that  he 
really  believed  I  lis  most  improbable  and  impossible 
fictions,  and  was  very  much  offended  if  any  doubt  was 
expressed  on  the  subject.  In  relating  these  monstrous 
lies,  his  eyes  would  shine  and  start  out  of  his  head, 
his  face  became  flushed,  the  sweat  rolled  down  from 
his  forehead,  and  he  used  the  most  violent  gestures, 
as  if  he  were  really  cutting  off  the  heads  of  Turks, 
or  fighting  the  bears  and  wolves  that  figure  in  his 
stories.  Having  become  acquainted  with  the  poet 
Burger  at  I'yrmont.and  being  pleased  with  his  society, 
Munchhausen  used  to  relate  those  waking  dreams  to 
him  ;  and  the  poet  afterwards  published  them,  with 
his  own  improvements,  under  the  title  of  IVunderbare 
Abentheuer  und  lleisen  des  Herrn  f'  on  Atiinchhausen, 
translated  from  the  English,  Loudon  (Gottingen), 
1787.  A  part  of  them  had  already  appeared  in  the 
third  volume  of  the  Deliciee  Academic*  (ileilbronn, 
IGC5),  under  the  title  of  Mendaeia  Ridicula.  The 
wit  and  humour  of  the  work  gave  it  great  success, 
and  it  was  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
When  it  appeared  in  England,  the  British  reviewers 
laboured  to  show  that  it  was  a  satire  upon  the  minis- 
try. Munchhausen  was  very  angry  at  the  liberty  thus 
taken  with  his  name,  and  Burger  became  involved  in 
some  difficulties  in  consequence.  An  enlarged  edi- 
tion was  published  by  Schnorr,  in  four  volumes  (Got- 
tingen,  1704 — 1800).  Munchhausen  when  quite 
advanced,  married  a  very  young  wife,  who,  to  the 
astonishment  of  every  one,  presented  him  with  a  son, 
the  consequence  of  which  was  a  suit  prosecuted  by 
his  relations  after  his  death,  in  1707,  in  support  of 
their  claims  to  his  estate. 

MUNICH  (in  German,  Miinchen),  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Itavaria,  a  royal  residence  and  archi- 
episcopal  see,  lies  in  a  plain  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Isar  (Iser);  lat.  48°  8'  N.;  Ion.  11°  35'  E.  The 
population,  including  the  suburlw  of  Au  and  Haid- 
hausen  and  the  military,  is  02,000.  It  is  surrounded 
with  a  rampart,  but  is  not  a  place  of  great  strength ; 
on  the  outside  of  the  rampart  are  the  suburbs.  The 
streets  are  generally  broad  and  straight,  but  not  welt 
paved  ;  the  houses  high,  and  of  good  appearance ; 
the  public  edifices  numerous ;  and  the  city  is 
accounted  one  of  the  luimlsomest  in  Germany  ;  few 
of  the  old  towns  on  the  continent  make  a  better 
appearance.  The  royal  palace  is  a  large  edifice, 
plain  in  its  exterior,  but  in  its  interior  magnificent. 
The  most  remarkable  apartment  is  the  kaiser-ma  I, 
or  emperor's  hall,  one  of  the  grandest  in  Germany. 
There  are  several  other  palaces;  twenty-two 
churches,  some  of  them  magnificent ;  council-house, 
arsenal,  barracks,  mint,  theatres,  operas,  &c.  ,&c. 
There  are  many  charitable  institutions,  which  are 
extrusive  and  well  supported.    The  literary  and 
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scientific  establishments  are  numerous,  among  which 
are  the  central  library,  said  to  contain  400,000 
volumes  (20,000  of  them  incunabula),  and  9000 
manuscripts  ;  the  royal  cabinet  of  medals,  contain- 
ing 10,000  Greek  and  Roman  coins ;  the  museum  of 
antiquities,  said  to  be  the  most  complete  in  Ger- 
many; the  academy  of  sciences,  erected  in  1759. 
having  an  extensive  collection  of  specimens  of 
natural  history,  models,  aud  instruments ;  the  mili- 
tary academy,  lyceum,  gymnasium;  the  veterinary 
and  surgical  schools,  observatory,  cabinet  of  medals, 
gallery  of  pictures,  and  botanic  garden.  In  1827, 
the  university  of  LandsJiut  was  transferred  to  Munich; 
it  has  an  agricultural  chair,  a  botanical  garden,  ana- 
tomical and  chemical  institutes,  and,  in  1829,  had 
1800  students.  The  environs  of  the  city  are 
pleasant,  being  enlivened  by  gardens  and  various 
places  of  public  resort.  The  Iser  is  not  navigable  ; 
ii nd  Munich  is  not  distinguished  for  trade  or  manu- 
factures. The  city  has  been  much  embellished  and 
enlarged  within  the  last  fifteen  years,  particularly  by 
the  taste  of  the  present  king.  Among  the  recent 
erections  are  the  Odevn  (principal  hall,  ISO  feet 
long,  75  broad);  the  New  Palace  (680  feet  long,  150 
high)  ,  in  front  of  which  is  a  bronse  statue  of  the  late 
king ;  the  Pinakotheca,  or  new  edifice  intended  for 
the  reception  of  the  picture  gallery,  the  Boisseree 
collection,  the  works  of  art,  which  were  purchased 
by  the  king  in  Italy,  &c,  in  nine  halls  and  twenty- 
three  cabinets;  the  Glyptotheca  (q.  v.);  All  Saints' 
chapel,  painted  in  fresco,  by  Lless,  &c.  Munich  was 
founded  in  902,  by  Henry,  duke  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  on  an  estate  belonging  to  the  monks  of 
Scheffelar,  whence  its  name  (Mtlnchen,  from  the 
German  Monchen,  monks).  The  emperor  Louis 
the  Bavarian  conferred  on  the  city  its  privileges  in 
1315,  and  in  1392,  it  became  the  residence  of  the 
younger  Bavarian  line,  which  survived  the  others, 
and  thus  rendered  Munich  the  capital  of  Bavaria. 
It  was  captured  by  Gustavus  Adolphiis  in  1032,  by 
the  Austrian*  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim  (1704), 
and  again  in  1741.  (See  Bavaria.)  The  French 
entered  it  in  1800. 

MUNICIPIA  were  those  towns  in  the  Roman 
empire  which  elected  their  own  magistrates  (rfi 


vin, 


colli' 


and  were  governed 


either  according  to  the  Roman  law,  or  their 
laws.  In  the  first  case,  they  possessed  the  right  of 
Roman  citixenship  in  its  widest  extent  (muuicipia 
cum  svffragio);  in  the  latter  case,  they  could  only 
attain  to  military  offices  of  honour. 

MUNNICH,  Borkhard  Christopher,  count  of, 
born  in  the  duchy  of  Oldenburg,  1683,  where  his 
father  was  a  privy  counsellor,  received  a  careful 
education,  then  travelled  to  France,  and,  in  1701, 
became  a  captain  in  the  Darmstadt  troops.  In 
1705,  he  entered  the  service  of  Cassel,  in  which  he 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel,  after  his  liberation  from 
captivity  (he  had  been  taken  by  tlie  French  in  the 
bnitle  of  Dena in).  In  1716,  he  entered  as  colonel 
into  the  Polish-Saxon  service,  and  in  1717,  became 
major-general.  Driven  thence  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  field-marshal  general  count  Flennning.  he  entered 
the  Swedish,  and  after  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  in 
1720,  the  Russian  service.  May  22,  Peter  the  Great 
made  him  lieutenant-general.  Catharine  I.  con- 
ferred on  him  the  order  of  Alexander.  Peter  II. 
made  him,  in  1727,  general-in-chief,  and  in  1728, 
gave  him  the  title  of  count.  In  1731,  he  became, 
under  Anna,  field-marshal-general,  and  president  of 
the  imperial  military  college.  As  such,  he  new- 
modelled  the  Russian  army.  In  1734,  he  besieged 
and  took  Dantcic  ;  was,  on  his  return,  sent  to  Warsaw 
to  quiet  the  troubles  which  had  broken  out  among 
the  Poles,  and,  in  1735,  made  a  campaign  against 


the  Turks.  In  this  war,  he  laid  waste  the  Crimea 
in  1736,  conquered  Otchakow  in  1737,  crossed  the 
Dniester  at  Sinkowsa,  defeated  Uie  Turks  at  Stewut- 
schati,  took  the  fortress  of  Chocsim,  and  occupied 
Moldavia.  His  further  progress  was  stopped  by 
the  peace  concluded  between  the  German  emperor 
and  Uie  Turks,  which  was  followed  by  a  peace 
between  Russia  and  Turkey,  September  18,  1730, 
at  Belgrade.  When  Anna  was  on  her  death-bed,  he 
induced  her  to  appoint  Ernest  John,  duke  of  Cour- 
land,  regent  of  Uie  Russian  empire,  and  guardian  »>f 
iier  successor,  Ivan,  during  his  minority,  because  lie 
hoped  in  this  way  to  become  himself  the  virtual 
sovereign,  while  Uie  duke  was  merely  a  nominal 
ruler.  But  being  disappointed,  he  effected  Uie 
downfall  and  imprisonment  of  Uie  duke  ;  after  which 
Uie  princess  Anna,  mother  of  Ivan,  became  Uie 
nominal  regent.  Munich,  not  being  able  to  become 
generalissimo,  now  had  himself  declared  prime- 
minister,  and,  as  such,  effected  u  defensive  alliance 
wiUi  Prussia.  But  the  regent  having  formed  a  con- 
nexion with  Uie  courts  of  Vienna  and  Dresden, 
Munich  conceived  himself  injured,  and  demanded 
his  dismission,  in  May,  1741.  Having  obtained  it, 
he  was  on  Uie  point  of  going  to  Konigsberg,  when 
he  was  arrested  by  Uie  order  of  the  princess  Elisabeth 
(who,  in  December,  1741,  had  obtained  forcible 
possession  of  Uie  throne),  and  was  condemned  tu 
death :  but  Uie  seulence  was  commuted  into  Uie 
confiscation  of  his  estates,  and  banishment  to  Pelim, 
in  Siberia,  where  he  remained  till  Peter  HI.  recalled 
him,  in  1762,  and  restored  him  to  his  former  digni- 
ties. He  died  in  1767,  aged  eighty-four.  He  wrote 
Ebauche  pour  donner  une  ldie  de  la  Forme  du 
Guuvernement  de  f  Empire  de  ilussie  (Copenhagen, 
1774). 

MUNOZ,  John  Baptist,  a  Spanish  historian,  was 
born  in  1745,  at  Museros,  a  village  near  Valencia, 
and  studied  in  Uie  university  of  Madrid.  At  Uie  age 
of  twenty-two,  he  wrote  prefaces  to  Uie  rhetoric  of 
Louis  of  Grenada,  and  the  logic  of  Vernei,  both 
which  displayed  great  erudition.  He  was  appointed 
cosmographer  ol  Uie  Indies,  in  which  situation,  by 
order  of  Uie  king,  he  began  a  history  of  America,  of 
which  he  lived  to  publish  only  one  volume,  under  Uie 
Utle  of  Hisloria  del  Nuevo  Mondo.  His  other  works, 
by  which  he  acquired  great  reputation,  are  De  Scrip- 
torum  gentitium  Led  tone  et  pro/a  narum  Discipti- 
narum  Studiit  ad  Christians  Pietatis  Xormam  exi- 
gendis  (Valencia,  1768);  De  recto  Philosophic 
recentis  in  Theologia  Vsu  Dissertatto  (ibid.  1767); 
Institutions  philosophic*  (jbid.  1768);  a  Treatise  on 
the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle,  &c.    He  died  in  1799. 

MUNSTER;  Uie  south-west  province  of  Ireland, 
comprising  Uie  six  counties  of  Waterford,  Tipperary, 
Cork,  Kerry,  Limerick,  and  Clare,  which  see.  Sec 
also  Ireland. 

MUNSTER  ;  capital  of  Uie  Prussian  province 
Westphalia,  see  of  a  Catholic  bishop,  wiUi  a  popula- 
tion of  20,837  inhabitants ;  lat.  51°  58'  N.;  Ion.  7W 
36'  E.  The  fortifications  are  now  converted  into 
walks.  Besides  Uie  cathedral,  which  contains  nu- 
merous monuments  of  art,  aud  Uie  handsome  church 
of  St  Lambert,  ou  the  tower  of  which  axe  still 
seen  Uie  three  iron  cages,  in  which  were  suspended 
Uie  remains  of  John  of  Leyden,  Knipperdolling,  and 
Krechting  (15^6),  there  are  nine  other  churches,  on 
episcopal  palace,  several  hospitals  and  leamed  in- 
stitutions. The  Catholic  university  here  was  sup- 
pressed by  Uie  king  in  1818,  and  its  funds  appropriated 
to  the  seminary  tor  Catholic  theologians  (fnuuded  iu 
1824),  to  the  gymnasium  in  Munster  awl  Paderborn, 
and  Uie  seminary  for  CaUiolic  priests.  The  gymna- 
sium lias  a  library  of  25,000  volumes.  Munster  waa 
ancieutly  called  Aktlcnd,  afterwards  Memmgerode, 
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and  finally  received  its  present  name  from  the 
^yiendid  church  and  monastery  (in  German,  Munsier) 
erected  by  Charlemagne  in  the  eighth  century.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  it  whs  Uie  theatre  of  Uie  fana- 
tical violence  of  the  Anabaptists.  In  1648,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia  was  signed  in  the  hall  of  the 
council  hons^  ,  which  still  contains  the  portraits  of  the 
ambassadors  present  on  that  occasion. 

MINSTER,  Pkacb  of.  See  ffeatpAalia,  Peace  of. 

Ml'NTER,  Balthasar,  bom  at  Lubeck  in  1734, 
staffed  theology  at  Jena,  was  preacher  to  the  orphan 
as;  I  on  ia  Gotfta  (1700),  and  afterwards  to  the  Ger- 
man society  of  St  Peter  in  Copenhagen,  where  he 
died  in  1793.  His  sermons  are  esteemed  for  their 
practical  character.  He  was  also  the  author  of 
fiemtiidte  Cantatc  (1700)  and  Geisiliche  Lieder. 
M  enter  was  appointed  to  prepare  the  unfortunate 
o>unt  Struemee  for  death,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
ha  conversion,  which  was  translated  into  almost  all 
the  European  languages. — His  son  Frederic,  bishop 
of  Seeiand  and  primate  of  the  Danish  church,  bom 
at  Gatha  in  1 762,  studied  theology  in  the  university 
st  Copenhagen,  and  then  spent  two  years  at  Gottin- 
ren.  In  1783.  be  visited  Italy  and  Sicily,  resided 
wme  time  in  Rome,  and,  returning  to  Copenhagen, 
in  ITHM.  was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of 
theology,  in  1790,  ordinary  professor  in  the  university, 
in  1908,  bishop  of  Seeiand  and  knight  of  the  Dane- 
brag,  and  died  in  1830.  Among  his  numerous  and 
learned  works,  the  most  important  are  his  description 
of  the  Two  Sicilies ;  Specimen  f'ersionum  Danielit 
C'«pt*cancm  (Rome,  1786),  from  a  manuscript  dis- 
covered by  him  in  Rome ;  Statutes  of  the  Templars 
(also  discovered  by  him);  Religion  of  the  Carthagi- 
nians (second  edition,  Copenhagen,  1821);  Antiqua- 
rian Essays  ;  Miscellanea  Hafnciuia  (2  vols.,  1816  

25);  Ecclesiastical  History  of  Norway  and  Denmark 
(third  vol  left  in  MS.);  the  Star  of  the  Wise  Men, 
containing  investigations  into  the  year  of  Christ's 
bsrth. — His  daughter  Frederica  Brun,  born  at  Tonna 
in  1766,  married  a  Danish  counsellor  in  1783,  is 
distinguished  for  her  poetical  and  prose  writings. 
In  IT'Jl,  she  travelled  in  France  and  Switzerland, 
and,  in  1795,  visited  Italy,  whither  she  again  re- 
turned in  1805,  and  spent  several  years  in  Italy  ami 
Switzerland.  Her  travels  are  described  in  her  Episo- 
den,  her  Brie/e  aw  Rom,  &c.  Her  poems  have  also 
hern  published  in  tliree  volumes. 

ML'NYCHIA;  one  of  the  ports  of  Athens,  between 
the  Pyneus  and  Sunitun.    See  At  hen*. 

Ml  NZER,  or  MUNTZER,  Thomas,  a  celebrated 
German  fanatic,  was  bora  at  Stolberg  in  the  Harts. 
If  tlie  trj.lit  ion,  that  his  father  was  illegally  executed 
by  a  count,  is  true,  this  circumstance  may  Bccount 
for  the  direction  which  his  feelings  afterwards  as- 
sumed. He  probably  studied  at  Wittenberg,  where 
he  received  Uie  degree  of  master.  He  was  after- 
wards a  teacher  at  Aschersleben,  and  preached  for 
several  years  in  different  places,  every  where  dis- 
playing a  violent  enmity  to  Uie  papacy.  Luther's 
doctrines  began  about  this  time  to  spread  widely,  and 
nn-n's  minds  were  roused  to  shake  off'  Uie  papal  yoke; 
but  at  the  same  time  Uie  spirit  of  fanaticism  began  to 
sprr.id  abroad.  Whilst  Luther  was  shut  up  on  Uie 
Wart  burg,  and  Carlstadt  was  committing  the  greatest 
violences  in  Wittenberg,  the  sect  of  Anabaptists  was 
formed  at  Zwickau,  by  Klaus  Storch,  a  clothier,  with 
whom  Mark  Stubner,  Martin  Kellner,  and  Munser  as- 
sociated themselves.  They  entered  Wittenberg  with 
their  followers  ;  but  Luther  attacked  them  with  such 
force,  that  both  S  torch  and  Carlstadt  were  obliged 
to  leave  the  city.  Munser  promulgated  his  doctrines 
with  more  seat  and  success  at  Altstedt  in  Thuringia, 
where  he  preached  from  155*3.  He  assailed  Uie  pa- 
pacy and  L other  with  great  violence,  and  excited  the 


people  to  revolt  against  Uie  authorities,  particularly 
after  they  were  forbidden  to  attend  his  preaching.  He 
easily  persuaded  Uiem  Uiat  God  would  soon  deliver 
Christendom  from  Uie  yoke  under  which  it  groaned. 
His  followers  increased  so  rapidly,  that  Frederic, 
elector  of  Saxony,  and  John,  duke  of  Weimar,  sum- 
moned him  to  Weimar,  to  answer  for  his  conduct,  in 
1524.  Nothing  further,  however,  was  done,  Uian  to 
direct  Uie  auUioriUes  of  Altstedt  to  remove  so  dan- 
gerous a  person  from  Uie  city.  Munser  disappeared, 
and  was  not  heard  from  again  for  a  year,  when  he 
made  bis  appearance  at  Nuremberg.  Not  being 
allowed  to  remain  there,  he  went  to  Schnffhausen, 
where  he  continued  six  months,  and  then  returned  to 
Saxony.  In  Muhlhausen,  he  gained  an  entire  as- 
cendency over  Uie  populace,  deposed  Uie  city  council, 
which  forbade  his  preaching,  and  appointed  a  new 
one,  permitted  Uie  pillage  of  Uie  monasteries  and  of 
Uie  houses  of  Uie  rich,  and  proclaimed  a  community 


of 


Another  fanatic,  by  Uie  name  of  Pfeifer, 


entered  Uie  Eichsfeld,  with  his  troop  of  plundering 
followers,  and  joined  Munser.  This  event,  and  the 
infonnaUon  that  40,000  peasants  had  assembled  in 
Pranconia,  and  plundered  and  burned  150  castles  of 
Uie  nobles,  and  twenty-three  monasteries,  inflamed 
his  zeal.  He  roused  his  adherents  in  Frankenhausen, 
Uie  mountaineers  of  Mansfeld,  and  Ute  peasants  at 
Muhlhausen,  Langensalza,  and  Tennstedt,  and  pre- 
pared for  Uie  war,  promising  his  followers,  Uiat  he 
would  raise  them  all  to  Uie  rank  of  nobility.  Leav- 
ing Pfeifler  governor  in  Muhlhausen,  he  proceeded, 
with  300  chosen  men,  to  Frankenhausen,  broke  off' 
Uie  negotiations  which  had  l>een  opened  with  Uie 
count  of  Mansfeld,  and  rekindled  Uie  ardour  of  Uie 
town's  people.  Frederic  Uie  W  ise,  elector  of  Saxony, 
was  now  dead,  and  his  more  energetic  successor, 
John,  associated  himself  wiUi  George,  duke  of 
Saxony,  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  Henry,  duke 
of  Brunswick,  and  sent  a  force  against  Uie  insurgents, 
who  amounted  to  about  8000  men,  advantageously 
posted  on  a  height  near  Frankenhausen,  and  protected 
by  a  barrier  of  wagons.  The  princes  attempted  to 
effect  Uie  peaceable  submission  of  Uie  revolters,  but 
Munser  would  not  listen  to  terms,  and  was  totally 
defeated,  after  an  obstinate  straggle.  May  15,  1525. 
The  insurgeuts  lost  from  6000  to  7000  killed,  and 
Uie  survivors  threw  themselves  into  Prankenhauseii. 
Munser  concealed  himself  in  bed,  feigning  sickness, 
but  was  accidentally  disrovered,  and  being  carried  to 
Heldrungen,  confessed  his  accomplices  on  Uie  rack. 
Pfeiner,  who  attempted  to  flee  from  Muhlhausen,  was 
also  made  prisoner.  They  were  condemned,  with 
twenty-four  others,  and  executed  at  Muhlhausen. 
Munser  behaved  with  Uie  greatest  pusillanimity,  and 
was  unable  even  to  pronounce  the  creed  at  the 
execution.  After  the  decapitation,  his  body  was 
impaled,  and  his  head  stuck  upon  a  stake.  See 
Peasants'  IVar. 

MURAL  ARCH  (from  mttrus,  a  wall);  a  wall,  or 
arched  wall,  placed  exacUy  In  the  plane  of  the  meri- 
dian, for  fixing  a  large  quadrant,  sextant,  or  other 
instrument,  to  observe  Uie  meridian,  altitude,  &c,  of 
Uie  heavenly  bodies. 

Mil  RAT,  Joachim,  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  at 
Cahors,  bom  in  1771,  was  a  man  of  an  elegant  per- 
son, spirited  and  active,  but  distinguished  for  the 
most  daring  courage,  raUier  than  sagacity  and 
strength  of  mind,  and  finally  fell  a  sacrifice  to  his 
rashness.  When  a  boy,  he  escaped  from  the  college 
of  Toulouse,  where  he  had  been  placed  to  prepare 
him  for  the  ecclesiastical  profession.  He  was  after- 
wards a  common  chasseur,  and  deserted  ;  served  in 
Uie  constitutional  guard  of  Louis  XVI.;  then  entered 
Uie  12Ui  regiment  of  mounted  chasseurs  ;  rose,  by  his 
sralous  Jacobinism,  to  Uie  rank  of  lieutenaiuvcolonel ; 
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was  afterwards  removed  as  a  terrorist,  and  remained 
without  employment  till  his  fate  placed  him  in  con- 
nexion with  Bonaparte,  whom  be  accompanied  as  an 
aid  to  Italy,  in  1796.  Here  he  distinguished  himself 
as  a  cavalry  officer  by  his  impetuous  coinage,  and 
followed  the  general  to  Egypt.  He  decided  the  vic- 
tory over  the  Turks  at  Aboukir,  and  returned  with 
Bonaparte  as  general  of  division.  On  the  18th  Bru- 
maire,  lie  expelled  the  council  of  five  hundred  from 
the  hall  of  St  Cloud,  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  and 
in  1800  married  Marie  Annonciade  Caroline  (born  in 
1782),  the  youngest  sister  of  the  first  consul.  He 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Marengo,  and,  in  1804, 
was  made  marshal  of  the  empire,  grand^idmiral,  and 
prince  of  the  French  empire.  His  services  in  the 
campaign  of  1806,  against  Austria,  in  which  he  en- 
tered Vienna  at  the  bead  of  the  army,  were  rewarded, 
in  1806,  with  the  grand-duchy  of  Berg.  The  war  of 
1806  with  Prussia,  and  of  1807  with  Russia,  where 
he  followed  up  the  victories  of  his  master,  with  his 
cavalry,  procured  for  him  the  distinction  of  occupy- 
ing Madrid  with  a  French  army  in  1808.  Napoleon 
placed  him  on  the  throne  of  Naples,  July  15,  1808. 
Murat,  under  the  title  of  king  Joachim  Napoleon, 
governed  with  prudence  and  vigour, chiefly  following 
the  steps  of  Joseph.  His  attempt  to  conqu  Sicily 
miscarried.  His  wife,  a  woman  of  sense  nnd  charac- 
ter, effected  much  good  at  home,  while  Murat  him- 
self was  called  to  accompany  Napoleon  to  Russia,  at 
the  head  of  all  his  cavalry.  He  was  Itere  defeated 
at  Tarutina  (October  18).  Upon  the  retreat,  Napo- 
leon intrusted  to  him  the  command  of  the  wreck  of 
the  army.  The  emperor  accused  him,  in  the  Moni- 
teur,  of  incapacity  in  this  command.  Murat  returned 
to  Naples  full  of  indignation,  and  sought  the  friend- 
ship of  Austria.  He,  however,  once  more  fought 
with  Napoleon,  in  the  fatal  campaign  of  Germany 
(1813).  After  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  he  returned 
with  his  army  to  his  kingdom,  and  negotiated  for  its 
preservation  with  Austria  and  Britain.  The  former 
actually  concluded  an  alliance  with  him  (June  11, 
1814),  to  which  Russia  and  Prussia  acceded,  in  1815; 
but  Britain  would  only  enter  into  a  truce,  since 
Ferdinand  of  Sicily,  her  ally,  would  receive  no  in- 
demnification for  Naples.  The  situation  of  Murat 
was  consequently  doubtful.  He  advanced  with  his 
army,  in  February,  1814,  us  far  as  the  Po ;  but  his 
hesitation  in  attacking  the  French  excited  the  mis- 
trust of  Britain,  as  much  as  the  hesitation  of  Britain 
to  acknowledge  him  as  au  ally  had  excited  his  own 
suspicions.  At  the  congress  at  Vienna,  the  Bour- 
bons solicited  for  his  dethronement,  and  Britain 
accused  him  of  treachery.  He  took  up  arms,  in 
1815,  for  Napoleon,  as  was  then  thought,  while  he 
was  yet  negotiating  at  Vienna,  and  formed  a  plan  to 
make  lumself  master  of  Italy,  as  far  as  the  Po.  To- 
wards the  end  of  March,  after  Napoleon  bad  entered 
France,  he  advanced  with  his  army,  partly  by 
Rimini,  partly  by  Rome,  Florence,  and  Modern, 
attacked  the  Austrians,  and  called  the  Italians  to 
independence,  at  the  very  time  that  Austria  and  the 
allies,  upon  his  repeated  assurances  in  March,  that  he 
would  remain  true  to  them  against  Napoleon,  had 
determined  to  recognise  him  as  king  of  Naples,  It 
was  too  late.  Austria,  therefore,  took  the  field 
against  him.  Forced  to  retreat  at  Ferrara  liy 
Bianchi  (April  12),  surrounded  by  Nugent,  defeated 
by  Bianchi  at  M  uremia  (or  Tolentino)  (May  2  and 
3),  Murat  was  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
army.  May  19,  he  entered  Naples  as  a  fugitive. 
The  country  had  now  declared  against  him.  He  fled 
in  disguise  to  the  island  of  Ischia,  from  wlience  he 
sailed  for  France,  and  landed  at  Cannes,  May  25. 
His  family  went  on  board  the  British  fleet,  nnd  found 
4a  Austria  protection  and  a  home.    Napoleou  would 


not  permit  him  to  come  to  Paris.  But  he  kept  up  a 
correspondence  from  Toulon  with  his  adherents  in 
Italy.  A fter  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon ,  he  esca ped, 
in  the  midst  of  continual  dangers,  to  Corsica,  while 
his  agent,  Macirone,  treated  with  the  allies  for  a 
place  of  refuge  for  him.  But,  pursued  as  a  rebel  in 
Corsica,  invited  to  return  to  Naples  by  bis  adherents 
and  by  traitors  (see  Medici),  and  encouraged  to  do  so 
by  several  brave  officers,  who  were  devoted  to  him, 
he  determined  to  sail,  with  250  of  his  adherents,  to 
Naples,  to  recover  his  lost  Uirone.  Every  thing  was 
prepared,  when  his  aid,  Macirone,  brought  an  Aus- 
trian passport,  and  the  permission  to  reside  in  Aus- 
tria. It  was  too  late.  Murat  set  sail  that  very 
night  (September  28),  with  six  barks.  A  gale,  on 
the  6th  October,  off  the  coast  of  Calabria,  dispersed 
his  fleet.  Only  two  of  the  vessels  entered  the  road 
of  S.  Lucido.  Murat  now  wished  to  sail  for  Trieste, 
but  the  captain  of  bis  vessel  declared  that  he  must 
land  for  provisions.  Murat  then  determined  to  go 
on  shore.  General  Franceschetti  and  twenty-six 
soldiers  attended  him  (October  8).  But  his  declara- 
tion, "  I  am  Joachim,  your  king,"  produced  no 
effect.  He  was  pursued.  He  forced  his  way  back 
to  the  water,  and  leaped  into  a  boat  to  go  to  his  ship, 
but  was  seized  and  carried  in  chains  to  Pizio,  where 
he  was  brought  before  a  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  be  shot.    The  sentence  was  executed 

October  13.    He  met  his  fate  with  courage  See 

the  HUtoire  dee  six  dernier s  Hois  de  la  t-'ie  de 
Joachim  Mural  (from  the  Italian  of  general  Codetta, 
Neapolitan  minister  of  war  during  the  constitutional 
government,  Paris,  1821);  and  general  Franceschetti'* 
Mr >n.  tur  tee  Evenc>neus  out  out  prn'vde  la  Mart  de 
Joachim  I.  (Paris,  1826).  Mural's  widow  (see  Bona- 
parte) is  now  called  countess  of  Lipano,  and  lives 
under  the  protection  of  Austria,  near  Trieste,  where 
she  has  carefully  educated  her  four  children.  Her  se- 
cond daughter  was  married  (1825)  to  count  Rusponi  of 
Ravenna.  His  eldest  son,  Achille,  who  rest  ded  in 
Florida,  author  of  Lettrei  tur  lea  Elott-Umie,  has 
returned  to  France. 

MURATORI,  LotriM  Anthony  ;  a  distinguished 
Italian  antiquarian  and  historian.  He  was  born  at 
Vignola,  in  the  Modenese  territories,  in  1672.  Huv- 
ing  adopted  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  re- 
ceived the  order  of  priesthood,  he  obtained  some  pre- 
ferment in  the  church.  In  1 684,  be  was  made  keeper 
of  the  Ambrosial)  library  at  Milan,  and.  subsequently, 
librarian  and  archivist  to  the  duke  of  Modern.  His 
literary  productions  are  voluminous  and  valuable ; 
but  his  fame  principally  depends  on  his  labours  as  an 
editor  of  the  works  of  others.  His  works  fill  forty- 
six  folio,  thirty-four  quarto,  and  thirteen  octavo, 
volumes.  Among  them  are  Delia  per/etta  Poetia 
Jtaliana  (1706,  2  vols.,  4U>)  ;  Anliauitales  Italic* 
Medii  +Gvi  (1638,  6  vols.,  folio);  Novu*  Thesaurus 
I'ctcrum  Inscriptiemum  (1739,  4  vols.,  folio);  Anec- 
dota  Latino.  (4  vols.,  4 to)  ;  Anecdota  Grerca  (4 to)  ; 
bis  great  collection  Rerum  /talkarum  Scriptores  ab 
Anno  600  ad  1500  (27  vols.,  folio),  of  which  the  two 
supplementary  volumes  appeared  after  his  death. 
He  was  also  the  author  of  Annati  d' Italia  (1744 — 
1749,  12  vols.,  4to,  repeatedly  republished  in  18 
vols.,  8vo),  Dissertazioni  sopra  AntichitA  Italiant- 
(1751 ,  3  vols.,  4to).    Muratori  died  in  1760. 

MURET,  or  MURKTUS,  Masx  Antont  ;  a 
learned  French  grnrnmuriHn,  so  called  from  a  village 
of  the  same  name,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Limoges, 
where  he  was  bom  in  April,  1526.  In  his  eighteenth 
year,  be  taught  the  languages  at  Villeneuve,  and 
afterwards  at  Poictiers,  Bourdeaux,  and  Paris.  In 
the  latter  place,  an  accusation  of  an  infamous  nature 
caused  him  to  be  thrown  into  prison.  At  Toulouse, 
where  lie  hud  settled,  after  obtaining  lus  liberation, 
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h**  taught  jurisprudence'  for  some  time,  when  a  second 
chary**,  of  a  similar  nature,  was  brought  against  him, 
and,  in  1554,  he  was  condemned  to  be  burned  in  effigy. 
He  escaped  to  Padua,  where,  as  well  as  at  Venice, 
he  continued  to  give  public  lectures  till  1500,  when 
he  accepted  an  invitation  given  him  by  cardinal 
I  pp*>l  Uo  d'Este  to  Rome.  In  1563,  lie  begun  to  teach 
Greek  and  Latin,  with  philosophy  and  civil  law,  at 
Rome.  In  1576,  he  took  the  vows,  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  college  of  Jesuits,  and  died  in  1785.  His 
works,  consisting  of  orations,  letters,  poems,  sacred 
hymns,  &c.  ;  Varict  Lertionet  ;  four  Disputations  on 
the  Pandects  ;  On  the  Origin  of  Laws  ;  Carmina 
Jwfmtiw.  &c,  all  written  with  much  purity  and  ele- 
eance,  were  collected  in  1727  (Verona,  5  vols.  8vo\ 
Another  edition  appeared  at  Leyden,  in  1789  (4  vols.) 
MURIATE  OF  BARYTES.  See  Batyte: 
MURIATES,  in  chemistry;  a  genus  of  salts, 
uirnieii  i  pom  trie  muriatic  aria  wun  certain  oases. 

MURIATIC  ACID.   The  name  of  this  acid  is 
derived  from  muria,  the  Latin  name  of  sea  salt,  from 
which  H  is  commonly  extracted.    It  is  also  called,  in 
commerce,  the  marine  acid,  and  the  tpirit  of  salt.  It 
is  denominated  the  hyr/ro-cAloric  acid  by  the  French, 
in  allusion  to  its  composition.    It  is  said  to  have  been 
known  as  early  as  the  time  of  Basil  Valentine,  though, 
as  a  eras,  it  was  unknown  till  1772,  when  it  was  ob- 
tained by  Priestley,  by  heating  the  liquid  acid,  and 
receiving  it  in  glass  vessels  filled  with  mercury.  It 
is  now  procured  in  the  gaseous  form,  from  the  decom- 
position of  common  salt  by  sulphuric  acid,  and  may 
be  collected  without  the  use  of  a  mercurial  cistern, 
simply  by  delivering  it  from  the  gas-bottle  through  a 
narrow  tube,  at  the  bottom  of  a  vial  or  jar  -.  the  gas, 
being  of  a  specific  gravity  of  1*259,  displaces  the  air, 
and  completely  occupies  the  vessel.    If  an  inflamed 
taper  be  immersed  in  it,  it  is  immediately  extin- 
guished.   It  is  destructive  of  animal  life;  but  the 
irritation  produced  by  it  on  the  epiglottis  scarcely 
permits  its  descent  into  the  lungs.    It  is  merely 
changed  in  bulk  by  alterations  or  temperature,  but 
experiences  no  cliange  of  state.    It  is  composed  of 
hydrogen  and  chlorine,  in  the  ratio,  by  weight,  of 
thirty-six  of  the  latter  to  one  of  the  former.    It  is 
absorbed  with  great  rapidity  by  water.    A  bottle  full 
uf  the  gas,  if  opened  in  water,  is  almost  instantane- 
ously filled.    Water  absorbs  about  500  volumes  of 
this  gas  ;  and  the  solution,  when  cold,  has  the  density 
of  1  1058,  and  consists  of  40*39  real  acid,  and  59  61 
water    The  common  process  for  obtaining  liquid 
muriatic  acid  is  the  following :  common  salt,  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  water,  equal  weights ;  the  acid  being 
mingled  with  one  third  of  water,  and,  when  cold, 
poured  on  the  salt :  the  gas  evolved  is  conducted 
through  reservoirs  of  water,  and  subjected  to  pressure 
in  contact  with  it.    The  specific  gravity  of  the  add 
thus  obtained  is  1*17.    It  is  always  slightly  tinged 
*ah  yellow,  from  the  presence  of  muriate  of  iron, 
derived  from  the  vessels  employed  in  the  process.  At 
the  specific  gravity  of  1  -203,  it  boils  at  107°.    It  com- 
Ixnes,  like  the  other  powerful  acids,  with  the  alkalies, 
earths,  and  metallic  oxides,  forming  a  very  peculiar 
tiass  of  salts.    Muriatic  acid  is  a  valuable  article  of 
the  materia  medica.    It  is  particularly  used  in  cases 
of  dyspepsia  that  are  attended  with  morbid  secretions, 
'«»  in  hepatic  derangements  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
It  n  also  of  considerable  value  as  a  disinfecting  agent. 

MURILLO,  B.ta*roLOMKo  Estkb.*n,  the  greatest 
of  all  the  Spanish  painter*,  was  bom  at  Seville,  Jan. 
1.  1618.  He  received  his  first  instructions  in  the 
trt  from  his  relation,  Juan  del  Castillo  ;  but  the  lat- 
ter hstine  gone  to  settle  at  Cadis,  Murillo  was  obliged 
far  srabsistence  to  paint  banners  and  small  pictures 
far  exportation  to  America.  In  that  bnsiness,  he  ob- 
uiaed  full  employment,  and  began  to  distinguish 


J  himself  as  an  able  colourist.  He  was  si  ill  very  young, 
when  he  happened  to  see  some  works  of  Pedro  de 
Moya,  who  was  passing  through  Seville,  on  his  way 
to  Cad  it,  which,  being  painted  in  the  style  of  Vandyke, 
inspired  him  with  the  desire  of  imitating  that  great 
artist,  under  whom  De  Moya  had  studied  shortly  be- 
fore his  decease.  The  time  he  was  able  to  avail  himself 
of  Moya's  instruction  was  very  short,  and  he  resolved 
afterwards  to  repair  to  Italy  for  improvement.  But 
his  means  were  totally  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  such  a  journey.  Collecting,  however,  all  his  re- 
sources, he  bought  a  quantity  of  canvass,  divided  it 
into  a  number  of  squares,  upon  which  he  painted  sub- 
jects of  devotion  and  flowers,  and,  with  the  produce 
of  the  sale  of  these,  set  out  upon  his  journey,  unknown 
to  his  relations  and  friends.  On  his  arrival  at  Madrid, 
he  waited  upon  Velasqoet,  his  countryman,  and  com- 
municated his  plans  to  him.  Struck  with  the  seal  and 
talents  of  the  young  artist,  Velasquez  treated  him  with 
the  greatest  kindness,  and  diverted  him  from  his  pro- 
ject of  the  journey  to  Rome,  by  procuring  him  full 
employment  at  the  Escurial,  and  in  the  different 
palaces  of  Madrid.  Murillo  returned  to  Seville  in 
1645,  after  an  absence  of  three  years.  The  follow- 
ing year,  he  finished  painting  the  little  cloister  of  St 
Francis ;  and  the  manner  in  which  he  executed  it 
produced  the  greatest  astonishment  among  his  court-  * 
try M it'ii.  His  picture  of  the  death  of  Santa  Clara, 
and  that  of  St  James  distributing  Alms,  crowned  his 
reputation.  In  the  first  he  showed  himself  a  colour- 
ist equal  to  Vandyke,  and,  in  the  second,  a  rival  of 
Velasquez.  They  obtained  him  a  multitude  of  com- 
missions, which  procured  him  an  independent  fortune. 
His  success,  however,  never  led  him  to  be  careless. 
He  gradually  perfected  his  maimer,  by  giving  more 
boldness  to  his  pencil,  without  abandoning  that 
sweetness  of  colouring  which  distinguished  him  from 
all  his  rivals,  increasing  its  strength,  and  giving 
greater  freedom  to  his  touch.  He  enriched  the 
churches  and  convents  of  Seville,  and  other  cities,  with 
numerous  works.  Having  been  invited  to  Cadis,  to 
paint  the  grand  altar  of  the  Capuchins,  he  there  exe- 
cuted his  celebrated  picture  of  the  Marriage  of  St 
Catharine.  As  he  was  about  to  finish  it,  he  wounded 
himself  so  dreadfully  on  the  scaffolding,  that  he  con- 
tinued to  feel  the  effects  of  the  injury  until  his  death, 
at  Seville,  in  April,  1682.  To  the  greatest  merit  as 
an  historical  painter,  Murillo  joined  equal  excellence 
in  flowers  ana  landscape.  His  works  afford  proofs 
of  the  perfection  to  which  the  Spanish  school  had  at- 
tained, and  the  real  character  of  its  artists  ;  for,  as 
Murillo  never  quitted  his  native  country,  he  could  not 
be  influenced  by  any  foreign  style;  and  his  original- 
ity of  talent  places  him  in  the  first  rank  among  the 
painters  of  every  school.  He  has  neither  the  charm- 
ing dignity  of  Raffaelle,  the  grandeur  of  Caracci, 
nor  the  grace  of  Correggio  ;  but,  as  a  faithful  imita- 
tor of  nature,  if  he  is  sometimes  vulgar  and  incorrect, 
he  is  always  true  and  natural ;  and  the  sweetuess, 
brilliancy,  freshness,  and  harmony  of  his  colouring, 
make  us  forget  all  his  defects. 

MURPHY,  Arthur,  a  dramatic  writer,  bom  in 
Ireland,  1727,  was  sent,  at  the  age  of  ten,  to  the 
college  of  St  Omer,  where  he  remained  six  years, 
and,  on  his  return,  was  employed  in  the  counting- 
house  of  his  uncle,  who  intended  to  make  him  super- 
intendent of  an  estate  in  Jamaica;  but  his  inclination 
being  averse  to  this  destination,  he  rejmired  to  his 
mother,  then  resident  in  London.  At  first,  he 
accepted  a  situation  in  a  banking-house,  but  was  soon 
altogether  engrossed  by  literature.  In  October,  1752, 
he  published  the  first  number  of  the  Gray's  Inn 
Journal,  a  literary  periodical,  and  first  essayed  his 
dramatic  powers  in  tlie  farce  of  the  Apprentice, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Upholsterer.    He  soon 
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after  made  an  attempt  as  an  actor,  in  the  character 
of  Othello,  and  held  an  engagement  with  Foote  fur  a 
single  season,  and  then  retired.  On  quitting  the 
stage,  he  determined  to  study  the  law,  and  was 
admitted  a  barrister  hy  the  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn, 
in  1757.  In  1759,  he  produced  the  Orphan  of  China, 
from  the  tragedy  of  Voltaire,  and  a  variety  of  other 
pieces,  of  tragedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  for  the  ground- 
work of  which  he  was  generally  indebted  to  some 
foreign  original.  Of  these,  the  Grecian  Daughter, 
the  Way  to  keep  him,  All  in  the  Wrong,  and  Know 
your  own  Mind,  still  keep  the  stage.  In  1788,  he 
retired  altogether  from  the  bar,  and  occupied  himself 
entirely  for  the  press.  In  1792,  appeared  his  Essay 
on  the  Life  and  Genius  of  Doctor  Johnson  ;  and,  in 
1793.  he  published  his  translation  or  Tacitus,  with 
historical  supplements.  In  1798,  appeared  his  tra- 
gedy of  Armiuius;  and  his  warmth  in  favour  of  the 
then  pending  war  obtained  him  a  pension  of  £201) 
per  annum.  He  died  in  June,  1805,  in  his  seventy- 
eighth  year.  One  of  his  latest  works  was  a  life  of 
Garrick;  and  a  translation  of  Sallust  has  appeared 
since  Ids  death. 

MURRAIN,  or  GARGLE;  a  contagious  disease 
among  cattle,  principally  caused  by  a  hot,  dry  season, 
or  general  putrefaction  of  Uie  air,  which  begets  an 
inftiimmation  of  the  blood,  and  a  swelling  in  the 
throat,  that  soon  proves  mortal.  The  symptoms  are 
a  hanging  down  and  swelling  of  the  head,  abundance 
of  gum  in  the  eyes,  rattling  in  the  throat,  a  short 
breath,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  staggering,  a  hot 
breath,  and  a  shining  tongue. 

MURRAY,  Linolev,  author  of  the  most  useful 
and  popular  grammar  of  the  English  language,  was 
born  in  the  year  1745,  at  Swatara,  near  Lancaster, 
in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  of  Quaker  parents,  in 
the  middle  station  of  life,  he  received  the  rudiments 
of  his  education  at  Philadelphia,  in  the  academy  of 
the  society  of  Friends.  In  1753,  his  father  removed, 
with  his  family,  to  New  York,  where  Lindley  was 
placed  at  a  good  school.  At  an  early  age  he  entered 
it  counting-house,  being  destined  for  the  mercantile 
profession;  but,  liaving  been  severely  cliastised  for  a 
Iweach  of  domestic  discipline,  he  privately  left  his 
father  s  house,  took  up  his  abode  in  a  seminary  at 
Burlington,  New  Jersey,  and  there  contracted  a  love 
of  books  and  study.  When  brought  back, after  some 
time,  he  prevailed  upon  his  father  to  procure  a 
classical  tutor  for  him,  under  whom  he  applied  him- 
self with  diligence  and  success.  From  the  precepts 
and  example  of  his  parents,  he  imbibed  lasting  senti- 
ments of  morality  and  religion.  He  now  undertook 
the  stutly  of  Uie  law  in  the  office  of  an  eminent 
counsellor,  the  celebrated  John  Jay  being  his  fellow- 
student.  At  the  age  of  twenty -one  or  twenty- two, 
he  was  called  to  the  bar,  and  soon  obtained  practice. 
Within  two  years,  he  married  a  lady,  with  whom  he 
lived  in  the  tenderest  union  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury. He  was  very  successful  and  sedulous  in  his 
business  as  a  lawyer,  until  the  war  broke  out  between 
Great  Britain  ami  the  colonies.  About  that  time, 
the  decline  of  his  health  induced  him  to  remove  into 
the  country,  about  forty  miles  from  New  York.  In 
this  retreat  he  passed  four  years;  and,  at  the  expira- 
tion of  this  time,  he  was  driven  back  to  the  city  (then 
in  possession  of  the  British)  by  the  necessity  of  pro- 
curing funds  for  the  subsistence  of  his  family.  The 
profession  of  the  law  being  no  longer  lucrative,  he 
turned  merchant  again,  and  accumulated  property 
enough  to  enable  him  to  retire  from  business,  about 
tlie  period  of  the  establishment  of  American  indepen- 
dence. He  then  purchased  a  beautiful  country-seat, 
on  the  banks  of  the  river  Bellevue,  about  three  miles 
from  New  York;  but  a  severe  sickness  subjected 
1dm  to  a  general  debility  of  the  muscles,  for  the  cure 


of  which  he  was  induced  to  go,  with  his  family,  to 
England.  He  intended  to  remain  there  only  two 
years;  but  Uie  local  attachments  which  he  formed, 
and  his  bodily  infirmities,  detained  turn  for  lite  rest  of 
his  life.  He  bought  a  very  pleasant  estate  at  Hold- 
gate,  about  a  mile  from  Uie  city  of  York.  Here, 
rendered  sedentary  by  Uie  weakness  of  his  muscles, 
he  gave  himself  chiefly  to  reading  and  composition. 
His  first  book  is  entitled  the  Power  of  Religion  on 
Uie  Mind,  &c,  and  appeared  in  1787.  It  was 
anonymous,  gained  much  reputation,  and  has  passed 
through  seventeen  editions.  His  Grammar  was  first 
issued  iu  1 795.  1 1  was  greatly  enlarged  nnd  improved 
in  successive  editions,  and  lias  uot  yet  been  surpassed 
or  superseded.  It  is  still,  altogether,  Uie  best  extant, 
of  Uie  English  language.  It  was  succeeded  by  his 
English  Exercises  and  Key,  intended  to  correspond 
with,  and  illustrate,  Uie  Grammar;  abridgments  of 
which  treatises  were  published  in  1797,  and  met  wiUi 
an  extensive  sale,  which  they  still  maintain.  His  next 
work  was  a  compilation,  entitled  Uie  English  Reader, 
also  extensively  used.  In  1802,  he  produced  a  French 
compilation  of  Uie  same  kind,  entitled  Lecieur  Fnxn- 
com,  and,  subsequently,  an  Introduction  an  Ltetntr 
Fran^aii ;  and,  ui  1804,  an  English  Spelling  Book, 
lie  also  published  a  Selection  from  Homes  Com- 
mentary on  Uie  Psalms,  and  Uie  Duty  and  Benefits 
of  Reading  the  Scriptures.  His  publications  were 
lucrative,  and  acquired  public  favour,  both  in  Great 
Britain  and  the  I  nited  States.  In  1809,  he  finished 
interesting  Memoirs  of  his  life,  printed  since  his 
decease.  He  lived  upwards  of  sixteen  years  from 
that  period,  a  martyr  to  bodily  infirmities  and  diseases, 
which  he  bore  widi  Uie  most  exemplary  fortitude  and 
Christian  serenity.  He  expired  Feb.  1C,  1626,  in  his 
eighty-first  year.  He  tiad  been  a  highly  useful  la- 
bourer for  education,  and  was  a  man  of  a  very 
amiable  character. 

MURRAY,  William  Vans,  distinguished  in  die 
annals  of  American  diplomacy  and  oratory,  was  born 
in  Maryland  about  the  year  1762.  Having  received 
a  classical  education,  he  went  to  Londou,  after  Uie 
peace  of  1783,  and  resided  there  three  years,  as  a 
student  of  bw  in  the  Temple.  He  published,  in  the 
British  capital,  a  pamphlet  on  Uie  Constitutions  and 
Laws  of  the  United  States,  suggested  by  Uie  observa- 
tions of  Price,  Turgot,  and  Mably,  which  was  much 
commended.  About  1785,  he  returned  to  Maryland, 
where  he  engaged  in  the  practice  of  the  law;  but  his 
general  reputation  ami  merits  caused  him  to  be  soon 
called  to  Die  councils  of  his  country.  He  was  first 
elected  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  Maryland. 
For  upwards  of  six  years  (from  1790  to  1797),  he 
held  a  seat  in  the  house  of  representatives  of  Uie 
United  States.  Few  of  that  body  equalled  him  in 
eloquence,  or  Uie  otiier  qualifications  of  a  member  of 
a  deliberative  assembly.  His  name  ranks  with  Uie 
most  conspicuous  in  Uie  legislative  annals  of  that 
period.  In  1797,  he  declined  a  re-election  to  con- 
gress, liaving  too  long  neglected  his  private  affairs. 
One  of  Uie  last  acts  of  general  Washington,  as  presi- 
dent of  Uie  United  States,  was  Uie  appointment  of 
Mr  Murray  as  minister  plenipotentiary  to  the  Bata- 
vian  republic.  The  minister  arrived  at  tlie  Hague 
at  a  crisis  when  abilities,  seal,  and  address  such  as 
his  were  required,  to  counteract  Uie  unfriendly  influ- 
ence of  France  over  Uie  Batavian  government.  He 
succeeded  in  preserving  harmony  between  the  Ameri- 
can and  Batavian  republics;  and  the  first  advances  to  a 
reconciliation  between  Uie  United  States  and  France, 
were  made  in  Uie  intercourse  of  Uie  French  e/iargt 
d'affairr$,  at  Uie  Hague,  with  Mr  Murray.  Pro- 
posals being  made  for  a  direct  negotiation,  they 
were  accepted  by  Mr  Adams,  then  president  of  the 
United  States,  who  appointed  Mr  Murray  sole  envoy 
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mnordmary  to  the  French  republic,  for  the  pur 
V«se.   Afterwards,  judge   Kllsworth  and  governor 
Davie  were  associated  -with  him.    Tlie  story  of  this 
tir^otklion  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  portions 
ii\he  civil  history  of  the  United  States.  Mr  Murray 
aaisted  iu  making  the  convention,  which  was  signal 
at  Paris,  September  3Q,  18O0,  between  this  country 
and  France.    He  returned  to  his  station  as  minister 
ret'aient  at  the  Hague,  and,  in  December,  1801,  to 
h«  country.    His  health  being  much  impaired,  lie 
mired  to  his  seat  in  Cambridge,  on  the  eastern 
tbore  ok  Maryland.     A  rapid  consumption  of  the 
lungs  was  the  cause  of  his  death,  in  1803,  in  the 
fe«ty-second  year  of  his  age.    He  was  one  of  the 
*o*  accomplished  and  gifted  of  American  gentle- 

MURRAY,  William.    See  Matufiehl,  Earl  of. 
MURRINE,  or  MURRHINE  VASES  (vasa  mur- 
rhima);  splendid  antique  vessels,  which  wire  equally 
•UsLmgutshed  for  the  costliness  of  their  material,  dud 
the  beauty  of  their  execution.    They  were  brought, 
by  Pompey,  from  Asia  to  Rome,  after  his  victory 
over  Mnliridates,  and  bore  an  immense  price.  Some 
antiquarians  have  supposed  them  to  have  been  made 
of  a  mineral  of  the  class  of  sardonyx  or  agate,  or  of 
Chinese  steatite ;  others,  of  a  kind  of  porcelain  or 
glass.    It  is  most  probable,  Uiat  there  were  vessels 
•jf  ihb  kind,  of  natural  us  well  as  artificial  materials; 
and  that,  being  similar  in  their  exterior,  they  were 
easily  confounded  witlt  one  another,  and  acquired  a 
common  appellation.    Of  the  first  kind  is  the  famous 
Jdentnan  vase,  so  called,  in  the  museum  at  Bruns- 
wick; the  well-known  Barberini,  now  Portland  vase 
<q.  v.),  in  the  possession  of  the  duke  of  Portland,  is  a 
tpeciiitfn  of  ihe  latter  kind. 

M I '  RTKN .    See  Moral. 

M 1'  R V I KDRO.    See  MorvieJro. 

MUS^EUS,  n  celebrated  poet  of  mythological 
antiquity,  was  bom  at  Athens.  Some  call  him  the 
ftw  of  Eumolpus  and  the  Moon ;  others,  of  Linus  or 
Orptteus.  He  was  probably  called  the  son  of  Or- 
phetu  because  he  was  his  follower  and  pupil.  He 
was  not  only  a  poet,  but  also  a  philosopher,  and  is  said 
to  have  introduced  religious  ceremonies,  according 
to  the  instructions  of  Orpheus,  particularly  into  the 
r  Urusiniaii  and  other  mysteries.  The  ancients  atlri- 
iHite  to  him  many  works,  of  which  some  verses  only 
Iftv  p  come  down  to  us. 

A  later  Mus«us,  who  probably  lived  four  or  five 
centuries  after  Christ,  is  the  author  of  an  erotic  poem 
«»f  the  loves  of  Hero  and  Leander  (Heinrich's  edition, 
Hanover,  1703 ;  Passow's,  Willi  a  translation,  Leipsic, 
1810.) 

MUSAGETES  {lender  of  the  Mutes);  an  appella- 
tion of  Apollo,  which  l)e)ongs  to  him  as  the  patron 
and  instructor  of  the  Muses.  In  later  times,  this 
appellation  is  oftener  given  to  Hercules,  in  inscrip- 
tions on  gems,  &c,  and  also  by  authors. 

Mt'SAL'S.  Johx  Charles  Aouustus,  was  bom  at 
Jena,  studied  theology  there,  and  was  to  have 
become  a  parish  priest,  near  Eisenach,  but  was 
objrrtrd  to  by  the  peasants,  because  he  had  once 
danced.  Richardson's  Grandison  was  very  popular 
at  that  time,  and  Musaus  published  a  satirical 
parody,  under  the  title  of  Grandison  the  Second, 
which  was  well  received.  He  was  afterwards  master 
nf  tlie  pages  at  the  Weimar  court,  and,  in  1770, 
appointed  professor  in  the  gymnasium  at  Weimar. 
I  lis  nest  production  was  a  satire  on  the  extrava- 
gances of  the  physiognomists,^ — Physiognomical 
Travels.  His  German  Popular  Tales  (1782;  since 
edited  anew  by  Wieland  and  Pred.  Jacobs) ;  his 
Freund  Ileitis  Erscheinungen  in  Holbein*  Manier 
(1785);  and  a  new  series  of  tales,  under  the  title 
Straatsfedern  (of  which  only  the  first  volume  was 


from  his  pen),  are  among  his  productions.  He  died 
in  1787. 

MUSCADINE,  MUSCADEL,  MUSCATEL  (from 
the  Italian,  tnoscadello,  on  account  of  its  flavour);  a 
kind  of  sweet  wine.  Of  the  Italian,  the  best  sorts 
are  the  Syracusan,  the  Moscato,  Giro,  and  Canna- 
nao  of  Cagliari ;  the  Muscat  of  Algheri,  and  Oliastra 
in  Sardinia.  The  best  French  muscadels,  are  those 
of  Rivesaltes  and  Lunel;  after  which,  rank  the  Fron- 
tinac  and  the  Montbabin.  Cyprus  and  Candia  also 
yield  muscadel. 

MUSCLE,  (musenlus.)  The  parts  that  are 
usually  included  under  this  name  consist  of  distinct 
portions  of  flesh,  susceptible  of  contraction  and 
relaxation;  the  motions  of  which,  in  a  natural  and 
healthy  state,  are  subject  to  the  will;  and,  for  this 
reason,  they  are  called  voluntary  muscles.  Besides 
these,  there  are  other  parts  of  the  body  that  owe 
their  power  of  contraction  to  their  muscular  fibres; 
thus  tlie  heart  is  a  muscular  texture,  forming  what 
is  called  a  hollow  muscle;  and  the  stomach,  intes- 
tines. &c,  are  enabled  to  act  upon  their  contents, 
merely  because  they  are  provided  with  muscular 
fibres;  these  are  called  involuntary  muscles,  because 
their  motions  are  not  dependent  on  tlie  will.  The 
muscles  of  respiration  being,  in  some  measure,  influ- 
enced by  the  will,  are  said  to  have  a  iwijrerf  motion. 
The  names  by  which  the  voluntary  muscles  are  dis- 
tinguished, are  founded  on  their  sise,  figure,  situa- 
tion, use,  or  arrangement  of  their  fibres,  or  their 
origin  and  insertion;  but,  besides  these  particular 
distinctions,  there  are  certain  general  ones  that 
require  to  be  noticed.  Thus,  if  the  fibres  of  a 
muscle  arc  placed  parallel  to  each  other,  in  a 
straight  direction,  they  form  what  anatomists  tenn 
a  rectilinear  muscle  ;  if  the  fibres  cross  and  intersect 
each  oilier,  they  constitute  a  compound  muscle  ; 
when  the  fibres  are  disposed  in  the  manner  of  rajs, 
a  radiated  muscle  ;  when  they  are  placed  obliquely 
with  respect  to  the  tendon,  like  the  plume  of  a  pen, 
a  penniform  muscle.  Muscles  that  act  in  opposition 
to  each  other  arc  called  antagonists;  thus  every 
extensor  has  a  flexor  for  its  antagonist,  and  vice 
versa.  Muscles  that  concur  in  the  same  action,  are 
termed  congeneres.  The  muscles  being  attached  to 
the  bones,  the  latter  may  be  considered  as  levers, 
that  are  moved  in  different  directions  by  the  con- 
traction of  those  orguns.  That  end  of  the  muscle 
which  adheres  to  the  most  fixed  part  is  usually  culled 
the  origin;  and  that  which  adheres  to  the  more 
movable  part,  tlie  insertion  of  the  muscle.  In  almost 
every  muscle,  two  kinds  of  fibres  are  distinguished ;  tlie 
one  soft,  of  a  red  colour,  sensible  and  irritable,  culled 
fleshy  fibres ;  the  other,  of  a  firmer  texture,  of  n 
white,  glistening  colour,  insensible,  without  irritabi- 
lity, or  the  power  of  contracting,  and  named  tendin- 
ous fibres.  They  are  occasionally  intermixed,  but 
the  fleshy  fibres  generally  prevuil  in  the  belly  or 
middle  part  of  the  muscle,  and  the  tendinous  ones  in 
the  extremities.  If  these  tendinous  fibres  are  formed 
into  a  round,  slender  cord,  they  form  what  is  called 
the  tendon  of  the  muscle  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  they 
are  spread  into  a  broad,  flat  surface,  it  is  termed  an 
aponeurosis.  The  fibres  that  compose  tlie  body  of  a 
muscle  are  disposed  in  fasciculi,  or  bundles,  which  are 
easily  distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye ;  but  these 
fasciculi  are  divided  into  still  smaller  ones  ;  and 
these,  again,  are  probably  subdivisible  ad  infinitum. 
The  most  minute  fibre  we  are  able  to  trace  seems  to 
be  somewhat  plaited  ;  these  plaits,  disappearing 
when  the  fibre  is  put  upon  the  stretch,  seem  evidently 
to  be  the  effect  of  contraction,  and  have  probably 
induced  some  writers  to  assert,  that  the  muscular 
fibre  is  twisted  or  spiral.  A  fibre  is  essentially  com- 
posed oifibrine  and  ozmazome  receives  a  greal  deal 
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of  blood,  and.  at  least,  one  nervous  filament.  By 
chemical  analysis,  muscle  is  found  to  consist  chiefly 
of  fibrine,  with  albumen,  gelatine,  extractive,  phos- 
phate of  soda,  phosphate  of  ammonia,  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  potassa. 
Each  muscle  is  surrounded  by  a  thin  and  delicate 
covering  of  cellular  membrane,  which,  dipping  down 
into  its  substance,  encloses  the  most  minute  fibres  we 
are  able  to  trace,  connecting  them  to  each  other, 
lubricating  them  by  means  ot  the  hit  which  its  cells 
contain,  in  more  or  less  quantity  in  dim-rent  subjects, 
and  serving  as  a  support  to  the  blood-vessels,  lym- 
phatics, and  nerves,  which  are  distributed  through 
the  muscles.  The  muscles  owe  the  red  colour  wliich 
so  particularly  distinguishes  their  belly  part,  to  an 
infinite  number  of  arteries,  which  are  everywhere 
dispersed  through  the  whole  of  their  reticular  sub- 
stance ;  for  their  fibres,  after  having  been  macerated 
in  water,  are  Mike  all  other  parts  ot  the  body  divested 
of  their  blood)  found  to  be  of  a  white  colour.  The 
veins,  for  the  most  part,  accompany  the  arteries,  but 
are  larger  and  more  numerous.  The  lymphatics  are 
numerous,  as  might  be  expected  from  the  great  pro- 
portion of  reticular  substance,  which  is  everywhere 
found  investing  tlie  muscular  fibres.  The  nerves  are 
distributed  in  such  abundance  to  every  muscle,  that 
the  muscles  of  the  thumb  alone  receive  a  greater 
proportion  of  nervous  influence  than  the  largest 
viscera*    See  Muscular  Motion. 

MUSCOVY.    See  Russia. 

MUSCULAR  MOTION.  Muscular  motions  are 
of  three  kinds,  namely,  voluntary,  involuntary,  and 
mixed.  The  voluntary  motions  of  muscles  proceed 
from  an  exertion  of  the  will :  thus  the  mind  directs 
the  arm  to  be  raised  or  depressed,  the  knee  to  be 
bent,  the  tongue  to  move,  &c.  The  involuntary 
motions  of  muscles  are  performed  by  organs,  without 
any  attention  of  the  mind,  as  the  contraction  and 
dilatation  of  the  heart,  arteries,  veins,  absorbents, 
stomach,  intestines,  8cc.  The  mixed  motions  are 
those  which  are  in  part  under  the  control  of  the 
will,  but  which  ordinarily  act  without  our  being  con- 
scious of  their  acting ;  and  are  perceived  in  the 
muscles  of  respiration,  the  intercostals,  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  the  diaphragm.  When  a  muscle  acts, 
it  becomes  shorter  aud  thicker  ;  both  its  origin  and 
insertion  are  drawn  towards  its  middle.  The  sphinc- 
ter muscles  are  always  in  action ;  and  so  likewise 
are  antagonist  muscles,  even  when  they  seem  at  rest. 
When  two  antagonist  muscles  move  with  equal  force, 
the  part  which  they  are  designed  to  move  remains  at 
rest ;  but  if  one  of  the  antagonist  muscles  remains  at 
rest,  while  the  other  acts,  the  part  is  moved  towards 
tlie  centre  of  motion.  When  a  muscle  is  divided,  it 
contracts.  If  a  muscle  be  stretched  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, it  contracts,  and  endeavours  to  acquire  its  for- 
mer dimensions  as  soon  as  the  stretching  cause  is 
removed.  When  a  muscle  is  wounded,  or  otherwise 
irritated,  it  contracts  independently  of  the  will :  this 
power  is  called  irritability,  and  it  is  a  properly  pecu- 
liar to,  and  inherent  in  the  muscles.  When  a  muscle 
is  stimulated,  either  through  the  medium  ot  the  will, 
or  any  foreign  body,  it  contracts,  and  its  contraction 
is  greater  or  less  in  proportion  as  the  stimulus  applied 
is  greater  or  less.  The  contraction  of  muscles  is  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  purpose  to  be  served  by  their 
contraction :  thus  the  heart  contracts  with  a  jerk;  the 
urinary  bladder,  slowly  and  uniformly.  The  inten- 
sity of  muscular  contraction,  that  is,  the  degree  of 
power  with  which  the  fibres  draw  themselves  to- 
gether,  is  regulated  by  the  action  of  the  brain :  it  is 
generally  regulated  by  the  will,  according  to  certain 
limits,  which  are  different  in  different  individuals.  A 
particular  organisation  of  the  muscles  is  favourable 
to  the  intensity  of  their  contraction:  this  organisation 


■  is  a  considerable  volume  of  fibres,  strong,  of  a  deep 
red.  and  striated  transversely.  The  cerebral  influ- 
ence, and  the  disposition  of  the  muscular  tissue,  are 
the  two  elements  of  the  intensity  of  muscular  con- 
traction. A  very  great  cerebral  energy  is  rarely 
found  united,  iu  the  same  individual,  with  that  dis- 
position of  the  muscular  fibres  which  is  necessary  to 
produce  intense  contractions:  these  elements  are 
almost  always  in  an  inverse  ratio.  When  Utey  are 
united,  they  produce  astonishing  effects.  Perhaps 
this  union  existed  in  the  athletes  of  antiquity ;  in  our 
times,  it  is  observed  in  certain  mountelKiiiks.  Tlie 
muscular  power  may  be  carried  to  a  wonderful  degree- 
by  the  action  of  tlie  brain  alone:  we  know  the 
strength  of  an  enraged  person,  of  maniacs,  and  of 
persons  iu  convulsions.  1'he  will  governs  the  dura- 
tion of  the  contraction  :  it  cannot  be  carried  beyond 
a  certain  time,  however  it  may  vary  in  different  indi- 
viduals. A  feeling  of  weariness  takes  place,  not 
very  great  at  first,  but  which  goes  on  increasing 
until  the  muscle  refuses  contraction.  To  prevent 
this  inconvenience,  the  motions  of  the  body  are  so 
calculated  that  the  muscles  act  in  succession,  the 
duration  of  each  being  but  short:  our  not  being  able 
to  rest  long  in  the  same  position  is  thus  explained . 
as  an  attitude  which  causes  the  contraction  of  a  small 
number  of  muscles,  can  be  preserved  but  for  a  very 
short  time.  The  feeling  of  fatigue  occasioned  by  mus- 
cular contraction  soon  goes  off,  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  muscles  recover  the  power  of  contracting.  1'he 
quickness  of  the  contractions  are,  to  a  certain  degree, 
subject  to  cerebral  influence :  we  have  a  proof  of  this 
in  our  ordinary  motions ;  but  beyond  this  degree,  it 
depends  evidently  on  habit.  In  respect  to  the 
rapidity  of  motion,  there  is  an  immense  difference 
between  that  of  a  mail  who  touches  a  piano  for  the 
first  lime,  and  that  which  tlie  same  man  produces 
after  several  years*  practice.  There  is,  besides,  a 
very  great  difference  in  persons,  with  regard  to  tlie 
quickness  of  contractions,  either  in  ordinary  motions, 
or  iu  those  which  depend  on  habit.  As  to  the  extent 
of  the  contractions,  it  is  directed  by  the  will ;  but  it 
must  necessarily  depend  on  the  length  of  the  fibres, 
long  fibres  having  a  greater  extent  of  contraction 
than  those  that  are  short.  The  will  lias  generally  a 
great  influence  on  the  contraction  of  muscles ;  it  is 
not,  however,  indispensable :  in  many  circumstances 
motions  take  place,  not  only  without  tlie  participa- 
tion of  the  will,  but  even  contrary  to  it :  we  find  very 
striking  examples  of  this  in  the  effects  of  habit,  of  the 
passions,  and  of  diseases. 

MUSES;  goddesses  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences; 
originally,  nymphs  of  inspiring  fountains.  Different 
accounts  are  given  of  their  origin.  There  is,  also,  a 
great  difference  in  their  names  and  attributes.  The 
most  celebrated  are  the  daughters  of  Jupiter  and 
Mnemosyne,  also  called  Moneta,  Memoria,  and 
Mens.  Their  foster-mother  was  Eupheme.  Accord- 
ing to  Homer,  they  lived  upon  Olympus.  They 
originated  in  Pieria,  in  Thrace ;  from  thence  they 
came  to  Boeotia,  and  afterwards  spread  over  the 
rest  of  Greece.  The  explanation  of  this  probably  is, 
that  the  art  of  singing  was  considered  as  having  lieen 
first  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Greece.  At  first,  three 
muses  only  were  known :  Melete  (meditation), 
Mneme,  or  Arche  (memory,  for  the  immortalising 
of  great  deeds),  and  Aoide  (song,  for  tlie  accompani- 
ment of  story);  Cicero  mentions  a  fourth,  Thelxiope 
(De  Natura  Deorum,  iii.  21).  Finally,  Pierus,  a 
Macedonian,  brought  nine  muses  to  Thespia,  who 
were  considered  as  his  daughters,  and  hence,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias,  called  Pierida  (Pierians).  Others 
derive  this  name  from  Pieria.  on  Olympus,  where 
they  were  first  worshipped.    Their  names  were  Clio, 

I  Euterpe,  Tlialia,  Melpomene,  Terpsichore,  Erato, 
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t'olyhymnia,  Urania,  and  Calliope.  The  poets  feign 
that  Jupiter  spent  nine  nights  with  Mnemosyne,  in 
Pirria,  ami,  in  Uiat  period,  begot  the  nine  Muses. 
Immediately  after  their  birth,  they  came,  sinking 


and  dancing,  to  Olympus,  where  Jupiter  exalted 
theia  to  a  divine  rank.    Not  fur  from  the  top  of 
Olympus  is  their  palace,  near  that  of  the  Graces, 
where  they  sing  and  dance.    They  are  commonly 
represented  as  virgins,  though  children  of  the  Muses 
are  sometimes  mentioned.   Even  Urania  is  called, 
by  Eustathius,  the  mother  of  Linus.    Among  the 
adventures  of  the  Muses,  their  dure  contests  with 
the  Sirens,  tlie  daughters  of  Pierus,  and  the  old  bard 
Thainym,  are  particularly  famous.  The  Sirens  were 
conquered:  the  muses  plucked  the  feathers  from  their 
s,  and  made  garlands  out  of  them  for  themselves, 
the  Sirens  flew  away,  ashamed,  in  the  shape  of 
prating  magpies.    When  the  Muses  contended  with 
in  song,  the  heaven,  the  stars,  the  rivers,  and 
the  sea  stood  still,  and  mount  Helicon  leaped  for  joy, 
and  Neptune,  to  prevent  it  from  mounting  to  the 
heavenly  regions,  despatched  Pegasus,  who  struck 
his  foot  upon  the  summit  of  the  mountain  ;  at  the 
song  of  the  unfortunate  Pierides,  black  darkness 
covered  the  fields.    The  bard  Thamyris,  who  con- 
tended with  them,  stipulated  that  should  he  come 
off  vksorious,  each  of  Uiem  should  yield  to  his  em- 
1  in  ices  one  night ;  but,  should  he  be  conquered,  they 
might  impose  upon  him  whatever  punishment  they 
pleased.   They  were  victorious;  and,  as  a  punish- 
ment for  his  audacity,  deprived  him  of  his  eyes 
and  of  the  art  of  playing  upon  the  lyre.    A  certain 
tribe,  says  tradition,  listened  to  the  singing  of  the 
Muses  with  so  much  pleasure  that  they  forgot  their 
food,  and,  being  on  the  point  of  perishing  with 
hanger,  were  in  compassion  converted  by  the  Muses 
into  grasshoppers,  who  sing  continually,  without 
requiring  (as  it  was  believed)  any  nourishment.  The 
customary  occupation  of  the  Muses  was  singing  and 
dancing.   The  ancients  knew  nothing  of  the  par- 
ticular occupations  which  have,  in  later  times,  been 
attributed  to  each  of  their  number.  Calliope  became 
tin?  goddess  of  epic  poetry.    She  was  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  Muses,  the  protectress  of 
kings,  whom  she  endowed  with  eloquence  and  song. 
Clio  was  the  goddess  of  history:  Euterpe,  of  music, 
particularly  of  wind-instruments  ;  Thalia,  of  comedy; 
Melpnmene,  of  tragedy;  Urania,  of  astronomy;  Erato, 
of  iyric  and  erotic  poetry;  Polyhymnia,  of  eloquence 
ajhl  mimicry ;  and  Terpsichore,  of  the  dance.    If  we 
translate  their  names,  Erato  signifies  the  lovely ; 
Calliope,  the  eloquent ;  Euterpe,  the  pleasing ;  Tha- 
lia, the  Joyous,  particularly  at  feasts  ;  Melpomene, 
die  musical;  Polyhymnia,  variety  of  song;  Terpsi- 
chore, the  dance-loving;  and  Clio,  fame.    (See  the 
separate  articles.)    Their  surnames  are,  for  the  most 
pert,  derived  from  Uieir  places  of  residence, — Heli- 
con, Hindus,  Parnassus,  and  the  sacred  fountains 
there  (hence  Castalidet,  Pimpteides,  &c).    They  are 
commonly  represented  as  beautiful  virgins,  adorned 
with  wreaths  of  palm  leaves,  laurel,  roses,  or  the 
feathers  of  the  Sirens.    They  dance  in  a  circle, 
togetlter  with  Apollo.    (See  Museum  Pio  Clemen- 
burnt,  vol.  1.  plates  17 — 28.  and  vol.  4.  plates  14, 
15.)    Their  worship  extended  from  Greece  to  Itasy: 
die  Romans  originally  called  them  Camartue.  In 
Rome,  they  had  a  separate  temple,  and  a  grove 
sacred  to  them.    The  swan,  the  nightingale,  and  Uie 
grasshopper  were  also  sacred  to  them.    They  had  a 
knowledge  of  past  ages,  and  were  invoked,  by  poets, 
at  the  commencement  of  their  lays. 

MUSEL'  M.  Every  collection  of  interesting  objects, 
af  nature  or  art,  brought  together  for  Uie  instruction 
of  the  student,  or  the  satisfaction  of  Uie  curious,  is 
called  a  mwjevjR,— a  word  which  originally  signified 
v. 


a  grotto  of  the  Muses,  or  a  temple  of  Uie  Muses,  and 
which  was  first  given  in  Uie  above  sense  to  Uiat  part 
of  the  royal  palace  in  Alexandria,  which  Ptolemy 
Philadelphia  assigned  for  the  library.  Works  of  the 
fine  arts,  collected  in  museums,  cannot  produce  the 
same  effect  as  when  in  the  places  for  which  they 
were  originally  intended.  When  Uie  images  of  Her- 
cules, Hermes,  and  Cupid,  stood  in  the  gymnasia ; 
when  Alcamenes'  statues  of  Venus  were  half  hidden 
by  bowers  and  trees;  when  the  figures  of  Diana,  widi 
her  nymphs,  were  found  in  lonely  forests;  Myron's 
groups  of  Uie  Nereides,  on  Uie  sen-shore  ;  the  statues 
of  Apollo,  Hacchus,  and  Uie  Muses,  in  Uie  theatres  ; 
the  lofty  image  of  Jupiter, at  the  Olympian  games;  or, 
in  more  recent  times,  when  the  picture  of  the  Virgin 
stood  over  Uie  altar,  surrounded  by  columns  and  arches, 
— then  Uie  works  of  art  were  in  Uieir  proper  places, 
and  produced  Uie  effect  for  which  Uie  artist  intended 
them.  But  a  deluge  of  barbarism  swept  over  the 
civilization  of  ancient  times,  and  die  works  of  ancient 
art  were  hurled  from  their  seats.  When  the  light  of 
civilization  again  dawned  upon  Europe,  it  was  natural 
for  men  to  seek  with  avidity  for  Uie  relics  of  ancient 
'  art ;  and,  as  Uie  changes  which  had  taken  place  in 
religion  and  in  social  instituUons  forbade  the  restora- 
tion of  them  to  Uieir  old  uses,  they  were  treasured  up 
in  collections,  as  proofs  of  Uie  existence  of  a  perfec- 
tion which  mankind  had  long  lost.  But  this  spirit  of 
collecUng  may  be  carried,  and  has  been  carried,  to 
an  extreme.  In  die  last  century,  particularly,  the 
governments  of  many  countries  thought  Uiemsclves 
authorised  to  despoil  all  Uie  provinces  of  the  few- 
works  of  art  which  they  had  preserved,  and  to  crowd 
them,  often  wiUiout  any  taste,  in  collections,  into  the 
capital.  Of  late,  the  mode  of  arranging  museums 
has  been  greatly  improved,  the  works  of  art  being 
disposed  in  situations  corresponding  to  Uieir  charac- 
ter ;  at  least,  this  has  been  Uie  case  with  some 
museums  of  works  of  sculpture,  of  which  Uie  Glyp- 
totheca  (q  v.)  and  Uie  new  and  grand  museum  at 
Berlin  are  honourable  examples.  We  find  Uie  first 
collections  of  works  of  art  in  the  peristyles  of  ancient 
temples.  Delphi,  with  its  treasure  chambers,  divided 
according  to  the  different  tribes  of  G  reece ;  the  temple 
of  the  Samian  Juno  and  the  Palladian  Acropolis  at 
Adieus  were  very  rich  in  works  of  art,  consisting  of 
consecrated  gifts,  arranged  with  taste.  The  succes- 
sors of  Alexander  accumulated  all  kinds  of  works  of 
art  in  Uieir  royal  seats,  in  order  to  carry  them  aliout 
at  Uieir  triumphs  in  long  processions.  Similar  was 
the  fate  of  foreign  works  of  art  in  ancient  Rome. 
The  captured  statues  were  carried  about  like  slaves; 
and  among  Uie  Roman  emperors  there  was  more  Uian 
one  imitator  of  Nero,  who  ordered  five  hundred  sta- 
tues to  be  sent  from  Delphi,  to  ornament  his  44  golden 
house."  The  practice  of  remov  ing  works  of  art  from 
Uieir  original  localities  liad  therefore  already  begun  ; 
real  museums,  however,  existed  not  as  yet.  The 
barbarians  afterwards  broke  in  upon  Rome,  and  the 
works  of  art  were  involved  in  indiscriminate  destruc- 
tion. The  finest  marbles  were  used  for  building  walls ; 
die  noblest  statues  were  burned  for  lime.  Hardly  a 
single  statue  or  picture  escaped,  except  those  which 
were  buried  under  die  ruins,  and  thus  preserved  by 
Uie  very  extent  of  the  surrounding  destruction,  to 

e  for 


kindle,  in  future  ages,  a  new  love  for  the  fine  arts 
In  the  beginning  of  Uie  fifteenth  century,  only  aliout 
five  antique  statues  of  marble,  ami  one  of  bmn«e, 
were  known  to  exist  in  Rome.  In  Florence  began 
Uie  dawn  of  a  new  day  for  Uie  fine  arts,  in  the  age  of 
the  Medici,  (q.  v.)  Cosmo  I.  collected  antiques, 
and  laid  the  foundation  of  the  famous  Florentine 
museum.  OUier  princes  of  Italy  soon  followed  the 
example.  Pope  Leo  X.,  of  the  family  of  Medici, 
transplanted  Uie  love  of  Uie  fine  arts,  which  distin- 
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guished  his  house,  to  Rome.  The  villa  of  the  Medici, 
on  Monte  Pincio,  became  the  place  in  which  antique 
works  of  arts,  winch  had  been  hidden  where  destruc- 
tion had  not  been  able  to  reach  them,  were  concen- 
treil.  Tlie  noble  families  of  Home,  ami,  by  degrees, 
of  all  Italy,  were  inspired  with  a  kindred  seal,  and 
so  every  where  commenced  excavations,  in  order  to 
find  ornaments  for  their  villas  and  palaces.  Collec- 
tions of  coins  were  first  made.  The  family  of  E*te 
made  the  first  collection  of  gems.  Afterwards  came 
collections  of  busts ;  yet  these,  as  well  as  statues, 
were  used  in  preference  as  ornaments  in  festival  halls, 
in  gardens,  and  yards  (coriili),  instances  of  which  are 
the  tortile  in  the  Belvedere,  and  the  villas  in  and  near 
Home.  The  arrangement  of  the  antiques  in  the  nine 
stanzas  of  the  Villa  Borghese  was  beautiful.  This, 
we  regret  to  say,  could  not  be  re-established  when 
the  other  works  of  art  returned  to  Italy,  for  these 
antiques  were  bought  by  France,  and  not  carried  off 
by  force.  Museums  now  became  more  and  more 
common,  and  works  were  crowded  together  without 
taste  ami  convenience.  As  the  erudition  of  the  Alex- 
andrian scholiasts,  though  valuable,  is  not  of  equal 
worth  with  the  poetry  of  Homer,  so  museums,  though 
certainly  noble  establishments,  and  necessary  to  keep 
alive  a  taste  for  the  fine  arts,  are  not  to  be  compared 
with  the  living  activity  of  art ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
see  that  the  effect  of  museums  at  present  is  to  awaken 
genius  to  original  production,  instead  of  making  mere 
copyists  of  ancient  creations,  as  was  once  the  case, 
when  modern  art  seemed  to  be  rather  a  matter  of 
erudition  than  the  offspring  of  native  inspiration. 

The  most  famous  museum  in  Italy  is  the  museum 
in  the  Vatican,  which  occupies  almost  all  the  rooms 
of  that  immense  palace,  and  includes  pictures,  statues, 
relieoi,  books,  and  manuscripts.  The  stanze  and 
log  git  contain  the  famous  fresco  pictures  of  Kapltael. 
In  the  cortite  are  the  Apollo  and  Laocoon,  with  many 
other  of  the  noblest  productions  in  which  man  ever 
expressed  his  love  for  the  beautiful.  Raphael's 
Transfiguration,  his  Madonna  dl  Foligno,  and  most  of 
the  celebrated  pictures  which  had  been  carried  to 
Paris,  were  placed  here  after  their  return. — See  the 
article  /  'alican ;  also  tlte  work  entitled  Museo  Pio- 
Clementino,  and  the  continuation  of  it,  //  Museo 
Churamonti,  with  illustrations  by  Visconti  and  Guatr 
tani,  edited  by  Ant  d'Este  and  Gaspare  Capparone 
(Rome,  1808,  fol.) 

The  museum  at  Florence  (q.  v.)  is  next  in  rank 
after  the  Vatican.  Its  greatest  ornaments  are  the 
Medicean  Venus  and  the  Farnesian  Hercules.  The 
museum  in  Farts,  at  the  time  when  all  the  greatest 
treasures  of  the  arts  of  almost  all  ages  and  all  coun- 
tries were  accumulated  Uiere,  was  the  richest  in  the 
world.  It  is  even  now  exceedingly  rich.  The  superb 
Diana,  the  true  sister  of  the  divine  Apollo  Belvedere, 
the  majestic  Pallas  of  Villetri,  and  the  colossal  tragic 
muse,  are  its  greatest  ornaments.  As  in  France  gal- 
leries of  pictures  also  are  understood  by  the  name 
muste,  we  must  mention  here  the  magnificent  gallery 
of  the  Louvre,  the  greatest  treasures  of  which,  at 
.present,  are  the  pictures  of  Raphael  and  Leonardo, 
purchased  by  Francis  I.,  the  works  of  Poussin,  Le- 
brun,  Lesueur,  and  the  pictures  of  the  former  gallery 
of  Luxemburg,  by  Rubens. — See  count  Clarac's 
Muste  de  Sculpture  antique  et  moderne  (Paris,  1826, 
with  engravings.) 

Besides  these,  there  is  the  muste  dee  monuments 
Francnis,  established  by  Lenoir,  in  1796,  with  the 
permission  of  the  national  convention.  It  was  begun 
in  1790,  and  opened  to  the  public  in  1791,  at  a  time 
when  the  fury  of  the  people,  excited  by  existing 
abuses,  attacked  indiscriminately  all  monuments  of 
the  previous  order  of  things.  It  was  composed  of 
great  saloons,  chronologically  disposed,  so  that 


the  works  of  each  period  stood  by  themselves.  A 
garden  attached  to  the  museum  contained  those  monu- 
ments which  were  too  large  for  the  rooms.  In  1816, 
this  museum  was  broken  up,  and  the  monuments  re- 
stored to  their  former  situations.  M.  Molard  estab- 
lished the  conservatoire  des  art*  et  metiers,  contain- 
ing a  very  full  collection  of  machines,  &c.  The  Jardin 
du  Rot  contains  the  music  d'hisioire  naturelle,  which 
owes  so  much  to  Buffon. 

In  Britain,  the  Oxford  museum  is  the  oldest.  U 
was  founded  in  1679,  and  owes  a  great  part  of  its 
treasures  to  Klias  Ashmole,  whose  name  it  bears. 
The  British  museum,  in  London,  is  continually  in- 
creasing by  means  of  donations  and  purchases.  Sir 
Richard  Cotton  <q.  v.)  laid  the  foundation  of  it  by 
his  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts.  Since  that 
lime,  the  government  has  frequently  made  additions 
to  it  by  purchase.    See  British  Museum. 

No  country  has  more  museums  than  Germany.  In 
Dresden  are  the  collection  of  antiques,  called  the  Au- 
gustevm,  the  greatest  ornaments  of  which  are  the  three 
female  figures  of  Herculaneum,  the  gallery  of  pictures, 
with  Raphael's  great  master-piece,  the  Madonna  di 
Sisto,  and  Correggio's  Night,  and  the  museum  of 
casts  in  gypsum,  collected  by  Mengs.  (See  Dresden). 
Munich  lias  the  Gltfptotheca  (q.  v.);  and  a  similar 
building  has  lately  been  erected  for  the  reception  of 
pictures,  the  collection  of  which  is  considerable. 
Guido  s  Ascension  of  the  Virgin  is  the  most  distin- 
guished of  them,  and  the  Dusseldorf  collection,  and 
that  of  tlie  brothers  Boisserce,  have  greatly  enhanced 
their  value.  Still  larger  and  finer  is  the  new  museum 
at  Berliu,  lately  finished,  and  containing  works  of 
sculpture,  coins,  gems,  Egyptian  monuments,  &c 
The  buildings  itself,  with  its  fresco  paintings,  is  a 
splendid  work  of  art.  In  the  other  cities  of  Prussia, 
museums  are  likewise  erecting.  Darmstadt,  Gotha, 
Cassel,  Brunswick,  Dessau,  Vienna,  &c,  contain 
museums  more  or  less  distinguished.  Llorente  lias 
communicated  some  information  on  the  collections  in 
Spain.  That  country  has  been  too  ranch  agitated,  of 
late,  to  bestow  much  attention  on  the  fine  arts,  or 
collections  of  works  of  art.  In  Tnrin,  an  Egyptian 
museum,  opened  in  1824,  contains  Egyptian  antiqui- 
ties, obtained  by  Drovetti.  Amad.  Peyrou  published 
the  Papyri  Graci  Musei  Taurinensis.  Milan  has 
been  growing  richer  every  day  in  coins.  In  Brescia, 
a  museum  of  antiquities  was  established  in  1827, 
shortly  after  a  temple,  with  many  statues,  had  been 
excavated.  The  museo  Borbonico,  at  Naples,  is 
increased  by  the  treasures  found  in  the  subterranean 
cities.  The  most  important  treasures  of  this  museum 
are  made  known  to  the  public  at  Urge  by  Niccolini's 
Real  Museo  Borbonico,  published  since  1824,  in 
numbers.  It  will  form  sixteen  volumes,  and  a  cata- 
logue of  two  volumes  will  contain  the  leas  impor- 
tant works.  Niccolini  gives,  at  the  same  time, 
information  respecting  the  history  of  the  excavations 
in  Pompeii. — Respecting  St  Petersburg,  see  Hand's 
Description  (Weimar,  1827,  1  vol.),  and  Mibotti,  on 
the  gems  of  that  capital,  Vienna,  1807).  Several 
private  collections  at  Petersburg,  and  in  other  places 
of  tlie  Russian  empire,  are  not  important.  Copen- 
hagen lias  valuable  collections,  affording  interesting 
illustrations  of  northern  antiquities.  <See  Copen- 
hagen.) Tlie  Greek  government,  some  time  since, 
issued  a  decree,  commanding  all  antiquities  found  in 
the  interior  to  be  brought  to  the  national  museum,  in 
order  to  preserve  them  from  future  destruction,  and 
also  to  prevent  their  exportation.* 

•  It  alivndy  «-«n»i»hi  or  1000  painted  vanes  (of  ri.riom  forms 
•nd  dr»cripti»»s).  I  OH  lamps,  and  ¥4  M»»llrr  Mat""  of  terra- 
cotta, 16  »inall  rurtheu  vnaaeU,  IV  glaaa  raae*.  3*  Hlat>*»OT 
va.»e«,  137  ruppi-r  »ten»ili  (romprwinjr  potrnr.  and  other  tacri- 
Artal  VMM-le).  ,1  atone  tablrta  (with  iiinrription*).  t»4  vbituea,  14 
ba*§- relief*,  53  fragment*  trf  irulpttir*,  andUMculaa  an  J  wodaia. 
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MCSflROOM.  See  Fungi. 
All 'SIC.  The  (Weeks  understood  by  «im*ic 
O^uli  the  (so  called)  arts  of  the  Muses,  particu- 
larly music  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  and 
poetry  and  eloquence.  Plato  contradistinguishes  it 
from  gymnastic*.    The  iy**u  (musical  con- 

tests) took  place  in  all  the  above  arts.    At  a  later 
period,  the  words  music  and  musical  were  restricted 
to  that  art  alone  which  strives  to  affect  the  soul  by 
tunes.    We  shall  form  a  more  just  idea  of  this  art 
if  we  search  for  its  origin  in  our  nature.    We  see  it, 
as  it  were,  daily  originating,  or,  at  least,  we  daily 
perceive  in  common  fife  the  germs  from  which  it 
grew  up.    Nature  seems  to  have  established  an 
intimate  connexion  between  the  emotions  and  the 
set:«ie  of  hearing.    Of  the  two  nobler  senses,  sight 
and  hearing,  the  first  seems  to  belong  more  particu- 
larly to  the  understanding  ;  we  owe  to  the  eye,  and 
in  abstractions  from  the  images  which  it  presents, 
most  of  our  general  notions  and  ideas,  while  the  ear 
appears  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the 
Feeling  expresses  itself  most  readily  in 
r,  joy,  desire,  anger,  have  each  a  pecu- 
liar tone,  understood  by  all  human  beings.  Man 
soon  perceives  this,  and  often  prolongs  these  tones, 
in  order  to  continue  or  heighten  a  certain  feeling  or 
excitement;  hence  the  repetition  of  the  war-cry,  in 
the  cmnhats  of  rude  tribes,  or  of  the  tones  of  mirth 
at  their  festivities.    The  love  of  excitement,  more- 
over, soon  leads  to  the  production  of  these  tones, 
even  on  occasions  when  the  feeling  from  which  they 
first  originated  does  not  exist :  thus  we  find  the 
natural  tooes  of  joy  repeated,  in  order  to  effect  that 
of  which  they  were  originally  the  effect, — a  pleasant 
feeling,  a  contented  state  or  the  soul.   This,  it  is 
true,  is  not  yet  music  or  song,  but  the  first  germ  of 
h-    Another  clement  of  music,  springing  from  a 
feeling  deeply  planted  in  the  human  heart,  and  per- 
ceptible in  children  and  savages,  as  well  as  in  the 
roost  refined  and  accomplished,  soon  associates  itself 
with  tones ;  we  mean  rhythm.   Whatever  may  be 
its  origin,  whether  it  was  first  used  to  relieve  the 
f  tugue  of  a  march,  or  to  give  connexion  to  a  series 
of  tones,  or  to  enable  numbers  to  join  in  the  utter- 
ance of  the  same  tones,  or  whether  it  is  to  be  referred 
mainly  to  the  spirit  of  classification  and  love  of 
order,  which  is  so  universally  operative, — certain  it 
is  that  the  love  of  rhythm  is  one  of  the  most 
geoeral  principles  of  the  human  soul :  it  pervades 
all  tribes,  all  ages,  all  classes.   It  alleviates  labour, 
and  cheers  the  heart.    A  simple  division  of  tones 
soon  gave  rise  to  a  more  artificial  one,  and  man  soon 
perceived  that  he  might  utter  two  short  tones,  and 
make  two  short  steps,  in  the  same  time  as  one  long 
tone  or  one  long  step.    Man  does  this  long  before 
he  rejects  on  it:  witness  the  regular  strokes  of  the 
smith's  hammer,  or  the  thresher's  flail,  and  the 
of  the  rudest  nations:  thus  we  have  the 
elements  of  song — tones  and  rhythm. 
As  precise  division*  in  sciences  or  arts,  or  any  of  the 
•k-p-irtnients  of  human  action,  grow  up  slowly,  and 
kindred  branches  nre  at  first  usually  mingled,  it  is 
htgnfy  probable  that  dancing  and  music— two  arts 
on  measured  time — were  at  first  intimately 
•  unnected.  as  we  find  still  to  be  the  case  among 
nao*t,  perhaps  all,  tribes,  in  a  state  of  infancy.  By 
the  song  was  separated  from  the  dance, 
which  originally  only  served  to 
accompany  the  song,  became  also  the  object  of  a 
wpfimte  art.     Tojtes  by  themselves,  apart  from 
dance  or  words,  were  cultivated ;  the  laws  according 
to  which  they  must  be  connected,  so  as  best  to 
ex  press  the  language  of  feeling,  were  more  nnil 
more  investigated,  the  application  of  these  laws 
farther  and  further  extended,  until  music  was  deve- 


loped to  that  degree  of  perfection  which  we  admire 
in  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters.  Every  musical 
production,  to  deserve  the  name,  must  be  expressive 
of  feelings,  and,  through  tliein,  of  ideas ;  but  though 
music  exists  wherever  the  human  species  is  found,  it 
does  not  follow  that  every  good  piece  of  music  must 
please  all  men  alike,  or  be  understood  by  all  alike, 
because  music  is  an  art  requiring  cultivation  of  the 
mind  and  heart,  to  appreciate  it  fully;  still,  however, 
music,  even  of  the  most  elevated  kind,  retains  so 
much  of  its  character  of  universality,  that  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  greatest  masters  delight  much  more 
generally  than  the  best  performances  in  other  arts. 
Witness,  for  instance,  certain  tunes  of  Mosart,  or 
other  great  composers,  which  are  repeated  on  all 
occasions,  so  that  they  not  unfrequt-ntly  Itecome 
tedious  from  this  cause.  The  Hunter's  Chorus  in 
tlie  Freischnts  may  be  heart!  throughout  Europe  and 
America.  The  reason  is,  that  music  addresses  the 
feelings,  and  feeling  is  alike  all  over  the  world.  In 
this  point  of  universality,  music  and  mathematics 
(incongruous  as  the  association  may  seem)  agree,  the 
relations  of  numbers  and  magnitudes,  with  which 
mathematics  has  to  deal,  being  everywhere  the 
same,  and  the  simple  feelings  of  the  heart  which 
music  addresses  being  common  to  every  region. 
Insensibility  to  music  may  generally  be  referred  to 
a  defective  organisation  in  the  sense  of  hearing ; 
but  the  whole  conformation  of  some  men  is  probably 
much  better  fitted  tlian  that  of  others  to  enable  them 
to  receive  pleasure  from  it.  In  tins  respect,  too, 
music  and  mathematics  seem  to  have  a  resemblance, 
that  great  excellence  in  either  seems  to  require  a 
marked  peculiarity  in  the  nature  of  the  individual. 
The  effects  of  music  are  sometimes  said  to  be  merely 
sensual.  It  is  addressed  to  the  ear,  indeed  ;  but  all 
the  influences  which  we  receive  from  without  are 
conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  and  the 
tones  of  music  often  speak  a  language  to  the  soul 
richer  in  meaning  than  any  words.  It  will  hardly 
bn  pretended  that  feelings  which  cannot  be  ex- 
pressed in  words,  are  necessarily  of  a  lower  diar- 
acter  than  those  which  may  be  so  expressed.  The 
most  elevated  feelings  are  beyond  the  power  of  even 
metaphorical  language.  Nothing  is  merely  sensual 
which  makes  a  lasting  spiritual  impression  upon  the 
soul ;  and  he  who  denies  to  music  such  a  power,  has 
not  heard  its  sublimest  strains,  or  has  not  the  capa- 
city to  appreciate  them.  In  music,  we  have  to  dis- 
tinguish the  invention  called  composition  and  the 
execution.  As  to  the  latter,  it  may  be  vocal  or 
instrumental ;  and  as  to  the  purposes  for  which 
music  is  intended,  we  have  church  or  sacred  music, 
theatrical  music,  concert,  dancing,  &c,  music. 
Music,  considered  on  its  technical  side,  rests  on 
mathematics  and  acoustics.  Since  Euler,  it  luis 
been  understood  that  music  ought  to  be  treated 
under  a  mathematical  point  of  view.  It  operates, 
in  space  and  time,  in  such  a  way  as  to  he  susceptible 
of  mathematical  measurement.  Tones,  considered 
simply  as  to  their  duration,  are  magnitudes  of  time,  . 
which  stand  in  a  descending  geometrical  progression, 
the  exponent  of  which  is  2:  1,  •■  i-  ,V  ,v  &c. 
The  time  is  expressible  in  fractions  {['  V  J'  i 
time),  which  indicates  in  numbers  how  many  parts 
of  the  unit  of  time  Q£)  are  contained  in  each  bar. 
In  space,  tones  can  be  considered  as  magnitudes  of 
sound,  and  their  distances  from  each  other  in  the 
scale  are  expressed  in  numbers,  which  have  reference 
to  a  mathematical  division  of  the  space  between  two 
sounds,  adopted  as  limits  (the  octave,  tlie  third, 
seventh,  &c.)  Similar  proportions  exist  between 
the  various  voices,  tlie  treble,  bass,  &c,  and  between 
the  various  keys.  In  instrumental  music,  the  depth 
and  height  of  the  tones  depend  u|h>ii  the  pro]>ortions 
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of  the  thickness,  length,  and  lightness  of  the  chords, 
the  quality,  diameter,  and  distance  of  the  openings 
in  wind  instruments,  and  the  like ;  and  all  these 
proportions  can  be  determined  and  measured 
according  to  mathematical  rules.  This  regularity 
may  perhaps  afford  the  reason  why  the  effects  of 
music  are  so  general,  and  its  influence  on  the  nerves 
so  powerful.  The  same  circumstance  renders  it 
incapable  of  expressing  those  fine  shades  of  feeling 
which  can  be  communicated  only  by  the  aid  of 
reflection. 

When  by  any  means  the  air  surrounding  the  organ 
of  hearing  is  put  into  an  undulatory  or  waving  motion, 
the  drum  vibrates,  and  these  vibrations  are,  by  the 
beautifully  contrived  apparatus  of  the  internal  ear, 
conveyed  to  the  auditory  nerve,  and  passing  to  the 
brain,  occasion  the  sensation  of  sound.    These  un- 
dulations in  the  air  will  be  followed  by  a  perception 
of  sound,  if  they  affect  the  drum  of  the  ear,  provided 
they  be  not  fewer  than  thirty-two,  or  more  numerous 
than  8192  in  the  second  of  time :  and  the  distinguish- 
ed cliaracteristlc  of  musical  sound  is,  that  the  vibra- 
tions which  produce  it  are  repeated  at  equal  intervals, 
that  is,  with  the  same  rapidity  for  a  sensible  time  ; 
a  circumstance  which  is  expressed  by  saying,  that 
the  sound  keeps  at  the  same  pitch.     Pitch  and 
strength  are  very  different  qualities  of  sound.  The 
pitch  of  a  boy's  voice  is  much  higher  than  that  of  a 
man's,  or  the  pitch  of  a  table  bell  than  a  church  bell ; 
but  the  strength  of  each  of  the  latter  generally 
exceeds  that  of  the  former.   The  pitch  ofa  sound 
depends  upon  the  number  of  vibrations  that  tlie 
sounding  hotly  makes  in  a  given  time,  the  pitch  being 
the  higher,  the  more  numerous  these  vibrations  are. 
The  strength  of  a  sound,  on  the  other  hand,  depends 
on  the  largeness  of  the  waves  of  air.   The  string  of 
a  violin  when  touched  with  the  bow  will  vibrate,  and 
if  its  length  or  tension  be  not  altered,  its  vibrations 
will  all  be  at  equal  intervals  from  each  other,  and  the 
sound  produced,  remaining  at  the  same  pitch  for  a 
sensible  time,  is  musical.    But  if,  whilst  the  string  is 
acted  upon  by  the  bow,  the  finger  by  sliding  gradually, 
shortens  the  siring,  the  pitch  of  the  sound  will  alter 
continually,  and  the  sound  is  no  longer  musical.  The 
sounds  of  the  voice  in  speaking  are,  therefore,  not 
musical,  for  although  a  whole  sentence  be  pronounc- 
ed in  what  is  called  a  monotone,  still  every  syllable 
is  inflected  in  some  degree,  so  that  the  pilch  of  the 
voice  in  pronouncing  the  word  and,  is  in  no  case  the 
same,  at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end.     If  tlie 
voice  remain  at  the  same  pitch  during  the  enuncia- 
tion of  a  single  syllable,  tliat  syllable  is  not  spoken, 
but  sung.    The  most  simple  and  convenient  measure 
of  the  pitch  of  a  sound,  is  a  string  stretched  over 
two  supports,  as  the  string  of  a  piano  forte.  The 
string  on  being  struck  will  vibrate  and  produce 
sound,  and  the  number  of  its  vibrations  in  a  given 
time  may  be  regulated  by  three  circumstances. 
The  heavier  a  given  portion  of  the  string  is,  the  less 
tensely  it  is  stretched,  and  the  greater  the  distance 
between  the  supports,  the  fewer  will  be  the  number 
of  vibrations  in  a  given  time,  and  vice  versa.  For 
the  sake  of  simplicity  we  will  suppose  that  the 
weight  of  the  string  is  unaltered,  and  that  its  ten- 
sion remains  unchanged,  but  that  the  distance  be- 
tween the  supports  can  be  increased  or  diminished  at 
pleasure.    Let  the  string  be  struck,  and  let  the  tone 
produced  be  called  the  key  note,  and  let  the  length 


of  the  string,  that  is,  the  distance  between  the  sup- 
1  |M>rts  or  bridges  on  which  it  is  stretched,  be  measured. 
Let,  now,  one  of  the  supports  be  moved,  so  that  the 
length  of  the  string  sliall  only  be  one  half  of  what  it 
was  before,  and  the  string  being  made  to  sound,  the 
tone  produced  will  be  higher  in  pilch  than  the  key 
note,  and  will  have  that  relation  to  it  which  musi- 
cians call  an  octave.  With  the  exception  of  the 
relation  of  union  or  tones  of  the  same  pitch,  no  two 
tones  could  bear  any  more  simple  relation  to  each 
other  than  that  of  the  key  note  and  its  octave.  It  is, 
in  fact,  established  by  nature,  for  when  the  two  tones 
are  sounded  togellter,  they  almost  entirely  unite,  and 
they  form  tlie  limits  of  the  musical  scale.  Between 
the  key  note  and  its  octave  there  is  a  natural  grada- 
tion by  intervals  in  tlie  pitch  of  tone,  more  agreeable 
than  any  other,  the  octave,  as  its  name  implies,  being 
tlie  eighth,  tlie  whole  forming  a  complete  scale  of 
music,  called  the  natural  scale.  The  octave  of  the 
key  note  may  be  the  key  note  of  a  similar  scale, 
which  will  be  a  repetition  of  the  first,  but  higher  in 
pitch :  and  the  two  scales,  if  sung  together,  will,  to  an 
unpractised  ear,  appear  to  be  identically  the  same. 
The  relation  of  the  intervals,  or  differences  of  pitch 
in  the  several  tones  of  the  natural  scale,  forms  the 
fundamental  part  of  the  study  of  music.  Their  value 
may  be  determined  correctly  by  taking  tlie  length 
of  tlie  strings  by  which  they  are  produced.  If  the 
length  of  tlie  string  which  produces  the  key  note  lie 
32  inches,  the  length  of  the  strings  to  produce  the 
tones  in  tlie  entire  scale  will  be 

32,    30,    27,    24,    21,    20,    18,  16. 

The  arrangement  of  the  tones  of  the-scale  in  suc- 
cession, so  as  to  give  pleasure  to  the  hearer,  forms 
that  department  of  music  called  Melody  ;  but  if  tlie 
sounds  are  combined,  so  that  more  than  one  shall  be 
heard  at  once,  the  arrangement  comes  under  the 
denomination  of  Harmony. 

In  order  to  represent  to  the  eye  the  different  pitch 
of  tlie  musical  tones,  five  parallel  hues  are  employed, 
called  a  staff  or  stave,  and  the  decree  of  pitch  is 
shown  by  certain  characters  placed  upon  these  lines, 
or  on  the  spaces  between  them,  the  character  having1 
a  higher  place  on  the  stave  which  represents  the  tone 
having  a  higher  pitch 

 _  .  .  • 


These  characters  are  called  notes,  and  are  of  dif- 
ferent forms;  this,  I  however,  is  the  only  one  which 

we  shall  employ  in  the  mean  time,  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  the  degree  of  pitch  of  die  tones.  It  will  be 
seen  in  tlie  stave  represented  above,  tliat  we  liave 
placed  a  note  on  the  space  below  the  first  line,  and 
another  on  tlie  space  above  the  fifth,  and  a  note  on 
each  space  and  line  intervening,  so  tliat  by  this  ar- 
rangement we  are  enabled  to  represent  the  pitches 
of  eleven  notes,  being  one  entire  octave  and  part  of 
another.  But  as  one  tune  often  comprehends  tones 
which  differ  from  each  other  in  pitch  even  mure  than 
two  octaves,  an  additional  expedient  is  employed, 
vis.  lines  called  ledger  or  added  lines,  placed  both 
below  and  above  tlie  stave,  so  that  we  may  represent 
tones  differing  in  pitch  to  the  extent  of  three  octaves, 
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The  simple  scale  is  usually  called  the  Diatonic,  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  scales,  in  which  the  octave 
is  divided  into  different  elements.  The  intervals  of 
this  scale  are  not  all  equal,  but  are  some  of  them 
nearly  the  double  of  others,  the  larger  intervals  being 
called  full,  and  the  smaller  semi,  or  half  tones.  We 
say  that  the  full  tones  are  nearly  double  of  the  semi 
tones,  but  as  in  common  musical  instruments  furnish- 
e«l  with  keys,  the  full  tones  are  just  double  of  the  | 
waii  tones,  and,  as  it  will  be  conducive  to  simplicity, 
it  will  be  best,  in  the  mean  time,  to  consider  the  in- 
terval of  a  full  tone  as  exactly  double  of  that  of  a 
s«-mi  tone.  The  notes  in  the  octave  are  denoted  by 
the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  employed  ; 
therefore,  if  C  be  the  letter  denoting  the  key  note  of 
the  scale,  we  will  have,  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  A,  B,  C,  re- 
presenting the  whole  octave.  The  first  and  last 
notes  are  denoted  by  the  same  letter ;  for  the  eighth 


note  in  the  scale  may  be  regarded  as  the  key  note  of 
a  second  scale,  entirely  similar  to  the  first. 

From  the  key  note  to  the  first  tone  above  it,  there 
is  the  interval  of  a  full  lone  ;  from  the  second  to  the 
third  is  also  a  full  tone ;  but  from  the  third  to  the 
fourth  there  is  only  the  interval  of  a  semi  tone. 
From  the  fourth  to  the  fifth,  from  the  fifth  to  the 
sixth,  and  from  the  sixth  to  the  seventh,  the  intervals 
are  all  full  tones ;  but  from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth 
the  interval  is  a  semi  tone.  There  are  thus  five  full 
tones,  and  two  semi  tones  in  the  scale,  aud  em- 
ploying the  U  tters  before  alluded  to,  we  may  repre- 
sent the  scale  thus, 

1        I      i     1        1        1  $ 
C,      D,      KF,      G,      A,  BC, 
in  which  the  spaces  between  the  letters  are  small 
where  the  semi  tones  occur.    The  scale  represented 
on  the  stave  will  stand  thus  : 


D  E 


The  character  placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  stave 
denotes  the  letter  G,  and  is  placed  there  to  show 
that  the  tone  which  G  represents  is  on  the  second 
line.  The  note  C  on  the  ledger  line  below  the  stave 
is  that  of  the  middle  C  on  the  key  board  of  the  piano 
forte,  and  mathematicians  have  found,  that  to  pro- 
duce this  note  at  concert  pitch,  there  will  be  required 
i*  1<)  vibrations  iu  the  second  of  time.  And  thus  the 
absolute  pitch  of  this  note  having  been  determined, 
the  pitch  of  all  the  rest  is  also  established.  To  avoid 
Lite  inconvenience  of  many  ledger  tones,  other  clefs 
are  employed,  in  order  to  represent  the  pitches  of 
notes  lower  than  those  denoted  by  the  clef  we  have 
been  considering.  Let  six  lines  be  drawn  below  the 
stave  on  which  the  G  clef  is  placed.  The  nature 
and  use  of  these  clefs  will  be  easily  understood  by 
w  hat  follows.  The  tenor  clef  stands  on  the  line  oc- 
cupied by  the  note  middle  C,  the  treble  clef  on  the 
ihird  line  above  this,  and  the  bass  clef  on  the  third 
line  below  ;  and  thus  the  pitch  of  each  of  the  clefs 
is  determined.  The  treble  or  G  clef  is  always  set 
upon  die  second,  and  the  bass  or  F  clef  upon  the 
fourth  line  of  the  stave.  But  the  position  of  the 
tenor  or  C  clef  is  variable,  as  it  may  be  placed  upon 
any  of  the  lines  except  the  fifth.  This  variation  in 
the  place  of  the  C  clef,  however,  cannot  be  the  source 
of  any  misunderstanding  as  to  the  pitch  of  the  notes 
un  the  stave  to  which  it  is  attached,  If  it  be  borne 
in  mind  that  all  the  lines  above  it  belong  to  the  tre- 
ble, and  all  below  it  to  the  bass  clef.  It  is  denomin- 
ated tenor,  when  on  the  third  counter  tenor.  In  the 
music  of  the  Italian  and  German  masters,  we  find  the 
C  clef  placed  upon  the  first  line,  the  clef  is  then 
If-norn mated  soprano,  and  the  music  suits  treble 
voices. 

The  various  clefs  are  shown  below  on  their  staves, 
and  the  place  of  the  middle  C  of  the  piano  forte 
ittown  in  all  the  staves,  from  which  it  will  be  easy 
to  determine  the  value  of  the  notes  on  each. 


P 


soraAKo. 


COUNTER  TBI* OR. 


TKSOil. 


The  range  of  a  piece  of  music  will  not,  however, 
be  always  such,  that  its  key  note  shall  be  C,  and  at 
the  same  lime  come  within  the  limits  of  the  instru- 
ment or  voice  by  which  it  is  required  to  be  performed. 
For  instance,  a  melody  written  on  the  scale  of  C  might 
even  have  some  of  the  notes  as  low  as  G  beneath 
the  stave,  in  which  case  it  would  l>e  impossible  to 
perform  it  on  the  common  German  flute,  which  pro- 
duces no  note  lower  than  D.  Now,  betwixt  the 
lowest  note  of  the  melody  and  the  lowest  note  which 
the  flute  can  produce,  there  is  the  interval  of  a 
fifth  ;  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  raise  the  air 
five  notes  before  it  can  be  brought  within  the  com- 
pass of  tins  instrument  If  the  melody  be  raised  five 
notes,  the  key  note  will  be  no  longer  C  but  G,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  examine  how  the  same  relation 
of  intervals  can  be  preserved  as  in  the  scale  of  l>, 
which  has  been  already  explained.  Taking  then 
the  key  note  G,  we  have 

l      l      1      i      t      i  } 

§  •  *  '  '  ,=Ei  '~HF 


We.     Sn<l,     fed,     4th.     Jib,     Bth,     7th.  fth. 


The  characteristic  feature  of  the  diatonic  yale  is, 
that  the  intervals  between  the  third  and  fourth, 
seventh  and  eighth,  are  semi  tones,  and  all  the  rest 
full  tones.  Accordingly,  in  the  above  scale  the  in- 
terval from  G  to  A  ought  to  be  one  full  tone,  and  it 
is  so  in  the  natural  scale.  The  interval  from  A  to  B 
ought  likewise  to  be  one  full  tone,  and  it  is  so  In  the 
natural  scale.  From  B  to  C,  or  from  the  third  to 
the  fourth,  ought  to  lie  one  lialf  tone,  and  the  inter- 
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trI  between  B  ami  C  is  so  in  the  nntural  scale.  So 
likewise  the  intervals  from  the  fourth  to  (he  fifth,  and 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth,  ought  all  to  be  full  tones, 
and  the  intervals  from  C  to  I),  and  from  D  to  E,  are 
full  tones  in  the  scale  of  C.  Hut  the  interval  be- 
tween the  sixth  and  seventh  ought  in  this  scale  to  be 
one  full  tone,  whereas  in  the  natural  scale,  that  from 
E  to  F  is  only  half  a  tone  ;  in  consequence  of  which 
the  note  P  must  be  raised  half  a  tone  higher  than  it 
is  in  the  scale  of  C,  a  circumstance  which  is  denoted 

by  the  mark  8  denominated  a  sharp,  and  which  serves 
to  show  that  the  note  before  which  it  is  placed  ought 
to  be  played  tialf  a  note  higher  than  it  wuuld  other- 
wise be.  By  the  introduction  of  this  sharp,  then,  the 
uote  P  is  raised  half  a  tone  higher  than  in  the  nntu- 
ral scale,  and  the  interval  from  E  to  P  is  made  a  full 
tone :  at  the  same  time  this  sharpening  of  the  note 
P  has  brought  it  in  pitch  only  half  a  tone  lower  than 
the  eighth  note  G  of  the  scale,  thus  making  tlie  in- 
terval from  the  seventh  to  the  eighth  only  half  a  tone, 
which  the  natural  scale  requires. 

We  have  thus  found  ttiat  by  tlie  introduction  of 
one  sharp  the  whole  melody  may  be  transposed  from 
the  key  ofC  to  that  of  0. 

If  a  piece  of  music  set  on  the  scale  C  did  not  suit 
the  pitch  of  the  instrument,  and  it  is  found  necessary 
to  make  the  key  note  D,  we  proceed  to  form  tlie 
scale  in  a  similar  way  to  the  foregoing.  And  tlie 
scale  ofD  will  stand  thus: 


For  the  sake  of  simplicity,  however,  the  sharp  is 
placed  at  tlie  beginning  of  tlie  stave,  immediately 
after  the  clef,  and  «m  that  line  or  space  on  which  tlie 
notes  to  be  sliarpened  throughout  tlie  piece  occur 


P 


■CiU  or  (i. 


•cali  or  O. 


i 


* 


■riLR  or  C. 


»c*l«  or  D. 


3HEEE 


35 


It  will  be  found  that  in  some  instances  it  will  he 
necessary  to  lower  tlie  pitch  of  a  note  by  half  a  tone, 
wliich  is  denoted  by  prefixing  the  character  ,.  called 

a  flat,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  sharp  was  em  - 
ployed,  but  witli  tlie  contrary  effect  This  will  be 
illustrated  in  the  formation  of  tlie  scale  whose  key 
note  is  P.  The  first  two  intervals  from  P  to  (J,  and 
from  G  to  A,  are  full  tones  at  the  natural  pitch  of  the 
notes.  The  third  interval  from  A  to  B  is  a  full 
tone  in  the  scale  of  C,  but  tlie  diatonic  scale  requires 
that  tlie  third  interval  should  be  a  semi  tone,  and 
we  must  therefore  reduce  the  pitch  of  B  a  semi  tone, 
by  prefixing  tlie  flat  t>.  Tlie  interval  from  B  to  C  is 
naturally  half  a  tone,  but  the  B  being  flattened,  it 
lias  in  this  case  become  a  full  lone.  The  rest  of  the 
scale  requires  no  alteration. 

Since  there  are  five  full  and  two  semi  tones  in  the 
natural  scale,  there  must  therefore  be  in  all  twelve 
semitones  in  the  octave,  and  this  is  the  number  of 
keys  which  constitute  an  entire  octave  in  tlie  piano 
forte.  Now.  reckoning  from  C,  and  denoting  a  sharp 
by  s,  and  a  flat  by  f,  we  have  tlie  keys  C,  (  s  or  Df, 
I),  l)s  or  Ef.  E,  P,  Ps  or  Of,  G,  Gs  or  A f,  A,  As  or 
Bf,  B,  C,  each  of  which  may  be  made  the  key  note 
of  a  scale. 

Prom  this  synopsis  It  will  be  easy  to  express  any 
of  the  scales  on  the  various  clefs,  but  we  will  here 
confine  ourselves  to  the  treble  and  bass,  being  those 
:  which  most  commonly  occur. 


0, 


=5= 


3 


)  m 


f — r 


■J-T-U  


Ti'.  b  b  I 


Much  information  may  be  derived  from  the  fore-  j 
going  example,  and  the  reader  is  desired  to  give  il  I 
a  careful  examination.  It  will  be  observed,  that  the 
scales  goon  gradually,  from  tlie  natural  scale  of  (', 
increasing  in  the  number  of  sharps,  to  the  scab*  of 
F  sharp ;  after  which  the  flats  are  introduced  in  n 
similar  manner.  The  stales  are  separated  from  each 
other  by  upright  lines,  called  burs,  which  are  In  re 


used  preeivly  in  the  same  way  as  the  comma  in 
ordinary  letter-press,  an.!  the  double  bar  at  the  end 
may  be  regarded  as  a  period.  The  treble  and  bass 
staves  are  connected  together  by  a  brace,  and  each 
scale  in  the  treble  clef  lias  its  corresponding  scale 
immediately  lieneath  it  in  tlie  bass. 

Before  proceeding  farther  with  our  examination  of 
the  preceding  example,  it  will  be  necessary  to  ac- 
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quaint  the  reader  with  some  expressions  vrhicli  musi- 
cians employ.  From  arty  note  to  the  next  nearest  it 
hi  the  scale,  the  interval  is  said  to  be  a  second. 
Prom  any  note  to  the  second  from  it  in  the  scale, 
the  interval  n  said  to  be  a  third  ;  and,  in  fact,  in 
reckoning  any  interval,  the  two  notes  mentioned, 
together  with  all  the  notes  that  may  lie  between 
Lbea  in  the  scale,  are  counted  thus  in  the  natural 
of  C,  reckoning  from  the  key  note,  we  Iiave 
as  below. 


2d 
I) 


3d 
E 


4th 
F 


5th 
G 


6th  7th 
A  B 


8th 

C 


It  must  be  evident  from  what  has  been  said  before, 
that  these  intervals  will  be  of  different  kinds.  Thus 
U»e  mu-rval  from  C.  to  D  is  greater  Uian  that  from  E 
to  F  ;  the  former  being  a  full,  and  the  latter  a  semi 
tone  ;  they  are  both,  Iwwever,  intervals  of  a  second, 
and  lo  distinguish  Um  ni  from  each  other,  the  one  is 
!  a  major,  i.  e.  greater  second,  and  the  other  a 
r,  i.  e.  {ess.  lu  like  manner  the  interval  from 
C  to  E  is  said  to  be  a  major  third,  because  it  con- 
two  full  tones,  but  the  interval  from  D  to  F, 
a  third,  is  said  to  be  a  minor,  because  it 
contain*  only  one  full  lone  and  a  semi  tone,  and  so 
of  all  the  other  intervals.  To  invert  an  interval  is 
to  place  the  lower  tone  an  octave  higher,  so  that  it 
tweomes  the  more  acute  of  the  two,  or  eice  versa. 
1Tnw  the  interval  from  C  to  D  is  a  major  second, 
but  if  we  invert  it  by  making  the  C  an  octave  higher, 
the  interval  becomes  a  minor  seventh. 

•"rood  Inverted  become*  a  minor  seventh. 


form  a  scale  bearing  a  very  different  character  from 
that  previously  considered.  If  this  scale  be 
performed  descending,  we  will  find,  when  Uie 
octave  is  completed,  that  the  succession  of  tones  is 
not  only  agreeable,  but  that  we  have  come  to  a 
satisfactory 


1 


It  Is  plain  that  any  interval  and  its  invertion  com- 
plete the  octave,  and  hence  they  are  called  comple- 
ment* of  each  other. 

If  «•  take  the  note  A  of  the  natural  scale  C,  and 
all  the  notes  of  that  scale  until  we  complete  an 
octane,  that  is,  until  we  go  up  to  the  next  A,  we  will 


On  comparing  the  descent  through  the  fifth  from 
E  to  A,  with  the  descent  through  the  fifth  from  G  to 
C,  we  will  nt  once  perceive  a  marked  difference  in  the 
character  of  the  two  strains  ;  the  former  lieing  plain- 
tive and  wailing,  the  latter  cheerful  and  bold.  This 
difference  of  character  arises  not  from  Uie  difference 
of  pitch  of  the  two  strains,  but  from  the  difference 
of  relation  among  the  intervals  of  which  they  are 
composed.  On  examining  the  last  thirds  of  these 
strains  we  find  the  cause  of  this  difference,  for  the 
interval  from  C  to  A  (in  the  scale  of  A)  is  a  minor 
third,  being  composed  of  one  tone  and  a  semi  tone, 
while  that  from  E  lo  C  (in  the  scale  of  C)  is  a  major 
third,  being  composed  of  two  full  tones  ;  the  scale 
of  C  is,  therefore,  said  to  !>e  major,  and  the  scale  of 
A  (as  above  considered)  minor. 

We  have  said  that  it  Is  to  the  thirds  principally, 
that  we  are  to  attribute  the  difference  of  the  charac- 
ter of  these  two  scales  ;  but  Uie  minor  sixth  A  F  lias 
also  a  considerable  effect. 

In  ascending  through  the  scale  of  A,  we  find  Unt 
we  are  obliged  to  sharpen  Uie  sevenUt  note  G,  so 
that  Uie  succession  of  tones  may  be  agreeable,  and 
in  so  doing  we  find  that  the  interval  from  F  to  G 
becomes  different  from  any  of  the  other  intervals  of 
the  diatonic  scale,  and  we  are  obliged  to  sharpen  the 
F  also,  so  that  the  ear  may  be  satisfied  ;  wherefore 
we  find  that  Uie  minor  scale  is  usually  written  in  a 
different  maimer,  attending  and  descending.  Thus, 
if  Uie  mark  £  called  a  natural,  denotes  that  the  note 
•  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  performed  at  the 
pitch  as  in  Uie  natural  I 


M         •  • 
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Where  any  piece  of  music  is  written  on  the  natural  I  Uie  various  major  scales  we  may  In  like  mnnner 
«ralr  of  A  minor,  we  have  no  flats  or  sharps  at  Ihe  !  form  n  system  of  minor  scales  to  the  various  key  nole9 
of  Uie  stave  ;  but  employing  similar  prin-  I  as  below  : 
that  guided  us  in  Uie  construction  of  1 
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It  b  desirable  tbnt  the  musician  should  have 
some  easy  mode  of  determining  the  number  and 
situation  of  the  flats  and  sharps  of  every  key,  both 
in  the  major  and  minor  modes,  and  those  given  in 
the  foregoing  chapter  for  the  major  scales  being 
sufficiently  simple,  we  will  here  proceed  to  show 
such  a  relation  between  these  and  the  minor  scales 
as  will  enable  the  student  easily  to  determine  the  one 
from  the  other. 

Writers  on  music  designate  the  flats  or  sharps 
placed  at  the  beginning  of  the  clef— signatures.  On 
comparing  the  minor  and  major  keys  together,  we 
will  find  that  the  signature  of 

C  major  is  the  same  as  A  minor 

F    D  

Bf    G  

E'    C  

A'    F  


E  major  is  the  : 

B   

F«  


as  C 
...  G- 
...  D* 


D'  .. 
G' 
G 
D 
A 


•  ■•■•■•••••••••••••a 


E" 
E 
I) 
F* 


These  are  cailed  relatives  of  each  other,  that  is, 
A  is  the  relative  minor  of  C  major,  B  minor  is  the 
relative  of  I)  major,  &c,  and  having  any  t 
it  is  not  difficult  to  find  tlie  minor. 

I     It  remains  for  us  to  notice  another  scale,  di£ 
from  those  already  considered,  and  called  the  Chro- 
matic, i.  e.  coloured  scaled,  as  it  is  employed  by  tlie 

:  musician  to  give  effect  to  his  piece,  much  in  the 
same  way  that  colour  is  employed  by  the  painter. 
The  chromatic  scale  proceeds  by  semi  tones  from  tlie 
key  note  to  tlie  octave.  Many  new  intervals  arise 
out  of  this  scale,  which  it  would  be  out  of  place  here  to 
examine.  For  a  complete  development  of  the ! 
see  our  article  Enharmonic. 

We  have  stated  before,  that  notes,  by  their 
upon  the  clef,  show  the  degree  of  acuteness  or  gravity 
of  the  tones  which  they  represent;  but  besides  this, 
they  have  various  forms  in  order  to  show  what  length 
of  time  is  to  be  occupied  in  performing  them.  The 
scheme  lwlow  will  show  at  one  view  the  relative 
values  of  these  notes  in  respect  to  time. 


K<vul  to  S  mlmnu. 


Or  I  rro'rt>et«. 


Or  8  qua*»r«,  • 


Or  10. 


Or3J« 


 r  J 

 rnj 

 ttaun 

 ;;i;tmaa 


In  church  music  we  sometimes  meet  with  a  note 
dou I ile  of  the  length  of  tlie  semihreve.vi*.  the  breve, 
marked  thus  C2,  and  in  some  modern  pieces  of  music 
which  are  very  slow,  we  meet  with  a  note  Jl  only 
lialf  the  length  of  the  demisemiquaver ;  but,  if  tlie 
semibreve  be  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure,  the  minim 
will  be  one-half,  the  crochet  one-fourth,  the  quaver 
one-eighth,  the  semiquaver  one  sixteenth,  and  the 
demisemiquaver  one-thirty  second.  These  differen- 
ces in  the  length  of  notes,  however  minute  they  may 
appear,  are  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  music : 
accordingly,  a  dot  is  used,  which  being  put  after  a 
note,  makes  it  one-half  longer  than  it  would  otherwise 
lie.  Thus,  f  •  is  equal  to  f '  p  or  to  p  •  p  also  p  •  is 
equal  to  p  £  or  to  £  £  £  and  so  of  the  rest.  Some 
composers  employ  a  tie     for  the  dot :  thus  (■pi*  the 

same  as  f  •  and  f  C  800,6  85  f  '  When  the  tie  is 
employed  for  this  purpose,  the  notes  are  always  at 
the  same  pitch.  In  modern  music  a  double  dot 
frequently  occurs,  and  in  this  case  the  note  is  al- 
ways to  be  sounded  as  long  as  itselY,  and  the  next 
two  succeeding  notes  in  the  table  given  above  : 
thus  p  •  •  is  equal  to  f  pj  and  p  •  •  is  tlie  same  as  p£» 

wherefore,  by  the  use  of  the  cot  P  is  tlie  same  as 
P  f  and  £^p  as  f  P  J  5  Sometimesthree  notes  are  to 
be  performed  in  the  time  of  two,  which  is  marked  by 
ujgeing  the  figure  3  and  a  lie  above  them ;  thus 


rnmm  is  the  same  as  P  T:  notes  so  written  are  called 

rrr  i— 

triplets.  Two  triplets  are  sometimes  joined  together 
by  one  tie,  and  a  figure  6,  designating  that  they  are 
to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  four. 

Sensible  intervals  of  time  often  occur  between  the 
sounding  of  two  notes,  which  is  denoted  by  charac- 
ters called  rests,  each  note  having  a  corresponding 
rest,  thus 


A  dot  placed  after  a  rest  makes  it  half  as  long 
again  as  it  would  otherwise  be  ;  thus  *|  •  is  the  same 

Regular  music  naturally  arranges  itself  into  mea- 
sures, by  the  occurrence  of  emphases,  at  equal  inter- 
vals of  time,  the  divisions  thus  arising  being  denoted 
by  perpendicular  lines,  hart.  The  time  of  perform- 
ing one  measure  roust  be  precisely  tlie  same  as  that 
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emoloyed  in  performing  the  precediug  one  of  the  |  individually,  while  as  a  whole  they  are  Uie  suae. 
melody,  but  Uie  notes  may  be  different  in  value  j  Thus  : 

fc     N     fl  ^ 


P 


EC 


3 


m 


Here  the  measures  &re  composed  of  notes  of  differ- 
ent duration,  hut  the  amount  of  the  lengths  of  all  the 
notes  in  one  measure  is  the  same  as  the  amount  of 
those  of  all  tiie  notes  of  any  other  ;  one  semi  breve 
being  equal  to  a  minim  and  two  crotchets,  or  eight 
quavers,  or  two  quavers  a  crotchet  and  a  minim.  The 
s-rmi  breve  may  lie  taken  as  the  unit  of  measure,  and 
the  sulxli visions  are  formed  by  continual  bisection, 
L  e.  dividing  by  two,  or  trisection,  i.  e.  dividing  by 
three,  the  former  being  called  common,  and  the  latter 
tnple  time.  Of  both  of  these  kinds  of  time,  there  are 
various  species,  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the 
recurrence  of  accents.  The  first  subdivision  of  com- 
mon time  is  that  of  two  minims  in  the  bar,  denoted  by 
pbcing  a  large  C  immediately  after  the  signatures 
at  the  beginning  of  the  piece,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
example  below  (A).  Tint  next  subdivision  is  that 
wiierein  two  crotchets  constitute  a  measure,  which  is 
signified  by  prefixing  the  fraction  '  in  the  some  way 
as  was  directed  for  the  C  (see  li).  Here  the  under 
figure  denotes  into  how  many  parts  the  semibreve  is 
divided,  am)  the  upper  figure  how  many  of  these 


Four-crotchet  time  is  accented  on  the  first  and 
third,  and  unaccented  on  the  second  and  fourth.  It 
hav  therefore,  a  kind  of  close  at  the  half  of  the 
mm«ure,  as  well  as  at  the  end,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  is  not  unfrequently  called  compound  com- 
mon time.    It  differs,  however,  from  1  time  only  in 


the  omission  of  each  alternate  bar,  and  is  designated 
by  a  C,  with  a  bar  drawn  through  it,  placed  after  the 
signatures  at  the  beginning  of  the  clef  (see  C  in  the 
example  below),  and  it  may  be  observed,  concerning 
this  measure,  that  it  is  commonly  understood  to  be 
quicker  than  the  other  species  of  common  time.  In 
the  following  examples,  from  Haydn's  Symphonies, 
it  will  be  easy  to  follow  the  time.  In  the  last  bar  of 
each  of  the  examples  B  and  C,  the  duration  of  the 
notes  will  not  complete  the  measure,  and  a  rest  is 
tlierefore  introduced,  which  fills  up  the  time.  In  the 
last  measure  of  example  C,  we  find  a  mark  tr,  signi- 
fying that  the  note  over  which  it  is  placed  is  to  be 
stiaken,  and  the  two  small  notes  immediately  follow- 
ing are  to  be  played  quickly,  and  whatever  time  they 
occupy  is  to  be  taken  off  the  succeeding  note. 

In  triple  time,  the  measure  is  divided  into  three 
equal  parts,  the  first  being  accented,  and  the  second 
unaccented,  but  the  third,  according  to  Colcot,  to 
somewhat  accented  when  compared  with  the  second. 
This  time  is  either  of  three  minims,  or  three  crotchets, 
or  three  quavers,  which  are  expressed  by  fractions 
of  the  semibreve  ;  the  under  number  showing  how 
many  parts  the  semibreve  is  divided  into,  and  the 
upper,  how  many  of  these  parts  complete  a  measure. 

These  are  the  principal  kinds  of  triple  measure, 
but  compound  triple  measure  is  often  formed  by  leav- 
ing out  each  alternate  bar,  and  thus  we  have,  ? ,  i,  \, 
or  the  subdivisions,  i,  J,  i,    or  &c 


EXAMPLES  OF  COMMON  TIME. 
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EXAMPLES  OF  TRIPLE  TIME. 
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The  effect  of  n  piece  of  music  may  be  varied  by  |  of  the  *  Com  UiggV  is  very  happily  illustrated  by 
clianging  the  posiUon  of  the  bars  ;  this,  in  the  case  j  Dr  Culcot : 


Orvttml  Mi-loily. 


g=q  I  j  J  j  ^  -r  J I  JTTj  J  ji .  cju  -M  j  r  r  r  -  j.  i 


Melody  is  of  two  kinds,  air  and  recitative.  For 
the  purpose  of  air  H  is  necessary  that  the  succession 
of  sounds  should  be  disposed  into  regular  cadences, 
which  is  called  rhythm  ;  the  notes  of  I  bo  piece  must 
all  belong  to  one  key,  or  at  least,  to  some  other  key 
which  bears  a  particular  relation  to  Uie  principal 
key  ;  and  like  every  other  piece  of  musical  compo- 
sition, air  must  liave  subject.  An  air  must  be  divid- 
ed into  measures  of  equal  time,  of  some  one  or  other 
of  the  species  described  in  the  foregoing  chapter ;  and 
several  of  these  measures  must  be  grouped  together, 
which  groups  being  distinguished  by  cadences ;  these 


parcels  of  measures  forming,  as  it  were,  so  many 

Sihrases,  perfectly  analogous  to  verses  in  poetry.  A 
bot  in  music  is  the  quantity  of  one  measure,  and  if 
the  air  were  always  to  begin  at  the  beginning  of  a 
measure,  the  feet  would  always  lie  enclosed  by  the 
bars,  in  which  case  there  would  not  be  any  occasion 
to  make  a  distinction  between  a  foot  and  a  measure. 

Since  a  foot  is  the  same  length  as  a  measure,  it 
follows,  that  as  there  are  a  variety  of  measures,  there 
will  be  a  corresponding  variety  of  feet.  Two  or 
more  feet  constitute  a  verse,  ant)  hence  it  will  be 
evident  that  there  will  be  greater  diversity  in  verses, 
than  in  feet.  Two  or  more  verses  constitute  a  strain 
or  Btanta :  the  former  comprehending  Uie  first  and 
second  parts  of  our  common  national  melodies,  or 
pieces  formed  after  thai  model ;  while  the  latter  de- 
Kigiuites  Utoso  phrases  or  pieces  marked  by  cadences 


in  the  longer  pieces  of  music,  such  as  sonatas,  con- 
certos, symphonies,  &c,  which,  however,  are  not 
marked  by  double  bars 

The  analogy  between  the  prosody  of  kn^nnee.  and 
that  of  music,  ts  so  strong,  that  the  terms  used  hi  Uie 
former  may  with  advanuige  be  employed  in  Uie  lat- 
ter ;  therefore  in  Uie  one  us  in  the  other : 

Verses  of  two  feet  are  called  dimeters, 

 .Uiree ................. .trimeters, 

 four  tetrameters, 

.,  five  ...pentameters, 

 six  hexameters, 

In  an  air  Uiere  must  be  a  principal  key,  which  is 
frequenUy  maintained  throughout  the  whole  piece, 
on  which  Uie  tone  must  begin  and  end,  and,  in  Uio 
course  of  the  piece,  the  principal  tones  must  bear 
such  a  relation  to  Uie  key-uote  as  to  produce  an 
agreeable  effect ;  this  is  called  ModulBtion. 

We  before  adverted  to  subject,  tieing  a  constituent 
of  an  air.  Subject  consists  in  Uie  recurrences  of  the 
same  or  like  phrases  or  turns  throughout  Uie  melody ; 
and  it  is  subject  which  distinguishes  the  air,  or  indeed 
which  gives  it  existence,  as  it  shows  design  in  Uie 
composer.  In  the  larger  pieces  of  music,  such  as 
sonatas,  concertos,  symphonies.  8cc,  many  subjects 
occur  throughout  Uie  piece,  differing  more  or  less  from 
each  other  in  character,  nevertheless  they  must  all 
tend  to  bring  out  Uie  general  character  or  subject  of 
Uie  composition. 
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ill  pitch  when  heard  at  the 
same  line,  produce  an  Him  which  is  eiUier  agree- 
able or  the  contrary.  When  two  or  more  sounds, 
heard  at  the  same  time,  prudure  on  agreeable  effect, 
Mich  a  combination  is  called  a  cliord ;  but  if  die  effect 
be  disagreeable,  such  combination  of  sounds  is  called 
a  discord.  A  succession  of  diords  in  proper  order, 
interspersed  here  and  there  with  discords,  according 
to  certain  fixed  laws,  constitute  hannouy.  Any  note 
and  its  untsou,  octave,  fifth  major,  tifth  minor,  third 
major,  third  minor,  sixth  major,  or  sixth  minor,  will 
form  a  chord  ;  to  which  list  some  are  disposed  to  add 
the  minor  fourth,.  The  following  scale  will  show  the 
exact  quantity  of  the  intervals  used  in  harmony,  by 
the  number,  lliey  contain  of  tones  major,  tones  minor, 
and  semitones,  which  we  shall  denote  by  T,  t,  8. 

The  octave  contains.  3  T,  2  t,  2  S 

The  minor  tecood    1  8 

The  major  seventh  3  T,  2  t,  1  S 

Grave  major  second    It, 

Acute  minor  seventh  3  T,  1  t,  2  S 

Major  second   IT, 

Elinor  seventh... ...a  ,2  T^  2  t^  2  S 

Diminished  third 

k «*i luodanl  Sixth  ...3  T,  2  t, 

Redundant  Second.  from  1  T,  and  1  t,  take  1  S 

Diminished  seventh  „  2  T,  I  t,  3  S 

Grave  minor  third    1  t,  1  S 

Acute  major  sixth  3  T,  I  t,  1  S 

inor  third  »•«•.....••....•,.,,.«..,....,.. ....1  1,      \  s 

Major  sixth.. ...... •.. .. .  2  T,  2  t,  1  S 

Major  third  I  T,  1  t, 

Minor  sixth.  ..2  T,  1  t,  2  S 

I »  mmished  fourth  1  T,       2  S 

Redundant  fifth  2  T,  2  t, 

Minor  or  perfect  fourth  1  T,  1  t,  1  S 

Major  or  perfect  fifth  2  T,  1  t,  1  S 

AIiij«ir  (mirth  2  F,  1  t 

Mmor  fifth.  I  T,  1  t,  2  S 

Among  ciiords  diere  are  different  degrees  of  agree- 
abu-ness.  The  unison  is  the  must  perfect  relation 
that  can  subsist  between  two  sounds, and  next  to  this 
ts  the  octave.  In  point  of  perfection,  next  follows 
the  major  fifth  ;  so  named  in  contradistinction  to  the 
author  fifth,  which  is  called  imperfect.  There  are  ' 
several  technical  terms  employed  to  distinguish  the 
tones  of  a  piece,  which  it  may  be  necessary  for  us  here 
to  explain,  although  it  is  our  wish  as  much  as  possi- 
ble to  avoid  the  introduction  of  them  into  our  pages. 
The  tonrc,  or  key  note  of  a  melody,  is  that  tone  which 
predominates  throughout,  ami  on  which  eittier  the  air 
itself  or  iu  bass  must  terminate.  The  dominant  is  a 
pei'fert  fifth  above  the  key  note,  and  receives  this 
oaotr,  as  it  is  understood  in  some  measure  to  govern 
the  key  noli*.  The  fifth  below,  or  what  is  the  same 
r.  the  fourth  above  die  key  note,  is  called,  for  a 
ason.  die  sub.lomim.nl.  The  leading  note, 
seventh,  is  always  a  m.ijor  third  above  Uie 
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and  therefore,  when  it  occurs  in  the  minor 
mode,  it  must  be  preceded  by  an  accidental  slurp,  or 
natural.  The  mediant  is  either  a  major  or  minor  third 
to  the  tonic,  and  the  submediant  is  a  mnjor  or  minor 
sixth,  according  as  the  mode  may  be  major  or  minor. 
The  supertonic  is  the  second  above  the  key  note. 
When  any  tone  and  its  third  major,  or  minor, 
together  with  its  perfect  fifth,  are  sounded  together, 
the  combination  is  called  a  common  chord,  and  to 
this  combination  the  octave  may  be  added,  making 
perfect  harmony,  and  the  name  of  the  chord  and  its 
perfection  remain  unaltered,  provided  there  be  no 
alteration  in  die  key  note.  Thus  we  have  ttie  chords 
of  C  major  and  A  minor.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  tones  which  i 
ble  in  succession. 


If  die  lowest  note  in  the  chord  of  C  lie  made  E, 
the  chord  Uien  becomes  what  musicians  call  a  sixUi, 
as  the  key  note  is  a  sixUi  above  it ;  and  iu  like  man- 
ner, had  die  lowest  note  of  die  chord  of  C  been  G ,  die 
chord  would  have  been  called  a  fourth.  These  two 
last  mentioned  chords  ore  inversions  of  the  common 
chord,  and  they  have  all  the  some  fundamental  note 
or  tonic,  which  is  called  the  fundamental  bass,  being 
that  on  which  all  the  others  are  formed.  The  com- 
mon chord  is  sometimes  denoted  by  figures  placed 
under  the  notes  of  the  bass,  as  »  or  *  or  J.  The 

*  3  » 

chord  of  the  sixth  is  figured  0,  and  the  fourth,  J. 

Before  proceeding  farther  on  the  subject  of  chords, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  the  reader  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  discords.  Tlie  minor  sevendi  is 
by  far  die  most  simple  of  discords,  and  may  be  ex- 


— i 
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This  Is  in  the  mnjor  scale  of  C,  and  die  lowest  note 
of  this  combination  is  therefore  a  filth  above  the 
tonic  or  key  note,  and  wherever  this  discord  is  intro- 
duced it  must  be  so ;  from  which  circumstance  it  is 
sometimes  called  die  dominant  seventh.  As  in  the 
case  of  the  common  chord,  ttie  position  of  die  notes 
may  be  altered,  but  if  B  be  made  the  bnss  note,  i.  c. 
die  lowest,  the  result  will  be  a  chord,  and  not  a 
discord. 

Tims  we  have  by  inversion  the  combination  con- 
sisting of  a  minor  third  and  imperfect  fifth,  togedier 
with  a  sixth  minor. 
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in  like  manner,  D  and  P  may  be  used  as  the  bass 
feces  in  the  foregoing  combination,  and  chords  will 
be  the  result.    The  diree  diords  being  figured,  a* 


} 

shown  in  the  examples,  are  all  derived  from  the 
sevendi,  and  are  frequently  denominated  a  synco- 
pated fifUi,  diird,  or  sveotid,  as  the  case  may  be. 
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The  ninth  is  a  discord,  which  is  usually  accom- 
panied with  the  third  and  fifth.  This  is  expressed  in 
No.  1,  and  in  a  composition  of  four  parts,  it  is 
expressed  as  in  No.  2 ;  yet,  as  in  No.  3,  it  is  fre-  j 
quently  accompanied  with  a  fourth  and  fifth,  but  in 
I  of  three  parts  the  fifth  is  left 


No.  I. 


No.  2. 


No.  3. 


We  will  here  exemplify  what  is  termed  the  har- 
mony of  the  scale,  or  Uie  accompanying  tones  which 
produce  harmony,  with  all  the  notes  of  an  octave. 


J  J  J  J  J  J  J  J-ir 


Human;  of  Um"  ascending. 
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What  we  have  now  been  considering  may  be 
regarded  as  an  elementary  view  of  the  first  principles 
of  thorough  or  fundamental  bass.  The  following  is 
a  synoptical  view  of  the  chords  employed  in  the 
fundamental 
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The  arrangement  and  disposition  of  musical  sounds 
into  Airs,  Songs,  Overtures,  Sonatas,  8tc,  is  denomi- 
nated composition.  If  two  parts  of  a  piece,  such  as 
the  air  and  bass,  both  ascend  or  descend,  or  remain 
at  the  same  pitch  during  one  measure,  these  parts  are 
said  to  have  a  similar  motion.  When  one  part  either 


ascends  or  descends  while  the  other  remains  at  the 
same  pitch,  the  parts  are  said  to  go  by  oblique  mo- 
tion. But  the  parts  are  said  to  go  by  contrary  motion, 
when  one  of  them  ascends  while  the  other  descends. 
The  motion  is  said  to  be  by  degrees,  when  the  inter- 
val between  any  tone  and  that  next  succeeding  it,  is 
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not  greater  than  a  fiill  tooe ;  but  the  motion  is  by 
-  v  i ;  -  if  the  interval  be  equal  to  ur  greater  tlian  a 
third. 

In  all  keys,  major  and  minor,  the  following  notes 
in  the  octave  take  the  common  chord  as  their  accoin- 
ent,  vis.,  the  key  note,  Uie  fourth,  fifth,  and 
tve;  but  in  the  minor  mode  the  fifth  has  a  major 
sixth  as  its  accompaniment;  all  the  other  notes 
require  the  uncommon  chords,  the  seventh  of  the 
minor-  mode  excepted,  whose  accompaniment  is  a 
fifth.  Th<»se  melodies  are  the  most  agreeable  which 
proceed  by  harmonies,  and  they  require  the  funda- 
mental bass,  and  next  are  those  which  proceed  by 
small  intervals.  On  the  other  hand,  those  melodies 
are  least  agreeable  which  go  most  by  skips,  to 
remedy  which  the  fundamental  bass  is  not  used,  but 
other  notes  are  employed,  which  have  thence  received 
the  name  of  supposed  basses,  being  found  extremely 
u*eful  to  the  composer,  since  they  serve  to  give 
vanetv  to  the  harmony  without  destroying  it,  render- 
ing the  different  parts  more  equable  in  their 


and  tending  greatly  to  facilitate  the  singing  of  the 
air.  It  is  usual  for  every  composition  to  begin  wiUi 
a  perfect  concord  of  the  key,  Uiat  is,  either  octave  or 
fifth,  and  it  must  invariably  terminate  on  the  key  note 
witli  the  harmony  of  the  common  chord  ;  sometimes 
it  may  begin  or  end  with  a  third.  When  the  same 
note  is  immediately  repeated  in  the  melody,  it  may 
be  considered  as  one  long  note  divided  into  two,  and 
in  this  case,  but  in  no  other,  two  perfect  concords 
may  follow  each  other  ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting a  repetition  of  concords,  the  parts  ought  to 
lie  made  as  much  as  possible  to  move  by  single 
degrees  and  contrary  motion,  as  it  is  invariably 
accompanied  with  a  bad  effect  to  pass  from  one 
perfect  concord  to  another  by  similar  motion. 

In  moving  from  the  unison  to  a  third,  it  is  best  to 
take  the  minor,  which  may  be  either  by  oblique  or 
contrary  motion ;  but  if  to  the  major  third,  it  is  best 
to  go  by  oblique  rather  than  similar  motion.  This 
we  shall  illustrate  by  two  parts  on  the  same  clef, 
called  the  arrangement  of  first  and  second,  thus: 
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If  one  part  move  by  a  simple  degree,  motion  may 
hp  math'  from  a  unison  to  a  fifth  obliquely,  or  even 
cuniranly,  and  from  the  unison  we  may  also  pass  to 
the  six tli  minor  by  contrary  motion,  and  to  the 
octave  we  may  pass  by  oblique  motion. 

Although  thirds  ore  imperfect  concords,  neverthe- 
less they  are  agreeable,  either  ascending  or  descend- 
ing, and  are  therefore  frequently  employed.  In 
ascending,  the  third  major  has  a  cheerful  effect,  but 
the  contrary  in  descending,  and  the  reverse  holds  of 
the  third  minor.  When  two  notes  of  equal  length 
follow  each  other,  one  of  which  is  a  discord  (called 
division  by  supposition),  minor  thirds  may  follow  each 
other  to  any  extent :  major  thirds  are  not  so  agree- 
able.  The  latter  is  employed  in  ascending,  and  the 
farmer  in  descending,  and  in  moving  from  a  third  to 
any  other  conconl  the  nearest  possible  should  be 
and,  in  parts  removed  from  the  bass,  repli- 
thirds,  or  thirds  themselves  ought  to  be  employed. 
In  passing  from  the  minor  third  to  the  unison  the 
mot>on  ought  to  be  oblique,  but  from  a  major  third 
to  the  unison  the  motion  ought  to  be  similar,  and  by 
a  single  degree.  In  passing  from  a  third  to  a  fifth 
by  contrary  motion,  the  minor  third  ought  to  be  pre- 
if  one  part  move  a  single  degree,  the 
j  y  be  similar.  From  the  major  third  to  the 
fifth  we  pass  by  similar  descending  motion,  but  we 
may  pass  by  oblique  motion  if  one  of  the  parts 
s*jve  by  a  single  degree.  We  may  go  by  similar  or 
contrary  motion  from  the  third  major  to  the  sixth 
nunor.  or  from  the  third  minor  to  the  sixth  major, 
Imt  the  motion  should  be  oblique  when  the  thirds 
and  sixths  are  both  major  or  both  minor.  In  passing 
fn«n  a  third  to  the  octave  the  movement  may  either 
be  oblique  or  contrary,  this  arrangement  being  most 
effective  when  one  part  novel  by  a  single  degree  ; 
and  it  may  be  added,  that  when  the  third  is  minor 
the  motion  ought  to  be  contrary,  but  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  avoided. 
From  the  fifth  we  may  move  obliquely  to  any  other 


chord  of  the  key,  but  although  in  point  of  perfection 
the  fifth  is  next  to  the  octave,  nevertheless  it  ought 
not  to  be  much  employed  except  in  parts  near  the 
bass.  To  either  of  the  thirds,  major  or  minor,  you 
iuay  move  from  the  fifth  by  any  of  the  three  ways, 
but  tile  oblique  is  best.  The  imperfect  fifth  may 
follow  the  perfect,  if  the  third  major  immediately 
succeed  in  the  bass,  and  the  motion  be  contrary.  And 
from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  major  or  minor  we  ought  to 
move  obliquely;  but  in  ascending,  it  is  not  allowed 
to  pass  from  the  fifth  to  the  sixth  minor.  When 
motion  is  made  from  the  fifth  to  the  major  sixth,  and 
thence  to  the  octave,  such  motion  must  he  contrary, 
and  motion  ought  never  to  be  made  from  the  fifth 
immediately  to  the  octave,  nor  should  a  minor  sixth 
ever  intervene.  From  the  major  sixth  we  may  pass 
immediately  to  the  octave,  but  if  the  sixth  be  minor 
we  must  move  to  the  fifth  or  to  the  unison  by  con- 
trary motion,  or  to  the  fifth  the  motion  being  oblique; 
and  from  the  major  sixth  to  the  fifth  we  also  pass 
obliquely,  but  in  this  case  a  third  major  must  follow. 
Sixths  may  follow  each  other  by  any  motion,  but  it 
is  better  that  they  should  be  alternately  major  ami 
minor,  the  former  ascending  and  the  latter  descend- 
ing ;  and  this  arrangement  is  especially  useful  where 
the  parts  move  quickly  and  by  single  degrees. 
Motion  from  the  minor  sixth  to  the  octave  is  not 
allowed. 

By  oblique  motion  we  may  proceed  from  the  octave 
to  any  concord  whatever,  with  the  exception  of  the 
nil  in  ii-  third;  we  may  pass  to  it,  however,  by  any 
other  motion ;  and  to  the  unison  we  can  only  pass 
by  oblique  motion.  If  one  part  move  in  similar  or 
contrary  motion  by  a  single  degree,  we  may  pass  to 
the  third  major  from  the  octave  by  all  the  three 
motions,  and  to  a  third  minor  by  contrary  motion. 
By  oblique  motion  we  may  pass  from  an  octave  to  a 
fifth,  and  even  by  the  other  two  motions,  provided 
one  part  move  in  a  single  degree.  After  the  octave 
the  sixth  major  and  minor  may  follow  by  all  the 
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motions,  with  Uie  exception  of  the  former,  which 
cauuot  follow  by  similar  motion. 

As  was  observed  before,  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  the  consideration  of  the  natural  scales  C  major  and 
A  minor,  which  will  serv  e  to  illustrate  their  respective 
modes — and  first  of  die  major  scale.  Tlie  f inula - 
mental  basses,  i.  e.  the  key  note,  the  fifth,  and  fourth, 
are  the  perfect  concords  of  the  key,  and  tliey  are  ac- 
companied with  their  common  chords;  this  is  tlte  real 
or  thorough  bass,  but  if  the  third,  sixth,  and  seventh 
of  the  key  are  used  as  basses  with  uncommon  chords, 
i  e.  their  third,  sixth,  and  octave,  such  arrangement 
is  denominated  a  supposed  bass.  The  thirds  ol  the 
fundamentals  are  their  supposed  basses,  and  may 
therefore  be  employed  alone.  This  holds  true  of  all 
the  notes  except  the  fifth  of  the  key,  which,  besides 
its  third,  has  also  its  fifth  as  a  supposed  bass.  The 
supposed  bass  does  not  alter  the  harmony  of  the 
principle.  The  following  example  will  illustrate 
wliat  lias  been  said  on  fundamental  and  supposed 
s,  where  F  signifies  fundamental,  and  S  supposed. 
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Three  methods  are  adopted  in  making  the  accom- 
paniment on  the  third  and  sixth  of  the  key  note  ;  one 
by  doubling  the  sixth  of  the  supposed  bass,  another 
by  doubling  the  third,  and  the  last  by  doubling  Uie 
octave  ;  which  three  methods  are  given  in  Uie  order 
of  their  preference.  There  are  only  two  methods 
for  the  seventh  and  ninth,  Uie  one  by  doubling  Uie 
sixth,  Uie  oUier  by  doubling  Uie  third, 
exemplified  below. 
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The  real  and  supposed  basses  which  we  have  been 
considering  are  all  derived  from  Uie  perfect  concords 
or  common  chord,  i.  e.  the  third,  Uie  fifth,  and  the 
octave.  These  real  ami  supposed  basses,  however, 
do  not  aiTord  all  that  variety  which  music  requires, 
which  defect  is  supplied  by  the  bass  from  Uie  uncom- 
mon chord,  Le.  the  cJiord  formed  by  the  union  of  the 
third,  sixth,  and  eighth.  This  difference  of  the  bass 
derived  from  the  common  chord  is  supplied  by  tliat 
derived  from  Uie  uncommon  ;  and  the  supposed  bass 
is  derived  much  in  the  same  way,  with  this  difference, 
that  Uie  supposed  bass  derived  from  the  uncommon 
fundamental,  is  formed  by  taking  minor  thirds  above 
the  fundamental,  whereas  Uie  supposed  bass,  arises 
from  taking  major  thirds.  The  supposed  ba-s  thus 
formed  keeps  in  the  natural  order  oi  tlie  key. 

In  the  minor  key  the  perfect  concords,  I.  r.  Uie 
unison  fourth,  fifth,  and  octave,  require  the  common 
chords  for  an  accompaniment;  yet,  in  this  scale,  Uie 
tonic  and  fourth  admit  of  a  minor  third ;  the  fifth 
takes  a  major  Uiini,  although  in  Uie  scale  of  A  it  is 
left  minor ;  wherefore,  Uie  Uiird  of  Uie  fifth  of  this 
mode  is  always  sharp. 

The  discords  and  imperfect  conconls  take  as  har- 
mony the  uncommon  chords,  but  in  the  key  of  A  Uie 
(1  must  be  sharpened.  The  second  of  the  key  has  n 
sharp  sixUi.  and  the  fourth  a  third,  like  the  tonic ; 
also,  wiUi  the  exception  of  the  key  of  F,  the  fifth  of 
the  key  has  a  third  major,  and  the  seventh  a  sixth 
minor. 

What  we  liave  just  been  considering  is  what  is 


commonly  denominated  plain  counterpoint,  that  is, 
composition  where  Uie  harmony  is  formed  by  har- 
monizing each  note  of  the  melody  by  concords. 
Figurate  counterpoint  consists  in  a  proper  arrange, 
ment  of  concords  and  discords,  ami  admits  of  every 
thing  that  is  capable  of  adorning  a  musical  composi- 
tion. 

Hefore  the  student  can  enter  on  this  subject,  it  is 
of  the  utmost  consequence  that  he  should  be  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  Uie  composition  and 
resoluUon  of  discords. 

A  discord  in  harmony  is  the  lower  of  two  adjoining 
tones  simultaneously  sounded  ;  and  thus  a  second, 
seventh,  which  are  Uie  two  natural  discords,  and  Uie 
ninth  is  also  regarded  as  a  discord,  being  a  replicate 
of  the  seventh,  that  is,  an  octave  above  ;  or,  indeed, 
any  note  whatever  may  be  made  a  discord.  From 
this  definition  it  will  appear,  that  when  Uie  unison, 
i.  e.  key  note,  is  sounded,  with  its  second  above,  the 
unison,  being  the  lower  note,  is  called  Uie  discord. 
Discords  may  be  prepared  and  resolved  either  in  Uie 
treble  or  In  the  bass,  being  regarded  as  descending 
from  the  former  to  Uie  latter,  or  ascending  from  the 
latter  to  Uie  former. 

A  discord  is  prepared  in  the  unaccented  part  of 
the  bar  by  taking  a  chord,  but  Uie  note  being  held  on 
in  the  accented  part  of  Uie  bar,  is  sounded  wiUi  its 
second,  or  what  is  equivalent,  the  replicate  of  Uie 
second;  that  is,  the  ninth,— becoming  thus  a  discord, 
which  is  resolved  by  descending  a  major  semitone  or 
a  full  tone,  and  becoming  a  concord. 
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Tlie  various  rules  fur  the  composition  and  resolu- 
tion may  be  found  in  any  of  the  larger  works  on 
music ;  the  subject  is  by  far  too  technical  and  abstruse 
for  this  Encyclopedia. 

For  the  purpose  of  giving  variety  in  the  effect,  the 
nnt»  of  a  piece  are  sometimes  made  to  occur  on  a 
different  key  from  that  ou  which  the  melody  com- 
menced. These  c hangings  of  the  key  obey  certain 
fixed  laws  which  form  that  department  of  musical 
science  denominated  Modulation.  In  the  construc- 
tion of  a  melody  keeping  in  the  same  key,  the  prin- 
cipal things  to  be  kept  in  mind,  are,  to  employ  all 
the  note*  of  the  scale,  dwelling  chiefly  on  the  neces- 
sary chords,  that  is,  the  chords  of  the  tonic  and 
seventh;  in  the  repetition  of  which,  however,  a  same- 
ness of  method  ought  to  be  avoided.  Pauses  and 
cadences  ought  to  be  made  almost  exclusively  on 
these  two  cliords,  nor  should  any  additional  sharp  or 
flat  be  added.  These  things  are  to  be  observed 
where  the  modulation  is  confined  within  one  key, 
but  we  of;en  pass  from  one  key  to  another,  a  species 
of  modulation  much  more  extensive  in  its  laws  than 
the  preceding,  and  to  which  we  shall  for  a  little 
call  the  reader's  attention.  In  modulating  from  a 
major  key,  it  will  always  be  found  best  to  do  so  from 
the  fifth  above  U)e  tonic.  As  to  the  modulations  in 
the  minor  modes:  from  the  principal  key  we  may 
modolaie  to  the  third,  the  fifth,  the  fourth,  and  lastly, 
the  sixth,  these  being  given  in  the  order  of  their 
preference.  *'  The  key  of  each  of  these  accessary 
tones  is  determined  by  the  third  of  the  principal 
key."  This  is  a  general  rule  throughout,  that  the 
keys  of  the  fifth  and  fourth  of  the  principal  key  are 
of  the  same  kind  with  that  key ;  those  of  the  third 
and  sixth,  on  the  other  hand,  have  minor  thirds.  In 
modulation  in  different  keys,  it  ought  to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  a  composition  ought  always  to  begin  and 
end  in  the  same  key ;  ana  therefore,  wherever  we 
knave  the  principal  key  for  another,  whether  major 
or  minor,  we  ought  to  be  prepared  to  return  with 
ease  to  H  again.  Moreover,  since  the  principal  key 
ought  to  predominate  throughout  the  piece,  we  ought 
to  dwell  longer  or  shorter  on  the  modulated  keys, 
according  to  their  rrlation  to  it,  dwelling  longer  on 
whose  relation  is  the  more  perfect,  and  the 


The  Pugue  m  a  species  of  composition  often  em- 
ployed with  fine  effect,  especially  in  sacred  music. 
It  consists  in  a  repetition  of  certain  parts  of  the 
melody  by  different  instruments  or  voices,  one  after 
the  other;  these  repetitions  being  separated  from 
each  other  by  sensible  intervals  of  time.  In  talking 
of  fugues,  it  is  usual  to  denominate  the  part  which 
leads,  or  goes  first,  the  guide ;  and  the  part  which 
follows  in  the  repeat,  is  called  the  anttrer.  The 
pitch  of  the  answer  is  different  from  that  of  the 
repeat,  nevertheless,  the  tones  and  semitones  of  the 
oi>e.  mu*t  be  entirely  similar  to  those  of  the  other. 
The  composition  of  fugues  is  regulated  by  certain 
recognised  principles,  the  chief  of  which  are,  that  the 
key  note  and  the  fifth  ought  to  be  preferred  for  the 
opening  and  conclusion  of  the  fugue,  in  which  case 
the  melody  ought  not  to  extend  beyond  the  octave  of 
the  key  ;  and  if  the  guide  begin*  or  ends  with  the 


tonic,  the  answer  ought  to  open  and  close  on  the 
fifth.  Should  the  melody  of  the  fugue  descend 
from  the  tonic  to  the  filth,  we  may  employ  live 
sixth  and  seventh  in  the  answer;  and  passing  to 
the  fourth,  third,  and  second,  wc  ought  so  to  order 
the  arrangement,  that  one  of  the  three  last  notes 
should  come  near  to  the  tonic.  The  fifth  must 
always  answer  the  tonic,  and  the  converse,  except  in 
the  middle  of  the  air,  where  the  fourth  may  be  sub- 
stituted ;  thus  affording  four  degrees  from  the  fourth 
to  the  tonic  descending,  or  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth  ascending.  The  bass  of  the  fugue  must  first  be 
found,  then  tlie  other  parts,  in  which  it  is  to  be 
remembered,  that  they  ought  to  follow  a  similar 
progression  in  guide  and  answer ;  and  if  the  imita- 
tion be  in  tlie  treble,  tlie  bass  will  carry  tlie  same 
accompanying  chords  in  both.  The  melody  of  a 
fugue  sliould  never  occupy  less  time  than  half  a 
measure,  nor  should  it  extend  much  beyond  four 
measures,  otherwise  the  movement  must  be  rapid  ; 
and  a  fugue  ends  best  on  the  first  part  of  a  measure, 
when  that  measure  is  divided  into  two  parts  ;  or  on 
tlie  thin! .  when  it  is  divided  into  four:  this,  however, 
is  not  without  exception. 

Imitation  consists  in  a  continuance  of  a  part  of  the 
melody  in  tlie  bass,  or  any  other  of  the  accompanying 
parts.  This  is  related  at  pleasure,  depending  en- 
tirely on  tlie  will  of  the  composer. 

The  Canon  consists  of  an  air,  the  subject  of  which 
is  repeated  in  all  the  parts,  and  may  tlierefore  be 
regarded  as  a  species  of  fugue.  These  repetitions  are 
managed  so  as  to  keep  within  the  range  of  the  voices 
or  instruments  employe*! ;  and  it  is  usual  for  them  to 
be  taken  in  the  unison,  or  in  tlie  octave.  The  sub- 
ject is  first  invented,  and  then  tlie  number  of  parts 
chosen  in  which  the  piece  is  to  lie  composed,  of  which 
the  melody  is  formed,  one  part  serving  as  a  pro- 
longation of  another ;  then  the  air  commences  in  one 
of  the  parts,  and  when  the  subject  is  finished,  it  is 
followed  in  another. 

We  shall  conclude  this  section  by  an  explanation 
of  some  characters  employed  in  musical  notation. 

The  use  of  the  single  and  double  liar  has  been 
already  explained  in  treating  of  melody ;  but  it  is 
here  to  be  observed,  that  when  a  double  bar  occurs 
with  dots  on  each  side,  the  part  which  it  terminates 
must  be  again  repented.  Sometimes,  however,  it  is 
necessary  to  repeat  a  portion  of  an  air,  which  is  not 
terminated  by  a  double  bar,  and  this  is  denoted  by 
placing  the  mark  :S:  above  the  last  note  in  the  repeat. 
The  same  tiling  is  sometimes  done  by  placing  below 
the  last  note  the  letters  D.C.,  i.  e.  dk  capo,  repent 
the  strain.  The  slur  /*"~N  placed  over  or  under  any 
number  of  notes,  denotes  that  they  are  to  be  per- 
formed as  if  sliding  into  one  another,  that  is,  that 
the  transition  from  the  one  note  to  the  other  shall  be 
as  little  marked  as  possible.  Nearly  allied  to  the 
grace  of  slurring,  is  that  of  gliding,  denoted  by  the 
mark  or  ^r,  and  is  performed  by  passing  from 
one  note  to  another,  by  rising  or  falling  from  the 
pitch  of  the  first  to  that  of  the  second,  by  impercepti- 
ble degrees.  This  grace  is  easily  executed  on  the 
violin,  oy  sliding  the  finger  gradually  on  the  board 
from  the  stop  of  the  one  note  to  that  of  the  other, 
while  tlie  bow  continues  to  act  on  the  string ;  and 
thus  the  first  tone  becomes  so  gradually  lost  and 
beautifully  blended  with  the  second,  that  tlie  transi- 
tion is  almost  imperceptible.  The  glide  is  frequently 
imitated  by  taking  the  chromatic  interval  between 
the  first  and  last  note,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in 
which  tin-,  grace  can  be  at  all  approached  on  the 
piano  forte.  As  was  remarked  on  a  former  occasion, 
the  figure  3  placed  over  three  notes  tied  together, 
shows  that  they  should  be  performed  in  the  time  of 
two ;  so  6  placed  over  six  notes,  shows  that  they 
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ought  to  be  performed  in  the  time  of  four ;  and  9 
placed  over  nine  notes,  shows  that  they  ought  to  be 
performed  in  the  time  of  six  of  the  same  kiud.  The 
hold,  marked  thus  when  placed  over  a  note, 
shows  that  the  performer  may  or  ought  to  dwell 
longer  on  it  than  the  time  it  would  otherwise  employ. 
The  same  mark  is,  however,  sometimes  employed  to 
show  the  final  ending  of  a  piece.  A  grace  is  often 
employed,  with  excellent  effect,  called  the  stoccata, 
marked  I  I  I  I  or  •  ■  •  *,  placed  over  or  under  the  notes, 
and  shows  that  they  ought  to  be  performed  with  spirit, 


and  held  only  half  their  time,  the  interval  between 
each  tone  being  filled  up  by  an  Imaginary  rest.  Thia 
grace  is  executed  on  the  violin  by  striking  the  string 
with  the  thumb  instead  of  the  bow.  The  mark  tr. 
placed  over  or  under  any  note  shows  that  a  shake 
ought  to  be  performed.  A  simple  shake  is  only  the 
distinct  sounding  of  two  notes  in  equal  motion  ;  but 
a  perfect  shake  consists  of  three  diatonic  notes,  the 
first  of  which  is  denominated  the  preparatory  note, 
and  the  last  two  the  resolvents.  The  construction  of 
a  stiake  will  be  understood  from  the  example  below. 


SIMPLE  SHAKB  ON  A  Q, 

tr 


PERFECT  SHAKE  ON  dQ. 

tr 


Nearly  allied  to  the  shake,  is  the  beat,  marked  bt.,  I  conclusion  of  a  slow  movement,  and  more  particularly 
and  differs  from  the  shake  in  this,  thai  the  former  is  in  a  solo,  tlie  In -at  and  shake  may  be  joined  together 
prepared  from  the  note  below,  while  the  latter  is  with  good  effect,  both  having  the  same  progressive 
prepared  from  the  note  above.  This  will  be  under-  motion,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  undermost  of  the  two 
stood  from  the  examples  below.  It  only  remains  following  lines : 
farther  to  be  remarked  on  this  subject,  that  at  the 
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To  the  same  class  of  graces  belongs  variation,  I  like  manner  denotes  a  gradual  diminution  in  the 
marked  thus  ,  denoting  a  tremulous  motion  strength   of  tone.     These  two  marks  are  fre- 

similar  to  the  shake,  but  not  characterised  by  such  quently  combined,  forming  what  is  called  the  swell 
distinctness,  and  should,  therefore,  as  it  expresses 
faltering,  only  be  introduced  in  passages  of  great 
pathos.   The  mark  —  ~  ~  placed  under  or  above  a 
note  or  a  parcel  of  notes,  shows  that  the  performer  is 


to  begin  faintly,  and  gradually  increase  the  strength, 
but  not  the  pitch,  of  the  tone.    The  mark  r==—  in 


,  denoting  first  a  gradual  increase  in  the 
strength  of  tone,  and  then  a  gradual  decrease  towards 
the  conclusion. 

The  marks  S  &  are  drawn  through  long  notes  to 
show  that  they  ought  to  be  formed  by 
thus  : 


WRITTEN 


PLAYI.D. 
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The  Appngiatnra  is  n  snail  note  placed  before 
anmhrr,  to  trad  it  in  mare  gracefully  ; — it  it  to  be 
observed,  that  the  time  taken  up  in  sounding  the  first 
oute  mist  be  takeu  off  the  principal  note.  This 


grace  may  more  frequently  than  any  other  be  intro- 
duced with  gitod  effect ; — Uie  manner  of  its  perfor- 
mance will  be  learned  from  the  following  example: 


WRITTEN 
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r  rii'f  m  ir  r 
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j  ff.  I  "J*  '  f 


.-  ^ 
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The  turn  marked  thus  r*  is  an  einliellisbment 


semitone  below.  The  method  of  executing  the  turn 
will  be  untUrstood  fioni  what  follows. 


formed  of  appogiaturas,  consisting  of  tlie  mite  on 
winch  the  turn  is  uiade,  the  note  above  and  the 
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The 


only  other  character  which  we  think  it 
to  notice  in  this  place,  is  the  direct  w  ; 
,  being  placed  at  the  end  of  the  stave,  point* 
out  the  next  following  note. 

Music,  History  of.  In  the  preceding  part  of  this 
article,  we  have  given  our  views  respecting  the  origin 
of  this  art.  It  seems  to  us  a  very  poor  idea  to  consider 
it  aa  having  begun  with  the  imitation  of  birds  or  other 
animals,  or  of  any  of  the  ordinary  sounds  of  nature  ; 
while  the  natural  expression  of  emotions  by  sounds 
lead  to  a  repetition  of  these  sounds,  the 
of  which  would  be  music.  We  do  not 
>  the  disposition  for  music,  or  at 
least  for  the  utterance  of  a  series  of  tones,  was 
awakened,  the  sounds  of  surrounding  nature  may 


try  to  form  a  variety  of  tones  with  his  voice.  Wher- 
ever we  find  music,  even  in  its  rudest  l*-ginn\ng?,  we 
find  also  instruments ;  so  that,  as  far  as  respects  the 
known  history  of  this  art,  we  must  consider  the  devel- 
opment of  vocal  and  instrumental  music  as  coeval. 
Perhaps  the  first  instrument  invented  was  the  pipe  of 
the  shepherd,  who,  in  his  life  of  leisure,  heard  the 
wind  whistle  among  the  reeds.  It  seems  prolmble 
that  shepherds  first  cultivated  music  as  an  art,  while 
warriors  may  have  made  use  of  the  exciting  war-cry 
and  war-song  before.  Instruments,  as  was  observed 
above,  served,  in  the  beginning,  only  as  an  accompa- 
ntment.  According  to  uie  mosaic  recorus,  .itiivii, 
the  son  of  Lantech,  played  on  musical  instruments, 
even  before  the  deluge.  At  a  later  period,  we  find 
among  the  Hebrews,  as  is  the  cai 
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of  all  nations,  the  character  of  poet  and  singer  united 
in  the  same  individual,  and  with  them  we  also  find 
the  alternating  chorus.  The  musical  instrument* 
which  accompanied  these  songs  were  harps,  citherns, 
trumpets,  ana  drums.  One  of  the  oldest  songs,  with 
instrumental  accompaniments,  is  that  which  Miriam 
(sister  of  Moses)  sung,  after  the  passage  of  the  Red 
sea.  At  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  music  had 
reached  its  highest  perfection  among  the  Hebrews, 
and  part  of  their  religious  service  consisted  in  chant- 
ing solemn  psalms,  with  instrumental  accompaniment. 
As  well  as  we  can  judge,  from  the  information  handed 
tlown  to  us,  and  even  from  the  structure  of  Hebrew 
poetry  itself,  of  which  a  certain  parallelism  or  repeti- 
tion of  the  main  idea  in  the  different  members  of  a 
sentence  was  the  chief  characteristic,  it  had  a  very 
distinct  rhythm,  a  varied  melody,  but  a  monotonous, 
though  strong  accompaniment,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  music  of  most  ancient  nations.  Tbey  had  also 
proper  musical  signs,  which  were  put  over  the  musi- 
cal text,  and  which  served  to  guide  the  recitation. 
(See  (Jeorge  Ventaky's  Thoughts  on  the  Notes,  or 
Musical  Signs,  of  the  ancient  Hebrews,  in  Mitsler's 
Musical  Library,  3d  volume,  in  German;  and  Anton's 
Etiay  towards  deciphering  the  Melodies  of  the  ancient 
Hebrew  Songs,  in  Paulus  s  New  Repertory  for  Bibli- 
cal and  Oriental  Literature,  1st  and  2d  vol.,  in  Ger- 
man . )  Their  music,  however,  was  employed  not  only 
in  the  celebration  of  religious  service,  in  which,  par- 
ticularly since  the  time  of  David,  a  great  number  of 
singers,  male  and  female,  and  instrumental  perfor- 
mers, were  employed,  but  also  at  profane  festivals, 
snch  as  large  entertainments.  At  this  lime,  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  instruments  were  increased,  among 
which  the  kinnor  (triangular  harp),  and  the  cymbal, 
are  mentioned  particularly.  (See  Herder,  On  the 
Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  2d  vol.;  Pfeifler,  On  the 
Music  of  the  ancient  Hebrercs,  Erlangen,  1779,  in 
German  )  Pauw  (in  his  Recherches,  vol.  i.  p.  244) 
has  gone  too  far  in  asserting  that  the  Egyptians  are 
not  known  to  have  had  either  music  or  poetry.  The 
tradition  that  Thout  or  Thot  (the  genius  of  science 
and  art,  according  to  Creuier)  invented  music,  proves, 
indeed,  nothing ;  but,  in  the  tomb  of  Osymandyas, 
near  Thebes,  musical  instruments  have  been  found, 
and  it  has  been  concluded  that  the  V  gyptians  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  music  20(10  years  B.  C. 
Tliat  the  Hebrews  received  the  art  from  them  would 
not,  however,  be  proved  by  that  circumstance,  though 
it  may  be,  for  various  reasons,  probable.  We  pass 
over  the  mythological  accounts  respecting  the  origin 
and  perfection  of  the  art  of  music  among  the  Greeks. 
The  traditions  indicate  that  they  received  this  art,  or, 
at  least,  great  improvements  in  the  execution  of  it, 
from  Lydia,  where  Amphion  is  said  to  have  learned 
music,  and  Arcadia,  where  the  shepherds  practised 
on  the  pip«,  flute,  and  cithern.  From  the  provinces 
of  Asia  Minor,  the  different  modes  (q.  v.)  of  Greek 
music— the  Phrygian,  Dorian,  Lydtan,  vEolian,  and 
Ionian' — are  derived.  Their  song,  as  it  would  appear 
from  what  we  can  gather  from  the  ancient  authors, 
consisted  in  a  musical  recitation,  accompanied  by  one 
or  more  instruments  to  support  the  rhythm.  From 
the  sixth  century  B.  C..  music  seems  to  have  been 
studied  scientifically,  and  particularly  the  tones  were 
measured.  J.  as  us  of  Hermione,  in  the  Peloponnesus, 
who  lived  about  546  B.  C,  and  was  the  teacher  of 
Pindar,  is  said  to  have  written  something  on  the  theory 
of  music.  Pythagoras  (q.  v.),  who  is  said  to  have 
learned  music  from  ihe  Egyptian  priests  (which,  how- 
ever, is  cons  idem!  improlwule),  occupied  himself 
with  the  mathematical  relations  of  tones.  The  in- 
strument which  be  invented  for  the  mathematical 
determination  of  sounds  was  called  the  Pythagorean 
camn.   He  is  also  said  to  have  added  the  eighth 


chord  to  the  harp,  to  which  several  others  were  after- 
wards added.  Damon  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  teachers  of  music  in  the  times  of 
Pericles  and  Socrates.  Plato  asserted  Uiat  his  music 
could  not  be  changed  without  changing  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  state  itself.  Plato  and  Aristotle  considered 
music  useful  as  a  means  of  education.  In  their  time, 
the  scale  was  considerably  increased ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  complaints  arose  against  the  degeneracy  of 
music  and  of  the  national  manners  through  its  in- 
fluence. A  similar  complaint  was  made  against 
Phrygius,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Socrates.  Proba- 
bly the  cause  of  it  was  the  application  of  music  to 
the  expression  of  the  more  tender  feelings,  as  love, 
&c,  while  it  had  been  previously  used  chiefly  to 
awaken  patriotic  or  religious  feeling,  as  with  Uie 
Lacedaemonians.  The  division  into  theoretical  and 
practical  music  was  probably  known  even  then, 
riieoretical  music  comprised  as  well  the  arithmetical 
calculations  respecting  the  proportions  of  sound  and 
tones,  as  the  doctrine  of  harmony,  which  teaches  the 
general  rules  of  all  the  various  concords.  Composi- 
tion and  song  depended  upon  this  branch.  The  lat- 
ter, and  thus  music  in  general,  was  divided,  according 
to  the  proportions  of  ihe  tones  required  in  the  differ- 
ent sorts  of  music,  into  the  diatonic,  enharmonic,  and, 
at  a  later  period,  the  chromatic  In  regard  to  the 
tones,  which  were  the  basis  of  the  compositions,  cer- 
tain modes  were  adopted,  denominated,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  from  the  countries  whence  they  chiefly 
came.  Music  was  divided,  also,  in  respect  of  com- 
position, into,  1.  melpcria  (the  art  of  composing  the 
song,  that  is,  the  art  of  giving  to  poetry  the  proper 
song,  or  mode  of  recitation,  because  the  recitation, 
or  declamation,  was  also  indicated  by  notes);  2.  into 
rhythmopecia  (the  art  of  giving  a  proper  rhythm  to 
the  motion  of  the  body  or  the  voice) ;  and,  3.  into 
poetics  (the  technical  part  of  poetry,  connected  inti- 
mately with  music  in  those  times):  to  this  belonged 
metrics.  As  to  execution,  music  was  divided  into 
organic  (instrumental  music),  trodic  (vocal  music) 
and  hypocritic  (pantomimic  action  in  connexion  with 
music).  At  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  Aris- 
toxenes,  a  pupil  of  Xenophilus  and  Aristotle,  dis- 
tinguished himself.  He  wrote  a  great  number  of 
treatises  on  music,  of  wtiich  three  are  still  extant,  and 
extended  the  scale  to  eighteen  chords,  which  were 
divided  according  to  tetrachords  and  pentachords. 
His  pupils  (called  the  Arittoxenians)  rejected  the 
strict  proportions  of  Pythagoras,  and  made  use  of  the 
intervals  of  whole  and  hall  tones,  guided  merely  by 
feeling.  Aristoxenus  also  introduced  the  chromatic 
music,  the  invention  of  which  belongs  to  this  time, 
instead  of  the  enharmonic.  Euclid  (277  B.  C.)  is 
the  first  writer  who  treated  the  mathematical  doctrine 
of  sounds.  With  the  decline  of  liberty,  music  also 
sunk,  like  the  other  arts.  But  the  inference  drawn 
from  the  perfection  of  the  other  fine  arts  among  the 
Greeks,  that  music  had  attained  a  (^responding 
advancement,  is  very  problematical,  and  is  not 
confirmed  by  the  information  which  has  been 
handed  down  to  us.  It  rather  appears  that  Greek 
music  was  not  possessed  of  harmony  in  its  whole 
fullness,  and  of  that  splendour  and  variety  which 
the  art  attained  after  the  perfection  of  instrumen- 
tal music.  The  many  6tories  of  the  miraculous 
effects  of  music  prove  nothing.  Very  simple  and 
poor  music  may  be  considered  as  excellent  by  a 
nation  which  knows  of  none  better:  witness  the 
glowing  description  of  beautiful  music  in  the  tales  of 
the  East,  notwithstanding  the  low  state  of  the  art  in 
that  quarter  of  the  globe.  The  Greek  song  teems  to 
have  been  a  rhythmical  recitation,  with  a  simple 
accompaniment,  in  which  the  tones  had  less  a  musi- 
cal than  rhetorical  duration.  The  many  investigu 
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tions  of  the  moderns  respecting  the  music  of  the 
ancients  give  its,  on  the  whole,  but  little  light  on  the 
subject,  and  the  existing  writings  of  the  undents 
themselves  are,  in  n  great  degree,  unintelligible,  on 
account  of  the  many  contradictions  and  obscurities  in 
them. — See  the  collection  of  the  ancient  musical 
writers  by  Meiboro — Antiqua  Mum  tea  Scriptores  (7 
vols.,  Amsterdam,  1656,  4to).  and  Claud,  Ptole- 
nueus.) — Of  late,  Munch  and  Von  Drieberg  have 
written  on  the  music  of  the  ancients.  Chladni 
<q.  v.),  however,  has  opposed  their  conclusions  in 
many  particulars,  in  the  Musical  Gazette  of  Leipsic. 
Caspar  Bartholin  has  written  on  the  wind-instru- 
ments of  the  undents  (De  Tibiis  I'eterum),  The 
Humans  seem  to  have  received  the  music  which  they 
used  at  sacrifices,  together  with  the  religious  service, 
from  the  Etruscans,  but  the  instrumental  music,  used 
on  die  stage  and  in  war,  from  the  Greeks.  Stringed 
instruments  are  said  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Rome  as  late  as  186  B.  C.  In  general,  the  Romans, 
so  warUke  in  their  disposition,  most  cultivated  mar- 
tial music.  At  an  early  period  of  their  history,  it 
was  a  great  htnderance  to  the  progress  of  the  art 
that  it  was  practised  only  by  slaves.  With  Uie 
Romans,  can  ere  and  carmen  signified  the  musical 
recitation,  which  was  accompanied  by  instruments, 
and  which  seems  to  have  stood  in  the  same  relation 
to  rhetorical  recitation  as  the  poetic  rhythmus  to  the 
ntnmenu  of  prose  ;  to  which  we  must  add,  however, 
that  orators  had  the  intonation  given  by  instruments 
at  the  beginning  of  their  speech  and  during  the 
same.  The  Romans  made  use  of  their  capital  letters 
as  notes.  On  the  stage,  the  song  was  accompanied 
with  flutes.  The  instruments  first  preluded,  then  the 
actor  began  ;  and,  probably,  the  instrumental  accom- 
paniment continued  in  simple  concords,  or  made 
short  pauses,  and  supported  or  heightened  the 
emphatic  expression  by  recommencing.  The  choruses 
ima  to  have  been  accompanied  differently  from  the 
monologue  and  dialogue.  This  accompaniment  con- 
sisted of  flutes  and  other  wind-instruments,  comprised 
with  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  tibia;  sometimes, 
also,  of  the  lyre  and  cithern.  The  flutes  were  dif- 
ferent, according  to  the  comic  or  tragic  poem  which 
they  had  to  accompany:  hence  there  were  tibia 
drxtr*  and  sinistra,  the  former  particularly  iutended 
for  the  serious,  the  latter  fur  the  comic,  passages, 
an«l  for  corn e< lies.  Horace,  in  his  Epistola  ad 
Pimonet,  says  that,  formerly,  only  simple  wind-instru- 
ments, with  a  few  holes,  had  been  used ;  no  flutes 
which  vied  with  the  trumpets  {tub*).  Rhythm 
and  melody,  he  says,  bad  become  less  strict.  At 
later  periods,  still  louder  complaints  were  raised 
against  the  noise  of  the  instruments,  which  obliged 
the  actor  to  raise  his  voice  extremely.  In  all  this, 
the  Greeks  had  preceded  the  Romans.  Under  the 
four  emperors,  particularly  Nero,  music  was  culti- 
vated as  an  object  of  luxury.  After  his  death,  500 
fingers  and  musicians  ore  said  to  have  been  dls- 
mksaed.  (For  the  way  in  which  sacred  music  grew 
np  among  the  first  Christians,  see  the  articles  Music, 
Sacred;  also  Italian  Music,  in  the  article  Italy,  vol. 
lv.,  p.  188.)  The  solemn  church  song  or  hymn, 
which  was  first  sung  in  one  voice  only,  or  in  octaves, 
is  the  basis  of  modem  iuu-.ic.  It  was  sung  without 
rhythm  or  time  (in  canto  fermo).  A  later  invention 
b  the  figured  music,  which,  according  to  some, 
existed  even  in  the  seventh  century,  in  the  Roman 
church ;  according  to  others,  was  invented  by  the 
English  monk  Dunstan  (who  died  988).  The  poa- 
gress  of  music  was  promoted,  in  the  middle  ages,  by 
its  being  consecrated  to  the  service  of  religion,  and 
bt-Kngoig  to  the  quadrivium,  the  four  branches  of  a 
learned  education, — arithmetic,  geometry,  astron- 
omy, and  music.    Several  investigations  into  the 


nature  of  music  were  made,  which  are  found  in  Mart. 
Gerbert  s  Seriptoret  ecclesiastici  de  Musica  Sacra. — 
See,  also,  Forkel's  General  Literature  of  Music  (in 
German,  Leipsic,  1702). — Guido  of  Areuo  (whose 
works  on  music  are  also  to  be  found  in  the  collection 
just  mentioned)  contributed  greatly  to  the  improve- 
ment of  music.  The  correction  and  extension  of  the 
system  of  tones,  the  division  of  tones  into  hexachords, 
the  improvement  in  the  manner  of  writing  the  notes, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  system  of  lines,  the  inven- 
tion of  the  solmization  (q.  v.),  and  of  counterpoint, 
are  generally  ascribed  to  him.  Johannes  de  Muris 
is  said  to  have  improved  the  mode  of  writing  notes 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  also  the  figured  music. 
Franco  of  Cologne,  in  the  eleventh  century,  is  men 
tioned  as  the  inventor  of  the  musical  time-table,  and 
as  the  first  approved  writer  on  measured  music,  on 
which  the  invention  of  counterpoint  and  the  fugue 
depended.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  music  was 
treated  scientifically  in  the  Netherlands,  France,  and 
Spnin.  The  organ  (q.  v.)  contributed  much  to  the 
development  of  harmony.  The  Flemish  school,  to 
which  belongs,  among  others,  Orlando  Lasso  (q.  v.), 
preceded  I'alastrina,  generally  called  the  founder  of 
modern  church  music.  From  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries,  there  grew  up  at  the  courts  of 
monarchs  the  free  chamber  style,  and,  from  this,  the 
theatrical  style.  The  invention  of  the  opera,  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  has  chiefly  contributed  to  the 
splendour  and  variety  of  modem  vocal  music,  and 
the  astonishing  improvement  of  the  most  various 
instruments  greatly  advanced  instrumental  music, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  harmony,  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  eighteenth  century.  (See  the  history  of  music  in 
the  articles  of  the  various  countries.)  The  merit  of 
the  advancement  of  vocal  music  is  claimed  particu- 
larly by  the  Italians ;  the  improvement  of  instru- 
mental music  by  the  Germans  and  French.  As  to 
the  modern  mathematical  systems  of  music,  liny  gens, 
Saveur  (about  1701),  Rameau  (about  1722)  and  Euler 
(Mathematical  Inquiries  respecting  Music),  deserve 
to  be  mentioued  as  inventors.  The  history  of  music 
1ms  been  treated  fully  by  Giaiub.  Martini  (Storiu 
delta  Musica,  Bologna,  1757  et  seq.),  by  Marpnrg 
(Kritische  E'mleitung  in  die  Geschichle  und  Grand- 
satze  der  alien  und  neuern  Musik,  Berlin,  1750),  by 
Buroey  (q.  v.),  from  whose  great  work  that  of  Husby 
(London,  1820,  2  vols.)  was  compiled,  by  Hawkins, 
and  by  J.  N.  Forkel  (Allgemeine  Geschichte  der 
Musik,  2  vols.,  4to,  not  finished).  Von  Hammer 
gives  contributions  to  the  history  of  Oriental  music, 
from  the  Persian,  in  his  Fundgruben  des  Orients  (-1th 
vol.);  see,  also,  Pauw's  Recherchet;  and.  for  the 
music  of  Egypt  and  Abyssinia,  a  letter  by  Bruce,  in 
Burney's  General  History  of  Music. 

MUSIC,  Sacred.  Almost  all  nations  who  have 
an  established  religious  service  have  made  music  an 
important  part  of  it ;  and,  in  a  general  sense,  we 
might  give  the  name  of  sacred  music  to  all  music 
employed  in  religious  festivals,  even  before  the 
Christian  era,  as  that  of  the  Egyptians,  Hebrews, 
Greeks,  and  Romans,  as  well  as  to  the  religious 
songs  of  the  bards  and  scalds.  The  early  Christians, 
who  were  led  by  various  passages  in  their  sacred 
writings  to  employ  religious  songs,  introduced  at 
their  religious  meetings,  particularly  in  the  Eastern 
churches,  the  singing  of  the  psalms  and  hymns,  which 
are  to  be  found  in  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament, 
and  to  which  the  Jewish  converts  had  been  already 
accustomed  in  their  assemblies.  They  sang,  also, 
at  the  Lord's  supper  and  at  the  agapes.  At  the 
synod  of  Laodicea  (364),  regular  songs  were  intro- 
duced, which  were  sung  from  notes  by  persons 
appointed  for  this  purpose.  The  Western  churches 
received,  through  Amhrosius  (q.  v.),  bishop  ot 
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»,  a  regular  church  music,  similar  to  the  East- 
ern. Probably  this  possessed  a  regular  modulation 
and  rhythm,  only  that  both  were  defective  through 
tlie  imperfection  of  the  music  at  that  time ;  and  the 
latter  appears  to  have  been  limited  to  long  and  short 
tones:  the  first  was  founded  upon  the  Grecian  modes 
remaining  in  Italy,  and  was  very  poor.  Perhaps 
many  of  the  melodies  of  Grecian  and  Roman  hymns 
now  received  won  is  adapted  to  the  religions  worship 
of  the  Christians.  The  Christian  fathers  bear  wit- 
ness to  the  use  of  songs  hi  the  Christian  communities 
in  the  first  century,  and  many  of  them,  as  Am- 
hrosius  and  Augustine,  were  great  admirers  of  them. 
In  regard  to  the  manner  of  singing  in  the  first  assem- 
blies, it  was  sometimes  in  solo,  sometimes  alternately, 
and  sometimes  there  was  a  chorus  of  the  whole 
assembly,  who  united  in  repeating  short  passages, 
before  sung  or  read,  from  which,  probably,  the  female 
sex  was  at  first  excluded.  For  the  regular  ordering 
of  the  singing,  precentors  were  instituted  in  the  fourth 
century,  wrio  were  consiuereo  as  interior  omcers  oi 
the  church.  Schools  appropriated  to  singing  were 
instituted  later,  and  only  in  a  few  places.  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great  (500 — 004)  distinguished  himself 
in  the  Roman  church  as  the  founder  of  a  new  sing- 
ing-school, in  which  boys  were  instructed.  It  was 
the  model  of  many  other  institutions  of  this  kind. 
In  consequence  of  this  education  of  persons  for 
singers,  the  singing  was  not  only  more  artificial,  but 
the  people  were  also,  for  the  most  part,  excluded, 
particularly  as  the  hymns  were  in  Latin.  Gregory 
collected  in  bis  Antivhonarivm  the  existing  songs  of 
the  church,  which  he  selected  from  the  best  ancient 
melodies,  improved  and  increased  by  the  addition  of 
new  ones.  The  Gregorian  Chant,  so  called  after 
him,  was  sung  in  unison  with  loud  notes  of  similar 
value,  without  rhythm  and  metre  (by  which  it  is  par- 
ticularly distinguished  from  the  AmbrosianJ,  or  in  the 
old  Grecian  modes,  but  with  a  more  complex  modu- 
lation. This  Gregorian  or  plain  chant,  which,  by 
means  of  Gregory  and  his  successors,  has  been  ex- 
tended throughout  the  West,  is  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  church  music.  It  was  also  called  choral 
tang,  because  it  was  sung  by  a  choir.  The  Gregorian 
Chant  was  first  carried  into  Britain  and  France. 
Charlemagne,  who  laboured  particularly  for  its  dif- 
fusion, caused  several  singing  schools  to  be  estab- 
lished in  France,  and  united  them  with  the  monas- 
teries. The  Gregorian  Chant  was  probably  intro- 
duced into  Germany  by  Boniface,  but  it  wns  first 
generally  diffused  there  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne. 
The  development  of  the  music  for  four  voices  may 
have  been  assist cd  by  the  choral ;  but  musical  instru- 
ments contributed  yet  more  thereto,  as  well  as  to  the 
formation  of  perfect  harmony ;  among  these,  the 
organ  (q.  v.)  particularly,  which  soon  took  the  first 
rank  in  the  churches.  Now  figured  music  arose,  and 
likewise  figured  song  {cantu*  fievrattu),  which,  in 
the  fifteenth  century,  began  to  become  general,  as 
the  custom  grew  up  of  varying,  extending,  and  em- 
bellishing the  accompanying  voices  of  a  melody, 
while  the  chief  voice,  upon  which  the  fundamental 
melody  depended,  remained  unchanged  (hence  it  was 
called  cantut  firmut,  canto  frrmo,  plain-chant) ;  but, 
still,  the  chief  voice  often  became  the  under  voice. 
This  happened  afterwards,  also,  with  melody.  The 
invention  of  measured  music  caused  the  choral  to  be 
performed  in  a  more  regular  measure,  and  gave 
greater  extent  to  harmony.  Choirs  of  singers  now 
became  necessary,  and  singing  was  often  applied, 
especially  in  Italy,  to  heighten  the  splendour  of  reli- 
gious worship.  (See  Italian  Music.)  The  organ 
was  continually  unproved,  after  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  other  instruments,  also,  were  introduced  into  the 
'•'-•^•gainst  which  complaints  were  often  made, 


as  well  as  against  the  new  figured  music  in  general, 
which  found  peculiar  support  in  the  instrumental 
music.  Yet  these  complaints  were  chiefly  directed 
against  the  abuse  of  the  figured  and  instrumental 
music,  and  they  were  not  able  to  banish  them  from 
the  church.  The  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries 
form  a  new  period  of  church  music,  which  was 
extended  by  the  great  masters  in  Italy,  France,  the 
Netherlands,  and  Germany.  Luther's  services  to  the 
German  church  music  are  well  known,  for  which  he 
laboured,  by  means  of  his  friend  SenfleL  During  the 
seventeenth  and  eighteeuth  centuries,  church  music 
became  continually  more  brilliant,  and  always  more 
corrupted  by  the  intermixture  of  profane  music.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  church,  the  sacred  music  is  con- 
uneii  to  nxen  torms  ot  text ;  lor  instance,  tne  text  nt 
the  mass,  the  Offcrtoria,  Tc  Drum,  Salve,  Requiem, 
l'salms.  In  the  Protestant  church,  poets  and  com- 
posers allow  themselves  new  forms.— The  greatest 
modern  composers  of  sacred  music  are  Palastrina, 
Allegri,  Durante,  Morales,  Lolli,  Scarlatti,  Lasso, 
Calaera,  Leo,  Pergolesi,  Handel,  Bach,  Graun, 
Hasse,  Jomelli,  Stoul,  Kerl,  Rolle,  Naumann,  Schula, 
Kuncen,  Wolf,  Mich,  and  Jos.  Haydn,  Motart,  Vol- 
ger,  Cherubini. 

MUSIC  OF  THE  8PHERES.  See  Harmony  of 
the  Spheres. 

MUSK  (moschvs).  The  musk  tribe  have  no 
horns.  In  the  lower  jaw  they  have  eight  incisors, 
and,  in  the  upper,  two  long  tusks,  one  on  each  side, 
projecting  some  distance  from  the  mouth.  They  are 
celebrated  from  one  of  the  species  affording  an  odori- 
ferous substance,  which  has  long  been  used  in  per- 
fume ry  and  medicine.  This  substance  was  long 
known,  before  any  authentic  information  could  be 
obtained  respecting  the  circumstances,  form,  and 
manners  of  the  animals  that  produced  it.  The  prin- 
cipal species  is  the  Thibet  musk  (AT  tnoschifcrns), 
which  is  about  two  to  three  feet  high.  Its  upper 
jaw  is  considerably  longer  than  the  lower.  Its  tasks 
are  nearly  two  inches  long,  and  project  considerably. 
Its  ears  are  long  and  narrow.  The  hair  of  the  body 
is  long,  and  stands  erect ;  each  hair  is  marked,  from 
Up  to  root,  with  waves ;  the  colour,  at  the  lower 
part,  ts  cinereous ;  in  the  middle,  black ;  and  at  the 
tip,  ferruginous.  The  hoofs  are  black,  and  deeply 
cleft.  The  tail  is  very  short.  The  male  is  furnished 
with  a  small  bag,  nearly  of  the  site  of  a  hen's  egg, 
in  which  is  contained  the  musk.  This  hangs  from 
the  abdomen.  A  full  grown  male  will  yield  a 
drachm  and  a  half,  and  an  old  one  two  drachms. 
The  bag  is  furnished  with  two  small  orifices,  the  one 
naked,  and  the  other  covered  with  hairs.  The 
hunters  ait  off  the  bag,  and  tie  it  up  for  sale,  but 
often  adulterate  its  contents  by  mixing  other  matters 
with  them.  It  has  been  asserted,  that  when  the 
musk  bag  is  first  opened,  it  has  a  very  powerful  effect 
on  the  membrane  of  the  nose,  sometimes  even  to  such 
a  degree  as  to  cause  a  flow  of  blood.  This  animal  is 
a  native  of  many  parts  of  Asia,  and  particularly  of 
the  kingdom  of  Thibet.  As  it  is  naturally  timid,  it 
lives  on  the  cliffs  and  summits  of  lofty  mountains.  In 
running,  leaping,  and  climbing,  it  displays  astonish- 
ing agility.  Few  animals  lead  the  hunter  into  greater 
dangers,  or  require  more  address  and  activity  in  the 
chase.  But  the  value  of  the  musk  induces  the  pur- 
suer to  brave  every  danger.  In  the  autumn,  however, 
they  assemble  in  herds,  to  migrate  to  a  more  genial 
climate :  at  this  time  they  are  taken,  or  shot,  in  greet 

0  not  furnish ) 


any  mask. 

These  are  the  memimna  (M.  mtmimna),  a  native  of 
Java  and  Ceylon.  It  is  diminutive,  being  not  more 
than  a  font  and  a  half  long.  The  Java  musk  (M.  Jn- 
vnnicv*)  is  also  small  (alwut  the  site  of  a  rabbit),  with 
remarkably  slender  legs.  But  the  most  beaut  rftd 
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ypedes  Is  the  Guinea  musk  (M.  pug  menu),  which,  | 
[Hit  withstanding  its  name,  is  more  couinuui  in  India 
and  liie  (Oriental  Islajids,  liian  in  Guinea.  This 
graceful  and  diminutive  creature  is  only  about  nine 
inches  in  length,  with  slender  limbs,  and  smooth 
shining  hair.  The  Malays  capture  them  in  great 
numbers,  and  ciirry  then  about  in  cages  for  sale.  I 
The  American  musk  (AT.  Amertcanui)  is  only  the 
young,  or  the  female  of  one  of  the  species  of  South 
American  deer;  and  the  hi.  delicaiuhu  of  Shaw  is 
the  fawn  of  the  American  stag. 

MUSKETOON  ;  a  short  thick  musket,  whose  bore 
is  the  thirty-eighth  part  of  its  length :  it  carries  five 
ounces  of  iron,  or  seven  and  a  hall"  of  lead,  with  an 
equal  quantity  of  powder. 

MUSK  OX  (wiboM  motchatut).  This  animal,  which 
Mr  Biainville  lias  considered  as  intermediate  between 
Ute  sheep  and  ox,  inhabits  the  barren  country  in 
America,  to  the  northward  of  G0°  of  latitude.  This 
district  is  mostly  rocky,  and  destitute  of  wood,  except 
on  the  t sinks  of  the  Larger  streams.    Their  food  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  moose — grass  atone  season, and 
lichens  at  ajiother.    When  they  are  fat,  their  flesh  is 
well  tasted ;  that  of  the  bulls,  and  even  of  the  cows, 
w  hen  lean,  smells  strongly  of  musk.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  shortness  of  their  legs,  they  run  fast,  and  can 
clunb  lulls  and  rocks  with  great  ease.    They  assemble 
in  herds  of  from  twenty  to  thirty.   The  female  brings 
forth  oue  calf  in  May  or  June.    Doctor  Richardson 
states,  if  the  hunters  keep  themselves  concealed  when 
they  ire  upon  one  of  the  herds,  the  poor  animals 
mistake  the  noise  for  thunder,  and  form  themselves 
into  a  group,  crowding  closer  and  closer  as  their  com- 
panions  tail ;  but  should  they  discover  their  enemies, 
either  by  sight  or  by  their  sense  of  smell,  which  Is 
«ery  acute,  they  seek  for  safety  by  instant  flight. 
The  bulls  are,  however,  irascible,  and  will  often  attack 
the  In  inter,  and  endanger  his  life,  particularly  when 
lh«*y  are  wounded.   The  musk  ox  is  about  the  size 
of  a  small  domestic  ox.    Their  horns  are  very  broad 
at  base,  covering  the  forehead  and  crown  of  the  bead; 
they  curve  downwards  between  the  eye  and  ear,  until 
about  the  level  of  the  mouth,  when  they  turn  upwards. 
The  head  is  large  and  broad,  and  the  nose  very  ob- 
tuse.   The  ears  are  short,  and  not  very  conspicuous. 
The  general  colour  of  the  hair  of  the  body  is  brown. 
On  tike  neck  and  between  the  shoulders,  it  is  long, 
matted,  and  somewhat  curled:  this  bushy  state  of  the 
hair  on  those  parts,  causes  the  animal  to  appear 
humped.    The  hair  on  the  back  and  hips  is  also  long, 
but  ues  even  and  smooth.   On  the  shoulders,  sides, 
and  tin  z  ha,  it  is  so  long  as  to  hang  down  below  the 
muklle  of  the  leg.    On  the  centre  of  the  back  it  has 
a  soiled,  brownish-white  mark,  termed,  by  capt.  Parry, 
the  tuddle.    The  tail  is  so  short  as  to  be  concealed  in 
the  far.    There  is  a  large  quantity  of  fine,  brownish, 
ash-<-uli>ured  wool  or  down  among  the  hair.    This  is 
so  fine  and  soft  as  to  resemble  silk,  and  would  be 
highly  useful  in  tlie  arts,  if  it  could  be  procured  in 
tuAoent  quantity.   The  legs  are  short  anil  thick,  and 
tiu-uehed  witli  narrow  hoofs,  resembling  those  of  the 
moose.    The  female,  which  is  smaller  than  the  male, 
hai  also  smaller  horns,  whose  bases  do  not  touch. 
The  frst  account  of  this  animal  was  given  by  M. 
Jcremif,  io  bis  travels  in  the  northern  part  of  Ame~ 
nca,  after  which  it  was  noticed  by  every  subsequent 
voyager.    Pennant,  however,  was  the  first  who  sys- 
tematically arranged  and  described  it,  from  the  skin 
of  a  iemale  sent  to  England  by  Meame.    As  is  ob- 
<*rved  by  doctor  Richardson,  it  is  remarkable,  among 
Die  American  animals,  for  never  having  had  more  than 
■«e  specific  appellation,  whilst  other  animals,  of  less  in- 
tense have  been  honoured  with  a  long  list  of  synonyms. 
See  Richardson's  Faun.  Am.  Bar.  from  which  the 
toregoing  accuunt  has  been  principally  derive.!. 


MUSK  RAT  (fiber).  This  well  known  animal, 
which  is  SO  closely  allied  in  form  and  manners  to  the 
beaver,  has  a  thick  and  blunt  nose,  and  short  ears , 
which  are  almost  concealed  in  its  fur.  The  colour 
of  its  body  is  reddish-brown ;  the  belly  and  breast  are 
of  an  ash-colour,  slightly  mixed  with  a  ferruginous 
tint.  The  hair  is  soft  and  glossy,  and  beneath  it  is  a 
thick  coat,  which  is  much  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
hats.  On  the  hinder  feet,  instead  of  the  web  con- 
necting the  toes,  as  in  the  heaver,  there  is  a  stiff 
fringe  of  hair,  which  is  closely  set,  and  projects  from 
the  sides  ;  the  front  toes  are  free  and  unconnected. 
The  tail  is  thin  at  the  edges,  and  compressed,  covered 
with  small  scales,  with  a  few  scattered  hairs,  is  about 
nine  inches  long,  or  nearly  that  of  the  body,  which  is 
twelve.  The  flesh  is  not  eatable  from  the  strong 
odour  of  musk  which  pervades  it.  The  musk  rat  is 
exceedingly  common  in  most  parts  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  particularly  in  the  Northern.  In 
Carolina,  Georgia,  etc.,  Bartram  states  that  it  is  never 
found  within  one  hundred  miles  of  the  sea  coast. 
These  animals  reside  along  small  streams,  mill  races, 
and  ponds,  apparently  forming  their  habitations  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  locality.  Where  the 
banks  nave  some  elevation,  they  form  large  and  exten- 
sive burrows,  which  have  entrances  below  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  gradually  ascend  till  they  terminate 
in  a  chamber  above  the  level  of  high  water.  These 
burrows  are  most  frequently  made  under  the  roots  of 
trees,  or  in  other  situations  of  difficult  access.  These 
excavations  are  of  great  injury  to  artificial  embank- 
ments along  canals  and  rivers,  by  permitting  the  water 
to  undermine,  and  to  make  large  breaches  in  them. 
When,  however,  these  animals  inhabit  low  and  marshy 
situations,  they  construct  houses  not  very  unlike  those 
of  the  beaver,  composed  of  reeds,  &c,  mixed  with 
clay.  These  houses  have  several  subterraneous 
passages  leading  to  them,  and  are  inhabited  by  many 
individuals  during  the  winter  ;  but  in  the  warm  wea- 
ther, they  desert  them  entirely,  and  dwell  in  pairs, 
whilst  they  rear  their  young,  or  which  they  have  from 
three  to  six  at  a  litter.  The  houses  are  constructed 
in  the  marsh  or  swamp,  but  not  in  the  stream  or  pond, 
and  a  new  one  erected  every  season.  Ilenrne  says, 
tliat  tlie  tops  of  these  houses  are  favourite  breeding 
places  for  the  geese,  which  bring  forth  their  young 
there,  without  tlie  fear  of  being  molested  by  foxes, 
or  any  other  destructive  animal,  except  the  eagle. 
He  also  states,  that,  on  Hudson's  bay,  instead  of 
making  their  houses  on  the  banks  of  the  water,  they 
build  them  on  the  ice,  always  taking  care  to  leave  a 
liole,  to  permit  them  to  dive  for  their  food.  When 
tlie  weather  is  so  severe  as  to  freeze  these  holes,  and 
they  suffer  from  hunger,  there  is  strong  reason  to  be- 
lieve, that  they  prey  on  each  other.  Their  usual  food 
is  the  roots,  &c.  of  aquatic  plants,  particularly  the 
calamus  -.  they  also  destroy  immense  quantities  of  the 
different  species  of  fresh  water  muscles  (unto),  the 
shells  of  which  are  always  to  be  seen  about  the  en- 
trance of  their  burrows.  They  will  also  feed  on  fruit, 
and  one  of  the  common  baits  used  in  traps  for  them,  is 
an  apple.  They  swim  remarkably  well,  and  are  capa- 
ble of  remaining  under  water  for  a  considerable  time. 
They  usually  come  forth  in  the  night,  generally  re- 
maining in  the  burrows  during  the  day  time.  Among 
the  traders  to  the  north,  they  are  known  under  the 
name  of  musquash. 

MUSSC  HEN  BROEK,  Pktkrvan,  a  celebrated 
natural  philosopher,  born  at  Leyden,  in  1692, 
studied  in  the  university  of  that  city,  and  entered 
upon  the  practice  of  medicine.  Similarity  of  scien- 
tific tastes  united  him  (1717)  in  a  close  intimacy 
with  the  celebrated  S'Gravesande,  with  whom  he 
pursued  bis  studies  in  natural  philosophy.  After 
j  practising  his  profession  four  years,  Musscbenbroek 
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appointed  (1719)  professor  of  philosophy  nnd 
mathematics,  and  extraordinary  professor  of  medicine 
at  Duisburg,  and  soon  acquired  such  a  reputation 
that  he  was  called  (1723)  to  fill  the  philosophical  and 
mathematical  chair  at  Utrecht,  and,  in  1740,  was 
invited  to  Leyden,  to  occupy  the  place  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Wittichius.  He  died  there  in  1761. 
His  principal  works  are  Eiemrnta  Phytic*;  Tenta- 
mina  Esperimentorum  (1731) ;  Instiiutiones  Physic* 
(1748);  Compendium  Physic*  Ejtperimentalis  (1762). 
Musschenbroek  rendered  important  services  to 
science.  His  experiments  and  his  calculations 
prove  his  sagacity  and  accuracy.  He  invented  the 
pyrometer,  which  has  since  been  improved  by 
Lambert. 

MUST ;  the  juice  of  the  grape,  which  by  fermen- 
tation is  converted  into  wine,  in  the  wine  countries 
this  unfermented  sweet  must  is  distinguished  from 
tl»e  sour  must,  or  unripe  wine,  of  a  year  old.  Fresh 
must  contains  a  good  ileal  of  sugar  and  mucilage, 
which  last  disposes  it  to  fermentation.  It  can  be 
kept  In  close  vessels,  after  the  mucilage  has  been 
precipitated. 

MUSTARD  (sinapis  nigra)  is  a  native  of  Europe, 
and  is  very  commonly  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  the 
seeds,  which,  when  powdered  and  mixed  with  vine- 
gar, form  a  well  known  pungent  condiment  in  daily 
use.  The  root  is  annual ;  the  stem  three  or  four 
feet  high ;  the  lower  leaves  are  I y rate,  and  the 
upper  ones  lanceolate  and  entire ;  the  flowers  are 
small  and  yellow.  It  belongs  to  the  natural  family 
cruciferx ,  and  is  known  by  the  smooth,  four-cornered 
pods,  which  are  pressed  close  to  the  stem.  Table  ■ 
mustard,  mixed  with  warm  water,  and  taken  in 
considerable  ipiniUities,  acts  as  an  emetic,  and,  as 
such,  is  so  much  the  more  valuable  from  its  being 
always  at  hand.  The  white  mustard  {S.  alba)  is 
milder  than  the  preceding,  and,  on  this  account,  is  [ 
more  agreeable  to  some  palates. 

MUSTER,  in  a  military  sense ;  a  review  of  troops 
under  arms,  to  see  if  they  be  complete  and  In  good 
order ;  to  take  an  account  of  their  numbers,  the  con- 
dition they  are  in,  viewing  their  arms  and  accoutre- 
ments, &c. 

MUSTER  ROLL ;  a  list  of  the  officers  and  men 
in  every  regiment,  troop,  or  company,  which  is 
delivered  to  the  inspecting  field-officer,  muster-mas- 
ter, regimental  or  district  paymaster  (as  the  case 
may  lie),  w  hereby  their  condition  is  known. 

MUTINY,  on  board  of  a  merchant  vessel,  was  not 
formerly  punishable  by  death,  in  Britain  ;  but  now, 
by  statute  11  and  12  William  HI.,  c.  7,  sec.  9,  made 
perpetual  by  6  George  I.,  c.  19,  it  is  enacted,  that 
any  seaman  or  mariner,  who  shall,  in  any  place 
where  the  admiral  has  jurisdiction,  lay  violent  hands 
on  his  commander,  whereby  to  hinder  him  from  fight- 
ing in  defence  of  the  ship  and  goods  committed  to 
his  charge,  or  shall  confine  his  master,  or  make  or 
endeavour  to  make  a  revolt  in  the  ship,  shall  suffer 
pains  of  death,  loss  of  lands,  goods,  and  chattels,  as 
pirates,  felons,  and  robbers  upon  the  seas  have  suf- 
fered and  ought  to  suffer.  Similar  offences,  such  as 
the  running  away  with  the  ship,  or  any  barge,  boat, 
ordnance,  ammunition,  goods,  or  mercJiaudises,  the 
yielding  of  them  up  voluntarily  to  pirates,  the  bring- 
ing of  seducing  messages  from  pirates,  enemies,  or 
rebels,  the  confederating  with,  or  attempting  to  cor- 
rupt, any  commander  or  mariner  to  yield  up  or  run 
away  with  the  ship,  &c ,  the  turning  pirate,  or  going 
over  to  pirates,  are,  by  the  same  acts,  punishable  in 
the  same  way.  By  other  statutes,  the  wilful  destruc- 
tion, casting  away,  or  burning  of  any  ship,  with 
intent  to  injure  the  owner,  is  punishable  with  death. 
In  case  of  mutiny,  the  master  is  justified  in  using 
means  sufficient  to  repress  it;  and  if  the  death  of  J 


any  of  the  mutineers  ensue,  the  master  is  justified, 

Erovided  the  force  which  he  uses  be  fairly  required 
y  the  exigency  of  the  occasion ;  and  the  master's 
conduct  is  not  to  be  scanned  too  nicely,  as  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  that  he  is  generally  far  removed  from 
all  assistance,  and  that  his  own  safely  and  that  of 
the  ship  and  cargo  chiefly  depend  upon  the  due 
maintenance  of  his  authority.  Mutiny  in  the  royal 
navy  is  punishable  under  the  provisions  of  the  statute 
22  George  II.,  c.  33,  which  contains  the  rules  or 
articles  of  the  navy.  Among  the  numerous  offences 
enumerated  in  Uiat  statute,  those  which  partake  of 
the  character  of  mutiny  are  as  follows :  the  running 
away  with  the  ship,  or  any  ordnance,  ammunition,  or 
stores  belonging  thereto,  the  making  or  endeavouring 
to  make  any  mutinous  assembly,  the  uttering  of  any 
words  of  sedition  or  mutiny,  the  concealing  of  any 
traitorous  or  mutinous  design,  the  striking  of  a 
superior  officer,  or  drawing  or  offering  to  draw  or 
lift  up  any  weapon  against  him,  being  in  the  execu- 
tion of  his  duty,  on  any  pretence  whatsoerer,the  pre- 
suming to  quarrel  with  a  superior  officer,  being  in 
the  execution  of  his  office,  or  the  disobeying  of  any 
lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer.  All  the  above 
offences  are  punisliable  with  death.  With  regard  to 
some,  and  those  the  least  heinous  of  them,  the  court 
martial  has  a  discretionary  power  of  awarding  a  less 
punishment.  The  behaving  with  contempt  towartls 
a  superior  officer,  being  in  the  execution  of  his  office, 
the  concealing  of  traitorous  or  mutinous  words  spoken 
by  any,  to  the  prejudice  of  his  majesty  or  government, 
or  the  concealing  of  any  words,  practice,  or  design, 
tending  to  the  ninderancc  of  the  service,  and  not 
revealing  the  same  to  the  commanding  officer,  and 
the  endeavouring  to  make  a  disturbance  on  account 
of  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  victuals,  or  on  sny 
other  ground,  are  punishable  with  such  punishment 
as  a  court-martial  shall  think  fit  to  award.  Mutiny 
in  the  army  is  punisliable  under  the  mutiny  act.  By 
this  act  the  king  is  empowered  to  make  articles 
of  war;  i.  e.,  rules  or  orders  for  the  better  govern- 
ment of  the  army.  The  mutiny  act  provides  that  no 
offence  shall  be  made  punishable  with  death,  except 
those  which  are  specified  therein.  These  are,  mutiny 
and  sedition  ;  not  endeavouring  to  suppress  the  same ; 
not  giving  information  of  the  same  to  the  command- 
ing officer  ;  misbehaviour  before  the  enemy  ;  shame- 
fully abandoning  or  giving  up  a  post;  compelling 
the  commanding  officer  so  to  do ;  leaving  one's  post 
before  relieved ;  being  found  sleeping  on  one's  post ; 
holding  correspondence  with  any  rebel  or  enemy  ; 
entering  into  terms  with  the  same,  without  the 
license  of  his  majesty  or  of  the  commanding  officer ; 
striking  or  using  violence  towards  a  superior  officer, 
being  in  the  execution  of  his  duty  ;  disobeying  any 
lawful  command  of  a  superior  officer ;  and  deserting. 
The  laws  of  the  United  States  of  America,  for  the 
punishment  of  mutiny  in  the  army  and  navy,  and  on 
board  merchant  ships,  are  very  similar  to  those  of 
Britain. 

MUTIS,  Joseph  CEtKSTfNO,  a  celebrated  bota- 
nist, born  at  Cadis,  in  1732,  was  assistant  professor 
of  anatomy  at  Madrid,  and  made  botany  the  parti- 
cular object  of  his  attention.  Having  accompanied 
the  viceroy  don  Pedro  Mesia  de  la  Cerda  to  New 
Grenada,  in  the  capacity  of  his  physician,  Mutis 
enriched  his  favourite  science  with  the  description 
of  unknown  plants  in  that  region.  We  are  indebted 
to  him  for  the  first  accurate  accounts  of  various  sorts 
of  cinchona,  on  which  he  published  a  treatise.  He 
died  in  1808.  His  Flora  of  Bogota,  left  unfinished 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  was  completed  by  his 
nephew. 

MUTUAL  INSTRUCTION  is  the  name  given  to 
that  arrangement  of  schools  by  which  the  more  able 
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in  every  class  assist  and  superintend  their 
pupils.    This  name,  which  originated  in 
France,  is  not  appropriate,  as  mutual  instruction 
does  not,  in  fact,  take  place,  but  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  scholars  occupy  the  place  of  the  master, 
while  the  less  able  do  not  in  turn  instruct  them. 
The  origin  of  this  system  may  be  traced  to  India, 
where  the  traveller  Delia  V'alle  found  it  established 
as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century.  Tiie  object  of  this 
system  is  to  carry  on  schools  chiefly  by  means  of  the 
scholars  themselves,  and  to  instruct  an  uncommon 
number  of  pupils  at  once  (Lancaster  had  880  together, 
and  says  that  he  could  teach  1000),  with  compara- 
tively few  masters  and  little  expense.   The  pupils 
are  divided  into  small  classes,  each  instructed  by 
one  of  the  more  advanced  scholar-,  in  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  &c,  as  far  as  the  little  teacher 
has  been  taught  previously  by  the  master.  Such 
little  teachers  are  called  monitors,  and  have  a  class 
*4  about  ten  ou  a  bench,  or,  as  Bell  prefers,  standing 
in  a  semicircle.    The  oldest  and  most  trustworthy 
pupils  have  the  superintendence  as  general  monitors. 
<  »tber  assistants  take  care  of  the  lower  departments 
of  service,  or  the  police  of  the  school;  one  notes 
•town  the  absent,  one  rules  the  writing-books,  at- 
tends to  the  distribution  of  slates,  &c.    The  strictest 
daciplme  and  order  Wing  observed,  the  whole 
like  a  great  piece  of  clock-work,  which 
the  interference  of  one  part  with 
resembles  an  army,  which  a 
single  man  is  enabled  to  command  by  means  of  order 
and  discipline,  and  because  every  one  knows  precisely 
his  duty.    All  are  instructed,  and  teacliers  are  formed 
same  time.    Cheapness  is  always  kept  in 
The  pupils  commence  learning  writing  by 
making  figures  on  tables  covered  with  sand;  then 
old  paper,  written  or  printed  on  one  side,  is  taken. 
In  Fngland,  where  this  system  was  first  introduced 
from  India,  500,000  (in  J^ondon  alone,  8000,  in  forty- 
three?  schools),  in  Ireland,  30,000  children,  are  edu- 
cated according  to  this  method,  which  has  been 
greatly  improved  of  late  years.     Lancaster  was 
engaged,  in  1824,  in  establishing  similar  schools 
under  the  protection  of  Bolivar,  in  the  South 
American  republic  Colombia.    In  the  British  Fast 
Indies,  a  society  at  Calcutta  lias  established  eighty- 
esgirt  schools  on  his  plan,  which  has  been  also 
adopted  at  Malta,  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  the 
Senegal,  in  Sierra  Leone,  and  other  English  colonies. 
The  G  reeks  also  have  made  use  of  this  means  for  the 
establishment  of  elementary  schools  (in  which  they 
were  entirely  deficient),  on  a  cheap  plan,  at  Athens, 
Argos. and  on  the  islands.    From  France,  an  interest 
fur  them  was  excited  in  Italy,  where  Tuscany  and 
Parma  (the  latter  since  1822)  have  permitted  their 
In  Naples  and  in  Spain,  where 
schools  were  established  under  the  cortes  of 
IKS? I  and  1822,  in  the  principal  towns,  they  were 
prohibited  in  1823.    France  had,  in  1821,  as  many 
as  1197  schools  for  children,  and  166  regimental 
schools,  according  to  this  system.    The  latter  were 
compelled,  under  the  Bourbons,  to  renounce  this 
awthod  entirely,  and  the  constant  opposition  of  the 
ecclesiastics  and  the  ministry  lessened  the  numlier  of 
the  former,  it  being  considered  dangerous,  and 
favouring  of  liberalism,  to  keep  on  foot  such  an  insti- 
tution for  the  improvement  of  the  nation,  in  a  coun- 
try, where,  amongst  24,000,000  of  adults,  only 
y.00O/XX)  could  write  and  read,  and  of  6,000,000  of 
1,600,000  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  school 
milar  cause,  this  system  was 
prohibited  in  the  Austrian  army  and  throughout 
Austria ;  and,  in  Russia,  the  seal  with  which  it  was 
at  first  received  soon  abated,  so  lliat  only  attempts 
on  a  very  small  scale  were  allowed.   The  Danish 


government,  on  the  contrary,  began,  In  1819,  with 
'great  «eal  and  success,  to  introduce  these  schools  in 
Denmark,  Holstein,  and  Sleswick.  lite  plan,  though 
not  the  same  in  all  particulars,  resembles,  in  its 
chief  traits,  that  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.    The  num- 
ber of  schools  in  that  country  has  rapidly  increased, 
and,  according  to  a  late  report,  amounted,  in  1829, 
to  2646.     Professor  Schuhmacher,  rector  of  the 
cathedral  school  at  Sleswick,  in  a  report  on  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  instruction,  observes,  that  it  is  excel- 
lent, so  long  as  it  limits  itself  to  matters  of  mecluuiical 
skill  or  of  mere  memory.     It  saves  time  for  the 
teacher  and  pupil ;  it  saves  expense  in  the  business 
of  education,  and  is  highly  beneficial  for  all  elemen- 
tary schools  containing  a  large  number  of  pupils, 
differing  so  muc  h  in  knowledge  and  intellig€«nce, 
that  one  teacher  cannot  instruct  them  all  at  the  same 
time,  but  is  obliged  to  divide  them  into  many  classes. 
This  method,  however,  is  superfluous  in  schools  in 
which  the  number  of  pupils  is  so  small  Utat  the 
teacher  can  superintend  nnd  instruct  them  conveni- 
ently, particularly  where  all  the  members  of  one  class 
have  made  nearly  equal  progress.    And  even  in 
common  schools,  it  would  be  injurious  to  strive  to 
bring  every  thing  into  this  form,  as  it  would  put  a 
stop  to  tlie  highest  kind  of  instruction ;  and  in  the 
institutions  for  a  more  advanced  stage  of  education, 
where  a  scientific  spirit,  independent  thought,  the 
formation  of  the  judgment  ami  taste,  are  the  objects, 
it  is  more  peculiarly  inapplicable.  Much  information 
respecting  this  method  in  Denmark  is  contained  in 
the  Progrea  de  C  Knseignement  Mutuel  en  Dane- 
mark,  extrait  a" an  Rapport  an  Hoi,  par  M.  d  Abram- 
ton.  Major,  &c.  (Copenhagen,  1825).   The  proper 
field  of  this  system  is,  imdoubtedly,  elementary 
instruction.   It  will  hardly  be  denied  that  it  is  of 

Sjreat  assistance  in  teaching  the  rudiments  of  know- 
edge,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering,  besides  accus- 
toming the  pupils  to  habits  of  order.  It  will  also  be 
admitted,  at  least  by  all  who  live  in  popular  govern- 
ments, that  every  individual  ought  to  lie  taught  read- 
ing and  writing,  without  which,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  lie  is  excluded  from  half  the  benefits  of 
existence.  Where,  therefore,  a  large  population  is 
imperfectly  supplied  with  the  means  of  instruction, 
schools  of  Ulis  character  will  be  of  great  lienefit. 
Besides,  all  primary  instruction  must  be  addressed 
chiefly  to  the  memory,  notwithstanding  learning  by 
rote  is  so  much  decried  in  our  day  ;  and  teachers,  we 
nagiuc,  might  often  accelerate  the  progress  of  their 
upils  in  the  branches  taught  in  early  childhood, 
a  uiore  extensive  application  of  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction.  The  late  king  of  Portugal 
established,  in  1824,  a  central  school  on  these  prin- 
ciples, at  Lisbon,  through  the  instrumentality  of  pro- 
fessor Lecocq  ;  but  it  has  probably  long  since  been 
destroyed  by  the  violent  convulsions  of  that  unhappy 
country. 

MYCF.NJ3  ;  an  ancient  city  of  Argolis,  Pelopon- 
nesus, eighty  stadia  from  Argos,  built  by  Perseus.  It 
was  the  residence  of  Agamemnon,  and  its  ruins  are 
still  seen  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  described 
by  Pausanias.  The  Lions'  gate,  the  vaulted  build- 
ing of  enormous  stones,  called  the  treasury  of  Atretut 
&c,  are  minutely  described  by  Leake  (Travel*  in'tkc 
Af urtHi ,  1830). 

MYCONI  (anciently  Afyconus);  an  island  in  the 
department  of  the  Northern  Cyclndes,in  the  Grecian 
Archipelago,  about  twenty-one  miles  in  circuit ;  Ion. 
25*  23'  E.  ;  lat,  37°  27'  N.  ;  the  population,  at  pre- 
sent, is  about  4500,  according  to  Anderson  ( Obserra- 
Hon*,  &c,  1830).  They  are  Greek  Christians,  and 
distinguished  navigators.  The  chief  town,  Myconl, 
a  seaport,  contains  about  4000  inhabitant'-.  The  soil 
is  dry  and  mountainous,  but  the  mountains  are  not 
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MVLITTA — M  V  RIO  R  AM  A. 


very  high.  It  produces  little  wheat,  but  plenty  of 
barley,  raisins,  ami  tigs,  with  some  obvea.  Partridges, 
quails,  turtle-doves,  beccaficos,  and  rabbits,  are  in  the 
greatest  plenty. 

MYLITTA  ;  the  Venus  of  the  Assyrians  (with 
the  Arabians,  Aiitta,  and  with  the  Persians,  Mythra). 
She  was,  as  goddess  of  tiie  moon,  the  female  principle 
of  generation.  Among  the  licentious  Babylonians,  it 
was  the  custom  for  every  woman  to  prostitute  herself 
once  to  a  stranger  for  a  certain  sum  of  money,  in  the 
temple  of  Venus  Mylitta.  The  money  was  deposited 
by  the  woman  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple.  Hero- 
dotus relates,  that  the  women,  with  wreaths  on  their 
heads,  seated  themselves  In  the  porticoes  of  the 
temple,  through  which  the  strangers  passed  to  make 
their  selection.  They  dared  not  return  home  till 
some  stranger  had  thrown  into  their  lap  the  money, 
whh  these  words,  "  I  invoke  for  you  the  goddess 
Mylitta." 

MYLNE,  Robkrt  ;  an  architect  of  eminence, 
memorable  as  the  builder  of  Blackfriars  bridge  across 
the  Thames,  which  was  commenced  in  1760,  and 
completed  in  1770.  It  was  the  first  work  of  the  kind 
executed  in  Britain,  in  which  arches  approaching  to 
the  form  of  an  ellipsis  were  substituted  for  semi- 
circles, by  means  of  which  the  roadway  is  brought 
much  nearer  to  a  level  surface  than  in  bridges  con- 
structed on  the  old  plan.  Mr  Mylne  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  in  1734,  and,  after  receiving  his  educa- 
tion in  his  native  city,  travelled  to  Rome,  where  he 
resided  five  years;  and  where,  In  1758,  he  gained  the 
first  prise  of  the  academy  of  St  Luke,  in  the  first 
class  of  architecture.  On  returning  to  Britain,  his 
plan  for  the  contemplated  Blackfriars  bridge  was 
preferred  to  all  others,  and  he  was  employed  to 
superintend  that  great  public  work.  He  also  ob- 
tained the  appointment  of  surveyor  of  St  Paul's 
cathedral ;  and  he  it  was  who  suggested  the  felicitous 
inscription  on  that  building  to  the  memory  of  Wren : 
— "  Si  monumentura  qtuerus,  circumspice"  (If  you  in- 
quire for  his  monument,  look  around) .  Among  other 
buildings  erected  or  altered  by  him,  may  be  men- 
tioned, Rochester  cathedral,  Greenwich  hospital, 
King's  Weston,  Ardiucaple  house,  and  Iuverary 
castle.    He  died  in  1811. 

MYOLOGY  ;  the  branch  of  anatomy  relating  to 
the  muscles.    See  Anatomy. 

MYOPIA.    See  Shvrtsighttdne**. 

MYRIAD;  ten  thousand:  in  poetical  language, 
it  generally  implies  an  innumerable  multitude. 

MYRIAPODA.  This  class  of  animals  was  first 
formed  by  doctor  Zeach,  after  having  been  placed  in 
different  orders  by  various  naturalists  before  his  time. 
Liniveus  arranged  them  under  the  apterous  insects, 
under  the  general  names  of  lulus  and  Scolopendra. 
Fabricius  placed  them  in  his  class  Mitosata;  Latreille, 
Cuvier,  and  Dumeril,  among  the  insects;  and  La- 
marck, as  a  division  of  his  class  Aracbnides. 

In  their  general  structure,  organisation,  and  in  the 
situation  and  functions  of  their  respiratory  apparatus, 
the  M  yriapoda  resemble  insects.  These  consist  of  two 
air  tubes,  extending  longitudinally  and  parallel  to  each 
other,  the  whole  length  of  the  body,  which  receive 
and  transmit  the  air  through  the  medium  of  numerous 
lateral  spiracles.  The  animals  of  this  class  have  a 
strong  resemblance  to  serpent*,  their  feet  being  close- 
ly approximated  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  their 
body.  The  mandibles  are  bi-articulated,  and  imme- 
diately followed  by  a  quadrifid  piece  in  the  form  of 
a  lip  with  articulated  divisions  resembling  little  feet, 
which,  from  its  position,  corresponds  to  the  ligula  of 
the  Crustacea ;  there  are  then  two  pairs  of  small  feet 
resembling  large  hooks  ;  they  have  two  short  anten- 
na*, composed  of  seven  joints  in  some,  and,  in  others, 
they  ore  numerous  and  *elttceoua;  their  eyes  are 


composed  of  a  union  of  ocelli,  although  some  have  a 
distinct  cornea  ;  the  stigmata  are  very  small,  consist- 
ing of  eighteen  or  twenty  annuii ;  they  have  two  den- 
tated  mandibles,  fitted  for  braising  or  cutting  their 
food,  and  divided  transversely  by  a  suture,  am?  a  lip 
without  palpi,  farmed  of  united  portions. 

The  myriapoda  live  and  increase  in  siie  longer  than 
insects,  as  two  years  are  required  to  render  them  adult. 
They  are  found  under  stones,  the  bark  of  trees,  &c, 
and  frequently  burrow  in  the  earth  i  their  food  con. 
sists  of  vegetable  substances.  They  are  generally 
known  by  the  name  of  Millipedei. 

ORDER  I.  CH1LOGNATHA. 

mouth  1&tmS£7 w^SreavuSSS^aai  tbe'VSi^rtd^S 

by  sutures  ;  two  or  four  anterior  feet,  united  at  their  hue,  like 


pedipalpi  ;  and  the  spiracle*  are  indistinct 

The  body  of  the  animal*  rampociof  this  order  U  frequent 
cy  Undrical,  and  it*  covering  generally  crustareous  ;  the  feet  are 


very  short,  they  walk  slowly,  and  are  capable  of  rolling  them  - 
helve*  up  into  a  bail.   The  first  segment  of  the  body  U 
and  every  segment  has  usually  two  pair*  of  feet:  the  at 


are  thickest  toward*  the 


Family  E.  AnoniFORMiA. 


Body  usually  linear,  covered  with  a  solid  .kin,  and  w 
any  anal  appendages ;  antenna?  thickest  toward*  the  end  ; 
fewer  than  thirty  two  feet. 

lultu  n  ' 
liudrieal ; 
leg*  nuruei 
the  rings. 


scaly  *lde*. 
mity ; 
Fol\ 


PI.  SI.  fig.  17.    Body  *nake. shaped  and  ey- 

Duar,  with  the  second  joint  longer  than  the  tlmd : 
;  there  Is  no  ridge  or  sharp  edge  on  the  sides  of 

Family  II.  Pknicillata. 

very  soft,  with  ridged 


twenty-four  feet 

;  I8L   The  antenna-  are  short, 
filiform,  mnnilifonn,  and  inserted  under  the  anterior  margin  of 


jftxemu  lagwut.  PI.  SI.  fig.  18.    The  antenna?  are  i 
tn,  mnnilifonn,  and  in->e 
the  head  .  destitute  of  palpi 
■ales  on  the  sides. 

extremity  ;  having  twenty-four  feet. 

ORDER  II.  CHILOPODA. 


body  soft,  depressed,  and  with 
fasciculi  uf  scales  on  the'  sides",  and  •  pencil  of  ciliated  scahai  at 


The  mouth  is  composed  of  two  mandible*,  with  a  small  pal- 

iilderedin 
process  w 
find,  the  two  lateral  division*  being 


pears  as  if  it  had  been  sol 
in  •  *pooiilike 


with 


piform  appcr 
the  middle,  a 
tated  edges ;  the  lip  I 

the  longest,  and  annulaied  transversely  .  body  depressed,  whit 
a  coriaceous,  membranous,  or  flexible  covering,  and  each  seg. 
ment  provided  with  a  pair  of  feet ;  anteniue  setaceous,  com  pitt- 
ed of  numerous  joints ;  spiraclr*  distinct 

Family  I.  In.«qoipkdx8. 

Body  elongated,  but  not  worm-shaped  or  linear,  divided  be- 
low into  fifteen  segments,  each  provided  with  a  pair  of  feet, 
and  covered  above  with  eight  plates  or  half  segments  in  the 

form  of  fccutelli  and  concealing  the  -piracies ;  feet  elongated. 


especially  the  last  pair,  whh  a  very  long  and  jointed  tar»u«  , 
eyes  large  and  compound. 

Scutigtra  arunroidet.  PI.  31.  fig.  19.  The  sntennir  are 
many-jointed  and  setaceous,  and  greatly  longer  than  the  head  , 
mandibles  two,  with  slender  palpi  adhering  to  the  beck  of  the 
internal  lip ;  the  posterior  lip  provided  with  two  strong-pierced 
hooks  i  body  elongated,  11  near ;  having  thirty  feet 

Family  II.  M^v\r%i>a. 

Body  vermiform  and  linear,  with  the  segments  equal  both 
above  and  below  ;  feet  equal,  with  the  exception  of  the  two 
last,  which  are  long,  and  form  a  kind  of  tail ;  eyes  granulated  i 
aptrarle*  lateral. 

LirAoAitu  frrficatuM.  PI.  31.  fig.  SO  The  stigmata  are  late- 
ral ;  the  body  divided  into  a  similar  number  of  segments,  both 
above  and  beneath,  each  bearing  a  pair  of  feet;  the  superior 
plnte*  alternately  longer  ami  shorter,  and  overlapping  each 
other  close  to  the  extremity  ;  fifteen  pairs  of  feet 

Scoloymdra  manitnni.  II.  SI.  fig.il-  The  antenna* conirn- 
•etaccous,  consisting  of  seveuteen  snbeonic  joints;  mouth 
covered  by  hemispheric  galea* ;  eaterior  palpi,  with  a  double, 
peduncle  j  mandibles  strong  and  horny ;  Uie  upper  lip  cleft ; 
segment*  of  the  body  margined;  autcrior  pair  of  feet  small, 
the  last  pair  being  largest ;  en; lit  eyes,  four  on  each  side  of  the 
head,  arranged  in  a  rhomboidal  form. 

MYRIORAMA  (Greek,  «^*.-.  ten  thousand, 
*f«v*«,  view};  a  sort  of  landscape  kaleidoscope  recent- 
ly invented  by  Bres,  of  Paris,  and  improved  by  Clark, 
of  London.  It  is  a  movable  picture,  capable  of 
forming  an  almost  endless  vtiriety  of  picturesque 
scenes,  by  means  of  several  fragments  or  sections  of 
landscapes  on  cards,  which  may  be  placed  together 
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!rt  numberless  combinations.  With  sixteen  cards 
2O.9r2.789<H8S.O00  rhanges  may  l>e  made. 

M  VRMIOONS  ;  a  people  on  the  southern  borders 
of  Thessaly,  who  accompanied  -\chilles  to  the  Trojan 
war.  They  received  their  name  from  Myrmidon,  a 
vm  of  Jupiter  and  Kury  medusa,  or,  according  to  some, 
frota  their  having  been  originally  ants,  ftutunnn.  (See 
.f-^nu.)  The  term  has  received  the  signification  of 
a  bully,  ruffian,  or  satellite  of  tyranny. 

MYRON  ;  a  celebrated  statuary  of  Greece,  who 
was  peculiarly  happy  in  imitating  nature.  He  made 
a  cow  so  much  resembling  life,  that  even  balls  were 
deceiTed,  and  approached  her  a*  if  alive,  as  is  men- 
tioned by  many  epigrams  in  the  Anthologia.  He 
fitiurished  about  442  years  before  Christ. 

MYRRH  ;  a  fragrant,  bitter,  aromatic  gum  resin, 
which  is  obtained  from  an  undetermined  tree  in  Arabia, 
aod  especially  in  Abyssinia.  It  comes  to  us  in  grains 
listing  u  resinous  fracture,  and  a  slightly  acrid  taste. 
According  to  Pelletier,  it  is  composed  of  thirty-four 
parts  of  resin  and  sixty-six  of  gum.  The  Abyssinian 
myrrh  is  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  the 
comes  by  the  way  of  Turkey.  It  is  used  in 
a  great  viiriety  of  medicinal  preparations. 

MYRRH  A;  a  daughter  of  Cinyras,  king  of  Cy- 
prus. She  became  enamoured  of  her  father,  and  in- 
troduced herself  into  his  bed  unknown.  She  had  a 
son  by  hi  in  called  Adonis.  When  Cinyras  was  ap- 
prned  of  the  incest  he  had  committed,  lie  attempted 
to  stab  bis  daughter,  and  Myrrha  fled  into  Arabia, 
where  she  was  clianged  into  a  tree  called  myrrh. 

MYRTLE;  a  genus  of  plants  consisting  of  aro- 
matic trees  or  shrubs,  with  simple  opposite  leaves, 
which  are  sprinkled  with  pellucid  glandular  points, 
and  having  axillary  or  terminal  white  or  rose-coloured 
ft-  iwers.  One  species,  the  common  myrtle,  is  a  native 
of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  other  countries  border- 
ing on  the  Mediterranean.  It  has  been  celebrated 
fn«n  remote  antiquity  on  account  of  its  fragrnnreand 
the  beauty  of  its  evergreen  foliage,  and,  by  different 
nations-,  was  consecrated  to  various  religious  purposes. 
Myrtle  wreaths  adorned  the  brows  of  bloodless  vic- 
tors, and  were  the  symbol  of  authority  for  magistrates 
at  Athens.  With  the  modems,  it  has  always  been  a 
favourite  ornamental  plant,  and  is  commonly  culti- 
«&ted  in  gardens  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
Pimento  or  allspice  is  the  produce  of  a  species  of 
myrtle  inhabiting  tropical  America,  and  consists  of 
the  berries,  which  are  collected  before  they  are  ripe, 
and  dried  in  the  sun.  No  species  of  myrtle,  nor,  in- 
rifled,  of  the  larire  family  myrtaceat  inhabits  any  part 
of  the  United  States. 

MYRTLE  WAX;  a  concrete  oil,  or  vegetable 
wax,  the  product  of  the  class  of  plants  myrica, 
more  cvmmonly  known  by  the  name  of  candlcberry 
r*i/rfte.  There  are  many  plants  which  afl'ord  a  con- 
crete oil  or  wax  ;  and  even  the  light  matter  which 
is  called  the  down  of  fruits,  and  which  silvers  the 
"•■.rface  of  prunes  and  other  stone  fruits,  Proust  has 
yJiown  to  li<*  wax ;  but  the  indigenous  family  of 
affords  much  the  greatest  abundance,  and, 
m  many  respects,  is  entitled  to  the  attention  of  culti- 
vators. 44  The  advantageous  properties  that  this 
tree  appears  to  possess,"  says  M.  Cadet,  in  the 
Ansmles  de  Ckimie,  tome  44,  "ought  to  have 
induced  philosophers  to  make  inquiry  to  ascertain 
the  various  properties  of  the  vegetable,  and  what 
attention  its  culture  might  require :  it  has  long  been 
considered  merely  as  an  object  of  curiosity."  The 
plant  abounds  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  distinguished  into  four  species:  vis. — 
I.  Gale;  2.  Cerii  era  j  3.  Cart>lt  mentis  j  4.  Penn- 
nivoMtca.  It  varies  in  site  from  four  to  eighteen 
feet,  becoming  taller  as  it  extends  into  the  warmer 
regions.    The  bush  or  tree  has  somewhat  the 


appearance  of  the  common  myrtle  (myrtus  com- 
munis), and  bears  a  berry  of  the  sise  of  the  pepper* 
grain  or  coriander-seed.  These  grains  are  of  a 
common  ash-colour,  containing  a  small,  round,  hard 
kernel,  which  is  covered  with  a  shining  wax,  that 
may  be  obtained  by  boiling  the  grains  in  water. 
Toscan,  in  a  memoir  inserted  in  his  work  entitled 
L'Ami  de  la  Nature,  gives  a  full  account  of  the 
manner  of  procuring  the  berries,  and  preparing  the 
wax.    The  plant  itself  has  always  been  esteemed  a 

Seat  ornament,  and  much  exertion  and  expense 
ve  been  bestowed  to  promote  its  growth  in  the 
European  gardens.  The  wax  is  prepared  for  com- 
merce by  the  poor  people  along  the  northern  lakes, 
and  might,  by  proper  attention,  be  rendered  an 
important  article  of  traffic.  So  much  was  the  pro- 
duct of  the  plant  valued  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  that 
the  tapers  made  of  It  were  reserved  entirely  for  the 
sick-room  of  the  royal  household,  it  emitting,  when 
burning,  the  most  delicious  and  balsamic  odour.  It 
was  noticed,  as  early  as  the  year  17382,  in  a  memoir 
of  M.  Alexandre,  published  in  the  History  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences.  Charles  Louis  Cadet  has 
given  an  excellent  account  of  the  natural  history, 
etc.,  in  the  Ann.  de  Chitnie, already  referred  to;  and 
doctor  John  Bostock  lias  furnished  a  chemical  analy- 
sis of  its  properties  and  habitudes,  in  Nicholson's 
Journal,  vol.  iv.  It  has  recently  been  introduced 
to  the  notice  of  the  medical  public,  as  possessing 
anti-dysenteric  properties,  by  William  M.  Fahnes- 
tock,  M.  D.  See  American  Journal  of  the  Medical 
Sciences  (vol.  ii.  1828.) 

MYSIA  ;  a  country  of  Asia  Minor,  which,  in  the 
most  extensive  sense,  comprehended  all  the  north- 
western portion  of  the  pen  insula,  and  bordered  on 
the  jEgean,  the  Propontis,  Bithynia,  and  Lydiu. 
The  coast  was  inhabited  by  jEolian  Greeks,  the 
interior  by  different  tribes.  Lampsacus,  Cysicu*, 
and  Pergnmus  were  the  principal  cities. 

MYSORE,  or  MAISOOR;  a  principality  of  South 
India,  chiefly  between  lat.  11°  and  15°  N.,  sur- 
rounded by  the  British  territories  subject  to  the 
presidency  of  Madras;  about  210  miles  long,  and 
1 40  broad;  population  in  1804,  2,171,754;  families, 
482,612 ;  Mohammedan  families,  17,000 ;  Bramin 
families,  25,370;  Lingait  families,  72,627:  Jain 
families,  2063.  It  consists  of  high  table-land, 
elevated  about  3000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
from  which  rise  a  number  of  lofty  hills,  containing 
the  sources  of  many  rivers,  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Cauvery,  Toombuddra,  Vedawati,  Bradri, 
and  Penar.  The  climate,  on  account  of  the  elevation 
of  the  country,  is  temperate.  The  soil  produces  all 
tlie  grains  and  vegetables  of  the  other  parts  of  India, 
and  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe.  The  rajah  is 
tributary  to  the  British.  The  first  rajah  mentioned 
in  history  is  Cham  Raj,  who  began  to  reign  in  1507. 
But  the  territories  of  Mysore  received  their  most 
important  accessions  from  the  victories  of  Hyder  Ali, 
in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who,  without 
assuming  tlie  title,  exercised  all  the  power  of  sove- 
reignty. His  son  Tippoo  Saib  (q.  v.)  perished  in 
defending  his  capital  in  1799,  after  an  unsuccessful 
struggle  with  the  British,  who  placed  a  descendant 
of  the  ancient  rajahs  on  the  throne.  See  tout  India 
Companies. 

MYSTAGOGUE,  in  the  mysteries  of  antiquity; 
he  who  introduced  the  person  to  be  initiated,  also  he 
who  showed  the  Interior  of  the  temple.  Hence 
mystagogue  has  been  used,  in  modern  times,  for  a 
person  who  pretends  to  deal  in  mysteries. 

MYSTERIES  were,  among  the  Greeks,  and  after- 
wards, also,  among  the  Romans,  secret  religious 
assemblies,  which  no  uninitiated  person  was  per- 
mitted to  approach.    They  originated  at  a  Very 
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early  period.  They  were  designed  to  Interpret  those 
itijthoiogical  fables  ai»d  religious  riles,  the  true 
meaning  of  which  it  was  thought  expedient  to  con- 
ceal from  tlie  people.  They  were  perhaps  necessary 
in  those  times,  in  which  the  superstitions,  the  errors, 
ami  the  prejudices  of  the  people  could  not  be  openly 
exposed  without  danger  to  the  public  peace.  Upon 
this  gronnd  they  were  tolerated  and  protected  by  the 
state.  Their  first  and  fundamental  law  was  a  pro- 
found secrecy.  In  all  mysteries  there  were  dramatic 
exhibitions,  relating  to  the  exploits  of  the  deities,  in 
wliose  honour  they  were  celebrated.  The  most  im- 
portant Greek  mysteries  were,  1.  the  Eleusiniau 
(described  in  the  article  Eleusis).  2.  The  Samo- 
thracian,  which  originated  in  Crete  and  Phrygia, 
and  were  celebrated  in  the  former  country  in  honuur 
of  Jupiter.  From  these  countries  they  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Tbracians  or  Pelasgians  hi  the 
island  of  Samothrace,  and  extended  from  thence 
into  Greece.  They  were  celebrated  sometimes  in 
honour  of  Jupiter,  sometimes  of  Bacchus,  and  some- 
times of  Ceres.  (For  further,  information  respecting 
the  Samothracian  mysteries,  see  Cabiri.)  3.  The 
Dkmy&ia,  which  were  brought  from  Thrace  to 
Thebes,  and  were  very  similar  to  the  former.  They 
were  celebrated  every  second  year.  The  transition 
of  men  from  barbarism  to  civilisation  was  likewise 
represented  in  them.  The  women  were  clothed  in 
skins  of  beasts.  With  a  spear  {thyrsus)  bound  with 
ivy  in  their  hands,  they  ascended  mount  Citlueron, 
where,  after  the  religious  ceremonies,  wild  dances 
were  performed,  which  ended  with  the  dispersion  of 
the  priestesses  ami  the  initiated  in  the  neighbouring 
woods.  They  had  also  symbols,  chiefly  relating  to 
Bacchus,  who  was  the  hero  of  these  mysteries. 
These  celebrations  were  forbidden  in  Thebes,  even 
in  the  time  of  Epaminondas,  and  afterwards  in  all 
(i recce,  as  prejudicial  to  the  public  peace  and  morals. 
4.  The  Orphic,  chiefly  deserving  mention  as  the 
probable  foundation  of  the  Eleusinian.  5.  The  mys- 
teries of  Isis  (q.  v.)  were  not  in  vogue  in  Greece,  but 
were  very  popular  in  Italy,  particularly  in  Rome. 
An  excellent  work  upon  mysteries  is  St  Croix's 
Recherche*  hisforique*  et  critique*  sur  lei  Mystrres 
ilu  Paganitme  (second  edition,  revised  by  Sylv.  de 
Sacy,  Paris,  1817,  SJ  vols.). 

MYSTERIES,  or  more  properly  MIRACLES;  a 
kind  of  rude  drama,  which  was  a  favourite  spectacle 
in  the  middle  ages,  represented  at  solemn  festivals. 
The  subjects  were  of  a  religious  character,  and  the 
ecclesiastics  were  at  first  the  performers  and  authors. 
They  were  called  mytterie*  and  miracle*,  because 
they  taught  the  mysterious  doctrines  of  Christianity, 
and  represented  the  miracles  of  the  first  founders  oi 
the  faith,  of  tlie  saints  and  martyrs.  (See  France, 
Literature  of,  division  Dramatic  Poetry.)  The  first 
play  of  this  sort,  specified  by  name,  appears  to  have 
been  St  Catiiarine,  written,  according  to  Matthew 
Paris,  by  Geoffrey,  a  Norman,  about  1110.  They 
sometimes  lasted  several  days.  Thus  we  hear  or 
one  which  lasted  eight  days,  and  contained  the 
greater  part  of  the  scripture  history.  The  Corpus 
Christi,  the  famous  Coventry  mystery,  begins  with 
the  creation,  and  ends  with  tlie  judgment  day.  The 
passion  of  Christ,  the  slaughter  of  the  innocents  (in 
Hawkins's  Origin  of  the  English  Drama),  &c,  are 
among  the  subjects  represented.  The  Mytterie* 
were  superseded  by  the  Moralities  (q.  v.). 

MYTHOLOGY  (from  tradition,  tale,  fable, 
and  XtynX  The  mythology  of  a  nation  is  tlie  whole 
body  of  its  traditions  respecting  its  gods,  or  fabulous 
lieroes.  The  mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
is  most  commonly  indicated  by  this  word,  because, 
for  a  long  time,  it  was  almost  the  only  ooe  investi- 
gated ;  but,  of  kite,  attention  has  also  been  bestowed 


on  the  mythologies  of  other  nations,  as  of  the  Hin- 
doos, the  northern  tribes  of  early  Europe,  &c. 
Whether  mythological  fables  are  to  be  considered 
mainly  as  the  invention  of  crafty  priests,  or  allegori- 
cal expositions  of  truth,  or  gross  conceptions  of 
divine  tilings  formed  by  the  ignorant,  or  as  founded 
on  historical  facts,  which  have  been  varied  and  exag- 
gerated by  tradition,  embellished  by  poetry,  and 
purposely  altered  by  ctuming,  they  still  retain  their 
interest  for  the  historian,  to  whom  it  is  equally 
important  to  study  tlie  wide  aberrations  of  mankind 
in  the  search  for  truth,  as  their  successful  attempts 
to  attain  it.  Erroneous  notions,  which  influence  the 
belief  and  conduct  of  men  for  centuries,  must  have 
some  broad  foundation  in  human  nature,  and  afford 
the  means  of  tracing  tlie  progress  of  its  gradual 
development.  The  errors  of  mythology  have  their 
counterpart  in  politics  and  science ;  and  we  should 
no  more  think  of  rejecting  it,  as  unworthy  of  study, 
on  account  of  its  absurdities,  than  we  should  of  turn- 
ing from  tlie  study  of  the  feudal  system,  because  of 
its  glaring  inconsistency  with  the  true  principles  of 
government.  If  we  wish  to  arrive  at  truth,  we  must 
investigate  the  causes  of  error. 

In  the  article  Metamorphosis,  we  have  spoken  of 
the  constant  wish  of  man  to  explain  what  surrounds 
him,  to  find  causes  for  effects.  This  wish,  deeply 
implanted  in  our  sool  to  raise  us  above  brutes,  and 
make  us  intelligent  beings,  united  with  the  natural 
disposition,  or,  rather,  necessity  of  all  nations,  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  history,  to  speak  symbolically  ; 
their  ignorance  of  the  causes  of  natural  pltenomena  ; 
tiie  ever-varying  reports  of  tradition;  the  peculiar 
fondness  of  some  tribes  for  poetical  embellishments  ; 
the  selfish  purposes  to  which  some  individuals  will 
always  turn  the  credulity  of  their  brethren ;  but, 
above  all,  the  necessity  of  the  human  heart  to  ac- 
knowledge and  adore  a  supernatural  power  (tlie 
conception  of  which  must  be  accommodated  to  tile 
stale  of  cultivation) — these  causes  sufficiently  explain 
the  origin  of  mythologies,  particularly  if  we  take  into 
account  the  blending  together  of  the  traditions  of 
different  tribes,  by  means  of  migrations,  &c.  Inde- 
pendently of  tiie  illustrations  which  they  afford  of  tlie 
state  of  morality  and  religion  at  given  periods,  the 
various  mythologies  are  interesting  on  account  of  tiie 
historical  facts  which  they  frequently  contain,  though 
disguised  by  tradition,  or  tiie  conclusions  to  which 
they  lead,  as  to  the  connexion  of  different  nations,  at 
certain  periods,  or  the  contrary.  As  to  Greek 
mythology,  investigations  have  been  carried  ou,  of 
late,  with  greater  seal  in  Germany  than  in  any  other 
country  ;  and  two  very  distinct  theories  respecting  it 
have  found  adherents.  Creuzer,  standing  at  the 
head  of  one  party,  understands  by  tiie  word  mytho- 
logy "  the  symbolical  religious  poetry  of  the  whole 
ancient  world,  which,  being  founded  partly  on  a 
common  language  which  nature  suggests  to  all, 
partly  derived  from  a  common  source,  forms  oue 
inseparable  whole."  Godfrey  Hermann,  another 
eminent  German  philologist,  however,  considers 
mythology  as  the  science  tliat  teaches  what  notions 
were  tlie  basts  of  particular  symbols  in  a  particular 
nation.  In  the  article  Creuzer,  a  somewhat  fuller 
account  of  his  view  of  mythology  is  given.  Her- 
mann's view  is  contained  in  his  letter  to  Creuzer,  on 
the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Mythology  (Leipsic, 
1819),  which  was  preceded  by  the  Letters  on 'Homer 
and  Hesiod, especially  on  the  Theogouy  (Heidelberg, 
1818).  A  critical  analysis  only  can  enable  us  to 
understand  the  nature,  origin,  and  connexion  of  the 
mythological  fables.  The  nature  of  die  subject  itself 
must  determine  how  it  is  to  be  treated;  that  is  to 
say,  how  the  true  meaning  is  to  be  found  out  from 
symbolical  expressions,  or  distorted  representations.. 
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Greek  mythology,  and  so  that  of  every  other  nation, 
is  a  mass  of  various  elements,  though  kindred  in 
their  origin,  yet  not  forming  a  system.  The  sources 
of  mythology  are  the  notions  which  sprung  up  among 
the  people,  the  dogmas  of  the  priests,  and  the  repre- 
senumons  of  those  who  treated  of  mythological  sub- 
jects, without  having  been  initiated  into  the  religious 
These  three  chief  sources  of  mythology 
give  rise  to  three  chief  periods,  each  requiring  a 
peculiar  treatment.  Tlie  early  national  mythology 
uf  the  Greeks  is  to  be  explained  etymologico-alle- 
rorically ;  the  doctrine  of  tlie  priests,  in  an  nistorieo- 
dogmatical  way ;  and  the  exoteric  theory  of  the  poets 
and  philosophers,  in  a  critical  way.  It  belongs  to  a 
history  of  mythology  to  sliow  how  the  cyclus  of 
myth  uses  was  formed  by  poets ;  how  it  was  explained 
by  the  ancient  writers  on  cosmogony  and  theogony ; 
bow  it  was  used  arbitrarily  by  the  lyrical  and  tragic 
poets ;  and  bow  it  stands  in  close  connexion  with 
iiiK-ieJU  history.  Many  treatises  exist,  affording  rich 
materials  for  such  a  work.  The  period  of  the  inde- 
pendent development  of  mythological  fables  was 
followed  by  that  of  the  Alexandrian  collectors  of 
mythuses ;  and  these  were  succeeded  by  sophists  and 
rhetoricians,  who  tried,  with  little  success,  to  solve 
the  riddles  of  mythology.  The  polemic  zeal  of  the 
fathers  of  the  church  was  of  greater  service,  and  to 
their  computations  we  owe  the  preservation  of  in- 
teresting mythuses.  Though  tlie  labours  of  some 
scholars,  previous  to  the  time  of  Heyne,  must  be 
acknowledged  to  have  thrown  light  on  this  subject, 
yet  he  deserves  the  honour  of  havuig  first  attempted, 


|  on  just  principles,  the  invest  igati  on  of  the  meaning 
of  the  various  traditions.  Since  Heyne  and  Vovs, 
the  native  land  of  the  different  mythuses  has  been 
carefully  investigated,  and  has  been  found  in  the 
East,  where,  of  course,  new  obstacles  arose;  and 
the  attempts  of  Kanne,  Wagner,  Gorres,  Dornedden, 
Hug,  Sickler,  to  ascertain  tlie  native  soil  of  tlie 
mythological  traditions,  sometimes  betray  a  want  of 
accuracy  and  circumspection.  Thus,  by  degrees, 
that  theory  was  developed  which  Creuser,  in  his 
Symbolics  and  Mythology,  strives  to  establish,  and 
which,  through  the  great  erudition  and  acuteness 
of  the  author,  has  found  many  adherents,  viz.  "  tliat 
mythology  is  a  great  panorama  of  religious  ideas  and 
conceptions,  mostly  originating  in  the  Hast,  and  con- 
ceived and  developed  in  the  Oriental  fashion,  from 
which,  therefore,  the  symbolic,  magic,  and  allegoric 
cannot  be  excluded,  any  more  than  from  the  most 
ancient  Greek  poetry."  Many  maintain  that  the 
whole  Greek  mythology  leads  strongly  to  the  sup- 
position of  the  pre-existence  of  pure  monotheism. 
Hermann,  as  we  liave  said,  opposed  this  view,  and 
John  H.  Voss  and  Lobek  warmly  attacked  it ;  but 
Gorres,  Von  Hammer,  Munter,  Uwaroff,  and  Kilter 
have  attempted  to  give  new  reasons  for  its  support. 
For  information  respecting  tlie  mythology  of  India, 
and  of  the  north  of  Europe,  see  Indian  Mythology, 
and  Northern  Mythology. 

MYTHOLOGY.  Eovpti.m*.    See  Hieroglyphics. 
MYTHOLOGY,    Northkrn.     See  Northern 
Mythology. 

MYT1LENE,  or  M1TYLENE.    See  Lesbos. 


N 


N  ;  the  fourteenth  letter  and  eleventh  consonant 
of  the  English  alphabet ;  an  articulation  formed  by 
placing  tlie  point  of  the  tongue  against  the  root  of 
the  upper  teeth,  and  forcing  out  the  breath.    It  is  a 
liquid  or  semi- vowel,  because  part  of  its  articulation 
may  be  continued  for  any  length  of  time.    It  is  a 
nasid  letter,  the  articulation  being  accompanied  by  a 
sound  through  the  nose,  caused  by  the  position  of  the 
t'  ti^-ue,  which  forces  part  of  the  air  in  the  expiration 
through  that  organ.    It  is  a  lingual,  because  pro- 
duced chiefly  by  the  above-mentioned  position  of  the 
tongue,  which,  as  the  reader  will  see  from  the  article 
L,  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  pronunciation  of  both 
these  letters ;  in  consequence  of  which  persons,  who, 
from  neglect,  or  natural  defect,  are  unable  to  inflect 
the  tongue,  so  as  to  pronounce  /,  often  substitute  an 
n  instead  of  it.    N  has  always  something  of  a  nasal 
sound,  and  in  many  languages  is  tlie  strongest  nasal 
sound  ;  for  instance,  before  the  palatic  sounds  g  and 
A,  as  in  finger,  tinker,  ring;  in  French  and  Portu- 
guese, after  a  vowel  in  tlie  same  syllable,  as  on,  un, 
&c    For  the  etymologist  »  is  important,  on  account 
of  its  ready  union  with  other  letters,  and  its  frequent 
omission  or  insertion  between  other  letters.  The 
same  word  in  the  same  language  often  has  the  n,  in 
tome  of  its  modifications,  before  the  palatic  sounds  g 
and  k,  and  in  others  omits  it.   Thus  the  original 
frngo,  tago.  pago,  became  in  later  Latin  frango, 
tango,  pnngo,  yet  /regi,  fraetum,  tetigi,  factum, 
pepigi,  pactum,  he,  were  retained.    Thus  also  fin- 
gereandfigvra,fictus.figmentum;  stringere,  strictus. 
From  the  Latin  lynx,  the  German  forms  luchs  (the 


Danes  lot,  the  Swedes  lo);  for  the  German  danken  (to 
thank)  and  the  Swedish  danka,  the  Icelandic  has 
tacka:  for  the  Greek  piyut ,  the  Romans  had  magnus. 
In  the  same  way  the  Latin  ending  cus  passes  over 
into  gnus,  as  benignus,  malignus,  abiegnus,  &c.  It 
often  associates  also  with  the  labials  d  and  t,  while 
other  idioms  omit  it  in  the  corresponding  words;  thus 
in  Latin,  semdo,  scidi;  findere,fidi.  In  German,  the 
n  before  d  is  extremely  frequent,  thus  Jugend  (youth); 
in  Low  Saxon,  Jbgd  only;  tug  end  (virtue),  for  the 
ancient  taugde;  nackend  (naked)  for  the  old  nacket; 
and  in  lebendig,  wesentlich,  ordentlich,  and  a  large 
number  of  other  words.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Icelandic  has  for  mantel  (mantle)  tnattul,  for  hand 
(Swedish  handa)  only  hatt;  for  land,  only  lad,  he. 
From  insula  also  comes  the  Italian  isola.  The  diffi- 
culty of  passing  quickly  from  the  pronunciation  of  n 
to  that  of  m,  leads,  in  many  languages,  to  a  change 
of  n  before  m  into  an  m;  thus  the  Latin  con,  in,  the 
Greek  »  and  m,  the  German  en,  are  changed  into  com, 
im,  he,  as  committere,  impar,  the  German  empor, 
empfangen,  empfinden,  he  Some  languages  put  an 
aspirate  before  n,  which  in  this  case  was  probably 
pronounced  with  a  strong  breathing  through  the 
nose.  Thus  we  find  that  for  the  German  nacken 
(neck)  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  hnecca;  for  neigen, 
hnigan;  for  napf,  hnaeppe.  Palatic  sounds  were 
put  before  the  n  to  strengthen  it :  thus  the  Germans 
made  tlie  Latin  nodus,  km>ten,  he:  even  the  sibilant' 
sound  «  was  used  to  strengthen  it,  as  the  German 
schnee  for  ncu  (still  used  by  hunters),  from  nix,  he. 
By  the  Germans  in  modern  Latin,  N  N.  is  used  to 
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indicate  a  proper  name  which  the  writer  does  not 
know  or  does  not  choose  to  give  ;  and,  according  to 
Du  Fresne,  this  sign  originated  about  the  eleventh 
century,  from  the  abbreviated  Me  or  Ma,  which  was 
written  III,  with  a  dash  through  it,  which  at  a  later 

reriod  was  taken  for  two  A"*-.  It  is  certain  that 
LL  appears  in  the  formularies  of  Marculphus,  and 
other  writings  before  the  eleventh  century.  We 
often  find  *  omitted  by  the  Greeks  and  by  the 
Romans,  when  not  final;  thus  Cicero  writes  Foreskt, 
Megalesia,  for  Forensia,  Megalensia.  On  inscrip- 
tions we  find  IMPESA  for  IMPENSA,  and  MKSI- 
BUS  for  MENSIBUS.  In  Plautus  we  find  stas  for 
stans.  N,  as  a  numeral,  signified  90,  or,  according 
to  Baron i us,  900 ;  with  a  dash  over  it,  it  signified 
90,000.  With  the  Greeks,  t  stood  for  50.  As  an 
abbreviation,  N  signifies  noster,  and  on  medals  of 
the  Lower  Empire,  D.  N.  signifies  Domimu  nosier; 
it  often  also  signified  rftf,  notms,  nepot,  nobilis.  In 
geography,  it  stands  for  north.  On  French  coins,  it 
means  the  mint  of  Montpcllier.  The  Spanish  alpliabet 
has  a  character  n,  called  it  with  the  tilde,  and  pro- 
nounced like  «ii  In  onion,  minion;  for  instance, 
Espana,  Nunez,  nines. 

NABIS,  a  Spartan  king,  who  lived  about  B.  C. 
200,  was  a  tyrant,  who  at  first  assumed  the  appear- 
ance of  a  just  prince,  but  afterwards  imitated,  exter- 
nally, the  Asiatic  despots.  He  was  surrounded  by 
an  armed  guard,  and  had  a  multitude  of  secret  spies 
in  his  service.  Every  suspected  person  was  imme- 
diately put  to  death  or  banished.  He  plundered 
Messina  and  Argos,  and  would  have  continued  to 
extend  his  dominion  still  wider  over  Peloponnesus 
by  artifice  and  force,  had  not  the  Romans,  in  alliance 
with  the  Actueans,  declared  war  against  him.  Quintus 
Flaminius  was  not  able  to  conquer  him  ;  but  PhUo- 
ptrmen,  with  the  army  of  the  Achaean  league,  was 
more  successful.  The  tyrant  was  at  last  killed  in 
Sparta,  by  his  own  allies,  the  i£tolians,  whom  he 
had  called  into  his  assistance. 

NABOB  (a  corruption  of  naeab,  the  plural  of 
nahS,  a  deputy) ;  in  India,  the  title  of  a  governor  of 
a  province  or  the  commander  of  the  troops  ;  borne, 
however,  by  many  persons  as  a  mere  titular  appen- 
dage. The  costume  and  trappings  of  a  nabob  are 
represented  below.  The  nabobs  were  subordinate  to 


the  tubndart,  or  governors  of  a  great  extent  of  coun- 
try (a  tubah).  After  the  invasion  of  Nadir  Sciiah, 
they  made  themselves  independent  of  the  Great 
Mogul,  but  only  to  fall  under  the  more  grinding 
domination  of  the  British.  The  term  has  I  lecume 
proverbial,  in  English,  to  signify  a  person  who  has 
acquired  great  wraith  in  iFiudostan,  or  lives  with 
peculiar  splendour. 


NABONASSAR ;  a  king  of  Babylon,  wkh  whose 
reign  begins  an  epoch,  called  the  era  of  Nabonassar, 
747  or  74(5  B.  C.    See  Epoch. 

NACRE,  or  MOTHER  OF  PEARL,  is  the  inner 
part  of  the  shell  of  the  pearl  muscle.  This  is  of  a 
brilliant  and  beautifully  white  colour,  and  is  usually 
separated  from  Ute  external  part  by  aqua-fort  is,  or 
the  lapidary's  mill.  Pearl  muscle  shells  are  on  this 
account  an  important  article  of  traffic  to  China  and 
many  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  to  the  different  coun- 
tries of  Europe.  They  are  manufactured  into  beads, 
snuff-boxes,  buttons,  and  spoons,  fish,  and  counters 
for  card-playing,  and  innumerable  other  articles. 
The  pearl  muscles  are  not  considered  good  as  food  ; 
though,  after  having  been  dried  in  the  sun,  they  are 
sometimes  eaten  by  the  lower  classes  of  people  in  the 
countries  near  which  they  are  found. 

NADIR,  in  astronomy ;  Uiat  point  of  the  heavens 
which  is  diametrically  opposite  to  the  seuith,  or  point 
directly  over  our  heads.  The  seJiith  and  nadir  are 
the  two  poles  of  the  h orison. 

NADIR  SCHAH, or THAMAS  KOULI  KUAN, 
king  of  Persia,  a  famous  conqueror  and  usurper,  was 
born  at  Calot,  in  the  province  of  Khorasan,  in  1680. 
His  father  was  governor  of  a  fortress  on  the  borders 
of  Tartary,  to  which  office  he  succeeded  in  his  mino- 
rity, under  the  guardianship  of  an  uncle  who  engrossed 
all  the  authority.  He  was  subsequently  kidnapped 
by  the  Usbecks,  but  escaped,  after  a  detention  of  tour 
years;  and,  in  1714,  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
beglerbeg  of  Muschadi,  in  Khorasan,  where  he  so 
much  distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery,  that  he 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  thousand 
cavalry,  and  was  soon  after  placed  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  with  which  he  gained  a  great  victory  over  the 
L'sbeck  Tartars.  This  achievement  excited  so  much 
jealousy  in  the  beglerbeg,  that  he  gave  the  command 
to  another  person,  and,  when  Nadir  remonstrated, 
ordered  him  to  be  bastinadoed.  Irritated  by  this 
disgrace,  he  joined  a  band  of  robbers,  and  with  this 
troop  ravaged  all  the  country,  and,  surprising  Calot, 
put  his  BDCM  to  death,  although  he  had  been  previ- 
ously negotiating  with  him,  to  enter  the  service  of 
sciiah  Tnamas,  king  of  Persia,  then  exceedingly 
pressed  by  the  Turks  and  Afghans.  Such  was  the 
bad  posture  of  his  affairs,  that  the  sciiah  felt  himself 
impelled  to  overlook  this  villany,  and  take  Nadir 
into  his  service,  who  repulsed  both  his  enemies,  and 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  Thanuu  Kouli  Khun. 
The  schah,  during  his  absence,  tiaving  in  person 
sustained  a  defeat  from  the  l  urks,  was  induced  to 
make  peace  with  them,  and  Nadir  was  directed  to 
disband  his  army  of  70,000  men.  Instead  of  obey- 
ing, lie  immediately  led  them  to  Ispahan,  where  he 
seised  the  schah,  confined  and  deposed  him,  ami 
proclaiming  his  son  Abbas,  then  an  infant,  in  his 
stead,  assumed  the  title  of  regent.  He  forthwith 
renewed  the  war  with  the  Turks,  and  recovered  all 
the  lost  provinces ;  and  the  young  king  dying  in 
173G,  he  was  raised  to  the  sovereignty.  This  eleva- 
tion only  extended  his  views ;  and,  being  invited,  by 
some  conspirators  about  the  person  of  the  Great 
Mogul  (see  Mongols),  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 
India,  he  began  his  march  at  the  head  of  120,000 
men,  and,  with  little  resistance,  reached  Delhi, 
March  7,  1738.  Tlie  riches  which  he  found  in  Utis 
capital  were  immense ;  but,  being  exasperated  by 
some  tumults  on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants,  he 
caused  a  general  massacre,  in  which  upwards  of 
100,000  persons  perished.  After  this  barbarity,  the 
sanguinary  victor  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Mogul,  whose  daughter  he  married,  receiving  with 
her,  as  a  dowry,  some  of  the  finest  provinces  of  the 
empire  that  were  contiguous  to  Persia.  In  this 
expedition,  it  is  supposed  that  he  carried  away,  ami 
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JiNirihuUJ  among  his  officers,  valuables  to  the 
amount  of  £112,000,000.  On  his  return,  be  levied 
war  acainst  the  Usbecks  and  others  ;  but  had  nearly 
lost  his  life  by  an  assassin,  instigated  by  bis  own 
son.  In  1746,  he  defeated  the  Turks  at  Eman. 
A  conspiracy  having  been  funned  against  lum  bj  the 
commander  of  his  body-guard,  and  his  own  nephew, 
be  was  assassinated  in  his  tent,  June  8,  1747 ;  his 
nephew,  AU  Konii,  succeeding  to  the  throne.  This 
extraordinary  usurper  was  of  a  tall  suture  and 
rubast  form,  with  liaudsome  ami  expressive  features. 
IIjs  cwtmitiet  sufficiently  marks  his  cruelly,  ambition, 
'  hs»i  rapacity.  His  most  favourable  feature  appears 
to  have  been  a  disposition  to  religious  toleration. 
On  hie  accession  to  the  throne,  be  required  certain 
cuts*-?  pronounced  annually  on  the  caliphs  preceding 
Ali,  and  other  incentives  to  religious  strife,  to  be 
(ijpemed  with;  which  being  objected  to  by  the 
trad  of  the  clergy,  he  had  him  bow-strung. 

N-KNIA  (Latin);  a  funeral  song,  among  the 
ancient*,  sunj;  generally  by  women,  at  interments. 
As  they  were  composed  by  the  persons  who  sung 
them,  and  were  rather  unmeaning,  the  word  came  to 
signify  any  trifling,  unmeaning  song.  Ntrnia  was 
also  the  goddess  of  lamentation,  who  was  invoked  at 
the  funerals  of  the  aged,  and  had  a  temple  before 
the  Viminal  Gate. 

N /EVIL'S,  Cnkips,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
among  the  earliest  Roman  poets,  was  bom  in  Cam- 
pania, and  wrote  tragedies  and  comedies  after  the 
model  of  the  Greek.  He  also  wrote  an  epic  poem 
upon  the  Punic  war,  and  another  in  imitation  of  the 
Cyprian  Hum.  He  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the  sixth 
century  alter  the  building  of  Rome.  By  the  lotro- 
doctjou  of  some  of  the  Human  nobility  into  his  com- 
oirrs.  he  provoked  their  anger,  was  banished  from 
the  city,  and  retired  to  Utica.  Fragments  only  of 
hts  works  have  come  down  to  us. 

NAGASAKI,  or  NANGASACKI;  a  seaport  of 
Japan,  on  the  south-west  coast  of  Ximo,  situated  at 
the  end  of  a  commodious  bay ;  ion.  129°  45'  K.; 
faL  32"  44  N.    It  is  a  large  commercial  town,  the 
only  puce  where  Europeans  are  permitted  to  trade, 
a  privilege  now  confined  to  the  Dutch.    The  Dutch 
town  is  built  on  the  island  of  Desima,  GOO  feet  long, 
sod  120  broad,  adjoining  Nagasaki,  and  contains 
several  large  storeliousrs.    The  harbour  is  three 
mil*-*  loop,  and  one  broad.    The  Japanese  town  is 
<JivjiW»tl  into  the  inner  and  outward  town  ;  tlie  former 
of  which  contains  twenty-six,  and  the  latter  sixty- 
one  streets,  in  none  of  which  strangers  are  suffered 
lu  dwell ;  they  have  particular  suburbs  allotted  to 
them,  where  they  are  narrowly  watched  by  the 
emperor's  officers.    The  chief  public  buildings  are 
w«e  Jaxmgmnuy  or  large  houses,  of  timber  ,  where  are 
kept  three  imperial  J*nit,  or  men-of-war,  ready  to 
be  launcited  at  command  ;  the  palaces  of  the  two 
residing  governors,  JUid  other  princes  and  grandees 
of  the  first  and  second  rank  ;  about  sixty-two  temples, 
within  and  without  the  city ;  most  of  them  built  on 
eourxfnces,  and  serving  not  only  for  devotion,  but 
also  for  recreation ;  the  common  prison,  standing 
near  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  consisting  of  about 
we  hundred  huts,  or  cages,  separated  from  each 
ttiLgr.    The  houses  are  low  and  mean ;  the  inhabi- 
tants are  mostly  merchants,  tradesmen,  shopkeepers, 
a&i  handicraftsmen.    See  Japan. 

NAHANT  is  the  Indinu  name  of  a  peninsula, 
wlf.ch  extends  into  the  sea  from  the  township  of 
Lynn.  Massachusetts,  nine  miles  south  of  Salem, 
ami  fourteen  north -east  from  Boston.  It  fa)  divided 
ink)  Great  Nahant,  Little  Nahant,  and  Bass  Neck. 
The  isthmus  leading  from  the  main  land  to  Little 
Nshmt  r*  a  nnle  and  a  half  long,  and  very  narrow. 
Facing  over  tins  small  peninsula,  another  delightful 


lieoch,  ninety  rods  long,  connects  it  with  Great 
Nahant  These  beaches  are  very  hard  and  smooth, 
and  are  of  sufficient  width,  at  low  water,  to  accom- 
modate thousands  with  a  delightful  walk  or  ride. 
Great  Nahant  contains  306  acres  of  land.  The 
shores  of  this  peninsula  are  bold  and  rocky.  When 
an  easterly  wind  drives  the  sea  into  the  bay,  the 
dashing  of  the  wave*  against  these  chores  presents  a 
scene  of  great  sublimity.  During  the  most  sultry 
part  of  summer,  there  is  usually  a  refreshing  breeze 
at  Nahant,  which  renders  it  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  those  who  seek  for  health  or  pleasure. 

NAHL,  Jo h ann  Accost,  a  sculptor,  born  1710. 
at  Berlin,  and  educated  there  under  the  celebrated 
Schluter.  After  having  made  a  tour  through  France 
and  Italy,  be  returned  to  Berlin  in  1741,  where,  and 
likewise  at  Potsdam,  Sanssouci,  and  Chsrlottenburg, 
many  of  his  works  are  to  be  seen.  In  1746,  he  went 
to  Switserland,  and  passed  nine  years  in  that  country, 
principally  at  Berne.  In  1755,  Nahl  was  created 
pmfessor  in  the  academy  of  arts  in  L'assel,  and  there 
executed  the  admirable  colossal  statue  of  the  land- 
grave Frederic,  which  stands  in  Frederic's  square. 
He  died  in  Cassel,  1781. 

NAHUM  ;  one  of  the  twelve  minor  prophets 
whose  prophecies  relate  to  the  destruction  of  Nineveh, 
which  he  describes  in  vivid  colours.  His  object, 
according  to  some  late  German  writers,  seems  to  be 
to  represent  to  his  nation,  groaning  under  the  oppres- 
sion which  they  had  suffered  from  the  Assyrians,  the 
total  destruction  of  the  haughty  capital,  as  a  just 
punishment  of  Jehovah.  The  period  in  which  he 
lived  is,  however,  uncertain,  some  placing  it  before, 
and  some  contemporary  with  that  event. 

NAIADS  (from  the  Greek  hu«,  to  inhabit,  or  mm*, 
to  swim),  in  the  Greek  mythology;  nymphs  of  foun- 
tains and  brooks.  The  notions  and  tale*  of  the 
ancients  concerning  the  Naiads  resemble,  in  some 
jHiuits,  those  which  the  nortliern  mythology  gives  us 
of  the  Nixiss.  The  Naiads  are  represented  as  beau- 
tiful women,  with  their  heads  crowned  with  rushes, 
and  reclining  against  an  urn,  from  which  water  is 
flowing. 

NAIL-MAKING.  Nails  are  made  both  by  band 
and  by  machinery.  Wrought  nails  are  made  singly 
at  the  forge  and  anvil,  by  workmen  who  acquire, 
from  practice,  great  dispatch  in  the  operation. 
Machines  have  been  made  for  making  these  nails 
perfectly,  and  with  rapidity ;  yet  they  liave  not  come 
into  general  use,  owing  to  the  cheapness  of  the  pro- 
duct oy  manual  labour.  Cut  nails  are  chiefly  made 
by  machinery  invented  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  The  iron,  after  having  been  rolled  and 
slit  into  rods,  is  flattened  into  plates  of  the  thickness 
intended  for  the  nails,  by  a  second  rolling.  The  end 
of  this  plate  is  then  presented  to  the  nail  machine, 
by  a  workman,  who  turns  the  plate  over  once  for 
every  nail.  The  machine  lias  a  rapid  reciprocating 
motion,  and  cuts  off,  at  every  stroke,  a  wedge-shaped 
piece  of  iron,  constituting  a  nail  without  a  head. 
This  fat  immediately  caught  near  its  largest  end,  and 
compressed  between  gripes.  At  the  same  time,  a 
strong  force  is  applied  to  a  die  at  the  extremity, 
which  spreads  the  iron  sufficiently  to  form  a  head  to 
the  nai  1.  Some  nails  are  made  of  cast  iron,  but  these 
are  always  brittle,  unless  afterwards  converted  into 
malleable  iron  by  the  requisite  process. 

NAIN  ;  a  village  eight  miles  from  N'Biareth,  forty- 
two  from  Jerusalem,  at  the  foot  of  mount  Hermon, 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Christ  restored  a  dead 
man  to  life. 

NAIRN  :  a  small  county  in  the  north -eastern  part 
of  Scotland,  formerly  included  in  Morayshire,  by 
which  it  is  bounded  on  the  east  and  south  ;  on  the 
north,  it  borders  on  the  Moray  Firth,  and  on  the 
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west  it  joins  Inverness  shire.  It  is  from  sixteen  to 
twenty  miles  in  length ,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  in 
Ivendth.  The  river  Nnirn,  descending  from  the  hills 
of  Inverness,  and  flowing  towards  the  north-east 
through  a  fertile  valley,  falls  into  the  firth  at  the 
county  town,  to  which  it  gives  its  name.  The  Find- 
horn  intersects  the  southern  part  of  the  county,  which 
consists  chiefly  of  high  moorland.  Population  of  the 
county  in  1831,9,354. 

NAIVETE;  a  French  word,  which  lias  become 
naturalised  in  several  other  languages ;  for  instance, 
in  the  English.  The  word  is  of  Latin  origin,  derived 
from  nativus  (natural,  something  possessed  from  na- 
ture); in  low  Latin,  naivus.  The  French  Diction, 
naire  de  I' Academic  gives  the  following  definition  of 
naif: — nature/,  sans  ford,  sans  artifice,  also  qui 
rejrrisente  bit*  la  vtritt,  qui  imite  teen  la  ve'riti,  and 
of  a  person,  qui  dit  sa  pensee  ingenument  et  sans 
detour.  Sometimes  it  is  used  in  dispraise,  and  then 
means,  qui  ett  trap  ingtnu  dans  sa  simplicitS.  It 
could  easily  be  imagined,  that  a  word  of  such  a  de- 
scription, received  into  a  foreign  language,  would  be 
used  in  no  very  distinct  and  precise  meaning.  The 
essential  meaning  of  the  word  is  a  natural,  unreserved 
expression  of  sentiments  and  thoughts,  without  regard 
to  conventional  rules,  and  without  weighing  the  con- 
struction which  may  be  put  upon  the  language  or 
conduct.  Thus  it  is  intimately  connected  with  what 
the  ancients  called  charts  (gratia),  as  Rumdohr,  in 
his  work  Chan's,  has  shown.  Naivete,  therefore,  can 
appear  such  only  to  a  person  accustomed  to  the  prac 
tice  of  conventional  proprieties.  Naiveti  generally 
implies  inexperience  of  the  world  ;  l>cnce  it  is  not 
uufrequently  taken  for  want  of  judgment.  It  implies 
simplicity  of  heart,  unimpaired  by  the  chilling  ex- 
periences of  life,  and  unfettered  by  the  capricious 
regulations  of  society,  trusting  with  childlike  con- 
fidence, as  it  has  no  disposition  to  cunning  or  guile. 
Schiller  says  naiveti  unites  childlike  with  childish 
simplicity;  and  the  latter  ingredient  awakens  in 
the  observer  the  smile  of  superiority.  But  as  soon 
as  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  childish  sim- 
plicity is  more  truly  childlike,  proceeding  from  a 
heart  full  of  innocence  and  truth,  and  a  greatness  of 
soul  which  disdains  concealment  and  artifice,  then 
the  smile  of  self-complacency  vanishes,  and  is  suc- 
ceeded by  admiration  of  the  ingenuousness  presented 
to  us.  The  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  works  of 
literature  or  the  fine  arts ;  for  instance,  to  poetry, 
which  expresses  natural  feeling  in  a  simple  manner ; 
particularly  to  that  of  the  earlier  ages  or  lower  orders 
of  society ;  or  to  music,  which,  without  studied  cor- 
rectness, speaks  directly  to  the  heart.  No  affectation 
is  so  offensive  as  affected  naiveti,  because  it  bears 
the  stamp  of  hypocrisy  and  deceit  on  its  forehead ; 
and  jet  how  often  is  it  met  with  in  modern  society  ! 

NALDI,  Skhastiano;  a  celebrated  Italian  buffo 
singer,  who  visited  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
present  century.  Naldi  met  his  death  in  Paris,  in 
1819,  by  the  explosion  of  an  apparatus  which  had 
been  invented  for  cooking  by  steam. 

NAMES.  These  are,  1.  given  or  baptismal  names 
(see  Doll's  work  upon  Baptismal  Names,  Leipsic, 
1814);  8.  family  names,  which  are  added  as  an  here- 
ditary distinction  to  the  proper  or  baptismal  names. 
The  Greeks,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  families  at 
Athens  and  Sparta,  had  no  family  names.  Among 
the  Romans,  each  person  had  commonly  three  names 
—a  proper  name  ( pr&nomen,  the  distinction  of  the 
individual),  the  name  of  the  clan  (nomen),  and  the 
family  name  (cognomen).  Sometimes,  also,  a  sur- 
name was  added,  which  was  borrowed  from  some 
distinguished  exploit  or  remarkable  event.  The 
pr<tnomen  was  placed  first,  and  commonly  written 
with  one  or  two  letters;  for  example.  A.,  Aulus; 


C,  Cains;  L.,  Lucius ;  M.,  Marcus;  P.,Pnblius; 
Q.,  Quintus  ;  T.,  Titus ;  An.,  Appius ;  Cn.,  Cneius ; 
Sex.,  Sextos,  &c.  Then  followed  the  nomen;  for 
example,  Cornelius,  Fabius,  Julius  (from  the  clan 
(gens),  Cornelian,  Fabian,  Julian).  Lastly  came  the 
cognomen ;  for  example,  Cicero,  Caesar,  Scipio,  and 
others.  In  the  name  M.  Tullius  Cicero,  M.  is 
the  pramomen,  which  distinguishes  him  from  his 
brother,  Quintus ;  Tullius,  the  nomen,  which  distin- 
guishes the  chin  (gens);  and  Cicero  the  cognomen, 
which  shows  his  family.  Instances  of  surnames 
(agnomen)  are  A/ricanus  (see  Scipio)  and  tlie  like. 
In  Germany,  and  other  kindred  nations,  family  names 
were  little  used  by  commoners  )>efore  the  fourteenth 
century.  Every  one  had  a  baptismal  name  only. 
The  most  ancient  method  of  distinguishing  different 
individuals  of  the  same  name  consisted  in  adding 
their  father's  name  to  their  own  ;  hence  originated 
many  English,  Danish,  and  German  names,  which 
end  in  son,  sokn,  sen ;  for  example,  Johnson,  Wil- 
liamson, Thorvealdson,  IHlmsen  (that  is  ff'illiams- 
son).  To  this  class  belong,  without  doubt,  also, 
llMJce  proper  names  ending  in  i  (the  termination  of 
the  Latin  genitive),  which  frequently  occur  as  names 
of  a  clan,  such  as  Ah  gust  i  (August  i  JUius).  In  a 
similar  manner  originated  the  Spanish  names  ending 
in  «,  such  as  Fernandez,  Rodriguez  ;  that  is  to  say, 
Ferdinand's,  Rodrigos  son.  (See  the  articles  Mac, 
and  Fitz.)  The  Arabians  call  no  one  by  his  own  or 
proper  name.  Suppose  some  one  whose  father  is 
named  llali,  and  whose  own  name  b  Zaar  ;  he  would 
be  called  Ebn  Hali  (Hali's  son),  and  his  son  Ebn 
Xoar.  With  feudalism ,  new  names  were  introduced, 
derived  from  the  districts  conferred  on  the  nobles,  or 
from  the  feudal  relations.  The  nobility  had,  every- 
where, family  names  long  before  the  commoners. 
Another  class  of  family  names  among  commoners  was 
derived  from  their  occupations  or  the  places  of  their 
birth  ;  for  example,  Smith,  Miller,  Fisher,  French, 
ff'elsh,  Dutch,  &c,  or  from  the  signs  which  trades- 
men put  up  before  their  shops,  such  as  King,  Duke. 
Sometimes  striking  external  peculiarities  have  given 
origin  to  names,  which  have  descended  to  the  pos- 
terity of  those  on  whom  they  were  bestowed,  such  as 
Brown,  Long,  Broadhead.  In  Germany,  family 
names  first  came  into  general  use  among  commoners 
in  the  seventeenth  century.  See  Wiarda's  Veber 
Deutsche  for  und  Gcschlechtsnamen  (Berlin,  1800), 
Euse'b.  Salverte's  Essai  Historique  et  Philosophique 
sur  les  Noms  d' Hommes,  de  Peuples  et  de  Lieus.; 
consideres  principalement  dans  leurs  Rapports  avec 
la  Civilisation  (Paris,  1824,  2  vols.). 

NAMUR ;  lately  a  province  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  since  1831  belonging  to  Belgium.  It 
is  composed  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  county  of 
Namur,  of  a  part  of  the  principality  of  Liege,  and 
some  parts  of  the  duchy  of  Brabant  and  French 
Hainault ;  within  these  limits,  constituted  in  1814, 
it  contains  156,400  inhabitants,  on  a  superficial  area 
of  1380  square  miles.  The  soil  is  remarkably  rich  ; 
the  face  of  the  country  is  a  plain,  interrupted  by  low 
hills,  which  are  covered  with  woods.  Besides  tlie 
products  of  tillage  and  grnsing,  which  is  extensively 
carried  on,  iron,  copper,  lead,  marble,  and  coal  are 
found.  The  cotmty  of  Namur  was  sold  by  the  last 
count  to  Philip  the  Good,  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  1421. 
By  tlie  marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Bur- 
gundy (1477),  it  passed,  with  the  other  Belgic  pro- 
vinces, to  the  house  of  Austria ;  by  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  it  was  ceded  to  France,  and  formed  a  part 
of  the  French  empire  till  1814,  when  it  was  annexed 
to  the  new  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  See 
Netherlands. 

NAMUR;  the  capital  of  the  Belgic  province  of 
the  same  name,  and  au  Episcopal  see,  situated  at 
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the  confluence  of  the  Sambre  with  the  Meuse ;  Int. 
aO»  28  N.;  loo.  4"  21'  K.;  twenty  eight  miles  from 
Hnmrls ;  116  from  Amsterdam.  The  fortifications, 
which  were  destroyed  by  Joseph  II.  (1784),  have 
been  restored,  and,  since  1817,  considerably  en- 
larged ;  it  has  also  a  citadel  on  a  steep  rock.  The 
< .lihedral  is  the  principal  public  edifice:  there  are 
sixteen  other  churches,  several  hospitals,  &c  ;  popu- 
lation, 16,130.  Cud  try  ami  other  iron  wares,  glass, 
leather,  tobacco,  are  the  principal  articles  of  manu- 
facture. Namur  has  been  often  taken  in  the  wars 
between  France,  Holland,  and  Austria,  and  has  been 
several  times  inundated. 

NANCY  ;  a  city  of  Prance,  formerly  the  capital  of 
the  du<  hy  of  Lorraine,  now  the  chief  place  of  the 
Wrpanment  of  the  Menrthe ;  a  bishop's  see  ;  lat.  48° 
4s  N.;  km.  6°  10'  E,;  population,  29,122.  The 
datsiral  situation  of  the  city,  in  a  pleasant  plain,  near 
the  left  bank  of  the  Meurlhe,  is  agreeable,  and  the 
building  are  handsome.  The  embe Uishraents  of  the 
pace  are  principally  owing  to  Stanislaus,  king  of 
Poland,  w1k>  resided  here.  The  old  town  is  dark  and 
irregularly  built,  but  the  new  town  is  regularly  laid  out, 
and  contains  handsome  streets,  with  splendid  build- 
ings and  delightful  public  walks.  The  royal  square, 
from  which  a  triumphal  gate  leads  into  Carriere 
'-qtiare,  containing  a  proinena.ie,  terminated  by  the 
government  palace,  and  two  beautiful  gates,  leading 
into  the  old  town,  ami  the  Pepiniere,  a  charming 
walk,  is  particularly  distinguished.  Alliance  square 
has  its  name  from  two  pillars  erected,  in  1739,  com- 
memorative of  the  alliance  concluded  between  Prance 
and  Austria.  Among  the  churches,  the  cathedral, 
and  the  Franciscan  church,  with  its  rotunda,  are  the 
roost  deserving  of  attention ;  the  latter  contains  the 
tomb  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
fell  under  the  walls  of  Nancy,  in  1477.  There  are 
also  an  academy,  a  public  library  of  23,000  volumes, 
a  lyceom,  a  society  of  arts  and  sciences,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  philosophy,  a  botanical  garden,  and  numerous 
other  literary  and  charitable  institutions.  Wool- 
len and  cotton  goods  and  paper  hangings  are  the 
priaci  pal  articles  of  manufacture.  Louis  X IV.  took 
possession  of  Nancy  in  1661,  and  caused  the  fortiSca- 
liv>n*  to  be  demolished. 

NANG  ASACKI.    See  Nagasaki. 

NANI,  John  Baptist  Frlix  Gaspax,  a  Venetian 
historian,  was  horn  at  Venice,  in  IG16,  and  educated 
with  care.  In  1638,  he  accompanied  his  father  to 
Rome,  whither  the  latter  was  sent  as  ambassador. 
In  1643,  he  himself  was  sent  as  ambassador  of  the 
republic  to  France.  His  mission  lasted  twenty-five 
years,  during  which  he  enjoyed  the  confidence  of 
ordinal  Maxarin.  He  was  appointed  historiographer 
and  keeper  of  the  archives  of  the  republic.  He 
resided  three  years  as  ambassador  at  Vienna.  From 
Louis  XIV.,  he  obtained  back  Candia.  He  was 
also  made  procurator  of  St  Mark,  the  highest  dignity 
after  that  of  doge,  and  was  one  of  the  commissioners 
who  compiled  the  Legum  f  'cnetarum  compilatarum 
Method**  (1679,  4to).  He  died  in  the  year  1678. 
He  left  a  relation  of  his  second  mission  in  France, 
and  a  report  on  the  condition  and  resources  of  Ger- 
many ;  but  his  great  work  is  Istoria  delta  Repuhlica 
f'cneta,  the  first  part  of  which  was  published  in  1676 
(4to),  the  second,  after  the  author's  death.  It  forms 
the  eighth  and  ninth  volume  of  the  Collection  of 
Venetian  Historians  (1720,  4to).  Nani  begins  his 
work  with  the  year  1613.  It  is  praised  for  the  poli- 
tical sagacity  which  it  exhibits,  but  the  style  is  cen- 

N  AN  KEEN,  or  NANKING  ;  a  sort  of  cotton  cloth, 
which  takes  its  name  from  the  city  of  Nanking,  where 
it  was  originally  manufactured.  It  is  now  imitated 
m  moat  oilier  countries  where  cotton  goods  are 
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woven ;  but  those  of  the  East  arc  superior,  on 
account  of  the  natural  colour  of  the  cotton  (gotsypinw 
retigkuum)  being  reddish,  while,  in  those  countries 
where  white  cotton  is  used,  it  is  necessary  to  give  it 
the  proper  hue  by  artificial  means. 

NAN-KING,  or  NANKIN,  or  KIANG-NING  ; 
a  city  of  China,  capital  of  Kiang-nan,  600  miles 
south-east  of  Peking;  Ion.  118°  47'  E. ;  lat.  32°  6 
N. :  the  amount  of  the  population  is  uncertain ;  it  has 
been  computed  at  one,  two,  and  even  three  millions. 
Nanking  surpasses  in  extent  all  the  other  cities  of 
China.  We  are  assured  that  its  walls  are  sixteen 
miles  in  circumference.  This  city  is  situated  at  Uie 
distance  of  three  miles  from  the  river  Yangtse-kiang. 
It  is  of  an  irregular  figure,  the  mountains  which  are 
within  its  circumference  having  prevented  its  being 
built  on  a  regular  plan.  It  was  formerly  the  imperial 
city  ;  for  this  reason  it  was  called  San-king,  which 
signifies  the  southern  court ;  but  since  the  six  grand 
tribunals  were  transferred  to  Pe-king,  it  has  been 
called  Kiangning,  in  all  the  public  acts.  Nan- 
king has  lost  much  of  its  ancient  splendour.  It 
had  formerly  a  magnificent  palace,  no  vestige  of 
which  is  now  to  be  seen ;  an  observatory,  at  pre- 
sent neglected ;  temples,  tombs  of  the  emperors, 
and  other  superb  monuments,  of  which  nothing 
remains  but  the  remembrance.  A  third  of  the  city 
is  deserted,  but  the  rest  is  well  inhabited.  Some 
quarters  of  it  are  extremely  populous,  and  full  of 
business.  It  is  still  the  first  city  in  China  with  regard 
to  manufactures.  The  staple  one  is  silk,  also  the 
cotton  studs  that  bear  its  name ;  beautiful  paper  and 
printing.  It  is  also  the  most  learned  city  in  the 
empire,  ami  produces  the  greatest  number  ot  doctors, 
and  has  the  best  furnished  booksellers'  shops.  The 
streets  are  not  so  broad  as  those  of  Pe-king ;  they 
are,  however,  very  beautiful,  well  paved,  and  bor- 
dered with  rich  shops.  Here  are  no  public  edifices 
corresponding  to  the  reputation  of  so  celebrated  a 
city,  except  its  gates,  which  are  beautiful,  and  some 
temples,  among  which  is  the  famous  porcelain 
tower — a  pagoda  of  octagonal  form,  200  feet  high, 
and  divided  into  nine  stories,  by  plain  boards  within 
and  without,  by  cornices  and  small  projections 
covered  with  green  varnished  tiles.  It  is  mounted 
by  884  steps. 

NANNINI,  Ac  nolo  (known  under  the  name  of 
Firenzuota,  Uie  place  whence  his  family  originated), 
a  celebrated  author,  bom  in  Florence,  in  1493, 
studied  at  Sienna  and  Perugia,  went  to  Rome,  and 
entered  the  order  of  Valoudirosa,  and  became  suc- 
cessively abbot  of  Sta.  Maria  di  Spoleto,  and  of  S. 
Salvador  di  Vajano.  He  was,  from  his  youth,  a 
friend  of  the  noted  Pietro  A  ret i no,  whom  he  resem- 
bled in  his  morals.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncer- 
tain. His  works,  of  which  the  best  edition  appeared 
at  Florence  (3  vols.  1763),  bear  the  marks  of  a 
lively,  satirical,  licentious  mind ;  they  are  partly  in 
verse  and  partly  in  prose,  and  are  celebrated  fur 
their  purity  of  style,  on  which  account  they  are  often 
cited  by  the  Crusca.  Among  them  are  two  come-' 
dies,  1  Lucidi  and  La  Trinunzia,  an  imitation  of  ther 
Golden  Ass  of  Apuleius,  eight  Novtlle,  and  a  Dia- 
logue on  the  Beauty  of  Women,  &c.  '• 

NANTES,  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Loire,  an  episcopal  see.  is  situated 
on  the  Loire,  twenty-six  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  in 
an  agreeable  country,  formerly  in  the  province  of 
Brittany;  Ion.  l°23'W.;  lat.  47«  13'  N.;  popula- 
tion, 81,730.  It  is  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
commercial  cities  in  France.  Its  old  ramparts  have 
been  demolished,  and  it  is  now  connected  with  its 
five  suburbs,  which  surpass  the  city  in  extent  ami 
beauty ;  it  has  twenty  squares,  seventeen  churches, 
and  many  handsome  buildings;  the  streets  are  gene- 
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rally  well  bid  out  and  neatly  paved.  Nantes  con- 
tains, besides  the  various  judicial  and  executive 
offices,  a  commercial  cliamber,  u  commercial  tribu- 
nal, a  lyceum,  a  medical  and  anatomical  school,  a 
navigation  school,  a  public  library  (30,000  volumes), 
a  picture  gallery,  eud  oilier  scientific  and  literary 
cstahlishmejits.  The  manufactures  are  extensive 
and  increasing  ;  cloths,  cotton  goods,  cutlery,  printed 
linens,  hats,  leather,  cordage,  iron,  cables,  earthen- 
ware, glass,  spirituous  liquors,  are  among  the  princi- 
pal articles  produced.  Ship-building  is  carried  on  to 
a  considerable  extent.  Tbe  sugar  refineries  are  nume- 
rous. Its  commerce  with  Africa,  the  American  and 
Indian  colonies,  and  all  parts  of  Europe,  is  active  and 
important,  its  inhabitants  arc  also  engaged  in  the 
c<Hi  and  omer  fineries,  onips  oi  anove  ninety 
tons  unload  at  l'aimboeuf,  a  village  twenty  miles 
below  Nantes.  In  1824,  2963  vessels  entered  the 
port,  of  which  362  were  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
and  2392  in  the  coasting  trade.  Henry  IV.  here 
issued  the  edict  called  from  this  city,  granting  the 
Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  in 
1508.  (See  Huguenot*.)  Louis  XIV.  revoked  it  in 
J 685.  Nantes  suHered  much  during  the  revolution, 
by  the  war  of  the  Vendee,  carried  on  under  its 
gates,  by  tile  atrocities  {Noyaiies  and  republican 
marriages)  of  the  infamous  Carrier  (q.  v.),  and  by 
the  Interruption  of  its  commerce.  Before  tbe  con- 
quest of  Gaul  by  the  Romans,  it  was  the  capital  of 
the  Namneti  or  Nanneti.  It  was  afterwards,  with 
Rennes,  the  residence  of  the  dukes  of  Brittany,  and 
was  annexed  to  France  by  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XII.  with  Anne  of  Brittany. 

NANTUCKET;  an  island  of  Massachusetts,  south 
of  the  peninsula  of  cape  Cod,  from  which  it  is  dis- 
tant about  twenty  miles.  It  is  about  120  miles 
south-south-east  of  Boston.  The  island  is  fifteen 
miles  long,  and  its  widest  part  is  eleven  miles ;  hU. 
41°  13'  to  41°  22'  N.;  Ion.  69°  66'  to  70°  13'  W. 
The  town  of  Sherburne  formerly  comprehended  the 
whole  island ;  but  this  name  is  now  out  of  use.  The 
island,  town,  and  county  of  Nantucket  have  the 
same  limit* ;  but  the  county  of  Dukes  is  associated 
with  it  for  several  political  purposes.  A  great  part  of 
the  tnliahitants  are  of  the  denomination  of  Friends, 
or  Quakers.  Tbe  land  is  mostly  held  in  common. 
Little  attention  is  paid  to  agriculture ;  and  the  sheep 
and  cows  of  all  the  inhabitants  feed  in  one  great 
pasture.  The  right  of  the  island  was  originally 
granted  by  William,  enrl  of  Sterling,  to  Thomas 
May  hew,  and  conveyed  by  him  to  nine  proprietors, 
who  divided  it  into  twenty-seven  shares,  in  1669. 
It  is  mostly  a  joint  pro[terty  to  this  day,  although 
the  number  of  sliares  has  increased  to  more  than 
3000.  The  inliabitants  are  mostly  concerned  in  the 
whale  fishery,  and  the  seamen  are  the  most  skilful 
and  adventurous  in  the  world.  Their  trade  suffered 
greatly  by  the  late  war,  and  by  the  war  of  the 
revolution.  It  lias  since  been  more  flourishing,  and 
the  spermaceti  works  are  very  extensive.  The  port 
of  Nantucket  is  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  island, 
and  has  a  very  good  harbour.  Nantucket  contains 
two  banks,  two  insurance  offices,  and  seven  houses 
of  public  worship.  Tbe  population,  in  1820,  was 
7266;  in  1830,  7202.  The  amount  of  shipping,  in 
1820,  was  28,612  tons.  Education  is  well  attended 
to,  and  tbe  habits  of  the  people  are  generally  indus- 
trious and  moral.  For  many  years,  Nantucket  has 
been  destitute  of  indigenous  trees,  and  few  are  culti- 
vated. 

NANTUCKET  SHOAL;  a  dangerous  sandy 
shoal,  south-east  of  Nantucket  island,  about  forty  or 
fifty  miles  long.  Its  breadth  is  various,  and  the  shoal 
seems  to  be  longer  and  broader  in  some  yean  than 
in  others.    Muny  vessels  ore  wrecked  on  it. 


NAPA! A3  (Creek  mien,  a  grove);  the  nymphs  of 
woods.   See  Nympht. 

NAPHTHA.    See  Bitumen. 

NAPIER,  John,  of  Merchiston,  near  F-dinburgh, 
the  distinguished  inventor  of  tbe  logarithms,  was 
born  in  the  year  1660.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  race  of  land  proprietors  in  Stirlingshire  and 
Dumliartonshire.  His  father,  Sir  Alexander  Napier 
of  Ldinbellie,  in  the  former  county,  nnd  Merchiston, 
in  the  county  of  Edinburgh,  was  master  of  the  mint 
to  James  VI.,  and  was  only  sixteen  years  of  age 
when  the  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born.  The 
mother  of  Uie  inventor  of  the  logarithms  was  Janet, 
only  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Both  well,  a  lord  of  ses 
sion,  and  sister  of  Adam,  bishop  of  Orkney.  There 
Is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  inventor  of  the  logar- 
ithms was  a  nobleman:  this  has  arisen  from  his 
styling  himself,  in  one  of  his  titlepages,  Itaro  Afer- 
ehimtonii;  in  reality,  this  implied  baron  in  the  sense 
of  a  superior  of  a  barony,  or  what  in  England  would 
be  called  lord  of  a  manor.  Napier  was  simply  laird 
of  Merchiston— a  class  who  in  Scotland  sat  in  parliaw 
n twit  under  the  denomination  of  tbe  letter  barons. 

Napier  was  educated  at  St  Salvador's  college,  in 
the  university  of  St  Andrews,  which  he  entered  in 
1662.  He  afterwards  travelled  on  the  continent, 
probably  to  improve  himself  by  intercourse  with 
learned  and  scientific  men.  Nothing  farther  is 
ascertained  reflecting  him,  till  after  he  had  reached 
the  fortieth  year  of  his  age.  He  is  then  found  set- 
tied  at  the  family  seats  of  Merchiston,  near  Edin- 
burgh, and  (iartness,  in  Stirlingshire,  where  he  seems 
to  have  practised  the  life  of  a  recluse  student,  without 
the  least  desire  to  mingle  actively  in  political  affairs. 
That  his  mind  was  alive,  however,  to  the  civil  and 
religious  interests  of  his  country,  is  proved  by  his 
publishing,  in  1693,  an  exposition  of  Uie  Revelations, 
in  the  dedication  of  which  to  Uie  king,  he  urged  his 
majesty,  in  very  plain  language,  to  attend  better  thou 
he  did  to  the  enforcement  of  the  laws,  and  the  pri»- 
tection  of  religion,  beginning  reformation  in  bis  own 
"  house,  family,  and  court.''  From  this  it  appears 
that  Napier  beloiured  to  the  strict  order  of  presl»y- 
terians  in  Scotland ;  for  such  are  exactly  Uie  senti- 
ments chiefly  found  prevalent  among  that  class  of 
men  at  this  period  of  Scottish  history. 

In  1606,  he  is  found  suggesting  Uie  use  of  salt  in 
improving  land  ;  an  idea  probably  passed  over  in  his 
own  time  as  chimerical,  nut  revived  in  the  present 
age  with  good  effect.  No  more  is  heard  of  him  till, 
in  1614,  he  astonished  Uie  world  by  Uie  publication 
of  his  book  of  logarithms.  He  is  understood  to  have 
devoted  Uie  intermediate  time  to  Uie  study  of  astro- 
nomy, a  science  then  reviving  to  a  new  life,  under 
Uie  auspices  of  Kepler  and  Galileo,  Uie  former  of 
whom  dedicated  his  Ephemerides  to  Napier,  consid- 
ering him  as  Uie  greatest  man  of  his  age  in  Uie  par- 
ticular department  to  which  he  applied  his  abilities. 
The  invention  was  very  soon  known  ovpr  all  Europe, 
and  was  everywhere  hailed  with  admiration  by  men 
of  science.  Napier  followed  it  up,  in  1617,  by  pub- 
lishing a  small  treatise,  giving  an  account  of  a  method 
of  performing  the  oj>erations  of  multiplication  and 
division,  by  means  of  a  number  of  small  rods.  These 
materials  for  calculation  have  maintained  their 
place  in  science,  and  are  known  by  the  appellation 
of  Napier's  Bones. 

In  1608,  Napier  succeeded  his  fHtlier,  when  he  had 
a  contest  with  his  brothers  and  sisters,  on  account  of 
some  settlements  made  to  his  prejudice  by  his  father, 
in  breach  of  a  promise  made  in  1586,  in  presence  of 
some  friends  of  Uie  family,  not  to  sell,  wadset,  or 
dispose,  from  bis  son  John,  the  lands  of  Over  Merchis- 
ton, or  any  part  thereof.  The  family  disputes  were 
probably  accommodated  before  June  U,  lul3,  on 
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rhirh  ilaj  John  Napier  was  served  and  returned 
I*  ir  of  his  fatlier  in  Uie  lands  of  Over  Mcrchiston. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  Uie  inheritance  which  liad 
L.leo  to  him  so  unusually  late  in  life.  He  died, 
.»pnl  3.  1617,  at  Merchistoii  castle,  and  was  buried 
ia  the  church  of  St  G  iles,  on  the  eastern  side  of  its 
xmliern  entrance,  where  is  still  to  be  seen  a  stone 
tahict,  exposed  to  Uie  street,  and  bearing  the  follow- 
ius  ui*cnpUon :— "  Sep.  famiiia;  Nuperbru.  iuterius 
hie  siium  e&l." 

Napier  was  twice  married ;  first,  in  1571,  to  Eliaa- 
!*th,  daughter  of  Sir  James  Stirliug  of  Keir,  by  whom 
b*  had  a  son  and  a  daughter;  secondly,  to  Agnes. 
«1aushter  of  James  Chisholm  of  Cromlix,  by  whom  he 
f  id  ten  children.  His  eldest  son,  ArcJiibald,  who 
succeeded  hiia,  was  raised  to  Uie  rank  of  a  baron  by 
<  buries  I.,  in  under  the  title  of  lord  Napier, 

which  U  still  borne  by  his  descendants.  A  very  ela- 
Wate  life  of  him  was  published  in  1S35  (Blackwood, 
Edinburgh). 

NAPLES  (Xapoli) ;  capital  and  royal  residence  of 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  in  the  Terra  di 
Lavoro;  lat.  40°  50  N.,  Ion.  14°  15'  E.,  with 
351,754  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  foreigners.  Anti- 
quity gave  it  the  title  of  (Jtiosa ;  at  present,  not- 
^iihbtniwUng  history  records  forty  rebellions  by  Uie 
Neapolitans,  it  bears  tlie  appellation  of  Fidelisaima. 
Its  situation,  population,  and  wealth,  entitle  it  to 
rank  among  the  first  cities  of  the  world.  Splendidly 
situated  on  the  margin  of  a  majestic  bay,  from  which 
the  islands  of  Capri  and  Ischia  rise  in  bold  outline ; 
overlooked  and  menaced,  on  the  right,  by  Vesuvius ; 
on  the  left  gently  sinkiug  into  the  arms  of  the  Pausi- 
lippo, — it  seems  to  revel  in  the  blessings  which 
Ittaren  pours  upon  the  happy  land.  The  ancients 
knew  how  to  appreciate  the  enchantments  of  this 
rv^ioo,  and  fables  told  of  a  temple  and  grave  of  a 
>iren.  by  name  Parthenope  (from  which  it  derived 
:u  ancient  name),  situated  here;  but  the  fable  and 
itir  name  only  denote  the  charms  of  this  Eldorado. 
1  he  Neapolitan  is  still  proud  of  his  country :  he  calls 
it  a  piece  of  heaven  fallen  upon  the  earth,  or 
exclaims,  with  patriotic  ardour,  "  See  Naples  and  die 
(I'tdi  Xapoli  e  p»i  muoril")  And,  indeed,  lew 
regions  possess  so  many  advantages.  The  air  is 
uuid,  balmy,  and  salubrious  ;  the  heat  of  summer, 
eicept  when  tlie  sirocco  blows,  is  tempered  by  the  j 
cv»>ung  influences  of  the  sea,  whose  attire  mirror  J 
iiitracts  and  delights  the  eye,  while  its  bosom  affords  j 
a  bounteous  variety  of  fish  ;  the  fields  are  decked  - 
«  itli  grain  and  vines,  which  wind  picturesquely  , 
around  the  elms  and  noble  fruit-trees.  About  j 
:  V'.ono  people  throng  tlie  streets  of  Uie  city,  in 
which  the  bustle  ceases  not,  by  night  or  day.  The 
Lio>t  spacious  and  magnificent  of  all  the  streets — the 
Toledo — resembles  a  j>eri  etual  fair,  and  Uie  pas- 
senger must  be  cautious  to  avoid  being  run  over  hy 
the  cumuli,  or  one  horse  vehicles,  which  dart  by 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  The  harbour,  which, 
however,  is  not  very  large,  swarms  wiUi  vessels  from 
all  quarters  of  Uie  globe ;  and  the  pier,  or  mole,  is 
always  full  of  men,  who  are  eiUier  pursuing  their 
business,  or  are  idly  assembled  around  the  booUi  of 
a  pulcinelio,  or  around  a  juggler  or  minstrel,  and 
impruTvisatore.  The  fashionable  world,  especially 
m  Uie  evening,  promenade  in  superb  equipages  Uie 
Mrrets  Sta.  Lucia  and  Chiaja,  which  stretch  along 
Uie  sea ;  Uie  but  is  adorned  with  stately  palaces, 
among  which  is  Uie  Villa  Reale,  a  royal  garden, 
lying  on  Uie  edge  of  Uie  sea,  and  containing  Uie 
celebrated  group  of  Uie  Farnese  Bull.  The  prospect 
over  Uie  bay,  to  Vesuvius  and  the  coasts  of  Sor- 
rento, is  unique.  But  it  is  only  nature  and  Uie 
activity  of  its  present,  with  U)e  various  memorials  of 
its  past  existence,  Uiat  makes  Naples  and  its  em  irons 
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so  enchanting.  Tlie  reflecting  traveller, nftcr  having 
contemplated,  in  Florence  and  Home,  Uie  wonders  of 
art,  and  Uie  monuments  of  proud  Umes  that  are  gone, 
— great  even  in  Uieir  ruins, — finds  in  Naples  Little  to 
gnitify,  and  much  to  offend  his  taste  for  the  beauties 
of  art.  The  luxuriance  of  nature  seems  to  liave 
been  communicated  to  Uie  style  of  art,  and  given  it 
a  character  of  exaggeration.  This  is  true  of  Uie 
architecture,  with  the  exception  of  the  office  of 
finance,  in  Uie  street  called  Toledo.  The  edifices  of 
importance  in  Naples  betray  bad  taste,  in  excess  of 
ornament  and  unsuitable  additions,  or  bear  the 
stamp  of  insignificance  in  Uieir  baldness  and  imi- 
formity.  Statuary  and  painting  are  in  no  better 
condition.  Music  has  been  more  successfully  culti- 
vated. Those  ornaments  of  Rome — obelisks  and 
fountains — appear  here  only  in  miserable  imitations. 
Even  the  public  inscriptions,  particularly  those  of  the 
lime  of  the  Spanish  dominion,  are  written  in  a  style 
of  Oriental  bombast.  Among  the  122  churches 
(none  of  which  are  distinguished  for  their  architec- 
ture), Uie  130  chapels,  and  149  monasteries,  that  of 
St  Januarius,  or  the  caUiedral,  is  the  principal.  U 
was  built  in  1299,  from  the  designs  of  Niccolo 
Pisauo;  but  Uie  Neapolitans  have  endeavoured  to 
destroy,  as  much  as  possible,  its  Gothic  character. 
The  body  of  Uie  saint  reposes  in  a  subterranean 
chapel,  under  the  choir.  His  blood  is  kept  in  Uie 
splendid  chapel  of  Uie  Treasure,  adorned  by  four 
altar-pieces,  from  the  pencil  of  Domenichino.  H 
Gesu  Nuovo  is  considered  the  handsomest  church  in 
Naples ;  at  least,  it  has  the  best  dome,  Uiough  it  is 
overcharged  with  unmeaning  ornament.  The  church 
of  the  rich  convent  of  S.  Chiara  resembles  a  dancing- 
hall,  rather  than  a  temple ;  it  formerly  contained 
some  frescoes  by  Giotto.  S.  Domenico  is  large; 
S.  Filippo  Neri,  rich  in  marble  and  paintings; 
S.  Paola  Maggiore  shows,  on  its  front,  Uie  remains 
of  on  ancient  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  ;  S.  Apos- 
toli  is  admired ;  small,  but  hallowed  by  the  tomb  of 
Sannaaaro,  is  the  church  Sta-Maria  del  Parto  in 
Mergeliinn,  founded  by  him.  The  Carthusian  mon- 
astery S.  Martino,  situated  on  a  hill,  under  Uie  castle 
of  S.  Ermo,  enjoys  a  most  delightful  prospect,  and  is, 
at  present,  Uie  barracks  of  Uie  Invalids.  The  whole 
structure  is  superb,  and  the  church  is  ornamented 
wiUi  peculiar  richness.  Above  the  monastery  is 
situated  Uie  castle  of  S.  Ermo,  which  commands  the 
whole  city,  and,  with  its  cannon,  checks  the  vio- 
lences of  the  lazzaroni  (q.  v.),  of  whom  there  are 
about  30,000.  Naples  is  also  fortified  against  exter- 
nal attacks  especially  by  way  of  Uie  sea;  for  to  the 
east  lies  the  Castello  Nuovo,  and,  to  the  west,  Uie 
Castelio  del  Uovo  (so  called  from  its  oval  shape) 
extends,  on  a  rock,  into  the  sea.  Among  the  palaces. 
Uie  royal  pa  bice  is  distinguished  nlxive  the  rest  for 
its  architecture ;  the  place  before  it  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  of  Naples.  Another  royal  palace 
at  Capo  di  Monti,  is  unfinished,  but  contains  many 
paintings,  nnd  other  works  of  art.  The  ancient 
residence  of  the  viceroys  of  Naples,  Ln  Vi- 
cario  has  been  appropriated  to  the  accommodation 
of  several  tribunals,  and,  in  part,  converted  into 
prisons.  Among  Uie  other  palaces  are  the  Madda- 
lone,  Francavilla,  Gravinn,  Tarsia,  w  hich  last  has  a 
considerable  library,  open  to  the  public.  The  most 
important  collections  in  the  arts  and  sciences  are 
contained  in  the  building  of  the  academy  Degli  Stud  j 
(Museum  Bourbon),  the  lower  aj>artinents  of  which 
are  allotted  to  ancient  statues,  of  which  we  shall  here 
mention  only  Uie  Farnese  Hercules,  the  Faniese 
Flora,  the  equestrian  statues  of  Uie  two  Halbuses, 
the  Venus  **xx,ruyH  (awx  bcllet  /<•*«■*),  and  an 
excellent  Arislides.  The  second  floor  contains  a 
valuable  collection  of  Kiniscan  vases,  a  g;d;»-ry  ->i 
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paintings.  and  the  royal  library.  The  university 
founded  by  Frederic  II..  in  1224,  is  of  some  con- 
sequence as  a  building,  but  of  little  note  as  a  place 
of  education.  It  contains  several  good  collections; 
for  instance,  a  mineralogicnl  cabinet.  The  botanical 
garden  is  gradually  improving.  There  is  also  an 
observatory,  a  royal  medical  college,  a  military  school, 
a  naval  college,  an  academy  of  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, and  arts,  a  college  for  the  instruction  of  Chinese 
and  Japanese  youth,  two  Jesuit  colleges.  &c,  and  a 
royal  society  of  sciences.  The  number  of  henevoleiu 
institutions  is  above  sixty.  Among  them  are  two 
large  hospitals — Degli  Incurabili  (where,  however, 
sick  of  all  kinds  are  received)  and  Delia  Santissima 
Annunziata,  which  is  very  rich,  and  receives  and 
provides  for  foundlings,  penitent  females,  &e.  'l*here 
are  five  other  hospitals,  many  religious  fraternities, 
and  several  conservatories,  which  last  were  long 
famous  as  the  seminaries  of  music  for  all  Europe. 
The  Albergo  dei  Poveri,  with  a  school  of  mutual 
instruction  for  400  children,  is  one  of  the  greatest 
buildings  of  the  kind.  But  pleasure,  not  serious 
business,  has  its  abode  in  Naples,  and  amusement  is 
the  general  aim.  For  the  idle  populace,  there  is  no 
want  of  entertainment— pulciuellos,  music,  oranges, 
macaroni,  and  room  to  sleep.  For  the  better  classes, 
there  are  four  theatres,  of  which  the  largest,  S.  Carlo, 
was  burned  in  1816,  but  has  been  splendidly  rebuilt. 
Besides  this  theatre,  there  are  the  Tentro  Nuovo,  de" 
Fiorentini,  and  S.  Carlino.  In  respect  to  music  and 
representation,  they  hardly  reach  mediocrity  ;  but 
the  ballet  is  magnificent.  The  nobles  are  opulent 
and  fond  of  parade  ;  the  citizens  are  thriving  ;  and 
the  lowest  class  (the  lauaroni)  are,  in  general,  so 
temperate  that,  from  the  cheapness  of  provisions, 
they  can  live  with  the  least  pittance,  got  by  work  or 
begging,  and  reserve  something  for  the  divertimenti 
on  the  mole,  and,  if  they  have  no  other  shelter,  trust 
to  the  mildness  of  the  climate,  and  spend  the  night 
under  the  portico  of  a  palace  or  a  church.  Com- 
pared  with  the  number  of  inhabitants,  the  manufac- 
tures are  unimportant ;  the  artisans  have  little  skill. 
The  furniture  made  in  Naples  is  clumsy.  The  best 
jewellers,  tailors,  and  shoemakers  are  foreigners  ; 
the  best  traitettrs,  Milanese ;  and  the  only  circulating 
library  was  set  up,  a  few  years  ago,  by  a  Frenchman. 
From  the  situation  of  the  city,  its  commerce  might  be 
extensive.  The  bank  of  the  Two  Sicilies  has  a 
capital  of  1 ,000.000  ducats.  Female  beauty  is  rare 
in  Naples,  but  the  men  are  vigorous  and  well  formed, 
especially  at  the  age  of  maturity.  In  literary  culti- 
vation, the  Neapolitans  are  altogether  behind  the 
other  Italians,  although  they  have  many  famous 
names.  Among  the  scholars  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, some  Neapolitans  are  distinguished,  as  Piazzi, 
Cuoco  (author  of  a  History  of  the  Revolution  of  1799, 
and  of  the  I'iaggi  di  Plalone  m  Italia),  the  prince  of 
»  S.  Giorgio  (nn  antiquarian  and  poet\  the  duke  of 
Ventijjnnno  (a  tragic  poet).  The  lawyers,  4000  in 
number  (called  paglirtti,  or  straw  hats),  hold  a  great 
portion  of  the  real  estate  in  their  hands,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  number  and  length  of  the  lawsuits. 
The  character  of  the  people  is  not  so  suspicious  as 
many  travellers  have  represented  it.  There  is  much 
good  humour  and  cordiality,  and  a  temperance 
worthy  of  imitation  arannp  them ;  with  all  their 
violence,  murders  are  seldom  heard  of.  The  im- 
morality is  not  more  than  that  of  other  great  cities  ; 
nod  the  love  of  idleness  and  pleasure  has  its  founda- 
tion and  excuse  in  the  nature  of  the  climate. 

Im  ttrrn  mntlr,  r  lirta.  e  dilrtt„ta, 
Sim<~>i  a  te  gli  iibitator  prtntuir. 

Tas«o'k  Ger.  UK  I.  nj. 

The  environs  nf  Naples  are  rich  in  wonders  of  nature, 
art,  and  innumerable  remains  of  antiquity.    On  the 


west  side  of  the  city  is  the  ridge  of  the  Pausilippo. 
It  is  said  to  owe  its  name  to  the  effect  of  its  beauty 
in  lulling  the  sense  of  grief  (■«•«  nt  «-avri»f  rut  \tm>i). 
Its  grotto  is  an  arched  way,  which  the  ancients  often 
mention,  but  which  Alphonso  I.  enlarged,  and  tlte 
viceroy  Peter  of  Toledo  paved.  (See  Pausilippo  ) 
In  a  garden  above  it  is  situated  the  pretended  tomb 
of  Virgil,  a  columbarium  or  Roman  tomb,  with  several 
niches,  in  which  once  stood  urns.  The  laurel,  which 
once  flourished  there,  but  which  had  to  surrender  its 
foliage  to  every  traveller,  is  gone.  Following  tlie 
mad  th rou eh  the  grotto  of  Pausilippo,  we  come  u> 
the  lake  of  Agnano,  which  is  enclosed  in  a  picturesque 
manner  by  mountains,  of  which  the  one  on  which  is 
situated  the  monastery  of  the  Camaldoli  is  the  highest. 
The  prospect  from  this  emitfence  extend*  over  the 
whole  of  Campania  Felix,  far  out  over  the  islands 
and  sea,  and  is  incontestnbly  one  of  tlie  richest  and 
most  delightful  in  the  world.  Tlie  lake  of  Agnano 
has  the  property  of  boiling  up  in  some  places,  but  is 
not,  however,  hot.  In  the  summer,  when  all  the 
hemp  of  the  neighbourhood  is  rotted  in  tlie  lake,  the 
air  is  extremely  unhealthy.  On  its  banks  are  the 
sudatories,  or  vapour-baths  of  S.  Germano,  consisting; 
of  vaults,  from  tlie  floor  of  which  a  sulphureous  vapour 
issues,  and  the  celebrated  Urotta  del  Cane,  the  bottom 
of  which  is  covered  with  a  stratum  of  carbonic  acid) 
gas,  in  which  the  guides  generally  immerse,  a  dog, 
and  draw  him  out,  when  on  the  point  of  suffocating, 
to  recover  in  the  open  air.  A  grotto  leads  into 
another  romantic  valley,  surrounded  by  tlie  Leuco- 
gean  rocks.  At  the  foot  of  these  hills  is  the  Acfua 
delle  Pisciauelte,  a  very  warm  sulphureous  water, 
issuing  from  the  ground  with  a  noise.  On  the  other 
side  or  the  rocks  lies  tlie  Solfatara  (Forum  I'ulcani, 
Cam  pi  Phlegra-i),  a  very  remarkable  volcanic  valley. 
900  feet  long,  and  750  broad.  A  volcanic  mountain 
was,  in  all  probability,  once  carried  down  here,  with- 
out being  entirely  extinguished.  The  ground*  which  is 
covered  with  a  whitish  clay,  and  trembles  under  the 
feet,  is  hollow  ;  from  every  hole  and  crack,  sulphu- 
reous vapours  issue.  The  deposits  of  the  native 
sulphur,  in  various  colours,  on  the  wild  rocks,  in- 
crease the  terrific  appearance  of  this  region.  On 
leaving  it,  and  turning  towards  Pozzunii,  all  the 
charms  of  southern  flowers,  and  the  prospect  of  the 
sea,  greet  the  eye.  We  approach  Poszuoli  over  the 
remains  of  an  ancient  road,  admiring,  on  the  way, 
the  relics  of  former  splendour,  particularly  tlie  ruins 
of  a  Piscina  (commonly  called  a  labyrinth),  of  a 
if  re  at  amphitheatre,  and  of  the  therm*,  or  warm 
baths.  The  old  Via  Campana  is  studded,  on  both 
sides,  with  tlie  picturesque  ruins  of  ancient  tombs, 
consisting  mainly  of  columbaria,  and  still  exhibiting 
traces  of  (minting.  The  town  of  Pozsuoli  is  situated 
on  a  small  peninsula,  and  contains  14,600  inhabitants. 
The  cathedral  was  formerly  a  temple,  dedicated  to 
Augustus,  and  still  contains  several  antique  columns. 
Of  a  statue  of  Tiberius,  only  a  very  beautiful  pedes- 
tal, in  the  market  place,  lias  been  preserved.  By 
far  tlie  most  beautiful  monument  of  Roman  antiquity 
is  the  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Jupiter  Serapis,  which  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  Three  columns  only 
of  Cipollino  marble  are  at  present  standing,  over- 
looking in  sadness  a  chaos  of  beautiful  fragments. 
What  is  called  the  bridge  of  Caligula,  in  the  harbour 
of  Pozzuoli,  consists  of  a  row  of  pillars,  projecting 
above  the  surface  of  the  water,  probably  the  ruins  of 
a  mole.  On  the  other  side  of  the*  city  lies  Monte 
Barbara  (the  ancient  Mount  (laurus,  celebrated  fin- 
its  costly  wines),  at  tlie  foot  of  which  stood  Cicero's 
academy  and  Cumanum.  Next  in  order  is  the 
Monte  Nuovo,  which  was  raised  in  1538,  in  the 
night,  by  an  earthquake,  that  utterly  destroyed  the 
contiguous  village  of  'I  ripergole.    On  this  occasion. 
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?jp  neighbouring  Lucrine  lake,  whose  oysters  and 
aUi  were  in  so  high  repute  wiUi  the  ancient  gour- 
mands, was  almost  entirely  drained,  and  is  now  a 
*mall  pund.    Not  far  from  this  place  are  the  steara- 
ittih*  uf  Tritola  (called,  also,  Stu/e  di  Nerone),  a 
series  of  grottoes,  filled  with  a  hot,  suffocating  va- 
pour, to  which  the  sick  resort  from  Naples.  Through 
it*  cure  of  the  Cuuuean  Sibyl,  mentioned  by  Virgil, 
we  pass  from  the  Lucrine  lake  to  lake  A  vermis,  a 
n<tuid  basin,  surrounded  by  woody  hills,  probably 
the  crater  of  an  extinct  volcano.     Following  tike 
road  along  the  bay  of  Poatuoli,  we  come  to  Baia* 
(1-  T  )>  ""i* J7  ceJebrated  among  the  Romans,  where 
tiiere  are  still  several  ruins,  which  seem  to  be  the 
rrii-ains  of  the  famous  thermae.    In  the  vicinity  lies 
the  Lago  di  Fusuro,Vbich,  in  this  region  of  fables, 
was  die  Acheron  of  the  ancients  {Acherutia  Palut  of 
Virgil),  &nd  between  this  and  the  Avemus  is  Curaa, 
displaying  but  few  traces  of  the  ancient  Cumse. 
Between  Baiae  and  the  village  of  Bacola  (the  Bauli 
<if  the  ancients)  is  the  Piscina  Mirubile,  the  remark- 
able remains  of  an  ancient  reservoir,  and  the  Cento 
(timarelle  (Hundred  Cliambers),  a  suite  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  subterranean  apartments,  probably  the  foun- 
<l*Uuo  of  wane  great  edifice.    On  one  side  of  Bacola 
is  Miuated  a  lake,  called  Mare  Morto,  and  connected 
«ruh  the  sea  merely  by  a  narrow  strait,  on  the  banks 
of  which  the  ancients  placed  the  Elysian  fields.  At 
ihe  eastern  extremity  of  the  bay  of  Ponuoli  lies  Capo 
Mtscno,  the  site  of  an  ancient  city.     The  droit  a 
hragonam  is  now  the  most  important  object  there. 
Between  Cuna  and  the  river  Vollurno,  on  a  large 
ntardi  (Lago  di  Patria),  is  a  tower,  called  Torre  di 
Patna.  which  is  regarded  as  the  sepulchre  of  Scipio 
Afrtcanos-     On  Uie  east  side  of  Naples,  the  road 
lead*  to  Vesuvius.  Herculaneum.  and  Pompeii.  {See 
the**  articles.)    Four  miles  from  Naples  lies  the  vil- 
lage and  palace  of  Portici.    The  style  of  the  palace 
it  entirely  destitute  of  taste,  and  it  is  untenantable. 
i  he  high-road  passes  Uirough  one  of  the  courts  of 
Uic  casUe.    Sixteen  cliambers  contain  a  collection  of 
more  than  1600  fresco  paintings,  and  other  treasures 
of  antiquity,  saved  from  Herculaneum.    At  Caserta, 
Charles  III.  employed  Vauvitelli  to  erect  a  palace, 
imposing  from  its  magnitude,  but,  from  its  mono- 
tony, resembling  a  barrack  rather  than  a  royal  resi- 
dence.    The  situation  is  excellent.     The  famous 
aqueduct  (acyitidotto  Car  oil  no),  which  conveys  the 
water  from  Monte  Taburuo  to  Caserta,  is  un- 
ique of  its  kind,  and  comparable  with  the  boldest 
«<>rks  of  the  Romans.    While  the  country  around 
Naples  resembles  a  nourishing  garden,  the  sea  is  also 
adorned  with  the  most  beautiful  scenes.    A  sail  in 
the  bay  of  Naples,  along  die  coast,  or  to  the  islands, 
is  one  of  tite  greatest  pleasures  in  the  whole  tour  of 
Italy.    Capri  (q.  v.),  which  rivets  the  attention,  is  at 
unr  distance.    More  convenient  for  short  excur- 
sions are  the  small  islands  of  Lazaretto  and  Nisida, 
and  near  to  Bai«  and  Miseuo,  are  Procida  ami  Iscliia. 
Vineyard,*,  ganlens,  groves,  and  villages  alternate  in 
charming  varit-ty,  in  Ischia :  in  their  midst  rises 
Rujcstically  to  tite  height  of  235b"  feel  Ml.  Eporneo, 
cr  s.  Nicola,  formerly  a  volono  ;  but,  since  1302,  it 
ha.  not  disturbed  Uie  tranquillity  of  the  beautiful 
istttod.    The  sick  derive  benefit  from  the  cold  mine- 
ral springs  there.     The  island  of  Ischia  contains 
Z4  0U0  inhabitants.     Respecting  Naples,  see  Ro- 
uoneilt's  SnpoJi  antica  e  moderna  (1815,3  vols); 
A*wmw  O'uida  di  Savoli  (1826). 

SnpU*.  Kingdom  of.  See  Sieilict,  The  T'co. 
NAPLES  AND  SICILY. Rkvom  tiox  of,  in  1820 
and  1921 .  The  civil  condition  of  Italy  lias  contained, 
for  centuries,  the  seeds  of  political  revolutions.  The 
French  revolution  matured  and  unfolded  thetn.  In 
.Naples  and  Palermo,  new  causes  of  discontent  arose, 


which  resulted  in  an  insurrection.  The  king,  before 
he  returned  to  Naples,  had  abolished  (July  23,  1814) 
Uie  constitution  established  in  Sicily  by  lord  Ben- 
tink,  in  1812,  on  Uie  model  of  Uie  British.  The 
reforms  introduced  by  the  minister  Medici  were  car- 
ried into  effect  too  slowly  to  satisfy  the  people ;  and 
Uie  Neapolitan  officers,  who  had  served  under  Murat. 
could  not  endure  Uie  humiliations  inflicted  on  their 
national  pride  by  Uie  Austrian  field-marshal. count  Nu- 
gent, commander-in-chief  of  the  army  of  the  Two  Sici- 
lies, and  minister  of  war.  When  count  Nugent  abo- 
lished Uie  French  organisation  of  the  army,  and  intro- 
duced Uie  Austrian  ;  when  the  police  made  use  of  the 
Calderari  (q.  v.)  to  suppress  the  Carbonari ;  when  Me- 
dici raised  the  land  tax  to  thirty-five  per  cent,  on  Uie 
income,  and,  in  consequence  of  Uie  concordate  with 
the  pope,  re  established  forty-two  monasteries  ;  and 
the  success  of  Uie  Spanish  constitution  appeared  to 
favour  Uie  plans  of  the  Carbonari,  who  then  num- 
bered 642,000  members,— Michael  Morelli,  lieuten- 
ant of  a  troop  of  horse,  and  the  priest  Louis  Mini- 
chini,  ventured  to  commence  an  insurrection,  with 
Uie  view  of  obtaining  a  representative  constitution. 
July  2,  1820.  Morelli  induced  his  squadron  to  raise 
Uie  cry,  "God,  Uie  king,  and  the  constitution!" 
The  insurgents  increased,  embracing  both  militia 
and  regular  troops,  and,  a  day  or  two  later,  intrenched 
themselves  in  Mouteforte.  Several  cities,  as  Salerno, 
now  declared  themselves  for  Uie  cause  of  the  consti- 
tution, and  the  soldiers  refused  to  fight  against  their 
comrades.  On  the  evening  of  the  5th,  general  Wil- 
liam Pepe  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a  regiment 
of  dragoons  in  Naples,  and  united  with  the  insur- 
gents, who  declared  him  their  lender.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  another  regiment  in  Naples,  which 
guarded  Uie  royal  palace,  and  the  civic  guard,  sent 
deputies  to  the  king,  with  a  petition  that  he  would 
comply  with  Uie  wish  of  the  nation.  On  Uie  6lh,  the 
king  issued  a  proclamation,  declaring  that  he  would, 
wiihin  eight  days,  present  the  plan  of  a  constitution. 
At  the  same  time,  he  appointed  a  new  ministry. 
The  troojis  were  ordered  to  retire  into  their  quarters; 
but  they  demanded  that  the  king,  within  twenty-four 
hours,  should  accept  the  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
cortes  of  1812.  Ferdinand  1.  resigned  the  royal 
power  to  Uie  crown  prince,  as  alter  ego  (q.  v.),  and 
the  latter  promised  the  introduction  of  the  Spanish 
constitution.  The  king  confirmed  this,  and  pro- 
mised his  approbation  of  all  the  future  doings  of  the 
alter  ego,  who  now  established  a  provisional  junta,  to 
which  the  lieutenant-general  Florestnn  Pepe  and 
baron  David  Winspeare  belonged.  W.  Pepe,  having 
been  nominated  by  the  vicar  general  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army,  entered  Naples,  on  the  9th.  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgents,  and,  on  the  13th,  the  king 
and  crown-prince  entered  the  hall  of  the  junta,  to 
swear  to  observe  the  Spanish  constitution,  with  cer- 
tain modifications.  Thus  the  revolution  appeared  to, 
have  been  completed  without  bloodshed. 

In  Sicily,  the  revolution  took  an  unexpected  direc- 
tion. When  information  of  Uie  revolution  in  Naples 
reached  Palermo,  the  people  immediately  expressed 
n  wish  for  the  adoption  of  the  Spanish  constitution. 
It  happened  that,  on  the  festival  of  St  Rosalia,  the 
commander  of  the  place,  general  Church,  an  I  ng- 
lishman,  having  insulted  the  popular  badges — the 
yellow  cockade  and  the  Sicilian  eagle — a  tumult 
ensued.  The  general  saved  himself  by  flight :  all 
measures  taken  for  the  public  tranquillity  were  fruit- 
less :  the  people  possessed  themselves  ot  the  arms  in 
the  forts,  broke  open  the  prison"!,  murdered  the  princw 
Cutnlica,  together  with  other  distinguished  men,  and 
committed  the  wildest  extravagances.  A  Franciscan 
monk,  Jonchim  di  Vagtica,  placed  himself  at  thn 
head  of  Uie  furious  multitude,  nnd  put  to  flight  the 
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Neapolitan  troops.  This  happened  on  the  seventeenth, 
on  which  day  ahout  15O0  men  were  kitl«>d  and 
wounded.     "1  hereupon  general   Naselli  sailed  for 
Naples  with  about  100  soldiers.    The  Neapolitans 
who  had  escaped  slaughter,  to  the  number  of  about 
6000,  were  treated  as  prisoners.  At  length,  a  junta, 
established  by  the  municipality  and  the  heads  (consoli) 
of  the  communities,  restored  order,  by  instituting  a 
guard  of  ciliiens,  among  whom  the  most  distinguished 
persons,  as  well  as  priests  and  monks,  performed 
service.    The  persons  who  liad  been  put  in  confine- 
ment, were  sent  out  of  the  city  without  arms,  and  an 
amnesty  was  proclaimed.     The  junta,  July  2(j, 
summoned  deputies  from  the  Sicilian  cities,  to  meet 
in  a  national  assembly  at  Palermo  ;  but  Messina  and 
Catanea  refused  to  send  any.    The  junta,  at  the 
same  time,  sent  deputies  to  Ute  government  at  Naples, 
to  treat  concerning  the  independence  of  Sicily,  and 
an  alliance  between  the  two  nations;  but,  on  infor- 
mation of  the  events  of  the  17th,  all  the  Sicilians  in 
Naples  were  declared  prisoners  of  war,  to  protect 
them  from  the  fury  of  the  people ;  and  it  was  deter- 
mined to  reduce  Palermo  l>y  force,  where  the  junta, 
though  they  had  concluded  to  acknowledge  king 
Ferdinand,  still  insisted  on  a  separate  parliament  for 
Sicily.    In  the  mean  time,  a  civil  and  guerilla  war 
had  broken  out  in  Sicily,  because  particular  towns, 
as  Messina  and  Trepani,  opposed  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence.   After  general  F I  ores  tan  Pepe,  with  4000 
men,  had  landed  in  Sicily,  Sept.  2,  other  cities  like- 
wise declared  for  Naples,  and  the  troops  of  Palermo 
were  almost  everywhere  beaten.    About  the  20th,  a 
treaty  fur  the  submission  of  Palermo  wns  concluded ; 
but  the  monk  Vaglica  instigated  the  people  to  rebel, 
removed  the  junta,  and  formed  another  government, 
under  the  administration  of  the  prince  of  Palermo, 
so  that  hostilities  recommenced.    At  length,  a  capi- 
tulation took  place,  Oct.  5,  according  to  which,  a 
majority  of  the  Sicilians  were  to  settle  the  question 
relating  to  the  national  parliament,  and  Uie  Neapoli- 
tans took  possession  of  the  city  and  the  forts.  Flores- 
tan  Pepe  allowed  a  general  amnesty,  at  the  same 
time  proclaiming  the  Spanish  constitution,  and  ap- 
pointed  another  junta.  But  tlie  parliament  assembled 
at  Naples  rejected  this  arrangement,  and  sent  general 
Coletta,  with  6000  Calabrians,  to  Palermo,  to  super-  j 
scde  Pepe.    He  disarmed  the  inhabitants,  and  im- , 
posed  upon  them,  as  a  punishment,  Ute  expenses  of 
the  war, — a  fine  of  90,000  mcctu.    The  united 
parliament,  consisting  of  deputies  from  Naples  and 
Sicily,  was  opened,  Oct.  10,  by  the  king  in  person, 
and  party  spirit  soon  mingled  in  the  new  order  of 
things.   The  Carbonari  saw  themselves  surrounded 
by  secret  enemies,  particularly  the  revived  Calderari, 
who  were  joined  by  all  the  discontented,  nnd  the 
ministers  became  objects  of  suspicion.    The  mon- 
tirchies  of  Europe  would  not  sanction  the  forcible 
degradation  of  the  royal  power,  least  of  all  Austria, 
which  had  received  a  formal  assurance  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  monarchy  in  the  kingdom  of  Ute  Two 
Sicilies,  and  Uie  non-introduction  of  the  representative 
system.     The  powers  of  Uie  first  rank  Uiereforc 
declined  receiving  Uie  new  ambassadors  from  Naples, 
and,  Aug.  25,  Austria  proscribed  the  Carbonari  of 
the  Lorabardo-VeiieUan  kingdom.  The  forces  of  Uie 
Neapolitan  government  consisted  of  52,000  troops  of 
the  line,  supported  by  219,000  movable  national 
guards,  and  Uie  standing  national  guards  amounted 
to  400,000  men.     There  were  also  10,000  gens 
d'armrs,  and  men  employed  to  guard  Uie  coasts; 
but  Uie  spirit  of  the  regular  troops  was  not  to  be 
depended  on.    Many  officers  left  Uie  service,  and 
ill-will  arose  between  Ute  soldiers  and  citaens,  which 
was  increased  by  Uie  privileges  granted  to  the  militia. 
The  administration  of  the  government  was  inter- 


rupted, and  the  distrustful  people  did  not  stare  the? 
enthusiasm  of  their  orators.  The  deficit  in  the 
revenue  made  a  loan  of  1 ,500,000  ducats  from  Parisian 
bankers  necessary.  The  new  fabric  of  government 
had  no  firm  foundation  to  support  it  in  a  content 
with  Austria,  which  was  collecting  an  army  of  80,000 
men,  under  general  baron  Frimont,  in  Upper  Italy. 
Russia  and  Prussia  made  common  cause  with  Austria ; 
and,  at  the  congress  of  Troppau.  where  the  emperor 
of  Austria  arrived,  Oct.  18,  Uie  emperor  Alexander. 
Oct.  20,  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  Nov.  7,  together 
with  their  ministers  of  state,  nnd  several  ambassadors, 
the  principle  of  armed  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  a  state,  to  support  the  (so  called*)  legitimate 
authority,  and  the  monarchical  principle,  in  Europe, 
was  first  declared  and  acknowledged;  but  the  appli- 
cation  was  determined  on  at  Lay  bach.  At  Troppau, 
Ute  three  monarcls  wrote,  with  their  own  hands,  to 
the  king  of  Naples,  Nov.  20,  to  invite  him  to  Lay- 
bach.  The  king  of  France  also  advised  him  to  take 
Uiis  step.  The  apr»earnnce  of  an  English  and  French 
squadron,  at  this  lime,  in  the  roads  before  Ute  harbour 
ot  Naples,  to  protect  the  royal  family,  in  case  of 
urgent  danger,  excited  distrust  and  alarm  in  one 
party,  and  hope  and  joy  in  the  other.  The  ball  or* 
Uie  parliament,  and  the  lodges  of  the  Carbonari, 
resounded  witli  heroic  and  patriotic  speeches.  There 
appeared  to  be  a  universal  confidence  in  victory : 
none  dared  to  utter  opposite  sentiments.  Volunteers 
collected,  nud  oath  upon  oath  was  taken.  The  king, 
Dec.  5,  after  receiving  the  letter  of  Uie  monarchy 
assembled  at  Troppau,  determined  to  go  to  Lay  bach, 
and  signified  this  to  the  parliament,  Dec.  7  ;  where- 
upon this  body  declared  Uiat  they  could  not  consent 
to  his  journey,  unless  it  was  undertaken  to  obtain 
acknowledgment  of  the  constitution  sworn  to.  At 
last  the  king  declared,  on  Uie  10th,  that  his  participa- 
tion at  Laybach  had  no  other  end  than  to  maintain 
Uie  Spanish  constitution,  as  sworn  to,  and  to  prevent 
war.  The  ministers  now  resigned,  and  Uie  king 
named  others.  The  king  sailed  on  the  13th,  with 
his  wife,  Ute  duchess  of  Floridia,  in  a  British  ship 
of  Ute  line,  landed,  on  Uie  19th,  at  Leghorn,  and 
went  through  Florence  to  Laybach,  where  he  arrived 
Jan.  8,  1821.  The  crown-prince  took  the  constitu- 
tional oath  as  regent  in  Uie  parliament,  at  Naples,  on 
the  18th.  The  parliament,  Dec.  19  and  21,  decreed 
Uie  abolition  of  all  feudal  burdens,  services,  &c. 
Entails  were  likewise  destroyed.  The  army  con- 
sisted of  Uiree  divisions,  in  three  important  situations, 
the  first  on  Uie  road  to  Itri,  Uie  second  in  the  pass 
of  San  Germano,  and  the  Uiird,  under  general  William 
Pepe,  on  the  heights  of  Abmxao.  They  funned,  wiUt 
the  garrisons,  a  body  of  54,000  troops  of  Uie  line,  and 
from  50  to  130,000  militia,  national  guards,  and  volun- 
teers. A  small  squadron  of  frigates  and  gun-boats 
was  destined  to  intercept  Uie  supplies  of  the  Austrians, 
in  the  Adriatic  sea.  For  monUis  before  Uie  actual 
commencement  of  the  war,  a  general  enUiusiasui  was 
manifested  for  liberty  and  die  defence  of  Uie  country. 
On  Uie  arrival  of  Uie  king  in  Laybach,  where  Uie 
emperor  of  Austria  had  arrived,  Jan.  4,  and  Uie 
emperor  of  Russia,  Jan.  7  (Uie  king  of  Prussia  had 
returned  from  Troppau  to  Berlin,  Dec.  21),  be  found 
Uie  congress  determined  to  acknowledge  ooUiing 
which  liad  happened  in  Naples  since  July  5.  Austria, 
for  Uie  security  of  its  own  power  in  Italy,  promised 
the  aid  of  her  troops  to  carry  into  effect  Uie  secret 
treaty  concluded  with  Uie  king  of  Uie  Two  Sicilies 
against  Uie  introduction  of  the  representative  system. 
By  Uie  treaty  of  Feb  2,  concluded  in  Uie  name  of  Uie 
three  courts  of  Vienna,  Petersburg,  and  Berlin,  an 
Austrian  army  was  to  be  furnished  to  Ute  king,  to  be 
supported  by  him,  from  Uie  time  of  its  passage  over 
the  Po,  for  Uie  space  of  Uiree  years,  Uie  period  during 
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*hich  it  was  to  remain  in  the  kingdom.  On  the  9th, 
tte  ministers  of  Uie  three  great  powers  announced  to 
the  regent  that  an  Austrian  army  was  approaching 
Uie  borders,  to  take  possession  of  the  kingdom,  either 
peaceably,  or  by  force  ;  and  that,  should  it  be 
driven  back,  a  Russian  army  was  ready  to  support 
it.  William  Pepe  now  summoned  to  arms  all  the 
vohmteer*  and  militia,  under  their  ancient  names, 
legions  of  the  Bruttii,  Samnites,  &c.  and  reported 
that  be  had  Assembled  a  body  of  150,000  men,  badly 
dotbrd,  indeed,  ami  worse  armed.  Meanwhile, 
baron  Frimont  (q.  v.),  at  the  head  of  an  Austrian 
army,  had  pnssed  the  Po,  Feb.  5,  and  advanced  from 
Bologna,  on  Uie  two  principal  roads,  on  the  right 
through  Tuscany  and  the  States  of  the  Church,  and 
<*  the  left  through  the  legations  and  the  Marks, 
towards  Abruszo.  A  small  Austrian  squadron,  under 
tar  ronmantl  of  the  marquis  of  Paulucci,  lay,  pre- 
pared to  sail,  in  the  harbour  of  Ancona.  A  pro- 
caunatton  from  king  Ferdinand,  at  I.aybach,  Feb. 
23.  announced  to  the  army  that  he  should  return  to 
his  kingdom,  and  commanded  his  subjects  and  troops 
to  assist  the  Austrian  army,  which  was  advancing  to 
Naples  for  the  protection  of  the  true  friends  of  their 
country  and  the  faithful  subjects  of  the  king.  He 
afterwards  proceeded  to  Florence.  The  frontiers  of 
Naples  were  guarded  with  care :  from  Gaeta  to  the 
Apennines,  was  protected  by  Carascosa,  who  was 
ttattoned,  with  the  best  troops,  on  the  road  from 
Rome  to  Naples  by  San  Germaun,  which  was  made 
>mpas5able.  William  Pepe  defended  Abruao,  which 
was  guarded  by  rocks,  defiles,  and  mountain  streams. 
The  hmd-q aarters  were  at  Aquila.  From  hence, 
Ptpe,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  attack  of  the  A  us- 
trwns,  -allied  forth,  Feb.  21,  into  the  Roman  territory, 
occupied  Rieti,  and  pressed  forward,  even  to  Terni; 
■at  a  body  of  2500  Austrian  cavalry  from  Viterbo 
bavin?  arrived  at  the  bridge  of  Otricoli  before  him, 
he  left  Terni,  and  his  position  at  Rieti,  without  firing 
a  shot.  Frimont,  hereupon,  on  the  24th,  fixed  his 
head  quarters  at  Poligno.  Hence  the  Austrian; 
curead  the  royal  proclamation  of  the  23d,  and  Frimont, 
at  the  same  time,  issued  one  of  bis  own,  declaring  to 
the  Neapolitans  that  he  came  as  a  friend,  and  would 
exact  contributions  from  no  place  excepting  those 
where  the  will  of  the  king  was  opposed.  This  dis- 
solved the  alight  band  of  connexion  among  the  militia, 
already  discouraged  by  want  of  ammunition,  food,  and 
clothing,  and  entire  battalions  now  dispersed.  General 
Pepe,  March  7,  with  10,000  men,  attacked  the  van- 
guard of  the  Austrian  army,  but  was  defeated;  where- 
his  troops  fled  in  disorder  to  U>e  mountains;  so 
at  ten  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  this  day,  the 
Aotrians  entered  Civita  Ducale,  together  with  the 
furtive*.  On  the  same  day,  a  body  of  3000  men, 
advancing  from  Leonessa,  was  put  to  flight  near 
I  ago.  These  two  battles  on  the  7th,  Uie  first  and 
but  of  the  campaign,  cost  the  Austrians  liardly  sixty 
man,  and  decided  Uie  revolution.  As  Uie  Austrians 
cnetioned  the  pursuit  on  Uie  9th,  the  Neapolitans 
evacuated  Velino,  and  the  strong  castle  of  Anlro- 
ooceo.  the  important  pass  at  Madonna  della  Grotte, 
and  that  at  St  Thomas,  so  thnt  Uie  Austrians,  on 
the  evening  of  Uie  10th,  occupied  Aquila.  Thus  the 
*ar  ended,  without  the  army  under  Carascosa,  on 
the  Garigliaon,  having  made  a  movement.  General 
P*pe  could  not  rally  the  scattered  forces,  and  he 
auteoed  to  Naples.  The  Austrians  marched  from 
Abruao  to  surround  the  right  wing  of  Uie  army  on 
the  Garig liana.  Carascosa  immediately  left  the 
■taboos  of  Itri,  Frondi,  and  Son  Germano.  The 
Buiitia  now  began  to  disperse  in  this  quarter  also, 
**>  that  Uie  regent,  who  was  in  Capua,  returned  to 
Naples,  where  fear  and  confusion  prevailed,  in  con- 
*  pjeuce  of  the  news  received  from  Abruzzo.  All 


f  measures  for  Uie  continuation  of  the  contest  were 
baffled  by  the  rapid  advance  of  Uie  Austrians.  At 
lengUi,  parliament,  March  12,  besought  the  regent 
to  act  as  mediator  between  Uie  nation*  and  the  king. 
The  king,  however,  professed  himself  unable  to  give 
any  prouuses  concerning  Uie  future,  or  to  stop  the 

|  march  of  Uie  Austrians.  On  Uie  farther  advance  of 
the  Austrians,  Carascosa's  army  dispersed.  The 
militia  returned  home,  and  Uie  soldiers  of  the  line 
joined  Uie  Austrian  troops.  The  royal  guard  alone 
remained  with  general  Carascosa,  and  occupied 
Capua,  tearing  off  Uie  national  cockade,  and  return- 
ing to  their  allegiance.  Thereupon  the  truce  re- 
quested by  Carascosa  was  signed,  March  20,  ami 
Capua,  as  well  as  the  remaining  places,  were  taken 
possession  of  by  the  Austrians,  in  Uie  name  of  the 
king  of  Sicily.  The  Carbonari  how  meditated  n 
mountain  and  guerilla  warfare,  when  Uie  capitulation 
of  Naples,  including  the  strongholds  of  Gaeta  ami 
Pescara,  concluded  the  23d,  extinguished  Uie  last 
spark  of  the  revolutionary  fire.  The  great  lodge  of 
the  Carbonari  was  dissolved.  William  Pepe,  and 
Uie  remaining  leaders  of  the  insurrection,  received 
permission  to  leave  the  country.  The  parliament 
separated  the  2 1th,  and,  a  few  hours  after,  the  Aus- 
trian army  marched  into  the  capital.  The  regent, 
with  his  family,  went  to  Caserta.  The  king  solemnly 
entered  Naples,  May  15.  He  had  already,  while  at 
Florence,  appointed  a  provisional  government,  which 
now  abolished  Uie  revolutionary  institutions,  restored 
the  old  forms,  dissolved  Uie  Neapolitan  army,  and 
prosecuted  Uie  authors  of  the  insurrection.  Divisions 
of  Uie  Austrian  army,  which  occupied  Sicily  in  Uie 
beginning  of  June,  first  restored  quiet  in  1822,  in  Uie 
provinces  (where  Morelli,  Lorenzo  de'  Conciliis,  and 
Minichini  wished  to  excite  a  guerilla  war),  after  Uie 
people  of  both  kingdoms  had  been  disarmed.  Gene- 
ral Joseph  Rossarol  excited  new  commotions  in 
Sicily,  by  proclaiming  a  republic  at  Messina ;  but 
his  plan  to  do  the  same  in  Calabria  failed.  The 
troops  which  he  had  instigated  to  revolt  submitted 
to  Uie  king,  and  nothing  remained  for  him  but  flight 
into  Spain.  Thus  ended  the  revolution.  For  further 
information,  see  Sicitiet,  Kingdom  of  the  Two. 

NAPLES  YELLOW, a  dye,  is  prepared  by  expos- 
ing lead  and  antimony  wiUi  potash  to  the  heat  of  a 
reverberatory  furnace.  It  stands  tolerably  well,  but 
turns  black  upon  the  contact  of  iron.  A  native 
pigment  of  Uiis  kind  is  also  obtained  from  a  species 
of  lava. 

NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE.    See  Bonaparte. 

NAPOLI  DI  MALVASl A.    See  Moncmbatia. 

NAPOLI  Dl  ROMANIA,  or  NAUPL1A;  a  cily 
and  port  of  the  Morea,  on  the  eastern  coast  of  u 
small  peninsula,  on  the  gulf  of  Nauplia  or  Argolis. 
The  harbour  is  capable  of  accommodating  600  ships. 
Population,  before  Uie  revolution,  10,000;  at  present, 
about  5000.  The  Venetians  fortified  the  place  so 
strongly,  on  Vauban's  system,  that  it  can  only  be 
reduced  by  famine.  Among  the  outworks  are  Palu- 
midi,  or  Upper  fort,  which  commands  the  lower  town, 
and  Albanitika,  or  Lower  fort,  in  which  are  the  chief 
lotteries  towards  the  gulf.  The  only  approach  by 
laud  is  a  road  enclosed  by  Uie  sea  and  by  rocks,  and 
which  is  swept  by  Uie  batteries  of  Palamidi,  and  the 
walls  and  bastions  of  the  lower  town.  It  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Uie  Turks  in  1715.  During  the 
Greek  revolution,  it  was  first  reduced  by  Uie  Greeks 
(1823),  and,  in  April,  the  first  regular  Greek  con- 
gress  was  held  there,  and,  in  1824,  it  became  Uie 
seat  of  Uie  government.  Ibrahim  advanced  towards 
Napoli  in  1825,  but,  being  repulsed  in  the  battle  of 
the  mills,  abandoned  the  intended  attack.  Ste 
Greece,  Revolution  of 

NARHONKNSIS.    See  Gaul. 
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NARBONNE — N  ARSES. 


NARBONNE  (XarboMartius  ;  a  city  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  the  Aude,  seven  miles  from  tiie 
gulf  of  Lions,  witii  which  it  is  connected  by  the 
cannl  of  Narbonne  ;  Int.  43°  11'  N.;  Ion.  3»  0  E.: 
population.  10.097.    The  streets  are  narrow  and 
crooked,  the  houses  badly  built.      The  arcbipis- 
copal  palace,  a  sort  of  fortress,  with  square  towers, 
and  the  cathedral,  arc  the  most  remarkable  build- 
inn.    There  are  several  churches,  hospitals,  and 
public  establishment*  here.    Narbonne  was  one  of 
Uie  oldest  cities  of  Gaul.    In  1 18,  a  Roman  colony 
was  established  then*.  It  became  Uie  capital  of  Gallia 
Narbonensis,  and  was  ornamented  with  splendid 
buildings,  of  which  some  fragments  only  are  still  to 
be  seen.    Simon  de  Montfort  demolished  the.  walls 
in  the  war  against  Uie  Albigenses :  the  present  walls 
were  built  by  Francis  I.    The  archbishopric  of  Nar- 
bonne his  been  merged  in  that  of  Toulouse. 

NARBONNE-LARA,  Lonis,  count  uk,  born  at 
Colonic,  a  place  in  the  duchy  of  Parma,  in  1 765, 
went  to  France  in  1700,  was  educated  at  court, 
enured  the  military  service,  and,  in  1785,  was 
colonel  of  Uie  regiment  Angoumois.    He  was  after- 
wards employed  in  the  war  office,  and,  having  em- 
braced Uie  national  cause  in  the  revoluUon.  was 
named  commander  of  the  national  guards  of  Uie 
department  of  the  Doubs.    In  1794,  he  was  ap- 
pointed marechal  de  camp  by  the  assembly,  and,  at 
Uie  end  of  that  year,  became  minister  of  war.  By 
his  influence,  three  ormies  were  organised,  under  the 
1  of  Rocliambeaii,  Luckner,  end  Lafayette. 
In  1702,  he  was  removed  from  his  post  in  the 
ministry,  and  he  immediately  joined  Uie  army. 
After  Uie  10th  of  August,  he  was  outlawed,  and 
owed  his  safety  to  Uie  friendship  ot  Mine,  de  Staid. 
Narbonne  retired  to  England,  and  used  every  exer- 
Uon  to  save  Uie  king.    In  1800,  he  received  permis- 
sion to  return  to  France,  and,  in  1809,  was  named 
general  of  divwion.    He  was,  not  long  after,  ap- 
pointed minister  plenipotentiary  to  Uie  court  of 
Munich,  and  aid  de  camp  of  Napoleon.     In  this 
capacity,  he  ma«le  the  campaigu  of  1812,  was  sent 
ambassador  to  Vienna,  in  1813,  and,  in  Uie  same 
year,  died  at  Torgau,  of  which  place  he  had  just 
been  appointed  commander. 

NARCISSUS,  or  DAFFODIL;  a  beautiful  and 
favourite  genus  of  plants,  belonging  to  Uie  natural 
family  amaryllideee,  and  to  Uie  hexandria  monogynia 
of  Linnams.    The  species  are  chiefly  natives  of  Uie 
south  of  Europe,  and  Uie  neighlwuring  parts  of  Africa 
and  Asia.    They  have  lieen  cultivated,  from  remote 
antiquity,  on  account  of  the  elegance  of  their  flowers, 
which  vary  in  colour,  in  Uie  different  species,  from 
•now-white  to  Uie  deepest  yellow,  and,  besides, 
give  out  a  delightful  fragrance.  On  account  of  Uieir 
easy  culture,  tliey  are  common  in  Uie  flower-gardens, 
and  liave  produced  numerous  varieties.  The  root  is  a 
tunica  ted  bulb.    The  Icavesare  linear,  about  as  long 
as  Uie  stem,  flat,  or  slightly  canaliculate.  The 
flowers  are  terminal,  solitary,  or  in  a  cluster ;  never 
upright,  but  always  inclining  in  one  direction. 
1'revioiis  to  their  expansion,  they  are  contained  in 
a  membranous  spaUia.    The  corolla  is  double,  the 
outer  envelope  consisting  of  six  petaloid  divisions, 
while  Uie  inner  is  cup-shaped,  with  the  margin 
entire,  or  variously  indented,  in  Uie  different  species. 
On  this  cup  de(«*nds  much  of  Uie  beauty  of  Uiese 
flowers ;  and  it  disappears  on  doubling  them,  which 
operation,  unfortunately,  is  very   easily  accom- 
plished. 

NARCISSUS;  I.  according  to  mythology,  Uie 
son  of  Uie  river-god  Cephbsus  and  Uie  nymph 
Liriope,  or,  according  to  a  less  common  account, 
Liroessa.  Tiresias  Uie  Seer  predicted  that  he  would 
live  to  old  age,  if  he  should  nut  become  acquainted 


with  himself.    The  surpassing  beauty  of  the  ywmaj 
Narcissus  excited  the  love  of  all  the  maidens  ami 
nymphs.    Echo  pined  away  to  a  mere  voice,  becaiei* 
her  love  for  him  found  no  return.   Being  heated  one 
day  in  the  chase,  he  went  to  drink  from  a  fountain, 
mid  there  saw.  for  the  first  Ume,  the  reflection  of  his 
own  beauty.    Nothing  could  turn  Uie  unhappy  youth 
from  tiiis  fountain.    His  raging  passion  for  himselt 
destroyed  him ;  and  Uie  compassionate  gods  trans- 
formed him  into  a  yellow-leafed  flower,  which  still 
bears  his  name.    Such  is  the  account  which  Ovi,l 
gives,  in  his  Metamorphoses  (lib.  iii.  339-510  )   1  he 
unhappy  fountain,  in  which  Narcissus  saw  himself, 
has  since  been  shown  at  Thespue,  in  Bcrotia— n 
country  where,  according  to  the  accounts  ot  travel- 
lers, Uiese  beautiful  flowers  still  abound.  For  anoUier 
Narcissus,  6ee  Mctsalina. 

NARD  (.«*J«,  nardtu),  among  Uie  Greeks  and 
Romans  ;  a  sort  of  nrumatic  oil ;  and  also  a  sort  ot 
plant.  Pliny  mentions  several  species  of  the  latter. 
The  ancients  were  accustomed  to  anoint  Uiem«-lve<» 
with  nard,  at  Uieir  feasts.  In  Uie  Scriptures,  ^ 
of  it  is  also  mentioned  {John  xh.  3,  and  Mark  xiv.  sj, 
where  different  substances  seem  to  lie  intended. 

NAHDINI,  Piktro,  one  of  the  first  violinists  of 
his  time,  was  born  at  Leghorn,  in  1725,  studied 
under  Tartiiii  at  Padua,  and  soon  became  Uie  mo>t 
distinguished  pupil  of  tiiat  eminent  artist.  In  1702, 
Nardini  was  placed  at  the  heed  of  the  chapel  ... 
Stuttgard;  but  returned  to  Leghorn,  in  lib,,  ami 
composed  most  of  his  works  utter  tiiis  penod.  In 
1770,  he  went  to  Florence,  as  first  violinist  in  the 
chapel  of  Uie  grandduke  of  Tuscany,  and  died  in 
that  city,  in  1796.  His  compositions  are  of  a  grav  e 
character,  and  must  be  executed  in  the  Spint  ol  Uie 

Tartiiii  school.  _ 
N  A R R A tJ  A NSEK  BAY  intersects  Uie  state  of 
Rhode  bland,  and  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  long, 
and  ten  miles  brnad.  Its  entrance  extends  from 
point  Judith,  on  the  west,  to  Seekonnet  rocks  on 
Uie  east ;  and  the  northern  termination  is  at  Bul- 
lock's point,  five  miles  below  Prov  idence.  1 1  «*el  v«s 
Providence  river  on  the  north,  and  includes  the 
islands  of  Rhode  Island,  Canonnicut,  Hope,  Prf"*** 
and  several  others.  It  affords  capacious  harbour*, 
and  is  navigable  at  all  seasons.  # 

NARRAUANSETTS  ;  one  of  the  five  principal 
tribes  of  Indians  inhabiting  New  England  at  the  time 
of  Uie  fir>t  setUement  of  the  English  colonies.  1  hey 
occupied  a  portion  of  the  southern  part  of  Uie  coun- 
try around  Rhode  Island.  A  small  remnant  of 
them  still  resides  near  Charleston,  Rhode  Island. 

NARROWS,  Tbk;  a  channel  between  Long: 
Island  and  Staten  island,  connecting  New  1  ork  bay 
with  Uie  Atlantic,  nine  miles  soutii  of  New  \ork. 
The  channel  is  nineteen  hundred  and  five  yards 
wide,  and  is  well  defended  by  forts  and  batteries. 
N  ARSES;  a  eunuch  of  ti»e  court  of  Uie  emperor 


Justinian  I.,  at  Constantinople.  The  place  of  his  birUi 
is  unknown.  He  so  ingratiated  himself  with  Uw  empe- 
ror. Uiat  he  appointed  him  his  chamberlain  and  private 
treasurer.  In  538,  he  was  placed  at  the  bead  of  an 
army,  destined  to  support  the  general  Behsanus  in  the 
expulsion  of  the  Ostrogoths  from  Italy  ;  but  Uie  dis- 
sensions which  soon  arose  between  him  and  Be  warms 
occasioned  his  recall.  Nevertheless,  in  552  he  was 
again  sent  to  Italy,  to  check  Uie  progress  ol  lotiia 
the  Goth.  After  vanquishing  Totila,  he  captured 
Rome.  He  also  conquered  Tejas,  whom  the  Goths 
tiad  chosen  king  in  the  place  of  Totila,  and,  in 
Uie  spring  of  554,  Bucellinus,  Uie  leader  of  the 
Alemanni.  After  Narses  had  cleared  nearly  all 
Italy  of  Uie  Ostrogotiis,  and  other  barbarians, 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  Uie  country,  ami 
ruled  it  fiheen  years.   During  this  time,  lie  endru- 
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vosred  ui  enrich  the  treasury  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power,  am]  excited  the  discontent  of  the  provinces 
subject  to  him.  who  laid  their  complaints  before  the 
emperor  Justinian  II.  Narses  was  deposed  in  dis- 
grace, and  sought  revenge  by  inviting  the  Lombards 
to  invade  Italy,  which  they  did  in  568,  under  Alboin, 
their  king.  Murntori,  and  other  authors,  have 
doubted  whether  Narses  was  concerned  m  the  inva- 
sion of  the  Lombards.  After  his  deposition,  he  lived 
in  Naples,  and  died,  at  an  advanced  age,  at  Rome,  in 
567. 

NARUSZEWICZ,  Adam  Stanislaus,  a  Polish 
poet  and  historian  of  eminence,  Iwrn  in  1733,  was 
descended  from  an  ancient  Lithuanian  family,  and 
entered,  in  1748,  the  order  of  the  Jesuits.  After  a 
journey  through  Germany,  Frnuce,  and  ludy,  lie  was 
nude  superintendent  of  the  collegium  not/ilium  of  the 
Jesuits  at  Warsaw.  After  the  abolition  of  his  order, 
the  king  engaged  him,  in  1773,  to  write  a  detailed 
at-cuuiit  of  the  first  partition  of  Poland.  His  work, 
vf  which  nothing  has  ever  appeared  in  print,  pleased 
the  king  so  much,  that  he  encouraged  him  to  write  a 
complete  history  of  Poland.  This  work  is  distin- 
guished for  its  acute  criticism,  extensive  reading,  and 
eoucise  and  unadorned  style,  after  the  manner  of 
Tacitus,  and  is  the  most  important  that  lias  ever 
appeared  on  the  history  of  Poland.  Unfortunately  it 
h  incomplete.  The  first  volume,  intended  to  em- 
brace the  earliest  and  most  uncertain  periods,  and  to 
be  published  aftrr  the  other  volumes,  never  appeared. 
Naneoewics  left  a  collection  of  materials  for  this 
work,  in  three  hundred  and  sixty  folio  volumes, 
extracted  from  public  and  family  archives,  and 
divided  according  to  the  years  of  the  reigns  of  the 
different  kings.  They  were  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
famous  Thaddxus  Czacki,  the  author  of  an  excellent 
work  on  the  Lithuanian  laws,  who  undertook  to 
continue  tfie  history.  As  a  poet,  Naruszewicx  dis- 
lirtgtu&hed  himself  in  several  styles,  particularly  in 
the  idyL  He  also  wrote  a  Polish  translation  of 
Tacitus  ( 1775,  4  vols.),  in  which  he  has  imitated  the 
brevity  of  the  original  with  surprising  success ;  a 
Bjography  of  the  Lithuanian  General  John  Charles 
ClK*lkiewicx  (Warsaw,  1805,  2  vols.);  Tauryka,  or 
1 1  istory  of  the  Tartars ;  and  other  works.  He  dies)  of 
a  broken  heart,  occasioned  by  the  fate  of  hi9  unhappy 
country,  at  Warsaw,  1796,  and  was  lamented,  both 
f>*  his  talent*,  and  his  uoble  and  philanthropic  clia- 


NARVA,  or  NARWA ;  a  town  and  fortress  on 
the  west  bank  of  die  Narowa,  which  flows  from 
lake  Tchudskoi,  or  Peipus,  into  the  gulf  of  Finland  ; 
population,  3580,  principally  Germans,  mostly  en- 
gaged in  making  nails,  and  sawing  timber  ;  lat.  59° 
Si  N.;  Ion.  28°  14'  E,;  seventy -five  miles  south- 
west of  St  Petersburg.  Its  commerce  is  consider- 
able ;  the  exports  are  timber  and  boards,  flax,  hemp, 
orn,  &c  The  fisheries;  particularly  of  salmon,  are 
important.  Narva  is  celebrated  for  the  great  vic- 
tory gained  by  Charles  XII.  (q.  v.),  in  its  vicinity, 
over  the  Russians,  in  1700.  The  latter  retook  the 
place  by  storm,  in  1704. 

NARVAEZ,  Pa  m  hula  nc,  horn  at  Valladolid, 
came  early  to  America,  which  was  then  just  dis- 
covered, served  (1510,  under  Fsquibal,  governor  of 
Jamaica,  and  was  afterwards  commander  of  the  ex- 
pedition sent  against  Cortes  by  Diego  de  Velasques, 
governor  of  Cuba.  (See  Cor  fez.)  He  sailed,  in 
162S,  with  four  hundred  men,  intending  to  establish 
a  colony  in  Florida,  discovered  the  bay  of  Pensacola. 
and,  having  marched  into  the  country,  was  uever 
heard  of  more. 

NARWHAL  [tub notion.  L.).   1'his  extraordinary 
marine  animal,  of  the  whale  tribe,  which  is  also 
the  name  of  tea  unicorn,  is  of  consider. 


able  size,  attaining  the  length  of  from  fifty  to  sixty 
teet.  The  narwhal  is  distinguished  from  the  other 
whales  by  having  no  teeth,  properly  so  called,  and  in 
being  armed  with  a  formidable  horn,  or  defence,  pro- 
jecting from  the  upper  jaw.  Sometimes  Uie  animal 
is  provided  with  two  of  these  formidable  weapons  ; 
but,  in  most  cases,  it  is  single,  and  is  attached  to  the 
left  side.  It  is  about  six  to  ten  feet  long,  spirally 
striated,  of  a  white  colour,  harder  and  heavier  than 
ivory.  This  horn,  or  tooth,  was,  at  one  time,  in 
high  repute  in  Europe,  not  only  as  a  substitute  for 
ivory,  but  also  for  its  supposed  medicinal  powers, 
as  an  antidote  against  poisons,  and  in  the  cure  of 
malignant  fevers.  From  die  accounts  of  voyagers, 
it  appears  dial,  notwithstanding  this  weapon  of 
defence,  as  well  as  die  strength  and  velocity  of  die 
animal,  die  narwhal  is  one  of  the  most  peaceable 
inhabitants  of  the  ocean.  It  is  termed  by  the  Green- 
landers  the  forerunner  of  the  whale,  as,  whenever  it 
makes  its  appearance,  that  animal  soon  follows. 
Cuvier  is  of  opinion  diut  there  is  but  one  species, 
those  recognised  by  Lacepede  and  others  beiug  only 
varieties 

NASJiBY  ;  a  village  in  Northamptonshire,  Eng- 
land, twelve  miles  from  Northampton.  In  Ibl&, 
Cromwell  entirely  defeated  Charles  1.  in  the  vicinity. 
See  Cromwell. 

NASH,  Richard,  commonly  called  Beau  Nush,  is 
known  to  fame  as  the  celebrated  master  of  fashion  in 
die  watering  place  of  Hath  in  England  ;.  and  his  for- 
tunes are  well  calculated  to  point  a  moral  for  the 
place  of  which  he  was  the  hero.  He  was  bom  in 
1674,  at  Swansea,  in  Glamorganshire,  and  was 
intended  for  the  law,  but  entered  the  army  ;  being 
disgusted  at  the  discipline  and  his  subordinate  rank, 
he  soon  forsook  it,  and  took  cliambers  in  die 
Temple.  Here  he  devoted  himself  entirely  to 
pleasure  and  fashion  ;  and  when  king  William  visited 
the  Inn,  he  was  cl>osen  master  of  the  pageant  with 
which  it  was  customary  to  welcome  the  monarch. 
So  pleased  was  William  with  the  entertainment,  that 
he  offered  him  the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  but  Nash 
refused  it,  saying,  "  Please  your  majesty,  if  you 
intend  to  make  me  a  knight,  I  wish  it  may  be  one  of 
your  poor  knights  of  Windsor,  and  then  I  shall  have 
a  fortune  at  least  equal  to  support  my  title."  In 
1704,  he  was  appointed  master  of  die  ceremonies  at 
liadi,  and  immediately  instituted  a  set  of  regulations 
as  remarkable  for  their  strictness  as  for  their  judi- 
cious adaptation  to  the  wants  and  society  of  the  < 
place.  While  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power  and 
popularity,  Nash  lived  in  the  most  splendid  style, 
supporting  his  expenses  by  a  long  run  of  success 
at  the  gaming-table.  His  dret-s  was  covered  with 
expensive  lace,  and  he  wore  a  large  white 
cocked  hat.  The  cliariot  in  which  he  rode  was 
drawn  by  six  gray  horses,  and  attended  by  a  long 
retinue  of  servants,  some  on  horse,  others  on  foot, 
while  his  progress  through  the  streets  was  made 
known  by  a  band  of  French  horns  and  other  instru- 
ments. His  common  title  was  the  king  of  Hath; 
and  his  reign  continued,  with  undiminished  splendour, 
for  more  than  fifteen  years.  His  health  dien  began 
to  decline,  and  his  resources  grew  less  plentiful.  As 
die  change  in  his  spirits  and  circumstances  became 
more  evident,  his  former  acquaintances  gradually 
forsook  him,  and  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty -eight, 
in  comparative  indigence  and  solitude.  He  was 
buried,  however,  with  great  magnificence,  at  the 
expense  of  the  city  ;  and  his  epitaph,  a  neat  tribute 
to  his  memory,  was  written  by  doctor  Harriugluu 

N  ASS  A  IRIAN'S.    See  AwaiW«/i». 

NASSAU  ;  a  sovereign  duchy  of  the  German 
empire,  bordering  on  the  Prussian  province  of  the 
Lower  Rhine,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  Frankfort 
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The  Rhinp  runs  along  its  southern  border,  nnd  | 
receives  the  Luhu  from  the  duchy.  The  superficial 
mi  is  1759  square  miles,  with  n  population  of 
320,470,  of  whom  a  little  more  than  one  half  are 
Protestant9.  The  court  and  about  one  third  of  the 
people  are  Calvinists ;  but  since  1817.  the  Lutherans 
ami  Calvinists  have  been  united  under  the  title  of 
the  Evangelical  Christian  church.  The  face  of  the  ' 
country  is  rather  uneven  ;  the  soil  is  fertile.  Hocli- 
heini.  Kudesheim,  Johannislierg,  Marcusbrunnen, 
Asmanshnusen,  &c,  yield  the  finest  Rhenish  wines. 
There  are  mineral  springs  at  Wiesbaden  (the  capital), 
Niederselters,  Ems,  Schlangenlmd,  <»eilnau,&c.  The 
revenue  of  the  duchy  is  estimated  at  1,810,000  guil- 
ders ;  the  debt  at  5.000,000:  the  contingent  to  the  | 
army  of  the  confederacy  is  3028  men.  The  duke  has 
the  thirteenth  vote  in  the  diet,  with  the  duke  of 
Brunswick  ;  and  in  the  plenum  he  lias  two  votes, 
Bad  the  fourteenth  seat.  The  present  duke  of  Nas- 
sau, William  (Iwrn  1 7^>2f) .  resides  in  Wiesbaden,  and 
io  the  beautiful  castle  Biberich.  The  estates,  by  the 
constitution  of  IK  15,  are  composed  of  two  chambers 
— that  of  the  nobles,  consisting  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood,  six  hereditary  meml>ers,  and  six  members 
elected  by  the  nobility,  and  that  of  the  deputies  of 
the  country,  twenty-two  in  number.  The  founder  of 
the  house  of  Nassau  appears  to  liave  been  Otho  of 
Laurenburg,  brother  of  Conrad  I.  (in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury). His  descendants  afterwards  took  the  name  of 
Nassau,  from  a  castle  of  that  name.  In  1255,  two 
lines  were  formed,  that  of  Wulram,  or  the  elder  line, 
and  that  of  <  >tho.  From  the  former  is  descended  the 
present  ducal  house  of  Nassau,  which  received  the 
ducal  title  from  the  confederacy  of  the  Rhine,  which 
it  helped  to  establish,  in  1800.  From  the  younger 
line  is  descended  the  reigning  house  of  Holland,  or 
of  Orange-Nassau.    See  Netherlands. 

NATCHEZ;  once  a  powerful  tribe  of  Indians, 
residing  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Mississippi,  in  the 
wc-teni  part  of  the  state  of  the  same  name,  whose 
melancholy  fate  has  derived  a  new  interest  from  the 
muse  of  Chateaubriand.  According  to  their  own 
traditions,  the  Natches  had  emigrated  from  the  south, 
and  their  manners  and  opinions  resembled,  in  many 
points,  those  of  the  civilited  tribes  of  that  part  of  the 
country.  Inhabiting  a  delightful  country,  under  a 
mild  climate,  they  were  a  polished  people,  in  com- 

Inrtan  with  their  savage  neighbours.  '1  hey  had 
uws,  an  established  worship,  a  temple  dedicated  to 
the  Great  Spirit,  on  the  altar  of  which  burned  a  per- 
petual fire,  and  chiefs  who  derived  their  origin  from 
the  sun.  They  had  treated  the  French  colonists  with 
great  kindness,  and  hud  been  courted  by  them  on 
account  of  their  power.  (See  Louisiana.)  A  quarrel 
having  taken  place  between  a  French  soldier  and  an 
Indiun,  the  latter  was  shot  by  the  garrison  of  fort 
Rttsalie  (a  F rench  post  in  the  territory  of  the  Natchez) , 
and  the  offenders  were  left  unpunished.  The  conse- 
quence was  a  war,  which  was,  however,  terminated 
by  tlie  influence  of  one  of  the  principal  Indian  chiefs. 
Soon  afterwards  (1723),  French  troops  were  secretly 
introduced  into  the  settlement,  and  great  numbers  of 
the  unsuspe<ling  Natchex  massacred.  To  this  out- 
rage was  added  another,  which  stung  the  Indians  to 
madness:  the  French  selected,  as  a  site  lorn  town,  a 
spot  (two  miles  from  the  present  town  of  Natchex) 
occupied  by  n  large  and  ancient  Indian  village,  and 
ordered  the  huts  of  the  natives  to  be  removed.  The 
latter  funned  a  plan  of  vengeance:  they  attacked 
the  fort  by  surprise,  and  put  to  death  the  garrison. 
They  also  destroyed  all  the  French  settlements  in 
tlmt  part  of  the  c  ountry.  A  powerful  force  was  sent 
airainst  them,  and.  unable  to  resist  it,  they  retired 
silently  in  the  night,  crossed  the  Mississippi,  and 
fortified  themselves  un  the  Red  river,  not  tar  from 


Natchitoches.  Pursued  thither,  they  attempted  to 
cut  their  way  through  the  enemy  ;  the  greater  part 
of  them  fell  in  the  attempt ;  the  males  who  survived 
were  sold,  as  slaves,  in  St  Domingo ;  the  women 
were  enslaved  at  home.  Thus  perished  the  tribe  of 
the  Natchex. 

NATIONAL  ASSEMBLY,  and  NATIONAL 
CONVENTION.    See  France. 

NATIONAL  DEBT.    See  Public  Mi. 

NATIONAL  DOMAINS  (biens  nationaux);  the 
name  given  to  the  church  lands  which,  during  tin* 
French  revolution  of  the  last  century,  were  declare! 
the  property  of  the  ration,  nntl  sold  as  such.  The 
lands  of  emigrants,  and  tile  crown  land*,  were  al-<» 
declared  national  domains.  The  national  domains 
were  created  by  several  decrees  of  the  national  n«*- 
sembly,  occasioned  by  financial  embarrassments.  The 
king  sanctioned  a  decree  of  the  national  assembly,  of 
Nov.  2,  1789,  declaring  the  church  lands  (estimated 
at  ■bora  3/100.000,000  of  livres)  at  the  disposal  of 
the  nation  ;  and  a  decree  of  Dec.  19,  1789,  convert- 
ing the  crown  lands,  with  the  exception  of  nine 
residences,  Into  national  domains.  Another  law 
authorised  the  sale  of  this  public  property,  to  the 
nmount  of  -100,000,000,  nod  ordered  the  issue  of 
nssignats  (q.  v.)  to  thnt  amount, which, on  Mirnbeau's 
motion  (April  17,  1790),  were  made  a  circulating 
medium.  Not  low?  before  (February  13).  the  national 
domains  were  increased  by  the  suppression  of  the 
monasteries,  and,  March  18  of  the  same  year,  it  was 
decreed  that  a  certain  amount  should  he  sold  to  each 
municipality — an  important  decree,  which  attached 
nil  the  cities  and  towns  to  the  new  order  of  tilings. 
Finally  (before  Necker's  resignation),  June  29,  all 
the  national  domains,  except  the  crown  lands  (see 
Domains)  and  forests,  were  declared  alienable.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amount  of  the  nssignats  was  in- 
creased (*epL  22,  1790)  to  1,200,000,000,  and  gra- 
dually rose  to  nearly  40,000.000,000  of  livres  (in 
Febniary,  1796).  This  policy  made  most  of  the 
purchasers  of  the  national  domains  tealous  supporters 
of  the  revolution.  But  fluctuations  in  the  value  of 
the  assignats,  and  great  speculations  in  them,  were 
the  consequences  of  the  great  issue,  increased  by  th«r 
insecure  tenure  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the  emi- 
grants, which  had  been  added  to  the  national  domains 
by  a  law  of  July  27,  1792.  In  the  western  ami 
southern  departments,  the  purchase  of  these  estates 
was  dangerous  ;  erasures  of  names  from  the  emigrant 
lists  were  made,  and  those  who  returned  received 
back  such  of  their  property  as  had  not  been  sold. 
The  original  purchasers  of  national  domains  were, 
therefore,  desirous  to  sell  them  again,  and  only  the 
third  or  fourth  holder  considered  his  title  secure. 
On  the  same  account,  they  were  divided  and  sold  in 
parcels.  Napoleon's  measures,  in  respect  to  the 
national  domains  created  under  him,  arc  relnted  in  tin* 
article  Domains.  When  Louis  XVIII.  published  tiie 
constitutional  charter,  in  1814.  he  declared  (in  article 
9).  Tnutes  Irs  proprietes  stmt  inriolables,  sans  aucvnr 
cxrrjttion  dr  ccllm  f/u'on  nppclle  natinnales,  la  hi  nc 
turf  taut  aucune  difference  entre  elles.  The  IMMoM 
national  domains  were,  however,  restored  to  the 
emigrants,  and,  as  they  claimed  the  entire  restitution 
of  their  estates,  all  the  national  domains  Wgan  to  be 
considered  insecure,  so  that  at  least  three  millions  of 
proprietors  felt  their  property  in  daneer — a  ciroum- 
stnnce  which  had  no  little  influence  on  the  event  «rf 
Mnrch  20.  1815.  It  was  fortunate  for  France  thnt 
the  chamber  of  1810,  &c,  and  the  ministry  of  Iritis 
XVII L.  recognised  the  righLs  of  the  holders  of  the 
national  domains  in  the  spirit  of  the  charter.  Siare 
that  time,  the  nntioual  domains  have  l>eeii  separati-d 
from  the  crown  lands,  nnd  the  sale  of  the  former  hn> 
been  permitted  only  in  special  cases,  by  particular 
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hws  ;  for  instance,  in  order  to  pay  the  sum  exacted 
hy  the  allies,  and  to  create  an  entailed  estate  tor  the 
duke  l>e  Richelieu.  Far  the  indemnification  of  the 
emigrants,  see  Emigrants,  and  France. 

NATIONAL  GALLERY.  This  splendid  English 
collection  comprises  the  greater  part  of  the  pictnres 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Mr  Angerstein.  They 
were  purchased,  by  order  of  George  IV.,  for  forty 
thousand  pounds,  as  the  foundation  of  a  national 
gallery,  and  were  first  exhibited  to  the  public  in 
May.  1824.  Amongst  them  are  the  Village  Festival, 
by  Wilkie ;  Marriage  A  la  Mode,  by  Hogarth ; 
Christ  raising  Lasarus,  by  Sebastian  del  Piombo ; 
the  Woman  taken  in  Adultery,  by  Rembrandt; 
Julius  II.  by  Raphael;  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
Cnyp.  Vandyck,  Annibal  Caracci,  Claude,  G.  Pnus- 
sin,  Rubens.  Titian,  Coreggio,  N.  Poussin,  Doiuent- 
chino.  and  Velasquez. 

NATIONAL  GUARDS.    See  Guards. 

NATIONAL  INSTITUTE.  See  Institute,  Xu- 
( tonal 

NATIONS,  Law  of.  Hy  national  law.  or.  as  it 
is  more  commonly  called,  the  /«jp  of  nations,  we 
understand  that  portion  of  public  law  which  con- 
cerns the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations  of  nations. 
This  is  a  very  comprehensive  subject,  and  can  only 
be  glanced  at  in  this  place,  since  a  full  and  accurate 
rumination  would  occupy  volumes.  Nations  are 
considered  as  moral  persons,  having  duties  to  per- 
form, as  well  as  rights  to  enforce,  and  are  bound  to 
the  observance  of  the  great  principles  of  justice, 
which  are  applicable  to  the  relations  which  subsist 
between  each  nation  and  its  own  subjects,  and 
between  each  nation  and  every  other  nation.  Vattel 
has  defined  the  law  of  nations  to  be  the  science 
which  teaches  the  rights  subsisting  between  nations 
or  states,  and  the  obligations  corresjtondent  to  those 
rights.  But  it  is  obvious  that  he  here  speaks  of  one 
tnach  only  of  that  law,  and  that  he  altogether 
passes  by  another  most  important  branch;  namely, 
the  rights  and  obligations  which  subsist  between  the 
nation  and  its  own  subjects.  It  would  be  more  cor- 
rect, therefore,  to  divide  it  into  two  great  leading  heads, 
i  amply,  the  internal  law  of  nations,  or  that  which 
trises  from  the  relations  between  the  sovereign  and 
the  people,  and  the  externul  law  of  nations,  or  that 
which  arises  from  the  relations  between  different 
rations.  The  former  may  be  properly  called  the 
yn&lie  taw  of  the  state,  whether  it  arise  from  the 
principles  of  natural  justice,  or  from  positive  institu- 
tion. The  latter  is  appropriately  called  international 
fotr,  and  is  again  divisible  into  two  heads,  the  one 
which  regulates  the  rights,  intercourse,  and  obliga- 
tions of  nations,  as  such,  with  each  other ;  the 
other,  which  regulates  the  rights  and  obligations 
more  immediately  belonging  to  their  respective  sub- 
jects. Thus  the  rights  and  duties  of  ambassadors 
belong  to  that  head  which  respects  the  nation  in  its 
sovereign  capacity  ;  and  the  rights  of  the  subjects  of 
one  nation  to  property  situated  within  the  territory 
of  another  nation,  belong  to  the  latter  head.  The 
turner  is  frequently  denominated  the  public  law  of 
vjaticns,  and  the  Litter  the  private  law  of  nations.  The 
rreat  foundation  on  which  the  law  of  nations  rests, 
h  the  law  of  nature,  or  that  system  of  principles 
which  is  deduced  hy  human  reason  from  the  nature 
of  man,  and  his  social  obligations,  for  the  direction 
awl  gmreroment  of  human  societies.  Not  that  every 
principle  of  natural  law  is  applicable  to  nations,  in 
the  same  way  and  manner  as  it  is  to  individuals ; 
liot  that  nations,  being  moral  persons,  are  bound  by 
the  same  principles,  so  far  as  they  admit  of  a  just 
application  to  them.  And  among  Christian  nations, 
these  principles  are  illustrated  and  enforced  by  the 
-*u;«rior  sanctums  and  doctrines  of  divine  revelation. 
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It  is  obvious,  that  the  principles  of  natural  law  are 
not,  of  themselves,  sufficient  to  regulate,  in  a  fixed 
and  definitive  manner,  all  the  complicated  relations  of 
society ;  for,  in  many  cases,  no  rule  is,  or  can  be, 
furnished  by  human  reason,  which  is,  necessarily, 
the  sole  and  true  rule  to  govern  them.  There  are. 
many  cases  in  which  the  rule  is  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, or  of  convenience,  or  of  arbitrary  regula- 
tion ;  and  every  nation  is  free  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
rule  which  is  framed  by  another.  There  are,  again, 
other  cases,  in  which  a  nation  may  justly  yield  up  its 
own  strict  rights,  or  modify  them,  without  any  depar- 
ture from  the  principles  of  justice,  or  moral  obligu- 
tkm.  The  law  of  nations  may,  therefore,  be  divided 
into  two  great  classes  of  principles,  namely,  those 
which  arise  from  natural  or  universal  law,  and  those 
which  are  of  mere  positive  institution.  The  former 
is  denominated  the  universal  law  of  nations ;  the 
latter,  the  positive  law  of  nations.  And  the  latter  is 
again  divisible  into  the  customary  law,  or  that  which 
arises  from  the  silent  consent  of  nations,  as  evidenced 
by  general  usages  and  customs,  and  habits  of  inter- 
course ;  atid  the  conventional  law,  which  arises  from 
express  compacts,  or  treaties  between  nations,  or  in 
a  particular  state,  from  the  fundamental  constitution 
of  such  state.  We  do  not  propose,  in  this  place,  to 
enter  upon  any  theoretical  investigation  of  the  princi- 
ples of  the  law  of  nations,  but  merely  to  present  a 
practical  summary  of  the  most  important  of  them, 
i  Ottr  object  is  to  furnish  a  guide  to  the  actual  state  of 
this  branch  of  public  jurisprudence,  rather  than  an 
exposition  of  the  reasons  on  which  it  is  founded.  In 
considering  this  subject,  it  is  our  design  to  treat, 
i  first,  of  the  internal  law  of  nations,  or  that  which 
concerns  a  nation  considered  by  itself ;  and,  second- 
ly, the  external  law  of  nations,  or  that  which  con- 
cerns its  intercourse  and  relations  with  other  states. 

1.  Nations  considered  in  themselves.  When  any 
society  of  men,  or  body  politic,  is  united  for  the 
purposes  of  government,  and  for  mutual  protection, 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  such  society,  or  body 
politic,  a  state,  or  nation.  To  every  state,  or  nation, 
we  ascribe  the  attributes  of  sovereignty,  indepen- 
dence, and  equality  with  every  other.  Every  nation 
which  governs  itself,  without  dependence  upon  any 
foreign  power,  is  deemed  a  sovereign  state.  By 
sovereignty,  is  meant  the  absolute  right  to  exercise 
supreme  power,  without  nny  responsibility  to  any 
superior,  except  God.  This  is  sovereignty,  in  its 
largest  sense;  and  in  this  view  it  is  despotic  and 
uncontrollable.  But  it  must  not  be  understood  that 
the  possession  of  such  an  absolute,  despotic  sove- 
reignty, is  indispensable  to  the  existence  of  a  nation, 
or  that  it  is  ordinarily  conferred,  or  proper  to  be  con- 
ferred, upon  its  own  functionaries.  All  that  is  meant 
is,  that  it  is  competent  for  the  people  composing  any 
state,  or  nation,  to  exercise  such  power,  or  to  confide 
it  to  their  public  functionaries ;  and  the  exercise  of 
of  it  by  either  cannot,  properly,  be  questioned  by  any 
foreign  state  or  government.  Theoretically  speak- 
ing, this  uhsolute  sovereignty  may  be  said  to  lx» 
inherent  in  every  nation,  as  a  potential  attribute ; 
but,  practically  speaking,  it  rarely  lias  any  existence, 
as  an  actual  attribute,  in  the  organisation  of  any 
government.  The  forms  of  government  are  divisible 
into  three  sorts:  democracies,  or  governments  in/ 
the  people ;  aristocracies,  or  governments  of  a  select 
few ;  and  monarchies,  or  governments  of  a  single 
head  ;  and  each  of  these  may  I*  variously  mixed  up 
with  the  others,  so  as  to  form  a  complex  government, 
such  as  a  representative  democracy,  or  republic,  or  a 
limited  monarchy,  or  a  limited  aristocracy.  In  a 
pure  despotism,  indeed,  all  sovereign  power  is  con- 
centrated in  the  head  ;  but  such  a  eovernment  rarely 
exists;  for,  in  governments  usually  styled  despotic, 
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the  customs  and  institutions  of  the  society,  and  the 
habits,  and  manners,  and  opinions  of  the  people 
generally,  interpose  some  indirect  checks,  and  com- 
pel the  sovereign  to  yield  a  practical  obedience  to 
some  limits  prescribed  to  his  prerogatives.  If  he 
does  not,  there  is  often  an  ultimate  resort  of  popular 
or  aristocratical  power,  which,  by  cutting  him  off, 
administers  an  effectual,  though  sanguinary  remedy. 
In  free  governments,  this  despotic  sovereignty  is  a 
mere  residuary  power  in  the-people,  if  it  can  be  said 
to  have  any  positive  existence  at  all.  It  never  is 
confided  to  any  public  functionaries,  except  for 
transitory  purposes;  and  it  is  contrary  to  the  theore- 
tical principles  of  such  governments  that  it  should  be 
intrusted,  as  a  permanent  attribute,  to  the  legislative, 
executive,  or  judicial  departments.  Nations,  there- 
fore, in  a  just  sense,  are  deemed  sovereign,  not  so 
much  because  they  possess  the  absolute  right  to 
exercise,  in  their  actual  organisation,  such  transcen- 
dent and  despotic  authority,  but  because  whatever 
they  do  exercise  is  independent  of  and  uncontrollable 
by  any  foreign  nation.  The  sovereignty  of  many 
nations  is,  in  its  actual  organisation,  limited  by  their 
own  constitutions  of  government ;  but,  in  relation  to 
all  foreign  stales,  the  sovereignty  is,  nevertheless, 
complete  and  perfect.  And  a  nation  may  even  have 
a  limited  connexion  with  or  dependence  upon  other 
nations,  and  yet  retain  a  general  sovereignty,  in  all 
other  respects,  and  thus  entitle  itself  to  be  deemed  a 
sovereign  nation,  if  it  still  possesses  the  power  to 
govern  itself  by  its  own  authority  and  laws.  In 
respect  to  each  other,  then,  nations  possessed  of 
sovereignty,  in  the  limited  sense  above  staled,  are 
deemed  equals,  and  are  entitled  to  the  same  general 
rights  and  privileges.  Relative  strength  is  of  no 
consequence  ;  it  neither  confers  nor  abstracts  any 
sovereign  power.  Relative  weakness  creates  no 
dependence,  and,  in  a  just  sense,  compels  to  no  sacri- 
fice of  national  attributes,  (n  respect  to  its  own 
internal  concerns,  every  nation  possesses  general 
and  supreme  authority.  Mow  that  authority  shall 
be  exercised. and  by  whom,  depends  upon  the  partic- 
ular constitution  of  each  state,  and  is  subject  to  the 
modification  and  control  of  the  national  will,  ex- 
pressed in  such  manner  as  the  people  prescribe. 
The  authority  of  the  nation  over  all  its  members  is, 
by  the  very  act  of  association,  deemed,  hi  all  Uiat 
concerns  the  general  welfare  of  the  nation,  complete 
and  supreme.  All  the  members  are  hound  to  obedi- 
ence and  allegiance  ;  and,  in  return,  the  nation  is 
bound  to  protect  and  preserve  its  members. 

It  may  be  proper,  however,  to  express  the  rights 
and  duties  of  a  nation  in  a  more  exact  form  titan 
can  be  communicated  in  such  general  propositions. 
1.  Every  nation  possesses  full  jurisdiction  to  create, 
alter,  abolish,  and  regulate  its  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, in  such  a  manner  as  to  provide,  from  time  to 
time,  for  its  own  safety  and  liappiness.  2.  Every 
nation  possesses  an  exclusive  jurisdiction,  within  its 
territory,  over  all  persons  and  things  therein.  3. 
Every  nation  possesses  a  right  to  demand  the  alle- 
giance of  all  its  own  subjects,  and  to  bind  them  by 
Its  own  laws,  whether  they  are  at  home  or  abroad. 
4.  Every  nation  lias  a  right  to  the  temporary  alle- 
giance and  obedience  of  all  persons  who  are  stran- 
gers and  foreigners,  so  long  as  they  reside  within  its 
territorial  limits.  6.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to 
exercise  jurisdiction,  in  common  with  every  other 
nation  upon  the  high  seas,  and  in  all  other  places 
not  exclusively  belonging  to  some  other  nation. 
H.  Every  nation  Itas  a  right  to  enforce  its  own  regu- 
lations upon  its  own  subjects,  and  upon  all  other 
persons  sailing  under  its  flag  and  protection  upon  the 
high  seas,  and  to  govern  its  trade  thereon,  not  inter- 
fering with  the  common  rights  of  oUier  nations. 


7.  Every  person  has  a  right  to  hold  all  persons,  born 
within  its  limits,  and  uot  specially  exempted  by  the 
law  of  nations,  to  be  its  subjects,  and  bound  thereto 
by  natural  allegiance.  8.  Every  nation  has  a  right 
to  naturalise  foreigners  residing  within  its  territory, 
at  its  own  pleasure;  but  such  ualuralitation  caiutot 
impair  or  destroy  the  rights  of  other  nations,  to  whom 
they  may  previously  owe  allegiance.  9.  Every  na- 
tion possesses  a  supreme  legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial  authority,  and  may  confer  such  portion  of 
these  powers  upon  its  public  functionaries,  for  the 
purposes  of  its  own  safety,  interest,  and  happiness,  as 
it  may  deem  proper.  10.  Every  nation  has  a  right 
to  acquire  and  hold  property,  as  its  own  public 
dutuuin,  for  public  purposes.  11.  The  rights  of 
persons,  anil  the  rights  of  property,  within  its  terri- 
tory, are  subject  to  the  control  aud  regulation  of 
every  ualion,  according  to  its  own  constitution  ami 
laws.  IS.  The  territory  within  the  limits  of  every 
nation,  not  owned  by  any  private  persons,  belongs 
to  the  nation  in  its  sovereign  capacity.  13.  Every 
nation,  in  virtue  of  its  eminent  domain,  has,  in  cases 
of  necessity,  and  for  the  public  safety  and  happiness, 
a  right  to  dispose  of  any  portion  of  the  wealth  or 
property  of  its  subjects.  14.  Every  nation  possesses 
the  power,  in  virtue  of  its  sovereignty,  to  punish  all 
crimes  committed  against  it,  aud  to  enforce  all  civil 
obligations  due  to  it  from  the  persons  subjected  to  its 
authority.  Such  are  some  of  the  more  important 
rights  of  sovereignty,  belonging  to  nations. 

We  may  now  enumerate  some  of  their  duties. 

1.  Every  nation  is  bound  to  protect  the  rights  and 
possessions  of  its  subjects  against  all  aggressions. 

2.  Every  nation  is  bound  to  prevent  its  subjects  from 
doing  any  wrong  or  injustice  to  the  subjects  of  other 
countries.  3.  Every  nation,  in  virtue  of  its  obliga- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace,  liberty,  and  happiness,  of 
its  own  subjects,  is  bound  to  provide  for  the  enact- 
ment of  all  good  and  wholesome  laws  for  these  pur- 
poses ;  and,  especially,  to  provide  for  the  necessities 
of  the  nation  itself ;  to  promote  agriculture,  com- 
merce, manufactures,  and  all  lawful  pursuits,  which 
lire  calculated  to  relieve  the  wants,  promote  the 
prosperity,  or  encourage  the  just  enterprise  of  its 
subjects.  4.  Every  nation  is  bound  to  provide  for 
the  due  and  regular  administration  of  justice  ;  for  the 
redress  of  wrongs  ;  for  the  preservation  of  civil, 
political,  and  religious  liberty ;  for  the  cultivation  of 
piety  and  sound  morals  ;  for  the  suppression  of  vice  ; 
for  public  education  and  instruction;  and  for  all  other 
objects  which  are  essential  to  the  true  interests  and 
liappiness  of  the  people.  Such,  in  a  general  view, 
are  some  of  the  more  important  duties  of  nations,  in 
respect  to  their  internal  concerns. — It  lias  been 
already  stated  that  every  nation  possesses  a  right  to 
all  territory  within  its  owu  limits,  not  belonging  to 
private  persons;  and  it  may  be  added,  that,  as  all 
such  territory  is  held  for  the  national  benefit,  it  may- 
be alienated,  and  disposed  of,  according  to  the  will  of 
tlie  nation.  All  property,  however  acquired  by  the 
nation,  is  subject  to  the  like  disposition.  Thus  all 
the  national  revenues  arising  from  taxation,  or  rents, 
or  other  income,  or  resources,  may  be  applied  as  the 
nation  deems  proper  for  its  owu  welfare.  But  there 
are  many  tilings  which  a  nation  holds  for  the  public 
use  and  benefit,  in  respect  to  which  all  the  subjects 
possess,  or  may  possess,  a  common  right  of  enjoy- 
ment. Thus  rivers,  lakes,  and  arms  of  the  sen, 
within  the  limits  of  the  territory  of  a  nation,  are  pos- 
sessed and  owned  by  the  nation,  in  virtue  of  its  occu- 
pation of  the  adjacent  country  ;  and,  until  alienated, 
they  are  held  for  the  common  benefit  of  all  the 
people,  and  may  be  used  by  all  the  people  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing  and  navigation.  Of  the  like 
nature  are  roads,  und  highways,  and  canals  estab- 
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Ifshetl  and  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  nation.  ] 
jMl  these  t  cm  tonal  rights  and  possessions,  however, 
are  subject  to  the  municipal  regulations  of  every 
tmiuu,  according  to  its  own  choice,  and  constitution 
of  government. 

Of  Sat  inns,  considered  in  Relation  to  each  other. 
— The  ba^is,  on  which  all  the  rights  and  duties  of 
nations,  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  rests, 
k  the  fundamental  maxims,  that  they  are  all  moral 
persons,  and  that  each  lias  a  perfect  equality,  in 
sovereignty  and  social  rights,  with  every  other. 
They  are  treated  as  moral  persons  possessing  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  responsible  to  the  common 
Creator  for  a  just  discharge  of  all  the  duties  common 
to  the  human  race.  They  are  bound  to  do  justice, 
lii  perform  the  offices  of  humanity,  and  to  render 
mutual  assistance  to  each  other,  in  the  same  manner, 
and  upon  the  same  principles,  that  bind  individuals 
to  like  dut  ies.  I  f  there  is  any  difference,  nations  are 
an  !er  a  superior  obligation  to  perform  all  social 
duties,  because  their  means  are  more  extensive,  and 
their  authority  more  complete,  than  those  of  individ- 
uals. Hence  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  succour 
and  assist  another,  tliat  is  suffering  by  famine,  pesti- 
lence, or  other  calamity;  to  cultivate  friendship  and 
good-will  towards  all  others ;  to  abstain  from  all 
injury  and  wrong  to  all  others ;  and  to  cherish,  as 
far  as  may  he,  an  honest  and  frank  intercourse  with 
all  others,  upon  principles  of  reciprocal  benevolence. 
However  imperfectly  these  duties  may,  in  a  practical 
sense,  be  performed  by  nations,  they  are  the  clear 
re*Tjit  of  undeniable  principles  of  the  law  of  nature, 
sanctioned  and  supported  by  the.  positive  declarations 
of  Christianity.  The  other  maxim .  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  is  the  perfect  equality  of  nations,  whether 
great  or  small,  maritime  or  inland,  strong  or  weak. 
In  this  respect,  they  are  treated  like  individuals, who, 
however  differing  in  capacity  and  strength,  are  deemed 
entitled  to  equal  rights  and  privileges,  in  the  general 
scale  of  the  human  race.  In  a  just  sense,  then,  all 
nations  are  of  equal  rank  and  dignity,  although,  by 
custom  and  usage,  a  precedency  in  mere  matters  of 
ceremony  and  courtesy  is  often  conceded  to  nations 
which  have  a  high  antiquity,  or  superior  renown,  or 
uncommon  power.  The  rights  and  duties  of  nations, 
in  regard  to  each  other,  may  be  divided  into  two 
general  heads, — those  which  belong  to  a  state  of  i 
peace,  anil  those  which  belong  to  a  state  of  war. 

VVe  shall  first  treat  of  those  which  belong  to  a  | 
state  of  peace.  I.  Kvery  nation  is  bound  to  abstain 
from  all  interference  with  the  domain  of  other  nations. 
That  domain  extemts  to  every  thing  which  a  nation 
is  in  possession  of  by  a  just  title,  whether  it  be  by 
purchase,  or  cession,  or  conquest,  or  by  a  title  founded 
solely  on  a  long  possession.  In  respect  to  foreign 
nations,  not  only  the  public  domain,  but  all  the  private 
property  of  the  subjects  of  a  nation,  situated  within 
ma  limits,  is  deemed  the  property  of  the  nation.  This 
right  of  domain  is  exclusive  ;  and,  consequently,  no 
nation  can  rightfully  exercise  any  jurisdiction  or 
sovereignty  within  the  territories  of  another,  either 
over  persons  or  things.  If  a  nation  chooses  to  leave 
some  pert  of  its  territory  desert  and  uncultivated, 
this  does  not  justify  any  other  nation  in  seising  upon 
or  occupying  it.  But,  where  a  desert  territory  has 
no  owner,  there  the  nation  that  first  discovers  or 
occupies  it,  is  ccnendly  nllowed  to  possess  a  just  title 
to  it.  But  if  the  territory,  when  discovered,  is  occu- 
pied by  inhabitants,  no  just  right  exists  to  expel  or 
to  subdue  them,  upon  any  recognised  principles  of 
national  law.  Such  inhabitants  have  just  as  good  a 
title,  founded  upon  possession,  as  can  be  claimed  by 
any  other  people.  2.  Where  two  nations  border  ou 
a  river,  nr  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  it  often  becomes 
a  matter  of  dispute  bow  tar  the  limits  of  each  extend, 


and  how  for  either  may  exercise  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion over  such  places.  No  principles  can  be  laid 
down,  which  will  embrace  all  cases  of  this  sort.  But 
as  a  nation  may  acquire  exclusive  dominion  in  u 
river,  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea.  some  rules  have  been 
laid  down  as  guides  on  this  subject.  When  a  nation 
takes  possession  of  a  country  bounded  by  a  river,  it 
is  considered  as  appropriating  to  itself  the  river  also, 
if  there  is  no  adverse  possession  or  appropriation. 
In  such  cases,  a  priority  of  jtossession  or  occupation 
is  generally  allowed  to  give  the  superior  right.  If  it 
nation  has  long  enjoyed  the  exclusive  use  of  such 
river,  lake,  or  arm  of  the  sea,  for  navigation,  fishing. 
&c,  that  is  understood  to  strengthen  its  title  of  pus 
session.  If  no  priority  of  occupation  is,  or  can  be 
established,  by  either  of  two  nations  inhabiting  the 
opposite  banks  of  a  river,  each  is  considered  as  having 
an  equal  title ;  and,  in  such  a  case,  the  right  of 
dominion  of  each  will  extend  to  the  middle  of  tin* 
stream  of  the  river  (usque  ad  filum  aqua).  When* 
a  nation  possesses  the  territory  on  both  sides  of  a 
river,  so  far  as  such  territory  extends,  it  is  deemed 
to  l>e  the  owner  of  die  river  itself ;  but  other  nations, 
owning,  in  like  manner,  above  or  below,  on  the  same 
river,  may  have  a  right  of  passage,  or  other  servitude. 
In  respect  to  the  main  sea,  in  former  times,  several 
nations  laid  claims  to  an  exclusive  dominion,  or,  at 
least,  to  a  pre-eminence  in  and  over  certain  parts  of 
it.  But  the  general  doctrine  now  maintained  is,  that 
all  nations  have  equal  and  common  rights  on  the 
high  sea,  and  Uiey  are  not  hound  to  admit  any  supe- 
riority there.  The  sea  wliich  washes  the  coast  of  a 
nation,  to  the  extent  of  a  cannon-shot,  or  a  marine 
league,  is  now  deemed  to  be  a  part  of  the  territory 
of  the  nation,  over  which  it  may,  for  its  own  protec- 
tion, exercise  an  exclusive  jurisdiction.  And,  in 
respect  to  persons  subjected  to  its  laws,  every  nation 
now  claims  a  right  to  exercise  jurisdiction  on  the 
high  seas,  for  the  purpose  ot  enforcing,  not  only  the 
law  of  nations,  but  its  own  municipal  regulations. 

3.  From  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty 
of  a  nation,  within  its  domain,  it  follows,  tliat  no 
other  nation  has  a  right  to  punish  for  crimes  com- 
mitted by  its  own  subjects  therein.  No  foreign  nation 
has  a  right  to  pursue  any  criminal,  or  fugitive  from 
justice,  therein  ;  but  its  claim,  if  any,  is  a  mere  right 
to  demand  him  from  the  tuition  itself.  From  this 
peculiar  and  exclusive  jurisdiction,  which  a  nation 
exercises  within  its  own  territory,  over  persons  and 
things,  other  nations  are  accustomed,  upon  principles 
of  comity  and  general  convenience,  to  respect  the 
decisions  of  the  local  tribunals,  and  to  recognise  the 
rights  generally  derived  from  them.  It  might  other- 
wise happen  that,  with  every  change  of  domicil,  the 
entire  rights  of  property  might  be  subjected  to  new 
litigation  ;  and  a  judgment,  valid  where  it  was  ren- 
dered, might  be  set  aside  by  a  tribunal  having  no 
competency  to  exercise  an  appellate  jurisdiction. 

4.  Every  nation  has  a  right  to  regulate  its  own 
intercourse  and  commerce  with  oilier  nations,  not 
denying  them  just  rights,  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most 
conducive  to  its  own  prosperity  and  interests.  It 
ought  not,  h<  wever,  to  restrict  commerce,  which  is 
generally  beneficial  to  all  mankind,  beyond  what  a 
just  care  of  its  own  interests  dictates.  And  it  will 
not,  if  it  be  wise,  impose  any  restrictions  upon  trade, 
which  tend  to  a  destruction  of  free  commerce,  or  to 
create  an  unjust  monopoly.  In  respect  to  its  conduct 
towards  foreigners,  every  nation  seems  under  a  moral 
obligation  to  treat  them  with  respect,  kindness,  and 
humanity,  during  their  sojourn  within  its  territories. 
And  though,  strictly  speaking,  no  foreigner  has  any 
right  to  claim  a  permanent  domicil,  or  to  exercise 
his  trade  or  business  within  its  territories,  any  inter- 

with  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  such  persons  b 
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generally  deemed  a  harsh  exercise  or  power.  And 
it  a  natM>u  allows  foreigners  to  enter  into  its  territory, 
it  is  bound  to  respect  their  rights,  so  long  as  they 
conduct  themselves  peaceably;  and  if,  in  breach  of 
good  faith,  it  proceeds  to  punish  them  vindictively, 
wlien  they  have  committed  no  offence,  it  is  justly 
responsible  for  its  conduct  to  Uie  nation  to  which 
they  belong.     Foreigners,  however,  are  bound  to 
obey  the  laws  of  a  country,  as  long  89  they  reside 
witiun  it,  mid  under  its  protection.    And  as  they 
are  amenable  to  its  laws,  so  they  ought,  in  reason, 
to  have  the  assistance  of  its  courts  of  justice  to 
vindicate  their  own  rights.   The  properly  held  by 
foreigners  within  a  country,  according  to  the  laws, 
ought  to  be  protected  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
natives.    It  is  a  general  ride  among  nations  to  regu- 
late the  descent,  distribution,  and  alienation  of  im- 
movable property  exclusively  by  the  laws  of  the 
country  wherein  it  lies.    As  to  movable  property, 
it  is  now  a  common  custom,  and  seems  most  reason- 
able and  just,  to  allow  foreigners  the  liberty  of  dis- 
posing of  it  by  will,  or  otherwise,  according  to  the 
laws  of  their  own  country,  or  of  their  own  permanent 
domicil.    Some  governments,  in  the  case  of  the  death 
of  foreigners  within  their  territory,  have  exercised  a 
very  harsh  right  of  appropriating  Uie  property  left  by 
such  persons  to  themselves.    Cut  this  exercise  of 
right,  or  rather  of  power,  has  been  generally  dis- 
countenanced, in   latter   times,  among  civilised 
nations.    The  rights  of  foreigners  are,  however,  so 
much  a  matter  of  municipal  regulation  and  policy, 
that  it  i9  difficult  to  lay  down  more  than  a  few  very 
general  principles  on  the  subject.    5.  How  far  a 
nation  is  bound  to  concede  to  others  the  exercise  of 
any  right,  within  its  own  territory,  lias  been  a  matter 
of  much  speculation  among  writers  on  the  law  of 
nations.    It  has  been  often  asked,  whether  a  nation 
Ims  a  right  to  demand,  in  case  of  necessity,  that 
another  shall  supply  it  with  provisions,  or  allow  it 
to  procure  necessaries  therein ;  whether  a  nation 
may  insist  upon  a  right  of  passage  through  the  terri- 
tory of  another  nation,  either  for  persons  or  merchan- 
dise ;  whether  it  may  claim  for  its  subjects  a  right  to 
reside  in  the  territories  of  another  nation  ;  whether  it 
may,  of  right,  demand  from  a  nation  the  free  use  of 
a  thing,  witliin  its  territory,  which  is  inexhaustible, 
and  is  of  innocent  use,  such  as  of  water.   To  all 
such  questions  there  can  be  little  more  than  a 
general  reply,  vis.  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation 
to  concede  to  the  necessities  of  others  whatever  may 
not  incommode  itself,  or  affect  its  interests,  or  en- 
danger its  peace  or  prosperity.    6.  The  intercourse 
between  nations  can  scarcely  be  beneficially  carried 
on  without  the  instrumentality  of  some  public  agents. 
They  may  have  disputes  to  adjust,  injuries  to  redress, 
rights  to  ascertain,  mutual  objects  and  interests  to 
promote, — all  of  which  may  require  great  deliberation 
and  many  conferences.  It  is  obviously  impossible  for 
the  government  of  a  nation  to  carry  on  its  negotia- 
tions at  a  distance,  without  the  aid  of  some  public 
functionaries,  who  shall  represent  its  sovereignty, 
and  have  authority  to  act  in  regard  to  its  rights. 
Hence  arises  the  right  of  every  nation  to  seodand 
to  receive  ambassadors,  and  other  public  ministers. 
And  this  right  of  embassy,  inasmuch  as  its  tendency 
is  to  promote  justice,  harmony,  peace,  and  social 
virtue,  among  nations,  has  always  lieen  deemed 
peculiarly  sacred.    The  law  of  ambassadors  forms, 
therefore,  a  large  head  in  the  law  of  nations  ;  and  it 
is  observed  with  a  jealous  and  scrupulous  care  by  all 
civilised  nations.    As  representatives  of  Uie  nation 
itself,  ambassadors,  anil  other  public  ministers,  are 
exempted  from  all  responsibility  to  the  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  of  Uie  countries  to  which  Uiey 
are  sent.   Their  persons  arc  held  sacred  and  invio- 


lable.   Their  property,  and  servants,  and  retinue, 
enjoy  a  like  privilege.    Their  houses  are  deemed.  »u 
some  sort,  asylums  ;  aud  Uiey  have  many  privileges 
conceded  to  them,  which  do  not  belong  to  any  other 
persons  in  the  country  where  Uiey  reside.  These 
rights,  and  privileges,  and  immunities,  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  be  considered  as  favours  granted  to  Uie  indi- 
vidual, but  as  a  sovereign  claim  and  public  security 
insisted  on  by  all  nations,  and  refused  by  none.  The 
peace  and  safety  of  all  nations  are  essentially  con- 
nected with  Uie  strict  observance  of  them ;  and  Uiey 
are  rarely  infringed,  except  under  circumstances  of 
peculiar  aggravation  and  injury.   7.  It  is  Uirough 
the  medium  of  ambassadors,  and  oUicr  public  minis- 
ters, Uiat  treaties,  conventions,  and  other  compacts 
between  nations,  are  usually  negotiated,  Uius  forming 
a  positive  code  for  Uie  regulation  of  their  mutual 
rights,  duties,  aod  interests.    In  the  modern  practice 
of  nations,  such  treaties  mid  compacts  are  not  gene- 
rally deemed  final  aud  conclusive  until  Utey  have 
been  ratified  by  the  respective  governments  to  which 
Uie  negotiators  belong.    When  made,  such  treaties 
possess  Uie  highest  sancUty  and  obligatory  force. 
They  are,  indeed,  sometimes  violated;   but  Uiey 
never  can  be  justiy  violated,  except  in  cases  of 
great  and  positive  wrongs  on  the  side  of  Uie  other 
contracting  party,  or  from  extreme  necessity,  or 
from  a  change  of  circumstances,  which  renders  them 
wholly  inapplicable  or  unjust.    Many  rules  have 
been  laid  down  for  Uie  interpretation  of  treaties. 
But  they  all  resolve  tiiemselves,  ultimately,  into  one 
great  maxim,  which  is,  tiiat  Uiey  are  to  be  under- 
stood and  construed  according  to  tiieir  obvious 
meaning,  and  Uie  intention  of  Uie  contracting 
parties.     Treaties  may  be  dissolved  in  several 
ways first,  by  Uie  voluntary  assent  of  Uie  parlies  ; 
secondly,  by  a  formal  dissolution,  pronounced  by  one 
of  the  parties,  acting  upou  its  own  responsibility,  in 
Uie  exercise  of  sovereign  authority  ;  thirdly,  by 
operation  of  law,  as  in  cases  where  Uie  contracting 
parties  lose  tiieir  distinct  sovereignty,  and  become 
incorporated  into  a  single  nation  ;  fourthly,  by  impli- 
cation, as  when  new  treaties  are  formed  between  Uie 
parties  upon  the  same  subject,  or  new  alliances  are 
contracted,  which  are  incompatible  with  existing 
treaties.   8.  As  to  Uie  modes  of  terminating  dis- 
putes between  nations.    These  are  various, — by 
compromise;  by  mediation,  by  arbitration  ;  by  con 
ferences  and  congresses ;  by  tacit  acquiescences  in 
Uie  claims  of  the  other  side ;  and,  lastly,  on  a  failure 
of  all  these,  by  an  ultimate  resort  to  arms,    l  itis 
resort  may  lie  by  a  limited  or  by  an  unlimited  war- 
fare ;  by  a  limited  warfare,  as  by  retaliation,  by  re- 
prisals, or  other  modified  redress ;  by  an  unlimited 
warfare,  as  in  cases  of  general  hostilities  in  a  public 
war.    It  is  obvious,  that  a  resort  to  arms  cau  lie 
properly  liad  only  when  all  peaceable  means  of 
redress  have  been  exhausted,  and  for  causes  of  an 
important  nature. 

And  Uiis  leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  Uie  rights 
and  duties  of  nations  in  regard  to  each  other,  which 
belong  to  a  state  of  war, —  r  irst,  between  the  nations 
at  war.  The  right  of  declaring  war  results  from  Uie 
right  of  a  nation  to  preserve  its  own  existence,  its 
own  liberties,  and  its  own  essential  interests.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  men  have  a  right  to  employ  force  in 
self-defence  ;  and,  when  Uiey  enter  into  society,  Uiis 
right  is  transferred  to  the  government,  aud  is  an 
incident  to  sovereignty.  1.  What  are  just  causes 
for  entering  into  a  war.  is  a  question  which  has  been 
much  discussed  by  publicists.  It  is  difficult  to  lay 
down  any  general  rules  on  Uie  subject,  and  nations 
must  be  ultimately  left,  to  decide  for  themselves, 
when  tho  exigency  arises.  lu  general,  it  may  lie 
said,  timl  war  ought  not  to  be  entered  into,  except 
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f<.r  very  cogent  reasons,  ns  it  necessarily  involves 
much  personal  suffering,  and  many  private  as  well 
as  public  sacrifices.  No  man  can  look  upon  the  con- 
flicts of  armies  anil  navies,  the  pillage  of  cities,  the 
devastation  of  provinces,  and  the  destruction  of  pro- 
perty and  of  life,  which  it  unavoidably  involves, 
without  feeling  that  a  deep  moral  responsibility 
attaches  upon  the  nation  which  tmderuikcs  it. 
Defensive  wars  are  uecessarily  justifiable  from  tiie 
fact,  thai  they  involve  tiie  existence  or  safety  of  the 
nation  and  its  interests.  But  offensive  wars  are  of  a 
Ttry  different  character,  and  can  be  justified  only  in 
ca*«  of  aggravated  wrongs,  or  vital  injuries.  2.  In 
respect  to  lite  mode  of  declaring  war.  It  may  be 
formal,  as  by  a  public  declaration,  or  informal,  as  by 
actual  hostilities.  In  modern  limes,  nations  are 
accustomed,  generally,  to  make  a  public  declaration, 
and  to  justify  themselves  before  die  world,  by  a 
manifesto  of  their  reasons.  3.  The  effects  of  a 
declaration  of  war.  The  first  effect  is  to  put  all  the 
subjects  of  each  of  the  nations  in  a  state  of  hostility 
to  each  other.  All  public  and  all  private  social  inter- 
course are  suspended  between  litem.  They  are  not 
at  liberty  to  engage  in  trade,  or  commerce,  or  con- 
tract with  each  other  ;  and  they  retain  the  character 
of  enemies,  in  whatever  country  they  may  be  found. 
In  the  next  place,  all  the  property  belonging  to  each 
m  deemed  hostile.  If  it  be  personal  property,  it 
may  be  captured  as  prise ;  if  lands,  it  may  be  seised, 
and  confiscated,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign  ;  if 
at  be  merely  in  debts  or  stock,  it  may,  in  the  extreme 
exercise  of  the  laws  of  war,  be  equally  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. In  general,  each  nation  restrains  the  right 
to  make  captures,  and  to  carry  on  hostilities,  to  such 
persons  as  are  in  public  employment,  or  to  such  as 
receive  a  public  commission  for  this  purpose.  Mere 
private  warfare  is  not  allowed,  except  under  many 
restrictions.  Thus  the  usual  modes  of  carrying  on 
war  are  by  armies,  navies,  and  privateers,  acting 
under  the  immediate  authority  of  the  government. 
4.  But,  although  the  extreme  rights  of  war  are  thus 
rigorous  and  oppressive,  Utcre  seems  no  reason  to 
exclude,  even  between  enemies,  the  common  duties 
of  humanity.  While  the  battle  rages,  indeed,  every 
thing  but  slaughter  and  v  ictory  are  forgotten.  But, 
as  soon  as  it  is  over,  tlte  conquerors  are  bound  to 
treat  the  wounded  with  kiudness,  and  the  prisoners 
with  a  decent  humanity.  And  they  who  knowingly 
offend,  in  these  cases,  are  guilty  of  a  gross  violation 
<W  duty  in  the  eyes  of  God  and  man.  And  tliere  are 
some  tilings  which  seem  positively  prohibited  from 
their  cruelly  and  brutal  barbarity  ;  such  are  the 
violation  of  female  captives,  the  torturing  of  prison* 
ers,  li»e  poisoning  of  wells,  the  use  of  inhuman  instru- 
ments of  war.  5.  In  time  of  war,  there  is  occasion- 
ally an  intercourse  between  the  belligerents,  which 
should  always  be  held  sacred.  Thus  tiie  granting  of 
pa «■  port-,  and  ransom  of  prisoners  and  property ;  the 
interchange  of  prisoners  by  cartels;  the  temporary 
suspension  of  hostilities  by  truces ;  the  passage  of 
nags  of  truce  ;  the  engaging  in  treaties  of  capitula- 
tion, in  cases  of  besieged  armies  or  cities,— all  these 
are  matters  which  are  held  in  great  reverence,  and 
demand  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  good  faith.  Jl 
jvrtmrt,  there  should  be  a  total  absence  of  all  fraud 
«nd  stratagem,  in  cases  where  preliminary  negotia- 
tions are  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
peace.  6.  In  respect  to  captures  made  in  war,  they 
generally  inure  to  the  benefit  of  the  sovereign,  unless 
he  has  made  some  oilier  positive  distribution  of  them. 
When  any  conquest  of  territory  is  made,  the  inhabi- 
tants immediately  pass  under  the  dominion  of  the 
conqueror,  and  are  subject  to  such  laws  as  he  chooses 
to  impose  npon  them.  Generally,  it  is  for  the  inte- 
rest, as  it  certaiuly  is  the  common  policy,  of  the  con- 


queror to  respect  the  rights  of  private  persons  and 
privute  properly.  But  in  strictness,  his  power  over 
each  is  unlimited,  unless  so  far  us  it  may  be  restrained 
by  articles  of  capitulation,  or  by  moral  or  religious 
obligations.  In  cases  of  reconquest,  the  projierty, 
unless  previously  disposed  of,  returns  to  the  original 
owner  by  the  jus  postliminii,  in  like  manner  as 
the  restoration  of  a  prisoner  of  war  to  his 
own  country  reinstates  him  in  his  prior  rights. 
7.  There  are  also  certain  rights  which  war  confers 
on  the  belligerents  in  respect  to  neutrals.  Thus  they 
hnve  a  right  to  blockade  tiie  ports,  or  besiege  the 
cities,  of  their  enemies,  and  to  interdict  all  trade  by 
ueutrals  with  them.  They  liave  a  right,  also,  to 
iusist  that  neutrals  shall  conduct  themselves,  with 
good  faith,  and  abstain  from  all  interference  in  the 
contest  by  supplying  their  enemy  with  things  contra- 
band of  war.  And  if  neutrals  do  so  interfere,  they 
have  a  right  to  punish  them,  either  personally  or  by 
a  confiscation  of  the  property  taken  in  delicto.  Ami 
hence  arises  the  incidental  right  of  search  of  ships 
on  the  high  seas,  for  the  detection  of  contraband 
goods. 

We  next  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  rights 
and  duties  of  neutrals.  A  neutral  nation  is  bound  to 
observe  entire  impartiality  between  the  belligerents. 
It  is  bound  to  consider  the  war  just  on  each  side,  at 
least  to  assume  it  to  be  so,  so  far  as  regards  its  own 
conduct  It  should  do  nothing,  therefore,  which 
favours  one  party  at  the  expense  of  the  other ; 
although,  if  it  has  previously  altered  into  treaties 
with  one  of  them,  by  which  it  is  bound  to  lend  a 
limited  aid,  by  supplying  stores  or  troops,  it  is 
obliged  to  conform  to  its  treaty  obligations.  This 
becomes  often  a  duty  full  of  peril  and  difficulty, 
ami,  in  many  instances,  will  involve  the  neutral 
in  all  tiie  embarrassments  of  becoming  a  party  to 
the  war ;  for  the  other  side  has  a  right  to  treat  such 
interferences  as  acts  of  hostility,  although,  if  they  are 
of  a  very  limited  extent,  tliey  are  often  silently 
tolerated.  Neutral  nations  are,  strictly  speaking, 
bound  to  compel  their  subjects  to  abstain  from  every 
interference  in  the  war,  as  by  carrying  contraband 
goods,  serving  in  the  hostile  army,  furnishing  sup- 
plies, &c.  In  practice,  however,  in  cases  of  contra- 
band goods,  the  belligerents  content  themselves  with 
exercisiug  the  right  of  confiscation  ;  and  the  neutral 
nation  submits  to  this  as  a  just  and  fit  remedy,  with- 
out any  complaint.  Subject  to  the  exceptions  above 
referred  to,  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  insist  upon  car- 
rying on  its  ordinary  commerce,  with  each  of  the 
belligerents,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been 
accustomed  to  do  in  times  of  peace.  Whether  it  may 
carry  on  a  trade  with  either  belligerent  in  war, 
which  is  interdicted  in  peace,  is  a  point  which  has 
given  rise  to  very  sharp  controversy  in  modern 
times,  and  especially  between  Britain  and  America, 
the  former  contending  for  the  restriction  to  the 
accustomed  trade,  the  latter  insisting  upon  ulso  car- 
rying on  the  unaccustomed  trade.  Whether  a  neu- 
tral nation  is  bourn!  to  allow  a  passage  to  the  troops 
of  either  belligerent  through  its  own  territory,  is  a 
point  often  discussed.  Strictly  speaking,  neither 
party  lias  a  right  to  insist  on  such  a  passage  ;  and  if 
it  is  granted  to  either,  and  materially  affects  the  for- 
tune of  the  war,  it  is  almost  always  construed  as  an* 
act  of  hostility  to  the  other  party,  and  is  resented 
accordingly.  A  neutral  nation  has  also  a  right  to 
insist,  that  no  hostilities  shall  be  committed  by  the 
belligerents  within  its  territorial  limits.  The  per- 
sons and  the  properly  of  enemies,  which  are  within 
such  limits,  are  deemed  inviolable,  and  entitled  to 
neutral  protection.  But  the  property  of  an  enemy, 
found  on  board  a  neutral  ship  on  the  high  seas,  is 
deemed  good  priae,  and  e  c(tnver*o  the  property  of  n 
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neutral,  found  on  board  of  au  enemy's  ship,  is  (Itemed 
neutral.  The  reason  for  the  difference  is,  that  upon 
laud  the  neutral  sovereign  has  excldsive  jurisdiction, 
within  his  own  territory,  over  all  persons  and  pro- 
perty witliin  it.  But  all  nations  liave  a  common 
jurisdiction  on  the  high  seas  to  enforce  their  rights, 
and  the  right  of  search  carries  with  it  an  incidental 
jurisdiction  over  all  enemy's  property  found  therein, 
in  Uie  ships  of  a  neutral.  This  right  of  search,  how- 
ever, is  strictly  confined  to  merchant  ships,  and  is 
never  extended  to  ships  of  war,  belouging  to  the 
nation  itself ;  for  in  such  ships  the  national  sove- 
reignty is  exclusive.  In  general,  too,  the  character 
of  neutral,  or  enemy,  is  decided  by  the  (act  of 
domicil.  A  native  born  subject  of  one  belligerent, 
who  resides  in  a  neutral  country,  is  treated,  at  least 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  as  a  neutral ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  neutral  subject,  domiciled  in  an  enemy's 
country,  is  treated,  for  the  like  purposes,  as  an  enemy. 
In  cases  of  civil  war.  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals 
are  nttt  essentially  different.  Every  neutral  is  bound 
to  abstain  from  all  active  interference  in  the  contest, 
on  one  side  or  the  other.  If  Uie  contest  gives  rise  to 
the  establishment  of  independent  governments,  form- 
ed out  of  the  severance  of  Uie  old  empire,  it  is  not 
deemed  an  act  of  hostility  to  recognise  each  as  hav- 
ing a  sovereign  existence  as  a  nation.  But  while  the 
contest  is  dubious,  and  the  affair  wears  Uie  appear- 
ance of  a  mere  private  rebellion,  such  a  recognition 
would  lie  deemed  an  active  interference  to  promote 
the  civil  war,  and  therefore  would,  or  at  least  might, 
lie  resented  as  a  departure  from  Uie  neutral  char- 
acter. 

Such  is  a  very  general  outline  of  some  of  Uie  more 
important  principles  which  are  recognised  in  Uie  law 
of  nations.  To  go  into  the  details  would  require  an 
entire  treatise  upon  Uie  law  of  prise,  and  another 
upon  many  complicated  questions,  growing  out  of 
international  rights  and  duties  in  times  ol  peace. 

NATIVITY,  in  astrology  ;  the  theme  or  figure  of 
the  heavens,  and  particularly  of  Uie  twelve  houses,  at 
the  moment  when  a  person  was  born  ;  called,  also, 
Uie  horoscope.    See  Hnratcope,  and  Astrology . 

NATOLIA,  or  ANATOLIA,  or  ANADOLI;  a 
province  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  bounded  N.  by  Uie  Black 
sea,  E.  by  Armenia  and  Syria,  S.  by  die  Mediter- 
ranean, and  W.  by  the  Archipelago  and  the  sea  of 
Marmora  ;  about  650  miles  long,  from  E.  to  W.,and 
400  broad,  from  N.  to  S. ;  square  miles,  270,000 ; 
population,  6,000,000.  Witliin  Uiese  limits  are  in- 
eluded  not  only  Natolia  Proper,  but  also  Caramania, 
Koum,  and  A  lad  alia.  The  whole  is  divided,  by 
the  Turks,  into  six  pachalics,  vis.  Natolia,  Sivas, 
Trebisond,  Kouieh  or  Cogni,  Marasch,  and  Adana. 
The  capital  of  Natolia  Proper  is  Kiutajah ;  the 
principal  seaport,  Smyrna ;  Uie  other  principal  towns 
are  Bursa,  Angora,  Sinob,  Gutel-Hisar  Aphiom- 
Karahisar,  and  Ism  id.  It  is  divided  into  seventeen 
sangiacats.  Natolia  was  anciently  called  Asia  Minor, 
which  comprised  ancient  BiUiynia,  Paphlagonia, 
Galalia,  Phrygia,  Mysia,  ^Eolia,  Ionia,  Lydia,  Carla, 
Doris,  Pysidia,  Licia,  and  Pamphyiia.  {Sr?  the  arti- 
cles )  The  soil  is  in  general  fertile,  producing  corn, 
tolwcco,  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  cotton  and  silk  ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  indolence  of  the  Turks,  the 
*  commerce  is  considerable,  particularly  in  carpets, 
leather,  drugs,  cotton,  silk,  and  oUier  articles  of 
manufacture  and  produce.  The  greater  part  of  the 
inhabitants  are  Mohammedans  ;  but  there  are  many 
Christians,  principally  of  Uie  Greek  church,  governed 
by  patriarchs,  archbishops,  and  bishops,  who  are 
tolerated  by  Uie  I'orte.  There  are,  likewise,  many 
Armenians,  and  some  Roman  Catholics.    See  Otto- 

NATROLITE.    See  Zeolite. 


NATRON  ;  a  salt  which  is  found  in  Uie  ashes  of 
several  marine  plants  ;  in  some  lakes,  as  in  Uie  Nairou 
lakes  of  Egypt ;  and  in  some  mineral  springs,  &.c. 
See  Soda. 

NATURAL  BRIDGE,  in  Rockbridge  county, 
Virginia.  This  bridge,  which  is  over  Cedar  creek, 
is  a  great  curiosity.  Its  dimensions  are  vast ;  iia 
appearance  lofty,  grand,  and  even  awful.  It  stands 
on  Uie  ascent  of  a  hill,  which,  according  to  Uie  opinion 
of  tome  persons,  has  been  cloven  by  some  great 
convulsion;  but  according  to  Uie  opinion  of  others 
Uie  chasm  has  been  worn  oy  Uie  action  of  Uie  water. 
Tlie  fissure,  at  Uie  bridge,  is  250  feet  deep,  forty-five 
wide  at  the  bottom,  and  ninety  at  Uie  top.  The  rock, 
which  forms  Uie  bridge,  is  sixty  feet  broad  in  Uio 
middle,  and  is  covered  with  earth  and  trees.  Here 
is  a  post-office  ;  fourteen  miles  S.  W.  of  Lexington, 
and  180  W.  of  Richmond. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  is  Uie  description  of  all 
bodies  belonging  to  nature,  in  one  of  Uie  narrow 
senses  of  Uie  word  nature,  in  which  it  is  confined  to 
Uie  visible  objects  of  this  earth,  including,  of  course, 
Uie  phenomena  of  their  growth  and  formation.  The 
systems  of  the  different  kingdoms  of  nature  will  be 
found  under  their  respective  heads  ;  and  our  limits  do 
not  permit  us  to  give  here  an  account  of  the  general 
systems  which  have  attempted  to  classify  all  U»e  phe- 
nomena of  created  objects.  Generally  speaking,  only 
Uie  external  description  of  Uie  objects  of  nature  is 
comprised  in  natural  history,  and  chemistry  and 
natural  philosophy  are  excluded,  leaving  only  four 
chief  divisions  :  1.  geology,  or  mineralogy  in  its  most 
extensive  sense;  H.  phytology.or  botany  (Uie  natural 
history  of  plants) ;  3.  soology  (description  of  animals); 
and,  4.  anthropology  (the  natural  history  of  man). 
Another  division  lias  been  made,  by  German  natu- 
ralists, with  reference  to  Uie  form  of  bodies,  their 
composition,  and  Uieir  functions  (if  Uiey  are  endowed 
with  life),  which  gives  rise  to  the  three  departments 
of  morphology,  chemistry, and  biology  or  physiology. 
Aristotle  is  to  lie  regarded  as  Uie  founder  of  natural 
history.  (See  Aristotle.)  Ol  the  Romans,  Pliny  the 
Elder  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned.  He 
left  a  collection  of  notices  respecting  natural  history, 
though  deformed  by  a  mass  ol  incorrect  observations 
and  fabulous  reports.  In  the  darkness  which  Uie 
middle  ages  spread  over  the.  West,  the  natural  sciences 
suffered  severely ;  nature  was  dealt  with  in  a  most  bar- 
barous and  absurd  manner  by  the  schoolmen.  With 
Uie  revival  of  learning  a  new  day  dawned  on  natural 
history  ;  Bacon  led  the  way  to  closer  observation, 
and  much  was  done,  in  the  last  century,  by  Conrad 
Gesner  in  Zurich,  Aldrovandi  at  Bologna,  Ray  in 
England,  Tournefort  in  France,  and  others  ;  but  Lin- 
naeus first  collected  and  systematized  the  treasures  of 
natural  science.  He  gave  us  the  first  system  of 
nature  ;  and  though  it  is  an  artificial  system,  and  not 
founded  in  nature  itself,  he  has  done  more  for  natural 
history  than  almost  any  man  for  any  other  branch  o. 
knowledge.  Since  his  time,  natural  history  has  been 
cultivated  with  the  greatest  seal  in  Germany.  Britain, 
France,  Sweden.  Russia,  and  of  late  in  the  United 
Stales.  Butlon  did  much  for  this  science,  by  tint 
splendid  style  in  which  he  taught  it.  The  desire  to 
treat  natural  history  according  to  a  natural  system,  not 
only  in  single  branches,  like  botany, but,  if  jnissible.  in 
its  whole  ranee,  became  more  and  more  general.  Okeu 
has  occupied  himself  widi  Uie  latter  task  particularly, 
and  given  to  the  public  several  results  of  his  labour. 
The  number  of  works,  in  the  various  departments  of 
natural  history,  is  very  great.  Hohmer's  lhbliothmi 
Scriptorum  Hist  natural.  (Leipsic,  1785  et  seq  .  m 
5  parts,  10  vols.),  gives  those  which  appeared  liefore 
the  beginning  of  Uiis  century,  when  a  very  interest- 
ing period  commences.  A  complete  view  of  Uie  prt> 
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sent  state  of  this  science  may  be  found  in  Cuvier's 
Dicftonnaire  det  Sciences  Katureltet,  which  has  been 
publishing,, since  1810,  in  Paris,  in  large  4to.  Among 
the  manuals  on  natural  history.  Bluinenbach's  Xatur- 
fetcktcta*  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished.  Not  un- 
worthy to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  Katurhi*tori$cher 
At  la*,  by  Gold  fuss  (Dusseldorf,  1824). 

NATURALISTS,  Association  or  German  Phv- 
sirMKs  and.  Natural  philosophy  and  uatural  history 
are  studies  very  extensively  cultivated  in  Germany, 
by  men  who  devote  themselves  particularly  to  the 
scientific  pursuit  of  these  studies,  as  well  as  by 
physicians,  fee. ;  and  it  was  thought  that  an  annual 
meeting,  which  might  assemble  many  of  the  persons 
thus  engaged,  would  have  the  most  beneficial  influence 
on  the  progress  of  science,  by  the  free  interchange 
*4  their  ideas  aud  discoveries,  and  the  mutual  stimu- 
lus which  they  would  afford  each  other,  besides  the 
i*-nefit  which  those  from  a  distance  would  derive 
from  visiting  the  various  museums  and  libraries. 
Professor  Oken  proposed,  accordingly,  a  plan  of 
sodi  a  society,  which  actually  went  into  operation 
in  1822,  and  has  repeated  its  annual  meetings, 
t  arh  time  in  a  different  city,  alternately  in  Southern 
and  Northern  Germany,  ever  since,  with  the  most 
successful  results.  The  society  was  established 
September  18,  1822.  Its  meetings  are  always  in 
autumn,  and  do  not  last  longer  than  a  week.  Every 
uutttur  of  a  work  on  natural  philosophy  or  medicine 
is  considered  a  member  ;  inaugural  dissertations, 
however,  are  not  considered  as  scientific  works  for 
this  [  iiriK«e.  No  election  of  members  takes  place. 
Whoever  attends  is  a  member  for  the  time.  Meet- 
ings are  always  with  open  doors,  and  begin  Septem- 
ber 18.  The  members  are-divided  into  classes,  who 
meet  by  themselves,  in  addition  to  the  general  meet- 
ings. Each  year  a  president  and  secretary  (the  only 
officers)  are  chosen  for  the  next  year.  The  associa- 
tion makes  no  assessment,  and  holds  no  property 
except  its  records.  The  expenses  of  the  meeting 
are  defrayed  by  the  members  present.  Men  of 
science  from  almost  all  parts  of  Europe  have  attended 
the  last  meetings,  and,  in  1829,  when  it  was  at  Heidel- 
berg, an  invitation  was  received  from  the  baron  De 
Ferussac  in  Paris,  requesting  this  association  to  co- 
operate with  the  society  who  carry  on  the  Universal 
Bulletin,  in  Paris.  See  n  more  minute  account  of 
this  society  iu  No.  LX  VII.  of  the  North  American 
Review,  with  a  translation  of  its  constitution. 

NATURALIZATION.    See  Alien. 

NATURAL  LAW,  or.  a«  it  is  commonly  called, 
the  lair  of  nature,  is  that  system  of  principles,  which 
human  reason  has  discovered  to  regulate  the  conduct 
of  man  in  all  his  various  relations.  Doctor  Paley 
defines  it  to  be  the  science,  which  teaches  men  their 
duty  and  the  reasons  of  it.  In  its  largest  sense,  it 
compreliends  natural  theology,  moral  philosophy,  and 
political  philosophy;  in  other  words,  it  comprehends 
man's  duties  to  God,  to  himself,  to  other  men,  and  as 
a  member  of  political  society.  The  obligatory  force 
of  the  law  of  nature  upon  man  is  derived  from  its 
presumed  coincidence  with  the  will  of  his  Creator. 
(Jod  has  fashioned  man  according  to  his  own  good 
pleasure,  and  has  fixed  the  laws  of  his  being,  mid 
determined  his  powers  and  faculties.  He  has  the 
supreme  right  to  prescribe  the  rules,  by  which  man 
shall  regulate  his  conduct,  and  the  means,  by  which 
he  shall  obtain  happiness  and  avoid  misery.  He  has 
given  to  man  the  power  of  discerning  between  good 
and  evil,  and  a  liberty  of  choice  in  the  use  of  those 
means,  which  lead  to  happiness  or  misery.  The 
whole  duty  of  man  therefore  consists  in  two  things  : 
first,  in  making  constant  efforts  to  ascertain  what  is 
the  will  of  God  ;  and,  secondly,  in  obedience  to  that 
will  when  ascertained.    For  the  purposes  of  the  pre- 


sent article,  we  shall  assume,  without  undertaking  to 

{>rove,  that  there  is  a  God  of  infinite  power,  know- 
edge,  wisdom,  benevolence,  justice,  aud  mercy  ;  that 
he  has  created  man  with  suitable  powers  and  faculties 
to  pursue  and  obtain  happiness  ;  that  man  is  a  moral, 
dependent,  and  accountable  being;  that  his  soul  is 
immortal ;  that  his  ultimate  happiness  or  misery  is 
dependent  upon  his  own  conduct ;  that  there  is  a 
future  state  of  retribution,  in  which  the  inequalities 
of  the  present  life  will  be  adjusted  according  to 
supreme  wisdom  and  goodness  ;  that,  by  a  right  ap- 
plication of  his  powers  and  faculties,  man  may  always 
discern  and  pursue  his  duty  ;  that  virtue,  or  doing 
good  to  mankind  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  ha* 
attached  to  it  the  reward  of  everlasting  happiness 
and  that  vice,  or  doing  wrong  in  disobedience  to  that 
will,  is,  by  the  very  constitution  of  man's  nature, 
necessarily  connected  with  suffering  and  misery, 
directly  or  ultimately.  In  short,  that  man  cannot  bo 
permanently  happy  by  the  practice  of  vice,  and  must 
be  permanently  happy  by  the  practice  of  virtue.  We 
shall  assume  these  propositions,  not  because  they  are 
nut  susceptible  of  complete  proof,  but  because,  not 
being  intended  to  be  discussed  in  this  place,  they 
nevertheless  form  the  basis  of  the  subsequent  remarks. 

From  the  moral  government  of  God,  and  the  moral 
capacity  and  accountability  of  man,  we  deduce  his 
general  rights  and  duties.  I.  His  duties  towards 
God.  In  the  just  performance  of  these  duties  consists 
piety  or  devotion.  In  a  large  sense,  indeed,  every 
performance  of  our  duty  is  but  a  performmice  of 
some  duty  towards  (Jod ;  since  it  is  his  will  which 
makes  it  a  duty.  But  in  the  restrained  sense,  in  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  use  the  phrase,  we  refer  it  to 
those  duties  of  which  God  is  peculiarly  the  object. 
As  he  is  our  Creator,  we  owe  him  supreme  worship 
and  reverence  ;  as  he  is  our  Benefactor,  we  owe 
him  constant  gratitude  and  thankfulness ;  as  he  is 
our  Lawgiver  and  Judge,  we  owe  an  unreserved 
obedience  to  his-  commands.  We  are  frail  and  de- 
pendent lieings,  and  we  have  constant  reason  to 
implore  his  assistance,  his  mercy  and  his  forgiveness. 
Hence  arises  the  duty  of  prayer,  as  a  solemn  recog- 
nition of  our  dependence  on  (Jod ;  as  a  menus  of 
religious  improvement  and  of  cultivating  devout 
affections  ;  as  an  effectual  instrument  of  communing 
with  our  own  hearts  ;  as  a  source  of  consolation 
under  the  afflictions  of  life  ;  and  as  an  exercise  of 
piety  fitted  to  give  a  spiritual  elevation  to  our 
thoughts,  ami  a  livelier  and  more  enduring  sense  of 
our  duty.  From  the  same  causes  also  flow  the  duty 
of  public  and  social  worship  ;  of  maintaining  religious 
institutions  ;  of  aiding  in  the  diffusion  of  religious 
knowledge  ;  and  of  keeping  in  view,  in  all  our  words 
and  actions,  an  habitual  and  reverential  fear  of  (Jod. 
— 2.  The  duties  of  man  towards  himself,  or  those 
which  terminate  in  himself.  Among  these  we  may 
enumerate  the  duty  of  personal  holiness;  of  self- 
preservation  ;  of  temperance ;  of  humility  ;  of  per- 
sonal improvement  in  knowledge,  wisdom,  and 
virtue;  and  of  preserving  a  conscience  void  of 
otlence  towards  God  and  towards  man.— 3.  The 
duties  of  man  towards  other  men.  or  what  nro 
called  his  relative  duties,  arising  from  the  various 
relations,  which  he  sustains  or  may  sustain  to- 
wards others. — Now  these  duties  flow  from  the" 
correspondent  rights  of  others.  And  this  leads  us 
to  the  consideration  of  the  different  sorts  of  rights. 
Rights  are  usually  divided  into  such  as  are  natural 
or  adventitious,  alienable  or  inalienable,  perfect  or 
imperfect.  We  call  those  rights  natural,  which  be- 
long to  all  mankind,  and  result  from  our  very  nature 
ami  condition;  such  are  a  man's  richt  to  his  life,  limbs, 
and  liberty,  to  the  produce  of  his  personal  labour, 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  his  present  wants,  and  to 
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the  use,  in  common  witli  the  rest  of  mankind,  of  air, 
light,  water,  ami  the  common  means  of  subsistence. 
Adventitious  rights  are  those,  which  are  accidental, 
or  arise  from  peculiar  situations  mid  relations,  and 
presuppose  some  act  of  man,  from  which  they  spring  ; 
such  as  the  rights  of  a  magistrate,  of  a  judge,  of  elec- 
tors, of  representatives^  legislators,  &c.  W  ecall  Uiose 
rights  alimuLle,  which  may  be  transferred,  by  law,  to 
others, such  as  the  right  to  property, to  debts,  houses, 
lands,  and  money.  We  call  those  rights  unalienable. 
which  are  incapable,  by  law,  of  such  transfer,  such 
as  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  enjoyment  of  hap- 
piness. We  call  Uiose  rights  perfect,  which  are  de- 
terminate, and  which  may  be  asserted  by  force,  or  in 
civil  society  by  the  operation  of  law  ;  and  imperfect, 
those  which  arc  indeterminate  and  vague,  and  which 
nmy  not  be  asserted  by  force  or  by  law,  but  are  obli- 
gatory only  upon  the  consciences  of  parties.  Tims 
a  man  has  a  perfect  right  to  his  life,  to  his  personal 
liberty,  and  to  his  property;  and  he  may  by  force  assert 
and  vindicate  those  rights  against  every  aggressor. 
Hut  he  has  but  mi  imperfect  right  to  gratitude  for  fav- 
ours bestowed  on  others,  or  to  charity,  if  he  is  in  want, 
or  to  the  afTection  of  others,  even  if  he  is  truly  deserv- 
ing of  it.  It  is  difficult  to  make anv exact  enumeration 
of  wliat  may  be  deemed  the  general  rights  of  mankind, 
which  may  not  admit  of  some  exceptions,  or  which  may 
not  be  deemed  capable  of  modification  under  peculiar 
circumstances.  Thus  the  most  general  rights,  which 
Itelnng  to  all  mankind,  may  be  said  to  be  the  right  to 
life,  to  liberty,  to  property,  and  to  the  use  of  air, 
lijiht,  water,  and  to  the  fruits  of  Uie  earth.  And  yet, 
under  certain  circumstances,  life,  and  liberty,  and 
properly,  may  justly  be  taken  away;  as,  for  instance, 
in  order  to  prevent  crimes,  to  enforce  the  rights  of 
other  persons,  or  to  secure  the  safety  and  happiness 
of  society.  And  in  like  manner  the  free  use  of 
nir,  light,  and  water,  may  be  interdicted. — In  regard 
to  imperfect  rights,  although  the  sanction  is  wholly 
upon  the  conscience  of  the  party  under  a  sense  of 
religious  responsibility,  Uic  obligation  to  perform  the 
duties  corresponding  to  them  is,  nevertheless,  to  be 
deemed  as  imperative,  as  if  they  also  possessed  the 
strongest  earthly  sanctions ;  since  they  arise  from  the 
commands  of  God,  and  are  to  be  done  in  obedience  to 
his  will.  Every  man  is,  therefore,  hound  to  exercise 
charity  in  its  largest  sense ;  to  be  just,  grateful,  kind, 
and  benevolent ;  to  promote  the  general  happiness  ; 
to  speak  the  truth,  and  to  abstain  from  falsehood ;  to 
abstain  from  oppression,  anger,  revenge,  haired, 
malice,  slander,  uncharitabh-uess,  persecution,  and 
every  other  injurious  act  or  passion.  These  aire 
duties,  which  are  incumbent  on  lum  in  respect  to  all 
the  human  race.  There  are  others,  again,  which 
nrise  from  peculiar  relations  to  others;  such  are 
those,  which  belong  to  him  in  the  character  of  master 
or  servant,  magistrate  or  subject,  parent  or  child, 
husband  or  wile.  Among  the  duties  of  masters  and 
servants,  we  may  enumerate,  on  the  part  of  the  mas- 
ter, the  duty  to  enjoin  on  servants  no  unnecessary 
labour  or  confinement,  from  caprice,  or  wantonness, 
or  passion ;  to  insult  no  servants  by  harsh,  oppro- 
brious, or  scornful  language ;  to  refuse  them  no 
harmless  pleasures ;  to  promote  their  welfare  by  all 
reasonable  means.  On  the  part  of  servants,  the 
duty  to  be  industrious,  and  punctual  in  the  discharge 
of  their  duty,  faithful  and  honest ;  and  to  yield  a 
ready  obedience  to  all  just  commands.  On  the  part 
of  magistrates,  the  duty  of  exercising  power  with 
moderation  and  mercy  as  well  as  justice.  On  Ihe 
part  of  subjects,  the  duty  of  obeying  the  Iaw9  and 
supporting  the  institutions  of  society.  On  the  part 
of  parents,  the  duty  of  maintaining,  educating,  and 
otherwise  providing  for  the  intellectual,  moral,  and 
physical  improvement  of  their  children.     On  the 


port  of  children,  Ike  duty  to  render  their 
just  homage,  love,  ami  reverence,  to  obey  Uwir  com- 
mands, to  lighten  their  labours,  assuage  their  sor- 
rows, and,  as  for  as  may  be  in  their  power,  to  admin- 
ister to  their  infirmities,  and  to  support  and  succour 
them  when  in  poverty.    On  the  part  of  husband  ami 
wife,  the  duty  to  promote  domestic  peace  and  har- 
mony ;  to  cultivate  mutual  love  and  forbearance ; 
and  in  prosperity  and  in  adversity,  in  sickness  ami  in 
health,  in  life  and  in  death,  to  be  true,  and  watchful, 
and  tender,  as  those  whom  (iod  lias  united  in  bonds 
of  permanent  obligation  and  sanctity.     And  this 
leads  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject  of  mar- 
riage, and  some  of  the  rights  and  duties  flowing  from 
it.    Marriage  is  an  institution,  which  may  properly 
be  deemed  to  arise  from  the  law  of  nature.    It  pro- 
motes the  private  comfort  of  both  parties,  and  espe- 
cially of  the  female  sex.    It  tends  to  the  procreation 
of  the  greatest  number  of  healthy  cilisens,  and  to 
their  proper  maintenance  and  education.    It  secures 
the  peace  of  society,  by  culling  off  a  great  source  of 
contention,  by  assigning  to  one  man  the  exclusive 
right  to  one  woman.  It  promotes  the  cause  of  sound 
morals,  by  cultivating  domestic  affections  and  vir- 
tues.   It  distributes  the  whole  of  society  into  fami- 
lies, and  creates  a  permanent  union  of  interests,  ami 
a  mutual  guardianship  of  the  same.    It  binds  chil- 
dren together  by  indissoluble  ties,  and  adds  new 
securities  to  the  good  order  of  society,  by  connecting 
the  liappiness  of  Uie  whole  family  with  the  good 
behaviour  of  all.    It  furnishes  additional  motives  for 
honesty  industry  and  economy  in  private  life,  and  for 
a  deeper  love  of  the  country  of  our  birth.    It  lias,  in 
short,  a  deep  foundation  in  all  our  best  interests,  feel- 
ings, sentiments,  and  even  sensual  propensities  ;  and 
in  whatever  country  it  has  been  introduced,  it  has 
always  been  adhered  to  with  an  unfailing  and  increas- 
ing attachment.   Polygamy,  on  the  other  hand,  seems 
utterly  repugnant  to  the  law  of  nature.    It  neces- 
sarily weakens,  ami,  in  most  cases,  destroys  the  prin- 
1  cipal  benefits  and  good  influences  resulting  from 
marriage.   It  generates  contests  and  jealousies  among 
wives;  divides  the  aflections of  parents ;  introduces 
and  perpetuates  a  voluptuous  caprice.    It  lias  a  ten- 
dency to  dissolve  the  vigour  of  Uie  intellectual  facul- 
ties, and  to  produce  languor  mid  indolence.  It 
stimulates  the  sensual  appetites  to  an  undue  extent, 
and  thus  impairs  the  strength  and  healthiness  of  the 
physical  functions.    It  debases  the  female  sex.  It 
retards,  rather  than  advances,  a  healthy  and  numer- 
ous population.    It  weakens  the  motives  to  female 
chastity,  and  to  exclusive  devotion  to  one  husband, 
besides ;  the  very  equality  in  point  of  numbers  of  the 
sexes,  seems  to  point  out  Uie  law  of  God  to  be,  that 
one  woman  shall  be  assigned  to  one  man.    And  in 
point  of  fact,  Uie  countries,  where  polygamy  has 
been  allowed,  have  been  uniformly  debased,  indolent, 
und  enervate,  having  ueither  great  physical,  nor 
great  intellectual  ability.    If  marriage  bean  institu- 
tion derived  from  Uie  law  of  nature,  then,  whatever 
lias  a  natural  tendency  to  discourage  it,  or  to  destroy 
its  value,  is  by  Uie  same  law  prohibited.    Hence  we 
may  deduce  the  criminality  of  fornicaUon,  nicest, 
adultery,  seduction,  and  other  lewdness ;  alUiough 
there  arc  many  independent  grounds,  on  which  such 
criminality  may  be  rested.    It  follows  Uiat  tlic  right 
of  divorce  must  be  a  very  limited  right ;  and  that 
divorces  are  forbidden  by  Uie  law  of  nature,  except 
for  causes  of  a  very  extraordinary  character.    It  is 
manifest,  Uiat  a  power  on  either  side  to  dissolve  Uie 
marriage  at  will,  would  rob  Uie  state  of  matrimony  of 
many  of  its  principal  blessings  and  advantages.  It 
would  deprive  one  of  the  parents  of  Uie  comfort  and 
gratitude  of  the  children  of  Uie  marriage.    It  would 
defeat  the  main  purj»oscs  of  Uicir  union,  and  weaken 
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all  domestic  ties  lietween  parents  and  children.  On 
the  other  liaod,  a  very  restricted  allowance  of  divorces 
hits  a  natural  tendency  to  preserve  peace  and  concord 
ui  families,  by  perpetuating  a  common  interest,  and 
encouraging  mutual  forbearance  und  affectum.  By 
denying,  except  for  extraordinary  reasons,  the  right 
of  divorce,  we  discourage,  in  a  proportionate  degree, 
the  desire,  as  well  as  the  means  of  accomplishing  it. 
Christianity  has  con  lined  the  right  of  divorce  to  the 
Mntfle  case  of  adultery ;  though  the  law  of  nature 
may  perhaps  be  thought  to  justify  some  few  other 
exceptions. — 1.  We  next  come  to  the  duties  of  man 
as  a  member  of  political  society.  And,  here,  we  shall 
tinrSy  treat  of  certain  rights  and  duties,  which  may 
arise  from  the  law  of  nature  independent  of  any 
orgminution  into  political  societies,  but  which  more 
naturally  find  a  place  here,  because  they  constitute 
the  principal  grounds  for  such  organisation.  Thus 
the  right  of  properly,  Ute  obligatiou  of  contracts,  die 
duty  of  speaking  the  truth,  the  sanctity  of  oaths,  with 
otfier  corresponding  duties,  strictly  speaking,  may  be 
perfect  in  a  mere  state  of  nature,  without  the  recog- 
nition of  any  fixed  society  ;  for  they  may  exist  and 
have  a  necessary  application  independent  of  such 
society.  But  their  value  and  importance  are  far 
more  felt,  aud  or  better  provided  for,  in  political 
society,  and,  therefore,  properly  belong  to  the  pre- 
sent liead. 

1 .  The  origin  of  political  society  The  origin  of 

political  society  may  be  traced  back  to  the  primitive 
estahifJunent  of  families.  From  the  union  of  a 
number  of  related  families  grew  up  tribes  ;  and  from 
tnbes  grail  ually  grew  up  colonies  and  nations.  Ac- 
cidental associations  for  offence  or  defence  may,  in 
some  instances,  have  introduced  the  first  elements  of 
fixed  society  between  strangers;  and  a  sense  of 
mutual  interest  and  mutual  dependence  may  have 
rendered  them  permanent.  Coeval  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  civil  societies  was  the  origin  of  civil 
government.  Parents,  from  necessity  as  well  as  from 
prudence,  exercised,  and  were  admitted  rightfully  to 
exercise,  immediate  authority  and  government  over 
their  children  and  families.  The  patriarch  or  chief 
of  a  tribe,  in  like  manner,  exercised  authority  over 
those,  who  were  of  his  blood  and  lineage.  And, 
silently,  the  powers  of  rule  or  government  were  either 
divided  as  convenience  or  accident  dictated,  or  were 
retained  by  the  head,  as  tlie  common  bond  of  the 
anion  of  tlie  whole.  Sometimes,  indeed,  government 
did  or  might  arise  from  military  associations  fur 
plunder  or  protection.  And  in  such  cases  the 
strongest,  the  most  intelligent,  and  the  most  enter- 
prising and  valiant,  were  the  most  likely,  in  tlie  first 
instance,  to  be  intrusted  with  the  highest  powers. 
The  necessity,  in  all  such  cases,  of  prompt  submission 
nod  obedience,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  immediate 
objects  in  view,  furnished  a  sufficient  excuse,  if  not 
just  reason,  for  intrusting  tlie  leaders  with  summary 
and  despotic  authority. 

t.  Governments,  then,  may  be  properly  deemed  to 
arise  from  voluntary  consent,  or  from  long  acquies- 
cence and  prescription,  or  from  superior  force.  The 
fundamental  objects  of  all  civil  governments  are,  or 
ought  to  be,  to  promote  tlie  welfare  and  safety  of  the 
wtiole  society.  It  is  obvious,  that  no  single  individual 
ran  protect  himself  to  tlie  same  extent,  or  by  the 
tame  means,  as  an  organised  society  or  government 
can  protect  him.  The  latter  has  the  powers,  authority, 
union,  and  resources  of  numbers.  Men  enter,  then, 
into  civil  societies  for  the  protection  of  their  persons, 
and  personal  rights  and  property.  In  a  state  of 
nature,  if  either  be  invaded,  the  only  redress  is  by 
the  application  of  positive  force  by  the  individual 
who  is  injured.  But  under  the  establishment  of  civil 
govern  meats,  the  redress  is  taken  from  tlie  individual, 
v. 


and  is  administered  by  the  government  itself  through 
its  own  functionaries,  and  according  to  its  regulations, 
anil  by  tlie  authority  and  force  of  numbers.  The 
entering  into  civil  society,  therefore,  necessarily,  or, 
at  least,  naturally,  induces  tlie  surrender  of  all  those 
private  rights,  which  are  indispensable  for  the  good 
order,  peace,  and  safety  of  the  whole  society.  And, 
indeed,  unless  some  surrender  of  powers  aud  rights 
were  made,  there  could  be  no  such  tiling  as  a  regular 
government,  since  each  person  would  be  at  liberty  to 
do  as  be  pleased,  and  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as 
lawful  authority  on  one  side  to  give  a  rule,  or,  on  tlie 
other  side,  any  duty  of  obedience.  Civil  government, 
then,  may  be  projierly  said  to  consist  in  tlie  exercise 
of  such  delegated  powers,  as  are  proper  or  necessary 
for  the  safety,  protection,  and  happiness  of  tile  whole 
community.    A  nd  civ  i)  liberty  may  be  said  to  consist 
in  not  being  restrained  by  any  laws,  which  are  not 
conducive  to  the  public  welfare.   We  sometimes  see 
governments  existing,  in  which  these  objects  are  but 
imperfectly  obtained,  and  ask  ourselves,  why  they 
are  not  changed.    There  are  several  reasons,  which 
may  help  us  to  a  just  understanding  of  the  facts,  mid 
enable  us  satisfactorily  to  solve  the  inquiry,  bow  it 
should  happen,  that  governments  should  rail  of  attain- 
ing tlie  very  objects,  on  which  they  are  founded,  and 
yet  be  supported  by  the  acquiescence  of  the  people. 
In  the  first  place,  in  every  government,  there  are 
many  persons,  who  obey  from  mere  prejudice,  or  the 
habit  of  obedience,  and  from  an  inherent  indisposition 
to  contemplate  any  thing  otherwise  than  as  it  at 
present  exists.    They  do  not  stop  to  consider,  whether 
it  can  be  made  better  or  not.  Tney  are  content,  from 
a  vu  inertia:,  to  let  things  remain  as  they  are.  In  the 
next  place,  those  whose  obedience  is  governed  by 
reason,  are  often  persuaded  to  obedience  by  the  con- 
sciousness of  their  own  inability  to  procure  suitable 
changes;  by  tlie  dread  of  civil  commotions ;  by  doubts 
as  to  the  method  of  curing  existing  evils ;  and  by  the 
persuasion,  that  in  many  instances  the  form  of 
government  has  become  so  interwoven  with  the 
habits  and  institutions  of  the  people,  that  as  much 
mischief  as  good  might  be  done  by  a  change.  In 
the  next  place,  in  every  government,  many  persons 
have  a  direct  and  positive  interest  in  preserving  the 
government  as  it  is,  and  even  in  perpetuating  its  very 
corruptions.    They  may  be  a  favoured  class,  enjoy- 
ing peculiar  privileges,  ranks,  or  patronage ;  they 
may  have  their  whole  property  and  importance  in- 
volved in  the  existence  of  tlie  present  state  of  things. 
In  the  next  place,  the  actual  moral  and  intellectual 
power,  and  even  physical  power,  of  the  state  in  its 
present  organisation,  may  be  so  combined  in  tlie 
structure  of  the  government,  that  they  may  present 
insuperable  barriers  to  any  change.    If,  for  instance, 
the  whole  of  the  privileged  classes  should  happen  to 
be  the  only  educated  persons  in  the  nation ;  if  the 
whole  priesthood  should  depend  upon  the  govern- 
ment for  its  influence  and  support,  end  its  exclusive 
patronage  and  privileges  ;  if  the  whole  wealth  of  tlie 
community  should  be  lodged  in  few  haiuls,  and  those 
few  should  be  the  very  heads  of  the  government ;  if 
the  military  power  should  be  so  organised,  that  it 
could  scarcely  find  the  means,  or  possess  the  power, 
to  act  except  under  the  existing  arrangements ; — in 
any,  and  in  all  of  these  cases,  it  is  easy  to  perceive, 
that  there  would  be  immense  difficulties  in  in  trod  lin- 
ing any  fundamental  and  salutary  cliange.    It  could 
scarcely  take  place  but  upon  some  general  convul- 
sion, which  should  break  asunder  all  the  common 
ties  of  society.  But  it  may  be  asked,  as  civil  govern- 
ment is  formed  by  the  whole  people,  whether  it  can 
ever  be  justly '  altered,  except  by  the  will  of  the 
whole.   If  by  the  will  of  tlie  whole  be  meant  the 
will  of  each  individual  singly,  it  may  be  answered  in 
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the  affirmative;  for  by  entering  into  society, 
necessarily  engage  to  be  governed  by  the  will  of  the 
majority,  since  unanimity  in  all  matters  of  civil  polity 
is  impracticable.  The  will  of  the  majority  or  the 
will  of  the  minority  must  govern.  If  the  latter,  by  a 
veto,  can  stop  all  measures,  the  majority  are  govern- 
ed by  them.  All  reasoning  and  all  principle,  there- 
fore, unavoidably  lead  to  the  result,  that  the  wilt  of 
the  majority  must  be  deemed  the  will  of  the  whole 
for  all  practical  purposes ;  and  os  the  interests  of 
the  whole  society  require  this,  it  is  binding  on  every 
part  of  it. 

3.  The  origin  of  property.  One  of  the  great 
objects  of  political  society  is  the  protection  of  pro- 
perty ;  and  many  learned  discussions  have  taken 
place  as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  property.  Some 
things  are  of  common  and  universal  use  by  all  man- 
kind, and  to  such  use  all  mankind  have  an  equal 
right.  Such,  generally  speaking,  are  (as  we  have 
seen)  air,  water,  and  light.  Otlier  things  belong, 
exclusively,  to  one  or  more  persons,  and  no  others 
have  a  right  to  intermeddle  with,  possess,  or  enjoy 
them.  Such  an  exclusive  right  in  tilings  is  called 
properly.  How  did  such  a  right  originate  ?  It  is 
plam,  that,  in  a  mere  state  of  uature,  no  man  could 
insist,  that  he  possessed  any  such  exclusive  right  to 
tilings  in  general ;  fur,  if  one  possessed  it,  all  would 
equally  possess  it,  which  would  be  the  same  as  to 
ntiirm  its  non-existence.  The  earth,  and  its  various 
fruits,  herbage,  and  trees;  the  various  inferior  animals, 
such  as  birds,  fishes,  and  beasts,  either  for  food,  or 
covering,  or  pleasure,  or  labour,  seem  alike  to  belong 
to  all  mankind,  and  are  for  the  use  of  all.  To  a 
limited  extent,  possession  and  use  of  a  thing  must, 
indeed,  confer  a  temporary  or  permanent  ownership. 
If,  for  instance,  a  man  stands  or  lies  on  a  particular 
spot  of  ground,  during  the  time  of  such  occupation, 
he  must  have  the  exclusive  right  of  occupation,  for  it 
is  indispensable  for  his  immediate  use,  and  no  other 
person  can  show  a  better  right  to  it.  So  if  he  gathers 
fruit,  for  the  purpose  of  eating  it,  no  other  person  can 
have  a  better  right  to  eat  it  than  himself;  aud  he 
must,  therefore,  have  an  exclusive  right,  because  it 
is  necessary  to  the  use.  But  if  he  does  not  hold  the 
fruit  to  eat  it  at  present,  but  lays  it  aside  for  future 
consumption,  his  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  it  is 
not  so  clear ;  it  is  somewhat  more  remote;  it  does 
not  turn  upon  immediate  possession,  and  immediate 
use.  It  may  be  said,  that  he  has,  by  his  labour, 
gathered  it,  and  therefore  he  has  a  superior  title  to 
it.  But,  though  his  labour  is  his  own,  it  does  not 
follow,  that,  because  be  bestows  it  upon  another 
thing,  he  thereby  acquires  any  exclusive  ownership  in 
that  thing.  It  may  be  extremely  inconvenient,  and, 
perhaps,  even  injurious  to  the  common  claims  of 
others,  that  he  should  so  bestow  bis  labour  upon  it. 
They  are  not,  therefore,  hound  to  respect  any  claim 
founded  upon  such  labour.  Some  persons  found  the 
right  of  property  upon  a  presumed  or  tacit  consent 
of  ull  mankind,  which  is  a  mere  theory,  and  wholly  un- 
supported by  any  universal  facts.  Others  found  it  upon 
mere  occupancy;  but  that,  at  most,  gives  only  a 
present  and  temporary  right,  during  such  occupancy. 
Others,  again,  found  it  upon  the  very  equality  of  all 
mankind,  and  contend  that,  as  God  has  given  all 
tilings  for  the  use  and  necessities  of  all,  each  may 
appropriate  to  himself  whatever  is  proper  to  satisfy 
those  necessities.  But,  even  here,  he  must  leave 
sufficient  to  satisfy  the  necessities  of  others  ;  and  they 
may  take,  of  the  stores  so  appropriated. enough  to  sup- 
ply their  own  necessities.  The  truth,  however,  seems 
to  be,  that,  in  a  state  of  nature,  each  man  actually  ap- 
propriates to  himself  whatever  be  desires,  and  can 
gel ;  and  lie  then  holds  it  by  the  title  of  the  strongest ; 
aud  no  other  person  respects  his  title  any  longer  than 


1  it  can  be  so  maintained,  though  no  one  can  show  a 
I  better  title  to  it.  As  soon  as  families  are  formed,  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  their  own  mutual  comfort* 
I  and  wants,  gradually  leads  them  to  hoard  up  and 
appropriate  food,  and  other  tilings  for  future  use. 
The  convenience,  and,  sometimes,  the  necessity  of  an 
interchange  of  commodities  with  other  families,  of 
which  each  has  a  superfluity,  leads  to  an  increased 
accumulation.  Possession  and  power  are  the  guar- 
dians of  these  gathered  stores;  and  a  sense  of  conve- 
nience and  mutual  interest  induces  every  femily  to 
regard  with  respect  the  commodities  in  possession  of 
the  other.  Thus  the  first  rudiments  of  exclusive 
property  begin  in  the  fact  of  actual  possession  and 
power,  and  the  title  gains  strength  and  permanence 
from  a  sense  of  the  beneficial  results  to  the  in- 
terests of  all  the  neighbourhood,  and,  ultimately,  to 
the  whole  society,  with  which  each  family  and  tribe 
are  connected.  The  advantages  of  the  admission  of 
such  an  exclusive  right  are  soon  felt  by  all  reflecting 
minds,  and  gradually  prepare  the  way  for  a  more 
solemn  recognition  of  it.  It  is  perceived,  that  its 
tendency  is  to  increase  the  products  of  the  earth,  by 
creating  inducements  to  plant,  when  the  planter  is 
secured  in  his  exclusive  right  to  the  harvest  It  also 
improves  the  comforts  and  conveniences  of  life,  and 
introduces  a  fit  distribution  of  labour  ;  and  it  cuts  off 
a  great  source  of  perpetual  contest  and  warfare  among 
those,  who  would,  otherwise,  be  struggling  for  the 
common  prise.  In  the  ordinary  course  of  things, 
movables,  such  as  fruits,  and  flocks,  and  herds,  and 
fishes,  first  become  property.  Land  rarely  becomes 
permanent  property  until  a  much  later  period  in  the 
history  of  nations. 

4.  But,  whatever  may  be  the  origin  of  the  right  to 
property,  it  is  very  certain,  that,  as  it  is  now  recognis- 
ed and  enforced,  it  is  a  creature  of  civil  government. 
Whatever  right  a  man  may  liave  to  property,  it  does 
not  follow,  that  he  has  a  right  to  transfer  that  right  to 
another,  or  to  transmit  it,  at  his  decease,  to  his  chil- 
dren or  heirs.  Hie  nature  and  extent  of  his  owner- 
ship; the  modes  in  which  he  may  dispose  of  it ;  the 
course  of  descent,  and  distribution  of  it  upon  his 
death  ;  and  the  remedies  for  the  redress  of  any  viola- 
tion of  it,  are,  in  a  great  measure,  if  not  altogether, 
the  result  of  the  positive  institutions  of  society.  Ac- 
cordingly, we  find  that,  in  different  nations,  all  these 
subject*  are  regulated  in  very  different  manners. 
In  some  nations,  ull  the  children  inherit  the  property, 
upon  the  death  of  the  ancestor;  in  others,  the  eldest 
son  only.  In  some,  there  is  power  to  dispose  of  the 
whole,  or  of  a  part  only,  by  will  and  testament ;  in 
others,  this  power  lias  been  denied.  In  some,  the 
duration  of  the  right  of  property  is  perpetual ;  in 
others,  it  is  limited.  In  some,  it  may  be  alienated  at 
all  times,  and  in  perpetuity  ;  in  others,  the  power  of 
alienation  is  restrained.  In  some,  long  possession 
confers  title ;  in  others,  it  confers  none.  Above  all, 
the  capacity  to  dispose  of  property  is  variously  re- 
gulated by  civil  institutions.  It  is  obvious,  that  idiots, 
aud  madmen,  and  infants,  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to 
dispose  of  property,  since  they  have  no  rational  dis- 
cretion. But  at  what  period  of  life  shall  a  man  be 
deemed  to  possess  such  discretion  ?  At  ten,  or 
twenty,  or  thirty  years  of  age  ?  Shall  it  equally 
apply,  at  all  times,  to  both  sexes,  under  all  changes 
of  condition  ?  In  all  nations,  some  peculiar  regula- 
tions have  been  adopted  to  settle  these  questions, 
which,  by  the  law  of  nature,  it  would  not  be  easy  to 
settle  by  any  uuiform  and  fixed  rule.  I'lte  power  of 
disposing  of  property  is  sometimes  allowed  at  eigh- 
teen, sometimes  at  twenty-one,  sometimes  at  twenty- 
five,  and  sometimes  ut  thirty  years  of  age.  It  is 
sometimes  permitted  to  married  women,  out  it  is 

to  them.     Who  can  say, 
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which  of  these  periods  is  the  true  oue,  or  which  of 
these  privileges  is  the  proper  one  ? 

5.  Another  great  object  of  society  is  the  protec- 
tion, not  only  of  property  in  things,  but  of  property 
(if  we  may  so  say)  in  actions .  A  great  portion  of  the 
business  of  human  society  is  founded  upon  contracts, 
express  or  implied ;  and  these  contracts,  especially 
in  modern  tiroes,  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  fortunes 
and  acquisitions  of  many  persons,  from  the  humblest 
mechanic  up  to  Uie  most  opulent  stockholder.  The 
obligation  of  contracts,  or,  in  other  words,  the  duty 
t«f  performing  them,  may,  indeed,  be  deduced  from 
the  plainest  elements  of  natural  law, — that  is,  if  such 
contracts  are  just  and  moral,  and  founded  upon 
mutuality  of  consideration.  It  is  indispensable  to  tlie 
social  intercourse  of  mankind.  It  is  conformable  to 
the  will  of  God,  which  requires  all  men  to  deal  with 
good  faith,  and  truth,  and  sincerity,  in  their  inter- 
course with  others.  It  is  indispensable,  in  order  to 
prevent  injuries  to  others,  whose  acts,  and  interests, 
and  property,  may  depend  upon  a  strict  fulfilment  of 
such  contracts.  But,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  obli- 
gation of  contracts,  however  perfect  in  itself,  cannot 
ordinarily  be  enforced  upon  the  oilier  contracting 
party  to  its  just  extent.  The  only  remedy  is  positive 
force ;  and  this,  in  many  cases,  is  impracticable,  and  is 
generally  inconvenient.  The  institution  of  political 
society  brings  the  moral,  as  well  as  the  physical 
power  of  the  whole  in  aid  of  the  natural  obligation  of 
contracts.  The  remedy  is  generally  peaceable,  per- 
fect, and  easy.  But  it  tany  be  naturally  asked,  what 
contracts  are  really  obligatory.  The  true  answer,  in 
aril  societies,  is,  all  such  contracts  as  the  law  of  the 
land  declares  to  be  obligatory,  or  of  which  it  permits 
the  obligation  to  be  enforced.  The  true  answer, 
independent  of  the  positive  recognitions  of  civil 
society,  is,  all  such  contracts  as  are  moral,  just, 
in-acticable,  and  have  not  been  extinguished  in  any 
lawful  manner.  Contracts  which  are  immoral,  or 
which  have  resulted  from  fraud  or  oppression  ;  con- 
tracts which  require  impossible  tilings,  or  are  repug- 
r.ant  to  natural  justice  ;  or  which  are  founded  in 
essential  mistakes,  as  to  persons,  characters,  or 
things  ;  or  which  invoke  the  breach  of  other  para- 
mount obligations,  cannot,  upon  the  principles  of 
eternal  justice,  be  obligatory. 

6.  Without  going  more  at  large  into  the  origin 
and  objects  of  political  society,  it  will  be  seen,  that 
these  objects  require  the  delegation  (as  lias  been 
alrrady  intimated)  of  certain  powers  and  authorities 
to  those,  who  are  to  administer  the  government.  ' 
The  ends  required  are  the  preservation  of  the  gene- 
ral rights  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  community ; 
and  the  means  to  accomplish  these  ends  must  be 
given  by  the  express  or  implied  assent  of  the  govern- 
ment. The  civil  powers,  which,  in  every  well  con- 
stituted society,  seem  indispensable  for  this  purpose, 
are  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial  powers, 
to  order  to  secure  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the 
society,  it  is  indispensable,  that  there  should  be  some- 
where lodged  u  power  to  make  laws  for  the  punish- 
ment of  wrongs,  and  for  the  protection  of  rights,  and 
ftV  the  promotion  of  the  peace,  health,  and  good 
order  of  the  society.  And,  as  there  is  a  perpetual 
change  in  human  affairs,  and  laws  and  institutions, 
which  are  ad»fted  to  one  age,  are  frequently  unfit  for 
another,  there  roust  exist  in  the  government  a  power 
to  alter,  amend,  and  modify  existing  laws  ;— and,  as 
human  legislation  must  necessarily  oe  imperfect,  the 
power  to  improve  it  may  always  be  presumed  to  be 
useful,  since  experience  often  points  out  mistakes 
and  deficiencies.  The  power  of  legislation  must, 
therefore,  in  its  nature,  include  the  power  of  abol- 
ishing, as  well  as  of  enacting  laws.  Again,  as  the 
exigencies  of  the  society  must  require  expenses  to 


be  incurred,  and  revenues  to  be  raised  to  defray 
those  expenses,  the  power  of  taxation  naturally  be- 
longs to  the  power  of  legislation,  as  a  means  to 
accomplish  the  appropriate  ends  of  society.  But,  if 
laws  exist,  they  soon  become  a  dead  letter,  unless 
obedience  to  them  can  be  enforced ;  for  it  is  found 
that  mural  obligation  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  insure 
a  perfect  performance  of  duty.  The  existence  of  an 
executive  authority,  to  which  is  intrusted  the  due 
and  vigilant  execution  of  the  laws,  seems  indispen- 
sable. And,  as  controversies  may  arise,  in  a  great 
variety  of  cases,  as  to  what  is  the  right  of  oue  party, 
and  tlie  duly  of  another ;  whether  property  belongs 
to  one  party,  or  to  another ;  whether  u  contract  has 
or  has  not  been  performed  ;  whether  a  wrong  has  or 
has  not  been  done ;  whether  a  crime  lias  or  has  not 
been  committed,— it  seems  also  indispensable,  that  r 
power  should  exist,  whose  jurisdiction  should  extenc 
over  all  controversies  of  this  sort,  and  should  finallj 
decide  upon  them.  This  power  is  the  judicial  power ; 
and  its  free,  independent,  and  honest  exercise  is  as 
important  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  society,  as 
either  of  the  other  two.  In  short,  without  a  due 
administration  of  civil  and  criminal  justice,  society  is, 
and  can  be,  of  little  value.  The  merit  of  every 
government  must,  therefore,  be  subjected  to  this,  as 
the  truest  test  of  its  real  excellence. 

7.  In  wliat  manner  these  various  powers,  legisla- 
tive, executive,  and  judicial,  are  to  be  exercised,  and 
to  what  functionaries  they  are  to  be  intrusted,  de- 
pends upon  the  particular  organisation  of  each 
society  or  nation,  or  what  is  usually  called  its  form 
or  constitution  of  government.  Where  the  society  is 
small,  and  within  a  very  limited  extent  of  territory, 
it  is  possible  to  have  them  all  exercised  in  an  assem- 
bly of  tlie  whole  people  by  the  whole  people.  This 
would  be  a  pure  democracy.  But  it  is  obvious,  that 
though  possible,  in  an  exact  sense  it  is  scarcely  prac- 
ticable ;  for  all  the  people  of  even  a  small  territory 
can  rarely  be  assembled ;  some  will  be  absent  from 
accidental  circumstances  of  illness,  and  age,  and 
more  pressing  duties.  And,  probably,  in  no  society 
whatever  were  these  powers  ever,  in  fact,  exercised 
by  the  whole  people,  in  any  single  assembly ;  for 
idiots,  madmen,  infants,  have  been  universally  ex- 
cluded ;  and  married  women,  and  persons  guilty  of 
crimes,  have  been  usually  excluded.  The  most 
simple  form,  in  which  the  powers  of  government 
have  ever  been  actually  administered,  probably  is  by 
a  majority  of  that  part  of  the  people,  which  has  actu- 
ally been  assembled  for  such  a  purpose.  And  this 
is,  in  fact,  though  in  its  humblest  form,  a  delegation 
of  tlie  sovereign  power  of  the  whole,  since  it  intrusts 
tlie  authority  of  the  whole  to  the  part,  which  is 
assembled.  It  is  also,  though  in  its  humblest  form, 
a  representative  government ;  for  the  whole  are  repre- 
sented by  those,  who  are  present.  We  ordinarily 
call  such  a  government  a  democracy,  or  government 
of  the  whole  people.  But  in  societies,  which  are 
composed  of  large  masses  of  population,  such  a  form 
of  government  is  unwieldy,  and  burtliensome,  and  in- 
eflicient.  The  people,  are,  therefore,  driven  to  a 
delegation  of  their  authority  to  a  smaller  number  of 
persons,  who  can  act  as  their  representatives  in  the 
discharge  of  the  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial 
functions.  Sometimes  all  these  powers  are  con- 
centred in  a  single  person ;  and  then  the  government 
assumes  the  form  of  a  pure  despotism;  sometimes 
they  are  all  exercised  by  one  and  the  same  select 
body,  composed  of  a  few  select  persons,  and  then  the 
government  is,  in  form,  a  pure  aristocracy.  Some- 
times tlie  powers  are  divided,  and  distributed  among 
various  functionaries,  and  then  the  government  be- 
comes a  mixed  form  of  government.  If  the  execu- 
tive power,  in  such  a  case,  is  delegated  to  a  single 
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person,  it  is  then  called  a  monarchy,  or  a  limited 
monarchy.  If  the  executive  power  is  exercised  by  a 
select  body  of  men,  it  is  called  an  aristocracy  or 
limited  aristocracy.  If  the  executive  power  is  exer- 
cised by  a  magistrate  elected  by  the  people  from 
time  to  time,  and  removable  by  the  people,  it  is 
sometimes,  though  not,  perhaps,  with  perfect  accu- 
racy, called  a  republic,  or  a  limited  republic.  If.  in  a 
monarchy,  the  power  of  legislation  is  shared  by  the 
representatives  of  the  people,  it  is  called  a  miaed 
monarchy ;  if  in  nn  aristocracy  it  is  so  shared,  it  is 
called  a  mixed  aristocracy ;  if  in  a  republic,  it  b 
called  a  representative  republic.  But  it  is  obvious 
that  all  these  forms  of  government  may  be  variously 
mixed  together  by  delegations  ond  limitations  of  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  powers,  in  differ- 
ent proportions;  and  the  actual  structure  of  every 
government  depending  upon  the  choice,  or  necessi- 
ties, or  prejudices,  or  accidental  combinations,  of 
each  society,  they  do  not  admit  of  airy  determinate 
classifications.  But,  whatever  be  the  form  of  the 
government,  the  aggregate  exercise  of  the  legisla- 
tive, executive,  bikT  judicial  powers  constitutes  what 
is  commonly  called  the  internal  sovereignty  of  a 


8.  Prom  the  nature  and  objects  of  civil  govern- 
ment, we  deduce  not  only  the  rights,  but  the  duties 
of  magistracy.  These,  of  course,  depend  upon  the 
nature  of  the  functions,  which  belong  to  the  partic- 
ular department,  legislative,  executive,  or  judicial. 
All  magistrates  are  responsible  to  God  for  the  due 
and  honest  discharge  of  their  duty  ;  and,  in  republi- 
can forms  of  government,  these  magistrates  are  also 
made,  in  some  shape,  directly  or  indirectly,  responsi- 
ble to  the  people.  Every  civil  government  is  bound 
to  promote  the  interests  of  agriculture,  commerce, 
and  manufactures,  as  conducive  to  the  strength  and 
happiness  of  the  people.  Every  government  is 
bound  to  protect  the  persons,  the  personal  rights, 
and  property  of  its  cititens  from  violation  and  injury. 
Every  government  is  bound  to  establish  courts  of 
justice,  to  provide  for  the  punishment  of  crimes,  to 
enforce  the  obligation  of  legal  contracts,  to  encour- 
age marriages,  to  prohibit  immorality,  to  culti- 
vate a  sense  of  religious  obligation,  to  allow  a  free 
exercise  of  religiom  worship,  and  a  free  expression 
of  religious  opinion,  so  fur  as  it  is  not  inconsistent 
with  the  public  peace  and  safety.  Every  govern- 
ment may  impose  oaths  or  other  solemn  affirmations, 
nppealing  to  the  consciences  of  parties,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ascertaining  the  truth  of  facts,  or  to  secure 
the  just  performance  of  duties.  It  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  require,  that  witnesses  should  lie  sworn, 
or  otherwise  solemnly  bound  to  testify  the  truth ; 
and  it  may  also  reasonably  require  parties  to  take 
promissory  oaths  and  affirmations  for  the  future  dis- 
charge of  official  and  other  duties.  And  here  ends 
our  imperfect  sketch  of  some  of  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  natural  law,  in  their  practical  application  to 
the  relations  of  man  to  God,  to  himself,  to  other 
men,  and  to  political  society.  The  consideration  of 
the  rights  and  duties  of  nations  to  each  other,  and  of 
their  external  sovereignty,  and  independence,  and 
equality,  belongs  to  another  head,  that  of  law  of 
nations.    See  Nations,  Late  of. 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY.  See  Philosophy, 
Natural. 

NATURAL  RELIGION.  See  Religion. 
NATURAL  STATE  OP  MAN  is  frequently  ased 
ns  synonymous  with  tlie  state  of  man  previous  to  the 
growth  of  civilisation,  m  which  he  is  considered  by 
some  as  entirely  rude,  by  others  as  possessing  the 
relics  of  intelligence,  derived  from  a  prior  and  better 
ne  consider  him  as  having  begun  in  a 
but  as  assisted  in  the  first  steps  of  his 


intellectual  progress  by  inspirations  or  revelations 
from  Divine  Providence,  without  which,  notwith- 
standing his  faculties,  fitted  for  high  improvement, 
he  would  have  been  at  first  more  destitute  even  than 
the  brutes.  This  view  is  well  represented  and 
defended,  among  other  works,  in  Richard  Whately's 
Introductory  Lectures  on  Political  Economy  (London, 
1831).  The  expression  natural  state,  if  intended  to 
designate  the  state  best  fitted  to  the  nature  of  man, 
is  ill  applied  to  savage  life,  notwithstanding  the  poet's 
dreams  of  a  golden  age  of  innocent  ignorance,  and 
the  reveries  of  philosophers  like  Rousseau  upon  a 
state  of  savage  virtue,  uneorrupted  by  the  vices  of 
rivil:/;ition.  We  believe  that  man's  natural  state  is 
that  of  society,  in  a  physical,  as  well  as  in  a  moral, 
point  of  view,  and  that  man,  in  the  savage  state,  is 
no  more  in  a  natural  condition  than  a  pine  tree 
which  is  found  growing  near  the  limits  of  perpetunl 
snow  on  the  Alps,  where  it  is  stunted  to  the  height 
of  two  or  three  feet.  The  characteristic  trait  of  man 
in  his  (so  called)  natural  state,  or,  rather,  brute  state, 
is  improvidence,  which  reduces  him  almo6t  to  a, 
level  with  the  brutes,  and  effectually  prevents  his 
progress  towards  civilisation  ;  and  it  is  a  curious 
fact,  that  none  of  the  savage  tribes  with  wliich  modern 
travellers  have  made  us  acquainted,  have  shown  any 
tendency  to  intellectual  advancement  in  the  course  of 
centuries,  unless  brought  into  frequent  contact  with 
civilised  races — a  fact  which  certainly  is  a  strong- 
argument  for  those  who  ascribe  the  beginning  of 
civilization  to  the  direct  interference  and  assistance  of 


Providence.    See  Civilization. 

NATURE ;  a  word  of  vast  and  various  significa- 
tion.   In  its  most  extensive  meaning,  it  denotes  the 
world,  the  universe ;  in  short,  the  creation  ;  hence 
it  comprises  both  the  physical  world  and  the  spiritua  I, 
as  both  are  created.    Those  philosophers,  ancient 
and  modern,  who  consider  Gou  as  inse|iarably  con- 
nected with  the  universe,  to  which  his  animating 
breath  gives  life,  include  even  him  under  the  idea  of 
nature.    In  fact,  they  have  not  unfrequently  con- 
founded God  Willi  the  laws  and  principles  of  nature.  * 
But  the  Christian  expresses,  by  nature,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive meaning,  the  universe,  as  contradistinguishetl 
to  God,  the  Creator.    In  another  application  of  the 
word,  nature  is  contradistinguished  to  art,  and  signi- 
fies every  thing  which  is  not  artificial,  not  purposely 
produced  or  practised  with  reference  to  rules  of  art. 
In  this  sense,  we  speak  of  a  natural  poet,  or  artist, 
products  of  nature,  &c.    It  must  be  observed  here, 
that,  in  many  cases,  it  is  very  difficult  to  draw  the 
exact  limit  between  nature  and  art.    Natural  is  also 
used  in  contradistinction  to  taught,  or  communicated; 
thus  we  speak  of  natural  powers,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  ability  acquired  by  education,  ami  natural 
religion,  or  that  which  man  is  supposed  to  acquire 
from  observation  of  himself  and  the  creation  nround 
him,  in  contradistinction  to  positive  religion,  or  such 
ns  is  revealed,  and  established  by  special  circum- 
stances.   The  term  natural  religion  lias  been  used, 
also,  in  a  very  different  sense.    It  means,  sometimes, 
that  polytheism  which  is  founded  on  the  worship  of 
the  deified  powers  of  nature.    According  to  some, 
all  polytheism  Iibs  such  an  origin.    In  Ujc  narrowest 
sense,  nature  means  the  peculiar  cliaracter  of  the 
various  objects  of  uature  in  its  widest  sense,  as  given 
above.     in  this  application,  it  is  often  used  for 
character  only,  and  we  even  speak  of  the  "nature 
of  GikI."    In  reference  to  men,  «<i/wre  is  very  fre- 
quently used  for  the  physical  constitution,  and  moral 


•  JMmr*  est  princ'pium  rt  ritma  rfirimi  omnium  rrmm 
naturahum,  quo  irnru  a  rsttriimi  phtiotophit  cut*  Deo  rnn. 
fuudehatvr.  Ctt<  lie  Satura  Dror.,  Lib.  1.  c .  8,  ft  fquntttb.. 
and  I.ih.  II.,  e-  «  «nd  3*.  To  drftW  natuta  by  tcferme*  fat 
Ihf  rt,  natural  .-an  hardly  W-  rouUnvd  trr,  ,,hii.*o|.lii.»J. 
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of  an  individual.    In  theology, 
utcd ;  thus  men  speak  of  t* 
of  the 


of  Christ,' 


the  word 

b  often  used ;  thus  men  speak  of  the  "divine 
and  hitman 
of  man,"  ttC 

In  the  fine  arts,  nature  often  means  the  successful 
imitation  of  nature ;  but,  with  artists  of  a  higher 
order,  nature  does  not  signify  a  mere  copy,  but,  as  it 
were,  the  expression  of  the  ideal  of  nature,  at  which 
she  aims  in  all  her  formations,  yet  will  tout  reaching 
it,  as  she  never  produces,  in  crystallisation,  precisely 
mathematical  figure  which  constitutes  her  model. 
Copy)  Though  the  angles  are  exact,  there  is 
always  some  side  larger  than  the  others. 

NATURE,  Philosophy  or.  The  German  Natur. 
pfaiesopAie  is  very  different  from  the  English  natural 
pAtlosopAy,  This  latter  is  termed,  by  the  Germans, 
Phytik,  or  Naturkunde.  The  philosophy  of  nature, 
ui  ilif  German  sense,  is  an  investigation  of  its  inmost 
principles,  such  as  the  great  question  of  the  connexion 
between  matter  and  mind,  either  in  the  case  of  the 
individual  man,  or  of  the  connexion  between  God 
and  the  outward  universe,  and  other  questions  of 
U«b  sort,  the  riddles  that  have  always  vexed  the  , 
human  understanding.  Natural  philosophy  iPhysik) 
is  the  great  instrument  of  the  philosophy  of  nature, 
furnishing  it  with  the  materials  from  which  its  con- 
clusions must  be  drawn.  Such  speculations,  even  if 
not  likely  to  lead  to  any  satisfactory  results,  are  yet 
not  to  be  hastily  condemned.  One  of  the  strongest 
proofs  of  the  elevation  of  which  man  is  capable,  is  his 
perpetual  striving  to  rise  above  the  field  of  ordinary 
observation,  to  '*  pass  the  flaming  bounds  of  space 
uiftj  time,"  and,  in  spite  of  the  weakness  of  mortality, 
to  explore  the  abyss  of  the  infinite  and  the  everlast- 
ing. If  we  Lake  the  word  nature  in  its  most  com- 
prihejwve  sense,  as  embracing  the  whole  of  exis- 
tence, it  will  include  man  both  as  a  spiritual  and  a 
material  being ;  so  Uutt  the  philosophy  of  nature,  in 
this  sense,  will  embrace  all  the  departments  of 
philosophy.  In  its  more  common  sense,  however,  it 
itas  a  more  limited  meaning,  and  is  contradistin- 
guished to  intellectual  philosophy.  While  this  latter 
strives  to  investigate  the  essential  principles  of  religion, 
morality,  law,  the  philosophy  of  nature  seeks  for  the 
ultimate  elements  of  what  is  generally  termed  natural 
science.  The  origin  of  this  philosophy  of  nature  is 
to  be  looked  for  among  the  Greeks,  where  Pythagoras 
presented  his  views  of  it  in  a  mathematical  form. 
The  term  itself  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  the 
Philoeophut  naturalit  Principia  nutthematica  of 
Newton,  although  Newton  himself  advised  the 
students  of  natural  science  to  avoid  this  sort  of 
ion.    Schelling  must  be  considered  as  the 


reviver  of  the  philosophy  of  nature  in  Germany,  and 
has  been  followed  by  many  others,  particularly  Oken. 
Although,  as  we  have  said,  we  do  not  consider  such 
inquiries  as  unsuitable  exercises  of  the  human  mind, 
we  are  far  from  admiring  the  extravagances  to  which 
they  have,  in  many  cases,  led  the  German  philosophers. 
Deprived  of  the  subjects  which  exercise  the  activity 
of  man  in  free  states,  the  Germans  have  pushed  their 
speculations,  in  many  branches  of  philosophical 
science,  beyond  all  .reasonable  limits,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  lost  themselves  in  a  wilderness  of  words, 
n  minding  us  of  the  remark  of  Goethe's  Mephuto- 
pheles: 

Den*        tro  Btgrift  it  hint. 
Do  *U(IX  rin  HVr?  r„r  rmrbltn  Zeit  rick  ein. 
Tat  when 


It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  quote,  on  the  other  side  of 
re  of  a 


the  question,  a  passage 


contemporary  writer,* 


•  frufcaaar  FuUVo,  in  bo 
May,  1*3! 


.Cambridge, 


the  subject  in  a  peculiar  way.  Alluding 
to  the  views  he  has  before  expressed,  he  says,  u  With 
such  an  idea  of  this  science  (philosophy),  it  is  natural 
that  all  German  speculations  should  bear  more  the 
character  of  beginnings  than  of  finished 
Important  as  some  of  the  results  are  to  which 
speculative  efforts  have  led,  still  their  greatest 
consists  in  the  unwearied  and  never-satisfied  strivings 
of  the  mind  to  sound  and  comprehend  itself,  and  that 
whole,  of  which  itself  is  but  a  particle.  Jacob,  who, 
in  his  dream,  wrestled  with  the  Lord  of  heaven  and 
earth,  bearing  off  in  his  lameness  a  revelation  of 
Omnipotence,  is  Uie  true  emblem  of  German  philo- 
sophy. It  is  something  that  you  must  not  expect  to 
turn  to  immediate  account  in  your  particular  trade 
or  profession;  nor  is  it  necessary,  in  order  to  be 
benefited  by  it,  that  you  should  adopt  its  results. 
German  metaphysics  have  been  called  the  best 
gymnastics  of  the  mind :  and  the  true  object  of 
gymnastics,  we  know,  is  not  to  give  the  power  to 
perform  some  great  and  astonishing  feat,  but  metho- 
dically to  unfold,  invigorate,  and  refine  all  the  grow- 
ing powers  of  man." 

NAUMACHIA  (from  the  Greek  **vu*x**,  a  sea- 
fight),  among  the  Romans;  a  public  spectacle,  repre- 
senting a  naval  action.  Caesar  was  the  first  who 
exhibited  a  spectacle  of  this  sort,  which  soon  became 
Uie  favourite  amusement  of  the  Roman  people.  Tlie 
circus  mart m us,  in  which  they  were  at  first  repre- 
sented, being  found  inconvenient,  buildings  were 
erected  by  the  emperors,  particularly  calculated  for 
the  purpose:  these  edifices  were  likewise  called 
fiaumacAiat.  They  resembled  the  amphitheatres, 
and,  like  them,  were,  at  first,  built  of  wood.  Domi- 
tian  appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  erected  one 
of  stone.  A  naumachkt,  built  by  Augustus,  was 
1800  feet  long  and  200  wide,  and  was  capable  of 
containing  fifty  ships  with  three  banks  of  oars,  besides 
many  small  vessels.  They  were  suddenly  laid  under 
water  by  means  of  subterraneous  canals,  so  that  the 
ships  were  raised  at  once  from  the  dry  floor  before 
the  eyes  of  the  spectators.  The  water  was  usually 
brought  from  the  Tiber,  near  which  the  naumachiue 
were  usually  built,  but  sometimes  from  aqueducts. 
The  naumachiarii,  or  persons  who  fought  in  these 
exhibitions,  were  gladiators,  slaves,  criminals,  &c, 
who  were  doomed  to  die,  unless  they  were  saved  by 
the  interposition  of  the  people,  or  of  the  person  pre- 
siding at  the  show. 

NAUMANN,  John  Gottlikb,  or  Amadktts,  one 
of  the  greatest  composers,  chapel-master  to  Uie 
elector  of  Saxony,  at  Dresden,  was  horn  at  Blasewitt, 
near  that  city,  in  1741.    His  father  was  a  peasant, 
who,  perceiving  his  son's  talent  for  music,  permitted 
him  to  go  every  day  to  school,  in  Dresden.   A  mem- 
ber of  the  chapel  at  Stockholm,  having  been  led,  by 
chance,  into  the  house  of  his  father,  was  astonished 
to  find  some  difficult  nieces  of  music  lying  on  the 
harpsidiord,  and  offered  to  take  the  boy,  then  thirteen 
years  old,  to  Italy.    The  offer  was  accepted  with 
reluctance.    The  boy  was  obliged  to  perform  the 
most  menial  services  for  his  master.   He  followed 
him,  on  foot,  to  Hamburg,  and  thence,  in  1758,  to 
1  taly,  where  he  was  obliged  to  earn  his  own  subsistence, 
by  copying  music,  and  to  cook  for  his  master.  He 
finally  obtained  admission  into  the  number  of  Tartini'g 
pupils  in  Padua,  and,  soon  after,  found  a  kinder 
master.    He  remained  for  three  years  in  Padua,  and 
then  went  to  Naples,  where  his  taste  for  theatrical 
music  was  awakened.    He  settled  in  V  enice,  where 
he  gave  lessons,  and  composed  some  theatrical  pieces. 
After  a  residence  of  eight  years  in  Italy,  he  was  called 
to  Dresden,  where  be  was  appointed,  in  1765,  a  com- 
poser to  the  elector.    He  soon  after  niade  a  second 
J  journey  to  Italy,  residing  chiefly  at  Naples,  where  lie 
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composed  two  operas.  In  1769,  he  returned  to 
Dresden,  in  order  to  compose  the  great  opera  La 
Clemenxa  di  Tito,  for  the  marriage  of  the  elector. 
In  1772,  he  made  a  third  journey  to  Italy,  where  he 
composed,  within  thirteen  months,  five  operas,  after 
which  the  elector  appointed  him  his  chapel-master, 
lie  composed,  for  the  theatre  of  Stockholm,  his 
Amphion,  Cora,  and  Oustavus  f  'asa,  and,  for  the 
Danish  court,  his  Orpheus.  Among  his  best  operas 
are  Tutto  per  Amore,  and  La  Da  ma  Soldato.  In 
later  years,  church-music  became  Jus  favourite  oc- 
cupation, though  he  brought  out  his  Aeit  and  Gala- 
tea, as  late  as  1801.  He  diet!  Oct.  23  of  that  year, 
from  an  apoplectic  stroke.  He  left  a  number  of 
sacred  compositions,  as  the  Lord's  Prayer,  several 
psalms,  oratorios,  vespers,  &c.  Naumann  was  also 
a  great  performer  on  the  harmonica,  for  which  be 
compose*!  six  sonatas. 

NAUMBURG,  on  the  Saale;  an  old  city,  with 
about  10,000  inhabitants,  pleasantly  situated  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Uustnit  with  the  Saale,  in  the 
Prussian  duchy  of  Saxony,  government  of  Merseburg. 
The  cathedral  was  built  iu  1028,  and  deserves  to  be 
examined.  It  was  formerly  the  see  of  a  Catholic 
bishop ;  but,  on  the  death  of  the  last  bishop,  the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  was  assumed  by  the  elector  of 
Saxony  (1564).  The  wine  of  the  environs  is  ex- 
ported.   The  Schulpforte  is  in  the  viciuity. 

N  A  UP  ACTUS.    See  Lepnnto. 

NAUPLIA,  or  NAUPLlON.  See  Napoli  di 
Romania. 

NAVARINO  (Neocastro);  a  fortified  town,  on  the 
south-west  coast  of  the  Morea,  north  of  Modon,  with 
a  harbour  capable  of  accommodating  1000  ships,  but 
with  a  narrow  entrance,  which  admits  only  two  ships 
abreast.  The  island  of  Sphacteria  (Sphagia)  lies 
before  it.  The  water  is  drep  enough  for  the  largest 
men-of-war,  and  affords  a  perfectly  safe  anchorage. 
The  fortifications  consisted  of  four  bastions  amF  a 
citadel,  on  a  high  rock.  The  Venetians,  who  occu- 
pied this  city  a  long  time,  erected  the  fortifications, 
and  maintained  possession  of  it  against  the  Turks, 
until  1715.  In  1821,  it  was  captured  by  Tipaldo,  a 
Cephaloninn.  In  1825,  it  was  taken  by  Ibrahim 
Poena.  October  20,  1827,  the  combined  Russian, 
French,  and  British  fleet,  under  the  command  of 
admiral  Codrington  (the  French  admiral  was  De 
Kigny ;  the  Russian,  Von  Heyden),  destroyed  the 
Turco-Kgyptian  fleet  of  214  vessels,  drawn  up  in  the 
harbour  of  Navarino,  in  less  than  three  hours.  (See 
Greece,  Revolution  of.)  In  1829,  the  powder  maga- 
cine  in  the  citadel  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  French  garrison  perished  in  the 
explosion.  01*1  Navarino,  to  the  north-west  of  the 
harbour,  is  the  site  of  the  ancient  Pylos,  the  resi- 
dence of  Nestor.  During  the  Peloponnesian  war 
(425  B.  C),  the  Athenian  fleet  destroyed  a  superior 
Spartan  naval  force  in  this  harbour. 

NAVARRE  {Navarro);  a  province  of  Spain,  with 
the  title  of  kingdom,  separated  from  France  by  the 
Pyrenees,  having  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  on  the 
south.  The  kingdom  was  formed  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  empire  of  Cliarlemagne,  and  consisted  of  Up- 
per Navarre  to  the  south,  and  Lower  Navarre,  to  the 
north,  of  the  Pyrenees.  In  1512,  Ferdinand  of  Ar- 
ragon united  the  former  to  Uie  Spanish  crown,  and 
the  latter  only  remained  in  possession  of  the  kings  of 
Navarre.  When  Henry  IV.  (q.  v.),  son  of  Antony 
of  Bourbon,  and  the  heiress  of  Navarre,  ascended 
the  throne  of  France,  this  kingdom  was  annexed  to 
the  French  monarchy,  the  sovereigns  of  which  as- 
sumed the  title  of  "  kings  of  France  and  Navarre," 
which  (with  the  exception  of  Napoleon)  they  con- 
tinued to  bear  until  the  recent  revolution.  (See 
France.)    Upper  Navnne  now  forms  the  Spanish 


kingdom  of  Navarre,  with  271,285  inliabitants,  who 
mostly  speak  the  Basque  Innguaee;  square  miles, 
2340;  chief  town,  Pampeluna,  with  14,000  inhabi- 
tants. Lower  Navarre,  previous  to  the  French 
revolution  of  178l>,  formed  part  of  the  province  of 
Beam,  and,  at  present,  is  included  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Lower  Pyrenees.  The  inhabitants  also 
speak  the  Basque  language.   See  Batquei. 

NAVE  (Middle  Latin,  nav'u ;  French,  nef),  in 
Gothic  arc  hitecture  ;  the  part  of  the  cross  (in  the 
form  of  which  cathedrals  are  built)  situated  towards 
the  west.    See  Architecture. 

Nave  of  a  tVhecl.    See  Hub. 

NAVIGATION  ;  whatever  relates  to  traversing 
the  sea  in  ships ;  the  art  of  ascertaining  the  geo- 
graphical position  of  a  ship,  and  directing  her 
course. 

Horace  has  well  said,  that  his  heart  must  needs 
have  been  bound  with  oak  and  triple  brass,  who  first 
committed  his  frail  bark  to  the  tempestuous  sea. 
Nothing,  indeed,  conveys  a  higher  idea  of  human 
daring  than  the  boldness  with  which  man  rushes 
forth  to  encounter  tlie  elements:  n6thing  speaks 
louder  in  praise  of  human  ingenuity  than  that  won* 
derful  art  by  which  he  is  enabled  to  forsake  the 
land,  stretching  forth  until  it  fades  from  the  horison, 
and  nothing  \  isible  remains  but  the  hollow  heavens 
above,  and  a  trackless  waste  below  ;  driven  from  his 
course  by  adverse  winds,  yet,  by  dint  of  persever- 
ance, wearying  out  the  elements ;  and,  at  length, 
arriving,  with  unerring  certainty,  at  the  haven  where 
he  would  be.    And  if  the  daring  and  ingenuity  of 
the  navigator  deserve  our  admiration,  the  result  of 
his  efforts  will  not  appear  unworthy  of  the  means. 
It  is  to  the  exercise  of  his  wonderful  art,  that  we  are 
indebted  for  the  improvement  of  our  condition,  which 
arises  from  the  exchange  of  the  superfluity  of  one 
country  for  that  of  another,  the  whole  world  being 
penetrated,  and  every  clime  made  tributary  to  every 
other,  until  the  whole  globe  is  reduced  to  one  com. 
mon  country.     Above  all,  to  navigation  are  we 
indebted  for  that  higher  and  nobler  advantage, — the 
interchange  of  sense  and  sentiment,  which  makes 
wisdom  common  to  the  world,  and  urges  man  on- 
ward to  perfection.    Yet  it  has  not  always  been  so. 
Time  was  when  the  canoe,  or  the  raft,  constituted  the 
only  ship  of  the  sailor,  and  when  the  narrow  pre- 
cincts of  a  lake  or  river  set  bounds  to  his  roving  dis- 
position, and  confined  him  within  view  of  familiar 
objects.     Advancing  a  step  farther,  we  find  him 
venturing  from  headland  to  headland,  or  from  island 
to  island,  with  a  view  of  gratifying  his  curiosity,  or 
bettering  his  condition,  until  a  gale,  driving  htm  to 
some  unknown  coast,  increases  at  once  his  know- 
ledge end  hardihood.    Meantime,  his  bark  adapts 
itself  to  nobler  functions,  enlarges  its  sise,  aivd  im- 
proves in  form :  the  rudder  is  added,  the  roast  is 
better  sustained,  and  the  sail  receives  a  more  favour- 
able application.    And  thus  the  art  by  which  the 
ship  is  made,  and  that  by  which  it  is  conducted,  ad- 
vance with  equal  steps.    Deprived  of  the  aid  of  sur- 
rounding objects,  the  land  withdrawn  from  view,  and 
nothing  within  the  verge  of  the  horison  but  a  waste 
of  trackless  water,  the  mariner  casts  his  eyes  in  de- 
spair to  the  overhanging  heavens.    Aid  is  granted 
to  his  prayers:  the  constellations  assbt  him  in  his 
course:  among  many  revolving  stars,  he  finds  one 
steadfast,  and  makes  it  his  perpetual  guide.  Such 
.lo  we  find  the  actual  state  of  navigation  among  the 
savage  tribes  of  our  own  day  ;  and  such  was  also  the 
progress  of  the  art  among  the  earliest  nations  that 
improved  it.    Not  the  least  of  the  improvements 
which  we  have  made  in  tins  art,  is  that  simplification 
in  practice,  by  which  it  is  rendered  available  with 
little  study  and  capacity. 
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Anomalous  as  it  may  seem,  yet  it  is  true,  that 
study,  more  experience,  and  laboriously  acquired 
infiraation,  were  necessary  to  form  an  Acestes,  or  a 
Palinurns,  than  are  now  required  to  furnish  forth  a 
La  Perouse  or  a  Parry.  The  master  or  pilot,  of 
ancient  times,  who  had  command  of  the  sailors,  and 
directed  all  the  evolutions,  was  not  merely  required 
to  know  whatever  related  to  the  management  of  the 
vails,  the  oars,  and  the  rudder:  he  was  to  be  familiar 
with  all  the  ports  that  lay  in  the  track  of  his  naviga- 
tion, the  landmarks  by  which  they  were  designated, 
and  all  the  rocks,  quicksands,  and  dangers  of  tlte  in- 
tervening deep:  he  was  to  know  the  course  of  the 
winds,  and  the  indications  which  preceded  them ; 
also  the  movements  of  the  celestial  bodies,  not 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  directing  his  course  by 
them,  but  to  understand  the  winds  and  weather, 
which  some  of  them,  as  A  returns  and  the  Dog-star, 
were  believed  to  portend.  Moreover,  he  had  to  be 
skdled  in  reading  the  various  omens,  which  were 
gathered  from  the  sighing  of  the  wind  in  the  trees, 
the  murmurs  of  the  waters,  and  their  dash  upon  the 
there  ;  the  flight  of  birds,  and  the  gambols  of 
fishes.  A  voyage  was,  in  those  days,  a  momentous 
and  a*"fnl  undertaking.  When  the  time  arrived  for 
i Img  of  a  ship  or  fleet,  the  roasts  were  raised, 
lib  Dent,  and  all  made  ready  with  solemnity, 
and  great  parade  of  preparation.  If,  as  was  roost 
us  oaf,  the  ships  were  hauled  up  on  the  shore,  the 
mariners  placed  their  shoulders  at  the  stern  of  the 
ips,  and,  at  the  word  of  command,  pushed  their 
rd  into  the  sea,  leaping  aboard  when  they 
floated.  Levers  were  used  to  move  the  heavier  ves- 
sels, and,  fn  later  times,  the  helix  (probably  jack- 
screw),  which  Archimedes  had  invented  for  that 
purpose.  Before  putting  to  sea,  the  gods  were  ever 
solemnly  invoked,  and  propitiated  by  numerous  sacri- 
fices; thus  we  find  all  Homers  heroes  sacrificing  to 
the  gods  before  they  undertake  a  voyage  ;  and  Vir- 
gil's Anchises  ventures  forth  only  after  having 
devoted  a  bull  to  Neptune  and  a  bull  to  Apollo. 
Nor  did  the  voyagers  alone  supplicate  protection ; 
the  crowds  of  friends  nnd  countrymen,  who  thronged 
the  shore,  joined  fervently  in  prayers  for  their  deliv- 
erance from  danger,  and,  like  the  Venusian  poet, 
commended  their  departing  friends  to  the  presiding 
deities  of  the  winds  and  waves.  All  omens  were 
carefully  regarded  ;  the  entrails  of  the  sacrifices 
examined,  with  every  possible  prognostic  of  good  or 
evd  ;  and  a  very  small  matter,  the  perching  of  swal- 
lows on  the  ships,  or  an  accidental  sneese  to  the  left, 
enough  to  delay  departure.  As  this,  however, 
r  took  place  without  the  most  favourable  aus- 
,  H  was  always  joyful.  The  ships  were  adorned 
iers  and  garlands  of  flowers ;  and,  when 
the  signal  was  given  from  the  admiral  ship,  by  sound 
of  trumpet,  a  shout  of  rejoicing  rang  through  the 
sent  back  by  the  responding  blessings  of  the 
that  remained.  After  advancing  a  short 
e,  doves,  which  the  mariners  had  brought  from 
their  homes,  were  released,  and  their  safe  arrival — 
unfrequenUy  charged  with  the  last  adieu  of  a 
lover — was  considered  auspicious  of  the 
return  of  the  fleet.  The  admiral  led  the  van,  con- 
spicuous by  his  painted  sails  and  streamers,  and 
opened  a  path  in  which  many  followed.  In  mode- 
rate weather,  the  ships  often  sailed  side  by  side; 
but,  as  the  wind  freshened,  and  the  sea  grew  rough, 
the  order  became  more  open,  to  avoid  contact.  At 
all  times,  they  kept  close  to  the  land,  following  the 
indentations  of  the  coast.  When  night  approached, 
it  was  customary  to  anchor,  or  else  to  beach  the 
vessels,  that  the  craws  might  repose,  each  rower 
sleeping  on  his  bench,  ready  to  renew  his  labours 
villi  the  returning  sun.    If  tlte  amenity  of  the  wea- 


ther, the  friendly  aid  of  the  moon,  or  the  open  nature 
of  the  navigation,  admitted  of  sailing  during  the 
night,  the  plummet  or  the  sounding-pole  directed 
their  course,  or  it  was  shaped,  as  by  day,  from  head- 
land to  headland.  If  the  land  were  not  visible,  the 
known  direction  of  the  wind  continued,  with  the  aid 
of  the  stars,  to  guide  them.  Cynosura  was  the 
favourite  star  of  the  Phoenicians:  the  Greeks  aban- 
doned themselves  to  the  direction  of  Helice.  Having 
escaped  the  multiplied  dangers  of,  such  a  navigation, 
and  having  accomplished  their  object,  the  ships 
relumed  home  with  songs  and  rejoicings.  If  they 
were  to  be  stranded,  the  sterns  were  turned  towards 
the  shore,  and  the  vessels  forced  backwards  upon  it 
with  the  oars,  until  the  crew  landing,  drew  them 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  surf.  Sometimes  they  were 
taken  into  the  beautiful  moles,  or  artificial  harbours, 
which  the  ancients  constructed,  with  great  labour 
and  ingenuity,  within  the  natural  ones.  These  were 
in  the  shape  of  crab's  claws,  or  horns,  the  ends, 
which  formed  the  entrance,  so  overlapping  as  to 
exclude  the  swell  of  the  sea.  Castles  defended  their 
approach,  and  a  light-tower,  placed  at  the  entrance, 
guided  those  who  sailed  along  the  coast,  or  desired 
to  enter  by  night.  It  was  called  Pharos,  from  the 
island  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  where  the  first  tower 
had  been  erected.  Here  the  vessels  were  not  hauled 
up,  but  simply  fastened  to  the  rings,  or  pillars,  pro- 
vided for  the  purpose,  while  at  the  inner  port  were 
docks  and  stores  for  building  and  repairing.  In  this 
port,  too,  were  temples  devoted  to  the  gods,  and 
especially  to  the  patron  of  the  place,  where  propitia- 
tory sacrifices  were  made,  and  vows  fulfilled  or  re- 
corded :  here,  too,  were  numerous  taverns,  and 
places  of  more  licentious  gratification.  Whether, 
however,  they  stranded  their  vessels  on  the  beach, 
or  moored  them  in  the  harbour,  the  mariners,  before 
repairing  to  these  resorts,  fulfilled  the  vows  made 
before  departures,  or  in  seasons  of  peril,  offered 
thanks  to  Neptune,  and  sacrifices  to  Jupiter,  for 
having  granted  them  release  from  the  durance  of 
their  ships.  Upon  those  who  had  escaped  ship- 
wreck, gratitude  was  more  deeply  incumbent.  In 
addition  to  other  sacrifices  proportioned  to  their 
means,  they  usually  offered  the  garment  in  which 
they  were  saved,  together  with  a  picture  descriptive 
of  the  disaster.  If  nothing  else  remained  to  them, 
the  hair  was  shorn  from  the  head,  and  consecrated 
to  the  tutelar  deity  ;  hence  offering  the  hair  was  the 
last  vow  of  the  distressed  mariner.  There  is  much 
that  is  beautiful  in  these  simple  acts  of  piety ;  but, 
except  in  some  Catholic  countries  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, where  pictures  of  rescue  and  garments  are 
still  hung  before  the  shrine  of  an  invoked  intercessor, 
and  where  processions  are  still  made,  after  escape 
from  shipwreck,  none  of  these  touching  customs  now 
remain.  What  can  be  more  beautiful  than  the 
grateful  sense  of  divine  interference  with  which 
Columbus  and  his  followers  hasten  to  fulfil  their 
vows  after  their  safe  return  to  Palos  ?  Such  piety, 
if  it  availed  not  to  avert  present  danger,  at  least 
served  to  inspire  confidence  to  meet  it ;  and,  when 
past,  the  gratitude  which  it  occasioned  must  liave 
tended  at  once  to  refine  the  sentiments  and  ennoble 
the  heart. 

Imperfect  as  were  the  means  and  knowledge  of 
the  ancients  in  this  noble  art,  yet  the  Carthiigimans, 
who  superadded  the  greatest  commercial  enterprise 
to  the  greatest  skill  which  hail  yet  been  attained, 
achieved  results  which  may  even  now  be  esteemed 
brilliant.  They  made  the  whole  of  the  old  world 
tributary  to  their  city  :  not  contented  with  exploring 
every  nook  and  corner  of  the  Mediterranean,  they 
left  behind  the  ne  plus  ultra  which  had  hitherto 
almost  entirely  bounded  Uie  excursions  of  their  pre- 
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deccssors,  visited  the  Atlantic  coasts  of  Europe,  the 
UrituJi  isles,  ami,  pursuing  the  grand  idea  which 
afterwards  led  the  Portuguese  to  India,  discovered  a 
vast  extent  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Pliny 
even  stales  that  Hanno  completed  its  circumnaviga- 
tion,  and  returned  home  by  the  Red  sea.  Had  not 
Carthage  prematurely  fallen  beneath  the  rivalry  of  a 
nation  braver  and  more  barbarous,  Vasco  da  Gama 
might  have  had  to  seek  laurels  elsewhere  than  by 
sailing  first  to  India,  and  even  Columbus  been  spared 
the  roost  brilliant  and  enviable  of  all  the  achieve- 
ments of  navigation, — the  discovery  of  the  New 
World.  The  art  of  navigation  gained  nothing  after 
the  fall  of  Carthage  ;  and  die  invasion  of  the  north- 
ern barbarians  effectually  extinguished  the  few 
gleams  of  science  which  had  survived  her  catas- 
trophies.  Every  thing  remained  stationary  for  cen- 
turies, until  the  returning  day  of  civilisation  began 
once  more  to  dawn  upon  the  world. 

It  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century, 
Umt  man  became  sensible  of  the  existence  of  the 
most  singular  property  which  an  all-wise  and  all- 
beneficent  Creator  Ins  provided  to  be  his  guide  upon 
the  deep ;  nor  until  a  still  later  period,  that  the 
genius  to  improve  it— the  gift  of  the  same  good 
Being — at  length  rendered  it  available  to  so  noble  a 
purpose.  We  allude  to  the  polarity  of  the  magnet, 
iiimI  the  invention  of  the  mariner's  compass.  The 
iwoperty  of  Uiat  mysterious  mineral  to  attract  iron 
was  early  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Chinese ;  but  the 
far  more  singular  one  of  assuming  a  particular  direc- 
tion, was  not  even  suspected.  Pliny  himself,  who 
records  every  thing  known  or  fancied  in  his  time 
concerning  the  magnet,  makes  no  allusion  to  its 
polarity.  The  first  accounts  of  this  speak  of  it  as 
known  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  that  mariners 
sometimes  made  use  of  it  to  ascertain  their  course. 
Of  the  mariner's  compass,  we  can  only  say  that  it 
was  either  invented  or  revived  in  1308,  by  one 
Fluvio  Gioia,  an  obscure  individual  m  the  kingdom 
of  Naples ;  and  even  this  is  not  known  with  cer- 
tainty. While  the  heroes  of  the  remotest  times  come 
down  to  us,  not  only  with  an  accurate  account  of 
kittles  fought  and  thousands  slain,  but  with  a  minute 
detail  of  their  private  lives,  and  most  insignificant 
lienties,  posterity  is  at  a  loss  to  know  whom  to 
for  a  recent  discovery,  of  all  others  the  most 
useful  in  its  results,  the  most  important  in  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  destinies  of  man.  The  effects  of  this 
discovery  upon  navigation  were  not,  however,  im- 
mediate; for  the  mariner,  as  much  as  any  one  the 
slave  of  habit,  could  not  at  once  appreciate  and  con- 
fide in  the  excellence  of  his  new  guide.  This  is  the 
only  excuse  for  the  uncertainty  which  hangs  about 
the  identity  of  the  discoverer.  The  experience  of 
half  a  century,  however,  showed  the  value  of  this 
new  assistant.  Navigation  now  assumed  a  bolder 
character.  Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  son  of  king 
John,  having  gained  a  brilliant  reputation  in  a  war 
widi  the  Moors,  turned  from  these  fierce  pursuits  to 
die  more  congenial  one  of  science.  Retiring  from 
court,  he  established  himself  in  a  retreat  upon  the 
promontory  of  St  Vincent,  and.  calling  round  him 
astronomers  an. I  mathematicians  from  every  nation, 
he  collected  and  systematized  all  the  science  of  the 
day.  Nor  were  his  researches  of  a  mere  speculative 
character;  they  were  directed  to  enlighten  the  field 
o!  discovery  in  which  he  was  engaged,  in  search  of  a 
nearer  route  to  India,  and  which,  though  he  attained 
not  the  grand  object  of  his  ambition,  repaid  htm  well 
by  die  inferior  discoveries  to  which  it  led.  It  was 
to  nid  Uiese  enterprises  that  he  caused  charts  to  be 
drawn,  which,  though  they  i  nvolved  the  monstrous 
supposition  of  the  earth's  being  an  extended  plane, 
were  of  no  inconsiderable  use  to  the  navigator,  us 


they  brought  together  wliatever  was  known  of  die  rela- 
tive position  of  die  different  points  of  the  earth,  and 
enabled  him  to  see,  at  a  single  glume,  as  in  a  pic- 
ture, not  only  the  direction  of  the  port  which  he 
desired  to  visit,  but  also  the  various  coasts,  rocks, 
and  quicksands,  to  lie  avoided  in  the  way.  He  abo 
invented  the  astrolabe,  which  was  simply  a  qua<lnuv- 
lal  arch,  graduated  at  the  rim  into  degrees  and  half 
degrees,  and  by  directing  one  edge  of  which  towards 
the  heavenly  body  whose  altitude  it  was  desired  to 
measure,  a  plummet  suspended  from  the  centre  was 
made  to  mark  the.  angle  of  elevation.  This  was 
used  at  first  to  discover  die  latitude  from  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  pole  star ;  for,  as  that  star  is  in  the  bori- 
son  wlien  viewed  from  the  equator,  and  rises  grad- 
ually in  approaching  the  pole,  so  that  it  would  at 
length  become  vertical,  it  follows,  that  the  elevation 
is  always  equal  to  the  observer's  distance  from  the 
equator,  which  is  the  laUtude.  The  error  resulting 
from  the  star's  not  being  exactly  polar,  was  of  little 
note  in  those  primitive  days  of  die  art.  Soon  after, 
by  causing  tables  of  the  sun's  declination  to  be  cou>- 
puted,  prince  Henry  enabled  the  mariner  to  deduce 
his  latitude  more  correctly  from  the  meridian  altitude 
of  that  star.  Yet  all  these  improvements,  thoutrh 
they  added  much  to  wliat  was  already  known,  left 
the  art  in  its  infancy.  Columbus  was  the  mu>t 
acenrate  navigator  of  his  day :  still  we  find  him  ofu  n 
making  an  error  of  so  many  degrees  in  his  latitude, 
that  the  mistake  of  an  equal  number  of  minutes 
would  not  be  excused  in  a  modern  navigator.  To 
mention  one  of  many  instances,— he  places  San  Sal- 
vador three  degrees  north  of  its  true  position.  Hut 
if  Columbus  made  his  discovery  with  such  imperfect 
means,  the  greater  was  his  merit :  to  him  belongs  the 
credit,  by  pushing  boldly  forth  amid  the  uncertainties 
of  the  ocean,  of  forcing  navigation,  as  well  as  ship- 
building, to  provide  against  new  difficulties,  and 
-march  rapkily  onwards  in  the  career  of  improvement. 

From  the  moment  that  the  hitherto  hidden  mys- 
teries of  the  ocean  were  thus  solved,  we  find  im- 
provements and  inventions  multiplying  in  rapid  suc- 
cession :  First,  the  log  is  introduced,  to  measure  the 
ship's  rate  of  sailing :  N  tines,  a  Portuguese  mathemati- 
cian, next  shows  that  the  shortest  distance  from  place 
to  place  upon  the  surface  of  the  globe,  roust  always  be 
along  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere:  he  also  proves  the 
fallacy  of  the  plane  chart ;  Gerard  Mercator,  a 
Fleming,  next  suggests  die  idea  of  extending  the 
meridian  lines  on  the  plane  chart,  in  receding  from 
the  equator,  in  a  ratio  equal  to  the  error  occasional 
by  supposing  die  meridians  parallel,  instead  of 
gradually  converging  as  they  do  towards  Uie  joles. 
By  this  means,  the  ad  vantage  of  a  plane  surface  wss 
I  retained,  without  the  error  of  the  old  chart,  or  the 
inconvenience  and  imperfection  of  the  globular  pro 
jectiou.  Wright,  an  Englishman,  improving  the 
suggestion  of  Mercator,  calculates  a  table  of  merid- 
ional parts,  increasing  the  length  of  the  arches  of 
meridians  in  due  proportion  towanis  the  pole ,  uih! 
furnishes,  thereby,  data  to  determine,  in  any  latitude, 
the  difference  of  longitude  from  the  departure,  or 
distance  sailed  east  or  west  At  the  same  time, 
Napier's  invention  of  logaridims  wonderfully  dimin- 
ishes the  labour  of  calculation,  enabling  tiw  mathe- 
matician, by  their  help,  to  substitute  for  the  tediotn 
operations  of  multiplication  and  division,  the  simpler 
ones  of  addition  and  subtraction.  Now,  too,  Gutter 
presents  the  seaman  with  his  admirable  scales  con- 
taining the  logarithmic  lines,  by  aid  of  which  and  a 
pair  of  dividers,  all  the  problems  of  geometry  are 
easily  and  accurately  performed.  Tins  circumference 
of  die  earth  is  ascertained  by  measuring  a  given  por- 
tion of  lis  arch ;  and  the  length  of  a  degree  being 
known,  Uw  big  line  is  marked  accordingly.  The 
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quadrant .  or  rather  octant,  is  invented,  and  measures 
Uie  aliitode  of  the  heavenly  bodies  to  the  nearest 
minute,  undisturbed,  like  the  astrolabe,  by  the 
motion  of  the  strip.  The  sextant  and  circle  still 
improve  upon  the  octant  and  each  other.  And  now 
the  tables  of  the  moon's  motions,  invented  by  Mayer, 
with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  longitude,  are  improved 
by  Maskelyne,  and  published  periodically  at  the  ex- 
jvense  of  the  British  government.  The  idea  of  aud- 
io;; the  longitude  by  the  watch  had  been  early  sug- 
gested as  an  important  use  of  that  admirable  machine; 
hut  it  continued  too  imperfect  until  the  last  century, 
when  tlie  munificent  rewards  offered  by  Britain  so 
stimulated  meclianical  ingenuity,  that  it  has  at  last 
become  admirably  adapted  to  this  important  purpose. 

To  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which 
men  are  enabled  to  trace  their  way  over  a  trackless 
deep,  and  to  whom  the  whole  art  is  a  mystery,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  learn  liow  seamen,  and  often 
very  ignorant  ones,  are  able  successfully  to  practise 
it.     We  shall,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  briefly  ex- 
plain the  actual  practice  of  navigation  :  and,  first,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  premise  that,  in  order  to  detcr- 
miue  and  designate  positions  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe,  latitude  and  longitude  have  been  invented. 
Nor  is  this  system  entirely  arbitrary,  since  nature 
herself  furnishes  the  data.     We  have  the  poles, 
determined  points  of  that  axis  round  which  the  earth 
performs  its  daily  revolutions:  equidistant  from  these 
poles,  and  midway  between  them,  nature  aids  us  to 
conceive  a  line  called  the  equator,  and  about  which, 
by  tli«;  motion  of  the  earth  in  its  orbit,  the  sun  seems 
to  perform  an  equal  movement,  accomplishing  Uie 
beautiful  scheme  of  the  seasons  by  an  annual  excur- 
sun  on  either  side.    What  idea  more  obvious,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  beautiful  and  complete,  than 
U&it  of  measuring  latitude  from  the  equator  towards 
the  poles,  upon  meridional  lines  perpendicular  to  it, 
ami  formed  upon  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  planes  of 
its  axis?    But  the  latitude,  though  it  indicates  the 
distance  from  the  equator,  does  not  alone  determine 
liie  position  ;  for  the  same  latitude  may  correspond 
loan  infinity  of  places,  except  only  a  latitude  of  in  net  y 
hence,  then,  the  necessity  of  longitude, 
round  the  world  upon  the  equator,  and 
circles  parallel  to  it ;  fur,  crossing  each  other 
at  right  angles,  the  same  latitude  and  longitude  can 
«mly  concur  at  one  given  point.    Latitude  and  longi- 
tude are  measured  in  degrees,  minutes,  and  seconds  : 
the  first,  from  the  equator  to  the  poles,  u  quadrant  of 
ninety  degrees  ;  the  second,  from  the  first  meridian 
east  and  west,  a  semicircle,  or  1H0  degrees,  and 
meeting  at  the  antipodes    In  this  there  are  two 
tilings  deeply  to  be  regretted :  one  is,  that  the  circle 
had  not  been  divided  into  400  degrees,  instead  of 
360,  each  quadrant  being  of  100  degree8,  ami  eacJi 
degree  further  subdivided  centesimally  into  minutes 
ami  seconds.    Kvery  oue  having  any  knowledge  of 
figures  may  appreciate  the  advantage.    The  second 
subject  of  regret  is,  that,  nature  having  furnished  no 
data  for  a  line  at  which  to  liegin  the  measurement  of 
longitude,  the  first  meridian  is  arbitrarily  chosen, 
almost  every  nation  selecting  its  own  capital  for  the 
purpose:  hence  charts  and  nautical  almanacs  must 
undergo  a  tedious  reduction  before  they  can  l*>  used 
hy  mariners  of  different  nations.     The  cause  of 
science,  as  well  as  general  convenience,  would  lie 
greatly  promoted  by  adopting  some  ocean  island  as 
a  common  first  meridian,  whence  the  longitude  might 
lie  universally  estimated,  without  shocking  national 
vanity. 

Let  us  now  nhow  the  means  by  which  the  mariner 
guides  his  bnrk  across  the  ocean,  and  is  ahle,  at  all 
times,  to  determine  bis  progress  and  position.  The 
imiiortaul  instrument  used  by  the  navigator  is 


the  compass.  It  consists  of  a  magnetised  needle, 
freely  suspended,  by  an  agate  or  metal  socket  at  its 
centre,  upon  an  upright  spindle,  and  possessing  the 
singular  property  of  pointing  to  the  poles.  The 
magnetic  virtue  is  communicated  to  the  needle, 
which  is  a  flat,  oblong,  piece  of  hard  steel,  by  apply- 
ing a  natural  or  artificial  magnet  to  its  two  extremities. 
The  magnet  has  two  distinct  properties,  correspond- 
ing to  its  two  extremities  or  poles,  the  one  called 
boreal,  the  other  atutral  magnetism,  and  which  have 
a  near  analogy  to  the  equally  mysterious  principles  of 
positive  and  negative  electricity.  When,  then,  the 
poles  of  the  magnet  are  applied  respectively  to  the 
intended  poles  of  the  needle,  magnetic  influence  is 
developed,  not  imparted  ;  for  the  magnet,  instead  of 
losing  virtue,  has  itself  gained  a  new  accession  ;  and 
tlie  needle  assumes  the  wonderful  power  of  pointing 
to  tlie  poles  of  the  earth.  Attached  to  the  needle  is 
a  circle  of  paper,  called  the  card,  upon  which  Uie 
points  of  the  compass  are  marked,  the  north  and 
south  points  corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  magnet, 
with  which  it  revolves.  The  spindle  rises  from  tlie 
bottom  of  a  brass  or  wooden  hemisphere,  called  the 
shell :  this  shell  is  connected  to  Uie  compass-box  by 
means  of  two  concentric  rings,  or  jimbals,  which 
allow  it  to  swing  freely  as  the  ship  rolls  and  pitches,  so 
as  to  maintain  a  perpetual  level.  The  box,  in  turn, 
is  placed  wiUtin  the  binnacle,  which  stands  in  front 
of  the  helm.  It  were  vain  here,  or  any  where,  to 
speculate  upon  Uie  cause  of  magnetism.  We  are 
acquainted  indeed,  with  Uie  effects  of  Uie  phenome- 
non, but  all  beyond  continues  to  baffle  tlie  search  of 
science.  It  only  becomes  us  to  avail  ourselves  of  its 
guidance,  with  humble  and  devout  thankfulness  for  a 
gift  obviously  bestowed  to  open  to  us  Uie  highways 
of  Uie  deep. 

Having  in  Uie  compass  an  instrument  for  directing 
our  course,  we  next  seek  Uie  means  of  ascertaining 
Uie  distance  run.  This  we  find  in  the  log.  The  log 
is  a  long  cord,  having  a  piece  of  wood  attached  to 
one  end,  and  called  Uie  chip.  This  is  of  a  quadranta) 
form,  and  being  slung  at  the  corners  with  line,  and 
loaded  at  Uie  circumference,  when  thrown  overboard, 
it  remains  erect  and  stationary,  and  drags  the  line  oil' 
as  fast  as  Uie  ship  passes  through  the  water.  The 
line  is  divided  into  knots  ami  half  knots,  representing 
miles  and  half  miles,  or  minutes  of  a  degree,  to 
which  they  bear  Uie  same  proportion  as  Ute  log-glass 
does  to  an  hour.  Thus  Uie  log-glass  being  filled  wiUi 
sand,  to  run  through  in  thirty  seconds,  Uie  lengUi  of  a 
knot  must  be  fifty-one  feet,  Uie  first  being  Uie  same 
proportion  of  an  hour,  that  the  last  is  of  a  mile.  As, 
however,  Uie  log  is  found  to  come  home  a  HtUe  in 
Uie  effort  to  draw  Uie  line  out,  it  is  customary  to  mark 
the  knot  a  foot  or  two  less  tlian  the  true  lengUi. 
The  mode  of  heaving  the  log  to  measure  a  ships 
rate,  is  as  follows : — The  log-reel,  upon  which  Uie 
line  is  wound,  being  held  by  one  of  Uie  sailors,  Uie 
officer  places  himself  on  Uie  rail  to  leeward,  and  a 
third  person  holding  Uie  glass,  he  proceeds  to  prepare 
Uie  chip,  so  that  Uie  peg  of  one  of  Uie  lines  holding 
the  chip  in  a  perpendicular  direct  ion,  will  draw  out, 
by  U»e  force  of  Uie  water,  when  the  reel  is  stopped, 
and  allow  it  to  haul  in  easily.  Then,  having  gathered 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  line  into  his  hand,  he  throws 
it  far  to  leeward,  that  it  may  not  be  affected  by  Uie 
eddies  which  follow  in  Uie  wake.  The  stray  line, 
which  allows  the  chip  to  get  astern,  now  runs  ofl", 
and  the  instant  that  tlie  white  rag,  which  marks  its 
termination,  passes  through  the  hand  of  the  officer 
he  cries,  "Turn!"  and  continues  to  veer  out  line  until 
Uie  glass  runs  out,  and  the  person  holding  it  cries, 
«'  Stop!"  Then  Uie  line  is  grasped,  and  the  number 
of  knots  that  have  passed  ofT  mark  Uie  speed  of  the 
ship.    When  this  excceils  live  miles,  it  is  usual  to  use 
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n  glass  of  fifteen  instead  of  thirty  seconds,  counting 
the  knots  double.  The  rate  of  sailing,  per  hour, 
multiplied  by  the  hours  sailed,  thus  gives  the  mariner 
the  measure  of  his  run. 

In  addition  to  these  essential  instruments  for  direct- 
ing the  course  and  ascertaining  the  distance,  the 
navigator  must  be  provided  with  octants  of  double 
reflection,  to  measure  the  altitude  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ;  and  a  circle,  or  sextant,  more  nicely  gra- 
duated, to  measure  distances  between  the  moon  and 
stars.  He  should  also  have  with  him  a  book  con- 
taining the  logarithms  of  numbers,  sines,  tangents, 
and  secants  to  facilitate  trigonometrical  calculations; 
tables  for  correcting  altitudes  for  dip,  parallax,  and 
refraction ;  also  lists  of  latitudes  and  longitudes  for 
every  part  6f  the  world  ;  and  of  time  of  high  water 
at  every  port,  at  the  period  of  full  and  change  of  the 
moon,  from  which,  at  all  times,  to  be  able  to  find  the 
tide  ;  and  a  variety  of  tables,  to  facilitate  the  various 

}>roblems  of  navigation.  He  should  also  have  with 
lira  the  Nautical  Almanac,  containing  the  places 
and  declinations  of  the  fixed  stars  and  planets,  and 
especially  the  distances  of  the  moon  from  the  sun 
and  other  stars,  and  all  that  relates  to  that  body, 
with  a  view  to  calculate  the  longitude  by  observation. 
Finally,  he  must  be  provided  with  the  general  and 
local  charts  applicable  to  his  contemplated  voyage 
Thus  furnished,  the  mariner  may  set  sail  with  con- 
fidence ;  many  do  so  with  no  other  aids  than  their 
compass,  log,  quadrant,  a  single  chart  and  book  of 
navigation,  and  arrive  in  safely. 

But  it  is  less  our  business  to  show  with  how  little 
care  a  ship  may  be  navigated,  than  to  show  how  she 
may  be  carried  from  port  to  port  with  the  greatest 
possible  certainty.  Having  taken  leave  of  the  port, 
and,  when  the  last  land  is  about  to  disappear  from 
view,  either  from  the  growing  distance  or  the  inter- 
vention of  night,  the  mariner  selects  some  conspicuous 
headland,  of  which  the  latitude  and  longitude  are 
noted  in  his  tables,  and,  placing  a  compass  in  some 
elevated  position,  remote  from  any  iron  object  to  dis- 
turb its  polarity,  proceeds  to  determine  its  bearing, 
and  estimate  his  distance  from  it,  either  by  the  pro- 
gress made  from  it,  or  by  the  ready  estimate  of  a 
practised  eye.  Or,  taking  the  simultaneous  bearings 
of  two  distinct  points  of  coast,  he  has  still  surer  data 
for  deducting  his  position.  This  is  called  taking  the 
departure,  and  is  carefully  noted  on  the  log-slate,  with 
the  time  of  making  the  observation.  Thenceforth 
the  log  is  thrown  every  hour,  and  the  course  and 
distance  are  entered  upon  the  slate,  to  be  copied  into 
the  log-book  at  the  end  of  the  day.  The  first  thing 
which  the  navigator  attends  to,  after  making  the 
offing  which  prudence  dictates  to  clear  the  dangers 
of  the  land,  is  to  shape  his  course  for  the  port  of  his 
destination.  And  first  lie  searches  in  the  chart  if 
there  be  any  point  of  land,  island,  or  rock,  interven- 
ing in  his  way.  If  there  be,  the  course  is  primarily 
shaped  with  reference  to  the  danger ;  if  not,  tlie  dif- 
ferences of  latitude  and  longitude  between  the  two 
places  being  taken,  the  course  and  distance  are 
obtained  by  the  aid  of  trigonometry.  The  shortest 
distance  between  any  two  places  on  the  surface  of 
our  sphere,  is  the  arc  of  a  great  circle  passing  through 
those  two  places.  Thus,  between  cape  Henry,  in 
latitude  37°,  and  the  island  of  St  Mary,  in  the  same 
latitude,  but  50°  Ion.  farther  E,  the  distance  is  thirty 
miles  less  in  sailing  on  a  great  circle,  than  if  you 
were  to  sail  due  E.  on  a  parallel  of  latitude,  and  con- 
sequently on  a  lesser  circle  of  the  sphere.  In  a 
higher  latitude,  the  difference  between  sailing  on  a 
great  or  small  circle  becomes  more  considerable,  as 
the  small  circles  grow  smaller ;  thus,  in  the  latitude 
of  fi0°,  a  distance  equal  to  that  between  cape  Henry 
and  8t  Mary  would  offer  a  disparity  of  nearly  200 


miles.  But,  as  it  is  only  in  sailing  on  the  equator, 
or  on  a  meridian ,  that  the  compass  points  us  uniformly 
along  a  great  circle  of  the  sphere,  in  most  cases  it 
would  be  necessary  to  change  the  course  at  slwrt 
intervals,  in  order  to  attain  even  an  approximation 
towards  this  desideratum.  For  instance,  in  sailing 
from  cape  Henry  to  St  Mary,  on  a  great  circle,  it 
would  first  be  necessary  to  sail  more  than  a  point 
northward  of  E.,  gradually  approaching  that  direc- 
tion towards  the  middle  of  the  distance,  when  the 
course  should  be  due  E. ;  thence  declining  southward, 
until  the  land  would  be  made  upon  a  course  as  much 
south  of  E.  as,  on  starting,  it  was  north  of  it.  In  high 
latitudes,  when  the  reduction  of  distance  would  offer 
a  sufficient  inducement,  it  may  be  advantageous  to 
attempt  following  a  great  circle  ;  but  in  the  seas 
ordinarily  traversed  by  mariners,  the  trifling  increase 
of  distance  which  results  from  following  a  uniform 
course,  as  obtained  by  Merca  tor's  sailing,  is  far  more 
than  compensated  by  its  convenience  and  freedom 
from  all  perplexity.  For  the  rest,  Uie  wind  not 
uufrequenUy  deprives  the  fastidious  navigator  of  all 
choice  between  a  great  circle  and  a  loxodromic.  At 
the  first  noon  succeeding  the  time  of  taking  his  depar- 
ture, the  mariner  works  up  his  reckoning.  This  is 
an  epoch  fixed  by  nature,  being  determined  by  the 
passage  of  the  sun  over  the  meridian,  and  is  therefore 
well  chosen  as  the  beginning  of  Uie  day.  The  log- 
slate  being  marked,  he  copies  the  courses  and  dis- 
tances, if  from  head  winds  or  oUier  cause  Uiey  have 
been  various  ;  Uie  departure  from  Uie  land  is  also 
converted  into  a  course ;  as  is  also  Uie  current,  if  there 
lie  any  known  one.  He  next  proceeds  to  find  the 
difference  of  latitm If  and  departure  from  Uie  meridian 
corresponding  to  each  course,  either  by  geometrical 
calculation,  or,  more  expeditiously,  by  reference  to 
tables,  then  he  adds  Ute  several  differences  of  latitude 
and  departure,  and,  if  Uiey  be  of  different  names,  as 
some  north  and  some  south,  some  east  and  others 
west,  deducts  Uie  less  from  Uie  greater.  WiUi  Uie 
remaining  difference  of  latitude  and  departure,  he  not 
only  finds  the  course  and  distance  made  good,  but 
also  Uie  latitude  and  longitude  in  ;  the  difference  of 
latitude  being  applied  to  Uie  latitude  left,  by  adding 
or  subtracting,  in  sailing  from  or  towards  Uie  equa- 
tor, at  once  gives  Uie  latitude  of  Uie  ship.  But  be- 
fore the  departure  can  be  thus  applied  to  find  Uie 
longitude,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  it  for  Uie  con- 
verging of  the  meridians  towards  Uie  poles  ;  for, 
though  all  degrees  of  longitude  are  divided,  like 
those  of  latitude,  into  sixty  minutes  or  miles,  yet  Uiey 
decrease  in  length,  from  being  equal  to  a  degree  of 
latitude  at  the  equator,  until  Uiey  become  nothing  at  Uie 
poles.  There  are  many  ways,  more  or  less  accurate, 
of  deducing  the  difference  of  longitude  from  Uie  de- 
parture, the  latitude  being  known ;  Uiey  are  founded 
upon  this  principle  :  the  circumference  of  Uie  earth 
at  the  equator  is  to  its  circumference  at  any  given 
parallel  of  latitude,  as  the  departure  is  to  the  differ- 
ence of  longitude.  The  most  easy  and  correct  way 
of  obtaining  the  difference  of  longitude,  on  an  oblique 
course,  is  by  Uie  aid  of  a  table  of  meridional  parts  ; 
for,  having  taken  out  the  meridional  difference  of 
latitude,  the  mariner  has  this  simple  proportion :  the 
proper  difference  of  latitude  is  to  Uie  meridional  dif- 
ference of  latitude,  as  Uie  departure  to  the  difference 
of  longitude.  The  difference  of  longitude  Uius 
obtained,  is  applied  to  the  longitude  left,  adding  or 
subtracting,  in  sailing  to  or  from  Uie  first  meridian, 
and  the  result  will  be  Uie  ship's  longitude ;  which, 
with  Uie  latitude  previously  ascertained,  determines 
her  position  on  Uie  chart.  The  method  of  navigating 
thus  described  is  called  dead  reckoning.  It  is  far  from 
infallible,  and  leaves  much  to  desire.  It  will,  indeed, 
do  pretty  well  in  short  runs ;  but  as  errors  daily  creep 
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m  from  many  causes  escaping  calculation,  such  as  bad 
tf-erage,  leeway,  heave  of  the  sea,  unknown  currents, 
*nd  as  these  accumulate,  and  become  considerable  at 
the  end  of  a  long  voyage,  it  becomes  necessary  for 
the  mariner,  removed  from  all  reference  to  terrestrial 
■•ejects,  to  resort  to  the  immovable  guides  in  the 
heavens,  whose  motions  the  God  that  placed  them 
•b-re  has  given  him  capacity  to  comprehend. 

Let  us  now  see  how  the  ship's  position  on  the 
arrmn,  represented  by  latitude  and  longitude,  may  at 
*ny  time,  without  reference  to  course  sailed,  or  dis- 
tance, to  capricious  winds  and  stealthy  currents,  be 
ascertained  with  ease  and  accuracy.  And,  in  the 
imt  place^  to  find  the  latitude,  we  have  abundant 
lata.  All  the  heavenly  bodies  are,  by  the  revolution 
of  the  earth,  daily  brought  to  the  meridian,  at  wliich 
time,  if  their  altitude  be  measured,  their  declination 
or  distance  from  the  equinox  being  known,  the 
latitude  is  readily  deduced  ;  it  may  also  be  deduced 
from  single  or  double  altitudes  of  bodies  not  in  the 
meridian,  the  times  being  accurately  known.  But 
the  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun  is  what  furnishes 
at  once  the  easiest  and  most  correct  method  of 
finding  tike  latitude.  The  meridian  altitudes  of 
the  stars,  nod  frequently  of  the  moon,  must  be 
taken  at  night,  when  the  horizon  is  vaguefy  marked  ; 
moreover,  Uieir  minuteness  and  want  of  brilliancy 
make  observation  troublesome  and  uncertain  ;  but 
when  the  sun  comes  to  the  meridian,  the  observer 
brings  a  brilliant  and  palpable  object  down  to  a 
well-defined  horiion  ;  then,  too,  he  has  the  advan- 
tage of  observing,  at  a  self  fixed  epoch,  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  day.  So  great,  indeed,  are  the 
advantages  offered  by  the  meridian  altitude  of  the 
"!ii.  that  no  other  means  of  finding  the  latitude  are 
uved,  except  when  these  have  railed  from  a  clouded 
atmosphere,  or  when  the  momentary  expectation  of 
making  the  land  quickens  the  mariner's  anxiety. 
VVe  shall,  therefore,  now  explain   the  method  of 

:  i  1 1  j  the  latitude  from  the  sun's  meridian  alti- 
tude. Furnished  with  a  sextant,  circle,  or  octant  of 
refection,  the  observer  L'nes  upon  deck,  and,  having 
examined  the  adjustment  of  his  instrument,  proceeds 
u»  bring  down  the  image  of  the  sun  reflected  by  its 
Diirror,  until  the  lower  limb  just  sweeps  the  horiion. 
lie  continues  to  follow  and  measure  its  ascent,  until 
a  ceases  to  rise;  the  moment  that  it  begins  to  fall, 
and  the  lower  limb  dips  in  the  horiion,  the  sun  has 
passed  the  meridian.  The  altitude  marked  by  the 
index  being  read  off,  it  is  next  corrected.  And  first, 
the  observer  adds  the  semidiameter,  in  order  to 
make  the  altitude  apply  to  the  centre  of  the  object ; 
next,  he  subtracts  the  dip,  to  meet  the  error  caused 
by  the  extension  of  the  horizon,  in  consequence  of 
the  rotundity  of  the  earth,  and  the  elevation  of  his 
eye  above  its  surface  ;  also  the  refraction  of  the 
atmosphere,  by  which  the  object,  when  not  vertical, 
i*  made  to  appear  higher  than  its  true  place ;  lastly, 
he  ad«U  the  parallax  (a  small  correction,  inconsider- 
able from  the  sun's  distance),  in  order  to  reduce  the 
calculation  for  the  centre  of  the  earth  ;  for  which 
point  all  calculations  are  made,  and  which  is  ever 
supposed  to  be  the  station  of  an  observer.  Having 
made  ail  Uie-e  corrections  which  many  mariners 
despatch  summarily,  by  an  addition  of  twelve  min- 
utes, he  has  the  true  meridian  altitude  of  the  sun. 
Taking  this  from  a  quadrant,  or  ninety  degrees, 
gives  its  zenith  distance,  or  distance  from  that  point 
in  the  heavens  which  is  immediately  over  the  ob- 
server, and  would  be  met  by  a  straight  line  passing 
Iruta  the  centre  of  the  earth  through  his  position. 
Now,  if  the  sun  were  for  ever  on  the  equinoctial,  the 
lenith  distance  would  always  be  the  latitude  ;  for, 
whilst  Uie  zenith  is  the  observer's  position,  referred 
u>  the  heavens,  the  equator  is  there,  in  like  manner, 


represented  by  the  equinoctial ;  and  we  have  already 
seen  that  latitude  is  the  distance  from  the  equator 
But,  as  the  sun  is  only  twice  a  year  upon  the  equi 
noctial,  and  as  his  distance  from  it,  at  times,  in- 
creases to  more  than  20°,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
take  this  distance  (called  his  declination)  into  the 
estimate.  The  sun's  declination  is  given,  in  the  Al- 
manac, for  the  noon  of  each  day  ;  by  correcting  it 
for  the  time  anticipated  or  elapsed,  according  as  the 
sun  comes  first  to  him  or  to  the  first  meridian,  by  his 
position  east  or  west  of  it,  the  observer  obtains  the 
declination  for  noon  at  his  own  positiou.  This  decli- 
nation applied  to  the  zenith  distance,  by  adding  when 
the  sun  is  on  the  same  side  of  the  equator,  by  sub- 
tracting when  on  the  opposite  side,  gives  the  true 
latitude.  A  daily  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
latitude  is,  then,  to  the  mariner  of  our  day,  a  deside- 
ratum of  easy  attainment.  By  its  aid,  nothing  is 
easier  than  to  sail  clear  of  any  rock  or  shoal  that 
crosses  his  track,  either  by  a  watchful  look-out  at 
the  moment  of  passing  its  latitude,  or  else  by  avoid- 
ing its  parallel  entirely,  until  it  be  surely  passed. 
Moreover,  this  is  his  best  and  surest  guide  in  aiming 
at  his  destined  port ;  for  he  has  but  to  attain  the  exact 
latitude  it  lies  in,  and  then  sail  directly  upon  it,  east 
or  west,  to  be  sure  of  success.  And  here  nature  is 
again  his  friend :  by  a  singular  coincidence,  discover 
ante  in  glancing  at  the  map  of  the  world,  most  coasts 
and  continents  lie  in  a  northern  and  southern  direc- 
tion. Hence  the  value  attached,  by  seamen,  to  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  latitude ;  and  hence  the 
saw  of  "  Latitude,  lead,  and  look-out."  But  if  it  he 
possible  to  obtain  the  longitude  with  any  thing  like 
an  equal  ease  and  certainty,  no  one  will  dispute 
its  advantage.  Although,  as  we  have  stated,  most 
coasts  follow  a  northern  and  southern  direction, 
there  are  yet  not  a  few,  such  as  both  coasts  of  Cuba 
and  San  Domingo,  which  lie  east  and  west,  so  that 
points  along  them  are  only  determined  by  the  longi- 
tude. And  even  to  have  the  satisfaction,  not  merely 
to  run  his  finger  along  the  chart,  and  say,  "  I  am 
somewhere  along  that  parallel,"  but  to  be  able  to 
point  to  the  spot,  and  say,  "  I  am  there,"  is,  to  the 
nice  navigator,  no  insufficient  motive. 

Various  ways  have  been  devised  to  find  Uie  longi- 
tude, in  all  of  which  the  great  element  is  time.  Inas- 
much as  the  earth  performs  her  diurnal  revolution  in 
twenty-four  hours,  from  the  time  any  given  meridian 
is  brought  under  the  sun  until  it  reaches  it  again,  it 
follows  that  twenty-four  hours  and  3(30  degrees  are 
both  equal  to  a  circle,  and  that  the  equator  and  other 
circles  of  longitude  may  be  indifferently  estimated 
by  either  of  these  divisions.  Hence  the  difference  of 
time  between  two  places,  is  no  other  than  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  sun's  coming  to  their  respective 
meridians,  or,  in  a  word,  their  difference  of  longi 
tude  ;  and  hence  it  follows  t  hat  if  we,  by  any  means, 
simultaneously  ascertain  the  time  at  the  first  meri- 
dian, and  the  time  at  ship,  we  shall  have  ascertained 
the  longitude.  The  easiest  method  of  solving  this 
problem  is  by  means  of  the  chronometer.  This  is  a 
watch  so  nicely  constructed  as  to  go  with  perfect 
uniformity,  either  having  no  error  whatever,  or  else 
losing  or  gaining  a  known  quantity  every  day.  This 
watch  is  set  to  the  time  of  the  first  meridian,  and  its 
rate  is  carefully  ascertained,  before  leaving  the  land. 
To  find  Uie  longitude  by  means  of  it,  the  mariner  has 
merely  to  take  on  observation  of  the  sun  or  other 
star,  when  rising  or  falling  rapidly,  and  deduce  Uie 
time  of  ship ;  this,  compared  with  the  time  at  Uie 
first  meridian,  simultaneously  given  by  the  chrono- 
meter, determines  the  longitude.  Several  chrono 
meters  concurring  with  each  oUier,  may  make  Uie 
mariner  sure  of  his  position  ;  but  a  single  one, 
unchecked  by  other  data,  and  liable,  from  its  nicety 
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of  construction,  to  easy  derangement,  is  a  dangerous 
guide.  The  many  noble  ships  so  inexcusably  lost,  in 
late  years,  between  the  entrances  of  the  Delaware 
and  Hudson,  owe  Uieir  destruction  to  a  blind  depen- 
dence on  a  single  chronometer.  The  most  expedi- 
tious and  certain  way  of  observing  the  longitude,  is 
by  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites.  Their  times 
of  immersion  and  emersion  at  the  first  meridian  are 
noted  in  the  Almanac,  and  these,  compared  with 
the  times  at  which  the  telescope  shows  the  observer 
the  occurrence  of  the  same  phenomena,  determine 
the  longitude.  But  Ute  unsteadiness  of  a  ship  at 
sea  deprives  the  mariner  of  this  expeditious  method. 
Fortunately,  there  yet  remains  open  to  him  one  of 
sufficient  accuracy :  this  is,  by  observing  the  dis- 
tance of  the  moon  from  the  sun  and  other  fixed  stars, 
and  comparing  tlie  time  of  observation  wit))  that 
time  at  which  the  Almanac  shows  a  similar  distance 
for  the  first  meridian.  The  only  difficulty  attending 
tli is  beautiful  method,  which  the  rapid  movement  of 
tlie  moon  in  her  orbit,  and  her  consequent  change  of 
distance  from  the  stars,  renders  pro  portions  lily  cor- 
rect, consists,  in  the  first  place,  in  nicely  observing 
the  distance,  and  then  in  correcting  it  trigonometry 
rally  for  Ute  errors  occasioned  by  parallax  and  refrac- 
tion. A  single  lunar  observation,  like  a  single 
chronometer,  has  been  confided  in  to  the  loss  of 
many  a  gallant  ship ;  but  a  series  of  them,  taken 
from  day  to  day,  with  stars  on  different  sides  of  the 
moon,  and  concurring  to  sliow  the  same  longitude, 
are  worthy  of  all  confidence.  Thus,  aided  by  these 
heavenly  guides,  is  the  mariner  at  all  times  able  to 
determine  his  position.  He  should  not,  however,  be 
inattentive  to  any  means  of  information  ;  he  should, 
by  observing  the  difference  between  the  magnetic 
Waring  of  Nome  heavenly  body,  and  what  calcula- 
tion shows  to  be  its  true  bearing,  daily  inform  him- 
self of  that  wonderful  phenomenon, — the  magnetic 
variation  ;  he  should,  iu  calm  weather,  ascertain  tlie 
direction  and  force  of  the  current,  by  lowering  a  boat, 
and  anchoring  it  to  an  iron  vessel  let  down  below 
the  suiierficial  strata  of  the  ocean ;  in  approaching 
the  land,  he  should  be  attentive  to  the  changing 
colour  and  temperature  of  the  sea,  which  last  is,  espe- 
cially on  some  coasts,  an  admirable  monitor;  also 
to  the  floating  of  weeds,  and  the  fliglit  of  birds,  such 
as  do  not  stray  far  from  it.  All  these  little  cares, 
the  watching  of  tlie  barometer,  and  profiting  by  its 
friendly  predictions,  and  tlie  frequent  Inspection  of 
tlie  chart,  whilst  they  take  from  tlie  dangers  of  navi- 
gation, amuse  the  mariner,  and  beguile  the  tedium 
of  tlie  sea.  Thus,  then,  is  a  ship  conducted  from 
jKirt  to  port ;  thus  are  dangers  avoided,  difficulties 
overcome.  Though  they  who  traverse  tlie  vast 
ocean  leave  neither  track  nor  waymark  for  tlie 
guidance  of  those  who  follow,  it  is  thus  converted 
into  a  plain  and  convenient  highway,  extending  to 
the  extremities  of  the  earth.    See  the  article  Ship. 

NAVIGATION  LAWS.  Tlie  nets  of  the  British 
parliament,  intended  to  favour  British  shipping  in 
preference  to  that  of  other  countries,  are  denomi- 
nated navigation  actt.  It  is  the  policy  of  every 
nation  having  any  considerable  advantages  for  mari- 
time commerce,  to  encourage  and  protect  their  own 
shipping,  by  giving  it  advantages  in  the  home  forts. 
One  mode  of  doing  this  is  by  absolute  prohibitions  in 
certain  species  of  trade  ;  another  is,  by  taxing  foreign 
shipping,  or  Uie  cargoes  imported  or  exported  in 
foreign  bottoms,  at  a  higher  rate  Uian  tlie  national 
vessels  or  their  cargoes.  The  most  celebrated  law 
of  this  description  is  that  passed  by  the  British  par- 
liament in  Cromwell's  time,  in  1651.  Its  object  was 
to  wrest  the  carrying-trade  of  Europe  from  tlie  Dutch, 
into  whose  hands  it  had,  at  that  time,  mostly  fallen. 
Kortliis  purpose  all  foreign  vessels  were  prohibited 


'  from  engaging  in  Uie  trade  between  one  British  port 
and  another,  or  between  any  British  port  and  a 
colony  or  dependency  of  Great  Britain.   This  trade 
is  equivalent  to  Uie  coasting-trade  of  Uie  United 
States  of  America,  and  such  other  countries  as  have 
no  foreign  dependencies.    The  trade  between  Uie 
ports  subject  to  any  government,  whether  at  home 
or  abroad,  is  a  proper  object  of  legislative  regula- 
tion, and  Uie  reasons  for  confining  it  generally  to  the 
national  shipping  are  obvious ;  since,  if  a  coon  try 
depends  upon  foreign  vessels  to  carry  on  Uie  trade, 
between  its  different  ports,  the  means  of  communi- 
cation are  liable  to  be  withdrawn  in  case  of  a  w  ar 
with  the  naUon  whose  shipping  is  employed  in  such 
trade.    Another  reason  in  favour  of  such  a  law  is 
founded  in  Uie  policy  of  most  countries  to  open 
to  their  own  citizens  the  means  of  employment, 
as  far  as  Uieir  habits,  disposition,  and  capabilities 
dispose  them  to  fill  up  such  employments.  There 
are  oUier  reasons  for  such  a  regulation,  which  need 
not  to  be  stated  here,  but  which,  with  those  above 
stated,  liave  induced  maritime  countries  to  pursue  a 
similar  policy.    The  oUier  material  provision  of  the 
law  of  Cromwell's  parliament,  was  a  requisition  that 
foreign  ships  should  bring  to  England  only  Uie  pro- 
ducts of  the  countries  to  which  the  ships  belonged. 
This  at  once  cut  off  the  Dutch  from  all  Uieir  foreign 
carrying-trade,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  and  its  depen- 
dencies were  concerned.     The  operation  of  such  a 
law  would,  of  course,  be  limited  liy  Uie  amount  of 
commerce  of  Uie  couutry  by  which  it  should  be 
adopted.     But  the  commerce  of  England  being 
extensive,  it  would  necessarily  have  a  powerful 
influence  in  increasing  Uie  maritime  industry  and 
capital  of  the  country.    If  every  nation  wiUi  which 
Britain  had  any  commerce,  haa  had  a  commercial 
marine,  and  had  passed  a  similar  law,  still  Uie  British 
shipping  would  have  stood  upon  an  equal  footing 
with  Uiat  of  each  foreign  country  in  carrying  on  Ute 
trade  between  Uie  two,  and  Uie  Dutch,  Uie  great 
rival  against  whom  Uie  law  was  levelled,  would 
have  been  confined  to  the  trade  between  Holland 
and  Great  Britain.    But  as  all  foreign  nations  luul 
not  such  a  marine,  and  as  all  those  which  had  did 
not  immediately  pass  similar  laws,  Uie  British  navi- 
gation not  only  regained  from  Uie  Dutch  the  trans- 
portation between  British  and  other  foreign  ports 
Uian  those  of  Holland,  but  also  acquired  a  very  large 
portion  of  Uie  foreign  carrying-trade  between  one 
foreign  port  and  anoUier ;  of  a  large  proportion  of 
which  Uiey  have  kept  possession  now  for  more  than 
170  years.    Such  are  Uie  general  features  of  Uie 
navigation  acts  of  Great  Britain ;  but  they  allowed 
of  some  exceptions,  as  where  it  was  supposed  to  be 
for  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  to  supply  foreign 
countries  with  any  particular  product  of  England  or 
its  colonies,  and  such  a  supply  would  be  promoted 
by  relaxing  the  navigation  laws,  as  was  the  case,  for 
a  time,  in  respect  to  some  West  India  products,  Uie 
vessels  of  other  countries  were  permitted  to  trade  to 
Uie  colonies,  and  take  away  cargoes  of  such  products 
for  any  foreign  port.    This  was  a  relaxation  of  the 
colonial  system,  which  is  closely  interwoven  with  Uie 
navigation  laws.    It  was  adopting,  so  far,  Uie  prin- 
ciple of  free  trade.    But  Uiis  principle  does  not,  by 
any  means,  form  the  basis  of  Uie  present  system  of 
Uie  navigation  laws  of  Great  Britain,  nor,  indeed,  of 
any  other  country  having  a  commercial  marine  of 
any  considerable  extent.    In  Uie  trade  between  any 
two  countries,  one  cannot  obtain  any  advantage  by 
legislation,  except  by  Uie  supineness  or  mistakes  of 
the  oUier;  for  whatever  regulation  is  adopted  by 
one,  may  be  countervailed  by  a  corresponding  regu- 
lation of  the  oUier.    In  case  of  a  reasonable  share  of 
intelligence  on  Ute  part  of  both,  each  must  be  content 
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with  a  reciprocity  ;  and  in  this  nations  are,  at  present, 
willing  to  acquiesce.  Another  object  of  the  naviga- 
tion laws  is  to  promote  the  fisheries,  as  a  source  of 
wen i tit ,  and  also  a  nursery  of  seamen.  The  laws  of 
England.  Holland,  France,  and  the  United  states  of 
America  favour  this  branch  of  maritime  industry  by 
strenuous  encouragement  ami  protection. 

NAVIGATOR'S  ISLANDS;  a  group  of  about 
un  islands,  in  the  southern  Pacific  ocean,  to  the 
north-east  of  the  Friendly  islands ;  between  laL  13° 
tad  16°  S.,  and  Ion.  168°  and  173°  W.  Like  most 
other  islands  of  those  seas,  they  are  surrounded  with 
corai  ret-fc,  and  nppear  to  be  of  volcanic  origin. 
The  natives  are  numerous,  strong,  well  made,  fierce, 
and  active.  The  islands  abound  in  cocoa,  bread- 
fruit, bananas,  and  domestic  animals  of  several  sorts. 
They  were  discovered  by  Bougainville  in  1768. 

NAVY,  in  the  usual  seuse  of  the  word,  the  whole 
body  of  the  ships  of  war  belonging  to  a  nation  or 
monarch.  In  no  state  of  society,  however  primi- 
tive, lias  man  long  learned  to  navigate  the  rivers  and 
mas  that  surround  him,  before  his  evil  passions 
have  involved  him  in  contention  and  war.  It  b  not 
enough  that  murder  should  stalk  the  earth,  and  make 
its  fields  drink  the  blood  of  nun  to  whom  it  was  given 
as  a  heritage  ;  the  ocean,  already  terrible  in  its  own 
horrors,  is  also  too  often  crimsoned  with  the  same 
carnage. 

It  may.  perhaps,  be  questioned  whether  maritime 
pursuits  be  not  more  likely  to  produce  discord  than 
thus*-  of  the  land.  The  shepherd  subsists  upon  his 
tiuck;  it  furnishes  him  at  once  with  food  and  raiment; 
the  cultivator  lives  upon  the  produce  of  his  field;  but 
the  moment  that  the  merchant  goes  forth  to  exchange 
h»  superfluity  for  the  superfluity  of  others,  there  arises 
a  collision  of  interests  ;  that  spirit  of  cupidity  which 
ha*,  in  all  ages,  characterized  commercial  nations,  is 
aroused  ;  avarice,  hatred,  and  revenge  excite  to  dis- 
"  the  seeds  of  war  are  already  sown.  Thus 
told  that  the  Phoenicians,  in  their  solicitude  to 
the  vast  monopoly  of  trade,  for  which  they 
were  indebted  to  their  enterprise  and  industry,  not 
only  criocealed  studiously  the  courses  of  navigation 
by  which  they  arrived  at  the  remote  countries  with 
wtuch  they  traded,  but,  if  followed  by  strange  vessels, 
would  seek  to  mislead  them,  conduct  them  into 
dangerous  situations,  and  even  risk  the  loss  of  their 
own  vessels  to  effect  that  of  their  pursuers.  To 
complete  the  discouragement  of  their  commercial 
rivals,  they  plundered  and  destroyed  every  foreign 
vr**l  and  crew  that  they  met  witli — a  system  which 
doubly  favoured  their  desire  of  gain.  Such  is  the 
origin  of  maritime  war  and  naval  armies. 

The  earliest  instance  of  naval  warfare  recorded  in 
hiMory,  is  that  of  one  Erythras,  a  prince  who  made 
liunse  If  master  of  the  Red  sea,  and  monopolised  its 
commerce,  to  Uie  exclusion  of  the  Egyptians,  who 
were  only  allowed  to  navigate  it  with  a  single  ship. 
The  Egyptians,  thus  restricted,  are  said  to  have  par- 
tiauy  evaded  the  edict  by  making  their  single  ship 
of  an  unusual  sise  ;  much  as  the  British  did,  in  past 
(  rn tunes,  with  their  single  annual  ship  to  Puerto 
Hello.  Erythras  is  not,  however,  allowed  the  undis- 
putrd  honour  of  originating  naval  war.  He  has  a 
formidable  competitor  in  Jason,  and  two  still  more  so 
in  Neptune  and  Hercules.  Without  attempting  to 
settle  the  respective  claims  of  these  nautical  worthies, 
we  will  content  ourselves  with  endeavouring  to  dis- 
cover Uie  nature  of  naval  war  in  the  earliest  ages  of 
history. 

The  most  noted  battle  of  ancient  times  it  that 
which  took  place  between  the  Greeks  and  Persians 
at  Salamis,  five  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
'Hie  situation  of  the  Grecians  struggling  to  preserve 
their  liberty  from  the-  threatened  yoke  of 


Xerxes; 


the  generous  rivalry  of  Arislides  and  Themistocles  ; 
the  heroism  of  Artemisia,  with  many  romantic  inci- 
dents, combine  to  shed  a  strong  interest  over  the 
famous  engagement.  The  Grecian  fleet  consisted 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty  ships,  all,  doubtless, 
very  small,  as  we  are  told  that  the  largest  galley  was 
of  but  fifty  oars,  with  only  eighteen  fighting  men. 
The  vessels  were  without  decks,  and  the  contest 
was  decided  either  by  running  each  other  down,  or 
else  by  grappling  and  fighting  hand  to  hand,  the 
victory  declaring  for  those  who  excelled  in  numbers 
or  in  personal  prowess.  The  fleet  of  Xerxes  was 
superior  in  numbers,  as  well  as  in  the  sise  of  its  ships, 
ami  as  his  army  was  numerous  beyond  anything  known 
in  modern  times,  it  was  easy  for  him  to  roan  it  power- 
fully. But  the  situation  of  Salamis  favoured  Uie 
Grecians,  as  it  hindered  the  Persians  and  their  allies 
from  displaying  their  whole  force.  The  Greeks  lav- 
ing determined  to  give  battle  rather  than  await  it  to 
their  inevitable  destruction,  Themistocles  bore  down 
with  the  full  impetus  of  a  fresh  breese,  which  blew 
regularly  every  day.  The  Persians  received  the  first 
attack  undaunted,  and  even  returned  it  with  so  much 
vigour  that  the  Greeks  began  to  falter,  when,  ac- 
cording to  Herodotus,  an  heroic  Athenian  by  the 
name  of  Pallene,  retrieved  their  situation  by  boldly 
steering  his  galley  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and 
drawing  his  countrymen  after  him  to  his  rescue. 
And  now  the  height  and  sluggishness  of  Uie  Persian 
vessels,  even  their  excessive  numbers  thus  embar- 
rassed in  a  narrow  strait,  and  the  disconnected  efforts 
resulting  from  the  various  nations  of  Uie  allies,  and 
from  a  pluraUty  of  commanders,  threw  them  into 
utter  confusion.  Moreover,  among  the  Persians  and 
their  allies,  there  was  much  disaffection ;  while,  on 
the  contrary,  the  Greeks  had  a  good  cause, and  every 
tiling  at  stake;  their  vessels,  too,  were  light  and 
manageable,  and  they  were  expert  in  manoeuvring 
them  ;  they  did  every  thing  in  good  order ;  finally, 
they  had  but  one  supreme  commander,  and  be  The- 
mistocJes.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  not  much 
to  be  wondered  at  tiiat  they  should  have  proved 
victorious. 

There  are  one  or  two  incidents,  which  took  place 
during  the  battle,  not  a  little  characteristic  of  the 
mode  of  fighting  and  of  the  manners  of  the  times. 
We  are  told  of  a  Grecian  galley  being  suuk  by  an 
Ionian  of  the  Persian  fleet ;  this,  in  turn ,  sustained  a 
like  fate,  being  run  down  by  a  galley  of  F.gina.  But, 
before  their  vessel  sunk  under  them,  the  lonians  had 
time  to  throw  themselves  into  the  ship  of  their  an- 
tagonists, and  by  the  desperate  bravery  to  which 
they  were  urged  by  their  situation,  seconded  by  their 
dexterity  in  Uie  use  of  the  spear,  for  which  they  were 
famous,  gained  possession  of  the  Eginetic  galley. 
Still  more  peculiar  was  the  stratagem  by  which  the 
queen  Artemisia  contrived  to  escape.  She  had  op- 
posed the  engagement ;  but  when  it  was  determined 
to  give  battle,  she  displayed  greater  valour  than  any 
of  the  followers  of  Xerxes,  so  that  he  took  occasion 
to  say,  as  he  vjewed  her  conduct  from  his  throne  on 
a  neighbouring  eminence,  that  only  the  women  of  the 
fleet  behaved  like  men.  This  unsustained  courage 
involved  her,  at  length,  in  imminent  danger,  and  she 
found  herself  holly  beset  by  many  enemies,  when,  as 
the  only  means  of  escape,  she  resorted  to  the  strata- 
gem of  hoisting  Grecian  colours,  and  attacking  a 
Persian  ship,  commanded  by  one  Damasithymus, 
king  of  Calynda,  which  site  speedily  sent  to  the  bot- 
tom. This  deed,  doubtless,  cost  her  the  less,  that 
Daniasithymus  had  once  been  her  enemy.  Her  pur- 
suers, seeing  this,  believed  ber  vessel  to  be  one  of 
tlieir  own  fleet,  and  so  Artemisia  escaped. 

In  the  two  centuries  succeeding  this  battle  of 
Salamis,  many  improvements  were  introduced  into 
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naval  warfare.  They  originated  chiefly  with  the 
Carthaginians,  who  had  inlierited  all  the  commercial 
skill  and  enterprise  of  Uieir  PhoMiician  forefathers. 
No  longer  contented  with  the  trade  of  Egypt,  Phoe- 
nicia, the  Red  sea,  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Mauritania,  and 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  Mediterranean,  they  stood 
boldly  forth  beyond  the  Pillars,  hitherto  esteemed 
the  ne  pttu  ultra  of  the  earth,  and  carried  their  c<>m- 
mercial  enterprises  to  the  western  coasts  of  Europe 
I  and  A  frica,  and  even  to  tlie  British  isles.  So  extended 
'a  commerce,  and  the  spirit  of  monopoly  with  which  it 
was  carried  on,  led  to  the  creation  of  powerful  arma- 
ments ;  which  were  also  necessary  for  the  protection 
of  the  many  colonies  which  Cartilage  possessed  in 
Spain,  Sicily,  bin!  elsewhere. 

The  galley  was  the  form  of  ship  used  in  war  by 
the  Carthaginians.    Their  triremes,  as  they  were 
called  by  the  Romans,  from  their  having  three  rows 
of  oars,  were  usually  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  ten 
iu  breadth,  and  seven  in  height.    This  form,  long, 
low,  and  narrow,  though  not  adapted  to  encounter  a 
stormy  sea,  was  admirably  suited  to  mote  rapidly  in 
smooth  water ;  for,  whilst  the  small  breadth  opposed 
little  resistance  in  dividing  the  water,  the  extreme 
length  made  room  fur  many  rowers,  and  gave  great 
impetus  to  the  attacks  of  the  beak.  The  bow  curved 
upwards,  forming  a  circular  beak,  which  was  faced 
with  iron  :  or  else  it  receded  suddenly,  having  a  single 
sharp  point,  like  a  ploughshare,  projecting  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  intended  to  open  the  side 
of  an  antagonist,  and  cause  her  destruction.  Fre- 
quently the  beak  was  formed  to  represent  a  lion, 
tiger,  or  other  ravenous  beast  calculated  to  inspire 
terror.    It  was  always  surmounted  by  the  national 
emblem  ;  thus  an  owl  stood  on  the  prow  of  an  Athe- 
nian galley  ;  a  cock  on  a  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian, 
and  the  eagle  on  a  Roman.    Here  or  at  the  stern 
were  also  placed  the  ensigns  and  standards,  and 
trumpeters,  standing  beside  them,  sounding  their 
shrill  blasts  to  inspire  courage  at  the  moment  of 
onset.    From  the  bow  to  the  stern  there  extended  a 
flooring  or  deck,  which  served  as  a  battle-field  for 
the  mailed  and  heavy  armed  soldiers  who  fought. 
The  stern  was  covered  with  a  circular  shed  or  pavilion, 
richly  carved  and  decorated  with  streamers  and  tro- 
phies. Under  this  was  placed  the  tutela,  representing 
some  patron  deity,  to  which  sacrifices  and  prayers  were 
offered,  and  which  was  held  so  sacred  as  to  furnish  a 
sanctuary  to  whoever  took  refuge  there.    From  this 
elevated  station,  too,  the  commander  surveyed  the 
tight  and  directed  the  efforts  of  his  followers.  There 
were  two  distinct  classes  of  officers  and  men  in  each 
galley.  The  commander  of  the  soldiers  was  supreme, 
and  under  him  the  pilot,  who  took  his  station  abaft, 
at  the  side  of  the  steersman,  directed  all  necessary 
evolutions  and  manoeuvres.    The  pilot  was  assisted 
in  the  command  of  the  sailors  by  his  mate,  and  by  the 
agitator  or  encourager  of  the  rowers,  whilst  a  musi- 
cian marked  the  measure  of  the  stroke,  and,  by  the 
harmony  of  his  voice  and  instrument,  inspirited  the 
rowers  when  weary  with  toil.    As  for  the  rowers 
themselves,  they  were  placed  below  deck  on  rows  of 
benches,  ascending  above  each  other  diagonally,  the 
bench  of  one  serving  for  the  footstool  of  his  comrade 
immediately  above  and  behind  him.   We  read  of  five 
benched,  eight  benched,  and  even  forty  benched 
galleys  ;  but  this  cannot  possibly  mean,  as  many  sup- 
pose, so  many  distinct  hanks  of  rowers.    (See  the 
article  Galley,  where  various  theories  regarding  the 
constitution  of  the  ancient  war-vessels  are  given.) 
We  have  already  said  that  the  rowers  were  distinct 
from  the  soldiers  who  fought,  for  rowing  was  esteem- 
ed a  great  drudgery,  and  was  not  unfreqneiHly,  in 
ancient  as  in  modern  times,  the  punishment  of  male- 
factors, who  were  chained  perpetually  to  the  benches 


on  which  they  rowed.  1 1  was,  |>erhaps,  from  the  infu- 
sion of  such  unamiable  male  rials,  that  Motors  came 
to  be  esteemed  infamous  and  wicked  wretches,  totally 
destitute  of  humanity  and  religion.  Galleys  wen* 
steered  with  oars  run  on  the  quarters,  and  managed  by 
men  standing  near  the  pilots,  and  ready  to  obey  their 
orders.  Sails  were  also  used  to  ease  the  rowers,  and 
attain  a  greater  velocity,  when  the  wind  was  fair ; 
both  masts  and  yards  were,  however,  always  taken 
down  and  stowed  out  of  tlie  way,  on  the  eve  of  an 
engagement,  and  the  oars  alone  used,  thus  enabling 
the  galley  to  move  and  turn  without  reference  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind.  These  sails  were  sometimes 
made  of  variegated  stripes,  and  we  occasionally  read 
of  die  galley  of  an  emperor  or  an  admiral  having  sails 
of  purple,  embroidered  with  gold.  The  body  of  the 
vessel  was  tastefully  painted,  representing  gods, 
animals,  or  historic  scenes,  and  sometimes  the  oar- 
blades  were  richly  gilded. 

Such  were  the  locomotive  means  of  the  galley.  Its 
means  of  offence  consisted  in  the  various  weapons 
and  missiles  used  on  land.    Javelins  and  arrows 
were  discharged  in  showers  from  the  deck,  or  from 
turrets  at  the  bow  and  stern.    As  a  protection  from 
these,  a  curtain  of  hides  was  used,  from  behind  which 
the  soldiers  discharged  their  missiles  in  return,  or 
thrust  with  very  long  spears,  used  only  at  sea.  In 
the  centre  were  engines  from  which  rocks  were  pro- 
jected of  sufficient  sise  to  sink  a  ship  ;  and,  as  the 
combatants  approached,  great  masses  of  iron,  Jrom 
their  form  called  dolphin*,  were  let  down  from  the 
elevation  of  the  mast-head,  and  sometimes  passed 
through  the  bottom  of  an  adversary,  to  his  inevitable 
destruction.    Battering  rams,  which  were  beams 
pointed  with  iron,  were  also  suspended  from  the 
mast,  and  forced  with  destructive  effect  against  the 
enemy's  side.    But  the  great  means  of  annoyance 
was  the  attack  of  the  beak ;  and,  in  order  to  make 
it  with  complete  effect,  it  was  very  desirable  to  gain 
the  wind,  so  as  to  bear  down  upon  an  adversary  with 
the  greatest  velocity,  demolish  his  oars,  open  his  side, 
or  even  overturn  and  run  down  the  vessel.  Earthen 
pots  of  live  coals  and  pitch,  and  of  combustibles  ready 
to  combine  ami  burst  forth  in  flames,  were  either  cast 
from  ship  to  ship,  or  so  suspended  over  the  beak, 
that  when  the  shock  took  place  they  would  mil  on 
the  deck  of  the  assailed.   It  is  said  of  Hannibal,  an 
ancestor  of  the  great  Hannibal,  that  he  threw,  on  one 
occasion,  pots  containing  live  snakes  upon  the  enemy's 
deck,  and,  as  he  had  conjectured,  filled  the  crew  with 
horror  at  so  unwonted  an  attack,  and  availed  himself 
of  their  consternation  in  securing  the  victory.  Fire 
ships  were  also  used  at  this  early  period  with  destruc- 
tive effect.  The  line  of  battle  was  usually  triangular, 
the  admiral's  ship  being  at  the  angle  in  advance,  and 
the  line  of  store-ships  forming  the  base.    Before  en- 
trnging,  it  was  usual  for  the  admiral  to  pass  in  a  small 
boat  throughout  his  fleet,  haranguing  his  followers, 
and  urging  them  to  do  their  duly.    Thus  inspirited, 
a  shout  ol  anticipated  triumph  would  pass  from  ship 
to  ship ;  and  when  the  gilded  shield  was  at  length 
displayed  as  a  signal  for  battle,  the  shrill  trumpets 
sent  forth  Uieir  blasts,  and  the  combatants  rushed  to 
the  encounter,  rending  the  air  with  shouts  and  wax 
songs.  The  liattle  won,  the  victors  returned  to  port, 
towing  their  prises,  their  ships  being  decorated  with 
fragments  of  the  wrecks,  themselves  crowned  with 
laurel,  and  singing  pawns  to  Apollo.    The  richest 
of  the  spoil  was  reserved  as  an  oblation  to  the  gods, 
and  broken,  or  even  entire  galleys  were  placed  in  the 
precincts  of  the  temples. 

Such  was  Die  state  of  naval  warfare,  until  the 
Romans,  incited  by  their  contest  with  Carthage  for 
the  possession  of  Sicily,  first  turned  their  attention  to 
naval  affairs.    Snch  was  the  invincible  daring  of  this 
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nation,  that,  having  scarce  ever  dreamed  of  nnviga- 
they  yet  resolved  lo  attack  the  Carthaginians  cm 
their  own  element.  At  this  conjecture,  a  Cartha- 
ginian cruiser,  accidently  stranded  on  their  shore-, 
furnished  them  with  a  model.  But  where  should 
thry  procure  mariners  to  mnn  their  galleys  ?  This 
difficulty  yielded  to  Roman  resolution.  Benches 
were  established  on  the  land  ;  the  recruits  were 
placed  with  their  oars,  as  if  embarked,  and  au  officer, 
standing  in  a  conspicuous  position,  made  signs  with 
■is  hand,  to  indicate  the  instant  when  they  should 
together  dip  their  oars,  and  then  sweep  them 
with  a  concerted  movement  of  the  arras  and  Ixidy. 
In  this  way,  a  sufficient  number  of  men  were  taught 
to  row.  during  the  construction  of  the  galleys,  and  a 
fleet  of  1JJ0  vessels,  with  nearly  40,000  oarsmen  and 
soldiers,  was  equipped  for  sea.  Before  sailing, 
however,  to  meet  the  enemy,  these  hastily  manu- 
factured sailors  were  exercised  for  some  time  on 
hoard  the  galleys.  After  all  it  was  probable  that 
this  fleet  was  as  awkward  and  unmanageable  as 
might  have  been  expected,  and  that  the  consul 
Duilius,  ere  he  bad  long  been  to  sea  with  it,  dis- 
covered tliat,  though  he  had  copied  much  from  the 
Carthaginians,  there  was  much  still  that  had  escaped 
him.  For  we  find  him  soon  calling  up  his  ingenuity 
to  devise  some  means  of  neutralizing  the  superior 
skill  and  seamanship  of  the  Carthaginians  ;  this  he 
effected  by  the  invention  of  the  corvut.  It  was  a 
bridge  or  platform  planted  at  the  bow,  and  which 
could  be  turned  at  pleasure  from  side  to  side,  or 
hoisted  up  to  a  mast  erected  for  the  purpose.  At 
length  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight,  and  prepared  for 
battle.  The  Carthaginians,  being  superior  in  num- 
bers, and  still  more  so  in  experience  and  skill,  were 
i!Ud  with  contempt  at  the  rude  appearance  of  the 
Roman  galleys,  and  their  more  clumsy  evolutions. 
They  were  certain  of  victory.  Nevertheless,  as  they 
approached  nearer,  the  awkward  appendage  at  the 
bow,  which  had  at  first  excited  ridicule,  began  to 
inspire  mistrust.  This  was  augmented  when  they 
found  that  the  Romans  paused  not  to  discharge  their 
missiles,  but,  receiving  those  of  the  Carthaginians, 
steered  boldly  on.  until  each  Roman  ealley  had 
struck  an  enemy,  when  the  ropes  that  held  the  corvut 
suspended  to  the  mast  being  loosed,  it  fell  with  ratal 
force  upon  his  deck,  crushing  those  who  had  collected 
to  defend  the  entrance.  The  bars  of  sharpened  iron 
with  which  the  bottom  of  the  bridge  was  armed, 
transfixed  the  deck,  with  those  who  stood  in  the  way, 
and  the  two  galleys  remained  firmly  grappled.  And 
now  the  Romans,  receiving  the  enemy's  arrows  on 
their  shields,  raised  their  war-cry,  and  rustled,  sword 
in  hand,  to  the  assault;  seamanship  and  skill  were 
set  aside,  and  courage  and  personal  prowess  became 
the  arbiters  of  the  contest.  The  former  confidence 
of  the  Carthaginians  was  only  equalled  by  their  pre- 
sent consternation.  Great  and  terrible  was  the 
slaughter.  Eighty  galleys  were  either  taken  or  de- 
stroyed, among  them  the  famous  galley  of  Hannibal, 
the  Carthaginian  admiral,  which  had  once  belonged 
to  Pyrrhfts.  The  admiral  himself  narrowly  escaped 
in  a  small  boat.  This  victory,  if  we  consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  battle  was  fought,  is 
inferior  to  none  in  history.  It  was  duly  estimated  at 
Rome ;  the  moat  extraordinary  honours  were  decreed 
to  Duilius,  he  being  the  first  Roman  who  enjoyed  a 
naval  triumph.  A  rostral  column  was  also  erected  to 
him,  upon  which  were  placed  the  beaks  of  the  Car- 
thaginian galleys.  This  columna  rottrata  is  still  seen 
and  admired  in  old  Rome,  where  the  stranger  does 
not  fail  to  visit  it,  and  where,  turning  from  the 
humiliating  picture  of  modem  degeneracy,  he  traces 
with  pleasure  an  inscription  which  recalls  die  best 
days  of  the  republic. 


I  From  this  time  until  the  invention  of  cannon, 
naval  warfare  underwent  little  variation.  The  em- 
perors of  Constantinople  continued  to  observe  the 
same  system  of  annoyance  and  defence  in  their  navy, 
which  must  have  been  considerable,  as  we  read  of  an 
expedition  sent  to  subdue  Crete,  consisting  of  ¥00 
ships  and  49,000  men.  They  wisely  reduced  the 
height  of  their  galleys,  using  none  but  dromonet  of 
two  tiers,  having  in  all  100  oars,  rowed  by  as  many 
men.  A  level  platform  covered  the  rowers,  upon 
which  the  soldiers  drew  up  and  fought  as  upon  land. 
The  captain  stood  at  the  poop  between  the  two 
steersmen,  whence  he  directed  the  efforts  of  his 
followers.  Thence,  loo,  he  discovered  and  obeyed 
the  signals  of  his  admiral — an  invention  already  in- 
troduced  to  signify  orders  at  a  distance.  The  line  of 
battle  was  somewhat  changed ;  from  a  triangle  it 
had  become  a  crescent.  The  horns  pointed  rear- 
ward, and  the  admirals  stationed  in  the  centre  began 
the  attack.  The  same  means  of  annoyance  were 
still  employed:  arrows  were  shot  from  bows  and 
cross-bows  ;  javelins  were  discharged  from  engines ; 
and  huge  rocks  were  projected  from  machines,  which, 
we  are  told,  often  found  their  way  through  the  deck 
and  bottom  of  the  hostile  vessel,  destroying  both  gal- 
ley and  crew.  But  the  most  dreadful  weapon  then 
in  use  was  the  iron  tube,  from  which  the  Creek  fire 
was  projected  in  streams  upon  the  vessel  and  crew  of 
an  enemy.  This  combustible,  which  had  been  much 
earlier  used,  in  the  less  destructive  form  of  missiles, 
was  of  such  fearful  activity  that  nothing  could  resist 
it,  and  water,  instead  of  extinguishing,  did  but  aug- 
ment its  fury.  Terrible  must  it  have  been  to  the 
northern  pirates,  of  whom  we  are  told  that,  imitating 
those  of  their  countrymen  who  had  invaded  Europe 
by  other  routes,  they  descended  in  canoes,  by  the 
Borysthenes,  into  the  Black  sea.  Having  plundered 
its  shores,  they  were  hastening  to  seise  upon  Con- 
stantinople, when  they  were  met  by  the  fleet  of  the 
emperor.  Hardly  had  they  raised  the  war-shout,  as 
they  paddled  their  canoes  to  the  assault,  when  they 
were  met  by  well-directed  streams  of  liquid  fire, 
Issuing  from  the  prow  of  every  Grecian  galley.  Con- 
sternation seised  them,  and  they  plunged  into  the 
sea,  happy  in  having  yet  the  alternative  of  a  choice 
of  deaths.*  Though  the  attack  of  beaks  was  still  con- 
tinued, less  importance  was  now  attached  to  the  point 
of  gaining  the  wind.  In  order  to  escape  from  the 
torture  of  the  fire-tube,  it  was  more  usual  at  once  to 
grapple  broadside  to  broadside,  and,  while  the  rowers 
assailed  each  other  with  pikes  through  their  row- 
ports,  the  soldiers  rushed,  with  sword  and  buckler, 
to  the  attack,  fighting  desperately,  hand  to  hand. 
Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  history  of  those  limes,  we  so 
frequently  read  of  ten,  twenty,  and  even  thirty  thou- 
sand men,  slain  in  a  single  naval  encounter. 

At  length,  a  great  revolution  in  naval  warfare 
was  brought  about  by  the  introduction  of  cannon. 
They  were  first  used  by  the  Venetians  against  the 
Genoese,  in  1370.  It  is  a  little  singular,  when  we 
consider  their  efficacy  for  the  destruction  of  ships, 
that  they  should  not  have  been  employed  for  this 
purpose  until  a  whole  century  from  their  first  use  in 
Europe  by  the  Saracens,  in  the  defence  of  Niebla, 
and  nearly  thirty  years  from  Uieir  general  introduc- 
tion, as  an  implement  of  war  oil  land,  at  the  siege  of 


*  The  Greek  fire  has  lately  been  reinvented  liy  an  American, 
of  the  name  of  Brown  He  discharge*  it  like  any  other  fluid, 
from  a  common  engine,  and,  from  it*  retinnu*  and  coheiive 
nature,  projects  it  much  farther.  A*  it  pa*«rs  out  of  the  tube 
Into  the  open  air,  a  match.  placed  at  the  end,  convert*  it  into  a 
liquid  fire,  of  a  dentnu-tive  energy,  not  at  all  interior  to  what  in 
attributed  to  that  of  the  Greek*.  He  ha»  offered  hit  invention 
to  the  American  government:  ant.  a*  connected  wiUi  a  sy»- 
tem  of  »te*m-hntterie*  for  Uie  defence  of  a  coait,  it  w  oukl  prova 
terribly  ■flfcauluilS. 
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Alewtiras.  When  first  introduced,  the  OUMWn  were 
mounted  on  the  deck  which  covered  the  rowers,  and 
were  either  made  to  protnuie  over  the  rail,  or  else 
were  poinUrl  through  port  holes  pierced  through  the 
bulwark  which  defended  the  crew.  In  the  gatieut, 
which  was  first  used  at  Lepanto,  there  was  one  row 
of  porta  between  the  oars,  and  then  batteries  of 
heavier  cannon  upon  the  poop  and  forecastle.  Not- 
withstanding ail  these  innovations,  we  aliall  yet  find 
tiiat  the  ancient  mode  of  naval  warfare  was,  in  a 
great  measure,  maintained  in  that  renowned  naval 
battle,  the  battle  of  Lepanto. 

The  battle  of  Lepanto  was  fought  between  the 
papal,  Venetian,  and  Spanish  fleets,  and  that  of 
Selim,  sultan  of  Constantinople.  I n  September,  1 57 1 , 
the  Christian  fleet  was  collected,  and  made  ready,  in 
the  port  of  Messina.  It  consisted  of  250  ships, 
mmmcd  by  50,000  men,  and  was  placed  under  the 
command  of  dou  John  of  Austria,  natural  sun  of 
Charles  V.,  for  whom  expressly  the  title  of  generalis- 
simo was  then  invented.  The  pope,  having  pro- 
claimed a  general  season  of  fasting  and  prayer 
throughout  Christendom,  sent  a  strong  corps  of 
ecclesiastics  to  officiate  in  the  fleet,  and  a  consecrated 
standard  to  be  displayed  from  the  ship  of  the  admiral. 
Absolution  was  promised  to  every  sinner  who  should 
fight  for  the  faith,  and  heaven  was  opened  to  the 
slain.  Don  John  was  urged  to  give  immediate 
battle,  and  to  feel  secure  of*  victory.  Selim,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  not  backward  in  preparing  to  meet 
the  danger.  Though  part  of  his  forces  was  still 
employed  in  reducing  the  island  of  Cyprus,  which 
was  the  original  subject  of  contention,  he  yet  sue- 
ceeded  in  equipping  a  fleet  still  larger  than  that  of 
the  Christians.  It  was  intrusted  to  the  pacha  All, 
who  proved  himself  well  worthy  of  the  charge. 
Nor  was  the  sultan  slow,  on  his  side,  in  promising  all 
sorts  of  good  things  to  the  defenders  of  the  faith, 
and  in  picturing  the  joys  of  a  Mohammedan  paradise, 
as  the  prise  of  martyrdom.  Both  parties  were  to 
fight  the  battle  of  the  Mom  High.  The  two  fleets 
came  together  in  the  gulf  of  Lepanto.  What  the 
Christians  wanted  in  numbers,  they  made  up  in 
superiority  of  equipment.  The  prows  of  their  gal- 
leys were  closer,  and  better  defended,  and  their 
soldiers  better  provided  with  offensive  and  defensive 
armour.  They  made  general  use  of  helmets,  coats 
of  mail,  and  fire-arms,  whilst  many  of  the  Turks 
defended  their  bodies  with  large  leathern  shields, 
and  had  no  more  destructive  missiles  than  arrows. 
Moreover,  fortune  turned  against  them  at  the  moment 
of  onset;  for  the  wind,  which  had  hitherto  been 
favourable  to  them,  now  blew  in  the  sails  of  the 
Christians.  The  battle,  as  of  old,  began  with  the 
admirals.  Don  John  and  Ali,  after  a  short  cannon- 
ade, closed  and  grappled.  Both  crews  rushed  to  the 
assault,  meeting,  in  deadly  struggle,  upon  the  gun- 
wales. Three  times  did  the  Spaniards  gain  the  deck 
of  their  adversary,  and  as  often  were  tliey  driven 
back.  Perhaps  the  Turks  would  tutve  followed  up 
their  advantage  to  complete  victory,  had  not  don 
John,  in  tlint  critical  moment,  received  a  timely  re- 
inforcement of  200  men.  By  their  assistance,  the 
Turk  was  agnin  boartled,  and  no  longer  with  doubt- 
ful success.  The  slaughter  was  indiscriminate  and 
terrible,  the  crescent  being  quickly  lowered,  and 
replaced  by  the  cross,  whilst  the  severed  head  of 
Ali,  planted  on  a  pole,  and  hoisted  at  his  own  mast- 
hern),  til :ed  the  breast  of  his  followers  with  momen- 
tary consternation.  Scarce  was  this  result  manifest, 
ere  the  cry  of  t'ictoria!  victoria  !  pealed  from  the 
ships  of  the  Christians ;  and,  led  on  by  a  host  of 
heroes— a  Colonna,  a  Veniero,  a  Doria — they  rushed 
furiously  upon  the  enemy.  Nor  did  the  Turks  tamely 
yield  the  victory,  which  they  had,  of  late,  so  often 


won.  The  ships  grappled ;  the  enemies  fought  hand 
to  liand,  and  sword  to  cimeter ,  pikes,  javelins,  and 
arrows,  cannons,  matcldocks,  and  arquebusses.  aided 
the  fury  uf  the  combatants.  Turks  and  Christians 
fi.nl  never  fought  so  valiantly,  though  that  wan, 
emphatically,  the  age  of  daring.  At  length,  whilst 
the  result  was  yet  doubtful,  the  Turkish  galley- 
slaves,  taking  courage  at  the  partial  success  of  their 
fellow-Christians,  and  dreading  the  effect  of  the  re- 
verse upon  thnr  own  condition,  suddenly  rose,  broke 
their  chains,  attacking  their  masters  with  them,  or 
with  whatever  other  weapons  fury  furnished  them, 
and  repaid  them,  in  a  few  short  moments,  for  years 
of  cruelty.  In  an  opposite  manner,  the  criminals 
who  performed  the  same  office  at  the  oar  in  the 
Spanish  and  Italian  galleys,  having  asked  leave  of 
their  officers,  and  been  unchained  and  armed,  boarded 
the  enemy  with  a  fury  rendered  irresistible  by  despair, 
a  recklessness  which  had  nothing  to  lose,  and  the 
double  liope  of  meriting  liberty  or  obtaining  mar- 
tyrdom. At  length,  the  few  Turks  that  remained 
began  to  think  of  flight.  Thirty  galleys  alone 
escaped  to  Constantinople,  through  the  skill  of  the 
intrepid  corsair  Ulucciali,  who  carried  away  the 
standard  of  Malta,  as  a  trophy.*  A  few  readied  the 
neighbouring  shore,  and  abandoned  their  ships  ;  ISO 
were  taken ;  the  rest  were  either  sunk,  bunted,  or 
battered  to  pieces  ;  10,000  Turks  were  taken,  25,000 
slain  ;  15,000  Christians  were  released  from  tfie  ser- 
vitude of  the  oar.  Nor  was  the  victory  cheaply  pur- 
chased— 10.000  Christians  were  among  the  number 
of  the  victims.  Beautiful  had  been  the  display  of 
the  encountering  fleets,  but  now  how  changed  the 
spectacle !  Sliattered  fragments  of  wrecks  and 
masts  covered  the  sea,  which  was  everywhere 
streaked  with  human  blood,  or  strewed  with  limbs 
and  disfigured  corpses.  The  whole  of  Kurope  re- 
sounded with  shouts  for  this  glorious  victory,  and 
with  the  praises  of  its  hero.  He  was  pronounced 
the  greatest  warrior  of  the  age ;  the  Christians  of 
Macedonia  and  Albania  tendered  him  the  sovereignty 
of  their  country ;  and,  as  for  the  pope,  when  the 
news  reached  him,  he  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  in 
a  holy  ecstasy,  **  '1  here  was  a  man  sent  of  God, 
whose  name  was  John." 

The  rapid  improvements  which  the  discovery  of 
America  effected  in  naval  architecture,  for  commer- 
cial purposes,  extended  equally  to  its  other  branches. 
A  gradual  improvement  took  place  in  the  form  and 
adaptation  of  ships  of  war,  and  they  were,  at  the 
same  time,  progressively  increased  in  force  and  site, 
until,  before  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century,  we 
already  read  of  Spanish  and  Portuguese  ships  of 
eighty  and  ninety  guns.  In  the  last  century,  ships 
of  war  at  length  attained  a  sixe  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  maximum  ;  for  nature  herself  has  set 
bounds,  to  surpass  which  would  be,  if  not  impossible, 
at  least  inconvenient.  Many  harbours  exclude  ves- 
sels of  excessive  depth ;  the  trees  of  which  ships  are 
made  do  not  exceed  a  certain  growth  ;  and  man,  who 
is  to  construct,  equip,  and  finally  maiKruvre  these 
wondrous  machines  upon  the  deep,  though  able  to 
effect  much  by  an  advantageous  application  of  bis 
strength,  and  by  concerted  efforts,  is  yet  a  being  of 
limited  powers.    The  English  Caledonia,  Uie  French 


*  The  Corsair  carried  awsy  a  more  precious  treasure  in  Use 
person  of  the  port-hern  Cervantes.  Hi*  Intrepidity  hud  hur- 
ried him  anviiR  ihe  first  on  board  of  the  enemy'*  galley,  to 
which  hi*  own  was  yrrappled  ;  but  In*  comrade*  were  repulsed, 
the  erapneU  broken,  and  he,  left  wounded  on  the  deck,  w«a 
carried  away  by  Uie  renegadu,  as  he  him-clf  tells  us.  in  llw 
beautiful  episode  of  El  Capfiro,  "  the  only  captive  WiuRf  uj 
many  liberated,  toe  only  sad  among  so  many  rejoicing  Chrta- 
tian*.'  The  matter  might,  however,  have  hern  worse.  Had 
Cervantes  leeu  slain,  iii'tend  of  taken  at  lepanto.  we  had 
never  known  On-  valiant  don  Quixote,  nor  the  facetious 
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Cammrrc*  de  Mar$eill*$t  and  the  Santiuima  Trinidad,  I 
11. u  j  almost  be  looked  upon  as  magnificent  monsters. 
*1  he  ship  carrying  one  hundred  guns,  on  three  uni- 
U  >rm  decks,  may  be  considered  as  ttie  best  adapted 
to  unite  forraidableness  and  efficiency. 

When  this  increase  of  site  took  place,  the  oar 
cx-ased  to  he  a  fit  agent  to  wove  so  weighty  a 
ru&riuiie,  and  it  only  remained,  by  the  adaptation  of 
kails  t»  make  the  most  of  that  which  nature  has 
placed  at  our  disposal,  in  the  restless  and  ever- 
moving  element  which  surrounds  us.  Galleys  liave 
tieen  long  discontinued  on  the  ocean,  and  are  now 
only  used  in  the  Mediterranean,  where  immemorial 
«ajje  renders  every  thing  hereditary.  With  this 
rvvoiutkin  in  the  manner  of  propelling  vessels  of 
war,  an  equal  one  was  introduced  in  the  method  of 
fighting.  Their  augmented  site  rendered  it  more 
tucoavenient  to  grapple  and  fight  hand  to  liand,  and 
risked  the  destruction  of  both  ships,  if  the  weather 
were  tempestuous.  Hence  this  mode  of  combat  was 
rarely  resorted  to  ;  and  battering  with  cannon,  at  a 
favourable  distance,  until  one  party  or  the  oilier 
M-n M  i. ,  I .rcame  the  ordinary  mode  of  naval  warfare. 
This  we  shall  now  exemplify,  by  briefly  describing 
the  present  mode  of  engagement,  and  relating  a  few 
instances  of  modern  naval  battles  between  single 
ship*  and  fietls. 

When  two  adverse  shins  come  in  sight  of  each 
otWr  upoa  the  ocean,  accident  decides,  usually,  which 
r*  to  windward.  To  be  to  windward,  or  to  die  side 
from  which  the  wind  comes,  is  always  esteemed  an 
advantage.  1  f  the  weather  ship  be  of  inferior  force, 
it  enables  her  to  keep  out  of  action  much  longer,  and, 
though  a  poorer  sailer,  she  may  do  so  until  the  inter- 
vention of  night  increases  the  chances  of  escape.  If, 
however,  the  weather  ship  be  of  superior  force,  she 
t»  enabled  to  bear  at  once  down,  and  direct  her  head 
upon  the  enemy,  and,  having  the  advantage  in  sail- 
mg.  must  soon  be  alongside  of  her.  We  will,  how- 
ever, suppose  a  case  in  w  hich  two  equal  ships  meet, 
and  are  mutually  anxious  to  engage.  Then,  also, 
the  weather  gage  is  an  advantage,  for  the  ship  to 
lee- ward,  careening  to  the  breese,  exposes  her  side 
below  wind  and  water,  and,  if  struck  there,  and 
afterwards  forced  to  tack  and  change  her  careen,  or 
if  merely  brought  upright,  the  shot-holes  thus  made 
are  thrown  out  of  the  reach  of  repairs  from  without, 
and  may  cause  her  sinking.  The  ship  to  windward, 
on  the  contrary,  lias  her  lee-side  exposed  to  the  attack, 
and  the  ordinary  water-line  depressed  below  the  sur- 
face, in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  breese.  In 
Ibis  situation,  if  she  receives  dangerous  shot-holes  at 
Hie  water's  edge,  by  changing  her  tack,  she  may 
bring  them  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  stop  the  leaks. 
Being  to  windward,  moreover,  confers  the  advantage 
t»f  heaving  up  at  pleasure  to  cross  an  enemy's  bow, 
•r  stem,  for  the  purpose  of  a  raking  fire. 

Assuming  the  advantage  of  the  weather-gage,  let 
us  ptvpare  for  action.  Topsails,  top- gallant  sails, 
jib,  and  .«panker,  with  the  courses  Imuled  up,  ready 
to  be  set  again,  are  good  sails  to  fight  under,  for 
with  them  your  ship  is  under  perfect  command  to 
advance,  manoeuvre ,  or  lie  to.  If  there  is  an  ap- 
pearance of  squally  weather,  it  is  well  to  have  a  reef 
ia  the  topsails,  in  anticipation.  The  crew  are  called 
to  quarters  hy  beat  of  drum,  every  roan  going  to  lite 
station  which  has  been  rendered  familiar  to  him  by 
frequent  training,  under  the  eye  of  his  officers.  The 
eomawnder.  standing  in  a  conspicuous  station  on  the 
quarter-deck,  watches  his  own  ship  and  the  enemy, 
and  conveys  the  order  that  the  occasion  may  require 
l>y  voire,  or  through  the  medium  of  his  aids.  Under 
him,  the  first  lieutenant  commands  the  offensive  and 
oVCrmive  operations,  and  effects  the  various  evolu- 
tions which  he  may  direct,  in  relation  to  the  position 
v. 


of  the  ship.  The  clues  are  stoppered,  to  keep  the; 
sails  spread  in  the  event  of  the  sheets  being  ?hot 
away,  and  lite  yards  are  hung  in  chains,  to  obviate  u 
like  inconvenience  from  the  cutting  of  the  ties.  The 
carpenter  rigs  the  pumps  to  prepare  for  a  leak,  col- 
lects his  shot-plugs  to  stop  holes  in  the  side,  mul 
fishes  of  wood  to  strengthen  a  most,  or  yard,  llmt 
may  be  wounded,  and  in  danger  of  falling.  The 
surgeon  prepares,  in  the  cockpit,  to  relieve  lite 
wounded.  Tubs  of  water  are  collected  in  the  tops, 
channels,  and  on  deck,  to  be  ready  to  extinguish 
fire;  the  decks  are  wet,  to  prevent  the  explosion  of 
powder,  and  put  out  sparks  that  may  fall  there,  and 
also  sanded  to  prevent  the  men  from  slipping  when 
splashy  Willi  blood  or  water.  Filially,  plenty  of 
wads  and  shot,  round,  grape,  and  canister,  ure  col- 
lected beside  the  guns,  and  the  magasine  is  opened 
and  lit  by  the  gunner  and  his  crew,  who  prepare  lo 
pass  the  cartridges  to  the  powder-boys. 

And  now,  liaving  given  three  cheers,  you  bear 
down  upon  the  enemy.  It  is  a  great  object,  in  let- 
tering from  ship  to  ship,  to  rake  your  enemy,  if 
possible  ;  that  is,  to  get  across  his  bow,  or  stern,  out 
of  reach  of  his  guns,  whilst  yours  sweep  the  whole 
length  of  his  deck,  with  fatal  execution.  If  it  is 
desirable  to  rake  your  enemy,  it  is  equally  so  to  avoid 
being  raked  in  return.  This  double  advantage  can 
only  be  attained  by  superior  sailing,  or  by  great  skill 
in  manoeuvring.  In  directing  your  tire,  it  is  best  to 
aim  between  wind  and  water,  and  also  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  masts,  for  in  this  way  the  enemy  may  be 
soonest  disabled,  and  a  victory  gained  with  the  least 
destruction  of  life.  If,  on  the  contrary,  your  own 
spars  be  so  disabled  that  the  enemy ,  having  the  worst 
in  other  respects,  might  yet  effect  his  escape,  faun 
your  inability  to  make  sail  in  pursuit ;  or  even  in  the 
more  desperate  case  of  your  being  every  way  worsted, 
you  may  yet  profit  of  your  situation  to  bear  down 
and  board,  as  the  last  alternative.  In  the  cast  of 
this  last  chance,  a  Itopeless  cause  tuBy  sometimes  be 
restored  ;  for,  iu  boarding,  headlong  valour,  ofiener 
than  numbers,  decides  the  struggle.  When  the 
enemy  signifies  that  he  yields,  by  hauling  down  his 
colours,  a  prise-master  and  crew  are  detailed ;  the 
prisoners  are  removed  and  chained,  and  as  much 
exertion  is  made  in  repairing  damages  as  was  before 
exercised  in  effecting  them. 

Of  all  the  naval  Iwtlles,  in  ancient  or  modern 
times,  none  has  ever  been  more  obstinately  contested 
than  that  which  took  plate,  during  the  American 
revolution,  between  the  lion  Homme  Richard,  as  she 
was  called  (after  doctor  Franklin  s  Poor  Richard), 
and  the  British  frigate  Serapis.  The  first  was  com- 
manded by  commodore  Paul  Jones,  the  last  by  com- 
modore Pearson,  a  very  distinguished  officer.  1  he- 
Richard  carried  fifty-six  guns,  and  380  men ;  the. 
Serapis  fifty-nine  guns,  and  320  men.  The  former 
was  old  and  decayed,  with  a  motley  battery,  throw- 
ing only  282  pounds  at  the  single  broadside,  and 
twenty  of  her  best  men,  with  the  second  lieutenant, 
were  absent  during  the  whole  action.  The  Serapi>, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  new  ship,  of  approved  con  .„ 
struction,  considered  the  fastest  sailer  in  the  British 
navy ;  and,  besides  her  superiority  in  number  of 
guns,  they  were  of  heavy  calibre,  throwing  34  ) 
pounds  at  a  single  broadside.  Jones,  having  oorne 
down  to  cut  off  the  Baltic  fleet  from  the  harbour  of 
Scarborough,  the  Serapis  and  her  consort  stood  out, 
to  divert  the  attention  of  the  American  ships,  and 
give  tlte  convoy  time  lo  escape.  In  this  way  the 
buttle  began.  One  of  Jones's  consorts  engaged  the 
consort  of  the  Serapis  ;  the  other  took  no  pari  iu  the 
action  till  towards  its  close,  when  it  fired,  with  equ.il 
injury  upon  both.  No  guns  were  fired  from  «itU  r 
sliip  until  they  approached  witl.iu  pistol  shot,  whtu 
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Pearson  cried  out,  "  What  ship  is  that?"  This  was 
at  eight  in  the  evening.  The  sky  was  beautifully 
clear,  and  the  sea  smooth ; — the  moon,  just  then 
rising,  lit  the  combatants,  whilst  it  enabled  crowds 
of  people,  collected  on  Flamborough  Head,  to  watch 
the  progress  of  the  battle.  When  commodore  Pear- 
son hail  waited  in  vain  for  an  answer  to  his  challenge, 
the  Serapis  opened  a  terrible  fire  upon  the  Richard. 
It  was  at  once  returned ;  but  three  of  the  Richard's 
heaviest  guns  burst  at  the  discharge,  not  only  becom- 
ing lost  for  the  rest  of  the  fight,  but  destroying  more 
men  than  the  whole  broadside  of  the  Serapis,  and 
scattering  death  and  confusion  on  every  side.  The 
battle  had  not  continued  long,  ere  Jones  found  that 
he  was  suffering  so  much  from  the  Serapis  being  able, 
by  her  superior  sailing,  to  choose  raking  positions, 
that  he  would  soon  have  to  yield  if  the  contest  con- 
tinued so  unequal ;  he  therefore  ordered  his  ship  to 
be  laid  on  board  the  Serapis.  This  manoeuvre  did 
not  succeed,  for  the  Richard  could  not  bring  a  single 
gun  to  bear.  Jones  therefore  backed  his  sails,  and 
sheered  off,  when  Pearson,  thinking  the  American 
was  about  to  yield,  because  his  fire  had  ceased,  asked 
him  if  he  struck  ;  to  which  Jones  answered,  that  he 
had  not  yet  begun  to  fight.  He  was  not  long,  how. 
ever,  in  making  a  commencement ;  for,  having  sailed 
by  the  Serapis,  he  once  more  put  his  helm  up,  and 
ran  across  her  bow.  Her  jib-boom  came  over  the 
Richard's  poop,  and  Jones  himself  assisted  the  master 
in  making  the  jib-etay,  which  had  been  shot  away, 
and  hung  down  upon  his  deck,  fast  to  bis  missen- 
mast.  At  the  same  time,  the  anchor  of  the  Serapis 
hooked  one  of  the  Richard's  ports,  so  that  when  pre- 
sently Pearson  anchored,  to  let  his  enemy  sweep  clear 
of  him  with  the  tide,  both  ships  swung  beside  each 
other,  the  stern  of  the  Richard  to  the  bow  of  the 
Serapis,  and  their  starboard  sides  so  close  together 
that  the  gum  met,  mutsle  to  muule ;  the  rammers 
entered  opposite  ports,  and  were  dragged  from  tiiose 
who  used  them,  who  presently  began  assaulting  each 
other.  It  is  a  singular  proof  of  the  coolness  of  Jones, 
that,  while  engaged  with  the  master  in  making  the 
vessels  fast,  he  should  have  thought  to  check  him  for 
his  profanity,  saying,  "  Mr  Stacy,  this  is  no  time  for 
swearing  ;  in  the  next  moment  you  may  be  in  eter- 
nity. Let  us  do  our  duty."  Thus  grappled,  the 
two  ships  kept  up  a  long  and  desperate  struggle  for 
victory.  In  battering,  the  superior  metal  of  the 
Serapis  gave  her  a  decided  advantage ;  her  shot 
went  through  and  through  the  rotten  sides  of  the 
Richard,  cutting  the  men  in  pieces,  and  destroying 
them  with  splinters.  The  rudder  was  destroyed; 
the  quarter  beat  in  ;  and  while  the  water  entered  on 
every  side,  one  of  the  pumps  was  shot  away.  There 
was  already  four  feet  water  in  the  hold,  and  it  was 
gaining.  Upon  this  the  carpenter,  instead  of  con- 
cealing the  ship's  condition  from  all  but  the  captain, 
cried  out  that  bhe  was  sinking.  The  panic  spread. 
The  master-alarms,  moved  by  the  supplications  of  a 
hundred  British  prisoners  confined  below,  released 
them  from  irons ;  and  the  gunner  ran  terrified  on 
deck,  and  bawling  for  quarter.  Among  the  pris- 
oners thus  left  at  large,  one  of  them,  a  shipmaster, 
crawled  through  the  ports  to  the  Serapis,  and  told 
captain  Pearson  to  hold  out,  for  he  had  begun  to 
meditate  a  surrender.  Nevertheless,  Jones  quickly 
recovered  from  his  desperate  position.  He  punished 
the  cowardice  of  the  gunner  by  throwing  his  pistols 
at  him,  one  of  which  fractured  his  skull,  and  precipi- 
tated him  down  the  hatchway.  At  the  same  time, 
he  repulsed  an  attempt  to  Itoard  from  the  Serapis, 
and  removed  the  danger  of  so  many  prisoners  at 
large  below  by  employing  them  at  the  pumps,  and 
telling  them  to  work  or  sink. 

Whilst  the  battle  liad  taken  this  unfavourable  turn 


below,  the  race  of  affairs  was  reversed  above,  by  the 
exertions  of  a  few  men  stationed  in  the  tops  of  the 
Richard.  According  to  Jones's  orders,  they  had  just 
directed  their  fire  into  the  enemy's  tops,  until  not  a 
man  remained  alive,  except  one  in  the  fore-top,  who 
kept  loading  his  musket,  and  dodging,  now  and  then, 
from  behind  the  mast,  to  fire.  This  bold  fellow  was 
at  length  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  Richard's  main- 
top, and  sent  headlong  upon  deck.  And  now  the 
exertions  of  the  sharpshooters  were  all  turned  to 
clearing  the  decks  of  the  Serapis.  Some  of  the 
bravest  even  passed,  by  the  yards,  into  the  tops  of 
the  Serapis,  whence  they  threw  stinkpots,  flasks,  and 
grenades  down  her  hatches,  stifling  her  men,  and 
firing  the  ship  in  various  directions.  At  this  time, 
both  ships  having  taken  fire,  the  cannonade  was  sus- 
pended, to  extinguish  it.  Jones  soon  renewed  H, 
however,  from  some  guns  which  alone  remained  in 
order  on  the  forecastle,  and  which  he  directed  him- 
self. At  the  same  time,  a  grenade,  thrown  from  the 
Serapis's  top,  having  bounded  into  the  lower  deck, 
and  fired  some  loose  powder,  this  communicated  to 
the  cartridges,  which  had  been  brought  from  the 
magazine  faster  than  they  were  used,  and  lay  care- 
lessly upon  the  deck  ;  and  a  general  explosion  took 
place,  by  which  every  man  in  the  neighbourhood  was 
blown  to  pieces,  or  dreadfully  burned.  No  way 
remained  for  commodore  Pearson  to  save  the  rem. 
nam  of  his  crew,  but  to  yield  ;  but  even  this  it  wa* 
not  easy  to  signify,  for  none  of  bis  crew  would  take 
down  the  flag,  which  had  been  nailed,  before  the 
action,  to  its  staff ;  and  he  was  compelled  to  perform 
the  perilous  and  humiliating  task  with  his  own  hand. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  the  Bon  Homme  Richard 
and  Serapis.  The  victory  was  dearly  bought,  for  the 
carnage  on  both  sides  was  terrible.  The  Bon 
Homme  Richard  lost  three  hundred  men,  in  killed 
and  wounded  ;  and  nearly  all  the  last  died,  from  the 
indifferent  care  which  they  received,  and  the  dread- 
ful gale  which  followed  the  battle.  The  loss  of  the 
Serapis  was  nearly  as  great.  Of  the  men  who  were 
blown  up, some  lingered  until  the  flesh  dropped  from 
their  bones,  dying  in  excruciating  agony.  The  Poor 
Riciiard,  assailed  by  fire  and  water,  was  abandoned 
to  her  fate,  and  went  down,  carrying  with  her  many 
of  her  wounded  crew. 

The  battle  of  Trafalgar  is  a  renowned  instance  of 
naval  warfare  by  fleets.  It  occurred  near  Cadis, 
between  the  allied  French  and  Spanish  fleets,  of 
thirty-three  sail  of  the  line,  and  the  British  fleet,  of 
twenty.seven  sail.  The  force  of  the  allies  was  far 
superior  in  ships,  guns,  and  men,  end  they  had  a 
brave  and  skilful  commander  in  admiral  ViDeneuve ; 
but  there  were  circumstances  that  more  than  counter- 
balanced the  disparity.  The  Spaniards  had  no 
national  interest  in  the  struggle,  and  between  them 
and  the  French  there  was  no  cordiality.  The  allied 
ships,  too,  had  been  hastily  refitted,  and,  having  just 
put  to  sea,  were  very  inefficient ;  for  their  crews, 
belonging,  as  they  did,  to  nations  which  had  little* 
commercial  marine  and  few  seamen,  were  made  up, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  soldiers,  who  had  never  been 
long  enough  embarked  to  get  their  sea  legs.  The 
British  ships,  on  the  contrary,  were  in  the  finest 
order ;  their  crews  had  been  actively  employed  dur- 
ing years  of  war;  they  were  commanded  by  veteran 
officers,  each  a  hern  of  many  battles,  all  obeying  one 
only  admiral — Nelson  of  die  Nile. 

Having  taken  his  station  off  Cadis,  Nelson  waited 
the  sailing  of  the  enemy,  who  were  ignorant  of  bis 
force,  and  had  determined  to  pat  to  sea.  October 
19,  1805,  the  frigates  in  shore  repeated  the  signal 
that  the  enemy  were  coming  out ;  on  the  20th,  they 
were  all  at  sea  off  Cadis;  and  on  the  21st,  after 
much  manoeuvring,  the  two  fleets  came  in  sight,  with 
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a  mutual  determination  to  fight.  This  day  had  been 
a  festival  io  the  family  of  Nelson,  because  it  was  the 
anniversary  of  a  victory  gained  by  his  uncle.  To 
Nelson,  whose  peculiar  mind  was  no  stranger  to 
superstition,  the  omen  was  most  welcome.  Yet, 
though  he  expected  to  win  the  battle  that  was  about 
to  be  fought,  he  felt  equally  sure  that  he  would  not 
survive  to  enjoy  it.  He  knew  that  his  life  would  be 
ajiurtl  at  by  theTyrolese  sharpshooters  of  the  enemy, 
and.  far  from  dreading  it,  he  seemed  to  desire  to  die 
ia  the  moment  of  victory.  He  wore,  as  usual,  his 
uniform  of  admiral,  covered  with  stars  and  decora- 
tions, which  could  not  fail  to  attract  the  bullets  of 
the  nfiemen,  and  which  ailed  his  followers  with 
apprehension.  Yet  it  was  in  vain  to  ask  him  to 
remove  them.  Even  when  persuaded  by  Hardy  to 
onfer  other  ships  to  pass  ahead,  he  still  carried  all 
fail  on  the  Victory,  thereby  rendering  it  impossible 
for  Utc  order  to  be  obeyed. — The  allied  fleet  formed 
their  ime  of  battle  on  the  larboard  tack,  the  wind 
being  at  south-west.  Trafalgar  lay  to  leeward,  and 
tike  bay  of  Cadis  was  open  for  escape.  The  ships 
were  drawn  up  in  a  double  line  in  close  order,  the 
intervals  in  the  first  line  being  filled  by  the  ships  of 
the  second,  with  room  to  fire  between.  This  coro- 
the  advantage  of  a  dense,  unassailable 
a  sufficient  interval  to  obviate  the  dl 


contact  anion?  the  ships.    Nelson  bore  down  also  in  | 
a  double  line,  himself  leading  the  left  of  fourteen 
ships  in  the  Victory,  and  Collingwood  in  the  Royal 
Sovereign,  the  right  line  of  thirteen  ships.  His 
object  was  to  break  the  line  of  the  enemy  in  two 
points,  separating  aud  overpowering  them  in  sections 
inferior  to  his  own.    Above  all,  be  directed  his 
captains  to  remember  that  his  object  was  a  close  and 
decisive  action ;  and  that  if  his  signals  were  not 
seen,  no  captain  could  go  wrong  in  placing  himself 
quickly  and  closely  alongside  on  enemy.   The  wind 
was  light,  and  the  British  fleet,  under  a  crowd  of 
sail,  bore  gallantly  before  it,  rising  and  falling  grace- 
fully upon  the  long  swell  that  rolled  towards  the  bay 
of  Cadis.    Nor  was  the  array  of  the  allies  less  noble 
and  imposing,  as  they  firmly  awaited  the  approach  of 
their  enemies,  drawn  up  in  their  double  line,  and 
with  the  sun  shining  full  upon  their  white  sails  and 
frowning  broadsides.  The  scene — the  purpose — were 
full  of  sublimity;  and  to  Nelson,  who,  Independent  of 
his  thirst  of  glory,  fancied  that  in  destroying  French- 
men, he  was  about  to  serve  humanity,  this  moment 
must  itave  been  the  proudest  of  his  life.    As  he 
pawd  upon  his  anticipated  prise,  he  asked  captain 
Blackwood  what  he  would  esteem  a  victory.  The 
answer  was  tiiat,  considering  the  noble  manner  in 
which  battle  was  offered,  the  capture  of  fourteen  sail 
would  be  a  brilliant  result.    "  1  shall  not,"  said  he, 
••  be  satisfied  with  less  than  twenty."  Presently 
Hinckwood  took  leave,  to  return  to  his  own  ship, 
and  expressed  the  hope  soon  to  congratulate  the 
admiral  upon  the  accomplishment  of  his  wish.  Nel- 
son pressed  his  liand  affectionately,  and  said— "Ciod 
biess  you,  Blackwood  !  I  shall  never  see  you  again." 
And  now,  from  the  mast-bead  of  the  Victory  was 
unfurled  that  eloquent  signal—"  England  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  doty  !" — In  consequence  of  the 
second  column  being  steered  more  off  the  wind,  at  a 
less  acute  angle  with  the  enemy's  line,  Collingwood 
came  much  sooner  into  contact  with  it;  broke 
throoeh  it  astern  of  the  Santa  Anna,  firing  raking 
broadsides  on  either  hand  as  he  passed,  and  engaging 
the  Spaniard  to  leeward,  at  the  m moles  of  his  guns. 
At  the  same  lime,  three  or  four  other  ships  gathered 
rvund,  pouring  their  broudsides  into  the  Royal  Sove- 
nrign.     "Sea,"  cried  Nelson,  "how  that  noble 
fellow,  Collingwood,  carries  his  ship  into  action !" 
Am)  Collingwood,  on  his  side,  appreciating  the 


feelings  of  his  chief,  was  just  then  saying  to  his 
captain,  notwitletanding  the  uproar  and  carnage, — 
Rotherham,  what  would  Nelson  give  to  be  here !" 
— Meantime  Nelson  was  bearing  down,  exposed  to  a 
raking  fire  from  all  the  ships  under  his  lee,  without 
being  able  to  return  a  broadside.    His  secretary  was 
killed  beside  him;  directly  after,  a  double-headed 
shot  struck  a  party  of  marines  drawn  up  upon  the 
poop  near  him,  killing  eight  of  them  ;  and  in  another 
minute,  a  shot  passed  between  the  admiral  and  cap- 
tion Hardy.   Each  for  an  instant  believed  the  other 
killed.    At  length  the  Victory,  having  run  between 
two  of  the  enemy's  ships,  opened  both  tier  broadsides 
with  tremendous  effect.  Soon  after,  she  ran  on  board 
the  Redoubtable ;  which  ship  was  closely  engaged 
by  the  British  Temeraire;  and,  another  enemy  having 
fallen  on  board  of  the  Temeraire,  the  whole  four  lay 
desperately  grappled,  broadside  to  broadside.  Whilst 
to  the  left  the  Victory  received  and  answered  the  fire 
of  the  Bucentaure  and  Santissiroa  Trinidad,  on  the 
right  she  depressed  her  guns  so  as  not  to  send  the 
shot  through  Into  the  Temeraire.    The  Redoubtable 
let  down  her  lower  deck  ports,  for  fear  of  being 
boarded  through  them,  but  kept  up  a  fire  from  the 
upper  batteries  and  from  small-armed  men  stationed 
in  the  tops.    From  a  generous  though  mistaken  and 
Quixotic  sense  of  humanity,  Nelson  made  no  use  of 
small  arms  in  the  tops,  either  to  clear  the  enemy's 
decks  and  pick  off  officers,  or  to  silence  the  fire  of 
their  topmen.    To  this  fault  he  owed  his  death  ;  for 
after  he  had  twice  ordered  the  fire  upon  the  Redoubt- 
able to  cease,  because  she  seemed  to  have  struck,  a 
ball,  fired  from  her  mitten-top,  which  was  quite  close 
to  the  poop  of  the  Victory,  struck  his  epaulette,  and 
entered  his  back.    He  fell  with  his  face  upon  the 
deck.   Hardy  turned  round  as  some  men  were  rais- 
ing him. — *■  They  have  done  for  me  at  last,  Hardy," 
said  he.    As  they  carried  him  down  the  ladder,  he 
remarked  that  the  tiller  ropes  had  been  shot  away, 
and  ordered  them  to  be  replaced.   Then  with  his 
handkerchief  be  covered  his  features  and  decorations, 
desirous  now  to  conceal  from  his  crew,  lest  they 
should  be  disheartened,  what  he  had  been  unwilling 
to  hide  from  the  enemy.    Soon  after  he  reached  the 
cockpit,  his  wound  was  discovered  to  be  mortal ;  he 
felt  it  himself,  and  insisted  that  the  surgeon  should 
leave  him,  to  attend  those  whom  he  might  yet  save. 
He  was  in  great  pain,  and  intensely  anxious  to  know 
how  the  battle  went.    44  Will  no  one  bring  Hardy  to 
me?"  he  asked.   "  He  must  be  killed!    He  is  surely 
dead!"   At  length  Hardy  came,  and  the  two  friends 
shook  hands  in  silence.    After  a  pause,  the  dying 
man  faintly  uttered, 44  Well,  Hardy,  how  goes  the 
day?"—"  Very  well ;  ten  ships  have  already  struck." 
Finding  that  all  was  well,  and  that  no  British  ship 
liad  yielded,  he  turned  to  speak  of  himself,  "lam 
a  dead  man,  Hardy!  I  am  going  fast!    It  will  soon 
be  all  over  with  me !"    Hardy  hoped  that  there  was 
yet  a  chance  of  recovery.   "Ono!  it  is  impossible. 
I  feel  something  rising  in  my  breast  that  tells  me  so." 
The  surgeon  asked  him  it  he  suffered  much.  He 
answered,  so  much  that  he  wished  himself  dead. 
"  And  yet,"  he  added,  thinking,  perliaps,  of  the  new 
honours  that  awaited  him,  "  one  would  like  to  live  a 
little  longer." — Captain  Hardy,  having  been  again 
on  deck,  returned,  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  to  his  dying 
friend.  He  could  not  tell,  in  the  confusion,  the  exact 
number  of  the  allies  that  had  surrendered  ;  but  there 
were  at  least  fifteen;  for  the  other  ships  had  followed 
their  admirals  into  action,  breaking  the  enemy's  line, 
and  engaging  closely  to  leeward,  in  the  same  gallant 
style  as  the  Victory  and  Sovereign.  Nelson  answered , 
»*  That  is  well  ;•— but  1  bargained  for  twenty."  And 
his  wish  was  prophetic  ;  he  had  not  miscalculated  the 
superiority  of  his  followers.;  twenty  actually  surren  ■ 
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dered.  Having  ordered  the  fleet  to  be  anchored,  he 
■gain  spoke  of  liimself.—  Don't  throw  nie  over- 
board.—Kiss  me,  Hardy."  Hardy  knelt  down,  and 
obeyed  in  silence.  «  Now  I  am  satisfied.— Thank 
God,  1  have  done  my  duty  ."—  Hardy  kissed  him 
again,  received  his  blessing,  and  then  took  leave  of 
him  for  ever. 

Of  late  years,  the  practice  of  naval  warfare  threatens 
to  undergo  a  great  revolution,  from  the  introduction 
of  steam  navigation,  and  from  the  use  of  bombs, 
discharged  horizontally,  instead  of  shot  from  common 
cannon.  Kxperiments  have  been  tried  on  hulks,  by 
bombs  projected  horitontally,  with  terrible  effect. 
If  the  projectile  lodged  in  a  mast,  in  exploding,  it 
overturned  it,  with  all  its  yards  and  rigging ;  if  in 
the  side,  the  ports  were  opened  into  each  other  ;  or, 
when  near  the  water,  an  immense  chasm  was  opened, 
causing  tlie  vessel  to  sink  immediately.  If  it  should 
not  explode  until  it  fell  spent  upon  deck,  besides 
doing  the  injury  of  an  ordinary  ball,  it  would  then 
burst,  scattering  smoke,  fire,  and  death  on  every 
side.  When  this  comes  to  pass,  it  would  seem  tliat 
the  naval  profession  would  cease  to  be  very  desir- 
able Nevertheless,  ex|*rience  lias,  in  all  ages, 
shown  that,  the  more  destructive  are  the  engines 
used  in  war,  and  the  more  it  is  improved  and  syste- 
matise^, the  less  is  the  loss  of  life.  Salamis  and 
Lepanto  can  either  of  them  alone  count  many  times 
the  added  victims  of  the  Nile,  Trafalgar,  and  Nava- 
rino.  One  effect  of  the  predicted  change  in  naval 
war,  it  is  said,  will  be  the  substitution  of  small  ves- 
sels for  the  larger  ones  now  in  use.  The  three 
decker  presents  many  times  the  surface  of  the 
schooner,  while  her  superior  number  of  cannon  does 
not  confer  a  commensurate  advantage  ;  for  ten  bombs, 
projected  into  the  side  of  a  ship,  would  be  almost  as 
efficacious  to  her  destruction  as  a  hundred.  As 
forming  part  of  a  system  of  defence  for  our  coast, 
the  bomb  cannon,  mounted  on  steamers,  which  can 
take  their  position  at  will,  would  be  terribly  for- 
midable. 

When  all  nations  shall  be  self-governed,  and  shall 
cease  to  exercise  that  injustice  which  almost  invari- 
ably springs  from  the  passions  of  individuals,  then 
we  may  hope  to  realise  the  vision  of  an  uubroken 
peace,  and  naval  war,  like  every  other,  may  be  dis- 
missed as  barbarous.  But,  until  that  happy  day 
arrives,  our  clinracter,  situation,  and  interests,  all 
prompt  us  to  watch  over  and  improve  our  navy. 
Naval  war  may  be  carried  on  with  infinitely  less 
expense  of  life  and  money  than  war  upon  land. 
While  a  navy  is  impotent  to  the  subversion  of  our 
liberties,  it  goes  forth  to  meet  the  danger  at  a  dis- 
tance from  our  shores.  Our  fields  are  saved  from 
desolation  ;  our  peaceful  citisens  are  left  to  cultivate 
them,  undisturbed  by  the  turmoil  of  approaching 
war;  and  are  spared  from  spoliation,  slaughter, 
famifie,  pestilence,  and  all  the  crimes  and  their 
attendant  curses,  that  follow  in  the  train  of  armies. 
(See  Ship,  and  Navigation.)  We  subjoin  the  follow- 
ing table  of  the  various  existing  navies,  in  1830.  It 
may  be  remarked,  tliat,  in  comparing  the  cost  of 
British  and  foreign  slapping,  it  is  usual  to  estimate 
it  by  the  tonnage  ;  but  this  is  a  very  false  criterion ; 
for  while  foreign  ships  are  accurately  measured,  our 
ships  are  measured  so  that  a  vessel  of  150  tons 
register  generally  carries  220  tons  of  a  mixed  cargo, 
and  a  vessel  registered  at  400  tons  seldom  carries  less 
than  600.  If  this  difference  be  taken  into  account, 
it  will  be  seen,  that  the  northern  nations  have  no 
considerable  advantage  in  die  cheapness  of  their 
ships  over  the  British  ,  and  it  is  generally  admitted, 
aiul  on  good  grounds,  we  believe,  that  ships  built  in 
die  port*  on  the  Baltic  do  not  lost  so  long  as  those 
built  iu  this  ouuutry. 
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Buenos  Ay  res  has  n  brig  of  eighteen  guns,  and  a  few 
schooners.  Chile  has  two  small  frigates,  and  a  few 
smaller  vessels.  Peru  has  two  sloops  of  war,  and  a 
few  schooners.  Hayti  has  a  few  gun-boats  and 
guarda-cottai. 

NAXOS  (in  the  most  ancient  tiroes,  Dia,  and 
Stongyle;  but  now  Naxia);  die  largest  island  (16') 
square  miles,  with  10,000  inhabitants)  in  the  Greek 
department  of  the  central  Cyclades  ;  lat  37°  2'  N.; 
Ion.  85°  30'  E.  It  contains  a  city  of  die  same  name 
(with  200  inhabitants),  forty  villages,  a  castle,  a 
harbour,  and  is  the  seat  of  a  Greek  and  a  Catholic 
bishop.  Its  extraordinary  fertility,  and  the  fable  of 
Bacchus,  to  whom  it  was  consecrated,  made  it  cele- 
brated in  antiquity.  The  ruins  of  a  temple  of  Bac- 
chus are  still  to  be  seen  near  the  fountain  of  Ariadne. 
It  abounded  in  grain,  wine  (which  was  considered  the 
best  in  Greece),  excellent  fruits,  and  marble,  of 
which  die  kind  called  Ophalttm,  or  Oph,Ui,  was 
much  used.  This  marble  hardens  in  the  air,  and 
stands  for  centuries  undecayed.  The  inhabitants 
ascribed  die  uncommon  fertility  of  the  island,  on 
account  of  which  it  was  often  called  Little  Sicily,  to 
the  influence  of  Bacchus,  its  guardian  deity.  Fes- 
tivals in  honour  of  Bacchus,  to  whom  altars  and  tem- 
ples were  dedicated,  were  celebrated  here.  It  wbs 
here,  also,  that  the  deity  consoled  Ariadne,  whea 
deserted  by  Theseus.  The  first  inhabitants  of  the 
island  were  said  to  have  been  Thracians,  who  were 
afterwards  subdued  by  the  Thessaliam,  under  the 
command  of  Olus  and  Ephialtes.   The  Thessaiiana 
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having  de<erted  the  island,  on  account  of  the  con- 
tinual drought,  the  Carians  are  said  to  have  taken 
possession  of  it,  shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  under  a 
lender  named  Naxos.  Pisistratus  reduced  the  island 
to  dependence  on  Athens.  After  the  death  of  Piststra- 
ius,  Naxos  regained  its  freedom,  and  was  extremely 
flourishing,  but,  soon  after,  shared  the  fate  of  most 
of  the  islands  of  the  archipelago,  and  fell  under 
Persian  domination.  But,  when  Xerxes  attempted 
to  subdue  Greece  itself,  the  Naxians  took  this  oppor- 
tunity of  recovering  their  freedom  in  the  battle  of 
Salaiuis  and  PlaUna.  During  the  Mithridatic  war, 
the  uland  was  subjected  to  the  Romans.  The  trium- 
vir Antony  then  placed  it  under  the  protection  of  the 
Khodians,  but  withdrew  it,  on  account  of  their  abuse 
of  their  power.  It  remained  in  a  state  of  freedom 
till  the  time  of  V  espasian,  who  reduced  it  to  a  Roman 
province.  It  afterwards  shared  the  fate  of  the  Roman 
empire  of  the  East,  and  fell,  with  the  remaining 
inlands  of  the  archipelago,  into  the  hands  of  the 
Turks,  who  retained  possession  of  it  until  it  was 
attached  to  the  new  Greek  state. 

NAYLER,  James,  an  English  Quaker  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  remarkable  for  his  enthusiasm 
and  sufferings,  was  the  son  of  an  industrious  small 
farmer,  near  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  where  lie  was 
born  in  1616.  He  had  a  good  natural  capacity,  and 
was  taught  to  read  and  write.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
twu,  he  married,  and  removed  to  Wakefield,  where 
he  remained  until  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
in  1641.  He  then  entered  the  parliamentary  army, 
in  which  he  served  eight  years.  Returning  home,  he 
remained  there  until  1651,  when  the  preaching  of 
George  Fox  made  him  a  convert  to  Quakerism.  In 
the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  he  imagined 
that  he  heard  a  voice  calling  upon  him  to  renounce 
his  father's  house,  and  become  an  itinerant  preacher. 
He  attended  to  this  fancied  inspiration,  and  soon  dis- 
tinguished himself  among  those  of  kindred  sentiments, 
hoiti  in  London  and  other  places,  until,  in  1656,  he  was 
committed  to  Exeter  jail,  lor  propagating  his  opinions. 
At  this  time,  his  own  enthusiasm,  and  the  extrava- 
gant admiration  of  some  female  followers,  seem  to 
have  produced  an  incipient  derangement,  which  in- 
duced Pox,  and  the  more  formal  body  of  Quakers,  to 
dtsown  him.  Ou  his  release  from  imprisonment,  he 
repaired  to  Bristol,  where  his  followers  formed  a  pro- 
cession, and  led  him  into  that  city  in  a  manner  which 
they  intended  to  resemble  the  entrance  of  Christ  into 
Jerusalem.  For  this,  Nayler,  and  several  of  his  par- 
tisans, were  committed  to  prison  and  afterwards  sent 
to  London.  He  was  declared  guilty  of  blasphemy  by 
parliament,  and  sentenced  to  a  double  whipping  at 
different  times,  branding,  boring  of  the  tongue  with 
a  hot  iron,  and  imprisonment  and  hard  labour  during 
pleasure.  This  sentence  was  illegal,  the  house  of 
■  •"mmnns  not  being  possessed  of  any  power  beyond 
that  of  imprisoning  during  the  session.  It  was,  how- 
ever, fully  inflicted  upon  the  unhappy  man,  who  in- 
genuously acknowledged  the  extravagance  of  his  con- 
doct ;  and,  having  afforded  satisfactory  evidence  of  his 
cootntion ,  upon  his  enlargement,  was  again  received 
into  the  communion  of  the  Friends.  He  died  in  1600. 
ta  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  Nayler  uttered, 
on  his  death- bed,  sentiments  of  resignation,  which 
exhibit  an  intensity  of  feeling,  and  a  beauty  of  ex- 
pression., that  show  him  to  have  possessed  no  com- 
mon mind.  His  writings  were  published  in  a  single 
volume. 

NAZARENPS;  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the 
first  Christians  by  their  adversaries,  and,  even  to  this 
day,  there  exist,  in  Eastern  Asia,  some  Christian 
under  this  name. — The  sect  of  Naza- 


w  l-alestme, 


hich  originated  as  enrly  as  the  second  century, 
,  believed  it 


necessary  to  unite  the 


Jewish  ceremonial  law  with  the  precepts  of  Jesus, 
and  refer  to  a  Hebrew  Gospel  of  Matthew.  The 
Ebionites  (the  poor)  went  still  further  in  the  obser- 
vance of  tiie  Mosaic  law,  rejected,  at  the  same  time, 
the  Epistles  of  St  Paul,  and  doubted  the  divinity  of 
Christ,  whom  they  considered  but  a  perfect  man. 
Like  the  Nosarenes,  with  whom  they  have  a  common 
country  and  time  of  origin,  but  are  by  no  means  to  be 
confounded,  they  had  a  Hebrew  original  Gospel. 
Both  sects  were  unimportant,  and  *e*m  to  have 
ceased  in  the  fourth  century. 

NAZARETH, or  NASRA  ;  a  town  in  Syria  (Pales- 
tine), in  the  pacha  lie  of  Acre ;  fifty  miles  North  of 
Jerusalem ;  lat  32«  42'  N.;  population,  about  8000, 
mostly  Christians.  It  has  an  old  castle,  a  Greek 
church,  a  Catholic  convent,  with  twelve  or  fourteen 
friars.  It  consists  of  a  collection  of  Itouses  scattered 
irregularly  near  the  foot  of  a  hill.  It  is  memor- 
able for  having  been  the  residence  of  our  Saviour 
and  bis  family  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  his 
life.  It  was  once  the  see  of  an  archbishop,  removed 
to  Monte  Verde,  in  Italy.  Natareth  held  the  third 
rank  among  the  metropolitan  cities  dependent  on  the 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem.  The  Hebrews  continued  to 
inhabit  it  in  the  time  of  the  Romans,  till  the  reign  of 
Constantine ;  and  after  that  epoch,  it  passed  alter- 
nately from  the  Christians  to  the  Saracens.  Here 
are  many  places  reputed  holy,  to  which  pilgrims  are 
conducted.  The  church  attached  to  the  convent  is 
handsome,  and  is  erected  over  a  cave,  which  is 
asserted  to  have  been  the  residence  of  the  Virgin 
Mary.  When  the  plague  rages  here,  the  sick  come 
eagerly  to  rub  themselves  against  the  church  hang- 
ings and  pillar,  believing  thus  to  obtain  a  certain 
cure.  The  monks  show,  also,  the  workshop  of 
Joseph,  and  the  precipice  where  Christ  is  said  to  have 
saved  himself  from  the  fury  of  the  multitude;  also, 
as  the  most  venerated  object,  the  table  of  Christ, 
being  the  stone  on  which  it  is  pretended  that  he 
ate  before  and  after  his  resurrection.  In  a  valley 
near  it  is  a  spring,  denominated  by  the  early  pilgrims 
the  "  fountain  ot  the  Virgin  Mary." 

N AZAR1TES,  among  the  Jews ;  persons  who  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  peculiar  service  of  Jehovah, 
for  a  certain  time  or  for  life.  During  their  vow,  they 
did  not  cut  their  hair,  or  drink  nny  strong  driuk,  or 
approach  a  dead  body.  It  was  foretold  of  Samson, 
that  he  should  be  a  Nazarite  unto  God  from  the 
womb.  So  Hannah  vowed  her  first  born  son  (Samuel) 
to  Jehovah  all  the  days  of  his  life,  with  the  promise 
that  no  rasor  should  come  near  his  head.  The  law 
of  the  Nanuites  (from  the  Hebrew  nazar,  to  separate) 
is  contained  in  Numbers,  vi.  1 — 21. 

NEAL,  Daniel,  an  English  dissenting  divine,  and 
historian  of  the  Puritans,  was  bom  in  London,  Dec. 
14,  1678.  In  16J7.  he  entered  as  a  student  in  a 
seminary  conducted  by  Mr  Roe,  a  dissenting  minister, 
after  which  he  studied  at  the  university  or  Utrecht. 
On  his  return  to  London,  in  1 703,  he  began  to  offi- 
ciate as  a  preacher,  and,  in  1706,  succeeded  doctor 
Singletou  as  minister  of  a  congregation  in  Aldersgale 
street.  Although  assiduous  as  a  minister,  he  found 
leisure  for  literary  labours,  and,  in  1780,  published  his 
History  of  New  England  (2  vols.  8vo);  and,  soon 
after,  a  Narrative  of  the  Method  of  Inoculating  for 
the  Small-Pox  in  New  England.  In  1732,  he  sent 
into  the  world  the  first  volume  of  his  History  of  the 
Puritans  (8vo),  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  appear- 
ing in  1733,  1736,  and  1738.  This  work  called  forth 
a  Vindication  of  the  Doctrine,  Discipline,  and  Wor- 
ship, of  the  Church  of  England  (8vo),  from  doctor 
Maddox,  bishop  of  St  Asaph,  to  which  Neal  publish- 
ed a  reply,  entitled  a  Review  of  the  principal  Facts 
objected  to,  fee.  His  remaining  volumes  were  re- 
viewed by  doctor  Grey,  to  which  an  answer  appeared 
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in  &  new  edition  of  Neal,  1707  (5  vols.  8vo),  by  doc- 
tor Toulmin.  He  died  at  Bath,  in  April,  1743,  in 
the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  leaving  a  high  charac- 
ter, both  as  a  writer  and  a  divine. 

NEAPED ;  the  situation  of  a  ship  which  Is  left 
aground  on  the  height  of  a  spring  tide,  so  that  she 
cannot  be  flooded  off  till  the  return  of  the  next 
spring. 

NEAPOLITAN  REVOLUTION.    See  XapUa, 
Revolution  of. 

NEAP  TIDES  are  those  which  happen  when  the 
moon  is  nearly  at  the  second  and  fourth  quarters. 
The  neap  tides  are  low  tides,  in  respect  to  their  oppo- 
sites,  the  spring  tides. 

NEARCIIUS;  one  of  the  captains  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  who  was  employed  by  that  conqueror  in 
conducting  his  fleet  from  India  by  the  ocean  to  the 
Persian  gulf.  This  expedition  proved  so  tedious  and 
fatiguing,  that  the  leader,  on  his  return,  was  not 
recognised  by  his  friends,  until  he  had  made  himself 
known.  His  service  was  so  much  esteemed,  that  he 
was  crowned  with  a  garland  by  Alexander  at  Susa. 
Fragments  of  his  relation  are  extant,  and  form  a 
curious  and  valuable  record.  It  may  be  found  among 
the  Geographi  Minora  by  Hudson.  Vincent  also 
published  these  fragments,  with  dissertations  and  a 
commentary  (London,  1797). 

NEBUCHADNEZZAR,  or  NABUCHODONO- 
SAR,  a  king  of  Babylon,  who  reigned  from  GOG  to 
563  B.  C,  was  the  son  of  Nabopolassar,  by  whom 
the  kingdom  of  Babylon  was  restored  to  its  indepen- 
dency of  the  Assyrian  monarchy.  Nebucltadneizar, 
by  his  conquests,  extended  the  Babylonian  power  to 
the  western  limits  of  Asia.  He  defeated  the  Egyptian 
Pharaoh  Necho,  at  Carchemish,  captured  and  de- 
stroyed Jerusalem,  Tyre,  and  Sidon.  According  to 
the  policy  of  Asiatic  conquerors,  who  transplanted 
the  conquered  nations  of  a  turbulent  character,  he 
removed  to  Babylon  a  great  number  of  the  Jews, 
whose  residence  there  is  called  the  Babylonish  capti- 
vity. Babylon  was  indebted  to  him  for  its  magnifi- 
cence. The  Scripture  account  of  his  becoming  an 
ox,  for  seven  years,  is  by  some  understood  to  mean 
that  be  was  afflicted  with  the  disease  called  lycan- 
thropy  (q.  v.) ;  by  others,  to  be  susceptible  of  an 
allegorical  interpretation. 

NEBULA.  The  name  of  nebula  is  given  to  cer- 
tain little  spots,  resembling  white  clouds,  which  are 
seen  in  the  starry  heavens,  and  which,  as  observed 
through  the  telescope,  present  three  kinds  of  appear- 
ances. These  appearances  are  either  that  of  single 
stars,  enveloped  in  a  nebulous  veil,  or  of  groups  of 
little  stars,  or  only  of  a  glittering  cloud.  The  last 
are  the  proper  nebula,  which  astronomers  consider 
as  systems  of  fixed  stars,  of  which  there  may  be 
innumerable  multitudes  la  infinite  space.  Herschel, 
who  spent  much  time  in  observing  them,  and  has 
described  them  in  his  Catalogue  of  One  Thousand 
new  Nebulas  (London,  1786,  4U>),  does  not  consider 
(hem  all  as  groups  of  stars.  At  present,  as  many  as 
two  thousand  are  known.  Bode's  Introduction  to  a 
Knowledge  of  the  Starry  Heavens  (in  German,  Ber- 
lin, 1823,  9th  ed.)  treats  of  them  at  length. 

NECESSITY  ;  the  quality  of  that  which  cannot 
but  be,  or  cannot  be  otherwise.  It  is  conceived  in 
three  different  relations:  1.  logical  necessity,  which 
consists  in  the  circumstance  that  something  cannot 
be  conceived  different  from  what  it  is,  because  the  con- 
trary is  contradictory  or  absurd.  2.  Physical  neces- 
sity is  that  necessity  which  arises  from  the  laws  of 
the  material  universe.  The  necessary,  in  this  re- 
spect, is  opposed  to  the  carnal.  Every  thing  in  the 
sensible  world  has  but  a  conditional  necessity  :  it  is 
necessary  from  some  cause,  so  that  we  are  led  back 
to  the  primitive  cause,  to  the  Supreme  Being,  who 


is  said,  therefore,  to  be  the  only  absolutely  necessary, 
independently  existing  Being,  so  that  metaphysicians 
say,  with  him  absolute  necessity  and  liberty  are  one 
thing.  Tlus  will  be  more  easily  understood,  if  we 
conaiiler  more  closely  the  meaning  of  necessity.  In 
its  general  application,  it  presupposes  a  cause,  which 
forces  the  thing  to  be  such  as  it  is,  while,  in  this  case, 
its  meaning  lies  in  the  non-existence  of  a  cause,  and 
the  Supreme  Being  who  exists  and  acts  without  a 
cause,  must  be  supposed  to  exist  and  art  from  neces- 
sity. 3.  Necessity  as  to  the  volition  and  action  of 
man — moral  necessity — the  great  question,  whether 
liberty  of  volition  and  necessity  can  exist  together, 
and  if  so,  in  what  manner,  is  the  most  intricate  point 
of  ethics  and  philosophy  in  general,  and  has  been 
treated  of  in  all  ages  and  in  all  modes,  in  reference  to 
morals  and  religion.  In  fact,  it  involves  the  whole 
relation  of  man  to  God.  The  Catholic  theologians 
distinguish  several  kinds  of  necessity  as  to  the  means 
of  salvation :  they  say  baptism  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary, because,  without  it,  whether  the  want  of  it  is 
owisw  to  the  fault  of  the  individual  or  not,  no  ona 
can  be  saved,  while  a  person  who  cannot  possibly 
receive  the  eucharist  would  not  be  punished,  though 
he  would  deserve  damnation  if  he  should  refuse  it 
where  he  could  receive  it. 

,  NECHO  ;  one  of  the  Pharaohs.  He  is  mentioned 
in  the  Scriptures  as  the  conqueror  of  Josiah,  who  fell 
In  the  battle  of  Megiddo,  in  attempting  to  check  the 
progress  of  the  Egyptian  forces  against  Assyria.  A 
few  years  later,  he  is  described  as  making  war  upon 
Nebuchadneiaar,  and  experiencing  a  complete  defeat 
at  Carchemish.  The  document*  of  Egyptian  and 
profane  history  show  him  to  have  been  Necho  II., 
son  and  successor  of  Psammeticus.  Herodotus  de- 
scribes him  under  the  name  of  Necho  (ii.  158,  159), 
and  relates,  thoush  with  some  inaccuracies,  his  war 
in  Judea.  Chaiupollion  lias  read  the  name  upon 
many  statues. 

NECKAR  ;  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises  in 
the  Black  Forest  in  Wurtembrrg,  near  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Danube,  and  flows  into  the  Rhine  at 
Manheim,  after  a  coarse  of  about  150  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  small  boats  to  the  influx  of  the  Enx. 
The  N'eckar  wiues  are  light,  sound,  and  of  an  agree- 
able flavour. 

NECKKR,  Jambs,  minister  of  finance  to  Louis 
XVI.,  was  born  in  1734,  at  Geneva,  where  his  father 
was  professor  of  German  public  law,  and  went  to 
Paris  to  enter  the  banking-house  of  his  uncle  M. 
Vernet.  His  atteution  and  intelligence  gained  him 
the  confidence  of  M.  The'lusson,  with  whom  he 
formed  a  partnership  in  the  banking  business.  In 
the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  years,  he  became  one 
of  the  richest  bankers.  Advantageous  contracts 
with  the  East  India  company,  and  speculations  in  the 
British  funds,  in  anticipation  of  the  peace  of  1 703,  of 
which  he  had  received  early  notice,  greatly  increased 
his  fortune.  The  East  India  company,  of  which  he 
was  a  member,  having  chosen  him  to  manage  their 
cause  with  the  government,  he  published  a  work  on 
the  subject  (1769),  in  which  he  enumerated  the  ser- 
vices rendered  by  them  to  the  state  in  different 
emergencies.  His  adversaries  were  Morel  let  and 
Lacretelle,  who,  attacking  exclusive  privileges,  and 
demanding  free  trade,  had  the  popular  side  of  the 
question.  Necker,  however,  gained  many  adherents, 
and  even  his  errors  did  not  prevent  justice  being 
done  to  his  talents.  He  now  retired  from  business, 
and  received  the  post  of  resident  of  the  republic  of 
Geneva  at  the  French  court,  in  which  he  became 
favourably  known  to  the  duke  de  Choiseul.  Ambi- 
tious of  literary  distinction,  he  produced  his  Eloge  de 
Colbert,  which  gained  the  prise  of  the  French  aca- 
demy.   His  Essai  sur  la  Legislation  Hie 
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drs  Grams  (1775)  at  tract  ft!  great  attention,  aiki  was 
▼ioienLly  attacked  by  the  Economists  (see  Physiocra- 
ts? System),  as  it  was  in  favour  of  some  restrictions 
aa  the  exportation  of  corn.  In  spite  of  an  inflated  j 
ajid  incorrect  style,  and  a  vagueness  of  thought,  his 
writings  pleased  the  mass  of  readers,  on  account  of  | 
the  popular  manner  in  which  he  treated  affairs  of 
finance.  He  gained  the  marquis  of  Peaay,  who  ear- 
ned on  a  secret  correspondence  witli  Louis  XVI., 
to  his  views,  and,  through  him,  transmitted  to  the 
king  a  memorial,  in  which  he  drew  an  altogether  too 
favourable  picture  of  the  resources  of  the  state.  This 
measure  accelerated  his  elevation.  Towards  the  end 
of  1776,  he  was  joined  with  the  controller-general 
Taboureau  as  director  of  the  royal  treasury,  and,  in 
eight  months  after,  took  Taboureau's  place.  Mau- 
who,  notwithstanding  his  great  age  and  ap- 
inuirterence.  was  loncl  or  Hie  exercise  ol 
favoured  Necker's  advancement,  in  the 
expectation  of  finding  a  submissive  servant  in  a  man 
whose  birth  and  religion  would  create  him  enemies 
among  the  nobles  and  clergy.  Necker  assumed  his 
post  in  a  difficult  moment.  Malversation,  under  the 
preceding  reign,  had  caused  a  great  deficit,  to  which 
the  American  war  made  great  additions.  New  taxes 
would  have  been  unpopular,  and  Necker  endeavoured 
to  meet  the  exigency  by  loans  and  reforms  But  the 
partisans  of  Tiirgot,  whom  he  had  alienated  by  his 
sentiments  relative  to  the  corn  trade,  found  fault 
with  bis  innovations.  Turgot  himself  took  part  in 
the  controversy:  Necker  was  accused  of  an  excessive 
preference  for  the  caisse  tf  escomte :  the  abolition  of 
die  office  of  receiver-general  was  blamed  as  an  act 
of  bad  faith,  calculated  to  place  the  king  under  the 
dictation  of  the  financiers ;  that  of  the  director  of  the 
treasury,  as  the  revival  of  a  project  of  Law,  whose 
name  awakened  the  worst  recollections,  &c.  The  plan 
of  convoking  provincial  assemblies  displeased  the 
parliaments,  which  it  threatened  to  reduce  to  mere 
tribunals.  Necker,  however,  found  many 
particularly  among  men  of  letters.  In 
1781,  be  published  his  Comic  rendu  uu  Roi,  relative 
to  his  administration :  more  than  200,000  copies  of 
this  pamphlet  were  circulated.  He  was  not,  bow- 
ever,  admitted  to  the  common  deliberations  of  the 
ministers,  and  Maurepas,  who  was  jealous  of  Nec- 
ker's reputation,  succeeded  in  frustrating  his  plans, 
although  they  were  approved  by  the  king.  Necker 
then  demanded  the  entree  au  conseil,  as  it  was  called. 
Some  objection  being  made  on  account  of  his  religion, 
he  threatened  to  resign  his  place,  and  was  not  a  Tittle 
astonished  to  receive  permission  to  retire  (May,  1781). 
He  went  toSwitserland,  where  he purcliased  the  liuruny 
published  his  work  Administration  des 
(3  vols.),  of  which  80,000  copies  were  sold 
in  a  few  days.  His  enemies  accused  him  of  under- 
mining the  foundations  of  the  monarchy,  by  exposing 
the  secrets  of  government,  and  of  exchanging  the 
character  of  counsellor  of  his  prince  for  that  of  a 
tribune,  by  appealing  from  the  king  to  the  people. 
The  errors  and  prodigality  of  Calonne  increased 
Necker's  reputation :  the  latter  returned  to  Prance, 
in  1787,  wrote  against  Calonne,  who  had  accused 
him  of  being  the  autlior  of  the  deficit,  and  was  exiled 
in  consequence.  But,  in  1788,  when  the  attacks 
upon  the  minister  of  finance,  Brienne  (see  Lominie 
de  Brienne),  began  to  alarm  the  court,  Necker  was 
recalled  as  controller  general,  and  accepted  the  post 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  be  obliged  to  trans- 
act business  with  the  premier.  His  convictions  led 
him  to  support  the  convocation  of  the  states-general, 
which  was  the  wish  of  the  nation.  His  report  (of 
Dec.  87, 1788)  on  this  subject  may  be  considered  the 
spark  which  kindled  the  pile.  He  was  also  in  favour 
of  Ute  double  representation  of  the  third  estate  (see 


France),  but  neglected  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
deliberation  and  of  voting.  In  1789,  his  enemies 
accused  turn  of  having  contributed  to  produce  the 
amine,  by  the  expression  of  unfounded  fears.  They 
maintained  that,  of  thirty-nine  millions  of  francs 
expended  in  the  purchase  of  com,  twenty-eight  mil- 
lions had  been  replaced  by  its  sale,  and  that  of  this 
sum  he  had  given  no  account  He  was  even  charged 
with  having  applied  it  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own 
ambitious  views.  May  5,  he  delivered  a  long  speech, 
on  the  opening  of  Ute  states-general,  and  laid  down 
a  plan  fur  the  labours  of  that  body,  which  he  expected 
to  yield  at  his  will.  When  the  government  deter- 
mined to  take  measures  against  the  increasing  troubles, 
Necker,  who  opposed  the  adoption  of  those  measures, 
was  dismissed,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  baron 
Breteuil,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  kingdom  within 
twenty-four  hours.  No  sooner  was  his  removal 
known  than  all  Paris  was  in  a  ferment.  The  storm- 
ing of  the  Bastile  followed,  and  the  symptoms  of 
popular  violence  became  so  alarming,  that  the  king 
found  himself  compelled  to  recall  the  banished  minis- 
ter. Necker  received  the  news  of  his  recall  at  Basle, 
and  determined  to  comply  with  it:  his  return  to  Paris 
resembled  a  triumphal  procession.  His  first  object 
was  to  restore  tranquillity,  and  security  of  person  and 
property.  But,  as  minister  of  finance,  he  was  obliged 
to  propose  measures  which  could  not  be  acceptable 
to  the  populace.  His  moderute  opinions,  in  regard 
to  the  administration  of  government,  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  wishes  of  those  who  dictated  to  the 
people.  Mini  beau,  in  particular,  whose  character 
rendered  him  more  fit  to  rule  the  popular  will,  under- 
mined Necker's  influence.  In  the  deliberations  on 
the  plan  of  a  new  constitution,  he  defended  the  royal 
veto,  and  opposed  the  abolition  of  titles  of  nobility : 
he  also  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  national  bank. 
When  the  national  assembly  made  public  the  contents 
of  the  red  book  (the  private  list  of  the  royal  pensions 
and  grants),  Necker  declared  warmly  against  this 
measure,  and  defended  the  list.  These  opinions 
exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  being  an  aristocrat: 
his  ]>ersonal  security  was  threatened,  and  his  influence 
annihilated.  His  plan  of  a  loan  at  four  and  a  half 
per  cent,  failed.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
wrote  to  the  assembly,  in  September,  1790,  request- 
ing his  dismissal.  He  offered  to  place  in  their  hands 
the  two  million  livres  which  he  had  advanced  to 
government,  together  with  his  house  and  appurten- 
ances, as  a  pledge  of  his  integrity.  His  offer  was 
received  without  any  marks  of  regret,  and  he  left 
Paris  with  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  plans  and 
brilliant  prospects  fail.  His  daughter,  madame  de 
Stael,  has  given  the  most  favourable  view  of  his 
character  as  a  statesman  in  her  Consideration* ;  but 
BailUul  in  his  Examen  critioue  of  that  work  has 
demonstrated  the  feebleness  of  Necker's  policy.  He 
returned  to  Copet,  amidst  the  insults  of  the  people, 
and  bis  chagrin  was  heightened  by  domestic  calami- 
ties. After  the  loss  of  his  wife  (see  Seeker,  Susan- 
nah), to  whom  he  was  much  attached,  he  occupied 
himself  in  writing  a  defence  of  his  administration, 
Sur  I' Administration  de  M.  Xecker  par  lui-meme. 
In  his  work  Reflexions  adressies  d  la  Nation,  he 
defended  the  king.  His  essay  Du  Pouvoir  extcutif 
dans  les  grands  Etats  (2  vols.  1792)  is  approved 
even  by  those  who  are  not  favourably  disposed  to- 
wards him.  His  De  la  Revolution  Francaise  (1796, 
4  vols.)  is  a  work  of  much  interest ;  8iid  his  tours  de 
Morale  religieuxe  (1800,  3  vols.), and  De  f  Importance 
des  Opinions  religieuses  (1788),  are  not  destitute  of 
eloquence.    He  died  at  Geneva,  in  1804. 

NECKER,  Susanna,  wife  of  the  minister,  daughter 
of  a  clergyman  of  the  canton  of  Berne,  by  the  name 
of  Curchod,  received  an  excellent  education,  and,  in 
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her  youth,  was  Ute  object  of  the  attachment  of  Gib- 
bon. Having  accompanied  madame  de  Vermenoux 
to  Paris,  as  Latin  instructress  of  her  son,  Miss  Cur- 
chod  Uiere  became  acquainted  witli  Necker,  to  whom 
she  was  married  in  1765.  Madame  Necker  was  of 
a  most  excellent  character,  and,  under  all  circum- 
stances, a  tender,  affectionate,  and  faithful  wife, 
mother,  and  friend.  Her  heart  was  not  less  carefully 
cultivated  than  her  mind;  and  on  her  husband's 
elevation,  she  made  use  of  his  influence  and  fortune 
only  for  purposes  of  benevolence  and  kindness.  She 
erected  an  hospital,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
at  her  own  expense,  and  devoted  to  it  her  personal 
care.  She  had  many  friends  among  the  men  of 
letters,  particularly  Thomas,  Huflbn,  and  Marmontel, 
who  has  given  an  accurate  account  of  her.  She  died 
in  1794.  Madame  Necker  is  the  author  of  several 
works — Des  Inhumation* precipities  (1790) ;  Mtmotre 
sur  I'  Etablissement  des  Hospices,  and  Reflexions  sur 
le  Divorce.  After  her  death,  appeared  Melanges, 
(1798),  and  Nouveaux  Melanges  (1801). 

NECROLOGY  (froui  M*f«,  dead,  and  \*y*%,  word, 
fcc.)  signifies,  in  monasteries  and  cathedrals,  the 
records  of  those  bishops,  canons,  and  others,  who 
have  made  grants  to  the  church,  &c.  Each  one's 
record  is  read  on  the  anniversary  of  his  death,  with 
prayers  for  him.  Formerly,  also,  what  is  now  called 
martyrotogy  was  called  necrology.  The  biographical 
notice  of  a  deceased  person  is  likewise  called  ne- 
crology. 

NECROMANCY  (from  or  ft 

vim)  ;  the  divination  of  the  future,  by  questioning 
the  dead.  (See  Divination.)  This,  like  many  super- 
stitious rites,  originated  in  the  east,  or  the  extreme 
north,  and  is  of  the  highest  antiquity.  Some  have, 
indeed,  maintained  that  it  was  not  brought  from 
Egypt  or  Persia  to  Greece,  but  originated  in  the  last 
country ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  prove  this.  We  find 
mention  made  of  necromancy  in  the  Old  Testament; 
for  instance,  in  the  first  book  of  Samuel  (i.  18),  and 
in  Deuteronomy  (xviii.  11),  where  it  is  forbidden. 
In  the  eleventh  book  of  the  Odyssey,  Homer  tuts 
made  Ulysses  raise  the  shade  of  Tiresias  from  the 
infernal  regions.  The  rite,  as  there  described,  con- 
tains nothing  magical,  and  consists  merely  in  the 
performance  of  a  sacrifice  with  peculiar  solemnities. 
This  description  of  Homer  proves  that  necromancy 
was  common  in  Greece  before  his  time.  In  many 
parts  of  Greece,  there  were  oracles  of  the  dead,  the 
origin  of  which  is  lost  in  the  obscurity  of  history. 
The  fable  of  the  descent  of  Orpheus  to  Hades  is,  by 
some,  considered  to  refer  to  this  species  of  necro- 
mancy. Indeed,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the 
expression  used  of  many  of  the  Greek  heroes,  that 
they  descended  to  the  infernal  regions,  means  any 
thing  more  than  tliat  they  consulted  an  oracle  of  the 
dead.  While,  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  necromancy  was 
practised  in  the  temples  by  priests,  or  other  reli- 
gious persons,  individuals  called  ^X'yw  (evokers 
of  spirits)  practised  it  in  Thessaly,  Ute  native  country 
of  magic,  and  made  use  of  magical  practices.  In 
later  times,  these  practices  became  horrible,  for 
magicians,  ascribing  a  superior  power  to  human  blood, 
and  every  thing  which  came  from  the  gibbet  or  the 
grave,  were  led  to  Ute  roost  revolting  and  disgusting 
acts.  They  tore  men,  half  bumed,  from  their  funeral 
piles,  buried  others  living,  ripped  out  unburn  babes 
from  the  wombs  of  their  mothers,  and  committed 
other  similar  enormities.  They  frequently  butchered 
men,  in  order  to  consult  their  spirits  before  they  had 
time  to  hasten  down  to  tlie  regions  of  the  dead.  In 
case  the  invoked  spirits  (ami  this  was  the  ancient 
and  usual  custom)  actually  presented  themselves  to 
the  exorcist,  necromancy  was  also  called  #».^*«rcu«, 
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or  departed  souls  :-^vy*i).  After  the  total  downfall 
of  paganism,  men  were  satisfied  with  a  kind  of  necro- 
mancy by  which  they  merely  caused  the  voices  of  the 
dead  to  be  heard  from  their  graves. 

NECROPOLIS  (from  h*^, dead,  and  city); 
the  city  of  the  dead.  This  name  is  given,  in  parti- 
cular, to  the  ancient  cemeteries,  which,  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  some  of  Ute  great  cities,  are  very  exten- 
sive, and  filled  with  magnificent  remains.  It  ln» 
also  been  given  to  some  modern  cemeteries,  as  at 
Glasgow,  Liverpool,  &c. 

NECTAR,  in  the  Grecian  myUtology;  Uie  drink 
of  the  gods,  which  seems  never  to  have  been  given  to 
mortals.  A  beverage,  made  of  honey  and  sweet  wine, 
was  also  called  nectar;  and  a  sweet  wine  of  Scio, 
made  of  half-dried  grapes,  still  bears  the  same  name. 

NECTARINE.  This  fruit  seems  to  differ  from, 
the  peach  only  in  having  a  smooth  skin,  and  it  is 
even  found  occasionally  growing  upon  (lie  same  tree. 
The  tree,  in  its  foliage,  parts  of  fructification,  wood, 
and  growth,  is  entirely  similar  to  the  peach. 

NECTARY,  in  botany;  Utat  part  of  Ute  flower 
which  yields  the  honey. 

NEDSHED.    See  Arabia. 

NEEDLE,  Magnetic.  See  Magtiet,  Magnetic 
Needle,  and  Compost. 

NEEDLE-STUN E.    See  Zeolite. 

NEEF,  or  NEEFS,  Peter,  Uie  elder,  an  eminent 
artist,  was  born  at  Antwerp,  in  1570.  He 'painted 
the  interiors  of  churches  and  temples  with  surprising 
neatness  and  delicacy.  To  avoid  the  monotony 
attendant  upon  such  a  style,  he  introduced  a  variety 
of  objects ;  and,  by  a  good  management  of  the  chiar- 
oscuro, he  gave  a  lively  and  animated  effect  to  what, 
otherwise,  would  have  been  tame  and  uninteresting. 
As  he  was  but  an  indifferent  designer  of  figures, 
some  of  his  pictures  are  decorated  witfi  those  of 
Velvet  Brueghel,  Teniers,  and  others.  He  died  in 
1651. — His  sou  Peter,  the  younger,  painted  similar 
subjects,  but  Utey  are  deficient  both  iu  neatness  ami 
correctness. 

NEELE,  Henrt  ;  an  ingenious  English  poet  and 
novel-writer,  who  died,  by  his  own  hand,  February  9, 
1828,  in  a  fit  of  insanity,  supposed  to  have  originated 
from  too  intense  application  to  study.  He  was  Uie 
son  of  an  engraver,  and  was  educated  for  the  profes- 
sion of  a  solicitor,  which  he  practised,  wiUi  reputa- 
tion, in  Loudon,  till  his  death.  He  was  a  man  of 
amiable  disposition,  and  highly  respected  by  his 
acquaintance.  Among  his  publications  are  Poems ; 
Dramatic  Scenes;  and  Uie  Romance  of  History 
(3  vols.  12mo),  a  series  of  tales  relating  to  persons 
and  events  mentioned  in  Uie  English  annals.  His 
Literary  Remains  have  been  published  since  his 
death  (I  vol.  1829). 

NEER,  Arnold  Van  der,  an  eminent  artist,  was 
born  at  Amsterdam,  in  1619.  He  excelled  in  paint- 
ing views  iu  Holland,  cottages,  or  fishermen's  huts, 
and  in  bis  beautiful  delineation  of  Uie  effect  of  moon- 
light. He  was  a  perfect  master  of  Uie  chiaroscuro. 
His  sunsets  are  excellent ;  nor  was  he  less  successful 
iu  painting  water  pieces,  in  which  he  is  ouly  stir- 
passed  by  Cuyp.  He  died  in  1683. — His  son  Eg  ton 
Hendrick  fan  der  AVer  was  born  in  1643,  and  was 
an  historical  and  portrait  painter.  His  pictures  of 
conversations  and  gallant  subjects  are  mont  admired ; 
Uiey  are  well  coloured  and  highly  finished.  lie  was 
employed,  for  some  Ume,  Iry  Uie  elector  palatine  at 
Dusseidorf,  where  he  died  in  1703. 

NEERWINDEN  ;  a  village  in  the  province  of  Bra- 
bant, kingdom  of  Belgium,  sixteen  miles  from  Lou- 
vain.  In  1693,  Uie  marshal  of  Luxembourg  gained 
a  victory  here  over  Uie  allies  under  William  HI.,  king 
of  Britaiu.  In  1793,  Uie  French,  under  Dumourics, 
were  defeated  here  by  the  Austrians. 
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NEGATIVE  (from  the  Latin  negate,  to  deny; 
heitce  a  negative  answer  is  a  denying  answer).  In 
philosophy,  every  thing  is  called  negative  which, 
without  determining  any  thing  itself,  only  excludes 
something  else  (the  positive).  Thus,  for  instance, 
num.  Hack,  trite,  are  positive  ideas ;  they  mean  some- 
Utmg  direct,  and  it  is  nut  necessary  to  arrive  at  their 
meaning  by  the  intermediate  process  of  excluding 
Mjntrthing  else.  While,  if  we  say  a  thing  is  not  a 
wot,  not  black,  not  trice,  nothing  is  determined.  A 
thing  which  is  *•  not  a  man"  may  be  a  book,  air, 
water.  Hence  we  see  that  the  negative  notion  always 
requires  something  positive,  which  it  excludes,  or 
negative*.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  remark  here, 
U*u  m  all  languages,  certain  words  which  expressed, 
tciw inaliy,  negative  notions,  having  received  a  posi. 
live  meaning,  as  no  one  thinks  of  them  any  longer 
as  merely  excluding  ideas  of  a  positive  character. 
For  instance,  innocent,  illegible,  /ear lets'- -these  words 
■re,  in  their  meaning,  as  positive  as  the  terms  pure- 
hearted,  badly  tcritten,  brave.  Every  term  may  be 
considered  as  negative,  in  reference  to  notions  other 
tian  those;  which  it  conveys,  since  it  excludes  them. 

Segative  and  potitive  quantities,  in  mathematics, 
ftre.  such  as  are,  respectively,  greater  or  less  than 
nothing.  Thus,  if  we  call  a  man's  debts,  when  they 
much  exceed  his  property,  positive,  we  must  call  his 
property  negative  ;  or,  if  we  call  the  former  negative, 
we  call  the  latter  positive.  If  we  suppose  one  of  the 
legs  of  an  angle  movable  round  the  vertex,  we  may 
represent  all  possible  angles,  and  on  both  sides  of  the 
i  in  movable  leg  ;  those  on  one  side  are  positive,  those 
on  the  other  negative.  The  same  relation  exists,  in 
mechanics,  between  power  and  weight;  in 'statics, 
between  pressure  and  resistance,  &c.  The  higher 
arithmetic  extends  the  application  of  the  fundamental 
rules  to  the  negative  and  positive  quantities  ;  which 
application  forms  the  basis  of  algebra.  Negative 
quantities  are  designated  by  — ,  and  positive  ones 
by       so  thut  —  4  +  4=0. 

NEGATIVE  PREGNANT,  in  law,  is  a  negative 
which  implies,  or  brings  forth,  an  affirmative. 

NEGRO  (Latin  niger,  black) ;  a  race  or  variety  of 
the  human  spcties  deriving  their  name  from  one  of 
their  most  striking  characteristics  their  black  colour ; 
railed,  also,  the  Etlnupic  ran-.  (See  Man.)  Their 
native  region  seems  to  be  the  central  portion  of 
Africa,  though  some  tribes  of  the  negro  variety  have 
been  found  in  America  and  the  South  Sea  islands. 
The  negro  formation  prevails  in  Western  Africa  in 
the  region  of  the  Gambia  and  Senegal ;  extending 
southwards,  it  is  most  strongly  marked  in  Guinea,  and 
passes  gradually  over  into  the  Caffre  and  Hottentot 
formation.  In  Eastern  Africa,  it  commences  to  the 
south  of  Abyssinia  ;  prevails  in  Zauguehur  and  Mono- 
tni'tapa,  though  nut  in  general  pure,  of  the  tribes 
in  the  more  central  part  of  Africa  little  is  known. 
(See  Sigritin.)  The  heat  of  the  climate,  in  all  these 
regions  may  have  some  etlea  upon  the  tint  of  the  skin, 
but  is  by  no  means  the  only  or  the  principal  cause  of 
the  black  colour,  since,  under  the  same  climates  of 
the  tomd  tone,  there  are  found  all  shades  of  com- 
plexion. White  men  in  Africa  only  become  some- 
what  swarthier,  but  never  black,  even  in  a  succession 
of  generations,  unless  they  intermingle  with  the 
iwproes ;  and  blacks,  in  other  regions  and  climates, 
are  not  found  to  loj=e  their  native  hue.  The  seat  of 
the  black  colour  is  the  rrtr  mucosutn.  rind  the  exter- 
nal surface  <>t  Lhe  true  ?kin  (cutis) ;  and  when  the 
rete  mucotum  is  destroyed,  a*  by  <ii«efw.  fcc.  (see 
Albinos),  the  colour  is  lost  :  so,  in  parts  of  the  body 
wliere  the  epidermis  is  unusually  thick  (the  palms  of 
the  liand  and  the  soles  of  the  feet),  it  is  of  a  lighter 
shade.  Negroes  are  also  distinguished  from  the  other 
race*  by  other  external,  and  by  some  anatomical  pecu- 


liarities, particularly  in  the  conformation  of  the 
cranium.  The  projection  of  the  whole  visage  in 
advance  of  the  forehead;  the  prolongation  of  the 
upper  and  lower  jawa ;  the  small  facial  angle  (see 
Face) ;  the  flatness  of  the  forehead,  and  of  the  hinder 
part  of  the  head  (occiput),  and  the  compression  in  the 
direction  of  the  temples,  allowing  less  space  for  the 
brain  than  in  some  other  varieties ;  the  woolly,  fris- 
tled  hair ;  the  short,  broad,  and  hat  nose ;  the  thick, 
projecting  lips,  with  many  other  peculiarities  of  forma- 
tion, constitute  some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
negro  or  Ethiopic  race.  Tlie  African  tribes  of  this 
variety  have,  in  general,  elevated  themselves  so  far 
above  the  simple  state  of  nature,  as  to  have  reduced 
the  lower  annuals  to  subjection,  constructed  settled 
liabitations,  practised  a  rude  agriculture,  and  manu- 
factured some  articles  of  clothing  or  ornament.  In 
political  institutions  they  have  made  no  advance, 
their  governments  being  simple  despotisms,  without 
any  regular  organisation.  Their  religion  is  merely  the 
instinctive  expression  of  the  religious  feeling,  in  its 
lowest  form  of  fetichism.  (See  Fetich.)  Their  lan- 
guages are  described  as  extremely  rude  and  imperfect ; 
almost  destitute  of  construction,  and  incapable  of 
expressing  abstractions.  They  have  no  art  of  convey- 
ing thoughts  or  events  by  writing,  not  even  by  the 
simplest  symbolical  characters.  The  negro  charac- 
ter, if  inferior  in  intellectual  vigour,  is  marked  by  a 
warmth  of  social  affections,  and  a  kindness  and  ten- 
derness of  feeling,  which  even  the  atrocities  of  foreign 
oppression  have  not  been  able  to  stifle.  All  travellers 
concur  in  describing  the  negro  as  mild,  amiable,  sim- 
ple, hospitable,  unsuspecting,  and  faithful.  They  are 

fiassionately  fond  of  music,  and  they  express  their 
lopes  and  fears  in  extemporary  effusions  of  song. 
The  opinion  formerly  maintained,  that  they  were  of 
an  inferior  variety  of  animals,  would  not  now  find  an 
advocate,  or  a  convert,  even  in  the  ignorance  or  the 
worst  passions  of  the  whites.  Whether  they  are 
capable  of  reaching  to  the  same  height  of  intellectual 
cultivation  as  the  Europeans,  is  a  question  which  we 
need  more  facts  to  decide.  (See  Civilization.)  The 
most  eloquent  defender  of  the  negroes  is  the  abbe 
Gre'goire,  in  his  work  De  la  Litterature  des  Nrgres, 
ou  Recherches  sur  lews  Facultis  intellectnettes, 
teurs  QualiUs  morales,  &c.  See  the  articles  Africa, 
Physiology,  Philology,  Slavery,  fcc. 

NEGROPONT,  or  KGRIPO  (the  ancient  Evbata); 
an  island  in  the  Archipelago,  separated  from  the  conti- 
nent by  the  narrow  strait  formerly  called  Euriptts, 
over  which  there  is  a  bridge  200  feet  long.  The 
modern  name  seems  to  be  a  corruption  of  Egripos, 
the  name  of  the  capital  (the  ancient  VJtalcis),  which 
is  probably  derived  from  that  of  the  strait  on  which 
it  lies.  The  superficial  area  is  1610  square  miles  ; 
the  population,  previous  to  the  Greek  revolution, 
amounted  to  60,000,  among  whom  were  40,000 
Greeks.  Its  soil  is  fertile,  yielding  com  and  various 
fruits  in  abundance;  wine,  oil,  honey, and  silk  are 
also  produced.  The  mountains  in  the  interior  are 
lofty,  and  their  summits  are  covered  with  snow  dur- 
ing six  months  in  the  year.  The  capital  is  Egripos, 
or  Negropont.  The  castle  of  Carysto,  on  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  island,  over  against  Athens,  by  its 
position  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits,  commands  the 
whole  island,  and  also  the  province  of  Attica.  In 
1821,  Eulxra  raised  the  standard  of  revolt,  at  thecal! 
of  the  beautiful  Modena  Maumgenia,  a  young  lady 
descended  from  a  princely  family  of  the  island,  and 
whose  father  had  been  strangled  by  the  Porte.  She 
fitted  out  two  ships  from  Myconi.  with  a  supply 
of  arms  for  the  inlmbilants  of  the  island,  and  offered 
her  hand,  as  the  reward,  to  any  free  Greek  who 
should  conquer  the  Turks.  Seventy-two  villages 
were  soon  ui  arms,  upon  which  the  Turks  retired 
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NEGUS— NELSON- 


into  Egripos  and  Carysto,  which 
aded  by  the  Greeks. 

NEGUS ;  a  drink,  made  of  wine,  water,  sujjnr, 
nutmeg,  and  lemon-juice ;  so  called  from  colonel 
Negus,  the  inventor. 

NEHEMIAH;  a  distinguished  and  pious  Jew, who 
was  born  in  captivity,  but  was  made  the  cupbearer 
of  Artaxerxes  Lungimanus.  He  used  his  influence 
fur  Uie  welfare  of  bis  unhappy  countrymen,  and  be- 
came their  benefactor.  At  his  own  request,  he  was 
sent,  as  governor,  to  Jerusalem,  with  a  cum  mission  to 
rebuild  Uie  walls  and  gates  of  this  city.  He  accom- 
plished his  purpose,  but  not  without  difficulties, 
arising  partly  from  Uie  poverty  of  Uie  lower  classes 
of  Uie  people,  and  partly  from  Uie  opposition  of  Uie 
Moabites  and  Ammonites.  He  then  took  measures 
to  raise  the  city  to  its  former  splendour,  and  to  in- 
crease its  population.  He  and  Esra  were  Uie  proper 
founders  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  and  a  collection  of 
the  holy  books  was  made  under  their  inspection. 
Nehemiah  published  an  account  of  Uie  same  in  a 
book  which  is  admitted  into  the  Jewish  canon,  and 
is  supposed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  narration  con- 
tained in  Uie  book  of  Esra.  It  includes  a  period  of 
forty-nine  years. 

NEITH,  or  NEITHA;  one  of  the  later  goddesses 
of  Uie  Egyptians,  whose  worship  flourished  at  Sais,  in 
Lower  Egypt,  and  who  was  considered  as  its  founder 
and  protectress.  Plato  calls  her,  in  Tinueus,  the 
Athena  of  the  Greek$.  A  colony  from  Sais  is  said  to 
have  brought  Uie  worship  of  Neith  to  Athens.  She 
appears,  in  later  times,  to  have  become  identified 
with  I  sis.  The  splendid  temple  at  Sais,  which  was 
illuminated  on  her  yearly  festival ,  bore  this  sublime 
inscription: — "  I  am  all  Uiat  lias  been,  that  is,  and 
that  will  be;  and  no  man  hath  ever  lifted  my  veil. 
The  sun  was  my  child."  See  Hieroglyphic*,  division 
Egyptian  Mythology. 

NELSON,  Horatio;  a  celebrated  naval  officer, 
who  was  born,  September  89,  1758,  at  Burnham 
Thorpe,  in  Norfolk,  of  which  parish  his  father  Mas 
rector.  At  Uie  age  of  twelve,  he  entered  the  navy, 
as  a  midshipman,  and,  in  1773,  accompanied  com- 
modore Phipps  (see  Mulgrave)  in  an  expedition  to- 
wards Uie  north -pole.  In  1777,  he  was  made  a 
lieutenant,  and,  in  1779,  raised  to  Uie  rank  of  post- 
captain.  He  distinguished  himself  in  an  attack  on 
fort  Juan,  in  Uie  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  on  other  oc- 
casions, and  remained  on  Uie  American  station  till 
Uie  conclusion  of  peace.  He  afterwards  commanded 
Uie  Boreas  frigate,  and  was  employed  to  protect  Uie 
trade  of  Uie  Leeward  islands.  On  the  commence- 
ment of  the  war  with  Uie  French  republic,  he  was 
made  commander  of  the  Agamemnon,  of  sixty-four 
guns,  wiih  which  he  joined  lord  Hood  in  Uie  Mediter- 
ranean, and  assisted  at  Uie  taking  of  Toulon,  and  at 
Uie  siege  of  Bastia.  At  Uie  siege  of  Calvi,  he  lost 
an  eye.  In  Uie  battle  off  cape  St  Vincent,  February 
13,  1707,  be  commanded  Uie  Captain,  on  board  of 
which  he  attacked  Uie  Sanlissima  Trinidada,  of  136 
guus  ;  and,  parsing  to  the  San  Nicholas,  of  eighty 
guns,  and  Uie  San  Joseph,  of  112,  he  obliged  both 
Uiose  ships  to  strike  Uieir  flags.  I  or  bis  gallantry, 
he  was  made  a  knight  of  Uie  DaUi,  rear-admiral  of 
the  blue,  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  Uie  inner 
squadron  at  Uie  blockade  of  Cadis.  His  next  service 
was  an  attack  on  Uie  town  of  Santa  Crux,  in  Uie 
island  of  Tenerifle,  in  which  he  was  unsuccessful ; 
and,  being  severely  wounded,  his  life  was  saved  by 
bis  son-in-law,  captain  Nesbit,  who,  nt  great  personal 
hucard,  conveyed  him  to  a  boat.  He  was  obliged  to 
sufler  the  amputation  of  his  right  arm,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  obtained  a  pension  of  1000  pounds.  In 
1798,  he  joined  lord  St  Vincent  (admiral  Jervis),  who 
sent  him  to  the  Mediterranean  to  watch  Uie  progress 


closely  block-  |  of  the  armament  at  Toulon.    Notwithstanding  hts 
vigilance,  the  French  fleet,  which  conveyed  Bona- 


parte to  Kgypt,  escaped.  Thith 
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and,  after  various  disappointments,  he  discovered  Uie 
enemy's  fleet  moored  in  Uie  bay  of  Aboukir.  Having, 
by  a  well  executed  mannuvre,  obliged  them  to  come 
to  action,  he  obtained  a  most  complete  victory,  all 
Uie  French  ships  but  two  being  taken  or  destroyed. 
This  achievement  was  rewarded  with  Uie  title  of 
baron  Nelton  of  the  Nile,  and  a  pension  of  2000 
pounds,  besides  the  honours  conferred  on  him  by  the 
grand  seignior.  His  next  service  was  Uie  restoration 
of  Uie  king  of  Naples,  which  was  accompanied  with 
circumstances  of  revolting  cruelty,  which  may  be 
attributed  to  Uie  influence  of  lady  Hamilton  (q.  v.), 
Uie  wife  of  Uie  English  amliassador.  His  connexion 
with  that  lady,  with  whom  he  lived  publicly  after  Uie 
death  of  her  husband,  occasioned  his  separation  from 
lady  Nelson,  on  bis  return  to  England.  In  1801,  he 
was  employed  on  Uie  expedition  to  Copenhagen, 
under  Sir  Hyde  Parker,  in  which  he  displayed  his 
accustomed  gallantry,  and  effected  the  destruction  of 
the  Danish  ships  and  batteries.  On  his  return  home, 
he  was  created  a  viscount,  and  his  honours  were  made 
hereditary  in  his  family,  even  in  Uie  female  line. 
When  hostilities  recommenced  after  Uie  peace  of 
Amiens,  lord  Nelson  was  appointed  to  command  Uie 
fleet  in  Uie  Mediterranean;  and  for  nearly  two  years  be 
was  engaged  in  Uie  blockade  of  Toulon.  In  spite  of 
his  vigilance,  Uie  French  fleet  got  out  of  port,  March 
30,  1805,  and,  being  joined  by  a  Spanish  squadron 
from  Cadis,  sailed  to  Uie  West  Indies.  The  British 
admiral  hastily  pursued  there,  and  Uiey  returned  to 
Europe,  and  took  shelter  at  Cadis.  On  Uie  19th  of 
October,  Uie  French,  commanded  by  Villeneuve,  and 
Uie  Spaniards,  by  Graviua,  ventured  again  from 
Cadis;  and, on  Uie  21st,  Uiey  came  up  with  the  Brit- 
ish squadron  off  cape  Trafalgar.  An  engagement 
took  place,  in  which  Uie  victory  was  obtained  by  the 
British,  at  Uie  expense  of  Uie  life  of  their  commander, 
who  was  wounded  in  Uie  back  by  a  musket  ball,  and, 
shortly  after,  expired.  His  remains  were  carried  to 
England  ;  and,  after  lying  in  state  at  Greenwich,  he 
was  magniDcenUy  interred  in  St  Paul's  cathedral, 
where  a  monument  was  erected  to  bis  memory. 
Having  left  no  issue  by  his  wife,  an  earldom  was 
bestowed  on  his  brother,  and  a  sum  of  money  voted 
by  parliament  for  Uie  purchase  of  an  estate,  which  is 
to  descend,  with  Uie  Utle,  to  his  collateral  relatives. 
His  life  has  been  written  by  Mr  M'Arthur,  doctor  J. 
Stanier  Clarke,  and  doctor  Southey.  For  an  account 
of  Uie  battle  of  Trafalgar,  see  Navy. 

NELSON,  Robert;  an  English  gentleman  of  for- 
tune, which  he  employed  in  works  of  benevolence 
and  cliarity,  and,  from  Uiis  circumstance,  as  well  as 
from  Uie  devotional  works  of  which  he  was  Uie 


auUior,  is  generally  distinguished  by  Uie  epithet  of 
Uie  phu4.  He  was  Uie  son  of  a  London  merchant 
engaged  in  Uie  Levant  trade,  and  was  born  in  Lon- 
don, 1650.  Having  gone  through  Uie  customary 
course  of  study,  he  proceeded  to  make  a  continental 
tour,  in  company  with  his  friend  Edmund  HaJley. 
On  Uie  accession  of  William,  he  remained  a  non- 
juror, associaUug  and  communicating  principally  with 
the  recusant  clergy.  These  opinions  did  not,  how- 
ever, interrupt  his  intimacy  with  archbishop  Tillot- 
son,  whom  he  assisted  in  every  work  which  had  Uie 
good  of  mankind  for  its  object,  UU  Uie  death  of  Uie 
worthy  prelate,  who  expired  in  his  arms,  in  1694.  In 
1709,  Uie  arguments  ot  some  of  his  clerical  friends 
bad  produced  such  a  degree  of  conviction  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  became  a  member  of  Uie  established 
church,  and  continued  in  Uiat  communion  till  his 
death,  which  took  place  at  Kensuigton,  January  16, 
1715.   There  are  few  writers  on  devotional  subjects 
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whose  works  have  been  so  popular  as  Mr  Nelson's.  | 
Hts  uvaiise  entitled  a  Companion  to  the  Festivals  and 
Fasts,  especially,  has  gone  through  a  great  number 
of  editions.  Among  his  other  works  are  the  Whole 
Duty  of  a  Christian ;  the  Duty  of  frequenting  the 
Christian  Sacrifice  (8to);  an  Address  on  the  Means 
of  Doing  Good  ;  a  Letter  on  the  Trinity  ;  the  Prac- 
tice of  True  Devotiou  (12mo) ;  Transubstantiaiion 
contrary  to  Scripture  (4to);  a  Letter  on  Church 
Govern  ruent ;  a  life  of  his  old  tutor,  bishop  Bull, 
fee 

NELSON'S  RIVER,  in  the  British  possessions  in 
North  America,  flows  from  lake  Winnipeg  into  Hud- 
son* bay  ;  Ion.  92*  466'  W.;  lat.  57°  2'  N.  A  part 
of  lite  river  is  called  the  Satkathawan.  Its  whole 
ienrth  is  about  1450  miles. 

NEM.tAN  GAMES,  so  called  from  the  small 
U>«rn  of  Argolis,  where  tliey  were  celebrated  (Nemaea, 
in  the  Peloponnesus),  originated,  according  to  tradU 
Um,  in  the  funeral  games  which  were  established  in 
honour  of  Opbeltes  (.see  Hyptipyle),  who  was  killed 
a  tia  youth  by  a  dragon.  The  heroes  who,  went  to 
Thebes  called  him  Archemarut  (the  beginning  of  sor- 
row). He  was  the  son  of  Lycurgus  and  Eurydice. 
Pisoeral  game*  at  the  graves  of  distinguished  men  or 
favourite  individuals,  were  very  common  in  ancient 
times.  Those  of  Opheltes,  according  to  tradition, 
had  this  peculiarity,  that  they  were  renewed  every 
thrr-e  years.  Another  account  relates,  that  the 
Nemsaan  games  were  established  by  Hercules,  in 
booour  of  Jupiter,  after  he  had  destroyed  the 
Neassan  lion,  whose  den  was  about  fifteen  stadia 
from  Nenvea.  A  third  account  combines  these  two 
reports;  stating  Uiat  these  games  originated  in  the 
funeral  games  of  Archeniorus,  but  were  renewed  by 
Hercules,  in  honour  of  Jupiter.  The  plain  of  Neimca 
is  now  inhabited  by  a  single  shepherd.  Three  Doric 
columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  stand  in  the  centre, 
with  nuns  scattered  around.  The  Neniaean  games 
were  less  solemn  than  the  Olympic  and  Pythian. 
Sometimes,  though  not  very  often,  time  was  divided 
by  Ne  ma-ads  (in  the  same  manner  as  it  was  com- 
monly divided  by  Olympiads  and  Pythiads).  The 
(  hroojcon  of  Eusebius  gives  the  second  year  of  the 
fifty-third  Olympiad  as  the  first  of  the  Nemaeads. 
The  Nemaean  games  were  partly  gymnastic  (cor- 
porral),  and  partly  musical  (intellectual),  and  resem- 
bled, in  their  regulations,  the  famous  Olympic 
games,  (q.  v.)  The  judges  of  the  combats  ( agono- 
tk*i«r)  »>re  chosen  from  Argos,  Sicyon,  and  Corinth, 
and  wore,  in  commemoration  of  the  origin  of  the 
celebration,  black  mourning  garments.  They  were 
distinguished  for  their  impartiality.  Originally,  the 
reward  of  the  victor  was  a  wreath  of  olive-branch  ; 
afterwards,  of  green  ivy.   See  Pindar. 

NEMiEAN  LION.    See  Herculet,  and  Nemcean 

Game*. 

NUM.  CON.;  the  contraction  of  nemine  contra- 
dkxnle,  which  signifies,  "  no  one  opposing,"  or 
**  unanimously." 

NEMESIS,  in  the  Greek  mythology;  according 
to  tocae.  the  daughter  of  Erebus  and  Night ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Night  alone  :  other  accounts  make 
her  the  da  ugh  u*r  of  Amm  (Justice),  or  of  Jupiter  ami 
Necessity,  or  of  Ocean  and  Night.  She  is  the  god- 
dess of  retribution,  the  tamer  of  the  passions,  the 
avenger,  the  enemy  of  pride  and  haughtiness ;  and 
slie  watches  over  the  observance  of  the  honours  due 
to  the  dead  ;  on  which  account  a  yearly  festival,  in 
memory  of  the  departed,  was  called,  by  the  Greeks, 
Xmetia.  Nemesis  is  represented  under  the  figure 
of  a  majestic  female,  clothed  in  a  tunic,  with  a 
prplmm  thrown  over  her,  and  a  crown  (which  is 
sometimes  surrounded  by  stngs  and  a  Victory)  on  her 
head.    With  the  right  hand  she  grasps  a  part  of  her 


I  garments  over  her  breast,  and  thus  forms  the  ell 
measure  ;  in  her  left  hand  she  holds  a  cup,  or  a 
bridle,  &a  On  coins,  she  appears  drawn  in  a  car 
by  dragons,  sometimes  wearing  a  mural  crown,  and 
rarely  winged.  The  great  number  of  coins  and 
gems  on  which  she  is  found,  proves  her  worship  to 
have  been  extensive  and  popular.  She  is  also 
called  Adrattea,  from  Adratios,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  erected  the  first  temple  to  her  in  Adrastea, 
or  in  Cysicus  ;  and  Hhumnutia,  from  a  small  village 
of  Attica,  two  miles  from  Marathon,  where  stood  a 
statue  of  her,  made  by  Phidias,  from  the  marble 
brought  thither  by  the  Persians,  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  a  trophy  of  their  expected  victory.  She  is 
sometimes  considered  the  same  as  Leda. 

NEMOURS  ;  a  French  town,  in  the  department 
of  Seiiie-et-Marne,  three  and  a  half  leagues  south  of 
Fontainebleau.  It  has  4150  inhabitants.  It  origi- 
nated with  a  castle  called  Nemus.  Louis  XIV. 
gave  the  duchy  of  Nemours  to  his  brother  Philip  of 
Orleans ;  and  the  house  of  Orleans  retained  it  until 
the  revolution.  The  second  son  and  fourth  child  of 
the  present  king  of  the  French,  Louis  Charles  Philip 
Rafael,  bears  the  title  of  duke  of  Nemours,  which 
was  his  title  before  his  fattier  ascended  the  throne. 
He  was  born  October  85, 1814.  February  3,  1831, 
he  was  elected,  by  the  Belgic  national  congress, 
kiug  of  the  Belgians ;  but  nis  father  declined  the 
offered  crown,  in  a  formal  audience,  February  17,  to 
avoid  disturbing  the  peace  of  Europe.  Labile  was 
then  prime  minister. 

N EN  N I  US,  an  ancient  British  historian,  abbot  of 
Bangor,  is  generally  said  to  have  flourished  about 
the  year  620,  and  to  have  taken  refuge  at  Chester  at 
the  time  of  the  massacre  of  the  monks  of  that  mon- 
astery. Bishop  Nicolson,  however,  contends,  that 
from  his  own  book,  it  is  evident  that  he  did  not  exist 
before  the  ninth  century.  He  composed  several 
works,  of  which  catalogues  are  given  by  Bale  and 
Pitts ;  but  the  only  one  remaining  is  his  HiUoria  Bri- 
tonum,  or  Eulogium  Britannia,  which  is  published 
In  Gale's  Hi*.  Brit.  Scrip.  (Oxon.  1691). 
NEOC  ASTRO.  See  Navarino. 
NEOLOGISM  <fi»m  the  Greek  h.,,  new,  and  x*y«, 
a  word) ;  a  new  word  or  phrase,  or  new  use  of  a  word ; 
in  fact,  every  innovation  in  a  language,  after  it  has 
had  a  classical  epoch.  The  difficulty  of  prescribing 
a  just  medium  in  regard  to  the  introduction  of  new 
words  and  phrases,  is  easily  seen,  because  as  long  as 
a  language  is  spoken,  it  must  change  and  develop* 
itself;  and  the  greatest  power  on  earth  would  be 
unable  to  retain  it  unchanged.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  language  is  exposed  to  the  greatest  corruption  if  it 
is  left  open  to  all  the  neologisms  iff  careless  writers. 
Great  genius  generally  gives  currency  to  a  neologism. 
In  the  last  century,  the  orthodox  in  Germany  called 
their  opponents  neologitu,  and  their  doctrines  neo- 

* 

EOPHYTE  (from  u*t,  new,  and  fm*,  plant);  in 
the  Eleusinian  and  other  mysteries,  a  person  newly 
initiated  ;  among  the  early  Christians,  a  new  convert 
from  paganism  ;  in  the  monasteries,  a  novice. 

NEORAMA ;  an  invention  of  Allaux,  a  French- 
man, for  representing  the  interior  of  a  large  building, 
in  which  the  spectator  appears  to  be  placed.  Every 
thing  is  exhibited  to  the  life  by  means  of  groups  and 
shading.  The  first  neoruma  was  exhibited  at  Paris, 
in  1887,  and  represented  the  interior  of  St  Peter's 
church  in  Rome,  with  the  doors  open,  and  a  disLant 
prospect.    See  Panorama. 

NEPAUL ;  a  mountainous  country  in  the  northern 
part  of  Hindustan,  lying  between  lat.  26°  20'  and 
30°  20'  N.,  and  Ion.  80  and  88°  E.,  having  Thibet, 
1  from  which  the  Hi  mala  mountains  separate  it,  on  the 
north,  and  the  British  province  of  Bengal  and  Oude 
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on  the  math ;  square  miles,  about  63,000 ;  popula- 
tion, 3,500,000.  It  first  became  well  known  by  the 
war  between  the  British  and  the  rajah  in  1815. 
General  Ochlerlony  advanced  with  such  rapidity,  that, 
February  28,  lie  appeared  before  Muckwampore,  the 
principal  fortress  of  the  Nepaulese.  The  rajah 
attempted,  on  the  89th,  to  recover  the  heights,which 
had  been  previously  lost,  but  was  driven  hack  ;  and 
on  the  next  day  the  British  took  fort  Hurlapore,  the 
bulwark  of  Muckwampore,  by  storm.  By  this  rapid 
advance,  general  Ochterlony  terminated  the  cam- 
ps ign,  the  issue  of  which  had  appeared  doubtful  on 
account  of  the  sickness  prevailing  among  the  British 
troops,  and  compelled  the  rajah,  Mahara  Sah  Bicra 
ma  Sah,  to  accede  (May  4,  1810)  to  the  terms  of 
peace  before  assented  to  by  his  brother.  By  the 
articles,  the  chain  of  forts  on  the  southern  frontier, 
together  with  several  districts,  was  ceded  to  the 
East  India  company,  and  the  passage  through 
Nepaul  to  China  was  declared  free  to  the  company. 
The  rajah  also  agreed  not  to  receive  any  Europeans 
or  Americans  into  his  service.  The  rajah  of  Nepaul 
still  possesses  Goorca,  the  land  of  his  ancestors,  who 
first  acquired  Nepaul  In  1768.  The  country  is  from 
3000  to  6000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  lies  between 
two  parallel  ranges  of  mountains,  one  on  the  north, 
the  other  on  the  south  ;  and  it  can  be  entered  only 
through  mountain  passes.  Three  or  four  days  are 
employed  in  ascending  the  range  on  the  southern 
frontier  from  Behar.  On  arriving  at  the  highest 
pass,  the  valley  of  Nepaul  is  spread  out  before  the 
eye  of  the  traveller.  The  soil  is  fruitful  and  well 
watered,  the  air  pure,  the  climate  healthy,  and  in  sum- 
mer, when  the  sun  is  reflected  from  the  high  moun- 
tains, very  hot.  In  winter  there  is  little  ice;  the 
north  wind  never  blows  in  these  valleys.  Hie 
sea«ons  are  the  same  as  in  Upper  Hindostan,  only 
the  rains  set  in  earlier.  The  productions  are  honey, 
rice,  oil,  cotton,  ginger,  iron,  marble,  &c.  The 
inhabitants  are  chiefly  Hindoos  and  Newars.  The 
latter  are  probably  of  Mongolian  and  Chinese  origin. 
Besides  these  two  nations,  there  are  other  little 
known  tribes.  'lTie  inhabitants  are  distinguished 
for  the  simplicity  of  their  character  and  manners ; 
the  Newars  are  mostly  artisans.  1  he  religion  of  the 
Nepaulese  diners  little  from  that  of  the  Hindoos  in 
Bengal.  The  custom  for  widows  to  burn  themselves 
on  the  corpses  of  their  husbands,  prevails  among 
them.  The  Hindoo  languages  ore  the  Nepaulese, 
ami  the  Nogari,  which  is  said  to  be  older  than  the 
Sanscrit.  Cotton  manufactures,  and  the  working  of 
iron  and  copper,  are  the  principal  employments. 
The  people  make  paper  from  the  bark  of  trees  and 
plants,  and  distil  brandy  from  rice  and  wine.  The 
government  is  despotic,  but  more  moderate  than  in 
other  countries  of  Asia.  The  regular  army  consists 
of  about  12,000  men,  part  of  wlntm  are  armed  with 
muskets.  The  capital  is  Catmandoo,  with  20,000 
inhabitants  See  Hamilton's  Account  of  the  King- 
dom of  Nepaul  (Edinburgh,  1819.) 

NEPENTHE;  a  drink  which  was  fabled,  by  the 
poets,  to  banish  the  remembrance  of  grief,  and  to 
cheer  the  soul.  The  invention  was  attributed  to  the 
Egyptians.  According  to  Homer  (Od.  iv.  220), 
Helen  learned  the  art  of  preparing  it  from  the  queen 
of  Egypt. 

NEPENTHES,  or  PITCHER  PLANT;  a  sin- 
gular and  celebrated  genus  of  plants,  containing 
three  known  species,  which  inhabit  Madagascar,  Uie 
East  Indies,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Asia.  The  flowers  are  dioecious  ;  the  stem 
is  cylindrical  and  simple ;  the  leaves  are  alternate, 
entire,  and  sheathing  at  base;  they  are  strongly 
nerved,  and  the  median  nerve,  which  is  larger  than 
the  rest,  is  prolonged  beyond  the  leaf  in  Uie 


of  a  tendril,  and  terminates  in  a  cylindrical  urn. 
Tliis  urn  is  three  or  lour  inches  in  length  by  nearly 
one  in  diameter,  and  its  orifice  is  covered  with  an 
orbicular  lid,  which  opens  and  closes  at  certain 
periods.  It  is  usually  filled  with  sweet  and  limpid 
water,  at  which  time  the  lid  is  closed.  In  the  course 
of  the  day,  the  lid  opens,  when  more  than  half  Uie 
water  is  evaporated ;  but  this  loss  is  made  up  during 
the  night,  and  in  Uie  morning  it  is  agaiu  found  full, 
with  the  lid  closed.  The  culture  of  these  plants  in 
green-houses  is  very  difficult. 

NEPHELE.    See  Athamas. 

NEPHRITE,  or  JADE,  a  mineral  never  observed 
except  in  Uie  massive  state,  and  possessed  of  an  im- 
palpable composition,  or  compact  texture.  Its  frac- 
ture is  coarse,  splintery,  and,  in  some  varieties,  slaty  ; 
colour  green,  particularly  leek  green,  passing  into 
gray  and  white,  rarely  with  a  tinge  of  blue  or  red  ; 
translucent ;  hardness  approaching  Uiat  of  quarts ; 
specific  gravity,  2  932  ;  fracture  effected  with  great 
difficulty ;  alone  before  Uie  blow-pipe,  infusible,  but 
becomes  while.  It  consists,  according  to  Kastner, 
of  silex,  5O50,  magnesia,  31,  alumina,  10,  oxide  of 
iron,  6-50,  oxide  of  chrome,  005,and  water,  2-75. 
Other  varieties  of  the  jade  are  softer,  and  differ  con- 
siderably in  their  chemical  composition.  The  apple- 
green  variety,  tinged  with  blue,  from  Smithfield, 
Rhode  Island,  consists,  according  to  Bowen,  of  silex, 
44-68,  magnesia,  34*631,  water,  13  41,  lime,  4  25, 
and  oxide  of  iron,  1-747.  Jade  has  been  brought 
from  China  and  Egypt.  In  America,  it  has  been 
found  on  Ute  banks  of  the  A  mason.  In  New  Zea- 
land and  other  islands  of  the  Pacific,  it  is  often  made 
into  hatchets,  and  has  hence  been  called  axe-stone. 
In  Rhode  Island,  it  occurs  imbedded  in  white  lime- 
stone, in  irregular  veins  and  nodular  masses.  The 
pieces  from  Uiis  place,  when  polished,  have  consider- 
able beauty. 

NEPHTHYS  ;  an  Egyptian  deity,  sister  of  Osiris 
and  I  sis,  wife  of  Typlion,  and  mother  of  Anubis  by 
Osiris.  According  to  Diodorus,  she  was  Uie  daughter 
of  Ztvf  (Jupiter)  and  'ty*  (Juno).  She  was  also 
called  by  Uie  Greek  writers  TiXioti  (End),  Aft*li<r* 
and  Nisn  (Victory.)  Some  consider  her  as  the 
symbol  of  Uie  Egyptian  coast  on  Uie  Mediterranean  ; 
others  as  the  personification  of  Uie  five  intercalary 
days  of  the  Egyptian  year,  in  which  point  of  view 
they  are  called  her  children  by  Mercury,  Uie  Sun, 
and  Saturn.  Plr.tarch  names  them  Otirit,  Arueris, 
Typhon,  Nephthys;  Diodorus  calls  them  0*n-##, 
Isis,  Typhon,  Apollo,  and  Aphrodite  (Venus).  See 
Egyptian  Mythology,  and  of  article  Hiernglyphict. 

NEP1SS1NG  ;  a  lake  in  Upper  Canada,  about 
thirty-five  miles  long  and  twenty  broad.  It  is  twenty- 
five  miles  north-east  of  lake  Huron;  lat.  46°  12'  N. 

NEPOML'K,  John  of  (Johannes  Ncpomucrnus) ; 
Uie  patron  saint  ol  Bohemia.  His  true  name  was 
John  Welflin,  and  he  was  born  hi  1320,  at  Pomuk,  a 
small  town  in  Bohemia.  He  studied  in  Prague,  and 
became  a  preacher  Uiere.  From  humility  he  refused 
a  bishopric.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  made  con. 
lessor  of  Uie  queen,  and  when  some  courtiers  roncie 
the  king  YVenceslaus  suspicious  of  Uie  fidelity  of  his 
wife,  he  refused  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  her  confes- 
sion, for  which  Uie  king  had  him  drowned,  May  16, 
1383  (according  to  others,  March  21),  in  Uie  Mo  Ida  u. 
His  day  was  at  first  May  6,  because  his  body  wns 
Uien  found ;  at  present,  it  is  May  10.  He  is  much 
revered  in  Bohemia  as  a  martyr,  and  his  protection 
is  invoked  against  slander,  &c.  Pope  Innocent  XIII. 
recognised  him  as  a  saint  in  1721,  and  Benedict 
XIII.  canonised  him  in  1729.  The  Jesuit  Baihin 
has  given  his  biography  in  his  Miseell.  Hist.  Boh. 
It  has  been  asserted  of  late  that  no  such  person  as 
Nepomuk  ever  lived,  but  that  there  was  a  Joliu  of 
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Tom uk.  who  was  archbishop  of  Prague  in  1393. 
Yet  lite  marble  sepulchre  of  Nepomuk  is  shown  in 
4W  cathedral  at  Prague.  According  to  others, 
a.-aui,  he  was  thrown  into  the  river  because  be 
refuted  to  renounce  the  auihoritj  of  the  archbishop, 
who>e  vicar  he  was,  and  who  had  excommunicated 
the  chamberlain  of  the  king,  and  preached  against 
the  vicious  life  of  the  king  himself. 

NEPOS  See  Vvrnetiu*  Nepot.  * 
NEPOTISM  ;  a  word  used  in  the  languages  of  the 
European  continent  to  signify,  originally,  the  undue 
patronage  bestowed  by  the  popes  upon  the  members 
u»f  their  family  {nepolet)  by  appointing  them  to  high 
offices  in  the  church,  or  making  them  important 
grant*.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  a  person  elected 
pope,  to  elevate  his  whole  family,  so  that  ever  after 
the  family  belonged  to  the  richest  nobility  in  Rome. 
The  term  lias  been  used  also  in  a  more  general  sense, 
to  denote  any  patronage  bestowed  in  consideration  of 
family  relationship,  and  not  of  merit. 

NEPTUNE  appears  to  have  been  originally  known 
to  the  Romans  merely  as  the  god  of  horses,  and  as 
such  to  have  been  confounded  with  the  ancient  Italian 
god  Coir* us.    When  the  Roman  state  became  a  naval 
power,  and  the  Greek  mythology  was  introduced 
iuto  Rome,  attributes  of  the  Grecian  Poseidon,  or 
Poseidaon,  were  transferred  to  the  Roman  Neptune, 
who  therefore  came  to  be  considered  the  same  god 
uuder  different  names.    Neptune  was  Ute  son  of 
Saturn  and  Rhea  or  Ops,  and  brother  of  Jupiter 
;q.  v  )  and  Pluto.    Difierent  accounts  are  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  his  mother  saved  him  from  the 
fate  to  which  he  was  doomed  by  his  father.  (See 
Solum.)    According  to  some,  lie  was  thrown  up 
ogam  after  having  been  swallowed  by  his  fattier ; 
aecordiug  to  others,  Rhea  gave  her  husband  a  foal 
instead  of  the  infant,  and  the  latter  was  secretly  edu- 
cated in  Box»tia.    After  the  successful  rebellion  of 
bis  brother  Jupitrr,  Neptune  received  the  dominion 
of  the  sea  (Pontot  or  the  inland  sea,  and  not  the 
ocean)  as  bis  share  of  the  spoils.    It  is  not  easy  to 
drtennuie  the  true  meaning  of  the  my  thus  which  de- 
scribes bim  as  having  produced  the  horse  in  a  contest 
with  Minerva  (q.  v.)  for  the  possession  of  Attica.  It 
may  imply  that  the  use  of  the  horse  was  first  intro- 
duced into  Greece  at  the  same  time  with  the  worship 
of  the  Phoenician  god  Poseidon,  by  Phoenician  pirates, 
or  it  may  be  connected  with  some  symbolical  idea, 
lie  raises, calms,  and -hakes  the  sea, and  even  makes 
the  earth,  with  its  mountains  and  woods,  tremble.  He 
was  particularly  worshipped  in  islands  and  on  the 
ttm fintst     The  Isthmian  games  (q.  v.)  were  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  him.    Beside  dolphins  and  other 
marine  animals,  the  horse,  and  sometimes  the  owl, 
v  err  sacred  (o  him.  In  the  earliest  monuments  of  art, 
hr  15  represented  nuked  :  in  his  hand  he  holds  the  tri- 
dent, vdikh  the  Mediterranean  people  early  used  as 
a  harpoon,  and  as  a  mark  of  possession  on  any  coast. 
He  ndes  over  the  surface  of  the  sea  in  a  chariot 
ilrawn  by  two  horses,  accompanied  byNereidsand  sea- 
monsters.    Hy  hi*  wife.  Amphitritc,  he  had  two  chil- 
dren, Triton  and  Rhode.    The  traditkrtis  concerning 
aa  other  children,  by  various  mothers,  are  by  some 
explained  as  symbolical  of  the  carrying  off  of  women 
by  pirates.    Strength,  courage,  heroic  deeds  at  sea, 
also  obtained  for  men  the  appellation  of  tont  of  Ncp- 
Ufw.      The  epithets  applied  to  Neptune  by  Uie 
poets,  refer  chiefly  to  the  sea,  to  navigation,  to  the 
creation  of  tile  horse,  and  also  to  his  power  of  shaking 
the  earth.    Having-  taken  part  in  the  unsuccessful 
hitempt  of  Ute  gods  to  rise  against  Jupiter,  he  was 
condemned,  together  with  Apollo,  to  serve  Laoroe- 
il-jn.  kmg  of  Troy.    Neptune  built  the  walls  of  the 
city  for  I .aomedon.  but,  being  refused  the  pay  pro- 
mised him,  caused  an  mundauon,  and  sent  a  terrible 


sea-monster  to  infest  the  country.  In  the  war  of 
Troy,  lie  was  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks,  and  in  the 
battle  of  the  gods,  he  encountered  Apollo. 

NEPTUNIAN8,or  NEPTUNI8T8.  are  those  who 
maintain  the  opinion,  that  the  form  of  the  earth  and 
the  revolutions  which  it  has  undergone  have  been  pro- 
duced entirely  by  the  action  of  water.  See  Geology, 
and  Fulcanittt. 

NEREIDS;  sea  nymphs,  daughters  of  Neretis. 
They  were  fifty  in  number,  and  they  had,  like  their 
father,  the  gift  of  prophecy  and  the  power  of  assum- 
ing different  shapes. 

NEREUS ;  an  interior  divinity  of  the  sea,  some- 
times also  the  sea  itself,  when  it  is  calm.  He  whs 
the  oldest  son  of  Pontus  (the  Sea)  and  Terra  (the 
Earth).  The  poets  represented  him  as  a  faithful, 
benevolent  old  man,  the  friend  of  justice  and  moder- 
ation, and  the  enemy  of  oppression.  He  possessed 
the  gift  of  divination  in  a  greater  degree  than  all 
the  gods  of  the  three  elements, — air,  earth,  ami 
water,— and  like  other  gods  of  the  sea,  could  con- 
vert himself  into  all  shapes.  Hy  Doris,  the  daughter 
of  Ocean  us,  his  spouse,  and  other  goddesses,  he  was- 
the  father  of  the  Nereids.  His  chief  place  of  resi- 
dence was  the  iEgean  sea.  When  Paris  sailed 
through  this  sea  with  Helen,  whom  he  was  carrying 
off,  Neretis,  according  to  the  beautiful  ode  of  Horace, 
warned  him  of  the  destruction  of  Troy.  In  the  ancient 
works  of  art,  and  also  by  the  ancient  poets,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  a  malicious  old  man,  with  a  wreath  of  sedge, 
sitting  upon  the  waves,  with  a  sceptre  in  his  hand. 

NERI.    See  tfirW/*. 

NERI,  Anthony,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  first  chemists,  at  a  time  when  the  natural 
sciences  were  called  occult.  He  was  born  in  Florence 
about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Though 
he  had  received  holy  orders,  he  always  refused  any 
benefice,  in  order  to  live  solely  for  his  science.  He 
travelled  through  most  countries  of  Europe,'  ami 
wherever  he  was  unable  to  study  chemistry  with  dis- 
tinguished men  in  any  other  way,  he  worked  witJi 
them  as  an  assistant  in  their  lulx>ra  lories.  But  bin 
active  life  came  prematurely  to  a  close.  There  is 
only  one  treatise  by  him  extant,  on  glass — L'Arle 
Fetraria  dtttinia  in  litri  telle  ;  nc'  ovali  ti  tcoprono 
maruvitf/iagi  effetti  9  t'integnano  tegreti  brlti*»iwi  del 
vetro  nel  fvoco,  ed altre  cote  curtate  (Florence,  Giunti, 
1612,  4to),a  work  which  has  been  translated  into 
German,  French,  Latin,  English.  The  best  translu- 
tion  is  said  to  be  that  by  Hnlbach,  in  French,  with 
the  notes  of  the  German  and  English  translations,  ai  d 
many  additional  ones.  Though  chemistry  has  made 
immense  progress  since  the  time  of  Neri,  his  work, 
nevertheless,  deserves  to  be  read.  The  colouring  of 
glass,  it  is  well  known,  was  a  great  subject  of  atten- 
tion at  a  certain  period,  and  attained  a  perfection 
which,  having  lost,  it  has  not  since  reached. 

NERI,  St  Philip,  the  founder  of  the  congregation 
of  the  Oratory  in  Italy,  was  born  in  Florence  in  1515, 
of  a  noble  family.  From  early  youth  he  distinguished 
himself  by  piety  and  application  to  study.  A  rich 
uncle,  a  merchant,  inteitded  to  make  him  his  sole  heir ; 
but  Neri  left  him  secretly,  and  went  to  Rome  in  1533, 
where  he  became  instructer  in  the  house  of  a  gentle- 
man of  Florence.  At  the  age  of  twenty-three,  be  sold 
his  books,  and  gave  the  price  to  the  poor.  He  now  de- 
voted himself  entirely  to  the  sick  and  pilgrims.  In 
1548,  he  established  the  fraternity  of  the  Holy  Trinity, 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  strangers  who  came  to  Rome 
for  devotional  purposes,  and  soon  after  he  founded 
the  hotpice  for  tlte  reception  of  pilgrims,  which  has 
become  one  of  Uie  finest  in  Rome.*    He  did  uot 

•  At  th-  time  of  the  juhil-e  in  1000.  thi«  Ntablishment  -im- 
ported, during  three  day.,  upward*  of  WiJXO  men  and  »,u<x> 

vrutUCU. 
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receive  orders  until  the  year  1551,  having  consider- 1 
ed  himself  until  then  unworthy  of  them,  boon 
after,  he  entered  tile  community  of  St  Jerome,  and 
instructed  children,  and  anally  also  young  ecclesi- 
astics, who  were  called  oratorians,*  because  they 
placed  themselves  before  the  church  to  call  the 
people  to  prayer.  In  1564,  Neri  collected  these 
disciples  into  a  community,  and  gave  them  regular 
statutes,  but  imposed  no  vow,  wishing  that  they 
should  always  remain  united  by  the  bonus  of  charity 
only.  Gregory  XIII.  approved  of  Litis  congregation 
in  1575.  and  gave  them  the  church  Sta.  Maria  di 
f'alltctUa.  The  congregation  soon  spread  over 
Italy.  Baronius,  one  of  his  most  distinguished 
disciples,  assisted  him  in  his  last  sickness.  He  died 
May  26,  1595.  His  letters  were  published  nt  Padua 
in  1751.  He  wrote  several  other  works;  also  poems, 
to  be  found  in  vol  i.  of  Rimi  One  tit.  A  number  of 
the  poems  of  his  youth  he  ordered  to  be  burned 
shortly  before  his  death.  His  life  was  written  by 
Ant.  Galltuuo,  his  disciple,  and  the  eye-witness,  as 
he  says,  of  most  of  the  extraordinary  deeds  be  de- 
scribes. His  life  is  also  to  be  found  in  vol.  v.  of  the 
Acta  Sanctorum,  (q.  v.)  Baronius  succeeded  him 
as  general  of  the  society  in  1593. 

NERLl,  Philip,  a  Florentine  historian,  was  bom 
in  1485,  in  Florence,  of  a  patrician  family,  and  early 
prepared  himself,  by  various  studies,  for  the  duties  to 
which  his  birth  called  him.  Cosmo  I.  made  him  a 
senator.  He  died  in  1556.  He  left  in  manuscript, 
Commeniarj  do' /atti  chili  occorsi  nella  Citta  di  Firtnse 
dali  Anno  1215  at  1537,  not  printed  until  1728, 
though  the  nephew  of  the  author  had  presented  it  to 
Francis  Medici  II.,  requesting  his  opinion  respecting 
the  propriety  of  publishing  it.  Francis  of  Medici 
therefore  seems  to  have  preferred  not  to  see  it  pub- 
lished. To  appreciate  a  history,  we  must  always 
know  the  character  of  the  historian,  particularly  if; 
he  treats  of  times  much  agitated  by  party  struggles, 
which  a  fleeted  him  personally.  Nerli,  though  not 
desirous  of  a  monarchy,  was,  in  his  disposition,  aris- 
tocratic. His  ancestors  had  been  consuls  300  years  J 
he  ft  ire  him  ;  women  of  his  family  are  mentioned  by 
Dante.  His  uncle  had  Uie  first  Homer  printed.  To' 
himself,  when  young,  Horace  was  dedicated,'4  because 
he  allowed  no  day  to  pass  without  reading  him."  He 
formed  himself  in  the  gardens  of  the  Rocellai.  in  the 
society  of  Macchiavelli,  who  dedicated  a  chapter  to 
him.  He  says,  in  the  preface  of  his  work  mentioned 
above,  that  his  endeavour  is  to  show  why  the  citiiens 
of  die  great  republic  have  subjected  it  to  one  single 
bouse  (the  Medici).  Some  have  reproached  him  as 
guilty  of  flattery;  but  Ranke.  in  his  excellent  work 
Zur  Kritik  GeschicMschreHxr  (Leipsic  and 

Berlin.  1824),  says,  that  he  treats  that  branch  of  the 
Medici  family,  at  least,  which  ruled  to  the  death  of 
Clement  VII.,  without  hatred  indeed,  but  without 
partiality. 

NERO,  Lpcics  Domitics  Ahfnobar  bcs  (after  his 
adoption,  called  Claudius  Drums),  the  son  of  Caius 
Domitius  Ahenobarhus  and  Agrippina.  the  daughter 
of  Germanicus,  was  born  at  Antium,  A.  D.  37. 
When  Agrippina  afterwards  married  the  emperor 
Claudius,  be  was  adopted  by  him,  and  succeeded  htm 
in  the  government,  A.  D.  54.  Augustus,  the  first 
Roman  emperor  of  the  family  of  the  Caesars,  com- 
menced his  reign  with  cruelty,  but  ended  with  cle- 
mency. Nero,  the  last,  began  mildly,  but  ended 
cruelly.  He  was  excellently  educated.  Burrhus 
instilled  into  his  mind  all  the  knowledge  and  prin- 
ciples necessary  to  the  formation  of  a  great  general 
and  statesman,  while  Seneca  made  him  familiar  with 


•  The  followr.  of  thli  taint  art  called,  la  Italy,  alw  Filip 
pnt,  Ph.hppiaw.  from  their  founder. 


philosophy  and  elegant  literature.  The  beginning 
of  bis  reign  even  surpassed  the  expectations  founded 
upon  the"  union  of  his  great  talents  with  such  an 
education.  A  sentence  of  death  being  presented  lo 
him  for  his  signature,  he  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
had  never  learned  to  write.  But  the  flattery  and  the 
seductions  of  his  courtiers,  particularly  of  his  freed- 
man  Narcissus,  soon  brought  to  light  a  character 
which  till  this  time  had  slumbered.  At  the  age  of 
seventeen  years,  Nero  gave  himself  np  to  the  greatert 
excesses  of  sensuality  and  cruelty.  He  first  poisoned 
Britannicus,  to  whose  prejudice  he  had  ascended  the 
throne  by  the  assistance  of  Agrippina,  and  afterwards, 
fearing  his  mother's  ambition,  put  her  to  death  also. 
The  ridiculous  desire  of  being  esteemed  a  great  per- 
former in  music,  ruled  in  his  bosom  superior  to  all 
other  passions.  He  performed  in  public,  and  placed 
soldiers,  as  spies,  to  observe  those  who  did  not  appeur 
inclined  to  admire  his  voice  or  his  execution.  He 
wished  also  to  be  distinguished  in  the  chariot  rare. 
He  traversed  all  Greece  with  a  retinue  of  artists  .and. 
of  course,  won  ttte  first  prises  in  all  the  celebrated 
contests  and  games  Sensuality  made  him  ingenious 
in  gluttony  and  in  the  gratification  of  his  natural  pro- 
Densities ;  extravagance  made  him  covetous,  and 
danger  made  him  cruel.  The  most  distinguished 
victims  to  his  cruelty,  besides  Britannicus  and  Agrip- 
pina, were  his  instruct ers  Burrhus  and  Seneca,  the 
poet  Lucan,  and  his  wives  Octavia  (daughter  of 
Claudius  and  Mcssalina,  whom  he  divorced  on  pre- 
text of  lwrrenness,  and  then  banished  to  the  island 
of  Pandaleria,  where  he  soon  after  caused  her  to  kill 
herself  by  opening  her  veins),  and  Poppaea  Sabina. 
"  My  predecessors,"  said  he,  "  did  not  know  the 
rights  of  monarchy.  People  may  hate  me,  if  they 
only  fear  me."  For  the  gratification  of  an  insane 
caprice,  he  set  fire  to  Rome,  merely,  as  it  is  reported, 
that  he  might  have  a  real  representation  of  the  con- 
flagration of  Troy.  The  most  beautiful  monuments 
of  art  and  of  history  were  burned  to  the  ground  in 
this  fire,  which  lasted  nine.  days.  He  transferred  the 
guilt  of  this  action  to  the  Christians,  and  caused  them 
to  be  cruelly  persecuted  for  it  throughout  the  empire. 
As  his  passion  for  building  was  very  strong,  he  caused 
that  part  of  the  city  which  was  bumed  to  be  rebuilt 
in  a  manner  more  splendid  and  magnificent  than 
before.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  buildings  was 
the  palace  which  he  erected  for  himself  in  Rome,  and 
which  was  known  under  the  name  of  the  golden  house. 
His  extravagance  in  other  things— clothes,  hunting, 
furniture,  fcc. — was  as  boundless  as  his  munificence 
to  the  people  of  Rome,  whom  he  enriched  by  great 
largesses  (iargitiones,  common  in  the  republic  only 
under  certain  circumstances),  while  the  provinces 
were  oppressed  by  the  weight  of  taxes.  Several 
conspiracies  were  formed  against  him  in  Rome,  which 
ended  in  the  destruction  of  the  conspirators  them- 
selves. At  last,  the  revolt  of  Galba,  his  governor  in 
Spain,  whose  cause  the  senate  also  espoused,  suc- 
ceeded. The  tyrant  anticipated  the  punishment 
which  awaited  him.  by  committing  suicide,  A.  I).  68. 
Although  the  manifestations  of  joy  were  great  at  his 
death,  yet  persons  were  not  wanting  who  still  ad- 
mired, deified,  and  lamented  him.  They  strewed  his 
grave  with  flowers,  and  placed  h'w  statue  near  the 
rostrum.  In  short,  his  memory  was  so  precious  to  a 
great  part  of  the  people,  and  the  soldiers,  whom  he 
had  endeared  to  him  by  liberality  and  indulgence, 
that  many  impostors  succeeded,  for  a  time,  in  passing 
themselves  off  for  Nero.  Nero  was  less  inimical  to 
ingenious  raillery  because  possessed  of  much  wit 
himself,  notwithstanding  he  was  the  first  Roman 
emperor  who  made  use  of  speeches  prepared  by 
another.  It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  that  part  of 
Tacitus  which  contains  a  particular  description  of  the 
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character  ami  government  of  Nero,  has  not  come 
down  to  US. 

NKRVA,  the  successor  of  Dotnitian,  and  one  of 
the  mu*t  virtuous  of  the  Roman  emperors.  In  early 
hn*,  he  held  tlie  consulship,  and  was  a  man  of  a  cul- 
tivated mind,  and  not  without  poetical  talent,  but 
ns  advanced  in  ape  when  he  ascended  the  throne, 
A.  D.  96.  He,  nevertheless,  performed  many  bene- 
fto-at  acts,  provided  for  the  public  tranquillity  and 
the  rxecotion  of  justice,  and  relieved  the  poor.  Not- 
withstanding this,  there  were  many  unfriendly  to 
him,  particularly  the  soldiers  of  the  guard,  and  there 
was  even  a  conspiracy  formed  against  him.  He  died 
A.  D.  98.    Trajfin  was  his  successor. 

NERVES.  The  nerves  of  the  animal  frame  are 
composed  of  bundles  of  white  parallel  medullary 
;tu>»»rk.  Every  bundle  is  surrounded  with  a  soft 
iiieaih  fall  of  blood-vessels,  and  whose  finest  branches 
terminate  in  tlie  substance  of  the  nerves.  These 
aerves  are  spread  through  the  whole  animal  frame, 
and  variously  connected  with  each  other.  Only  the 
ev  jtiermis,  the  hair,  and  nails  are  destitute  of  them. 
1  hey  are  of  various  site,  according  n«  they  are  com- 
posed of  more  or  fewer  bundles  of  medullary  threads. 
In  the  course  of  the  nerves  there  are  a  number  of 
knots  ;  tltese  are  called  ganglions ;  they  are  commonly 
of  ao  oblong  shape  and  of  a  grayish  colour,  somewliat 
inclining  to  red,  which  is  perliaj>s  owing  to  their  being 
extremely  vascular.  In  particular  parts  of  the  body, 
the  nerves  come  in  contact  with  each  other,  and  the 
bun  lies  composing  them  are  mutually  interwoven  to 
snch  a  degree  tint  they  cannot  be  disjoined  without 
violence.  These  communications  are  called  plexuses, 
and  are  found  particularly  in  the  abdomen  behind  the 
uoraach,  and  in  the  region  of  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
near  the  liver,  mesentery,  heart,  occ.  The  final  ter- 
m ii rations  of  the  nerves  are  various,  particularly  those 
wtuch  run  to  the  organs  of  sense,  ki  the  auricular 
on;  an.  for  instance,  the  nerves  terminate  in  a  soft 
saas«  like  pap,  surrounded  with  moisture ;  the  optic 
nerve  terminates  in  a  medullary  skin ;  the  nerves  of 
taste  terminate  in  little  papilla:  •  those  of  feeling  in 
the  points  of  the  fingers,  and  the  surface  of  the  skin 
«  general ;  those  belonging  to  the  muscles  are  lost 
as  the  texture  of  the  same,  so  that  their  terminations 
cai<uot  be  accurately  ascertained.  All  the  nerves  are 
am  braced  under  the  general  head  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem. This  is  most  intimately  connected  with  the 
brum  nod  the  spinal  marrow,  which  may  be  regarded 
a*  a  prolongation  of  it.  The  brain  is  the  centre, 
from  which  or  to  which  proceed  all  impressions  com- 
municated to  the  nerves.  The  substance  of  the 
nerves  is  the  same  medullary  matter  which  consti- 
tates  the  brain,  resembling  the  white  of  an  egg,  and 
appearing,  to  tlie  unassisted  eye,  as  if  composed  of 
bale  halls.  The  central  termination  of  all  the 
nerves  is  in  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  where  they 
branch  out  into  the  skin  or  the  interior  of  the  organs. 
The  various  isolated,  an.l.  in  part,  heterogeneous 
structures  of  which  the  body  consists,  which  are 
awchaaically  joined  by  tlie  cellular  tissue,  the  mem. 
brutes,  and  the  ligaments,  are  united  into  one  har- 
nwojous  whole  by  means  of  the  nerves.  The  vascu- 
lar system  connects  them  only  so  far  as  it  furnishes 
the  supply  of  blood  required  for  their  support  and 
their  operations  ;  but  it  is  properly  the  nervous  sys- 
Uin  which  imparts  to  all  their  life,  governs  their 
operations,  and  establishes  their  sympathy  and  mut- 
ual action.  Thus  is  effected  by  means  of  that  portion 
of  the  nervous  system  which  is  diffused  through  the 
abJ  men,  forming  many  nets  and  plexuses,  and  con- 
fctuutmg  what  is  called  the  vegetative,  or  reproduc- 
tive, or  organic  nervous  system,  because  the  growth 
and  WPP""  of  ^e  body  are  effected  by  it.  Another 


sciousness  and  voluntary  action.  This  Is  the  brain 
or  cerebral  system  (see  these  two  articles),  which 
excites  the  nerves  that  put  in  action  the  muscles  of 
voluntary  motion,  and  those  which  supply  sensibility 
to  the  organs  of  sense,  and  convey  to  the  brain  the 
impressions  thence  received.  The  nerves  which 
communicate  with  the  organs  of  sense,  run  iu  pairs 
— the  first  pair  (olfactory  nerve)  to  the  nose,  wftere  it 
is  spread  over  the  surface  of  the  nostrils,  and  forms 
tlie  power  of  smell ;  the  second  (optic  nerve)  to  the 
eyes ;  this  is  round,  thick,  and  penetrates  from  behind 
the  ball  or  globe  of  the  eye  (through  a  round  plate  of 
the  firm  coat  of  the  ball,  containing  many  little  aper- 
tures), and  is  spread  out  on  the  inner  and  concave 
surface  of  the  globe  hitoa  thin  coat  nil  led  tlie  retina, 
on  which  the  images  of  external  objects  are  formed  ; 
the  eighth  pair  (auditory  nerves)  are  spread  over  the 
interior  of  the  ear,  and  are  sensible  to  the  vibrations 
of  the  air.  From  the  numerous  ramifications  of  the 
ninth  pair  come  the  nerves  of  the  tongue,  which  give 
rise  to  the  sense  of  taste.  The  general  sense  of 
feeling  is  situated  particularly  in  the  skiu  ;  and  pecu- 
liarly in  the  points  of  the  fingers.  This  sense  is  pro- 
duced by  a  variety  of  nerves  diffused  over  the  skin, 
and  those  parts  which  are  most  sensitive  are  sup- 
plied with  the  greatest  quantity  of  nerves,  which 
form  entire  series  of  contiguous  nervous  papilla  ;  for 
instance,  at  the  lips,  the  points  of  the  fingers,  &c. 
Thus  the  action  of  the  nerves  is  reciprocal  from  with- 
out inwards,  and  from  within  outwards— the  first, 
because  the  impressions  on  the  organs  of  sense  aie 
communicated  by  the  nerves  to  the  brain,  and  there 
form  perceptions  and  feelings ;  the  second,  becuiiMt 
the  voluntary  motions  are  produced  by  communica- 
tions from  the  brain  to  the  nerves,  while  tlie  repro- 
ductive part  of  the  nervous  system  quietly  supports 
the  whole  machine,  and,  in  a  sound  state  of  the  body, 
Is  recognised  only  by  the  operation  of  the  appetites, 
and  by  a  general  feeling  of  ease  throughout  the  sys- 
tem; but,  in  a  diseased  state,  gives  rise  to  general 
uneasiness  and  pain.  The  power  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem has  no  fixed  point,  but  is  variable,  even  in  the 
same  subject.  In  sleep,  the  activity  of  the  cerebral 
system  is  impaired,  that  of  the  reproductive  system 
heightened  ;  therefore,  in  quiet  sleep,  the  operations 
of  the  senses  and  the  voluntary  motions  cease,  while 
the  activity  of  tlie  organs  of  respiration  and  circula- 
tion, of  digestion,  secretion,  and  nourishment  con- 
tinues. From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the 
whole  action  of  the  body  depends  upon  tlie  nervous 
system.    See  Xervous  Diseases. 

NERVOUS  DISEASES  (neuroses)  are  such  as 
consist  in  disturlved  n  flections  of  sense  and  motion, 
unattended  by  any  chronic  or  acute  inflammation,  or 
hemorrhage,  or  by  any  disturbance  of  the  circulation. 
Nervous  pains  are  called  neuralgia; ;  spasms  are  invol- 
untary contractions  in  organs  which  have  muscular 
fibres,  or  which  are  merely  susceptible  of  contrac- 
tion ;  convulsions  are  involuntary  and  irregular  con- 
tractions, alternating  with  relaxations,  in  one,  or 
several,  or  all  of  the  muscles,  simultaneously  or  suc- 
cessively ;  tetanus  is  a  permanent  contraction  of  a 
certain  class  of  muscles,  ordinarily  followed  by  death; 
contraction  is  a  retraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  of  one 
member  or  of  two  parallel  members  ;  paraiysis  is  the 
diminution  or  loss  of  the  sensibility  of  an  organ 
of  sense,  or  the  contractility  of  an  organ  of  motion. 
The  pains,  spasms,  paralysis,  take  different  names, 
according  Co  the  parts  affected.  Tlie  most  remark- 
able of  all  the  neuroses  is  apoplexy  (q.  v.),  which  is 
characterised  by  the  suspension  or  successive  loss  of 
sense  and  understanding,  as  well  as  of  motion.  The 
a  fl  ections  of  the  mind,  known  under  the  names  of 
mental  alienation,  insanity,  idiocy,  &c,  are  also 
neuroses ;  that  is,  disturbances  in  the  action  of  tlie 
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nervous  system.  It  has  been  asserted  lliat  nervous 
diseases  are  rendered  more  common  by  lite  progress 
of  civilisation ;  and,  in  fact,  the  nerves  become  more 
irritable,  and  therefore  more  liable  to  be  diseased 
with  the  progress  of  intelligence.  Hut  the  refine- 
ments of  the  moderns  in  their  food  and  drinks,  the 
use  of  fermented  liquors,  wine,  coffee  and  lea,  are 
the  most  frequent  causes  of  nervous  maladies.  The 
early  and  excessive  use  of  these  liquids  provokes  the 
nerves,  anil  diseases  the  stomach,  and  gives  rise  to 
cerebral  fevers  in  children,  to  the  vapours  or  hyster- 
ics (q.  v.)  in  women,  to  by|iochondria  (see  hypochon- 
driasis), apoplexy  and  paralysis  in  men.  It  is  not 
always  easy  to  distinguish  the  symptoms  of  neurosis 
from  those  of  inflammation  ;  but.  as  the  treatment  in 
the  two  cases  must  be  entirely  different,  it  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  use  every  caution  in  this  re- 
spect. Particular  medicines,  which  were  considered 
as  specific  remedies  in  nervous  diseases,  were  for- 
merly in  use  ;  but  experience  has  proved,  that  warm 
bathing,  soothing  drinks,  vegetable  diet,  exercise, 
recreation,  sometimes  bleeding,  at  others  rubefacients, 
opium  in  a  few  cases,  when  the  pain  is  great,  and 
Peruvian  bark,  are  the  best  antagonists  ot  neurosis. 
Hie  treatment  of  nervous  diseases,  however,  has  often 
embarrassed  the  scientific  practitioner,  as  they  often 
resist  the  most  skilful  and  sagacious  applications. 
See  the  articles  Nerves,  Mental  Derangement,  &c. 

NESS ;  a  termination  common  in  Scandinavian 
geographical  names,  and  signifying  promontory. 

NEST  ;  the  place  or  bed  formed  or  used  by  a  bird 
for  incubation,  or  the  mansion  of  her  young  until 
they  are  able  to  fly.  The  word  is  also  used  for  Ute 
bed  in  which  certain  insects  deposit  their  eggs.  The 
construction  and  situations  of  the  nests  of  birds  are 
as  remarkable  as  Ute  variety  of  materials  employed 
by  them.  Some  birds  build  their  nests  with  what,  in 
the  case  of  rational  beings,  would  be  called  great 
ingenuity  ;  others  with  the  greatest  negligence.  They 
seem  to  be  governed  in  Ute  process  merely  by  instinct. 
In  fact,  naturalists  place,  this  class  of  animals  below 
the  mammalia.  Thus  birds  of  cooler  climates,  that 
build  early  in  Ute  spring,  require  warmth  and  shelter 
for  Uieir  young,  and  Ute  blackbird  and  Uirush  line 
Uieir  nests  wiUi  a  plaster  of  clay,  perfectly  excluding 
Ute  keen  icy  gales  of  the  sea«on ;  yet,  should  acci- 
dent destroy  this  first  abode,  Uiey  will  construct  an- 
oUier,  even  when  Ute  summer  is  far  advanced,  upon 
the  model  of  Ute  first,  and  with  the  same  precautions 
against  severe  weather,  when  all  necessity  for  such 
provision  has  ceased,  and  Ute  usual  temperature  of 
Ute  season  rather  requires  coolness  and  a  free  circula- 
tion of  air.  The  house-sparrow  will  commonly  build 
(bur  or  five  times  iu  Ute  year,  and,  without  tbe  least 
consideration  of  site  or  season,  collect  a  great  mass 
of  straw  and  hay,  and  gather  many  feaUters  to  line 
Ute  nest.  Tlte  wood-pigeon  and  jay,  which  build  on 
Ute  tall  underwood  in  the  open  air,  will  construct 
Uieir  nests  so  slightly,  and  with  such  a  scanty  provi- 
sion of  materials,  thai  they  seem  scarcely  adequate 
to  support  their  broods ;  and  the  rook's  nest  is,  at 
times,  lorn  from  its  airy  site,  or  its  eggs  are  shaken 
from  it  by  the  gales  of  spring.  The  house- martin 
builds  its  earthy  shed  under  Ute  roof  of  the  house,  &c, 
and  usually  brings  out  its  young  in  July  and  August ; 
but  one  rainy  day  at  this  period,  attended  with  wind! 
will  often  moisten  the  earth  that  composes  Ute  nest : 
the  cement  fails,  and  all  Ute  unfledged  young  ones 
are  dashed  upon  the  ground.  The  variety  of  sjmts 
chosen  by  birds  ucconliug  to  their  species  is  endless. 

NESTOR  was  Ute  most  distinguished  of  Ute  Gre- 
cian heroes  at  Troy  for  wisdom,  the  consequence  of 
his  great  age  (hence  the  phrase  a  Nestor)  ;  he  whs 
also  particularly  celebrated  for  his  mild  and  persua- 
sive eloquence.    These  are  Ute  qualities  Homer  lias 


attributed  to  him  in  Ihe  Iliad.  Nestor  was  Ute  son 
of  Neleus  and  Chloris.  He  was  educated  at  Gerania, 
and  succeeded  his  faUter  us  prince  of  Pylos.  In  his 
youth  and  manhood,  he  distinguished  himself  by  many 
bold  exploits,  but  also  early  acquired  Ute  reputation 
of  a  prudent  counsellor  and  persuasive  orator.  He 
signalised  himself  among  the  LapiUue,  whom  he  as- 
sisted in  their  war  with  Ute  Centaurs.  After  Lyn- 
ceus  and  Idas,  the  sons  of  Aphareus.  were  killed  by 
Ute  JMoscuri,  he  also  became  king  of  Messenia.  Not- 
withstanding  he  had  lived  through  two  generations, 
when  the  expedition  to  Troy  was  undertaken,  be, 
nev  ertheless,  took  part  in  it,  and  conducted  Uie  forces 
under  his  command  in  twenty,  or,  according  to  some 
accounts,  in  ninety  vessels  to  Troy.  WlteUier  we 
reckon  a  generation  at  a  hundred  years,  as  Uie  an- 
cients did,  or  at  Uiirty  years,  as  is  usual  with  us,  in 
eitlier  case  Nestor  was  too  old  to  take  a  personal 
share  in  Uie  combats  before  Troy.  The  part  which 
is  attributed  to  him  in  the  Iliad,  is  that  of  an  expe- 
rienced counsellor.  He  endeavoured  to  produce  a 
reconciliation  between  Agamemnon  and  Achilles,  and 
encouraged,  advised,  instructed,  and  blamed  Ute  Gre- 
cian heroes.  Without  his  interference,  Uie  siege  of 
Troy  would  more  than  once  have  been  abandoned. 
After  the  capture  of  Troy,  lie  returned  to  Greece. 
According  to  Ute  Odyssey,  Telemachus  here  visited 
him  to  obtain  information  concerning  Ulysses.  Hum- 
mer states  Eurydice,  Uie  oldest  daughter  of  Clymene, 
to  have  been  his  wife ;  others,  Anaxibia,  Uie  daughter 
of  Cra liens.  He  had  several  sons  and  daughters,  but 
they  are  not  distinguished  in  history.  After  Nestor 
had  outlived  Uiree  generations,  he  died  quietly  at 
Pylos,  where,  even  to  a  late  period,  the  inhabitants 
have  pretended  to  distinguish  his  dwelling  and  his 
grave. 

NESTOR,  a  Russian  historian,  born  about  1056, 
was  a  monk  in  the  Petscherian  or  cavern  monastery 
in  Kiev ,  and  died  after  1116.  Resides  biographies  of 
abbots  and  other  pious  members  of  his  monastery,  Uie 
fragments  of  which  were  collected  by  another  hand, 
he  wrote  a  chronicle  in  his  vernacular  tongue,  whk-H 
is  an  important  contribution  to  Ute  history  of  the; 
North,  having  evidently  imitated  and  profiled  by  tlw? 
Bynntiiie  historians  with  regard  to  Ute  most  ancient 
history.  The  other  sources  from  wiuch  he  obtained 
information  are  unknown.  He  wrote  much  as  a  con- 
temporary, or  from  Uie  traditions  of  an  old  monk  of 
the  monastery,  Jan.  This  work  is  modelled  accord- 
ing to  the  spirit  of  his  age.  Pious  reflections  and 
scriptural  language  are  frequently  interwoven  with 
Ute  narration,  and  Uie  persons  are  usually  introduced 
speaking.  But  Ute  original  text  of  his  citron icle  is 
lost,  and  by  Uie  interpolations  of  those  who  havfe 
continued  the  history  (bishop  Sylvester  of  Kiev,  biuI 
many  oUiers)  to  Uie  year  1203,  it  is  altered  to  an 
incredible  degree,  so  that  no  correct  decision  can  be 
passed  upon  his  historical  merits  before  strict  inqui- 
ries have  been  made  to  determine  how  much  of  Ute 
historical  information  now  extant  is  derived  from  Uie 
ancient  Nestor.  It  lias  never  yet  been  determined 
with  certainly  to  what  year  his  researches  extended. 
Schloser  has  rendered  great  service  to  Uiis  father  of 
Russian  history,  by  Uie  publication  of  his  unfortu- 
nately not  completed  work,  Nestor's  Russian  Annals 
(from  862  to  1 1 L0),  compared  with  Uie  original  Scla. 
vonic  text,  and  wiUi  the  errors  and  interpolations 
expurgated  as  far  as  possible,  explained  and  trans- 
lated (into  German  only  to  the  year  980,  Gottingen, 
1802— <),  5  vols.),  besides  which  may  be  mentioned, 
as  an  abridgment  and  improvement.  Jos.  Muller's 
Ancient  Russian  History,  from  Nestor,  wiUi  reference/ 
to  Schloser  s  Russian  Annals  (Russische  AnnaUn). 
which  are  here  corrected,  completed,  and  enlarged 
(Berlin,  1812).    A  part  of  Nestor's  chronicle  from. 
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Hie  Puschkinian  manuscript  was  printed  fur  tlie 
Russian  historical  and  antiquarian  society  (Moscow, 
1814,  Timkowsky's  edition). 

NESTORIUS,  and  NESTORIAN8.  See  Syria,, 
Christians,  and  Christians  of  St  Thomas. 
NESl'S,  Edible.  See  Birds'  Nests. 
NET  (Italian,  netto,  pure) ;  that  which  remains  of  a 
weight,  quantity,  &c,  after  making  certain  deduc- 
tions. Thus,  in  mercantile  language,  the  net  weight 
ht  the  weight  of  any  article  after  deducting  tare  and 
tret :  net  profits,  income,  &c.,  is  the  absolute  profit  or 
income,  after  deducting  expenses,  interest,  &c.  It  is 
opposed  to  grout  K»rutto). 

NETHERLANDS,  Kingdom  or  the—  History  of 
the  Netherlands.— \.  Till  1648,  or  till  the  Union 
moder  Ike  House  of  Austria. — The  Netherlands  com- 
prise the  Lowlands,  or  north-west  declivity  of  the 
great  basin  formed  by  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  the 
Vosges,  the  Hunsdiick,  the  Siebengebirge,  the  Spes- 
caru  Odenwaid,  and  Harts,  in  the  valley  of  which 
the  Rhine  flows  down  through  the  Netherlands.  The 
feouthern  portion  of  these  Low  Countries  belonged, 
in  Cassar's  time,  to  Gaul  (Gallia  Beigica).  That 
greet  general  declared  the  Belgians  the  most  war- 
like oftiie  Gallic  tribes.  The  northern  portion,  situ- 
ated between  the  Meuse.  the  Ural,  and  the  Rhine, 
was  called  the  Island  of  the  Batavians ;  and,  with 
Friesland,  funned  part  of  Germany.  The  part  of  the 
Netherlands  north  of  the  Rhine,  was  inhabited  by  the 
Frisians,  who  were,  as  well  as  the  Batavians,  a  Ger- 
man nation.  We  are  made  more  particularly  ac- 
quainted with  both,  from  the  struggle  which  they  so 
honourably  sustained,  under  the  command  of  Civilis, 
against  the  Romans.  At  subsequent  periods,  we  find 
ibem  engaged  in  commerce  and  piracy,  and  they 
were  finally  overpowered  by  the  Romans.  In  the 
fifth  rtrntury  the  Batavians,  and  in  the  sixth  the  Bel- 
gians, were  reduced  to  submission  by  the  Franks ; 
out  the  Frisians  were  not  snbdued  until  the  seventh 
century.  (See  Belgians,  Batavians,  and  Frisians.) 
By  the  peace  of  Verdun,  in  843  (see  France),  Batavia 
arid  Friesland  were  annexed  to  tlie  new  kingdom  of 
Germany,  and  administered  by  governors  who  event- 
ually became  independent.  In  the  eleventh  century, 
the  country  was  divided  into  duchies,  counties,  and 
imperial  cities :  Brabant  or  Lower  Lorraine,  and 
afterwards  Luxemburg,  Limburg,  and  Guelders,  were 
governed  by  dukes ;  Flanders,  Holland,  Zeeland, 
Hainauit,  Artois,  Namur,  and  Ziitphen,  by  counts  ; 
Frie*land  Pru;jer  remained  a  free  lordship  ;  Utrecht 
bf^aine  a  bishopric:  the  secular  authority  of  the 
bishop  extended  over  Groningen  and  Overyssel.  Of 
all  these  rulers,  the  counts  of  Flanders  were  the 
most  powerful;  and,  after  their  possessions  had 
pissed,  in  1383,  to  the  more  powerful  house  of  Bur- 
y,  the  latter,  partly  by  marriages,  partly  by 
or  cession,  obtained  possession  of  the  largest 
part  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  hist  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,  Charles  the  Bold  (q.  v.),  fell,  in  1477,  in 
battle  with  the  brave  Swiss ;  his  daughter  Mary,  by 
her  marriage  with  the  emperor  Maximilian,  brought 
the  Netherlands  to  Austria,  and  Charles  V.,  grand- 
*on  of  Maximilian,  born  in  the  Netherlands,  united 
(1548)  the  seventeen  provinces  with  Spain,  by  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  as  for  ever  inseparable  from  H, 
according  to  the  rule  of  primogeniture.  From  1512, 
they  formed,  under  the  name  of  the  Circle  of  Bur- 
gundy, an  appendage  to  the  German  empire.  East 
Priesland  continued',  under  its  own  princes,  attached 
to  the  circle  of  Westphalia — 11.  Till  1810,  or  till 
the  Union  with  the  French  Empire.— Under  the 
re»gn  of  Charles  V.,  the  Protestant  religion,  though 
severely  opposed,  spread  in  the  Belgic  and  Ba- 
tavian  provinces.  The  number  of  persons  exe- 
cuted, during  his  reign,  in  these  countries,  for 
v. 


heresy,  is  computed  at  100,000.  Tlie  ruler*  of  the 
Netherlands,  even  Charles  V.,  had  always  respected 
their  privileges  and  ancient  liberties,  by  which  means 
the  country  had  l>een  rendered  prosperous,  and  had 
been  a  source  of  wealth  to  tlie  mouarchs.  Cliarles's 
son  and  successor,  the  cold  tyrant  Philip  II.,  aban- 
doned the  maxims  of  his  prudent  predecessor.  Burn 
in  Spain,  he  treated  the  distant  Netherlands  with  the 
greatest  severity.  His  governors,  especially  the 
cruel  Granvella,nssniled  tlie  established  rights  of  tlie 
provinces  ;  and,  by  means  of  the  inquisition,  all  free- 
dom of  religious  opinion  was  to  be  exterminated. 
These  measures  excited  the  wrath  of  a  free  people ; 
great  numbers  of  industrious  artisans,  particularly 
workers  in  wool,  fled  to  other  countries,  especially  to 
England  and  Saxony  ;  the  nobility  conspired  in  de- 
fence of  their  rights  (see  0'ueux);  and  the  Protestants 
publicly  celebrated  their  divine  worship  with  all  the 
defiance  of  enthusiasm.  When  (iranvella  was  recalled, 
in  1564,  it  was  too  late  to  extinguish  tlie  conflagra- 
tion he  had  kindled,  except  by  force.  Philip  sent 
the  bloody  Alva  (q.  v.),  under  the  axe  of  whose  exe- 
cutioner fell  the  heads  of  the  noblest  of  the  nation — 
Eginont  and  Hoorn.  The  prudent  prince  of  Orange 
had  disappeared  only  to  reappear  in  arms,  while 
Alva  sacrificed  thousands  to  his  fanatical  rage.  Even 
the  moderation  of  his  wise  successor  Zuniga,  could 
not  calm  the  excited  spirits ;  and  tlie  politic  prince  of 
Orange,  though  often  defeated  by  don  John  of  Aus- 
tria and  Alexander  of  Parma,  finally  came  off  victori- 
ous in  the  unequal  conflict  for  freedom  and  religion. 
The  struggle  would  have  been  sooner  terminated, 
had  not  the  different  situation  of  the  Dutch  pro- 
vinces— the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  nobles,  each 
aiming  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  the  unhappy 
religious  suspicions  prevailing  between  the  Catholics 
and  Protestants — done  much  to  retard  tlie  victory. 
Almost  ail  the  other  provinces  joined,  indeed,  at 
Ghent,  in  1576,  the  open  rebellion  of  Holland  and 
Zeeland ;  but  the  abilities  of  the  Spanish  governor, 
the  prince  of  Parma  (see  Farnese),  were  successfully 
employed  in  reducing  the  most  southern,  or,  as  they 
were  called,  the  IValloon  provinces,  to  the  Spanish 
power ;  and,  soon  after,  in  subjugating  Brabant  and 
Flandeis,  by  force  of  arms,  in  effecting  which  he  wns 
much  assisted  by  the  flight  of  the  mast  intelligent 
and  influential  citizens,  who  repaired  mostly  to  Hol- 
land. In  1579.  tlie  five  northern  provinces, — Hol- 
land, Zeeland,  Utrecht,  Guelders,  and  Friesland, — 
concluded  the  celebrated  union  of  Utrecht,  by  which 
they  declared  themselves  independent  of  Spain. 
They  were  joined,  in  1580,  by  Overyssel,  and,  in 
1594,  by  Groningen.  Thus,  after  tlie  united  pro- 
vinces had  renounced  their  allegiance  (July  26„l58l) 
to  the  king  of  Spain,  "  as  a  tyrant,"  arose  the  republic 
of  the  United  Netherlands,  afterwards  commonly 
called  Holland,  from  the  province  of  ilia t  name,  which 
was  superior  to  the  others  in  extent,  population, 
riches,  and  influence.  After  tlie  assassination  of 
William  (q.  v.)  of  Orange,  July  10,  1584,  Maurice 
(q.  v.)  became  stadtholder  (governor),  and  followed 
the  steps  of  his  predecessor.  His  victories  at  Nieu- 
port  and  in  Brabant,  the  bold  and  victorious  exploits 
of  the  Dutch  admirals  against  the  navy  of  Philip  II. 
(q.  v.),  the  wars  of  France  and  England  against 
Spain,  and  the  apathy  of  Philip  II.,  caused,  in  1609, 
the  peace  of  Antwerp,  of  twelve  years'  duration. 
But  Holland  had  yet  to  go  through  the  thirty  years' 
war  (q.  v.),  before  its  independence,  now  recognised 
by  all  the  powers  except  Spain,  was  fully  secured  by 
the  peace  of  Westphalia.  While  religious  disputes 
distracted  the  other  European  states,  Holland  offered 
a  safe  asylum  to  the  persecuted.  All  religions  were 
tolerated.  The  continually  increasing  population 
I  found  it  necessary  to  seek  employment  beyond  the 
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oepan.  Compelled  by  necessity  to  make  war  against  r 
the  Spanish  fleets,  the  republicans  soon  became 
excellent  sailors,  and  enterprising,  indefatigable 
merchants,  who  visited  every  sea,  and  to  whom  no 
profit  was  too  distant,  no  obstacle  too  discouraging. 
The  commerce  of  Cadis,  Antwerp,  and  Lisbon  fell 
into  their  liands ;  and  in  this  way  the  United  Nether- 
lands were,  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  first  commercial  state  and  the  first  maritime  power 
in  Uie  world;  for,  with  about  100  vessels  of  war,  they 
l»de  defiance  to  every  rival,  while  England  and 
Prance  rejoiced  in  the  humiliation  of  the  dreaded 
monarchy  of  Spain.  The  East  India  company  (q.  v.), 
established  in  IGOS?,  with  a  capital  of  only  0.-159,840 
guilders,  conquered  islands  and  kingdoms  in  Asia. 
(See  India,  Dutch ;  and  East  India  Companies) 
With  about  200  ships,  they  carried  on  a  trade  with 
China,  and  even  with  Japan.  They  alone  supplied 
Furope  with  the  productions  of  the  Spice  islands. 
The  gold,  the  pearls,  the  precious  jewels  of  the  East, 
all  passed  through  their  liands.  The  West  India 
company  was  not  so  successful,  on  account  of  the 
jealousy  of  England  and  France.  Holland,  neverthe- 
less, for  a  long  time  maintained  the  dominion  of  the 
sea  ;  Tromp  and  Ruyter  were  victorious,  and  Louts 
X I V.,  who  had  laid  a  deep  plan  for  humbling  the 
daring  republic,  was  finally  exhausted,  and  obliged 
to  sue  for  peace.  But  these  conflicts  with  England 
and  Prance,  and  the  impolitic  participation  in  the 
Spanish  succession  war,  enfeebled  Holland;  while 
the  republican  jealousy  of  the  ambition  of  the  house 
of  Orange  kindled  the  flames  of  party  rage  and  civil 
war,  which  prevented  the  adoption  of  a  fixed  and 
consistent  course  of  policy.  From  the  time  of  Mau- 
rice and  Barneveldt,  Uie  two  leading  parties  (the 
Orange  and  the  patriotic,  or  the  anti-Orange)  had 
gradually  assumed  various  shades  of  opinion,  under 
leaders  who  pursued  their  own  selfish  views.  By 
Uie  same  causes,  religion  was  brought  into  play:  the 
strict  Calvinisis  were,  in  general,  Orangists  ;  those 
of  other  opinions,  patriotic  ;  thence  the  frequent  poli- 
tical convulsions,  caused  sometimes  by  the  encroach- 
ments of  some  stadtholders,  sometimes  by  popular 
commotions,  and  which  were  always  preceded  by  an 
arbitrary  administration  of  government,  or  unsuccess- 
ful wars.  This  was  shown  in  1618,  167)? ,  and  1702, 
and,  more  fully,  in  1747,  in  which  year  Uie  house  of 
Orange  triumphed  over  Uie  republican  party.  Wil- 
liam IV.  received  the  dignity  of  stadtholder  in  all 
Uie  seven  provinces,  hereditary  in  his  male  and  female 
descendants.  The  Spanish  or  Catholic  Netherlands 
had,  meanwhile,  become  the  fatal  apple  of  discord, 
for  which  Austria  and  France  contended  for  two 
centuries.  By  Uie  peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  in  1659, 
and  of  Aix  la-Chapelle,  in  1668,  Spain  was  finally 
compelled  to  cede  to  France  all  Artois,  some  places 
in  Planders,  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg; 
and  these  countries  were  subsequenUy  called  Uie 
French  Netherlands.  By  Uie  peace  of  Utrecht, 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Spanish  succession  war  in 
1713,  the  Spanish  Netherlands  were  restored  to  Uie 
bouse  of  Austria,  which  held  them  till  Uie  French 
revolution,  though  they  rebelled  against  Joseph  II., 
especially  under  Van  der  Noot.  In  1782,  Uiat  mon- 
arch violated  the  barrier-treaty  of  1715,  which  gave 
Uie  republic  of  Uie  United  Netherlands  Uie  right  of 
keeping  garrisons  in  some  Belgtc  fortresses  on  the 
French  frontier;  he  compelled  Uie  Dutch  garrisons 
to  evacuate  them,  and  caused  most  of  Uie  fortresses 
to  be  demolished.  This  measure  greatly  facilitated 
the  conquest  of  Belgium  by  the  French  (1792  and 
1794),  which  was  ceded  to  them,  in  1797,  by  the 
peace  of  Campo-Formio.  Meanwhile  the  internal 
commotions  in  the  United  Provinces  were  not  sup- 
pressed.  The  anti-Orange  or  republican  party,  by 


no  means  annihilated  by  Uie  rendering  of  Uie  stadt- 
holdership  hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange,  raised 
its  head  anew  in  1786.  The  disputes  in  1781,  with 
Louis,  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  liad  been  for  thirty 
years,  field  marshal  of  Uie  United  Provinces,  and  had 
exercised,  for  a  lime,  Uie  guardianship  of  the  heredi- 
tary stadtholder  William  V.,  were  merely  preludes  U» 
Uie  furious  conflict  that  now  arose.  Tlie  wife  of  the 
stadtholder,  sister  of  king  Frederic  William  of  Prussia, 
arrested  by  violent  patriots,  besought  the  succour  of 
her  brother.  A  Prussian  army  of  25.000  men  ap- 
peared to  avenge  Uie  insult,  and  defend  the  rights  of 
William  V.  The  resistance  of  the  patriots  was  badly 
conducted  and  unsuccessful.  After  the  storming  of 
Amstelveen,  Amsterdam  fell  (September,  1787)  into 
Uie  power  of  Uie  Prussians.  The  superiority  of  Uie 
stadUiolder's  party  was  decisive ;  Uie  rights  of  the 
house  of  Orange  were  confirmed,  wiUi  additions,  and 
a  close  alliance  was  concluded  between  Uie  republic. 
Great  Britain,  and  Prussia.  The  anti-Orange  party 
was,  however,  only  intimidated,  while  its  old  hate 
was  imbittered.  When,  therefore,  Uie  victorious 
banners  of  republican  ised  France  waved  (1794)  on 
Uie  frontiers  of  Holland,  the  malcontents  rose.  Piche- 
gru,  aided  by  the  severity  of  Uie  winter  of  1795,  and 
by  the  favour  of  the  popular  party  towards  Uie  French, 
made  an  easy  conquest  of  Holland.  The  hereditary 
stadtholder  fled,  with  his  family,  to  England,  and  Uie 
Batavian  republic  was  formed  May  16,  1795.  The 
old  provinces  were  merged  into  a  sole  republic ;  the 
legislative  power,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  given 
to  a  representative  assembly;  and  the  executive,  to 
a  directory  of  five.  The  new  republic  was  obliged  u* 
cede  to  France  some  southern  districts,  particularly 
Maastricht,  V  en  loo,  Limburg,  and  Dutch  Flanders; 
to  form  a  perpetual  alliance  with  Uiat  state ;  pay  a 
sum  of  100,000,000  guilders;  and  allow  French  troops 
to  occupy  its  territories.  Six  years  after,  it  was  found 
necessary  to  alter  this  constitution  (Oct.  18,  1801). 
The  republic  was  again  divided  into  Uie  old  pro- 
vinces ;  in  addition  to  which  Uie  land  of  Uie  generally 
was  formed  into  an  eighth.  The  administration  of 
the  government  was  simplified ;  Uie  legislative  as- 
sembly diminished  to  thirty-five  deputies ;  and  Uie 
executive  power  was  extended  to  a  council  of  stale 
of  twelve  men.  Notwithstanding  these  alterations, 
Uie  Batavian  republic,  incapable  of  effecting  its  ends 
willi  Uie  feeble  remains  of  its  strength,  saw  its  fleets 
overpowered  by  those  of  Britain ;  its  colonies  laid 
waste ;  its  commerce  limited  to  a  coasting  trade, 
and  to  the  domestic  consumption  ;  and  Uie  oank  of 
Amsterdam  ruined.  By  Uie  peace  of  Amiens,  in 
1802,  it  was  deprived  of  one  of  its  richest  colonies — 
Ceylon.  Scarcely  were  Uie  hopes  of  better  times 
awakened,  when  Holland  was  involved  in  lite  new 
wars  of  France  with  Great  Britain.  Surinam  and 
the  Cape  fell  into  Uie  power  of  Uie  British.  British 
vessels  blockaded  Uie  coasts  of  Holland,  and  thus  the 
last  nerve  of  its  prosperity  seemed  destroyed.  Fur 
the  third  lime,  Uie  Dutch  constitution  was  changed 
(April  29,  1805).  The  stale  was  divided  into  eight 
departments,  and  a  legislative  body  of  nineteen 
members,  with  a  pensionary  (Schimmelpennink), 
chosen  for  the  term  of  five  years,  and  who  adminis- 
tered the  executive  power,  was  created.  A  council  of 
state,  consisting  of  from  five  to  nine  members,  was 
assigned  to  Uie  pensionary,  and  five  ministers  had 
the  care  of  affairs.  The  pensionary  received  an 
indefinite  sum,  for  Uie  management  of  which  be  was 
not  required  to  give  any  account.  But  in  th\s  stormy 
period,  even  Schimmelpenniiik's  virtue  was  insuf- 
ficient for  the  salvation  of  a  country  which,  by  the 
loss  of  its  ancient  independence,  and  of  its  abundant 
resources,  was  already  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruiu. 
In  this  troubled  situation,  Uie  only  alternative  see  me  I, 
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to  be  to  incorporate  Holland  altogether  with  the 
French  empire.  This  measure,  long  meditated,  was 
accomplisiied  in  1806.  The  brother  of  the  emperor, 
Louis  Napoleon,  received  possession  of  Holland 
is  a  sovereign  kingdom,  and,  June  5,  1806,  he 
proclaimed  king  of  Holland.  By  the  treaty 
with  France,  (May  £4,)  it  was  stipulated, 
Louis  Napoleon  should  be  hereditary,  con- 
ional  king  of  Holland,  and  that  the  throne 
diould  be  secured  to  his  lawful  male  posterity,  with 
a  provision  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Holland 
should  never  be  united.  The  king  remained  heredi- 
tary constable  of  France,  and,  with  all  his  children, 
to  the  French  imperial  family  statute,  la 
be  possessed,  without  limitation,  the  execu- 
the  right  of  appointing  to  civil  and  mili- 
i,  the  right  of  pardoning,  and  the  exclusive 
government  of  the  colonies.  A  council  of  state  was 
siso  constituted,  of  thirteen  members,  among  whom 
were  four  ministers  of  state.  The  legislative  body 
consisted  of  thirty  members,  and  it  was  provided  that 
this  body  should  be  increased  in  proportion  to  the 
rxtension  of  the  territory  of  the  state.  But  Holland 
<ms  equally  unfortunate  as  a  kingdom.  It  was 
excluded  from  the  commercial  privileges  of  France, 
thootrh  it  had  to  follow  all  the  wars  of  Napoleon. 
The  national  debt  was  augmented  to  1,200,000,000 
guilders.  The  only  means  by  which  the  merciiant 
eoutd  obtain  a  support  was  the  smuggling  trade  with 
Faclaod.  Almost  all  the  sources  of  former  pros- 
perity were  obstructed  ;  and,  when  Napoleon's 
decree  of  November  11,  1807,  was  promulgated 
from  Milan,  and  the  tariff  of  Trianon,  with  aU  its 
terrible  consequences,  went  into  operation,  the  trade 
u<  Holland  was  totally  ruined.  In  1807,  East  Fries- 
land  and  Jever  were  annexed  to  it,  hut  it  was  obliged 
to  cede,  m  return,  the  territory  situated  between  the 
French  frontier  and  the  Meuse,  together  with  a  part 
of  Zeeiand,  and  the  fortresses  Bergen-op-Zoom, 
Breda,  Hertogenbosch  (Bois-le-Duc),  Gertruiden- 
I:  Mul  lleluirg,  anil  1  lu-Im  _•.  lite  war  against 
in  1809,  gave  rise  to  the  descent  of  the 
on  Zeeiand  (Walcheren),  which  only  ac- 
d  Holland's  ruin.  The  country,  at  the  same 
».  experienced  some  great  calamities.  In  January, 

1809,  the  whole  tract  from  Kmmericht  to  Dortrecht 
and  Rotterdam,  upwards  of  1000  square  miles,  was 
overflowed;  more  than  300  men  lost  their  lives  in 
the  floods;  and  several  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
many  bouses  and  mills,  even  whole  villages,  were 
swept  away.  The  exertions  of  the  good  but  weak 
king,  to  alleviate  the  general  distress,  were  of  little 
avail,  particularly  after  the  landing  of  the  English,  as 
he  lust  the  friendship  of  his  brother.  The  misunder- 
standing increased,  and  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of  March 
16,  1810,  delayed  the  last  blow  but  for  a  few  weeks. 
Louis,  not  to  involve  the  country  in  his  personal  diffi- 
oil  ties,  or  produce  a  war  with  France,  the  conse- 
quencaa  of  which  could  easily  he  foreseen,  'Volun- 
tarily and  unexpectedly  abdicated  the  crown,,  in 

of  his  eldest  son,  a  minor.  July  1 .  1810,  and 
into  the  Austrian  territory,  as  a  private 
,  Napoleon  did  not,  however,  sanction  his 
brother's  measures.  July  4,  French  troops  occupied 
Amsterdam,  and,  by  the  imperial  decree  of  July  10, 

1810,  Holland  was  incorporated  with  the  French 
empire;  Amsterdam  declared  the  third  city  of  the 
empire  ;  and  six  senators,  six  deputies  in  the  council 
of  state,  two  judges  in  the  court  of  cassation,  and  | 
twenty-five  deputies  in  the  legislative  body,  were 
assigned  to  Holland.  The  army  and  navy,  both 
officers  ami  soldiers,  were  received  into  the  imperial 
service ;  and  the  arch-treasurer  of  the  empire,  the 
duke  of  Piacenta  (Le  Brun),  became  the  emperor's 
representative  in  Amsterdam,  and  governed  the 


country  till  January  I,  1811,  when  the  whole  con- 
stitution was  to  be  modelled  on  the  French,  The 
Dutch  departments,  which  had  already  been  formed 
in  the  time  of  the  kingdom,  now  constituted  two 
military  divisions ;  the  conscription  was  introduced  j 
and  half  of  the  forces  levied  were  destined  for  the 
army,  half  for  the  navy.— III.    Till  1815,  or  till  the 
Union  of  the   Netherlands,  under  the  Hove  of 
Orange — Thus  all  the  seventeen  provinces  of  the 
Netherlands  were  united  under  the  dominion  of 
France.    But  this  state  of  things  continued  only 
till  the  end  of  1813.    Napoleon's  defeat  at  Leipsic 
produced  a  change  in  the  fate  of  Belgium  and  Hoi 
land;   the  armies  of  the  all.  s  advanced  against 
France ;  a  combined  Prussian  and  Russian  force, 
under  general  Biilow,  was  sent  against  the  Nether- 
lands, and  was  joined  by  a  detachment  from  England, 
under  general  Graham.  November  20,  1813,  general 
Biilow  issued  a  proclamation,  calling  upon  the  Dutch 
to  join  the  allies  against  the  French.    On  the  18th 
of  this  month,  Gysbrecht  Charles  van  Hogendorp, 
a  moderate  adherent  of  the  old  Orange  party,  had 
secretly  assembled  in  his  house  some  of  the  members 
of  the  old  government,  who,  in  1788—95,  had 
managed  the  helm  of  state,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  them  to  constitute  themselves  provisionally 
as  the  states-general ;  but  they  did  not  dare  engage 
in  the  undertaking.    Hogendorp  next  invited  those 
who  had  held  the  reins  of  stale  in  1786  and  1787. 
and  after  1795,  and  who,  tliough  formerly  anti- 
Orange,  would  gladly  have  acceded  to  the  old  re- 
publican Orange  system,  had  they  not  been  rendered 
distrustful  by  their  exclusion  from  the  first  meeting. 
After  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  the  seventeen  first 
confederates  (among  whom  the  most  distinguished 
were  the  count  Limburg-Styrum  ;  the  lords  Van 
Perponcher,  Fagel,  and  Changuion;  the  generals 
Sweerts,  Van  Lamias,  and  De  Jonge ;  professor 
Kemper  and  the  advocate  Fanmus  Seholten)  ap- 
pointed from  their  body  Gysbrecht  van  Hogendorp 
and  baron  Van  der  Duyn  van  Maasdam,  a  man  of 
liberal  principles,  as  a  provisory  government,  to 
preserve  the  revived  republic,  till  the  prince  of 
Orange  should  arrive  from  England,  whither  Vbii 
Perponcher  and  Fagel  were  despatched  (November 
19)  to  invite  him  over.    The  duumvirate  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  accomplish  this  design. 
They  sent  messengers  to  the  headquarters  of  general 
Biilow,  at  M  mister,  and  to  Frankfort  on  the  Maine, 
to  the  allied  monarchs,  who  immediately  resolved  to 
aid  the  attempt  of  the  Dutch.   Kemper  and  Seholten 
were  sent  as  commissioners  to  induce  Amsterdam  to 
declare  itself  publicly ;  but,  owing  to  the  proximity 
of  the  French  headquarters,  under  general  Molitor, 
at  Utrecht,  this  could  not  be  effected ;  but  they  re- 
ceived, nevertheless,  the  strongest  assurances  of  at 
tachment  to  the  house  of  Orange.    The  Iwreditary 
stadtholder  arrived  at  the  Hague  November  30, 
where,  after  spending  a  day,  he  proceeded,  in 
December,  to  Amsterdam.     The  commissioners 
of  the  duumvirate  (Kemper  and  F.  Seholten)  had, 
as  it  is  thought,  of  their  own   motion,  issued 
a    proclamation,    ending  with    the  declaration. 
"The  Netherlands  are  free,  ami   William  I.  is 
the  sovereign  prince  of  this  free  country."  The 
prince,  however,  accepted  the  nomination  only  on 
condition  that  his  power  should  be  restrained  by  a 
constitution,  which  (these  were  his  words)  **  should 
guarantee  the  privileges  and  liberties  of  the  people, 
and  secure  them  from  every  encroachment."  A 
board  of  fourteen  members,  among  whom  were  Uie 
former  duumvirate,  was  intrusted  with  the  framing 
of  this  constitution,  which,  however,  did  not  wholly 
answer  the  expectations  of  unprejudiced  and  in 
telligent  patriots.    More  than  a  third  of  it  was 
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occupied  with  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
reigning  dynasty  ;  the  most  important  civil  regu- 
lations, particularly  those  of  the  provincial  estates, 
were  left  to  be  settled  subsequently ;  and  the 
principles  of  the  judiciary  and  of  the  finances  re- 
raained  undetermined.  This  sketch  was  made  public 
before  voting  on  it ;  but  all  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution were  prevented,  by  the  rule  forbidding  all 
remarks  and  discussion  in  the  convention,  to  which 
000  notables,  from  ail  the  departments  of  the  former 
United  Provinces,  were  summoned.  Only  475  ap- 
peared. Among  the  125  alisent,  there  were  distin- 
guished men,  who  would  neither  have  submitted  to 
express  their  opinion  merely  by  yeas  or  nays,  nor 
would  have  deemed  themselves  justified  in  conferring 
the  sovereignty,  without  express  instructions,  or  with- 
out the  loudly-declared  assent  of  the  whole  nation. 
Of  those  present,  many  acquiesced  conditionally,  al- 
tliough  their  votes  were  reported  as  unconditional. 
The  result  was,  that  there  were  20  votes  only  uncon- 
ditionally opposed  to  the  plan  of  the  constitution, 
which  was  therefore  adopted,  by  a  majority  of  449 
votes,  by  a  resolve  of  the  congress  of1  Vienna,  the 
Belgic  provinces  were  united  with  the  United  Nether- 
lands, to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
the  prince  William  I.  (q.  v.)  was  recognised  by  all 
the  powers  as  sovereign  king  of  the  Netherlands.  As 
an  indemnification  fur  the  cession  of  his  territories  of 
Nassau,  in  Germany,  the  duchy  of  Luxemburg  was 
given  to  him,  with  the  title  of  a  grand-duchy,  which 
still,  however,  belonged  to  the  Germanic  confedera- 
tion ;  the  king  of  the  Netherlands,  as  grand-duke  of 
Luxemburg,  bad  a  seat  (the  11th)  in  the  diet  of  the 
confederation,  and  three  votes  in  the  plenum.  It  was 
left  in  the  power  of  the  king  to  make  such  a  disposi- 
tion as  to  the  succession  of  the  grand-duchy,  as  he 
might  deem  proper.    To  these  territories  was  also 

annexed  the  ancient  bishopric  of  Liege  IV.  Since 

1815 —in  June,  1815,  the  king  acceded  to  the  Ger- 
manic confederation.  The  incorporation  of  so  many 
provinces,  inhabited  by  people  who,  although  an- 
ciently of  the  same  origin,  differed  in  manners,  cus- 
toms, and  religious  opinions,  naturally  rendered  a 
revision  of  the  constitution  necessary.  Conformably 
with  the  143d  article,  the  55  members  of  the  states- 
general  were  eventually  doubled,  by  the  provincial 
estates,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  needful  altera- 
tions. A  majority  of  two  thirds  was  requisite  for  the 
adoption  of  any  proposition,  which  was  then  to  I* 
submitted  to  the  approval  of  the  prince.  These  pre- 
liminaries having  been  gone  through,  a  convention  of 
the  notables  was  assembled  at  Brussels,  of  whom  a 
greater  number,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  was 
From  the  southern  provinces.  One  sixth  of  these, 
however,  did  not  appear,  so  that  the  whole  number 
present  was  1323,  ot  whom  527  voted  for,  and  790 
against,  the  constitution.  But  it  being  found  tliat 
not  only  some  votes  had  been  given  conditionally, 
contrary  to  rule,  but  Utat  126  votes  were  given 
against  the  constitution  merely  from  religious  motives, 
these  last,  together  with  the  280  absent,  were  counted 
in  favour  of  the  constitution,  for  which  a  majority  was 
thus  obtained  ;  and,  August  24,  it  was  declared  to  be 
adopted.  October  1 1 ,  a  treaty  on  the  subject  of  the 
Belgic  national  debt  was  concluded  between  the  king 
of  the  Netherlands  and  Austria.  By  the  second 
peace  of  Paris,  November  20,  1815,  France  ceded  to 
the  kingdom  of  tlte  Netherlands  whatever  it  still  re- 
tained of  the  former  Austrian  Netherlands,  particu- 
Inrly  a  rich  mineral  district,  situated  in  the  centre  of 
the  Ardennes,  between  Hainault  and  Namur,  the  lass 
of  which  had  been  severely  felt  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  Netherlandish  province  of  Hainault,  with  the  for- 
tresses of  Marienburg  and  Philippeville.  The  crown 
of  the  Netherlands  also  obtained  tlte  sovereignly  of 


the  small  duchy  of  Bouillon  (q.  v.),  between  Luxem- 
burg and  Champagne.  By  the  treaty  with  England, 
of  October  29,  1814.  in  consideration  of  the  relin- 
quishment of  all  the  claims  of  Holland  to  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  and  to  the  colonies  of  Demerary,  £sse- 
quibo,  and  Berbice,  all  the  other  colonies  that  Hol- 
land possessed  anterior  to  1794,  in  Asia,  Africa,  ami 
America,  were  restored  to  William  I.  May  17, 1810, 
a  Netherlandish  fleet,  under  the  admiral  Van  der 
Capellen,  joined  the  English  under  lord  Exmouth,  in 
the  bay  of  Algiers,  and  compelled  the  dey  of  Algiers 
to  recognise  the  Eum|>ean  law  of  nations.  On  the 
25th,  a  compact  was  concluded  between  the  kings  of 
Prussia  and  of  the  Netherlands  respecting  the  cession 
of  a  tract  of  country  to  the  latter.  June  21,  1816, 
the  king  of  the  Netherlands  acceded  to  the  holy  alli- 
ance. The  want  of  a  common  feeling  between  the 
Belgic  and  Dutch  subjects  of  the  new  monarchy  was 
strongly  displayed  on  several  occasions.  The  great 
influence  of  the  Belgic  clergy  (who  were  disaffected 
to  a  Protestant  dynasty),  even  over  the  higher  classes  ; 
the  mutual  dislike  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Dutch  ; 
the  dissatisfaction  of  the  latter  with  the  long  resi- 
dence of  the  court  in  Brussels  ;  and  the  division  in 
the  Dutch  provinces,  since  the  establishment  of  the 
monarchy,  of  the  professed  adherents  of  the  reigning 
family  into  Uie  old  Orange  party,  or  friends  of  a  here- 
ditary stadtholderate  or  republican  system,  and  the 
new  Orange  party,  or  partisans  of  the  monarchy  (to 
which  belonged  the  greater  part  of  the  nobility  ami 
army) — caused  much  discontent,  which  was,  however, 
counterbalanced  by  the  increasing  confidence  in  the 
personal  character  and  the  conciliatory  policy  of  the 
king.  In  the  foreign  relations  of  the  kingdom,  the 
government,  for  the  most  part,  pursued  the  British 
system.  The  marriage  of  the  crown  prince  with  a 
Russian  grand  princess  produced  beneficial  relations 
with  that  empire.  With  Uie  bordering  state  of 
Prussia,  commercial  subjects  produced  some  colli- 
sions ;  but  between  the  two  reigning  families  a  close 
connexion  has  existed  since  the  marriage  of  prince 
Frederic,  in  1825,  with  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  king; 
of  Prussia.  The  political  relations  of  France  with 
its  new  neighbour  were  pacific.  With  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  as  with  Spain  and  Portugal,  the  relations 
were  purely  commercial.  Tlte  commercial  relations 
with  the  United  States  of  North  America  had  been 
established  on  principles  of  reciprocity.  The  Nether- 
lands had  recognised  the  new  republics  of  South 
America,  and,  in  1820,  sent  a  deputy  to  the  congress 
of  Panama.  Though  this  incongruously  compounded 
state  had  made  some  progress  since  1818,  under  the 
influence  of  its  constitution,  yet  the  amalgamation  of 
the  Dutch  and  Belgians  into  one  nation  was  not  suc- 
cessful ;  both  nations  disdained  to  bear  the  common 
name  of  the  state  of  the  Nether  land*.  This  recipro- 
cal aversion  of  the  northern  and  the  southern  people, 
stimulated  by  the  events  of  late  years,  was  several 
times  exhibited,  with  great  animosity,  in  the  ciiurch, 
in  the  army,  and  even  in  the  chambers  of  the  states- 
general.  But  the  spirit  of  dissension  entered  roost 
deeply  into  the  popular  feeling,  and  was  maintained 
in  vigour  for  years,  by  some  Catholic  clergy,  wlio 
inculcated  opposition  to  the  constitutional  system  ia 
the  pulpit  and  in  the  confessional ;  for  the  pope  liad 
allowed  the  Belgic  priests  to  grant  absolution  to  the 
Netherlandish  officers  of  government  only  when  they 
swore  fidelity  to  the  constitution  merely  in.  a  civil 
sense ;  while  the  government  allowed  no  restriction. 
The  opposition  of  the  Catholic  clergy  to  the  govern- 
ment, gave  rise,  at  first,  to  such  great  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  Uie  people,  that  Uie  government  was 
obliged  to  organise  a  strict  police  in  Uie  southern 
provinces,  which  again  produced  new  complaints.  It 
'  was  Uierefore  aboiislied,  April  1,  1818.    The  gov- 
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'  iiiniem  was  also  forced  to  put  b  stop,  in  1825,  to  ] 
the  influx  of  the  French  missionaries  into  Belgium. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  pope  issued  a  bull  of  ex- 
communication against  the  schismatics  or  against 
the  Jauscnist  bishops  and  archbishops  of  Utrecht, 
Haarlem,  and  Deventer,  who  had  taken  tlte  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  king.  The  relations  of  the 
Netherlandish  government  to  the  Roman  court  ap- 
peared, however,  to  be  finally  esuiblished,  after 
ong  negotiations,  by  the  concordate  signed  at  Rome, 
June  18,  1827,  by  the  Netherlandish  ambassador 
count  de  Celles  and  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the 
holy  see,  which  concordate  was  ratified  at  Brussels, 
July  25,  1827.  By  it,  the  concordate  concluded  by 
Pitts  VII.  with  Napoleon,  July  15,  1801,  became 
« il*J  in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  kingdom,  as  it 
lad  previously  been  in  the  southern.  Each  diocese 
bad  its  chanter  and  its  seminary.    The  chapter  of  a 


i  seminary.    The  chapt 
vacant  see  was  to  propose  candidates  troiu  the  Nether- 
landish clergy  ;  those  to  whom  the  king  should  object, 
!  to  be  struck  from  the  list ;  the  chapter  was  then 
from  the  approved  list  the  bishop  or  arch- 
il, whom  the  pope  was  immediately  to  confirm,  if 
he  should  nod  him  properly  chosen.  But  the  execution 
of  this  concordate,  which  did  not  meet  with  the  ap- 
probation of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  was  attended 
with  new  difficulties  ;  the  government,  though  desir- 
ous of  retaining  the  philosophical  college  founded  at 
bouvain  (q.  v.),  in  1825,  as  a  useful  institution  for  all 
was  obliged  to  abolish  it  in  1830.  To 
(Mechlin— the  metropolitan— 
Namur,  Tournay,  Ghent)  three  new  ones 
(Bruges,  Amsterdam,  and  Hertogenboscb)  were  added. 
Anouier  cause  irritated  the  Belgic  people  in  partic- 
ular— the  prohibition  of  the  French  language.  As 
the  difference  of  language  rendered  the  union  of  the 
southern  and  northern  Netherlands  into  one  nation 
difficult,  the  government,  while  it  allowed  the  use  of 
the  French  as  welL  as  the  Dutch  in  the  proeee.lm--. 
of  toe  slates-general,  abolished,  by  the  ordinance  of 
July  11,  1818,  the  use  of  the  French  language  in 
judicial  proceedings,  and  by  the  public  authorities, 
eary  allowing  advocates  to  make  use  of  it  tor  a  cer- 
tain period.    Another  royal  edict,  of  September  15, 
1810,  required  that  in  Limburg,  East  and  West  Flan- 
ders, and  in  Antwerp,  no  oilier  but  the  national  lan- 
guage, the  Flemish- Dutch,  should  be  used  in  public 
business:  this  rule,  indeed,  it  became  subsequently 
necessary  to  soften ;  but,  October  26,  1822,  it  was 
anew  ordered,  that  the  national  language  alone,  the 
i  or  Flemish,  should  lie  used  in  schools,  as  well 
ic  transactions.    January  1,  1823,  this 
hiced  in  all  the  courts  of  justice,  even 
m  Brussels.    The  French  language,  nevertheless, 
prevalent  there  in  society,  and  it  was  found 
,  till  the  end  of  1825,  to  allow  Uie  advo- 
cates who  had  never  yet  spoken  before  court  in 
Dutch,  to  argue  their  causes  in  French.    In  the 
hambera,  especially  in  the  second,  Speakeri  were 

who,  perhaps,  in 
,  did  not  understand  each  other  ;  the  Bel- 
.  speaking  French,  the  ministers  and  the 
arty,  partly  Dutch,  partly  Flemish.  The 
of  the  French  language,  therefore,  made 
parties  Ihe  secret  friends  of  France— the 
:  Belgians,  apprehensive  tor  their  church,  be- 
they  believed  that  the  object  was  to  propagate 
the  Protestant  faith  by  means  of  the  prohibition  of 
French  ;  and  the  Brabanters  and  Flemings,  adhering 
to  France  from  old  predilection.  Thus  notwithstand- 
ing the  prohibit  ion  of  the  French  and  Genua  lan- 
rj«aees  m  public  life,  the  bonds  of  national  unity 
by  no  means  tightened.  On  the  contrary,  l>e- 
diversity  of  language  and  religion,  other 
provinces  from  the 


northern.    The  administration  of  justice  was  to  be 
regulated  by  a  new  civil  code.  This  code  was  drawn 
up  in  the  council  of  state,  and  for  several  years  sub 
milted  to  a  strict  examination  in  the  sessions  of  the 
slates-general.    The  settling  of  the  national  finances 
was  the  most  difficult  problem  for  legislation.  The 
greatest-obstacle  lay  in  the  uniform  levying  of  taxes. 
Belgium,  a  manufacturing,  agricultural  country,  wish 
ed  to  place  the  burdens  on  articles  of  export  and 
import ;  while  Holland,  to  spare  its  own  commerce, 
wished  to  impose  them  on  real  estate.    The  budget, 
therefore,  always  employed  a  great  part  of  the  time 
of  the  states-general,  who  convened  in  October  of 
each  year,  alternately  at  the  Hague  and  at  Brussels. 
The  proceedings  in  the  chambers  were  often  exceed- 
ingly turbulent.    The  new  finance  law  created  such 
dissatisfaction  among  the  people,  especially  what 
related  to  the  meal  tax,  that  in  the  grand  duchy  of 
Luxemburg,  in  January,  1823,  disturbances  arose, 
which  it  was  found  necessary  t  o  quel  I  by  force.  After 
deducting  the  deferred  debt,  which  bears  no  interest, 
the  true  debt  amounted,  in  1823,  to  593,578,900 
Dutch  guilders,  or  over  237,000,000  dollars.  To 
promote  the  unity  of  the  administration,  a  ministerial 
council  was  organised,  September  10,  1823,  to  ex 
amine  all  bills  proposed  for  legislation.   In  1819,  the 
army  was  diminished  to  40,000  men,  a  force  appar 
ently  hardly  sufficient  to  garrison  forty-seven  for 
tresses.    A  civil  militia  of  25,000  men  was  therefore 
introduced.  In  May,  1822,  the  government  abolished 
in  the  Brmy  the  punishment  of  flogging,  and  estab 
lished  lor  criminals  disciplinarian  battalions.  The 
construction  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  to  which  the 
military  payments  of  France  were  appropriated;  was 
diligently  prosecuted,  and  the  duke  of  Wellington 
several  times  visited  the  frontiers  of  Belgium  to 
supervise  these  operations.    In  1827,  the  second  son 
of  the  king,  prince  Frederic,  was  minister  of  war. 
The  government  did  a  great  deal  for  every  branch  of 
public  education,  especially  for  the  public  schools ;  it 
protected  the  dillusioii  of  information,  ami  was  de 
terred  by  no  expense.    In  vain  did  the  government 
of  the  Roman  church  endeavour,  in  1825,  to  with- 
draw the  Catholic  institutions  for  instruction  in 
Belgium  from  the  inspection  of  the  state  authorities. 
For  supplying  the  deficiencies  in  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands,  a  royal  commission  was  appointed, 
which  published  unprinted  manuscripts.     July  3, 
1826,  the  king  also  established  a  commission  for  the 
statistics  of  the  kingdom.    The  state  of  agriculture 
may  lie  learned  from  the  Brussels  monthly  periodical. 
Journal  d' Agriculture,  d'  Economic  Kurale  el  dc» 
Manufactures   du  lloyaume  des    Pays- Hat  (since 
1816).    Several  attempts  were  made  to  reconcile 
the  conflicting  interests  of  the  southern  Provinces, 
which  contain  upwards  of  3,175,000  inhabitants  ex 
eluding  225,000  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
and* those  of  the  northern  provinces,  which  contain 
above  2,100,000  inhabitants.  The  royal  ordinance  ol 
June  28,  1818,  recommended  the  formation  of  agri 
cultural  societies  in  each  province  of  the  kingdom. 
We  ought  in  particular  to  mention  the  reclaiming  ot 
the  marshes,  and  the  cultivation  of  wild  tracts  by  the 
establishment  of  pauper  colonies  (sec  Colonics,  Pan 
per),  &c.  The  establishment  of  these  colonies,  at  Fre- 
dericsoord.  in  the  northern,  and  at  Wortel  (since 
I822),in  the  southern  provinces, is  wordiyof  imitation. 
Formerly,  10,000,000  guilders  were  annually  appro 
priated  to  the  poor.    This  sum  is  not  only  mostly 
spared,  but  an  important  addition  is  made  to.  the 
country.    The  number  of  poor,  moreover,  diminishes, 
who  formerly  constituted,  in  several  provinces,  one 
sixth  of  the  population.    In  1823,  682,000  persons 
were  computed  to  stand  in  need  of  aid.    A  bank  wni 
established  at  Brussels,  in  !8*i.T,  with  a  capital  of 
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60,000,000  guilders  (about  20,000,000  dollars),  and 
a  general  association  for  the  promotion  of  national 
industry  coinnienced  its  operations  there.  Naviga- 
tion was  advancing.  In  1823,  1312  vessels  entered 
the  Mens*,  and  1323  left  it;  2150  vessels  entered  the 
port  of  Amsterdam.  A  very  important  thing  for  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  the  completion,  in 
1825,  of  the  canal  from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder. 
This  canal,  which  is  124  feet  wide,  over  twenty  feet 
deep,  about  fifty  miles  long,  and  cost  upwards  of 
12,000,000  guilders,  is  a  national  undertaking  worthy 
of  the  best  times  of  Dutch  commerce.  (For  an 
account  of  it,  see  the  end  of  the  article  Amttcrdam.) 
In  1823,  the  king  established  premiums  fur  the 
encouragement  of  naval  architecture,  and,  since  1815, 
has  endeavoured  to  join  with  most  of  the  neighbouring 
states  in  establishing  the  principle  of  freedom  of  com- 
merce. New  sources  of  wealth  have  been  opened  to  the 
commercial  spirit  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  restoration 
of  the  colonial  system.  For  tliis  purpose,  the  govern- 
ment maintains,  in  its  East  Indian  archipelago,  a  con- 
siderable navy,  and  on  Java  an  army  of  10,000  men. 
By  means  of  the  force  it  was  able  to  quell,  in  1818,  the 
insurrection  on  Amboyna  and  the  neighbouring  islands 
(which  had  been,  during  the  war,  under  Die  mild 
administration  of  the  British,  and  detested  the  old 
yoke  of  the  Dutch),  as  well  as  another  insurrection 
in  the  tributary  kingdom  of  Sheribon,  on  the  western 
cart  of  Java;  they  were,  nevertheless,  obliged  to 
combat  again,  in  1827,  the  rebellious  Javanese. 
Much  bloodshed  also  attended  the  restoration  of 
their  dominion  over  the  sultan  of  I'alembang,  on 
Sumatra,  and  the  recovery  of  the  rich  tin  Island 
Banca.  The  income  of  the  spice  islands  had,  indeed, 
lessened,  because,  during  the  British  administration, 
several  new  spice  plantations  had  been  formed  ou  the 
islands  situated  near  Celebes  and  the  Moluccas;  and, 
in  1821,  tlie  cholera  morbus  swept  away  multitudes 
of  men  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies;  on  Java  alone, 
more  than  150,000  died ;  but  the  India  trade,  never- 
theless, revived  so  rapidly,  that  the  subscription 
opened  by  the  government,  in  1824,  for  the  erection 
of  a  Dutch  society,  instead  of  8,000,000— the  sum 
required — produced  more  than  73,000,000,  This 
joint-stock  company,  founded  by  the  king,  March 
20,  1824,  was  to  last  till  1850.  Its  object  is  the 
promotion  of  national  trade,  of  navigation,  of  naval 
architecture,  of  agriculture,  and  of  manufactures,  by 
the  extension  of  commercial  relations,  and  by  the 
opening  of  new  ways  of  disposing  of  Dutch  produc- 
tions. In  Batavia,  it  maintains  a  factory,  and  in 
China  an  agency.  In  general,  it  employs  only 
Dutch  vessels,  under  the  Dutch  flag,  commanded  by 
Dutch  masters.  It  is  intended  to  restore  the  old 
relations  with  China,  and  to  promote  the  commerce 
with  America  and  the  Levant, as  well  as  the  fisheries 
in  the  Indian  seas.  The  foreign  affairs  of  the  Nether- 
lands relate  mainly  to  the  colonial  interests  and  the 
slave-trade.  By  a  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  of  May  4, 
1818,  the  king  bound  himself  to  make  the  slave-trade 
punishable  bylaw.  Every  Dutch  subject  who  pursued 
or  participated  in  that  nefarious  traffic  was  threat- 
ened with  two  years'  imprisonment  and  a  fine  of 
5000  guilders,  by  the  law  of  November,  1818. 
Eventually,  the  treaty  of  Brussels  of  December  31, 
1822,  gave  the  British  cruisers  the  right  of  captur- 
ing all  Dutch  vessels  loaded  with  slaves,  or  only 
equipped  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  them ;  but,  to 
put  an  efficient  check  to  the  slave  trade,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  adopt  severer  measures,  and  a  subsequent 
law  pronounced  sentence  of  forfeiture  against  all  the 
vessels  concerned  in  this  trade,  and  threatened  the 
principal  participators  in  it  with  fines  and  hard 
labour,  and  their  accomplices  with  incarceration ;  a 
prohibition  was  also  placed  on  the  importation, 


hitherto  allowed,  of  slaves  into  the  Dutch  colonic 
from  other  parts  (p.  g.  Bratil),  where  their  direct 
introduction  from  Africa  is  still  permitted.  While 
the  Netherlandish  government  yielded  in  these  mai- 
lers to  the  requestof  the  British,  the  differences,  pro- 
duced by  the  commercial  rivakhip  of  the  two  states 
in  the  East  Indies,  were  amicably  adjusted.  The 
Dutch  were  reinstated  in  the  possession  of  their 
colonies,  such  as  they  bad  it  in  1803.  At  that  time 
they  held  dominion  over  the  sultan  of  Falemhane 
and  Hanoi.  In  1814,  the  island  of  Banca,  wiUi  full 
sovereignty,  was  ceded  by  Britain  to  the  king  of  the 
Netherlands, as  an  indemnification  for  Cochin;  but, 
during  the  British  rule  on  Java,  the  governor  there 
had  acknowledged  the  independence  of  the  sultan  in 
a  treaty  made  in  1812  ;  the  British  commissioner,  in 
making  the  transfer,  therefore,  maintained  that  this 
cession  to  the  Netherlands  could  only  take  place  on 
condition  of  acquiescence  in  the  treaties  concluded  in 
the  mean  while.  But  the  Dutch  government  recov- 
ered its  former  supremacy,  by  deciding,  in  1818,  the 
contest  of  two  brothers  for  Uie  dignity  of  sultan  of 
i'alruihang,  making  the  reinstated  sultan  dependent 
on  itself,  and  abolishing  the  code  of  laws  introduced 
by  the  British.  The  British  governor  in  Bencoolen 
(on  Sumatra),  Sir  Thomas  Stamford  Raffles,  immedi- 
ately despatched  troops  to  Palembang,  expelled  the 
Dutch  sultan,  and  established  his  brother  on  the 
throne.  The  new  sultan  compelled,  in  July,  1819, 
the  Dutch  garrison  at  I'alembang  to  retire  to  the 
island  of  Banca,  and  repelled  several  attacks  of  thet 
Dutch  in  1810  and  1820.  Not  till  July  1,  1821,  did 
the  Batavtan  government,  by  means  of  a  superior 
force,  succeed  in  restoring  the  sultan  expelled  by  his 
brother,  with  the  aid  of  the  British.  They  conducted 
the  vanquished  sultan  to  Batavia,  where  he  was  held 
under  supervision.  But  the  restored  sultan  left  to 
the  Dutch  government  at  Batavia  the  whole  civil 
administration  of  Palemlwng  (Judiciary,  police,  and 
finances),  reserving  for  himself  merely  bis  annual 
income,  his  honours,  and  dignities.  But  Uie  chief 
matter  of  dispute  was  finally  sealed  at  London,  by 
the  treaty  of  March  17,  1824.  By  this  treaty,  lh« 
king  of  the  Netherlands  ceded  to  Great  Britain  alt 
his  possessions  and  rights  on  the  main- land  of  India, 
especially  Uie  city  and  fortress  of  Malacca,  with  its 
appurtenances ;  he  promised  never  to  make  settle- 
ments in  future  on  Uie  peninsula  of  Malacca,  nor  to 
conclude  any  treaty  with  Uie  native  princes  ;  at  Uie 
same  time,  be  renounced  all  intention  to  prevent  Uie 
occupation  of  Uie  island  of  Sincapore  (q.  v.)  on  Uie 
part  of  Uie  British.  On  the  oUier  hand,  Uie  king  of 
Great  Britain  ceded  to  the  Netherlands  the  factory 
and  fortress  of  Marlborough,  with  all  the  British 
possessions  (presidency  of  Bencoolen)  on  the  island 
of  Sumatra.  He  promised  never  to  make  any  settle- 
ment on  Uiat  island,  nor  enter  into  any  treaty  with 
the  native  princes.  He,  moreover,  renounced  all 
intention  of  preventing  Uie  occupation  of  Uie  island 
of  Billeton  and  its  appurtenances  on  Uie  part  of  Uie 
Dutch,  and  he  promised  never  to  establish  British 
settlements  on  Uie  Carimon  islands,  or  on  Uie  islands  of 
Battam,  Bintang,  Lingin,  or  any  other  south  of  the 
straits  of  Sincapore.  NeiUier  party  was  to  resign  Uie 
above-mentioned  territories  to  any  other  power,  and, 
in  case  one  party  should  abandon  these  territories,  Uie 
other  should  immediately  have  Uie  right  to  take  pos- 
session of  them.  The  mutual  surrender  took  place 
March  1,  1825.  By  this  treaty,  Uie  Netherlands  have 
remained  in  exclusive  possession  of  Uie  Sunda  islands, 
and  of  Uie  most  valuable  part  of  tlie  Moluccas,  as  well 
as  of  Uie  spice  trade  with  Uiose  parts;  and  after  a  short 
but  bloody  war,  in  1824,  Uiey  reduced  to  subjection 
Uie  prince  of  Tanete,  on  Uie  island  of  Celebes,  who 
attempted  to  throw  off  his  allegiance.   In  Europe, 
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the  state  of  Uie  Netherlands  maintained  its  dignity. 
When  the  dry  of  Algiers,  disregarding  the  treaty  of 
1816,  tfufwed,  in  1824,  under  menace  of  war,  the 
crfd  demands  for  presents,  the  commander  of  the  Dutch 
ten  hi  the  Mediterranean,  admiral  Wolterbeck,  re- 
plied, that  the  Netherlandish  government  had  no 
intention  of  yielding  to  the  claims  of  the  dey;  the 
a  dm  i  nil,  at  the  same  time,  demanded,  within  twenty- 
Jour  hours,  an  explicit  declaration,  whether  he  should 
consider  himself  at  war  with  Ale  iers.  The  dey,  here- 
upon hi  October),  desisted  wholly  from  his  demands, 
md  signed  auew  the  peace  of  1816.  With  respect  to 
the  internal  affairs  of  Italy,  Spain,  and  Greece,  the 
Netherlands  have  observed  the  strictest  neutrality, 
so  that,  e.  g.  in  1823,  the  Dutch  minister  did  not 
leave  the  king  of  Spain  until  his  arrival  in  Seville. 
The  same  is  the  case  with  the  Porte.  The  ambassa- 
dors of  Russia,  England,  and  Prance,  when  they  left 
Constantinople,  in  December,  1827,  placed  the  sub- 
jects of  their  powers  under  the  protection  of  the 
Dutch  ambassador.  Natives  of  France,  Spain,  and 
Italy,  obliged  to  leave  their  country  on  account  of 
having  stared  in  its  internal  disturbances,  found  an 
asylum  in  the  Netherlands.  For  the  history  of  the 
Netherlands  subsequent  to  the  Belgian  revolution  see 
the  articles,  Anlicerp,  Belgium  and  Holland. 

Ueugraphy  and  Statistics  of  the  Netherlandt. — The 
kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  consisted,  before  the  late 
revolution,  of  the  seventeen  provinces  united  under 
Charles  V.,  but  not  altogether  with  the  same  boun- 
daries. The  county  of  Ziitphen  is  united  with 
(judders,  the  lordship  of  Mechlin  with  the  margra- 
vate  of  Antwerp  ;  ami.  by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
in  1669,  the  county  <>f  Artois  was  ceded  to  France. 

'.->  the  other  hand,  Brabant  and  Flanders,  on  account 
of  their  extent,  have  been  divided  into  North  and 
South  Brabant,  and  East  and  West  Flanders.  The 
Jestnct  of  Drenlhe,  formerly  pertaining  to  Groningen, 
has  become  a  distinct  province,  In  its  internal  ad- 
ministration, the  province  of  Holland  is  divided  into 
two  parts.  South  ami  North  ;  but.  in  relation  to  the 
general  government,  it  forms  only  one  province.  In 
Belgium,  the  French  departmental  boundaries  have 
been  made  the  foundation  of  the  provincial  divisions. 
The  provinces  of  the  late  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
are  the  following: — 1.  North  Brnhaut  (formerly  Bra- 
haul);  2.  South  Brabant  (formerly  department  of  the 
Dyle);  3.  Limburg  (department  of  the  Lower  Meuse, 
with  a  part  of  the  department  of  the  Koer);  4.  Guel- 
derland ;  5.  Liege  (department  of  the  Ourthe) ;  6. 
Fas*  Flanders  (department  of  the  Scheldt);  7.  West 
Flanders  (department  of  the  Ly«.):  8.  Hainault  (de- 
paruneut  of  Jemappes);  9.  Holland;  10.  Zeelnnd  ; 
II.  Namur  (department  of  the  Samhre  and  Meuse, 
with  the  exc  eption  of  Luxemburg)  ;  12.  Antwerp 
(.department  ot  the  two  Nethes);  13.  Utrecht ;  14. 
rnesiand,  li.  Overyssel;  16  Groningen;  17.  Drenthe. 
Aocorduig  to  official  accounts  of  the  year  1820,  the 
kingdom  (including  Luxemburg)  contained  25,375 
sqnare  miles,  with  u  population,  in  1827,  of  6,059,566 
inhabitants,  or  239  to  the  square  mile.  The  king- 
dom (including  Luxemburg:  was  bounded  on  the 
south  uitd  south-west  by  France,  on  the  east  by  Ger- 
many (the  Prussian-Rhenish  provinces  and  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover),  and  on  the  west  and  north  by  the 
North  sea.  It  extended  from  4t>w  30'  to  53°  45'  N. 
laL,  and  from  2"  30'  to  7°  K.  Ion.  Among  the 
inhabitants  were  upwards  of  1  .G!K>  .000  Dutch,  145,000 
Fneslanders,  300,000  Germans,  :t.3<>n.5f>o  Walloons, 
or  Belgians,  and  80,000  ,!e«s  Among  the  Christians, 
about  3,414.300  were  Catliolics,  1.650,000  Dutch 
"  OPOO  Lutherans,  115,000  Mennonites, 
istrants,  and  other  denominations.  The 
lace  ot  the  country  is,  for  the  most  part,  very  low  in 
the  north  west,  where  the  Rhine,  the  Meuse,  and  the 


Scheldt  empty  into  the  sea.  The  Rhine,  entering 
the  Low  Countries  formerly  at  Schenkenschaus,  at 
present  by  the  canal  of  Pannerden,  separates  into  two 
branches,— the  southern,  the  Waal  (known  as  early 
as  Caesar's  times  under  the  name  of  Fahalu),  and 
the  Northern  (which  retains  the  name  of  the  Rhine). 
From  the  latter,  a  canal,  constructed  by  the  Roman 
general  Drusus,  leads  to  the  old  Yssel,  which  pro- 
ceeds from  Monster,  and,  forming  a  junction  with 
this  river,  under  the  general  name  of  the  Yuel, 
enters  the  Zuyder-Zee,  between  Zutphen,  Overyssel, 
and  the  Velnwe.  The  Rhine,  flowing  westward,  the 
other  side  of  Arnheim,  assumes,  at  Wyk  te  Duur- 
stede,  the  name  of  Leek.  A  small  stream,  which  is 
connected  with  the  Leek  by  means  of  a  sluice,  there 
receives  the  name  of  the  Crooked  Rhine,  and,  between 
Utrecht  and  Leyden,  the  name  of  the  Rhine.  This 
was  formerly  the  principal  mouth,  emptying  into  the 
sea  at  Catwyk;  but,  after  the  fearful  inundation  in 
860,  which  probably  threw  up  the  greater  part  of  the 
downs,  tad  filled  this  arm  with  sand,  the  Leek  re- 
ceived the  great  volume  of  water,  and  the  Old  Rhine, 
as  it  was  called,  became  an  inland  canal,  without  any 
considerable  current.  To  drain  the  circle  of  Rhyn- 
Innd  of  its  superfluous  waters,  it  was  contemplated, 
more  than  two  centuries  ago,  to  restore  the  old  mouth 
of  the  Rhine  at  Catwyk  ;  but  this  difficult  under 
taking  was  first  commenced  in  1804,  and  successfully 
finished  in  three  years.  North  of  the  Old  Rhine,  an 
arm  of  this  river  flows  into  the  Zuyder-Zee,  under  the 
name  of  the  Vechi.  After  its  junction  with  an  arm 
of  the  Waal,  the  Meuse  has  the  name  of  the  Merwe, 
which  receives  the  oilier  arm  of  the  Waal  and  the 
Leek,  and,  after  branching  out  into  many  outlets, 
and  taking  various  names,  flows  into  the  North  sea  at 
Briel,  where  it  has  a  considerable  breadth.  After 
having,  for  almost  two  centuries,  been  closed  to 
navigation,  by  treaty,  the  Scheldt,  at  Antwerp,  has 
borne  again,  since  1795,  on  its  broad,  navigable 
waters  the  largest  vessels  of  all  nations.  At  Sand- 
vliet,  where  its  breadth  is  6000  yards,  it  divides  into 
two  arms  (the  East  and  West  Scheldt) ,  which  surround 
Zee  land,  and  become  almost  imperceptibly  confounded 
with  the  North  sea.  The  Ems  and  Moselle  also  touch 
a  small  part  of  the  country,  which  is,  moreover,  in 
tersected  by  numerous  secondary  rivers,  mostly  navi- 
gated by  boats  drawn  by  horses  (trekschuyti ),  ami 
into  which  the  contiguous  Polder  (low  tracts  of  coun- 
try diked  in,  and  rendered  inhabitable  by  draining) 
empty  their  superfluous  water  by  means  of  hydraulic 
machinery.  In  Belgium,  the  canal  from  Mons  to 
Conde'  was  opened  Nov.  27, 1814.  It  connects  Mons 
with  the  Scheldt,  and  is  of  importance  for  the  export 
trade  of  the  Netherlands.  The  North  canal  is  to 
unite  the  Scheldt  with  the  Rhine,  and  extend  from 
Antwerp,  through  Venloo  and  Neuss.  The  part 
which  is  finished  connects  the  Meuse  and  Scheldt. 
In  1825,  the  arm  of  Uie  sea  called  the  Axd  (Sat 
was  closed  by  a  dam.  In  1828,  a  navigable  canal 
was  in  progress  from  the  Meuse  at  Liege  to  the 
Moselle  at  Wasserbillig,  which  it  was  intended  to 
complete  in  six  years.  By  the  influx  of  rivers, 
especially  of  the  Rhiue  and  Meuse,  GueldVrland  and 
Holland  are  exposed  to  almost  annual  inundations, 
which,  breaking  through  or  flowing  over  the  dams  ot 
the  rivers,  or  dikes,  cover  whole  tracts  of  country 
with  water  and  sand,  and  not  unfrequenlly  render 
them  unfruitful  for  a  number  of  years.  Still  more 
dangerous  to  the  seaboard  provinces — Holland,  Zee 
land,  Friesland,  and  Groningen — is  the  North  sea, 
which  is  higher  than  the  level  of  the  land.  The- 
danger  is  in  part  diminished  by  a  series  of  downs 
(DUnen),  90  to  200  feet  high,  extending  from  Dun 
kirk,  in  French  Flanders,  to  the  Texel.  The  rest  of 
the  sea^oast  it  is  necessary  to  protect  by  means  ot 
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hi^h  and  expensive  dikes,  the  maintaining  of  which 
in  repair  along  the  west  coast  of  the  Zuyder-Zec  uiid 
the  uortli  coast  of  the  Y,  from  Wiringerward  to 
Beverwyk,cost,  in  55  years  (1732—1788),  18,571,000 
guilder*.    In  Uiis  are  not  included  ttie  dikes  of  the 
south  and  east  coast  of  this  gulf,  nor  those  of  Gro- 
niugen,  Friesland,  Zeeland,  and  South  Holland,  with 
tho  river  dikes.   In  1816,  5,000,000  guilders  were 
expended  on  hydraulic  works  in  those  countries.  The 
lowest  countries  are  Groningen,  Friesland,  Holland, 
Zeeland,  and  West  Flanders.    From  France,  through 
Hainault,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg,  extends  die  forest 
of  Ardennes.    Limburg  also  contains  some  bills,  and 
Brabant,  with  East  Flanders,  several  elevated  forest 
regions.    The  middle  of  the  Low  Countries  is  a 
continuation  of  the  gnat  sandy  heaths,  extending 
from  the  Baltic  to  the  Scheldt,  through  Brandenburg, 
Luiienberg,  and  Westphalia,  interrupted  by  fertilo 
intervals,  ami  then  resuming  its  course  through  North 
Brabant.    To  the  south,  the  Peel  and  Kempen  land, 
consisting  of  heath,  sand,  aud  marsh,  readies  for  into 
tlie  former  bishopric  of  Liege.    The  most  fruitful 
regions  in  grain  are  Flanders,  South  Brabant,  Zee- 
laud,  and  Guelderland;  in  meadows  and  pasturage, 
Holland,  Friesland,  and  Groningen.    In  tlie  more 
elevated  region*  in  the  south-east,  and  in  Brabaut, 
Liege,  Ea»t  Flanders,  Guelderkud,  Utrecht,  Over- 
yssel,  and  Groningen,  tlie  climate  is  very  salubrious. 
On  tlie  contrary,  in  West  Flanders,  Zeeland,  Holland, 
and  Friesland,  the  instability  of  the  weather,  the  fogs, 
the  stagnant  pools,  tlie  bad  quality  of  the  water,  and 
the  continual  use  of  fish,  engender  perpetual  fevers. 
Prior  to  1788,  the  United  Netherlands  never  supplied 
more  than  one  third  of  their  consumption  in  grain ; 
but,  after  tlie  declino  of  commerce  compelled  the  in- 
habitants  to  pay  more  attention  to  Agriculture,  which 
lias,  besides,  been  very  much  promoted  by  two  socie- 
ties for  the  improvement  of  husbandry,  the  deficiency 
became  comparatively  small.   Since  the  union  of 
Belgium,  which,  in  South  Brabant,  Flanders,  and 
Hainault,  produces  more  than  a  sufficient  supply  of 
excellent  wheat,  large  quantities  have  been  exported 
to  Eugiand  and  Spain.    Holland  and  Overyssel  pro- 
duce rye  ;  Groningen.  oats  ;  die  northern  provinces 
and  Brabant,  buck-wheat;  the  southern  provinces, 
particularly  Flanders  (which  also  produces  flax  of 
superior  quality),  rape-seed ;  Holland,  Flanders,  and 
Brabant,  hemu ;  Zeeland.  Flanders,  and  Holland, 
madder ;  Utrecht  and  Guelderland,  and  some  districts 
of  Belgium,  tobacco.    Fruits  and  vegetables  exist  in 
abiuaiance  almost  everywhere  throughout  the  king, 
dom,  and  especially  iu  tlie  well-watered  sections;  and 
gnrden  seeds  and  roots  (especially  hyacinth  and  tulip 
roots)  constitute  a  considerable  article  of  export  to 
England,  Spain,  France,  Germany,  and  tlie  other 
parts  of  the  world.    W  ine  is  produced  in  Luxemburg, 
not  far  from  tlie  Moselle,  and  in  Liege.    The  only 
woodlands  are  in  Luxemburg,  Hainault,  Liege,  ami 
Brabunt.    The  republic  of  7 lolland  was  very  desti- 
tute of  woods,  which  has  been  but  poorly  supplied  by 
the  plantation  of  tlie  soft  species,  especially  those 
from  America.    Among  tlie  productions  of  tlie  ani- 
mnl  kingdom,  the  chief  are  the  Dutch  cattle.  In 
1803,  Du  re  were  computed  to  be  more  than  900,000 
head  of  black  cattle,  and  700,000  acres  of  pastum^e 
iu  the  Balavian  republic.    Considerable  quantities  of 
cattle  are  also  raised  in  Limburg,  and  the  eastern 
part  of  Liege.    Friesland.  in  particular,  raises  horses 
which  are  rarely  equalled  in  site,  strength,  and  endur- 
ance.   Numerous  flocks  of  sh-ep  ore  bred  in  die 
sandy  districts  of  Brabant  ami  i  lolland,  especially  on 
tlie  island  of  Texel.    The  breeding  of  swine  is  much 
pursued,  and  pork  is  an  important' article  of  subsist- 
ence for  the  lower  classes.    In  tin-  windy  plains  nc  ir 
the  sea,  dun-  an-  innumerable  wild  labbits  :  other 
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four-footed  game  is  scarce  in  the  northern  provmcrs, 
but  abundant  in  the  wooded  provinces  of  the  south, 
— Brabant,  Hainault,  Namur,  and  Luxemburg.  Wild 
and  tame  fowls,  especially  water-fowl,  exist  in  great 
abundance.  Bees  are  raised  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties on  die  heaths  in  Guelderland  and  Utrecht.  In 
Drenthe  are  found  snakes,  but  of  a  harmless  kind. 
The  fisheries  are  one  of  the  branches  of  subsistence 
in  the  Netherlands  ;  and,  iu  1804,  it  was  calculated 
that,  notwithstanding  the  war  with  Eugiand,  20,000 
families  derived  subsistence  from  them  in  the  United 
Netherlands.  The  whale  and  herring  fishery  seems 
to  be  recovering  from  its  decline.  The  1500  vessels 
called  herring  bmte$  employed  in  1601  in  the  herring- 
fishery,  had  diminished,  in  1795—1807,  to  SO,  but,  in 
1818,  had  increased  again  to  157.  Oysters  ami  mus- 
cles, used  for  lime,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  fresh  ami 
salt-water  fish,  exist  in  great  abundance  on  the  coast , 
and  in  the  numerous  rivers  and  inland  waters.  Of 
minerals,  the  northern  provinces  contain,  for  the  most 
part,  nothing  but  peat,  which  is  obtained  in  Urge 
quantities  iu  Holland  and  Friesland,  togedier  with 
argillaceous  earth  and  pipe  clay.  In  the  southern 
provinces,  Namur,  Hainault,  Liege, and  Limburg,  are 
found  iron,  lead  ami  copper,  calamine,  sulphur,  tossil 
coal,  lime,  marble,  and  mineral  waters.  The  Nether- 
landish manufactures  arc  among  the  most  important 
in  Europe,  and  furnish  almost  every  thing  ttiat  per- 
tains to  the  wants  and  conveniences  of  life.  The 
Holland,  and  especially  the  Leyden,  woollen  manu- 
factures, formerly  so  flourishing,  as  well  as  those  of 
Tilborg,  in  Brabant,  have,  indeed,  very  much  de- 
clined. On  the  other  hand,  the  manufactures  of 
cloths  at  Verviers,  in  Liege  of  linen,  iu  Flanders  of 
lace,  gold  ami  silver  stuffs,  and  hats,  in  Brabant  of 
cambrics,  in  liiiinuult  the  famous  linen  bleaching  at 
Haarlem,  and  tlie  Helgic  and  Dutch  dyeing  establish- 
ments are  still  prosperous,  and  the  Brabantlaee  manu- 
factories alone  put  many  millions  of  guilders  in  cir- 
culation. The  paper,  wool,  and  saw-mills  of  North 
Holland,  tlie  Holland  smoking  tobacco,  and  mutt' 
manufactories,  and  the  brandy  distilleries  in  the  pro- 
vinces of  Holland,  Brabant,  and  Liege,  which  are  at 
present  as  prosperous  as  they  ever  were,  together 
with  the  tobacco-pipe  nmnufactories  at  Gonda,  are 
deserving  of  mention ;  also  the  breweries  in  Urn- 
bant  ana  Upper  Yssel.  Dutch  commerce  began  to 
flourish  in  the  fourteenth  century,  at  Bruges,  in  Flan- 
ders, but,  at  the  end  of  the  fifteeuUi  century,  left  this 
city,  in  a  great  measure,  for  Autwerp,  which  became 
tlie  first  commercial  place  in  Uie  world.  But  the 
devastations  of  the  war  of  independence  with  Spain, 
and  the  capture  of  the  city,  in  I5S5,  drove  die  richest 
merchants  to  tlie  Dutch  Netherlands,  ami  especially 
to  Amsterdam,  whose  commerce,  at  the  end  of  tlie 
sixteenth  and  tlie  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, rose  to  an  unparalleled  height,  from  which  it 
declined  somewhat  about  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  till  the  revolution  of  1795  inflicted  its  death 
blow,  and  London,  die  rival  of  Amsterdam,  rose  to 
be  queen  of  the  ocean,  on  die  ruins  of  Dutch  com- 
merce. Since  1813.  the  commerce  of  die  Nether- 
lands has  been  much  augmented,  but  it  i-  yet  very 
far  from  its  former  extent.  In  1818.  38!  W  vessels 
sailed  from  their  ports.  In  1826,  1606  vessels,  ex- 
clusive of  coasters,  entered  the  harbour  of  Amsterdam. 
In  17  >0.  of  9734  vessels  winch  passed  the  sound,  2000 
were  Dutch,  and  3788  British  ;  in  1796,  of  12.113 
vessels  which  pursued  d»at  route,  4456  were  Bri- 
ti*h,  and  one  Dutch  ;  in  1815,  of  8815  vessels,  2398 
were  British,  and  450  Dutch.  The  commerce  of 
Belgium  was  destroyed  by  die  decline  of  Antwerp, 
and  still  more  by  the  closing  of  the  Scheldt :  ami 
lli'^e  provinces  flourished  only  by  tlie  fertility  <>( 
their  soil,  mid  by  tlie  increase  of  manufacture*  m 
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die  last  years  of  the  Austrian  government.  The 
opening  of  the  Scheldt,  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of 
peace  of  1795,  and  the  exertions  of  the  Frencli 
government  to  promote  the  commerce  of  Belgium 
at  the  expense  of  Uiat  of  Holland,  were  of 
little  avail,  on  account  of  the  continued  war 
with  Britain.  The  treaties  of  Paris  and  Vieuna. 
in  1814  and  1815.  placed  the  commercial  rights  of 
the  Northern  and  Southern  Netherlands  on  an  equal 
footing.  At  the  present  day,  the  Hutch  aire  the 
jjtui-.  of  lireat  Britain  lor  a  great  |«iri  uf  fimi— IIJ 
and  Switzerland,  in  the  commerce  on  lite  Rhine. 
1  hey  also  supply  England  (mainly  by  way  of  Rotter- 
dam) with  butter,  cheese,  flax,  grain,  and  madder, 
when  their  importation  is  permitted.  In  the  trade 
with  France,  chiefly  through  Antwerp,  the  balance 
has  been,  on  an  average,  about  12,000,000  guilders 
against  tin*  Netherlands ;  but  the  trude  with  Spain, 
Portugal,  Italy,  and  the  Levant,  is  in  their  favour. 
1  he  trade  with  the  United  States  of  North  America 
b  passive  on  the  part  of  die  Netherlands.  The  gin 
and  other  commodities  exported  to  these  states 
cannot  balance  the  tobacco,  hides,  &c,  imported 
'rom  America.    The  Hutch  trade  to  the  East  ami 

0  est  India  colonics  has  undergone  great  changes, 
partly  by  the  lo»  of  Berhice,  Bemerara,  and  Esse- 
quibo  (though,  as  far  as  concerns  the  trade  will) 
luese  colonies,  the  British  government  has  given 
the  Dutch  equal  rights  with  its  own  cititens\  partly 
by  the  decline  of  the  East  India  company,  and  by 
Uv  freedom  of  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  bestowed  on 
all  the  subjects  of  the  kingdom  (with  the  exception 
of  the  Moluccas  and  of  the  trude  to  Japan,  reserved 
to  the  government  of  the  Hutch  East  Indies).  The 
liberal  administration  of  Java  has  occasioned  a  grent 
inert— e  In  the  quantity  of  its  products  of  which 
North  America  is  the  chief  recipient.  The  former 
lucrative  contraband  trade  with  Spanish  America,  by 
way  of  Curacao,  has  l>een  annihilated  by  the  inde- 

1  violence  of  Uiat  country  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
new  resources  are  opened  to  Dutch  trade  in  Brazil, 
tae  Havana,  and  Hayli.    The  inland  trade  of  the 
Netherlands  by  the  interchange  of  various  produc- 
tions between  the  northern  and  southern  provinces, 
baa  been  highly  important.    After  Amsterdam,  the 
principal  commercial  places  are  Antwerp,  Roller- 
•iam,  Bruges,  Brussels,  Client,  Ostend.  and  Middle- 
hune  ;  U;e  most  important  ports,  Antwerp,  Ostend, 
Brn-L  Delftshaven,  Bortrecht,  Enkhuisen,  Medem- 
blick,  ami  Ziericksee.    There  are  commercial  tribu- 
nals at  Amsterdam,  Croningen,  Middleburg,  Rotter- 
dans  and  Schiedam.    April  I,  1804,  besides  the  old 
bank  of  A  fasten  lam,  a  bank  of  the  United  Provinces 
of  the  Netherlands,  was  established  for  twenty-five 
years.    The  capital  consisted  of  5.000,000  guilders, 
divided  into  5000  shares.    Its  principal  business  was 
die  discounting  of  commercial  paper.    In  1815,  a 
commercial  company  was  chartered  at  Amsterdam 
fur  twenty-five  years,  with  die  exclusive  right  of 
pnteculuig  the  tea  trade  to  China.    The  finances  of 
the  United  Netherlands  during  die  thirty-two  years' 
peace  of  1748—80  were  in  so  prosperous  a  condition 
that  the  public  stocks,  bearing  interest  of  two  ai  d  a 
half  per  cent,  were  at  an  advance  of  ten  per  cent, 
above  the  nominal  value.    The  war  with  England, 
the  internal  troubles  of  1786,  the  war  with  France, 
and  its  pernicious  consequences,  produced  an  annual 
deficit  of  full  8,000,000  guilders,  besides  a  new  debt 
of  22,000,000,  which,  after  die  conquest  of  Holland, 
was  increased  to  a  fearful  extent ;  and  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  from  1795  to  1804.  increased 
from  18  to  34,  and,  subsequently,  to  42,000,000  •  so 
that,  in  1795 — 1805,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to 
cover  the  yearly  deficit,  to  raise  forty- one  per  cent, 
•ii  the  capital,  and  fifty-three  per  cent,  on  the 


incomes  of  the  owners  of  real  estate.    The  consoli- 
dation, in  171)8,  of  die  provincial  debts,  which  had 
been  previously  seporoted,  hnd  but  a  slight  influence 
in  improving  die  condition  of  the  finances.  Mora 
beneficial  was  the  system  of  taxation  introduced  In 
1805,  by  the  pensionary  Schimmelpennink ;  but  dm 
expenditures  of  king  Louis,  who,  iu  1807 — 9,  bor- 
rowed 9,000,000  to  cover  the  deficit,  in  conjunction 
with  the  invasiou  of  the  British,  in  1809,  reduced 
the  country  to  so  lamentable  a  state,  dial,  on  its 
iucorimmtion  with  the   French  empire,  in  1810, 
Napoleon,  by  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt  to  one 
third,  virtually  declared  it  bankrupt.    One  third  of 
the  debt  only  was  declared  to  bear  interest :  but  the 
other  two  thirds  were  deferred   (uitgettetde,  not 
bearing  interest).    The  actual  (IFerkelijke)  debt 
bears  an  interest  of  two  ami  a  half  per  cent,  from 
January  1,  1815  :  4,000,000  of  the  latter  are  to  Imj 
annually  liquidated,  and  their  place  supplied  by  as 
many  of  the  first.    The  debt  of  the  former  republic 
of  Holland  nmoimted  to  573,153,530  guilders;  die 
deferred  debt   to   1,719,460,591  ;    the  whole  to 
.  (2,614,121  guilders.  The  Austrian  del*,  incurred 
by  Belgium,  by  an  agreement  of  October  II,  1815. 
was  fixed  at  34,466,679  guilders.    In  consequence  of 
such  a  heavy  debt,  it  was  necessary,  before  the  incor- 
poration of  Belgium,  in  the  first  years  of  the  regnl 
sovereignty  (1814),  when  trode  had  hardly  begun  lo 
revive,  to  impose  a  tax  of  63,000,000  on  a  popula- 
tion of  1,800,000  men,  some  of  whom  were  iu  abject 
poverty,  and  on  a  country  of  whose  surface  five  six- 
teenths is  covered  with  water,  three  ^'rcieniths  is 
comjtosed  of  heaths,  sands,  wastes,  and  marshes,  and 
consequently  one  half  only  is  productive  of  any  profit. 
If,  after  the  incorporation  of  Belgium,  we  rote  the 
direct  and  indirect  taxes  at  56,200,000  guilders,  it 
follows  that  each  individual  in  I  he  kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands  paid  eleven  guilders,   four  stivers; 
according  to  odiers,  the  tax  for  die  year  1819 
amounted  to  sixteen  guilders  a   head.     By  the 
budget  of  1818,  the  expenses  of  the  kingdom,  which 
were  afterwards,  however,  diminished,  amounted  to 
74,000,000  guilders.  Of  this  sum,  2,600  000  guilders 
were  appropriated  for  the  royal  household,  1,170,000 
for  the  high  colleges,  320,000  for  the  department  of 
secretnry  of  state,  853,000  for  the  department  of 
foreign  afTairs,  3,700,000  for  the  judiciary  depart- 
ment, 2,000,000  for  the  home  department,  325.000  for 
the  department  of  Protestant  worship,  and  1.875,000 
for  that  of  the  Catholic,  1,200,000  for  the  department 
of  education,  the  arts  and  sciences,  25,000,000  for 
the  ministry  of  finances,  5,500,000  for  die  ministry 
of  the  marine,  22.0fX),000  for  the  ministry  of  war, 
4.700,000  for   hydraulic  works  (/laterttaaf),  and 
1.657,000  for  contingencies.     The  revenue  was 
derived  from  direct  uses  on  land,  polls,  furniture, 
doors,  windows,  and  patents;  mid  indirect,  on  salt, 
soap,  wine,  domestic  and   foreign   liquors,  beer, 
vinegar,  pent,  coal,  domestic  grain,  und  from  the 
fees  for  weighing  and  measuring ;  and,  moreover, 
from  register's  stamp  and  mortgage  fees,  from  die 
taxes  on  inheritances,  and  on  wrought  gold  and 
silver.    The  land  tax  was  levied  according  to  an 
i  -  e.viiient   made  in   ISO,}. — The  navy,  winch,  in 
1662; — 12,  consisted  of  06—150  vessels  of  war  of  all 
kinds,  was  reduced,  in  1776,  to  twenty-five  ships  of 
the  line,  twenty  three  frigates,  and  twenty  smuller 
vessels.    In  the  war  of  1781  wilh  England,  the 
number   was  somewhat   Increased,   so   that,  in 
1798,  die  navy  ngain  consisted  of  sixty-six  ships  of 
the  line  and  frientes,  and  forty-six  smaller  vessels. 
Hut,  by  the  resignation  of  a  gnat  number  of  the 
most  able  navy  officers,  in  1795,  by  the  immense 
losses  in  Saldanu  hay  and  at  Kamperduin,  ami  hy 
the  surrender  of  the  fleet  to  the  British,  in  Sept.  a> 
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her,  1700,  the  navy  was  again  almost  totally  annihi- 
lated. Under  the  Prench  dominion,  pretty  large 
squadrons  were  stationed  in  the  Nieuwe  Diep  and 
in- fore  Antwerp,  of  which,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  of 
May  31,1814,  the  whole  of  the  first  and  two  thirds  of 
the  last  were  transferred  to  the  Netherlands  ;  so  that, 
in  May,  1814,  the  Dutch  navy  contained  in  all  thirty 
v  esse U  of  war,  In  the  year  1 827,  the  navy  contained 
seventy-six  sail,  with  2496  guns,  among  which  were 
fourteen  ships  of  the  line,  twenty-two  frigates,  eight 
corvettes,  and  six  brigs.  The  navy  list  was  aim- 
posed  of  270  officers,  a  lieutenant-admiral,  seven  vice 
and  eight  rear  admirals  (in  Dutch,  Schou*  by  nacM) , 
a  commander  with  the  broad  pennant,  twenty-eight 
captains,  forty-eight  lieutenant-captains,  ninety-five 
first  lieutenants,  and  ninety  second  lieutenants.  Both 
in  the  higher  and  the  lower  ranks,  there  are  many 
excellent  officers,  distinguished  for  their  skill  in  navi- 
gation and  naval  tactics — The  army,  exclusive  of 
the  national  militia  of  25,500  men,  which,  by  royal 
summons,  could  be  at  any  lime  increased  to  80 — 
100,000  men,  amounted,  with  the  troops  in  the 
colonies,  to  43,000  men,  in  sixty-eight  battalions  of 
infantry,  without  the  depots,  one  regiment  and 
eleven  battalions  for  the  East  and  West  Indies,  four 
regiments  of  Swiss,  ten  garrison  companies,  a  regi- 
ment of  Nassau  light  infantry,  fourteen  battalions  of 
artillery,  and  a  corps  of  light  artillery,  a  buttalion  or 
j>ontoniers,  miners,  ami  sappers,  the  corps  of  engi- 
neers, three  regiments  of  carabineers,  two  regiments 
of  light  dragoons,  three  regiments  of  hussars,  a  regi- 
ment of  carabineer  militia,  and  the  marichautte*. 
On  tlie  army  list,  the  duke  of  Wellington,  who  bears, 
in  the  Netherlands,  the  title  of  prince  of  Waterloo, 
stood  as  field-marshal,  the  crown-prince  as  general  of 
the  cavalry,  prince  Frederic  as  master-general  of  the 
ordnance  and  chief  of  the  artillery.  Christian,  land- 
grave of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  as  general  of  Infantry, 
twenty  eight  lieutenant-generals,  fifty-four  major- 
generals,  and  twenty-one  aids  of  the  king,  and  the 
two  princes.  The  kingdom  was  divided  into  six 
general  commands.  The  military  contingent  of  the 
southern  provinces  was  sixty-seven  men  to  forty 
furnished  by  the  northern  ;  and  the  relative  number 
of  their  forces  in  the  army  was  iu  the  proportion  of 
327  to  200.  The  number  of  superior  officers  from 
the  Belgic  provinces  was  much  less  than  that  from 
the  Dutch.  The  officers  and  soldiers  are  well  paid. 
In  no  country  is  there  proportionately  so  large  a 
number  of  fortified  places,  single  fortifications,  and 
extended  lines  of  defence.  Respecting  the  repairing 
and  maintaining  of  tliero,  a  convention  was  con- 
cluded in  October,  1815,  between  Britain  and  the 
Dutch  government.  Britain  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  her  share  of  the  French  contingent.  By 
the  terms  of  this  convention,  in  the  Ardennes,  and  in 
Luxemburg,  Arlon,  Rocbefort,  and  Dinant,  were  to 
be  placed  in  a  proper  state  of  defence  ;  Nainur  and 
Charleroi,  clianged  into  fortresses  of  the  first  rank, 
were  intended,  with  Philippeville  and  Marienburg, 
to  defend  the  Meuse  and  Sambre ;  and  Beaumont, 
Chimay,  Mons,  Ath,  Doornick,  Cortryk,  Menin, 
Ypres.  Fumes,  and  Ostend,  were  to  complete  this 
line  of  defence.  Between  1615  and  the  end  of  1825, 
these  works  cost  90,000,000  francs,  60,000.000  francs 
of  which  were  from  the  French  contingent,  and 
£2,000.000  sterling  from  Great  Britain.  One  hun- 
dred millions  were  still  wanted  to  complete  them. 
For  these  works,  2000  cannons  and  6000  artillerists 
were  necessary. 

The  foreign  possessions  of  the  Netherlands  were  as 
follows :  (how  they  have  been  apportioned  between 
Belgium  and  Holland,  we  have  not  ascertained.) — 
I .  in  Asia,  the  island  of  Java  (partly  under  the  direct 
government  of  native  princes,  tributary  to  the  Nether- 
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lands);  the  Molucca  islands,  standing  under  the  gene- 
ral government  at  Batavia,and  divided  into  the  three 
governments  of  Aniboyna,  Bands,  and  Termite;  Ma- 
eassar,on  Celebes,  I'alembang,  on  Sumatra.  New  fac- 
tories have  been  established  at  Borneo,  on  account  of 
the  gold  mines.  The  colonies  in  Asia  amount  to  85,500 
square  miles,  with  6,561,700  inhabitants,  among 
whom  are  52,700  whites,  and  8800  slaves.  2.  lu 
Africa,  100  square  miles,  with  15,000  inhabitants, 
among  whom  are  14.700  slaves:  in  thirteen  for- 
tresses and  commercial  settlements  on  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  among  which  are  St  George  del  Mina  and 
Nassau.  S.  In  America,  10,200  square  miles, 90,000 
inhabitants,  among  whom  are  5800  whites,  and 
77,200  slaves, — the  colony  of  Surinam  (q.  v.),  and 
the  West  India  islands  of  Curasao,  St  Eustatia,  and 
St  Martin.  All  tlie  colonies  together  form  958,000 
square  miles,  with  6,666,700  inhabitants. 

By  the  Crondtvet  of  Aug.  24, 1815,  the  kingdom  was 
declared  a  limited  constitutional  monarchy,  the  crown 
hereditary  in  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau.  The  kin? 
could  wear  no  foreign  crown.  He  enjoyed  an  annual 
income  of  2,400,000  Dutch  guilders  from  the  slate 
treasury.  His  residences  were  at  the  Hague  and  at 
Brussels.  The  crown-prince  bore  the  title  of  prince 
of  Orange,  and  after  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth 
year,  enjoyed  an  annual  income  of  100,000  guilders, 
which  was  doubled  after  his  marriage.  The  king 
became  of  age  on  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth 
year.  With  respect  to  the  guardianship  of  a  king 
underage,  if  no  regulation  had  been  made  on  the 
subject  by  his  predecessor,  and  with  respect  to  the 
regency,  arrangements  were  made  by  the  states, 
general;  and,  till  they  did  so,  the  council  of  state 
exercised  the  supreme  power.  The  states-general 
consisted  of  two  chambers.  The  members  of  the  first , 
who  were  appointed  for  life  by  the  king,  and  required 
to  be  at  least  forty  years  old,  could  not  exceed  more 
tlian  sixty,  nor  less  than  forty.  The  second  chamber 
consisted  of  110  members,  chosen  by  tlie  provincial 
estates,  which  were  composed  of  the  three  estates  of 
the  nobility,  citisens,  and  landed  interest.  The  period 
of  office  of  one  third  expired  every  year,  but  they  could 
be  immediately  re-elected.  For  eligibility,  besides 
un  age  of  at  least  thirty  years,  it  was  requisite  that  the 
person  to  be  chosen  should  be  settled  in  the  province 
which  appointed  him,  and  be  related  to  no  member 
of  the  assembly  nearer  than  in  the  third  degree. 
The  miuisters  of  state  had  a  seat  in  both  chambers, 
either  as  ministers  (in  which  case,  they  had  only  a 
right  to  advise),  or  as  members.  The  king  sent  his 
propositions  to  the  second  chamber,  which  transmitted 
these  for  ratification  to  the  first.  The  states-general 
had  the  right  of  making  proposals  to  the  king,  in 
which  case  the  opening  of  the  motion  belonged  to  the 
second  chamber.  If  a  proposed  law  was  rejected,  the 
plan  of  it  was  never  published,  but  withdrawn.  The 
king  exercised  all  acts  of  sovereignty,  after  the  mut- 
ters had  been  submitted  to  the  deliberation  of  the 
council  of  state,  which  consisted  of  at  most  twenty- 
four  ordinary  members,  who,  as  far  as  practicable, 
were  taken  from  all  the  provinces.  With  respect 
to  the  members  extraordinary,  every  thing  was  left  at 
the  option  of  the  king.  The  king  decided,  and  an- 
nounced his  decision  to  the  minister  of  state.  He 
appointed  and  dismissed  the  members  of  the  slate 
council  and  tlie  ministers.  To  him  exclusively  be- 
longed the  management  of  the  colonies  and  foreign 
possessions.  He  declared  war,  concluded  peace, 
ratified  treaties;  but,  without  the  consent  of  the 
stales-general,  he  could  not,  in  time  of  peace,  dis- 
pose of  or  change  any  integral  parts  of  the  king- 
dom and  colonies.  The  king  appointed  and  recalled 
ambassadors  and  consuls,  commanded  the  fleet  nnd 
army,  appointed  and  removed  officers ;  but  whatever 
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related  to  peace  and  war,  was  communicated  to  the 
suies- general.  He  bad  the  supreme  management 
of  the  public  finances,  and  had  the  right  of  causing 
coins  to  be  struck  with  his  image.  He  could  grant 
patent*  of  nobility,  and  found  orders  of  knighthood. 
Without  his  permission,  no  subject  could  receive  any 
order,  title,  or  dignity  from  any  foreign  prince.  In 
him  was  vested  the  pardoning  power.  In  his  name 
ilone  was  justice  administered.  Every  arrest  made 
by  the  police  was  immediately  reported  to  the  local 
judge,  and  the  arrested  person  brought  before  him 
within  three  days.  All  civil  sentences  contained 
the  grounds  of  decision.  Each  province  had  a  court 
of  justice,  a  criminal  and  civil  court.  To  each  indi- 
vidual was  secured  lull  freedom  of  religions  opinion, 
and  all  religious  denominations  enjoyed  equal  protec- 
tion, equal  cavil  and  political  privileges,  and  equal 
claims  to  all  dignities,  offices,  and  employments.  All 
kinds  of  divine  worship  were  allowed  which  did  not 
interfere  with  the  public  order  and  security.  To  the 
teachers  of  all  religious  denominations,  their  former 
provision  was  secured,  and  to  those  who  had  no  suffi- 
cient incuti h%  it  was  allowed  or  increased  from 
the  public  treasury.  The  king  took  care  that  no 
t  should  be  interrupted  in  the  free  exercise  of 
worship,  secured  to  him  by  the  constitution, 
out,  at  the  same  time,  that  all  denominations  should 
keep  within  Uie  limits  of  obedience  to  the  laws  of  the 
state.  No  taxes  could  be  imposed  fur  the  benefit  of 
the  treasury,  except  by  law,  and,  in  assessing  them, 
no  privileges  were  allowed.  Foreign  troops  c  ould  be 
taken  into  service  only  after  consultation  between 
the  king  nod  the  stales-general.  Of  the  national 
militia,  tiie  fifth  part  was  disbanded  in  time  of  peace. 
It  could  in  no  case  be  sent  to  Uie  colonies,  and  not 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  kingdom,  without  the 
consent  of  Uie  slates-general,  ana  even  then  only  in 
aise  of  emergency,  or  when,  in  change  of  garrisons, 
tlie  shortest  route  passed  over  a  foreign  territory. 
All  expenditures  for  the  troops  ot  the  kingdom  were 
paid  from  Ute  public  treasury.  The  quurtering  and 
maintaining  the  soldiers,  the  transports  and  supplies, 
of  whatever  kind  they  might  be,  fi>r  the  armies  and 
f.rtresws,  could  not  be  imposed  on  one  or  more  inliabi- 
lants  or  communities.  It  this  was  done,  in  unforeseen 
case*,  the  government  made  it  a  rule  to  indemnify 
them.  The  produce  of  the  toll  on  roails,  bridge-,  mid 
locks  was  exclusively  appropriated  to  the  repairing  und 
improvement  of  roads,  bridges,  canals,  and  navigable 
rivers.  Every  one  was  free  to  make  known  his  senti- 
ments and  opinions  by  means  of  the  press,  as  a  suit- 
able organ  for  the  diffusion  ol  knowledge  and  the 
promotion  of  intelligence  ;  but  every  one  was  always 
responsible  to  society  or  individuals,  sis  lar  as  their 
right  might  have  been  violated,  for  whatever  he  wrote, 
printed,  published,  or  disseminated.  Respecting  alter- 
ations  of,  and  additions  to,  the  constitution,  the  second 
chamber  cou'd  never  deliberate  except  when  two  thirds 
of  Uie  members  were  present,  and  could  adopt  resolu- 
tions on  these  subjects  only  by  a  majority  of  three 
fourths  of  those  present.  1  luring  a  regency,  no  altera- 
tions could  be  made  in  the  constitution  or  order  of 
succession.  All  the  alterations  or  additions  which 
were  resolved  upon  by  the  king  and  states-general,  in 
regard  U>  Uie  constitution,  were  solemnly  proclaimed, 
and  annexed  !«>  the  instrument.  The  title  of  Uie 
monarch  ran.—  king  of  ">r  Srtherltiwk.  prince  of 
Ornnpe- Nassau,  grand  duke  uf  Luxntitmrg. 

yfi/mitnstralion  III  the  king  wa>  vested  the  whole 
executive  power,  and  on  him  depended  the  manage- 
ment of  alt  ftaie  matters  lie  was  assisted  by  a 
ministry  of  slate,  consisting  of  the  first  president  of 
the  first  court  of  justice,  or  of  the  supreme  council 
of  Uie  NeUierlands,  as  minister  of  justice,  of  the  vice- 
presidcut  of  Uie  council  of  state  (the  king,  by  the 


constitution,  being  regarded  as  the  president  of  it), 
of  the  heads  of  the  various  dejiartmenta  of  war,  of 
state,  of  trade,  and  of  colonial  affairs,  &c.  These 
officers  formed,  together,  the  privy  cabinet  of  the 
monarch.  The  second  highest  authority,  to  whose 
discussion  all  laws  and  regulations  were  submitted.was 
the  council  of  state,  whose  qualifications  were  defined 
in  Uie  constitution.  A  separate  commission  of  three  or 
four  of  its  Catholic  members  superintended  theworship 
and  privileges  of  Uie  Belgic  church.  In  Uie  late 
Helgic  provinces,  nearly  the  whole  population  con 
sists  of  Catholics.  In  Uie  Dutch  provinces,  Uie  Cal- 
vinists  constitute  four  sevenths,  Uie  Catholics  two 
sevenths  of  Uie  population  :  the  remainder  consists 
of  Lutherans,  Remonstrants,  Jansenists,  Anabaptists, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Portuguese  and  (so  called)  High 
German  Jews,  which  last  enjoy,  In  the  Netherlands, 
the  rights  of  citisens.  The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  Uie 
Calvinists  are  regulated  by  councils,  whose  represen 
tatives  form  classes  (so  called),  of  which  a  certain 
number  constitutes  Uie  synod  of  each  province.  The 
French,  Walloon,  English  and  Scotch  have  their  dis- 
tinct regulations.  (Respecting  Uie  institutions  of 
instruction,  see  the  subsequent  divisions  of  this  arti 
cle,  Language,  and  Literature,  and  School*.)  The 
code  Napoleon  has  subsisted  iu  the  Netherlands,  but 
a  commission  has  been  occupied  in  elaborating  a 
penal  code,  to  be  followed  by  a  civil.  The  question, 
whether  there  shall  be  juries  in  criminal  trials,  and 
whether  Uie  proceedings  shall  he  public,  divided  the 
Belgians  and  Dutch;  the  former  maintaining  Uie 
affirmative,  Uie  latter  Uie  negative.  For  a  knowledge 
of  Uie  history  and  statistics  of  this  country,  Uie  reader 
may  consult  Van  der  Wynckt's  Histoire  det  Trouble  * 
des  Pays- Bat  (2d  ed.), — Uie  best  work  on  the  period 
of  Uie  French  revolution  ;  it  has  been  used  by  J.  J. 
de  Smet,  in  his  Histoire  de  la  Belgioue  (2d  ed.,  Ghent, 
1822).  See,  also,  professor  Frederic,  baron  of  Reif- 
fenberg's  Return*  de  V Hisioire  det  Pays- Bat  (Bros 
els,  1827.  2  vols.) :  Uie  history  of  the  Revolt  of  Uie 
Netherlands,  by  Schiller  (which  has  been  translated 
into  French  by  Uie  margrave  de  Chateeugiron  (Paris, 
1827.  2  vols.) ;  J.  J.  de  Cloet's  Geographic  historique, 
physique  et  ttatittique  du  Roy.  det  Pays- Bos  et  de  tes 
Colonies  (Brussels,  1822,  2  vols.)  ;  Uie  Itiniraire  dtt 
Hoy.  det  Pays  Bat  (Amsterdam,  1827,  2  vols.);  and 
die  Commercial  code  of  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether 
/anils. 

Language,  Literature,  and  Poetry  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  language  spoken  in  Uie  northern  part  of 
Uie  late  kingdom  of  Uie  Netherlands,  and  generally 
called  Dutch,  is  derived  from  the  Old  Saxon,  from 
which  have  also  sprung  Uie  Anglo-Saxon  (of  which 
again  Uie  Knglish  language  is  a  descendant),  Uie  Low- 
German  {Niedersttchsisch,  or  Ptaitdeulsch),  and  Uie 
Flemish.  The  Flemish  language,  it  its  chief  features 
and  radical  words,  coincides  with  Uie  Dutch,  though 
it  borrows  many  words  from  Uie  French.  It  differs, 
however,  from  Uie  Dutch,  by  a  more  nasal  pronun- 
ciation, while  that  of  Uie  Dutch  is  more  guttural. 
There  is,  however,  in  Uie  Netherlands,  a  dialect  to 
tally  different  from  Uie  Dutch;  that  is,  the  Wal- 
loon, a  corruption  of  the  French.  In  all  Flanders, 
Northern  Brabant,  and  a  part  of  Southern  Brabant, 
the  Flemish  Is  Uie  common  language.  The  line  of 
division  is  in  Brussels,  where  Uie  people  of  the  lower 
city  speak  Flemish,  in  Uie  upper  city,  Walloon.  To 
Uie  south  of  Brussels,  in  Uie  (so  called)  Walloon 
Brabant,  in  Hainault,  Namur,  Liege,  and  part  of 
Limburg,  the  Walloon  continues  to  be  Uie  popular 
language.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that,  even  in  that 
part  of  Flanders  which  has  been  under  Uie  French 
sceptre  for  a  long  series  of  years,  Uie  Flemish,  neverthe- 
less, is  the  pormlar  language  as  far  as  Dunkirk,  while, 
to  this  moment,  Walloon  is  spoken  in  Hainault,  Bra- 
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l>«nt,  ami  particularly  in  Liege,  though  so  long  united 
to  Germany.  The  dialects  ofthe  Low  G  erman,  spoken 
in  the  Netherlands,  may  be  divided  into  five:  L  the 
proper  Dutch,  which,  aa  early  as  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  was  elevated  to  a  literary  lan- 
guage in  tile  northern  provinces;  SJ.  the  (so called) 
Peasant- Frisian  (once  the  literary  language  of  Gysbert  I 
Japix),  an  idiom  which  is  gradually  disappearing; 
3.  the  G  elders  dialect,  or  the  (so  called)  Lower 
Rhenish ;  4.  the  Groningen  dialect,  to  which  also 
belongs  the  Upper  Yssel  dialect ;  and,  5.  the  Flem- 
ish, which  has  remained  the  literary  language  in  the  ' 
southern  provinces,  though  much  poorer  than  the 
Dutch,  and  overloaded  with  all  the  mongrel  words, 
of  which  Coornhert,  Spiegel,  and  Hoost  tiave  purified 
the  Dutch.  As  to  Belgium,  the  French  sovereignty 
there  of  nearly  twenty  years  greatly  narrowed  the 
bounds  of  the  Teutonic  languages,  particularly  in  the 
cities,  and  especially  in  Brabant  The  commence- 
ment of  the  independent  development  of  the  Dutch 
language  also  marks  the  beginning  of  the  Dutch 
literature.  As  early  as  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  language  was  already  fixed  by  numerous 
translations  of  the  Bible,  controversial  writings, 
poems,  and  popular  works.  Gansfbrt  and  Agricola, 
in  Groningen,  were  among  the  first  who  distinguished 
themselves  aa  divines  and  scholars.  Erasmus,  of 
Rotterdam,  made  far  greater  progress.  A  stdl  greater 
genius,  Hugo  Grotius,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seveiv- 
teenth  century,  when  science,  repressed  during  the 
long  struggle  fur  liberty,  be^an  again  to  revive,  em- 
braced, at  the  same  time,  philology  and  antiquities, 
poetry,  history,  philosophy,  theology,  aud  jurispru- 
dence in  all  its  branches.  The  northern  provinces 
were  long  destitute  of  a  university  :  tliat  of  Louvain. 
in  Brabant,  served  fur  all  the  Low  Countries,  untU 
king  Philip  established  another  at  Donai  fur  his  Wal- 
loon subjects,  which,  however,  after  it  came  under 
French  dominion,  declined  rapidly.  But  the  univer- 
sity of  Ley  den,  founded  in  1675,  by  prince  William 
I.,  in  order  to  reward  the  patriotism  of  her  citisens, 
displayed  in  a  valiant  resistance  against  the  Spaniards, 
soon  exerted  a  beneficial  influence  over  the  whole 
united  Netherlands.  Men  like  Scaliger,  Lipsius, 
Daniel  and  Nicolas  Heinsius,  Gronovius,  Van  Bahrle, 
Spanheim,  and  others,  in  ancient  literature;  Erpenius 
and  Golius  in  Arabic;  Arminius,  Drosius,  Coccejus, 
and  others,  in  divinity;  the  two  Snellius  in  mathe- 
matics,—mode  this  university  famous  over  all  Europe. 
Universities  were  also  founded  at  Franeker  in  1685, 
at  Groningen  in  1614,  Utrecht  in  1636,  and  Harder- 
wyk  in  1647,  and  their  competition  with  the  univer- 
sity of  Leyden  was  very  advantageous  to  science. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  Huygens, 
Leeuwenhoek,  Zwnmmerdam,  I  lartsoeker,  and  others, 
distinguished  themselves  in  natural  history  and  astro- 
nomy. New  light  was  shed  on  the  Oriental,  Greek, 
and  Dutch  languages ;  also  on  medicine,  after  the 
peace  of  Utrecht,  by  men  like  Alb.  Schultens,  Tibe- 
rius Hemsterhuis,  Lambert  Ten  Kate,  and  Hermann 
Itoerhaave;  and,  under  a  series  of  distinguished  men 
who  succeeded  them,  these  branches  flourished  more 
than  ever,  particularly  at  Leyden,  which,  during  the 
whole  of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  indebted  for 
many  distinguished  professors  to  the  university  of 
Franeker.  Utrecht  also  had  its  Wesseling,  Duker, 
Drakenborch,  and  Saxe.  Among  the  jurisconsults, 
Mathjei,  Huber,  Noot,  and  Voet  are  distinguished. 
The  cultivation  of  the  Dutch  language  was  especially 
promoted  by  grammarians,  including,  besides  the 
above-mentioned  Lambert  Ten  Kate,  Sewels,  Zeyde- 
laar,  Kramer,  and  Van  Moerbeek.  Dictionaries  were 
produced  by  Kramer,  Sewels,  Halroa,  Moerlieek, 
Weidenbach,  and  Weilnnd.  In  philology,  history, 
geography,  mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and 


medicine,  the  Dutch  have  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  highest  degree  by  talent,  erudition,  and  dili- 
gence, aud  their  contributions  to  civil  and  public  law 
are  very  valuable.  The  Dutch  have  always  bad  men 
of  the  first  distinction  in  ancient  classical  literature. 
Works  of  this  kind,  however,  cannot  be  called  a 
national  literature,  particularly  if  they  are  written, 
us  was  mostly  the  case  with  these,  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, or  by  natives  of  foreign  countries.  Among 
tlie  men  who  shone  at  Leyden,  as  stars  of  the  first 
magnitude,  Scaliger  and  Luiac  were  born  in  France, 
Albinus  iu  Dessau,  Vossius  in  the  Palatinate,  Grouu- 
vius  (properly  GrUnhof)  in  Hamburg ;  Rulmken  was 
a  Pomeranian,  Vorstius  a  native  of  Cologne,  and  the 
great  philologist  Wyttenbach  was  a  Swiss.  The 
national  literature,  properly  speaking,  of  the  Dutch, 
is  deficient  in  originality,  because  mostly  formed  on 
the  model  of  the  Germans,  English,  and  French  ;  yet 
they  have  produced  works  which  need  not  shun  a 
comparison  with  those  of  other  countries.  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  their  poetry  flourished:  their 
native  popular  poetry  is  line,  and  other  poetical  pro- 
ductions are  distinguished  by  power,  fulness,  and 
beauty  of  description  and  language.  From  1640  to 
1760,  their  national  theatre  was  particularly  de- 
veloped, and  was  carried  to  a  high  degree  of  per- 
fection by  several  poets  of  talent.  Until  1750,  the 
Dutch  theatre  was  much  richer  in  original  piece* 
than  the  German  ;  and  the  Dramas  of  Van  der  Gun, 
Kotgans,  Duyf,  Lescalje,  Benagie,  and  De  Marrc 
were  incomparably  more  beautiful  than  what  the 
period  of  Gottsched  produced  in  Germany.  Yet 
many  of  those  Dutch  plays  are  mere  imitations  of  the 
French.  Among  the  poets  who  distinguished  them- 
selves, are  Jan  van  der  Doos  (Janus  Dousa  of  Nor- 
wik,  died  1004),  who  is  eminent  as  a  philologist, 
historian,  and  Latin  poet,  here,  however,  chiefly 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  first  who  attempted  poetry 
in  the  vernacular  tongue,  iu  which  Daniel  Heinse  of 
Ghent  (who  died  1655)  followed  him  with  great  suc- 
cess. Peter  Cornelius  van  Hooft  of  Amsterdam 
(who  died  1647),  esteemed  for  his  histories  of  king 
Henry  IV.,  and  Belgium,  and  an  excellent  transla- 
tion of  Tacitus,  was  too  artificial  in  his  tragedies  and 
other  poems,  and  his  language  is  overloaded  ;  but, 
in  all  the  poems  of  James  Cats  (q.  v.,  who  died  in 
1660),  there  breathes  a  true  spirit  of  poetry,  a  pecu- 
liar serenity,  wisdom,  and  piety.  The  Dutch  call 
him  their  Ovid.  The  poems  of  Jan  Antonidrs  van 
der  Goes  (who  died  in  1687)  have  the  reputation  of 
correctness  and  elegance.  Joost  van  der  Vundel  of 
Cologne  (who  died  in  1679)  wrote  metrical  transla- 
tions of  the  Psalms,  of  Virgil  and  Ovid,  satires, 
eulogies,  many  tragedies,  and  an  epic  poem,  Adam 
and  Lucifer,  and  has  obtained  the  fame  of  a  classic 
poet,  among  the  Dutch.  His  language,  if  not  always 
correct,  is  nervous  and  rich.  Among  his  tragedies  is 
also  a  Maria  Stuart.  A  complete  collection  of  these 
tragedies  appeared,  in  1720,  at  Amsterdam,  in  two 
volumes.  Constantius  Huggens  (who  died  in  1687) 
is  celebrated  for  his  epigrams,  James  Westerhann 
(who  died  in  1670)  and  John  Adolphus  Dans  (wlto 
died  in  1674)  for  their  erotic  poems.  Among  the 
poets  distinguished  for  their  mirthful  vein  are  John 
van  der  Veen  (who  died  1660)  and  John  Decker 
(who  died  1664.)  Luke  Rotgans  of  Amsterdam  (who 
died  in  1710)  formed  himself  on  the  model  ot  the 
ancient  classics,  and  his  epic  poem  William  HI.,  as 
well  as  his  tragedies,  prove  sufficiently  what  models 
he  strove  to  imitate.  Jan  van  Broeckhuyeen  of  Am- 
sterdam (who  died  1707) ,  celebrated  as  a  critic  and  a 
Latin  poet,  left  also,  in  the  Dutch  language,  odes,  idyls, 
and  other  poems.  The  lyric  poems  of  Arnold  Moonru 
ami  the  idyls  of  Wcllekens  should  not  be  forgotten. 
Hubert  Cornelissuon  Puot  of  Abtwout,  near  Delft 
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(who  died  in  1733),  was  a  talented,  natural  poet. 
Adrian  van  der  Vliet,  who,  besides  biblical  jioems, 
wrote  a  poem, — The  Spaniards  in  Rotterdam  (diet!  in 
1790),— l'iet.  Nieuwland  (who  died  in  1794),  and  sev- 
eral others,  are  much  esteemed.  An  epic  poem, 
exiled  UermanicuM,  Bppeared  in  1 780,  by  an  anony- 
mous authoress.  Besides  these,  we  should  mention, 
among  the  elder  poets,  Burmann,  SmiLs ;  and,  among 
the  modern,  Hieronymusde  Bosch,  Theod.  van  Koo- 
ten,  Klijn,  Kleinbofl',  Kaldenbach,  Bellamy,  Nieuw- 
land, Feith  (q.  v.,  who  died  in  1824),  Bilderdyk  (q. 
v.),  I  Miners.  Spandow,  Van  Hall,  Tollens,  Kilmers 
iJied  in  1813),  Kinker,  Witsen,  Gysbeek,  and  Uie 
Portuguese  Jew  Dacosta.  Bilderdyk,  at  the  same 
ume,  is  a  scholar  of  the  first  rank.  Even  from  these 
h<>rt  notices  it  will  appear,  that  much  effort  has  been 
made  to  adapt  the  language  to  elevated  purposes ; 
and  these  efforts  have  been  crowned  with  much  suc- 
cess. No  nation  has  so  good  a  translation  of  Klop- 
^  lock's  Messiah  as  the  Dutch  translation  by  Groene- 
»eld  (Amsterdam,  1784  to  1791,  2  vols.),  in  hexam- 
ete«.  The  prose  of  the  Dutch  has,  it  is  true,  little 
euphony  and  elegance,  but  it  is  well  adapted  to  ex- 
]  ress  practical  truths  in  a  simple  and  popular  man- 
ner. Tlie  Dutch  prose  would,  undoubtedly,  have 
acquired  greater  perfection,  if  their  philosophical  and 
•  ther  writers  had  not  often  made  use  of  a  foreign 
language.  Erasmus,  I  ipvius.  Grotius,  Wyttenbach, 
:tnd  others,  wrote  in  Latin,  and  Francis  Hemsterhuys, 
that  amiable  Socratic  philosopher  and  tasteful  and 
■□perilous  writer,  in  Ireiich.  As  with  philosophy,  so 
also  with  history.  1  he  Dutch  prose  must  gain  by 
translations  from  foreign  languages,  which  ore  very 
mumerous  in  modern  times.  The  sciences  have  flour- 
ished in  tlje  northeni  provinces,  ami  kept  pace  with 
te  progress  ot  the    i  hut  -in-,      not  the  case 

di  the  southern  provinces.  Instruction  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Louvain  has  not  advanced  with  the  time  ; 
it  has  adhered  to  the  dead  forms  of  the  middle  ages. 
In  this  the  consequences  of  the  Spanish  tyranny,  which 
dreaded  the  light,  have  been  manifested,  ami  several 
improvements  intended  by  Joseph  II.  were  openly 
resisted.  The  abolition  of  the  university  at  Louvain, 
during  the  French  government,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  Athenasums  at  Brussels  and  l.iege,  Ghent  and 
Bruges,  could  not  banish  the  spirit  of  durkness, 
which,  as  late  as  in  1814,  may  lie  thought  to  have 
appeared  in  the  joy  with  which  the  restoration  of  the 
Jesuits  was  received.  Yet  there  were,  in  the  south- 
ern provinces,  as  well  as  fan.  the  northern,  numerous 
institutions  for  instruction,  at  Louvain,  Liege,  Ghent. 
Athenaeums  or  gymnasia  are  found  also  at  Middle- 
burg,  Breda,  Dev enter,  Franeker,  I  lanlerwyk,  and 
Amsterdam.  The  kingdom  had,  in  the  year  1825, 
3889  schools,  with  383,070  pupils,  ami  T5,MS  schools 
for  the  poor,  and  primary  schools.  The  six  universi- 
ties contained  2f>3G  students  ;  Louvain  had  the  most 
(580).  The  northern  provinces  Jmd  the  advantage, 
in  gymnasia  and  schools,  over  the  southern  provinces. 
In  Flanders  the  gymnasia  flourish  least.  A  mnng  the 
institutions  for  instruction  ought  to  be  mentioned  the 
artillery  and  engineer  school  of  the  kingdom,  the 
military  school  at  Delft,  the  institution  lor  the  deaf 
.nd  dumb  at  Groningen,  the  school  tor  naval  archi- 
tecture at  Antwerp,  the  schools  of  navigation  at 
Antwerp,  Amsterdam,  and  Helvoetsluys.  <  Uher  sci- 
entific institutions  are.  the  museum  at  Amsterdam  (a 
collection  of  pictures,  drawings,  works  of  sculpture, 
gems,  and  antiquities,  and  a  pubi  c  library)  :  the 
Netherlandish  institute  for  sciences  and  arts  ( Xedrr- 
landtch  InsUtut  ran  il'rtrtuchappen,  Isetterkunde  eit 
tchuuite  Kmtsten),  divided  into  four  classes;  1.  of 
sciences  ;  2.  of  language  ;  3.  literature  and  poetry  ; 
4.  history  and  antiquities,  and  of  fine  arts.  At  Ley- 
deu  there  are  public  libraries  anatomical,  surgical, 


mathematical  and  philosophical  collections :  at  Haar 
lem,  the  swiety  of  the  sciences  (founded  in  1752), 
Teyler's  foundation  for  the  promotion  of  theology, 
and  some  other  kindred  branches  ;  and  an  agricultu- 
ral society  (Hottandschc  Huishoudelijke  Maatschap 
pij) :  at  Groningen,  the  society  pro  excolendo  jure 

Sitria,  and  many  other  societies.  Thus  Arnheim. 
iitphen,  Bergen-op-Zoom,  Utrecht,  Amsterdam, 
Enkhuysen  (where  a  society  exists,  established  by 
the  minister  Jan  Nieuweuhuyteii,  fur  the  education 
and  improvement  of  the  lower  classes,  and  which,  in 
1810,  contained  8000  members),  Ziericksee,  Breda, 
Luxemburg,  Maestricht,  Liege,  Brussels,  Ghent,  &c  , 
contain  numerous  societies  for  the  promotion  of  learn- 
ing, or  for  practical  purposes.  Of  the  transactions  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  and  arts  in  Batavia  (founded 
more  than  fifty  years  ago1, ,  the  tenth  volume  appeared 
in  1825.  The  clergy  of  Holland  are  unfavourably 
distinguished  by  a  spirit  of  intolerance,  particularly 
the  Calviuists ;  and  the  most  intolerant  are  generally 
the  most  esteemed.  There  are,  indeed,  honourable 
exceptions,  but  such  individuals  are  mostly  kept  si 
lent  by  the  fear  of  persecution.  It  is  still  worse  with 
the  Catholic  priests  in  Belgium.  Part  of  the  Lutheran 
clergy,  however,  are  enlightened  men.  The  most 
tolerant  spirit,  and  the  greatest  share  of  knowledge 
to  be  found  among  the  Dutch  clergy,  fall  to  the  share 
of  the  Remonstrants  and  Mennouites  ;  but,  for  this 
very  reason,  they  are  hated  and  despised  by  their 
brethren.  The  study  of  law  aud  general  jurispru- 
dence is  in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  judges  and 
lawyers  have  a  high  character.  Medicine  is  well 
cultivated  ;  but  intellectual  philosophy  is  in  an  ex 
ceedingly  backward  state.  Even  now,  there  are 
many  who  adhere  to  the  Cartesian  system.  In  me- 
chanics and  hydraulics,  the  Dutch  are  well  known  to 
excel. 

Netherlandish  School  of  Painters  includes  all  the 
painters  in  the  Netherlands  who,  since  the  fourteenth 
and  fifteenth  centuries,  have  pursued  their  art  in  a 
style  peculiar  to  that  country.  It  is  divided  into  the 
Dutch  and  the  Flemish  schools.  The  Flemish  school 
was  founded  by  John  van  Eyk  (q.  (born  at  Maa- 
seyk,  in  the  fourteenth  century),  and  is  distinguished 
by  a  brilliant  colouring ;  magic  effect  of  the  chiaro- 
scuro; carefully  laboured,  though  often  tasteless 
drawing  ;  a  strong,  yet  natural  expression,  and  bold- 
ness in  composition.  To  this  school  belong  Francis 
Floris  (born  1520,  died  1570),  called  the  Flemish 
Raphael;  John  Stradanus  (de  Straet),  of  Bruges 
(born  153G),  who  painu-d  historical  pieces  and  hunt- 
ing scenes ;  Mart,  de  Vos  (born  1520) ;  Spranger 
(born  154G);  Peter  and  Francis  Porbus,  father  and 
son ;  Henry  Steenwyk,  the  painter  of  perspective 
(born  1550) ;  Dionysius  Calvart  (q.  v.) ;  the  brothers 
Paul  and  Matthew  Bril ;  Van  Ort  (born  1557) ;  Peter 
Breughel,  and  his  son  John ;  Roland  Savery,  of 
Courtray  (bom  in  1576).  After  all  these  came  Peter 
Paul  Rubens,  the  boldest  painter  of  modem  times  ;  a 
man  of  inexhaustible  industry,  of  gigantic  imagina- 
tion and  power  of  representation,  to  whom  about 
4000  paintings  are  ascribed.  With  him  the  Flemish 
school  reached  its  acme.  Several  distinguished 
painters  follow:  Francis  Snyders  (bom  1579),  whose 
hunting  pieces  excel  all  others  in  boldness  and  truth  ; 
Jodocus  Momper  (bom  1580),  a  landscape  painter, 
esteemed  for  his  valleys,  and  the  distant  views  which 
they  preseut ;  Peter  Neefs,  the  famous  church  pain- 
ter ;  David  Teniers,  father  and  son,  who,  in  repre 
senting  companies  of  peasants,  guard-rooms,  top- 
houses,  and  all  kinds  of  low-life,  have  hardly  their 
equal;  GaspardeCrayer  (bom  1582),  who  approaches, 
in  the  expression  and  colouring  of  his  historical  paint- 
ings, to  Rubens;  Gerard  Segera,dntinguishedasanhis- 
torical  painter  ;  his  brother  Daniel,  famous  for  flower 
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and  insect  pieces.  James  Jonlaens  (born  1 594),  how- 1 
ever,  excelled  all  those  who  made  Rubens  their  model,  j 
Abraham  Janssen,  and  his  pupil  Theodore  Rombouts 
(greater  than  his  teacher)  equal  Rubens  in  colouring, 
but  not  in  conception.  The  industrious  Luke  van 
LI  den  executed  the  landscapes  for  Rubens's  paintings  ; 
and  his  views  of  the  sky  at  dawn  are  worthy  the 
study  of  every  artist.  Anthony  van  Dyk  (born 
15'J9)  obtained  the  name  of  the  king  of  portrait 
painter*.  He  excelled  Rubens  in  correctness  and 
uesuty  of  forms.  Cornelius  Schtit,  for  whom  John 
Wildens  often  painted  the  landscapes,  distinguished 
himself  as  an  historical  painter;  Adrian  Hruuwer 
acquired  fame  by  his  excellent  representations  of 
scenes  from  common  life ;  John  van  der  Meer  by 
his  pastoral  pieces ;  Anthony  Francis  van  der 
Meulen  by  his  battle  pieces ;  Francis  and  John 
Milet,  father  and  son,  by  their  landscapes.  Besides 
these,  we  might  mention  the  names  of  John  Hoi, 
Wenceslaus  Koeberger,  Henry  Goltsius,  Henry  van 
Ralen,  Francis  Hals,  William  Nieuwland,  James 
Fouquieres,  Philip  de  Champagne,  Krasmus  Quellin, 
Abraham  Diepenbeck,  Theod.  van  Thulden,  John 
Goeimar,  James  of  Artois,  Bonewent  Peters,  David 
kickaert,  Gonzales  Coques,  Peter  Boel,  Samuel  van 
Iloogstruaten,  John  Bapt.  Monoyer,  Abraham 
Genoels,  Gerard  Lairesse,  Arnold  von  Vues,  John 
Francis  van  Bloemann,  John  van  Cleef,  Pet.  Eykens, 
Richard  van  Orley,  Louis  Deyster,  Nicolas  Largil- 
liere,  Verendael,  Robert  van  Oudenserde,  John  An- 
thony van  der  Leepe,  Caspar  Verhriigen,  John  van 
Breda. — The  Dutch  school  is  distinguished  for  a 
faithful  copying  of  nature,  great  finish,  good  chiaro- 
tcuro.  and  skilful  disposition  of  colours,  and  delicate 
penciling ;  but  it  is  reproached  with  choosing  often 
ignoble  subjects,  and  with  incorrectness  of  drawing. 
Its  founder  is  Luke  of  Leyden  (q.  v.,  born  1494). 
Its  most  prominent  artists  are  Octavius  van  Veen,  of 
Leyden  (born  1586,  died  1634),  who  deserves  men- 
tion, also,  as  the  teacher  of  Rubens.  Abraham  Blue- 
mart  (q.  v.),  of  Gorcuni  (died  1647),  painted  histori- 
cal subjects,  landscapes,  and  animals,  in  good  taste. 
Cornelius  Poelenburg,  of  Utrecht  (born  1586,  died 
1663),  was  peculiarly  happy  in  painting  small  land- 
scapes, with  figures.  Worthy  pupils  of  his  are 
Daniel  Vertange  and  John  van  Haensberge.  John 
Weynants,  of  Harlem  (born  1600)  is  distinguished  as 
a  land*«ipe  painter  ;  and  John  Daniel  de  Heem,  of 
Utrecht  (born  1604.  died  1674),  for  his  faithful  imi- 
tation of  flowers,  fruits,  carpets,  vases,  &c.  The 
highest  place  belongs  to  Rembrandt,  whose  masterly 
colouring  atones  for  all  his  defects,  and  Hermann 
Sachtleben  {Zachtleevent),  who  painted  fine  land 
scapes.  In  the  delineation  of  common  life,  the  fol- 
lowing are  distinguished :  Gerard  Terburg,  of  Zwoll 
(horn  1608.  died  1681);  in  landscapes,  John  Both,  of 
Utrecht  (born  1610,  died  1650);  Hermann  Swane- 
veld.of  W  oprcten  (bom  16£0,  ditpcl  1600).  AsM?lyn  1 
(bom  1610,  died  1680)  painted  battles,  landscapes, 
and  pastoral  pieces,  with  a  brilliant  colouring  and  a 
delicate  pencil.    But  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  any 

C inter  who  draws  more  correctly,  colours  more 
autifully,  and  distributes  light  more  truly,  than 
Gerhard  Dow,  or  Douw  (born  1613,  died  1680). 
Peter  van  Laar  was  the  inventor  of  the  Bamloceiate; 
John  Fyt  (born  at  Antwerp,  1625)  was  a  good 
painter  of  beasts,  birds,  and  fruits ;  Gabriel  Mettu, 
who  worked  in  the  style  of  Terburg,  excelled  him  in 
softness  of  penciling.  The  landscapes  of  Bcnenberg 
of  Utrecht  are  full  of  life  and  freshness.  Philip 
Wouvermann  (born  1620,  died  1668),  the  most 
famous  painter  of  horses,  produced  battle  and 
hunting  pieces,  horse  markets,  travellers,  and  rob- 
bers ;  and  his  paintings,  of  all  kinds,  are  highly 
esteemed.  His  pupil  John  G rifle r  painted  the  beauti- 


ful views  on  the  Rhine.  The  landscapes  of  Anthony 
Waterloo,  for  which  Weenix  executed  the  figures, 
are  sometimes  cold,  but  please  on  account  of  the 
accuracy  with  which  he  represents  light  play- 
ing through  foliage,  and  the  reflection  of  object* 
in  water.  Berg  hen  acquired  the  name  of  the  Theo- 
critus of  painter* ;  and  perhaps  Paul  Potter  is  the 
only  one  who  can  dispute  the  superiority  with  him. 
Whilst  Ludolf  Backhuysen  painted  storms  at  sea 
with  an  effect  as  true  as' it  is  terrible,  Francis  Mieris 
distinguished  himself  by  fine  and  accurate  represen- 
tations of  many  domestic  subjects,  and  John  Peter 
Slingeland  was  hardly  more  accurate.  Godfrey 
Schalken,  of  Dnrt,  has  not  yet  been  excelled  in  the 
illumination  of  night  scenes.  Excellent  market 
scenes,  animals,  and  landscapes  were  painted  by 
Charles  du  Jardin.  Adrian  van  de  Velde  painted 
landscapes  and  animals  with  almost  unequalled  per- 
fection. For  the  representations  of  the  beautiful 
solitudes  of  nature,  James  Ruisdael  is  celebrated, 
and  for  quiet,  lovely  moonlight  scenes,  Van  der 
Neer.  The  former  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
painters  tliat  ever  attempted  to  portray  nature. 
No  painter  has  painted  more  delicately,  and  with 
more  finish,  even  in  insignificant  trifles,  than  Adrian 
van  der  Werf.  The  flower  painter  Peter  van  Hulst. 
of  Dort,  is  not  equal  to  James  van  Huysum,  who  is 
almost  unrivalled  in  this  department.  We  must  also 
mention  Cornelius  Ketel,  John  van  Ravestetn,  John 
TorrentiiLs,  John  van  Voyen,  Anna  Maria  Schnur- 
mans,  Adrian  van  Ostade,  John  Booth,  Bartholomew 
van  der  Heist,  Otto  Marcellis,  John  Goedaert,  Albert 
van  Everdingen,  Henry  Rokes,  Gerbrandt  van  den 
Eekhout,  Theodore  Helmbreker,  James  Lavecq, 
Henry  Verschuuring,  Mary  van  Osterwyk,  William 
Half,  Adrian  van  der  Kabel,  Jan  Sleen,  Melchior 
Hondekoeter,  John  van  der  Heyden,  E.  van  der 
Neer,  John  Glauber,  John  van  Huchteuburg.  Aug;. 
Terwestein,  John  Verkoolie,  Cornelius  de  Bruyn, 
Charles  de  Moor,  Francis  Peter  Verheyden,  the  two 
Honbrakeo,  Rachel  Rulsch,  Cornelius  du  Sart. 
Frederic  Moucheron,  Diedr.  Valkenburg,  Conrad 
Noepel,  John  de  Witt,  and  Cornelius  Troost. — It  is 
remarkable  that,  after  a  long  decline  of  the  art  of 
painting  in  the  Netherlands,  it  has  begun  to  flourish 
again  in  the  southern,  as  well  as  northern  provinces 
of  the  kingdom.  Among  the  modern  painters,  we 
should  mention  Van  Os,  Van  Spaendonk,  Schefler, 
Pienemann,  Hoges,  Kuipers,  Ommegang,  Van  BreV, 
Wonder,  Scbotels.  Pienemann's  picture,  the  Battle 
of  Waterloo  (eighteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty-five 
high),  was  bought,  by  the  king,  for  40,000  guilders, 
for  the  purpose  of  being  presented  to  the  duke  of 
Wellington.  Respecting  the  living  artists  of  the 
Belgic  school,  information  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Annate*  du  Salon  de  Gand  (1823).  The  reproach 
of  an  almost  exclusive  adherence  to  common  reality, 
has  been  often  made  to  the  whole  school  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  is  confined  by  some  to  the  Dutch  ; 
whilst  the  Flemish  school,  they  say,  in  its  more  ele- 
vated productions,  has  striven  to  represent  a  nobler 
nature.  The  chief  question  in  painting,  however,  is 
not  what  the  artist  attempts,  out  wltat  he  accom- 
plishes ;  and,  if  George  Forster  is  right  in  saying; 
that,  in  the  works  of  tlie  Flemish  painters,  we 
generally  miss  the  spirit  of  the  poet  in  the  beauty 
of  the  manial  execution,  then  the  Dutch  school 
would  deserve  the  preference,  because,  though  it 
takes  most  of  its  subjects  from  common  reality,  it 
often  represents  them  with  a  poetic  conception  of 
their  character.  It  would  be  better,  however,  to 
describe  them  both  as  deficient  in  ideal  beauty,  but 
as  distinguished,  in  the  highest  degree,  for  faithful 
imitation  of  nature.  There  would  still  remain  snf- 
ficiput  distinction  l)otwt*tfii  tlic  tw^o  stfioolft#    i  I ifl t, 
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they  both  hare  great  merit  in  respect  to  the  technical 
part  of  iJk-  art,  has  never  been  doubted ;  and  that 
cl»ry  have  prater  merits,  to  a  much  higher  degree 
than  b  generally  allowed  them,  will  be  evident  from 
a  careful  study. 

NBTSCHER,  Gaspab,  one  of  the  best  painters  of 
h»  time,  was  burn  at  Heidelberg,  in  1639.  His 
lather,  John  Netscher,  a  sculptor,  died  when  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  quite  young.  Gaspar  was 
adopted  by  Tullekens,  a  physician  in  Arttheim,  near 
Utrecht.  He  soon  showed  his  talent  for  painting, 
and,  at  a  later  period,  intended  to  go  to  Italy  to  per- 
fect himself ;  but  he  married  in  Bourdeaux,  and 
returned  to  Holland.  He  settled  at  the  Hague ;  and 
the  necessity  of  supporting  a  numerous  family  obliged 
him  to  devote  himself  to  portrait  painting  and  small 
piece*,  though  bis  death  of  Cleopatra  proves  that  he 
had  talent  and  inclination  to  distinguish  himself  in 
the  higher  branches  of  the  art,  and  to  elevate  himself 
above  his  school.  Even  in  that  point  which  forms 
vhe  characteristic  excellence  of  the  Dutch  school,— a 
tailhful  imitation  of  nature,  and  particularly  of  the 
[materials  of  dress— he  excelled  the  Dutch  painters. 
The  white  satin  and  velvet,  in  the  drapery  of  his 
paintings,  and  the  wool  of  Iris  carpets,  are  true 
almost  to  deception.  His  touch  is  easy  and  delicate. 
H»  smaller  cabinet  pictures  are  most  highly  valued, 
'«  account  of  their  finish.  In  these  he  represents 
LToups  oi  a  few  gracefully  drawn  figures :  he  is  par- 
t  cularly  fond  of  portraying  among  them  one 
tiTJule  figure,  in  white  satin.  In  his  historical  paint- 
;i:g».  he  generally  selected  his  subjects  from  Roman 
Imlory.  He  died  at  the  Hague  in  1684,  and  left 
two  sons,  Constantine  and  Theodore  (called  the 
fVwWii).  who  were  also  meritorious  painters, 
but  much  inferior  to  their  father. 

SFJTTELBECK,  Joachim  Christian  ;  a  man  who 
imerves  to  be  mentioned  for  his  patriotism,  his 
diversified  life  and  perseverance,  exhibiting  an  in- 
4ance  of  great  firmness  and  honesty,  though  there  is 
nothing  brilliant  in  his  career.  He  was  born  in 
Col  berg  {q.  v.),  in  Pomerania,  had  been  a  sea  cap- 
tain, and  was  one  of  the  persons  (though  then 
teventy  years  old)  to  whom  Colberg  was  greatly 
indebted  for  the  honour  of  being  the  only  Prussian 
fortress  not  taken  by  the  French,  in  1807,  in  spite  of 
a  severe  siege.  Nettelbeck  died  in  1824,  aged 
eighty-six  years.  In  his  old  nee  he  wrote  his  own 
1m.  which  appeared  in  I.eipsir,  in  3  vols.  It  is  a 
work  of  much  interest  ,  and  we  should  like  to  see  a 
•red  transition  of  it,  as  a  relief  among  the  many 
Iij eh- flown  fictions  of  the  day. 

NETTLE  {nrtira) ;  a  genus  of  plants,  consisting 
chiefly  of  neglected  weeds,  having  opposite  or  alter- 
nate leaves,  ami  inconspicuous  flowers,  which  are 
disposed  in  axillary  racemes;  the  fruit  is  a  small 
seed,  surrounded  by  a  {persistent  calyx  ;  the  flowers 
are  monaecHMis.  or,  in  a  few  instances,  d'ueciou*. 
The  specit-s  are  mostly  herbaceous,  and  are  usually 
ocered  with  extremely  fine,  sharp,  tubular  hairs, 
piaced  upon  minute  vesicles,  filled  with  an  acrid  and 
caustic  fluid,  which,  by  pressure,  is  injected  into  the 
-sound*  caused  by  the  sharp- pointed  hairs.  Hence 
arises  the  well  known  stinging  sensation,  when  these 
learns  are  incautiously  handled.    In  Great  Britain 
ih«  sl ■  Hiring  is  of  but  little  eousemience  ;  but,  in 
vuike  trtppical  species,  it  is  followed  by  exceedingly 
painful  and  even  dangerous  effects.   The  fibre  of  the 
I   rtioica,  a  common  plant  in  waste  places,  both 
in  Europe  and  America,  resembles  that  of  the 
hrm p.  ami  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  manner: 
v^ry  fine  cloth  and  paper  have  been  made  from  it, 
Inn  hitheru>  it  has  not  been  extensively  manufac- 
tured.   The  natives  of  KamUchatka  make  cordage 
and  iahmg  tackle  from  a  second  species ;  and  it  is 


probable,  that  several  others  may  be  employed  for 
similar  purposes.  More  than  1 20  species  of  nettle  are 
known,  of  which  four  or  five  only  are  natives  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Among  these  last  is  the 
U.  pumila  jar  rich  weed,  remarkable  for  its  smooth  and 
semi-transparent  stem. 

NEU  (German  for  new)  occurs  in  a  very  great 
nnmber  of  geographical  names,  like  the  English  new, 
Greek  neo,  nea,  Sclav onian  tuny,  Russian  www',  and 
novaia,  Spanish  Macro,  and  the  Danish  and  Swedish 
njf. 

NEUFCHATEL.NEUCHATEL  (Neuenburg.or 
Welschneuburg),  a  Swiss  cnnton,and  sovereign  Pnis- 
sian  principality,  contains,  with  tlie  county  of  Wallen- 
gin,  52,000  inhabitants,  on  296  square  miles,  and  is 
bounded  by  France  and  Swi  tier  land.    After  various 
changes  of  masters,  it  came  into  the  hands  of  the  old 
French  family  of  Longneville,  which  became  extinct 
in  1707,  by  the  death  of  Mary  of  Orleans,  duchess  of 
Nemours.    The  king  of  Prussia,  as  heir  of  the  house 
of  Orange,  whose  claims  to  the  principality  were 
acknowledged,  was  then  called  to  the  sovereignty, 
by  the  states  of  Neufchateau,  and  his  title  was  con- 
firmed by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.    In  1806,  Prussia 
ceded  it  to  France,  and  the  emperor  conferred  it  on 
marshal  Berthier,  afterwards  prince  of  Neufchatel- 
Wagram.    By  tbe  peace  of  Paris,  it  was  restored, 
will)  additions,  to  Prussia.    The  king  granted  it  n 
constitutional  charter,  dated  from  London  (January 
18,  1814),  with  the  privilege  of  forming  a  separate 
state.    In  1822,  the  principality  was  received  into 
the  Swiss  confederacy,  as  the  twenty  second  canton, 
and  is  the  only  one  which  has  a  monarchical  govern- 
ment.   Several  ridges  of  the  Jura  run  through  the 
country.  The  lake  of  Neufehatel  (Neuenburgersee), 
twenty-eighty  miles  long  by  eight  broad,  is  plenti- 
fully supplied  with  fish,  and  communicates  with  the 
Rhine.    Grating  is  extensively  attended  to;  wine, 
fruits,  hemp,  and  flax,  are  produced  ;  the  corn  raised 
is  not  sufficient  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  manufactures  are  more  important ;  the  principal 
are  bee,  cotton,  and  chicks ;  a  considerable  trade  is 
also  carried  on  in  cutlery,  mathematical  and  philo- 
sophical instruments,  chinU  and  other  cotton  stuffs. 
The  freedom  and  mildness  of  the  government  attract 
many  foreigners.   There  are  about  12,000  watel*. 
makers  here,  whose  instruments  are  used  over  all 
Europe  and  in  America.     (See  Chaux-la-t onds.) 
The  religion  is  Protestant  (Reformed) ;  there  are  two 
Catholic  societies.    The  language  is  French  ;  but 
German  is  also  spoken.  Half  of  the  revenue  ( 1 50.000 
livres)  is  applied  to  tlie  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  country,  and  to  the  expenses  of  tlie  govern- 
ment.   The  capital,  Neufehatel,  lies  at  the  foot  of 
the  Jura,  in  a  beautiful  country,  where  tlie  noisy 
Seyou  empties  itself  into  the  lake  of  Neufehatel. 
The  town  is  not  badly  built,  and  contains  5600 
inhabitants.    It  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  of  the 
principality.     Its  institutions  for  instruction,  and 
other  institutions,  have  been  carried  to  a  high  de- 
gree of  perfection,  by  means  of  a  legacy  of  3,000,000 
guilders,  left  by  Pury,  a  merchant,  who  was  a  native 
of  Neufehatel,  but  settled  at  Lisbon.  Pourtales, 
another  merchant,  founded  an  hospital  by  a  legacy 
of  700,000  francs,  which  was  much  increased  by  his 
heirs.    Neufehatel  furnishes  1000  men  to  tlie  army 
of  the  Swiss  confederacy.    See  Switzerland. 

NEUHOF,  Thkod  ibk,  baron  of,  king  of  Corsica, 
was  descended  from  a  noble  family  in  Westphalia. 
His  father,  a  captain  in  the  guards  of  the  bishop  of 
Munster,  died  in  1695.  Theodore  studied  in  the 
college  of  Jesuits,  at  Munster,  at  a  later  period  at 
Cologne,  whence  he  fled  to  the  Hague,  after  having 
killed  a  young  man  of  a  distinguished  family  in  a 
duel.    Through  the  mediation  of  the  Spanish  min- 
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islcr,  tie  received  a  lieutenancy  in  a  Spanish  regiment 
uf  cavalry,  destined  to  march  against  the  Moors,  in 
Africa.  On  account  of  his  good  behaviour,  lie  was 
promoted  to  a  captaincy.  In  a  sally  from  the  for- 
tress of  Oran,  he  was  made  prisoner,  and  was  sent  to 
the  dey  of  Algiers,  where  he  is  said  to  liave  served, 
lor  eighteen  years,  as  an  interpreter,  and  to  have 
been  employed  in  the  most  secret  transaction*. 
When  the  Corsicans,  after  several  unsuccessful  at- 
tempts to  free  themselves  from  the  oppressions  of 
Genoa,  resolved,  iu  17:i5,  to  form  a  government  of 
their  own,  they  applied  to  the  deys  of  Algiers  and 
Tunis  fur  assistance,  who  actually  sent  two  regiments 
of  cavalry,  under  the  command  of  baron  Neuhof.  with 
such  military  stores  as  the  islanders  needed.  Neuhof 
was  received  with  great  joy,  and,  in  173(3,  was  crowned 
king  of  Corsica  with  a  wreath  of  laurel.  He  had 
silver  and  copper  coins  struck,  and  established  an 
order  of  knighthood,  under  the  name  of  the  Order  of 
Deliverance.  In  November,  173(i,  he  left  Corsica  in 
order  to  obtain  foreign  assistance,  and  returned,  in 
1737,  with  military  stores,  purcliased  with  Lite  ad- 
vances which  some  Dutch  houses  had  made  iu  con- 
sideration of  the  promise  of  an  advantageous  com. 
mrrce,  in  olive  oil,  with  the  island.  In  1738,  however, 
French  troops  again  reduced  Corsica  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Genoese.  Theodore  had  been  obliged 
to  flee.  In  1741,  when  the  French  retired,  new 
troubles  arose;  but  Theodore  could  not  maintain 
himself  against  the  Genoese  and  a  Corsican  opposi- 
tion. He  fled  to  England.  Here  his  Dutch  creditors 
pursued  him,  and  he  was  arrested  for  debt  In  1756, 
Horace  Walpule  caused  a  subscription  to  be  made 
for  him,  and  thus  enabled  him  to  make  a  settlement 
with  his  creditors.  But  he  died  of  grief  ,  in  December 
of  the  same  year.  At  the  back  of  St  Anne's,  Soho, 
in  London,  is  a  stone,  erected  by  the  earl  of  Orfurd 
(Waipole),  in  1758,  with  the  following  inscription: — 

Ni-ar  thta  place  i»  interred 
THKODORK,  Kino  or  Coiiir*, 
Who  died  in  thi»  F<u-i»h 
December  XI..  Ml)CCl,VI.. 

immediately  after  leaving 
The    King's    Bmch  Priton, 
-By  the  Benefit  «»f  the  Jet  ef  Jnsoltmry  ; 
In  consequence  of  which 
He  registered  his  Kingdom  qf  Corsica 
fm  the  I  serf  hi*  Creditor,! 

The  (rnive— irrent  teacher— to  a  lerel  bring* 
lleroe*  and  betfirar*,  ffalley-tUre*  and  klnr* ! 
Bui  Thkodom  Uii*  moral  learn'd,  ere  dead ; 
Fate  pour  d  itt  lessons  on  hi?  living  head, 
Be*tow'd  a  kingdom,  and  denied  him  bread. 

NEUKOMM,  Sioismcno,  a  distinguished  German 
composer,  was  born  July  10,  1778,  in  Salsburg,  and 
showed,  as  early  as  his  sixth  year,  much  talent  for 
music  In  his  15th  year,  he  was  appointed  organist 
of  the  university  in  Salsburg,  where  he  continued  his 
studies  with  great  seal.  His  father,  teacher  of  calli- 
graphy in  the  university,  took  great  care  of  the 
scientific  and  musical  education  of  his  son.  Michael 
Haydn  instructed  Neukomm  in  composition,  and  often 
caused  him  to  act  for  him  as  first  organist  to  the 
court.  In  his  eighteenth  year,  he  was  appointed 
competitor  of  the  opera,  at  the  theatre  in  Salzburg, 
on  which  he  resolved  to  make  music  his  exclusive 
profession.  In  1789,  he  went  to  Vienna,  where 
Joseph  Haydn  received  him  among  his  pupils,  and 
treated  him  like  a  son.  Until  1804,  he  remained  in 
this  situation,  after  which  he  was  appointed  chapel- 
master  and  director  to  the  German  opera  in  St  Peters- 
burg. A  severe  disease  obliged  him  to  give  up  this 
place.  In  1807.  he  wa«  elected  a  member  of  the 
academy  of  music  at  Stockholm,  and,  in  1808,  mem- 
ber of  the  philharmonic  society  at  Petersburg. 
During  his  residence  in  that  city,  he  brought  forward 
several  of  his  compositions,  with  great  applause ;  but 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  upon  by  his  friends,  and 


his  master,  Jos.  Haydn,  to  publish  any  of  them  until 
1808.  He  then  went  to  Paris,  in  order  to  study  more 
attentively  the  higher  style  of  dramatic  music,  and 
thence  to  Rio  Janeiro,  as  composer  to  the  prince  of 
Braxil.  In  1824,  he  returned  to  Europe,  and  lived 
with  prince  Talleyrand.  Iu  1826,  he  went  to  Italy. 
Among  his  chief  works  is  his  grand  fantasia,  for  the 
whole  orchestra, — a  work  equally  bold  in  conception 
and  perfect  in  execution,  by  which  he  struck  out  a 
new  path.  Three  others  followed  this.  Of  his  church 
compositions,  some  of  the  most  distinguished  are  his 
Requiem,  his  Stabat  Mater,  and  the  cantata  Der 
Ostermorgen,  by  Tiedge.  He  has,  besides,  com- 
posed many  pieces,  great  and  small,  among  which  is 
the  grand  opera  Alexander;  also  psalms,  cantatas, 
itc.  All  his  compositions  are  distinguished  by  their 
thoroughness  and  purity. 

NEUROLOGY.    See  Anatomy. 

NEUROSES.   See  Nervous  Disrate*. 

NEUSTRIA,  in  the  geography  of  the  middle  ages; 
the  western  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  in  the  north  of 
France,  so  called  in  opposition  to  Austrasia  (Austria, 
Oestreich),  the  eastern  kingdom  of  the  same.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  negative  particle  ne  (not), 
and  Austria.  On  tlie  death  of  Clovis  (611),  his  sons 
divided  his  territories  into  two  parts,  which  received 
these  names.  Neustria  lay  between  the  Meuse,  the 
Loire,  and  the  ocean.  See  France,  and  Merovin- 
gian*. 

NEUTERS.   See  Bees. 

NEUTRALITY  (from  the  Latin  neuter,  neither) 
means,  in  the  law  of  nations,  that  state  of  a  nation  in 
which  it  does  not  take  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in 
a  war  between  other  nations.  To  maintain  itself  in 
this  state,  a  nation  is  often  obliged  to  assume  a 
threatening  position,  to  be  able  to  repel,  in  case  of 
necessity,  every  aggression  on  the  part  of  either  of 
the  belligerents.  Such  neutrality  is  termed  an  armed 
neutrality.  From  the  state  of  neutrality  arise  certain 
rights  and  obligations  towards  the  belligerents.  A 
neutral  nation  is  allowed  to  render  any  services  to 
either  of  the  belligerents,  which  do  not  necessarily 
tend  to  assist  him  in  carrying  on  hostilities.  It  must 
not  send  him  troops,  arms,  or  ammunition.  It  can- 
not refuse  to  one  what  it  has  allowed  the  other; 
for  instance,  the  right  of  marching  through  its  ter- 
ritory, supplies  of  provisions,  &c.  With  either  of  the 
Iwlhgerents  the  neutral  nation  has  the  right  to  con- 
clude treaties,  if  they  are  not  intended  to  aid  the 
belligerent  in  the  war,  or  do  not  necessarily  presup- 
pose a  war.  As,  however,  in  war,  force  is  the  main 
arbiter,  it  is  most  advisable  for  a  neutral  power  to 
conclude  special  treaties  of  neutrality,  in  which  the 
rights  and  duties  of  the  neutral  power  are  settled,  as 
it  may  be  easily  imagined  that  there  will  be  always 
many  disputed  points  between  it  and  the  belligerents. 
These  doubtful  points  are  chiefly  the  following:— 
Whether  the  neutral  state  can  allow  the  belligerents 
loans,  commerce,  and  even  the  right  of  enlisting 
troops ;  what  goods  are  to  be  considered  prohibited  ; 
whether  they  can  be  seised;  whether  a  passage 
through  its  territory  is  to  be  permitted  to  the  troops 
of  the  belligerents;  how  the  unlawful  requisitions  of 
one  of  the  belligerents  are  to  be  opposed;  what 
security  is  to  be  given  on  this  account;  the  compen- 
sation to  be  rendered  if  hostilities  are  committed  in 
the  neutral  territory,  &c.  In  maritime  wars,  the 
treatment  of  effects  of  the  enemy  on  board  neutral 
vessels,  or  neutral  effects  on  board  a  hostile  vessel, 
give  rise  to  very  important  questions.  (See  Contra- 
band.) In  former  times,  the  principle  was  pretty 
generally  admitted,  that  the  ownership  of  the  goods 
on  board  of  the  vessels  was  the  only  point  to  be  con- 
sidered, and  not  the  property  of  the  vessels  them- 
selves.  The  belligerents,  therefore,  seised  merchau- 
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belonging  to  the  enemy  on  Ixioril  cif  neutral 
but  they  restored  neutral  property  sewed 
the  enemy's  flag.  But  the  endless  invcstiga- 
whicb  this  system  caused,  as  a  consequence  of 
it  was  the  searching  of  neutral  vessels,  produced,  by 
degree*,  a  new  and  totally  contrary  principle,  tliat 
U*  nag  protects  the  cargo  {le  navire  neutrr  courrr  la 
ewrgiusmm  eumemie,  or  le  pavilion  couvre  la  marc/tan- 
due),  so  that  merchandise  of  the  enemy  under  a 
neutral  flag  was  safe,  but  neutral  merchandise  under 
a  huetile  flag  was  good  prixe.  This  principle,  since 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  was  adopted, 
n  several  treaties,  particularly  between  France  and 
other  jovemments.  Great  Britain,  however,  wished 
the  former  principle  in  the  war  with  her 
ia  North  America.  The  empress  Catharine 
U  Knsua.  on  the  other  hand,  declaretl  in  1780,  that 
>be  w»-%  willing,  if  necessary,  to  enforce  by  arms  the 
arw  principle,  •*  free  ships,  free  goods."  This  prin- 
apir  formed  the  bests  of  the  system  of  the  armed 
t.^utraiity,  in  which  France  and  Spain  joined  with 
Ravia.  und  to  which  also  Denmark,  Sweden,  Hoi- 
lied,  Prussia,  Austria,  Portugal,  and  Naples  acceded 
by  separate  conventioos  with  Russia.  Britain  op- 
paard  it ;  yet  she  was  obliged,  several  times,  tacitly 
to  admit  the  principle.  In  the  French  revolutionary 
«ar.  and  the  hostilities  between  Britain  and  Napo- 
leon, the  former  returned  entirely  to  the  old  principle. 
(See  Continental  System.)  Since  the  peace  of  Paris, 
tfris  pant  has  remained  unsettled.  It  came  up  again 
ta  the  privateer  wars  of  Colombia  ami  the  G  reeks.— 
Respecting  the  armed  neutrality  of  1780,  of  which 
count  Bernstorff  probably  sir-rsrested  the  first  idea, 
«ee  Memosrr  svr  le  S<  u<ralti<  unixr,  &c,  par  U 
Qmi€  4e  Gortz  (Basle,  1821);  Tooke's  Life  of 
VMhcrme  It.  (vol.  ii.)  ;  Dohm's  Materialien  fur 
ytatu/iK  (6  vols.  1782),  and  Denkwtrrdigkeiten  meiner 
Zrtf  (1815,  J?  vols.).— During  the  recent  struggle 
Poland  and  Russia,  when  Prussia  was 
to  snake  an  explanation  respecting  the  assis- 
wtnch  she  gave  to  the  Russians,  by  allowing 
to  retreat  to  tier  territory,  without  disarming 
o  ohuun  provision.  iv<\.  from  the  same 
r.  the  Pru-sian  goverinnml  declared  that  it 
in  a  Mate  of  neutrulily  :\-  U  the  two  belli- 
but  in  a  <tate  of  imn -activity.  This  State  of 
.  however,  u  I  lowed  her  to  prevent  the 
money  >cnt  Jnnu  Kniain  to  tlie  Poles 
igft  hrr  trrritory  ;  »bo  t"  -^tnji  the  couriers  of 
•tfcrr  powers,  and  in  dj-;trin  llir  Poles  who  had 
»r.t#red  hrr  limits.  For  the  principle  of  armed  inter- 
«rfit»jQ.  <e«*  Intervention . 

NEUTRALIZATION,  in  chemistry,  may  be  thus 
explained:  if  we  take  a  given  quantity  of  sulphuric 
arid  dilated  with  water,  and  add  it  slowly  to  the 
of  soda  by  little  at  a  time,  and  examine  the 
after  every  addition,  we  shall  find  tliat,  for  a 
nanairrabie  thne,  it  will  eihibit  the  properties  of  nn 
nd.  maiming  vegetable  biues,  and  having  a  taste 
y  g» wtibry  soar  ;  but  these  acid  properties  gradually 
bassn  *h  afier  every  addition  of  the  alkaline  solution, 
aad  at  last  disappear  altogether.  If  we  Mill  continue 
■       dn-  —la,  the  mixture  gradually  acquires  alka- 
o+  po*j,*fl*^X .  owiv i*rtiii*^  vegetable  blues  Ui  green, 
i&i  mn>fe«ting  a  urinous  taste.    These  properties 


morrr  nn.l  -stronger,  the  greater  the  quan- 
tity «tf  (be  soda  Is  which  is  a.kied.    Thus  it  np|>ears. 


sulphuric  acid  and  v>la  are  mixed  to- 
rKkwr,  the  properties  either  of  the  one  or  the  other 
rcrpcnVrale,  acenrding  to  the  pmperties  of  each  ; 
hoi  there  are  certain  proportion*,  according  to  which. 
«bfti  ifiry  arc  eatabineil,  they  mutually  destroy  or 
'b-cuar  the  properties  of  each  other,  so  that  neither 
(cvvi.jiiiMtatrs,  or  rather  so  that  both  disappear.  When 
tbos  mutually  disguise  each  other's  pro- 

v. 


perties.  they  are  said  lo  neutralize  one  another.  This 
property  is  common  loa  great  number  of  bodies;  but 
it  manifests  itself  most  strongly,  and  was  first  ob- 
served, in  the  acids,  alkalies,  and  earths.  Hence  the 
salts  which  are  combinations  of  these  different  bodies, 
received  long  ago  the  name  of  neutral  salts, 

NEUTRAL  SALTS.    See  Salts. 

NEUW1ED,  PaiNcs  Maximilian  Ai.kxandkr 
Pit i lit,  born  September  23,  1782,  brother  to  the 
reigning  prince  Augustus  of  Wied-Neuwied.  Alex- 
ander von  Humboldt's  fame  inspired  him  to  distin- 
guish himself  likewise  by  the  observation  of  nature, 
lie  went,  in  1813,  to  England,  and  thence  to  Bratil. 
In  1815,  he  left  Rio  Janeiro,  with  two  other  Germans, 
Fellow  and  Freyreiss,  and  some  armed  companions, 
nnd  went  to  Cabo  Frio,  thence  to  Villa  St  Salvador 
dos  Campos  dos  Goaytacasas,  nearer  the  sea.  On 
the  Rio-Doce  he  became  acquainted  with  the  warlike 
Botocudes,  of  whom  he  is  the  first  who  has  given 
accurate  information.  In  181G,  he  proceeded  to 
Villa  \  icon.  On  his  way  to  Sta.  Crux  ami  Villa 
Belmont  e.  he  touched  upon  Jauassema,  where  traces 
of  an  extinct  race  of  men  are  lo  be  found.  His 
desire  to  visit  less  known  countries  Induced  him  to 
go  os  far  as  the  frontiers  of  Minas  Geraes.  Through 
almost  impenetrable  woods,  his  company  mnde  their 
way  with  the  axe  to  Villa  tie  S.  Pedro  d'Alcantara, 
and  proceeded  again  through  woods  which  they  left 
not  until  they  liad  reached  Burnt  da  Vareda.  The 
state  of  his  health  induced  him  to  return  straight 
through  Serum  to  Baliia,  where  he  embarked,  May 
10, 1817,  for  Lisbon.  The  description  of  his  joumey 
(2  vols.  4to,  with  many  engraving)  and  ma[>s,  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  1819)  shows  with  what  knowledge 
and  courage  he  has  examined  the  country  along  the 
eastern  shore  of  Bratil.  from  13"  to  23w  S.  latitude. 
He  has  also  publistied  treatises  on  subjects  of  natural 
science  in  the  transactions  of  the  academy  of  natural- 
ists at  Bonn.  Of  his  AbbUdungcn  zur  Naturgeschichte 
Urasiliens  (Weimar,  fob),  the  11th  number  appeared 
in  1827.  His  collections  are  very  numerous  and 
valuable. 

NFUVVIED  ;  capital  and  residence  of  the  media- 
tized prince  of  Neuwied,  in  Prussia,  on  the  Rhine, 
three  leagues  distant  from  Cobleuta,  in  a  beautiful 
plain.  It  contains  4800  inhabitants,  and  manufactures 
of  various  kinds  of  goods.  It  is  not  quite  a  century 
old.  Its  prosperity  has  been  greatly  promoted  by 
the  free  exercise  of  religion,  permitted  to  all  deno- 
minations ;  so  that  it  contains  at  present  Protestants, 
Catholics,  Momvians,Metinonites,  Qunkers,  Jews,  &e. 

NEVA  ;  a  river  of  Russia,  which  issues  from  lake 
Ladoga,  and,  after  a  westerly  c<mr*e  of  alxuit  thirty- 
five  miles,  flows  into  the  gulf  of  Finland,  below  Peters- 
burg, hy  three  mouths.  It  is  from  3'K)  to  KX1  yards 
wide,  and  ten  or  fifteen  feet  deep,  and,  of  course, 
naviimble  for  vessels  of  considerable  sise.  It  is 
generally  frozen  over  from  October  to  April.  The 
water  is  pure,  and  is  u^eil  for  drinking  nnd  cooking, 
in  Petersburg. 

NEVA I)«>S  OF.  ILLIMAM,  or  H.LIMANI;  a 
high  mountain  belonging  to  the  Andes,  in  Cpper 
Peru.  nlmut  fifteen  leagues  from  La  Pas.  It  is  one 
of  the  richest  gold  mountains  of  South  America.  A 
little  silver  lias  also  ln-cn  disrovered  there. 

NEVIS,  or  MEVIS  ;  an  islam!  of  the  West  Indies. 
It  is  a  beautiful  spot,  and  little  more  than  a  single 
mountain,  whose  ban-  is  at  tout  twenty-three  miles  in 
circumference.  That  the  island  was  the  production 
of  a  volcano,  is  very  evident  n  crater  being  visible 
cm  the  summit,  and  sulphur  frequently  discovered  in 
the  cavities  of  the  earth.  It  is  well  wateml,  and  in 
general  fertile,  producing  much  sugar.  The  exports 
are  climated  at  877, 100  dollars.  It  beloups  to  the 
Hri:i-h,  and  is  divided  i»«o  five  ;  arisho,  cunUinin;; 
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15,750  inliabitants  ;  500  white,  250  free  people  of 
colour,  and  15,000  slaves.  It  contains  oue  town, 
Charlestown,  which  is  fortified. 

NEW.  For  names  beginning  with  this  adjective 
not  given  here,  see  the  articles  under  tlie  name  which 
follow  it.  Thus,  for  New  Britain,  New' Castile,  New 
Caledonia,  New  Grenada,  New  Holland,  &c,  see 
Britain,  New;  Guttle,  Aw,  &c. 

NEW  ALBION.     See  Albion,  also  California, 
New  and  Old. 

NEW  AMSTERDAM.    See  New  York. 

NEW  ARCHANGEL,  or  SITKA;  a  port  and 
town  on  the  island  of  Baranov,  in  King  George  the 
Third's  Archipelago,  on  the  norUt-  west  coast  of  North 
America;  lat.  57°  30'  N. ;  chief  place  of  the  Rus- 
sian settlements  there.  Prom  this  place  an  inter- 
course is  kept  up  with  China  and  the  Marquesas. 
The  commerce  is  a  monopoly  in  the  hands  of  the 
Russian  North  American  company,  the  directors  of 
which  are  in  Petersburg.    See  Russia. 

NEWARK ;  a  post-town  and  capital  of  Essex 
county,  New  Jersey,  nine  miles  west  of  New  York 
dty ;  population,  in  1820,  6507  ;  in  1830,  10,953. 
It  is  finely  situated  on  the  west  side  of  Passaic  river, 
six  or  seven  miles,  by  the  course  of  the  river,  above 
its  mouth,  and  only  two  or  three  in  a  direct  line.  It 
is  handsomely  built :  many  of  the  houses  are  elegant, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  towns  in  the 
United  States.  It  contains  a  court  house,  a  jail,  two 
banks,  an  academy,  and  five  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship, two  for  Presbyterians,  and  for  Episcopalians, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists,  one  each.  It  lias  extensive 
manufactures  of  shoes,  leather,  coaches,  fancy  chairs, 
and  cabinet  work.  The  Passaic  is  navigable  to  this 
town  for  sloops  of  80  tons.  The  cider,  so  well 
known  by  the  name  of  Newark  cider,  is  chiefly  made 
in  the  township  of  Orange,  on  the  west  side  of  New- 
ark.   Morris  canal  passes  through  Newark. 

NEW  BRUNSWICK  ;  a  British  province  of  North 
America,  bounded  north  by  Lower  Canada  and  C ha- 
lf ur  bay,  east  by  the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  south  by 
Nova  Scotia  and  the  bay  of  Fundy,  and  west  by 
Maine.  It  is  divided  into  8  counties  and  59  parishes. 
The  population,  in  1824,  was  73,626.  We  have  not 
been  able  to  obtain  an  authentic  account  of  the  pre- 
sent statistics  of  this  province,  and  must  give  only 
an  imperfect  description  of  it.  The  bay  of  Fundy, 
on  the  south,  nearly  divides  New  Brunswick  from 
Nova  Scotia.  Passamaq  noddy  hay  forms  its  south- 
western boundary,  the  bay  of  Clmltur  its  north- 
western, and  the  bay  of  Miramiclii  indents  it  on  the 
east.  The  principal  river  is  the  St  John's,  which  is 
navigable  for  boats  to  the  Great  falls,  near  the  border 
of  Maine,  and  a  further  distance  of  200  miles  above 
the  falls.  The  other  chief  rivers  are  the  St  Croix, 
which  forms  a  part  of  the  western  boundary,  and  the 
Miramichi,  which  is  a  considerable  river  flowing  into 
Miramichi  bay.  The  country  is  neither  mountainous 
nor  level.  On  the  borders  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  there  are  forests  of  excellent 
timber.  Great  quantities  of  lumber,  and  especially 
of  pine  timber  for  ships,  are  carried  down  the  Mira- 
michi. Much  of  the  land  is  good  for  tillage ;  but 
only  a  small  portion  of  it  is  well  cultivated.  Lum- 
ber and  fish  are  the  principal  articles  of  export ;  and 
the  trade  is  mostly  with  Great  Britain  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  capital  of  the  province  is  Frederick  ton. 
It  stands  on  St  John's  river,  and  had,  in  1824,  with 
the  parish  of  Prederickton,  1849  inhabitants.  There 
is  a  college  here ;  and  some  common  schools  are  pa- 
tronised by  the  colonial  government.  St  John's  city, 
at  the  mouth  of  the  river  of  the  same  name,  had,  in 
1824,  a  population  of  8488.  It  is  a  flourishing  city, 
and  has  an  extensive  and  profitable  trade.  The  tides 
in  its  harbour,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  bay  of  Fundy, 


often  rise  to  the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The 
other  principal  towns  are  St  Andrew's,  at  the  mouth 
of  St  Lroix  river,  and  Miramichi,  on  the  bay  of  the 
same  name.  The  chief  executive  officer  of  New 
Brunswick,  entitled  lieutenant-governor,  and  the 
members  of  the  council,  twelve  in  number,  and  the 
judges,  are  appointed  by  the  king.  The  members  «if 
the  house  of  assembly,  twenty-six  in  number,  are 
elected  by  the  people. 

NEWBURY  ;  a  town  in  Berkshire,  England,  afty- 
one  miles  east  of  Bath,  and  fifty-six  west  of  London. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Kennel,  which  is  made  navigable 
to  Reading,  and  joins  the  Thames.  Near  this  town 
were  two  obstinate  battles  fought,  between  the  royal- 
ists and  the  forces  of  the  parliament,  king  Charles 
being  present  at  both  of  them  ;  the  first  September 
20,  1643,  and  the  other  October  27,  1644.  Popula- 
tion, in  1831,5977. 

NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYNE,  a  borough-town 
in  Staffordshire,  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  river 
Trent,  150  miles  from  London.  The  town  is  well 
built,  particularly  the  principal  street,  which  is  spe- 
cious and  well  paved,  and  it  has  an  excellent  market- 
place in  the  centre ;  it  formerly  had  four  churches, 
only  one  of  whirJi  now  remains,  the  others  having 
suffered  considerably  during  the  barons'  wars,  were 
never  afterwards  rebuilt.  The  clothing  trade  and  a 
manufactory  of  hats  constitute  the  chief  employment 
of  the  inliabitants,  and  are  the  principal  sources  of 
their  wealth,  independent  of  the  coal-trade  carried  «« 
in  tin's  district,  which  is  very  extensive,  and  a  great 
quantity  of  stoneware  is  said  to  be  made  in  the  vict- 
uity.    Population  in  1831,  8192. 

NEWCAS TLE-UPON-TYNE,  an  important  trad- 
ing town  in  the  county  of  Northumberland,  is  situated 
on  the  north  bank  of  the  river  Tyne,  about  nine  miles 
from  its  confluence  with  the  German  ocean.  It  is 
distant  from  London  273  miles;  from  Edinburgh  123; 
from  Glasgow  158;  and  from  Carlisle  57.  The  place 
upon  which  it  stands  formed  the  eastern  termination 
of  tlie  rampart  erected  by  order  of  the  emperor 
Adrian,  A.D.  120,  to  defend  the  Roman  province 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Caledonians  ;  and  the  town 
is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  a  bridge  over  the 
river,  built  by  the  same  emperor,  and  called  from  his 
family  name  Pons  /Elii.  Roman  coins  and  other  an- 
tiquities have  been  discovered  here  at  different  peri- 
ods. When  the  Anglo-Saxons  had  expelled  the  Bri- 
tons from  this  part  of  the  country,  they  founded  here 
the  kingdom  of  Bernicia,  and  on  their  conversion  to 
Christianity,  this  place  was  called  Moncastcr  or  Monk- 
Chester,  from  its  being  the  residence  of  monks,  who 
at  length  deserted  it  in  consequence  of  the  incursions 
of  the  Danes.  It  subsequently  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Scots,  but  on  the  conquest  of  England  by 
William  duke  of  Normandy,  it  was  recovered,  and  m 
castle  being  erected  here  by  Robert,  the  eldest  son  of 
William  I.,  the  name  of  tlie  place  was  changed  to  its 
present  designation.  The  town  appears  to  have  been 
encompassed  with  a  wall  as  early  as  the  reign  of  John, 
who  granted  a  charter  to  the  inhabitants ;  but  the 
oldest  charter  extant  is  said  to  be  that  of  Henry  III., 
who,  in  123H,  bestowed  on  the  townsmen  Ute  right  of 
digging  in  the  vicinity  for  coal  and  stone.  In  tlie 
reign  of  Edward  I.,  Newcastle  was  taken  and  burned 
by  the  Scots,  and  one  of  tlie  burgesses  was  made  a 
prisoner,  who,  being  a  rich  man,  paid  his  ransom, 
and  on  his  return  home  commenced  rebuilding  the 
tnrtificatious,  to  the  expense  of  which  he  largely  con- 
tributed, and  they  were  completed  by  the  inliabitants 
in  general,  encouraged  by  the  king,  who  united  to 
the  town  tlie  hamlet  of  Paropedon,  or  Pandon,  which 
was  included  within  the  walls.  This  rampart  is  said 
to  have  been  twelve  feet  high,  and  eight  in  thickness, 
strengtlieued  with  several  towers,  and  furnished  with 
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seven  pstr-s  ;  besides  which  the  place  was  defended 
try  a  wide  fosse  or  ditch.  Newcastle,  at  this  early 
period,  had  become  one  of  the  principal  commercial 
ports  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  appears  from  authentic 
documents,  that  in  1280  the  revenues  of  the  town  had 
risen  to  JC2O0  a  year,  a  considerable  sum  at  that  pe- 
riod. Thai  income  was  chiefly  derived  from  munici- 
pal duties  on  coal,  the  use  of  which  for  fuel  did  not 
however  become  general  till  long  subsequently  to  this 
period.  In  1346  seventeen  ships  and  314  mariners 
were  furnished  from  this  port,  on  the  requisition  of 
Edward  III.,  for  the  siege  of  Calais.  The  situation 
<«*  Newcastle,  near  the  borders  of  Scotland,  exposed 
U.  to  repeated  attacks  during  the  wars  between  the 
two  kingdoms.  On  the  insurrection  of  the  Scots 
xraiast  the  authority  of  Charles  I.,  they  invaded 
England,  and  took  possession  of  this  place  in  1640. 
This  was  a  prelude  to  the  civil  war,  during  which 
Newcastle  was  garrisoned  by  the  royalists,  but  it  was 
agaiu  taken  by  the  Scots,  then  in  alliance  with  the 
parliament,  after  a  long  siege  in  1064. 

The  town  of  Newcastle,  including  those  parts 
without  the  walla,  extends  about  two  miles  along  the 
Uaik  of  the  Tyne,  and  one  mile  from  the  river  side 
u 'wards  the  north  and  north-west ;  the  ground  being 
uneven,  but  rising  as  it  recedes  from  the  river.  Many 
of  the  houses  are  built  of  stone,  and  the  others  of 
brick ;  the  streets  near  the  Tyne,  which  are  the  most 
luoent,  are  narrow,  steep,  and  irregular ;  aad  the 
buildings  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  are  extremely 
crowded,  but  many  modern  improvements  have  taken 
place  ;  some  of  the  streets  have  been  widened,  and 
■  considerable  number  of  new  ones  have  been  erected, 
especially  in  the  northern  and  western  quarters  of  Uie 
town.    Among  the  principal  streets  may  be  reckon- 
ed Westtate  street,  Percy  street,  Northumberland 
street,  Pilgrim  street,  Mosley  street,  and  Dean 
street.    Besides  the  churches,  there  are  several  pub- 
lic edifice*  of  importance.    The  mansion  house,  or 
uthcial  residence  of  the.  mayor,  was  built  in  1691. 
I  be  trinity  house,  erected  in  1605,  consists  of  a  hall, 
ejtapel,  and  apartments  for  poor  brethren,  belonging 
to  a  society  anciently  called  the  Guild,  or  fraternity 
of  the  Blessed  Trinity.   The  exchange  and  town- 
rvurt  is  a  noble  structure,  erected  in  1668 ;  but  it 
received  considerable  alterations.    The  new 
of  justice  for  the  county  of  Northumberland 
form  oblong  quadrangles ;  the  ground-floor,  partly 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  containing  cells  for 
criminals ;  and  on  the  upper  floor  are  au  entrance- 
hall,  grand  jury  room,  law  courts,  rooms  for  the 
judges,  &c    The  north  elevation  of  this  building  has 
a  Grecian  Doric  tetrastyle  portico ;  and  the  south 
elevation  has  a  portico  also  of  the  Grecian  Doric 
order,  copied  from  the  Parthenon  at  Athens.  Tlie 
assembly  moms,  to  which  are  attached  a  news-room 
and  a  library,  constitute  a  handsome  and  commodious 
wiifice,  erected  in  1774.   The  theatre  royal,  which 
n  a  neat  and  convenient  structure,  appropriately 
decorated,  was  opened  in  1788.   The  bridge  over 
the  Tyne  was  erected  in  the  place  of  a  former  bridge, 
•lestroyed  by  the  great  inundation  in  November,  1771. 
»>n  an  eminence  commanding  Uie  town  are  the  re- 
ruuos  of  the  ancient  castle.    The  great  tower  is 
about  eighty  feet  high,  and  sixty-four  feet  by  fifty-four 
b  extent  outside  the  walls,  which  are  fourteen  feet 
in  thickness.   None  of  the  town  gates  remain  stand- 
ing, except  Newgate,  which  has  been  used  as  the 
borough  prison ;  but  there  is  a  new  gaol  and  house 
of  correction  in  Carliol  street. 

Newcastle  is  distinguished  by  several  institutions 
for  die  advancement  and  diffusion  of  knowledge,  as 
the  literary  and  philosophical  society,  established  in 
1603;  the  literary,  scientific,  and  mechanical  in- 
MHutiou.  where  lectures  are  delivered  on  natural 
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philosophy,  chemistry,  &c.  ;  the  society  of  antiqua- 
ries, founded  in  1813,  a  principal  object  of  which  is 
that  of  forming  a  collection  of  archaeological  curiosi- 
ties discovered  in  the  counties  of  Northumberland  and 
Durham;  the  botanical  and  horticultural  society, 
Pilgrim  street;  and  the  Newcastle  institution  fur 
promoting  the  fine  arts,  in  Blackett  street.  There 
is  a  valuable  public  library  at  St  Nicholas'  church, 
founded  by  the  Rev.  Dr  Tomlinson ;  at  the  infirmary 
is  a  medical  library  ;  and  there  are  some  others. 

The  importance  and  prosperity  of  Newcastle  have 
chiefly  originated  from  the  coal  trade,  for  the  prose- 
cution of  which  Uie  town  is  admirably  situated  on  the 
bank  of  a  navigable  river,  and  in  the  midst  of  one  of 
the  most  extensive  coal-fields  in  Great  Britain,  or 
perliaps  any  part  of  the  world.  Coal  is  scarcely 
mentioned  in  history  till  after  the  grant  of  Henry  111. 
relative  to  the  right  of  digging  for  coal  in  1239  ;  but 
thirty-six  years  after  that  period,  the  commerce  in 
tliis  article  had  become  very  considerable,  and  it  con- 
tinued perpetually  increasing,  notwithstanding  the 
prejudice  against  using  coal  for  fuel  was  so  greut, 
that  in  1306  It  was  prohibited  in  London  under  severe 
penalties.  This  prohibition  was  subsequently  re- 
moved, and  it  appears,  from  Rymer's  Foedera,  the 
trade  in  coal  between  Newcastle  and  Loudon  was 
authorised  by  government  in  1381.  In  Uie  latter  end 
of  Uie  reign  of  ElixabeUi  Uie  duty  of  4d.  a  chaldron 
on  coal  exported  from  NewcasUe  produced  annually 
Uie  sum  of  £10,000.  In  1699  two  thirds  of  Uie  coal 
trade  of  England  belonged  to  this  town,  whence 300,000 
chaldrons  a  year  were  sent  to  Uie  metropolis ;  ami 
600  vessels  of  eighty  chaldrons  burden  each,  togeUter 
with  4600  men,  were  employed  in  carrying  on  litis 
commerce.  The  quantity  of  coal  shipped  from  New- 
casUe in  1791  was  404,367  chaldrons,  sent  coastwise ; 
and  45,702,  over  sea  ;  in  1801,  452,092,  sent  coast- 
wise; and  60,401,  over  sea;  in  1811,  634,371,  sent 
coastwise;  and  18,054,  over  sea;  in  1821,692,321, 
sent  coastwise  ;  and  48,097,  over  sea ;  and  in  1826, 
800,437,  sent  coastwise  ;  and  62,620,  over  sea.  In 
1832,  Uie  quanUty  of  chaldrons  shipped  was  748,348, 
and  the  port  dues  amounted  to  £7,062.  It  is  proper 
to  observe  that  Uie  NewcasUe  chaldron,  by  which  Uie 
preceding  quantities  are  estimated,  is  nearly  equal  to 
two  chaldrons  London  measure.  Coal  is  conveyed 
from  Uie  pits  to  Uie  river  side  generally  by  means  of 
railways,  and  thence  carried  to  Uie  vessels  in  which 
it  is  exported,  in  keels  or  long-boats,  manned  by 
keelmen. 

Besides  coal,  Uie  exports  are  cinders,  glass,  earth- 
enware, cast  and  wrought  iron  and  steel ;  pig,  sheet, 
and  red  and  white  lead,  lead  shot,  painters'  colours, 
tar,  copperas,  sal-ammoniac,  lamp-black,  grindstones, 
flag-stones,  fire-stones,  bricks,  canvass,  soap,  &c.  The 
principal  articles  of  import  are  corn,  clover,  and  oUier 
seeds,  flax,  hemp,  linen  yarn,  wine,  spirits,  fruit, 
sugar,  tobacco,  barilla,  butter,  cheese,  tallow,  hides, 
skins,  oak  bark,  coffee,  mahogany,  and  other  woods, 
staves,  tar,  iron,  &c.  &c.  The  manufactures  of  New- 
casUe and  its  vicinity  are  numerous  and  extensive, 
amongst  which  the  principal  are  Uie  iron  and  glass 
works  ;  Uie  latter  being  of  high  importance,  and  lung 
reckoned  so,  as  contributing  an  immense  duty  to 
Uie  revenue.  The  foundertea,  soaperies,  brewer- 
ies, potteries,  roperies,  sail-cloth  manufactories,  and 
tanneries,  are  very  large.  Here  are,  besides,  salt, 
lead,  and  chemical  works ;  several  of  the  chimneys 
erected  at  these  works  are  very  lofty,  one  of  thein 
being  257  feet  high,  and  a  shot  tower,  175  feet  high  ; 
here  are  also  corn,  mustard,  and  paper  mills,  malt- 
kilns  ;  and  colour  and  glue  manufactories. 

Newcastle  has  received  no  fewer  than  thirty  six 
royal  charters  from  various  successive  monarchs.  com- 
mencing wiUi  the  one  granted  by  William  Kufus,  in 
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1087 ;  the  but  bestowed  by  James  I.  in  1604.  Quar- 
ter sessions  are  held  before  the  mayor,  recorder,  and 
aldermen,  four  times  a  year ;  the  assies  for  the  county, 
in  March  and  August;  a  court  of  requests  monthly, 
for  disposing  of  cluinis  under  forty  shillings  ;  a  may- 
or's court,  every  Monday,  for  the  determining  of  civil 
actions  between  freemen  only,  and  a  county  court, 
every  fourth  Wednesday,  liefore  the  under  sheriff; 
the  other  courts  are  a  court  of  common  council,  court 
of  guild,  and  a  court  of  admiralty.  Newcastle  re- 
turns two  members  to  the  British  parliament.  Before 
the  passing  of  the  reform  bill,  the  number  of  free- 
men entitled  to  vote  was  estimated  at  about  6,000  ; 
but  under  the  new  bill  that  privilege  is  vested  only 
in  the  burgesses  residing  within  seven  miles  of  the 
borough,  and  the  resident  householders  paying  a  rent 
of  £10  annually,  and  upward*. 

The  four  parish  churches  of  Newcastle  are  respec- 
tively dedicated  to  St  Andrew,  St  Nicholas,  All 
Saints,  and  St  John.  St  Andrew's  church  at  the 
top  of  Newgate  street,  is  the  oldest  sacred  edifice  in 
Newcastle.  St  Nicholas  is  a  beautiful  erection, 
founded  in  1091.  All  Saints,  at  the  foot  of  Pilgrim 
street,  is  a  modern  structure,  with  an  elegant  spire. 
St  John's  church,  in  Westgate  street,  is  of  ancient 
date,  built  about  the  latter  end  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury. The  chape  Li  of  ease  are,  St  Ann's,  on  the  new 
road,  subject  to  All  Saints  church;  and  another, 
dedicated  to  St  Thomas,  at  Rarras  bridge  :  the  latter 
forms  a  most  prominent  arcttitectural  ornament  to  the 
town ;  it  is  adorned  with  a  light  picturesque  tower, 
140  feet  in  height,  rising  above  the  surrounding  trees. 
The  architecture  is  of  the  early  English  style  ;  it  was 
finished  in  1830,  from  the  designs  of  Mr  Dobson,  a 
talented  architect  of  this  town.  The  dissenters  here 
are  an  exceedingly  numerous  and  influential  body ; 
and  so  great  is  their  preponderance,  that  out  of  thirty 
places  of  worship,  no  fewer  than  twenty-four  are 
occupied  by  congregations  not  in  connexion  with  the 
establishnd  church,  including  those  belonging  to  the 
church  of  Scotland,  the  Roman  catholic  church,  and 
the  society  of  friends:  the  others  comprise  almost 
every  other  sect  of  dissenters. 

The  public  schools  are,  the  royal  grammar-school, 
founded  in  1525 :  several  other  endowed  charity 
schools,  besides  those  attached  to  the  various  places 
of  worship ;  and  there  are  upwards  of  twenty  Sunday 
schools,  which  give  instruction  to  nearly  four  thousand 
children. 

The  market  accommodations  here  are  upon  a  most 
ample  and  convenient  scale,  and  the  several  places 
allotted  for  the  sale  of  butchers'  meat,  corn,  fish,  and 
v  egctables,  are  well  adapted  for  the  sale  and  purchase 
of  these  various  commodities.  The  market-days  are 
Tuesday  and  Saturday,  and  are  numerously  attended 
by  farmers,  gratters,  and  corn  merchants.  There  are 
two  fairs  in  the  year,  vis.  on  the  28th  of  August  and 
29th  of  October,  of  nine  days'  duration  each,  at  which 
prodigious  numbers  of  horses  and  all  kinds  of  cattle 
are  brought,  and  large  quantities  of  woollen  cloths. 
The  four  parishes  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne  (including 
those  ports  of  the  parishes  of  St  Andrew's,  All  Saints7, 
and  St  John's,  which  extend  beyond  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  town),  contained,  by  the  parliamentary  returns 
for  1821,  43,507  inhabitants,  and  by  those  for  1831, 
55,922  persons. 

Gateshead,  an  ancient  borough  and  parish,  compre- 
hended in  Chester  ward,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  is 
situated  on  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tyne,  opposite 
to  Newcastle,  a  communication  with  which  town  is 
effected  by  means  of  a  handsome  stone  bridge.  The 
history  and  trade  of  Gateshead  is  so  intimately  con- 
nected with  Newcastle,  that,  with  the  exception  of  its 
religious  estahl  i slunejits.  government,  nnd  local  foun- 
Sp,  little  remains  to  be  noticed  of  the  town.  By 


the  reform  bill,  fiatesliead  was  placed  in  schedule 
D,  which  conferred  upon  it  the  right  of  returning  one 
member  to  the  British  parliament.  Here  are  several 
benevolent  institutions,  alms-houses,  and  diarity 
schools  ;  and  an  hospital  for  thirteen  poor  brethren, 
called  St  James'  hospital.  A  shoe  fair  is  held  here 
in  November.  The  parish  of  Gateshead  (including 
Gateshead  fell),  contained,  by  the  returns  for  1821, 
11,767  inhabitants,  and  by  those  for  1831,  15,177. 

NEWCOME,  William,  an  English  prelate,  born 
in  1729.  His  father  procured  him  a  scbolarstup  at 
Pembroke  college,  in  the  university  of  Oxford.  From 
this  society  he  removed  on  a  fellowship  to  Hertford 
college,  of  which  he  became  tutor.  In  1765,  he 
went  to  Ireland,  in  the  capacity  of  chaplain  to  the 
lord-lieutenant,  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  became 
successively  bishop  of  Droroore,  Ossory,  and  Water' 
ford.  In  1795,  earl  Fiuwilliam,  the  then  viceroy, 
translated  him  to  the  primacy.  Archbishop  New- 
come  was  the  author  of  a  great  variety  of  theological 
tracts,  tile  principal  of  which  are  a  Revision  of  the 
English  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  (8vo,  2 
vols.)  ;  an  Attempt  towards  an  improved  Version  of 
the  Book  of  Esekiel ;  a  similar  attempt  with  respect 
to  the  twelve  minor  prophets ;  on  the  Harmony  of 
the  Gospels;  an  Historical  View  of  the  English 
Translations  of  the  Bible  (8vo) ;  on  our  Lord's  con- 
duct as  a  divine  Teacher ;  a  Review  of  the  chief 
difficulties  in  the  Gospel  Account  of  the  Resurrection 
of  our  Lord,  and  on  the  Duration  of  our  Lord  9 
Ministry.    His  death  took  place  in  1800. 

NEWCOMMEN,  Thomas;  a  practical  philoso- 
pher, distinguished  for  his  successful  efforts  towards 
the  improvement  of  the  steam-engine.  He  was  a 
locksmith  at  Dartmouth,  in  Devonshire,  towards  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  ;  and  notwithstand- 
ing his  humble  situation,  be  engaged  in  scientific 
researches,  and  carried  ou  a  correspondence  with  his 
celebrated  countryman,  doctor  Robert  Hooke,  to 
whom  be  communicated  his  projects  and  inventions. 
Newcommen,  having  had  his  attention  excited  by  the 
schemes  and  observations  of  Uie  marquis  of  Worces- 
ter, the  French  philosopher  Papin,  and  by  captain 
Savary's  proposal  to  employ  the  power  of  steam  in 
draining  the  mines  of  Cornwall,  conceived  the  idea 
of  producing  a  vacuum  below  the  piston  of  a  steam- 
engine,  after  it  had  been  raised  by  the  expansive 
force  of  the  elastic  vapour,  which  he  effected  by  the 
injection  of  cold  water  to  condense  the  vapour.  Thus 
an  important  step  towards  the  construction  of  the 
very  powerful  instrument  in  question,  appears  to  have 
been  owing  to  the  ingenuity  of  Newcommen,  who,  in 
conjunction  with  captain  Savary  and  John  Cowley, 
took  out  a  patent  for  the  invention  in  1705.  To 
Walt,  of  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  of  Birmingham, 
the  world  is  indebted  for  the  extraordinary  advances 
towards  perfection,  subsequently  made  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  steam-engine  (q.  v.) 

NEW  ENGLAND.  (See  the  article  England, 
Neve,  for  a  few  general  remarks  on  tin's  subject.)  In 
1606,  the  portion  of  North  America  lying  between 
the  34th  and  45th  degrees  of  latitude  was  divided  by 
James  1.  into  two  parts,  called  North  and  South  Vir- 
ginia, and  granted  to  two  companies.  The  London 
company  were  authorised  to  make  settlements  .any 
where  between  34°  and  41°  (see  f  'irginia),  and  the 
Plymouth  company  received  the  same  privilege  in 
regard  to  the  country  between  38°  and  45*.  In 
1614,  captain  Smith  having  examined  the  coasts  of 
North  Virginia,  made  a  map  of  the  country,  and  pre- 
sented it  to  prince  Charles,  who  changed  the  naui« 
to  New  England.  I  u  t  b20,  a  new  patent  was  granted 
to  the  Plymouth  company,  comprehending  that  part 
of  the  country  lying  between  40"  and  48"  from  N.  ui 
S.,  and  extending  throughout  the  main  land,  from  sea 
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to  sea*,  under  Ute  name  tif  New  England  in  America.  I 
This  iKiue  has,  ever  since,  continued  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  country  lying  east  of  New  York ;  and 
although  it  has  never  formed  a  political  whole,  yet 
a*  Ute  most  of  the  colonies  which  were  planted  in  it, 
w*re  founded  on  the  tame  principles  of  government, 
by  men  of  similar  political  and  religious  views  and 
diameter,  and  have  ever  been  closely  associated  with 
other,  and  in  many  respects  differed,  and  still 
■',  from  the  other  colonies  and  states,  in  their 
institutions  and  internal  organization,  we  have  thought 
•*  best  to  give  a  connected  view  of  their  history, 
urnier  this  general  head.   The  geographical  and  sta- 
tistical details  will  be  found  under  the  appropriate 
1**3 'is.  The  govern  menu  of  the  New  England  colonies 
wit  charter-governments,  while  those  of  tlie  other 
commies  were  royal  or  proprietary  ;  the  government 
and  ownership  of  the  country  was  in  the  colonists, 
*i«iie,  in  the' other  colonies,  they  were  both  in  the 
own  or  proprietors,  or  the  government  was  vested 
in  the  former,  while  the  property  of  the  colony  was 
in  the  latter.     The  New  England  colonists  were 
Puritans  (q.  v.), — a  party  which  no  less  strenuously 
1  civil  than  religious  liberty ;  and  the  events 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  brought  out 
&  large  number  of  republicans  to  join  them.  The 
early  and  general  provision  for  common  education,  in 
New  England,  was  another  peculiarity  of  that  part 
of  the  country.    In  ten  years  after  tlie  settlement  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  Harvard  college  was  established. 
In  1647,  the  legislature  of  that  province  passed  a 
law,  requiring  every  town  with  fifty  families  to  pro- 
vide a  school;  and  a  similar  law  was  adopted  in  Con- 
necticut, in  1660.   Provisions  of  the  same  nature  were 
made  in  New  Haven  and  Plymouth.  These  laws  laid 
the  I u initiation  of  the  New  England  system  of  free 
schools.    The  organization  of  the  church  government 
is  entirely  democratical,  and  the  municipal  system  is, 
in  many  respects,  peculiar. 

The  first  settlements  on  the  coast  of  Maine  were 
among  the  earliest  in  New  England.  Martin  Pring, 
su  English  navigator,  visited  its  shores  in  the  years 
|tJU3  and  1606,  and  obtained  some  knowledge  of  its 
hvers  and  bays,  and  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 
which  he  communicated  to  the  patrons  of  American 
discovery  and  colonization.  The  Plymouth  company 
were,  in  consequence,  led  to  attempt  a  settlement  at 
the  month  of  the  Kennebec,  in  1607,  which,  however, 
proved  alxirtive,  from  the  occurrence  of  accidental 
circumstances  of  an  unfavourable  character.  One  of 
the  most  tealnus  supporters  of  this  enterprise,  Sir 
r  erdinando  Gorges,  urged  his  associates  to  repeat  the 
experiment,  but  without  success.  "  Finding,"  says 
lie.  **  1  could  no  longer  be  seconded  by  others,  I 
bvcaaae  an  owner  of  a  ship  myself,  fit  for  that  employ- 
ment, and,  under  colour  of  fishing  and  trade,  I  got  a 
master  and  company  for  her,  to  which  I  sent  Vines 
and  others,  my  own  servants,  with  their  provisions, 
for  trade  and  discovery,  appointing  them  to  leave 
the  ship  and  the  ship's  company  to  follow  their  busi- 
ness in  the  usual  place."  After  continuing  this  pri- 
vate course  of  discovery  several  years,  Gorges,  con- 
jointly with  Mason,  in  1622,  obtained  from  the 
council  of  Plymouth  (of  which  they  both  were  mem- 
bers), a  grant  of  tlie  territory  lying  between  the 
river*  Memmac  and  Kennebec.  The  next  year,  in 
ciinnexjun  with  other  adventurers,  they  sent  over  a 
number  of  colonist*,  who  commenced  tlie  settlements 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pascataqua  Several  patents  of 
inferior  extent,  comprised  within  the  limits  of  (Jorges 
and  Mawm's  grant,  were  issued  by  tlie  council  a  few 
yearn  after.  Of  these,  two  were  situated  at  tlie  mouth 
of  Saco  river,  in  1630,  where  a  permanent  colony  was 
planted  the  same  year,  under  the  direction  of  Richard 
Viae*,  one  of  the  patentees,  and  a  former  agent  of 


Gorges.  The  following  year,  a  tract,  comprehend- 
ing the  peninsula  on  which  the  flourishing  town  of 
Portland  now  stands,  was  conveyed,  by  tlie  council, 
to  two  merchants  of  Plymouth  (Eng.),  who  established 
a  trading-house  on  an  island  near  Portland  harbour, 
and  promoted  the  settlement  of  the  neighbouring 
coast  The  colonists  came  chiefly  from  the  south- 
west of  England,  and  were  accompanied  by  clergy- 
men of  the  established  church;  whence  the  settlements 
found  little  favour  in  the  eyes  of  the  Massachusetts 
planters.  Farther  eastward,  without  tlie  limits  of 
Gorges,  was  tlie  Peuiaquid  patent,  issued  in  1631,  to 
several  persons  belonging  to  Bristol,  one  of  whom 
was  the  mayor  of  that  city.  This  tract,  lying  about 
thirty  miles  east  of  the  Kennebec,  had  been  the  sub- 
ject of  an  Indian  conveyance  in  1625,  at  which  date 
its  settlement  was  commenced.  Pemaquid  {now 
Bristol)  must  be  regarded,  therefore,  as  the  oldest 
permanent  settlement  in  Maine.  In  1635,  tlie  coun- 
cil conveyed  to  Gorges  a  separate  title  to  the  portion 
of  tlie  former  grant  east  of  tlie  Pascataqua,  having 
previously  confirmed  Mason  in  the  possession  of  the 
western  part,  from  whom  it  had  received  the  name 
of  New  Hampshire.  Gorges,  in  like  manner,  con- 
ferred the  name  of  New  Somersetshire  on  his  grant, 
in  compliment  to  tlie  county  of  his  birth,  and  took 
immediate  measures  for  organising  a  government. 
Captain  William  Gorges  came  over  for  this  purpose, 
with  commissions  to  several  gentlemen  resident  in 
the  province,  seven  of  whom  assembled  at  Saco, 
March  25,  1636,  received  from  the  inhabitants  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  proprietor's  jurisdiction,  and 
attended,  for  some  days,  to  the  hearing  of  cases  in 
dispute,  besides  exercising  a  cognisance  of  criminal 
offences.  For  some  reason,  tiiere  appears  not  to 
have  been  a  perfect  acquiescence  on  die  part  of  all 
the  people  under  this  early  administration  ;  for,  tlie 
following  year,  governor  VVinthrop  and  others,  of 
Massachusetts,  received  authority  from  Gorges,  "  to 
govern  his  province  of  New  Somersetshire,  and 
withal  to  oversee  his  servants  and  private  affairs." 
It  is  not  improbable,  liowever,  that  this  commission 
resulted  from  the  artful  and  false  representations  of 
a  malcontent,  who  had  gone  to  England  with  com- 
plaints of  the  commissioners,  and  returned  with  this 
order,  which  the  Massachusetts  magistrates  wisely 
disregarded.  On  obtaining  a  royal  charter,  confirm- 
ing the  grant  of  the  council,  and  conferring  tlie 
powers  of  lord  palatine,  as  exercised  by  the  bishop 
of  Durham,  upon  himself,  Gorges  appointed  a  new 
board  of  counsellors  for  tlie  government  of  his  pro- 
vince, tlie  name  of  which  was  now  changed  to  Maine. 
The  first  general  court,  under  this  charter,  was  held 
at  Saco,  June  25,  1640,  at  which  Ute  inhabitants  of 
the  several  plantations,  being  summoned,  appeared, 
and  renewed  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  lord  pro- 
prietor. The  arrival  of  Thomas  Gorges,  Esq.,  with 
the  commission  of  governor,  occurred  the  same  year. 
He  presided  at  tlie  second  session  of  the  court,  in 
Septemlier,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  the  city  of 
Gorgeana  (now  the  town  of  York),  of  which  he  was 
likewise  mayor.  In  the  mean  time,  tlie  progress  of 
tlie  civil  war  in  England  was  becoming  ruinous  to 
those  who  adhered  to  the  side  of  the  crown  ;  and  Sir 
Ferdinnudo,  in  common  with  oilier  royalists,  found 
himself  unable  to  breast  tlie  storm.  Being  taken 
prisoner,  on  tlie  surrender  of  Bristol  to  the  parlia- 
mentary forces,  in  1645,  lie  soon  after  died,  at  an 
advanced  age,  leaving  his  estate  to  his  son.  John 
(Jorges,  Esq.  The  governor  returned  to  England  in 
1643,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Mr  Vines, 
during  whose  brief  administration  n  title  to  a  large 
portion  of  the  province,  called  the  Plough  Patent, 
which  had  lieen  granted  hy  tlie  council  of  Ply- 
mouth, in  1630,  was  revived  by  colonel  Alexamitr 
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Rigby,  a  member  of  the  long- parliament,  from 
Lancashire,  who  had  purchased  it  from  the  paten, 
tees.  This  claim  embraced  a  tract  forty  miles  square, 
in  the  most  settled  part  of  the  province,  and  respect- 
ed not  only  the  soil,  but  also  Uie  jurisdiction  of 
the  towns  comprehended  within  its  limits.  Colonel 
Rigby  sent  over,  as  his  ngent  and  deputy-governor, 
Mr  George  Cleaves,  who  had  been  lung  a  resident 
in  the  province,  and  was  probably  the  cause  of  the 
resuscitation  of  this  obsolete  title.  Cleaves  sum- 
moned a  court  at  Gasco  (now  Portland),  in  1644,  in 
the  name  of  Rigbjr,  as  •«  lord  proprietor  and  president 
of  the  province  of  Lygonia,"  as  the  Plough  Patent 
was  denominated  by  its  new  proprietor.  The 
inhabitants  seem  generally  to  have  opposed  the 
pretensions  of  Rigby;  but  Mr  Vines,  yielding  to  the 
storm,  and  gaining  no  intelligence  from  Gorges, 
resigned  his  commission,  and  removed,  with  his 
family,  to  the  island  of  Barbadoes,  to  which  great 
numbers  of  royalists  flocked,  at  that  period.  Soon 
after  (in  1646),  the  claims  of  Rigby  were  recognised 
by  the  commissioners  for  foreign  plantations,  in 
Kn  gland,  and  the  government  of  Lygonia  became 
regularly  established.  The  small  number  of  towns 
and  plantations  remaining  within  the  limits  of  Maine, 
as  now  restricted,  elected  Kdw.  Godfrey,  Esq.,  of 
Gorgeana,  their  governor;  and,  in  1650,  fearing 
they  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritan 
colonies,  petitioned  parliament  to  constitute  them  a 
distinct  jurisdiction,  "  a  part  of  the  commonwealth  of 
England,  that  they  and  their  posterity  might  enjoy 
the  immunities  and  privileges  of  free  born  English- 
men," but  without  success.  Their  apprehensions 
were  soon  realised:  in  1668,  the  colony  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  laid  claim  to  the  greater  part  of  Maine, 
under  the  pretence  that  it  was  embraced  within 
the  limits  of  their  patent,  and  proceeded  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  the  towns,  notwithstanding 
the  well-founded  and  manly  protests  of  governor 
(iodfrey.  Lygonia,  likewise,  being  left,  by  the 
death  of  Rigby,  in  a  defenceless  condition,  was 
brought  within  the  Massachusetts  charter,  although 
its  towns  were  not  all  reduced  to  submission  until 
1658.  The  royal  commissioners,  who  were  sent  to 
New  England  soon  after  the  restoration  of  Charles 
II.,  visited  Maine  in  the  summer  of  1665,  and  issued 
a  proclamation,  declaring  the  province  to  be  under 
the  protection  and  government  of  the  king,  and 
designating  several  gentlemen  as  magistrates  for  the 
administration  of  aftairs,  until  the  further  pleasure  of 
the  crown  should  be  known.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  the  commissioners  left  New  England,  before 
the  authorities  of  Massachusetts,  with  the  aid  of  a 
military  force,  resumed  their  sway  in  the  province, 
to  which  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  yield  an 
unwilling  submission.  The  legal  proprietor,  F. 
(I orges,  Esq.,  a  grandson  of  the  original  patentee, 
at  length  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  restitution  of  his 
title,  by  a  formal  adjudication  at  Uie  palace  of 
Whitehall,  where  agents  appeared  on  the  part  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  in  obedience  to  a  royal  order; 
but,  unwilling  to  renounce  her  hold  upon  the  pro- 
vince, the  colony  had  instructed  her  agents  to  pur- 
chase the  title  from  Gorges,  in  case  the  decision  was 
in  his  favour;  and  accordingly,  contrary  to  the 
wishes  of  the  inhabitants,  and  not  without  exciting 
the  displeasure  of  the  crown,  the  proprietor  was 
induced  to  part  with  his  title  to  the  province  for  the 
sum  of  £1250.  This  transaction  took  place  March 
15.  1677— S.  After  the  purchase,  instead  of  con- 
tinuing possession  under  the  colour  of  a  right 
derived  from  their  patent,  the  governor  and  council 
of  Massachusetts  Bay,  by  a  proclamation  addressed 
lo  the  freeholders  of  the  province  of  Maine,  dated  nl 
York,  March  17,  1679—80,  declared  themselves  to 


be  the  lawful  assigns  of  Sir  P.  Gorges,  Kt,  and, 
"to  the  end  that  the  above-named  province  might 
be  protected  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  just  rights  and 
privileges,  according  to  the  rules  of  his  majesty's 
royal  charter,  granted  unto  the  above-named  Sir  F. 
Gorges,  Kt.,"  proceeded  to  organise  a  provincial  juris- 
diction. The  government  established  at  that  time 
was  composed  of  a  president,  a  deputy-president,  an 
assistant,  eight  justices,  and  an  elective  general 
court,  which  continued  to  be  exercised,  with  the 
exception  of  the  period  of  Andres's  administration 
over  New  England,  until  1692,  when,  by  the  new 
charter  of  Massachusetts.  Maine  was  constituted  a 
county,  with  the  name  of  York,  or  Yorkshire.  This 
arrangement  lasted,  without  any  change,  till  1760. 
when  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and  Lincoln  were 
incorporated,  and  the  county  of  York  was  reduced 
to  nearly  its  present  limits.  After  the  independence 
of  the  colonies  was  established,  Maine  was  styled  a 
district,  although  its  connexion  with  Massachusetts 
remained  the  same,  until  it  was  erected  into  an  inde- 
pendent state,  in  1820.  The  extent  of  the  province 
of  Gorges  was  probably  about  one  third  of  the  terri- 
tory of  the  state,  the  other  portions  beingderived  to 
Massachusetts  by  the  charter  of  1692.  The  ancient 
settlement  of  Pemaquid  (now  Bristol),  long  regarded 
as  the  ultima  Thule  of  New  England,  was  almost  the 
only  post  of  importance,  east  oftbe  Kennebec,  before 
that  date.  The  French  province  of  Acadie,  so 
indefinite  in  its  original  asserted  limits,  was  finally 
restricted,  on  the  west,  to  the  river  Pemaquid  ;  but 
even  this  reduced  demand  of  territory  was  resisted 
by  the  English  government;  and,  in  the  year  1664, 
the  country  from  Pemaquid  to  the  river  St  Croix  was 
included  in  the  well  known  patent  of  Charles  II.  to 
his  brother,  the  duke  of  York  (afterwards  James  II.) 
This  part  of  Maine  was  thus  united,  in  its  govern- 
ment, with  New  York,  and  received  the  name  of  the 
county  of  Cornwall.  A  strong  fortress  was  built  at 
Pemaquid,  for  the  protection  of  the  inhabitants ;  and 
considerable  numbers  of  emigrants,  encouraged  by 
the  governors  of  New  York,  established  themselves 
on  different  points  of  the  coasL  The  settlements 
were  chiefly  about  the  river  Sheepscot ;  but  the 
ravages  of  the  Indians  prevented  their  growth,  and 
finally  occasioned  the  total  dispersion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, for  a  considerable  period.  The  duke  of  York's 
title  ceased  on  his  dethronement  as  king  of  England  • 
and,  as  already  stated,  the  charter  of  king  William 
vested  the  territory  in  Massachusetts.  After  the 
termination  of  Indian  hostilities,  and  the  reduction 
of  Canada,  these  lands  were  again  taken  up  by 
numerous  settlers,  and,  from  that  period  to  the 
present,  this  portion  of  Maine  has  been  constantly 
advancing  in  improvement  and  cultivation,  notwith- 
standing the  perplexities  and  serious  difficulties, 
occasioned,  for  a  long  time,  by  conflicting  and  unset- 
tled titles  to  the  right  of  the  soiL  Such  is  a  brief 
view  of  the  civil  history  of  Maine,  concerning  which 
the  little  information  to  be  gleaned  from  writers  on 
New  England,  is  lamentably  detective  in  accuracy, 
as  well  as  amount.  A  personal  and  careful  inspec- 
tion of  unpublished  records  and  documents,  enables 
the  writer  to  speak  of  this  subject  with  confidence. 

The  next  colony  was  that  of  Plymouth,  founded  by 
a  small  body  of  Puritans,  who  had  left  England  in 
1606,  on  account  of  the  persecutions  to  which  they 
were  there  exposed,  and  taken  refuge  hi  Holland. 
During  a  residence  of  eleven  years  in  Leyden,  their 
number  was  increased  by  other  emigrants  from  Eng- 
land ;  and,  finding  themselves  subject  to  many  incon- 
veniences, on  accnuut  of  their  ignorance  of  the  lan- 
guage and  aversion  to  the  manners  of  the  Dutch, 
they  determined  to  remove  to  America.  They 
accordingly  obtained  a  patent  from  the  South  Vir- 
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cini*  company,  and  chartered  two  small  vessels, 
in  one  of  which  they  sailed  from  DelfUiaven  July 
22,  1620,  and  joined  the  otlier  at  Southampton. 
After  being  repeatedly  obliged  to  put  in  to  land,  on 
account  of  the  leaky  condition  of  one  of  ttie  vessels, 
they  finally  set  sail  from  Plymouth  (September  6) 
with  only  one  Teasel,  the  Mayflower,  and,  November 
made  the  land  at  cape  Cod.  Finding  that  they 
were  without  the  limits  of  the  South  Virginia  patent, 
destitute  of  any  right  to  the  soil,  and  without  any 
powers  of  government,  they  entered  into  a  voluntary 
compact,  as  follows:  "  We,  &c,  do,  by  these  pres- 
ents, solemnly  and  mutually,  in  the  presence  of  God 
and  of  one  another,  covenant  and  combine  ourselves 
together,  into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  or- 
der-tug, and  preservation,  and  furtherance  of  the  ends 
ik>resaid  ;  and,  by  virtue  hereof,  to  enact,  constitute, 
and  frame  such  just  and  equal  laws,  ordinances,  acts, 
o  institutions,  and  offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shall 
be  thought  most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general 
good  of  the  colony  ;  unto  which  we  promise  all  due 
submission  and  obedience."  This  is  the  earliest 
American  constitution,  and  is  dated  November  II, 
1620,  and  signed  by  41  persons.  The  whole  com- 
pany, including  women  and  children,  amounted  to 
tOI.  They  Uien  proceeded  to  examine  the  coast, 
and  finally  determined  to  settle  at  a  place  to  which 
they  gave  the  name  of  Plymouth  (q.  v.).  They  landed 
here  I'ecendter  11  (O.  S.).  Cast  upon  an  unknown 
Uiore.  in  a  severe  climate,  at  an  inclement  season  ; 
exhausted  by  ilu-  fan  toes  of  the  sea,  and  suffering 
from  a  want  of  suitable  provisions  and  shelter,  nearly 
one  half  of  tiieir  number  died  within  four  months  after 
their  landing.  At  times,  only  six  or  seven  were  fit 
for  duty.  Before  they  left  England ,  they  had  formed 
a  connexion  with  certain  merchants,  for  seven  years, 
by  which  they  were  bound  to  carry  on  all  their  com- 
merce in  common.  At  the  end  of  seven  years,  the 
shares  were  bought  in  by  the  colonists,  and  the  joint 
property  divided  among  them.  The  government  was 
adminiaerrJ  by  a  governor,  chosen  annually  by  the 
)4-MpUr.  nnd  sewn  persons,  called  assistants,  elected 
in  ll»e  same  way.  It  was,  at  first,  a  pure  democracy, 
and  the  whole  body  of  the  people  often  met  and  de- 
cided upon  executive  as  well  as  legislative  affairs. 
But.  in  I«i3«>,  a  boose  of  representatives  was  estab- 
lished. The  political  aflairs  of  this  colony  are  con- 
nected with  those  of  the  others,  particularly  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, will)  which  it  was  incorporated  in  1792. 

The  colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  which,  as  we 
have  already  s»^-n,  swallowed  up  several  of  the  other 
colonies,  and  from  which  those  of  Connecticut  and 
Providence  alvt  originated,  always  acted  a  leading 
part  in  New  Kugland.  In  102*.  the  Plymouth  com- 
pany granted  to  a  number  of  individuals  that  part  of 
New  England  lying  three  miles  south  of  Charles  river, 
and  at  the  same  distance  mirth  of  the  Merrimac,  and 
extending  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  South  sea.  Powers 
4,i  irciveriimeul  were  jjiven  Uiem  the  next  year,  by 
C  harles  I.,  as  the  governor  and  company  of  Massa- 
•  htitt-iLa  Bay  in  New  England.  The  company  were 
authorized  to  elect  a  governor  and  eighteen  assistants 
annually,  and  required  to  hold  four  Great  and  General 
<  Wis  annually,  which  were  empowered  to  make 
laws  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  the  co- 
lony. A  settlement  was  immediately  made,  under 
thi*  charter,  at  ^alem  (q  v.) .  in  1 628  ;  and,  in  1630, 
1000  persons  arrived  at  Charlivstown.  who  soon  after 
settled  at  Boviun.  ami  in  the  vicinity.  These  last 
named  individuals  re<  •  ived  permission  from  the  com- 
pany to  transfer  the  charter  and  gnvernment  to  New 
hjieluod  ;  and  ilms  what  had  been  intended  merely 
as  Uw  i>r^atiifitK»ii  of  a  company,  became  the  con- 
nitntinn  of  a  sLuie.  The  government  was,  at  first, 
I  by  the  governor  and  assistants  ;  but,  in 


1034,  the  people  claimed  a  pttfetcipation  in  it,  and 
declared  that  the  General  CoflWt^tlie.  name  which  the 
two  legislative  houses  still  bear  in  Massachusetts) 
alone  had  power  to  make  laws,  impose  taxes,  and 
appoint  officers.  This,  therefore,  became  a  funda 
mental  part  of  the  constitution.  The  assistants  and 
the  deputies  of  the  people  at  first  met  in  the  same 
room,  and  the  former  claimed  a  negative  on  the  acts 
of  the  latter.  The  disputes  to  which  this  subject 
gave  rise  were  not  settled  until  1644,  when  it  was 
determined  that  Uie  legislature  should  consist  of  two 
separate  bodies,  each  having  a  negative  on  the  other 
Although  the  charter  gave  no  judicial  authority,  this 
power  was  assumed,  and  courts  of  justice  created, 
and,  in  criminal  cases,  the  Mosaic  law  was  mainly 
followed. 

The  first  colonists  of  Connecticut  went  from  M  as- 
sachusetts  in  1635,  and  were  governed  by  persons 
called  magistrate*,  who  were  empowered,  for  that 
purpose,  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  But 
being  out  of  the  limits  of  the  Massachusetts  charter, 
they  established  (1639)  a  constitution  for  themselves. 
The  colony  then  consisted  of  800  persons,  in  the 
three  towns  of  Hartford,  Wethersfield,  and  Windsor 
The  substance  of  this  constitution  was  contained  in 
the  charter  granted  by  Charles  II  ,  in  1662,  and  con- 
tinued, without  any  material  alteration,  to  be  the  fun- 
damental law  of  the  state  until  1818.  New  Haven, 
which  now  constitutes  a  part  of  Connecticut,  was 
settled  in  1647,  by  a  company  of  Puritans,  who,  hav- 
ing no  powers  of  government,  and  no  right  to  the 
land,  except  by  agreements  with  the  natives,  also 
constituted  themselves  into  a  body  politic,  and  estab 
I i shed  a  form  of  government.  This  colony  was  in- 
cluded in  Connecticut  by  the  charter  of  1662. 

In  1634,  Roger  Williams  (q.  v.),  a  minister  at  Sa- 
lem, was  banished  from  Massachusetts,  on  account  of 
his  religious  opinions.  With  a  few  followers  be  fixed 
himselt  at  Providence.  A  few  years  afterwards, 
Mrs  Hutchinson,  and  some  other  persons,  also  ban- 
ished from  Massachusetts  for  religious  differences, 
piirciiased  of  the  Indians  (1638)  Uie  island  now  called 
Khode  Island  (q,  v.) ;  and  thus  two  new  communis 
ties,  with  distinct  governments  were  formed.  The 
members  of  both  of  them  made  civil  compacts  among 
themselves,  in  the  same  manner  as  liad  l)een  done  by 
other  colonies.  In  lrJ44.  Williams  obtained  a  charter 
of  incorporation,  from  the  commissioners  of  plnnla 
tions  (created  in  1643),  for  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  of  Newport,  Portsmouth,  and  Providence,  un- 
der the  name  of  the  Providence  Plantations,  with  full 
power  to  rule  themselves,  under  such  a  form  of  gov- 
ernment as  they  should  adopt.  In  1663,  they  re- 
ceived a  new  charter  from  Charles  II.  In  1643,  Uie 
colonies  of  Massachusetts,  New  Plymouth,  Connec- 
ticut, and  New  Haven,  formed  a  confederacy,  under 
the  name  of  Uie  United  Colonies  of  New  England, 
which  lasted  about  forty  years,  until  they  were  de- 
prived of  their  charters  by  James  II.  By  the  articles 
of  confederation,  they  entered  into  a  perpetual  league 
of  friendship  and  amity,  for  offence  and  defence,  each 
colony  retaining  its  own  government  and  jurisdiction . 
in  domestic  concerns.  Two  commissioners  of  each 
of  Uie  confederates  formed  a  board  for  managing  Uie 
common  aflairs  of  the  confederacy.  During  Uie  as- 
cendency of  the  parliamentary  party  and  Uie  protec- 
torate of  Cromwell,  Uie  New  England  colonies  were 
particularly  favoured ;  but.  on  the  restoration,  they 
began  to  be  viewed  with  an  evil  eye,  and.  in  1664. 
royal  commissioners  were  appointed  to  visit  them, 
and  hear  ami  decide  all  complaints  and  appeals,  civil, 
criminal,  and  military,  according  to  Uieir  discretion 
But  the  colonies  were,  as  Lord  Clarendon  expressed 
it,  already  hardened  into  republics,  and  the  commis 
sxMicrs  found  Uieinselves  unable  to  execute  then 
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powers.   The  crown  still  persevered  in  its  arbitrary 
measures,  and,  in  the  last  yean  of  Charles  II.  and 
the  first  of  James  U.  (1684—1(587),  declared  the  co- 
louial  charters  forfeited,  and  their  liberties  seised  into 
the  king  s  bands.  Sir  Edmuud  Andros  was  appointed 
governor-general  of  New  England  (1686),  with  in- 
structions to  allow  no  printing- press.    The  next  year 
he  inarched,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  troops,  to  aeiae 
the  charter  of  Connecticut:  the  assembly  convened, 
and  the  charter  was  brought  out  into  the  room,  where 
Uiey  met  to  confer  with  Andros ;  the  conference  was 
prolonged  till  night,  when  the  people  rushed  into 
the  room,  extinguislicd  the  lights,  and  secreted 
the  charter  in  an  oak  tree,  which  is  still  shown  in 
Hartford  (q.  v.).    The  inhabitants,  in  many  places, 
refused  to  pay  the  taxes  ;  and,  some  rumour  of  the 
landing  of  the  prince  of  Orange  in  England  (see 
William  111.)  having  reached  America,  the  people 
of  Boston  (April  18,  1689)  and  neighbourhood  ap- 
peared in  arms,  seized  the  governor  and  the  captain 
of  a  frigate  in  the  harbour,  compelled  lite  castle  to 
surrender,  and  tints  effected  a  complete  revolution. 
Delegates  from  the  towns  soon  after  assembled,  and 
voted  to  resume  the  government  according  to  charter 
rights.    Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island  resumed  their 
charters ;  but  although  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
petitioned  for  the  restoration  of  theirs,  their  petition 
was  refused  ;  and,  in  1692,  a  new  one  was  granted, 
by  which  the  appointment  of  the  governor  was  vested 
in  the  crown.   The  colonies  hod  been  repeatedly 
involved  in  hostilities  with  the  different  Indian  tribes  ; 
but  the  most  destructive  war  took  place  in  1675 — 1676, 
when  Metacom  (Philip),  the  most  formidable  enemy 
they  had  met  with,  by  his  cunning,  his  boh  In  ess  and 
activity,  formed  an  extensive  combination  of  hitherto 
hostile  tribes,  with  the  purpose  of  extirpating  the 
English.    His  death  in  1676,  after  several  defeats, 
was  a  fatal  blow  to  the  power  of  the  natives  in  New 
England.   The  wars  between  England  and  France, 
from  1690  to  1713,  subjected  the  colonies  to  the 
attacks  of  the  French,  then  in  possession  of  Canada, 
and  their  allies,  the  Indians,  and,  for  nearly  twenty- 
five  years,  a  large  portion  of  the  inhabitants  were  in 
the  field,  or  obliged  to  guard  their  possessions  at 
home :  their  resources  were  diminished ;  the  fields 
uncultivated  ;  their  villages  burned,  and  their  growth 
checked.   After  the  restoration  of  peace,  they  had  to 
contend  with  the  restrictions  imposed  on  their  trade 
and  manufactures,  nn<l  constant  attempts  to  encroach 
on  their  liberties,  hy  the  mother  country.    Yet  the 
cheapness  and  plenty  of  land,  the  industry,  activity, 
frugality,  and  intelligence  of  the  inhabitants,  and  the 
freedom  of  their  constitutions  of  government,  rapidly 
promoted  their  increase  in  wealth  and  numbers. 
The  population,  which,  in  1700,  was  about  120,000, 
was  nearly  400,000  in  1750.   The  Beven  years'  war, 
(1756— 1763),  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  of 
the  French  power  in  America,  and  secured  to  Great 
Britain  all  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  was 
an  important  era  in  the  history  of  the  colonies. 
From  that  time  begun  a  new  system  of  colonial 
indicy  in  England,  which  led  to  the  American  revo- 
lution. As  all  of  the  colonies  were  equally  interested 
in  these  events,  and  became  more  closely  united  in 
their  common  opposition  to  tlie  mother  country,  it  iB 
unnecessary  to  give,  here,  a  detailed  account  of  the 
measures  adopted,  and  the  events  which  ensued  from 
them,  since  Uiey  would  be  little  more  than  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  is  given  in  Ute  article  Vnited  Stales. 
(For  the  history  of  Vermont,  see  l  ermont,  and  Sew 
ivri.)   The  six  New  England  states  have,  by  the 
census  of  1830,  a  population  of  1 ,954,61 1. 

NEW  FOREST;  a  large  tract  in  England,  in 
Hampshire,  about  fifty  miles  in  circuit,  which  con- 
tained mauy  populous  towus  and  villages, and  thirty- 


six  mother  churches,  till  it  was  laid  waste  and 
turned  into  a  forest  by  William  the  Conqueror. 
King  Henry  Vlllth  built  some  castles  in  it,  and  it 
has  now  several  towns  and  villages.  It  is  situated 
hi  that  part  of  Hampshire  which  is  hounded  east  by 
Southampton  river,  and  south  by  the  British  chan- 
nel. This  is  the  only  forest  which  belongs  to  the 
crown,  of  which  the  origiu  is  known. 

NEWFOUNDLAND;  an  island  in  the  North 
Atlantic  ocean,  separated  from  Ute  continent  of 
North  America  by  the  straits  of  Belle  Isle  and  Uie 
gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  first  discovered  by  Sebastian 
Cabot,  in  1497.  It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  380 
miles  in  length,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  50  to 
300  miles,  and,  without  including  the  windings  of 
tlte  coast,  is  900  miles  in  circumference ;  Ion.  52° 
to  69"  40'  W.;  lat.  46°  45'  to  51°  46*  N.  The 
head-lands,  as  well  as  the  general  line  of  the  sea- 
const,  are  hieh  and  bold,  aud  form  numerous  secure 


ami  commodious  harbours.  Of  the  interior  little  is 
known,  since,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  it  ha* 
never  been  traversed  except  by  the  aborigines  of  lh«^ 
country.  Several  high  hills,  supposed  to  be  near 
the  centre  of  the  island,  may  be  discerned  from  the 
sea  ;  but  the  inland  country  is  represented  as  gener- 
ally level.  It  is  covered  with  heath,  and  a  species 
of  dwarf  fir  and  spruce,  except  on  the  margin  of  the 
rivers  and  lakes,  where  various  trees  grow  to  a  con- 
siderable height.  The  Island  is  en  all  sides  indented 
by  spacious  bays,  which  extend  far  up  into  the  coun- 
try, and  upon  the  liarhonrs  and  coves  of  which  are 
the  stations  and  settlements  whence  the  fisheries  are 
carried  on.  The  most  extensive  arc  White,  Notre 
Dame,  Bona  Vista,  Trinity,  Conception,  St  Mary, 
Placentia,  Fortune,  and  St  Cenrge'B  bays.  A  large; 
section  of  the  sea-coast,  comprehending  the  northern 
end'  and  western  side,  has  been  ceded  to  the 
French,  who  also  possess  the  small  islands  of  St 
Pierre  and  Miquelon,  which  are  situated  in  the 
entrance  of  Fortune  bay.  The  climate  of  New- 
foundland is  generally  represented  as  excessively 
severe,  but  this  is  by  no  means  true.  The  winter 
usually  commences  about  the  middle  of  December, 
and  the  weather  continues  cold  until  March,  but  not 
so  severe  as  in  Canada  and  other  portions  of  tin? 
main  land  several  degrees  farther  south.  In  the 
spring,  large  masses  of  ice  are  brought  by  the  cur- 
rents from  the  north  seas,  and  frequently  block  up 
the  bays  and  harbours ;  and  in  the  midst  of  summer, 
icelxtrgs,  or  mountains  of  ice,  may  occasionally  be 
seen.  The  climate  is,  in  consequence,  very  variable, 
and  vegetation  seldom  commences  before  the  month 
of  May.  Such  is  its  rapidity,  however,  that  many 
kinds  of  vegetables  are  produced  in  perfection  ;  and, 
although  agriculture  has,  until  of  late  years,  been 
almost  entirely  neglected,  yet  experiments  have 
proved  that  the  soil  is  capable  of  cultivation,  and 
that  the  climate  will  mature  oats,  barley,  wltcnt, 
and  almost  every  thing  necessary  for  the  subsistence 
of  the  inhabitants.  For  their  principal  supplies  of 
corn  and  other  provisions,  however,  they  are,  and 
must,  in  a  great  measure,  remain  dependent  upon 
other  countries.  This  island  has  always  been 
famous  for  the  cod  fisheries  which  have  been  carried 
on  upon  its  shores  and  banks.  These  were  first 
prosecuted  by  mercltanU  and  adventurers  from  the 
West  of  England,  who  used  to  resort  to  Newfound- 
land in  the  spring,  lay  up  their  ships,  pursue  the 
fishery  until  the  season  was  ended,  and  then  return 
to  their  homes  upon  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
value  and  importance  of  these  fisheries  induced  these 
adventurers  to  seek  for  a  monopoly ;  and  they  ac- 
cordingly procured  several  acts  of  jmrliament  to  lie 
passed  by  which  their  interests  were  exclusively 
protected.    The  objects  of  these  acts  was,  mainly, 
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\i>  un-rent  any  permanent  settlement  being  made 
ujntti  Me  coast,  the  whole  ot*  which  was  dedicated  to 
the  purpose*  of  the  fishery,  and  the  cultivation  of 
the  soil  or  cutting  of  wood  within  six  miles  of  the 
aat,  was  expressly  prohibited.  Notwithstanding 
these  statutes,  however,  settlements  were  made, 
which  have  progressively  increased  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  islaud  can  now  boast  of  a  resident 
population  of  80,000  souls.  The  British  government, 
seeing  die  impolicy,  as  well  as  the  impossibility,  of 
prrremiug  settlements,  have  repealed  all  the  old 
prohibitory  statutes,  and  directed  the  lands  to  be 
grunted.  The  cod  fishery  is  now  principally  carried 
mi  by  the  planters  and  coasters,  in  small  boats  from 
ttir  >twre ;  though  many  larger  vessels  are  still  em- 
ployed upon  the  bank  and  along  tlie  const  of  Labra- 
dor, which  is  a  dependency  of  the  government  of 
Newfoundland.  Thiftfishery  commences  in  April  or 
May,  and  continues  uutil  the  eud  of  Uctober.  The 
rutnbrr  of  inhabitants  engaged  in  it  is  about  25,000. 
'1  tie  fishery  carried  on  by  the  French  is  transitory. 
The  fishing  ships  from  Brest,  St  Maloes,  and  otlier 
ports,  rendezvous  at  St  Pierres,  or  at  Croque  (a  sta- 
tion cm  the  east  side  of  Newfoundland),  and, after  the 
end  of  the  season,  return  to  France  fur  the  winter. 
1  he  cod  fishery  has  much  declinetl,  but  another,  now 
of  much  greater  value,  has  lately  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  the  inhabitants :  this  is  the  seal  fishery. — The 
fields  of  ice,  which  are  annually  swept  by  tlie  cur- 
rents from  the  Polar  seas,  are  carried  along  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  island,  and  bring  with  them 
myriads  of  seals.  The  vessels  engaged  in  this  fish- 
ery are  from  fifty  to  two  hum! ml  tons  burthen,  car- 
rying from  fifteen  to  forty  men.  They  are  fitted  out 
from  St  John's,  Harbour  Seau,  Carbonear,  and  other 
ports,  about  the  first  of  March,  and  proceed  to  sea 
until  they  meet  the  ice.  The  vessels  are  then  forced 
as  far  as  possible  into  the  fields,  and  the  crews  dis- 
perse on  all  sales  in  search  of  the  seals,  which  are 
very  inactive  and  easily  taken.  These  animals  are 
valuable  only  for  Uie  fat  and  skin,  which  are 
stripped  off  from  the  body  with  great  facility. 
There  are  several  species.  About  500  sail  of  ves- 
sels and  10,000  men  are  engaged  in  this  fishery, 
which  is  over  by  the  end  of  April.  Newfoundland 
has  not  yet  any  local  legislature,  nor  have  the  people 
ut  voice  in  the  covernment.  The  laws  and  statutes 
of  Britain  extend  to  the  island,  and  the  executive 
government  is  vested  in  a  governor  and  council. 
There  are  courts  of  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction, 
and  justice  is  administered  by  a  chief  judge  and 
three  assistant  judges. 

The  aborigines  «f  the  country  are  now  supposed  to 
be  extinct.  1'bey  were  generally  called  Red  Indium 
by  the  Europeans,  from  their  custom  of  painting 
their  faces;  but  they  denominated  themselves  lit  ot/is, 
or  the  Broth  ir  tribe.  They  are  represented  as 
having  no  resemblance  in  their  appearance,  manners, 
customs,  or  language,  to  any  of  the  North  American 
tribes,  and  they  liave  been  supposed  to  be  the  descen- 
•bnt*  of  some  ancient  S<andmavian  colony.  They 
were  a  very  harmless,  inarti6cial  race,  who  subsisted 
uj«)n  the  deer  and  other  animals  which  they  en- 
trapped in  pits  and  snares.  They  were  formerly 
very  numerous,  but  their  dread  of  the  settlers  drove 
them  from  the  sea-coast  into  the  interior,  where  they 
were  often  unable  to  procure  food.  A  few  years 
aco,  five  or  six  stragglers  came  to  one  of  the  settle- 
ments in  extreme  want,  representing  themselves  as 
the  only  remnant  of  their  race.  The  account  they 
gave  waa,  that,  owing  to  excessive  cold  and  the 
depth  of  the  snow,  they  and  their  brethren  were  pre- 
*  »-tited  from  procuring  food,  and  had  set  out  from 
tlteir  encampment  hi  the  hope  of  reaching  the  coast, 
but  that  the  rest  had  perished  by  the  wuy.    Two  of 


this  reiimnnt,  only,  lived  to  reach  St  John's,  where 
the  last  died  in  18*8.  Since  then,  die  strictest 
search  lias  been  made,  but  not  a  trace  of  the  tribe* 
has  been  discovered. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  Newfoundland  ts  ex- 
tensive and  valuable.  It  supplies  Portugal,  Spain, 
and  the  Mediterranean,  with  fish,  and  its  oil  is 
shipped  to  Britain.  The  principal  towns  are  St 
John's,  Harbour  Seau,  Carbonear,  Placentia,  and 
Ferryland.  The  inhabitants  may  be  reckoned  at 
80,000;  of  which  one-third  are  Catholics,  and  the 
remainder  are  Protestants  of  various  denominations. 
St  John's,  the  capital  of  Newfoundland,  on  a  bay  of 
the  same  name,  is  in  Ion.  52°  29'  W. ;  lau  47°  32' 
N. ;  population,  about  12,000.  It  has  one  of  the 
best  harbours  in  the  island,  with  from  leu  to  seven- 
teen fathoms  of  water,  up  to  King's  wharf,  a  mile 
from  the  mouth  of  the  harbour.  The  fish  caught  on 
the  banks  are  dried  and  packed  here  for  Europe. 
The  streets  are  narrow  and  dirty,  and  the  buildings 
generally  mean.  The  government  house  is  a  large 
and  handsome  building.  There  is  a  Roman  Catholic 
chapel,  an  English  Episcopal  church,  Wesleyan 
chapel,  and  Independent  meeting  house.  St  John's 
is  the  residence  of  all  the  public  officers.  About  500 
troops  are  generally  stationed  here.  This  town  has 
suffered  greatly  by  fires.  In  February,  1816,  a  con- 
flagration occasioned  great  loss;  in  1817,  November 
7,  135  buildings  were  burned ;  property  destroyed 
estimated  at  .£500,000;  on  the  21st  of  the  same 
mouth  was  another  great  fire ;  and,  in  1618,  August 
21,  a  fire  again  broke  out,  by  which  great  loss  was 
incurred. 

NEW  GEORGIA.   See  North  America. 

NEW  GRENADA.    See  Grenada,  New. 

NEW  GUINEA ;  next  to  New  Holland,  the 
largest  island  of  Australia ;  between  0°  15'  and  10" 
S.  lat. ;  and  131"  20'  and  149°  20'  E.  Ion.;  square 
miles,  275,600 ;  population,  500,000.  It  is  separated 
from  New  Holland  on  the  south  by  Endeavour  and 
Torrey's  straits,  from  New  Britain  on  the  east  by 
Dampier's  straius,  and  from  Gilolo  by  Pitt's  straits. 
It  was  discovered  by  the  Spaniards,  in  1528  and 
1543,  but  is  still  little  known.  Forrest  merely  an- 
chored on  the  northern  coast,  and  Cook  landed  on 
the  southern  shore.  Dam  pier,  Carteret,  Bougain- 
ville, D'Entrecasteaux,  only  visited  some  ot  the 
neighbouring  islands.  Le  Ma  ire  and  Sellout  en,  who 
sailed  along  the  greatest  part  of  the  north  coast,  had 
several  interviews  with  the  natives  of  the  surround- 
ing islands,  but  did  not  land  upon  the  main  bland. 
On  the  western  coast  lie  several  small  islands,  which 
are  connected  with  the  Moluccas.  The  coasts  ap- 
pear to  be  high  and  mountainous.  In  the  interior 
there  are  some  lofty  mountains,  covered  with  per- 
petual snow  and  volcanoes.  In  some  parts  they  rise 
above  each  other  in  three  successive  ranges.  Swine, 
dogs,  birds  of  paradise,  parrots,  sea  fowl,  fish,  ginger, 
cloves,  nutmegs,  cocoa,  betel,  sago,  bread-fruit,  bam- 
boo, &c,  are  found  here.  The  inhabitants  are  a 
negro  variety ;  they  have  projecting  lips,  a  flat, 
broad  nose,  a  large  mouth,  large  eyes,  shining  black 
hair,  and  a  black,  rough  skin ;  they  are  strongly 
built,  and  go  nearly  naked,  hiving  only  a  thin  stun", 
made  of  the  fibres  of  the  cocoa  nut,  round  their  loins. 
The  habitations  on  the  coast  are  built  on  piles,  with 
a  sort  of  a  bridge,  extending  above  high-water  mark ; 
a  dwelling  of  this  kind  is  occupied  by  several  fami- 
lies. The  furniture  consists  of  some  mats,  an  earthen 
pot,  a  hearth,  &c.  The  men  appear  to  be  employed 
only  in  war  and  the  chase.  Cook  observed,  in  one 
part  of  tlie  country,  a  peculiar  weapon  used  by  the 
inhabitants :  it  was  a  short  club,  which  they  swung 
on  both  sides ;  fire  and  smoke  were  seen  at  the  same 
moment,  as  ou  tlie  dUcliarge  of  u  musket ;  but  there 
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was  no  report,  and  die  appearance  was  of  short  dura- 
tion. Tlie  Chinese,  who  trade  with  the  inhabitants, 
appear  to  have  introduced  some  of  die  riles  of  the 
religion  of  Fo  among  them.  Voyagers  have  observed 
three  varieties  of  inhabitants,  the  Papuas  (negroes), 
llaraforas,  who  are  said  to  live  on  trees  in  the  in- 
terior, and  die  Badshoos  or  Oran  Badshoos,  a  wan- 
dering tribe  of  fishermen. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  situated  between  42°  41'  and  45°  11' 
north  latitude,  and  between  70°  40'  and  72°  23'  west 
longitude  from  Greenwich.  Its  extreme  length,  from 
north  to  south,  is  168  miles  ;  its  greatest  breadth  is 
ninety  miles.  North  of  latitude  42°,  the  state  de- 
creases in  width,  and  at  the  northern  extremity  it  is 
only  nineteen  miles  wide.  New  Hampshire  is  bounded 
on  the  north  by  tlie  highlands  between  Lower  Canada 
mid  the  United  States  ;  on  the  west  by  the  western 
tank  of  Connecticut  river,  from  its  northerly  source 
to  tlie  south  |K>iul  of  Hinsdale,  below  the  entrance  of 
Ashuelot  river;  south  by  Massachusetts;  east  by  the 
Atlantic,  a  distance  of  eighteen  miles,  and  by  the 
state  of  Maine.  Its  area  is  9491  miles,  or  6,074,240 
acres,  including  about  1 10,000  acres  of  water.  This 
state  is  divided  into  eight  counties.  Near  the  sea- 
coast,  the  land  is  low  and  level,  and  the  shore  is 
mostly  a  sandy  beach,  bordered  by  salt-marshes.  At 
the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  miles  back  from  the 
sea,  the  country  rises  into  hills,  and  often  into  moun- 
tains. Between  the  Merrimack  and  the  Connecticut 
many  considerable  mountains  are  found,  as  tlie  Mo- 
nadiiock,  In  Dublin ;  Sunapee,  in  Pishersfield  ;  Rear- 
sarge,  in  Warner ;  Carr*s  mountain,  in  Warren ;  and 
the  Moosehillock,  in  Coventry.  But  the  most 
elevated  mountains  in  this  state,  and  the  highest  on 
this  side  the  Mississippi,  are  the  White  mountains. 
The  soil  of  New  Hampshire  is  generally  fertile, 
though  it  is  probably  inferior  to  that  of  some  of  the 
other  northern  states.  The  best  lands  are  those  on 
the  borders  of  tlie  rivers,  which  are  annually  over- 
flowed. The  hills  are  generally  of  stony  and  moist 
land,  and  afford  excellent  pasturage.  There  are  no 
extensive  barrens,  and  most  of  the  land  is  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  high  ridge  of  mountains  which 
divides  the  wuters  of  the  Connecticut  from  those  of 
the  Merrimack,  is  composed  of  the  older  primitive 
rocks.  Granite  predominates  at  the  northern  and 
more  elevated  part  of  the  ridge  ;  mica  slate  is  more 
abundant  in  the  southern  part,  and  forms  the  Grand 
Monadnock  and  several  other  high  elevations.  A 
beautiful,  fine-grained  granite  occurs  in  many  parts 
of  the  state:  this  affords  an  admirable  buildingstone, 
and  great  quantities  are  transported  to  Boston. 
Kustward  of  the  great  ridge,  mica  slate,  gneiss,  and 
green  stone  are  found.  Steatite,  or  soapstone,  of 
good  quality,  is  found  at  Orfonl  and  Prancestown  ; 
and  primitive  limestone  abounds  in  several  places. 
Iron  ore,  of  excellent  quality,  is  found  at  Francunia, 
and  cop|ier  ore  lias  lieen  discovered  at  the  same 
place.  Plumbago,  or  black  lead,  is  found  at  Bristol 
and  some  other  places,  in  large  quantities,  and  of 
good  quality.  These  ire  tlie  only  minerals  that  have 
been  found  in  such  quantities  as  to  be  much  regarded. 
The  largest  collection  of  waters  in  New  Hampshire 
is  lake  Winnipiseogee.  Besides  this  are  Sqoam, 
Ossiuee,  Newfound,  Sunapee,  and  Spafford's  lakes, 
and  lake  Connecticut,  in  the  most  northern  port  of 
the  state.  A  part  of  lake  Cmbngog  is  in  this  state, 
and  a  part  in  Maine.  Five  of  tlie  largest  rivers  in 
New  England  have  their  principal  sources  in  New 
Hampshire,  vis.,  tlie  Connecticut.  Merrimack,  And- 
roscoggin, Sam,  and  Pascataqua.  The  stale  is 
remarkably  well  watered,  and  tlie  water  is  generally 
of  lite  purest  quality.  The  |M>pulation  of  New  llanip- 
khiri:  in  1510  was  214,460;  in  1820,  244,161  ;  in 


18M,  269,533.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  in- 
liabitants  are  engaged  in  agriculture.  The  principal 
articles  of  produce  are  beef,  pork,  mutton,  butter, 
cheese,  wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  oats,  barley,  pulse, 
and  flax.  The  state  is  admirably  adapted  for  grat- 
ing. Apples  arc  very  extensively  cultivated,  but 
other  kinds  of  fruit  are  not  abundant.  Dover,  Exeter, 
Peterborough,  Francouia,  Pembroke,  and  Keene,  have 
considerable  manufacturing  establishments.  There 
are  no  large  towns  in  New  Hampshire.  Portsmouth 
is  the  most  populous,  and  Concord  is  Uie  seat  of 

Sovernment.  There  are  numerous  driving  ami 
eauliful  villages.  The  common  schools  are  well 
supported,  and  flourishing  academies  are  established 
in  many  towns.  Dartmouth  college  is  at  Hanover. 
The  principal  religious  denominations  areCougrega- 
tionalists,  Baptists,  and  Methodists.  The  climate  is 
subject  to  the  extremes  of  heat  and  cold,  and  to  great 
ana  sudden  changes.  The  air  is  generally  pure  and 
salubrious,  and  the  state  is  remarkable  for  tlie  longe- 
vity of  its  inhabitants.  Morning  and  evening  fires 
are  frequently  needed  as  early  as  tlie  first  of  Septem- 
ber, and  as  late  as  tlie  last  of  May.  Cattle  are 
housed  about  the  first  of  November ;  and,  in  tlie 
course  of  this  month,  the  earth  and  rivers  usually 
become  froien,  and  covered  with  snow.  The  open 
fields  are  commonly  cleared  of  snow  in  April. 

New  Hampshire  was  discovered  by  captain  Jolui 
Smith,  an  English  navigator,  in  1614.  Its  name  was 
given  by  captain  John  Mason,  tlie  original  patentee. 
In  the  earliest  grant  made  to  Mason  and  Gorges,  in 
1622,  it  is  styled  Laconia ;  and.  in  some  of  the 
earliest  histories,  it  is  called  Captain  Mason's  Patent, 
and  Pascataava.  The  first  setdements  were  made 
at  Dover  and  Portsmouth,  in  1623.  In  1629,  Rev. 
John  Wheelwright  purchased  of  die  Indians  the 
country  between  die  Merrimack  and  die  Pascataqua 
from  the  ocean  back  about  fifty  miles.  From  the 
year  1641  to  1679,  all  the  setdements  in  diis  state 
were  united  with  the  colony  of  Massachusetts,  and 
belonged  to  the  county  of  Norfolk.  In  1679,  New 
Hampshire  was  made  a  separate  province  by  Charles 
II.  From  1689  to  1692.  it  was  again  united  to 
Massachusetts;  and  also  from  1702  to  1741.  From 
1699  to  1702,  it  was  united  with  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  Benning  Wentwordi  was  appointed 
governor  in  1741.  A  temporary  government  was 
established  during  the  war  of  the  revolution.  A  new 
constitution  was  established  in  1784 ;  and  diis,  as 
altered  in  1792,  is  die  present  constitution  of  die  stale. 

NEW  HEBRIDES ;  a  cluster  of  islands  in  the 
South  Pacific  ocean,  first  discovered  by  Quiros,  in 
the  year  1506,  who  supposed  them  to  be  a  soudiern 
continent,  and  called  diem  Tierra  Australia  del 
Espiritu  Santo.  Bougainville,  who  explored  them 
in  1768,  called  them  die  Archipelago  of  the  Great 
Cyclades.  Cook  visited  them  in  1 773,  and  gave  then* 
the  name  of  New  Hebrides.  Tliey  are  in  general 
mountainous,  and  abound  in  wood  and  water.  Their 
principal  productions  are  bread  fruit,  cocoa-nuts,  and 
plantains,  yams  and  sugar-canes.  The  inhabitants* 
appear  civil  and  hospitable,  and  arc  of  different 
races.  Lon.  166"  40'  to  170»  21'  E.;  lat.  14°  30'  to 
20°  5'  S. 

NEW  JERSEY  is  one  of  die  thirteen  original 
suites  of  the  American  union  ;  bounded  on  die 
north  by  New  York,  on  die  east  by  New  York 
and  die  Adantic  ocean,  on  the  south  by  die 
ocean,  and  on  the  west  by  die  states  of  Delaware 
and  Pennsylvania.  The  Hudson  river  divides  it 
from  New  York  on  the  east,  and  on  die  west  are 
die  Delaware  river  and  buy.  The  length  is  163 
miles,  and  die  breadth  52  miles;  between  lat.  &>u 
17'  and  41*"  21'  N.,  and  km.  75tf  3<>'  and  73«  53'  W. 
The  area  tu  square  miles  is  7490.    'l  ite  census  of 
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i  a  population  of  'MiO.llV.  and  an  increase 
1880.  The  territory  is  divided  into 
-Bergen,  Morris,  Sussex,  Warren, 
Kasex.  Somerset,  Henderson,  Middlesex,  Burlington, 
Monmouth,  Gloucester,  Salem,  Cumberland,  and 
Cap*  May,  and  these  are  subdivided  into  townships. 
The  face  of  the  country  presents  every  variety ;  from 
lie  north  to  the  south  is  found  a  succession  of  I 


tains,  bills,  b 


rhts.  and  pit 


each  occupying  u 
distinct  and  well  defined  region.   Tbe  southern  sec- 
of  the  state,  from  the  Rocky  hill  ridge,  in  the 
of  Middlesex,  is  an  alluvial  formation,  of 
tbe  soil  and  face  of  the  country,  trunks  of  trees, 
oyster-sbeUs,  and  various  marine  productions,  found 
st  great  depths,  in  wells  and  other  excavations,  fur- 
nish satisfactory  proof,  strengthened  by  the  fact  that, 
in  this  part  of  the  state,  the  hills  face  the  north,  are 
precipitous),  and  lie  on  the  southerly  side  of  the  val- 
JeTH,  from  which,  on  the  northerly  side,  the  land 
rises  in  a  gentle  slope,  evidently  caused  by  the 
breaking  and  subsiding  of  the  waves,  bearing  in 
their  force  tbe  sands  of  the  ocean.    The  principal 
internal  waters  are  Second  river,  I  lackensack,  Pas- 
saic,  Raritan,   Musconetcung,  Rancocus,  Salem, 
Shrewsbury,    Tom's   river,    Great  Egg-harbour, 
Cohanaey,  and  Maurice  river.    Raritan  bay  is  a 
'parjoos  estuary  on  the  eastern  coast,  affording;  a 
ready  access,  at  all  seasons,  from  the  ocean  to  Perth 
Amboy,  the  chief  seaport  of  the  state,  and  possess- 
ing, for  this  purpose,  peculiar  and  admirable  advan- 
tages, which  have  not  yet  been  adequately  improved, 
from  the  proximity  of  the  commercial  emporium  of 
the  nation.    The.  Swedes  early  made  settlements  in 
the  county  of  Salem,  where  some  of  their  descendants 
still  remain,  and  the  names  of  places  given  by  them 
are,  in  some  m>tanoes,  retained.    Dutch  emigrants 
npn^d  at  an  early  period  from  New  York,  over  the 
county  of  Bergen.    The  province  was  granted  by 
kins:  Charles  11.  to  hi*  brother  James,  duke  of 
York,  by  chartei,  dated  m  1664  ;  and  being  hy  the 
latter  speedily  granted  to  subordinate  proprietors, 
die  settlements  of  the  British  rapidly  extended.  It 
was,  in  1676,  set  off  into  two  great  divisions—  Ea»t 
Jersey  and  West  Jersey  ;  each  belonging  to  different 
proprietors,  who  held  both  the  rid  it  vf  soil  and  the 
powers  of  government,  the  latter  of  which  wsre 
exercised  by  governors  appointed  by  the  proprietors, 
nnd  representatives  chosen  by  the  people.  The 
proprietary  government  continued  until  the  year 
170*,  when  the  powers  of  government  were  sur- 
rendered to  queen  Anne ;  and  the  colony  remained 
a  royal  government  until  the  declaration  of  indepen- 
dence, the  governors  being  appointed  by  the  crown, 
and  the  legislature  chosen,  as  before,  by  the  people, 
but  afterwards  representing  the  whole  community, 
and  string  alternately  at  Burlington  and  Perth 
Amboy,  then  the  principal  towns  of  the  respective 
divisions.    In  the  grants  and  concessions  of  the  p ro- 
under which  the  colony  was  settled,  the 
ami  jut >st  lilienil  principles  of  civil  and 
liberty  are  declared.    These  were  sedu- 
I'jutly  cherished  by  the  early  colonists,  and  were,  in 
uujiy  controversies  with  their  governors,  both  pro- 
prietary and  royal,  maintained  bj  the  representatives 
of  the  people  with  ureal  firmness,  xeal,  and  intelli- 
gence.   A  sinrere  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
the  mother  country  was,  nevertheless,  felt  and  dis- 
played  on  all  occasions,  and  w.-is  practically  mani- 
fested in  the  moneys  expended  and  the  blood  shed  in 
the  expeditions  to  Canada,  and  on  the  borders  of 
lake  Churnplaiu,  and  was  maintained  until  arbitrary 
exactions  ami  unconstitutional  oppression  compelled 
the  people,  in  common  with  the  other  colonies,  to 
l<x«k  to  a  separation.    In  the  preparatory  measures 
the  delegates  of  New  Jersey  were 


always  found.  She  was  among  the  earliest  to  i 
ou  independence,  unquestionably  tbe  second  to  com- 
ply with  the  recommendation  of  Uie  continental  con- 
gress, and  form  for  herself  a  constitution  of  govern- 
ment. One  of  the  earliest  members  of  the  first  con- 
federation, site  adopted  promptly,  and  with  peculiar 
unanimity,  the  present  constitution  of  the  United 
States.  During  tbe  war  of  the  revolution,  her 
patriotism  was  eminent.  Some  of  the  most  inter 
estiug  scenes  and  of  the  most  arduous  conflicts  of 
that  period,  took  place  within  her  bounds.  Her 
privations  and  sufferings  were  great,  from  having 
been  long  occupied  by  the  rival  armies  and  the  seat 
of  hostilities;  and  at  the  close  she  was  found  to 
have  advanced  largely  beyond  her  proportion  of  tbe 
pecuniary  expenditures  of  Uie  contest. 

The  legislature  is  composed  of  two  bodies,  the 
legislative  council  and  tbe  general  assembly;  the 
former  having  fourteen  members,  one  from  each 
county ;  the  latter,  fifty  menders,  the  counties  being 
represented  by  different  numbers,  from  one  to  five. 
The  governor  is  annually  appointed,  and,  like  most 
of  the  executive,  Judicial,  and  military  officers,  by 
the  two  houses  in  joint  meeting.  The  judicial 
powers  are  distributed  among  a  court  of  chancery, 
modelled  according  to  the  English  system,  tbe 
governor  being  chancellor,  a  supreme  court  of  com- 
mon law  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  state,  with  a 
circuit  court  for  the  trial  of  issues  of  tact  in  civil 
cases  in  each  county,  courts  of  common  pleas  in  the 
several  counties  for  the  trial  of  civil  causes,  orphans 
courts  for  matters  of  testament,  administration,  and 
guardianship,  and  courts  for  the  trial  of  small  causes 
before  justices  of  the  peace.  The  courts  of  criminal 
jurisdiction  are  courts  of  general  quarter  sessions  of 
the  peace,  courts  of  oyer  and  terminer,  and  general 
jail-delivery,  the  supreme  court,  and  the  governor 
and  council  for  the  trial  of  impeachments  exhibited 
by  the  house  of  assembly.  The  military  force  of  tbe 
state,  according  to  the  official  report  of  the  adjutant- 
genernl  for  the  year  1830,  is  35,360,  consisting  of 
cavalry.  1810,  artillery,  1886,  riflemen,  1115,  infan- 
try, 30,456,  and  general  and  brigade  staff,  93.  The 
literary  institutions  are  two  col  leges,  numerous  excel- 
lent academies,  and  many  valuable  prviate  schools. 
The  college  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton  has  long 
and  justly  maintained  a  high  reputation,  and  numbers 
among  its  alumni  many  of  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  Union,  especially  in  the  Southern  Slates.  The 
other  institution,  a  few  years  since  reorganised  under 
the  name  of  Unifier*'  wi/ege,  has  already  earned 
distinction.  A  theological  seminary  of  the  Presby 
terian  church  is  established  at  Princeton,  and  another, 
under  the  cliarge  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  church,  at 


New  Brunswick.  A  great  attention  to  the  cause  of 
public  education  has  recently  arisen  throughout  Uie 
state,  and  measures  are  in  progress  which  promise 
important  and  happy  results.  A  liberal  spirit  of 
public  improvement  has  been  awakened,  and  is  now 
encouraging  and  carrying  on  a  number  of  works  of 
great  public  utility. 

The  people  of  Uiis  state  are  chiefly  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  manufactures,  und  but  few,  com- 
paratively, are  employed  in  commerce.  While  some 
parts  of  Uie  state  are  sandy  and  barren,  or,  beiiiR 
rocky  and  mountainous,  are  not  well  adapted  to  cul- 
tivation, large  portions  have  a  soil  of  great  fertility, 
well  suited  to  Uie  cultivation  of  grain,  and  for  eras 
ing  ;  and,  accordingly,  upon  Uie  extensive  meadows, 
lierds  of  catUe  are  raised  for  Uie  markets  of  New 
York  and  Philadelphia.  Large  quantities  of  butter 
and  cheese  of  superior  quality  are  made.  Tlie  breed 
of  horses  is  excellent.  Apples,  peaches,  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds,  are  raised  in  abundance.  The  Newark 
cider  und  the  liurlingtou  hams  are  of  great  celebrity. 
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Wheat,  rye,  Indian  corn,  buckwheat,  potatoes,  oats, 
and  liarley,  are  staple  commodities.  Emigrants  from 
Uie  vine  countries  of  Europe  have  pointed  out  some 
districts  as  very  suitable  to  Uie  cultivation  of  the 

Erapea  used  for  the  making  of  wine;  and  it  is 
elieved  ttiat  Uie  situation  of  Uie  state  furnishes 
peculiar  advantages  fur  Uie  rearing  of  silk-worms 
and  the  making  of  silk.  Manufactures  are  flourish- 
ing and  improving.  Glass  of  various  kinds,  and  in 
large  quantities,  is  made  at  thirteen  different  estab- 
lishments, in  the  counties  of  Warren,  Cumberland, 
and  Gloucester.  Paper  is  extensively  manufactured 
in  Springfield,  at  Morrislown,  near  Trenton,  and  at 
Mount  Holly.  Gunpowder  is  made  near  Spottswood. 
Iron  is  probably  the  most  important  article  of  manu- 
facture. Hog  ore  is  found  in  Burlington  and  Mon- 
mouth ;  and  the  mines  of  the  northern  counties  are 
rich,  and,  perhaps,  inexhaustible.  Forges  and  fur- 
naces are  in  active  operation  in  Morris,  Sussex, 
Monmouth,  Gloucester,  and  Cumberland  counties. 
There  are  rolling  and  slitting-mills  at  Paterson, 
Bridgetoo,  and  Dover.  At  the  latter  place  chain- 
cables  are  made,  and  at  both  Uie  former,  cut-nails  in 
abundance.  The  towns  most  engaged  in  manufac- 
tures are  Newark  and  Paterson.  The  former  is 
noted  for  the  manufacture  of  lenUier,  and  die  exer- 
cise of  various  occupations  in  which  it  is  employed  ; 
also  for  the  making  of  carriages,  cabinet  ware,  and 
fancy  chairs.  The  latter  is  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton,  hemp,  and  machinery.  In 
1829,  Utere  were  in  Paterson  487  power  and  hand 
looms  in  operation,  and  four  machine  factories,  in 
one  of  which  was  made,  in  the  preceding  year, 
15,048  spindles,  with  their  appurtenances ;  and  con- 
nee  ted  with  it  is  an  iron  and  brass  foundery,  producing, 
annually,  35,000  pounds  of  brass,  and  1.020,000 
pounds  of  iron  castings.  The  number  of  persons 
employed  to  the  various  establishments,  many  of 
whom  were  children,  was  1879.  The  cotton  and 
flax  annually  consumed  amount  to  2,779  ,o00 
|K>unds  ;  and  the  quantity  of  duck,  and  cloth  of  all 
tlescriptions,  manufactured,  2,004,450  yards. —  This 
state  is  rich  in  mineral  productions.  Limestone 
extensively  prevails.  Iron,  as  already  mentioned,  is 
abundant.  Marble  and  sine  are  found.  Ores  of 
gold  and  silver  have  been  discovered  in  the  county 
<>f  Warren,  and  the  former  recently  near  Somen  ille. 
Copper  mines  in  Somerset  and  Bergen  counties  were 
wrought  before  the  revolution,  and  extensive  veins 
are  believed  to  cross  the  state  in  a  southwesterly 
direction  from  Schuyler  mine,  near  Belleville,  to  the 
river  Delaware.  Marl,  peculiarly  fitted  as  a  manure 
for  the  sandy  regions,  is  found  in  their  vicinage. 
Peat  exists  in  different  districts  in  exhaustless  beds. 
Clay  of  superior  quality  for  the  arts  is  dug  up  in 
great  abundance  near  South  Am  hoy  ;  and  sand,  used 
as  an  ingredient  for  the  finest  glass,  is  carried  from 
beds  recently  discovered  near  Port  Elizabeth,  in  the 
county  of  Cumberland,  to  the  prioci [ wl  manufactories 
of  the  Union.  The  chief  towns  are  Trenton,  New- 
ark, Paterson,  Hackensnek,  Morristown,  Newton,  Bel- 
videre,  Elisabethtnwn,  New  Brunswick,  Perth  Amboy, 
Princeton,  Somen' ille.  Burlington,  Mount  Holly, 
Woodbury,  Salem,  and  Bridgelon.  The  seat  of  the 
state  government  is  at  Trenton,  in  which  is  a  state 
house,  a  large  and  convenient  but  plain  building,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  legislature  and  the  superior 
courts ;  and  near  the  town  stands  the  penitentiary 
or  state  prison,  where  about  130  convicts  are  im- 
prisoned, at  hard  labour. 

NEW  JERSEY  COLLEGE.    See  Princeton. 
NEWMARKET;  a  town  in  England,  partly  in 
Cambridgeshire,  but  mostly  in  Norfolk;  thirteen 
miles  north-east  of  Cambridge,  sixty  north  of  London. 
It  U  chiefly  celebrated  for  horse-races,  being  the  first 


I  meeting  in  Uie  kingdom.  The  town  owes  its  sup- 
port principally  to  Uie  races,  which  are  held  chiefly 
in  the  spring,  and  Uie  mouths  of  July  and  October. 
It  lias  two  markets  weekly,  on  Tuesday  and  Thurs- 
day. 

NEW  MEXICO;  a  territory  belonging  to  the 
Mexican  United  States.    See  Mexico. 

NEW  NETHERLANDS.   See  Aeur  York. 

NEW  ORLEANS  ;  a  city  of  Louisiana,  situated  in 
the  parish  of  Orleans,  in  a  bend  of  Uie  Mississippi 
river,  on  its  left  bank,  105  miles  by  Uie  river,  and 
ninety  in  a  direct  line  from  the  Balise,  at  its  mouth  ; 
lal.  29°  57'  N.;  Ion.  90°  7'  W.  It  is  1203  mile* 
from  Washington,  about  1000  below  Uie  mouth  of 
Uie  Ohio,  about  1200  below  Uie  mouth  of  Uie  Mis- 
souri, and  nearly  intermediate  between  Boston  and 
Mexico;  populaUon  in  1810,  17,242;  in  1820; 
27,17(3 ;  in  1830,  46,310.  New  Orleans  is  Uie  seat 
of  government  for  Uie  state,  and  is  Uie  grand  com- 
mercial metropolis  of  Uie  Mississippi  Valley.  No 
city  on  Uie  globe  possesses  so  great  natural  advan- 
tages for  a  commercial  capital.  The  Mississippi, 
and  its  tributaries  above  Uie  city,  have  an  extent  of 
more  than  20,000  miles  of  waters,  already  navigated 
by  steam-boats,  and  passing  through  Uie  richest  soils 
and  Uie  pleasantest  climates.  Its  communication 
with  the  ocean  is  easy.  Numerous  bayous  connect 
it  with  every  part  of  Uie  state.  By  a  basin  and 
canal,  and  Uie  boyou  St  John,  it  communicates 
with  lake  Poiichartrain,  and  Uie  lakes  Uience  to  the 
gulf  of  Mexico,  Uie  opposite  Florida  shore,  with 
Mobile,  Peiisacola,  and  Uie  whole  gulf  chore,  east 
and  west.  A  rail  road  between  Uie  city  and  lake 
Ponchartrein,  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  perfectly 
straight,  with  only  sixteen  inches  ascent  and  descent, 
is  now  opened ;  and  an  artificial  harbour  and  break- 
water in  Uie  lake,  at  the  end  of  Uie  rail  road,  will 
soon  be  completed.  The  Mississippi  and  its  principal 
branches  are  admirably  adapted  for  steam-boat  navi- 
gation, and  also  for  Uie  descent  of  Uiose  cheap  and 
capacious  vessels,  the  flat-bottomed  boats.  Tite  use 
of  steam  boats  in  towing  ships  now  renders  it  unneces- 
sary to  wait,  either  at  the  city  or  below  it,  for  favour- 
able winds.  The  forts  erected  for  the  defence  of  the 
city,  during  the  last  war,  have  been  improved,  and 
others  have  been  erected ;  and  Uie  constantly 
increasing  strength  of  the  city  itself,  and  its  facili- 
ties for  receiving  Uie  growing  strength  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley,  must  render  it  secure  from  foreign 
invasion.  This  is  but  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  view 
of  the  local  advantages  of  New  Orleans.  The  old 
city,  properly  so  called,  is  built  in  Uie  form  of  a 
parallelogram,  of  which  the  longer  sides  are  1320 
yards,  and  Uie  shorter,  or  the  depUi  of  Uie  city 
towards  the  swamp,  700  yards.  Above  Uie  city  are 
now  built  the  Buburbs  of  St  Mary  and  Annunciation. 
Below  Uie  city  are  the  suburbs  Marigny,  Daumuis, 
Declouet  These  are  called  faturbourgt.  Between 
Uie  city  and  the  bayou  St  John  are  the  villages  St 
Claude  and  St  Johnsburg.  The  old  city  is  divided 
into  squares,  having  a  front  of  319  feet  in  length  ; 
and  each  square  is  divided  into  twelve  lots.  Few  of 
Uie  streets  are  more  Uian  forty  feet  wide.  The 
wooden  buildings,  of  which  the  city  was  formerly 
composed,  have  mosdy  given  place  to  those  of  brick. 
In  the  old  city,  the  French  and  Spanish  styles  of 
building  predominate.  The  houses  are  stuccoed 
externally,  and  this  stucco,  of  a  white  or  yellow 
colour,  Utough  less  durable,  is  more  pleasing  to  Uie 
eye  than  brick.  Tl>e  fauxbourg  St  Mary,  and  other 
new  parts  of  the  city,  are  built  principally  of  brick, 
after  the  American  style.  Several  warehouses,  wiUt 
stone  fronts,  have  lately  been  erected.  In  general, 
it  may  be  said  Uiat  Uie  city  is  gradually  becoming 
more  purely  American  iu  all  its  cliaracterutics ;  but 
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•  erect  portion  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  French  and 
Spanish  descent,  and  the  French  language  is  used 
nv<re  than  the  English.    During  the  season  of  must 
11,-ure  business,  the  manners,  dress,  customs,  and 
languages  of  the  world  at  large  seem  to  be  here 
exhibited.    Those  who  desire  to  witness  a  display  of 
tiie  commodities  of  all  climates,  and  all  countries,  ] 
with  the  costumes  and  languages  of  civilized  and 
ana v lined  men  and  womeu,  may  do  well  to  visit 
the  market  of  New  Orleans,  especially  on  a  Sunday 
11  wciiing  in  February  or  March.  We  have  not  room, 
without  too  much  extending  this  article,  to  describe 
the  public  buildings  of  this  city.    In  general,  they 
lue  commodious,   elegant,  and    very  expensive. 
I  here  are  few  churches,  and  Sunday  is  spent  more 
after  the  custom  of  Catholic  countries  than  in  any  of 
the  Atlantic  cities.    The  Catholic  cathedral  is  a 
noble  edifice,  ninety  feet  by  120,  with  tour  towers. 
The  roof  is  covered  with  hollow  tiles,  as  are  most 
of  the  French  and  Spanish  houses.   The  charitable 
Bstttutiom  of  Hut  city  are  highly  creditable  ;  they 
are  very  efficient  in  alleviating  the  wants,  miseries, 
and  vices  of  the  native  and  the  stranger.  The 
means  of  education  in  New  Orleans  are  very  limited, 
compared  with  those  of  the  other  large  cities  in  the 
1'iuied  States  s  but  there  have  been  great  improve 
Dents  within  the  last  three  years.   The  police  of  the 
city  has  become  very  efficient,  and  scenes  of  riot  and 
disorder  are  rarely  known.    Considering  that  one 
half  of  the  people  are  slaves,  and  that  so  great  a 
variety  of  strangers  habitually  throng  this  city,  there 
is  more  order  and  good  morals  than  could  be  expected. 
The  following  table  will  present  a  view  of  the  com- 
merce of  New  Orleans. 
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The  amount  of  cotton  exported  in  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1830,  was  354,024  bales.  Many  hun- 
dreds of  flat  boots  are  seen,  at  the  levee,  iu  the  busy 
Mama,  laden  with  all  the  productions  of  the  Valley. 
Steam-boats  are  coming  and  departing  every  hour, 
and  6fty  or  sixty  are  often  seen  in  the  harbour  at  one 
time.  A  forest  of  masts  is  continually  seen  along  the 
;,  \. .  ,  except  during  the  sultry  months.  Nothing 
seem*  adverse  to  the  growth  of  New  Orleans,  except 
the  unheidthiness  of  its  climate.  The  surface  of  the 
city  is  several  feet  below  the  level  of  the  river  at 
high  water,  and  the  adjacent  country  is  all  low  and 
marshy.  This  is,  doubtless,  the  principal  cause  of 
the  frequent  occurrence  of  the  yellow  fever.  The 
legislature  have  taken  active  measures  to  have  the 
country  well  explored,  and  are  commencing  a  great 
variety  of  works  for  draining,  raising,  and  otherwise 
improving  it.  The  streets  of  the  city  are  now  paved, 
and  places  of  stagnant  water  are  drained,  or  filled. 
Water  from  the  river  is  now  made  to  wash  the  g 


sect  of  riatonists  (see  riato)  was,  of  all  the  sects 
belonging  to  the  Socratic  school,  the  most  numerous; 
but  their  seal  relaxed,  whilst  others,  particularly  the 
sceptics,  began  to  excite  greater  interest.  In  the  third 
century  of  the  vulgar  era,  however,  the  Flatonists 
rose  anew,  and  formed  a  distinct  sect— lliat  of  New 
Flatonists,  also  called  the  Alexandrian  Platonittt, 
because  their  chief  seat  was  at  first  in  Alexandria. 
Their  doctrines  had  a  tendency  to  unite  Flatonism 
with  Orientalism.    The  new  impulse  which  the  Pla- 
tonic philosophy,  in  a  new  form,  suddenly  received, 
Ls  to  be  explained  by  the  peculiar  genius  of  the  first 
New  Flatonists  ;  their  opposition  to  scepticism  ;  the 
inclination  of  the  Greeks,  enervated  by  luxury,  to 
mysticism  and  Oriental  fanaticism  ;  and  a  desire  to 
oppose  to  the  victorious  progress  of  Christianity  a 
philosophical  system  of  paganism.    The  New  Fla- 
tonists aimed  at  the  highest  knowledge, — the  know- 
ledge of  the  abtolule,  and  an  intimate  union  with  it, 
in  order  to  fulfil  the  destiny  of  man,  to  attain  a  per- 
feet  acquaintance  with  the  universe,  holiness,  and 
happiness,  to  which,  as  they  maintained,  the  know- 
ledge of  the  abtolule  (tff)  would  alone  lead.  Am- 
monius  Saccas  of  Alexandria  (a  man  of  extraordinary 
genius,  who  was  obliged  to  earn  his  bread  by  carry- 
ing loads,  and  who.  according  to  the  common  opinion, 
was  the  founder  of  this  school)  inspired  his  pupils, 
among  wh<im  were  the  famous  critic  Longinus  (q.  v.), 
Plotinus,  Origen,  and  Herennius,  with  his  own 
poetico-philosophical  teal.    Plotinus  (bom  at  Lyco- 
polis,  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  205,  and  died  270)  contributed 
chiefly  to  settle  the  doctrines  of  New  Flatonism.  in 
his  writings.    Philosophy,  according  to  him,  should 
know  the  One  which  is  the  cause  and  essence  of  all 
things,  the  original  light  from  which  every  tiling 
emanates,  not  by  thought  and  reflection,  but,  in  a 
perfect  manner,  by  intuition,  which  precedes  thought. 
The  philosophy  of  Plotinus,  therefore,  rests  on  the 
the  propositions  that  the  absolute,  tliat  which  is  ubove 
the  senses,  is  the  foundation  of  the  world  ;  and  that  it 
is  knowable  by  intuition,  which  precedes  thought.  In- 
telligence, the  product  and  image  of  the  One,  pene- 
trates all  things ;  and  the  soul  proceeds  from  it,  as 
the  forming  thought ;  the  soul  again  seeks  the  One, 
the  Good,  the  original  cause  of  the  universe.  This 
is  done  by  immediate  intuition  and  enjoyment ;  and 
thus,  according  to  him,  the  conceiving  und  the  con- 
ceiver  become  one ;  the  conceiving  soul  becomes 
what  it  couceives ;  it  returns  to  the  One.  The 
whole  spiritual  world  is  therefore  to  lie  considered  as 
one  spiritual  being.    All  is  only  an  intuition.  The 
sensible  world  is  but  the  image  of  the  intelligible 
world  ;  time  is  an  image  of  eternity,  and  emanates 
from  it.    Evil  is  cither"  only  apparent,  or  necessary; 


i  die  river  is  now  made  to  wash  the  gutters 
of  the  streets.  These  and  other  means  are  expected 
to  improve  the  healthiness  of  the  place.  If  it  should 
be  made  healthy,  it  will  probably  become  the  largest 
city  of  America.  For  further  statistical  information, 
see  Isouuiana. 
NEW  PLATONISTS;  a  philosophical  sect.  The 


but  if  necessary,  it  ceases  to  be  evil.  Among  the 
pupils  of  Plotinus,  Porphyry  (Malchus).and  Amelius 
are  distinguished.  Jamblichus,  a  pupil  of  Porphyry, 
had  a  large  number  of  disciples,  among  whom  Eusta- 
tliius,  iEdesius,  and  the  emperor  Julian,  were  the 
most  celebrated.  At  a  later  period,  Adieus  became 
the  seat  ot  New  Flatonism.  Amone  the  later  New 
Flatonists,  Proclus  of  Constantinople  (from  412  to 
485)  is  distinguished.  Two  circumstances  chielly 
render  the  New  Flatonists  interesting:  first,  that 
poetical  elevation  of  the  soul  which  is  most  welcome 
when  the  student  has  passed  through  all  the  dogmatic 
systems  and  scepticism,  without  finding  satisfaction  ; 
and,  secondly,  the  reconciliation  which  their  system 
attempts  between  the  Greek  philosophy,  on  one  side, 
and  the  most  ancient  symbolical  system  of  the  East, 
paganism  in  geueral,  on  the  other.  Hence,  also,  the 
union  of  Flatonism  and  the  Pythagorean  philosophy, 
and  the  desire  of  uniting  the  contending  views  of 
former  sects.  This  attempt,  however,  to  conceive 
the  popular  religion,  or  paganism  iu  its  original 
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j  has  led  some  to  reject  those  accounts  which 
they  cite  to  prove  their  opinions  ;  and  it  has  been 
asserted  that  they,  themselves  living  at  so  lute  a 
period,  cannot  lie  testimonies  to  facts  partly  buried 
in  the  obscurity  of  remote  history.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  asserted  Uiat  many  of  these  antiqua- 
rian and  mythological  notices,  which  we  find  first  or 
only  with  the  New  Platonists,  bear  too  much  the  stamp 
of  truth  to  be  considered  as  invented  by  them,  and 
that  they  might  have  been  taken  from  earlier  source*. 
The  scltolastic  philosophy  and  dialectic  subtlety  of 
ttie  middle  ages,  which  were  addressed  solely  to  the 
understanding,  and  the  want  of  a  philosophy  which 
should  satisfy  the  whole  nature  of  man,  caused,  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  renewal 
of  Platonism,  as  modified  by  the  New  Platonists. 
The  most  distinguished  supporter  of  this  new  Italian 
Platonic  philosophy,  patronised  by  the  Medici,  in 
Florence,  was  Marsilius  Ficinus,  who  died  in  1490. 
NEW  PROVIDENCE.  See  Providence. 
NEW  SOUTH  WALES;  an  English  colony,  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  New  Holland.  (See  Holland, 
Xrir.)  Cook  landed  here  (1770)  on  his  first  voyage, 
took  possession  of  the  country  in  the  name  of  his 
sovereign,  and  called  it  Art*  South  /fates.    He  also 


gave  its  name  to  Botany  bay,  which  tie  entered  at 
the  same  time.  The  favourable  report  which  he 
made  of  the  harbour  and  the  neighbouring  country, 
determined  the  British  government  to  found  a  colony 
there  (1778),  which  was  soon  after  removed  to  Syd- 
ney, in  Port  Jackson,  and  which,  although  composed, 
in  a  great  measure,  of  convicts,  soon  became  very 
prosperous.  In  ism,  a  settlement  was  established 
on  Van  Diemen's  Land.  (See  Diemen's  (fan) 
Land.)  hi  18(3,  the  Blue  mountains  were  passed, 
and,  in  is  15,  the  site  of  the  town  of  Bathurst  (140 
miles  west  of  Sydney)  was  selected.  In  1829,  ex- 
ploring parties  had  penetrated  to  a  distance  of  GOO 
miles  into  the  interior.  On  the  eastern  coast,  coloni- 
sation has  extended  to  Moreton  bay,  450  miles  north 
of  Sydney,  and  to  Port  Western,  at  an  equal  distance 
south.  Swan  river  (q.  v.)  settlement  was  established 
on  the  western  coast  of  New  Holland  in  1829.  By 
a  proclamation  of  the  governor,  in  1829,  the  limits 
within  which  it  was  permitted  to  settle,  comprised 
34,000  square  miles,  and  included  nineteen  counties. 
The  census  of  that  year  gave  a  population  of  36,548 
souls.  The  number  of  acres  located  was  8,906,000  ; 
cleared,  231,573  ;  cultivated,  71,523 :  horses.  12,479; 
horned  cattle,  262,868  ;  sheep,  536,391,  The  staple 
of  the  colony  is  wool,  of  which,  in  1822,  172,880 
pounds  were  exported:  in  1829,  the  export  had 
increased  to  1,006,000  pounds.  The  total  value  of 
exports  in  1829  was  £184,720;  of  imports,  £678,063. 
The  inhabitants  consist  of  the  officers  of  the  colony, 
who  are  landed  proprietors,  and  have  some  of  the 
convicts  as  servants  ;  of  voluntary  emigrants,  gene- 
rally poor  persons,  transported  free  of  expense,  to 
whom  land,  &c,  is  given ;  of  convicts  who  have 
become  free  ;  and  of  convicts  still  under  the  opera- 
tion of  their  sentence.  Bushrangers  are  convicts 
who  escape  to  the  woods,  nnd  live  by  depredations  on 
the  colonists.  The  colonists  have  lately  turned  their 
attention  less  exclusively  to  pasturage,  and  more  to 
agriculture  ;  corn,  potatoes,  tobacco,  hemp,  flax,  and 
all  kinds  of  tropical  fruits,  are  cultivated.  The 
climate  is  mild  and  healthy  ;  the  winter  is  rainy ;  it 
begins  in  March,  and  continues  till  August :  there  is 
no  snow  except  on  the  highest  mountains.  Tl>e 
colony,  although  it  promises  to  be  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  mother  country,  has  Urns  far  been  a  bur- 
den. The  revenue,  in  1828,  was  £102,577;  the 
expenditure,  £287,954.  The  commercial  connexions 
are  principally  with  Britain,  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
China,  Mauritius,  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  New 


f  Zealand.  The  moral  condition  of  the  colonists  is 
low  :  schools,  however,  liave  been  instituted,  and  an- 
producing  good  effects  ;  and,  in  1829,  a  college  was 
i  founded  at  Sydney.  Several  newspapers,  and  three 
or  four  quarterly  periodicals,  are  published.  The 
government  is  under  a  governor-general, and  a  legis- 
lative council  (created  in  1829) ;  justice  is  adminis- 
tered by  civil,  criminal,  and  admiralty  courts.  For 
further  information,  see  Cunningham's  Airir  South 
If  ales  (London,  1827),  and  the  Asiatic  Journal  or 
Monthly  Register  for  India,  China,  and  Australia. 

NEW  SPAIN.    See  Mexico. 

NEWSPAPERS.  One  of  the  most  remarkable 
phenomena  of  modern  times  is  the  periodical  press, 
vitally  affecting  society  in  all  its  relations,  and  form- 
ing one  of  the  political  elements  of  modern  free 
nations,  which  the  ancients  had  not  even  in  embryo. 
They  make  the  course  of  the  statesman  very  different, 
and,  with  most  nations,  much  more  difficult,  in  the 
present  than  in  former  times,  so  that  our  days  lmve 
witnessed  not  merely  the  shipwreck  of  a  ministry  on 
these  dangerous  breakers,  but  Uiat  of  a  whole 
dynasty.  Of  the  periodicals,  the  newspapers  form 
tlie  most  powerful  political  engine  ;  and  of  them  we 
shall  treat  chiefly  in  this  article,  leaving  a  few  more 
remarks  for  the  head  Periodical.  Reviews,  and  the 
like,  may  contribute  more  to  enlighten  the  public 
mind  on  certain  important  questions ;  but  the  wide 
diffusion  of  newspapers,  their  rapid  communication  of 
intelligence  on  subjects  of  immediate  interest,  and 
the  means  which  they  afford  of  acting  on  the  public 
mind  in  its  state  of  highest  excitement,  make  them 
much  more  powerful  as  political  engines.  News- 
papers have  changed  all  the  relations  of  government 
by  their  unceasing  activity.  So  important  an  agent 
of  modern  society  offers  a  vast  field  tor  remark.  W  e 
might  treat  of  their  effects,  and  of  what  is,  and  what 
ought  to  be,  their  character ;  also  of  the  great  diffi- 
culty which  future  historians  will  find  in  distinguish- 
ing, in  many  cases,  the  true  from  the  false  in  the 
great  mass  of  conflicting  statements  which  these  re- 
cords of  the  time  present — a  difficulty  not  less  than 
that  which  arises  from  the  scantiness  of  materials  in 
respect  to  many  parts  of  ancient  history ;  but  we 
fear  that  even  a  mere  historical  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject will  carry  us  beyond  our  proper  limits. 

The  origin  of  newspapers,  like  that  of  many  insti- 
tutions important  to  modern  civilisation,  is  to  he 
referred  to  Italy.  The  war  which  the  republic  of 
Venice  waged  against  Solyroan  II.,  in  Dalmatia, 
gave  rise,  in  1563,  to  the  custom  in  Venice  of  com- 
municating the  military  and  commercial  information 
received,  by  written  sheets  (notizie  scritte),  to  lie 
read  at  a  particular  place  by  those  desirous  to  learn 
the  news,  who  paid  for  this  privilege  in  a  coin,  not 
any  longer  in  use,  called  gazetta — a  name  which,  by 
degrees,  was  transferred  to  the  newspaper  itself  in 
Italy  and  France,  and  passed  over  into  England.* 
A  file  of  these  Venetian  papers,  for  sixty  years,  is 
still  preserved  in  the  Magliabecchi  library  at  Flo- 
rence. The  first  regular  paper  was  a  monthly,  writ- 
ten, government  paper  at  Venice  ;  and  Clialmers,  in 
his  life  of  Ruddiman.  informs  us  Uiat  "a  jealous 
government  did  not  allow  a  printed  newspaper ;  nix  I 
the  Venetian  Gazetta  continued  long  after  the  inven- 
tion of  printing,  to  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  even  to  our  own  days,  to  be  distributed  in  manu- 

*  Some  etymologist*  have  thonffht  th«"  mine  earrtln  it  to  he 
drrired  from  gazzera,  a  niagpir,  nr.  in  this  rase,  a  chatterer  . 
other*  from  the  Lntm  eoza.  which,  heing  colloquially  length- 
ened into  gazrtta,  would  »i(rnif  y  a  little  treasury  of  news.  Th« 
Spani.h  derire  it,  indeed,  from  the  Lata  gaza  («ireek.  y~u), 
though  their  newspapers,  least  of  all,  deserve  the  name  of 
treasure.  They  hare  a  peculiar  word,  wanting  in  our  idiom, 
ea*fti$tn,  a  Inter  of  the  gazette.  The  Oen 
the  ancient  thridmgc,  or  thmhtnr  (the 
Swedish  Tiil,r,g„r). 


w  in  our  MJmtn, 
i  '/fitting  is  from 
rlish  tiling,  tU. 
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sertpt.n    Tims*  who  first  wrote  newspapers  wore 
called,  by  the  Italians,  menanti,  bed  ma,  says  Vos 
•ous,  Uiey  intended,  commonly,  by  these  loose  papers, 
to  spread  about  defamatory  reflections,  and  were 
therefore  prohibited  in  Italy,  by  Gregory  XIII.,  in  a 
particular  bull,  under  the  name  of  Menante*  (from 
thr  Latin  minantes,  threatening) .    Menage  derives 
the  name,  with  more  probability,  from  the  Italian 
ok  ma  re,  which  signifies  '"to   lead  at   large,"  or 
••nj-cead  afar."     Perhaps  it  will  not  be  irrelevant, 
iaswever,  for  the  writer  to  remark  lliat  it  is  common 
for  the  Mecklenburg  peasantry,  as  he  knows  from 
experience,  to  call  the  newspaper  de  Logenblad  (the 
lying  paper) ;  and  the  German  proverb,  in  use  to 
this  day,  "  He  lies  like  print  (er  lugl  mi*  gedruckt)," 
«  probably  connected  with  this  view  of  early  news- 
papers,    i  in-  first  English  genuine  newspaper  ap 
peared  under  Elaabeth,  in  the  epoch  of  the  Spanish 
•rroaiia,  of  which  several,  printed  when  the  Spanish 
flee*  was  in  the  English  channel,  during  the  year 
1&S8.  are  preserved  in  the  British  museum  ;  and  it  is 
very  curious  how  much  the  mode  of  communicating 
certain  kinds  of  intelligence  in  these  early  papers 
resembles  the  forms  in  use  at  present.   The  earliest 
newspaper  is  entitled  The  English  Mercurie,  which, 
by  asstkority,  was  "  imprinted  at  London,  by  her  high- 
Besses  printer,  1588.      These  were,  however,  but 
extraordinary  gazettes,  not  regularly  published.  Pe- 
riodical papers  seem  first  to  have  been  more  generally 
■sed  by  the  English  during  the  civil  wars  of  the  time 
of  the  commonwealth,  to  disseminate  sentiments  of 
loyalty  or  resistance.   They  were  called  weekly  news- 
hmtJks.    Though  Mercury  was  the  prevailing  title  of 
mtni,  die  quauitiie»<i  which  marks  the  titles  of  books 
in  that  age  is  found  also  in  the  names  of  the  "  news- 
books;"  lor  instance,  the  Secret  Owl,  Heraclilu*  Ri- 
den*,  the  Weekly  Dtscovercr,  and  the  Discoverer  ttript 
XaJced,  Stc.    A  catalogue  of  the  Mercuric  would 
exhibit  a  carious  picture  of  those  singular  times.  For 
aaare  particulars  respecting  the  further  development 
of  newspapers  in  the  troubled  ami  changeable  times 
which  followed  the  period  of  the  commonwealth,  we 
refer  the  reader  to  I) 'Israeli's  interesting  Curiosities 
mf  Literature ,  division  Origin  of  Setcspapers,  in  vol. 
L  ;  also  to  Johnson's  Live*  of  the  English  Poet* 
(Addison).    For  laws  enacted  respecting  newspa- 
pers, under  Pitt,  and  subsequently,  as  well  as  for 
a  general  view  of  the  moral  and  political  influence  of 
the  English  periodical  press,  we  refer  the  reader  to 
the  Periodical  Press  of  Or***  Britain  and  Ireland 
(London,  1824)  ;  also  to  Babylon  the  Great  (London, 
1825,  2d  vol.)  ;  and  to  the  abstracts  of  acts  of  parlia- 
ment, given,  among  other  works,  in  the  Annual  Com- 
panion to  the  Hritish  Almanac 

In  Germany,  newspapers  originated  with  the  rela- 
I turns,  as  they  were  termed,  which  sprung  up  at 
Augsburg  and  Vienna  in  1524,  at  Kattsbon  in  1528, 
at  Dillingen  in  150"<>,  at  Nuremberg  in  1571,  where 
they  originally  appeared  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  and 
printed,  but  without  the  place  of  printing,  and  with- 
out number.  The  first  German  newspaper,  in  num- 
bered sheets,  was  printed  in  1612.  and  was  called 
**  Account  of  what  has  happened  in  Germany  and 
Italy.  Spain  and  France,  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
&c"  Since  that  time,  public  papers  have  succes- 
sively appeared  in  various  places,  under  the  titles 
Relation,  Rsstretto,  Correspondent,  Courier,  Chronick, 
Realzeitung,  ttc ,  which  were  placed  by  the  govern- 
ments under  censorship. 

Thus  it  appears  that  the  desire  to  receive  news  from 
the  theatres  of  war,  and  from  foreign  countries,  gave 
birth  to  regular  newspapers  in  England  and  Germany  ; 
but  the  case  was  different  in  France.  De  Saint  Foix, 
in  Us  carious  Essai  historiqur-  sur  Pari*,  says  that 
Kenandot,  a  physician  at  Paris,  to  amuse  his  patients. 


was  a  great  collector  of  news,  and  thus  much  m 
creased  his  practice.  As  the  seasons  were  nt»t  ai 
ways  sickly,  he  considered  that  he  might  turn  his 
treasures  to  better  account,  by  giving  every  week  In 
bis  patients  some  fugitive  sheets,  which  should  con 
tain  the  news  of  various  countries.  He  obtained  a 
privilege  for  this  in  1632.  The  French,  at  the  be 
ginning  of  the  revolution,  imitated  the  English  news 
papers  ;  but,  as  their  passions  became  more  and  more 
heated,  tliere  arose  papers  like  Marat's  Ami  du  Pen 
pie,  and  Hebert's  Pere  Duchesne,  which,  at  present, 
we  can  hardly  conceive  of  as  liaving  really  existed. 
A  history  of  the  French  press  during  the  revolution 
would  he  exceedingly  interesting.  Napoleon  made 
great  use  of  the  Moniteur  as  an  official  organ  for 
furthering  and  making  known  his  projects.  (See  the 
article  Moniteur.)  After  the  restoration,  it  declined 
in  interest  and  popularity,  since  the  royal  govern- 
ment, to  operate  on  the  public  opinion,  often  made 
use,  in  preference,  of  the  semi-official  papers,  which 
were  frequently  under  the  influence  of  one  minister 
or  another ;  but,  long  before  that  event,  owing  both 
to  its  high  price  (100  francs  a  year),  and  to  its  neces 
sary  partiality,  it  was  by  no  means  the  most  read  ot 
the  Paris  journals.  The  Journal  de  Paris  appeared 
first  in  1777,  and  remained  in  existence  during  and 
after  the  revolution,  but  was  several  times  obliged  to 
change  its  political  character.  During  the  ministry 
of  Decases  (1818 — 20),  it  was  under  the  influence  of 
this  minister.  It  terminated,  in  June,  1827,  its  va- 
cillating and  equivocal  career.  The  Gazette  de  France 
was  the  first  regular  French  gazette  that  appeared. 
It  was  established  by  Renaudot  in  1681,  Up  to  171)2, 
it  forms  a  series  of  163  volumes.  With  a  few  inter 
ruptions,  it  also  continued  during  the  revolution  ;  and, 
after  the  second  restoration,  it  belonged,  with  the 
t^uotidienne,  the  Drapeau  blunc,  &c. ,  to  the  papers 
of  the  ultra  party.  The  French  gaieties  are  under 
taken  in  shares ;  and,  as  these  shares  can  be  sold,  it 
is  easy  to  understand  how  the  gasettes  can  be  bought 
by  the  ministry.  Each  minister  made  use,  without 
hesitation,  of  his  own  journal:  thus  M.  de  Damas, 
minister  of  foreign  affairs,  took  the  Drapeau,  and  M. 
de  Corbiere,  minister  of  the  interior,  the  Gazette. 
This  paper  was  discontinued  in  June,  1827  ;  but,  in 
July,  1827,  the  Etoile,  an  evening  paper,  assumed  the 
name  of  Gazette  de  France,  and  became  the  organ  of 
Villele,  whom  it  continued  to  defend  after  bis  fall,  and 
assailed  the  succeeding  ministry  with  the  most  bitter 
vehemence.  It  became  die  most  violent  defender  of 
absolute  monarchy,  and,  under  Polignac,  constantly 
demanded  a  coup-d'etat.  At  present,  it  defends  the 
cause  of  legitimacy  and  Charles  X.  The  Etoile  for 
merly  belonged  to  M.  de  Peyronnet,  the  minister  of 
justice, and  to  the  Congregation.  It  received  20,000 
francs  from  the  treasury,  for  publishing  the  articles  of 
M:  de  Villele.  It  was,  moreover,  the  advocate  of 
Jesuitism.  The  Quotidienne  lias  belonged  to  M. 
Michaud,  the  historian  of  the  crusades,  to  M.  de 
Vitrolles,  &c  It  was  a  violent  supporter  of  absolu- 
tism and  the  clergy.  It  is  said  tliat  the  royal  papers 
cost  the  government,  before  the  last  revolution, 
5,000,000  of  francs.  In  the  early  times  of  the  revo 
lution.  the  most  distinguished  anti-revolutionary  pa 
pers  were  the  Actes  de*  Apdtres  (conducted  by  Pel 
tier),  and  the  Amidu  Roi;  and  the  most  distinguished 
advocates  of  the  revolution  were  the  Chroni<fue  de 
Paris  (by  Tondorcet.  Noel,  he),  L'Orateur  du  Peuple 
(by  Freron).  the  Journal  de  la  (our  et  de  la  Filte 
(begun  by  M.  Hrun,  afterwards  marshal),  and  many 
others.  The  rapid  succession  of  revolutions  had  a 
great  influence  on  the  appearance  and  disappearance 
of  the  Paris  gazettes.  For  a  long  time,  the  Journal 
du  Soir  maintained  itself  undisturbed,  and  uninter 
rupted  by  any  revolution.    By  its  tone,  simple,  inlel- 
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lectual,  and  free  from  the  shackles  of  party,  it  rode 
through  all  the  perils  of  revolution*  ;  and  it  became 
a  kind  of  proverb,  that,  not  to  be  guillotined,  sliot, 
or  transported,  it  was  necessary  to  know  how  to  tell 
Uie  truth  like  the  Journal  du  Soir.  The  directory 
made  use  particularly  of  the  Redatteur  to  make 
known  its  policy  to  Prance  and  the  world.  One  of 
the  most  important  Paris  gasettes,  which  began  in 
1791,  and  has  been  continued  till  the  present  day,  is 
the  Journal  des  Debals  (1804 — 14,  and,  in  March, 
1815,  called  the  Journal  de  C Empire).  Por  a  time, 
Chateaubriand  used  to  write  for  it  against  Poliguac. 
At  present,  it  is  the  paper  of  the  jute  milieu,  and 
M.  Keratry,  who  fought,  in  July,  1830,  on  the  side 
of  the  people,  is  one  of  its  editors.  With  it  the 
editor  united,  in  1800,  a  Feuiltelou,  comprising  the 
•Ubals  lHUraires  (literary  discussions).  This  part  of 
the  journal  was  superintended  by  distinguished  men, 
such  as  Pievde,  till  1807,  who  was  followed  by  Bti- 
eutte.  In  the  abbe"  Geoffrey,  especially,  it  had,  for 
thirteen  years,  a  contributor,  by  whom  it  was  ren- 
dered so  popular,  that  30,000  copies  are  said  to  have 
l>een  sold.  Since  this  time,  the  Paris  gasettes  have 
not  contented  themselves  with  mere  political  news, 
but  have  all  given  literary  and  theatrical  notices. 
Por  both  Geoffroy  manifested  an  extraordinary  talent, 
and,  in  this  Fcuilleton.  he  daily  presented  interesting 
essays,  equally  distinguished  for  knowledge  and  wit, 
and  for  sharp  satire  and  humour.  Since  Geoffrey's 
death,  the  sale  has  diminished.  The  best  contribu- 
tors were,  subsequently,  Matte  Brun,  Hoffman,  and 
Duricquet,  in  the  dramatic  department.  Por  a  time, 
it  was  a  ministerial  paper,  in  which  Villele  nnd 
Chateaubriand  communicated  their  views.  When 
Chateaubriand  left  the  ministry,  he  made  the  Journal 
de*  Dtbats  an  opposition  paper. 

Under  Napoleon,  the  press  in  Prance,  as  in  all 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  England,  was  in  a  low 
state,  and,  in  all  that  concerned  politics,  only  the 
echo  of  what  Uie  Afonileur  promulgated,  a  paper  in 
which  the  French  emperor  not  unfrequently  caused 
paragraphs  to  be  inserted,  written  by  his  own  hand. 
After  hts  return  from  Elba,  he  restored  the  freedom 
of  the  press  ;  but  it  was  cautiously  used.  After  the 
restoration,  the  gasettes  were  subjected  to  the  censor- 
ship, which  did  not  cease  till  1810.  Various  enact- 
ments were,  however,  made,  which  rendered  the 
establishment  of  a  daily  journal  very  difficult :  several 
new  gasettes,  nevertheless,  appeared.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  competitors,  the  most  popular  Paris 
journal  continued  to  be  Ae  Constitutional  (q.  v.), 
which  was  founded  in  1815,  by  fifteen  shareholders. 
In  its  sentiments,  it  was  constitutional,  but  iu  its 
language,  moderate.  It  was  conducted  by  Etienne. 
Juy,  and  Tissot.  Twenty  thousand  copies  were  raid 
to  have  been  sometimes  sold.  At  first,  a  share  was 
worth  3000  francs  :  afterw  ards,  100.000.  The  four- 
rier  Francois,  formerly  conducted  by  Keratry,  was 
much  wore  liberal,  but  had  a  teas  sale,  and  the  editor 
was  frequently  summoned  before  the  criminal  court. 
The  Journal  du  Commerce  belongs  almost  solely  to 
Paris  merchants.  It  frequently  treats  financial  ques- 
tions with  great  knowledge  of  the  matter.  From  it 
we  generally  gather  Laffute's  opinions. 

In  the  history  of  the  French  press,  the  tendency 
suits,  as  they  are  styled,  are  deserving  of  mention. 
On  the  entire  emancipation  of  Uie  press,  in  1810,  the 
spirit  of  political  party  was  so  fomented,  and  gave 
rise  to  such  excitements,  Uuit  Uie  government,  to- 
gether with  two  other  laws  of  exception,  whieh  they 
laid  before  Uie  chambers,  after  Uie  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Berry,  proposed  anew  to  subject  U»e  journals 
to  Uie  censorship — a  proposal  which  met  with  violent 
opposition  from  all  |«rties,  but  was,  nevertheless, 
passed  in  the  chamber  of  deputies,  March  SO,  18*0. 


This  law  of  exception  was  prolonged  In  the  sessim 
of  1820,  so  as  to  embrace  Uie  period  of  Uie  session 
of  18*1,  but  was  afterwards  repealed,  and  supplied 
by  Uie  supervision  of  the  police,  because  Uie  censor- 
ship was  found  incompatible  with  a  representative 
constitution.     Ou  Uie  other  hand,  the  new  laws 
against  Uie  abuses  of  the  press  were  drawn  up  iu 
stricter  terms.    Both  the  proprietors  and  editors  were 
made  responsible,  and  libels  were  punished  by  fine, 
and  imprisonment:  even  Uie  intention,  Uie  secret 
purpose  of  a  suspicious  article,  could  be  made  pun- 
ishable, if  its  tendency  appeared  dangerous.  The 
proprietors  were  compelled  to  give  securities  for  the 
good  behaviour  of  gasettes  and  periodical  papers,  in 
sums  of  750 — 10,000  francs  rents.     For  Paris,  u 
security  of  10,000  francs  rents  was  necessary,  calcu- 
lating, therefore,  according  to  Uie  then  rate  of  interest, 
a  capital  of  150,000  francs.  Villele  finally  succeeded 
in  restoring  Uie  censorship;  bnt,  when  he  convened 
Uie  chamber  of  representatives  in  1827,  Uie  censor- 
ship was  obliged  to  cease.    After  Viltcle's  downfall, 
a  milder  law  of  the  press  was  submitted,  in  1828,  by 
the  new  ministry  to  Uie  chambers,  and  accepted. 
(Por  Uie  attack  on  Uie  press  by  Polignac.see  France.) 
A  French  paper  {Le  Compilateur),  in  an  ortic It- 
written  in  182!),  and  speaking  of  Uiings  as  they  then 
stood,  says,  "  There  are  in  Paris  152  journals,  literary, 
scientific,  and  religious,  and  seventeen  political, — in 
all  169.    Of  these  papers,  151  are  constitutional,  or, 
as  Uiey  are  called,  liberal,  the  eighteen  others  being 
more  monarchical  in  Uieir  spirit.    The  151  constitu- 
tional journals  have,  it  is  stated,  1 9 7,000  subscribers. 
1 ,500,000  readers,  and  produce  an  income  of  1 ,155,200 
francs:  the  eighteen  others  have  21,000  subscribers. 
11)2,000  readers,  with  an  income  of  437,000  francs 
Le  Moniieur,  Uie  official  impcr,  has  from  2500  to 
4000  subscribers,  principally  public  functionaries ; 
/>  Constitutionnel,  18,000  to  20,000  subscribers; 
Journal  des  Debals,  I3.OO0  to  14,000  subscribers  ; 
Quotidiennc,  5000  subscribers;   Cuurrier  Francais, 
4500  subscribers ;  Journal  du  Commerce,  3500  sub- 
scribers ;  Gazette  de  France,  7000  subscribers  ;  Met 
soger  des  Chambret,  which,  since  the  accession  of 
Uie  I'olignac  ministry,  seems  to  have  taken  up  liberal 
ideas,  has  2500  subscribers  ;  Tribune  des  Uepartt 
mens,  a  new  paper,  100  subscribers  ;  Xoupcoh  Jour- 
nal de  Paris,  1000  to  1500  subscribers.    These  ure 
all  published  in  the  capital:  those  printed  ,'n  Uie 
provinces  are  calculated  at  seventy-five  journals 
exclusive  of  papers  for  advertisements,  and  ministerial 
bulletins.    Of  these,  sixty-six  are  constitutional,  sup- 
ported only  by  their  subscribers  of  Uie  same  way  tit 
thinking.    Oue  (Uie  Memorial  de  Toulouse)  is  sup- 
ported by  the  archbishop  of  that  diocoe  ;  four  are, 
it  is  asserted,  paid  from  the  secret  funds  of  the 
Jesuits :  the  other  four  are  described  as  monarchical, 
but  of  little  influence."    So  far  the  Compilateur.  In 
1812,  there  appeared  forty-five  journals  in  Paris  ;  iu 
1826.  179;  in  1820,  their  number  was  309;  hence 
more  than  six  times  ns  many  ns  in  1812,  and  two- 
fiftits  more  Uian  in  1826.   Among  those  branches  fur 
which  there  were,  in  1812,  no  journals,  commerce 
had,  in  IS:*),  fifteen  journals,  the  Catholic  worship 
twelve,  moruls  and  philosophy  six,  Protestanleiu 
three,  gardening  three,  the  marine  two,  magnetism 
two,  free-masonry  one  ;  manufactures  (which  had,  ui 
1812,  but  one)  and  political  economy  (which  hud 
none)  had,  in  1^29,  ssven.    Even  gambling  ami  lot 
teries  had  acquired  Uiree  organs.     The  literary 
gaieltcs  liad  increased  in  that  year  from  av«  to  sixiv 
one  ;  the  political,  from  five  to  thirty  two  ;  Uie  [>•! 
vertising  papers,  from  one  to  twenty. seven  ;  the 
medical,  from  five  to  twenty-eight;  periodical  pub 
licntions  fur  education,  from  two  to  fourteen  ;  jom 
nals  for  general  literature,  from  three  to  twelve;  i>.« 
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which  relate  to  public  institutions,  and  the 
tration,  from  one  to  ten  ;  the  law  papers, 
from  ten  to  eighteen,  &c.  No  branch  whatever  had 
fewer  papers  than  in  1812:  one  branch  only  ha<l 
retained  the  same  number, — bibliography,  which  had 
one.  If  we  compare,  however,  Die  two  years,  in 
respect  to  the  frequency  of  publication,  the  increase 
appears  still  greater.  While,  in  1812,  twenty-eight 
monthly  papers,  and,  in  1827,  107  monthly  (therefore 
not  quite  four  times  as  many),  appeared  in  Paris,  the 
oumber  of  daily  papers,  in  1829,  was  six  times  greater 
than  in  1812  (5:30);  moreover,  there  appeared  forty- 
seven  journals  twice  a  week,  while,  in  1812,  no  paper 
of  that  sort  was  issued:  in  1829,  there  were  forty- 
five  weekly  publications,  while,  in  1812,  there  were 
but  two.  It  must  also  be  mentioned,  that  almost  all 
the  papers  were  printed,  in  1829,  on  larger  sheets, 
and  the  periodicals  in  thicker  volumes  :  in  short,  we 
oelieve  it  would  be  correct  to  say  that  the  above 
proportion  of  forty-five  to  309  expresses  but  half  of 
the  actual  increase.  In  the  departments,  the  period- 
icals of  1812,  146  in  number,  had  increased,  in  1829, 
to  398.  In  1812.  there  were  sixty-four  political  pa 
pars;  in  1829,  eighty-one:  of  scientific  papers,  and 
(hose  for  the  fine  arts,  in  1822,  only  thirteen  ;  in  1829, 
Kty-one:  for  literature,  in  1812,  one  ;  in  1829,  sixty: 
advertising  papers,  in  1812,  sixty-eight  ;  in  1829. 
206.  Nine  departments  which,  in  1812,  had  no 
papers  at  all,  had,  in  1829,  several.  Almost  all 
have  more  than  in  1812,  and  very  few,  as  Haute- 
Vienne,  have  a  smaller  number.  Only  in  one  pro- 
vince four  whole  departments  had  taken  no  part  in 
this  general  advancement,  and  this  province  is  the 
very  one  which  M.  Dupin  has  marked  so  black  on 
his  map  of  political  economy,— Bretagne.  In  Paris, 
then,  the  increase  had  been  six  fold,  in  the  depart- 
ments three-fold.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  this 
inference  was  that,  in  Paris,  where  so  many  printers 
reside,  some  independent  ones  were  always  found 
who  would  undertake  liberal  publications,  while,  in 
the  departments,  the  influence  of  the  prefect,  bishop, 
<cc,  was  too  great.  Another  cause  was  the  immense 
centralisation  in  Paris,  effected  by  the  revolution  and 
Napoleon.  If  France  ever  receives  the  iminici|val 
administration  for  which  she  has  sighed  so  lonp,  the 
departments  will  immediately  appear  more  indepen- 
dent of  Paris.  We  cannot  give  a  statement  of  the 
French  papers  since  the  revolution  of  1830.  New 
pa  pen  have  been  started,  as  the  Revolution;  old  ones 
have  ceased  ;  several  have  changed  their  colour. 
As  regards  the  French  journals  devoted  to  liters- 
e,  amusement,  and  general  discussion,  we  may 
re  that  the  Mercure  de  France  was,  for  more 
a  century,  the  only  weekly  journal  of  this  char- 
The  whole  series  (1672—1813)  consists  of 
.  1657  volumes  in  12mo,  and  1 10  volumes  in  8vo.  It 
is  still  kept  up,  but  has  little  popularity.  In  1818 
and  1819,  the  ultra  liberal  Mi  nerve  Francaise  made 
a  great  noise  by  its  political  pieces.  The  chief  con- 
tributors were  Etienne,  Jay,  Jouy,  Tissot,  and  Benj. 
Constant  The  circulation  was  computed  at  15,000 
copies,  and  the  net  profit  to  each  of  the  seven  pro- 
prietors was  30,000—40,000  francs  n  year.  After 
the  restrictions  of  the  freedom  of  the  press,  it  was 
discontinued  in  March,  1820.  The  Tablettet  Vniver- 
telles,  edited  weekly,  since  1823,  by  Coste,  bus  con- 
tamed  some  very  able  essays  on  general  politics  and 
literature,  and  maintained  with  success  the  character 
of  a  legitimate  opposition.  But,  in  1824.  these  7a- 
took  the  tone  of  the  ministry,  who  had  suc- 
"  in  purchasing  of  If.  Coste  the  property  of  the 
for  a  very  high  sum  (180,000  francs).  The 
oaost  valuable,  and,  in  some  measure,  the  lending 
roper  in  philosophy  and  literature,  is  the  Globe  of 
Paris,  in  which  professor  Cousin  h.v;  taken  a  part. 


It  has  contributed  to  mnke  the  French  more  liberal  in 
their  views  of  foreign  literature.  In  Italy  there  ni« 
similar  periodicals  ;  thus  the  Giornate  Arcadico  di 
Roma  embraces  literature,  fine  arts,  and  miscellaneous 
subject*.  In  Milan,  since  1828,  has  appeared  the 
Echo  (Eeo)  which  endeavours  to  keep  up  a  literary  in- 
between 


Italy  and  other  countries.  In  the 
Netherlands,  Sweden,  Denmark,  «tc,  there  are  similar 
journals,  which  we  have  not  space  to  enumerate. 

Italy,  Spain  (till  the  revolution  of  March  7, 1820V 
and  Portugal,  present  little  worthy  of  notice,  as  re- 
spects the  periodical  press.  During  the  occupation 
of  these  countries  by  the  French,  it  was,  indeed,  mow 
developed  than  before ;  but  Napoleon  left  it  no  free- 
dom. At  present,  from  causes  easily  understood,  it 
has  fallen  still  lower  in  these  countries.  The  Rettau- 
rador,  in  Madrid,  has  been  devoted,  since  the  resto- 
ration, in  1823,  to  the  political  system  of  the  clergy, 
and  the  Gaceta,  of  Madrid,  has  a  semi-official  char- 
acter. Of  the  Italian  gasettes,  the  Gazette  di  Fi- 
rente,  the  Gazetta  di  Milano,  ami  the  Dinrio  di  Roma, 
are  the  only  ones  that  are  read  in  foreign  countries. 

In  the  Netherlands,  there  were,  in  1829,  newspn 
pers  in  the  Dutch  and  French  languages.  Several  of 
the  latter,  and,  above  all,  the  I'rai  Liberal,  in  Brus- 
sels, have  been  among  the  most  fearless  journals  of 
Europe,  on  which  account  the  editors  have  been  con- 
stantly at  variance  with  the  tribunals.  The  press  in 
the  Netherlands  has  been,  indeed,  free,  but  the  law 
of  libel  so  much  the  more  rigorous,  and  not  unfre- 
quently  enforced  with  great  severity,  especially  since 
the  law  of  1815;  but,  in  1829,  the  project  of  a 
milder  law  respecting  the  press  was  submitted  to  the 
chambers.  For  a  long  scries  of  years,  the  (French) 
Gazette  de  Leyde  enjoyed  a  great  reputation,  and  was 
regarded  as  Uie  gazette  diplomatique  of  Europe.  It 
was  the  property  of  the  Luiac  family  in  I.eyden,  by 
whom  it  was  edited  for  several  generations,  with  the 
greatest  care,  and  in  the  purest  French  style.  Of 
the  gasettes  published  in  Dutch  (called  courants),  the 
Haarlem  gatette  is  the  most  popular,  and  has  the 
most  extensive  sale.  In  almost  every  Dutch  town, 
there  is  published  such  a  courant,  filled,  for  the  most 
part,  with  articles  of  intelligence  ;  and  in  all  of  them 
the  singular  custom  has  been  introduced  of  printing 
them  with  lines  running  lengthwise  on  the  margin. 
In  the  year  1828,  the  Niewten  advertentie  blad,  the 
Gazette  det  Pays  Bat,  the  Industriel,  with  some 
others,  were  the  most  important  political  papers.  In 
1826,  there  appeared,  in  the  Dutch  language,  eighty 
daily  and  weekly  papers,  and  thirty-five  monthlies. 

In  Switxerland,  there  appeared,  in  1824,  eleven 
political  papers,  seven  of  which  were  German,  two 
French,  and  two  Italian.  A  later  account  of  Switser- 
land  states,  that  twenty-four  newspapers  appear  each 
week,  edited  nine  by  Catholics,  fifteen  by  Protestants, 
not  including  five  papers  appearing  once  a  week  or 
fortnight,  nor  merely  scientific  periodicals.  (See  La 
Chronique  Suisse  of  1830.)  In  Sweden,  there  is  not 
much  opposition  or  independence  among  the  papers. 
See  Swedish  Language  and  Literature. 

The  Statist ique  et  Itiniraire  de  la  Russie,  by  J.  H. 
SchuiUeler  (Paris and  St  Petersburg,  1829);  informs  us 
that, in  1829,  seventy-three  papers  and  periodicals  were 
published  in  the  empire.  The  first  paper  was  published 
in  1703,  under  Peter  I.  The  Sevemaia  Ptchela  (Bee 
of  tiie  North)  seems  to  have  most  subscribers.  It 
appears  at  Petersburg  three  times  a  week.  Several 
papers  are  published  in  foreign  languages;  for  in- 
stance, the  Gazette  de  St  Petersbovrg,  and  the  Jour 
nal  de  St  Petersbourg.  We  refer,  for  more  informa- 
tion, to  the  above  mentioned  work,  page  1C6  et  seq. 

The  Greeks  have  fold,  since  1821,  political  jour- 
nals in  their  language:  Maxime  Rayhaud  also  pul>- 
lished  in  Patras, a  weekly  pajn-r,  the  Conrrier  d  Orient. 
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In  Smyrna,  the  place  of  the  Spectateur  Oriental 
was  taken,  in  1827,  by  the  Observateur  Impartial 
(friendly  to  the  Turks),  and  subsequently  oy  the 
Courrier  de  Smyme.  Even  Tripoli  (in  Barbery)  has 
had,  since  July  31,  1827,  a  political  and  literary 
French  monthly— IS  Investigateur  Africain.  Tlie 
following  is  copied  from  Rufus  Anderson's  Observa- 
tions upon  the  Peloponnesus  and  Greek  Islands,  made 
in  1829  (Boston,  1830).  "  There  are  two  newspapers 
now  published  in  liberated  Greece,  which  exert  con- 
siderable influence,  although  neither  has  a  numerous 
subscription.  One  is  in  the  Greek  language,  the 
other  in  the  French.  The  former,  called  the  National 
Journal,  is  the  organ  of  government:  it  is  printed 
twice  a  week,  and  costs  six  Spanish  dollars.  The 
latter,  entitled  the  Oriental  Courier,  is  issued  once 
a  week,  and  is  professedly  devoted  to  politics,  com- 
merce, and  literature.  Three  newspapers  in  the 
modern  Greek  language  were  published  in  Vienna 
before  the  revolution.  Among  the  newspapers  which 
appeared  in  Greece  during  the  revolutionary  struggle, 
were  Uie  following :  the  Ephemerides  of  Athens, 
edited  by  Mr  Psiilas;  the  Friend  of  the  Laws, 
edited  by  Mr  Chiappa,  an  Italian,  at  Hydra;  the 
Greek  Chronicle,  edited  by  doctor  Meyer,  a  German, 
at  Missolonghi ;  and  the  Greek  Telegraph,  printed 
at  the  same  place,  under  the  auspices  of  lord  Byron," 
&c.  We  might  mention  here  the  French  paper  Le 
Spectateur  Oriental,  published  at  Smyrna. 

In  Germany,  as  in  France,  the  periodical  press  was 
of  little  importance  till  the  French  Revolution,  and, 
compared  with  Britain,  France,  and  even  the  Nether- 
lands, it  lias  always  remained  so.  By  the  resolutions 
of  the  German  diet  of  September  20,  1810,  it  has 
again  been  placed  under  strict  supervision.  Till  the 
beginning  of  the  French  revolution,  the  Hamburger 
Correspondent  was  almost  the  only  gazette  in  Ger- 
many which  derived  its  information  respecting  foreign 
countries  from  original  correspondence.  Tne  Neue 
Zeitung,  in  Hamburg,  could  not  eventual  It  sustain 
a  competition  with  it,  and  was  discontinued.  From 
these  and  similar  sources,  articles  were  copied  into 
hundreds  of  provincial  papers,  and  this  was  then 
called  editing  a  gazette.  This  explains,  in  part,  the 
contempt  which  was  connected  in  Germany  with 
the  idea  of  a  newspaper  writer,  and  which,  even  of 
late,  when  this  employment  has  been  more  worthily 
pursued,  has  not  entirely  disappeared.  The  sale  of 
the  Hamburger  Correspondent  continued  to  increase 
from  the  breaking  out  of  the  revolution.  At  that 
time,  the  sale  of  the  Correspondent  was  rated  at 
between  30,000  and  36,000  copies.  On  the  union 
of  Hamburg  with  the  French  empire,  it  received 
such  a  blow,  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  sale  amounted 
to  only  a  few  thousands.  In  1828,  twenty-one 
gazettes,  daily  and  weekly  sheets,  were  published  at 
Hamburg.  Argumentative  papers,  in  the  character 
of  the  French  and  English  gazettes,  there  were, 
properly  speaking,  till  very  lately,  none  in  Germany; 
but  a  new  kind  of  periodical  sprang  up  in  Germany 
in  1798,  which  soon  outdid  all  others — the  Universal 
Gazette.  The  bookseller  Cotta,  then  in  Tubingen, 
conceived  the  first  idea  of  it.  The  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  (Universal  Gazette)  is  published  at  Augs- 
burg. It  has  correspondents  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe,  who  supply  it  with  intelligence ;  the  Ger- 
man and  foreign  governments  also  frequently  make 
use  of  it  to  influence  the  public  by  semi  official 
articles.  This  has  been  done  with  much  dexterity 
by  the  Austrian  government,  especially  in  its  trans- 
actions in  paper  money  and  public  stocks  ;  even  the 
French  ministry  frequently  made  use,  in  the  period 
of  1818—20,  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  (though  yet 
more  of  the  London  papers).  In  the  appendix 
there  are  frequently  interesting  surveys  of  the 


■  political  literature  of  particular  countries.  Biogra- 
phical notices  and  characters  are  given  of  remarkable 
travellers  and  the  most  important  public  characters 
of  our  times.  Notwithstanding  all  these  advantages, 
the  sale  of  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung  is,  on  the  whole, 
small,  and  merely  covers  the  expenses.  In  1817, 
it  amounted  to  about  2000  copies ;  at  present  some 
estimate  it  at  5000,  others  at  1500—2000.  Besides 
this  political  paper,  Cotta  has  published  since  1828. 
Das  Ausland,  a  journal  for  the  knowledge  of  the 
intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  other  nations ; 
and,  on  a  similar  plan,  he  has  published  in  Munich, 
since  182*),  Das  Inland.  The  latter  embraces  Ger- 
many alone,  with  particular  reference  to  Bavaria. 
During  the  subjugation  of  Germany  by  the  French, 
the  German  papers  avoided  relating  any  political 
news,  which  had  not  been  inserted  in  the  Moniteurt 
or  some  one  of  the  semi-official  papers  of  Paris. 
The  emancipation  of  Germany  in  1813,  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  political  papers  in  tlie  awakened  spirit 
of  the  times.  Kotzebue  and  Niebuhr  each  com- 
menced such  a  journal,  but  both  were  soon  discon- 
tinued. Among  the  most  celebrated  gazettes  of  this 
period,  the  Rheinische  Merkur  of  Gorres  (q.  v.) 
should  be  particularly  mentioned.  January  23, 
1814,  appeared  tlie  first,  and  January  10,  1816,  tlie 
last  number.  In  Austria,  which,  excepting  the  official 
gazette  of  Vienna,  had,  till  then,  produced  no  journal 
of  any  political  or  literary  importance,  a  paper  called 
the  (Esireichische  Beobachter.  (Austrian  Observer) 
arose,  which  was  soon  regarded  as  semi-official,  and 
was  read  with  attention  throughout  Germany,  as  it 
was  tlie  only  one  which  permitted  itself  (from  1809 — 
13,  to  throw,  from  time  to  time,  a  few  rays  of  light 
on  the  subject  of  Spain,  and  the  political  situation  of 
the  European  powers.  The  proprietor  and  editor  of 
this  paper  is  Mr  von  Pilat,  the  private  secretary  of 
prince  Metternich.  The  sale  of  the  paper  in  the 
period  just  mentioned  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
6000  copies.  According  to  the  Hesperus  (1824, 
Nos.  228,  230,  257  et  seq.),  the  periodical  literature 
of  Austria,  including  the  Bohemian,  Hungarian,  and 
Italian,  is  to  that  of  Prussia  as  27  to  47.  By  the 
decrees  of  the  German  diet  of  September  20,  1819, 
which  were  to  remain  in  force  for  five  years,  and 
have  since  been  indefinitely  prolonged,  all  the  Ger- 
man gazettes,  even  in  states  such  as  Weimar  and 
Wurtemberg,  where  the  censorship  was  formally 
abolished  by  the  constitution  of  the  country,  were 
placed  anew  either  under  censorship  or  ministerial 
supervision.  For  the  literary  journals  of  Germany, 
we  must  refer  to  the  article  Periodicals.  The  Ger- 
man papers  of  amusement  had  their  origin  with  the 
Zeitung  fUr  die  Elegante  fVelt  (the  Gazette  for  the 
Polite  World),  established  in  Leipsic  in  1801.  The 
number  of  journals  of  this  character  has  since  been 
constantly  increasing,  although  many  liave  perished  ' 
with  the  some  rapidity  with  which  they  arose.  One 
of  the  most  distinguished  is  the  Stuttgart  Morgenblatt 
(2 1st  vol.  1830) :  we  might  also  mention  the  Dresden 
Abendzeitung ,  the  Berlin  Gesellschafter,  and  the 
Literarisehe  fVochenblatt,  established  by  Kotzebue. 
Other  places  have  similar  papers  devoted  to  the 
entertainment  of  cultivated  readers.  The  circulation 
of  these  papers,  with  a  few  exceptions,  does  not 
extend  beyond  the  limits  of  the  country  in  which 
they  appear.  The  Morgenblatt,  many  of  which 
go  particularly  to  Austria,  has  the  greatest  sale:  it 
is  estimated  at  1500.  The  journals  in  the  gazette 
form,  have  almost  superseded,  in  Germany,  the 
monthly  magazines.  There  are,  among  the  local 
and  provincial  papers,  several  which,  under  a  liberal 
censorship,  might  do  much  good. 

The  republic  of  Colombia  had,  a  short  time  since, 
sixteen  political  papers;  the  other  American  states, 
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Paraguay  excepted,  have  likewise  periodical  journals. 
In  Chile,  which  received  its  first  printing  press  from 
the  L'nited  States,  in  1810,  there  are  now  seven 
The  British  colonies  have  likewise  their 
At  the  Cape,  the  South  African  Commer- 
cial Advertiser,  established  in  1824,  is  valuable  for 
its  statistics. 

No  country  has  so  many  newspapers  as  the  United 
States.  The  following  table,  arranged  for  the 
American  Almanac  of  1830,  is  corrected  from  the 
Traveller,  and  contains  a  statement  of  the  number  of 
newspapers  published  in  the  colonies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  revolution ;  and  also  the  number 
of  newspapers  and  other  periodical  works,  in  the 
United  States,  in  1810  and  1828. 
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LB28 
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ST 
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1 
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6 
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7 

14 
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10 

1) 
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4 

n 

33 
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6 

8 

New  York 

4 

66 
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Kentucky  . 

17 

23 
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8 

M 

Ohio      .  . 

14 

G6 

PvonaTlrania 

9 

71 

185 

.Indiana. 

17 

IVlafvar* 

8 

4 

'Michigan 

8 

Maryland 

8 

91 

37 

Illinois    .  . 

4 

Dk*trn-t  of  Col- 

Mi <.un 

5 

umbia 

6 

9 

Arkanstii  . 

1 

9 

83 

34 

CherokaeNation 

1 

8 

10 

•>i 

3 

10 

in  1!       Total  . 

37 

3M  S»> 

The  present  number,  however,  amounts  to  about  a 
thousand.  Thus  the  state  of  New  York  is  mentioned 
in  the  table  as  having  161  newspapers ;  but  a  late 
publication  states  that  there  are  193.  exclusive  of 
religious  journals.  New  York  has  1,913,508  inliabi- 
tants.  There  are  about  fifty  daily  newspapers  in  the 
United  States,  two-thirds  of  which  are  considered  to 
give  a  fair  profit.  The  North  American  colonies,  in 
the  year  1720,  had  only  seven  newspapers:  In  1810, 
the  United  States  had  359  ;  in  1826,  they  had  640; 
in  1830,  1000,  with  a  population  of  13,000,000; 
so  that  they  liave  more  newspapers  than  the  whole 
190  millions  of  Europe. 

W  e  have  seen  tliat  newspapers  were  first  issued  in 
England  by  authority,  in  1588,  during  the  alarm  oc- 
casioned by  the  approach  of  the  Spanish  armada,  in 
order,  by  giving  authentic  information,  to  allay  the 
general  anxiety,  and  prevent  the  circulation  of  false 
rumours.  From  tliat  time,  newspapers  have,  with 
a  few  intermissions,  generally  appeared  in  London, 
tometimes  at  regular,  and  sometimes  at  irregular,  in- 
tervals. During  the  civil  wars,  both  parties  had  their 
newspapers.  The  Daily  Courant,  the  first  daily 
newspaper  published  in  Britain,  made  its  appearance 
at  London  in  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  queen 
A  fine.  The  earliest  newspaper  published  in  Scot- 
land, was  issued,  under  the  auspices  of  Cromwell,  in 
1652.  The  Caledonian  Mercury  was,  however,  the 
first  of  the  Scottish  newspapers  of  native  manufac- 
ture ;  it  made  its  appearance  at  Edinburgh,  under 
the  title  of  Mercurius  Caledonius,  in  1660;  but  its 
publication  was  soon  afterwards  interrupted.  In 
1715.  a  newspaper  was,  for  the  first  time,  attempted 
in  Glasgow.  See  Chalmers's  Life  of  Ruddiman,  pp. 
102 — 121,  for  some  interesting  researches  regarding 
newspapers. 

The  stamp  duty  on  British  newspapers  used  to  be 
id.,  with  a  discount  of  twenty  per  cent.,  which 
reduced  the  duty  actually  paid  to  n\>/.  This  tax 
brought  annually  to  the  revenue  about  half  a  million 
pounds  sterling.  In  1836,  however,  the  duty  was 
reduced  to  one  penny  on  each  newspaper,  without 
discount  ;  so  that  ordinary  siied  newspapers,  which 
used  to  sell  at  Id.  or  ~%d.,  are  now  sold  at  Ad.  and 


A\d.    The  change  in  the  price  of  the  stamp  came 


into  operation  on  the  15th  Septemlier,  1836.  What 
effect  it  may  have  on  the  general  economy  of  news- 
papers, is  yet  to  be  seen. 

Advertisements  form  a  considerable  source  of  pro- 
fit to  newspapers ;  and  without  this  source,  some  of 
the  most  widely  circulated  of  them  could  not  support 
their  great  expenditure.  Each  advertisement  is  now 
charged,  without  distinction  of  length,  with  n  govern- 
ment duty  of  1#.  6d. ;  but  until  1833  the  duty  was 
3*.  6rf. 

In  drawing  a  comparison  between  the  newspapers 
of  the  three  freest  countries,  Britain,  Prance,  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  we  find,  as  we  have  just 
said,  those  of  the  last  country  to  be  the  most  nume- 
rous, while  some  of  the  French  papers  have  the  lar- 
gest subscription  ;  and  the  whole  establishment  of  a 
first-rate  London  paper  is  the  most  complete.  Its 
activity  is  immense.  When  Canning  &ent  British 
troops  to  Portugal,  in  1826,  we  know  tliat  some 
papers  sent  reporters  with  the  army.  The  teal  of 
the  New  York  papers  also  deserves  to  lie  mentioned, 
which  sent  out  their  news-boats,  even  fifty  miles  to 
sea,  to  board  approaching  vessels,  and  obtain  the  news 
that  they  bring.  The  papers  of  the  large  Atlantic 
cities  are  also  remarkable  for  their  detailed  accounts 
of  arrivals,  and  the  particulars  of  shipping  news,  in- 
teresting to  the  commercial  world,  in  which  they  are 
much  more  minute  tlian  the  English.  From  the  im- 
mense number  of  different  papers  in  the  United 
States,  it  results  that  the  number  of  subscribers  to 
each  is  limited,  2000  being  considered  a  respectable 
list.  One  paper,  therefore,  is  not  able  to  unite  the 
talent  of  many  able  men,  as  is  the  case  in  France. 
(See  the  article  Comtilutiontiet.)  There  men  of  the 
first  rank  in  literature  or  politics  occasionally,  or  at 
regular  periods,  contribute  articles.  In  the  United 
States,  few  papers  have  more  than  one  editor,  who 
generally  writes  upon  almost  all  subjects  himself. 
This  circumstance  necessarily  makes  the  papers  less 
spirited  and  able  than  some  of  the  foreign  journals, 
but  is  attended  with  this  advantage,  tliat  no  partic- 
ular set  of  men  is  enabled  to  exercise  a  predominant 
influence  by  means  of  these  periodicals.  Their  abun- 
dance neutralises  their  effects.  Declamation  and 
sophistry  are  made  comparatively  harmless  by  run- 
ning in  a  thousand  conflicting  currents.  How  diffe- 
rent would  be  the  case  if  there  existed  in  the  United 
States  but  a  few  papers,  with  from  25  to  30,000  sub- 
scribers, and  five  times  as  many  readers!  It  seems 
to  us  highly  necessary  fur  France  to  reuder  the 
papers  in  the  departments  more  important,  and  to 
counteract  the  overwhelming  influence  of  a  great 
city  like  Paris,  always  injurious  to  the  free  action  of 
liberty.  The  leading  French  papers  differ  much 
from  those  of  Britain  and  the  United  States,  by  the 
absence  of  advertisements,  while  some  American 
papers  allow  little  space  to  any  tiling  else.  As  re- 
spects propriety  of  tone,  generally  speaking,  the 
British,  and  especially  the  French  papers,  excel  the 
American  ;  and  perhaps  future  ages  may  look  upon 
the  violence  of  political  controversy  which  disfigures 
the  journals  of  America  in  the  present  day  with 
somewhat  the  same  feeling  as  that  with  which  we 
regard  the  intemperance  of  religious  controversy  at 
the  period  of  the  reformation.  The  leading  spirits  of 
tliat  time  used  language  which,  at  the  present  day, 
is  mostly  banished  to  Bdlingsgate. 

The  following  account  will  show  the  gigantic  ap- 
paratus of  a  London  daily  paper.  The  copy-right  of 
the  Times  lias  been  calculated  at  from  .£100,000  to 
£120,000  ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  affix  a  correct 
value  to  such  an  establishment.  If  it  be  true  that 
the  shareliolders  have  sometimes  divided  a  net  profit 
of  £24,000  per  annum,  the  capital  must  be  estimated 
at  a  much  higher  rate.  Employed  upon  eac  h  monu 
o  2 
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iujf  paper,  there  arc  an  editor,  a  sub-editor,  from  ten 
to  fourteen  regular  reporters,  at  salaries  from  four  to 
six  guineas  per  week,  each ;  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
compositors  in  the  printing-office ;  one  or  two  readers, 
who  correct  the  proofs  as  they  come  from  the  compo- 
sitors ;  a  reading-boy,  whose  duty  it  is  to  read  the 
copy  aloud,  whilst  the  reader  makes  his  corrections 
upon  the  proof ;  a  printer ;  and  a  certain  number  of 
men  and  boys  to  attend  to  the  printing  machine,  and 
to  take  off  the  papers  as  they  fall  from  the  cylinders ; 
a  publisher  and  sub-publisher;  two  or  more  clerks  in 
the  office,  to  receive  advertisements  and  keep  the 
accounts ;  a  porter,  a  number  of  errand  boys,  &c. 
The  salary  of  an  editor,  upon  a  respectable  morning 
paper,  is  from  £600  to  £1000  per  annum;  and  a 
sub-editor  receives  from  £400  to  .£600  per  annum. 
Besides  the  regular  reporters  of  a  newspaper,  there 
are  several  occasional,  or,  as  they  are  called,  "penny 
a  line"  reporters ;  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
furnishing  articles  of  intelligence  at  a  fixed  price  per 
line,  vis.,  ljd.  or  l$d.  They  are  not  attached  to  any 
particular  newspaper.    The  aggregate  charge  for 
copy  furnished  by  these  persons  forms  a  considerable 
item  in  the  weekly  expenditure  of  a  newspaper. 
The  salaries  paid  by  a  firsUrate  morning  paper 
weekly,  to  its  editors,  reporters,  and  others  on  the 
establishment,  do  not  amount  to  less  than  £180  per 
week ;  and  if  to  this  be  added  the  expenditure  for 
occasional  reporting,  for  assistance  to  the  composi- 
tors, for  foreign  newspapers,  and  private  correspon- 
dence, and  various  items  which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
enumerate,  we  have  a  weekly  expense  of  nearly  £250. 
The  chief  editor's  duly  begins,  strictly  speaking,  with 
the  publication  of  the  evening  newspapers.    lie  has 
to  read  their  leading  articles,  and  to  refute  or  support 
their  arguments.    He  remains  at  his  post  until  a  late 
hour,  prepared  to  write  comments  on  the  foreign  pa- 
pers as  they  arrive  (a  duty  in  which  he  is  generally 
assisted  by  his  sub-editor),  and  to  direct,  in  a  leading 
article,  attention  to  any  topic  of  interest  before  the 
public.    During  the  sitting  of  parliament,  he  is  com- 
pelled frequently  to  remain  at  the  office  until  two  or 
three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  such  is  the  energy 
with  which  the  public  press  in  the  metropolis  is  di- 
rected, that  it  is  not  rare  to  see  a  leading  article  of 
nearly  a  column,  written  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, on  some  subject  which  had  been  discussed  an 
hour  or  two  previously  in  the  house  of  commons. 
The  most  extraordinary  part  of  a  morning  paper  is 
the  reporting.    It  has  been  stated  that  the  regular 
reporting  establishment  varies  in  number  from  ten  to 
fourteen.    Most  of  the  persons  so  engaged  are  gen- 
tlemen of  education,  and  frequently  law  students. 
During  the  parliament,  the  sittings  of  which  com- 
mence at  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  the  reporters 
of  the  leading  papers  attend  by  turns,  one  succeeding 
the  other,  according  to  previous  arrangement,  each 
remaining  in  the  house  for  half  or  three  quarters  of 
an  hour ;  and  the  reporters  of  the  minor  papers  much 
longer.    If  the  debate  is  not  heavy,  the  reporter  in 
the  house  of  commons,  when  relieved,  enters  a  small 
room  at  the  end  of  the  lobby,  which  has  been  appro- 
priated exclusively  to  reporters,  and  there  arranges 
his  notes  (which  are.  seldom  taken  in  short  hand,  as, 
except  in  particular  cases,  short-hand  reporting,  from 
the  impossibility  of  finding  room  in  a  newspaper  for 
all  that  a  member  says,  is  rather  injurious  than  use- 
ful) of  the  speeches  delivered  during  his  turn.  He 
then  proceeds  at  once  to  the  office  of  the  newspaper 
on  which  he  is  engaged,  and  the  editor's  attention  is 
directed  by  him  to  any  thing  of  commanding  interest 
that  has  transpired.    His  slips,  as  tbey  are  written, 
are  given  by  the  printer  to  the  compositors,  wliose 
number,  during  the  sitting  of  parliament,  is  generally 
increased ;  and  as  one  reporter  follows  another,  it  is 


not  unusual  for  a  debate,  which  has  terminated  only 
at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  to  be  set  up  in  type,  and 
ready  for  printing  by  two  o'clock  in  Uie  morning. 
On  the  nights  of  prolonged  debate,  when  the  houses 
sit  late,  some  of  the  reporters  may  be  compelled  to 
go  back  and  take  what  is  called  a  double  turn.  So 
active  and  able  are  some  of  the  reporters,  that  it  is 
not  an  unfrequent  thing  for  one  reporter  to  supply, 
from  the  notes  of  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  the 
paper  upon  which  be  is  engaged,  from  two  to  three 
columns  of  closely  printed  matter.   In  obtaining  in- 
telligence by  express,  some  of  tfte  evening  newspa- 
pers have,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  shown 
almost  incredible  exertion.   The  Courier  and  Sun 
have  sometimes  contained  the  speech  of  the  king  of 
France,  at  the  opening  of  the  chamber,  twenty -six 
or  twenty-seven  hours  after  it  hod  been  obtained  by 
their  agents  in  Paris.    During  the  last  invasion  of 
Spain  by  the  French,  the  Globe  regularly  employed 
couriers  from  Paris,  many  of  which  arrived  within 
the  twenty-four  hours;  and  the  same  industry  was 
manifested  in  getting  up  communications  from  Liver- 
pool, at  a  time  when  the  aflairs  of  South  America 
possessed  interest  for  the  English  public.  The  "  penny 
a  line"  men  are  to  the  press  what  the  Cossacks  are  to 
a  regular  army.    The  peculiar  mode  in  which  these 
persons,  who  are  probably  about  twenty  in  number, 
obtain  the  means  of  subsistence,  is  worthy  of  notice. 
When  the  facts  upon  which  an  article  is  to  be  manu- 
factured, have  been  collected,  the  reporter,  by  meant 
of  a  paper,  something  between  silver  and  bank  paper, 
called  fit may, and  prepared  sheets  of  silk  covered  over 
with  a  thick  coating  of  printer's  ink,  and  dried,  makes 
seven  or  eight  copies  for  the  several  morning  or  even- 
ing newspapers.    This  is  attended  with  very  little 
trouble.   The  black  and  white  sheets  are  placed  al- 
ternately ;  the  reporter  writes  on  the  upper  paper 
with  a  piece  of  steel  or  gloss,  not  too  finely  pointed, 
so  that  the  paper  may  not  be  cut,  and  with  a  moder- 
ate degree  of  pressure  the  ink  is  transferred  from  the 
black  to  the  white  sheets,  and  be  obtains  seven  or 
eight  perfect  copies.    To  each  of  these  copies  he 
affixes  his  name,  and  then  sends  them  round  to  the 
newspaper  offices  to  take  the  chance  of  their  inser- 
tion.   If  the  subject  of  the  report  is  thought  interest- 
ing, he  is  well  paid ;  for  a  report  of  half  a  column,  in 
each  of  the  morning  papers,  will  produce  him,  in  the 
whole,  more  than  Jt3  Ss.   Prom  the  competition, 
however,  among  these  gentlemen,  and  the  prudence 
of  some  editors  as  to  the  use  of  reports  so  furnished, 
it  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  they  are  so  fortunate. 

A  comparison  of  the  number  of  periodicals  and 
inhabitants  of  different  countries  gives  Uie  following 
results  : — In  1827,  there  appeared,  in  Great  liritiiin, 
483  different  newspapers  and  other  periodicals  to 
83,400,000  inhabitants;  in  the  United  Slates,  802  news- 
papers, &c.  to  1 1 .600,000  inhabitant*  ;  in  Sweden  and 
Norway,  82  journals  to  3,86(3,000  inhabitants ;  in  the 
States  of  the  Church,  6  newspapers  to  2,54)8,000  in- 
habitants. (Stockholm,  with  78 XXX)  inhabitants,  has 
30 journals ;  Rome,  with  154,000,  only  3.)  Denmark, 
to  1 ,950,000  inhabitants,  has  80  journals,  of  which  7 1 
are  in  the  Danish  language ;  23  are  devoted  to  poli- 
tics, 25  to  the  sciences.  Prussia  has  12,416/XX)  in- 
habitants, and  288  journals  and  periodicals.  (Berlin 
has  221  flOO  inhabitants,  and  53  periodical  works; 
Copenhagen  has  109,000  inhabitants,  and  57  jour, 
nabj.)  'lite  Netherlands  have  6,143,000  inhabitants, 
and  150  journals.  In  the  German  confederation  (ex- 
cluding Austria  and  Prussia),  there  are  13.300,000 
inhabitants,  and  305 journals ;  in  Saxony,  to  1,400,000 
inhabitants,  51  newspapers  ;  in  Hanover,  to  1,550,0<K.) 
inhabitants,  16  newspapers ;  in  Bavaria,  to  3.960.00O 
inhabitants,  48  newspapers.  France,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  32,000,000,  lias  490  periodical  works  (660 
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printing  ettaWithments,  1600  presses ;  in  Pari?,  81 
fruiting  establishments,  or  850  presses).  In  Paris 
alone,  containing  800,000  inhabitants,  then  are  17 « 

C nodical  works. — As  curiosities  in  this  branch  of 
erature,  we  may  mention  the  newspaper  established 
m  Egypt  by  authority  of  Mohammed  Pacha,  printed 
at  Boulac,  near  Cairo,  and  containing  a  report  of  all 
public  transactions  of  consequence.  February  21, 
18*8,  appeared  the  first  number  of  the  Cherokee 
Pumaix,  a  weekly  paper,  published  at  New  Echota, 
t.rorpia,  partly  in  English,  partly  in  Cherokee  Indian. 
In  British  India  six  gaieties  are  published  in  the 
Bengal  dialect. 

N EH  STEAD  ABBEY,  celebrated  as  the  real, 
oence  of  lord  Byron,  is  situated  in  Nottinghamshire, 
136  miles  north-west  of  London,  four  miles  from  Mans- 
fivld.  It  was  an  Augustin  monastery,  founded  by 
Henry  II.,  and  granted  to  John  Byron  by  Henry 
\  ill.,  at  the  time  of  the  suppression  of  the  mooas- 
trr.es.  It  has  continued  in  the  family  erer  since. 
Jlioaefa  much  fallen  to  decay,  it  is  still  completely 
au  abbey,  and  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  still  standing 
i»  the  same  state  as  when  it  was  first  built.  There 
are  two  tiers  of  cloisters,  with  numerous  cells  and 
n  *  .ms .  and  many  of  the  original  rooms  are  still  in  use. 
Of  the  abbey  church,  ouly  one  end  remains.  The 
home  and  gardens  are  entirely  surrounded  by  a  wall, 
with  battlements ;  in  front  is  a  large  lake,  bordered 
with  caste tlated  buildings;  all  this  is  surrounded 
with  bleak  and  barren  hills,  with  scarce  a  tree  to  be 
seen  for  miles.  Lord  Byron,  in  his  will,  directed  it 
tu  be  sold.  The  "  uses  vile"  to  which  it  was  con- 
desnoed  by  the  noble  bard,  seem  but  too  truly  de> 
1  in  Ids  Childe  Harold  (i.  7). 


— .■dome'  r><n<ii>fnnv<)  to  nm  rile! 
\N  hrrn  .u petition  one*  had  made  li*r  d*n. 
5i«w  Paphian  gill*  were  koown  to  ring  and  tmi|*  j 
Aod  monk*  n>t|rht  deem  Uieir  time  was  rome  am-n, 
U  «ne»«rt  taJea  &a>  true,  nor  wrong  Uicm  holy  men. 

NEW  STYLE.    See  Calendar,  and  Epoch. 

NEW  TESTAMENT.   See  Bible. 

NEWTON,  Sir  Isaac,  the  most  dist  inguished 
mathematician  and  philosopher  of  modern  times,  was 
bom  at  Woolsthorpe,  in  Lincolnsliire,  December  25, 
1642  (O.  S.),  and,  at  his  birth,  was  so  small  and 
weak  that  his  life  was  despaired  of.  On  the  death 
of  his  father,  which  took  place  while  he  was  yet  an 
infant,  the  manor  of  Woolsthorpe  became  his  heri- 
fcipe.  His  mother  sent  him,  at  an  early  age,  to  the 
village  school,  and,  in  his  twelfth  year,  to  the  town 
of  Grantham.  While  here,  he  displayed  a  decided 
taste  for  philosophical  and  mechanical  inventions ; 
and,  avoiding  the  society  of  other  children,  provided 
h  arself  with  a  collection  of  saws,  hammers,  and  other 
instruments,  with  which  he  constructed  models  of 
many  kinds  of  machinery.  He  also  made  hour- 
glasses  acting  by  the  descent  of  water ;  and,  a  new 
wind. mill,  of  a  peculiar  construction,  having  been 
erected  in  the  town,  be  studied  it  until  he  succeeded 
in  imitating  it,  and  placed  a  mouse  inside,  which  he 
culled  the  milter.  Some  knowledge  of  drawing 
being  necessary  in  these  operations,  lie  applied  him- 
fc-if,  without  a  master,  to  the  study ;  and  the  walls  of 
ht«  room  were  covered  with  all  sorts  of  designs. 
After  a  short  period,  however,  his  mother  took  him 
home,  for  the  purpose  of  employing  him  on  the 
t  no,  and  about  the  affairs  of  the  house,  and  sent 
him,  several  times,  to  market,  at  Grantham,  with 
Uie  produce  of  the  farm.  A  trusty  servant  was  sent 
with  him,  and  the  young  philosopher  left  him  to 
manage  the  business,  while  he  himself  employed  bis 
time  in  reading.  A  sun-dial  which  he  constructed, 
on  the  wall  of  the  house  at  Woolsthorpe,  is  still 
shown.  Tliis  irresistible  passion  for  study  and 
science  finally  induced  his  motlter  to  send  him  back 


to  Grantham,  where  he  remained  till  his  eighteenth 
year,  when  he  was  entered  at  Trinity  college,  Cam- 
bridge  (16(30).  A  taste  for  mathematical  studies 
had,  for  some  time,  prevailed  there ;  the  elements  of 
algebra  and  geometry  usually  formed  a  part  of  the 
course,  and  Newton  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  the 
celebrated  doctor  Barrow  professor.  In  order  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  lectures,  Newton  read  the 
textbooks  in  advance:  these  were  Sanderson's 
Logic  and  Kepler's  Treatise  on  Optics  ;  the  Geome- 
try of  Descartes  was  also  one  of  the  first  books  that 
lie  reed  at  Cambridge.  He  next  proceeded,  at  the  age 
of  about  twenty-one,  to  study  the  works  of  Wallis, 
and  appears  to  have  been  particularly  delighted  with 
the  celebrated  treatise  of  that  author  entitled  Arith- 
metic* Infinitorum.  Wallis  had  given  the  quadra- 
ture of  curves  whose  ordinates  are  expressed  by  any 
integral  and  positive  power  of  1 — «*,  and  had  observed 
that  if,  between  the  areas  so  calculated,  we  could 
interpolate  the  areas  of  other  curves,  the  ordinates  of 
which  constituted,  with  the  former  ordinates,  a  geo- 
metrical progression,  the  area  of  the  curve,  whose 
ordinate  was  a  mean  proportional  between  1  and 
1 — *«,  would  express  a  circular  surface,  in  terms  of 
the  square  of  its  radius.  In  order  to  effect  this  inter- 
polation, Newton  began  to  seek,  empirically,  the 
arithmetical  law  of  the  co-efficients  of  the  series 
already  obtained ;  and,  having  done  this,  he  rendered 
it  mora  general  by  expressing  it  algebraically.  Per- 
ceiving that  this  interpolation  gave  him  the  expres- 
sion, in  series,  of  radical  quantities,  composed  of 
several  terms,  he  directly  verified  this  induction  by 
multiplying  each  series  by  itself  the  number  of  times 
required  by  the  index  of  the  root,  and  found,  in  fact, 
that  this  multiplication  reproduced  exactly  the  quan- 
tity from  which  it  had  been  deduced.  Having  thus 
ascertained  that  this  form  of  series  really  gave  the 
development  of  radical  quantities,  he  was  led  to  con- 
sider that  they  might  be  obtained  still  more  directly, 
by  applying  to  the  proposed  quantities  the  process 
used  in  arithmetic  for  extracting  roots.  This  gave 
him,  again,  the  same  series,  but  made  them  depend 
on  a  much  more  general  method,  since  it  permitted 
him  to  express,  analytically,  any  powers  whatever  of 
polynomials,  their  quotients,  and  their  roots,  by  con- 
sidering and  calculating  these  quantities  as  the 
developments  of  powers  corresponding  to  integral 
negative,  or  fractional  exponents.  Indeed,  in  the 
generality  and  in  the  uniformity  given  to  these 
developments  the  discovery  of  Newton  really  con- 
sists; for  Wallis  had  remarked  before  him,  with 
regard  to  monomial  quantities,  the  analogy  of  quo- 
tients and  roots  with  integral  powers,  expressed 
according  to  the  notation  of  Descartes;  and  Pascal 
had  given  a  rule  for  forming,  directly,  any  term  of 
the  development  of  binomial  powers,  the  exponent 
being  an  integer.  Thus  was  discovered  the  cele- 
brated formula,  known  as  Newton's  Binomial  Theo- 
rem (a.  v.).  Newton  further  perceived,  that  there 
is  hardly  any  analytical  research,  in  which  the  u«e 
of  it  is  not  necessary,  or  at  least  possible,  and  imme- 
diately made  a  great  number  of  the  most  important 
application  of  it.  Thus  he  obtained  the  quadrature 
of  the  hyperbola,  and  of  many  other  curves,  and  also 
extended  his  formula)  to  the  surfaces  of  solids,  the 
determination  of  their  contents,  and  the  situation  of 
their  centres  of  gravity.  Wallis,  in  his  Arithmet.  In  fin. 
(1665),  had  shown  that  the  area  of  all  curves  may  be 
found,  whose  ordinate  is  expressed  by  any  integral 
power  of  the  abtcitta,  and  had  given  the  expression 
for  this  area  in  terms  of  the  ordinate.  Newton,  by 
reducing  into  series  the  more  complicated  functions 
of  the  abscuta,  which  represent  the  ordinates,  changed 
them  into  a  series  of  monomial  terms,  to  each  of  which 
he  was  able  to  apply  the  rule  of  Wallis.    He  U-.us 
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obtained  as  many  portions  of  Lhe  whole  area  as  there 
were  terms,  and,  by  their  addition,  obtained  the  total. 
But  the  far  more  extensive,  and,  in  some  respects, 
unlimited  applications  that  Newton  made  of  this  rule, 
depended  on  a  general  principle,  which  he  bad  made 
out,  and  which  consisted  in  determining,  from  the 
manner  in  which  quantities  gradually  increase,  what 
are  the  values  to  which  they  ultimately  arrive.  To 
effect  this,  Newton  regards  them,  not  as  aggregates 
of  small  homogeneous  parts,  but  as  the  results  of 
continued  motion,  lines  being  considered  as  described 
by  the  movement  of  points,  surfaces  by  that  of  lines, 
solids  by  that  of  surfaces,  and  angles  by  the  rotation 
of  their  sides.  Again,  considering  that  the  quantities 
so  formed  are  greater  or  smaller,  in  equal  times, 
according  as  the  velocity  with  which  they  are 
developed  is  more  or  less  rapid,  he  endeavours  to 
determine  their  ultimate  values  from  the  expression 
for  these  velocities,  which  he  calls  fluxions,  naming 
the  quantities  themselves  fluents.  In  fact,  when  any 
given  curve,  surface,  or  solid,  is  generated  in  this 
manner,  the  different  elements  which  either  compose 
or  belong  to  it,  such  as  the  ordi nates,  the  abscissas, 
the  lengths  of  the  arcs,  the  solid  contents,  the  in. 
cli  nations  of  the  tangent  planes,  and  of  the  tangents, 
all  vary,  differently  and  unequally  indeed,  but  never- 
theless according  to  a  regular  law,  depending  on  the 
equation  of  the  curve, surface,  or  solid  under  considera- 
tion. Hence  Newton  was  able  to  deduce  from  this  equa- 
tion the  fluxions  of  all  these  elements,  in  terms  of  any 
one  of  tile  variables,  and  of  the  fluxion  of  this  varia- 
ble, considered  as  indeterminate ;  then,  by  expanding 
into  series,  he  transformed  the  expression,  so  obtained, 
into  finite  or  infinite  series  of  monomial  terms,  to 
which  Wallis's  rule  became  applicable  ;  thus,  by 
applying  it  successively  to  each,  and  taking  the  sum 
of  the  results,  he  obtained  the  ultimate  value,  that  is, 
the  fluent  of  the  element,  which  he  had  beeu  con- 
sidering. In  this  consists  the  method  of  fluxions,  of 
which  Newton,  from  that  time,  laid  the  foundation, 
and  which,  eleven  years  later,  Leibnits  again  dis- 
covered, and  presented  to  the  world  in  a  different 
form, — that  of  the  differential  calculus.  Newton 
made  these  important  discoveries  before  completing 
his  twenty-third  year,  and  collected  them  in  a  manu- 
script, entitled  Analysis  per  j&quatfones  Numero 
Terminorum  infiniias,  but  did  not  communicate  them 
to  any  one. 

About  this  time  (1665),  being  obliged  to  quit 
Cambridge  on  account  of  the  plague,  he  retired  to 
Woolsthorpe.  and  now  turned  his  attention  more 
closely  to  subjects  of  natural  philosophy.  As  he  was 
one  day  sitting  under  an  apple-tree,  the  fall  of  an 
apple  led  him  to  reflect  on  the  native  of  that  remark- 
able principle  which  urges  all  bodies  towards  the 
centre  of  the  earth.  "  Why,"  he  asked  himself, 
"  may  not  this  power  extend  to  the  moon  ?  and,  if  so, 
what  more  would  be  necessary  to  retain  her  in  her 
orbit  about  the  earth?"  He  considered  that  if  the 
moon  was  retained  about  the  earth  by  terrestrial 
gravity,  the  planets,  which  move  round  the  sun, 
ought,  similarly,  to  be  retained  in  their  orbs  by  their 
gravity  towards  that  body.  Setting  out  with  the  law 
of  Kepler,  that  the  squares  of  the  times  of  revolution 
of  the  different  planets  are  proportional  to  the  cubes 
of  their  distances  from  the  sun,  Newton  found,  by 
calculation,  that  the  force  of  solar  gravity  decreases 
proportionally  to  the  square  of  the  distance;  and 
having  thus  determined  the  law  of  the  gravity  of  the 
planets  towards  the  sun,  he  endeavoured  to  apply  it 
to  the  moon  :  that  is,  to  determine  the  velocity  of  her 
motion  round  the  earth  by  means  of  her  distance, 
as  settled  by  astronomers,  and  of  the  intensity  of 
gravity,  as  shown  by  the  fell  of  bodies  at  the  earth's 
surface.   To  make  this  calculation,  it  is  necessary  to 


know  exactly  the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the 
centre  of  the  earth,  expressed  in  parts  of  the  same 
measure  that  is  used  in  marking  the  spaces  described, 
ui  a  given  time,  by  falling  bodies  at  the  earth's  sur- 
face ;  for  their  velocity  is  the  first  term  of  compari- 
son that  determines  the  intensity  of  gravity  at  this 
distance  from  the  centre,  which  we  apply  afterwards 
at  the  moon's  distance,  by  diminishing  it  proportion- 
ably  to  the  square  of  the  distance.  It  then  remains 
only  to  be  seen  if  gravity,  when  thus  diminished,  has 
precisely  the  degree  of  energy  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  centrifugal  force  of  the  moon,  caused  by  her 
observed  motion  in  her  orbit.  Unfortunately,  at  that 
time,  there  existed  no  correct  measure  of  the  earth's 
dimensions.  (See  Degrees,  Measurement  of.)  New- 
ton was  obliged  to  employ  the  imperfect  measures 
then  in  use,  and  found  that  they  gave  for  the  force 
which  retains  the  moon  in  tier  orbit,  a  value  greater 
by  one-sixth  than  that  which  results  from  her  observed 
circular  velocity.  This  small  difference  seemed,  to 
his  cautious  mind,  a  strong  proof  against  his  bold 
conjecture.  He  imagined  that  some  unknown  cause 
modified,  in  the  case  of  the  moon,  the  general  law  of 
gravity  indicated  by  the  motion  of  the  planets.  Yet 
he  did  not  abandon  his  leading  notion,  but  deter- 
mined to  wait  till  study  and  reflection  should  reveal 
to  him  this  supposed  unknown  cause.  In  1666,  he 
returned  to  Cambridge,  was  chosen  fellow  of  his 
college  (Trinity  college)  in  1667,  and,  the  next  year, 
was  admitted  A.  M.;  but  he  did  not  disclose  his 
secrets  even  to  his  inslructer,  doctor  Barrow.  In 
1668,  however,  Mercator  published  his  Logarithm  o- 
technia,  in  which  he  had  obtained  the  area  of  the 
hyperbola  referred  to  its  asymptotes,  by  expanding  its 
ordinate  into  an  infinite  series,  which  was  the  main  se- 
cret of  Newton's  method.  Barrow  showed  litis  work 
to  Newton,  who  immediately  gave  him  his  own  trea- 
tise (the  Analysis.  &c  ),  but  did  not  yet  publish  it. 

lu  the  course  of  1666,  his  attention  had  been  ac- 
cidentally drawn  to  the  phenomena  of  the  refraction 
of  light  through  prisms.  His  experiments  led  him  to 
conclude  that  light,  as  it  emanates  from  tlie  radiating 
bodies,  is  not  a  simple  and  homogeneous  substance, 
but  that  it  is  composed  ofa  number  of  rays,  endowed 
with  unequal  refrangibility,  and  possessing  different 
colouring  properties.  More  than  two  years  elapsed 
before  he  returned  to  his  researches  on  this  subject  ; 
but,  in  1669,  being  appointed  professor  of  mathe- 
matics, and  preparing  to  lecture  on  optics,  he  en- 
deavoured to  mature  his  first  results,  and  composed 
a  complete  treatise,  in  which  the  fundamental  pro- 
perties of  light  were  unfolded,  established,  and 
arranged  by  means  of  experiments  alone,  without 
any  mixture  of  hypothesis — a  novelty  at  that  time 
almost  as  surprising  as  these  properties  themselves. 
Thus  it  appears,  that  the  three  great  discoveries 
which  form  the  glory  of  his  life,  the  method  of 
Fluxions,  the  Theory  of  Universal  Gravitation,  and 
the  Decomposition  of  Light,— were  conceived  before 
the  completion  of  his  twenty-fourth  year. 

In  1672,  Newton  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal 
society,  to  which  he  communicated  a  description  ofa 
new  arrangement  for  reflecting-telescopes,  which 
rendered  them  more  convenient  oy  diminishing  their 
length  without  weakening  their  magnifying  powers, 
and,  soon  after,  the  first  part  of  his  labours  on  the 
analysis  of  light.  When  the  first  feelings  of  surprise 
and  admiration,  excited  by  this  noble  work,  had  sub- 
sided, the  society  appointed  three  members  to  study- 
it  fully,  and  report  upon  it.  Hooke,  a  man  of  exten- 
sive acquirements  and  an  original  turn  of  thought, 
but  of  excessive  desire  of  renown,  being  one  of  the 
members,  undertook  to  draw  up  the  report.  Instead 
of  discussing  the  new  facts,  as  presented  by  the  ex- 
periments of  Newton,  he  examined  them  merely  in 
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to  *  hypothesis  of  his  own— that  light  is 
•imply  the  effect  of  vibrations  excited  and  propagated 
in  an  elastic  medium — and  concluded  by  allowing 
whatever  appeared  reconcilable  with  his  own  hypo- 
thesis, and  by  advising  Newton  not  to  seek  any  other 
explanation  of  the  facts.  Newton  in  reply  (Phil. 
Trans.,  vii.),  after  exposing  some  errors  of  Hooke, 
adduces  new  experiments  confirming  his  former 
results,  and  refutes  the  objections  to  the  production 
of  whiteness  by  the  mixture  of  all  the  rays.  To 
several  other  attacks  (particularly  one  by  Huygens), 
which  appeared  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
and  which  were  conducted  on  similar  principles,  he 
obliged  to  reply.  In  vain  did  he  declare  that 
neither  advanced  nor  admitted  any  hypothesis 
atever,  and  that  his  sole  object  was  to  establish 
and  connect  facts  by  means  of  the  laws  of  nature. 
This  severe  and  abstract  method  of  reasoning  was 
little  understood,  and  it  is  hardly  conceivable  into 
what  minuteness  of  detail  he  was  obliged  to  enter. 
So  much  was  lie  disgusted  with  these  difficulties,  that 
he  gave  up  his  intention  of  printing  his  lectures  on 
Optics  with  his  treatise  on  Series.  Before  quitting 
the  lists,  however,  he  addressed  another  paper  (1675) 
to  the  royal  society,  completing  the  account  of  his 
results,  and  of  his  views  on  the  nature  of  light.  This 
tse,  united  with  his  first  paper  on  the  analysis  of 
,  afterwards  served  as  the  base  of  the  great  work, 
Optics  (1704),  in  which,  however,  the 
I  investigation  of  the  plienomena  is  more 
s,  and  more  strictly  separated  from  all  hy- 
pothesis. The  new  experiments  with  which  it  was 
enriched,  relate  principally  to  the  colours  observed  in 
thick  plates  of  all  bodies,  when  they  are  presented,  in 
a  proper  manner,  to  the  incident  ray.  Newton  re- 
duced  them  to  the  same  laws  as  Uvose  of  the  pheno- 
mena in  thin  plates  ;  and  then,  considering  these 
laws  as  established  facts,  equally  certain  with  the 
particular  experiments  from  which  they  are  deduced, 
yet  far  more  universal,  he  unites  them  all  in  one 
'  property  of  light,  each  peculiarity  of  which 
rriieri  with  such  exactness  as  to  make  the 


general  property  a  pure  expression  for  all  the  observed 
laws.    Tin-  essence  ot  tnis  property  is,  that  each 
of  light,  from  the  instant  when  it  quits  the 


body  whence  it  emanates,  is  subject,  peri- 
odically, and  at  equidistant  intervals,  to  a  continual 
alternation  ol  dispositions,  to  be  reflected  from,  or 
traii-mated  through,  the  surfaces  of  the  diaphanous 
bodU->  uhij-h  it  meets  with  j  so  that,  for  instance,  if 
such  a  surface  presents  itself  to  the  luminous  particle 
during  one  of  the  alternations,  when  the  tendency  to 
reflection,  which  Newton  called  the  "  fit  of  easy  re- 
flection," is  in  force,  this  tendency  makes  it  yield 
more  easily  to  the  reflecting  power  of  the  surface, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  yields  with  more  diffi- 
culty when  it  is  in  the  contrary  phase,  which  he 
termed  the  "  fit  of  easy  transmission."  (See  Light 
cs.)  In  his  paper  of  1675.  after  excusing 
proposing  a  conjecture  as  to  the  nature  of 
and  declaring  that  it  had  no  connexion  with  the 
which  he  had  discovered,  he  goes  on  to  give  one 
lie  should  be  inclined  to  consider  most  pro- 
it"  he  were  obliged  to  adopt  any.  He  then 
;  the  existence  of  an  imperceptible  fluid  (which 
he  calls  wArr\  extending  everywhere  in  space,  and 
penetrating  all  bodies  with  different  degrees  of  den- 
sity. This  fluid  he  considers  as  highly  elastic,  and, 
consequently,  pressing  against  itself  and  the  material 
parts  of  other  bodies,  with  an  energy  proportional  to 
its  actual  density.  If  this  iether  be  disturbed  or 
agitated,  in  any  one  point,  by  any  cause  which  pro- 
duces a  vibratory  motion,  this  motion  must  transmit 


passage,  the  material  particles  forming  the  substance 
of  any  body,  they  will  agitate  them  with  considerable 
force.  Now,  light,  he  admits  consists  of  a  peculiar 
substance,  different  from  the  aptlier,  but  composed  of 
heterogeneous  particles,  which,  darting  in  ail  direc- 
tions from  luminous  bodies,  with  great  velocity,  agi- 
tate the  sther  in  their  passage,  and  excite  undula 
tions.  He  does  not 
of  these  particles. 

From  this  time  till  167i),  Newton 
nothing  to  the  royal  society,  and  in  this  interval  ap 
pears  to  have  been  occupied  with  astronomical  ob- 
servations. In  that  year  he  had  occasion  to  write  to 
Hooke  about  a  system  of  physical  astronomy,  on 
which  the  royal  society  had  asked  his  opinion.  In 
his  letter  he  proposed,  as  a  matter  deserving  attention, 
to  verify  the  motion  of  the  earth  by  direct  experi 
ment,  viz.  by  letting  bodies  fall  from  a  considerable 
height,  and  observing  if  they  follow  exactly  in  a  verti- 
cal direction  ;  for  if  the  earth  turns,  since  the  rotary 
velocity  at  the  point  of  departure  must  lie  greater 
than  at  the  foot  of  the  vertical,  they  will  be  found 
to  deviate  from  this  line  towards  the  east,  instead  of 
following  it  exactly,  as  they  would  do  if  the  earth  did 
not  move.  Hooke  replied,  tliat  wherever  the  direc 
tion  of  gravity  is  oblique  to  the  axis  of  the  earth, 
bodies  in  falling  change  parallels,  and  approach  the 
equator.  This  led  Newton  to  consider  whether  the 
elliptical  motion  of  the  planets  could  result  from  a 
force  varying  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance, 
and,  if  so,  under  what  circumstances  such  a  result 
would  ensue.  In  proposing  his  experiment  to  the 
society,  he  had  considered  the  motion  of  the  heavy 
body  as  determined  by  a  force  of  constant  intensity, 
and  had  concluded  the  trajectory  to  be  a  spiral, 
doubtless  because  he  imagined  the  body  to  fall  in  a 
resisting  medium,  such  as  the  air.  Hooke  replied, 
that  it  should  not  be  a  spiral,  but  that  in  a  vacuum  it 
would  be  an  eccentric  ellipse,  which,  in  a  resisting 
medium,  would  change  into  an  eccentric  ovoidal 
curve  ;  and  he  represented  the  eccentric  ellipse  as  the 
consequence  of  a  force  inversely  proportional  to  the 
squares  of  the  distances  from  the  earth's  centre. 
Newton,  having  examined  this  result  by  mathemati- 
cal calculations,  found  that  an  attractive  force,  ema- 
nating from  a  centre,  and  acting  inversely  as  the 
squares  of  the  distances,  would  produce  motions  ex- 
actly resembling  the  planetary  motions,  both  in  regard 
to  the  form  of  the  orbit  and  the  velocity  of  the  body 
at  each  point.  This  was  the  secret  of  the  system 
of  the  world;  but  it  still  remained  to  account  for 
the  discordance  of  the  moon's  motion,  which  had 
before  (1665)  embarrassed  Newton.  But,  in  1682, 
having  learned  the  results  of  the  new  measurement 
of  a  degree  by  Picard,  he  resumed  his  former  calcula 
tions  from  these  data.  Finding,  as  he  advanced,  the 
manifest  tendency  of  these  numbers  to  produce  the 
long  desJred  results,  lie  became  so  much  agitated  as 
to  be  unable  to  go  on  with  his  calculation,  and  re- 
quested one  of  bis  friends  to  finish  it.  Two  years 
were  spent  in  penetrating  the  consequences  of  this 
discovery, and  preparing  his  immortal  work,  Philoso- 
phic Noturalis  Principia  Mathcmatica,  during  which 
time  lie  lived  only  to  calculate.  He  would  sometimes 
rise,  and,  suddenly  arrested  by  some  new  conception, 
would  sit  on  his  bedside  for  hours  together,  and  would 
forget  his  meals,  unless  reminded  of  the  necessity  of 
taking  nourishment.  It  was  not  till  1686,  that  he 
finally  concluded  to  present  his  work  to  the  society, 
at  the  expense  of  which  it  was  printed  in  1687.  Not 
more  than  two  or  three  of  his  contemporaries  were 
capable  of  understanding  it,  and  more  than  fifty  years 
elapsed  before  the  peat  physical  truth  which  it  con- 
tained was  thoroughly  understood  by  the  generality  of 
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In  16S7,  Newton  was  one  of  the  delegates  sent  by 
the  university  t>t  Cambridge,  to  maintain  its  rights 
before  the  high  commission  court,  when  they  were 
attacked  by  James  II.,  and,  in  1688,  was  elected,  by 
the  university,  to  the  convention  parliament,  but 
never  distinguished  himself  in  that  body.  He  liad 
always  taken  great  interest  in  chemistry,  and  occu- 
pied himself  occasionally  with  experiments  in  that 
science.  He  had  constructed  a  small  laboratory  for 
prosecuting  his  investigations,  and  seems,  after  the 

Kblication  of  the  Principia,  to  liave  devoted  almost 
i  whole  time  to  them.  One  morning  (1695?),  he 
had  accidentally  shut  up  his  little  pet  dog  Diamond 
in  his  room,  and,  on  returning,  found  that  the  animal, 
by  upsetting  a  candle  on  his  desk,  had  destroyed  the 
labours  of  several  years.  On  perceiving  his  loss,  he 
only  exclaimed,"  Oh,  Diamond  !  Diamond  !  you  little 
know  the  mischief  you  have  done."  But  the  grief 
caused  by  this  circumstance  injured  his  health,  and, 
M.  Biot  endeavours  to  show,  for  some  time  impaired 
his  understanding.  This  fact  of  a  derangement  of 
his  intellect,  according  to  Biot,  explains  why  New- 
ten,  though  only  forty-live  years  old  when  the  Prin- 
cipia was  published,  never  after  gave  to  the  world  a 
new  work  in  any  branch  of  science,  and  merely  pub- 
lished some  which  had  been  previously  composed, 
inn  ior  nrewsier,  However,  reluies  wis  nouoo. 

In  1696,  he  was  appointed  warden  of  the  mint,  a 
general  recoinage  having  then  been  undertaken. 
In  this  office,  he  rendered  essential  service,  and,  in 
1699,  was  made  master  of  the  mint.  In  1701,  he 
was  again  returned  to  parliament  by  his  university; 
in  1703,  he  was  chosen  president  of  the  royal  society; 
nnd,  in  1705,  was  knighted  by  queen  Anne.  In 
1704,  he  gave  to  the  world  his  Optics  (in  English  ; 
translated  into  Latin  by  doctor  S.  Clarke),  which 
contains  all  his  researches  on  light.  The  whole  merit 
of  this  extraordinary  work  has  not  been  fully  appre- 
ciated till  within  a  few  years.  Other  works,  pub- 
lished aliout  this  time,  were  his  Jrithmetka  Univer- 
salis (1707;  more  complete,  1712);  Methodns  Dif- 
ferentialis  (1711);  and  his  Anatysu  per  Efnationes 
Xumrro  Terminorwn  infinitai  (1711).  We  have 
already  given  an  account  of  the  celebrated  dispute 
between  Newton  and  Leibnitt  (1712).  in  the  article 
/.-  (See  the  Commercium  Epistolicum ,  or 

Collection  of  Letters,  published  by  the  Royal  So- 
ciety in  1712.)  The  princess  of  Wales  (daughter-in- 
law  of  George  I.),  a  woman  of  a  cultivated  mind,  had 
received  Newton  with  great  kindness,  and  was  fond 
of  conversing  with  him.  Newton  having  one  day 
explained  to  her  a  system  of  chronology  which  he 
tuul  composed  for  his  amusement,  she  requested  a 
r<>P7  for  her  own  use.  A  copy  was  also  given  to 
nhbe  Conti,  who  immediately  published  it  without 
Vs  knowledge ;  and  it  therefore  became  ne- 
to  prepare  a  more  correct  edition,  which 
appeared  in  1728,  under  the  title  Chronology  of 
A  ncient  Kingdoms  amended.  H  is  observations  upon 
the  Prophecies  of  Holy  Writ  (1733)  is  an  attempt  to 
show  the  fulfilment  of  the  prophecies.  In  his  Histo- 
rical Account  of  two  notable  Corruptions  of  the 
Scriptures,  he  discusses  the  two  passages  in  the 
Kphtles  of  St  John  and  St  Paul,  relating  to  the 
Trinity,  which  be  supposes  to  have  been  altered  by 
copyists. 

At  this  period  of  his  life,  the  reading  of  religious 
works,  with  the  conversation  of  his  friends,  formed 
almost  his  only  amusement,  after  performing  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  had  almost  ceased  to  think 
of  science ;  and,  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life, 
when  consulted  about  any  passage  in  his  works,  he 
would  reply,  ••Ask  Mr  De  Moivre;  he  knows 
better  than  I  do."  When  his  Wends  expressed  their 
admiration  of  bis  discoveries,  he  said,  «  To  myself  I 


seem  to  have  been  as  a  child  playing  on  the  sen- 
shore,  picking  up  a  pebble  liere  and  there,  while  the 
immense  ocean  of  truth  lay  unexplored  before  me." 
His  countenance  was  rather  calm  than  expressive; 
his  manner,  rather  languid  ;  his  health  was  good  until 
his  eightieth  year,  when  he  suffered  from  a  calculous 
disorder,  which  occasioned  bis  death  March  20, 1726 
— 7.  His  corpse  lay  in  state,  in  Jerusalem  clamber, 
Westminster,  and,  on  the  28th,  was  interred  in  West- 
minster abbey.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  by  his  family,  with  an  inscription  ending 
with  these  words,  applicable  to  Newton  only:  SAi 
gratulentnr  mortales  tale  tuntumque  exstiiisse  human* 
generis.*  His  statue,  by  Roubiliac,  stands  in  his 
college,  at  Cambridge.  Horsley's  edition  of  his 
Works  (5  vols.,  4to,  1779—85),  with  the  Optucula, 
collected  by  Castillqn  (3  vols.,  4to,  Lausanne,  1744), 
and  his  letters,  inserted  in  the  Biographia  Britanniea, 
contains  nearly  all  his  printed  works.y  Pemberton's 
View  of  Newton's  Philosophy  (1728),  and  Maclaurin's 
Account  of  Newton's  Discoveries,  are  valuable 
works. — See,  also,  Birch's  History  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety (vol.  3d).  The  best  edition  of  the  Prmcipia  is 
that  of  Lesueur  and  Jacquier  (4  vols.,  4to,  Geneva, 
1739—42;  4  vols.,  8vo,  Glasgow,  1822).  A  Life  of 
Newton,  by  doctor  Brewster,  appeared  in  1831.  The 
article  Newton,  in  the  Biographie  Ihtwersetle,  by  M. 
Biot,  is  very  complete.  The  Collections  for  the 
History  of  Grantham,  with  authentic  Memoirs  of  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  contains  much  important  matter. 


NEWTON,  Thomas,  an  English  Theological 
writer,  born  at  Lichfield  in  1703,  was  educated  at 
Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a 
fellowship.  In  1744,  he  obtained  the  rectory  of  St 
Mary-le-Bow,  London,  and,  in  1745,  took  the  degree 
of  D.D.  He  published  an  edition  of  the  Paradise 
Lost  of  Milton,  with  notes,  and  a  memoir  of  the 
author,  in  1749  ;  and  he  afterwards  edited,  in  a 
similar  manner,  the  Paradise  Regained.  But  his 
literary  reputation  depends  chiefly  on  his  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Prophecies  (1759,  3  vols.,  8vo),  several 
times  reprinted.  In  1761,  doctor  Newton  was  made 
bishop  of  Bristol,  and  afterwards  obtained  the  deanery 
of  St  Paul's,  which  he  held  till  his  death  (1782.)  His 
works  were  published  with  an  autobiographical  me- 
moir (2  vols.,  4to). 

NEW  WORLD;  a  name  frequently  applied  to 
the  Americas,  not  because  they  are  supposed  to  have 
been  of  a  later  origin  than  the  eastern  hemisphere, 
or  the  Old  World,  but  because  they  became  known 
to  the  Europeans  at  a  comparatively  recent  date. 
NEW  YEAR'S  DAY;  the  first  day  of  a  year. 


epitaph  on  Newton  It  well  I 

Itaaeus  Sridnn  hie  j 
Quern  tmmort'tUn  nth 
']'",;■■>  otlenttunt. 
Mortal*  in  hoc  marmor  fatttur. 

Nature  and  all  her  worha  lay  hid  in  night, 
«».a  Mid,  Let  Newton  be,  and  all  was  Ugbt. 

i  Th«  manuscripts,  letters,  and  other  papers  nf  Newton, 
have  been  preferred  in  different  collections,  ills  correspondenci* 
with  Cot**,  relative  to  the  second  edition  nf  the  Principin.  and 
amounting  to  between  sixty  and  a  hundred  letters,  a  consider  - 
able  portion  at  Uie  maoutrript  of  that  work,  and  two  or  threw 
letters  to  dorter  Krill.  on  the  I.eibniUian  controversy,  are  pre. 
served  in  the  library  of  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.  Newton's 
letters  Klamatead,  about  thirty-four  in  number,  are  deposited 
in  tfve  library  of  Corpus  Christ)  collect-,  Oxford.  Several  letter* 
of  Newton,  and,  we  believe,  the  original  specimen  whirh  lie 
drew  np  of  the  I'rinripia,  exist  among  the  papers  of  Mr  Wil- 
liam Jones  (the  father  of  Sir  William  J  one.),  which  are  pre- 
served at  Shirburn  castle,  in  the  library  of  lord  Macclesfield. 
But  the  great  mat  of  Newton's  papers  came  into  the  possession 
of  tite  Purtamouth  family,  through  his  niece,  lady  LyminKten, 
and  have  been  safely  preserved  by  that  noble  family.  There  is 
reason  to  believe  that  they  contain  nothing  whirh  could  be  pecu- 
liarly interesting  to  science ;  but  as  the  correspondence  of 
New-ton  with  contemporary  philosophers  must  throw  consider- 
able light  on  his  personal  history,  we  trust  that  it  will, are  long, 
he  jrlvec  to  the  public — Brewster's  Lift  sfXttcUn. 
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the  determination  of  the  name,  see  Year, 
We  shall  treat  of  it  in  this  place  as  a 
It  is  natural  fur  man  to  distinguish  this 
(lay,  which  begins  one  of  the  great  divisions  of  his 
life,  with  particular  usages.  We  find  this  to  be  the 
ease  with  most  civilised  nations.  The  new  year  of 
the  Jews  began  with  the  month  Tithri.  It  wus  con- 
side  red  as  the  day  on  which  God  holds  judgment 
(hence  Jam  Haddtn .  day  of  judgment),  and  also  as  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  Adam  was  created. 
— The  Romans  offered  sacrifices  on  new  year's  day 
to  Janus,  particularly  a  white  steer.  In  the  whole 
city,  much  incense  was  burned,  and  the  newly  elected 
maiTM rates  went  in  procession  to  the  capitol,  where 
they  sacrificed  to  Jupiter.  The  success  of  any  affair 
on  that  day  was  considered  a  good  omen  for  the 
whole  year.  People  who  met  greeted  each  other 
with  Annum  novum  fautium  felicemque  tibi.  Pre- 
sents given  were  called  xmoi,  and  those  returned, 
apophorrta .  ttrenm.  They  consisted  chiefly  of  gilt 
dates,  dried  and  gilt  plums  and  figs,  honey,  rare  coins, 
spoons,  lamps,  ornamented  with  a  head  of  Janus. 
The  emperors  made  these  presents  a  heavy  tax : 
Caligula,  for  instance,  received  them  during  the 
whole  day,  standing  in  the  ante-chamber  of  bis 
palace,  from  the  high  officers.  Claudius  abolished 
this  burdensome  obligation.  Henry  HI.,  king  of 
England,  seems  to  have  imitated  the  Roman  em- 
perors in  extorting  new  year's  presents ;  and  queen 
Klisabeth,  according  to  doctor  Drake,  principally 
Mjpported  her  jewel  chest  and  her  enormous  ward- 
robe by  levying  similar  contributions.  Even  her 
majesty's  household  servants  offered  such  presents ; 
ana,  among  others,  the  dustman  is  recorded  as  hav- 
ing presented  her  with  two  bolts  of  cambric.  The 
3TO0  gowns,  mentioned  in  D'lsraeli's  Curiosities  of 
Literature,  as  having  been  found  in  her  wardrobe  at 
her  decease,  show  that  the  tax  must  have  been 
heavy.  These  presents,  however,  were,  doubtless, 
often  given  on  the  old  principle  do  ut  drt.  The 
I  iruids  of  ancient  Britain  were  accustomed,  on  cer- 
tain days,  to  cut  the  sacred  mistletoe  with  a  golden 
kniie,  in  a  forest  dedicated  to  the  gods,  and  to  distri- 
bute its  branches  with  much  ceremony,  as  new  year's 
pfts,  to  the  people.  Among  the  Saxons,  this  day 
was  also  observed  by  gifts,  accompanied  with  festi- 
vities ;  and  they  reckoned  their  age  by  the  number 
of  these  merrymakings  at  which  they  had  been 
customs  existed  with  other  German 


tribes,  accompanied  by  many  superstitious  o 
vances,  so  that  many  laws  of  Charlemagne  are 
f  Hind  to  be  directed  against  them  ;  and  to  this  very 
day,  a  number  of  ceremonies,  originally  superstitious, 
but  now  serving  principally  to  excite  mirth,  are 
practised  hi  Germany,  on  the  night  of  the  last  of 
December  and  first  of  January.  Among  the  most 
nraunon,  at  present,  is  the  melting  of  tin  or  lead, 
which  is  thrown  at  midnight  into  a  basin  of  water, 
it  will  form  strange  figures,  which  serve  for 
ion.  New  year  of  the  Christians,  being  the 
eighth  day  after  Christmas,  is  the  festival  of  Christ's 
rircnmctsion.  The  day  is  a  holiday,  celebrated  with 
service  all  over  the  European  continent, 
"j  R  is  not,  nor  in  the  United  States,  where 
the  aversion  of  the  Puritans  to  religious  festivals, 
and  other  causes,  prevented  their  introduction. 
They  were  even  prohibited  in  some  of  the  American 
,  by  severe  laws.  At  an  early  period,  roost 
'  year  on  our  25lh  of  March 
(the  conception  of  Mary).  In  Germany,  this  was  the 
till  the  ninth  century.  At  a  later  time,  it  was 
to  December  25,  and  so  continued  in  Ger- 
many until  the  fourteenth  century,  and  in  England 
eren  to  1752.  Of  modern  nations,  the  French  cele- 
wrth  the  most  spirit.    Smith,  in  his 


Games  and  Festivals,  says,  that  it  has  bteu  esti- 
mated that  the  amount  expended  upon  bon-bon*  and 
sweetmeats  alone,  for  presents  on  new  year's  day,  in 
Paris,  exceeds  £20,000  sterling,  while  die  sale  of 
jewelry  and  funcy  articles  in  the  first  week  of  the 
year  is  computed  at  one  fourth  of  the  sale  during  the 
whole  twelve  months.  In  Germany,  presents  are 
universally  given  on  Christmas  eve.  In  England, 
new  year's  presents  are  not  so  frequent,  and  the 
souvenirs,  and  other  works  of  light  literature,  pro- 
fessedly intended  for  such  presents,  are  in  circulation 
so  early,  that  they  are  stale  before  new  year  arrives. 
In  New  York,  a  custom  exists  (probably  a  remainder 
of  Dutch  manners)  of  paying  visits  of  congratulation 
on  new  year's  day.  Good  store  of  cookies  (Dutch, 
koek,  cake)  are  provided  for  the  entertainment  of  the 
visitors.  As  it  is  considered  the  duty  of  gentlemen 
to  visit  all  the  ladies  of  their  acquaintance  on  this 
occasion,  it  may  easily  be  imagined  that  the  day  is 
one  of  considerable  stir  in  fashionable  society. 

NEW  YORK ;  one  of  the  thirteen  original  states 
of  the  American  confederacy. 

Boundaries,  &c  This  state  is  bounded  north  by 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  east  by  Vermont,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Connecticut,  south  by  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  west  by  Pennsylvania,  lake  Erie, 
and  the  Niagara  river.  The  territory  of  this  state  is 
situated  between  lat-  40°  30'  and  45°  N.,  and 
between  Ion.  5*  5'  E.  and  2°  55'  W.  from  the  city 
of  Washington.  Its  extreme  length  from  east  to 
west,  including  Long  Island,  is  about  408  miles ; 
exclusive  of  it,  340  miles.  Its  greatest  breadth  from 
north  to  south  is  about  310  miles ;  its  area  45.658 
miles.  The  estimate  includes  the  whole  surface, 
except  the  waters  of  the  great  lakes.  The  territory 
now  constituting  the  state  of  Vermont  was  included 
within  the  limits  of  the  colony  of  New  York,  and 
was  claimed  as  a  part  of  this  state  until  1790,  when 
New  York  gave  her  assent  to  the  erection  of  the 
present  state  of  Vermont. 

Civil  Division*.  It  is  divided  into  fiRy-six  coun- 
ties, namely,  New  York,  King's,  Queen's,  Richmond, 
Suffolk,  Westchester,  Dutchess,  Putnam,  Orange, 
Rockland,  Ulster,  Sullivan,  Delaware,  Greene,  Col- 
umbia, Albany,  Rensselaer,  Schenectady,  Schoharie, 
Montgomery,  Hamilton*  Saratoga,  Washington, 
Warren,  Essex,  Clinton,  Franklin,  St  Lawrence, 
Jefferson,  Lewis,  Herkimer,  Oneida,  Madison, 
Oswego,  Otsego,  Chenango,  Broome,  Cortlandt, 
Tompkins,  Tioga,  Steuben,  Onondaga,  Cayuga, 
Seneca,  Ontario,  Yates,  Wayne,  Livingston,  Mon- 
roe, Orleans,  Genesee,  Alleghany,  Niagara,  Erie, 
Cattaraugus,  and  Chautauqua.  In  this  enumeration, 
we  have  commenced  with  the  most  south-eastern 
counties,  and  proceeded  north  and  west  These 
counties  are  subdivided  into  five  cities,  namely, 
New  York,  Albany  (the  seat  of  government),  Troy, 
Hudson,  and  Schenectady,  and  7(54  towns.  There 
are  101  incorporated  villages,  many  of  which  have 
names  differing  from  the  towns  in  which  they  are 
situated :  thus  the  flourishing  village  of  Rochester  U 
in  the  towns  of  Yates  and  Brighton,  Geneva  in  the 
town  of  Seneca,  &c.  Besides  the  cities  and  towns 
already  enumerated,  the  following  may  be  mentioned 
as  among  the  most  flourishing  and  populous :  I'tica, 
Baffalo,  Brooklyn,  Canandaigua,  Poughkeepsie, 
Auburn,  Ithaca,  Catskill.  Newburg,  &c. 

Fnct  of  the  Country,  &c.  The  state  may  be  roost 
correctly  described  as  an  elevated  tract,  with  inden- 
tations in  various  places  below  its  general  level.  The 
most  important  depressions  are  the  great  basins  in 

•  Thia  county,  not  W\nv  wpnraUly  «rt»nls»d,  arte  hi  con- 
junction with  Moot«om«.ry  county,  aud.for  all  polit.eal  pai- 
po»e»,  U  confidt  rH  a  part  thereof. 
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which  are  situated  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario,  and.  the 
lone,  narrow  valley  which  contains  the  Hudson  river 
and  lake  Cham  plain.  '1  he  two  last  are  connected 
with  each  other  by  a  valley  occupied  by  the  Mohawk 
river  and  the  Oneida  lake.  The  mountains,  or  ele- 
vated ground,  is  thus  also  separated  into  three  prin- 
cipal divisions.  The  first  of  these  occupies  the 
space  south  of  the  Mohawk  river  and  the  Ontario 
valley,  and  between  the  Hudson  river  and  bike 
Erie ;  tlie  second  is  the  mountain  district  north  of 
the  Mohawk,  and  between  lake  Champlain  and  the 
east  end  of  lake  Ontario;  and  the  third  comprises 
lliat  part  of  the  mountain  range  east  of  the  Hudson 
which  is  within  the  boumlaries  of  this  slate.  The 
western  part  of  the  first  division,  or  that  which  lies 
between  Seneca  lake  and  lake  Erie,  forms  a  high 
tabie-land,  about  2000  feet  in  mean  elevation,  and 
the  highest  part  of  it  is  occupied  by  the  counties  of 
Steuben,  Alleghany,  Cattaraugus,  and  Chautauqua. 
From  this  elevation  flow  the  Alleghany,  the  Susque- 
hanna!),  and  the  Genesee  rivers,  respectively  termi- 
nating in  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence.  Chautauqua  lake,  the 
most  western  of  the  larger  lakes  iu  litis  state,  is 
12tf  1  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  and  723  feet 
higher  than  lake  Erie.  It  empties  into  the  Alle- 
ghany. The  eastern  part  of  the  first  division,  or  the 
space  between  Seneca  lake  and  the  Hudson,  south  of 
the  Mohawk,  is  occupied  by  several  parallel  ridges 
of  mountains,  which  may  be  considered  as  continua- 
tions of  the  Alleghany  ridge,  passing  out  from  Penn- 
sylvania. These  ridges  are  in  a  north  and  south 
direction,  and  their  indentations  give  rise  to  several 
fertile  valleys,  particularly  1 1  lose  of  the  Susqueliannah, 
the  Delaware,  and  their  branches.  The  highest  is 
the  Catskill  mountains,  which  bound  the  valley  of 
the  Hudson  on  the  west.  The  Round  Top,  which 
is  considered  the  highest  summit  of  these  mountains, 
is,  according  to  captain  Partridge,  3804  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  tide  water  of  the  Hudson.  There  is 
also  a  narrow  table-land  on  this  subdivision,  which 
merits  attention  from  its  explaining  the  course  of 
rivers  and  lakes  within  it.  It  is  situated  a  little 
south  of  the  line  of  the  Erie  canal,  and  continues 
almost  uninterruptedly  from  the  Catskill  mountains 
to  the  head  of  Seneca  lake.  On  this  are  found 
Otsego  and  Schuyler's  lakes,  going  to  the  south,  and 
giving  rise  to  the  sources  of  the  Susquehannah. 
Both  of  these  are  at  an  elevation  of  about  1200  feet. 
Skaneateles,  Owasco,  and  Cateuovia  lakes  discbarge 
their  rivers  to  the  north,  but  their  elevation  is  several 
hundred  feet  less  than  that  of  the  former.  Cayuga 
and  Seneca  lakes  are  not  highly  elevated,  the  one 
being  only  387  feet,  and  the  latter  only  447,  above 
the  level  of  tide-water.  They  thus  occupy  two  long, 
narrow  ravines,  in  a  north  and  south  direction,  and 
are  separated  by  a  ridge  800  feet  above  Cayuga 
lake. 

The  second  division  of  the  mountain  district  is 
traversed  by  at  least  five  or  six  parallel  ridges 
passing  in  a  north-eastern  direction,  and  which  may 
l»e  considered  as  continuations  of  the  Appalachian 
chain.  Portions  of  them  are  called  Kayaderossas, 
Sacandaga,  Mayfield  mountains.  The  highest  ele- 
vation that  has  been  ascertained  with  accuracy  is 
2686  feet,  being  that  of  a  peak  belonging  to  the 
ridge  that  passes  through  Herkimer  and  Hamilton 
counties  and  the  northern  part  of  Essex,  near  the 
sources  of  the  Hudson.— The  third  division,  or  that  I 
part  which  lies  on  the  east  side  of  the  Hudson, 
crosses  the  Hudson  in  the  vicinity  of  West  Point,  and  I 
forms  the  highlands  of  that  river.  It  also  constitutes 
the  dividing  ridge  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Con- 
necticut. 

The  depressions  or  basins  in  the  state  of  New  j 


York,  are  equally  deserving  of  notice.  Those  of 
lakes  Erie  and  Ontario  are  parts  of  the  great  St 
Lawrence  basin  which  embraces  the  whole  of  the 
five  western  lakes.  Lake  Erie  has  an  elevation  of 
565  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ocean,  lake  Ontario  of 
231  feet.  The  river  Niagara  discharges  the  waters 
of  the  former  into  the  latter,  and  on  it  is  found  that 
great  natural  curiosity  which  alone  deserves  a  visit 
across  the  Atlantic.  The  river  narrows  at  twenty 
miles  below  lake  Erie,  and  the  rapids  then  commeuce. 
A  mile  beyond,  we  come  to  the  falls — 151  feet  on 
the  Canada  side,  and  164  on  the  American.  It  is 
needless  to  attempt  a  description  of  their  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  They  must  be  seen  by  day  and 
by  moon  light,  iu  every  position,  and  under  various 
conditions  of  the  atmosphere,  in  order  to  realise  even 
a  portion  of  tlieir  splendour.  (See  Cataract.)  The 
river  at  this  place  is  nearly  half  a  mile  wide,  and 
on  the  very  brink  of  the  precipice  is  situated  Coot 
island,  which  contains  about  eighty  acres  of  land, 
and,  extending  up  the  stream,  divides  the  water. 
The  whole  length  of  the  Niagara  is  thirty-five  miles, 
and  the  descent  from  lake  Erie  to  lake  Ontario  is 
336  feet.  If  we  proceed  along  the  basin  of  the  On- 
tario, we  shall  pass  through  a  series  of  fertile  coun- 
tries, constituting  the  slope,  watered  by  numerous 
rivers,  which  all  finally  empty  into  the  lake.  The 
Genesee  is  the  outlet  of  the  Canesus,  Hemlock,  and 
Honeoye  lakes.  The  Oswego  and  its  tributaries,  the 
Clyde  and  Seneca,  carry  the  waters  of  Cauandaigua, 
Crooked,  Seneca,  Cayuga.  Owasco,  Skaneateles, 
Onoudaga,  and  Oneida  lakes,  into  lake  Ontario. 
1'be  eastern  termination  of  this  basin  is  occupied  by 
the  Mohawk,  its  valley  winding  its  way  at  the  Little 
falls  through  stupendous  rocks ;  while,  towards  the 
north-east,  the  slope  towards  the  St  Lawrence,  indi- 
cated by  the  course  of  the  Grass,  Racket,  Oswe- 
gatchie,  and  St  Regis  rivers,  shows  it  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  towards  the  lakes — The  Hudson 
and  Champlain  valley  or  basin  is  nearly  in  a  direct 
line  north  and  south.  It  is  remarkable  for  its  depth 
below  the  general  surface  of  the  level  of  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  being  elevated,  at  its  highest  part, 
only  147  feet  above  the  level  of  tide-water  in  the 
Hudson,  and  fifty-four  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
lake.  The  northern  part  contains  lake  George  and 
lake  Champlain,  the  former  emptying  into  the  latter 
by  a  descent  of  nearly  200  feet.  The  southern  part 
includes  the  valley  of  the  Hudson,  and  communicates 
with  the  valley  of  the  Mohawk,  its  tributary,  which 
enters  it  in  a  south-easterly  direction.  The  Hudson 
rises  (in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  its  extreme 
branches  having  their  sources  in  Hamilton  and  Essex 
counties.  The  Mohawk  rises  far  in  the  north-west, 
and  a  little  west  of  Oneida  lake.  The  numerous  falls 
and  rapids  on  these  beautiful  rivers  are  remarkable. 
The  Trenton  mils,  on  the  West  Canada  creek,  a 
branch  of  the  Mohawk,  and  the  Little  falls  and 
Cohoes,  on  the  Mohawk  itself,  Glenn's  falls,  the 
Great  falls  of  the  Sacandaga  (also  a  branch),  Baker's 
falls,  on  the  Hudson — are  ouly  a  portion  of  the 
numerous  depressions  which  not  only  furnish  many 
of  the  most  beautiful  of  natural  objects,  but  also  are 
made  to  minister  in  various  ways  to  the  prosperity 
and  improvement  of  the  community.  From  Glenn's 
falls  to  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  with  the  Mohawk, 
there  is  a  hdl  of  1 17  feet.  No  fact  in  the  topography 
of  the  state  of  New  York  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  peculiar  position  of  the  Hudson  and  its  branches. 
If  we  trace  the  course  of  any  Atlantic  river  south  of 
it,  we  shall  find  the  navigation  closed  by  the  moun- 
tain chain  on  the  west.  Not  so  with  the  Hudson. 
It  penetrates  the  highlands,  and,  after  passing  up 
some  1 60  miles,  is  met  by  a  tributary  whose  sources 
reach  nearly  to  the  lakes.    Here  die  happy  cuti- 
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lurmity  of  the  country  is  such  as  to  permit  the 
establishment  of  an  artificial  navigation.  By  the 
noccess  of  the  Erie  canal,  the  country,  in  short, 
though  crossed  by  lofty  mountains  intersecting  it 
from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west,  is,  for  all  com- 
mercial purposes,  becoming  an  island. 

Geology  and  Mineralogy.  On  examining  Mr  i 
Maciure's  map  illustrative  of  the  geology  of  the  1 
L' tilled  States,  it  will  be  seen  that  most  of  the  form-  ' 
a ik jos  of  geologists  exist  in  this  state ;  and  some  of  i 
these  are  among  the  most  interesting  that  can  be 
investigated,  eiiher  by  the  mineralogist  or  the  public 
economist.  We  refer  particularly  to  the  salt  and 
gypsum  found  iu  the  western  part  of  the  stale.  The 
Onondaga  salt  springs  (as  they  are  usually  termed) 
are  situated  at  Uie  head  of  the  lake  of  the  same  name, 
130  miles  west  of  the  city  of  Albany.  Though 
by  brine  springs,  the  waters  of  the  lake 
are  perfectly  fresh.  Plants  which  are  found  on  the 
sea-chore  are  noticed  here,  and,  hi  particular,  the 
tatieornia  and  taltola.  Below  the  mud,  or  decayed 
vegetable  matter,  which  constitutes  the  valley  of 
these  springs,  a  stratum  of  earthy  marl  is  found,  con. 
taming  numerous  fossil  univalves,  and  this  again 
appears  to  be  succeeded  by  a  conglomerate.  The 
peculiar  nature  of  the  underlying  rock,  or  rather  its 
position,  does  not  seem  settled,  and  we  have  not 
room  to  go  into  the  discussion  concerning  it.  Salt  is 
manufactured  here  to  a  large  extent  by  the  various 
processes  of  boiling,  of  evaporation  with  artificial 
heat,  and  of  solar  evaporation.  In  1830,  there  were 
manufactured  above  1,400,000  bushels.  Gypsum  in 
its  various  forms  of  earthy  gypsum,  selenite,  and 
even  alabaster,  is  found,  particularly  in  the  counties 
of  Onondaga  and  Cayuga,  and  is  extensively  applied 
for  agricultural  purposes.  Nor  must  we  omit  a  notice 
of  the  impure  limestone  found  in  the  western  as  well 
as  northern  parts  of  the  state,  which  has  been 
a  most  important  aid  in  the  construction  of  the  canals 
«*f  the  state.  At  an  early  period,  it  was  found  that 
iV  burned,  and  mixed  with  proper  inirredient«.  it 
would  set  under  water,  and,  accordingly,  lias  been 
most  extensively  used.  Marble  is  obtained  in  larj:e 
quantities  from  the  quarries  of  Sing  Sing  for  archi- 
tectural purposes.  Its  purity  evidently  increases 
depth  of  the  excavations.  Iu  noticing  the 
articles  of  mineral  wealth,  we  must  not 
hy  the  vast  beds  of  iron  ore  found  in  the  counties 
west  of  lake  Champlain.  In  1825,  there  were  no  less 
than  103  iron  works,  and  73  trip-hammers,  in  the 
counties  constituting  the  fourth  and  fifth  senate  dis- 
tricts. The  iron  ore  of  Columbia  county,  In  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  Hudson,  is  also  highly  valued  and  exten- 
sively manufactured.  Traces  of  other  metals,  as  lead, 
silver,  lir*-,  tiianinm.  fcc  ,  have  also  been  observed  in 
various  parts  of  the  state.  It  is  still  a  problem  whe- 
ther anthracite  or  bituminous  coal  is  to  be  found  in 
sufficient  quantity  for  useful  purposes  within  the 
I* >mid*  of  the  state.  Of  minerals,  which  may  be  ra- 
ther deemed  objects  of  curiosity,  this  state  furnishes 
rotis  varieties.  This  will  be  sufficiently  illus- 
we  refer  to  the  granitic  districts  near  New 
mi  the  borders  of  lake  Champlain — the 
transition  and  secondary  districts  that  compose  the 
body  of  the  state.  In  fossil  remains,  even  of  some  of 
the  higher  animals,  there  is  also  an  abundant  supply 


Iu  18*6,  the  mean  temperature  ■>(  ten  plates,  reporting 

complete  annual  Utiles,  was   10.38 

1827,  the  mean  temperature  of  eighteen  p lares  was  ..  48.48 
IffedH,  the  mean  temperature  of  twenty-four  plnrro  was  4i'» 
18*>,  Uie  mean  temperature  of  twenty -eight  place*  was  46.45 
18J0,  the  mean  temperature  of  thirty-four  places  was  48.15 

Mean  of  the  Ave  years,  

The  quantity  of  rain  and  snow  has  also 
tained  in  a  similar  manner.  Thus 

Inche*. 

in  IHZrt,  the  mean  rain  and  mow  of  nine  plares  wait  3*  S4 

IfWJ,  tttf*  mean  rain  and  tnnw  of  •eveutem  place*  was  44.t9 
1348,  the  mean  rain  and  snow  of  twenty-fire  place*  was  36.14 
IW>,  the  mean  rain  and  mi  «w  of  twenty  live  ptaee*  was  34.88 
ISjO,  Uie  mean  rain  and  muw  of  thirty-two  places  was  38  tCJ 


Sfc.  A  mass  of  interesting  facts  on 
this  subject  has  been  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the 
r^ients  requiring  annual  meteorological  reports  from 
-*  under  their  care.  These  academies  are 

mean 
i  approxi- 
ric 


in  every  part  of  Uie  state  ;  and  the 
p  of  the  whole  thus  furnishes  an  at 
uj wards  the  actual  state  of 


of  the  five  years  

The  highest  degree  of  temperature  noticed  in  these 
tables  is+104,  at  which  the  thermometers  stood  in 
the  Montgomery  academy,  county  of  Orange.  July 
20,  1830.  IU  latitude  is  north  41°  32',  and  longi- 
tude west  74°  10'.  The  lowest  degree  noticed  is — 
33,  at  which  the  thermometer  stood  in  Lowville  aca- 
demy, county  of  Lewis,  January  31,  1830 ;  north  la- 
titude 43*  47' ;  west  longitude  75°  33'.  The  ther- 
mometric  range  is  thus  137  degrees.  The  state  is,  in 
general,  very  healthy. 

Population,  &c.  Under  Uie  colonial  government, 
Uie  inhabitants  of  New  York  consisted  principally  of 
four  classes:— 1.  Dutch,  the  descendants  of  the  first 
settlers  ;  2.  English  and  Scotch  emigrants,  and  their 
posterity  ;  3.  descendants  of  French  Protestants,  who 
took  refuge  in  Uie  colony  on  Uie  revocation  of  Uie 
edict  of  Nantes  ;  4.  Germans,  descendants  of  a  colony 
of  Palatines,  who,  in  1709,  fled  to  England  to  escape 
persecuUnn  In  Germany,  and,  in  Uie  ensuing  year, 
emigrated  to  New  York  under  Uie  patronage  of  Uie 
British  government.  On  the  termination  of  the  revo- 
lutionary war,  a  tide  of  emigration  set  in  from  Uie 
New  England  states,  which  continued  for  mauy  years, 
and  to  such  an  extent,  that  a  majority  of  the  present 
population  is  probably  composed  of  natives  of  those 
states,  or  their  descendants.  Many  emigrants  from 
Ireland,  and  from  other  parts  of  Europe,  have  also 
been  attracted  to  this  state,  and  particularly  to  its 
great  commercial  metropolis  and  the  flourishing 
towns  in  Uie  interior.  The  influence  of  this  varied 
descent  is  to  be  seen  in  many  of  the  institutions  ami 
prevailing  habits  of  Uie  people ;  and  it  has  probably 
tended  to  render  the  inhabitants  of  New  York  more 
liberal  in  their  opinions,  less  wedded  to  particular 
systems,  and  more  ready  to  imbibe  and  to  follow  Uie 
spirit  of  Uie  age,  than  they  might  otherwise  have 
been.  Until  within  a  few  years,  Uie  German  and 
I) inch  languages  were  much  spoken  in  particular  dis- 
tricts, but  both  are  rapidly  falling  into  disuse.  The 
progress  of  population  in  the  territory  composing  the 
state  of  New  York  is  almost  unexampled,  as  will  be 
seen  hy  the  following  table  : — Population  in  1702, 
20,708  ;  in  1731,  50,259  ;  in  1738,  60,100;  in  1771, 
158,898;  in  1790,  340,120;  in  1800,  586,050;  in 
1810,  959,049;  in  1820,  1,372,812;  in  1825, 
1,616,458  ;  in  1830.  1,919,404.  In  1790,  the  terri- 
tory west  of  the  Seneca  lake  contained  ouly  1081 
souls ;  its  population  in  1830  was  406,906.  Accord, 
ing  to  the  state  census  in  1825.  Uie  area  was  divided 
into  acres,  improved,  7,256.048;  unimproved, 
21,964,888=  29,220,936,  or  45,659  square  miles. 
Population  to  a  square  mile,  in  1825,  nearly  35  ;  in 
1830,  42.  The  rapid  increase  of  some  of  the  cities 
and  towns  also  deserves  notice.  New  York,  in  1790, 
contained  33,130  inhabitants  ;  in  1810,  96,373  ;  and 
iu  1830,  203,009  :  Albany,  in  1790,  3498;  in  1820, 
12.630;  in  1830.  24.238  :  Troy,  in  1820,  5261  ;  in 
1830,  11,605;  Rochester,  in  1820,  1502;  in  1830, 
9269  ;  Utica,  in  1820,  2972  ;  in  1830,  83S0.  New 
York  is  now  entitled  to  Uiirty-fuur  representatives  iu 
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the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United  States,  I 
and  to  thirty-six  presidential  electors. 

CanaU.  The  following  extensive  and  important 
communications  have  been  constructed  at  the  public 
expense,  and  under  the  direction  of  commissioners  | 
appointed  by  the  state: — 1.  The  Erie  Canal  com- 
mences at  the  city  of  Albany,  and  terminates  at 
iintialo,  in  the  county  of  Erie,  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  Hudson  river  with  those  of  lake  Erie.  This 
i  .mil  was  commenced  in  1817,  and  has  been  in  sue- 
eessful  operation,  throughout  its  whole  extent,  since 
1825.  It  is  303  miles  in  length,  and  ha*  689  feet  of 
lockage.  The  cost  of  this  canal  is  so  blended  with 
the  cost  of  the  Chainplain  canal  (they  both  having 
t>eeii  constructed  at  the  same  lime,  and  by  the  opera- 
tion of  the  same  laws),  thai  it  cannot  be  ascertained 
with  accuracy,  what  each  cost.  2.  The  C/tamplain 
canal  commences  at  West  Troy,  six  miles  north  of 
Albany,  the  point  where  the  Erie  canal  turns  west 
from  the  Hudson  river,  and  terminates  at  Whitehall, 
in  the  county  of  Washington,  connecting  the  waters 
of  the  Erie  canal  with  those  of  lake  Cham  plain.  This 
canal  is  completed,  and  has  been  in  successful  operation 
since  1825.  It  is  sixty-four  miles  in  length,  and  has  18S 
f«-et  of  lockage.  This  canal  has  a  lateral  cut  connect- 
ing it  with  the  Hudson  river,  at  Waterford,  by  three 
locks,  as  the  Erie  canal  has,  connecting  it  with  the 
same  river,  opposite  Troy,  by  two  locks.  The  cost 
of  these  two  canals,  as  stated  by  the  commissioners  of 
the  canal  fund,  at  the  close  of  the  year  1825.  when 
they  were  first  declared  complete,  was  9,267,234 
dollars,  48  cents.    This  was  exclusive  of  any 

Cyments  of  interest  upon  the  loans  which  had 
en  made  to  construct  them,  and  which  payments 
of  interest  then  amounted  to  1,507,857  dollars,  73 
rents.  3.  The  Oiusego  canal  commences  at  the 
Erie  canal,  at  the  village  of  Syracuse,  in  the 
county  of  Onondaga,  and  terminates  at  the  village  of 
Oswego,  in  the  county  of  Oswego,  connecting  the 
waters  of  the  Erie  canal  with  those  of  lake  Ontario. 
It  was  completed  in  1828,  at  a  cost  of  565,437  dollars, 
35  cents,  is  thirty-eight  miles  in  length,  and  has  123  feet 
of  lockage.  4.  The  Cayuga  and  Seneca  canal  com- 
mences at  the  Erie  canal  at  Montesuma,  in  the  county 
uf  Cayuga,  and  terminates  at  Geneva,  in  the  county 
of  Ontario,  connecting  the  waters  of  tlie  Erie  canal 
with  those  of  the  Seneca  lake.  This  canal  has  also 
a  lateral  branch  to  Last  Cayuga  village,  on  the  Ca- 
yuga lake,  thus  connecting  the  waters  of  this,  and 
consequently  of  the  Erie  canal,  with  the  Cayuga  lake. 
Its  cost,  to  its  completion,  in  1829,  was  236,804  dol- 
lars, 74  cents  ;  its  length,  including  the  lateral  canal, 
is  twenty-two  miles,  704  yards,  and  it  has  eighty-three 
feet  6  inches  of  lockage.  6.  The  Chemung  canal  be- 
gins  at  the  head  of  the  Seneca  lake,  and  terminates  at 
Eiraira.on  the  Chemung  river,  in  the  county  of  Tioga, 
Wing  intended  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Seneca 
lake  witii  the  bead  waters  of  the  Susquehannah  river. 
It  is  to  have  a  navigable  feeder  from  its  summit 
h  vel  to  Painted  Post,  iu  the  county  of  Steuben. 
The  length  of  the  canal  is  twenty-two,  and  of  the 
freder  thirteen  miles.  The  lockage  upon  both  is 
aitout  620  feet.  Contracts  for  their  completion  by 
the  15th  day  of  October,  1831,  were  made,  for  the 
sum  uf  290,263  dollars.  6.  The  Crooked  lake  canal 
commences  at  the  Seneca  lake,  at  Dresden,  and  ter- 
minates at  the  Crooked  Lake,  at  Penyan,  being  in- 
tf nded  to  connect  the  waters  of  the  Seneca  lake  widi 
those  of  the  Crooked  lake.  Its  length  is  about  six 
miles,  1540  yards,  and  its  lockage  is  about  270  feet. 
Income  of  Lite  public  canals,  in  1830  :  Erie  canal, 
954,328  dollars;  Champlain  canal,  78,148  dollars; 
Oswego  canal,  12,335  dollars;  Cayuga  and  Seneca 
canal,  1 1 ,987  dollars  ;  total,  1,066.709  dollars,  Duv 
l :  internl  on  canal  «lebt,  379,695  dollars ; 


repairs,  salaries,  tec.,  261.656  dollars.  Canal  debt, 
January  1,  1831,  7.825,035  dollars.  For  the  pay- 
ment of  this  debt,  the  canal  fund,  consisting  of  the 
canal  tolls,  duties  on  salt,  and  on  sales  by  auction, 
and  several  other  items,  is  inviolably  pledged.  The 
revenue  of  this  fund,  in  1830,  independently  of  the 
tolls  above  stated,  was  383,614  dollars.  The  Dela- 
ware and  Hud  ton  canal,  commenced  July  1825,  and 
completed  October,  1828,  was  constructed  by  a  pri- 
vate company,  incorporated  under  the  laws  of  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania.  Its  capital  consists  of 
1,600,000  dollars,  of  which  500,00<)  dollars  are  em- 
ployed in  banking,  in  the  city  of  New  York.  The 
credit  of  the  state  of  New  York  was  also  loaned  to 
the  company  to  the  amount  of  800,000  dollars.  This 
canal  commences  at  the  head  of  tide  on  the  Kondout 
creek,  in  the  county  of  Ulster,  three  miles  from  the 
Hudson  river,  and  terminates  at  Honesdale,  opposite 
the  mouth  of  the  Lackawaxan  river,  in  Pennsylvania. 
Length,  eighty-three  mi  lea  in  New  York,  and  twenty- 
five  in  Pennsylvania.  This  canal  being  principal ly 
intended  to  open  a  communication  with  the 
mines  in  Luxerne  county,  Pennsylvania,  a  rail-road 
has  been  constructed  by  the  company,  from  the  head 
of  the  canal,  at  Honesdale,  to  the  mines  at  Carbon- 
dale.  Its  length  is  sixteen  miles.  For  further  in- 
formation on  the  canals  of  New  York,  see  CanaU. 

Public  Instruction,  &c  Since  Die  establishment  of 
the  state  government,  great  exertions  have  been  made 
by  the  legislature  to  extend  the  means  of  education 
to  all  classes.  The  appropriations  made  for  this  pur- 
pose, including  the  capital  and  income  of  the  common 
school  and  literature  funds,  amount  to  more  than 
6,000,000  dollars.  There  are  four  colleges,  via, 
Columbia,  in  the  city  of  New  York  ;  Union,  at  Sche- 
nectady ;  Hamilton,  near  the  village  of  Clinton, 
Oneida  county;  and  Geneva,  at  Geneva,  Ontario 
county.  The  whole  number  of  students  in  these  in- 
stitutions, during  the  year  1830,  including  those  in 
the  preparatory  schools  connected  with  Columbia  and 
Geneva  colleges,  was  677.  (For  the  university  of 
New  York,  instituted  in  1830,  see  the  article  New 
York  City.)  There  are  two  medical  colleges,  one  in 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  other  at  Fairfield, 
Herkimer  county  ;  students  in  1830,  350.  There  are 
57  incorporated  academies  and  seminaries,  which  de- 
rive from  the  public  funds  a  portion  of  their  annual 
support,  and  which  had,  in  1830,  4218  students.  But 
the  common  schools  are  among  the  most  important 
and  interesting  institutions  in  the  state.  Every  town 
is  divided  into  a  suitable  number  of  school  district*, 
in  each  of  which  a  school-house  lias  been  erected, 
and  is  provided  with  furniture  and  fuel,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  district.  From  the  income  of  the  com- 
mon school  fund  100,000  dollars  are  distributed  among 
the  school  districts,  according  to  the  number  of  scho- 
lars therein,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  sixteen  ; 
and  the  towns  are  required  to  raise,  by  lax,  an  amount 
equal  to  that  received  from  the  state,  and  are  allowed 
to  raise  double  that  sum.  The  following  is  from  the 
official  reports  made  in  January,  1831  :  Productive 
capital  of  the  school  fund,  1.696,743  dollars,  66  cents; 
revenue  in  1830, 100,678  dollars,  60  cents;  local  school 
fund,  capital  not  stated  |  income  in  1830,  14,095  dol- 
lars, 32  cents ;  whole  number  of  school  districts,  9062, 
of  which  8630  made  returns ;  whole  number  of  scho- 
lars taught  in  the  districts  making  returns,  499,424, 
of  whom  497,503  were  between  five  and  sixteen ; 
amount  of  public  monies  received,  100,000  dollars 
from  state  treasury,  124*550  dollars,  04  cents,  raised 
by  tax  on  the  several  towns,  and  14,095  dollars,  32 
cents,  derived  from  local  funds  possessed  by  certain 
towns,  equal  to  239.713  dollars,  36  cents;  total 
amount  paid  for  teachers'  wages,  686,520  dollar* ; 
eslimultd  amount  of  all  expenses  incurred  in  1830, 
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fur  the  support  of  common  schools,  by  the  public  end 
individuals,  1,061,699  dollars.  There  are  two  insti- 
tutions far  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ;  one 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  having,  in  1830,  eighty-five 
pupils,  and  one  at  Canajoharie,  having,  during  the 
sane  year,  twenty-nine  pupils.  They  are  chiefly 
supported  at  the  public  expense.  There  are  in  the 
state  about  700  deaf  mutes.  The  institution  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  incorporated  April  15,  1817,  has 
imparted  its  benefits  to  more  than  300  pupils.  Some 
of  these  pay ;  others  are  supported  by  the  state,  by 
the  supervisors  of  the  county,  by  a  female  association 
for  the  relief  of  deaf  mules,  or  by  private  charity. 
The  edifice  or  asylum  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pupils  is  situated  about  three  and  a  half  miles  from 
the  city  hail.  It  has  accommodations  for  150  pupils 
i  and  the  requisite  number  of  instructers.  It  cost 
38,000  dollars,  lite  grounds,  consisting  of  ten  acres, 
are  liandsome) y  laid  out,  in  lawns  and  gardens,  planted 
with  trees  and  shrubbery.  Workshops  are  erected  in 
the  rear  of  the  asylum,  in  which  a  majority  of  the 
male  pupils,  during  the  time  of  relief  from  study, 
spend  a  few  hours  every  day,  in  acquiring  a  know- 
ledge of  some  mechanical  employment.  Some,  also, 
are  engaged  in  horticulture.  The  female  pupils,  at 
the  same  time,  are  taught  needle-work  and  other 
household  duties.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  five 
rlassea,  and  furnished  with  large  slates.  The  regular 
term  of  study  is  five  years  ;  nnd  the  annual  charge 
fur  pay  pupils  is  130  dollars ;  but  this  charge  is  often 
reduced  to  meet  the  particular  cases  of  applicants. 
The  funds  of  the  institution  have  been  furnished  by 
private  contributions,  by  the  legislature  of  the  state, 
and  by  the  corporation  of  the  city.  During  the  year 
1830,  the  receipts  were  nearly  17,000  dollars.  Be- 
sides the  establishments  above-named,  there  are  in 
every  part  of  tiie  state,  particularly  the  large  towns 
and  villages,  numerals  schools  and  seminaries,  sup- 
ported by  private  individuals. 

Religion,  &c.  The  constitution  secures  "  the  free 
exercise  and  enjoyment  of  religious  profession  and 
worship,  without  discrimination  or  preference,"  and 
accordingly  most  denominations  of  Cliristians,  and 
some  Jews  are  to  be  found  in  the  state.  There  are 
a  few  religious  corporations  which  are  possessed  of 
estates  granted  to  them  before  the  revolution,  and 
now  of  considerable  value;  but  in  general  the  clergy 
are  dependent  for  their  support  on  the  annual  con- 
tributions of  their  respective  congregations.  Clergy  , 
in  1£30,  Presbyterians  und  rongr.  gntionalists,  431; 
Protestant  Epi-oopnlians,  118;  Hapusts.  274;  Re- 
formed Dutch,  iof>;  Methodists,  372;  Lutherans,  13; 
various  other  denominations,  68;  total,  1382.  There 
are  four  theological  seminaries  in  the  state  connected 
with  the  Protestant  Kpiscnpnl,  Presbyterian,  Baptist, 
and  Lutheran  t  htirches.  There  are  two  flourishing 
societies  of  Shakers;  one  at  New  Lebanon,  in  Colum- 
bia county,  and  the  other  at  Niskauna,  in  the  county 
of  Albany.    For  an  account  of  this  sect,  see  Shaken. 

Pruvne  and  Prim*  Discipline.  In  each  county,  a 
public  jail  is  established  by  law,  the  management  of 
which,  though  recently  somewhat  improved,  is  yet 
lamentably  defective.  But  the  state  prisons  at  Au- 
burn and  Sing  Sing,  the  former  of  which  now  contains 
aboat  600,  and  the  latter  about  800  convicts,  are 
model*  both  in  respect  to  their  arrangement  and 
discipline.  The  convicts  are  compelled  to  labour 
together  in  silence  during  the  day,  and  are  lodged  in 
separate  dormitories  at  night.  The  earnings  of  the 
convicts  in  the  Auburn  prison,  during  the  year  1830, 
amounted  to  40.341  dollars,  and  the  expenses  of  the 
establishment,  including  repairs,  &c,  to  36,226  dol- 
lars. The  amount  received  for  the  labour  of  the 
convicts  at  Sing  Sing,  d unrig  the  same  period,  was 
13.651  dollars,  44  cents;  expenses  of  the  prison, 


53,671  dollars,  01  cents.  This  prison  having  been  but 
recently  completed,  the  future  earnings  of  the  convicts 
will  probably  exceed  those  for  the  year  referred  to. 

Government,  Lavs,  &c.  By  the  amended  consti- 
tution of  this  state,  adopted  in  1821,  the  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  a  senate  and  assembly,  the  former 
consisting  of  thirty-two,  and  the  latter  of  128  mem- 
bers. The  senators  are  chosen  for  four  years,  and 
must  be  freeholders.  The  members  of  the  assembly 
are  elected  annually.  Por  the  election  of  senators, 
the  state  is  divided  into  eight  senate  districts,  each  of 
which  is  entitled  to  four  senators,  and  one  of  whom 
is  annually  elected  in  each  district.  The  members  of 
the  assembly  arc  elected  annually.  For  the  election 
of  senators,  the  state  is  divided  into  eight  senate  dis- 
tricts, each  of  which  is  entitled  to  four  senators,  ami 
one  of  whom  is  annually  elected  in  each  district. 
The  members  of  the  assembly  are  chosen  by  the 
several  counties,  nmong  whom  they  are  apportioned, 
according  to  a  rule  prescribed  in  the  constitution.  The 
executive  power  is  vested  in  a  governor,  who  holds  lib 
office  for  two  years.  A  lieutenant  governor  is  chosen 
at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  term,  fie  is  pre- 
sident of  the  senate,  and,  whenever  the  office  of  gover- 
nor becomes  vacant,  takes  the  place  of  that  officer.  The 
right  of  suffrage  is  enjoyed  by  every  male  citiaen,  of 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  who  has  been  for  one  year 
an  inliabitaut  of  the  state,  and  for  six  months  a  resident 
of  the  county  where  he  may  offer  his  vote.  Under 
this  liberal  regulation,  the  number  of  electors  is  very 
great ;  in  1828,  they  amounted  to  276,583.  Sheriffs, 
coroners,  and  county  clerks  are  elected  by  the  peo- 
ple; the  other  civil  officers  are  generally  appointed 
either  by  the  governor  and  senate,  the  two  branches 
of  the  legislature,  or  the  governor  alone,  except 
clerks  of  courts,  district  attorneys,  and  some  other 
officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the  courts.  Field 
officers  of  the  militia,  below  the  rank  of  major-gene- 
ral, are  elected  by  the  officers  of  their  respective 
brigades,  &c.;  field  officers  above  that  rank  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  and  senate,  or  the  governor; 
staff  officers  are  appointed  by  their  respective  com- 
manders. The  judiciary  consists  of  the  following 
courts: — 1.  The  court  for  the  trial  of  impeachment* 
and  the  correction  of  errors,  composed  of  the  president 
of  the  senate,  the  thirty-two  senators,  the  chancellor, 
and  the  justices  of  the  supreme  court.  This  court 
tries  all  impeachments  of  civil  officers  preferred  by 
the  assembly,  in  whom  the  power  of  impeachment  is 
vested,  and  reviews,  on  appeals  and  writs  of  error, 
the  decisions  of  the  court  of  chancery,  and  of  the 
supreme  court.  But  on  the  hearing  of  an  appeal 
from  a  decree  in  chancery,  the  chancellor  has  no 
voice  in  the  final  sentence ;  and  when  a  writ  of  error 
is  brought  on  a  judgment  of  the  supreme  court,  the 
justices  of  that  court  have  no  voice  for  its  affirmance 
or  reversal.  2.  The  court  of  chancery,  the  powers 
of  which  are  vested  in  the  chancellor  and  in  eight 
vice-chancellors.  3.  The  supreme  court,  consisting 
of  a  chief  justice  and  two  justices.  4.  There  are 
eight  circuit  Judges,  who  possess  the  powers  of  a 
justice  of  the  supreme  court  at  chambers,  and  in  the 
trial  of  issues  joined  in  the  supreme  court,  and  in 
courts  of  oyer  and  terminer  and  jail  delivery.  All 
the  circuit  judges  possess  equity  powers,  as  vice- 
chancellors,  except  the  judge  of  the  first  circuit  (that 
including  Long  and  Staten  islands  and  the  city  of 
New  York),  for  which  a  vice-chancellor  has  been 
created  by  special  law.  5.  A  county  court,  possess- 
ing, to  a  limited  extent,  both  civil  and  criminal  juris- 
diction, is  established  for  each  county.  Its  decisions 
are  liable  to  review  in  the  supreme  court.  6.  A  sur- 
rogate is  appointed  for  each  county,  who  possesses 
exclusive  original  jurisdiction  in  cases  of  wills  and 
intestacy.   7.  There  are  several  other  local  courts ; 
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as  the  superior  court  of  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
consists  of  a  chief  justice  and  two  associate  justices, 
and  possesses  an  extensive  civil  jurisdiction ;  the 
mayor's  courts  and  special  justices'  courts,  in  Uie 
several  cities ;  and  ihe  justices'  courts  in  the  several 
towns.  These  latter  courts  are  held  by  justices  of 
Uie  peace.  Every  town  in  the  state  has  four  of  these 
officers,  and  each  of  them  has  the  power,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  of  trying  civil  suits  where  Uie  amount 
demanded  does  not  exceed  fifty  dollars.  They  are 
chosen  by  popular  election,  and  hold  their  offices  for 
four  years,  but  are  so  arranged  in  classes  that  one  is 
annually  chosen  in  each  town.  The  chancellor, 
justices  of  the  supreme  court,  and  circuit  judges  are 
appointed  by  the  governor  and  senate,  and  hold  their 
offices  during  good  behaviour,  or  until  they  shall  <u- 
tain  the  age  of  sixty  years.  Judges  of  the  county 
courts,  surrogates,  and  other  local  judicial  officers 
are  appointed  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  limited 
periods,  in  no  case  exceeding  five  years,  but  may  be 
re-appointed.  The  constitution  of  this  state  not  only 
contains  several  of  the  safeguards  usually  inserted  in 
bills  of  rights,  but  has  some  provisions  of  a  peculiar 
character ;  e.  g.;  No  minister  of  the  gospel,  or  priest, 
of  any  denomination  whatsoever,  can  hold  any  civil  or 
military  office;  all  such  inhabitants  as,  from  scruples 
of  conscience  are  averse  to  bearing  arms,  are  entitled 
to  be  excused  therefrom,  on  paying  to  the  state  an 
equivalent  in  money;  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
members  elected  to  each  branch  of  the  legislature,  is 
requisite  to  every  bill  appropriating  the  public  pro- 
perty for  local  or  private  purposes,  or  creating,  alter- 
ing, or  renewing  any  corporation  ;  the  inviolability 
of  the  common  school  fund  is  perpetually  secured ; 
the  tolls  on  the  Erie  and  Cham  plain  canals,  the  duties 
on  the  manufacture  of  salt,  and  certain  other  items 
of  revenue,  are  inviolably  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  canal  debt,  and  until  such  payment  shall 
have  been  made,  are  incapable  of  reduction  ;  the 
legislature  are  prohibited  from  disposing  of  these 
canals,  or  the  salt  springs,  or  any  part  thereof;  and 
whilst  the  right  to  draw  such  lotteries  as  had  already 
been  provided  for  by  law,  is  fully  recognised,  provision 
is  made  to  prevent  additional  grants  of  this  nature. 

The  common  law  of  England,  varied  and  modified 
from  time  to  time,  by  numerous  acts  of  the  colonial 
and  state  legislatures,  forms  the  basis  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  New  York ;  and  there  is  no  one  of  the 
United  States,  in  which  the  judicial  institutions  and 
the  modes  of  legal  proceeding,  bear  so  close  an 
analogy  to  those  of  England.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  probably  no  state  in  the  confederacy,  which 
has  made  greater  efforts,  by  means  of  its  statutory 
regulations,  to  improve  the  English  system,  and  to 
adapt  it,  both  in  its  principles  and  details,  to  the 
institutions  and  habits  of  a  free,  intelligent,  and 
active  population.  There  have  been,  since  the 
revolution,  four  several  revisions  of  the  statute  laws 
of  Uie  state,  via.  in  1787,  in  1801,  in  1813,  and  in 
1827 — 8.  The  revision  in  1787 — 8  consisted  of  a 
consolidation  or  re-enactment  of  various  British  and 
colonial  statutes,  with  numerous  amendments  in  form 
and  substance ;  Uiat  of  1801  was  a  re-enactment  in 
an  amended  form,  of  such  of  the  former  statutes  as 
hud  been  varied  by  intermediate  legislation,  or  tint 
seemed  to  require  alteration  ;  and  that  of  1813  was 
a  work  of  Uie  same  cliaracter.  Hut  the  revised 
statutes  of  1827 — 8  are  substantially  a  new  code  of 
statute  law ;  Uie  various  general  provisions  of  Uie 
former  statutes  having  been  written  anew,  in  a  more 
concise  and  perspicuous  phraseology,  and  Uie  whole 
work  having  been  arranged  in  a  systematic  and 
methodical  order.  Many  alterations  were  made  in 
lite  substance  of  Uie  former  statutes ;  in  numerous 
instances,  Uie  rules  of  the  common  law,  with  the 


view  of  rendering  them  better  known  and  more 
stable,  were  reduced  to  a  written  text,  and  insert rd 
in  Uie  statutes  ;  whilst  in  other  cases  those  rules 
were  abolished  or  greatly  modified,  especially  in 
reference  to  Uie  law  of  real  estate,  and  to  Uie  prac- 
tice in  the  courts.  The  enactment  of  Uiis  body  of 
statute  law,  which  went  into  full  operation  on  the  1st 
of  January,  1830,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  Uie  history  of  American  jurispru- 
dence. 

History.  The  territory  now  composing  Uie  state 
of  New  York  was  comprehended  in  queen  Elizabeth's 
grant  of  the  tract  called  Virginia,  and  in  the  grants 
of  North  and  SouUi  Virginia,  made  in  1606,  by 
James  1.  But  no  settlement  was  attempted  in  that 
territory  under  either  of  those  grants  ;  nor  was  this 
part  of  the  continent  known  to  Europeans  until  Sep-4 
tember,  1609,  when  the  river  which  bears  his  name, 
and  Uie  islands  at  its  mouth,  were  discovered  by 
Henry  Hudson,  an  enterprising  English  navigator, 
then  in  Uie  service  of  Uie  Dutch  East  India  company. 
After  sailing  up  Uie  river  about  ISO  miles,  he  re- 
turned to  Europe,  and  made  known  to  his  employers 
the  result  of  his  voyage  The  Dutch  immediately 
commenced  a  trade  with  Uie  naUves  of  Uie  country, 
among  whom  were  Uie  powerful  tribes  afterwards 
known  as  Uie  Five,  and  still  later  as  Uie  Six  Sal  ions. 
Trading  establishments  were  soon  formed  by  these 
navigators,  one  at  fort  Orange  (now  Albany)  as 
early  as  1613,  and  one  on  Uie  island  of  Manhattan, 
at  New  Amsterdam  (now  Uie  city  of  New  York),  a 
few  years  biter.  In  1614,  Uie  trade  was  confirmed 
by  Uie  government  of  Holland  to  the  West  India 
company,  which,  in  1621,  was  incorporated  with  a 
grant  of  the  exclusive  right  to  trade  in  America, 
&c. ,  and  with  ample  powers  to  establish  and  main- 
tain settlements  therein.  Under  this  grant,  the 
company  took  possession  of  Uie  territory  discovered 
by  Hudson ;  gave  to  it  Uie  name  of  New  Nether- 
lands ;  and  in  1 623,  commenced  its  colonisation, 
which  was  gradually  continued,  for  about  forty 
years,  under  their  auspices.  During  Uiis  period,  Uie 
affairs  of  Uie  colony  were  managed  by  a  governor  or 
director  general  and  a  council,  who  were  appointed 
by  Uie  company,  and  in  whom  all  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  powers  were  vested.  In  the 
mean  time,  new  discoveries  were  made,  and  Uie 
Dutch  claims  extended  to  Connecticut  river  on  the 
east,  and  Uie  Delaware  on  Uie  south,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  were  on  both  sides  brought  into  colli- 
sion with  Uie  English,  who  set  up  a  title  to  the 
whole  coast.  May  12,  1664,  Charles  II.  made  an 
extensive  grant  to  his  broUier,  the  duke  of  York  and 
Albany,  which  included  within  its  bounds  Uie  colony 
of  New  Netiierlands.  A  small  armament  was  soon 
after  fitted  out  in  England,  for  Uie  purpose  of  re- 
ducing Uiat  colony.  The  vessels  appeared  in  Uie 
harbour  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  August,  1664,  and 
on  Uie  27th  of  that  month,  the  fort  and  town  of  New 
Amsterdam,  and  on  the  24th  of  September,  the  gar 
rison  at  fort  Orange,  capitulated  to  colonel  Richard 
Nicolls,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Uie  duke  of 
York,  to  take  possession  of  Uie  province  in  his 
behalf,  with  Uie  title  and  powers  of  deputy-governor. 
The  inhabitants  thereupon  submitted  to  his  authority  ; 
the  name  of  Sew  Amsterdam  was  changed  to  Aest 
York,  which  name  was  also  extended  to  Uie  whole 
country  ;  and  Uiat  of  fort  Orange  was  altered  to 
Albany.  After  Uiis,  uie  colony  was  in  the  hands  of 
a  governor  and  council  appointed  by  Uie  duke  of 
York,  until  July  30,  1673,  when  Uie  garrison  of  New 
York  surrendered  to  a  squadron  of  Dutch  ships,  the 
commanders  of  which  api>ointcd  a  governor  and  other 
magistrates,  who  continued  in  authority  until  Feb- 
ruary 9,  1674,  when  Uie  territory  was  again  snrren. 
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dered  to  the  British,  in  pursuance  of  the  treaty  of 
London.  June 29,  1674,  anew  grant  was  made  by 
Charles  II.  to  the  duke  of  York.  After  the  accession 
of  the  latter  to  the  throne,  the  colony  became  a 
port  of  the  dominions  of  the  British  crown,  and  the 
government  was  administered  by  royal  governors  and 
a  local  council  and  assembly,  until  May,  1775,  when 
the  people  determined  to  take  up  and  exercise  the 
power  of  civil  government,  which  was  accordingly 
done,  through  the  medium  of  committees  of  safety 
uihI  of  the  provincial  congress,  until  the  provisions 
of  the  state  constitution,  adopted  in  April,  1777, 
were  carried  into  effect.  The  inhabitants  of  New 
York  sustained  an  important  part  in  the  war  of  the 
revolution,  and  its  territory  was  the  scene  of  several 
sanguinary  conflicts  and  of  many  interesting  events, 
i  poo  the  conclusion  of  that  war,  the  state  commenced 
a  new  and  distinguished  career,  which  has  ever  since 
been  steadily  continued,  and  some  of  the  results  of 
which  are  briefly  exhibited  in  this  article. 

Authorities :  Burr's  Atlas  of  the  State  of  New 
Ymrk ;  Topography  of  the  State  of  New  York,  by 
professor  Henry,  and  other  articles  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Albany  Institute  (vol.  i  );  Darby's  Geo- 
graphical f Forks;  doctor  L.  C.  Beck  On  the  Onon- 
i/uga  Salt  Spring* ;  M.  H.  Webster's  List  of  the 
Aim  era  It  in  the  State  of  New  York ;  Smith's  History 
•f  New  York  (edition  of  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety); Moulton's  History  of  the  Colony  of  Neto 
Netherlands;  Spaffords  Gazetteer  of  the  State  of 
AVw  York ;  Williams's  New  York  Annual  Register 
for  IS31 ;  documents  and  proceedings  of  the  legisla- 
ture of  New  York,  &c. 

NEW  YORK,  the  largest  and  most  populous  city 
ia  the  United  States,  lies  in  the  state  of  that  name, 
and  is  situated  at  the  junction  of  the  Hudson  and 
East  rivers,  at  the  head  of  the  bay  of  New  York,  and 
about  sixteen  miles  from  the  Atlantic  ocean,  in  lat. 
40"  42'  N.,  74w  1'  8"  W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich, 
England ;  and  2°  54'  22"  E.  from  the  city  of 
Washington.  It  stands  on  an  island  formed  by  the 
two.  rivers  just  named,  and  a  small  river  called 
Haerlrm,  which  connects  them.  The  length  of  this 
island  is  about  fifteen  miles,  from  south  to  north,  and 
its  average  breadth  about  one  mile  and  a  half.  It  is 
separated,  on  the  north,  from  the  continent,  by 
Haerlem  river,  which  is  crossed  by  several  bridges ; 
from  New  Jersey,  on  the  west,  by  Hudson's  river  ; 
from  Long  Island,  on  the  east,  by  the  East  river ; 
and  from  Staaten  Island,  to  the  south,  by  the  bay  or 
harbour.  According  to  Van  der  Donck,  who  pub- 
lished a  History  of  the  New  Netherlands,  at  Amster- 
dam, in  1656,  Hudson's  river  was  the  KnglUh  name 
of  the  great  river  coming  from  the  north ;  but  the 
Dutch  "  called  it  Mauritius,  after  prince  Maurice, 
who  then  presided  over  the  government  of  Holland." 
The  Indian  name  of  the  island  was  Manhattan ;  tke 
Dntch  called  the  city  Nieuw  Amsterdam  ;  and  the 
British  changed  it  to  the  name  which  it  still  retains. 
The  <ame  writer  gives  us  the  following  description 
of  the  bay  of  New  York:— "The  bay  on  which 
Staateo  Island  is  situated  is  the  most  celebrated, 
because  the  East  and  North  rivers  flow  into  it — 
rivers,  a  particular  description  of  which  will  be  pre- 
sently eiven,  together  with  a  number  of  kills,  gats, 
and  creek*,  some  of  which  resemble  small  rivers, 
and  are  navigable,  as  Raritan  kill,  kill  Van  Kull, 
KieuTeunk,  &c.  This  bay  is  also  so  formed  as  to 
rmder  it  safe  from  all  boisterous  winds,  and  a  thou- 
sand ships  of  burthen  may  harbour  in  it  within  the 
Innd.  The  entrance  into  the  bay  is  extensive,  and  is 
accompanied  with  but  little  danger  to  those  who  have 
«nce  gone, or  have  been  taught  (lie  passage.  If  oer- 
<*as  are  so  inclined,  and  the  wind  fair,  they  may  in 
one  tide  proceed  from  sea  to  the  city  of  New  Amster- 


dam, which  lies  five  (Dutch)  miles  from  the  ocean, 
and  that  when  deeply  laden,  with  an  easy  sail,  and 
by  ships  of  the  greatest  burthen."— The  following  is 
the  depth  of  water  over  the  bar,  as  furnished  by  the 
pilot  of  the  United  States'  ship  Boston,  which  passed 
it  in  June,  1830,  with  the  wind  from  the  westward. 

Carried  ortr  Um  bar    .  .  .  SS  ft  ft  in. 
Tide  had  fallen  1  6 

27  ft.  0  in. 

The  whole  island  of  New  York  constitutes  one  county, 
which  is  governed  by  the  city  charter,  and  divided 
into  fourteen  wards,  each  equally  represented  in  the 
common  council,  and  each  electing  its  own  municipal 
officers.  Members  of  congress  and  assembly  are 
elected  by  the  whole  people,  and  whoever  has  the 
highest  number  of  votes,  is  chosen,  whether  that 
number  constitutes  a  majority  of  the  whole  or  not. 
The  common  council  sits,  and  the  courts  are  held,  in 
the  city  hall,  a  liandsome  marble  building,  finely 
situated  in  an  extensive  park.  There  is,  perhaps, 
no  place  in  the  world  where  the  municipal  authority 
exercises  such  despotic  sway  over  the  property  of 
the  cstiten,  in  opening,  levelling,  widening  streets, 
and  other  alterations  and  improvements.  It  is  not 
an  uncommon  case  for  property  to  be  assessed,  for 
one  or  other  of  these  purposes,  for  more  than  it  is 
worth ;  and  the  only  privilege  accorded  to  the  owner 
is  that  of  abandoning  it  to  the  corporation,  and  pay- 
ing the  rest  out  of  his  own  pocket.  Under  this  sys- 
tem, it  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  New  York 
lias  advanced  in  beauty  and  improvements  almost 
beyond  example.  The  population,  in  1697,  was 
4302;  in  1756,  13,040;  in  1790,  33,031  ;  in  1800, 
60,489;  in  1810,  96,373;  in  1820,  123,706;  in  1825, 
166,086 ;  and,  in  1830.  207.021.  In  1769,  in  a  hotly 
contested  election  of  four  days,  the  number  of  votes 
taken  was  1515  ;  of  the  voters  917  were  freeholders: 
in  1830,  the  number  of  votes  for  members  of  congress 
was  upwards  of  21,000;  the  proportion  of  free- 
holders not  known,  as  property  is  no  longer  the 
basis  of  representation.  The  revenue  of  the  city,  in 
1830,  was  1,036,930  dollars  ;  the  expenditure, 
1,033,419;  and  the  debt,  774,455.  In  the  same 
year,  the  revenue  collected  at  the  custom-house  was 
21,756,709  dollars ;  the  foreign  tonnage  entering  the 
port,  450,868  tons ;  the  arrivals  from  foreign  ports, 
1510,  of  which  1366  were  American.  The  number 
of  coasting  vessels  frequenting  the  port  is  almost 
incalculable.  For  1810,  the  assessment  of  real  and 
pesonal  property  was  125,288,518  dollars;  in  1688, 
the  value  of  estates  assessed  was  £78,231.  In 

1824,  the  number  of  deaths  was  4341;  in  1825, 
5018.  The  proportion  of  births  to  deaths  is  not 
known  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  order  to  draw  any  tneful 
practical  conclusions  from  this  subject.  Of  these 
deaths,  one-sixth  were  from  consumptions.  The 
s;ren  test  number  of  deaths,  in  1824,  was  in  the 
month  of  August,  the  smallest  in  December.  In 

1825,  the  greatest  mortality  was  in  July,  and  the 
smallest  in  April. 

The  air  of  New  York  is  keen  and  cold  in  winter, 
partly  owing  to  its  being  entirely  surrounded  by 
water,  irhich  freeses  more  or  less  during  that  season. 
The  spring  is  generally  lingering  and  backward, 
owing  to  the  great  prevalence  of  chilly  easterly 
winds,  coming  directly  from  the  sea ;  but  the  sum- 
mer is  less  oppressive  than  in  Philadelphia  and  Bal- 
timore, and  the  autumn,  for  the  most  part,  very  plea- 
sant. During  the  heats  of  summer,  the  Battery  and 
Castle  garden  afford  a  never-failing  source  of  cool- 
ness, and  a  prospect  equally  refreshing  and  delight- 
ful. The  nights  are  almost  always  rendered  com- 
fortable, even  in  the  hottest  weather,  by  the  sea 
breeaes,  the  influence  of  which  is  felt  very  seusibly. 
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On  lite  wiiole,  the  climate  is  not  unfavourable  to 
health  or  loug  life,  except  to  persons  inclined  to  con- 
sumption. To  them  it  is  highly  dangerous.  The 
water  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city  is  brackish. 

Columbia  college  is  at  present  the  only  institution 
of  the  kind  in  New  York.  It  is  finely  situated,  on  an 
open  square,  ornamented  with  majestic  trees  ;  and 
the  standard  of  classical  education  is  supposed  to  be 
higher  than  In  most  of  the  colleges  of  the  United 
States.  The  faculty  consists  of  a  president;  a 
professor  of  moral  philosophy,  rhetoric,  belles- 
lettres,  and  political  economy ;  a  professor  of 
Greek  and  Latin ;  a  Jay  professor  of  ditto ;  a  pro- 
fessor of  natural  and  experimental  philosophy  and 
chemistry ;  a  professor  of  mathematics,  analytical 
mechanics,  and  physical  astronomy ;  a  professor 
of  law;  a  professor  of  the  Italian  language  and  lite- 
rature ;  and  a  professor  of  the  French  language  and 
literature.  The  number  of  students  is  about  100. 
There  is  a  grammar  school  connected  with  the  col- 
lege. It  was  founded  by  royal  charter,  in  1754, 
which  has  been  frequently  confirmed,  with  occasional 
alterations,  by  the  legislature  of  the  state.  Columbia 
college  possesses  an  estate  valued  at  400,000  dollars. 
The  university  of  the  city  of  New  York  is  an  institu- 
tion recently  established,  cliartered  by  the  legislature 
in  February,  1831.  It  is  projected  on  the  broad  and 
liberal  scale  of  the  universities  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  and  promises  to  be  of  great  advantage  to  the 
literature  of  the  United  States.  Its  funds  have  been 
raised  by  the  subscriptions  of  liberal  individuals.  It 
is  governed  by  a  council  of  thirty-two  members,  cho- 
sen by  the  subscribers,  together  with  the  mayor  and 
four  members  of  the  common  council  of  the  city.  A 
large  amount  of  money  has  been  raised  for  its  en- 
dowment. 

There  are  numerous  schools  of  all  kinds  In  the  city, 
in  which  all  classes  and  colours  may  be  accommo- 
dated ;  so  that  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
TOPHUS  of  obtaining  such  an  education  as  is  essential 
to  the  ordinary  occupations  and  pursuits  of  life,  are 
within  the  reach  of  all  who  will  exert  themselves  to 
make  use  of  them.  There  are  upwards  of  100 
churches  in  the  city,  of  almost  every  denomination  of 
believers.  Of  these,  some  are  of  a  handsome  order 
of  architecture,  and  splendidly  ornamented  within. 
The  disposition  of  the  people  of  New  York  is  very 
liberal  towards  the  endowment  and  support  of  reli- 
gious establishments,  Bible  and  missionary  societies, 
«c.  Of  all  the  churches  of  the  United  States,  Tri- 
nity church  is  the  best  endowed.  It  is  restricted,  by 
its  charter,  to  an  actual  revenue  of  .£5000  sterling  a 
year,  and  has  been  obliged  to  alienate  a  vast  property 
in  the  city,  in  order  to  keep  within  bounds.  But  for 
this,  its  revenues  would  probably  have  amounted  to 
six,  perhaps  ten  times  the  sum  to  which  it  is  restricted 
by  cliarter.  The  nature  of  this  work  does  not  admit 
of  particularising  the  different  charitable  institutions 
una  societies  for  the  relief  of  human  misery.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  there  is  scarcely  a  want  or  in- 
firmity to  which  our  nature  is  exposed,  that  has  not 
a  resource  in  some  one  of  these  institutions,  which 
are  supported  either  by  public  munificence  or  private 
charity.  Neither  is  New  York  behind  her  neighbours 
in  the  number  of  her  literary  and  scientific  institutions, 
although  her  almost  exclusively  commercial  pursuits 
might  furnish  some  apology  if  she  were.  The  most 
ancient  of  these,  it  is  believed,  is  the  society  library, 
founded  in  1754,  and  containing  upwards  of  £2,000 
volumes ;  the  historical  society,  incorporated  in  1809, 
and  which  has  collected  and  preserved  a  vast  number 
of  records,  appertaining  to  the  early  history  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  state  of  New  York  particularly. 
The  lyceum  of  natural  history  has  been  very  success- 
ful in  the  pursuit  of  its  objects  and  its  collections  and 


publications  do  it  great  honour.  The  Clinton  k*N 
association  is  an  incorporation  fur  the  profMotkio  of 
literature,  science,  and  the  arts,  which  lias  but  lately 
attained  to  an  existence,  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
prosperous ;  and  the  mercantile  library  association 
can  hardly  fail  of  being  eminently  useful,  if  properly 
conducted.  There  are  two  academies  of  the  fine  arte 
in  New  York— the  American  and  the  National — the 
former  supported  by  amateurs,  the  latter  composed  of 
artists,  with  a  few  exceptions.  In  1827,  the  returns 
made,  according  to  law,  to  the  comptroller  of  the  state, 
made  the  total  of  banking  capital  in  New  York  amount 
to  15,960,403  dollars.  Since  that  period,  several  new 
banks  have  been  chartered,  adding  largely  to  this 
sum.  The  number  of  insurance  companies  is  upward* 
of  forty. 

There  is  no  city  in  the  United  States,  perhaps  in 
the  world,  which  possesses  greater  advantages  of  si- 
tuation than  New  York,  both  for  internal  and  external 
commerce.  These  advantages  liave  been  improved! 
by  a  vast  line  of  canals  connected  with  the  Hudson, 
and  concentrating  the  produce  of  an  immense  region 
on  its  bosom,  all  of  which  at  length  finds  its  way  to 
the  great  mart  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade.  It  is 
here  that  merchants  and  traders  resort  from  all  quar- 
ters ;  from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  the  confines  i»f 
the  lakes,  and  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  with  a 
certainty  that  they  can  dispose  of  their  own  produce, 
and  supply  themselves  with  every  article  they  require. 
It  is  here,  too,  that  strangers  and  travellers  congre- 
gate, as  the  place  of  departure  to  every  part  of  tlm 
world,  attracted  by  the  facilities  ottering  themselves 
at  regular  stated  periods.  It  may  serve  to  give  some 
idea  of  these,  to  state,  that  there  are  opportunities  by 
regular  packets  to  Liverpool  four  times  a  month  ;  u» 
Havre,  three  times;  to  I^ondon,  twice;  to  Hull, 
Greenock,  Belfast,  Carthage na,  Vera  Crux,  Charles- 
ton, Savannah,  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  Washington. 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Norfolk,  and,  in- 
deed, to  almost  every  place  of  note  in  the  United) 
States,  in  lines  of  vessels,  sailing  at  stated  times, 
which  may  be  relied  upon  with  almost  perfect  cer- 
tainty. The  advantageous  situation  of  New  York 
naturally  inclines  the  inhabitants  to  commercial  pur- 
suits; but  of  late  years  large  capitals  have  been  in- 
vested in  manufactures,  which  are  daily  becoming; 
objects  of  attention.  But  the  probability  is  that  it 
will  long  remain  in  a  great  degree  a  central  point  fi  r 
the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

That  part  of  the  coast  of  America  which  compre- 
hends the  state  of  New  York,  was  first  discovered  by 
Sebastian  Cabot,  who  was  employed  by  Henry  the 
Seventh  of  England,  in  1497.  But  he  made  no  at- 
tempts at  landing,  or  forming  settlements,  contenting 
himself  with  claiming  the  country  for  his  sovereign, 
by  right  of  discovery.  In  1(509,  Henry  Hudson,  an 
Knglishman,  acting  under  a  commission  from  the  king 
of  England,  entered  the  bay  of  New  York,  and  sailed 
up  the  river  as  far  as  latitude  430  north.  The  English 
writers  maintain  that  he  was  employed  by  their  gov  - 
ernment, and  that  lie  sold  the  country  thus  discovered 
to  the  Dutch,  without  authority.  The  Dutch  writers, 
on  the  contrary,  maintain,  that  he  was  in  the  service 
of  the  Dutch  East  India  company  at  the  time.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  English  made  no  opposition,  for 
some  time,  to  the  settlement  of  the  country  by  the 
Dutch.  The  right  of  the  English  waa,  however,  in 
some  measure  recognised,  by  the  Dutch  applying  fi»e, 
and  receiving  permission  from  James  the  First  in 
1080,  u  to  build  some  cottages  on  Hudson's  river,  for 
the  convenience  of  their  vessels  engaged  in  trad* 
with  Brasil."  Under  this  license,  they  settled  a  co- 
lony, to  which  they  gave  the  name  of  the  AVtr 
N,ther lands.  Various  disputes  about  boundaries, 
«fC.f  occurred,  for  several  years  afterwards,  between 
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the  English,  the  Dutch,  and  the  Swedes ;  but  these 
are  nu  longer  Mibjects  of  interest    The  first  build- 
ing erected  in  New  York  wfre  in  1621,  near  the 
junction  of  U»e  East  and  North  rivers,  about  White- 
hall, and  Broad  street,  and  Coentics,  mid  Old  slips. 
The  first  Dutch  governor  was  W  outer  van  Twiller, 
in  1 620.  who  was  succeeded  by  William  Kiefi,  whose 
successor  was  Petrus  Stuyvesnnt,  the  last  of  the  Dutch 
governor*.    King  Charles  tiie  First  having  made 
complaints  of  the  encroachments  of  the  Dutch  on 
New  Encland,  the  states-general  declared  the  settle- 
ment of  New  Netherlands  "  to  be  only  a  private  un- 
dertakinr  «»f  the  West  India  company  of  Amsterdam." 
The  lsilh  of  March,  1604.  Charles  the  Second  p  ran  ted 
to  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  "  all  Matta- 
wacks,  now  Long  Island,  all  Hudson's  river,  and  all 
the  lands  from  the  west  side  of  Connecticut  river  to 
the  east  side  of  Delaware  bay,  together  with  the 
royalties  and  rights  of  government."   The  duke  sold 
that  part  of  the  grant  which  comprehends  New  Jer- 
sey, and  the  remainder,  which  comprehended  the 
present  state  of  New  York,  was  retained  by  him,  and 
so  called  in  Iwmour  of  Uie  proprietor.   The  possession 
was  guaranteed  to  him  by  the  states-general,  by  the 
treaty  of  Breda,  in  1667.    Previous  to  this,  however, 
in  1664,  the  New  Nctherlnnds  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lish.   In  1673,  it  was  retaken  by  the  Dutch,  and  in 
1 674.  on  the  9th  of  February,  it  again  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  and  so  remained  until  the 
revolution.    In  1683,  the  first  colonial  legislature  was 
convened  in  New  York.    In  1765,  a  congress  of  de- 
)  inies  from  the  colonial  assemblies  met  at  the  same 
I  lace  to  consult  about  grievances.    In  1770,  the  lib- 
erty pole,  which  liad  been  set  up  by  the  citizens, 
was  cut  down  by  the  soldiers,  and  a  new  one  erected, 
wen  red  with  iron.   About  the  same  time,  the  assem- 
bly gave  great  offence  by  voting  5000  dollars  for  the 
snj  ply  of  the  king's  troops  quartered  in  the  colony. 
On  this  occasion,  an  address  was  published  "  To  the 
betrayed  inhabitants  of  the  city  of  New  York,"  signed 
•'  A  Son  of  Liberty,"  which  the  assembly  pronounced 
a  "a  false,  seditions,  and  infamous  libel."  Captain, 
cfterwardt  general  M'Dougall,  was  brought  before 
Uie  chief  justice  as  the  publisher,  refused  to  give  bail, 
was  committed  to  prison,  and  afterwards  admitted  to 
bail.    He  was  ordered  before  the  l«r  of  the  assembly 
at  their  next  meeting,  refused  to  ask  pardon,  was 
committed  to  prison  for  contempt,  and  there  remained 
until  the  a^senihly  was  prorogued,  in  1771.  About 
the  middle  of  December,  1773,  seventeen  chests  of 
tern,  which  had  been  brought  to  the  city  from  a  tea 
ship  lying  at  Sandy  Hook,  were  seiaed  by  Uie  citizens 
and  thrown  into  the  river.    In  Uie  year  1775,  the 
a«sembly  of  Uie  province  met  in  New  York,  and 
renounced  all  concern  in  Uie  proceedings  of  the  con- 
gress which  convened  at  Philadelphia  the  preceding 
year,  declining  choosing  members  to  Uie  new  one. 
At  Uie  same  time.  Uiey  petitioned  the  king,  in  their 
own  names,  fur  a  redress  of  grievances ;  remonstrated 
in  behalf  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  ;  ami  con- 
riudrd  by  disavowing  all  ideas  of  independence. 
This  coarse  gave  great  offence  to  Uie  popular  party 
denominated  the  tons  of  liberty,  who  called  a  meeting, 
March  6,  which  eventuated  in  an  appeal  to  force,  in 
which  the  lories  were  pat  to  flight  by  Uie  sons  of 
liberty,  armed  with*  hoop-poles  ;  and  the  scale  from 
that  moment  turned  in  favour  of  Uie  popular  party, 
under  captain  Sears,  or  king  Sean,  as  he  was  fami- 
liarly called.    On  receipt  of  Uie  news  of  the  affair  at 
Lexington,  Sears,  in  conjunction  with  captain,  after- 
wards general  Lamb,  called  a  meeting,  in  which  it 
was  resolved,  Uiat  Uie  custom-house  should  be  closed. 
A  committee,  of  100  persons  was  appointed  to  pre- 
serve order  in  Uie  city,  and  an  association  entered 
'Mo  to  stand  by  Uie  continental  congress.    But  Uie 
v. 


citisens  were  far  from  being  united.   There  was  a 
strong  party  among  the  more  wealthy,  which  only 
awaited  an  opportunity  to  thwart  these  measures. 
Captain  Spare,  who  had  been  ordered,  by  the  conven- 
tion appointed  to  direct  Uie  affairs  of  the  colony,  to 
remove  Uie  cannon  from  Uie  battery,  succeeded  in  his 
object,  Uiough  fired  upon  by  Uie  Asia  seventy-four, 
which  lay  off*  in  the  river.    The  conduct  of  the  ciU- 
sens  of  New  York  not  being  quite  agreeable  to  Uie 
sons  of  liberty,  captain  Sears  advised  general  Wash- 
ington to  seiid  a  body  of  troops  to  secure  Uie  city  ; 
but  Uie  general  could  not  spare  them.    General  Lee, 
however,  by  the  assistance  of  governor  Trumbull  of 
Connecticut,  collected  a  body  of  1200  militia  for  Uie 
purpose.    Being  detained  at  Stamford,  he  sent  a  part 
of  these  on  under  Uie  command  of  captain  Scars,  and 
followed  soon  after,    lbe  inhabitants  were  greatly 
alarmed  at  their  arrival,  Uie  British  naval  command- 
ant having  declared  that  he  would  fire  the  city  if  any 
continental  troops  entered  it.    To  this  Lee  answered, 
'•  that  if  the  meivof-war  sliould  set  one  house  on  fire 
in  consequence  of  his  coining,  he  would  chain  a  hun- 
dred of  their  friends  together  by  Uie  neck,  and  make 
the  house  their  funeral  pile."   The  17th  of  March, 
the  British  having  evacuated  Boston,  Washington 
despatched  general  Heath,  with  five  regiments  and 
shortly  afterwards  followed,  with  nearly  all  his  army, 
to  New  York.    After  Uie  defeat  of  Uie  Americans  on 
Long  Island,  and  the  masterly  retreat  of  Washington 
across  the  East  river,  he  was  obliged,  by  a  series  of 
operations  on  Uie  part  of  the  enemy,  to  retreat  across 
Haerlein  river  to  the  continent.    This  left  Uie  city  at 
the  mercy  of  Uie  British,  who  acconlingly  took 
forcible  possession,  which  they  retained  until  the  25th 
of  November,  1783,  when  they  finally  evacuated  it. 
The  day  has  ever  since  been  commemorated  by  a  mi- 
litary procession  and  public  rejoicings.    The  4th  of 
December  following,  Washington  took  leave  of  Uie 
officers  of  the  army,  at  Francis's  hotel.    Calling  fiir 
a  glass  of  wine,  he  thus  addressed  them — "  With  a 
heart  full  of  love  and  gratitude,  1  now  take  leave  of 
you,  devoutly  wishing  tluit  your  latter  days  may  be  as 
prosperous  and  happy  as  your  former  have  been  glo- 
rious and  honourable.1'    The  ceremony  was  in  the 
highest  degree  ailecting,  and  few  of  the  officers  could 
refrain  from  lean.    In  1789,  the  first  congress,  under 
the  new  constitution,  met  at  New  York,  ami  Wash- 
ington was  sworn  into  the  office  of  president  of  the 
United  States,  by  Chancellor  Livingston.    From  this 
period,  the  city,  which  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  by 
the  British,  was  estimated  to  contain  little  more  than 
20.000  people,  has  continued  to  advance  in  wealth 
and  numbers,  with  a  pace  as  steady  as  it  has  been 
rapid. 

NEW  ZEALAND.    See  Zealand,  JVeir 
NEW  ZEALAND  FLAX.    See  Flax,  AVtr  Zea- 
land. 

NEW  ZEALAND  SPINAGE  (tetragonia  expan- 
se?) ;  a  succulent  trailing  plant,  destitute  of  beauty,  in- 
habiting that  country  whose  name  it  bears.  It  lias 
lately  been  introduced  into  Europe,  and  also  into 
A  merica,  as  a  substitute  for  spinage,  over  which  it 
has  this  advantage,  Uiat,  if  watered,  it  will  produce 
leaves  of  Uie  greatest  succulency  throughout  the 
whole  summer.  A  bed  of  twenty  plants  is  said  to  be 
sufficient  to  give  a  daily  supply  fur  a  large  table. 

NEY,  Michel,  duke  of  Elchingen,  prince  of  Mos- 
cow, marshal  and  peer  of  France,  grand-cross  of  Uie 
legion  of  honour,  knight  of  St  Louis,  and  of  several 
onlers  in  foreign  countries,  was  born  in  1769.  atSarre 
Louis,  in  the  department  of  Uie  Moselle.  He  was  of 
humble  origin,  and,  at  an  early  age,  entered  Uie  mi- 
litary service.  From  a  private  hussar,  he  rose  by  de- 
grees to  Uie  rank  of  captain,  in  1794,  when  his  cour- 
age and  military  skill  were  observed  by  general 
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Kleher,  who  gave  him  the  command  of  a  corps  of  500 
men,  and,  in  1796,  appointed  him  adjutant-general 
lie  soon  surpassed  the  expectations  which  ho  had  ex- 
cited, and,  in  1796,  at  the  battle  of  Rednits,  was  made 
general  of  brigade.  Notwithstanding  his  rank,  his 
impetuous  courage  often  led  him  to  expose  his  person 
like  a  private  soldier.  He  contributed  essentially  to 
the  victory  of  Neuwied,  in  1797.  After  a  valiant 
defence,  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Diemsdorff ;  and, 
on  his  liberation,  in  1798,  was  made  general  of  divi- 
sion. As  such,  he  commanded  on  the  Rhine  in  1799, 
and,  by  an  able  diversion  at  Manheim,  contributed  to 
the  victory  of  Massena,  at  Zurich,  over  the  Russi- 
ans under  general  Korsokoff.  Ney  also  distinguished 
himself  under  Moreau,  particularly  at  Hohenlinden. 
In  1802,  he  was  sent  uml>assador  to  the  Helvetic  re- 
public. In  1805,  he  commanded  in  the  camp  at 
Montreuit,  and  was  appointed  by  Napoleon  marshal 
of  the  empire  and  grana-cross  of  the  legkin  of  honour. 
He  opened  the  campaign  of  1805  against  Austria  by 
a  brilliant  victory  at  Elchingen  (whence  he  received 
his  title  duke  of  Elchingen),  and  brought  about  the 
capitulation  of  Ulm.  He  occupied  the  Tyrol,  and 
marched  on  to  Carinthia,  when  he  was  stopped  in  his 
career  by  the  peace  of  Presburg.  In  1800  and  1807, 
he  fought  at  Jena,  and,  after  the  capture  of  Magde- 
burg, at  Eylau  and  Friedland.  Iu  1808,  he  maintained 
his  nigh  reputation  in  Spain.  Napoleon  recalled  him. 
but  kept  him  at  a  distance  till  the  commencement  of 
hostilities  against  Russia,  when  he  received  the  chief 
command  of  the  third  division  of  the  Imperial  forces. 
At  the  battle  of  Moscow,  Napoleon  gave  him  the 
well-deserved  title  of  U  brave  det  bra  vet  (bravest  of 
the  brave).  After  the  burning  of  Moscow,  he  led 
the  van  of  the  army,  and,  by  his  masterly  conduct, 
prevented  its  utter  destruction.  On  this  occasion, 
his  ability  was  perhaps  more  strikingly  manifested 
than  at  any  former  period.  The  emperor  made 
him  prince  of  Moscow,  and  Alexander  confirmed 
the  title  on  his  visit  to  Paris,  in  1814.  In 
the  spring  of  1813,  Ney  reorganised  the  army 
which  had  conquered  at  Lutaen  and  Bautzen, 
and  marched  with  it  to  Berlin;  but  was  met  at 
Dennewitx  by  Kulow,  and  defeated.  He  was  now 
obliged  to  retire  to  Torgau,  but  soon  took  the  field 
again  ;  chased  the  Swedes  from  Dessau,  and  fought 
with  his  wonted  valour  at  Leipsic,  where  he  received 
a  wound,  and  afterwards  at  Hanau.  When  the 
enemy  entered  Prance,  he  disputed  every  step  of 
their  progress.  Brienne,  Montmirail,  Craonne,  and 
Chalons-sur-Marne  are  shining  names  in  the  history 
of  his  battles.  When  Paris  was  taken,  and  the  em- 
peror was  vacillating,  Ney  was  the  first  who  ventured 
to  suggest  to  him  that  the  contest  would  soon  assume 
the  character  of  a  civil  war.  unless  it  were  brought 
to  a  speedy  termination.  Thus  he  had  an  important 
influence  upon  Napoleon's  abdication.  After  this 
event,  Ney  took  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  king, 
was  made  a  peer,  and  received  the  cross  of  St  Louis 
and  the  command  of  the  cuirassiers,  dragoons  chas- 
seurs, and  light-armed  lancers.  He  enjoyed  the  most 
marked  distinction  at  court,  and  appeared  to  be 
entirely  devoted  to  the  Bourbons.  When  Napoleon 
landed,  on  his  return  from  Elba,  Ney  collected  a 
considerable  force,  was  appointed  its  commander, 
and,  with  many  assurances  of  his  seal  and  fidelity  to 
the  king,  marched  agairnt  the  invader.  But,  soon 
noticing  the  desertion  of  his  soldiers,  and  their  inclina- 
tion for  Napoleon,  he  regarded  the  cause  of  the 
Bourbons  as  lost ;  and,  receiving  an  invitation  from 
tite  late  emperor,  he  joined  him  at  Lyons,  on  the 
thirteenth  of  March,  and  thus  opened  his  way.  to 
Paris.  In  the  war  of  1815,  Napoleon  gave  him  the 
command  of  his  left  wing,  which  engaged  with  the 
British  at  Quatre-Bras.    The  charge  made  by  gene- 


ral  Gourgaud,  from  the  lips  of  Napoleon  himself,  Uiat 
Ney's  conduct  in  this  engagement  was  the  cause  of 
all  the  disasters  of  the  campaign,  has  been  fully 
refuted  by  (lainot,  by  means  of  a  copy  of  the  written 
orders  which  the  marshal  received  on  that  fatal  day. 
At  Waterloo,  he  led  the  attack  on  the  enemy's  centre, 
and,  after  five  horses  had  been  killed  under  Iiim,  re- 
mained last  upon  the  bloody  field.    His  clothes  were 
full  of  bollet-holes,  and  he  fought  on  foot  till  night, 
in  the  midst  of  the  slain.    After  the  defeat,  he  re- 
turned to  Paris,  where  he  entered  the  chamber  of 
peers,  and  publicly  contradicted  the  assertion  of 
Davoust,  the  minister  of  war,  that  60,000  men  had 
arrived  under  the  walls  of  Guise,  declaring,  in  plain 
terms,  that  all  was  lost.    On  the  return  of  the  king. 
Ney  was  included  in  the  decree  of  July  24,  18(5. 
For  a  considerable  time  he  remained  concealed  in 
the  castle  of  a  friend  at  Aurillac,  in  Upper  Auvergne. 
During  an  entertainment  given  by  his  friend,  one  of 
the  guests  observed  a  splendid  sabre.    The  account 
of  it  reached  the  ears  of  the  sub- prefect,  and  it  was 
immediately  recognised  as  the  sabre  of  Ney.  The 
castle  was  searched,  the  marshal  taken,  and  im- 
prisoned on  Uie  fifth  of  August.   Ney  might  have 
escaped  with  ease,  but  he  was  confident  of  acquittal. 
He  was  brought  before  a  court-martial,  which  de- 
clared itself  incompetent  to  take  cognizance  of  his 
case,  on  the  tenth  of  November.  His  trial  was  there- 
fore referred  to  the  chamber  of  peers,  where  the 
minister,  the  duke  de  Richelieu,  was  eager  for  his 
punishment.  His  advocate  was  Dupin.  The  twelfth 
article  of  the  capitulation  of  Paris,  signed  July  3, 
1815,  promising  a  general  amnesty,  was  quoted  in 
his  favour ;  but  Wellington  affirmed  that  this  was 
not  the  true  construction  of  the  article.  Notwith- 
standing the  remonstrances  of  marshal  Davoust,  who 
had  made  the  treaty,  and  who  explained  it  in  favour 
of  Ney,  he  was  sentenced  to  death  on  the  eighth  of 
December,  by  169  votes  against  seventeen.  With 
the  calmness  which  had  distinguished  him  through 
the  whole  trial  he  listened  to  tlie  sentence ;  but  when 
the  person  who  read  it  came  to  his  title,  he  interrupt- 
ed him — "  What  need  of  titles  now  ?   I  am  Michel 
Ney,  and  soon  shall  be  a  handful  of  dust."  When 
the  assistance  of  a  priest  was  offered  him,  he  replied 
' * 1  need  no  priest  to  teach  me  how  to  die ;  I  Itave 
learned  it  in  the  school  of  battle."    He  permitted, 
however,  the  curate  of  St  Sulpice  to  accompany  him 
to  the  scaffold,  and  compelled  him  to  enter  the  car- 
riage first, "  You  mount  before  me  now,  sir,  but  I 
shall  soonest  reach  a  higher  region."  On  the  seventh 
of  December,  1815,  at  nine  o'clock,  A.  M.,  he  was 
shot  in  the  garden  of  Luxemburg.   When  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  blindfold  him,  he  tore  away  the 
bandage,  and  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Have  you 
forgotten  that  for  twenty-six  years  I  have  lived 
among  bullets?"   Then,  turning  to  the  soldiers,  he 
solemnly  declared  that  he  had  never  been  a  traitor  to 
his  country,  and,  laying  his  hand  upon  his  heart, 
called  out,  with  a  steady  voice,  "  Aim  true.  France 
forever!  Fire!"    Marshall  Ney  left  four  sons,  one 
of  whom  has  since  married  the  daughter  of  the  fam- 
ous banker  Laffitte. 

NIAGARA  ;  a  township  of  Niagara  county.  New 
York,  on  the  river  of  the  same  name.  It  embrace* 
Niagara  falls  and  Manchester  village.  At  this 
village  there  is  a  post-office ;  and  it  contains  a  spa- 
cious hotel  for  those  who  visit  the  falls. 

NIAGARA  FALLS  are  situated  on  Niagara  river, 
about  equidistant  between  lakes  Erie  and  Ontario. 
They  have  already  been  described  in  this  work,  under 
the  article  Cataract.  Whoever  notices  the  structure 
of  the  land  between  the  two  lakes,  mast  be  convinced 
that  the  falls  have  greatly  receded  from  their  former 
position.    Lake  Erie  is  334  feet  higher  than  lake 
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(rotario.  The  land  does  not  gradually  slope  to  the 
northward  to  make  this  descent,  but  stretches  in 
hroad  plains,  and  descends  by  precipices.  The  last 
mud  principal  of  these  abruptdeclivities  is  at  Lewiston, 
eight  mile*  from  the  cataract;  and  here  must  have  been 
the  original  site  of  the  cataract,  although  we  cannot 
tell  how  long  ago  the  river  began  to  cut  this  vast 
chasm,  nor  how  lomr  it  will  require  to  extend  it  to 
I»ke  Erie.  The  waters  of  the  Niagara  are  usually 
iroten  over  during  a  part  of  the  winter,  except  at  the 
falls,  and  where  the  rapids  are  most  violent.  Then 
may  be  seen  myriads  of  wild  ducks  lighting  upon 
(lie  foaming  stream  above  the  falls,  and  descending 
ao  the  smooth  sheet  of  the  cataract  until  it  reaches 
its  extreme  circular  verge,  at  about  half  its  descent; 
then,  taking  wing,  they  wheel  round  to  the  same 
place  on  the  rapids,  and  again  repeat  their  defiance 
of  the  terrors  of  the  cataract. 

NIAGARA  RIVER,  between  New  York  and 
T'pper  Canada,  runs  from  lake  Erie  into  lake  Onta- 
rio, and  thus  connects  the  St  Lawrence  and  lake 
Ontario  with  the  upper  lakes.  Its  length  is  thirty- 
six  milee  ;  its  breadth  is  from  half  a  mile  to  seven 
miles.  Several  islands  are  embraced  within  it.  At 
Black  Rock,  two  miles  from  lake  Erie,  die  river  is 
three-fourUis  of  a  mile  wide;  and  this  is  its  breadth 
at  the  falls.  It  affords  a  great  variety  of  fish,  such 
as  sturgeon,  bass,  muscanunge,  or  muscalunga ;  and 
salmon-trout  are  numerous  below  the  falls.  The 
white-fish,  weighing  from  two  to  five  or  six  pounds, 
are  taken  in  seines,  from  October  till  May.  It  is  a 
most  delicious  fish,  and  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  this 
mer  and  the  great  lakes.  Prom  fort  Erie,  on  the 
Canada  shore,  at  the  outlet  of  lake  Erie,  to  Chip- 
pewa (eighteen  miles),  the  bank  is  from  four  to  ten 
feet  high.  From  Chippewa  to  the  great  fall,  two 
and  a  half  miles  along  the  Canada  shore,  Uiere  is  a 
descent  of  ninety-two  feet,  and  the  bank  is  from  ten 
to  1(10  feet  high.  The  river  is  here  so  rapid  Uiat  it 
is  always  covered  with  a  while  foam.  From  the 
cataract  to  Lewiston  is  seven  miles ;  and  near  this 
place  the  bank  is  310  feet  high,  composed  of  strata 
of  soft  mud  and  sand,  clay,  gypsum,  slate,  limestone, 
and  a  superstratum  of  earth.  From  Lewiston  to 
kke  Ontario  is  seven  miles,  and  in  this  distance  the 
Northern  Terrace,  or  Mountain  Ridge,  crosses  the 
course  of  the  river.  The  height  of  the  bank  then 
to  twenty-five  or  thirty  feet.  The  whole 
of  the  river,  and  thus  the  difference  of  level 
between  the  two  lakes,  is  3.14  feet. 

NIBELUNGENLIED  (i.  e.,  tone  of  the  Xibeiun. 
em , .  au  ancient  German  epic,  little  known  to  English 
readers,  but  ranking  among  the  nobler  works  of 
imagination.  The  name  NtMungenlied  is  derived 
from  Xtbelmngen*  or  Siflungen,  an  ancient  and 
powerful  Burgundian  tribe,  the  name  of  which,  in 
all  probability,  may  also  be  founded  on  the  ancient 
mydocal  ideas  of  a  Sebelland  (land  of  mists),  in  the 
North.  Others  derive  the  name  from  Stbullunun 
(intrepid) ;  and  others  still  from  llie  (ihibelmes  (q.  v.). 
'J  he  subject  of  thi*  great  epic  is  the  dreadful  fate  uf 
this  tnbe,  caused  by  the  passion  of  two  princely 
pairs.  The  one  pair  is  Siegfried,  son  of  king  Sigis- 
oinnd  of  Santen  on  the  Rhine,  and  Chriemhild,  sister 
to  Gunther.  king  of  Burgundy  ;  the  other  is  Gun  the  r 
and  Brunhildis,  a  heroine  of  the  fabulous  North. 
Siegfried — as  noble  a  hero  as  ever  was  depicted — is 
beloved  by  Chriemhild.  Her  brother  Gunlher  is 
enamoured  of  Brunhildis  of  Iceland.  But  the  fair 
can  only  be  won  by  force.  A  successful  suitor  must 
conquer  her  in  combat.  Gunther  promises  Siegfried 
hts  sister's  hand,  if  he  will  aid  him  in  gaining  Brun- 
hildis. Siegfried  conquers  Uie  martial  mak)  by  means 
of  his  magic  cap,  which  makes  him  invisible,  and  in- 
creases his  strength  twelve  fold,  and  gives  her  to 


Gunther,  She  afterwards  has  a  struggle  with  Gun- 
ther, in  which  she  overcomes  him.   Siegfried  a  second 
time  reduces  her  to  submission,  and  takes  from  her 
her  girdle  and  riug,  in  which  lay  her  power.  These 
he  gives  to  Chriemhild,  who,  in  a  subsequent  quar- 
rel with  Brunhildis,  shows  her  those  trophies  of  her 
defeat.    Brunhildis  resolves  on  vengeance,  and  per- 
suades Ha  gen  of  Tronege  to  murder  Siegfried,  which 
he  effects,  with  the  privily  of  Gunther.  Chriemhild, 
bent,  in  her  turn,  on  vengeance,  marries  the  heathen 
Etsel  (Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  a  mythological  per- 
sonage, who  appears  in  various  stories,  under  several 
modifications) ;  invites  the  Burgundians  to  the  court 
of  Etiel ;  involves  them  in  strife  with  the  Huns, 
and,  after  several  bloody  battles,  both  parties  are 
destroyed.    Gunther  and  Hagen,  the  sole  survivors, 
are  taken  prisoners  by  Dietrich  of  Bern,  and  put  to 
death  by  Chriemhild.   This  poem  thus  becomes  most 
tragical.  The  closing  scene  of  the  tragedy  is  deline- 
ated with  unrivalled  power  by  Peter  Cornelius  (q.  v.), 
in  the  plate  which  forms  the  frontispiece  to  his 
engravings  illustrative  of  the  Nibelungenlied.  The 
development  of  character,  in  the  progress  of  the 
story,  is  remarkable.    Chriemhild,  the  lovely  mis- 
tress of  Siegfriedwbecomes,  in  the  course  of  the  epic, 
altogether  revengeful  and  implacable.    Her  thirst 
for  vengeance  drives  her  even  to  marry  a  foreigner 
and  heathen,  merely  to  obtain  the  means  of  destroy, 
ing  Uie  race  of  Gunther ;  and  we  become  somewhat 
reconciled  to  Hagen,  the  murderer  of  Siegfried,  by 
his  inflexible  devotion,  on  all  occasions,  to  the  will 
of  bis  sovereign  lady  Brunhildis— a  devotion  which 
feudal  tiroes  esteemed  so  highly.  The  time  in  which 
we  find  the  historical  basis  of  this  tragedy  is  about 
430  or  440,  A.  D. ;  the  scene  is  on  the  Rhine,  and 
on  the  frontiers  of  Austria  and  Hungary.  The  poem 
of  the  Nibelungen,  after  having  been  long  forgotten, 
appeared  again  to  delight  the  lovers  of  true  poetry 
and  of  German  antiquities.   It  is  founded  on  original 
tagat,  variously  interwoven  with  each  other,  which 
liave  come  down  to  us,  and  of  which  we  find  Scandi- 
navian modifications  in  the  Edda,  the  tVilkinasaga. 
and  the  Xiflungasaga.   It  belongs  to  the  same  heroic 
age  with  the  Heldenbuch  (q.  v.).    The  Nibelungen- 
lied seems  to  have  undergone  several  reraodellings, 
at  different  periods.   These  are  generally  considered 
to  be  four.    As  the  poet  who  gave  it  its  present 
shape  has  not  disclosed  his  name,  and  as  no  informa- 
tion exists  respecting  him,  conjectures  have  been 
divided  as  to  who  he  was.    From  the  uuthor's  geo- 
graphical knowledge  being  most  accurate  in  regard  to 
Uie  south-eastern  part  of  Germany,  and  from  his 
decided  predilection  for  Hungary,  and  his  dislike 
towards  Bavaria,  as  well  as  from  his  flattery  towards 
the  house  uf  Iiabenburg,  A.  W.  Schlegel  is  inclined 
to  believe  that  Klingsohr  of  Hungary,  or  Henry  of 
Oflerdingen,  —  both  of  whom  were  present  at  Uie 
great  poetical  contest  at  the  court  of  the  landgrave 
Hermann,  at  Warlbura  (q.  v.),  in  ls>07,—  is  Uie 
author.     The  metrical  form  of  Uiis  poem  is  Uie 
strophe,  of  four  iambic  and  trochaic  lines,  in  rhymed 
couplets,  and  admitting  of  Uie  chief  accent  being  put 
in  six  different  places ;  also  with  spondaic,  anapestic, 
and  dactylic  rhythm,  and  a  female  cssura  in  Uie 
middle.    That  part  of  Uie  poem  entitled  Uie  Lament 
{Die  Wage)  is  undoubtedly  the  production  of  a  later 
age,  and  is  in  a  different  form.    Besides  several 
fragments,  there  have  been  preserved  six  manu- 
scripts of  Uie  Nibelungenlied,  of  which  Uiat  of  St 
Gall  is  the  oldest.    Muller  was  Uie  first  who  pub- 
lished Uie  whole  poem  in  his  collection.    Von  der 
Hagen  first  gave  a  translation  of  Uie  Nibelungenlied, 
and,  in  1810,  a  critical  edition  of  Uie  original,  at  Ber- 
lin.   After  this,  he  published,  in  Breslan  (1820),  Uie 
Song  of  the  N  ibelungen  for  Uie  first  Time  in  the  old- 
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«t  Form,  from  the  Manuscript  of  St  Gall,  with  a  f 
Comparison  of  tlie  other  Manuscripts.  The  second  ! 
edition,  with  a  dictionary  anil  note9,  was  publislied 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine  (1824),  in  two  volumes. 
To  the  works  on  this  poem  belong  Gott  ling's  Vebtr 
das  Uetchictotiehe  rut  XtbeluHgentiede  (Rudolstadt, 
181-1),  and  his  Stbelungen  und  Gibellinen  (Rudol. 
stadt,  1810)  ;  Cli-irles  Lachmann.  I'tber  die  urs- 
priingliche  Uestalt  det  Gedichit  ton  der  S  the  lunge  n 
Xotk  (Berlin,  1816),  and  the  edition  of  the  poem 
itself  by  the  same.  There  is  also  an  edition  by 
Hinsberg;  an  unsuccessful  translation,  in  prose,  by 
7eune;  a  metrical  translation,  carefully  following 
tiie  original,  by  Hunching  (1815) ;  and  one  by  Sim- 
rock  (Berlin,  1827).— See  A.  W.  von  Schlegel's 
opinion,  in  the  Deutsche*  Museum  (i.  67) ;  M one's 
Einteitung  in  das  Sibelungen  Lied  (Heidelberg, 
1818);  Von  der  II  a  gen  Die  Sibelungen,  ihre  Hedeu- 
tung  fUr  die  Gegenwarl  und  hunter  (Breslau.  1819) ; 
las  preface  to  his  edition  nnd  tramlation  of  the  YMn 
Songs  (1817—1814),  and  of  the  Jf'olsungasaga  (1813 
— 1815). — See  also  Grimm's  Anmerkungen  zu  den 
altddnischeti  Heldenliedern,  and  MulJtr  s  Sagabib- 
liothek. 

German  critics  speak  highly  of  the  Nibelungenlied, 
nnd  prefer  it  in  many  respects  to  the  Iliad.  The 
language  of  the  Iliad  is,  they  admit,  superior  to  that 
of  the  Nibelungenlied.  both  as  to  the  idiom  itself  and 
the  mastership  with  which  the  Greek  poet  wields  it, 
though  the  German  epic  has  a  childlike  and  vene- 
rable simplicity.  On  the  other  hand,  they  argue, 
that  the  plan  of  the  latter  is  vastly  superior  to  that 
of  the  former.  It  is  a  great  plan,  from  beginning  to 
end,  and  embraces  a  whole  event ;  the  Iliad  hot  a 
part  of  an  event :  though  we  do  not  deny  a  unity  of 
plan  to  the  Greek  poem,  whether  this  was  original, 
or  only  the  work  of  a  later  age,  whirh  joined  together 
disconnected  rhapsodies.  The  heroes  of  the  Nibel- 
ungenlied deserve  the  name  for  their  character*,  as 
well  as  their  deeds.  Characters  are  developed  in 
this  poem  as  in  a  drama  of  Shakspeare,  whilst  we 
find  little  of  this  in  the  Hind,  excepting,  perhaps,  in 
the  case  of  Achilles.  The  difference,  too,  between 
the  chief  heroes  of  the  two  poems,  is  striking. 
.Achillea  is  a  grand,  but  a  wilful  and  violent  charac- 
ter, whilst  Siegfried  is  noble  in  action,  pure  in  soul, 
and  full  of  love.  In  both  poems,  the  chief  hero 
appears  but  for  a  short  time.  The  Iliad  does  not 
bring  him  prominently  forward  till  late  in  the  action, 
while  the  Nibejtingeulied  soon  removes  him  from  the 
st  ige  ;  yet,  in  both  poems,  the  whole  action  turns 
upon  this  individual.  The  Iliad  celebrates  friend- 
ship, in  tlie  instance  of  its  first  hero,  as  one  of  the 
highest  blessings  of  mortals;  in  the  oilier  epic, 
secondary  heroes  illustrate  the  beauty  of  this  con- 
nexion. In  the  former,  the  world  of  gods  is  an 
essential  element  of  the  whole  poem  ;  in  the  latter, 
this  element  is  entirely  wanting.  The  Iliad  abounds 
in  descriptions  of  scenes  and  actions ;  the  Nibelun- 
genlied describes  but  little  ;  yet  German  painters,  of 
tiie  first  rank,  justly  consider  this  epic  as  of  a  plastic 
character  throughout.  The  rhyme  in  the  German 
poem  would,  of  itself,  prevent  so  easy  a  flow  of  nar- 
rative as  distinguishes  the  Homeric  epic ;  yet  it 
never  misleads  the  German  poet  into  affected  point 
or  rounded  phrase,  such  as  we  so  often  meet  in  the 
more  modern  poems ;  for  instance,  in  Tasso.  The 
origin  of  the  whole  catastrophe,  in  both  poems,  is 
love;  but  what  a  difference  is  there  m  the  lore 
depicted,  and  the  u«e  made  of  it,  in  the  two  poems ! 
The  lover  in  tlte  Iliad  appears  like  a  boy,  who  is 
very  properly  scolded  for  his  impetuosity  by  his 
relations.  The  love  of  Siegfried  is  or  the  noblest 
kind— the  love  of  a  hero.  In  the  Iliad,  love  soon 
ceases  to  be  the  prominent  agent ;  in  the  Nibelun- 


genlied,  it  is  throughout  the  source  of  the  action. 
The  Iliad  ends  early,  and  does  not  even  carry  us  to 
the  death  of  Achilles,  which  the  poem  predicts,  in  so 
many  passages,  as  near ;  nay,  fur  which  it  prepares 
us  in  that  charming  passage  in  which  Patroclus 
requests  his  friend  to  let  the  ashes  of  both  repose  in 
the  same  urn.  The  poet  seems  to  be  afraid  of 
becoming  too  tragical.  The  Nibelungenlied  exter- 
minates a  whole  tribe,  leaving  only  a  few  to  mourn 
tlie  tragic  end  :  and  wliat  a  scene  of  mourning !  Imw 
simple  and  solemn  '.  Both  the  poems,  with  the  sim- 
plicity of  early  times,  describe  the  approach  of  ail 
important  events,  and  the  reader  is  never  snrprisied 
by  unexpected  turns  ;  but  the  interest  is  not  lessened 
by  tiiis.  Homer  appears  individually  in  his  poem 
much  more  than  the  poet  of  the  Nibrlungen.  as,  fur 
instance,  in  his  frequent  appeals  to  the  muses  for 
assistance,  and  in  the  epithets  which  he  gives  to  each 
hero,  and  which  recall  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  die 
idea  of  an  observer  and  narrator.  The  German  poet 
never  ap(>ears  himself ;  he  neither  gives  epithets  to 
his  heroes,  nor  implores  heavenly  assistance.  The 
great  tragedy  unfolds  without  visible  intervention. 
The  genius  of  tlie  poet,  or  poets  of  the  Homeric 
songs  appears  mostly  in  the  narration,  the  concep- 
tion of  the  plan  being  not  remarkable,  and  the 
characters  having  little  heroic  about  tliem,  except 
the  mighty  force  with  which  they  hurl  their  spear*, 
and  requiring  continually  the  direct  interference  of 
the  gods.  Pallas  must  take  the  reins,  Apollo  inter- 
pose  his  shield,  &c.  It  is  therefore  the  story  which 
delights  in  Homer.  In  the  Nibelungenlied,  the 
greatness  of  the  poet  appears  more  from  the  plan, 
and  the  masterly  manner  in  which  the  cimraciers 
are  brought  out  and  sustained,  and  less  in  tlie  de- 
scription and  narrative.  Yet  how  full  of  life,  how 
clear  every  tiling  happens  before  you !  If  *e 
include,  in  our  comparison,  the  Odyssey,  we  may 
say  that  both  the  I  i  reek  and  the  German  poets  make 
a  grave  impression.  A  whole  heroic  race  perishes 
in  the  latter ;  and,  after  having  read  it  through,  you 
feel,  for  a  moment,  inclined  to  ask,  Why  did  the 
world  continue  to  roll  on  ?  Such  a  tragic  picture  of 
life  leaves  n  different  impression  from  the  Greek 
poet's  durk  views  of  human  destiny,  as  shown,  for 
instance,  in  I'lysses's  visit  to  tlie  departed.  How 
disheartening  is  the  effect  of  the  scenes  of  pining 
discontent  which  he  meets  there  !  a  life  of  labour 
succeeded  hy  an  eternity  of  gloom.  Listen  to 
Achilles's  confession  in  tlie  realm  of  the  dead. 

NIC  ANDER,  a  learned  Greek  physician  and  poet 
at  the  court  of  Pergamus,  about  160  years  B.  (-'., 
was  born,  according  to  some  accounts,  at  Colophon. 
Two  of  his  poenis  are  »till  extant — Theriaca,  upon 
poisonous  animals,  and  the  remedies  against  their 
nite  ;  and  Alenpharmaca.  upon  antidotes  in  general. 
Both  are  important  in  natural  history.  The  best 
editions  are  those  of  Gome  us  (Paris,  1557  .  4to),« 
Salvinus  (Florence,  1764),  and  of  J.  G.  Schneider 
(Halle,  1792). 

NICARAGUA;  one  of  the  states  of  tlie  Guatimnlcfii 
confederacy  (see  Central  America),  lying  between  tlw 
Caribbean  sea  on  the  east,  and  the  Pacific  on  the 
west,  the  state  of  Honduras  on  tlie  north,  and  thst 
of  Costa  Rica  on  the  south.  The  chief  place  >» 
Leon,  about  thirteen  miles  from  the  Pacific  (32,000 
inhabitants),  situated  on  a  lake  of  the  same  name, 
which  communicates  with  tlie  lake  Nicaragua,  N* 
population  of  the  stale,  in  1824.  was  al»ut  175.000. 
The  soil  is  fertile  in  tropical  fruits,  cocoa,  sugar, 
indigo,  cotton,  linen,  &c.  Tlie  country  is  m™ 
wooded,  and  the  forests  yield  valuable  djevucm 
and  gums.  Silver  mines,  and  the  gold  of  the  rivers 
furnish  the  inhabitants,  who  are  very  ingenious  m 
goldsmith's  work,  with  the  materials  for  their  traJ*. 
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NICARAGUA,  Lake;  a  large  fresh  water  lake 
in  thr  stale  of  the  same  name,  120  miles  in  length  by 
41  in  breadth .  of  great  depth,  and  navigable  for  the 
Jarge-»t  vessels.  It  enters  the  Caribbean  sea  by  the 
river  S.  Juan,  which  ia  sixty-four  miles  long,  and 
receives  the  waters  of  lake  Leon,  which  is  ten  miles 
to  the  north-west,  by  a  navigable  river.  The  Leon 
h  but  thirteen  miles  from  the  Pacific,  and  but  five 
from  the  river  Tosta,  which  enters  that  ocean.  A 
anion  of  the  two  oceans  by  means  of  these  channels 
k  contain  plated. 

NICARAGUA  WOOD,  a  kind  of  dyewood,  of  a 
bright  red  colour,  brought  from  the  state  of  Nicara- 
gua, is  thought  to  be  a  species  of  the  Cwsalpina,  and 
resembles  Brazil  wood  (Cxtalpina  cchinata)  in  its 
f  roj^mie*,  but  yields  a  smaller  amount  of  colouring 
bamtter. 

NICE,  or  NIZZA  ;  principal  town  of  the  county 
rf  the  sain*  name,  belonging  to  the  duchy  of  Pied- 
mont (1376  square  miles,  125.000  inhabitant*),  situ- 
ated at  tii**  foot  of  mouut  Montalbano,  not  far  from 
ilte  entrance  of  the  Pnglione  into  Uie  Mediterranean. 
The  town  has  a  fortified  port,  and  19,700  inhabi- 
tants, who  prepare  tobacco,  silk  thread,  liqueurs, 
perfumery,  oik!  The  buildings  and  streets 

of  the  new  town  are  fine,  whilst  the  old  town  lias 
dark,  crooked,  dirty  streets,  and  dark,  misshapen 
homes.  The  town  and  the  environs,  where  also  the 
rums  of  a  Roman  amphitheatre  are  to  be  wen,  are 
Celebrated  for  a  pure',  healthy  air,  and  great  mildness 
of  climate,  even  in  the  middle  of  winter,  which  mild- 
ness proceeds  from  the  summon  of  the  northern 
mountains.  These  are  connected  with  the  Alps, 
and  protect  the  country  from  storms.  For  tins 
reason  it  is  resorted  to ;  the  air  is  so  clear,  that  in 
good  weather  the  mountains  of  Corsica  are  visible. 
The  town  has  a  considerable  commerce,  particularly 
in  raw  spiui  silk,  some  oil,  and  flowers,  which,  hi 
winter,  are  sent  to  Paris,  and  even  to  London. 

NICE  (A*ic<ra),  formerly  a  considerable  city  of 
Bithynia,  in  Asia  Minor,  of  which  some  ruins  yet 
remain.  A  part  of  its  former  site  is  now  occupied  by 
the  small  village  of  Isihk.  Nice  is  celebrated  for 
two  ecclesiastical  councils  held  there.  The  first  was 
convoked  by  Constantino  (q.  v  )  the  Great,  in  325, 
chiefly  with  the  purpose  of  settling  the  Arian  contro- 
versies. His  personal  influence,  and  the  eloquence  of 
Athanasius  (q.  v.),  obtained  the  condemnation  of 
A  nanism  by  318  bishojis.  (See  Arians.)  Among 
the  twenty  canons  of  this  comic i I,  the  most  important 
is  the  confession,  hence  called  the  Nicene  erred,  based 
on  the  Apostles'  creed,  and,  with  the  Athanasian 
creed,  stUl  received  by  the  larger  part  of  the  Chris- 
tian world.  (See  Creed.)  The  celebration  of  Easter 
on  the  same  day  throughout  Christendom,  and  some 
points  of  church  government,  &c,  were  also  regu- 
lated by  the  same  council.  The  proposition  to  en- 
force the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  rejected,  and 
permission  was  granted  to  married  clergymen  to  re- 
tain their  wives.  The  second  council  was  convened 
by  the  empress  Irene  in  787,  and,  in  opposition  to 
the  iconoclasts  (q.  v.),  determined,  that  although 
divine  honours  were  not  to  be  paid  to  images,  they 
were  to  be  honoured  by  kissing,  genuflexions,  in- 
cense, and  burning  of  lights.  The  preservation  of 
relics  in  the  churches  was  also  orduined. 
NICENE  CREED.  See  Creed,  and  Nice. 
NICHE  (Italian  nicchia,  a  shell) ;  a  cavity  or  hol- 
low place  in  the  thickness  of  a  wall,  to  place  a  figure 
or  statue  in.  Niches  are  made  of  all  segments  under 
a  semicircle ;  they  are  sometimes  also  square.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  proportion  the  niches  to  Uie  figures, 
and  the  pedestals  of  the  figures  to  Uie  niches. 

NICHOLAS,  St,  bishop  of  Myra,  in  Lyna,  was 
born  at  Patara,  and  raised  to  a  bishopric  by  Cons  tan- 


tine  Uie  Great  He  was  remarkable  for  his  piety 
and  charily.  He  was  also  considered  the  patron  of 
virgins  and  of  seafaring  men.  The  Dominicans 
adopted  him  as  their  tutelar  saint,  and  Uie  Russians 
hold  his  memory  in  great  veneration.  He  died  about 
39*.  Gadshill,  in  the  first  part  of  Henry  IV.,  uses 
Uie  term  St  Nicholas'*  clerkt,  as  a  cant  phrase  for 
highwaymen.  War  burton  remarks  upon  this  expres- 
sion, Utat  St  Nicholas  is  the  patron  of  scholars,  who 
are  thence  called  St  Nicholas  $  clerkt,  and  as  Nichnlat, 
or  Old  Nick,  is  a  cant  name  for  Uie  devil,  Gadshill 
equivocally  calls  robbers  clerkt  of  St  Nicholas.  See 
also  his  note,  to  Uie  same  effect,  on  a  passage  in  Uie 
Two  GenUemen  of  Verona  (act  iii.  sc.  I).  Grey 
further  remarks,  Uiat  robbers  are  called  St  Nicholas  t 
knights. 

NICHOLS,  Jons,  fellow  of  the  antiquarian  socie- 
Ues  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Perth,  and  for  nearly 
half  a  century  editor  of  Uie  Gentleman's  Ma?uttiiir, 
was  born  at  Islington,  1744,  and,  having  received  a 
liberal  education,  he  became  at  an  early  age  on  ap- 
prentice to  Bowyer,  the  learned  printer.  He  was 
subsequently  admitted  into  partnership  with  his  mas- 
ter, on  whose  deaUi  be  succeeded  to  the  management 
of  one  of  the  first  typographical  establishments  in 
London.  In  1778  he  became  coadjutor  with  David 
Henry,  in  Uie  publication  of  Uie  Gentleman's  Magn- 
sine ;  and,  on  Uie  decease  of  that  gentleman,  Uie 
duties  of  editor  devolved  on  Mr  Nichols.  Among 
his  numerous  publications  may  be  mentioned.  Anec- 
dotes, literary  and  biographical,  of  William  Bowycr 
(1778,  8vo),  which  formed  the  basis  of  his  Literary 
Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth  Century  (U  vols.  8vn) , 
Illustration-  of  Uie  Literature  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury (6  vols.  8vo),  supplementary  to  Uie  preceding 
work  ;  and  Uie  History  and  Antiquities  of  Leicester- 
shire (tolio).    He  died  in  18x6. 

NICHOLSON,  William,  an  ingenious  writer  on 
mathematics,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  was 
born  in  London  in  1758,  and  went  to  India,  when 
young,  hi  the  maritime  service.  In  1776  he  became 
agent  on  the  continent  for  Mr  Wedge  wood,  and  after- 
wards settled  in  the  metropolis  as  a  mathematical 
teacher.  He  took  out  patents  for  various  inventions, 
and  published  a  Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Che- 
mistry, and  Uie  Arts,  which  was  continued  for  several 
years.  His  works  are  principally  compilations,  but 
executed  with  judgment.  Among  them  are  an  In- 
troduction to  Natural  Philosophy  (1782,  2  vofcs.,8vo), 
Dictionary  of  Chemistry,  &c  Mr  Joyce  (died  1816) 
is  said  to  have  been  the  principal  editor  of  the  Ency- 
clopaedia published  under  U»e  name  of  Nicholson,  who 
is  understood  to  have  had  but  little  concern  iu  Uie 
work,  except  as  an  occasional  contributor. 

NICKEL  ;  a  metal  whose  disUnct  character  was 
suspected  by  Cronstedt  iu  1751,  and  fully  ascertained 
by  Bergman  in  1775.  The  ore  in  which  it  was  first 
found,  and  from  which  it  is  principally  obtained  at 
present,  is  the  Kvpfer  nickel,  or  sulphuret  of  nickel, 
mixed  also  with  arsenic,  iron,  and  cobalt.  The  pure 
metal  and  its  preparations  are  obtained  from  Uiis 
mineral,  or  from  Uie  artificial  arseniuret  called  sprits, 
a  metallurgic  production  derived  from  Uie  roasted 
ores  of  cobalt.  The  most  convenient  meUiod  for 
obtaining  Uie  metal  is  Uiat  in  which  Uie  speiss  is 
employed,  and  was  suggested  by  doctor  Wollaston. 
Sulphuric  acid  is  added  to  Uie  pulverised  speiss,  and 
nitric  acid,  also,  at  intervals,  in  Uie  proportion  of 
about  one- fourth  part ;  a  green  solution  is  formed, 
and  after  a  subsidence  of  several  hours,  Uie  green, 
supernatant  liquid  is  decanted  and  evaporated  until 
crystals  of  sulphate  of  nickel  are  deposited :  a  fur- 
Uier  evaporation  gives  a  crust  of  arseniate  and  sul- 
phate, which  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  agitated  by  a 
current  of  sulphureted  hydrogen  until  precipitation 
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ceases.  Hie  fluid  is  filtered  again,  and  more  of  the 
apple-greeu  matter  obtained  by  evaporation,  which, 
when  redissolved,  becomes  opaque,  owing  to  the  pre- 
cipitation of  arsenious  acid,  'l'he  fluid  is  again  fil- 
tered, evaporated,  and  suffered  to  crystallise,  when 
the  sulphate  of  nickel  may  be  relied  upon  as  being 
entirely  pure.  This  sulphate,  being  again  dissolved, 
is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  resulting 
carbonate,  made  into  balls  with  oil,  and  surrounded 
witlt  charcoal  in  a  crucible,  and  being  heated  in  a 
melting  furnace  for  two  hours,  yields  a  pure  button 
ot  nickeL  Its  colour,  in  this  condition,  is  between 
that  of  silver  and  tin  ;  and  when  polished,  its  lustre 
is  equal  to  tliat  of  platinum.  It  is  malleable,  and  can 
be  torged  into  bars  when  hot,  and  hammered  into 
plates  when  cold ;  specific  gravity,  when  cast,  is 
8" 402,  and  when  forged,  8'6b\  It  is  capable  of  being 
drawn  into  very  fine  wire.  It  is  less  fusible  than 
iron.  I  n  a  covered  crucible,  some  of  it  is  volatilised, 
and  appears  in  drops  on  the  cover  of  the  crucible.  It 
is  attractable  by  the  magnet  nearly  in  the  same  de- 
gree as  iron,  and  becomes  itself  a  magnet  by  touch- 
ing, hammering,  &c.  As  nickel  does  not  rust,  it  lias 
a  very  great  superiority  over  steel  in  the  construction 
of  a  compass.  There  are  two  oxides  of  nickel— the 
dark  ash-gray  and  the.  black.  If  potash  be  added  to 
the  solution  of  the  nitrate  or  sulphate,  and  the  pre- 
cipitate dried,  we  obtain  the  protoxide.  It  may  be 
regarded  as  a  compound  of  about  100  metal  with  28 
oxygen.  The  peroxide  was  formed  by  Thonard,  by 
passing  chlorine  through  the  protoxide  diffused  in 
water:  a  black  insoluble  peroxide  remains  at  the 
bottom.  Its  colour  is  a  brilliant  black.  When  heated 
it  loses  oxygen,  and  becomes  protoxide.  Sulphnret 
of  nickel,  prepared  directly  from  its  elements,  is  of  a 
yellow  colour,  like  iron  pyrites,  and  brittle.  It  consists 
of  seventy  nickel  and  thirty  sulphur.  Chloride  of  nickel 
is  prepared  by  evaporating  the  muriate  to  dryness. 
It  is  of  a  yellow  green  colour,  and  is  a  proto-chloride. 
When  calcined  in  a  retort,  one  portion,  of  an  olive- 
green  colour,  remains  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel, 
while  another  sublimes,  and  crystallites  in  small, 
light,  brilliant  plates  of  a  gold  yellow  colour ;  these 
are  the  deutochloride.  An  iodide  of  nickel  may  be 
obtained  by  heating  iodine  and  nickel  in  a  tube.  It 
is  a  brawn  substance ;  fusible ;  soluble  in  water,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  light-green  colour.  The  salts  of 
nickel  possess  the  following  general  properties  :— 
They  have  usually  a  green  colour,  and  yield  a  white 
precipitate  with  ferronrussiate  of  potash.  Ammonia 
dissolves  the  oxide  of  nickel.  Sulphureted  hydrogen 
and  infusion  of  galls  occasion  no  precipitate.  The 
hydrosulphuret  of  potash  throws  down  a  black  pre- 
cipitate. Their  composition  has  been  very  imper- 
fectly ascertained.  The  sulphuric  and  muriatic  acids 
Iiave  little  action  upon  nickel.  Sulphate  of  nickel 
crystallises  very  readily.  Its  primary  form  is  a  right 
square  prism.  The  nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acids 
are  the  most  appropriate  solvents  of  nickel.  The 
nitric  solution  is  of  a  pure  green  colour.  Carbonate 
of  potash  throws  down  from  it  a  pale  apple-green 
precipitate,  which,  when  well  washed  and  dried,  is 
very  light.  When  ammonia  is  added  in  excess  to  a 
nitric  solution  of  nickel,  a  blue  precipitate  is  formed, 
which  changes  to  a  purple-red  in  a  few  hours,  and  is 
converted  to  an  apple-green  by  an  acid.  The  alloys 
of  nickel  with  other  metals  are  unimportant.  With 
gold,  in  the  ratio  of  twenty  grains  to  one  ounce, 
nickel,  u  brass-coloured  brittle  compound  is  formed. 
With  iron  it  unites  in  every  proportion.  If  nickel 
prevails,  the  metal  is  white,  and  the  ductility  and 
magnetism  are  equal  to  that  of  iron.  It  does  not 
amalgamate  with  mercury.  Pure  nickel  being  dear 
and  rare,  it  is  entirely  unknown  in  common  lire,  and 
almost  so  in  the  arts.    It  would  undoubtedly  be  ap- 


plied to  useful  purposes  if  it  could  be  found  in  suffi- 
cient quantity.  The  ores  of  nickel  are  not  numerous. 
They  consist  of  native  nickel,  arsenical  nickel,  arid 
nickel  ochre.     Native  nickel  is  found  in  delicate 
capillary  crystals,  of  a  metallic  lustre  and  brass-yellow 
colour.    According  to  Arfredson,  it  consists  of  04-35 
nickel  and  34*2(3  sulphur.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  it 
melts  into  a  brittle  metalllic  globule,  colours  glass  of 
borax  violet-blue,  and  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid  with- 
out leaving  a  residue.    It  occurs  at  Johanngeorgeo- 
stadt  in  Saxony,  Joachimslhal  in  Bohemia,  and  in 
the  Westerwald.     It  has  sometimes  been  called 
capillary  pyrites.    Arsenical  nickel,  or  kupfer  nicJrcl, 
occurs  reticulated,  dendritic  and  botryoidal,  but  more 
commonly  massive.    Cleavage  unknown,  imperfect ; 
fracture  small  conchoidal,  uneven  ;  surface  smooth  ; 
lustre  metallic ;  colour  copper-red ;  streak  pale, 
brownish-black  ;   brittle ;  hardness  above  tliat  of 
fluor;  specific  gravity  7*65.    It  consists  of  nickel 
44-20;  arsenic  54  72,  with  small  proportions  of  iron, 
lead,  cobalt,  and  sulphur.    Before  the  blow-pipe,  it 
melts  upon  charcoal,  and  emits  an  arsenical  smell. 
It  chiefly  occurs  in  veins,  often  accompanied  by  ores 
of  silver  and  lead.    In  undergoing  natural  decom- 
position, it  is  sometimes  covered  by  an  apple-green, 
friable  substance,  which  is  called  the  nickel  ochre, 
and  which  consists  of  37*35  oxide  of  nickel  and  a 
little  cobalt,  of  36*97  arsenic  acid,  and  24*32  of 
water.    Arsenical  nickel  is  found  in  veins,  at  Schnee- 
berg,  Freiberg,  and  several  other  places  in  Saxony  ; 
also  in  Bohemia,  Thuringia,  Hessia,  Dauphiny,  Corn- 
wall. It  has  been  met  with  also  in  the  United  States, 
at  one  locality,  Chatham,  Connecticut,  associated 
with  arsenical  cobalt    Mr  Dobereiner  lias  observed 
that  the  metallic  alloy,  consisting  chiefly  of  arsenic 
and  nickel,  which  is  obtained  from  the  process  of 
fabricating  smalt,  often  crystallites  in  four-sided 
tabular  crystals,  and  is  in  every  respect  similar  to 
arsenical  nickel. 

NICKOJACK  CAVE.    See  Cave. 

NICK,  Old;  the  devil.  Butler  sportively  de- 
rives this  term  from  Nicholas  Machiavelli ; 

NVk  Machiarel  had  ne'er  •  trick 
(Though  he  g*a»e  name  to  our  Old  Kick) 
But  wm  below  the  least  of  thine. 

Uudxbrni,  p.  iii.  c.  1.  L  1314. 

But  it  was  in  use  among  the  English  writers  before 
the  time  of  Nick  Machiavel,  and  is  derived  from  our 
Saxon  ancestors,  who  called  the  devil  Old  Kick,  or, 
l>robably,  from  the  northern  sea-god,  or  evil  spirit  of 
the  waters  (Nicken). 

NICOBAR  ISLANDS;  a  group  of  nineteen 
islands  in  the  bay  of  Bengal,  between  6°  45'  and 
0"  15'  N.  lat.,  and  93°  and  «5°  E.  Ion.  They  yield 
cocoas,  plantains,  teak,  sassafras,  pine-apples.  The 
thick  forests  and  heavy  dews  render  the  climate  on. 
healthy  for  foreigners.  The  Danes  formed  a  settle- 
ment here  in  175C,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it, 
on  account  of  the  mortality  among  the  colonists. 

NICODEMUS;  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pha- 
risees, who  is  represented  in  the  gospel  as  a  ruler 
of  the  Jews.  He  went  to  Jesus  by  night  to  receive 
the  instructions  of  a  teacher  whom  he  believed  to 
come  from  God,  and  afterwards  defended  him  openly 
before  the  Pharisees,  and  assisted  Joseph  of  Arima- 
thea  in  paying  the  last  honours  to  their  divine  Master. 
Nicndemus  was  afterwards  deprived  of  his  dignities, 
driven  from  the  synagogue,  and  banished  from  Jeru- 
salem by  the  Jews.  A  spurious  gospel,  called  the 
Act*,  is  ascribed  to  him. 

NICOLAI,  Ciiristoi-hkr  Frederic  ;  a  German 
author  and  bookseller  of  some  note  in  the  history  of 
German  literature,  as  the  founder  of  the  Allgemeiue 
Deutsche  Bibliothek,  which  contributed  essentially  to 
promote  n  critical  spirit  in  Germany.    Nicolai  was 
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barn  in  1733,  in  Berlin.  His  father,  a  bookseller,  i 
rJucated  bim  strictly.  In  1749,  he  was  sent  to 
Frankfort  uu  the  Oder,  in  onler  to  learn  the  book 
trade,  and,  by  the  greatest  industry  and  economy, 
was  enabled  to  study  several  sciences  and  languages 
in  the  then  existing  university  of  Frankfort.  In  1752, 
he  returned  to  Berlin,  and  wrote  bis  Letters  on  the 
Present  State  of  Belles- Lettres,  in  1756.  He  soon 
«mted  with  Leasing  and  Mendelssohn,  and  the  three 
pursued  their  labours  for  the  advancement  of  litera- 
ture, without  submitting  to  the  existing  rules  of  taste. 
In  1750,  supported  by  other  literati,  they  began  Uieir 
Letters  on  the  most  recent  German  Literature  (24 
▼wis.,  Berlin,  l75U  to  1765).  In  1765,  Nicolai  exe- 
cuted his  plan  of  the  General  German  Library— a 
critical  work,  which  was  continued  forty  years,  and 
Iuul  an  important  influence  upon  German  literature. 
Nicolai  ceased  to  edit  it  at  the  end  of  the  107th  vol- 
ume, in  I7y*.  The  severity  of  this  work,  in  which 
the  criticisms  were  written  in  a  cold,  prosaic  tone, 
involved  him  in  many  disputes  ;  among  others,  with 
Wieiaud,  Fichte,  Herder,  and  Lavater.  After  1770, 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  finances  and 
o.o>iu*rce  of  Prussia.  He  published  Anecdotes  of 
Frederic  the  Great  and  the  Persons  around  him,  in 
six  numbers,  from  1788  to  1792,  which  have  histori- 
cal value.  His  Topographical  and  Historical  Ac- 
count of  Berlin  (third  edition,  Berlin,  1786,  3  vols.) 
»  an  excellent  work.  His  novels  have  Utile  merit, 
yei  his  Life  and  Opinions  of  Sebnldus  Notliaoker 
(fourth  edition.  17'J'J),  with  engravings  by  <  liodo- 
wiecki,  was  translated  into  French,  J>unish,  I) (itch, 
and  Swedish  His  journey  through  Suilserlnud  and 
Germany— a  work  containing  much  statistical  infor- 
nation,  and  written  iu  a  bold  tone — amounted,  in 
1796.  to  twelve  volumes.  Fichte  attacked  him  in 
hi*  Frederic  Nicolai 's  Life  and  strange  Opinions, 
edited  by  A.  W.  Schlegel  (Tubingen,  1801).  Nico- 
lai often  misunderstood  the  direction  of  the  public 
mind  in  Germany  ;  and  this  was  the  cave  when  that 
bngh.  star  appeared  on  the  hortson  of  German  litera- 
ture— Goethe.  He  also  attacked  Kant's  philosophy. 
In  1791.  some  causes  which  violently  agitated  his 
mind  produced  such  an  effect  on  his  nerves,  that  for 
weral  weeks  lie  appeared  to  himself  continually  sur- 
rounded with  beings,  whom  lie  distinctly  knew,  how- 
rvrr,  to  be  mere  creations  of  his  imagiuation.  He 
tied  in  1811.  He  wrote  many  eulogies,  and  other 
works  not  enumerated  here,  on  Freemasonry,  the 
Templars,  &c.  Gockingk  wrote  his  Life,  published 
ui  IS20 

NICOLAITANS,  according  to  the  general  and 
html  explanation  of  the  passage  in  the  Apocalypse 
(chap.  v.  6),  where  they  are  mentioned,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  statements  of  the  fathers  Irerasus  and 
•  .ernent  of  Alexandria,  were  heretics,  who  extended, 
hi  the  first  century,  over  Asia  Minor  and  Syria. 
Nicholas  of  Antioch,  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the 
Apostles  aaooe  of  the  seven  deacons  at  Jerusalem, 
h  «td  to  have  given  rise  to  this  sect,  by  the  perver- 
sion of  his  advice  to  abuse  the  flesh  ;  i.  e.,  to  sup- 
press sensual  feelings,  which  was  interpreted  by 
nor  in  a  sense  directly  contrary  to  his  intention. 
T&ese  indulged  in  pagan  sacrifices  and  the  pleasures 
of  sense.  This  sect,  if  it  really  existed,  which  is 
doubted  by  several,  soon  perished.  The  Gnostics 
(«.  v.)  may  have  received  among  them  tiie  remains 
of  the  sect.  The  same  name  was  given  to  the  fol- 
lower* of  the  Anabaptist  Nicolai. 

NICOLACS  PISANUS,  of  the  city  of  Pisa;  the 
first  true  restorer  of  sculpture  and  the  fine  arts  in 
Italy,  in  the  thirteenth  century.  His  principal  work, 
in  Hologna,  is  the  Area  di  S.  Doraenico,  with  fine 
rebrft.  He  also  ornamented  the  basilica  of  St  John, 
erected  m  Pita,  ia  1 153,  with  tine  sculpture.  He  died 


In  1275.  The  first  period  of  the  history  of  revived 
sculpture  is  dated  from  his  time  to  that  of  Donatello. 
His  son  John  was  also  an  able  sculptor  (magister 
lapidum).  Works  of  merit  executed  by  him  are  to 
be  seen  in  the  mausoleum  of  Benedict  XL,  and  at  the 
altar  of  the  cathedral  at  Areao. 

NICOLO,  properly  N1COLO  ISOUARD,  one  of 
the  most  favourite  theatrical  composers  of  France, 
was  born  at  Malta,  1777.  His  father,  who  was 
ctiamberlain  to  the  grand  master,  paid  great  atten- 
tion (o  the  education  of  his  children,  and  had  several 
of  them  brought  up  in  France.  Constant  de  Cam- 
pion, commander  of  the  order  of  Malta,  placed  young 
Isouard  nt  a  school  in  Paris,  where  his  rather  intended 
that  he  should  prepare  himself  for  the  navy.  His 
leisure  was  devoted  to  the  pianoforte.  He  had 
already  entered  the  navy  as  a  midshipman,  when  the 
commencement  of  Uie  revolution  induced  him  to  re- 
turn to  Malta  (1790).  Although  his  father  now 
destined  him  for  the  commercial  career,  he  still  con- 
tinued to  study  music  with  great  success,  and  even 
became  acquainted  with  counterpoint.  From  Malta 
he  went  to  Palermo,  where  he  spent  some  years  as 
clerk  in  a  counting-house,  and  employed  his  leisure 
hours  in  the  study  of  music.  He  went  afterwards  to 
Naples,  where  he  completed  his  study  of  Uie  art  of 
composition.  The  famous  Guglielroi  instructed  hun 
in  dramatical  composition.  He  now  determined, 
against  the  wish  of  his  parents,  to  devote  himself 
entirely  to  his  favourite  art,  and  wrote  his  first  opera 
at  Florence—  L' Ami  to  ai  Maritati — the  favourable 
reception  of  which  confirmed  him  in  his  determina- 
tion. However,  out  of  regard  to  his  parents,  he 
published  his  works  under  Uie  name  of  Nicold  only, 
not  adding  his  surname  unUl  some  time  afterwards, 
in  Paris.  He  next  composed  Uie  serious  opera  of 
Ariaserse,  at  Leghorn.  The  grand  master  of  the 
order  of  Malta  appointed  him  organist  of  the  church 
of  Uie  order,  after  Uie  deaUi  of  Uie  famous  Vincento 
Alfosso,  and  chapel-master  of  Uie  order,  which  situa- 
tion he  held,  unUl,  on  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
Malta,  Uie  order  was  abolished.  He  still  remained 
at  Malta,  where  he  wrote  some  small  French  operas, 
which  were  translated  into  Italian — //  Tonneliere ; 
L' Improvvisata  in  Compagna ;  llllarbiere  di  Seviglia. 
When  die  French  evacuated  Italy,  general  Vmibois 
took  him  to  Paris  as  his  private  secretary.  Here  he 
formed  himself  on  Uie  compositions  of  Monsigny 
and  Gre'try.and  connected  himself  wiUi  Uie  dramatic 
writer  Ktienne.  Both  wrote  with  ease  and  rapidity. 
( >f  all  Nicolo's  compositions,  none  was  more  popular 
than  Uie  opera  of  Cendrilloa,  which  was  first  pro 
duced  at  Paris,  in  1810,  and  repeated  in  succession  a 
hundred  evenings — a  result  which  is  unparalleled  in 
Uie  annals  of  the  theatre  de  f opera  com  it/ tie.  This 
was  followed  by  Joconde;  and  these  two  operas 
brought  him  in  100.000  francs.  Amongst  his  other 
compositions  are  Vn  Jour  d  Paris,  La  Ruse  Inutile, 
U Intrigue  atue  Fenetres.  Let  Rendezvous  bourgeois, 
and  Uie  pretty  opera  of  Jeannot  et  Colin.  In  this 
light  dramatical  composition,  Isouard  is  distinguished 
for  the  ease  and  sweetness  of  his  melodies,  the  fer- 
tility of  his  imagination,  and  Uie  happy  combination 
of  the  modern  Italian  school  with  Uie  French.  He 
died  at  Paris,  1818,  leaving  his  opera  Aladin,  ou  In 
Lampe  Merveilteuse,  unfinished. 

NICOMEDfcS;  Uie  name  of  four  kings  of  Bithy- 
nia.  Uie  third  of  whom  was  engaged  with  the  Un- 
mans in  Uie  war  with  Milhridales  Uie  Great,  king  of 
Poutus.  He  was  intimate  with  Julius  Cffisar  wlien 
young,  which  drew  upon  Uie  latter  much  censure. 

MCOMEDIA  ;  Uie  chief  city  of  BiUiynia,  named 
after  its  founder,  Nicomedes  Uie  First- 

NICOPOLIS  (eity  of  victory) ;  Uie  name  of  many 
aucient  cities ;  of  two  in  Egypt,  and  two  others  in 
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Mawia  and  Darin.  One  of  the  most  celebrate*)  is 
that  in  Epirus,  built  by  Augustus,  in  commemoration 
of  bis  victory  over  Anthony,  at  Actium,  which  made 
him  master  of  the  Roman  empire.  Ruins  of  litis  city 
are  still  to  be  seen  near  Pre  vest. 

Nicopolia,  in  Bulgaria,  the  chief  place  of  a  Turkish 
tangiacat,  164  miles  west  of  Adriawple.  £76  north- 
west of  Constantinople,  with  10,000  inhabitants,  was 
built  by  Trajan.  It  lies  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Danube,  and  is  a  place  of  considerable  strength. 
Uajuxet,  Uie.  Turkish  emperor,  gained  a  victory  here 
over  Sigismund,  king  of  Hungary,  in  13JG.  Lat. 
43°  45  N.  ;  Ion.  24w  8'  E. 

NICOT,  Jons  ;  born  in  1530,  appointed,  by  Fran 
cis  II.,  French  amlmssador  at  the  court  of  Portugal, 
where  he  was  presented  with  some  seeds  of  the 
tobacco  plant,  which  he  introduced  into  France. 
The  botanical  term  for  tobacco  (nicotiatta)  is  derived 
from  his  name. 

NICOTINE;  a  peculiar  principle  obtained  from 
tobacco.  The  following  process  is  adopted  for  ob- 
taining it  in  a  state  of  purity.  Boil  twelve  pounds 
of  dry  tobacco  leaves  in  water  acidulated  with  sul- 
phuric acid  ;  evaporate  and  treat  the  extract  with 
alcohol  diluted  with  a  ninth  part  of  water ;  add  a 
little  water  to  the  solution,  nnd  distil ;  add  hydrate 
of  lime  to  the  aqueous  residuum,  and  redistil.  The 

1>roditrt  being  mixed  and  agitated  with  ether,  the 
alter  is  to  be  poured  off,  and  a  fresh  portion  added. 
All  the  eUlereous  solutions  are  to  be  united,  and  put 
in  contact  with  muriate  of  lime,  which  will  take 
away  the  witter ;  and  the  concentrated  ethereous 
solution,  being  evaporated  or  distilled,  will  leave  100 
grains  of  redili-h  nicotine.  It  is  liquid  at  Sfl°  Fah- 
renlieit ;  its  odour  resembles  that  of  dry  tobacco  ;  its 
taste  is  very  acrid,  burning,  nnd  durable.  It  is 
denser  titan  water,  volatilises  in  the  air,  and  boils  at 
417°  Fahrenheit.  It  dissolves  in  water  in  all  pro- 
portions, and  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
When  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  ether,  and  exposed  to 
heat,  it  does  not  distil  with  their  vapours.  Acids 
take  the  nicotine  from  Uie  ethereous  solution,  and 
form  salts  insoluble  in  ether.  It  is  eminently  pois- 
onous. 

NICTITATING  MEMBRANE,  in  comparative 
anatomy  ;  a  thin  membrane,  chiefly  found  in  the  bird 
and  fish  kinds,  which  covers  the  eyes  of  these  animals, 
sheltering  them  from  the  dust,  or  from  too  much  light, 
yet  is  so  itiin  and  pellucid,  that  they  can  see  pretty 
well  through  it 

NIEHKLUNGENMED.    See  StMnnprnlicH. 

NIEBUHR  Cabstens,  born  at  Liidenpworth,  in 
the  province  of  lladehi  (Hanover),  in  1733,  was  Uie 
son  of  a  peasant,  and  his  youth  was  passed  in  the  usual 
manner  of  a  person  of  his  condition  in  life.  A  law- 
suit liaving  arisen  in  his  native  province  concerning 
the  superlicial  an*  of  a  farm,  no  surveyor  was  to  lie 
found  in  Hadeln.  and  Niebuhr  immediately  resolved 
to  apply  himself  to  the  art.  At  the  age  of  twenty- 
two,  he  went  to  Hamburg,  for  the  purpose  of 
studying  geometry,  and  the  most  indefatigable 
exertion  was  hardly  sufficient  to  enable  him  to 
follow  the  lessons  of  the  gymnasium.  He  then 
devoted  several  years  to  the  study  of  the  mathe- 
matics at  GotUngen.  Count  BemstorfT,  Danidi  mi- 
nister, having  determined  to  send  a  scientific  expedi- 
tion to  Arabia,  Kastner,  professor  at  Gottingen,  re- 
commended Niebuhr  as  a  member  of  it.  A  year  and 
a  half  of  preparation  were  allowed  him,  and,  in  1760, 
he  received  Uie  place  of  lieutenant  of  engineers  in  the 
Danish  service.  Niebuhr  was  geographer  to  Uie  ex- 
pedition, which  sailed  in  March,  1761,  and.  after 
touching  at  Constantinople,  proceeded  to  Egypt- 
Here  they  remained  a  year,  and  reached  Yemen, 
their  point  of  destination,  in  170;*.  Both  in  Egypt  and 


on  the  journey,  Niebidir  made  many  important  astnv 
nomical,  geographical,  and  geodesical  observations. 
Within  a  year,  all  his  companions  died  (Von  Hagen 
and  Forskal  in  Arabia,  Bauenifeind  on  Uie  passage  to 
India,  and  Cramer  in  Bombay),  and  Niebuhr  himself 
was  saved  only  by  his  extreme  abstemiousness.  1  Iks 
whole  object  of  Uie  expedition  would  have  been  frus- 
trated, had  not  Niebuhr,  with  extraordinary  firmness, 
continued  his  journey,  and  takeu  upon  hunself  Uie 
wholeduty  of  thecom|>auy.  In  September,  1763,  he 
sailed  for  Bombay,  where  he  spent  fourteen  nxtnUia 
in  arranging  his  journal,  and,  in  December,  1764,  set 
out  on  his  return  over  land,  through  Persia  aud  Tw> 
key.  He  arrived  in  Copenhagen  in  November,  1767, 
and  laid  Uie  fruits  of  his  researches  before  Uie  world 
in  his  Description  of  Arabia  (Copenhagen,  177*),  ami 
his  Travels  in  Arabia  (8  vols.,  1774—1778),  both  of 
which  were  published  in  Danish,  and  have  been  trans- 
lated into  English  and  oUier  languages.  He  also 
edited,  from  Forskul's  papers,  Uie  Ducriptiones  Ani- 
malium.fic.  (1775),  and  Uie  Flora  .kpyptiaco-Jraiica 
1,1776).  Great  accuracy  of  observation,  and  strict 
veracity  give  to  his  aorouiiU  a  high  value,  and  render 
them  the  most  trustworthy  source  of  information 
concerning  the  countries  vUited  by  him.  In  1768, 
he  was  made  captain  of  engineers  ;  in  1778,  secretary 
of  the  district  of  bouth  Ditmarsh,  and,  in  I80U  knight 
of  the  order  of  the  Danebrog.  In  1808,  he  was 
chosen  foreign  member  of  the  French  national  insti- 
tute. He  died  in  1815 — Niebuhr  was  remarkably 
frugal ;  his  moral  character  was  spotless  ;  his  man- 
ners pure  and  severe  ;  and  he  ever  ap|>eared  disinter- 
ested and  modest.  Nobility,  which  was  offered  him, 
he  declined.  His  celebrated  son  wrote  his  life,  Uie 
substance  of  which  forms  the  forty-eighth  number  of 
the  Library  of  U>eful  Knowledge. 

NIEBUHR,  Bi:aTiioui  Gkoruk,  Uie  celebrated 
historian  of  Rome,  was  Uie  son  of  the  preceding.  He 
was  bom  in  Copenhagen,  Aug.  27,  1776  ;  but,  before 
he  had  reached  his  second  year,  his  father  (a  German) 
received  an  appointment  in  Germany,  in  South  Dit- 
marsh, whither  he  took  his  son.  An  account  of  his 
early  education  is  given  in  his  biography  of  his  father. 
Intercourse  wiUi  several  distinguished  scholars,  par- 
ticularly J.  H.  Voss  the  celebrated  translator  of 
Homer,  early  inspired  him  with  a  peculiar  love  for 
Uie^lassics.  His  father  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  Uie  famous  Uusch,  which  was  the  cause  of 
Niebuhr's  residence  for  some  time  in  Hamburg, 
where  he  acquainted  himself  with  commercial  affairs. 
Here,  also,  he  was  in  constant  intercourse  with  K lop- 
stock,  who  hail  a  great  friendship  for  the  youth. 
From  175)3  to  1794,  be  studied  law  in  the  university 
of  Kiel  ;  but  his  inclination  for  the  classics  continued. 
When  nineteen  years  old,  he  went  to  the  university 
of  Edinburgh,  in  order  to  study  the  natural  sciences 
under  Uie  professors  of  that  institution,  then  so  fa- 
mous. He  remained  one  year  and  a  half  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Uien  travelled  over  England  for  six 
months,  and  obtained  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  assisted  as  he  was  by  a 
memory  of  whose  power  the  writer  of  this  article,  •  in 
a  long  residence  with  Mr  Niebuhr,  has  seen  most 
surprising  proofs.  When  he  returned  from  England, 
he  was  appointed  private  secretary  to  the  Danish  mi- 
nister of  finance,  in  which  situation  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  ch-sely  the  administration  of  count 

•  Fk*kci»  Liurm,  the  editor  of  the  Amerlcna  Titian  of  the 
•  Conver»*linu»  I..-XIC.IM.  who,  when  reduced  to  gmt  dbtrev, 
on  hi>  return  from  Oreece,  whithiT  he  h  id  itone  to  mi |> pert  the 
Greek  revolutionary  c»u»i\  «  »»,  though  a  M  ranger,  yeiierotmly 
taken  under  N>rlmiir'»  roof,  at  I.  .me,  and  treated,  during  a 
long  reMdem-e  there,  wilh  undeviating  kiudneM.  Mr  LieU-r 
has  recently  nnlilithrd  n  volume  containing  Recninucrnee.  of 
Niebuhr.  Hi  which  the  rharacter  of  the  hi-torian  and  Uie  grati- 
tude  of  h;»  biographer  a<o  both  pleaaiiujly  and  creditably  dia- 
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A .  V.   BernstoHT,  which,  as  he  himself  says,  in  the 
biography  of  his  father  above-mentioned,  affected  cs- 
s*i»ually  the  direction  of  his  whole  life.    After  a  cer- 
tain time,  he  was  appointed  a  director  of  the  bank. 
In  18«3I,  he  witnessed  the  bombardment  of  Copenha- 
The  invasion  of  Germany  (which  he  always 
as  his  true  country)  by  the  French  affected  him 
much  ;  and  his  translation  of  the  first  Philippic  of  De- 
BKKthenn,  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Alexander,  with 
a  rerattrkable  call  upon  him,  prove  his  sentiments. 
In  1*06,  he  was  taken  into  the  Prussian  service  ;  but, 
his  arrival  in  Berlin,  the  battle  ot  Jena 
whole  condition  of  the  kingdom.  In 
whither  he  had  followed  the  court,  he 
one  of  the  counsellors  who  directed 
public  affairs,  under  Hordenberg,  until  the  peace  of 
Tilsit.    He  then  took  an  active  part  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  Prussian  states  under  the  minister  Stein, 
in  iww,  he  was  sent  to  Holland  on  especial  mission, 
where  he  remained  fourteen  months,  during  which  lie 
always  contrived  to  save  some  time  from  his  public 
occupations  for  study.    On  his  return  to  Berlin,  he 
vi  as  made  privy  -counsellor  of  state,  ami  a  temporary 
ofSct-r  in  the  detriment  of  finances.    In  1810,  when 
university  of  Berlin  was  established,  his  friends 
him  to  deliver  his  first  lectures  on  Roman 
;  which  were  received  with  such  interest  hy 
the  hearers,  and  so  much  commended  by  men  like 
Buttmann,  Heindorf,  Spalding,  and  ^avigny,  that  he 
published,  in  1811  and  1812,  the  two  volumes  ol  his 
Roman  history.    When  the  Prussians  rose  against 
the  French,  he  established  a  journal  at  Berlin,  under 
the  title  of  the  Prussian  Correspondent,  and,  in  1S14, 
wa«  sent  again  to  Holland,  to  negotiate  a  loan  witfa 
Britain.    Un  his  return,  in  the  same  year,  to  Berlin, 
he  lost  his  wife,  and,  soon  after,  his  father  ;  and,  to 
divert  his  mind  under  his  losses,  he  planned  the  bio- 
graphy of  his  father,  and  edited,  together  with  Butt- 
asao  and  Hrindort,  the  fragments  of  Fronto,  found  in 
Verona  by  Angelo  Main     In  1816,  he  married  a  se- 
cond time,  and  was  appointed  Prussian  minister  at  the 
papal  see  ;  ana  on  his  passage  through  Verona  to 
Home,  he  discovered,  in  the  cathedral  library  of  the 
city,  the  Institutions  of  Gaius.    (See  Caiut.) 
chief  object  of  hia  mission  was  to  arrange  with  the 
the  reorganisation  of  the  Catholic  church  iu  the 
ui  dominions,  which  was  finally  settled  by  the 
Fnmian  concordate,  when  prince  Hardenberg  went 
to  Rome  in  182*.    The  result  is  the  bull  De  Salute 
Pius  VII.,  himself  a  lover  of  science, 
a  great  regard  for  Niebuhr.    Even  lie  tore  he 
went  to  Italy,  his  attention  had  been  directed  to  the 
imp  »rt. :  tut-  <>t  tin-  f  odic*  .■>  rescripts  (see  L'odt  >  ),  nnd 
the  discovery  of  Gaius  added  to  his  interest  in  the 
subject,  «o  that  he  spent  much  time  in  Rome,  in  an 
ammte  examination  of  the  manuscripts  of  the  Vati- 
can library  ;  but.  when  Augelo  Main  was  np|x>inted 
keeper  o*  the  library,  a  very  ill-placed  jealousy  on  his 
psrt  towards  Niebuhr  prevented  the  latter  from  con- 
ur  uins  freely  bis  learned  labours,  the  result  of  which 
h»  a  •  i«-  kiiuvin  tu  ihf  world  in  l>'s  collection  of  li It- 
eiud  fragments  of  Cicen>  and  Livy  (Rome,  1820)  ; 
a*d.  at  a  later  period,  when  a  good  understanding 
extsted  again  between  Maio  and  Niebuhr,  produced 
by  the  disinterested  frankness  of  the  latter,  he  took 
ao  active  part  in  Maio's  edition  of  the  precious  frag- 
ments of  Cicero's  De  Rejmilica.    His  residence  in 
Rome  gave  hha  an  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  locali- 
ties of  the  city,  and  a  clearer  conception  of  its  an- 
ad  history.    His  knowledge  in  Uiis 
appears  In  his  essay  On  the  Increase  and 
of  Ancient,  and  the  Restoration  of  Modern, 
Wtaae,  which  is  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  the 
i  of  Rome,  by  Buusen  and  Plattner.    It  is 
in  bis  Minor  Works.    In  this  peri»»d 


he  also  wrote  some  Latin  treatises  in  the  Atfi  dell* 
Accademia  di  Archeotog  ia,  on  the  Greek  inscription* 
brought  by  Gau  from  Nubia,  and  a  Germun  treatise 
on  the  age  of  Curtius  and  Petrotiius,  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  Academy  of  Berlin.  In  1823  he  left 
Rome,  and,  before  his  return  to  Germany,  went  to 
Naples,  where  he  devoted  some  hours  every  day  to 
the  collation  of  the  best  manuscript  of  Uie  gramma- 
rian Charisius  in  the  library  of  that  city.  In  Switzer- 
land, he  remained  six  weeks  iu  St  Gall,  examining 
laboriously  the  manuscripts  of  the  library  ;  and,  if  he 
expected  more  than  lie  actually  found,  he  at  least  dis- 
covered some  remains  of  the  latest  Roman  poetry, 
tliat  is,  poems  of  Merobaudes.  He  settled  in  Bonn, 
where  the  Prussian  government  had  established  a 
university.  He  wrote  here,  in  the  winter  of  1823— 
1824,  that  portion  which  is  finished  of  the  third  v.»- 
lume  of  his  history  of  Rome.  He  was  appointed  a 
member  of  the  council  of  slate,  whose  sessions  he 
attended  at  Berlin.  After  his  return  to  Bonn,  he 
determined  to  remodel  the  two  first  volumes  of  his 
Roman  history  before  publishing  the  third,  as  further 
researches  had  elianged  his  views  in  many  respects. 
He  now  also  began  to  lecture  again,  and  the  fees  paid 
for  attendance  he  devoted  to  prizes  for  scientific  ques- 
tions, or  to  Uie  support  of  poor  students.  Volume  i. 
(2d  ed.)  appeared  in  18*7,  and  was  so  well  received 
that  the  third  edition  appeared  in  1828.  The  second 
volume  was,  in  its  new  state,  finished  only  a  few 
mouths  before  his  death  ;  end,  in  the  preface,  he  says 
tliat  the  melancholy  influence  of  recent  political 
events  upon  his  mind  appears  in  the  mode  of  the 
execution  of  the  concluding  part  of  the  work.  Tliat 
part  of  the  third  volume  which  he  had  finished,  and 
which  carries  Uie  history  of  Rome  from  the  Liciniuii 
law  to  Uie  last  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  will  pro- 
bably soon  appear.  Niebuhr's  activity  was  great. 
Every  scholar  will  easily  perceive  iu  his  history  Uie 
extensive  and  unremitted  labour  which  it  required  ; 
and,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  he  added  to  U\n 
other  occupations  Uie  task  of  preparing  a  new  edition 
of  the  Byzantine  Historians.  He  himself  made  Uie 
beginning  with  a  critical  edition  of  Agathias,  and 
obtained  active  collaborators,  while  he  superintended 
the  execution  of  his  plan.  At  Uie  same  lime,  he 
made  a  collection  of  his  treatises  in  Uie  Transactions 
of  the  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  iu  Uie  Rhenish  Mu- 
seum, which  he  had  edited,  logeUier  wiUi  professor 
Brandes,  since  1827.  His  reputation  is  spread  over 
Europe,  and  in  America  he  is  equally  honoured.  He 
died,  January  2,  1831,  at  a  period  of  his  life  which 
afforded  reason  for  expecting  much  from  him.  His 
wife  died  on  Uie  1  Ith  of  the  same  month.  The  task 
of  confining  articles  within  the  limits  required  by  a 
work  like  the  present,  often  difficult,  is.  on  Uie  pre- 
sent occasion,  painful,  from  the  necessity  of  repres- 
sing Uie  utterance  of  gratitude  for  numerous  bene- 
fits, and  of  admiration  fur  a  man  whose  integrity, 
benevolence,  and  frankness  of  spirit,  are  deeply  im- 
pressed on  Uie  mind  of  the  writer,  from  a  loug  resi- 
dence under  his  roof. 

N1EDKR  (German  for  hirer)  forms  part  of  many 
geographical  names. 

MEDKRRHEIN.    See  Rhine,  L>jwer. 

NIELLO  (RaliaH);  a  species  of  work  used  among 
Uie  Unmans  and  modern  Italians,  somewliat  resem- 
bling Damascus  work,  and  performed  by  enchasing 
a  mixture  of  silver  und  lead  into  cavities  and  holes 
cut  in  all  sorts  of  hard  wood  and  metals.  This  art 
was  denominated  by  the  ancients  nigellum.  and  was 
used  by  Uiera  to  decorate  a  great  variety  of  things, 
and  more  especially  candelabra.  It  was  practised  by 
the  jewellers  and  goldsmiths  and  flourished  chiefly  in 
the  fifteenth  century.  See  DucheMa  E**ai  tttr  lea 
Xtelle$,  Paris,  1826,  wiUl  plates. 
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NIEMEN  (in  German,  Memel) ;  a  large  river  of 
Lithuania,  which  rises  in  the  Russian  province  of 
Grodno,  near  Sloniiu,  and  divides,  eight  miles  below 
Tilsit,  into  two  branches,  called  the  Ruts  and  the 
Neve  Gilge,  which  form  the  Tilsit  plain,  celebrated 
for  its  fertility,  and  empty  into  die  Curische-Haff. 
The  Tilsit  plain  suffered  severely  from  an  inundation 
in  1 85*9,  by  which  the  river  dikes  were  much  injured. 
The  Niemen  is  navigable  in  summer,  and  facilitates 
the  commerce  of  Memel  and  Kunigsberg.  The  meet- 
ing of  Napoleon  with  the  emperor  Alexander  and 
Frederic  William,  king  of  Prussia,  which  took  place 
on  a  raft  in  this  river,  in  1807,  gives  it  an  historical 
celebrity. 

NIEMEYER,  AcorsTus  Hermann,  a  German 
theologian  and  miscellaneous  writer,  was  horn  Sept. 
1,  1754,  at  Halle,  where  he  studied  theology.  In 
1780,  lie  was  appointed  professor  extraordinarius  of 
theology  in  the  university  of  his  native  city  ;  in  1784, 
professor  or  dinar  tux,  and  inspector  of  the  royal  pada- 
gogium.  He  received  a  number  of  appointments, 
which  gradually  enlarged  the  sphere  of  his  activity  • 
and,  in  1808,  he  was  made  member  of  the  estates  of 
the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  chancellor,  and  rector 
perpetuus  of  the  university.  In  1813  Uie  university 
was  abolished  by  Napoleon  ;  but,  when  the  Prussian 

Envernment  restored  it  he  was  reappointed.  H e  soon 
id  down  this  office,  but  occupied  several  other 
places  connected  with  education.  Besides  a  number 
of  sermons,  treatises,  and  translations,  he  has  pub- 
lished the  following  works,  nil  in  German  :  Charac- 
teristics of  the  Bible  j  I'hilolas,  or  Consolations  for 
the  Suffering  and  the  Friends  of  the  Suffering  ;  Ti- 
uioUieus,  for  the  Awakening  and  Promotion  o?  Piety 
in  thinking  Christians  ;  Popular  and  Practical  Theo- 
logy ;  Letters  to  Christian  Teachers  of  Religion ; 
Teacher's  Manual  (Halle,  1802) ;  Views  of  German 
School  Instruction,  and  its  History  in  the  eighteenth 
Century  (Halle,  1801);  Principles  of  Education  and 
Instruction  for  Parents,  Tutors,  and  Teachers  (7th 
ed.,  1819,  3  vols.) ;  Original  Passages  of  Greek  and 
Roman  Classics  on  the  Theory  of  Education  (Halle 
and  Berlin,  1813) ;  the  Book  of  Religion,  and  Hymns 
for  higher  Schools ;  Leisure  Hours  during  the  War  ; 
Religious  Poems  (Halle  and  Berlin,  1814.)  In  1820. 
he  made  a  journey  to  England,  which  he  has  described 
in  his  Observations  in  Travelling  (1822,2  vols.)  The 
third  and  fourth  volumes  describe  a  former  journey  to 
Holland  and  France.  April  18,  1827,  the  university 
of  Halle  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  his  re- 
ception of  the  degree  of  master  of  arts  ;  and  the 
king,  on  that  day,  presented  the  university  with 
40,000  Prussian  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  building, 
for  which  Niemeyer  liad  petitioned.  He  died  at 
Halle  in  1828. 

NIERENSTEINER.or  NIERSTEINER  ;  a  Rhen- 
ish wine,  which  grows  near  Nierensteiii,  a  village  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  the  grand-duchy  of 
Darmstadt,  three  leagues  S.  S.  E.  of  Mayence.  It 
lias  2080  inhabitants  See  Rhenish  /flues. 
NIEVRE.  See  Department. 
NIPLHEIM.  See  Northern  Mythology. 
NIGER  ;  a  large  river  of  the  central  part  of 
Africa,  which  has  been  rendered  celebrated  on 
account  of  our  ignorance  of  its  course  and  termina- 
tion, and  the  various  theories  which  have  been 
formed  relative  to  them.  Notwithstanding  the 
opinion  of  some  writers,  that  the  Niger  of  the 
moderns  was  known  to  Ptolemy,  and  even  to  Hero- 
dotus, it  appears  evident  that  nothing  was  known, 
by  the  ancients,  of  the  central  region  of  Africa,  and 
that  the  streams  referred  to  by  those  authors  were  in 
the  more  northern  parts  of  that  continent.  Mungo 
Park  (q.  v.)  reached  the  banks  of  the  Niger,  at 
Sego,  in  the  kingdom  of  Biimbarra  (July  22,  1796), 


and  determined  the  direction  of  its  course  to  be 
eastward,  and  not  to  the  west,  aa  had  been  com- 
monly supposed.    He  traced  its  course  upward  to 
Bammakoo,  and  downward  to  Silla.    On  his  second 
expedition  (1805),  he  embarked  at  Sansanding,  with 
the  intention  of  descending  the  river  to  its  mouth  ; 
but,  on  reaching  Boussa,  was  attacked  by  the  natives, 
and  killed.    It  was  thus  ascertained  that  the  Niger 
rises  in  the  western  part  of  Africa  (10° — 12°  N. 
lat  ),  near  the  sources  of  Uie  Senegal,  aud,  after  an 
easterly  course  of  several  hundred  miles,  runs  in  a 
southerly  direction.    Different  opinions  were  enter- 
tained in  regard  to  its  termination.    Some  supposed 
it  to  flow  into  the  Nile ;  others,  into  a  great  central 
lake  :  some  maintained  that  it  was  lost  in  the  sands  ; 
and  others,  that  it  emptied  into  the  gulf  of  Guinea, 
or  that  Uie  Congo,  farther  to  the  south,  was  its 
mouth.    Numerous  attempts  were  made,  by  the 
British  government,  to  resolve  the  question,  but 
with  little  success,  until  Uie  expedition  of  1821, 
under  Denham  and  Clapperton  (q.  v.).    They  dis- 
covered lake  Tchad  (Ion.  13°  E.)  and,  on  visiting 
Soccatoo  (6°  10'  E.),  found  that  Uie  Niger  there 
flowed  to  the  south,  under  the  name  of  Uie  Quorra. 
Its  termination,  however,  was  yet  undetermined,  lit 
1825,  Clapperton  again  set  out  on  a  tour  of  discovery, 
and  crossed  the  Niger  at  Boussa.    On  this  expedi- 
tion, he  was  accompanied  by  his  servant,  Richard 
Lauder  (q.  v.),  who,  after  the  death  of  his  master, 
attempted  to  descend  Uie  Niger  from  Fuudah,  but 
was  prevented  by  Uie  jealousy  of  Uie  government. 
In  1830,  Richard  Lander  set  out  from  Badagry,  with 
his  hi  other  John,  for  Uie  purpose  of  following  down 
Uie  course  of  Uie  river  to  its  mouth.    They  reached 
the  river  at  Boussa,  from  Uience  ascended  to  Youri 
and  the  Cubbie.  winch  comes  from  Soccatoo.  They 
then  descended  Uie  river,  which  flows  nearly  south 
from  Boussa,  and  which,  after  receiving  the  Shary, 
expands  into  a  large  lake,  and  Uience  empties,  by 
several  arms,  into  the  Bight  of  Benin.    The  mouth 
by  which  they  reached  the  sea,  is  laid  down  on  tin- 
maps  as  Uie  river  Nun.    Thus  from  Park's  first 
point,  in  1805,  its  course  is  traced  for  2000  miles, 
a  considerable  part  of  which  is  navigable  for  steam- 
boats,  through  a  rich  and  populous  country,  Ute 
inhabitants  of  which  have  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  civilisation.    The  river,  in  Uie  upper  part 
of  its  course,  is  known  to  Uie  natives  as  the  Joliba ; 
in  Uie  lower,  as  the  Quorra ;  Uie  name  Niger  was 
erroneously  applied  to  it  by  Uie  Europeans,  on  Uie 
supposition  that  it  was  Uie  river  spokeu  of  by 
Ptolemy. 

NIGHT.  (For  the  division  of  Uie  twenty-four 
hours  into  day  ami  night,  see  Day.)  As  a  telluric 
phenomenon,  night  is  of  the  greatest  interest.  The 
sleep  which  it  brings  to  most  organic  err  a  lures ;  Uie 
life  to  which  oUiers  awake  wiUi  it ;  the  increase  of 
feverish  symptoms  on  its  arrival ;  and  many  other 
phenomena,  are  of  Uie  highest  interest.* 


*  One  of  the  moat  Interesting  of  tkfW  h  the  greater  clear, 
new  wilh  which  distant  sound*  are  heard  during;  night.  Thii 
fart,  which  had  been  observed  by  the  ancient*,  and  in  larjte 
cities,  or  their  ricinitv.  wm  commonly  ascribed  to  the  repot*- 
of  animated  beings.  When  Humboldt  first  beard  the  noUe  t>f 
the  great  cataracts  of  the  Orinoco,  Id  the  plain  which  w- 
round*  the  Mi»»i<in  of  the  Apures,  hi*  attention  wm  particu- 
larly directed  to  thi*  curiou*  fact,  and  he  waa  of  opinion  that 
the  noise  waa  three  time*  loader  at  night  than  during  the  day. 
As  the  humming  of  insert*  waa  much  greater  at  night  than 
during  the  day,  and  aa  the  breete  which  might  hare  agitated 
the  leave*  of  th-  tree*  never  roae  till  after  auhset,  thi*  eminent 
traveller  waa  compelled  to  *eek  for  another  cause  of  the 

a^ce'nTfTiro  the  belted"  gnhMi,  ant  mSm* ith "he'roM  !ur 
above,  of  a  different  density,  the  transparency  of  the  air  ia  mi 
much  affected,  that  every  object  seen  through  it  appears  to  be 
iu  motion,  just  when  we  louk  at  any  object  over  a  fire  or 
the  flume  of  is  candle.  The  air  is,  therefore,  daring  the  day, 
•  mixed  medium,  in  which  the  aouiuU  are  n-flccU-u  and  seat- 
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In  mythology,  ^'gbt  (Latin,  no* ;  Greek,  »*{)  is 
daughter  of  Chaos,  and  sister  to  Erebus,  by  wiiotu 
she  became  the  mollier  of  Day  and  Ether.  Every 
Uiing  unknown,  dark,  horrid,  and  awful,  belongs  to 
her  progeny, — Death,  Sleep,  Dreams,  Sickness,  and 
Plague,  Discord,  War,  Murder,  Deceit,  &c.  The 
Hesperides,  also,  were  called  her  daughters.  Accord, 
me  to  the  Orphic  poems,  she  was  also  the  goddess 
of  love.  Modern  mythology  represents  her  as 
mounted  on  a  cliariot,  and  covered  with  a  veil 
bespangled  with  stars.  Occasionally  two  children 
are  depicted  as  held  under  her  arms  ;  the  one  black, 
representing  the  principle  of  death  ;  the  other  white, 
to  indicate  the  iunoceuce  and  refreshing  nature  of 
sleep  Some  <>f  the  mod—  artists  have  depicted 
her  as  a  woman  veiled  in  mourning  habiliments, 
crowned  with  poppies,  and  borne  on  a  cliariot  drawn 
by  bats  and  owls.  One  of  the  finest  representations 
of  Night  is  a  bass-relief  of  Thorwaldsen:  a  corre- 
sponding piece  represents  Day.  It  is  one  of  the 
loveliest  and  happiest  productions  of  Uiat  great  artist. 

NIGHT-BLINDNESS;  a  disease  in  which  the 
eyes  require  the  full  light  of  day  to  see.  Persons 
arfiicted  with  this  disease  cannot  see  at  all,  or  see 
very  imperfectly,  by  candlelight,  or  moonlight. 
The  medical  name  of  this  disease  is  hemeratopia 
(from  rui;*,  day,  and  i*r»fuu,  to  see.)    Heber  says 

it  is  very  common  in  India  Nyctolopia  (from 

night,  and  •w-tssmu,  to  see),  a  disease  in  which  the 
paaieut  sees  little  or  nothing  by  daylight,  but  sees 
better  than  others  in  the  dark,  is  sometimes  impro- 
perly called  night-blindness. 

NIGHT-BLOOMING  CEREUS.    See  Cactus. 

NIGHT-HAWK  {caprimulgus  American us).  The 
night-hawk,  which  is  also  called  a  bat  in  some  of  the 
Southern  States,  is  universally  known  in  the  United 
States.  It  commonly  appears  in  Pennsylvania  about 
the  latter  end  of  April,  and  is  to  be  seen  towards 
evening,  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  which  cuusists  of 
beetles  and  other  large  insects.  The  female  begins 
to  lay  about  lite  middle  of  May.  She  makes  no  nest, 
depositing  her  eggs  on  the  bare  ground,  though 
always  in  a  dry  situation.  The  eggs  are  usually  two 
in  number,  rather  oblong,  equally  thick  at  both  ends, 
of  a  dirty  bluish-white,  marked  with  numerous 
blotches  of  dark  olive  brown.  Like  the  goat-sucker 
of  Europe,  the  night  hawk  always  sits  lengthwise 
on  the  branch  on  which  it  roosts,  and  not  across 
it,  like  other  birds.  When  incubation  commences, 
the  male  keeps  a  vigilant  watch  around.  When 
the  young  are  first  hatched,  they  are  covered  with 

•  down  of  a  pale-brownish  colour.  The  nighu 
hawk  is  a  bird  of  strong  and  vigorous  flight,  and 
great  expanse  of  wing.  It  often  visits  cities,  darting 
and  uttering  its  peculiar  squeak  over  the  streets  at  a 
great  height,  diving  down  perpendicularly,  and  pro- 

tered  in  pasting  through  -trearas  of  air  of  diffrreut  densities,  a* 
!<■  tto  experiment  of  mi xiiut  atmospheric  air  and  hydrogen. 
At  midnight,  ..n  th<<  contrary,  when  lb*  air  la  transparent, 
»"d  «'  unto™  density,  aa  may  be  seen  by  the  brilliancy  ami 
oombcr  of  the  stars,  the  slightest  sound  reaches  t&e  ear 
»nth«ut  interruption.  M.  ChUdni  has  illustrated  the  effect  of 
muted  medium  by  an  elegant  experiment  «t  easy  repetition. 
If  w*  P"W  sparkling  Champsirue  into  a  tall  glaaa  till  It  U  half 
fall,  the  glass  cannot  be  made  to  ring  by  a  stroke  upon  ita 
•*»«**.  hut  admits  a  dull,  disagreeable,  and  puffy  sound.  This 
effect  continue*  aa  \ona  aa  the  effervescence  lasts,  and  whila  the 
wise  la  ailed  with  air-bubbles.    But  as  the  effervescence  sub. 

•  dea.  the  sound  become  clearer  and  clearer,  till,  at  last,  the 
glass  rings  an  usual,  when  the  air-bubbles  have  disapiieared. 
By  reproducing  the  effervescence,  the  sound  is  deadened  as 
before.  The  same  experiment  may  be  made  with  effervescing 
malt  liquors,  and  with  still  more  effect  by  putting  a  piece  of 

t,  or  a  Utile  wool  or  tow,  into  a  tumbler  of  water.  The 
of  the  result  obtained  by  M.  Chladnk  is,  that  the  glass 
e  contained  liquor,  in  order  to  give  a  musical  tone,  must 
regularly  in  um«m  as  a  system  i  and  if  any  considera- 
ble part  of  a  system  is  unsusceptible  of  regular  vibration,  the 
whole  mast  be  SO,    Baron  Humboldt  has  einployed  this  inter- 
to  lllnstrate  and  explain  the  phenomenon 
distinctly  heard  during  the  Bight. 


duchig  a  hollow  sound,  which  has  been  aptly  com- 
pared to  blowing  strongly  into  the  bung-hole  of  an 
empty  hogshead.  Wheu  the  weather  is  wet  and 
gloomy,  these  birds  are  to  be  seen  abroad  at  all 
times  of  tlie  day,  though  their  usual  time  of  appear- 
ance is  from  two  hours  before  sunset  till  dark.  When 
wounded,  they  attempt  to  intimidate  by  opeuing  Uieir 
mouth  to  its  utmost  stretch,  throwing  tlie  head  for- 
wards, uttering  a  kind  of  guttural,  whining  noise, 
and  striking  violently  with  their  wings.  They  begin 
to  go  south  about  the  middle  of  August,  aud,  by  the 
middle  of  September,  few  are  to  be  seen  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. The  night-hawk  is  nine  and  a  half  inches  in 
length,  and  twenty-three  in  extent ;  tlie  upper  parts 
are  of  a  very  deep  blackish-brown,  thickly  sprinkled 
with  minute  spots,  and  streaks  of  a  pale  cream  colour, 
on  tlie  back  and  head.  The  tail  is  somewhat  shorter 
than  the  wings  when  shut,  and  is  forked ;  the  mouth 
is  large,  and  has  no  bristles  about  it.  The  night- 
hawk  bears  some  resemblance  to  the  two  other 
species  of  caprimuigus  which  ore  found  in  the  United 
states- the  chuck- wills- widow  and  whip-poor-will 
(q,  v.)    See  Wilson,  Ornithol.,  v.  p.  65. 

NIGHTINGALE  (motacitla  tuscinia).  This  small 
bird,  which  is  so  celebrated  for  its  vocal  powers,  lias 
but  little  to  recommend  it  in  the  beauty  of  its  plum- 
age. The  upper  part  of  its  body  is  of  a  rusty  brown, 
tinged  with  olive  ,  the  under  parts  are  of  a  pale  ash 
colour,  almost  white  at  tlie  throat  and  belly.  It  is 
about  six  inches  in  length.  The  nightingale  is  a 
bird  of  passage,  appearing  in  Europe  about  the  be- 
ginning of  April,  and  leaving  it  early  in  the  autumn. 
It  is  solitary  in  its  habits,  never  associating  in  flocks, 
like  most  of  the  smaller  birds.  The  female  builds  in 
low  bushes  or  hedges,  near  water,  and  lays  from  four 
to  five  olive-green  eggs.  This  bird  perhaps  owes 
spme  of  its  fame  to  tlie  circumstance  of  its  singing 
during  the  evening  and  night,  when  every  sound  is 
heart!  to  advantage,  and  lias  a  powerful  effect  on  the 
imagination.  But  it  is  not  to  its  power  of  song  alone 
that  this  bird  is  indebted  for  its  celebrity ;  wonderful 
stories  Are  told  of  its  oratorical  talents.  Gesner 
gravely  relates  that  two,  kept  at  Katisbon,  spent 
whole  nights  iu  discoursing  on  politics;  and  Pliny  stales 
that  Germanicus  and  Drusus  educated  one  so  per- 
fectly, that  it  delivered  speeches  both  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  proper  food  for  nightingales  is  spiders, 
wood-lice,  ant  eggs,  flies,  and  worms.  They  are 
subject  to  various  diseases,  for  which,  according  to 
some  bird  fanciers,  the  best  antidote  or  preventive  is, 
to  give  a  black  spider,  every  day  for  six  days,  in  tlie 
month  of  March. 

NIGHTMARE.  See  Incubus. 
NIGHTSHADE  {solatium  nigrum) ;  a  common 
weed  in  waste  places.  The  stem  is  eight  or  ten 
inches  high,  and  is  furnished  with  oval  and  more  or 
less  angular  leaves.  The  flowers  are  small,  white, 
-.■..:'i-ii.:  hire  and  there  upon  the  branches,  in 
bunches  of  Ave  or  six,  and  are  succeeded  by  small 
black  berries.  It  possesses  narcotic  properties, 
though  not  so  dangerous  as  was  once  supposed,  and 
was  formerly  much  employed  in  medicine,  but  at  pre- 
sent is  only  used  for  external  applications.  The  bit- 
ter-sweet (S.  dulcimara)  is  also  sometimes  called  night- 
shade. The  stem  is  woody,  and  divides  at  base  into 
several  long,  flexuous  branches,  which  twine  round 
and  support  themselves  upon  tlie  surrounding  plants. 
The  leaves  are,  some  of  them,  oval- lanceolate  and 
entire,  and  others  with  two  lateral  lobes  at  the  base. 
The  flowers  are  larger  than  those  of  the  preceding, 
of  a  fine  violet  colour,  and  are  disposed  in  corymbs 
along  the  branches.  The  fruit  consists  of  ovoid, 
bright  red  berries,  which,  for  a  long  time,  were  sup- 
posed poisonous  :  lately,  however,  they  have  been 
'  to  various  animals  iu  large  quantities, 
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without  producing  any  deleterious  effects.  The 
deadly-nightshade  {atropa  belladonna)  is,  on  the 
other  liaitd,  a  dangerous  plant,  and  frequently  pro- 
duces fatal  effects,  where  it  grows  abundantly  in  waste 
places.  The  stem  is  about  three  feet  high,  a  little 
hairy,  herbaceous,  and  branching.  The  leaves  are 
large,  oval,  acute,  and  sofily  pubescent.  The  flowers 
lire  solitary,  bell-shaped,  and  of  a  dull  purple  colour. 
They  are  succeeded  by  black  berries,  which  are  so 
much  the  more  dangerous,  as  their  taste  is  sweetish 
and  rather  agreeable.  The  extract,  dissolved  in 
water  and  applied  to  the  eye,  possesses  the  remark- 
able property  of  dilating  the  pupil,  and  is,  in  conse- 
quence, employed  in  surgical  operations  for  that 
purpose.  The  plant  belongs  to  the  tolanacea,  the 
same  natural  family  with  the  preceding. 
NIGIUNE.  See  Titanium. 
N1GRITIA,  SOUDAN,  or  TAKROUR;  a  gene 
ml  name  for  the  interior  parts  of  Africa,  some  por- 
tions of  which  are  yet  unknown,  and  some  have  been 
only  recently  explored  by  Clapperton,  Caille',  Lander, 
&c.  It  contains  a  great  number  of  kingdoms,  or 
countries,  among  which  arc  Hambarra,  Timbuctno, 
and  Kong  on  the  west ;  Houssa,  Borgou,  Yarriba, 
Nyffe,  Funda,  Bouniuu,  Mandara,  Bcgharmi,  and 
Kanem  in  Hie  centre ;  Hergoo,  Darfur,  Kordofau, 
Donga,  and  the  country  of  the  ShUlooks.  to  the  east. 
It  lies  between  tiu  and  17°  N.  lat.,  and  8°  W.  and 
32°  E.  Ion.  It  is  bounded  ou  Ute  north  by  Sahara, 
on  the  east  by  Nubia,  on  the  south  by  the  Mountains 
of  Uie  Moon  and  Lower  Guinea,  and  on  the  west  by 
Senegambia.  As  thus  described,  it  is  about  2500 
miles  from  west  to  east,  500  from  north  to  south, 
with  a  superficial  area  of  1,250,000.  It  contains 
some  lofty  mountains  ;  some  of  the  summit*  of  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon  being  covered  with  perpetual 
snow  ;  the  Kong  range  is  iu  the  south- western  part  >f 
Uie  country.  In  the  centre  is  lake  Tcliad,  into  which 
the  Yeou  and  the  Sliary,  two  large  rivers  from  the 
south-west,  empty  themselves ;  the  north-eastern 
Ixirders  of  the  lake  liave  not  been  examined.  The 
f  Niger  (q.  v.)  rises  iu  the  western  part  of  Nigritia, 
I  and,  after  an  easterly  course,  flows  south  into  the 
^  gulf  of  Guinea.  During  eight  or  nine  months,  the 
heat  is  very  great.  In  the  rainy  season  (from  June 
to  September),  the  country  is  covered  with  a  most 
luxuriant  vegetation.  The  soil,  in  general,  is  fertile, 
producing  maiae,  rice,  millet,  cotton,  hemp,  melons, 
indigo,  dates,  die  gooroo,  or  Soudan,  nut,  &c.  The 
gigantic  baobab,  the  butter-tree,  various  resinous 
trees,  &c,  are  found  in  Uie  forests.  Camels,  drome- 
daries, asses,  horses,  sheep,  goals,  and  homed  cattle 
nre  numerous.  Lions,  leopards,  hyanias,  wolves, 
jackals,  rhinoceroses,  elephants,  giraffes,  monkeys, 
crocodiles,  &c,  are  found  in  the  woods  or  rivers. 
A  great  portion  of  the  country  being  populous, 
we  may  suppose  it  to  contain  about  20O00.000  in- 
habitants. They  are  more  advanced  in  civilisation 
than  the  negroes  of  the  coast,  to  whom  our  know- 
ledge has,  till  lately,  been  principally  confined.  They 
exercise  some  of  the  mechanical  arts  with  skill,  and 
an  important  commerce  is  carried  on  with  the  Bar- 
bury  sutes,  Egypt, and  Nubia,  by  Moorish  merchants, 
in  caravans.  Slaves,  ivory,  gum,  ostrich  feathers. 
&c~,  are  Uie  most  considerable  articles  of  export. 
The  discovery  of  a  great  navigable  river,  running 
Uirough  the  heart  of  Uie  country,  and  accessible  to 
Europeans  from  Uie  sea,  must  liave  a  most  important 
influence  on  the  condition  of  Uiis  country.  Park, 
Clapperton.  and  Caille*  have  furnished  us  with  nearly 
all  the  information  which  we  possess  concerning 
Uiese  regions,  which  were  but  indistinctly  known  to 
Uie  ancients  under  Uie  general  name  of  Ethiopia. 
The  Journal  of  tlie  Landers  gives  some  further  mate- 
ruils  relating  to  the  souUi  western  part. 


NIHIL  ALBUM  ;  a  name  formerly  given  to  Uie 
white  oxide  of  tine. 

NILE;  a  large  of  river  of  Africa,  which  flows 
through  Nubia  and  Egypt.  Below  Cairo,  where  it 
is  1000  yards  wide,  it  divides  into  two  main 
branches,  which  again  separate  into  several  arms, 
Uie  extreme  eastern  and  western  of  which  give  to 
Uie  lower  part  of  Egypt  Uie  form  of  a  delta  (q.  ▼.). 
There  were  anciently  reckoned  seven  principal 
inouths  by  which  its  waters  were  poured  into  Uie 
Mediterranean ;  only  those  of  Daniietta  and  Rosetta 
are  at  present  navigable;  the  others  have  been 
choked  up.  The  sources  of  Uie  Nile  have  never 
been  accurately  determined.  Among  Uie  Greeks 
and  Romans,  Uiis  river  excited  Uie  greatest  interest ; 
from  its  being  Uie  largest  known  to  them,  from  its 
inundation,  of  which  they  had  no  oUier  examples, 
and  were  ignorant  of  the  cause,  and  from  its  unknown 
origin.  The  name  Nile,  according  to  Spineto  (Lec- 
ture* on  Hieroglyphic*),  is  Greek  ;  Uie  Egyptians 
calling  it  merely  iaro.  which  means  river.  The  true 
Nile  is  formed  by  Uie  confluence  of  Uie  Bahrel Abiad 
(white  river)  and  the  Bahr-el-Azrek  (blue  river),  in 
lat.  15°  40*  N.  The  former,  rising  in  Abyssinia,  to 
the  south-west  of  lake  Dembea,  comes  from  Uie 
south  east,  and  was  considered  by  Bruce  as  the  Nile. 
The  latter,  however,  which  comes  from  Uie  south- 
west, and  is  supposed  to  rise  in  Uie  Mountains  of  the 
Moon,  brings  iluwn  the  greatest  mass  of  water,  ami  is 
considered  by  Cailliaud  as  Uie  true  Nile.  (See  Ale- 
roe.)  This  is  a  mere  dispute  about  words.  In  lat. 
17u  *y,  it  receives  the  Tacatse  from  Uie  east,  enters 
Egypt  in  24°,  following  nearly  a  northern  course, 
and  below  Cairo  (30°  15'  N.)  divides  into  Uie  two 
main  arms  above-mentioned,  Uie  Damietta,  or  Uie 
eastern,  and  Uie  Rosetta,  or  western  branch.  The 
distance  from  Uie  confluence  of  its  two  head  branches 
to  Uie  sea  is  about  1500  miles ;  from  its  highest 
sources,  probably  not  far  from  2500  miles.  The 
cataracts  so  much  celebrated  by  the  ancients,  mod- 
ern discoveries  have  shown  to  be  insignificant ;  they 
appear  to  be  hardly  any  thing  more  Uian  what  in 
America  are  called  rapids,  hi  Upper  Egypt,  it  is 
confined  between  two  ranges  of  mountains,  which 
leave  only  a  narrow  strip  on  each  side  of  Uie  river. 
Near  Cairo,  Uie  river  valley  widens,  and  Uie  level 
nature  of  the  country  below  allows  it  to  spread  itself 
over  a  wide  plain.  The  seven  mouths  were  called,  by 
Uie  ancients,  the  Canopic,  Uie  most  western  (probably 
to  lake  Edko  or  Mnreotis).  the  Rolbitic  (Uie  Rosetta 
branch),  Uie  Sebennitic  ^probably  terminating  in  lake 
Bourlos).  Uie  Pltntndic  or  Bucolic  (now  Uie  Damietta 
branch),  Uie  Tanitie,  Uie  Mendesian,  and  Uie  Pelu- 
tiac  (the  most  easterly),  which  entered  the  sea  at 
different  points  of  what  is  now  lake  Mewsnleh. 
In  Upper  and  Middle  Egypt,  Uiere  are  great  num. 
Ijers  of  canals  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  which 
serve  to  irrigate  the  country :  Uie  principal,  called 
Uie  canal  of  Joseph,  communicates  with  lake  Morris, 
(q.  v.)  The  inundations  of  Uie  Nile  are  owing  to 
|>eriodical  rains,  which  fall  to  Uie  souUi  of  Uie  seven- 
teenth degree.  They  begin  in  March,  but  have  no 
effect  upon  Uie  river  until  three  months  later.  To- 
wards Uie  end  of  June,  it  begins  to  rise,  and  coo*. 

j  tinues  rising  at  the  rale  of  about  four  inches  a  day, 
until  the  end  of  September,  when  it  falls  fur  about 

'  Uie  same  period  of  lime.    Herodotus  informs  us  that, 

I  in  his  time,  a  rise  of  sixteen  cubits  was  sufficient  to 
water  the  country:  at  present,  twenty-two  cubits  are 
considered  a  good  rise.  A  rise  of  twenty-six  cubits, 
in  1829,  destroyed  a  great  many  villages,  wiUi  their 
inhabitants.  The  lower  part  of  Egypt  lias,  there- 
fore, been  very  much  raised  since  the  time  of  Hero- 
dotus,  by  Uie  accumulated  deposits  of  rich  slime 

!  brought  down  by  Uie  river.   (See  Egypt.)  This 
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mud,  which  is  composed  principally  of  argillaceous 
earth  aud  carbonate  of  lime,  serves  to  fertilize  the 
overflowed  lands,  and  is  used  for  manure  for  such 
p Laces  as  are  not  sufficiently  saturated  hy  tlie  river : 
it  is  also  formed  into  bricks,  and  various  vessels  for 
dnme*tic  use,  &c.  The  present  pacha  isee  Moham- 
mrd  Ah)  has  opened  many  of  the  old  canals,  which 
had  been  closed  for  centuries,  and  dug  new  ones : 
among  the  latter,  the  canal  of  Mahmood,  connecting 
the  harbour  of  Alexandria  with  die  Nile,  near  Fount), 
ibrty-eiglit  miles  long;,  ninety  feet  broad,  and  eighteen 
oeep.  is  a  magnificent  work.  Among  the  animals 
with  which  the  N  ile  abounds,  the  most  remarkable  are 
the  crocodile  and  the  hippopotamus.  In  the  ancient 
Fgyptian  mythology,  the  Nile  was  revered  as  the 
tutelary  deity  of  the  country.  The  Greeks  make 
him  tiie  sou  of  Pontus  and  Thalassa,  or  of  Oceanus 
and  Tethys,  Memphis  is  said  to  have  been  his 
daughter.  When  the  waters  began  to  rise,  the  in- 
habitants celebrated  the  festivals  called  AV/oa.  sacri- 
ficed a  black  bull  to  him.  strewed  lotus  flowers  on 
toe  water,  fcc.  In  the  city  of  Nilopolis,  a  temple 
waa  erected  to  him.  His  attributes  are  the  crocodile, 
Ute  sphinx,  the  hippopotamus,  and  the  dolphin.  The 
Nile  has  been  personiied  in  several  statues,  particu- 
larly in  a  very  noble  one  of  black  marble,  now  in  the 
Vatican.  He  is  distinguished  by  his  large  cornu- 
copia, by  the  sphinx  couched  under  him,  and  by  the 
sixteen  little  children  playing  around  him.  By  the 
sixteen  little  children  are  understood  the  several 
risings  of  the  river  every  year,  as  fiir  as  to  sixteen 
rubies  The  black  marble  is  said  to  be  in  allusion  to 
Uw?  Nile's  coming  from  Ethiopia.  The  water  flows 
down  from  under  his  robe,  which  conceals  his  urn,  to 
fleoote  that  tiie  head  of  the  river  was  impenetrable. 
In  some  modern  statues,  the  head  of  this  figure  is 
quite  hidden  umler  his  rolie  fur  the  same  reason.  An 
instrument,  called  a  nilometer,  was  constructed  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  consisting  of  a  rod  or  pillar, 
marked  with  Hie  necessary  divisions,  lor  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  the  proportionate  increases  of  the 
flood  of  the  Nile.  It  is  said  by  several  Arabian  writers 
to  have  been  first  set  up  by  Joseph  during  his  regency 
Ln  Ftrypt.  The  measure  of  it  was  sixteen  cubits. 
MLOMETKR.    See  h'tle 

NIMBL'S,  or  GLORY;  the  halo,  or  collection  of 
rays  surrounding,  in  ancient  limes,  the  heads  of  cer- 
tain deities,  kings,  and  emperors,  and,  since  the 
establishment  of  Christianity,  the  heads  of  Christ 
and  the  saints.  Some  have  attributed  the  origin  of 
the  custom  to  the  practice,  in  the  Roman  triumphs,  of 
placing  a  common  round  shield  over  the  head  of  the 
triumphant  leader,  and  liave  snpposed  that  the  cover- 
ings which  protected  the  heads  of  the  statues  of  the 
pids  from  fillh  and  dust,  were  called  by  the  same 
name,  and  that  these  rays  were  at  first  added  for 
ornament,  whence  sprung  afterwards  the  real  halo, 
<ir  glory.  But  it  is  probable,  from  the  numerous 
legends  in  which  holy  children  are  descrilied  with  glo- 
ries, that  tin  y  owe  their  origin  toan  ancient  Oriental 
symbol. —  Ntmbua  Is  the  Latin  for  cloud   See  Cloud*. 

NIMEGUEN  (anciently  Xovtomagus)  ;  a  strong 
cfty  in  the  Dutch  province  of  Guelder  land,  delight- 
fully situated  on  a  steep  hill,  reaching  down  to  the 
Waal ;  lat.  51"  51'  N. ;  Ion.  32°  46'  E. ;  population 
13 £25.  Most  of  the  streets  are  narrow  and  dark. 
The  principal  of  Ute  nine  churches  is  a  handsome 
building.  On  a  height  near  the  river  are  seen  the 
ruins  of  an  old  tower,  said  to  have  been  built  by 
Charlemagne.  The  town  house  contains  a  rich  col- 
lection of  Roman  antiquities.  The  Belvedere,  a  high 
tower,  from  which  there  is  a  most  extensive  view,  is 
near  the  beautiful  public  walk,  the  Kaleerbotch.  The 
pale  beer  (Holt)  of  Nimegoen  is  famous.  Nimcguen 
is  celebrate*)  tor  two  treaties  of  peace,  concluded  in 


1678,  Ijetween  Spain,  Prance,  and  Holland,  and,  in 
1079,  between  Germany  and  Sweden. 

N I M  ES,  or  N  ISM ES  (Xemnutut) ;  a  city  of  France, 
capital  of  the  department  of  the  Gard  ;  lat.  43"  50' 
N.  ;  Ion.  4°  21'  E. ;  850  miles  south-east  of  Paris; 
episcopal  see,  and  the  ?eat  of  several  departmental 
authorities.  It  is  situated  in  a  delightful  plain,  and 
is  surrounded  with  boulevard*,  which  occupy  the  place 
of  the  former  fortifications.  It  contains  some  hand- 
some public  buildings,  among  which  are  the  palait- 
de  justice,  an  hospital,  ami  cathedral.  The  public 
walks  are  magnificent.  The  population  is  311,008,  of 
which  a  great  number  are  Calvinists.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  princijwdly  employed  in  manufacture", 
chiefly  of  silk  and  cotton.  It  lias  considerable  com- 
merce in  wine,  oil,  essences,  drugs,  dye-stuffs,  Ike. 
N  iines,  next  to  Rome,  contains  the  greatest  number 
of  monuments  of  Roman  grandeur  :  among  them  are 
the  square  house  (maiton  carree),  an  ancient  temple, 
built  by  Adrian,  seventy-six  feet  long,  thirty  t  ight 
broud,  and  forty-two  high,  with  thirty  beautiful 
Corinthian  columns  (it  was  repaired  by  Louis  XIV., 
and  again  in  1820) ;  the  amphitheatre,  a  noble  cir- 
cus of  the  Doric  order,  the  walls  of  which,  coin- 
posed  of  enormous  masses  of  stone,  united  with  ad- 
mirable skill,  and  about  1200  feet  in  circumference, 
are  in  good  preservation ;  the  beautiful  fountain  of 
Diana,  with  its  baths  and  trees ;  the  temple  of  Di- 
ana, in  ruins ;  ami  the  ancient  tower  Magne,  on  n 
hill  outside  of  the  city,  the  original  destination  of 
which  is  unknown  Very  fine  mosaics  have  been 
found  here,  and  numerous  fragments  of  ancient  build- 
ings, with  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions.  Ninies  is 
supposed  to  have  been  built  by  a  Greek  colony,  and 
was  afterwards,  for  about  5<)0  years,  in  tiie  possession 
of  the  Romans.  In  the  sixteenth  century  it  became 
n  stronghold  of  Calvinism  (see  Huguenots),  and  suf- 
fered much  during  the  civil  wars  in  1815  (see 
France),  it  was  the  scene  of  religious  violence  in 
consequence  of  the  reaction  of  that  jieriod.  See 
Millm's  loyage  dan*  leg  Dcpartements  du  Midi;  Me- 
nard's Hittoire  des  Antiauiti*  de  Nimes  (1 822) 

NI.MROU  ;  a  valiant  warrior,  who,  according  to 
the  Mosaic  account,  lived  before  2<*)0  H.  C,  and  is 
generally  supposed  to  have  been  the  first  conqueror 
who  substituted  tlie  monarchical  yoke  for  the  patriar- 
chal independency  of  the  nomadic  tribes.  Babylon 
and  the  monarchy  of  Niinrod  were  founded  by  him, 
and  enlarged  by  the  conquest  of  tlie  towns  , fortified 
tribes)  of  Erech  (afterwards  Kdessa),  A  cud  (afterwards 
Nisibis),  and  Calneh  (afterwards  Ctesiphon,  in  Meso- 
potamia). Herder  calls  him  the  builder  of  the  tower 
of  Babel,  and  considers  the  representation  of  him,  as 
'  a  powerful  hunter,  merely  a  figurative  designation  of 
the  tyranny  and  artifice  by  which  he  subjected  and 
united  the  wild  nomadic  tribes. 

Xitnrod,  in  Chaldaic  and  Arabic,  signifies  a  rebel. 
I     NINE;  used  by  the  English  poets  for  the  Mutes 
(q.  v.>.  on  account  of  their  number. 

NINEVEH.    See  Xinu*. 

NINON  DE  L'ENCLOS.    See  L'Enclo*. 

NINTH,  in  music;  an  interval  containing  an  oc- 
]  tave  and  a  tone  ;  also  a  name  given  to  the  chont, 
consisting  of  a  common  chord,  with  the  eighth  ad- 
vanced  one  note. 

NINL'S  was,  according  to  an  uncertain  tradition, 
an  Assyrian  king,  the  successor  of  Helus.and  one  of 
the  greatest  conquerors  in  A«ia.    He  extended  the 
'  Assyrian  kingdom  to  the  borders  of  India,  to  the 
Nile  and  the  Tntiais,  married  .Srmiramis,  the  wife  of 
Medon.one  of  his  generals,  who  had  assisted  him,  by 
stratagem,  in  the  conquest  of  Bactra.  tlie  capital  city 
of  the  Bactrians,  and  built  Nineveh,  the  capital  of 
|  his  own  kingdom,  which,  acconling  to  Niehuhr,  is 
I  situated  on  the  east  side  of  the  Tigris,  oppisite  Mo- 
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Mil.  His  son  was  Ninyas.  His  kingdom  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  founded  between  2000  and  2100 
yours  B.  C. 

NIOBE,  daughter  of  Tantalus  (king  of  Lydial  and 

of  Dione,  or  Euryanassa,  was  the  wife  of  A  mphion, 
who.  in  common  wiUi  Zethus,  governed  Thebes, 
which  they  had  built.  According  to  the  common 
accounts,  she  had  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters, 
and,  proud  of  her  blooming  offspring,  she  so  far  for- 
got herself  as  to  exalt  herself  above  Latona,  the 
mother  of  only  two  children — Apollo  and  Diana  ;  and 
in  punishment  of  her  presumption,  she  had  to  witness 
the  destruction  of  her  children  by  the  arrows  of  the 
twin  deities.  Anguish  and  despair  transformed  the 
wretched  mother,  after  long  wanderings,  into  a  stone, 
which  was  shown  on  mount  Sipylus,  in  the  kingdom 
of  her  father.  A  mphion  and  Zethus  also  fell,  pierced 
by  the  arrows  of  Apollo,  when,  full  of  wrath,  they 
penetrated  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  god.  This  is  the 
most  common  account  of  the  fate  of  Niobe,  in  the 
circumstances  of  which  poets  frequently  differ,  who 
have  taken  this  story  for  a  subject  as  often  as  artists. 
The  origin  of  the  fable  seems  to  lie  in  the  ancient 
figure  of  speech,  by  which  it  was  said  of  young  peo- 
ple who  died  suddenly,  that  they  had  been  struck  with 
the  arrows  of  Apollo  or  Diana ;  and,  in  almost  all 
languages,  petrifaction  is  the  natural  image  of  the 
highest  degree  of  torpid  despair.  One  of  the  most 
beautiful  exhibitions  of  ancient  art  is  contained  in  the 
group  of  Niobe.  The  statues  forming  this  group 
were  dug  up  in  1583,  near  the  Porta  Lnteranensis,  in 
Home,  were  purchased  by  the  cardinal  Ferdinand  de' 
Medici,  who  caused  them  to  be  placed  in  the  villa 
Medici,  and,  in  1772,  were  conveyed  to  Florence  by 
the  grand-duke  Leopold,  where,  in  1777,  they  were 
placed  in  the  Rotunda  la  Tribuna,  after  their  restora- 
tion by  Vincenao  Spinari.  The  group  consists  of 
fourteen  statues,  and  is  considered  to  he  the  one  de- 
scribed by  Pliny.  Respecting  its  author  nothing  Cer- 
tain was.  even  in  his  time,  known  ;  some,  with  Pliny, 
attributed  it  to  Scopes  ;  others,  to  Praxiteles:  Wink- 
elmann  declared  himself  for  Scopas.  Equally  igno- 
rant are  we  respecting  the  original  combination  of  the 
single  figures.  It  has  hitherto  been  the  more  difficult 
to  form  an  opinion,  inasmuch  as  several  of  them,  the 
"  two  wrestlers,"  as  they  are  termed,  the  pedagogue 
(whom  Fabroni  takes  for  king  A  mphion),  and  one  of 
the  daughters  (whom  Goethe  thinks  an  Erato),  have 
lieen  pronounced  by  the  best  connoisseurs  not  to  be- 
long to  this  group,  although  they  were  all  found  in 
one  place  and  at  the  same  time.  The  British  archi- 
tect Cockerell.  in  an  essay,  in  1816,  proposed  the 
conjecture  that  these  celebrated  statues  were  arranged 
on  a  line  pyramidally,  and  constituted  the  ornaments 
of  the  front  of  some  ancient  temple  ;  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Greek  architects  were  fond  of  deco- 
rating the  fronts  of  their  temples  in  such  a  manner. 
The  supposition  is  corroborated  by  the  examinations 
which  the  British  artist  himself  made  of  the  single 
statues.  Their  heights,  diminishing  on  both  sides  so 
as  to  form  the  sale*  of  a  triangle;  their  attitudes, 
perfectly  adapted  to  such  a  situation ;  all  of  thera 
pressing  towards  the  centre,  formed  by  the  mother  as 
the  highest  statue  ;  and  then  the  remarkable  neglect, 
and  even  intentionally  imperfect  workmanship  of  the 
back  of  most  of  these  statues,  which  evidently  shows 
tliat  the  artist  had  Utought  only  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  a  front  view  of  his  work,  destined  for  exhi- 
bition on  a  wall ; — all  these  considerations  make  it 
probable  that  this  group  was  designed  for  such  an 
architectural  embellishment.  Cockerell  has  illus- 
trated this  arrangement  by  a  sketch,  etched  by  him- 
self on  stone. 

Nil' HON.    See  Japan. 

N1SBET,  Charlk»,  D.  D.,  first  president  of  Dick- 


inson college.  Pennsylvania,  was  born  in  1736,  nt 
Haddington,  Scotland,  and  received  his  education  hi 
Edinburgh.  For  several  years  he  officiated  as  mini- 
ster of  Montrose,  and,  in  1783,  when  the  college  in 
Carlisle  was  instituted,  was  invited  to  become  its 
president.  In  1785,  he  entered  upon  the  duties  of 
that  station,  and  continued  to  fulfil  them  until  his 
death,  January  17,  1804,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  rus 
age.  The  learning  of  doctor  Ntsbet  was  very  exten- 
sive. He  was  an  admirable  classical  scholar,  and 
particularly  conversant  with  Greek.  At  one  time  he 
could  repeat  the  whole  of  the  j£neid  and  of  Young's 
Night  Thoughts;  indeed,  his  power  of  quotation 
generally  was  inexhaustible.  He  was  endowed  with 
genuine  wit,  and  was  sometimes  inclined  to  be  sar- 
castic. His  sermons  were  impressive  and  powerful. 
In  disposition,  he  was  sincere,  benevolent,  and  hu- 
mane. 

NISI  PR1US.  Trial  at  nisi  prius  is  a  name  often 
given  in  England  to  trinl  by  jury,  in  the  superior 
courts.  The  term  originated,  in  the  English  courts, 
in  the  following  way :  Questions  of  fact,  in  all  causes 
commenced  in  the  courts  of  Westminster  hall,  are, 
by  course  of  the  courts,  appointed  to  be  tried  on  a 
day  fixed  in  some  Easter  or  Michaelmas  term,  by  a 
jury  returned  from  the  county  wherein  the  cause  of 
action  arises;  but  with  this  proviso,— Kisi  prius  jus- 
ticiarii  ad  assisas  capiendo*  venerint ;  that  is,  unless 
before  Uie  day  fixed,  the  judges  of  assise  come  into 
the  county  in  question,  which  they  always  do  in  the 
vacation  preceding  each  Easter  and  Michaelmas 
term,  and  there  try  the  cause  ;  and  tlten,  upon  return 
of  the  verdict  given  by  the  jury  to  the  court  above, 
the  judges  there  give  judgment  for  the  party  for 
whom  the  verdict  is  found .  The  commission  under 
which  these  judges  of  assise  act  is  called  a  "  commis- 
sion of  mil  priii,"  and,  as  the  jury  trials  take  place 
before  them,  while  the  judges  in  Westminster  hall 
settle  questions  of  law,  these  jury  trials  are  called 
"  trials  at  nisi  prius." 

NISMES.  SeeAVwr*. 

NITRATE  OF  SILVER.    See  Silver. 

NITRE  ;  the  common  uame  of  nitrate  of  potash. 
See  Potash. 

NITRIC  ACID.    See  Acid,  and  Nitrogen. 

NITROGEN ;  the  name  of  an  elastic  fluid,  dis- 
covered by  doctor  Rutherford,  in  1772.  It  derives 
its  name  from  its  forming  the  basis  of  nitric  acid. 
Lavoisier  discovered,  in  1775,  that  it  is  a  constituent 
part  of  the  atmosphere — a  discovery  which  was  also 
made,  at  about  the  same  time,  by  Scheele.  It  is 
roost  easily  procured  by  burning  phosphorus  in  atmo- 
spheric air,  which  abstracts  the  oxygen ;  and  the 
residual  gas,  after  agitation  with  water,  or  solution 
of  potash,  is  pure  nitrogen.  By  exposing  air  to  the 
liquor  formed  by  boiling  sulphur  and  lime  with  water, 
we  obtain,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  very  pure 
nitrogen  ;  also,  if  a  few  pieces  of  flesh  or  muscular 
fibre  be  put  into  a  retort,  and  nitric  acid,  diluted 
with  four  or  five  parts  of  water,  be  added,  and  a 
moderate  heat  applied,  nitrogen  gas  will  be  disen- 
gaged, not,  however,  in  a  state  of  complete  parity. 
This  gas  has  been  known  by  various  names,  as  cor- 
rupted air,  mephitic  air.  phlogi&licated  air,  and  asole, 
the  Utter  application  liaviug  been  derived  from  • 
privative,  fa,  life,  in  allusion  to  its  unhtness  fi.r 
respiration — a  character,  liowever.  common  to  many 
gases.  Nitrogen  gas  is  invisible,  insipid,  and  inodor- 
ous. It  is  lighter  than  atmospheric  air,  its  specific 
gravity  being  to  that  of  the  latter  as  0722  to  1. 
The  weight  of  100  cubic  inches  is  29  6527  gmins. 
It  Is  principally  characterised  by  certain  negative 
qualities,  ami  by  the  nature  of  the  compounds  which 
it  forms.  It  is  uninflammable,  and  incapable  of  sup- 
porting combustion,  a  burning  body  immersed  in  it 
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htiag  immediately  extinguished.  It  is  equally  in- 
capable of  supporting  animal  life  by  respiration; 
not,  however,  through  any  operation  as  a  poison,  but 
simply  from  the  exclusiou  of  oxygen.  It  is  not  per- 
ceptibly absorbed  by  water.  It*  peculiar  characters, 
as  a  dstinct  substance,  are  better  shown  in  its  chemi- 
cal combinations.  It  unites  with  oxygen  in  different 
proportions,  and  forms  compounds  possessed  of  very 
peculiar  chemical  properties.  Compounds  of  it  with 
chlorine  and  iodine  may  be  obtained ;  and  it  is  a  chief 
ingredient  in  the  products  of  the  animal  kingdom.  It 
unites,  too,  with  hydrogen,  forming  one  of  the  alka- 
lies— ammonia.  What  purposes  are  served  by  the 
nitrogen  in  the  atmosphere,  is  not  clearly  understood. 
Its  most  obvious  use  is  as  a  diluent  to  moderate  the 
action  of  oxygen ;  but,  as  it  is  found  to  exist  in  large 
quantities  in  all  animal  substances,  it  is  probably  of 
more  direct  utility  to  some  part  of  the  animal  system. 

Nitrogen  unites  with  oxygen  in  four  proportions, 
forming  as  many  direct  compounds.    These  are,  1 
protoxide  of  aaote,  or  nitrous  oxide ;  2.  drutoxide  of 
aaoie,  nitrous  gas,  or  nitric  oxide ;  3.  nitrous  acid ; 
4,  nitric  acid. 

A'Urtm*  oxide,  or  protoxide  of  azote,  was  discovered 
by  doctor  Priestley,  in  1772,  but  was  first  accurately 
ioTestigated  by  Sir  II.  Davy,  in  1799.  The  best 
node  of  procuring  it  is  to  expose  the  salt  called 
nurate  of  ammonia  to  the  flame  uf  an  Argaud  lamp 
in  a  glass  retort.  When  the  temperature  readies 
400*  Fahr.,a  whitish  cloud  will  rise  into  the  neck  of 
Ue  retort,  accompanied  by  the  copious  evolution  of 
gas,  which  must  be  collected  over  mercury  for  accu- 
rate researches,  but,  for  common  experiments,  may 
be  received  over  water.  It  has  all  the  physical  pro- 
perties of  common  air.  It  has  a  sweet  taste,  a  faint, 
agreeable  odour,  and  is  condensable  by  about  its  own 
volume  of  water.  A  taper  plunged  into  it  burns 
with  great  brilliancy,  the  flame  being  surrounded 
with  a  bluish  halo.  Sulphur  and  most  other  com- 
bustibles require  a  higher  degree  of  beat  for  their 
<  ^nbusttun  in  it  than  in  either  oxygpn  or  common 
air.  Specific  gravity,  1*5277.  It  is  respirable,  but 
not  fitted  to  support  life.  Sir  H.  Davy  first  showed 
that,  by  breathing  a  few  quarts  of  it,  effects  analogous 
to  thaw  occasioned  by  drinking  fermented  liquors 
produced.  Individuals  who  differ  in  tempera- 
are,  however,  differently  affected.  Sir  H. 
I '  av  j  describes  the  effect  it  had  upon  the  following  per- 
sons thus:  "  Mr  James  Thomson— involuntary  laugh- 
ter ;  thrilling  in  his  toes  and  fingers  ;  exquisite  sen- 
sations of  pleasure.  A  pain  in  the  back  and  knees, 
occasioned  by  fatigue  the  day  before,  recurred  a  few 
minutes  afterwards.  A  similar  observation,  we 
think,  we  have  made  on  others ;  and  we  impute  it  to 
the  undoubted  power  of  the  gas  to  increase  the  sensi- 
bility, or  nervous  power,  beyond  any  other  agent,  and 
probably  in  a  peculiar  manner.  Mr  Robert  Southey 
could  not  distinguish  between  the  first  effects  and  an 
a;  prehension  of which  he  was  unable  to  divest  hiro- 
M-lf.  His  first  definite  sensations  were  a  fullness  and 
dissness  in  the  head,  such  as  to  induce  the  fear  of 
falling.  This  was  succeeded  by  a  laugh  which  was 
involuntary,  but  highly  pleasurable,  accompanied  by 
a  peculiar  thrilling  in  the  extremities — a  sensation 
perfectly  new  and  delightful.  Fur  many  hours  after 
this  experiment,  he  imagined  that  his  taste  and  smell 
were  more  acute,  and  is  certain  that  he  felt  unusually 
strong  and  cheerful.  In  a  second  experiment,  he  felt 
pleasure  still  superior,  and  has  since  poetically  re- 
marked that  he  supposes  the  atmosphere  of  the  high- 
est of  all  possible  heavens  to  be  composed  of  this  gas. 
In  persons  of  great  susceptibility,  the , inspiration  of 
this  gas  has  been  known  to  produce  unpleasant  and 
even  alarming  symptoms :  by  such  it  cannot  be  in- 


•  of  it,  we  must  explain  the  theory  of  its  production 
from  the  nitrate  of  ammonia.  The  sole  products  of 
the  operation  above  described  are  water  and  die  ni- 
trous oxide  gas.    Nitrate  of  ammonia  is  composed  of 


Nitric  arid  consists  of 


54,  on*  proportion ; 
17,  vnm  proportion ; 

71 


Nitrogen  u,  one  proportion ; 

Oxygen,  40,  Are  proportions ; 

M 

and  aminoniu  of 

Nitrofrru.  14,  one  proportion  ; 

Hydrog.0   3,  twVoportiow. 

17 

By  the  action  of  heat,  these  elements  arrange  them- 
selves in  a  new  order.  The  hydrogen  takes  so  much 
oxygen  as  is  sufficient  for  forming  water,  and  Ute  re- 
sidual oxygen  converts  the  nitrogen  both  of  the  nitric 
acid  and  of  the  ammonia  into  the  protoxide  of  nitro- 
gen. The  decomposition  of  71  grains  of  the  salt  will 
therefore  yield 

W«Ur  n,  or  3  proportion.  J  H,„1<€ro>     3>  „  j  proporu.**. 

NUtou.  eld..  44.  or  *  proportion,  j  JJS*^     £  £  I  propon^ 
71 

The  nitric  oxide,  nitrous  gas,  or  deutoxide  of  nitro- 
gen, was  discovered  by  doctor  Hales,  but  its  proper- 
ties were  first  investigated  by  doctor  Priestley.  It 
is  obtained  by  the  action  of  diluted  nitric  acid  on 
metals,  the  metal  abstracting  a  portion  of  the  oxygen 
from  the  acid,  and  converting  it  into  nitric  oxide, 
which  assumes  the  elastic  form.  It  is  not  always 
evolved  pure,  nitrous  acid  and  nitrogen  gas  being 
often  formed  at  the  same  time.  Its  purity  is  en- 
hanced when  the  metal  copper  or  quicksilver  is  used. 
It  is  a  colourless  gas.  V.  lieu  mingled  with  common 
air,  or  any  gaseous  mixture  that  contains  oxygen  in 
an  uncombined  state,  dense,  suffocating,  acid  fumes, 
of  a  red  or  orange  colour,  are  produced,  called  nitrous 
acid  vapours,  which  are  copiously  absorbed  by  water, 
and  communicate  acidity  to  it.  Nitric  oxide  is  thus 
distinguishable  from  every  other  substance,  and,  for 
the  same  reason,  affords  a  convenient  test  for  detect- 
ing the  presence  of  free  oxygen,  wherever  it  exists  in 
gaseous  mixtures.  It  does  not  redden  the  vegetable 
blues ;  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water.    Burning  sul- 

Ehur  and  a  lighted  candle  are  instantly  extinguished 
y  it ;  but  charcoal  and  phosphorus,  if  in  the  state  of 
vivid  combustion  at  the  moment  of  being  immersed 
in  it,  burn  with  increased  brilliancy.  It  is  quite  irre- 
spirable,  exciting  a  strong  spasm  of  the  glottis,  as 
soon  as  an  attempt  is  made  to  inhale  it.  It  is  partially 
decomposed  by  being  passed  through  red  hut  tubes. 
Two  volumes  of  the  nitric  oxide  yielded  Sir  H.  Davy 
one  volume  of  nitrogen,  and  about  one  of  carbonic 
acid,  in  his  decomposition  of  it  by  means  of  burning 
charcoal,  whence  it  is  inferred  to  consist  of  equal 
measures  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen  gases  united, 
without  any  condensation. 

Nitrtut  acid  is  obtained  by  exposing  nitrate  of  lead 
to  heat  in  a  glass  retort.  Pure  nitrous  acid  comes 
over  in  the  form  of  an  orange-coloured  liquid,  It  is 
so  volatile  as  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  82*.  I  ts 
specific  gravity  is  1-450.  When  mixed  with  water, 
it  is  decomposed,  and  nitrous  gas  is  disengaged,  oc- 
casioning effervescence.  It  is  composed  of  one  vo- 
lume of  oxygen,  united  with  two  of  nitrous  gas.  The 
various- coloured  nitric  acids  found  in  commerce  are 
not  nitrous  acids,  but  nitric  acid,  impregnated  with 
nitrous  gas. 

Nitric  acid  was  first  obtained  by  distilling  a  mix- 
ture of  nitre  and  clay,  during  the  thirteenth  century, 
by  Raymond  Lully,  a  r' 
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Basil  Valentine,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  describes 
the  process  ntore  minutely,  and  calLs  the  acid 
water  of  nitre.    Subsequently  it  whs  called  spirit*  of 
nitre,  and  aqua  fortit.    Nitric  acid  is  prepared  as  fol- 
lows :  Three  pari*  of  pure  nitrate  of  potash,  coarsely 
powdered,  are  to  be  put  into  a  glass  retort,  with  two 
of  strong  sulphuric  and.    To  the  retort  is  united  a  tu- 
bulated receiver,  and  heat  is  applied  to  the  retort  liy 
a  sand  bath.    The  first  product  tliat  passes  into  the 
receiver  is  generally  red  and  fuming,  but  these  ap- 
pearances so<in  subside,  and  the  acid  conies  over  pale, 
and  even  colourless.    After  this  it  again  becomes 
more  red  and  fuming,  till  the  end  of  the  operation. 
The  acid  obtained,  provided  the  process  lie  carefully 
conducted,  will  lutve  a  specific  gravity  of  15;  and 
acid  of  this  density  may  be  obtained,  amounting  to 
two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  nitre  employed.  The 
receiver  requires  to  be  refrigerated  by  cold  water  or 
ice.    When  a  strong  nitric  acid  is  not  the  object,  but 
it  is  intended  simply  to  manufacture  the  common  dilute 
acid,  called,  in  commerce,  aqua  fortis,  less  sulphu- 
ric acid,  in  proportion  to  the  nitre,  will  suffice  :  100 
jwrts  of  good  nitre,  sixty  of  strong  sulphuric  acid, 
:uid  twenty  of  water,  form  economical  proportions. 
Nitric  acid,  having  a  specific  gravity  1  5,  contains 
nearly  eighty-six  per  cent,  of  acid,  and  fourteen  of 
water.    It  lias  been  formed  by  electrising,  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  a  mixture  of  oxygen  nnd  nitrogen 
gases,  in  the  proportion  by  measure,  of  five  parts  of 
oxygen  to  three  of  common  air,  or  seven  of  oxygen  to 
three  of  nitrogen,  or  common  air  by  itself.    A  little 
water  is  contained  in  the  tube,  holding  potash  in  so- 
lution which,  after  the  experiment,  becomes  convert- 
ed into  nitrate  of  potash,    This  experiment  was  first 
performed  in  1785,  by  Mr  Cavendish,  who  inferred 
from  it  that  nitric  acid  is  composed  of  oxygen  and 
nitrogen.    Nitric  acid,  as  obtained  in  the  laly>ratories 
of  the  arts,  frequently  contains  portions  of  sulphuric 
acid  and  of  murintic  acid     The  former  is  derived 
from  the  acid  winch  is  u<-ed  in  the  process,  and  the 
latter  from  sea-salt,  which  is  frequently  mixed  with 
nitre.    These  impurities  may  lie  detected  by  adding  a 
few  drops  of  a  solution  of  muriate  of  barytes,  and  nitric 
of  silver,  to  separate  (tortious  of  nitric  ncid,  diluted 
with  three  or  four  parts  of  distilled  water.    If  the 
muriate  of  barytes  cause  a  cloudiness  or  precipitate, 
sulphuric  acid  must  be  present ;  if  a  similar  edi  ct  he 
produced  by  nitrate  of  silver,  the  presence  of  muriatic 
acid  may  be  inferred.    Nitric  ncid  is  purified  from 
sulphuric  acid  by  redistilling  it  from  a  small  quantity 
of  the  nitrate  of  potash,  with  the  alkali  of  which  the 
sulphuric  acid  twites  and  remains  in  the  retort.  To 
separate  the  muriatic  acid,  it  is  necessary  to  di  op  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  into  the  nitric  acid  as  long  as  a 
precipitate  is  formed,  and  draw  off  the  pure  acid  by 
distillation.    Nitric  acid  possesses  acid  properties  in 
an  eminent  degree.    It  unites  with  nnd  neutralises 
alkaline  substances,  forming  with  them  salts,  which 
are  called  nitrate:  When  of  a  specific  gravity  of  I  '5, 
it  emits  dense,  white,  suff<>catiiig  fumes,  if  exposed  to 
the  air,  from  which  it  attracts  moisture,  and  experi- 
ences a  diminution  in  its  density  and  strength.  A 
rise  of  temperature  is  occasioned  by  mingling  it  with 
water  in  a  certain  proportion.     From  its  strong 
affinity  for  water,  it  occasions  snow  to  liquefy  with 
great  rapidity.    It  boils  at  248°  Fahr.,  and  may  be 
distilled  without  suffering  material  change.    It  may 
lie  frozen  at  about  50°  In* low  «ero :  when  diluted  with 
half  its  weight  of  water,  it  becomes  solid  at  Ii°  F. 
Nitric  acid  acts  powerfully  on  substances  which  are 
disposed  to  unite  with  oxygen  ;  and  hence  it  is  much 
employed  by  chemists  for  bringing  bodies  to  the 
maximum  of  oxidation.    Nearly  all  the  metals  are 
oxidised  by  it,  and  some  of  them,  such  as  tin,  copper, 
and  mercury,  are  attacked  with  gnat  violence.  If 


flung  on  burning  charcoal,  it  increases  the  brilliancy 
of  its  combustion  in  a  high  degree.  Sulphur  and 
phosphorus  are  converted  into  acids  by  its  action. 
All  vegetables  are  decomposed  by  it.  In  general, 
the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  enters  into  direct  com- 
bination with  the  hydrogen  and  carbon  of  those 
compounds,  forming  water  with  the  first,  and  car- 
bonic acid  with  the  second.  This  happens  remark- 
ably in  those  compounds  in  which  hydrogen  and 
carbon  are  predominant,  as  in  alcohol  and  the  oils. 
It  effects  the  decomposition  of  animal  matters  also. 
The  cuticle  and  nails  receive  a  permanent  yellow 
Btain  when  touched  with  it ;  and,  if  applied  to  the 
skin  in  sufficient  quantity,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  cau- 
tery, destroying  the  organisation  of  the  part  entirely. 
When  oxidation  is  effected  through  the  medium  of 
nitric  acid,  the  acid  itself  is  commonly  converted  into 
the  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  which  is  sometimes  evolved 
in  a  state  of  purity,  but  more  commonly  mingled  with 
nitrous  oxide  and  nitrous  acid  gases.  The  direct 
solar  light  deoxidises  nitric  acid,  resolving  a  portion 
of  it  Into  oxygen  and  nitrous  acid.  When  the  vapour 
of  nitric  acid  is  transmitted  through  red-hot  tubes,  it 
suffers  complete  decomposition,  and  a  mixture  of 
nitrogen  and  oxygen  gases  is  the  product  Nitric 
acid  is  of  considerable  use  in  the  arts.  It  is  employed 
for  etching  on  copper  ;  as  a  solvent  of  tin,  to  form 
with  that  metal  a  mordant  for  some  of  the  finest 
dyes ;  in  metallurgy  and  assaying,  in  various  chemi- 
cal processes,  on  account  of  the  facility  with  which 
it  parts  with  its  oxygen  ami  dissolves  metal ;  in 
medicine  as  a  tonic,  as  also  in  the  form  of  vapour  to 
destroy  contagion.  For  the  purposes  of  the  arts,  it 
is  commonly  used  in  a  diluted  state,  nnd  contaminated 
wiUi  the  sulphuric  and  murintic  acids  by  the  name  of 
aqua  fort  is,  two  kinds  of  which  are  found  in  the  shops;. 
— one  called  double  aqua  fortis,  which  is  about  half 
the  strength  of  nitric  ncid  ;  the  other  simply  aqua 
fortis,  which  is  half  the  strength  of  the  double.  A 
compound  made  by  mixing  two  parts  of  the  nitric 
acid  with  one  of  muriatic,  known  formerly  by  the 
name  of  aqua  rrgia,  and  now  by  that  of  mtro  muriatic 
acid,  has  the  projierty  of  dissolving  gold  and  platinn. 
On  mixing  the  two  acids,  heat  is  given  out.  an  effer- 
vescence takes  place,  and  the  mixture  acquires  an 
orange  colour.  Nitrogen  combines  with  chlorine 
and  iodine  to  form  two  very  remarkable  compounds. 
The  first  of  these,  the  chloride  of  nitrogen,  is  formed 
by  the  action  of  chlorine  on  some  suit  of  ammonia. 
Its  formation  is  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  ammo- 
nia (a  compound  of  nitrogen  and  hydrogen)  by  chlo- 
rine :  the  hydrogen  of  the  ammonia  unites  with 
chlorine  and  forms  muriatic  acid,  while  the  nitrogen 
of  the  ammonia,  being  presented  in  its  nuscent  state 
to  chlorine  dissolved  in  the  solution,  enters  into  com- 
bination with  it.  The  chloride  of  nitrogen  is  formed 
gradually,  when  a  glass  receiver,  filled  with  chlorine 
gas,  is  inverted  over  a  bowl  containing  a  solution  of 
muriate  of  ammonia,  and  falls  in  little  globules 
through  the  fluid  to  the  bottom  of  the  dish,  whence 
it  is  withdrawn  with  the  utmost  care  by  means  of  a 
glass  syringe.  On  being  injected  into  a  metallic 
mortar,  or  leaden  dish  containing  a  little  volatile  oil, 
or  phosphorus  in  small  pieces,  it  detonates  with  ex- 
treme violence.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.653:  it  is 
not  congealed  by  the  intense  cold  produced  by  a 
mixture  of  snow  and  salt;  may  be  distilled  at  160° 
Fahr.,  but  explodes  at  a  temperature  between  200° 
and  5?  12°.  It  consists  of  chlorine  144.  or  four  pra- 
|jortions  ;  nitrogen,  14,  or  one  proportion. 

Iodide  of  nitrogen  From  the  weak  affinity  that 
exists  between  iodine  and  nitrogen,  these  substances 
cannot  be  made  to  unite  directly  ;  but.  when  iodine 
is  put  into  a  solution  of  ammonia,  the  alkali  is  decom- 
posed ;  its  elements  unite  with  different  portions  of 
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:.»tiue,  and  thus  cause  the  formation  of  hydriodic 
arid  and  iodide  of  nitrogen.  The  latter  subsists  in 
tiie  form  of  a  dark  powder,  which  is  characteriied, 
oke  chioride  of  nitrogen,  by  its  explosive  property. 
U  detonates  violently  as  soon  as  it  is  dried,  and  slight 
pressure  while  it  is  moist  produces  a  similar  effect. 
Heat  and  light  are  emitted  during  the  explosion,  and 
iodine  and  nitrogen  are  set  free.  It  consists  of  one 
proportional  of  nitrogen  to  three  of  iodine.  With 
rrteard  to  the  nature  of  nitrogen  there  has  been,  and 
««Il  exists,  considerable  diversity  of  opinion.  Berae- 
lius  has  inferred,  from  speculations  connected  with 
the  doctrine  of  definite  proportions,  that  it  is  a  com- 
I  round  of  oxygen  with  an  unknown  base,  to  which  he 
'•a*  given  the  name  of  nitricum,  and  has  fixed  the 
proportions  at  4432  of  base,  and  55*68  of  oxygen  ; 
"ihers,  on  the  contrary,  have  affirmed,  as  a  conse- 
quence of  this  doctrine,  that  nitrogen  can  contain  no 

•  •sygen — a  proof  of  the  little  value  to  be  attached  to 
Mich  speculations.  The  strongest  arguments  for  the 
O'inpound  nature  of  nitrogen  are  derived  from  its 
*l»g:»t  tendency  to  combination,  and  from  its  being 
found  abundantly  in  the  organs  of  animrds  which  feed 

•  m  substances  that  do  not  contain  it.  Its  uses  in  the 
rronomy  of  the  globe  are  little  understood.  This  is 
likewise  favourable  to  the  idea  that  its  real  chemical 
nature  is  as  yet  unknown,  and  leads  to  the  hope  of 
*5  being  decomposable.  It  would  appear  that  the 
nitrogen  of  the  atmosphere  and  oxygen  combine  in 
oilier  proportions,  than  those  in  which  they  exist  in 
the  air.  under  certain  circumstances.  Thus  we  find 
that  mild  calcarious  or  alkaline  matter  favours  the 
formation  of  nitric  acid  in  certain  regions  of  the 
eauh  ;  and  Uiat  they  are  essential  to  its  production 
m  our  artificial  arrangements  for  forming  nitre  from 
decomposing  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

NITROUS  OX  IDE.    See  Nitrogen. 
MVOSE.    See  Calendar. 
NIZAM  DJEDID.    See  Ottoman  Empire. 
N1ZZA.    See  AVce. 

NOA II;  the  patriarch  of  wham  we  are  told,  in  the 
hook  of  Genesis,  that  God  chose  him,  for  his  piety, 
ia  be  the  father  of  the  new  race  of  men  which  peo- 
pled the  earth  after  the  deluge.  Having  been  ad- 
rnom4ied  by  God  of  the  coming  flood,  he  built  a  vessel 
by  the  direction  of  Jehovah,  into  which  he  entered 
with  his  family,  and  all  kinds  of  animals.  (See 
IMuge.)  After  the  waters  had  subsided  from  the 
rartli,  the  vessel  which  contained  the  progenitors  of 
all  living  creatures,  rested  on  mount  Ararat,  in  Ar- 
menia, where  Noah  offered  a  tlmnk-offering  to  God, 
and  was  assured  that  the  earth  should  never  again 
lie  destroyed  by  a  flood.  Asa  sign  of  this  covenant 
with  Noah,  God  set  the  rainbow  in  the  clouds.  Per- 
mission was  now  granted  to  the  human  race  to  eat 
flesh,  provided  they  did  not  eat  it  raw  with  the  blood; 
and  murder  was  declared  punishable  by  death.  Noah 
llien  liegnn  to  cultivate  the  earth,  and  planted  a  vine- 
yard.  and.  having  made  wine,  became  intoxicated. 
While  under  tiie  influence  of  the  wine,  his  son  Ham 
ridiculed  the  exposure  of  his  father,  while  his  other 
•>oos.  Shem  and  Japheth,  reverently  covered  him  with 
a  garment.  When  the  patriarch  awoke,  and  was 
aware  of  what  liad  taken  place,  he  gave  his  blessings 
to  the  filial  piety  of  the  latter,  and  pronounced  a  curse 
•»f  servitude  upon  the  posterity  of  the  former.  Noah 
died  at  the  age  of  950  years,  350  years  after  the  flood. 

NOAILL.ES ;  one  of  the  oldest  noble  families  in 
France.  Among  the  members  of  this  family,  which 
has  ever  been  invested  with  the  first  offices  in  the 
kingdom,  are, 

I.  Antoine  de  Noailles,  celebrated  on  account  of 
fits  embassies  under  Henry  II.  The  abbe'  Vertot  has 
published  an  account  of  them.  His  brother,  the  bishop 
ct'  Aix,  was  also  employed  on  several  important  and 


difficult  diplomatic  missions  to  England,  Italy,  and 
even  Constantinople. 

2.  Anne  Jules,  duke  of  Noailles,  born  1650,  inher- 
ited from  his  father  the  first  company  of  the  garde*- 
du-corps,  and,  in  the  war  of  1689—97,  commanded  a 
corps- d'-armte  in  Catalonia ;  in  1693  was  made  mar- 
shal, and,  in  1 694,  gained  the  battle  of  the  Ter  against 
tiie  Spaniards,    lie  died  in  1708. 

3.  Louis  Antoine  de  Noailles;  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, archbishop  of  Paris  and  cardinal.  On  account 
of  the  aid  which  he  afforded  to  Quesnel,  he  was  per- 
secuted by  the  Jesuits,  and  especially  by  Le  Tellier, 
the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.  They  prevailed  on  the 
pope  to  issue  the  bull  Vnigenitus  (q.  v."),  which  was 
resisted  by  Noailles,  as  archbishop  of  Paris,  till  he 
was  finally  compelled  to  yield,  in  his  78th  year.  lie 
died  soon  afterwards,  in  1729. 

4.  Adrian  Maurice,  duke  of  Noailles,  son  of  the 
above-mentioned  Atine  Jules,  served  with  distinction 
in  Spain,  in  the  Spanish  war  of  succession,  was  cre- 
ated grandee  of  Spain,  of  the  first  class,  and,  in  1698, 
married  Franchise  d'Aubigne',  a  niece  of  madame 
de  Maintenon.  During  the  minority  of  Louis  XV., 
he  was  president  of  the  council  of  finance,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  council  of  regency,  which  he  left,  however, 
in  1721,  rather  than  concede  the  presidency  to  cardi- 
nal Dubois.  He  was  exiled  by  the  influence  of  this 
intriguing  priest,  after  whose  death  he  was  recalled, 
in  17i3,  when  he  was  reinstated  in  bis  former  offices. 
In  1734,  lie  served  under  Herwick  in  the  campaign 
on  the  Rhine,  and  at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg,  and, 
after  the  death  of  Berwick,  received  the  marshal's 
statf.  In  the  following  year  he  commanded  the 
French  army  in  Italy.  When  the  Austrian  war  of 
succession  broke  out,  after  the  death  of  the  emperor, 
Charles  VI.,  Noailles  received  a  command  on  the 
Rhine.  In  1743,  by  the  unseasonable  impetuosity  of 
his  nephew,  the  count  of  Grammont,  he  lost  the  battle 
of  Deltingen,  and,  by  this  means,  the  fruits  of  the 
wise  measures  by  which  he  had  brought  the  British 
army  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  1 1  is  age  no  longer  per- 
mitting him  to  fight  at  the  head  of  armies,  he  entered 
the  ministry.  With  splendid  talents,  he  united  all 
the  faults  of  the  courtiers  of  the  times.  His  friend- 
ship for  marshal  Saxe  induced  him,  although  an  elder 
marshal,  to  serve  him  as  first  aid  in  the  battle  of  Fan- 
tenoy.  His  two  sons  were,  in  1775,  made  marshals 
of  France.  After  his  death,  the  abbe  Millot  pub- 
lished Mimoires  politique*  et  milttaires  pour  tervir  u 
I'Histoirede  Uuis  XJtr.,  et  de  Louis  Xtr.,composis 
sur  les  Pieees  originates  recueillies  par  Adrien  Maurice 
Due  de  Xoai.lcs,  &c,  which  contains  interesting  in- 
formation, not  only  respecting  tiie  history  of  the  wars 
of  Louis  XIV.  awl  Xv.,but  also  respecting  the  his- 
tory of  Spain  under  Charles  II.  and  Philip  V. 

In  later  times,  the  following  members  of  this  fa- 
mily liave  rendered  themselves  distinguished. 

Louis,  viscount  of  Noailles,  a  general,  and  member 
of  the  first  national  convention,  in  1789.  Chosen  by 
the  nobility  a  deputy  to  the  states-general,  he  pro- 
posed to  his  chamber,  June  13,  to  form  a  union  with 
the  third  estate.  Montmorency,  Rochefoucauld,  La- 
fayette, &c,  voted  in  the  affirmative,  and,  after  long 
debates,  forty  members  of  the  chamber  of  nobles 
united  with  the  national  assembly,  June  25.  August 
4,  Noailles  was  the  first  who  exhorted  the  clergy  ami 
nobility  in  the  assembly  to  renounce  their  privileges, 
as  injurious  to  the  common  weal.  After  the  dissolu- 
tion of  the  constituent  assembly  he  went  into  the 
army,  and,  in  1792,  commanded  the  chain  of  outposts 
at  Valenciennes.  His  birth  subjected  him  to  suspi- 
cion :  he  demanded  his  dismissal,  and  lived  in  retire- 
ment in  the  country.  Under  the  consular  govern- 
ment, he  returned  to  the  service,  and  gained  distinc- 
tion in  St  Domingo,  as  general  of  brigade,  under 
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Lecterc  and  Rochambcnu.  After  the  evacuntion  of 
the  island,  he  embarked  on  Ixiard  a  vessel  of  war  for 
Cuba,  but  was  killed  in  a  battle  with  the  British, 
who  took  the  vessel. 

His  sun  Alexis,  count  of  Noailles,  born  at  Paris, 
June  I,  1783,  minister  of  state  of  Louis  XVIU.,  was 
obliged  to  leare  Prance  in  1811,  because  he  had  in- 
curred the  suspicions  of  the  imperial  government,  and 
for  a  time  lived  in  Switzerland.  The  princes  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  sent  him  on  important  missions  to 
tiie  German  courts,  to  Russia  and  to  Sweden,  after 
which  he  repaired  to  the  residence  of  Louis  at  Hurt- 
well,  in  England.  In  1813,  he  served,  as  aid  of  the 
cnnvn-prince  of  Sweden,  in  Germany.  After  the 
battle  of  Leipsic,  be  left  the  Swedish  service,  accom- 
panied the  allied  army  to  France,  and  fought  at  Bri- 
enne  and  I -a  Fere  Champenoise,  after  which  he 
joined  the  count  of  Artois  at  Vesoul,  became  his  aid, 
and  was  afterwards  the  plenipotentiary  of  Louis 
XVIU.  at  the  congress  of  Vienna.  He  returned 
with  the  king  from  Ghent  to  Paris,  was  chosen  de- 
puty of  the  chamber  of  1815,  and,  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  was  appointed  by  Louis  minister  of  state, 
but  without  any  particular  department.  In  1828, 
count  Alexis  of  Noailles  was  a  member  of  the  cham- 
ber of  deputies,  and,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  minister 
PortaUs,  was  appointed  by  the  king  member  of  the 
commission  to  examine  whether  the  schools  of  the 
c  lergy  (the  Jesuits,  &c)  accorded  with  the  funda- 
mental principles  of  the  French  constitution. 

Ant.  Claude  Dominique  Juste, count  of  Noailles,  cou- 
sin of  the  former,  second  son  of  the  prince  de  Poix,  born 
at  Paris,  August  25, 1777,  was  one  of  the  first  cham- 
berlains of  Napoleon,  and  remained  in  this  post  till 
1814.  After  the  restoration,  he  was  the  ambassador 
of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Petersburg,  till  superseded,  in 
1920,  by  the  count  de  Ferronays. 

NOBILITY.  The  history  and  political  importance 
of  a  hereditary  nobility — that  is,  a  rank  of  society 
which  claims  the  first  civil  honours  and  privileges 
above  the  rest  of  the  citisens,  by  no  other  right  but 
that  of  birth — is  one  of  the  most  momentous  and  most 
contested  points  in  the  discussions  on  civil  society, 
which  has  not  yet  been  sufficiently  explained  by  his* 
torical  facts,  notwithstanding  the  countless  number 
of  essays  that  have  been  published  on  this  subject 
Moreover,  the  variety  of  its  forms,  and  relations  to 
other  classes  of  society,  it  so  great,  and  even  the  ori- 
gin of  its  existence  so  different,  that  we  cannot  safely 
pronounce  a  general  judgment  in  its  favour  or  against 
it  We  cannot  say,  on  the  one  hand,  that  such  a  dif- 
ference of  hereditary  rank  is  indispensable  to  every 
nation,  or,  at  least,  to  every  monarchy ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  that  it  never  has  proved  useful,  and  con- 
sequently ought  to  be  abolished.  We  may,  in  the 
history  of  almost  every  nation,  discern  a  period  in 
which  the  great  interests  of  mankind,  knowledge  and 
virtue,  a  love  of  moral  beauty,  and  the  charms  of 
nature  and  art,  have  been  cultivated  and  preserved 
by  a  select  class  of  society ;  and,  on  the  contrary, 
we  may  nlso  distinguish  another  period,  when  these 
very  treasures,  which  constitute  the  worth  of  a 
state,  have  been  trampled  upon  by  the  same  claw. 
Thus  the  history  of  monarchies,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  snows  plainly  that  the  greatest  obstacles  m 
the  way  of  peace,  good  order,  and  justice,  have 
originated  with  the  nobility,  impatient  of  the  restraint 
which  the  good  of  society  requires,  although  very 
willing  to  flatter  superior  power,  if  they  are  allowed 
to  participate  in  it.  Revolutions  have,  till  late  years 
at  least,  almost  always  originated  with  a  discontented 
nobility ;  and,  for  one  prince  whom  popular  insur- 
rections have  deprived  of  his  throne  and  life,  hun- 
dreds of  others  may  be  mentioned  who  have  lost 
both  by  the  conspiracies  and  factions  of  Uie  nobility 


The  possession  of  extensive  estates,  with  authority 
over  numerous  vassals  and  dependents,  gives  to  the 
nobles  a  power  which  throws  great  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  monarchs  who  desire  to  protect  the  lower 
classes  ugainst  injustice,  and  to  preserve  in  them 
feelings  of  manliness  and  self-respect — difficulties 
against  which  the  noblest  monarchs  and  the  ablest 
statesmen  have  often  striven  in  vain.  The  result  of 
such  a  strife  frequently  is,  that  the  monarchical 
becomes,  in  fact,  an  aristocratical  government ;  and 
from  this  there  is  but  a  small  step  to  the  introduction 
of  a  sovercipn  senate,  composed  of  the  privileged 
families.  But  such  a  government  is  truly  most  con- 
tradictory to  reason ;  far  it  neither  recognises  Uie 
equality  of  all  the  citisens,  nor  the  necessity  of  re- 
moving the  contest  for  pre-eminence  caused  by  the 
passions  of  men ;  and  history  teaches  us  that  it  is 
the  must  oppressive  and  most  unjust  of  all  govern- 
ments. The  usurpations  of  the  patricians  in  Rome 
and  Venice  have  been  almost  equalled,  in  modem 
times,  by  those  of  the  nobility  of  Poland  and  Sweden. 
Montesquieu's  celebrated  remark,  44  Point  de  mo 
naryue,  point  de  noblesse :  point  de  noblesse,  point  </<- 
monorque,''  is  true  only  in  a  qualified  sense.  Lord 
Bacon,  a  far  greater  thinker,  on  the  contrary,  sets 
forth,  in  four  positions,  every  thing  that  can  be  said 
against  the  nobility :  "  Kara  ex  virtute  mbilitas  ; 
rarius  ex  nobilitate  virtus  ;  Mobiles  nutjorum  depreca- 
tiurtf  ad  vetiiiiw  Sti pius  utuntur,  </ita»i  n/(frag<itiuii' 
ad  konores.  Tanta  solet  cue  induttria  novorum 
/wminmm,  ut  nobiles  prte  Wit  ianovam  statu*  vide 
antur ;  nobilet  in  ttadh  respeetant  nimis  seepe,  ovotl 
maii  cursoris  est." — De  Aupnentis  Scientiar.  (lib. 
vii).  The  opinions  of  Franklin,  Kant,  Boilean,  and 
Voltaire,  on  this  subject,  are  generally  known.  Kant 
describes  hereditary  nobility  as  a  rank  which  precedes 
merit,  and  is  general  I  y  not  even  followed  by  merit. 
Reason  bids  us  value  in  man  none  but  moral  excel- 
lence. Justice  requires  that  the  state  should  hold 
out  equal  privileges  to  all  the  citisens,  without  dis- 
crimination ;  protect  their  rights  by  equal  laws,  and 
prevent  the  few  from  subjecting  the  many.  But  this 
does  not  prove  the  inconsisteney  of  a  hereditary 
nobility  with  the  best  constitution  which  the  circum- 
stances of  a  particular  state  will  allow,  because  time 
may  have  interwoven  many  valuable  interests  with 
it,  and  made  them  dependent  upon  H.  It  is  plain 
that,  in  a  state  where  the  ideas  of  justice  and  citi- 
Eenship  are  clearly  understood,  and  well  rooted,  a 
privileged  order  is  only  desirable  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances,  for  this  simple  reason,  that  all  heredi- 
tary dignities,  privileges,  Jfec, are  irrational.  Human 
folly,  however,  may  render  it  necessary  to  admit  n 
hereditary  monarchy,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
by  this  evil  (for  every  hereditary  government  is  an 
evil)  still  greater  ones.  A  new  nation  will  never 
admit  this  privileged  rank.  The  modern  nobility 
had  its  origin  in  ages  when  power  was  the  only  law, 
and  the  usurpations  of  the  stronger  were  confirmed 
by  prescription.  Thus  it  has  Income  so  much  inter- 
woven with  all  the  interests  of  the  several  states,  that 
its  abolition  would  be  a  very  difficult  task.  Norway, 
however,  effected  this  object,  in  1821,  against  Uie 
will  of  the  king,  whom  Uie  constitution,  Iwwever, 
compelled  to  sign  the  decree,  which  liad  passed 
three  times  in  the  assembly  of  Uie  states. 

Considering  this  subject  in  a  historical  point  of 
view,  a  hereditary  nobility  is  found  in  the  infancy  of 
almost  every  nation,  ancient  and  modern.  It  existed 
before  Uie  period  of  authentic  history.  Its  origin  is 
to  be  attributed  to  various  causes ;  for  Uie  most  part 
to  military  despotism  ;  in  some  cases,  to  Uie  honours 
paid  to  superior  ability,  or  to  Uie  guardians  of  the 
mysteries  of  religion.  The  priestly  nobility  of  Uie 
remotest  antiquity  lias  everywhere  yielded  to  the 
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superiority  of  military  chieftains.  The  caste  of  the 
lira  ruins  in  India  has  surrendered  its  power  to  the 
cute  of  the  Ketri,  though  the  rulers  on  the  islands 
of  the  Indian  archipelago  are  even  now  obliged  to 
pay  the  greatest  respect  to  the  descendants  of  the 
elder  nobility,  over  whom  they  exercise  unlimited 
power. — See  Crawford's  History  of  the  Indian  archi- 
pelago (Loudon,  1820,  iii.  33).  Among  the  ancient 
Germun  tribes,  which  gave  its  present  form  to  modern 
Europe,  only  obscure  traces  of  hereditary  nobility 
are  found,  which,  in  later  periods,  was  generally 
established  throughout  that  continent.  Many  of 
them  seem,  Iwwever,  to  have  recognised  one  riding 
family,  as  the  Saxuns,  Danes,  and  Normans  the 
family  of  Odin  ;  the  Visigoths  that  of  Balth ;  the 
Ostrogoths  that  of  Ainal ;  the  Bavarians  that  of 
Agitating.  These  families  seem  to  have  stood  in 
the  same  relation  to  their  nations  as  the  Iucas  to  the 
Peruvians ;  for  their  founders  (the  Attn)  so  much 
excelled  the  mass  of  the  people,  and  conferred  such 
great  benefits  upon  them,  that  a  divine  origin  was 
attributed  tn  them,  and  their  descendants  were,  on 
tins  account,  honoured  during  many  ages.  Besides 
these,  no  other  hereditary  nobility  existed  among  the 
Franks,  Saxons,  Normans,  Danes,  Swedes,  and  most 
of  the  other  nations  of  the  North.  The  Athelings  of 
the  Saxons  are  exclusively  members  of  the  reigning 
house,  and  the  same  name  frequently  denotes  only 
the  successors  to  the  throne.  The  Attfruxtivues  and 
Lendes  (Liti)  of  the  Franks  ;  the  /Jegetui  \  Thaini, 
Tkaui,  Thegnas,  &c )  of  the  Saxons ;  the  Hirdmans 
and  Dingwans  of  the  Danes  and  Normans,  are  not 
noblemen,  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  but 
merely  the  successors  of  the  prince's  companions, 
described  by  Tacitus,  and  have  gradually  usurped  a 
hereditary  rank  by  the  later  addition  of  feudal 
poverty.  The  dignities  of  the  counts  of  the  Franks, 
the  aldermen  and  great  thanes  of  Britain,  as  also  of 
the  jarts  (in  England  Eorlaa)  of  Denmark,  were 
arceviible  to  every  one  distinguished  by  merit,  and 
favoured  by  fortune.  In  France  and  Germany,  the 
first  hereditary  nobility  begins  with  the  downfall  of 
the  Carlovingian  dynasty ;  in  England,  with  the 
conquest  of  the  Normans,  in  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
eetuuries ;  and  was  afterwards  spread  over  all 
Europe ;  for,  since  that  time,  dignities,  as  well  as 
lands  have  become  hereditary.  Under  various 
tonus  and  combinations,  the  nobles  of  the  first  rank 
(a*  princes,  counts,  and  lords),  together  with  the 
warriors  (consisting  of  knights  bound  to  do  service 
in  war  and  at  the  court),  which  latter  were  not 
always  considered  as  perfectly  free,  were  distin- 
gucdied  from  the  peasants  and  common  citizens,  who 
were  bound  to  perform  the  common  laborious  ser- 
ine e*.  These  latter,  however,  are  not  to  be  con- 
sidered altogether  in  the  light  of  bondmen.  The 
further  progress  of  these  civil  distinctions,  and  their 


relations  to  the  people,  took  a  very  different  course 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe.  In  England, 
Smtland,  Spain,  and  to  some  extent  in  Italy,  the 
higher  nobility,  attached  to  the  titles  of  lords  and 
barons,  defended  only  to  the  eldest  son.  The 
younger  sons,  even  in  case  of  preferment  in  civil 
life  (their  rank  in  England  is  established  by  law), 
belong  essentially  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  They  I 
engaee  in  various  kinds  of  business;  they  not  only 
devote  themselves  to  the  clerical  profession,  and  to 
military  service,  but  become  lawyers,  merchants, 
proprietors  of  manufactures,  &c.  In  England,  here-  j 
ditary  nobility,  including  various  classes  of  titles,  j 
«.  g.  those  of  dukes,  marquises,  earls,  viscounts,  and 
barons,  (see  England)  is  rattier  more  personal.  There 
are  also  feudal  tenures  merely  titular,  to  which  cer- 
tain privileges  and  honours  are  attached,  the  free 
of  which  is  allowed  to  every  proprietor;  wit 


the  proprietor  does  not  belong  to  the  nobility,  unless 
he  is  raised  to  this  distinction  by  a  special  patent. 
In  Spain  and  Italy,  on  the  other  band,  the  same  rank 
(that  of  the  tiiuladot,  princes,  dukes,  marquises,  and 
counts)  depends,  in  a  greater  measure,  upon  property; 
for  tliese  titles,  though  sometimes  conferred  by  the 
monarchs,  are  mostly  connected  with  estates,  and 
often  attached  to  very  small  fiefs.  Hence  the  multi- 
tude of  counts  in  Upper  Italy,  the  eonti  di  terra 
ferma  of  Venice  in  former  times.  The  distinguished 
Spanish  families  collect,  in  this  manner,  a  great  num- 
ber of  such  titles,  which  constitute  an  object  of  their 
pride.  They  are  called  gorras  (caps),  and  sometimes 
amount  to  four  or  five  hundred.  In  France,  this  rank 
is  common  to  all  the  members  of  the  noble  family. 
The  rights  of  the  peerage,  and  the  feudal  estates, 
however,  descended,  even  before  the  revolution,  only 
to  the  eldest  son ;  and  the  younger  sons  were  obliged 
to  seek  their  fortune  either  in  the  army  or  the  church. 
Every  meaner  employment,  even  mercantile  business, 
was  followed  by  the  loss  of  nobility.  The  nobility  of 
England  has  never  risen  to  sovereignty,  except  that 
some  provinces  which  formerly  were  domains  of 
princes  of  the  royal  family  (as  Lancaster,  Corn- 
wall), and  some  viscounties  (Durham,  Chester,  the 
isle  of  Ely,  and  especially  the  isle  of  Man,  belonging 
to  the  duke  of  Athol),  enjoyed,  as  counties  palatine, 
so  called,  •subordinate  rights  of  government.  The 
sovereignty  connected  with  the  ancient  fiefs  of  the 
French  princes — as  the  dukedoms  of  Normandy, 
Bretagne,  Gwenne,  Burgundy ;  the  counties  of 
Toulouse,  Champagne,  Flanders ;  and  the  territories 
of  Dauphine,  Provence,  Franche-Comte,  Veualssin, 
&c. — took  its  rise  at  a  very  early  period,  and  bad 
already  become  complete,  when  Hugh  Capet  as- 
cended the  throne.  But  France  was  fortunate  enough 
to  unite,  by  degrees,  all  these  extensive  fiefs  with  the 
crown,  so  that  only  a  few  small  sovereignties  (as  the 
princedoms  of  Bouillon,  Dombes,  Orange,  Avignon, 
and  Venaissin,&c.)  and  have  maintained  themselves  a* 
such  to  more  recent  periods.  In  the  age  of  Louis  IX. , 
appeals  from  the  courts  of  the  barons  to  the  supreme 
courts  of  the  king  and  parliaments  were  introduced, 
and  were  followed  by  a  gradual  extension  of  the 
king's  authority  over  the  territories  of  the  barons  ; 
and  finally,  under  the  reign  of  Louis  XI II,,  the 
power  of  the  grandees  was  completely  destroyed  by 
Richelieu.  The  course  which  the  nobility  took  in 
Germany  was  different  Here  the  ancient  dukes  of 
Saxony,  Bavaria,  Franoonia,  Suabia,  Lotharingia, 
and,  next  to  them,  the  margraves  in  the  east  and 
north  of  the  German  empire,  obtained,  at  the  same 
time  as  in  France,  the  rights  of  sovereignty ;  and  the 
title  of  count  became  partly  hereditary,  partly  an 
appendage  to  the  ecclesiaslical  establishment*.  The 
emperors  succeeded  in  annihilating  these  ancient 
principalities,  but  profited  little  by  it,  for  new  sover- 
eignties soon  took  the  places  of  the  ancient  duke- 
doms, inferior  in  sise  and  power,  but  equal  to  them 
in  the  extent  of  their  rights  and  privileges.  The 
greater  number  of  the  courts  assumed  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  and  a  vast  number  of  ruling  families 
thus  sprang  up  in  Germany,  and  formed  a  ruling 
order  of  nobility,  in  which  not  only  the  rank,  but  also 
the  property,  was  hereditary,  and  became  the  common 
inheritance  of  the  whole  family.  One  principle  in 
this  system  is  peculiar  to  Uie  German  states,  which 
was  never  established  in  any  other  country  of  Europe, 
namely,  that  the  mother  must  be  of  equal  rank  with 
the  father,  in  order  to  place  her  children  in  the  full 
possession  of  their  father's  rights.  Many  even 
princely  families,  as  Baden,  Anhalt,  &c,  have  trans- 
gressed this  principle  ;  but  others  adhered  to  it  with 


great  strictness.  The  same  principle  has  been  ex- 
tended to  the  lower  class  of  the  German  nobility. 
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In  their  case,  however,  it  affects  only  the  enjoyment 
ot  certain  privileges  common  to  the  whole  body  of 
nobility — privileges  by  which  the  German  nobility  is 
more  strictly  distinguished  from  the  middle  classes 
of  freemen  than  that  of  any  other  country.    In  the 
rest  of  Euroie,  not  even  the  highest  class  of  nobilitv 
recognises  this  principle.     In  France,  the  royal 
alone  affords  no  example  of  a  marriage  contracted 
with  persons  of  a  lower  rank,  though  the  law  would 
not  have  interfered.  The  legitimated  branches  of  the 
royal  family,  the  offspring  of  mistresses,  the  princes 
of  Vre ndome,  Verneuit,  Vermandois,  Maine,  Toulouse, 
Pcnthicvrc,  &c,  which  are  now  extinct,  Louis  XIV. 
did  not  hesitate,  in  his  will,  to  recognise  as  capable 
of  succession  to  the  French  throne,  in  spite  of  their 
descent,  not  merely  from  parents  of  unequal  rank, 
but  eveu  from  an  illegitimate  connexion  ;  and  the 
same  right  could  never  have  been  contested  in  regard 
to  children  of  a  legitimate  connexion  between  parents 
of  unequal  rank.    In  the  noble  families  of  France, 
the  rank  of  the  mother  was  likewise  of  no  conse- 
quence ;  the  whole  importance  of  the  family  rested 
on  the  lineage  of  the  father.    The  same  is  the  case 
in  England,  where  intermarriages  between  the  fa- 
milies of  respectable  citizens  (merchants,  bankers, 
brewers,  advocates,  &c.)  and  the  highest  nobility  are 
not  uncommon.    Thus  the  wife  of  the  celebrated 
Whitbread,  speaker  in  parliament,  and  citisen  and 
brewer  of  Umdon,  was  a  sister  of  earl  Grey.  The 
first  wife  of  king  James  II.  was  the  daughter  of  chan- 
cellor Hyde,  who  afterwards  became  earl  of  Claren- 
don ;  and  her  daughters,  Mary  and  Anne,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  of  Kngland.    Similar  examples  may  be 
found  in  other  countries.    In  Germany  alone,  the 
interests  of  the  kindred  of  princes,  as  well  as  the  ex- 
clusive claims  of  the  nobility  to  the  chapters  and  pre- 
bends of  the  ecclesiastical  orders,  have  produced 
those  rigid  principles  above-mentioi.ed.  Germany 
is  likewise  the  only  country  which  affords  an  exam- 
ple of  a  select  nobility  composed  of  reigning  families 
and  princes,  who,  besides  the  right  of  sovereignty 
over  their  own  territories,  had  a  part  in  the  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  by  their  seat  and  vote  in  the 
diet,  or,  at  least,  a  share  in  the  collective  vote  of  the 
prelates,  or  of  the  four  bodies  of  counts.    For  some 
rights  of  sovereignty  belonged  also  to  the  knights  of 
the  empire,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  select  nobility. 
The  limits  of  this  select  nobility  were  extremely  un- 
certain and  contested,  though  very  important  to  be 
settled,  on  account  of  the  restrictions  on  the  marriage 
of  its  members.    The  rank  of  the  select  nobility  was 
partly  personal,  partly  hereditary.    The  former  was 
attached  to  ecclesiastical  princes,  bishops,  and  ab- 
bots, many  of  whom  were,  at  the  same  time,  actual 
sovereigns  ;  but  many  possessed  only  the  dignity  of 
princes  of  the  empire,  without  the  rights  of  sove- 
reignty. In  most  of  these  ecclesiastical  principalities, 
die  German  nobility  had  excluded  untitled  men  of 
learning  and  talent,  against  the  will  of  the  pope, 
and  his  express  order,  promulgated  in  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (article  v.,  section  17).     The  highest 
degree  of  hereditary  nobility  was  peculiar  to  the 
families  of  the  princes  and  counts  of  the  empire, 
and  confined  to  Germany.      It  is   true  many 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  English  families  had 
the  title  of  princes,  dukes,  and  marquises  (English 
dukes  and  marquises  are  also  called  princes  in  official 
documents),  but  the  German  princes  considered  few 
of  them  as  their  equals.    To  this  class  belong,  in 
France,  Uiose  six  foreign  families  which  enjoyed  at 
the  French  courts  the  rights  of  princes  Grangers,  on 
account  of  their  relationship  will)  sovereign  houses, 
or  on  account  of  their  descent  from  former  sovereigns 
of  Bretagne  and  Aquitania.  These  families  in  France 
were  those  of  Lotharingia,  Savoy,  Griroaldi  (princes 


of  Monaco),  Koliau.  Latour  d'Auvergne  (dukes  ati<l 
princes  of  Bouillon).  Some  Polish  families  belong 
also  to  this  class,  as  the  Radiivills,  Csartoriskis,  &<*. 
In  Sweden  and  Denmark,  a  select  nobility  of  thi* 
kind  lias  never  existed.  Though  many  German  fa- 
milies of  this  rank  have  lost  their  sovereignly,  yet 
the  act  of  the  German  confederation  lias  conceded  to 
them  the  highest  rank  of  nobility,  equal  to  that  of 
the  sovereign  houses.  There  was  still  a  strict  dis- 
tinction in  Germany  between  the  ancient  princes,  who 
had  risen  to  this  dignity  before  15&),  and  those  of  a 
more  recent  date.  The  more,  however,  the  power  »>i 
the  German  principalities  increased,  the  more  the 
importance  of  the  nobility  decreased.  On  this  ac- 
count, a  society  was  formed  in  1815,  called  Che  chain 
of  nobility,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  and  promoting 
the  interests  of  the  nobles;  but  it  met  with  littli* 
success.  The  British  nobility,  composing  the  house 
of  lords,  consists  of  five  ranks:  duke,  marquis,  earl, 
viscount,  baron.  The  nobility  in  France  is  designat- 
ed by  the  title  pere*  de  France ;  for  both  the  ancient 
nnd  modern  titles  of  nobility,  as  prince,  due,  marquis, 
cvwtc,  vicomte,  baron,  occur  also  without  peerage. 
The  lower  nobility  (gentry  in  Britain),  considered  a* 
a  separate  rank,  is  of  later  origin.  In  Britain,  every 
one  belongs  to  it  who  does  not  engage  in  any  menu 
employment,  and,  for  litis  reason,  is  entitled  to  the 
appellation  esquire,  and  a  coat  of  arms.  In  Spain, 
any  one  may  call  himself  hidalgo  whose  ancestors 
have  not  been  engaged  in  mean  employments ;  and 
in  France  this  dignity  was  connected  wifli  many  even 
insignificant  offices,  and,  of  course,  very  easily  ob- 
tained. Great  importance  was,  however,  attached  to 
ancient  nobility,  that  is,  nobility  which  could  not  l><* 
traced  to  its  origin.  Nobility  of  400  years'  duration 
was  requisite  for  a  presentation  at  court.  The  Stor. 
thing  of  Norway,  as  was  mentioned  ntwve,  abolished 
nobility  in  1821.  The  Russian  nobility,  though  its 
origin  is  not  directly  derived  from  the  German  tribes, 
has  appropriated  to  itself  all  its  degrees  and  titles. 
(See  Russia).  In  Livonia  and  Ksthonia,  the  ancient 
nobility,  founded  on  conquest,  is,  as  yet,  in  existence. 
The  dominion  of  the  Russian  nobility  over  their 
peasants  gives  a  political  importance  to  this  rank, 
though  destitute  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty. 

Nobility  was  very  early  conferred  by  patent.  As 
soon  as  the  nobles  had  assumed  the  character  of  » 
distinct  rank  in  the  state,  the  inouarchs  also  availed 
themselves  of  their  right  of  conferring  degrees  of 
nobility,  and  insisted  upon  the  principle  that,  in  a 
monarchy,  no  privilege,  could  be  more  ancient,  or 
could  have  any  other  origin,  than  tiie  prerogative  of 
the  monarch  himself.  Philip  III.,  therefore,  first 
began  (1270)  to  grant  charters  of  nobility  iu  France, 
and  Germany  soon  followed  Itis  example.  The  de- 
grees of  the  lower  nobility  in  Germany  were,  1.  Tim 
title  ton;  2.  Edler  von;  3.  Ritter ;  4.  Dannerhrrr; 
5.  Freyherr;  0.  Count.  Their  privileges  were  ori- 
ginally of  little  importance  ;  but,  in  several  countries, 
ihey  were  enlarged  to  a  considerable  extent  by  law, 
as  well  as  by  custom  and  practice.  They  enjoyed 
immunity  from  taxes,  and  an  exclusive  right  to  the 
highest  public  offices,  especially  in  the  army.  The 
must  important  of  these  privileges  have,  in  modem 
times,  either  been  limited  or  entirely  abolished,  be- 
cause they  were  inconsistent  with  justice,  and  an  ob- 
stacle, to  the  prosperity  of  the  state.  The  French 
revolution  first  deprived  the  nobles  of  that  country  of 
their  oppressive  privileges  and  exclusive  rights,  as 
tltat  of  jurisdiction,  &c.  (decree,  of  August  4,  1789); 
and,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  feudal  system  by  a 
number  of  laws,  the  decree  of  June  19,  1790,  abo- 
lished hereditary  rank  entirely.  The  senate  under 
Napoleon  (August  »4,  ISOfi),  and  the  decree  of  March 
|  I,  isos.  trave  rise  to  a  new  hereditary  nobility,  «i.u 
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the  titles  cif  princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  aiul  che- 
valiers, which  descended,  however,  only  to  the  eldest 
son.  After  the  restoration  of  the  bourbons,  the  an- 
cient nobility  reclaimed  their  former  right*  and  privi- 
leges.* Thus  nobility  lias  again  been  generally  in- 
troduced into  all  the  states  of  Europe  except  Norway, 
where  the  Storthing  has  abolished  it  by  the  three 
N  jccessive  decrees  of  1815,  1818,  and  1821.  The 
king,  indeed,  was  unable  to  prevent  it;  but,  on  the 
principle  of  conforming  the  social  system  of  his 

0  'tintry  to  the  civil  organization  of  the  neighbouring 
states,  he  proposed  the  establishment  of  a  new  here- 
ditary nobility,  which  should  be  conferred  by  the 
king  on  persons  who  had  benefited  their  country,  and 
which  siiould  descend  to  the  eldest  son.  But  the 
Storthing  rejected  the  proposal,  because  it  was  against 
the  twettty-afth  article  of  the  constitution  of  1814, 
which  declares  that  no  hereditary  privileges,  personal 
or  real,  can  be  conferred  on  any  native  of  Norway. 

NOBLE  ;  an  ancient  money  of  uccount,  containing 
ms  shillings  and  eightpence. 

NODE ;  the  point  where  the  orbit  of  a  planet  in- 
tersects the  ecliptic. 

NOLA  ;  a  town  near  Naples,  in  Lavora,  said  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Etrurians  before  Rome,  thir. 
teen  miles  east  of  Naples  ;  Ion.  14°  20'  E.  ;  lat  40° 
53  N. ;  population,  8830 ;  bishop's  see.  It  was  once 
a  Roman  colouy,  rich  and  flourishing,  and  is  yet  a 
handsome  town.  The  silk  spun  in  the  neighbourhood 
is  much  esteemed.  Bells  are  said  to  have  been  first 
made  here,  and  here  Augustus  died.  Near  it  Hanni- 
bal was  twice  defeated  by  Marcellus. 

NOLLEKINS,  JosF.ru,  an  English  sculptor,  born 
in  Ixiodon  in  1737,  was  the  son  of  a  painter,  was 
placed  early  under  Scheemakers,  and,  in  1759  and 

1  TtiO,  gained  premiums  from  the  society  of  arts.  He 
subsequently  repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  a  gold  medal  from  the  Roman 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture.  He  remained 
wine  years  at  Rome,  during  which  time  he  executed 
the  busts  of  many  Englishmen  of  distinction,  and 
returned  in  1 770.  Nollekins  was  chiefly  distinguished 
by  his  careful  and  accurate  imitation  of  nature,  and 
by  the  absence  of  any  peculiarity  of  manner.  His 
Venus  with  the  Sandal  is  esteemed  his  principal  ideal 
production ;  but  his  professional  reputation  rests  prin- 
cipally upon  his  busts.    He  died.  April  23,  1823  

See  Smith's  Xollekms  and  hit  Timet  (2  vols.,  8vo, 
1828). 

NOLLE  PROSEQUI  is  a  stoppnge  of  proceedings 
by  a  plaintiff",  and  is  an  acknowledgment  that  he  has 
no  cause  of  action. 

NOLLET,  Johv  Antoink  ;  a  distinguished  culti- 
vator of  natural  philosophy  and  natural  history,  born 
at  Pimbre,  near  Noyon,  1700,  of  poor  parents.  He 
received  his  first  instruction  at  Clermont  and  Beuu- 
vais,  and  then  went  to  Paris,  where  he  became  ulti- 
mate with  Reaumur,  Dufuy,  Duhamel,  and  Jussieu. 
In  1738.  count  Maurepas  first  established  a  professor- 
slop  of  experimental  physics  for  Nollet,  who  was  also 
made  member  of  several  scientific  societies.  To  ex- 
u-nd  his  acquaintance  with  science,  he  went  to  Eng- 
land and  Italy.  In  1744,  he  was  appointed  to  instruct 
tike  dauphin  in  experimental  physics  at  Versailles.  He 
employed  himself  particularly  in  experiments  on  elec- 
tricity. Nollet  died  at  Paris,  1770.  His  works  are 
principally  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences 
at  Paris.  His  treatise  on  the  Hearing  of  Fish  is  par- 
ticularly esteemed.      He  also  wrote  Lecons  tie 


♦  In  a  6ot«  nnr  th*  eod  «f  rhiptir  ix.  of  the  d<-  Pradt'.i 
/.'  Europe  aprit  te  Confront  An  la-ihapt'U,  it  )•>  «Ut>*<i  tliat. 
"  brtnr*  lb*  rpvMluuni:,  thr  number  of  m.bl*  families  in  France 
d*5  D<*  carerd  17,500.  KcrKonintr  Ave  individual*  to  a  family. 
»!.-»<■  mitflit  hatf.'  tHNrn  about  !D,<km  n<»bl»K.  "i  h*  di»*>n-r»  of 
t>  frvduiioD  mint  h*v«  redtir»-<J  thi-ro  t«       than  :• 


P/ti/tiuitf  experhnenlale  (Amsterdam,  1754,  4  vo!<  , 
!2iuo),  and  L Art  des  Experiences  (Amsterdam, 
1770,  3  vols.,  12mo). 

NOMADS  (from  the  Greek)  ;  Iribes  without  fixed 
habitations,  generally  engaged  in  the  tending  and 
raising  of  cattle,  and  changing  their  abode  as  inclina- 
tion prompts.  But  landed  properly  and  agriculture 
are  the  chief  supports  of  a  permanent  civilisation,  so 
that  the  nomads  are  far  behind  agriculturists  iu  this 
respect.  Nomadic  tribes  are  seldom  found  to  quit 
their  wandering  life,  until  they  are  compelled  to  do 
so  by  being  surrounded  by  tribes  in  settled  habita- 
tions, or  unless  they  can  make  themselves  masters  of 
the  settlements  of  a  civilised  nation.  But  this  change 
commonly  takes  place  by  degrees.  Some  of  the 
greatest  revolutions  iu  history  have  been  effected  by 
these  wandering  tribes.  North  Africa,  the  interior 
of  North  and  South  America,  and  the  northern  and 
middle  parts  of  Asia,  are  still  occupied  by  nomads'. 
Different  tribes,  however,  possess  different  degrees 
of  civilisation.  Some  are  little  better  than  bands  of 
robbers. 

NOMENCLATOR  was,  with  the  Romans,  a  ser- 
vant, who,  at  great  festivals,  informed  the  guests  of 
the  name  and  ingredients  of  the  dishes— not  n  bad 
fashion.  There  were  more  important  nomenclature, 
whose  business  it  was  to  attend  candidates  for  public, 
offices,  and  suggest  to  them  the  names  of  the  persons 
whom  they  met,  that  they  might  be  able  to  address 
them  familiarly,  and  thus  obtain  popularity.  Those 
Romans  who  possessed  very  many  slaves,  had  one 
nomenclator,  who  knew  the  names  of  all  of  them. 

NOMINALISTS,  in  dialectics.  A  clear  view  <.f 
nominalism  depends  upon  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  scholastic  philosophy.  Charlemagne  had  estab- 
lished schools  (schola)  for  the  education  and  formation 
of  clergymen,  in  which  the  (so  called)  seven  liberal 
arts  (the  trwium  and  quadririum)  were  taught.  As 
in  those  times  research  and  speculation  were  not 
allowed  to  go  beyond  the  dogmas  of  the  church, 
philosophy,  or  rather  dialectics,  applied  itself  only  to 
theology.  It  was  at  first  enthralled  by  the  fetters  of 
the  schools,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  the  fear  of 
the  imputation  of  heresy.  Thus  originated,  in  the 
limited  field  to  which  the  human  mind  was  confined, 
a  system  of  dialectics,  which  sought  satisfaction  iu 
logical  subtleties  and  empty  forms,  but  which,  how- 
ever, tended  m  licit  to  exercise  the  acuteness  of  the 
European  nations.  A  great  schism  in  scholastic 
philosophy  was  caused  by  (the  so  called)  nominalism, 
the  founder  of  which  was  John  Roscellin,  canon  of 
Compiegue,  who  maintained,  among  other  doctrines 
then  considered  heresies,  that  all  general  ideas  are 
mere  words,  nomina,  names  {flatus  rocis).  The 
Realists  (from  res,  thing),  on  the  other  hand,  main 
tained,  that  general  ideas  are  not  formed  by  the 
understanding,  but  are  founded  iu  reality  in  die 
objects  themselves ;  are,  in  fact,  the  essence  ol 
the  things  themselves.  The  doctrine  of  Roscellin 
was  condemned  at  Soissons,  1002,  and  the  realists, 
who  disagreed  among  themselves  only  upon  some 
unimportant  points,  became  the  predominating  school. 
But  in  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the 
dispute  of  the  nominalists  and  the  realists  was  revived 
by  the  English  Franciscan  William  of  Occam,  a 
scholar  of  the  famous  Duns  Scotus  (who  taught  at 
Paris);  in  such  it  way  that  the  nominalists  were  at 
length  victorious.  The  philosophical  adversaries 
gave  vent  to  their  feelings,  in  the  spirit  of  the  time, 
by  blows.  (See  IVIsraeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature.) 
Among  the  supjiorlers  of  nominalism  should  be  men 
tioned  the  celebrated  John  Buridan  of  Belhuiic 
(1350),  Robert  Holcot  (died  1349),  Gregory  of  Hi 
mini  (died  i:i58),  Henry  of  Oyta,  Henry  of  Hess,;, 
(died  I :;«>:),  Nicholas  Mresmiu*  (died  i:J8?).  Matthew 
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of  Cracow  (died  1410),  Gabriel  Blel  (died  1495) 
The  nominalists  were,  indeed,  often  persecuted  (in 
Paris.  1339,  1340,  1409,  1473) ;  but  they  gradually 
gained  the  ascendency  in  the  universities  of  France 
as  well  as  in  Germany.  Tliey  are  memorable  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  in  the  middle  ages,  since  from 
them  proceeded  a  spirit  of  more  liberal  investigation 
independent  of  dogmatic  theology — a  spirit  which 
opened  the  way  to  the  higlier  philosophy  of  tuhse- 
qitent  times. 

NON,  Jkas  Claude  Richard  dk  Saikt,  member 
of  the  academy  of  painting  and  sculpture  at  Paris, 
born  1727,  died  at  Paris,  November  25,  1791 .  He  is 
known  for  bis  Voyage  pittoresaue  de  Maples  et  de 
Sidle  (1782 — 86,  5  vols.,  fol.),  which  is  principally 
esteemed  for  the  (417)  plates,  fie  himself  etched 
with  much  ability.  Besides  the  engravings  published 
with  his  travels,  he  also  published  a  number  of  en- 
gravings from  antiques  and  works  of  Le  Prince, 
I  toucher,  and  Fragonard.   See  Den  on. 

NON,  or  NUN.    See  Aiger. 

NON-ACTIV1TV,  Principle  or,  in  the  law  of 
nations.   See  Neutrality. 

NON  COMPOS  MENTIS.  A  distinction  is  made 
between  an  idiot  and  a  person  tion  compos  mentis, 
the  former  being  constitutionally  destitute  of  reason, 
the  latter  deprived  of  that  with  which  tie  was  natu- 
rally endowed.  Hut,  to  niBiiy  purposes,  the  law 
makes  no  distinction  between  the  two.  It  is  a  gener- 
al maxim  of  the  law  tliat  a  person  not  possessed  of 
reason  cannot  bind  himself  by  contract,  for  he  is 
incapable  of  giving  that  consent  which  is  the  founda- 
tion of  all  obligation.  And  it  makes  no  difference, 
in  this  respect,  whether  the  incapacity  arises  from  a 
temporary  mental  alienation  or  a  natural  idiocy,  except 
that  in  the  latter  case  the  act  of  an  idiot  is  absolutely 
void,  when  as  that  of  a  lunatic  is  only  voidable  at 
the  election  of  the  insane  person  or  his  guardian.  A 
maxim  was  formerly  supposed  to  have  crept  into  the 
Kngltsh  law,  which,  in  some  degree,  deprived  per- 
sons, subject  to  temporary  insanity,  of  the  advantage 
of  the  doctrine,  that  they  could  not  bind  themselves 
by  contract  while  in  this  state.  This  innxim  was, 
that  no  one  should  be  permitted  to  stultify  himself, 
that  is,  to  say  that  when  be  made  such  a  deed  or 
contract,  he  was  bereft  of  bis  reason ;  for,  said  the 
judges,  when  a  defendant  made  this  plea,  bow  can 
you  remember  that  you  were  non  campus  mentis  t 
Sir  William  Blackstone  exposes  the  absurdity  of  this 
maxim,  which  was  adopted,  says  Mr  Fonbiaoque. 
"  in  defiance  of  natural  justice  and  the  universal 
practice  of  all  civilised  nations  of  the  world."  The 
maxim  has  been  disregarded  by  English  judges  in 
some  cases,  and  there  is  no  recent  evidence  of  its 
lieing  now  considered  a  part  of  the  English  law. 
Another  very  material  consideration  respecting  per- 
sons destitute  of  reason,  is  the  custody  and  treatment 
of  them,  which  very  naturally  belong  to  their  relatives; 
but  it  would  be  totally  unsafe  to  leave  them  absolutely 
to  determine  when  any  one  is  insane.  It  very  fre- 
quently happens,  indeed,  that  Uie  relatives  or  friends 
of  a  person  deranged,  restrain  and  confine  him  with- 
out any  intervention  of  a  magistrate,  or  any  legal 
process  for  determining  the  fact  of  his  mental  aliena- 
tion ;  and  instances  have  occurred  of  the  greatest 
cruelty  and  abuse  practised  under  pretence  that  the 
subject  of  them  was  non  compos  mentis ;  and  the  oc- 
riirrence  has  been  made  the  foundation  of  incidents 
hi  fictitious  narratives.  Such  abuses  do  not  take 
place,  however,  from  a  want  of  provision  in  the  laws 
to  protect  the  individual  from  them  ;  for  any  person 
under  arrest  and  detention  for  any  crime  whatever, 
lias  a  right  to  be  brought  before  a  magistrate  on  a  I 
writ  of  habeas  corpus,  that  the  cause  of  his  restraint  I 
may  be  inquired  into.    This  process  affords  an  imme- 1 


diate  remedy,  if  any  one  takes  sufficient  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  the  person  detained  to  make  applica- 
tion for  it  in  his  behalf.  Besides  this  remedy,  the 
laws  of  some  states  provide  a  precautionary  process, 
whereby  the  fact  of  mental  incapacity  or  alienation 
is  previously  inquired  into  before  personal  restraint  is 
permitted,  and,  in  general,  such  previous  proceedings 
must  be  had  in  order  to  take  from  any  person  the  ma- 
nagement of  his  property. 

NON-CONDUCTOR.  See  Calorie  and  Electri- 
city. 

NON-CONFORMISTS;  those  who  refuse  to  join 
the  established  church  in  England.  The  name  was 
at  first  particularly  applied  to  those  clergymen  who 
were  ejected  from  their  livings  by  the  act  of  unifor- 
mity in  1662.  Their  number  was  about  2000.  The 
act  required  that  every  clergyman  should  be  reor- 
dained ,  it  he  had  before  received  episcopal  ordination ; 
should  declare  his  assent  to  every  thing  contained  in 
the  book  of  Common  Prayer ;  take  the  oath  of  ca- 
nonical obedience ;  abjure  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant ;  and  renounce  the  principle  of  taking  arms 
against  the  king.  All  the  royal  promises  of  tolera- 
tion and  of  indulgence  to  tender  consciences  were 
thus  eluded  and  broken.  The  Presbyterians,  Inde- 
pendents, &c.,  refused  to  conform,  and  were  exposed 
to  the  most  cruel  persecutions.  By  the  five  mile  act 
(1 6(i5),  it  was  enacted  that  no  dissenting  teacher,  who 
would  not  take  the  oath  above-mentioned,  should 
approach  within  five  miles  of  any  corporation,  or  of 
any  place  where  he  had  preached  after  the  act  of 
oblivion ;  this  act  was  intended  to  deprive  them  of 
all  means  of  subsistence.  Other  acts  of  a  similar 
character  were  passed;  but,  on  the  accession  of 
William  III.,  these  penalties  and  disabilities  were 
removed  by  the  toleration  act.  Some  of  these  op- 
pressive provisions  were  revived  during  the  reign  of 
queen  Anne,  but  were  finally  repealed  in  1718.  The 
name  Nonconformists,  in  consequence  of  this  change 
of  circumstances,  gave  way  to  that  of  Dissenters. 
The  chief  dissenting  sects  are  the  presbyterians, 
independents,  baptists,  quakers,  mediodists,  and  uni- 
tarians, the  catholics  not  being  commonly  compre- 
hended under  this  term.  (See  Catholic  Emancipation). 
The  statute  63d  Geo.  III.,  c.  60,  repeals  so  much  of 
former  acts  as  excepted  persons  denying  the  Trinity 
from  the  benefit  of  the  toleration  act,  or  imposed! 
penalties  on  such  persons.  Protestant  dissenters 
were  thus  at  least  practically  delivered  from  penal 
restrictions  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  The 
repeal  of  the  corporation  and  test  acts  in  1828,  re- 
moved the  civil  disabilities  under  which  they  had 
previously  been  placed.  The  prolestant  dissenters 
are  estimated  to  be  at  least  one- half  of  the  popula- 
tion.   See  Ecclesiastical  Establishments,  Puritans. 

NONES.    See  Calendar. 

NON-Jl  RORS.    See  Jacobites. 

NONNUS ;  a  later  Greek  poet,  who  lived,  accord- 
ing to  some,  in  the  beginning,  according  to  others,  at 
the  end,  of  the  fifth  century.  He  was  born  at  Pano- 
polta.  in  Egypt.  lie  is  the  author  of  a  poem  entitled 
Dionysiaca,  in  forty-eight  books,  in  which  the  expe- 
dition of  Bacchus  (Dionysus)  to  India  is  described. 
The  style  is  inflated  and  prolix ;  the  descriptions  go 
too  much  into  detail ;  the  epithets  are  often  unneces- 
sarily accumulated  and  far-fetclted ;  but  the  versifi- 
cation is  good,  and  the  toue  is  animated.  Nonnus  also 
wrote  a  paraphrase,  in  verse,  of  the  gospel  of  St 
John,  which  may  serve  as  a  commentary,  being  very 
perspicuous,  though  not  very  poetical. 

NONOTE,  Clacde  Francois,8  Jesuit,  member  of 
the  academy  of  Besancon,  born  1711,  devoted  him- 
self principally  to  ecclesiastical  history  and  to  theo- 
logy, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  Errenrs  de 
Voltaire  (Avignon,  1762.  2  vols. ;  5th  edition,  177«\ 
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''.'mo),  which  display  much  learning,  anil  are  written 
in  a  moderate  tone.  His  purpose  is  to  correct  the 
and  false  statements,  made  partly  from  igno- 
,  partly  from  prejudice,  by  Voltaire,  in  his  Es- 
*ai  tvr  let  Mansrs  et  i' Esprit  ties  Nation* ;  but  Vol- 
taire overpowered  bim  by  his  wit.  Nonote  died  at 
Hesanson,  September  3, 1793. — See  (Euvrts  de  CAbbi 
Sttnote  (liesancoo,  1818,  7  vols.) 
NONPAREIL  ;  a  sort  of  amaU  printing  type ;  as, 

Uk  example,  »  k  e. 

NONSUIT.  Where  a  person  has  commenced  an 
action,  and,  at  the  trial,  fails  in  bis  evidence  to  sup- 
port H,  or  has  brought  a  wrong  action,  be  is  non- 
Miited.  There  is  this  advantage  attending  a  nonsuit, 
ib&t  the  plaintiff,  though  he  pays  costs,  may  nftcr- 
w^nis  bring  another  action  for  the  same  cause,  which 
lie  cannot  do  after  a  verdict  against  him. 

NOOAHIVA,  or  NOOKAHWA.    See  /Vashmg. 


NOOTKA  SOUND  ;  a  bay  of  the  North  Pacific 
<h-»hii,  on  the  western  coast  of  North  America,  dis- 
covered by  captain  Cook  in  1778 ;  Ion.  126°  36'  W.j 
Lat.  49*  35'  N.  The  sound  embraces  several  islands. 
The  water  is  from  forty-seven  to  ninety  fathoms  deep. 
There  are  many  anchoring  places  and  good  harhours. 
The  shores  are  inhabited  by  Indians,  and  the  bind  is 
hilly.  The  climate  is  much  milder  than  in  the  same 
taut ode  on  the  eastern  coast 

NORDENEI,  or  NORDERNEY  ;  a  small  bland 
on  the  coast  of  East  Friesland,  to  which  there  is  a 
foot-path  from  the  continent  at  low  tide.  On  the 
north -western  side  is  a  village,  with  550  inhabitants 
n),  and  an  establishment  for  sea-bath- 
to  during  the  summer.  On  the 
somn-east  sxie  are  downs  from  forty  to  eighty  feet 
high. 

NORDLINGEN,  a  town  in  Suabia,  with  7560  in- 
habitants, which,  in  1802,  came  into  the  possession  of 
Havana.  The  Swedes  were  defeated  here,  Sept.  6, 
l ri*i t .  far  the  first  time  on  German  ground.  (See 
Thirty  Yeart'  War).  The  battles  of  1645,  1 796,  and 
1800,  have  also  contributed  to  make  the  place  mem- 

NORE.    See  Thamet. 

NOR  FOLK,  a  maritime  county  of  England,  bound- 
ed north  and  east  by  the  German  ocean,  south  by 
xitfoil.  and  west  by  Cambridgeshire  and  the  Washes. 
Its  extreme  length  is  fifty-nine  miles ;  and  its  breadth, 
from  north  to  south,  thirty-eight.  Prior  to  the  Ro- 
man invasion,  it  was  inhabited  by  the  warlike  /cent, 
f-rlehrated  by  Tacitus  on  account  of  their  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  government,  under  their  brave  but 
unfortunate  queen  Boadicea.  It  afterwards  formed 
the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom  of  East  Anglia, 
whence  Hs  name  Nord-folke.  The  county  contains 
one  city,  Norwich,  and  thirty-two  market-towns,  of 
which  the  principal  are,  Yarmouth,  Tbetford,  Lynn 
Krgi*,  (  romer,  l>yss,  and  WymondhSm. 

Game  of  various  kinds  is  abundant  throughout  the 
county,  on  some  manors  the  pheasants  being  so  nu- 
merous as  to  detract  considerably  from  the  profits  of 
the  farmer :  on  the  sandy  heaths  are  found  great 
multitudes  of  rabbits.  The  air  in  the  marsh  districts 
is  cold  and  damp,  and  the  climate  is  reckoned  un- 
healthy, agues  having  been  here  so  prevalent,  as  to 
l  ate  given  rise  to  the  proverbial  expression  of  being 
"  arrested  by  the  bailiff  of  Marshland,"  to  denote  a 
fit  of  the  ague.  Where  the  soil  is  sandy,  the  atmo- 
sphere is  salubrious,  mild,  and  agreeable.  The  pro- 
ducts of  the  county  are  various,  according  to  the  soil 
and  situation.  The  lighter  arable  lands  afford  good 
crops  of  barley,  much  of  which  is  made  into  malt 
and  exported.  Wheat  is  much  cultivated  in  the 
stronger  soils ;  but  the  growth  of  turnips  forms  the  dis- 

"  :  of  Norfolk  husbandry,  this 


useful  root  having  been  introduced  from  Hanover  in 
the  reign  of  George  I.  by  lord  Townshend ;  and  it  is 
more  generally  raised  here,  and  in  higher  perfection, 
than  probably  in  any  other  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Much  buckwheat  is  likewise  grown  on  the  light 
lands,  and  is  used  as  food  for  swine  and  poultry ; 
mustard  is  cultivated  as  a  regular  crop  on  the  west- 
ern border  of  the  county ;  flax  around  Downbam ; 
hemp  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Old  Buekenliam  ; 
sail  run  is  produced  in  several  parts  of  Norfolk  ;  and 
besides  these,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  agricul- 
tural products,  peas,  beans,  and  vetches  or  tares  ; 
cole-seed,  clover,  and  other  artificial  grasses ;  suc- 
cory, cabbages,  mangel-wursel,  carrots,  and  potatoes, 
of  which  last  the  culture  is  increasing  as  a  regulnr 
field-crop.  The  fenny  parts  of  the  county  furnish 
abundant  pasture  for  milch  kine,  which  produces 
great  quantities  of  butter,  sent  to  London  for  sale 
under  the  name  of  Cambridge  butter.  Scottish  and 
other  cattle  are  fattened  for  the  supply  of  the  metro- 
politan and  nearer  markets ;  and  atieep  tire  fed  here, 
of  a  hardy,  active,  and  rather  small  breed,  much 
esteemed  for  the  excellence  of  the  mutton.  Popula- 
tion of  the  county  in  1831,  390/164. 

NORFOLK,  Dckx  of.   See  Howard,  Thomas. 

NORIA.  The  machine  used  in  Spain  under  the 
name  of  aorta,  consists  of  revolving  buckets,  like 
the  Persian  wheel  But  instead  of  a  single  wheel, 
two  drums  or  trundles  are  employed,  and  the  buckets 
are  attached  to  ropes  or  chains  passing  round  them. 
In  Spain,  earthen  pitchers  are  said  to  be  used,  but  in 
other  countries  wooden  buckets  are  employed,  like 
those  of  an  overshot  wheel. 

NORICUM  was,  among  the  Romans,  that  part  of 
the  south  of  Germany  which  is  situated  between  the 
Save,  the  lake  Pelso,  Rhstia,  Vindelicia,  and  the 
Danube ;  but  its  boundaries  were  not  the  same  at  all 
times.   The  Celts  inhabited  this  country. 

NORMAL  YEAR,  in  German  history ;  the  year 
1624.  because,  in  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  the  state 
of  the  ecclesiastical  rights  and  privileges,  as  U»ey 
existed  on  January  1,  1624,  was  taken  as  the  stan- 
dard for  the  regulation  of  the  ecclesiastical  relations 
between  the  three  sects  in  Germany. 

NORMANDY ;  an  ancient  province  in  the  north 
of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  channel,  E.  by 
Picardy  and  Isle  de  France,  S.  by  Maine,  and  W. 
by  Brittany.  It  was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower 
Nonnany;  Rouen  was  the  capital  of  the  former, 
Caen  of  the  latter.  It  is  now  divided  into  five 
departments  (q.  v.),  containing  a  population  of 
8,000,000.  It  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile 
parts  of  France.  The  Norman  is  distinguished  for 
intelligent*  and  shrewdness.  It  derived  its  name 
from  the  Normans,  who  took  possession  of  it  in  912, 
and  became  annexed  to  England,  through  the  acces- 
sion of  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  to  the  English 
throne.  (See  Normans.)  Philip  Augustus  wrested 
it  from  John,  and  united  it  to  France,  in  1203.  It 
was  afterwards  several  times  invaded  by  the  Eng- 
lish, but  finally  recovered  by  the  French,  in  1450. 

NORMANN  EH  REN  PELS,  Chablks  Fbkdbbic 
Lbrbkcht,  count  of,  born  at  Stuttgard,  in  1784,  died 
at  Missolonghi,  while  in  the  Greek  service,  in  1822. 
See  Greece,  Revolution  of. 

NORMANS,  or  NORTHMEN ;  the  inhabitants 
of  the  ancient  Scandinavia,  or  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Denmark.  This  name  was  given  to  them  in  the 
Netherlands,  in  Germany,  and  France ;  in  Britain 
they  were  called  Danes.  They  were  fierce  and 
warlike  tribes,  who  made  piratical  expeditions  to  all 
parts  of  the  European  seas,  plundering  by  land  and 
by  sea,  and  often  overrunning  large  tracts  of  coun- 
try, in  which  they  practised  every  enormity.  "  Thej 
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(Hist,  of  Eng.),  "to  spare  countries  which  they 
visited  only  to  plunder,  and  where  they  did  not  hope 
to  dwell  ;  they  were  less  than  others  liable  to  retal- 
iation, and  they  had  neither  kindred,  nor  family,  nor 
home.  They  were,  perhaps,  the  only  barbarians 
who  applied  their  highest  title  of  magistracy  to 
denote  the  leaders  of  piratical  squadrons,  whom  they 
termed  vikingr,  or  sea  kings.  Not  contented  with 
their  native  and  habitual  ferocity,  some  of  them 
(called  Berserker)  sought  to  surpass  Uieir  com- 
panions by  working  themselves  into  horrible  and 
temporary  insanity."  The  poverty  of  their  country 
.  compelled  them  to  adopt  tikis  means  of  subsistence, 
nnd  their  religion  inspired  them  with  a  love  for 
daring  enterprises,  since  it  taught  them  that  war- 
riors, fallen  in  battle,  were  admitted  to  the  joys  of 
?~alhalla,  the  northern  paradise.  (See  Northern 
Mythology.)  They  began  their  piratical  excursions 
hi  the  first  part  of  the  ninth  century,  nnd  soon 
covered  the  sea  with  their  boats,  and  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  England.  Germany.  Fries  land,  Flanders, 
and  France.  Under  the  feeble  reigns  of  Charles  the 
Bald  and  Charles  the  Fat,  they  ascended  the  rivers 
to  the  very  heart  of  France,  and  plundered  Paris 
itself.  It  became  necessary  to  purchase  their  retreat 
with  gold.  Their  incursions  into  France  were  after- 
wards renewed,  and  Charles  the  Simple  was  obliged 
(912)  to  cede  to  them  a  part  of  Neustria  (q.  v.), 
which  was  afterwards  called,  from  them,  Normandy, 
and  to  give  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  Rollo,  their 
chief.  Rollo  embraced  the  Christian  religion,  was 
baptised  under  the  name  of  Robert,  and  became  the 
first  duke  of  Normandy,  and  a  vassal  of  the  king  of 
France.  His  followers  received  the  religion  of  their 
leader,  and  abandoned  their  roving  and  piratical 
liabits.  (See  France,  divisions  History,  Language. 
and  Literature.)  Britain  was,  for  about  two  cen- 
turies, desolated  by  the  Danes,  as  they  were  there 
called.  Egbert  (q.  v.),  in  tlie  beginning  of  the 
ninth  century,  had  no  sooner  made  some  approaches 
towards  a  regular  government,  and  the  establishment 
of  tranquillity,  than  the  "  Scandinavian  heathens/' 
as  the  Saxons  termed  them,  made  their  appearance. 
Alfred  (871—901)  finally  delivered  the  country  from 
the  invaders,  after  they  had  subdued  the  whole  land 
except  the  '*  isle  of  the  nobles,"  into  which  the  king 
had  retreated  with  a  few  nobles.  Hut  the  relief  was 
only  temporary  :  they  returned,  under  his  successors, 
in  greater  force,  obtained  possession  of  the  northern 
ana  eastern  part  of  tlie  country,  and  in  the  beginning 
of  the  eleventh  century,  three  Scandinavian  princes 
(Canute,  Harold,  and  Hardicanute)  ruled  over  all 
England  for  the  space  of  about  twenty-five  years. 
(See  Britain.)  The  Saxon  line  was  then  restored ; 
but,  in  1066,  William,  duke  of  Normandy,  obtained 
the  English  throne.  (See  William  I.  the  Conoveror.) 
This  conquest,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  haa  a  most 
important  influence  on  the  Saxon  manners,  language, 
and  constitution,  which  had  hitherto  escaped  with 
little  change,  and  is  therefore  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant epochs  in  English  history. — See  Thierry's  valu- 
able work,  Histoire  de  la  Conqnttc  de  CAnglelerrc 
par  les  Normands,  de  ses  Causes  et  deses  Suites  just/v'a 
no*  Jours  {Paris.  1825),  and  Hallnin's  Middle  Ages,  ch. 
viii.  Tlie  Normans  also  established  a  new  kingdom  in 
Naples,  in  1016.  (See  Sicilies ,  the  Ttco.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  Russian  Historian  Nestor,  the  Warangians, 
or  Varangians,  who  founded  a  kingdom  in  Russia, 
under  Ruric  (862),  were  Normans.  The  foreign 
expeditions  of  the  Northmen  gradually  diminished 
their  numbers  and  strength  at  home,  and  rendered 
them  less  formidable.— See  Depping's  Histoire  des 
Expedition*  mar  dimes  des  Normands  et  de  leurs 
Etablissements  en  France  au  lOtue  Sircle  (Paris, 
I8V6);  Wheaton's  Hntoru  of thr  Northmen  (1831). 


NORTE,  DEL,  or  RIO  BRAVO  DEL  NORTE, 
a  river  of  Mexico,  which  rises  in  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains, near  the  sources  of  the  Arkansas,  about  lat. 
41°  N.,  runs  S.S.E.,  and  empties  itself  into  the  gulf 
of  Mexico ;  Ion.  96*  40'  W.;  lat.  26®  N.  It  serves 
but  little  the  purposes  of  navigation,  owing  to  the 
sand  bars  in  tlie  flat  country,  and  the  mountains  in 
the  upper  part.  It  is,  however,  navigable  for  boats 
and  canoes  in  various  parts  of  its  course.  Length, 
about  2,000  miles. 

NORTH  ;  a  department  of  France.  See  Depart- 
ment. 

NORTH,  Francis,  baron  Guildford,  lord  keeper 
of  the  great  seal  under  Charles  H.  and  James  II. , 
was  born  about  1640,  and  became  a  student  of  St 
John's  college,  Cambridge,  after  which  he  entered 
at  the  Middle  Temple,  and  was  regularly  called  to 
the  bar.  He  gradually  made  his  way  to  the  first 
dignities  of  his  profession,  rather  by  his  prudence 
and  dexterity  than  by  extraordinary  talents.  He 
was  made  solicitor  general  in  1671,  when  he  received 
the  honour  of  knighthood  ;  in  1673,  he  was  made 
attorney-general ;  the  next  year,  chief-justice  of  the 
common-pleas  ;  and,  in  1683,  lord  keeper,  when  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage.  He  died  in  1685.  Be- 
sides some  papers  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
lord  Guildford  was  the  author  of  a  Philosophical 
Essay  on  Music,  which  contributed  to  tlie  improve- 
ment of  the  art. 

2.  Sir  Dudley  North,  brother  of  the  lord  keep er. 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  and  became  uu 
eminent  Turkey  merchant.  He  was  afterwards  one 
of  tlie  lords  of  the  treasury  in  tlie  reign  of  Charles 
II.  He  wrote  Observations  on  the  Manners,  Cus- 
toms, and  Jurisprudence  of  the  l  urks.  He  died  iii 
1691. 

3.  Doctor  John  North,  another  brother,  was  born 
in  1645,  and  educated  at  Jesus  college,  Cambridge, 
where  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  In  1672,  he  was 
chosen  professor  of  Greek,  and  the  following  year  he 
was  created  D.  D.  Doctor  North  was  an  admirer 
of  Plato,  a  selection  of  whose  dialogues,  including 
Crito,  Phasdo,  with  the  Apologia  Socntfis,  he  pub- 
lished in  Greek  and  Latin  (lu73,  8vo).  His  death 
took  place  in  1683. 

4.  Roger  North,  a  younger  brother  of  the  same 
family,  attorney- general  under  James  II.,  principally 
merits  notice  as  the  historian  of  his  family.  His  lite 
of  the  lord  keeper  (lord  Guildford,  1734,  4to)  was 
reprinted  in  1808  (,2  vols.,  8vo);  and  his  lives  of  Sir 
Dudley  nnd  doctor  John  North  (1744,  4to)  appeared 
in  a  new  edition  with  tlie  preceding  (3  vols.,  8vo, 
1826). 

NORTH  ,  Frederic,  earl  of  Guildford,  an  English 
statesman  of  tlie  same  family  with  the  foregoing, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  Francis,  second  earl  of  Guild- 
ford, and  was  born  in  1732.  He  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Eton  school  and  Trinity  college,  Oxford, 
after  which  he  passed  some  time  at  Leipsic.  Re- 
turning to  England,  he  obtained  a  seat  in  the  house 
of  commons,  and,  in  1759,  was  apiMiinted  a  com- 
missioner of  tlie  treasury.  On  the  resignation  of 
lord  Bute,  in  1763,  he  was  made  head  of  that  board, 
which  post  he  held  till  1765;  and  the  next  year  he 
was  made  joint  receiver  and  paymaster  of  the  forces. 
At  length,  in  1767,  he  became  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer,  and,  in  1770,  first  lord  of  the  treasury. 
His  administration  lasted  till  1782,  during  a  period 
of  peculiar  difficulty  and  danger.  Having  accepted 
of  office  at  a  time  when  the  court  party  had  become 
unpopular,  on  account  of  the  secret  influence  sup- 
posed to  be  possessed  by  lord  Bute,  something  of 
that  unpopularity  attached  to  tlie  whole  course  of 
lord  North's  ministry.  But  this  was  greatly  bu>: 
iu tuied  by  the  contest  with  the  North  American 
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colonic,  which  ended  in  Uie  loss  of  Ihot  part  of  Ute 
British  empire,  after  the  expenditure  uf  u  vast  deal 
of  the  national  wealth,  and  the  sacrifice  of  multitudes 
»f  lives.  For  this  disastrous  measure  of  subjugating 
America,  the  premier  appears  to  liave  been  a  sincere 
advocate  ;  and,  in  defending  his  proceedings  against 
the  attacks  of  Mr  Fox  andliis  party,  in  parliament, 
I*  evinced  a  degree  of  political  skill  and  resolution 
which  would  have  done  honour  to  n  better  cause. 
After  his  dismission  from  office,  a  league  was  formed 
between  his  lordship  and  the  Whigs  which  led  to 
the  famous  coalition  ministry;  but  this  heterogeneous 
administration  lasted  only  a  few  months,  after  which 
lord  North  held  no  responsible  station  in  the  state, 
lie  succeeded  to  the  earldom  of  Guildford  in  1790, 
on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  died  iu  1792.  Lord 
North  was  much  esteemed  in  private  life,  and  was 
distinguished  for  urbanity  of  manners,  and  a  turn  fur 
repartee.  He  was  afflicted  with  blindness  several 
years  before  his  death,  and  his  political  antagonist, 
colonel  Harre,  was  subject  to  the  same  misfortune. 
Keplying  to  some  observations  of  the  colonel,  in  the 
house  of  commons,  lord  North  said, "  Notwithstanding 
the  hostility  which  the  honourable  gentleman  opposite 
lias  shown  towards  me,  jet  I  am  certain  that  there 
are  no  two  persons  in  the  world  who  would  be  more 
happy  to  see  each  other." 

NORTH  AMERICA;  that  part  of  the  continent 
of  America  which  lies  north  of  lat.  8°  4G'  N.  The 
whole  of  the  northern  coast  has  not  yet  been  visited; 
but  from  108°  W.  Ion.  to  Reerings  straits,  the  whole 
of  which  space  has  been  explored,  with  the  exception 
<>f  1G0  miles,  the  most  northern  point  known  is  in 
7le23  39 ";  and  there  i?  little  reason  to  doubt  that  the 
I^rtion  of  the  coast  to  the  east  of  108°  (about  twenty 
itegrees  of  longitude),  yet  unexamined,  preserves 
nearly  the  same  parallel.  Exclusive,  therefore,  of 
<>reenland  and  the  other  islands  belonging  to  Ame- 
r«»,  in  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  on  the  eastern  and 
weUeru  coasts,  the  main  land  of  North  America 
extends  from  about  8°  46'  to  72°  N.  lat.,  and  from 
about  55°  30'  to  108°  W.  Ion.  The  greatest  breadth 
n  in  about  lat.  52°,  where  it  is  74°  of  longitude,  or 
2500  geographical  miles.  Its  greatest  length  from 
north  to  south  is  probably  in  the  meridian  of  100°, 
and  is  about  3'JOO  miles.  We  have  already  given  an 
account  of  the  aborigines,  the  principal  civil  and 
natural  divisions,  and  of  the  progress  of  discovery, 
under  the  heads  America,  Amrricus,  Columbus,  Cab. 
<4.  Louisiana,  Sorth  Polar  Expeditions,  kc,  Mexico, 
<  patrol  America,  Indians,  Indian  Languages,  which 
it  is  unnecevMiry  to  repeat  here.  —  See  Murray's 
Sorth  America  (2  vols.,  8vo,  1829),  and  the  Memoir 
»/  Sebastian  Cabot  (Philadelphia,  1831).  From  Hud- 
sun's  straits  Uie  coasts  tend  south-easterly  to  cape 
Charles  (Labrador),  without  presenting  any  remark- 
able indentation.  From  that  point,  they  run  south- 
westerly, witli  numerous  considerable  gulfs,  such  as 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawreuce,  the  bay  of  Fundy,  Massa- 
chusetts, Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  bays,  and  Pam- 
lico sound,  to  Uie  southern  point  of  Florida ;  whence, 
binding  round  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  and  passing  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan,  they  border  on  the  Caribbean 
»«a.  Crossing  the  isthmus  of  Darien,  we  find  the 
western  coast,  lying  on  the  Pacific,  takes  a  general 
north-westerly  direction,  forms  the  gulf  of  California, 
and  Nnotka  sound,  and  terminates  at  Beerings  straits, 
which  separate  Asia  and  North  America.  A  great 
mountainous  chain  covers  the  western  port  of  North 
America  with  its  numerous  ridges.  It  consists  of 
»everal  ranges,  miming  parallel  with  the  const,  and 
extends,  without  interruption,  south  south  east,  from 
uV  northern  roast  to  the  west  of  Mackenzie's  river, 
hi  lat.  70°,  to  the  isthmus  of  Durieu.  where  it  «ntm 
"-<■  Amies.    The  northern  part  benrs  the  imn  »•  of 


Rocky  mountains ;  the  more  southerly  portion  takes 
that  of  the  Mexican  Cordilleras.  The  Alleghany 
mountains,  which  run  nearly  parallel  with  the  eastern 
course,  are  the  only  odier  considerable  chain.  The 
sources  of  the  great  rivers  which  rise  iu  the  central 
part  of  the  continent,  and  flow  into  the  Arctic  and 
Atlantic  oceans  and  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  do  not  ap- 
pear to  be  sep'arated  by  any  mountainous  country. 
The  Missouri  and  the  Mackentie,  Uie  St  Lawrence 
and  the  Mississippi,  with  the  Saskashawan,  which 
empties  through  lake  Winnipeg  into  Hudson's  bay. 
— all  have  their  sources  in  the  elevated  region  which 
lies  to  the  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  TJic  Colum- 
bia is  the  only  great  river  of  North  America,  on  their 
western  declivity.  The  region  in  which  these  great 
streams  rise  is  itself  cold  and  sterile,  forming,  for 
several  hundred  miles  to  Uie  west  of  Uie  Rocky 
mountains,  a  sandy,  barren,  and  uninhabitable  desert. 
The  great  lakes  of  Uie  interior  are  connected  with 
Uie  ocean  by  large  rivers.  Slave  lake  communicates 
with  the  Arctic  ocean  by  Mackenzie's  river,  lake 
Winnipeg  with  Hudson's  bay  by  Uie  Nelson,  and 
lakes  Superior,  Michigan.  Huron,  Erie,  and  Ontario 
with  Uie  Atlantic,  through  Uie  St  Lawrence.  Too 
lilUe  is  known  of  Uie  greater  part  of  Uie  continent 
west  of  the  meridian  of  97°  W.,  and  north  of  35°, 
and  of  the  region  north  of  the  Canada?,  to  enable  us 
to  give  a  complete  view  of  Uie  physical  geography  of 
North  America. 

It  was  formerly  thought  that  North  America  was 
less  rich  in  precious  metals  than  South  America; 
but  Humboldt  has  shown  that  Uie  quantity  produced 
in  Mexico  is  superior  to  Utat  of  all  the  other  Spanish 
possessions.  Hold  is  found  in  Mexico  in  alluvium, 
and  in  primitive  mountains,  and  in  the  United  States. 
The  Mexican  silver  mines  are  inexliaustible.  Iron 
abounds  in  Russian  America,  Canada, and  the  United 
States.  There  are  mines  of  copper ;  and  that  metal 
is  found  native  on  Uie  southern  coast  of  lake  Superior, 
and  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  continent,  near  the 
Coppermine  river.  The  Labrador  feldspar  is  cele- 
brated. Anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  are  abun- 
dant in  the  United  States.  Tin  is  produced  in 
Mexico,  and  lead  in  great  quantities  in  the  United 
States.  Salt  is  plenty  in  all  parts  of  North  America : 
it  is  obtained  on  the  surface  of  Uie  ground,  in  springs 
or  iu  mine 4.  Sulphur  aud  all  sorts  of  marble  are 
found  in  different  places. 

The  immense  forests  contain  pines  and  firs  of  an 
extraordinary  height,  oaks  of  various  species,  walnut 
and  chestnut  trees,  yew,  ash,  beech,  birch,  cypress, 
elm,  willow,  poplar,  alder,  lime,  and  other  trees 
common  to  the  other  continent,  but  often  of  different 
species.  Among  those  which  are  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica are  Uie  magnolia,  Uie  tulip-tree,  the  acacia,  and 
many  shrubs  which  bear  beautiful  flowers;  Uie  sas- 
safras, Uie  red  mulberry,  Uie  wax  myrtle,  &c.  In 
the  forests  of  Uie  warmer  regions  arc  Uie  palms, 
cacao,  mahogany,  cocoa,  and  cotton  trees.  Resides 
these  native  productions,  Uie  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
the  coffee  shrub,  the  sugar-cane  and  the  indigo  plant 
have  been  introduced  By  the  Europeans.  The  l*a- 
nana,  agave,  potato,  cactus  or  cochineal  plaut,  fcc  , 
are  also  cultivated,  and  the  odoriferous  pod  of  Uie 
vanilla  is  gathered  in  Uie  forests.  All  the  fruits, 
ct-realia,  and  useful  plants  of  the  old  world,  have 
been  naturalised  and  cultivated  wiUi  success,  ami 
North  America  can  now  furnish  Europe  with  apples 
and  flour.  Mn'ue  and  tobacco  are  natives.  The  north- 
ern regions  are  almost  destitute  of  vegetation. 

The  vast  prairies  and  savannas  are  |*-op!ed  with 
immense  herds  of  bisons,  elks,  moose,  deer,  ante- 
lopes, &r.  Among  Uie  other  animals  are  the  lienvef, 
the  ermine,  the  marten,  the  otter,  musk- nit,  squirrel, 
&c.    The  porcupine  is  also  found  iu  North  America. 
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The  musk-ox,  the  reindeer,  and  the  white  boor  are 

found  only  in  the  most  northern  regions.  Carnivo- 
rous animals,  such  as  the  bear  (Uie  black  bear  and 
the  grisly  bear),  the  wolf,  the  cougar  (panther), 
lynx,  &c,  are  numerous  in  the  unfrequented  parts  of 
the  country.  Ail  the  domestic  animals  of  Europe — 
Uie  horse,  ox,  sheep,  goat,  ass,  dog,  hog,  and  cat — 
have  been  introduced  into  America,  and  some  of 
them  have  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  they  form 
large  herds  in  a  wild  state.  Bees  are  numerous  in 
the  forests.  North  America  harbours  some  dan- 
gerous reptiles,  of  which  the  rattlesnake  is  the  most 
formidable.  Mosquitoes  are  not  less  busy  on  the 
borders  of  the  Arctic  sea  than  on  the  shores  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  turkey  is  a  native  of  America,  and 
was  first  introduced  into  Europe  in  1625.  The  mock- 
ing-bird is  celebrated  for  its  miraculous  power  of 
song ;  Uie  humming-bird  for  its  beauty  and  diminu- 
tive sise ;  the  wild  pigeons  darken  the  air.  There 
are  numerous  other  birds  peculiar  to  this  continent, 
and  many,  such  as  the  eagle,  owl,  crow,  hawk,  swan, 
goose,  duck,  &c,  which  present  specific  differences 
from  those  of  the  same  name  in  the  eastern  con  linen  t. 
The  coasts  and  inland  waters  swarm  with  waterfowl. 
Alligators  are  found  in  the  southern  rivers ;  pikes, 
sturgeons,  trout,  eel,  and  salmon  fill  the  waters.  The 
great  bank  of  Newfoundland  and  Uie  neighbouring 
coasts  abound  in  cod.  The  seal,  walrus,  &c,  are 
found.  For  the  natural  history  of  North  America, 
the  reader  may  consult  Godman's  Am.  Nat.  JHitt. 
[Mas(ology),  and  Richardsou's  Fauna  Bar.  Am.; 
Wilson's  and  Audubon's  Ornithology;  Michaux's, 
Barton's,  Nuttall's,  Bigelow's  botanical  treatises; 
Cleaveland's  Mineralogy;  Silliman's  Am.  Journal  of 
Science,  &c. 

The  climate  of  North  America  is  known  to  differ 
from  that  of  the  eastern  continent,  the  quantity  of 
heat  in  the  same  parallels  of  latitude  being  less  in 
Uie  former  Uian  in  Uie  latter.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, is  not  so  great  as  was  formerly  supposed.  It 
has  been  considered  that  there  was  a  difference  of 
temperature  of  several  degrees  between  places  under 
Uie  same  parallel  on  the  Atlantic  coast  and  Uie  Mis- 
sissippi VaUey.  This  supposition,  founded  on  Uie 
fact,  that  certain  vegetable  productions  were  found 
iu  more  northern  latitudes  in  Uie  laUer  than  in  the 
former,  lias  been  shown  to  be  erroneons  by  Ilura- 
lioldt.  That  distinguished  philosopher  explains  Uie 
phenomenon  by  an  examination  of  the  form  and  direc- 
tion of  Uie  valleys  in  these  two  regions.  In  Uie  At- 
lantic region  Uiey  are  transverse,  or  run  east  and 
west,  ana  therefore  Uie  propagation  of  plants  north- 
wardly was  obstructed,  while  the  great  Mississippi 
Valley  opens  to  Uie  south,  and  therefore  presents  no 
obstacles  to  Uie  migration  of  vegetables  towards  Uie 
north.  The  temperature  on  the  western  shores  of 
North  America  seems  to  be  considerably  higher, 
however,  than  in  Uie  regions  east  of  Uie  Rocky 
mountains,  and  to  correspond  very  nearly  with  Uiat 
of  the  Atlantic  countries  of  Uie  eastern  hemisphere. 
Further  details  on  this  subject  will  be  found  under 
the  heads  Climate,  Temperature,  and  JVindt. 

The  Geology  of  North  America,  or  an  account  of 
Uie  different  rocks  which  constitute  Uie  material  of 
this  continent,  and  a  description  of  Uie  various  modes 
of  arrangement  observed  by  them,  is  no  less  a  sub- 
ject of  economical  interest  than  of  scientific  curiosity, 
since  to  Uie  existence  of  certain  rock  formaUons  is 
due  Uie  fertility  of  a  country  iu  agriculture,  and  its 
richness  in  coal,  salt,  Uie  useful  metals,  and  other 
mineral  productions  necessary  to  human  support ;  and 
from  a  knowledge  of  their  relations,  many  interesting 
conclusions  are  derived  relating  to  its  anUquity  and 
those  great  revoluUons  which  it  experienced  prior  to 
all  historical  records.    Commencing  Uiis  sketch  with 


Uie  northern  extremity  of  Uie  continent,  where  the 
severity  of  an  arctic  climate  will  scarcely  allow  of  a 
wretched  existence  even  to  the  hardy  Esquimaux  and 
Greenlander,  Uie  rock  strata  are  in  many  places  in- 
capable of  being  observed,  except  for  a  short  period 
during  Uie  year,  while  in  others,  they  remain  for  ever 
concealed  by  Uiose  immense  accumulations  of  ice, 
which,  from  their  extent  and  perpetuity,  seem  almost 
entiUed  to  Uie  consideration  of  geological  formations.* 
Notwithstanding  Uie  obstacles  to  geological  research, 
however,  much  information,  with  regard  to  the  for- 
mations of  this  remote  region,  has  been  collected 
through  Uie  voyages  and  travels  of  captains  Franklin 
and  Parry.  The  prevailing  cliaracter  of  Uiese  coun- 
tries is  primitive,  with  occasional  tracts  of  transition 
and  secondary.  An  extensive  coal  formation  occu- 
pies Uie  banks  of  Uie  Mackensie  river,  where  Uie  beds 
of  lignite  are  subject  to  spontaneous  combustion. 
Bituminous  coal,  also,  which  some  geologists  have 
conceived  belonged  only  to  temperate  latitudes,  is 
found  at  Melville  island  and  in  Old  Greenland. f  A 
larger  section  may  next  be  considered,  comprehend- 
ing Labrador,  the  two  Canadas,  and  an  extensive 
tract  upon  the  northern  side  of  Uie  almost  unbroken 
chain  of  lakes  running  from  lake  Superior  to  the 
Great  Slave  lake.  Labrador,  with  its  succession  of 
lofty  and  naked  hills,  many  of  which  attain  Uie  eleva- 
tion of  several  Uiousand  feet,  may  be  considered  as 
belonging  almost  exclusively  to  Uie  earlier  forma- 
tions; while  Uie  country  upon  Uie  north  of  Uie  St 
Lawrence,  Uiough  abounding  in  Uiis  class,  also  con- 
tains extensive  transition  and  secondary  deposits.  The 
remainder  of  the  present  tract,  from  the  ouUet  of  lake 
Ontario  to  its  distant  western  extremity,  is  remark- 
able for  a  continuous  chain  of  primitive  rocks,  whose 
breadth,  except  in  one  place,  where  it  was  240  miles, 
lias  not  been  determined.}  In  turning  to  view  Uie 
geological  features  of  another  extensive  portion  of 
Uie  American  continent,  our  attenUon  is  arrested  by 
Uie  Rocky  mountains,  the  most  elevated  bind  upon 
its  surface,  and  which  skirt  its  western  coast  from  the 
isUimus  of  Panama  to  Uie  Arctic  ocean,  and  are,  no 
doubt,  a  continuation  of  Uie  Andes  of  Uie  southern 
hemisphere.  Although  but  partially  explored,  their 
primiUve  character  is  clearly  established.  Their 
eastern  sides  are  covered,  to  Uie  height  of  200  or  300 
feet,  with  a  sand-stone  consisting  of  the  ruins  of  Uie 
granitic  rocks  upon  which  it  reposes,  whose  disinteg- 
ration was  apparently  effected  by  Uie  gradual  agency 
of  an  ancient  ocean  once  occupying  Uie  immense 
plane  or  basin  now  extending  eastward  from  Uie  base 
of  Uiese  mountains  to  Uie  great  chain  of  Uie  Alle- 
ghanies.  This  vast  basin,  which  lias  for  its  bounda- 
ries Uie  Rocky  mountains,  the  primiUve  chain  bor- 
dering upon  Uie  great  lakes  before  alluded  to,  Uie 
Alleghany  mountains,  and  Uie  gulf  of  Mexico,  and 
which  includes  twenty-five  degrees  of  latitude,  and 
nearly  double  Uiat  number  of  degrees  of  longitude, 
is  one  great  secondary  formation.  It  is  free  from  any 
considerable  inequalities,  though  obviously  not  level ; 
since  its  surface  is  drained  bytheUiree  great  streams, 
the  Mackentie,  the  St  Lawrence,  and  Uie  Mississippi. 
It  abounds  in  all  those  peculiar  aggregates  which 
belong  to  Uiis  formation,  as  well  as  in  their  ordinary 
accompaniments— coal,  gypsum  and  salt,  lead  and 
iron.  Along  its  eastern  base,  so  far  as  it  has  been 
explored  in  Uie  Missouri  country,  it  contains  Uie 

•  A  «inc>  dapoeit  of  thu  abundant  aubttamw  in  Greenland, 
the  Rheinwald  f  lacier.  I*  mil  to  be  four  mile«  long,  by  two  in 
breadth,  and  from  several  hundred  to  one  thousand  fathoms  in 
height,  I'MtiM-tira-  of  pure  ire,  precipitated  from  the  neighbour  - 
in.'  mountain*,  and  arranged  iu  perpendicular  columns,  wtth  a 
cavern  opening'  into  it*  eastern  tide  of  great  extent. —  TravrU 
and  I  nyagei  of  Captaitu  Parry,  Rot*,  frattkiiu,  and  Belsoni, 
(London.  IWft.  p.  SSM). 

t  Captain  Parry'i  Third  Voyage. 

t  Captain  Franklin".  Second  fcxpeditiod. 
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remarkable  sandy  desert,  whose  width  is  between  500 
and  GOD  miles.*  An  equal  degree  of  simplicity  cha- 
racterises  the  structure  of  that  portion  or  the  North 
A  merican  continent,  which  still  remains  to  he  men- 
tioned. The  south-eastern  boundary  of  the  secondary 
basin  just  described,  following  the  irregular  base  of 
the  Alleghanies,  from  tlie  A  labanm  river  to  tort  Ann, 
near  lakw  ( 'hamphiin,  is  the  north-western  limit  of  n» 
extensive  tract  of  transition,  which  runs  still  farther 
northward,  pursuing  the  eastern  shore  of  lake  Cham- 
plain,  in  a  narrow  belt,  to  Canada.  It  varies  in  width 
trucn  twenty  to  upwards  of  100  miles,  and  its  strati- 
fication follows  a  north  ami  south,  or  a  north-east  and 
M>uth-west  direction,  with  an  inclination  from  the 
horiaun  of  less  than  45°.  The  mountains  of  this 
tract  consist  of  long,  parallel  ridges,  whose  outline  is 
almost  one  unbroken  line,  and  whose  sides  decline  in 
trentte  slopes.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  embraces  an  ex- 
tensive and  invaluable  deposit  of  anthracite  coal,  and 
one  also  in  the  state  of  Rhode  island,  which,  though 
considerably  removed  from  the  present  district,  never- 
theless, belongs  to  the  same  class  of  rocks.  Iron  and 
Irad  are  likewise  anion?  the  contents  of  this  forma- 
tion. To  the  transition  upon  its  eastern  side  succeeds 
the  great  primitive  country  of  the  United  States. 
Towards  its  southern  extremity,  in  the  Carolines  and 
Georgia,  its  width  is  above  150  miles  ;  but  as  it  ad- 
ranees  northward  through  the  Middle  States,  where 
the  transition  is  widest,  its  breadth  decreases :  when 
>t  reaches  the  Highlands  of  New  York,  it  begins  to 
widen,  and  spreads  over  nearly  the  whole  of  New 
Kngland.  continuing  into  Canada  find  New  Bruns- 
wick, probably  to  the  mouth  of  the  St  Lawrence.  To 
this  primitive  mass,  also,  belongs  all  the  mountainous 
country  between  lake  Champlain,  the  river  St  Law- 
rence, and  lake  Ontario,  which  is  separated  from  the 
foregoing  district  by  the  narrow  belt  of  transition 
occupying  the  eastern  side  of  lake  Champlain.  The 
strata  of  this  formation  run  from  a  north  and  sooth  to 
a  north-east  and  south-west  direction,  with  a  dip  to 
the  southward  of  more  than  45°.  Its  greatest  eleva- 
tions are  found  in  the  While  mountain  range,  where 
a  few  peaks  attain  a  height  of  more  than  6000  feet. 
The  surface  presented  through  the  primitive  country 
is  that  of  circular  and  smoothly  swelling  masses, 
with  rounded  tops.  It  abounds,  throughout  its  whole 
extent,  and  especially  in  New  England,  where  it  has 
been  more  carefully  explored,  with  all  those  simple 
minerals,  existing  iu  similar  formations  in  other  coun- 
tries. Its  metallic  deposits,  which  are  mostly  in  the 
form  of  beds,  are  numerous  and  valuable;  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  magnetic  and  tuematetic  iron  ores, 
native  gold,  and  copper  pyrites.  The  eastern  boun- 
dary of  the  primitive  is  a  line  commencing  near 
Alabama  river,  and  running  northward  through 
Augusta,  upon  the  Savanna  river,  west  of  Camden, 
South  Carolina,  and  near  Aversboro,  North  Carolina, 
by  Richmond,  Philadelphia,  and  Trenton,  and  north 
of  New  York,  pursuing  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic. 
Within  the  primitive  country  thus  denned,  however, 
there  exists,  besides  the  transition  tract  of  Rhode 
I* land,  a  narrow  strip  of  secondary,  commencing  at 
Nortbfield  (Mass.)  upon  the  Connecticut,  and  run- 
ning through  to  the  sea  at  New  Haven,  where  it  ends 
to  recommence  again  upon  the  south  side  of  the 
Hudson  from  whence  it  pursues  a  south- westerly 
course  to  the  Rappaliannock.  It  consists  of  the  old 
red  sand-stone,  upon  which  repose,  at  several  places, 
what  are  now  regarded  as  the  older  volcanic  rocks, 
amyrdalotd  and  green-stone  trap.  The  same  forma- 
tion also  occurs  farther  north,  m  Nova  Scotia.  To 
complete  our  present  sketch  of  the  United  States, 
we  have  only  to  notice  what  has,  till  lately,  been 


■  LoBir'a  Expedition  tvUic  Hock)  MuuoUiut. 


denominated  the  tertiary  formation  of  North  America. 
It  commences  to  the  north  in  a  clustre  of  islands 
situated  south  of  cape  Cod,  and  proceeding  south, 
embraces  Long  Island,  and,  recommencing  upon  the 
continent  in  the  northern  part  of  New  Jersey, 
covers  the  vast  extent  of  country  between  tlie  coast 
and  the  Alleghanies,  and  is  finally  terminated  in  the 
Mexican  sea.     North  of  the  Roanoke,  the  tide 

Eenetrate*  completely  across  it  to  the  primitive ; 
ut,  farther  south,  it  becomes  more  elevated.  It 
consists  of  beds  of  sand,  clay,  and  marl,  which  con- 
tain lignite,  the  remains  of  marine  animals,  and  vast 
quantities  of  shells.  The  distinction  of  Una  exten- 
sive district  into  two  formations — the  upper  secon- 
dary, or  a  formation  contemporaneous  with  tlie 
super-medial  order  of  Phillips  and  Conybeare,  and 
tlie  tertiary  was  first  established  by  professor  V'anu- 
xem  and  doctor  Morton.  The  former  of  these  con- 
sists of  marl,  highly  argillaceous,  and  containing 
greenish  particles,  analogous  to  those  which  are 
found  in  the  green  sand,  or  chalk,  of  Europe.  Its 
prevalent  colour  is  a  dark  green,  sometimes  rendered 
brown  by  peroxide  of  iron.  It  abounds  in  the  fol- 
lowing genera  of  shells,  vis,  terebratula,  gryphcta, 
exogyra,  ammonites,  bacnlites,  and  belemnites.  It 
occupies  a  great  part  of  the  triangular  peninsula  of 
New  Jersey,  formed  by  the  Atlantic,  and  the  Dela- 
ware, and  Raritan  rivers,  and  extends  across  the 
state  of  Delaware  from  near  Delaware  city  to  the 
Chesapeake ;  appears  again  near  Annapolis,  in 
Maryland  :  at  Lynch's  creek,  in  South  Carolina ;  at 
Cockspur  island,  in  Georgia;  and  several  places  in 
Alabama  and  Florida.  It  has  also  been  noticed  in 
numerous  other  localities,  when  the  tertiary  and 
alluvial  coverings  have  been  removed  by  natural  or 
artificial  causes  ;  and  there  are  good  grounds  for  tlie 
opinion,  that  beds  of  ferruginous  sand  extend  nearly 
the  whole  length  of  the  Atlantic  frontier  of  the 
United  States,  south  of  Long  island,  though,  for  the 
most  part,  concealed  by  the  different  members  of  the 
tertiary  class.  The  tertiary  embraces  tlie  islands  of 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Long  Island  in  part, 
Manhattan  island,  together  with  a  fractional  part  of 
the  adjacent  coast  of  New  York  and  New  England. 
It  likewise  forms  the  Neversink  hills,  hi  New  Jersey, 
the  southern  part  of  tlie  peninsula  of  Maryland,  from 
whence  it  pursues  a  southern  direction,  forming  an 
almost  continuous  superficial  mass  over  the  country 
between  the  Alleghanies  and  the  coast,  to  the  Mexican 
sea.  It  is  composed  of  lime  stones,  with  mixtures  of 
clay  or  sand,  or  both,  in  variable  proportions ;  of 
clay  alone  ;  of  clay  with  sand,  forming  loam ;  of 
beds  of  gravel,  or  of  buhr-stone.  It  is  marked  by 
littoral  shells,  analogous  to  those  of  the  tertiary 
deposits  of  the  Paris  and  English  basins.  The  fossils 
of  the  tertiary  are  generally  found  within  fifteen  or 
twenty  miles  of  the  primitive,  the  intermediate  space 
being  filled  with  clays  of  various  kinds.  The  highest 
point  to  which  this  formation  rises,  is  about  250  feet. 
It  is  near  the  line  of  junction  with  the  primitive  on 
Savannah  river.  Over  tlie  surface  of  these  forma- 
tions is  everywhere  distributed  alluvial  gravel,  con- 
taining large  masses  of  granite  and  other  primitive 
rocks ;  and  in  many  places  upon  the  coast  it  is 
covered  with  accumulations  of  alluvial  sands  * 

Concerning  the  geology  of  the  southern  part  of 
North  America,  we  are  still  exceedingly  deficient  In 
information,  the  attention  of  travellers  and  mineralo- 
gists having  been  so  much  absorbed  with  the  richness 
and  variety  of  the  metallic  deposits  of  Mexico,  as 
almost  wholly  to  have  overlooked  its  geological 
features.    We  cannot,  perhaps,  better  perform  this 

•  Grolo«ry  of  the  United  SUtM.  by  William  Manure  (Phil., 
Ih|7),  Jouro.  Arnd.  Nut.  Sci.  (Villi,  vol.  vi.),  »ud  A«n«n 
Juuriial  (vol.  vli.  >uid  xiii-. 
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part  of  oar  task,  limn  by  presenting  tli<>  reader  the 
recent  observations  of  Mr  Muclure,  published  in  the 
twentietii  volume  of  Uie  American  Journal  of  Science 
and  Arts.  4 *  From  the  great  range  of  the  Andes 
spring  all  the  subordinate  mountains,  forming  large 
plums  or  valleys,  either  near  their  summit,  or  on  the 
planes  of  their  descent,  on  either  side,  on  which 
planes,  below  the  level  of  the  principal  range,  when 
not  covered  by  the  volcanic  formations,  the  greatest 
part  of  the  primitive  crosses  out  to  day.  On  the 
tops,  both  of  Uie  great  range  and  the  subordinate 
heights,  appears  to  be  placed  Uie  seat  of  Uie  mines, 
principally  in  transition,  Uiotigh  some  are  thought  to 
be  in  primitive  schist,  or  marble;  from  which  it 
would  appear  Uiat  Uie  summits  of  the  mountains  are 
principally  transition.  This  supposition  is  counte- 
nanced by  Uie  small  quantity  of  well-defined  primi- 
tive found  in  the  vicinity,  auJ  by  its  appearing  at  a 
lower  level  on  both  sides,  which  seems  to  indicate 
that  the  primitive  is  Uie  formation  of  the  whole 
range."  Mr  Maclure  adds  a  very  ingenious  Uieory 
to  explain  Uie  origin  of  mineral  veins.  He  remarket! 
that  Uie  veinstones,  in  a  majority  of  instances,  were 
secondary,  proving  Uiat  the  vein*  roust  have  been 
filled  from  Uie  surface  ;  for  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
how,  in  a  primitive  range,  like  Uie  Andes,  Uie  secon- 
dary could  be  ejected  from  below.  "It  lias  been 
considered,"  he  remarks,  "  ns  a  geological  fact,  Uiat 
metallic  veins  can  have  no  dependence  or  connexion 
with  volcanoes ,  yet  our  total  ignorance  of  many 
original  natural  methods  of  operation  ought  to  make 
ns  cautious  in  restricting  nature  to  any  exclusive 
mode  of  action.  The  primitive  mountains  in  Uie 
north  have  iron  in  ahundance.  but  Uie  precious 
metals  have  as  yet  been  rarely  found  ;  nor  are  there 
any  modern  volcanic  rocks.  The  same  may  be 
observed  in  Uie  north  of  Europe.  Sweden  and  Uie 
north  of  Germany  have  rarely  silver  and  gold,  and 
no  modern  volcanic  rock9 ;  and,  on  Uie  souUiern 
continent  of  America,  there  seems  to  be  a  proportion 
between  Uie  gigantic  volcanic  formation  and  Uie 
abundance  of  the  precious  metals.  If  we  suppose  Uie 
convulsions  and  earthquakes  Uiat  might  precede  Uie 
eruption  of  lava  to  Uie  surface  to  have  rent  and 
t  racked  Uie  shell,  so  as  to  give  space  to  Uie  forma- 
tion of  these  veins,  anil  Uie  precious  metals,  con- 
verted into  vapour,  to  penetrate  through  chinks  Uiat 
would  not  permit  lava  to  jiass,  Uiis  vapour,  meeting 
wiUi  Uie  secondary,  Uiat  was  filling  Uie  vein  from  Uie 
surface,  might  form  a  mixture  such  as  we  find  in 
must  of  the  veinstones." 

The  foregoing  sketch  furnishes,  among  others,  Uie 
following  general  facts  and  inferences:—!.  The 
North  Amercian  resembles  Uie  European  continent 
in  Uie  highly  primitive  character  of  its  northern  ex. 
tremities ;  while  it  differs  from  it  in  the  superior 
degree  of  continuity  possessed  by  its  great  forma- 
tions, as  well  as  in  Uie  absence— leaving  Mexico  out 
of  the  question — of  volcanic  action,  except  such  as  is 
« Horded  by  Uie  partial  deposits  of  secondary  trap 
n>cks.  2.  The  great  ocean  from  which  were  pre- 
cipitated  Uie  secondary  sand  stones,  gypsum,  and  coal 
of  the  immense  basin  lying  between  Uie  Alleghanies 
and  the  Rocky  mountains,  appears  to  have  found 
its  ouUet  by  Uie  St  Lawrence  and  Mississippi  rivers. 
3.  The  upper  secondary  and  tertiary  formations  for- 
merly Iiave  probably  been  more  extensive  upon  Uie 
A  tlanUc  coast,  and  once  connected  Uie  islands  now 
forming  its  norUieru  boundary  wiUi  each  other  and 
the  main  land.  4.  After  the  deposition  of  the 
.secondary  and  tertiary  formations,  Uie  land  has  been 
broken  up  by  Uie  action  of  sudden  and  violent  cur- 
rents, which  have  strewed  its  surface  everywhere 
with  boulders  or  rolled  masses,  and  given  to  the  coast 
its  present  insulnr  nnd  j*  ninsulai  form.  0.  The  strata 


embrace  all  those  metalliferous  and  earthy  com- 
pounds existing  in  them  in  other  quarters  of  the 
globe,  and  exhibit  throughout  Uie  same  genera! 
relations  elsewhere  observed,  and,  consequeoUy, 
must  have  resulted  from  Uie  operation  of  tiiose  great 
laws,  under  Uie  control  of  which  Uie  solid  mass  of 
the  earth  has  been  formed. 

NORTH  A  M  P  I  ON.  Thecounty  town  of  Northamp- 
tonsliire  is  situated  on  Uie  northern  bank  of  the  river 
Neu,  near  the  centre  of  tite  county,  sixty-six  miles 
N.  W.  by  N.  from  London.  It  is  noted  for  Uie  manu- 
facture of  boots  and  shoes,  which  is  carried  on  upon 
a  very  extensive  scale;  currying  and  dressing  of 
leaUier,  lace-making,  nnd  Uie  manufacture  of  brass 
and  iron-wtirk  are  also  largely  prosecuted  Iiere.  A 
considerable  siiare  of  trade  likewise  arises  from  Uie 
constant  passage  of  travellers  by  stage-coaches,  from 
London  to  Liverpool,  Manchester,  he;  and  from 
Uie  facilities  afforded  for  Uie  transfer  of  goods  in  con- 
sequence of  the  communication  made  between  Uie 
river  Nen  and  Uie  Grand  Junction  Canal  in  1815. 
Population  in  1831,  15,351. 

NORTHAMPTONSHIRE,  an  inland  county  of 
England,  being  nearly  in  Uie  centre  of  the  kingdom. 
Its  length  from  N.E.  to  S.  W.  is  about  sixty-five  miles, 
and  its  breadth  about  twenty-four  miles.  When  the 
Romans  invaded  Britain,  this  part  of  Uie  island  was 
inhabited  by  a  tribe  of  people  called  Coritani  or  Coi- 
tanni.  and  at  a  subsequent  period  it  was  included  in 
Uie  Roman  province  styled  F  la  via  Cresariensis.  Un- 
der Uie  heptarchy  it  belonged  to  the  kingdom  of 
Mercia.  This  county  has  been  Uie  scene  of  some 
remarkable  events.  In  1460  a  battle  took  place 
near  Northampton,  between  Uie  partisans  of  Uie 
houses  of  Lancaster  and  York,  in  which  Uie  former 
were  defeated,  aud  Henry  VI.,  who  was  present,  was 
taken  prisoner.  At  Fotheringay  casUe,  near  Oun- 
dle,  Mary,  queen  of  Scots,  was  executed,  in  1586. 
And  at  Naseby.  on  Uie  nortti-western  border  of  the 
county,  Uie  army  of  Charles  I.  was  totally  routed  by 
Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  in  1645. 

Nortiiamptonshire  is  proverbially  reckoned  a  fine 
and  pleasant  county,  which  opinion  derives  conmmti- 
Uon  from  the  number  of  noblemen's  and  genUemen's 
seats  contained  in  it.  Formerly  a  large  portion  of  its 
surface  was  occupied  by  Uie  forests  of  Rockingham, 
Salcey,  and  Whittle  wood  ;  and  though  a  great  pert 
of  Uie  wood-land  has  been  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
poses of  Ullage  or  pasture,  these  forests  are  stilt 
included  among  the  crown  lands,  consisting  at  pre- 
sent of  about  18 ,000  acres.  The  chief  towns  in  this 
county  are,  besides  Northampton,  the  city  of  Peter- 
borough, and  the  market-towns  of  Daventry,  Well- 
ingborough, Kettering,  Thrapatoii,  and  Oundle.  Po- 
pulation in  1831,  179,276. 

NORTH  CAROLINA,    aee  Carolina. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  UNIVERSITY.  See. 
Chapel  Hill. 

NORTI1COTE,  James  ;  born  in  Plymouth,  in 
1746,  where  his  fatiier  was  a  watchmaker,  who 
designed  him  for  his  own  business;  but  young 
Northcote,  having  a  taste  for  Uie  fine  arts,  and  being 
flattered  by  praises  bestowed  on  his  early  productions, 
pursued  the  practice  of  thawing  and  painting  wiUi  so 
much  assiduity,  Uiat  doctor  Mudge,  a  physician  of 
Uiat  town,  recommended  him  as  a  scholar  to  Sir 
Joshua  Reynolds.  He  went  to  London  in  1771,  and 
became  domesticated  wiUi  that  great  artist.  In  1776. 
he  quitted  him.  aud  commenced  business  on  his  own 
account,  with  the  full  concurrence  of  his  preceptor, 
and  was  eminently  successful,  his  portraits  having 
procured  him  both  wealth  and  reputation.  He  wrote 
various  papers  in  a  work  called  Uie  Arti9t.  He  aL<o 
published  Memoirs  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  rum 
prising  Anecdotes  of  his  Contemporaries  VI813),  and 
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a  Supplement  (in  18I:V);  anil  Memoirs  of  Titian 
1 1830).    He  died  in  1830. 

NORTH-EASTERN  PASSAGE.    See  Xorlh  Pu 
lur  Expeditions. 

NORTHERN  LIGHT.    See  Aurora  UorcnlU. 
NORTHERN  LITERATURE.    See  Scamtma. 
riau  Literaturt. 

NORTHERN  MYTHOLOGY.    The  interesting 
discoveries  made  by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance 
wiUi  the  mythologies  of  the  East  Indies  and  Egypt, 
mid  a  comparison  of  them  with  that  of  Greece  ;His- 
cweries  which,  in  Uie  opinion  of  some  scholars, 
prove  the  existence  of  a  universal  original  religion — 
a  pure  deism,  as  some  think — and,  at  all  events, 
show  the  eternal  thirst  of  man  to  explain  the  origin 
of  nature,  of  himself,  and,  above  all,  of  good  and 
evil),  justify  us  in  assigning  a  separate  place  to  the 
mythology  of  the  North,  which,  even  if  its  general 
traits  were  borrowed  from  Asia,  must  yet  be  con- 
sidered  as  a  distinct  system.    The  northern  roytho- 
logy,  in  the  systematic  condition  in  which  we  now 
possess  it,  is  Uie  work  of  scalds,  that  is,  of  the  ancient 
northern  minstrel*  of  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden, 
And  Iceland.    Religion  and  civilitation  here,  as  is 
often  the  case,  sprang  from  poetry  :  and  here,  also, 
as  is  so  common,  cosmogony  (q.  v.)  was  the  basis  of 
the  religion — a  cosmogony  which,  at  the  same  time, 
proses  the  wild  imagination  of  its  authors,  and  the 
nature  of  Uie  country  where  it  originated.    The  fol- 
lowing ore  its  most  important  features  :  There  Were 
originally  no  heavens  above  nor  earth  below  ;  but 
only  a  bottomless  deep  and  a  world  of  mist  (Xi/lAeim), 
in  which  flowed  the  fountain  that  strives  to  devour 
every  thing  (Hwergtlmer).    Twelve  rivers,  called 
E/iiragar,  issue  from  this  fountain.    When  they  had 
flowed  so  far  from  their  source  that  the  liquid  they 
contained  had  become  hardened,  they  ceased  flowing, 
and  froie  into  ice,  and  one  layer  accumulating  over 
another,  the  great  deep  was  filled  up.  Southwards 
from  the  world  of  mist  was  Uie  world  of  light,  or  fire 
{MuMspelthehn.  Mispelheim).    From  the  former  pro- 
ceeded every  thing  dark  and  cold  ;  from  Uie  latter,  j 
whatever  is  warm  and  light ;  a  warm  wind  blowing  i 
from  Uie  latter  upon  the  ice  (Uie  rays  of  Uie  sun  from  ! 
Mbpelheim  rnrountered  the  ice  from  Niflheim)  melted  ] 
it.    The  drops  became  living  by  the  power  of  him  j 
who  dad  sent  Uie  wind  ;  and  from  them  sprang  Ymir, 
Uie  ice-giant,    fnder  Ymir's  left  arm  grew  a  little 
man  and  woman,  and  one  of  his  legs  begot  a  son  from 
the  other.     From  them  proceeded  the  ice-giants. 
From  Uie  mixture  of  ice  and  heat  originated,  also, 
Uie  cow  Auduinbla,  from  whose  dugs  ran  four  streams 
of  milk,  by  which  Ymir  was  fed.     The  cow  sup- 
ported herself  by  licking  the  salt  stones  of  the  ice. 
As  she  was  thus  one  day  licking  the  stones,  lo,  in 
Uie  evening,  human  hair  grew  out  of  them  ;  on  the 
next  day  appeared  a  head;  and,  on  Uie  third,  an 
entire  man,  called  Bute.     His  son  was  Bor,  who 
married  Belsta,  daughter  of  Uie  giant  Mountain- 
Gate.    By  her  he  had  three  sons,  Odin,  Wile,  and 
V'e,  who  became  the  rulers  of  heaven  and  earth. 
The  children  of  Bor  were  good,  those  of  Ymir 
wicked  ;  and  they  were  constantly  at  war  with  each 
other.    The  sons  of  Bor  finally  slew  Uie  ice-giant, 
dragged  his  body  into  the  deep,  ami  from  it  created 
Uie  world.    Out  of  his  blood  they  made  the  sea  and 
rivers ;  of  his  flesh,  earth  ;  of  his  hair,  grass ;  of  his 
bones,  rocks;  and  stones  of  his  teeth  and  broken 
jaws ;  of  his  bead  they  made  Uie  heavens,  which 
they  extended  over  Uie  earth  by  its  four  ends,  at 
each  of  which  they  placed  a  dwarf,  Austre,  Westre, 
Sudre,  Nordre.    Of  Uie  sparks  and  light  which  had 
proceeded  from  Musspellheim  they  made  stars,  and 
fattened  them  to  the  heavens,  to  give  light  to  the 
earth.    They  Uirew  Ymir's  brain  into  the  air,  and  it 


formed  the  clouds.  As  Bor's  sons  were  oi:ce  walking 
on  Uie  sea-shore,  they  found  two  blocks,  of  which  tluy 
created  a  man,  railed  Atkur  (ash),  ami  a  woman, 
Kmbla  (alder).  One  gave  Uiein  lite  and  soul ;  the 
second,  motion  and  reason  ;  Uie  Uiird,  the  fate, 
language,  hearing,  and  sight.  This  cosmogony  is 
plainly  a  northern  view  ol  nature  ;  we  here  see  na- 
ture passing  from  the  death  of  winter  into  life,  ami 
Uie  beginning  of  Uie  world  connected  wiUi  the  ap- 
pearance of  spring.  It  was  natural  that,  to  the  early 
Scandinavians,  ice  should  have  appeared  as  the 
primeval  matter,  and  that  it  should  be  represented 
as  evil,  because  it  destroys  Uie  life  of  nature.  The 
wliole  cosmogony  is  therefore  a  physical  allegory, 
not  inferior  to  those  of  other  myUiologies.  The 
creation  of  day  and  night,  the  sun  and  inoon,  is  thus 
related :  The  giant  Darkness  'Xtirtei,  Narfi)  had  n 
daughter  of  the  name  of  Xight  (Xott)>  dark  and 
sombre  like  her  race.  She  was  Uirice  married,  ami 
bore  to  Nagelfari  (Air,  Ether)  a  son,  Andur  (Mat- 
ter) ;  to  Anar  (Uie  forming  principle)  Jord  (the 
Earth);  to  Dellingar  (Twilight)  Dagur  (Day),  who 
was  light,  like  his  paternal  race.  Alfadur  now  took 
Nott  and  Dagur  (Night  and  Day)  to  Uie  heavens, 
and  gave  Uiem  each  a  horse  and  car,  to  drive  round 
the  earth  daily.  Night  rode  first  ou  her  horse, 
Hrimfaxi  (Blackmane),  which  every  morning  lie- 
dews  Uie  earth  wiUi  the  foam  from  his  mouth.  The 
horse  of  Dagur,  Skinfuxi  (Shiningmane),  illumines, 
with  his  mane,  the  air  and  earth.  Mundilfari  (Mover 
of  the  Axis)  had  two  beautiful  children,  Sool  ami 
Maan  (San  and  Moon).  Proud  of  the  beauty  of  his 
daughter,  he  married  her  to  G  lemur,  the  god  of  joy. 
The  gods,  offended  at  his  presumption,  took  away 
his  children,  and  transported  Uiem  to  the  heavens. 
Sool  was  employed  in  driving  the  horses  of  the  car  of 
the  sun,  and  Maan  those  of  Uie  car  of  Uie  moon,  and 
to  watch  over  her  increase  and  decrease.  So  far  Uie 
most  ancient  mythology,  which  creates  giants  (jotun) 
from  the  elements  of  nature.  It  is  remarkable  that, 
in  Uiis  mythology,  Uie  giants  dwelling  around  Uie 
original  chaos  produce  the  lords  of  the  heavens,  the 
earth,  and  lower  regions ;  and  giants,  Titans  ami 
Cyclops  are  also  the  ancestors  of  the  Grecian  gods  ; 
and,  in  the  Grecian  as  in  Uie  northern  mythology,  n 
new  race  of  gods  drives  out  the  ancient ;  or,  in  other 
words,  historical  traditions  were  confounded  with 
Uie  original  ideas  of  nature. 

The  ancient  and  modern  systems  seem  to  have 
their  connecting  point  in  Odin,  as  with  Jupiter  in 
the  Greek  system.  We  must  douhUess  distinguish 
an  earlier  and  a  later  Odin.  The  former  was  the 
symbol  and  deity  of  light  and  the  sun,  and  there  are 
several  interesting  fables  relating  to  him  ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, of  his  marriage  wiUi  Uie  earth;  his  daily 
amour  with  Uie  goddess  of  Uie  waters,  to  whom  he 
descends  every  night,  to  drink  of  her  element  from 
the  golden  cup ;  of  Uie  marriage  of  his  rays  with  the 
vapours  of  mother  Earth,  of  which  the  fruit  is  the 
giid  of  thunder,  &c.  All  Uicse  fictions,  however, 
were  transferred  to  Uie  yoiuiger  Odin,  Uie  chief  of 
the  council  of  Uie  Aser.  The  Aser  (Asiatics)  are 
Uie  new  race  of  gods,  which  came  in  wiUi  the 
younger  Odin,  or  descended  from  him.  It  appears, 
from  northern  chronicles,  that,  in  Uie  first  centuries 
of  Uie  vulgar  era,  if  not  still  earlier,  Sigge,  the  chief 
of  Uie  Aser,  an  Asiatic  tribe,  emigrated  from  Uie 
Caspian  sea  and  Uie  Caucasus  (probably  driven  out 
by  the  Romans)  into  Northern  Europe.  He  directed 
his  course  northwesterly  from  the  Black  sea  to  Rus- 
sia, over  which,  according  to  Uie  tradition, he  placed 
one  of  his  sons  as  a  ruler,  as  lie  is  also  said  to  have 
done  over  the  Saxons  and  Franks.  He  then  ad- 
vanced through  Cimbria  to  Denmark,  which  acknow- 
!c .^T.t  Ins  fifth  son,  Skiuld,  as  its  sovereign,  niul 
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passed  over  to  Sweden,  where  Gylf,  who  did  homage 
to  the  wonderful  stranger  and  his  gods,  then  ruled. 
He  soon  made  himself  absolute  master  there,  built 
Sigtuna  as  the  capital  of  his  great  empire,  and  estalv- 
lished  a  new  code  of  laws  and  a  new  religion.  He 
himself  assumed  the  name  Odin,  established  the 
priesthood  of  the  twelve  Drottars,  who  conducted 
the  secret  worship,  and  the  administration  of  justice, 
and,  as  prophets,  unveiled  the  future.  He  is  also 
the  god  of  song  and  war.  (Gibbon  and  Miinter  con- 
sider Odin  a  Shaman,  aitd  his  doctrine  Lamaism.)  He 
was  the  inventor  of  the  Runic  alphabet,  and  made 
himself  dreaded  as  an  enchanter.  But  the  Aser, 
that  is,  these  new  gods  of  the  scalds,  are  as  follows : 
Odin,  the  god  of  gods,  the  first  and  oldest  of  all,  who 
lives  for  ever :  he  sits  upon  the  elevated  throne 
Lidskjalf,  whence  he  observes  every  thing  in  the 
universe,  alone,  contemplating  his  own  being.  By 
his  side  stands  Uie  spear,  Gungner.  He  has  twelve 
chief  names,  and  1 14  others,  in  the  ancient  Asgard. 
His  swift  steed  is  called  Steipner.  From  him  and  his 
wife  Frigga  are  descended  the  gods,  on  which  account 
he  is  called  Alfadur  (Father  of  All),  or,  according  to 
some,  more  correctly,  tValfader  (Father  of  All  who 
(all  in  battle— a  title  which  belongs  to  him  as  the 
ruler  of  Vnllialla).  Frieda,  wife  of  the  king  of  pods, 
shares  with  him  the  wonderful  throne,  from  which  all 
countries  are  seen.  She  knows  the  fate  of  all  mor- 
tals, but  keeps  it  secret.  Their  sons  are  Thor,  god 
of  thunder— a  symbol  of  physical  strength,  the 
strongest  of  gods  mid  mortals,  whose  mighty  step 
sounds  like  the  storm,  whose  hammer,  Miolner  (the 
Crusher),  crushes  the  hardest  objects — and  Balder, 
the  youthful  and  beaulful  god  of  eloquence  and  just 
decision,  the  innocent  who  appears  brilliant  as  the 
lily,  and  in  honour  of  whom  the  whitest  flower 
received  the  name  Baldrian.  His  wife,  Numia, 
daughter  of  Gewar,  looks  with  modest  admiration  on 
the  mind  of  her  husband.  She  bears  Forfete,  the 
god  of  concord,  who  resembles  the  rainbow,  when  it 
descends  from  the  dark  clo;al.  He  puts  an  end  to 
all  strife.  His  palace,  Glitner,  rests  on  pillars  of 
gold.  Ninrd,  who  shakes  his  vans  in  the  roaring 
storm,  so  that  every  thing  trembles,  is  the  god  of 
winds,  of  sailors,  of  commerce,  and  of  riches.  By 
bis  wife,  Scada,  a  daughter  of  the  mountain  plant 
Tlnasse,  he  had  the  beautiful,  beneficent,  and  mighty 
Frei  and  Freia.  Frei,  who  floats  in  the  shining  gar- 
ments of  spring,  is  the  ruler  of  the  sun,  and  upon 
him  depend  rain  and  sunshine,  plenty,  or  dearth. 
He  rules  in  Alfheim,  where  the  elfs  dwell.  Instead 
of  a  horse,  he  rides  a  boar  with  golden  bristles. 
Gerda,  Gymer's  daughter,  is  his  wife.  Freia,  Fraa, 
is  the  goddess  of  love.  Her  eye  is  an  eternal  spring ; 
her  neck  and  cheek  light.  The  mildest  and  most 
bountiful  of  the  gods,  she  is  a  friend  of  sweet  song, 
and  loves  to  hear  the  prayers  of  mortals.  She  mounts 
her  lost  husband,  Odur,  to  whom  she  had  born  two 
daughters,  Nossa,  the  model  of  all  beauty  and  grace, 
and  Gersemi.  Tyr,  a  son  of  Odin,  the  fearless  god, 
who  wounds  by  a  look,  is  lofty  as  a  fir,  and  brandishes 
the  lightnings  of  battle.  All  brave  warriors  are 
under  his  protection,  though  he  is  not  properly  the 
god  of  war,  but  raUter  of  power  and  valour,  and  no 
friend  of  peaceful  agreement.  Of  a  different  char- 
acter is  his  brother  Braga,  the  god  of  wisdom  and 
poetry,  which,  from  him,  is  called  Brag  nr.  He  ap- 
pears with  a  golden  tctyn,  and  strikes  the  cords,  which 
emit  a  sweet  sound.  His  wife  is  Iduna,  who  pre- 
serves the  apples  of  immortality,  which  she  offers  in 
vessels  of  gold  to  the  heroes  at  their  entrance  into 
Valhalla — those  apples  which  alone  preserve  the 
eternal  youth  of  the  gods.  Other  sons  of  Odin  are 
Hermode,  the  messenger  of  the  gods,  armed  with  a 
helmet  and  mail ;  Vidar.  strong  as  Thor,  the  god  of 


silence  ;  and  Wale,  Uie  god  of  the  bow.  (Tiler, 
of  Thor  the  Thunderer,  is  of  a  beautiful  figure, 
ter  of  arch  err  and  skating,  who  was  invoked  by  those 
who  engaged  in  single  combat.  A  silver  circle  sur- 
rounds the  down  of  his  dim.  His  empire  is  Ydalir 
(that  is,  Rain-valleys). 

The  following  gods  are  of  a  most  mysterious  cha- 
racter :— Hoder,  the  blind  god,  murderer  of  Balder, 
whose  violent  deed  the  gods  never  forget,  but  whose 
name  they  must  never  hear  pronounced ;  Heimdal 
(Himindai),  a  son  of  nine  gigantic  sisters,  born  on  the 
marc  in  of  the  earth,  a  great  mysterious  god  guard- 
the  Bifrost,  the  bridge  to  heaven  (rainbow),  against 
the  giants.  He  sees  as  plainly  by  night  as  by  day  ; 
his  ear  bears  the  grass  grow  in  the  field,  and  the  wool 
on  the  lambs.  He  is  represented  with  a  pensive 
brow,  his  eye  fixed  upon  his  calm  breast. 

Among  the  goddesses,  we  must  mention  Laga,  the 
first  next  to  Prtgga ;  Syra,  the  physician  of  the  gods  ; 
Gesione,  goddess  of  chastity,  who,  herself  a  virgin, 
protects  all  chaste  virgins,  and,  if  they  die  unmarried, 
takes  them  to  her  heavenly  dwellings ;  Jylla,  a  vir- 
gin like  Gesione,  with  beautiful  locks,  and  a  diadem 
of  gold,  is  intrusted  with  the  secrets  of  Frigga,  wliose 
messenger,  Gna,  floats  about  with  the  rays  of  the  Mm ; 
Hlyn  (Lyna)  the  Gentle,  who  kisses  away  the  tear 
from  the  eye  of  the  unfortunate,  the  goddess  of 
friendship  and  good  faith,  who  is  united  with  several 
servants  of  the  goddess  of  love ;  Siona,  who  awakens 
the  first  sweet  feelings  in  the  breasts  of  youths  and 
maids,  and  disposes  them  to  mutual  love ;  Lobna 
( Lotlha) ,  endowed  with  the  power  to  reconcile  divided 
lovers;  Wara,  the  goddess  of  marriage,  who  hears 
the  secret  vows  and  oaths  of  lovers,  punishes  the 
faithless,  and  unites  the  true;  Snotra,  the  goddess  of 
modesty,  is  the  protectress  of  virtuous  youths  and 
maid* ;  Wora,  the  all-knowing,  penetrates  every  se 
cret  of  the  heart ;  Synia,  the  guard  of  heaven,  is  the 
goddess  of  justice  and  law,  and  exposes  perjury. 

A  large  ash  (or  an  ash  forest),  called  Ygdratil,  the 
tree  of  the  world,  stands  over  the  well  of  time :  it* 
branches  extend  over  the  world,  its  top  readies  abov  e 
Uie  heaven.  It  has  three  roots,  one  among  the  gods, 
another  among  the  giants,  and  a  third  under  Mela. 
Near  the  middle  root  is  the  fountain  of  wisdom,  Uie 
fountain  of  Mimers.  Near  the  heavenly  root  is  Uie 
sacred  fountain  by  which  Uie  gods  hold  their  council, 
and  make  known  their  decisions.  From  these  foun- 
tains rise  three  beautiful  maids,  Uie  Nomas,  whose 
names  are  Urd  {the  Past),  Varande  (Uie  Present),  and 
Skuld  (Uie  Future).  They  determine  Uie  fate  at 
mortals,  and  aid  or  punish  them  by  their  ministers. 
On  Uie  top  of  Uie  ash  sits  an  eagle,  looking  fur 
around  ;  a  squirrel  (Rotatoskr)  runs  up  and  down  Uie 
tree ;  four  stags  (Da in,  Dynair,  Daalin,  and  Dyrathor) 
roam  through  its  branches,  and  eat  Uie  bark  ;  a  ser- 
pent gnaws  its  root  below ;  Uie  trunk  of  Uie  tree 
rots ;  but  Uie  holy  maids  water  it  from  Uie  sacred 
fountain,  that  it  may  not  wither.  From  Uie  leaves 
of  Uie  ash  falls  a  sweet  dew,  Uie  food  of  bees.  Over 
Uie  foiuitain  sing  two  swans.  Here  are  heard  Heim- 
dal's  song  of  the  fate  of  the  tree  of  the  world  ;  Uie 
voices  of  the  past,  Uie  present,  and  Uie  future,  in  the 
council  of  Uie  gods.  The  gods  themsdves  seek  to 
learn  Uie  wisdom  of  Uie  Nomas,  Uie  stem  goddesses 
who  rule  over  all.  On  this  account,  they  were  much 
honoured;  temples  were  built  in  their  honour,  in 
which  their  oracles  were  consulted. 

The  Valkyrias,  or  Disas,  are  awful  and  beautiful 
beings,  neither  daughters  of  heaven  nor  of  hell ; 
neither  begot  by  gods,  nor  cradled  in  the  lap  of  im- 
mortal mothers.  Nothing  is  said  of  their  origin. 
Their  name  signifies  Uie  "  choosers  of  Uie  shun"  (from 
teal,  a  heap  of  killed,  and  kyria,  to  choose).  They 
appear  awful  and  horrid  in  the  songs  of  the  scalds ; 
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yet  we  fod  them  to  be  the  beautiful  maids  of 
Odin,  with  helmet  and  mail,  and  mounted  on  swift 
hones.  Heroes  long  for  their  arrival,  enamoured 
of  their  charms.     They  conducted  the  heroes  to 


The  residence  of  the  gods  is  Asgard,  a  fortress  of 
heaven,  whence  the  bridge  Bifrost  leads  to  the  earth. 
Asgard  contained  the  palaces  of  the  gods.  There 
was  \  alavkialf,  the  silver  palace  of  Odin,  with  all 
the  above-mentioned  divinities.  In  the  centre  of 
Asgard,  in  the  valley  of  Ida,  was  the  place  of  meet- 
ing, where  the  gods  administered  justice.  This  place 
was  the  most  highly  ornamented  of  all.  Here  was 
GJadheim,  the  hall  of  Joy;  Wingolf,  the  palace  of 
friendship  and  love  ;  and  Glasor,  tie  forest  of  golden 
trees.  Valhalla  was  a  separate  palace,  with  groves 
and  beautiful  environs :  in  it  was  the  dwelling  of 
heroes  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Here  life  is  passed 
in  bloody  war  and  riotous  revelry.  But  all  wounds 
here  received  in  battle  are  heeded  as  soon  as  the 
trumpet  sounds  for  the  feast ;  and  then  the  heroes 
quaff  the  oil  of  Enherium,  and  the  beautiful  Valkyrias 
fill  their  cups. 

The  number  of  heroes  is  immense,  and  will  increase 
indefinitely  ;  yet  the  gods  will  wish  that  it  were  still 
greater  when  the  wolf  Fenris  comes.  This  leads  us 
to  throw  a  glance  at  the  wicked  Loke.  Loke,  Ute 
son  of  the  giant  Farbaute  and  of  Laufeya,  is.  if  not 
a  god,  yet  a  superhuman  being,  beautiful  of  body, 
bat  ma  1 1 truant  of  spirit.  By  the  giantess  Angerbode 
(Messenger  of  Evil)  he  bad  Hela,  the  goddess  of  the 
lower  regions,  half  blue  and  half  fle&n  colour,  and 
with  a  terrible  figure,  the  wolf  Fenris,  and  the  ter- 


serpent  of  Midgard,  Jonnungandur,  which  sur- 
muouS  the  whole  earth.  Hela  rules  in  Niflheim. 
Her  hall  is  called  Rlidnir  (Grief) ;  ber  bed  Kor  (Dis- 
ease) ;  her  table  Hungr  (Hunger) ;  her  servants  are 
Ganglati  and  Ganghol  (Lethargy  and  Delay).  All 
who  died  of  sickness  ami  old  utff*  ile>cen»lrd  to  her 
dark  mansion.  Thus  Niflheim  and  Asgard  are  op- 
po*ed  to  each  other  as  existence  and  non-cxistewe, 
and  the  scalds  imagined  that  destruction  would  finally 
be  victorious  over  every  thing  that  is :  hence  their 
idea  of  the  end  of  the  world.  Three  terrible  winters, 
and  again  three  more,  will  succeed  each  other :  snow 
will  rush  in  from  all  sides  :  the  cold  will  be  severe, 
the  storms  violent,  the  sun  covered,  and  bloody  wars 
will  distract  the  whole  world.  This  is  the  sign  that 
the  destruction  of  the  world,  and  the  great  "  twilight 
of  the  gods"  (thus  the  end  of  the  world  is  called)  is 
nigh.  The  wolf  Fenris — a  monster  which,  when  it 
opens  iLs  jaws,  touches  the  skies  with  the  upper,  and, 
with  the  lower,  the  primeval  abyss—devours  the 
world,  while  the  inhabitants  of  Musspellheim,  under 
the  command  of  Surtnr,  make  an  attack  upon  As- 
gard. Heaven  is  stormed  by  these  giants,  and 
lieaven's  bnd;e  tails  when  they  ride  over  it.  For 
ihts  reason,  Heimdall  is  placed  there  ns  a  watch,  and 
the  gods  look  with  pleasure  upon  the  numerous  com- 
tatants  of  Valhalla.  But  all  precaution  is  vain :  the 
gods  must  perish,  even  the  all-powerful  Odin  and  the 
mighty  Thor.  A  new  sun  will  then  illumine  the 
earth,  and  Lift  and  Liftrasor— a  human  (>air  snved 
the  destruction,  and  nourished  on  morning 
ill  renew  the  human  race.  There  will  be 
dwellings  for  the  just  and  unjust,  for  reward 
uid  pur  ishmeut  — <  i  irole  (a  splendid  residence  towards 
the  southern  end  of  heaven 1  and  Nastrnnd.  Wninr 
(the  ronqueror)  and  Wale  (the  Powerful)  will  live  in 
the  dwel lines  of  the  gods,  after  the  flame  of  Surtur 
at  Quenched.  Mode  (Mental  Power)  and  Mnene 
(Strength;  will  the  crushing  hammer,  after 

Thor.  exhausted  by  the  struggle,  has  perished,  and 
Wider  tears  the  jaws  of  the  wolf  asunder. 

sea  have  been  preserved  in  the  Edda 


and  the  Sagas  (See  Miiller  a  Sagabilliothrk  des 
dinavischen  Alterthumt,  Berlin,  1816),  by  Procopius 
of  Caesarea,  Jornandes,  Panlus  Diaconus  (son  of 
Warnefried)  Ermoldus,  Nigellus,  Adam  of  Bremen, 
Saxo  Grammaticus.  Schioaer,  Adelung,  Delius, 
Mallet,  Nyerup,  Grater,  and  Riihs,  entertain  very 
different,  sometimes  contradictory,  opinions  respect- 
ing their  historical  value.  (See  Edda.)  The  subject 
cannot,  however,  be  considered  as  completely  exam- 
ined. Another  question  has  been  started,  whether 
Una  northern  mythology  was  also  Germanic.  At  all 
events,  those  Scandinavians  are  connected  by  origin 
with  the  Germanic  tribes,  and,  aa  Germanic  trilies 
passed  the  Rhine,  so  other  tribes  pressed  in  from  the 
North  and  East,  and  Goths  and  Saxons  brought  this 
mythology  to  Germany.— See  Nyerup's  Dictionary 
of  Scandinavian  Mythology  (Copenhagen,  1816,  in 
German) ;  Kattenfeld's  Dissertations  on  the  Doctrine 
of  the  Asas,  and  He  Application  (in  the  I  sis  of  1811), 
in  German) ;  Mono's  History  of  Paganism  in  Nor- 
them  Europe  (in  German);  bis'liop  M Outer's  Eccle- 
siastical Unitary  of  Denmark  and  Norway  (the  first 
book  of  vol.  i.  treats  of  the  Scandinavian  paganism 
of  Odin;  Leipsic,  1823,  in  German);  and  Vulpius's 
Dictionary  of  the  Mythology  of  the  German  and  the 
kindred  Tribes,  and  the  Northern  Nations  in  (tier- 
man)  ;  see,  also,  vol.  i.  of  Geyer's  History  of  Steeden 
(in  Swedish  and  in  German,  Salsburg,  1826),  and 
Edda  &emunder  hms  Froda  (part  Hi.  Copenhagen, 
1828),  containing  the  Fohtspd,  Kdvamdl  and  Higs- 
mdl,  with  a  Dictionary  of  the  Ancient  Northern 
Mythology,  by  professor  Magnussen. 

NORTHERN  WAR,  from  1700  to  1721.  The 
northern  war  (so  called),  in  the  north  and  east  of 
Europe,  was  contemporary  with  the  Spanish  war  of 
succession  in  the  west.  The  king  of  Poland,  Au- 
gustus II.,  elector  of  Saxony,  the  csar  Peter  of  Rus- 
sia, and  the  king  of  Denmark,  secretly  united  against 
the  king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XII.  (q.  v.),  1698,  then 
only  sixteen  years  old,  to  regain  the  provinces  ceded 
to  Sweden,  by  the  treaties  of  Copenhagen,  1660,  of 
Oliva  (q.  v.),  1660,  of  Kardts,  1661 .  A  Danish  army, 
therefore,  invaded  the  states  of  the  duke  of  Holstein- 
Gottorp,  the  brother-in-law  of  Charles  XII..  to  en. 
force  Denmark's  claim  to  the  sovereignty  of  Sleswic, 
and  a  Saxon  army  invaded  Livonia.  But  Charles 
XII.,  who  bad  gained  the  naval  powers  (England 
and  Holland)  to  assist  his  cause,  by  a  treaty  con- 
cluded at  the  Hague  (1700),  landed  in  Zealand,  and 
the  allied  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  British  fleets  bom- 
barded Copenhagen.  This  compelled  the  king  of 
Denmark,  Frederic  IV.  to  separate  from  the  league, 
at  the  peace  of  Traventhal  (August  18,  1700),  and  to 
acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  house  of  Gottorp 
over  Sleswic.  Charles  now  advanced  against  the 
Russian  army,  which  besieged  Narva,  in  Esthonia. 
and  completely  defeated  it,  November  SO,  1700. 
Upon  this  he  compelled  the  Saxons  to  evacuate 
Livonia  in  1701,  and  proceeded  towards  Warsaw, 
when  the  party  of  Sapieha,  in  Poland,  declared 
themselves  against  king  Augustus.  He  defeated 
the  Polish  Saxon  army  at  Clissow  (July  20,  1702), 
then  the  Saxons  at  Pultusk  (May  I,  1703),  and 
effected  the  dethronement  of  king  Augustus  at  the 
diet  of  Warsaw  (February  14,  1704),  as  also  the 
election  of  the  palatine  of  Possen,  Stanislaus  Lenin- 
ski  (July  12),  to  the  throne  of  Poland.  Lastly,  he 
obliged  king  Augustus,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Saxon 
general  Schulenbure,  at  Punitz  (November  9,  1704), 
and  at  Fraustadt  (February  13,  1706),  by  his  march 
into  Saxony,  to  sign  the  peace  of  Aluranstadt,  (q.  v.), 
September  24,  1706.  In  the  mean  time  the  Rus- 
sians, commanded  by  general  Scheremeteff,  had  de- 
feated the  Swedish  general  Schlip|*nbaeh.  in  Livonia 
(January  11,  1702);  they  had  captured  Manenbuig, 
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ami  taken  Noteburg,  on  the  Neva  (October  22), 
which  Uie  ciar  then  colled  Schlilsselburg.  May  27, 
1703,  Peter  laid  the  foundation  of  St  Petersburg,  on 
the  island  Lusteiland,  in  Uie  Neva.  In  1704,  be 
look  Dorput  and  Nana;  in  1706  and  1707,  be 
gained  such  power  in  Poland,  that  he  began  to  take 
UK  asures  for  the  election  of  a  new  king  ;  and  the 
confederacy  of  Sandomir  allied  itself  to  bim  in  1707, 
although  the  republic  had  made  a  treaty  in  1705  with 
Sweden.  Hut  Charles  XII.  returned  to  Poland  from 
Saxony  with  a  formidable  army  of  43,000  men  (Sep- 
tcinber  20).  He  soon  made  himself  master  of  the 
principal  towns,  crossed  the  Berezina,  July  10,  1708, 
stud  beat  the  Russians  under  Scheremeteff,  before 
fioiowtschu,  July  14.  From  Mohilew  he  proceeded 
to  Uie  Ukraine,  September  15,  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Cossack  hetman  Maieppa.  (q.  v.)  In  the  mean 
time  his  general  Lowenhaupt,  who  was  to  join  him 
with  fresh  troops,  and  supplies  of  provisions  and 
ammunition,  was  entirely  defeated  by  Peter  at  Liesna 
(October  9).  Menschikoff  devastated  the  Ukraine  in 
November,  and  Charles  was  obliged  to  take  up  winter 
quarters  there,  where  he  lost  4000  men  by  hunger 
and  cold.  Mazeppa  succeeded  in  making  a  treaty 
for  Cliarles  XII.  with  the  Zaporogian  Cossacks 
(March  28,  1709) ;  but  this  very  event  induced  the 
king,  instead  of  restoring  his  connexion  with  Poland 
on  the  Dnieper,  to  lay  siege  to  Pultawa  (q.  v.) 
(April  4).  Here  his  army,  which  consisted  of  12,000 
Swedes  and  13,000  Cossacks  and  U'alachians,  was 
entirely  routed  by  the  Russian  army  of  60,000  men, 
which  was  under  the  command  of  Scheremeteff, 
Menschikoff,  and  Bauer,  Peter  himself  acting  as  a 
colonel  June  27  (July  8),  1709.  Cliarles  retreated 
over  the  Dnieper ;  his  general  Lowenhaupt  was 
taken  prisoner,  with  16,000  men  (July  11),  at  Pere- 
volotschna.  During  five  years  Charles  endeavoured 
to  excite  the  Porte  against  the  cxar.  (See  Pruth.) 
The  king  of  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  renewed 
his  alliance  with  Augustus  II.  at  Dresden,  June  28, 
1709.  The  latter  declared  (August  8)  the  pence  of 
Altranstadt  invalid,  and  advanced  towards  Poland 
with  13,000  men,  where  he  was  again  received  as 
king,  and  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  czar,  at 
Thorn  (October  8),  renouncing  all  the  claims  of  the 
republic  of  Poland  on  Livonia,  in  favour  of  Russia. 
October  22,  1709,  the  cxar  also  concluded  an  alliance 
offensive  and  defensive  with  Denmark,  at  Copen- 
hagen. A  Danish  army  (November  12)  invaded 
Schonen,  but  was  completely  defeated  by  general 
Sieenbock  (March  10,  1710)  at  Helsingborg,  and 
compelled  to  retreat  to  the  ships.  An  army  com- 
posed of  tlie  united  Saxon,  Polish,  and  Russian  forces, 
however,  invaded  Swedish  Pomerania  (August,  1711), 
and  a  Danish  army  conquered  (in  Die  period  from 
July  to  September,  1712)  the  Swedish  duchies  Bremen 
and  Verden.  The  Swedish  general  Sieenbock, 
indeed,  after  having  beaten  the  king  of  Denmark, 
and  the  Saxons  under  the  field-marshal  Flemming,  at 
Gadebusch,in  Mecklenburg,  December  20,  advanced 
to  HoUtein,  and  Jan.  9, 17 13,  reduced  Altona  to  ashes; 
yet  he  was  forced,  by  the  united  Russian,  Danish, 
and  Saxon  forces,  in  which  the  czar  was  present,  to 
withdraw  to  the  Gottorp  fortress  Tonningen  (Feb. 
1 4),  where  he  was  compelled  by  famine  to  capitulate 
(May  16),  with  11,000  men.  The  duke  of  Gottorp 
now  lost  his  possessions,  and  the  Russians  took 
Stettin,  which  was  put  provisionally  in  Uie  hands  of 
the  neutral  king  of  Prussia,  Sept.  30,  1713.  At  the 
same  lime,  Peter  had  occupied  Riga  (1710),  Finland, 
not!  Aland.  Charles  arrived  at  Slralsund  Nov.  22, 
1714,  where  he  immediately  demanded  of  Prussia  the 
evacuation  of  Stettin,  and  declared  war  when  this 
demand  was  not  complied  with.  Tlie  consequence 
wjis,  Uiat  20,000  Prussians,  under  Prince  Leopold  of 


Aiihall-Drssau,  joined  Uie  Danish-Saxon  army, which 
was  besieging  Slralsund.    (The  Saxons  were  com. 
mantled  by  tlie  field-marshal  count  Arnim,  and  by 
count  Wackerbarth.)    Charles  XII.,  being  thus  re- 
duced to  extremities,  sued  for  peace  Uirough  Uie 
ambassador  of  Louis  XIV.,  with  whom  he  made  a 
defensive  treaty  at  Versailles,  April  3,  1715;  but  Uie 
allies  would  not  consent  to  his  proposals.   He  escaped 
in  a  Swedish  vessel  in  the  night  of  December  21,  upon 
which  Slralsund  capitulated  (Dec.  23,  1715).  Wis- 
mar,  also,  Uie  last  possession  of  Sweden  in  the  Ger- 
man territory,  submitted  to  Uie  Danes  (April  19, 1716). 
Denmark  had,  by  Uie  treaty  of  June  26,  1715,  sold 
the  duchies  of  Bremen  and  Verden  to  Uie  elector  of 
Hanover,  who  now  declared  war  against  Sweden. 
The  czar  had  also  allied  himself  with  Great  Britain 
against  Sweden  (at  Greifswald,  Oct.  28,  1715),  and 
with  Prussia  (Oct.  30).    But  jealousy  soon  separated 
Uie  allies.    The  czar  would  not  consent  to  Den- 
mark s  aggrandizement;  England  would  not  favour 
Uie  increasing  power  of  Russia.    The  Poles  also 
confederated  to  effect  Uie  expulsion  of  Uie  Saxon 
troops  from  their  country.    The  diet  of  Warsaw  at 
length  resolved  Uiat  Uie  king  should  not  retain  mow 
than  1200  Saxons  in  Poland  for  his  body-guard,  and 
Uiat  he  should  never,  without  consulting  Uie  diet, 
declare  an  offensive  war.   This  obliged  Augustus  II. 
to  take  no  further  part  in  the  northern  war,  which 
was  carried  on,  during  1716,  in  Schonen  and  Nor- 
way; but  the  czar  did  not  assist  Uie  Danes.  Sweden 
was,  however,  deprived  of  her  oldest  ally,  France, 
which  secreUy  joined  Prussia  in  1716.    Baron  Gorts 
(q.  v.)  endeavoured,  in  1718,  to  aUy  Russia  to  Swe- 
den, by  ceding  Uie  provinces  on  Uie  Baltic,  so  Uiut 
the  Russian  forces,  combined  wiUi  those  of  Sweden, 
might  regain  the  German  provinces,  subject  Norway, 
and  execute  Alberoni's  plan  of  restoring  Uie  house  of 
Stuart  to  Uie  throne  of  England.    But  on  the  deaUi 
of  Charles  XII.  (Dec.  11, 1718), Uie  queen  of  Sweden, 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  influenced  by  the  party  of  Horn, 
defeated  Uie  project.    She,  however,  concluded, 
under  the  mediation  of  France,  (a.)  the  peace  of 
Stockholm,  1.  with  Uie  elector  of  Hanover,  Nov.  20, 
1719;  Hanover  retained  Bremen  and  Verden,  making 
a  pecuniary  compensation  lo  Sweden ;  2.  with  Prus- 
sia, Feb.  1,  1720;  Prussia,  for  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars {thaler),  retained  possession  of  Stettin,  and 
H  idler  Pomerania,  as  far  as  Uie  Peene:  (b.)  the 
peace  of  Fredericsborg  with  Denmark,  July,  14, 1720; 
Denmark  kept  half  of  Uie  duchy  of  Sleswic  which 
Uie  house  of  Gottorp  lost,  and  ceded  all  which  it  had 
conquered  (Wismar,  Rugen,  Slralsund,  &c);  Swe- 
den gave  up  her  immunity  from  duties  in  the  Sound 
and  the  Belts,  and  paid  to  Denmark  600,000  dollars 
{thaler):  (c.)  with  Poland  a  secret  armistice  at  Stock- 
holm (Jan.  7,  1720),  which  was  declared  a  peace  in 
1729,  aud  sanctioned  by  Uie  estates  on  boUi  sides ; 
Augustus  II.  was  acknowledged  king  of  Poland,  but 
paid  one  million  dollars  {thaler)  to  Stanislaus  Lecziu- 
ski.    The  czar,  in  the  mean  time,  continued  the  war; 
a  Swedish  squadron  was  defeated  by  Uie  Russians 
(August  7,  1720);  Uie  coast  of  West  Bothnia,  and.  in 
1721,  Uiat  of  Norriand,  was  barbarously  devastated. 
(Tlie  Russians  burned  four  towns,  509  villages,  and 
379  farms).   Stockholm,  Iwwever,  was  protected  by 
a  British  fleet  against  Uie  Russians.    At  last,  Uie 
mediation  of  France  effected  a  peace,  which  was 
concluded  at  Nystadt,  in  Finland,  Sept.  10,  1721. 
Sweden  ceded  to  Russia,  Livonia  (for  which  Uie  czar 
gave  two  million  dollars,  thaler),  EsUionia,  Ingria, 
and  Carelia,  part  of  Wiborg,  besides  all  Uie  islands 
on  (his  coast,  particularly  (Esel,  Dagoe,  and  Moen. 
For  this  the  czar  restored  Finland,  and  promised  not 
to  interfere  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  Sweden.  Thiw 
Russia  became  the  l.rsl  power  of  Uie  North,  and 
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Sweden  lost  this  rank,  which  it  had  retained  from 
1648  to  17O0. 
NORTH  GEORGIAN  ISLANDS. 

Polar  Expeditions. 

NORTHMEN.  See  Nermann 
NORTH  POLAR  EXPEDITIONS.  The  daring 
siid  hardy  mariners  of  England  have,  within  the  last 
aao  years,  penetrated  into  the  remote  Arctic  regions. 
Cabot,  accordiii"  to  his  recent  biographer,  penetrated 
into  Hudson's  hay  in  1496.  Frobwher,  in  1577, 
•ailed  into  one  of  the  many  entrances  of  Hudson's 
bay.  Davis  discovered,  in  1587,  the  entrance 
(Davis's  strait)  into  the  great  bay  between  the  wes- 
tern roast  of  Greenland  and  the  eastern  coast  of 
North.  America ;  Hudson  discovered  and  examined, 
in  1610,  the  straits  and  bay  called  after  him  ;  lialHn 
examined,  in  1616,  the  eastern  parts  of  the  great 
channel,  called  from  him  Baffin's  bay,  in  which 
Davis's  strait  terminates.  On  the  western  side  he 
discovered  (74°  30'  N.  lat.)  an  entrance  which  he 
called  Lancaster  sound,  but  was  prevented  from 
examining  it;  Jones,  Middleton,  in  1742,  and  others, 
explored  the  western,  southern, and  northern  borders 
of  Hudson's  bay.  It  was  expected  U>  find  a  passage 
here  towards  the  west  ,  and  a  prize  offered  by  parlia- 
ment for  the  discovery  of  such  a  passage,  led  to  the 
voyage  of  Ellis,  in  1746.  At  a  later  period  (1771), 
Hearne  reached  the  Northern  ocean  by  land,  from 
the  north-western  settlement  of  the  Hudson's  bay 
company;  and  Mackentie,  in  1780,  from  that  of  the 
North-west  company.  They  discovered  (60°— 71°  lat.) 
the  Praam  ocean,  and  two  rivers  which  emptied  into 
it.  Hearne  discovered  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine 
river,  and  Mackenzie  that  of  the  river  called  by  his 
name,  and  Whale  island.  Barrington  endeavoured 
to  prove,  in  his  Possibility  of  approaching  the  North 
Pole  asserted  (new  edit.,  with  an  appendix  by  colonel 
Beaufby,  London,  1818),  that  in  certain  seasons  the 
Arctic  seas  were  sufficiently  free  from  ice  to  allow 
an  approach  to  the  poles.  The  British  government, 
therefore,  in  1773,  sent  captain  Pbipps,  afterwards 
lord  Mulgrave,  with  two  vessels,  to  Spitsbergen;  but 
in  80°  18  the  ice  prevented  them  from  proceeding 
farther.    Cook  was  also  stopped  in  his  progress 


wintered  in  Spitsbergen,  tinder  80°  lat.,  where  the 
deer  propagate.  Neither  of  these  facts  are  true  of 
Nova  Zembla  (75°  lat.) ;  from  which  they  conclude 
that  in  Spitsbergen  the  weather  must  be  milder  than 
in  Nova  Zerobla.  Moreover,  the  cold  on  the  eastern 
coast  is  more  severe  than  on  the  western.  For 
about  five  years  (the  period  of  the  deviation  of  the 
needle  towards  the  west),  immense  masses  of  ice  had 
broken  away  round  Greenland ;  perhaps 
quence  of  their  increasing  weight,  and  of 
quakes,  or  of  several  successive  mild  winters ; 
the  icebergs,  which,  from  1815,  were  so  numerous, 
down  to  40°  lat.  Several  whalers  had  also  stated, 
that  .the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  hitherto  sur- 
rounded, had  recently  become  visible  again.  Finally, 
the  currents,  which  set  from  the  north  through 
Davis's  and  Beering's  straits  towards  the  south,  by 
which  a  constant  circulation  and  change  of  the 
waters  is  kept  up  between  the  Northern  Pacific  and 
the  Atlantic  oceans ;  the  great  quantity  of  drift 
wood,  which  is  brought  down  from  the  high  northern 
latitudes  along  the  coasts  of  Iceland  and  Greenland  ; 
and  instances  of  whales,  which,  as  was  shown  by  Uie 
harpoons  found  in  them,  had  been  struck  off  Spits- 
bergen, being  taken  to  the  south  of  Beering^s  straits  ; 
and  of  others  wounded  in  the  latter  region  being 
taken  off  Greenland  and  in  Davis's  straits,— render  a 
passage  through  Baffin's  bay  probable. 

According  to  historical  accounts,  the  Polar  sea  on 
the  eastern  coast  of  Old  Greenland,  had  been  unap- 
proachable for  four  centuries.  The  Danish  colony, 
established  in  983  by  Eric  the  Red,  prospered  ;  but 
tlie  coast  itself  became  so  blocked  up  by  ice  (from 
1 406),  that  the  communication  between  Europe  and 
tliat  colony,  probably  long  since  destroyed,  had  never 
been  restored.  Since  that  period,  also,  the  soil  of 
Iceland,  once  covered  with  wood,  had  lost  its  former 
power  of  vegetation.  To  this  was  added  that  the 
aurora  borealis,  the  changes  of  which  were  said  to 
depend  upon  the  freeting,  thawing,  and  collision  of 
polar  ice,  first  appeared  about  a  century  after  the 
settling  of  the  ice  along  the  coast  of  Greenland,  but 
has  been  less  often  seen  since  the  diminution  of  the 
polar  Ice.  On  these  observations  was  founded  the 
by  the  ice  (1778),  at  Icy  cape  (lat.  70°  44'"),  which  j  opinion  that  the  polar  ice  would  naturally  disappear, 
lie  reached  from  Beering's  straits.  These  and  other  as  it  had  accumulated,  in  the  course  of  time,  and  also 
at  tempts  of  the  British,  Dutch,  and  Russians  seem  I  the  conjecture  that  Greenland,  the  eastern  coast  of 


to  show  sufficiently  that  a  north-en  ">t  passage  from 
the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacific  ocean,  or  a  navigable 
way  round  the  north  coast  of  Asia  into  Beering's 
straits,  is  not  practicable.* 

The  points,  as  they  were  called,  as  Barrow  (in  his 
Chronological  History  of  foyages  into  the  Polar 
Jiegions,  London,  1818),  and  others,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  north-west  passage,  from  Baffin's  bay  along 
the  north  coast  of  America,  where  the  Mackensie  and 
Coppermine  rivers  fall  into  the  Frosen  ocean,  and 
round  Icy  cape  into  Beering's  straits,  which  is  shorter 
than  the  former,  or  even  the  polar  passage,  the 
slMwtest  of  all,  would  not  be  entirely  shut  up  by  ice. 
They  asserted  that  an  error  had  hitherto  been  com- 
mitted in  sailing  always  too  near  the  shore,  which 


which  was  known  as  far  as  80°  laU,  and  the  western 
coast  hitherto  only  to  77°  30',  is  an  island,  and  that 
Baffin's  bay  opens  into  the  Frosen  ocean.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  supposed  that  America  is  not  con- 
nected with  New  Siberia  and  Northern  Asia  beyond 
the  Icy  cape. 

These  considerations  led  the  British  government, 
and  at  a  later  period  the  Russian,  to  undertake  polar 
expeditions,  which  were  destined,  not  only  to  attempt 
the  discovery  of  a  north-west  passage,  but  also,  in 
general,  to  examine  the  northern  coasts  of  Asia  and 
America,  and  determine  whether  Uiere  is  a  large 
extent  of  land  around  the  north  pole,  which  is  con 
nected  towards  the  west  with  America,  and  towards 
f  the  east  with  New  Siberia,  or  with  the  great  con- 


surrounded  by  enormous  masses  of  ice ;  and  that  tinent,  which  Sannikoff  declared  he  had  seen  north 


the  middle  of  the  Polar  sea,  which  was  more  than 
2000  miles  in  diameter,  and,  between  Greenland  and 
Spitsbergen,  was  of  an  unfathomable  depth,  and  in 
constant  motion,  could  not  be  frosen  up,  and  would 
therefore  afford  a  navigable  passage.  They  argued 
from  the  following  facts  :  The  Polar  sea  is  open  on 
the  northern  coasts  of  Spitsbergen ;  the  Russians 

II 


«  It  1»,  how»T*r,  taid  th»t  the  roua.*  Starr  n  O, 
mMH.  in  1648.  out  of  tl.<?  Frown  ».»  u,  Anadyr  rl,r..„*h 
(H««ni»tf»  *tr«lt»),  and  th*  Rumijui  hiM-irinrrBphtM 


of  New  Siberia  ;  or  whether,  as  many  believe,  North 
America  be  entirely  separated  from  the  polar  coun- 
tries. Parliament  offered  a  premium  of  £20, mi 
sterling  to  the  first  navigator  who  should  accomplish 
the  north-west  passage,  and  .£5000  sterling  to  the  first 
vessel  which  should  reach  the  north  pole  and  pass  it. 
I  n  1 8 1 9,  the  prince  regent  offered  prises  of  from  £5000 
to  £15,000  to  those  vessels  which  should  advance 


Dwell  n^ff 
.  i  a  ftrait 

■»m   tlw  -wthe  awuot"  "ffi  die  summer  of  1818,  to  the  north  pole. 

Y«fcut>*.  TkU  voyage,  however,  <•  doubuai.  |  Budian,  commanding  the  Trent  and  the 


to  certain  points  in  the  Arctic  seas.  The  British 
government,  therefore,  fitted  out  two  expeditions  in 

Cnptaui 
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was  instructed  to  attempt  a  passage  between  Spile-  i 
bergen  and  Nova  Zembla,  over  Uie  pole,  into  the 
Pacific,  and  captain  Ross,  commanding  the  Isabella 
und  the  Alexander,  to  attempt  Uie  north-western 
passage  from  Davis's  straits  and  Baffin's  bay  into  I 
the  Frosen  ocean,  and  thence  into  the  Pacific.  The 
commanders  and   crew  were  carefully  selected, 
and  provided  with  every  tiling  necessary.  Captain 
Buchan,  however  (July  29,  18i8),  reached  only  80" 
32,  north  of  Spiubergen,  where  he  remained  three  | 
weeks,  frocen  in,  and  arrived  on  the  English  coast  I 
October  10. 

Captain  Ross,  who  was  directed  particularly  to 
examine  the  western  const  of  Baffin's  bay,  luul  pene- 
trated (August  9,  1818)  only  to  lat.  75°  55'  in  66° 
3 £'  W.  Ion.  He  examined  a  part  of  Uie  western 
coast  of  Greenland,  which  he  called  the  Arctic 
Highlands,  in  the  north-east  corner  of  Baffin's  bay, 
between  76°  and  77°  lat.,  and  60°  to  72°  W.  Ion., 
120  miles  in  extent,  ami  containing  many  mountains 
covered  with  ice.  He  found  there  moss,  heath,  and  ; 
coarse  grass,  game  and  hares,  and  a  large  mass  of 
native  iron.  The  only  domestic  animal  of  the  inha- 
bitants, who  resemble  Greenlanders,  is  the  dog, 
which  they  use  to  drag  their  sledges,  made  of  seals' 
bones.  Their  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Esqui- 
maux. They  are  of  a  dirty  copper  colour,  five  feet 
high,  and  besmeared  with  train-oil  anil  dirt.  They 
eat  meat  raw  or  cooked.  They  appear  not  to  have 
any  idea  of  a  Cod,  but  believe  in  charms.  Women 
who  have  borne  children  are  treated  with  much 
respect.  Their  dances  and  songs  are  accompanied 
by  convulsive  distortions.  They  had  not  Uie  slightest 
idea  of  other  parts  of  the  world,  or  other  men.  Ross 
found  most  of  Uie  statements  of  Baffin  correct.  His 
own  discoveries,  properly  speaking,  did  not  begin 
before  74°  30  lat.  He  reached  77°  40'  lat., and  the 
chief  geographical  result  of  his  voyage  was  the  more 
accurate  determination  of  Uie  situation  of  Baffin's 
bay,  which,  until  then,  was  believed  to  extend  10° 
farther  to  Uie  east  than  it  actually  does.  Ross  was 
convinced  that  there  is  no  passage  from  Baffin's  bay 
or  Davis's  straits  into  Uie  Frosen  ocean.  Although 
he  sailed  np  Lancaster  sound  (74°  30),  be  did  not 
continue  his  progress  Sir  enough  to  discover  that  it 
wns  open,  and  a  space  of  200  miles,  particularly 
Cumberland  strait  (63*  lat.),  where  a  current  ap- 
peared, and  Repulse  bay  in  the  north-west  of  Baf- 
fin's bay,  was  not  accurately  examined,  as  he  did  not 
arrive  there  till  October  1,  and  was  obliged  to  leave 
Uie  coast  on  account  of  Uie  danger  from  the  ice.— See 
Ross's  I'oyage  of  Discovery  fir  the  Purpose  of  ex- 
ploring Baffin's  Day  (London,  1819,  4to). 

The  British  government,  therefore,  in  1819,  sent 
out  lieutenant  Parry,  who  had  accompanied  captain 
Ross,  on  a  second  voyage  into  Baffin's  bay.  He 
penetrated,  with  his  vessels,  the  Hecla  and  Griper 
(the  latter  commanded  by  lieutenant  Liddon),  through 
Lancaster  sound  into  Barrow's  strait,  in  which  he 
examined  Prince  Regent's  inlet,  running  in  a  south- 
ern direction,  and  Uie  Polar  sea,  and  wintered  in  the 
harbour  of  an  uninhabited  island,  which  he  called 
Melville  island  (74°  45'  lat.).  As  he  had  passed 
(September  10),  110°  W.  Ion.  of  Greenwich,  he  was 
entiUed  to  Uie  first  prise  offered  by  parliament.  Ac- 
cording to  his  discoveries,  Uie  land  stretches  along  Uie 
northern  side  of  Lancaster  sound  and  Barrow's  strait, 
to  93°  W.  Ion.  Beyond  this,  towards  Melv  ille  island, 
there  are  merely  separate  islands ;  whilst,  on  Uie 
southern  side,  an  unbroken  tract  of  land  extends  in 
a  western  direction,  which  stretches  on  Uie  other  side 
of  Prince  regent's  inlet,  far  to  Uie  west,  and  borders 
on  a  plain  of  ice,  which  extends  to  Uie  highlands, 
visible  in  a  south-westerly  direction  from  Melville 
island.  The  land,  seen  to  Ute  north  of  Barrow's  strait 


ami  Melville  island,  appeared  to  be  a  group  of  tslsicL 
which  Parry  called  the  North  (ieorgian  islands.  With 
eleven  companions,  he  explored  Melville  island,  and 
reached.on  June  6,  Uie  northern  coast  (75°  34'  47"  lat , 
and  110°  36' 52"  Ion.).  They  found  no  inhabitants,  but 
Uiere  were  some  remains  of  Esquimaux  huts,  a  musk- 
ox,  and  reindeer.  August  1,  Parry  left  the  winter 
harbour,  where  he  had  remained  ten  months.  He 
now  steered  towards  the  west,  discovered,  towards 
Uie  souUi,  the  coast  of  Bank's  land,  but  was  obliged, 
by  immense  fields  of  ice,  August  16,  1820,  in  113V 
46'  33''  Ion.  (the  most  western  point  ever  reached  in 
the  Polar  seas)  and  74"  27'  50 "  Int.,  to  return  through 
Davis's  straits  to  Britain,  where  both  vessels  entered 
the  harbour  of  Leith,  October  29,  1820. 

These  discoveries  gave  some  hope  of  final  success, 
and  captain  Parry  sailed  with  the  Hecla  and  Fury, 
May  8,  1821,  with  provisions  for  several  years.  He 
was  instructed  to  examine  the  north  coast  of  America, 
Parry  commanded  Uie  Hecla ;  captain  Lyon,  who  had 
just  returned  from  a  journey  through  the  hot  desert* 
of  Africa,  Uie  Fury.  They  entered,  between  62c  ami 
68°  lat.,  into  Hudson's  bay,  in  order  to  examine  the 
northern  inlets.  The  first,  Repulse  bay  (08°  lat.), 
permitted  (August  22)  no  passage.  The  chief  object , 
Uierefore,  was  not  obtained.  Parry  now  sailed  to  Uie 
north,  with  Uie  intention  of  penetrating  U>  Uie  west, 
but  was  obliged,  after  having  examined  200  miles  of 
coast,  half  of  which,  and  particularly  the  east  side  of 
Repulse  bay,  belonged  to  Uie  continent,  to  return,  on 
account  of  the  ice  ;  and,  October  8,  he  went  into 
Winter  harbour.  Here  he  passed  Uie  long  winter,  as 
he  had  previously  done  on  Melville  island,  occupied 
with  astronomical  and  scientific  observations.  Tin? 
tedium  of  Uie  delay  was  somewhat  relieved  by  play 
ing  comedies.  A  magnificent  northern  light  was 
seen,  and  a  splendid  mock  moon.  Visits  were  paid 
by  Uie  kind-hearted  and  mild  Esquimaux,  who  were 
docile,  honest,  peaceable,  and  fond  of  music.  Whilst 
Uie  thermometer  stood  at  24°,  journeys  were  made 
into  Uie  interior.  The  ice  was  found  not  to  be  morn 
than  five  feet  thick,  though  a  severe  frost  lasted  five 
months.  Walls  of  snow  round  the  vessels,  and  over 
Uie  deck,  were  a  protection  against  Ute  cold.  Tin* 
Esquimaux  lived  in  huts  of  snow,  with  windows  of 
ice.  The  vessels  were  not  freed  from  Uie  ice  before 
June  30,  1822.  They  then  sailed  to  the  north,  dis- 
covered on  July  13,  Uie  Barrow  river,  with  a  beauti- 
ful cascade,  on  a  picturesque  coast,  covered  with 
plants ;  made  journeys  on  land,  observations  of  Uie 
disturbances  of  the  needle,  first  discovered  by  cap- 
tain Flinders,  and  different  from  the  variation  (the 
disturbance  is  Uie  greatest  near  Uie  north  pole,  and 
is  different  as  observed  in  or  out  of  Uie  vessel),  and 
examined  Fury  and  Hecla's  strait,  between  Melville 
peninsula  (not  to  be  confounded  with  Melville  island) 
to  Uie  south, and  Conkburn  island  to  the  north,  to  Uie 
northern  point  of  Uie  peninsula,  which  was  called 
North- East  cape.  Towards  Uie  west  no  land  was 
seen  ;  but,  as  fields  of  ice  made  it  impossible  to  get 
from  these  straits  into  Uie  Polar  sea,  they  were  obliged 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  examination  of  Ainheru 
island,  69°  46'  lat.,  84°  Ion.  Towards  Uie  end  of 
September.  Parry  sailed  out  of  Ute  strait  back  to  Ig- 
loolik  (69°  20'  lat.),  where  he  wintered  among  the 
Esquimaux.  August  7,  1823,  he  again  entered  this 
strait  in  search  of  Uie  Polar  sea ;  hut  Uie  opening 
was  closed,  and,  as  Parry  was  unwilling  to  attempt 
Uie  passage  with  the  Fury  alone,  boUi  snips  returned 
Uie  last  of  August,  got  free  from  ice  September  21, 
and  reached  the  Slwtland  isles,  October  10,  1823. 
!  Excepting  some  important  nautical,  geographical, 
and  scientific  observations,  Uie  chief  object  of  Uie 
expedition,  a  complete  description  of  this  icy  waste 
\  was  not  effected.    Walruses,  seals,  bears,  reindeer, 
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wolves,  while  am)  black  hares,  white  foxes,  ermines,  ] 
a  single  squirrel,  many  kinds  of  ducks,  ptarmigans, 
snow  birds,  single  ravens,  also  a  swan's  nest,  and 
some  stunted  Alpine  plants,  rumex  digynus,  &c,  were 

discovered  in  these  barren  regions  See  the  Journal 

•>f  a  SrconJ  I  oyage  for  the  Discovery  of  a  North-fVest 
Passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  1821 — 1823, 
under  the  orders  of  Captain  Parry  (London,  1824,  4to). 
Jamieson,  Hooker,  and  Richardson,  described,  in  a 
separate  volume,  the  objects  of  natural  history  col- 
lected by  the  expedition. — See  likewise  Journal  of  a 
Voyage  of  Discovery  to  the  Arctic  Regions,  IS  19  and 
lSifO,  by  Alexander  Fisher,  physician  to  the  Hecla 
(London,  4to,  1824). 

Captain  Sabine  returned  to  Hritain  in  the  Griper, 
•  ,  won  alter  Parry,  December,  1823. 
The  object  of  ins  voyage  had  lieen  to  make  observa- 
tions on  the  pendulum.  In  August,  1823,  he  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  81°  lat.,  in  25°  20'  K.  Ion.  In 
Spitsbergen  he  found  the  bodies  of  the  Russians  buried 
eighty-five  years  before,  in  so  perfect  a  state  of  pre- 
•scrvation,  that  the  cheeks  had  the  freshness  of  life. 
His  experiments  with  the  pendulum  coufirmed  the 
theory  of  the  flattening  of  the  earth  towards  the 
poles.  The  results  of  his  astronomical  observations, 
made  in  June,  on  the  islnnd  of  Hammerfast,  on  the 
coast  of  Norwegian  Lapland,  were  communicated  to 
tiie  royal  academy  of  science. 

Captain  Scoresby,  the  celebrated  Greenland  voy- 
ager, who  had  first,  in  his  voyages  in  1817  and  1820, 
approached  the  eastern  coast  of  Greenland,  became 
more  accurately  acquainted  with  it  in  1822,  when  he 
explored  it  to  75°  lat. ;  the  field  of  ice,  which  had 
formerly  prevented  any  approach  to  it,  having  been 
very  much  diminished  in  extent.  But  it  is  still  doubt- 
ful whether  it  will  be  possible  to  obtain  any  informu- 
!•:•!!■••  i  f  :  U'  tiie  old  Norse  colonic,  on  [hi,  COBst, 
—  -**•-<  <  !  .-  ■  ( „  I'oyagi  t>,  (At  IfoHJk  rn 

/  Unite  h't.'hiTu,  including  Researches  and  Discover- 
ies on  the  Kastrrn  Coast  of  /Vest  Greenland.  (Edin- 
burgh, 1623.) 

At  the  same  time  that  captains  Parry  and  Ross 
were  seekinu'  for  a  north-west  passage  into  the  Polar 
s«-a,  captain  Franklin  was  sent  by  the  British  govern- 
ment to  penetrate  to  the  northern  coast  of  America 
l>y  land,  along  Hudson's  bay  and  Coppermine  river. 
With  three  companions,  among  whom  was  the  natu- 
ralist, doctor  Richardson,  he  readied  (August  30, 
1819)  the  factory  of  York,  on  Hudson's  bay,  and,  fol- 
lowing the  course  of  the  rivers,  passed  through  a 
barren  wilderness  of  great  extent,  which  was  inhabited 
by.  at  the  most,  120  families  of  hospitable  Crees. 
From  Providence — the  most  northern  post  of  the  fur- 
traders  (62°  17'  19"  lat.) — Franklin, accompanied  by 
Canadians  as  in terpreters,  continued  his  route  through 
unexplored  deserts,  but  was  compelled  to  winter  there 
for  ten  months  from  September,  1820.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1821  he  ie;.dn  d  the  Coppermine  river,  and, 
in  the  last  of  July,  sailed  along  the  coasts  of  the 
Northern  sea.  U  ant  of  provisions  compelled  him  to 
return,  and  he  reached,  December  17,  a  post  of  the 
Hudson'*  bay  company,  on  Moose-deer  island,  in  a 
stale  of  great  exhaustion.  July  14,  1822,  he  arrived 
at  die  factory  of  York,  after  having  travelled,  alto- 
gether, oaiO  Knglisli  miles.  His  narrative  of  a  Jour- 
ney to  die  Shores  of  the  Polar  sea  (London,  1823, 
4 to,)  contains  the  results  of  Ins  expedition. 

In  May,  1824,  the  British  government  fitted  out  a 
third  polar  expedition  for  the  discovery  of  a  north- 
vest  passage  through  I'rince  Regent's  inlet,  under 
Parry  and  I. yon.  The  former,  with  the  Hecla  and 
Fury,  arrived,  July  13,  1**4.  at  Whale  island,  in 
Baffin's  bay.  the  limits  of  ice  (71°  N.  lat.)  ;  Septem- 
I»t  13,  proceeded  through  Barrow's  straits  to  Ad- 
miralty bay,  and,  September  27,  arrived  at  Port 


Bowen,  in  Prince  Regent's  bay,  where  the  ships 
wintered.  Thence  Parry  sailed  souUiwardly,  July 
20,  1825.  Storms  and  icebergs  drove  the  ships 
ashore,  and,  on  the  25th,  it  became  necessary  to 
abandon  the  shattered  Fury.  The  Hecla  was  conse- 
quently compelled  to  return,  and,  with  the  crew  of 
the  Fury  on  board,  arrived  in  England  October  11, 
1825.-^>ee  the  Journal  of  a  Voyage,  &c.  (London, 
1828). 

Captain  Lyon,  in  the  Griper,  accompanied  by 
naturali.su>  and  astronomers,  also  sailed  for  Baffin's 
bay,  whence  it  was  intended  that  he  sliould  proceed 
by  land  to  the  polar  regions,  to  meet  captain  Parry 
on  these  coasts,  in  die  summer  of  1825.  But,  Au- 
gust, 1824,  he  became  entangled  among  the  icebergs, 
on  the  coast  of  Labnidor,  and,  after  encountering 
great  dangers,  readied  Southampton  island  in  Sej»- 
tember.  In  lat.  (>GP,  the  Griper  lost  her  anchors  in  a 
most  violent  snow  storm,  and  was  obliged  to  return 
to  England.  The  disturbances  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  observed  by  captain  Lyon,  were  remarkable. 
Near  Savage  islands,  the  needles  fluctuated,  and  did 
not  agree  with  one  another;  further  westward,  they 
became  still  more  uusteady,  and  entirely  useless. 
At  length,  in  Rowe's  Welcome,  the  needles  showed, 
indeed,  no  variation,  but  remained  in  any  direction  in 
which  they  were  placed.  See  Narrative  of  an  unsuc- 
cessful Attempt  to  reach  Repulse  Bay,  through  the 
IVetcome,  in  H.  M.  Ship  Griper,  &c. 

In  1 825,  captain  Franklin  undertook  a  new  jour- 
ney over  land,  with  the  intention  of  sailing  westerly 
from  Mackenzie's  river  along  tiie  coast  to  Beering's 
straits,  while  doctor  Richardson  should  examine  tiie 
country,  with  a  view  to  complete  its  natural  history, 
from  the  mouth  of  Uiat  river  to  the  Coppermine 
river.  At  the  same  time,  captain  Beechey  sailed  in 
H.  B.  M.  ship  Blossom,  by  the  way  of  cape  Horn, 
to  discover  au  easterly  passage  round  the  Icy  cape, 
or  in  KoUebue  sound.  In  six  months,  Franklin 
reached  the  Northern  ocean,  near  Garry's  island  (69u 
30'  lat.),  and  returned  upon  the  Mackenzie  to  his 
winter  quarters  at  fort  Franklin,  on  Great  Bear  lake. 
Both  parties  left  dieir  winter  quarters  June  21,  1826, 
and,  July  2,  separated,  in  67"  38'  lat.  and  133°  52' 
W.  lou.  Franklin  followed  down  the  western  arm 
of  the  Mackenzie,  which  runs  along  the  foot  of  the 
Rocky  mountains.  He  had  thus  examined  the  coasts 
of  die  Polar  sea— a  barren  wall  of  rocks,  from  113° 
to  149°  38'  Ion.  Floating  ice  and  fogs  compelled 
him  to  return ;  but  he  was  fully  convinced  that,  a 
north-west  passage  was  open.  The  other  division, 
under  Ricliardson  and  Kendall,  explored  the  coast 
from  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Mackenzie  to  Uic 
Copperraiue  river,  whose  moudi  they  reached  A  ugust 
8,  and  returned,  after  seventy-one  days'  absence,  to 
fort  Franklin,  upon  the  Great  Bear  lake.  They 
found  much  drift  wood  upon  the  coast.  According 
to  these  observations,  there  is  an  open  passage  for 
ships  along  the  northern  coast  of  America,  from  108° 
to  149°  VV.  Ion.,  towards  die  end  of  August,  and  to 
the  east  of  Mackenzie's  river  are  several  convenient 
harbours.  The  two  divisions  of  the  expedition  exa- 
mined die  coast  throughout  au  extent  of  36°.  Be- 
tween the  extreme  point  reached  by  Franklin  and 
Icy  cape  only  11°  of  this  coast  are  unknown.  Mean 
time,  captain  Beechey,  in  the  Blossom,  had  sailed 
north  from  Kotzebue's  sound,  and  had  penetrated 
over  120  miles  beyond  Icy  cape.  Here  he  waited  in 
vain  for  captain  Franklin's  arrival  in  154°  W.  Ion., 
and  in  a  latitude  where  the  lengdi  of  a  degree  is 
only  about  twenty  miles ;  but  he  was  obliged  to 
return  October  14.  Captain  Franklin  liad  ap- 
proached to  within  a  short  distance  of  the  Icy  cape, 
which  is  in  160°  W,  Ion.,  when,  out  of  regard  to  the 
safety  of  his  mcu,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  his  pla>i 
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of  pressing  forward  to  Kotiebue  sound,  and  returned 
to  the  Great  Bear  lake,  which  he  entered  September 
21.  The  point  which  this  expedition  reached  lies 
in  about  70°  3C  N.  lat.  Collections  in  natural  his- 
tory, magnetical  experiments,  and  observations  on 
the  effect  of  the  aurora  boreal  is  upon  the  magnetic 
needle,  were  the  fruits  of  this  expedition,  from  which 
captain  Franklin  returned  to  London,  September, 
1827. — See  Franklin's  Second  Expedition  to  the  Polar 
Sea  (London,  1828) ;  Richardson's  Fauna  Bar  Am. 
(1821));  and  Beechey's  loyage  to  Beering't  Strait* 
(London,  1831). 

The  admiralty  now  sent  captain  Parry,  in  the  He- 
cla, to  reach  the  north  pole.  He  took  reindeer  and 
ice  boats  on  board  at  Hammerfast,  in  Lapland  ; 
reached  Spitsbergen,  May  27,  1827  ;  left  the  Hecla 
there  in  the  ice;  sailed,  June  21,  with  two  bouts, 
through  an  open  sea ;  left  the  boats  on  the  24th,  and 
1m*£uii  (81°  12'  51")  his  journey  over  the  ice  to  the 
north  pole.  But  after  thirty-five  days'  journey  over 
the  ice,  during  which  it  rained  almost  all  the  time, 
he  reached  only  the  latitude  of  82"  45'  15".  The  ice 
was  everywhere  broken.    At  length  he  was  com- 

C filed  to  return,  as  the  ice  was  driven  to  the  south, 
e  had  travelled  over  292  miles  in  a  right  line,  and 
560  with  the  necessary  windings.  The  southerly 
course  of  the  ice  facilitated  his  return.  After  forty- 
eight  days'  passage  through  the  ice,  Parry  readied 
(August  12)  Table  island,  and.  August  21,  after 
sixty-one  days'  absence,  the  Hecla.  The  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  had  constantly  been  towards  the 
north,  and  the  western  variation  diminished.  From 
the  eighty-first  degree  there  was  no  drift  ice,  nor 
bird?,  nor  whales,  to  be  seen,  and,  with  500  fathoms, 
no  bottom  could  be  found.  September  29,  1827, 
captain  I'nrry  and  captain  Franklin  entered  the  ad- 
miralty office  within  the  same  half  hour. — See  Parry's 
Narrative  of  an  Attempt  to  reach  the  North  Pole 
(London,  1828). 

In  the  spring  of  1829,  captain  Ross,  chiefly  through 
the  liberal  assistance  of  Felix  Booth,  Esq.,  sherifTof 
London,  undertook  a  private  expedition  into  the 
Polar  seas,  with  a  view  to  determine  the  practica- 
bility of  a  new  passage  which  had  been  confidently 
said  to  exist,  particularly  by  Prince  Regent's  inlet. 
In  consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  foremast  of  his 
vessel  (the  Victory),  and  other  untoward  circum- 
stances, he  was  obliged  to  refit  at  Wideford,  in 
(Greenland.  The  accounts  of  his  departure  from 
thence,  on  the  27th  July,  1820,  formed  the  last 
authentic  intelligence  received  of  the  expedition, 
until  the  commander  and  crew  were  picked  up,  in 
August,  1833,  by  captain  R.  W.  Humphreys,  of  the 
Isabella,  of  Hull,  captain  Ross's  old  ship.  By  cap- 
tain Ross's  account,  it  appears  that  the  first  season- 
that  of  1829 — was  the  mildest  that  had  ever  been 
recorded,  and  the  sea  was  more  clear  of  ice  than  had 
l>een  experienced  during  any  of  the  former  voyages. 
On  the  Nth  of  August,  be  reached  the  spot  where 
the  Fury's  stores  were ;  landed  without  difficulty, 
and  there  he  found  the  provisions,  &c,  bat  not  the 
wreck,  which  had  totally  disappeared.  Having  sup- 
plied all  his  wants  at  this  depot,  he  advanced  to  the 
southward  round  cape  Carey,  from  whence  the  west 
coast  led  him  in  a  south-west  direction  to  the  lati- 
tude of  seventy-two  degrees  north.  Here  be  was, 
for  the  first  time,  seriously  impeded  by  the  ice;  but 
after  examining  an  inlet,  he  proceeded  to  urge  his 
way  to  the  southward,  as  near  the  west  shore  as  the 
sliallowness  of  the  water  would  permit,  and  occa- 
sionally landed  to  take  possession  of  the  newly-dis- 
covered region  for  the  British  crown,  with  the  usual 
ceremony.  Owing  to  the  rapidity  of  the  tides  and 
currents,  the  *tubborn  quality  of  the  ice,  and  the  rocky 
character  of  the  coast,  the  voyage  was  perilous  in  the 


extreme.    Having  experienced  several  almost  mira- 
culous escapes  from  shipwreck,  they  ultimately  suc- 
ceeded in  reaching  the  70th  deg.  of  latitude,  in  a 
direction  nearly  due  south  of  Fury  point,  where  their 
course  was  arrested  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of 
ponderous  ice.    In  a  harbour  which  they  found  at 
this  extreme  point,  they  wintered.    In  January, 
1830,  they  opened  a  communication  with  a  most 
interesting  tribe  of  natives,  who  had  never  before 
held  intercourse  with  strangers.    Friendship  being 
soon  established  between  the  adventurous  tars  and 
these  primitive  people,  the  first  winter,  which  was 
not  more  than  commonly  severe,  was  spent  very 
pleasantly.  Having  learned  from  the  natives  that  the 
East  sea  was  divided  from  the  West  by  a  neck  of 
land,  this  point  was  examined,  and  all  hope  of  effect- 
ing a  passage  in  that  direction  completely  extin- 
guished.   Commander  Ross  (nephew  of  captain 
Ross),  who  was  sent  to  survey  the  coast  of  the  West 
sea,  leading  to  cape  Tuma train,  succeeded  in  getting 
within  150  miles  of  it,  and  left  off  within  a  short  dis- 
tance of  where  captain  Back  expected  Fish  river  to 
join  the  sea.    They  also  determined  that  the  land 
was  continuous  to  that  which  forms  Repulse  bay. 
During  the  autumn  of  1830,  the  voyagers  waited  in 
vain  for  the  ice  to  dissolve,  as  it  had  done  the  pre- 
ceding year.    Although  they  used  their  utmost  exer- 
tions, they  had  not  succeeded  in  retracing  their 
course  more  than  four  miles,  when  they  were  ar- 
rested, in  a  very  dreary  position,  by  the  approach 
of  a  winter  unparalleled  in  severity — the  lowest 
temperature  being  92J  below  the  f reeving  point. 
The  summer  proving  no  less  rigorous  for  the  season, 
little  hope  was  entertained  of  a  release,  and  a  farther 
progress  of  fourteen  miles  was  all  they  could  accom- 
plish.   In  October,  1831,  the  ship  was  laid  up  in 
harbour,  where  the  party  endured  the  rigours  of 
another  winter,  not  less  severe  than  that  of  Uie 
preceding  year.   Their  provisions  being  consumed . 
they  had  now  no  alternative  but  to  abandon  the  ves- 
sel, and  to  proceed  to  the  spot  where  the  Fury's 
provisions  still  remained— a  direct  distance  of  two 
hundred  miles,  which  was  increased  by  one-half,  in 
consequence  of  the  circuitous  route  which  the  ice 
obliged  them  to  take.   They  accordingly  left  the 
Victory  in  May,  1832,  and  after  a  journey  of  uncom- 
mon labour  and  hardship,  they  reached  Fury  beach 
in  the  month  of  July.    During  this  journey,  they  had 
not  only  to  carry  their  provisions  and  sick,  out  also  a 
supply  of  fuel ;  without  melting  snow,  they  could  not 
procure  even  a  drink  of  water.   They  repaired  the 
Fury's  boats,  and  attempted  to  escape ;  but  it  was 
September  before  they  reached  Leopold's  island, 
which  they  have  fully  established  to  be  the  north- 
east point  of  America.  Here  they  waited  with  incon- 
ceivable anxiety  for  a  disruption  of  the  ice,  but  in 
vain.    It  presented  one  Impenetrable  mass,  extend- 
ing across  Lancaster  sound,  and  intercepting  the 
progress  of  the  fishing  ships,  which  could  advance  no 
farther  than  Admiralty  inlet,  where  some  remained 
so  late  as  the  17th  September  in  the  same  year. 
Winter  set  in,  and  no  choice  was  left  but  to  retrace 
their  steps,  and  spend  another  inclement  season  in 
iss  huts. 


covered  with  snow.  Their  sufferings 
at  this  time,  aggravated  by  want  of  beds,  clothing, 
and  animal  food  were  of  the  roost  acute  description. 
The  spring  and  summer  of  18,'U  afforded  the  desolate 
party  more  cheering  1  topes.  The  ice  opened  on  the 
14th  of  August,  and  on  the  same  day  that  captain 
Humphreys,  in  the  Isabella,  tried  to  reach  Leopold's 
island,  they  arrived  there.  The  former  could  not 
cross  the  ice,  and  was  driven  by  a  north-west  gale 
to  the  southward,  up  Prince  Regent's  inlet.  The 
party  remained  until  the  gale  had  departed ;  and 
having  crossed  when  the  Isabella  was  to  the  south- 
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ward,  they  passed  to  the  northward  of  her,  and 
having  gained  the  south  shore  of  Lancaster  sound, 
they  nearly  reached  its  entrance  before  the  Isabella 
overtook  them.  It  is  impossible  for  any  description 
U>  do  justice  to  the  feelings  of  either  side  on  meeting. 
None  but  those  who  have  been  in  a  similar  situation, 
can  form  any  idea  of  what  passed  in  the  minds  of 
men  rescued  from  such  misery  by  the  hand  of  Divine 
providence  ;  nor  can  the  feelings  of  him  who  has 
been  selected  as  the  instrument  of  mercy,  be  fully 
appreciated.  The  party  were  not  more  reduced  by 
their  sufferings  than  might  have  been  expected. 
The  circumstance  tliat  captain  Ross  was  rescued  by 
the  ship  be  commanded  in  1818,  cannot  mil  to  )>e 
considered  an  extraordinary,  as  well  as  a  happy  con- 
clusion of  the  voyage,  the  result  of  which  was,  as  far 
as  the  endeavours  of  the  explorers  were  directed,  of 
the  most  conclusive  nature,  namely,  establishing  that 
there  is  no  new  passage  south  of  74°  north.  The 
country  discovered,  which  is  larger  than  Great 
Britain,  was  named  Boothea,  after  Mr  Booth,  who 
acted  as  a  truly  patriotic  and  public  spirited  citisen, 
by  assisting  captain  Ross,  when  fitting  out  the  expe- 
dition. The  true  position  of  the  magnetic  pole  was 
discovered,  and  much  valuable  information  obtained 
for  the  improvement  of  geographical  and  philoso- 
phical knowledge.  Captain  Ross  had  a  good  oppor- 
tunity of  verifying  his  former  survey  of  tiie  west  coast 
of  Baffin's  buy,  which  every  master  of  a  Greenland 
ship  can  testify  is  the  most  correct.  Only  three  men 
died  during  the  voyage,  two  of  whom  were  men 
whose  constitutions  were  unfit  for  the  climate.  Cap- 
tain Ross  arrived  at  Hull  on  the  18th  October,  1833, 
after  an  absence  of  upwards  of  four  years,  and  his 
arrival  excited  a  very  general  expression  of  satisfac- 
tion throughout  the  kingdom.  Before  news  of  his 
safety  reached  this  country,  public  subscriptions 
were  raised  for  fitting  out  an  expedition  to  go  in 
search  of  the  gallant  captain  and  his  crew.  Towards 
this  expedition  the  treasury  contributed  liberally  ; 
and  captain  Back,  whose  experience  eminently 
qualified  him  for  the  service,  was  appointed  to  con- 
duct it.  He  sailed  in  the  spring  of  1833 ;  but  news 
of  captain  Ross's  return  reached  him  in  time  to 
prevent  him  from  encountering  any  inconvenience  in 
bis  proposed  search  for  that  individual.  He,  how- 
ever, visited  the  great  Fish  river,  and  examined  its 
course  to  the  Polar  seas ;  and  after  a  perilous  Arctic 
land  journey,  he  arrived  at  Liverpool,  in  the  packet 
ship.  North  America,  on  the  8th  September,  1835. 

If  the  antipolists,  or  opponents  of  Barrow,  at  the 
head  of  whom  I^eslie  was,  who  ascribe  the  breaking 
up  of  the  ice  on  the  coast  of  Greenland  to  the  acci- 
dental prevalence  of  warm  winds,  and  infer,  from  phy- 
sical principles,  the  impossibility  of  penetrating  the 
ice  of  the  polar  seas,  are  correct  in  their  views,  yet  these 
bold  expeditions  have  l>een  rich  in  scientific  results  • 
they  have  determined  the  outlines  of  the  northern  coast 
of  America,  and  of  the  western  coast  of  Greenland, 
and  made  known  the  depth,  temperature,  saltness,and 
specific  gravity  of  the  polar  seas,  the  rate  and  direc- 
tion of  the  currents,  and  the  state  of  the  atmospheric 
electricity,  and  its  connexion  with  the  variation  and 
power  of  the  magnetic  needle  in  the  Arctic  regions. 
Hie  whole  enterprise  is  a  monument  of  perseverance, 
hardiness,  and  courage,  as  well  as  of  intelligence  and 
skill,  highly  honourable  to  the  British  nation. 

The  expeditions  directed  by  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, in  part  at  the  expense  of  the  count  Rumjantofi , 
have  had  for  their  object  the  examination  of  the 
coasts  of  Kamschatka  and  the  north-west  coast  of 
North  America,  or  that  of  the  north  coast  of  Asia 
and  Nova  Zembla.  Captain  Kotxehue,  on  his  first 
i-xpedition  (1814—1818),  discovered  the  sound  called 
by  his  name,  to  the  north  of  Beering's  straits,  and, 


in  1824,  undertook  a  new  voyage  round  the  world, 
in  which  it  was  intended  tlutt  he  should  penetrate 
beyond  the  Icy  cape,  which  had  been  discovered  by 
Cook ;  but  the  ice  obliged  him  to  return,  and  he 
arrived  at  Cronstadt  in  18S6.  The  Narratives  of 
these  two  voyages  have  been  published  in  English. 

The  polar  expedition  of  baron  Wren  gel,  whose 
companions  were  lieutenant  Anjou,  doctor  Kober, 
and  some  seamen,  started  from  Siberia  in  April, 
1820.  Here,  and  upon  the  ice  of  the  Polar  ocean, 
they  struggled  for  four  years  with  cold  and  hunger, 
as  they  could  take  with  them  but  a  small  supply  of 
provision  in  their  sledges  drawn  by  dogs.  After 
passing  forty-six  days  upon  the  surface  of  the  Frozen 
ocean  (at  a  temperature  of  from  2°  to  22°),  they 
reached,  in  their  sledges,  the  latitude  of  72°  3'. 
W range)  surveyed  astronomically  the  whole  coast 
from  cape  Schalagskoi  to  Beering's  straits,  to  the 
point  seen  by  Billings,  438  geographical  miles  south- 
east from  Cook's  North  cape,  and  the  hitherto 
unknown  northern  coast  of  Siberia,  and  placed  be- 
yond doubt  the  existence  of  an  open  passage  between 
Asia  and  America.  He  returned  to  Petersburg  in 
May. 

A  third  expedition  was  fitted  out  for  Beering's 
straits  and  the  Polar  seas,  under  captain  Wassiljen", 
who  sailed  from  Cronstadt  in  June,  1819,  with  two 
sloops.  Captain  Wassiljen"  discovered  an  island 
inhabited  by  the  Aleutians,  in  50°  59'  57"  N.  1st., 
and  193°  17'  2"  W.  Ion.  Thence  he  sailed  to  71° 
T  N.  lat,  19  minutes  farther  than  Cook  had  gone 
before  him,  and  discovered  two  capes  upon  the  north- 
west coast  of  North  America,  which  he  named  Golote- 
nin  and  Ricord.  The  other  vessel  of  this  expedition 
sailed  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Siberia,  but  was 
compelled  to  put  back,  in  69°  10',  on  account  of  the 
ice.  Late  in  the  summer  of  1822,  both  ships  returned 
to  Cronstadt. 

To  survey  the  yet  unexplored  coasts  of  the  island 
of  Nova  Zembla,  the  Russian  government  sent  lieu- 
tenant Lasareff  in  1819,  lieutenant  Lawroff  in  1821, 
and  the  lieutenant-captain  Litke  in  1822.  The  last 
added  much  to  our  knowledge  of  Nova  Zembla,  and 
of  the  coast  of  Lapland.  A  new  expedition  was 
intrusted  to  him  in  1823,  for  the  examination  of 
Waygats  island ;  and  he  was  also  instructed  to  make 
r harts  of  its  coasts,  as  well  as  the  other  coasts  of  (hese 
northern  regions,  of  the  island  Werdhuus,  and  of 
Waranger  bay.  He  returned  to  Archangel  August 
31,  1823. 

Another  Russian  ship,  the  Neptune,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Kruscnstern,  reached  (1817)  83°  20*  N. 
lat.,  found  no  indications  of  a  country  lying  north  of 
Spitsbergen;  and  this  result  has  been  confirmed  by 
Parry's  last  expedition.  The  Russians  liove,  how- 
ever, proved  that  Asia  is  not  connected  with  America 
on  the  north.    See  North  America. 

A  compendious  view  of  the  attempts  to  explore 
the  polar  regions  is  given  in  the  Narrative  of  Dis- 
covery and  Adventure  in  the  Polar  sea  and  Regions, 
by  professors  Leslie,  Jamieson,  and  Murray,  published 
at  Edinburgh  by  Oliver  and  Boyd. 

NORTH  POLE.    See  Pole. 

NORTH  POLE  in  Magnetism.   See  Magnetism. 

NORTH  RIVER.    See  Hudson  River. 

NORTH  SEA  (anciently  Morimanisa);  a  name 
given  to  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  situated  to  the 
north  of  England  and  Ireland,  sometimes  also  to  the 
German  ocean  or  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  is 
north  of  the  Downs  and  the  mouth  of  the  Thames. 
This  term  has  likewise  been  applied  to  the  gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  all  that  part  of  the  Atlantic  which  b 
north  of  the  coast  of  South  America,  from  the  isuV 
mus  of  Darien. 

NORTH  STAR.    Sec  Vole  Star. 
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262      NORTHUMBERLAND — NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF  NORTH  AMERICA. 


NORTHUMBERLAND;  the  northernmost  county 
of  England,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Scotland,  and 
a  detached  portion  of  the  county  of  Durham,  east  by 
the  German  ocean,  south  by  Durham  and  Cumber- 
land,  and  west  by  Cumberland  and  Scotland.  It 
forms  an  irregular  triangle,  extending  about  sixty- 
live  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  about  forty-eight 
from  east  to  west.  The  county  is  included  in  the 
northern  circuit,  in  the  diocese  of  Durham,  and  the 
province  of  York.  Under  the  Roman!*,  it  formed 
part  of  the  province  of  Valentia,  which  extended 
from  Tynemouth  to  the  firth  of  Forth.  During  the 
Saxon  period,  it  was  included  in  the  kingdom  of 
Northumhria  or  North-  Dumber- Land,  which  extended 
northward  to  the  firth  of  Forth,  and  southward  to 
the  H umber,  whence  its  name;  comprehending,  be- 
sides this  county,  Yorkshire,  Durham,  Lancashire, 
Westmoreland,  and  Cumberland.  From  the  reign  of 
Stephen  till  the  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and 
Scotland,  it  formed  the  great  tlieatre  of  the  border 
wars. 

Northumberland,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  coun- 
ties in  England,  presents  a  great  variety  of  soil  and 
surface  ;  tor  though  some  parts  are  fertile  and  well 
cultivated,  the  greater  portion  approaches  to  the 
state  of  absolute  barrenness.  In  the  north-west  are 
the  Cheviot  hills,  where  the  land,  though  unfit  for 
the  plough,  affords  good  pasturage  for  sheep.  Other 
mountainous  districts  extend  from  the  south-west 
angle  of  the  county  and  the  borders  of  Durham  to 
the  moors  north  of  Rothbury.  On  the  eastern  side 
of  tlie  county  are  some  fertile  tracts,  consisting  of 
valleys  through  which  the  rivers  take  their  course  to 
the  sea;  and  among  these  tlie  vale  of  the  Coquet  is 
remarkable  fur  its  fertility.  Along  the  sea-coast  the 
surface  is  generally  level,  and  there  are  several  small 
bays,  or  inlets,  but  no  harbour  of  importance,  except 
that  of  North  Shields  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne.  The 
headlands  of  Hainbrough  and  Dunstanbmngh  are  two 
promontories  remarkable  for  their  castles  ;  and  off 
the  coast  are  the  groups  called  Fani  Staple  islands, 
as  well  as  the  larger  island  of  Lindisfam.  Southward 
of  these  is  Coquet  island,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river 
of  the  same  name.  The  principal  river  of  Northum- 
berland is  the  Tyne,  formed  by  two  branches ;  the 
North  Tyne,  which  rises  in  the  Cheviot  hills  on  the 
Scottish  border  ;  and  the  South  Tyne,  which  lias  its 
source  at  Aldstone  moor  in  Cumberland  ;  and  these 
uniting  near  Hexliam,  flow  westward  by  Newcastle 
and  Shields  to  the  sea  at  Tynemouth.  The  Reed, 
which  rises  at  Carter  Fell,  among  the  Cheviot  hills 
not  far  from  tlie  source  of  North  Tyne,  falls  into  that 
river  at  Bellinghain.  The  Coquet,  which  lias  its 
origin  in  tlie  same  mountain  range,  crosses  the 
county  from  west  to  cast,  and  enters  tlie  sea  at 
W  ark  worth.  The  Tweed,  a  Scottish  river,  skirts 
the  northern  border  of  this  county  ;  and,  besides 
these,  may  be  specified  tlie  Blyth,  the  Wansbeck, 
and  the  Alne,  which  all  fall  into  the  German  ocean. 

The  climate  of  Northumberland  is  extremely  vari- 
ous, but  on  the  whole  by  no  means  so  cold  as  might 
be  expected  from  its  northern  situation ;  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  air  being  moderated  by  tlie  sea-breezes 
which  resell  it  from  the  Irish  channel  as  well  as  from 
the  German  ocean,  and  hence  the  snow  seldom  lies 
long  except  on  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills. 

Northuralierland  is  chiefly  distinguished  for  its 
mineral  treasures,  especially  coal  and  lead-ore.  The 
great  coal-field  of  this  district  is  partly  in  this  county 
and  partly  in  that  of  Durham.  The  coal-measures 
and  rocky  strata,  which  together  constitute  tlie  coal 
formation  of  Northumberland  and  Durham,  are  in 
iiart  covered  by  magnesia,  limestone,  and  rest  upon 
lend  mine  measures.  They  occupy  a  hollow,  or  ba- 
in, the  extreme  length  of  which,  from  Acklington 


colliery,  near  the  Coquet  river,  on  the  north,  to 
Cockfield,  near  West  Auckland  in  Durham,  is  fifty- 
eight  miles ;  and  the  breadth,  from  BywelUin-the- 
Tyne,  westward,  to  the  sea  shore,  is  twenty-four  miles. 
This  tract  is  characterised  by  low-topped  hills,  which 
rise  gradually  on  advancing  from  the  roast  towards 
the  interior.  Ores  of  iron  and  lead,  and  oalcarious 
spar,  accompany  the  coal  measures  ;  with  which  also 
are  found  organic  remains  of  vegetables,  as  impres- 
sions of  ferns,  mineralised  cones,  stalks  of  trees,  &c, 
and  bivalve  fresh  water  shells,  but  no  marine  relics. 
The  quantity  of  coal  raised  annually  in  this  district  is 
immense.  It  is  exported  chiefly  from  die  ports  of 
Shields,  Newcastle,  and  Sunderland,  to  London  and 
the  entire  eastern  coast  of  England  ;  tlie  vessels  by 
the  Tyne  river  being  the  largest,  chiefly  proceed  to 
London,  and  those  by  the  Wear,  which  are  smaller, 
to  the  towns  on  the  coast.  The  lead-mine  measures 
form  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  tlie  coal- 
field. This  formation  enters  Northumberland  from 
the  north  side  of  the  Tweed,  and  in  a  south-eastern 
direction  it  follows  the  coast  from  Berwick  to  tlie 
Coquet,  for  thirty-two  miles.  The  porphyrinic  moun- 
tains of  Cheviot  interrupt  it  towards  the  west  for 
about  twenty  miles ;  but,  having  passed  tlie  southern 
jwirt  of  that  ridge,  it  stretches  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  Northumberland,  and  is  spread  over  the 
adjacent  borders  of  Cumberland,  Westmoreland,  Dur- 
ham, and  Yorkshire.  From  the  lead-ore  silver  is 
likewise  sometimes  extracted  in  considerable  quanti- 
ties. Ores  of  cine  and  iron  are  found  in  many  ports 
of  the  county ;  and  limestone  is  of  common  occur- 
rence. 

The  principal  products  of  Northumberland,  besides 
minerals,  are  corn,  cattle,  sheep,  wool,  and  fish,  par- 
ticularly trout  and  salmon ;  the  latter,  procured  in 
abundance  from  the  fisheries  on  the  Tweed,  furnish, 
wlien  dried  or  pickled,  an  important  article  for  ex- 
portation. The  chief  manufactures  are  such  as  de- 
rive advantage  from  the  collieries,  and  hence  there 
are  extensive  glass-works,  potteries,  and  iron  foun- 
deries. 

The  six  wards  in  this  county  are  those  of  Ram- 
borough,  Coquetdale,  Glendale,  Morpeth,  Tindale, 
and  Castle  Ward.  The  boroughs  ore  Newcastle, 
Morpeth,  and  Berwick ;  tlie  market-towns  are 
Allerdale,  Alnwick,  Belford,  Bcllingham,  Blyth, 
Corbridge,  Holtwhistle,  Hexham,  Rothbury,  North 
Shields,  Warkworth,  and  Wooller ;  but  Blyth,  though 
it  is  become  a  place  of  importance  on  account  of  the 
coal-trade,  has  not  a  regularly  chartered  market ;  that 
of  Corbridge  is  discontinued ;  and  the  market  of 
Warkworth  is  inconsiderable.  Population  of  tlie 
county  in  1831,  222,912. 

NORTHUMBERLAND,  Dtkf.  of.    See  Dudley. 

NORTH-WEST  COAST  OF  NORTH  AMERI- 
CA .  This  part  of  the  world  has  been  for  some  time 
the  scene  of  an  active  commerce  in  furs  with  China. 
Cook  examined  this  coast  on  his  third  voyage.  On 
tlie  arrival  of  the  expedition  in  China,  the  sailors  dis- 
posed of  the  sea-otter  skins  which  they  had  obtained, 
at  what  seemed  to  them  enormous  prices,  and  it  was 
immediately  perceived  that  this  newly  discovered 
branch  of  trade  would  be  extremely  lucrative.  Sev- 
eral voyages  were  accordingly  made  for  carrying  on 
this  traffic  as  early  as  1784  ;  and  in  1787  two  vessels 
were  fitted  out  from  Boston  for  this  destination.  In 
a  few  years,  the  trade  was  almost  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Americans ;  and  in  1801,  out  of  sixteen  ships 
on  the  coast,  fifteen  were  American,  which  collected 
18,000  sea-otter  skins,  besides  other  furs,  for  tlie 
China  market.    In  1822,  there  were  fourteen  vessels 

ifrom  the  United  States  engaged  in  Ibis  trade,  com- 
bined with  Uiat  from  the  Sandwich  islands,  in  sandal- 
wood.  These  vessels  arc  from  two  to  four  hundred 
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t«w  burthen,  and  carry  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
men ;  they  are  about  three  years  in  completing  a 
voyage.  After  exchanging  with  the  natives  of  the 
<Mast  for  furs,  such  part  of  Uieir  cargoes  as  is  adapted 
to  the  wants  or  fancy  of  the  people  (such  as  blankets, 
cloths,  coarse  cottons,  arms  and  ammunition,  cutlery 
and  iron-ware,  beads,  rice,  molasses,  rum,  &c.  &c), 
tiiey  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  islands,  where  Uiey 
obtain  a  cargo  of  sandal-wood,  which,  with  the  furs, 
Uwy  carry  to  Canton,  and  dispose  of  for  teas,  &c.  In 
I  SSI,  the  value  of  the  articles  thus  sold  in  Canton 
was  nearly  half  a  million  of  dollars  ;  and  the  value  in 
the  United  States  of  (he  articles  purchased  there,  was 
nbont  a  million  of  dollars.  The  trade  lias,  however, 
declined  since  that  period,  in  consequence  of  the  most 
valuable  article  (the  sea-otter's  skin)  having,  since  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century,  become  gra- 
dually so  scarce,  that  last  season  not  more  than  300 
w»-re  collected  on  the  whole  extent  of  coast  where 
18,000  were  obtained  in  1801.  In  1821,  an  attempt 
was  made  on  the  part  of  Russia  to  secure  the  mono- 
poly  of  this  fur-trade,  by  prohibiting  all  foreign  ves- 
sels from  Hj->pr.)aching  within  100  miles  of  the  coasts 
north  of  51°  on  the  American  side,  below  which  the 
fur- trade  is  worth  nothing.  Dy  the  convention  of 
1824,  between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  this 
claim  was  abandoned  by  the  former,  and  it  was  agreed 
thai  each  party  might  trade  on  the  coasts  of  the  other 
under  certain  restrictions.  About  1812  a  settlement 
was  made  by  citizens  of  the  United  States,  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Columbia,  or  Oregon  river,  which  was 
taken  possession  of  by  (he  British  in  1814,  and  re- 
stored after  the  peace  of  1815.  By  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  this  river  and 
the  whole  coast  are  free  to  both  parties  ;  but  the  Bri- 
tish fur  company  lias,  in  fact,  a  monopoly  of  the  fur- 
tride  to  the  westward  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  ex- 
ct* pt  to  a  finall  extent  on  the  sea-eottjL  They  have 
many  posts  on  the  several  branches  of  the  Columbia, 
ami  it  has  been  itnnounced,  that  they  arc  about  form- 
ing an  establishment  on  the  borders  of  Observatory 
inkt,  in  lal.  56*  north.  The  Russians  have  given 
notice  of  their  intention  to  abandon  their  principal 
settlements  at  Norfolk  sound  or  New  Arcluingel,and 
remove  the  settlers  to  Kodiack. 

NORTH-WESTERN  PASSAGE.  See  North 
F<.!nr  Ft  n-dition*. 

NORTH-WEST  FUR  COMPANY.  Sec  Fur- 
Tr'ffr. 

NORTH-WEST  POINT;  a  cape  on  the  west 
ctKut  of  Africa  ;  lat.  1G°  36'  S. 

NORTH- WEST  TERRITORY, the  name  bestow- 
ed on  a  tract  of  country  in  America,  situated  between 
4iJ  30"  and  49 »  N.  lat.,  and  87°  30'  and  95°  30*  W. 
loo.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  British  pos- 
sesions, east  by  lake  Michigan,  south  by  Illinois, and 
west  by  the  Mississippi,  and  a  line  drawn  from  the 
v.urce  of  this  river  to  the  northern  boundary.  It  is 
.dwut  500  miles  in  length,  and  400  in  breadth.  It  is 
generally  a  hilly  country,  with  the  exception  of  ex- 
tensive prairies.  At  the  western  extremity  of  lake 
Superior  are  the  Cabotian  mountains  ;  and  near  the 
mineral  district  are  the  Smoky  mountains.  In  some 
of  its  features  this  country  resembles  Missouri  terri- 
tory ;  but  a  greater  portion  of  it  is  covered  with  wood. 
The  chief  rivers,  except  the  Mississippi,  are  Ouis- 
consin,  Fox,  Chippeway.  St  Croix,  Rum,  St  Francis, 
and  Savanna,  flowing  into  the  Mississippi ;  Grand 
Portage,  Ontonagon,  Montreal,  Mauvaise,  Bois  Braid, 
St  Ixmis,  and  nearly  fifty  smaller  streams,  flowing 
into  lake  Superior.  Fox  river  flows  into  Green  bay  ; 
Riviere  la  Plnie  falls  into  the  lake  of  the  Woods 
None  of  tile  lake  rivers  are  more  than  150  miles  long, 
and  tew  more  titan  fifty  miles.  The  largest  branch 
of  the  Mississippi  in  this  territory  is  the  Ouiscoasin, 
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which  rises  in  the  northern  interior  of  Uie  country, 
and  interlocks  with  the  Montreal  of  lake  Superior. 
It  has  a  course  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
miles,  has  a  si  allow  and  rapid  current,  but  is  gener- 
ally navigable  for  boats  in  good  stages  of  the  water, 
and  is  800  yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  There  is  a  por- 
tage of  only  half  a  mile  between  this  and  Fox  river, 
which  flows  into  Green  bay  of  lake  Michigan.  This 
portage  is  over  a  level  prairie,  across  which,  from 
river  to  river,  there  is  a  W8ter  communication  for  pi- 
rogues in  high  stages  of  the  water.  Fox  river  has  a 
course  of  260  miles,  and  runs  through  Winnebago 
lake.  It  lias  a  fine  country  on  its  banks,  with  a  sa- 
lubrious climate.  Chippeway  is  a  considerable  river, 
and  enters  the  Mississippi  just  below  lake  Pepin.  It 
is  half  a  mile  wide  at  its  month,  and  has  communica- 
tion by  a  short  portage  with  lake  Superior.  This  is 
a  fine  region  for  hunters.  In  the  upper  part  of  the 
country,  buffaloes,  elk,  bears,  and  deer,  are  common. 
Beavers,  otters,  and  musk-rats,  ore  taken  for  their 
furs.  The  trappers  and  savages  roam  over  immense 
prairies  in  pursuit  of  their  game.  In  some  parts  of 
it  the  soil  is  fertile.  White  and  yellow  pine,  and 
canoe  birch,  are  common  among  the  forest  trees.  All 
the  water-courses,  ponds,  and  marshes,  are  covered 
nee,  which  constitutes  a  considerable  part 
of  Uie  food  of  the  inhabitants.  Tlie  head  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  are  estimated  at  1330  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  It  is  a  country  abounding  in  mi- 
nerals. There  are  great  quantities  of  terre  verte,  or 
green  earth,  lead,  copper,  and  iron.  The  lead  mine 
district  Is  in  the  lower  part  of  Uie  country,  between 
Rock  river  and  Uie  Ouisconsin.  Here,  on  a  river 
called  Fever  river,  are  Uie  chief  establishments  of  Uie 
present  miners,  and  Uie  mines  are  probably  as  rich 
and  abundant  as  any  in  Uie  world.  Great  quantities 
of  native  copper  have  been  supposed  to  exist  on  Uie 
shores  of  lake  Superior;  but  recent  and  intelligent 
travellers  have  not  confirmed  Uie  expectations  which 
had  been  raised  by  common  report.  There  are,  how- 
ever, sufficient  indications  of  the  existence  of  mines 
of  copper;  and  lead  and  iron  are  found  in  many 
places.  The  southern  parts  of  Uiis  extensive  country 
possess  a  climate  comparatively  mild,  and  resembling 
that  of  Uie  northern  l>elt  of  Missouri.  At  the  falls  of 
St  Anthony  the  summers  are  temperate,  and  the  win- 
ters extremely  cold.  At  St  Peter's,  in  1820,  the  mean 
temperature  of  Germany  was  aero — a  degree  of  cold 
not  felt  in  any  port  of  Uie  United  States  that  is  much 
settled.  At  the  falls  of  Packagama  on  Uie  Mississip- 
pi, about  1200  feet  alxwe  the  sea,  water  has  been 
known  to  freeze  considerably  on  Uie  19th  of  July. 
The  inhabitants  of  Uie  north- west  territory  are  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  government  of  Michigan.  The 
country  is  divided  into  four  counties,  or  rather  only 
four  counties  are  s«*t  off,  named  and  inhabited  by 
whites;  vix.  Brown, containing,  in  1830,964  inhabi 
tanls  ;  Chippewa,  625  ;  Crawford,  692  ;  Iowa,  1589. 
The  principal  towns  or  villages  are  Sault  de  Ste. 
Marie,  on  the  south  bank  of  St  Mary's  river,  con- 
taining 356  inhabitants  ;  and  Prairie  du  Chien,  on  the 
Mississippi,  three  miles  above  Uie  junction  of  the 
Ouisconsin,  containing  598  inhabitants.  Most  of  Uie 
lands  of  this  region  are  owned  by  the  Indians,  or  are 
claimed  by  Uie  United  States.  See  Long's  Second 
Expedition,  and  Flint's  Geography. 

NORTON,  TnoMA*  ;  a  dramatic  writer  of  Uie  six- 
teenth century,  a  native  of  Sliarpenhoe,  Bedfordshire, 
principally  known  as  Uie  author  of  Uie  three  first  acts 
of  Ferrex  and  Porrex,  to  which  Thomas  Sackville, 
earl  of  Dorset,  added  Uie  fourth  and  fifth,  and  pub- 
lished the  whole  under  Uie  Utle  of  Gorbodne.  He 
also  put  into  metre  twenty-seven  of  Uie  Psalms  in 
Stemliold  and  Hopkin's  version.  His  death  took 
place  about  1584. 
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NORWAY— NORWICH. 


NORWAY  (Swedish  Norrige,  Danish  Norge.  pro- 
nounced Norre),  the  proper  native  country  of  the 
Normans  (q.  v.),  a  kingdom  of  the  Scandinavian  pen- 
insula, is  bounded  to  the  west  and  north  by  the 
Northern  Atlantic  ocean,  to  the  east  by  Russia  and 
Sweden,  to  the  south  by  Sweden  and  the  Cattegau 
The  history  of  the  earliest  and  the  middle  ages  of 
Norway  consists  in  legends  contained  in  the  He  int- 
erring la,  which  b  for  Norway  what  the  Kdda  is  for 
Iceland. — See  the  magnificent  edition  of  the  Heim- 
tkringla  (Copenhagen,  3  vols.  foL,  with  a  Latin  and 
Danish  translation).  Little  is  known  of  the  history 
of  Norway  before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  when 
the  Christian  religion  was  established  there  by  Olaf 
I.  not  without  violence.  Olaf  II.  continued  this 
forced  conversion  (1020),  and  made  religion  the  means 
of  suppressing  several  petty  princes  who  had  a  share 
in  the  government  Canute  the  Great,  king  of  Den. 
mark,  conquered  Norway  (1028),  but  did  not  long 
retain  possession  of  it ;  and  the  country  had  its  own 
monarch*  again  from  1034,  who  even  for  a  time  go- 
verned in  Denmark.  When,  with  Hakon  VII.,  Die 
male  line  of  Norwegian  kings  became  extinct,  the 
estates  elected  the  young  Swedish  king,  MagnusVIII., 
Hakon's  nephew,  to  rule  over  them.  His  grandson, 
Olaf  IV.,  was  elected  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  in 
1376,  and  on  the  death  of  his  hither  in  1380,  governed 
Itoth  countries  together ;  and  leaving  no  children  at 
bis  death,  his  mother,  Margaret  (q.  v.),  daughter  of 
WaWemar  III.,  king  of  Denmark,  inherited  both 
thrones;  from  which  time  forward  Denmark  and 
Norway  remained  united ;  but  yet  the  latter,  with 
some  interruptions  at  a  later  period,  retained  its  own 
constitution.  This  union  of  both  countries  continued 
till  1814.  In  1812,  some  of  the  allied  powers  pro- 
mised Sweden  the  kingdom  of  Norway  a  she  would 
unite  with  them  ngainst  France.  Norway  was  to  be 
taken  from  the  Danes,  who  were  allies  of  France. 
After  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (October,  1813),  the 
crown-prince  of  Sweden  with  bis  army  proceeded  to- 
wards Denmark,  and,  after  some  bloody  scenes  in 
Holstein,  peace  was  concluded  at  Kiel  (14th  January, 
1814),  in  which  Denmark  ceded  the  kingdom  of  Nor- 
way to  Sweden.  But  the  Danish  prince  Christian, 
governor  of  Norway,  had  been  chosen  independent 
sovereign  of  Norway  by  the  estates  of  that  country, 
who  would  not  acknowledge  the  cession  which  Den- 
mark had  made  of  Norway  to  Sweden  at  the  peace 
of  KieL  The  crown-prince  of  Sweden,  therefore, 
entered  Norway  (July,  1814),  and,  after  several  bat- 
tles of  not  much  importance,  the  country  submitted 
to  the  Swedes,  not  without  suspicion  of  a  secret  un- 
derstanding, altliough  the  people  had  solemnly  sworn 
in  all  the  churches,  some  months  previously,  to  lay 
down  their  lives  for  independence.  After  this  an 
armistice  and  a  convention  were  concluded  at  Moss 
(August  14,  1814),  according  to  which  Norway 
was  to  be  united  to  Sweden,  but  as  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  and  with  a  separate  constitution. 
The  constitution  which  had  been  formed  (May  17, 
1814)  for  Norway,  by  the  diet  (Storthing)  assembled 
at  Eidswold,  was  accepted  by  the  king  of  Sweden. 
It  is  true  that  disturbances  arose  in  some  parts  of 
Norway,  but  they  were  without  effect ;  and  the  Stor- 
thing, assembled  at  Christiania,  decided  upon  the 
union  of  Norway  with  Sweden,  October  20,1814. 
According  to  the  constitution  formed  November  4, 
1814,  with  a  few  alterations,  Norway  remains  a  free 
kingdom,  independent  and  undivided.  On  the  Nor 
wegian  coins  the  royal  title  is  altered,  so  that  Nor- 
way is  named  before  Sweden.  A  viceroy  or  governor 
is  to  reside  at  Christiania,  and  the  nation  is  to  be 
represented  at  Stockholm,  by  a  deputation  of  three 
Norwegians.  Only  the  crown-prince  or  his  eldest 
can  be  viceroy.   A  Norwegian  or  Swede  may  be 


appointed  governor.  The  king  has  the  executive 
power;  the  Storthing,  which  consists  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  nation,  who  deliberate  and  vote  in  two 
chambers,  called  the  OdeUthing  and  Logthing  (q.  v.), 
the  legislative. 

Norway  has  a  population  of  1,050,132,  on  a  super- 
ficial area  of  122,060  square  miles.  The  severity  of 
the  climate  is  the  of  the  thinness  of  the  popula- 
tion :  in  the  eastern  part  it  is  excessively  cold  ;  on 
the  coast  it  is  somewhat  milder.  The  air  is  healthy, 
and  the  heat  hi  summer  very  great,  but  of  short  con- 
tinuance. The  country  every  where  contains  nume- 
rous morasses,  forests,  and  barren  tracts.  A  branch 
of  the  Kjcelen  mountains,  under  the  name  of  the 
Doffrefield,  divides  Norway  into  northern  and  south- 
ern. The  indented  coast  (from  North  cape,  71°  10', 
to  Lindesnes)  is  lined  with  islands  and  islets.  Some 
parts  of  the  country  are  favourable  to  pasturage,  but 
sufficient  corn  is  not  raised  for  the  wants  of  the  inha- 
bitants, and  in  the  north  part  of  the  kingdom  a  great 
number  of  the  inhabitants  live  on  dried  fish,  and 
bread,  made,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  bark  of  the  pine 
(phtus  titoestru).  The  chief  article  of  commerce  is 
ship-timber,  exported  principally  to  Britain.  Other 
articles  of  export  are  iron,  copper,  pitch,  resin,  salt, 
butter,  furs,  potash,  and  dried  fish,  particularly  her- 
ring. The  present  condition  of  Norway  is  by  no 
means  flourishing.  The  productions  of  the  country 
are  in  less  demand  than  formerly,  and  the  commerce 
has  very  much  declined,  particularly  the  lucrative 
trade  to  the  Mediterranean.  The  mines  are  for  the 
most  part  neglected,  and  iron  is  even  imported  from 
Sweden.  The  revenue  in  1826  was  1,900,000  dol- 
lars ;  the  expenditure  1,800,000.  Measures  are 
taken  for  the  extinction  of  the  public  debt,  which 
amounts  to  3,500,000  dollars,  exclusive  of  the  bank 
(>aper.  The  hind  force  is  fixed  at  12,000  men  ;  but 
in  peace  only  2000  are  kept  on  foot.  The  navy  in 
1821  was  composed  of  two  frigates,  six  brigs,  and 
eight  schooners.  The  inhabitants  are  Norwegians 
and  Finns,  and  of  the  Lutheran  religion.  Their 
language  closely  resembles  the  Danish.  The  people 
are  ingenious,  industrious,  frugal,  lamest,  and  hos- 
pitable, passionately  attached  to  freedom  and  their 
native  country.  The  nation  is  composed  of  the  nobles 
(the  further  continuance  of  nobility  was,  however, 
abolished  by  the  Storthing  in  1821),  the  clergy, 
citisens,  and  peasants.  The  country  is  divided  into 
two  counties  and  sixteen  villages,  or  into  five 
bishoprics  and  four  dioceses — Aggerhgus  (contain- 
ing the  capital,  Christiania),  Christiansand,  Bergen, 
and  Drontheim  (in  which  the  city  of  Drontheim  be- 
longs to  the  diocese  of  Drontheim) ,  and  Nordfand 
with  Finmark  (Norwegian  Lapland).  The  Nor- 
wegian literature  is  almost  entirely  composed  of 
periodical  works,  and  works  of  local  interest.  There 
are,  however,  some  modern  poets  of  Norway ;  among 
which  are  Zettlits  (died  1821),  Olsen,  and  Harsen. 
The  periodical  Saga  is  devoted  to  the  old  northern 
languages.   See  Sweden. 

NORWICH  ;  a  large,  populous,  and  ancient  city 
of  England,  the  metropolis  of  the  county  of  Norfolk, 
is  situated  108  miles  N.  £.  by  N.  from  Loudon,  on 
the  river  Wensom,  which  is  navigable  up  to  the  town, 
and  over  which  it  has  no  fewer  than  nine  bridges, 
three  of  them  of  iron.  It  had  formerly  an  embattled 
wall,  with  twelve  gates,  and  flanked  by  forty  towers, 
some  remains  of  which  are  yet  to  be  seen.  The 
castle  stands  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  and  was  first 
erected  in  the  sixth  century,  by  the  Saxons.  The 
keep,  a  principal  tower,  is  the  only  considerable  part 
of  the  building  which  now  remains.  The  cathedral 
is  one  of  the  oldest  in  England,  the  building  having 
been  commenced  by  Herbert,  the  first  bishop,  in 
101)6 ;  and  it  whs  completed  by  William  Middleton, 
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who  presided  here  in  1884.  The  church  originally 
consisted  of  a  choir,  a  tower,  and  transept,  with  north 
and  south  aisles  ;  the  nave  and  its  aisles  were  erected 
by  bishop  Eberhard :  and  the  building  having  ljeen 
damaged  by  an  accidental  fire  in  1171,  it  was  re- 
paired, fitted  up,  and  ornamented  by  bishop  John  of 
Oxford  about  1197.  The  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
was  added  by  Walter  de  Nuffield,  the  tenth  prelate. 
It  is  a  cruciform  edifice,  chiefly  of  Norman  architec- 
ture, though  the  later  portions  display  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  Gothic  style.  From  the  centre 
n«ies  a  noble  tower,  crowned  with  battlements  and 
angular  pinnacles,  and  surmounted  by  a  lofty  spire, 
the  npper  part  of  which  having  been  blown  down  in 
law,  it  was  rebuilt  in  1633.  The  entire  length  of 
lite  cathedral,  from  west  to  east,  is  411  feet;  from 
the  western  door  to  the  entrance  of  the  choir  V'M) 
feet ;  length  of  the  choir  166  feet ;  thence  to  the 
entrance  of  St  Mary's  chapel  thirty-six  feet ;  length 
of  the  transept  191  feet,  and  breadth  seventy-one 
feet ;  height  of  the  tower  and  spire  315  feet.  At  the 
east  end  of  the  choir  are  four  windows  ornamented 
with  stained  glass,  displaying  the  transfiguration  of 
Christ,  and  figures  of  the  prophets,  apostles,  and 
evangelists,  t  fie  choir  was  torinerly  surrounded  ny 
chantry  chapels,  of  which  there  are  several  still 
remaining.  On  the  southern  side  of  the  choir  are 
the  cloisters,  forming  the  largest  quadrangle  of  the 
kind  in  England,  extending  170  feet  on  each  side. 
They  were  erected  by  Robert  of  Walpole,  bishop  of 
Norwich,  in  1207 ;  and  they  have  a  fine  stone  roof 
ornamented  with  sculpture  representing  scenes  from 
Scripture  history.  Northward  of  the  cathedral  stands 
the  episcopal  palace,  built  about  1320,  by  bishop 

Norwich  was  early  fa  met  1  for  its  woollen  manufac- 
tures, introduced  by  a  colony  of  Flemings,  who 
settled  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Worsted  (a  name 
familiar  from  the  useful  article  first  produced  in  it), 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  1.  Other  settlers  from  the 
snme  country  joined  their  brethren  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  VI.  and  of  Elisabeth  ;  and  numerous  articles, 
framed  from  mixed  silk  and  woollen,  became  mar- 
ketable from  Norwich  throughout  Europe.  The 
staple  articles  are  bombasines,  worsted  damasks, 
flowered  satins,  and  fine  camlets.  To  these  articles 
have  been  recently  added  the  manufacture  of  cottons, 
shawls,  and  oilier  fancy  goods,  both  for  furniture  and 
dress  The  manufacture  of  cotton  thread  lace  has 
also  been  introduced  ;  and  the  trade  in  linen,  called 
Suffolk  hempen,  is  in  a  flourishing  state.  In  1810, 
mills  for  throwing  silk  on  an  extensive  scale  were 
erected,  and  this  manufacture  employs  1000  persons. 
Trie  commerce  of  the  city  is  chiefly  transacted  at  the 
port  of  Yarmouth,  thirty-two  miles  distant.  Popula- 
tion,  in  1811,  37,256;  in  1881,  50,288;  in  1831, 
61,110. 

NORWICH  ;  a  city  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  New  London  county,  Connecticut,  on 
the  Thames,  at  the  head  of  navigation,  thirteen 
miles  north  from  New  London;  lat.  41°  33'  north  ; 
loo.  72*  7'  west ;  population  in  1831,  including  the 
t'  wnship,  5109.  The  falls  of  the  river  at  this  place 
flfford  extensive  water  power,  and  there  are  consider- 
ate manufactures. 

NOSA1RIANS,  NASSARIANS,  or  ANSAR- 
1ANS;  a  Mohammedan  sect  of  the  Shiite  party, 
which  was  formed  in  the  270th  year  of  the  Hegira, 
and  received  its  name  from  Nasar,  in  the  environs 
of  Koufa,  the  birthplace  of  its  founder.  At  the  time 
<>f  the  crusades  the  Nassarians  had  spread  widely  in 
Hyria  and  Mesopotamia,  aud  rivalled  the  Ishtnaelites 
in  power.  They  were  afterwards  confined,  by  the 
victories  of  the  Turks,  to  a  strip  of  mount  Lebanon, 
in  Syria,  on  the  Semmack,  which  they  now  occupy  I 


as  tributary  to  the  Turks,  though  in  other  respects 
as  an  independent  nation.  Their  chief  town,  Sasila, 
eight  leagues  from  Tripoli  (Tarablus),  is  an  old 
fortress,  with  a  village  of  250  houses,  and  the  resi- 
dence of  their  lay  scheik,  who  governs  them  as  here- 
ditary prince  and  vassal  of  the  Porte.  The  district 
of  800  villages,  in  which  the  principal  part  of  their 
population  resides,  under  the  governments  of  Tripoli, 
Damascus,  and  Hamah,  is  not  very  fertile,  but  pro- 
duces grain,  garden  fruits,  figs,  mulberry-trees, 
oranges,  and  wine,  which  they  allow  themselves  to 
drink.  They  also  raise  cotton,  silk,  gall-nuts,  mad- 
der, and  other  drags,  in  which  they  carry  on  a 
profitable  trade.  Their  manners  are  rude,  and  cor- 
rupted by  remains  of  heathenish  customs,  which 
remind  us  of  the  Lin  gam  worship.  Although  poly- 
gamy is  not  allowed,  yet  on  certain  festival  days  they 
permit  the  promiscuous  intercourse  of  the  sexes,  and 
are  divided,  after  the  manner  of  the  Hindoos,  into 
numerous  castes,  which  oppress  one  another.  The 
Turks,  to  whom  they  make  a  firm  opposition,  and  the 
Ishtnaelites,  their  nearest  neighbours,  detest  them, 
although  they  differ  slightly  from  the  latter  in  their 
religious  views.  They  are,  like  them,  worshippers 
of  Ab,  believe  in  the  transmigration  of  souls,  but  not 
in  a  heaven  or  bell.  They  are  friendly  to  Chris, 
tians,  and  observe  Christian  festivals  and  ceremonies, 
but  without  understanding  their  meaning.  They, 
moreover,  exhibit,  in  their  worship  of  God,  many 
traces  of  the  worship  of  nature  of  some  of  the  old 
Asiatic  nations.  Certain  animals  and  plants  are 
sacred  with  them,  and  the  secret  parts  of  females,  as 
an  emblem  of  the  principle  of  generation,  is  an  object 
of  their  worship.  They  nave  many  places  of  pilgrim- 
age and  chapels  in  common  with  the  Turks,  in 
which  their  worship  is  exercised  with  great  formality. 
A  spiritual  head,  Scheik  Khali!,  directs  their  reli- 
gious concerns,  and  wanders  around  among  them  as 
a  prophet.  The  formerly  current  opinion,  that  the 
Nassarians  were  Syrian  Sabians,  or  Christians  of  St 
John,  has  been  completely  exploded  by  Niebuhr, 
and  the  accounts  of  Rousseau,  the  French  consul  at 
Aleppo. 

NOSE  (naete,  nosa,  Saxon) ;  that  prominence  on 
the  face,  which  is  the  organ  of  scent  and  the  emunc- 
tory  of  the  brain.  The  ancients  seem  to  have  had 
an  aversion  to  small  noses,  and  the  Romans  esteemed 
above  all  the  aquiline  nose,  which  Pliny  termed,  by 
way  of  distinction,  royal.  It  is  thus  that  j£lian  has 
described  that  of  Aspasia,  and  Philostratus  those  of 
Achilles  and  of  Paris.  According  to  Plutarch,  Cyrus 
had  the  same ;  and  on  this  account  the  Persians  are 
said  to  have  admired  noses  of  this  shape.  But  aqui- 
line noses  were  reckoned  beautiful  only  when  the 
curve  was  gentle  and  almost  insensible,  in  contradis- 
tinction to  such  as  are  decidedly  crooked,  resembling 
the  beak  of  a  parrot.  The  Grecians,  indeed,  gene- 
rally speaking,  seem  to  have  held  a  straight  line  from 
the  forehead,  or  rather  slightly  inclined,  to  be  the 
beau  idial  with  respect  to  this  feature ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  it  in  their  best  statues,  &c.  They, 
however,  participated  in  the  dislike  to  small  and 
unobtrusive  noses ;  and  probably  one  cause  for  this 
is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  of  their  making  the  expres- 
sion of  indignation  and  anger  lie  chiefly  in  the  nose 
and  nostrils.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  confirmation 
of  the  above  observations,  that  the  short  nose  is 
never  to  be  found  in  Roman  sculpture  earlier  than 
the  times  of  Caracal! a,  when  the  art  evidently 
declined,  as  is  obvious,  among  other  proofs,  from 
the  introduction  of  so  bad  a  taste  as  working  in 
variegated  marbles. 

NOSOLOGY  (from  the  Geeek,  n*H,  disease,  and 
in  medicine ;  that  science  which  treats  of  the 
I  systematic  arrangement  and  classification  of  diseases. 
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NOSSA.  See  Northern  Mythology. 
NOSTRADAMUS;  a  celebrated  empiric  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  born  in  December,  I5Q3,  at  St 
Rcmy,  in  Provence.  After  studying  at  Avignon  and 
Montpeliier,  he  practised  medicine  at  A  gen,  Mar- 
seilles, Lyons,  and  Aix.  He  pretended  to  foretell 
future  events,  and  published  a  volume  of  obscure 
metrical  rhnusodies  in  1555,  under  the  title  of 
Prophetical  Centuries.  Henry  II.  and  Catharine 
de'  Medici  yielded  implicit  credence  to  his  preten- 
sions, and  loaded  him  with  favours;  Charles  IX. 
himself  came  in  person  to  Salon,  for  the  purpose  of 
visiting  him,  and  appointed  him  his  first  physician. 
He  died  July  2,  1566.  There  is  an  English  transla- 
tion of  his  book  in  one  folio  volume. 

NOTABLES  (let  notables)  signifies,  literally,  the 
most  important  men  in  a  state.  In  France,  where 
alone  this  expression  was  usual,  it  signified  the 
deputies  of  the  states  who  were  appointed  and  con- 
voked by  the  kiug.  In  the  early  history  of  that 
country,  mention  is  several  times  made  of  the  nota- 
bles ;  but  the  first  assembly  of  any  importance  was 
in  1558.  From  1626  no  such  assembly  was  again 
called,  till,  in  1786,  the  minister  and  controller- 
general  Calonne  conceived  the  idea  of  summoning 
the  notables  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  several 
arrangements,  which  he  considered  necessary;  and 
there  were  accordingly  assembled,  by  an  ordonnance 
diited  December  29, 1786,  seven  princes  of  the  blood, 
nine  dukes  and  peers  of  France,  eight  field- marshals, 
twenty-two  noblemen,  eight  counsellers  of  state,  four 
masters  of  requests  (ma (tret  des  requite*),  eleven 
archbishops,  thirty-seven  chief  justices,  twelve  depu- 
ties of  the  payt-ife'tatt,  the  civil  lieutenant,  and 
twenty-five  magistrates  of  the  different  cities  of  the 
kingdom,  making  in  all  144  persons.  After  this 
assembly  had  continued  its  sessions  from  February 
22,  to  May  25,  1787,  it  separated,  and  the  following 
results  of  their  labours  were  published:  1.  The 
provincial  assemblies  were  established  according 
to  a  plan  propoMxl  by  the  notabtes ;  2.  the  council 
of  finance  was  organized  as  they  wished,  and  was  to 
publish  annual  reports  of  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures, and  also  of  the  pardons  and  {tensions  ;  3.  the 
nbnlilion  of  the  cvrvtrs ;  4'.  the  abolition  of  the  tolls 
and  other  obstacles  to  a  free  pn«age  through  the 
interior  ;  5.  the  abolition  of  the  salt  tax,  which  was 
Ui  take  place  by  ilegrees,  as  the  revenue  was  im- 
proved by  retrenchments,  &c;  6  freedom  of  the 
corn  trade,  and  of  the  internal  trade  in  general ;  7. 
careful  improvement  in  nil  departments,  and  n  yearly 
retrenchment  of  at  least  four  millions;  8.  retrench- 
ment in  the  household  of  the  quren  and  princes  ;  9. 
a  yearly  loan  of  fifty  million  livres  ;  10.  a  yearly  tax 
of  fifty  millions  uj*>n  such  articles  as  would  render  it 
least  burdensome  to  the  jx ople  ;  11.  the  provincial 
assemblies  were  not  to  consent  to  the  imposition  of 
any  new  tax  till  the  retrenchment  should  amount  to 
forty  millions.  This  assembly  forms  an  epoch  in  the 
modern  history  of  France.  A  second  meeting  of  tltc 
notables  was  called  in  Noveml>er,  1788,  to  consult 
on  the  manner  of  assembling  the  states-general. 

NOTARY  (Latin  nntariu*,  from  nota,  mark)  ori- 
ginally denoted,  with  the  Romans,  those  slaves  or 
freedmen  who  acted  as  stenographers  (making  use  of 
certain  abbreviations,  signs,  nots)y  {mrticularly  in  the 
meetings  of  the  senate.  In  later  times,  the  notarii 
were  the  secretaries  of  public  authorities.  From  the 
Romans  the  name  passed  over  to  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  ;  and  in  modern  times  a  notary  is 
a  witness,  appointed  as  such  by  government,  whose 
testimony  is  in  some  cases  useful,  to  give  credibility 
to  instruments  ;  in  other  cases  is  required  by 
law,  to  give  them  full  validity,  as,  for  instance,  in 
of  bills  of  exchange,  &c.    In  England, 


the  importance  of  notaries  is  comparatively  small: 
in  Germany,  the  emperor,  while  the  empire  exbud, 
appointed  tile  noiariut  publicue  *anci<e  (^esaretm 
majestalit ;  and,  as  the  administration  of  each 
country  belonging  to  the  empire  strove  to  limit,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  influence  of  tlie  emperor,  the 
im  portance  of  the  imperial  notaries  was  small .  W  t*t> 
the  empire  was  dissolved,  every  government,  of 
course,  appointed  its  own  notaries,  which  formerly 
was  a  privilege  of  the  emperor  or  bis  vicars.  In 
France,  the  importance  of  the  notary  was,  and  still 
is,  greater  than  any  where  else.  It  was  so  before 
the  revolution  ;  and  be  has  retained  his  importance* 
in  the  new  administration  of  justice.  He  is  not  only 
a  public  witness  for  every  one  who  wishes  his  testi- 
mony, but  he  is  also  the  great  witness  of  govern- 
ment, or  the  political  society.  He  makes  all  con- 
tracts, mortgages,  and  other  deeds  and  conveyances, 
where  the  property  in  question  amounts  to  more  than 
150  francs.  The  instruments  of  a  notary  have  full 
authority,  and  no  testimony  against  them  is  permitted. 
The  notary  keeps  a  strict  register  of  all  his  legal  acts, 
and,  for  the  preservation  of  the  same,  is  responsible 
to  the  public.  A  party  to  a  contract  finds  the  original 
of  his  instrument  with  him,  in  case  he  Itas  lost  his 
copy.  The  notaries  also  perform  an  important  jmrt 
in  the  division  of  inheritances,  make  the  inventories, 
direct  the  business,  and  make  a  report  of  wtiat  has 
been  done.  The  notaries  in  the  district  of  a  court 
of  the  first  instance  form  a  body,  which  chooses  a 
board  (ehambre  dei  not  a  ire*),  consisting  of  from  one 
to  nine  members  (in  Paris  of  nineteen),  a  president, 
a  syndic,  a  reporter,  a  secretary,  and  a  treasurer. 
This  board  manages  the  affairs  of  the  body,  and  ad. 
justs  also  all  disputes  of  third  persons  with  notaries 

i  and  fees.    See  Die- 


1822  to  1824,  4 


respecting  their  official  business 
tionnaire  du  Notarial  (Paris,  " 
vols.). 

In  England, a  notary  public  is  a  person  who  publicly 
attests  deeds,  or  writings,  to  make  them  authentic 
in  another  country ;  but  he  principally  acts  in  busi- 
ness relating  to  commerce ;  makes  protests  of  bills 
of  exchange  which  are  not  accepted  or  not  paid  ; 
nttests  the  statements  of  masters  of  ships,  in  regard 
to  the  damage  which  their  vessels  have  suffered,  &c. 

NOTATION,  in  arithmetic,  is  the  method  of  ex- 
pressing, by  means  of  certain  signs,  any  proposed 
number  or  quantity.  In  the  modem  analysis,  notation 
implies  a  method  of  representing  any  operation  be- 
longing to  tiiis  science  ;  and  the  judicious  and  inge> 
nious  selection  of  proper  symbols  forms  not  tlie  least 
important  port  of  it.  The  success  of  a  great  mathe- 
matical Deration  depends  much  upon  this  point,  and 
the  science  itself  luis  sometime  made  a  new  advance 
by  the  invention  of  new  and  more  manageable  sym- 
bols. In  the  common  scale  of  notation,  every  num- 
ber is  express »-d  by  the  ten  characters  J,  2,  3,  4,  5, 
6,  7,  8, 9,  0,  the  nine  Urst  of  which  represent  different 
numbers  of  units,  and  denote  various  values,  accord- 
ing to  tlie  place  which  they  occupy,  and  according  to 
the  following  scheme : — 


! 
| 

S  5 


9 


• — 

r 


C  CI  *■» 

£  s  5  c 
H  =  r-  U 


so  that,  beginning  at  the  right,  a  character  standing 
in  the  first  place  signifies  units ;  in  the  second,  ten* ; 
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and  so  oo  ;  90  Hint  each  character  signifies  ten  times 
more,  according  as  it  stands  a  place  farther  to  the 
left.  If  7  stands  in  the  place  of  the  units,  it  signifies 
7  units ;  if  it  stands  in  the  place  of  the  ten-thousands, 
it  signifies  7  times  ten  thousand.  To  determine  the 
place  of  a  character,  ten*  are  made  to  the  right  of 
it:  thus,  to  express  seventy  thousand,  we  write 
70,000,  which  shows  that  7  stands  in  the  fifth  place, 
which  is  that  of  the  ten-thousands.  The  system  pro- 
ceeds still  farther :  if  we  lave  to  express  seventy 
thousand  one  hundred  and  thirty-four,  we  do  not 
write  70,000,  and  100,  and  30,  and  4,  but  70,134. 
Place  the  above  numbers  oue  under  the  other,  and  the 
reason  is  obvious: 

70000 
100 
30 
4 

It  appears  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  retain  three  of 
tl>e  terns  to  the  right  of  70,000,  the  two  teros  to  the 
riglit  of  100,  and  the  sero  to  the  right  of  30,  because, 
if  we  leave  them  out,  thus, 

70 
1 

3 
4 

and  write  the  remaining  figures  all  in  one  line,  thus, 
TO.I3I.  each  character  wiD  have  the  same  place  as 
it  had  when  each  number  was  written  out  full,  and 
therefore  will  have  its  due  value.  In  order  to  give 
a  number  its  proper  position,  a  sero  is  written  wher- 
ever no  number  is  to  be  expressed  in  one  of  the  other 
places,  as  in  the  above  case,  the  sero  to  the  right  of 
7.  without  which  the  7  would  have  denoted  seven 
Uiousands,  not  seventy  thousands.  This  is  the 
system  of  notation  of  whole  numbers,  and  the  mode 
of  expressing  fractions  differs  only  in  this,  tliat  they 
numbered  from  left  to  right. 


II 

c   a  a 

jz   3  t> 

H  E  H 


all 

c  §  o  H 
H  —  H  H 


(See  Decimal  Fractious.)  The  decimal  system,  so 
aplc  aud  perfect,  is  one  of  the  most  striking  of 
inventions,  and  few  tilings  have  kid  a  greater 
ninuence  upon  the  progress  of  science  and  civiliza- 
tion. Little  do  we  dream  of  the  enormous  difficulty 
of  calculations  with  the  Roman  and  (irrek  notation, 
ami  the  ob-tacles  which  it  must  have  thrown  in  the 
way  of  every  art,  science,  or  occupation  requiring 
arithmetical  operations.  The  commerce  or  the  navi- 
gation of  the  present  day  could  hinliy  have  Ix'en 
carried  on  under  such  systems,  and  the  general  habit 
•if  keeping  regular  accounts,  which  so  greatly  facili- 
tates the  business  of  life,  and  tends  so  much  to  pre- 
serve the  good  order  and  peace  of  society,  could 
hardly  liave  grown  up.  The  origin  of  this  invention, 
as  of  many  winch  have  exerted  the  greatest  influence 
on  society,  is  veiled  in  obscurity.  (For  a  few  histori- 
cal remarks  on  the  introduction  of  ciphers,  see  the 
article  Cipher *.)  As  in  our  decimal  system  every 
possible  number  is  expressed  by  ten  characters,  so 
we  can  imagine  a  dyadic  or  lunarian  system,  of  which 
two  is  the  fundamental  number,  and  which,  to  ex- 
press analogously  every  possible  number,  would 
require  but  two  characters  (say  1  and  0),  one  being 
represented  by  1,  two  by  10,  three  by  11,  four  by  | 
100,  five  by  101,  six  by  1 10,  seven  by  111,  eight  by 
KtO,  nine  by  1001,  and  bo  ou.    Leibnitz  first  deve- 


loped such  a  system  in  his  Dyadic t.  In  the  same 
way  we  can  compose  systems  of  three,  four,  or  any 
given  Dumber  of  characters;  and  as  12  is  a  more 
convenient  number  for  division  and  subdivision,  we 
knew  a  German  professor  of  mathematics,  who,  hav- 
ing invented  for  himself  two  more  characters  for  1 1 
and  12,  and  given  them  names,  made  a  dodecadic 
system,  by  which  he  performed  the  most  rapid  calcu- 
lations: 12  was  the  basis  of  his  system,  as  10  is  of 
ours,  and  each  character  signified  12  times  more 
than  its  neighbour  to  the  right,  and  12  times  less 
than  its  neighbour  to  the  left:  thus,  suppose  he  used 
for  10  the  cliaracter  X,  and  for  eleven  T,  then  his 
series  would  be  thus  : 


1 —  I 

2—  2 

3—  3 


5—  5 

6—  « 

I  —  i 

8—  8 

9—  9 

10—  X 

11—  T 

12—  10 


13—  11 

14—  12 

15—  13 

16—  14 

17—  15 

18—  16 

19—  17 

20—  18 

21—  19 

22—  IX 

23—  IT 

24—  20 


so  that  100  expresses,  in  this  system,  what  we  should 
represent  by  1 44.  We  have  dwelt  on  this  point,  be- 
cause it  seems  to  us  that  the  practice  of  making  ex- 
periments of  this  sort  would  serve  to  show  pupils, 
more  clearly,  tlie  nature  and  character  of  our  system 
of  numeration,  the  great  aud  sole  advantage  of  which 
lies  in  the  system,  not  in  the  number  which  serves  as 
its  basis.  Several  tribes  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  rude  system  of  adding  successively  one  to  one, 
and  giving  a  new  and  arbitrary  name  to  each  new 
number  ;  but  for  this  reason  they  cannot  count  far, 
and,  after  going  beyond  a  certain  number,  tliey  gen- 
erally say  many.  The  Romans,  though  they  had  the 
decimal  numeral  system,  nevertheless  had  not  the 
decimal  notation.  In  their  notation,  they  took  five 
units  together,  and  wrote  them  tints,  V  ;  then  they 
brought  two  such  fives  together,  from  which  origi- 
nated or  X  ;  five  tens  they  wrote  L  ;  one  hundred 
was  written  C,  the  initial  of  centum  ;  five  hundreds 
were  expressed  by  the  sign  D;  two  five  hundreds,  or 
one  thousand,  by  M.  (See  M.)  A  cipher  written  to 
the  left  of  another  of  higher  value,  in  this  system, 
takes  so  much  from  its  amount, as,  XL  is  40,  and  XC 
is  90;  accordingly  1847  is  written  MDCCCXLVII. 
Here  no  sign  has  a  value  according  to  its  position 
(except,  in  some  degree,  X  ;  but  it  is  not  the  value 
of  X  which  is  changed,  but  merely  its  character  :  it 
liecomes  negative  by  standing  to  the  left  of  L),  and 
pronouncing  such  a  number  is  making  an  addition. 
It  is  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  the  difficulty 
of  their  calculations,  because,  if  we  take  a  case  of 
simple  audition,  as, 

M 

XLVIII 

I)V 

CCIX 

XXXVIII 

XCII 


it  would  be  comparatively  difficult  for  us  to  perform 
it,  although  the  numbers  form  tliemselves  in  our  uiind, 
not  according  to  these  signs,  but  according  to  our 
decimal  representation,  and  thus  we  can  perform  Uie 
operation  much  easier  titan  they  could.  They,  there- 
fore, were  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  their  abarus 
(q.  v.).  We  may  add,  that  500  was  represented  by 
I  J,  as  well  as  by  D,  aud  that  for  ev  ery  J  added,  this 
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number  became  increased  tenfold ;  1000  was  also 
expressed  by  CI D,  as  well  as  by  M  ;  and  for  every 
CD  added,  one  at  each  end,  the  number  was  increased 
tenfold.  A  horiaontal  line  drawn  over  any  figure, 
increases  it  a  thousand  fold. 

Notation  of  the  Greeks.  These  people  had  three 
distinct  notations,  the  most  simple  of  which  was,  the 
making  the  letters  of  their  alphabet  the  representa- 
tives of  numbers :  »,  I ;  0,  « ;  y,  3 ;  and  no  on. 
Another  method  was  by  means  of  six  capital  letters, 
thus,  I  (M.for  mm),  1 ;  n  (*t*n),  5;  a  (*•»«),  10;  H 
(i««r«).  100 ;  X  (x'*-")>  1000  ♦  *  0»"f'«0»  10,000 ; 
and  when  the  letter  n  enclosed  any  of  these,  except 
I.  it  indicated  the  enclosed  letter  to  be  five  times  its 
proper  value,  as  stated  above  ;  thus 

p  represented  60 ;    j"^  500;    FY]  5000 ; 

and  so  on.  This  notation  was  only  used  to  represent 
dates  and  similar  cases :  for  arithmetical  purpose*, 
they  had  a  more  organized  system,  in  which  thirty-six 
diameters  were  employed;  and  by  these  any  number, 
iH>t  exceeding  100,000,000,  might  be  expressed, 
though,  in  the  first  instance,  it  appears  that  10,000, 
or  a  myriad,  was  the  extent  of  their  arithmetic. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  9, 
«,  (>,  y,  i,  i,  rr,      n,  t. 


Our  digits, 
they  expressed  by 
For  our  tens,  as, 
they  employed 

for, 
for 


10^0^0,40,50,00,70^0,90, 

«»  x»  i»i  *>  l>  •»  *»  ; 
e.  «■.     ».  »<  %  i 

«,  fi,  y,  >,  I,  rr,  I,  n,  t, 

i    <    »_    <    >     >  1,1 

that  is,  they  had  recourse  again  to  the  characters  of 
the  simple  uuits,  which  were  distinguished  by  a  small 
iota  or  dash  placed  below  them  ;  and,  with  these  cha- 
racters, a  number  under  10,000  was  readily  express- 
ed ;  and  this,  as  we  have  observed  above,  was  for 
some  time  the  limit  of  their  arithmetic.  Afterwards 
10,000,  or  a  myriad,  was  represented  by  M,  and  any 
number  of  myriads  by  M  placed  under  the  number  of 


a  d  y 

IVf,         lVf»  • 
represented   10,000    20 /XX)  30 /XX),  &c. 

The  Nutation  of  the  Hebrews  resembled,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  of  the  Greeks  above  described,  only 
substituting  Hebrew  letters  for  Greek, as  far  as  thou- 
sands ;  and,  for  representing  thousands,  Utey  had 
»«»ain  recourse  to  tiieir  simple  units,  distinguishing 
them  only  by  two  dots,  or  acute  accents  ;  thus,  n,  or 

expressed  1000 ;  S ,  2000  ;  » ,  10,000;  and  so  on. 
For  the  Egyptian  system  of  notation,  see  Hierogly- 
phics.   See  also  Symbols . 

NOTCH.    See  White  Mountains. 

NOTE,  Bank.    See  article  Bank. 

NOTE,  Promissory.    See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

NOTES,  in  music;  the  signs  fur  tones  (nuke  mu- 
sical). Even  in  the  most  remote  antiquity,  certain 
letters  of  the  alphabet  were  used  as  signs  for  musical 
tones.  According  to  some,  the  Hebrews  made  use 
of  accents  for  tills  purpose,  as  the  modern  Greeks  still 
do.  The  Greeks  used  different  signs  fur  vocal  and 
instrumental  music ;  and,  as  they  nad  not  yet  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  using  the  octave  to  express,  by 
means  of  a  prefixed  key,  a  number  of  Uie  most  diver- 
sified tones  in  a  similar  manner,  they  must  have  re- 
quired a  great  number  of  notes  (said  to  have  amounted 
to  990 ;  half  for  vocal  tones,  half  for  instruments). 
As  they  used  the  alphabetical  signs  for  notes,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  employ  the  same  letter  in  different 
positions,  (inclining,  inverted,  &c);  thus  r  signified,  in 
different  positions,  seven  different  tones.  Accents  also 
were  used,  partly  by  themselves,  partly  added  to  letters. 
If  n  poem  was  to  be  sung,  the  letters  which  signified 


the  instrumental  tone  were  placed  first;  under  these 
the  letters  for  the  voice ;  and  under  these  the  words. 
As  the  syllables  of  the  Greek  lantruape  have  mostly 
a  natural  and  distinct  quantity  (i.  e.  duration  of  time), 
the  Greek  notes  were  not  required  to  show  the  time, 
and  generally  could  be  restricted  to  height,  depth,  and 
nature  of  tone.    In  the  case  of  the  syllables  railed 
common  (short  and  long),  there  was  a  liability  to  mis- 
take, and  they  were  therefore  marked  with  A  if  long, 
and  with  B  if  short.   The  fifteen  chief  tones  of  the 
Greek  system  (extending  from  our  A  to  fl  ;  see  the 
article  A)  were  first  reduced  to  seven  by  pope  Gre- 
gory I.,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  and 
marked  with  the  seven  first  letters  of  the  Roman 
alphabet ;  so  that  the  capitals  were  used  for  the  first 
voice,  the  small  letters  for  the  higher  octave,  and  the 
double  letters  for  the  highest  octave.   Parallel  lines 
were  soon  invented,  on  which  the  letters  were  written. 
These  were  used  until  the  happy  idea  was  conceived 
of  substituting  for  letters  points  with  five  lines,  the 
points  and  rhombuses  being  placed  as  well  between 
the  lines  as  on  them.   This  invention  is  generally 
ascribed  to  Guido  of  Aresxo.    According  to  some,  it 
was  known  even  in  the  tenth  century.   The  letters 
which  had  been  formerly  used  as  notes  now  became 
clefs.   Still  the  sign  for  the  duration  of  a  note  was 
wanting.    The  way  of  marking  it  was  invented, 
according  to  some,  by  a  German  of  Cologne,  of  the 
name  of  Franco,  who  lived  towards  the  end  of  the 
eleventh  century.    Others  ascribe  the  invention,  or, 
at  least,  the  improvement,  to  John  de  Murs  (Jean  de 
Moeurs,  or  Meurs).    The  diminution  or  division  of 
one  note  into  others  of  less  value  (for  instance,  the 
division  of  a  fourth  into  two  eighths),  and  the  use  of 
running  notes,  was  invented  first  by  Jean  M  on  ion, 
chapel-master  to  king  Francis  I.,  in  the  sixteenth 
century.   Since  Rousseau,  the  designating  of  notes 
by  ciphers  has  been  repeatedly  proposed,  and  adopted 
with  great  success  in  elementary  schools;  but,  in 
other  respects,  the  old  way  of  writing  notes — one  of 
the  most  ingenious  contrivances  ever  produced,  which 
seems  to  nave  given  to  Leibnits  even  the  idea  of  a 
pasigraphy  (q.  v.)  or  system  of  universal  writing — 
has  kept  its  ground.     As  to  printing  notes,  two 
periods  are  distinguished — the  first  when  notes  were 
printed  by  plates,  the  second  by  movable  types. 
The  first  plates  used  for  this  purpose  were  of  wood, 
and  the  oldest  known  are  of  1473.  Books  are  known 
of  the  time  when  this  way  of  printing  was  not  yet 
quite  perfected,  in  which  notes  were  drawn  by  the 
pen.  Then  the  printing  of  notes  by  copper-plates  was 
invented.    The  cheaper  way  ot  printing  from  tin 
plates,  in  which  the  notes  are  punched  with  steel 
punches,  did  not  become  common  till  the  middle  of 
Uie  last  century.    As  to  the  second  period,  the  in- 
ventor is  uncertain.    Some  consider  Ottavio  Petrocci , 
in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  such. 
James  Sanlecque  (born  at  Chaulne,  in  Picardy, 
1573),  a  celebrated  type-founder  at  Paris,  where  he 
died  1048,  probably  introduced  the  printing  of  notes 
from  types  into  France.  Yet  the  art  of  printing  with 
tbem  remained  very  imperfect,  until  the  well-known 
typographer  Breitkopf,  at  Leipsic,  carried  the  pro- 
cess, in  1755,  to  such  perfection,  that  he  may  fairly 
be  called  the  second  inventor.  Tauchnits,  of  Leipslc, 
first  stereotyped  notes.    The  process  of  lithography 
Ib  used  at  present.    Great  musicians  can  sometimes 
compose  with  the  pen  hi  their  hand,  and  without  the 
aid  of  the  piano.    They  hear  all  the  music  in  tiieir 
soul,  as  a  picture  stands,  with  all  its  hues  and  pro- 
portions, before  the  mental  eye  of  an  artist,  before  he 
the  canvass.    Many  persons,  however,  who 


play  well  extempore,  are  by  no  means  able  to  com- 
pose on  paper ;  and  for  them  a  machine  would  be 
convenient,  which  could  accompany  the  player's 
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motions,  and  write  the  notes  with  a  rapidity  equal  to 
that  cif  Iris  performance.  The  first  idea  of  such  a 
machine  was  given  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 
in  1747  (No.  483),  as  the  invention  of  an  English 
clergyman  of  the  name  of  Creed ;  yet  the  practica- 
bility of  this  idea  was  not  sufficiently  shown.  In 
1748.  a  Mr  Unger,  burgomaster  of  Eimbeck,  had  the 
tame  idea  without  knowing  of  Creed's  communica- 
tion ;  and,  in  1758,  the  academy  of  sciences  at  Ber- 
lin approved  of  his  suggestions ;  but  nothing  was 
tione  until  a  member  of  the  academy,  Mr  Suiter, 
indocrd  a  mechanic,  Hohlfeld,  to  construct  such  a 
machine  from  an  imperfect  description  of  L' liter's 
plan.  In  the  Fi'ouveaux  Memoires  de  VAcatlhntv 
roytle  des  Sciences  et  des  Belles- Lettres  d  Berlin,  of 
1771,  is  a  description  of  this  machine.  It  consists  of 
two  cylinders,  from  one  of  which  paper  rolls  off, 
whilst  it  is  rolled  round  the  other,  during  which  time 
the  keys  move  corresponding  pencils,  which  write 
the  note  on  the  paper.  Not  much  use,  however,  has 
bra  made  of  the  machine. 

NOTKRR,  surnamed  Labeo ;  a  learned  monk  of 
St  Gall,  who  died  about  1022,  and  left  a  translation 
of  the  Psalms,  with  notes,  in  High  German,  one  of 
the  most  important  monuments  of  the  oldest  German 
prose.  The  manuscript  is  at  St  Gall.  The  work  is 
printed  in  Schilter's  Thesaurus. 

NOTRE  ANDRE,  La.  See  Lenotre,  Andri. 
NOTRE  DAME;  the  old  French  expression  for 
the  Virgin  Mary,  similar  to  the  English  expression 
Our  Lady,  and  the  German  expression  Vntere  liebe 
Fran  ;  hence  it  is  the  name  of  many  churches,  &c. , 
in  Prance,  dedicated  to  the  holy  Virgin,  and  particu- 
larly of  the  great  cathedral  at  Paris,  whose  two  high 
f-juare  towers,  without  spires,  are  celebrated  for  their 
great  bells,  and  also  for  the  splendid  prospect  to  be 
seen  from  them.  The  church  itself  contains  four 
rows  of  pillars,  fifty-four  chapels,  an  excellent  choir, 
and  a  erreat  number  of  celebrated  monuments  and 
admirable  paintings. 

NOTTINGHAM  ;  a  large  and  populous  town  of 
England,  situated  124  miles  N.N.W.  from  London, 
at  a  short  distance  to  the  northward  of  the  banks  of 
the  Trent.  The  little  river  Lene  runs  close  to  the 
town  on  the  south  side,  and  joins  the  Trent  at  about 
one  mile  distant  from  it.  The  situation  of  the  town 
is  extremely  beautiful,  the  streets  being  ranged  like 
terraces  on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  which  overlooks  an 
extensive  tract  of  country,  exhibiting  a  diversity  of 
romantic  and  picturesque  scenery.  At  the  top  of 
this  eminence,  westward  of  the  town,  stood  the 
modern  castle,  the  front  of  which  consisted  of  a  rus- 
tic basement,  supporting  a  Corinthian  portico,  with  a 
flight  of  steps  on  each  side  leading  to  the  principal 
entrance.  This  edifice  was  the  property  of  the  duke 
of  Newcastle,  but  the  apartments  were  divided,  and 
let  for  the  residence  or  different  families.  It  was 
burned  to  the  ground  during  the  tumults  occasioned 
by  the  debates  on  the  reform  bill,  in  1831.  Several 
of  the  streets  of  this  town  are  wide,  airy,  and  well- 
paved,  considerable  modern  improvements  having 
taken  place  here;  and  within  these  few  years  some 
lu»i i.l some  streets  have  been  built  in  that  part  of  the 
town  called  Standard  hill  The  staple  manufacture 
of  Nottingham  is  that  of  stockings,  chiefly  the  finer 
kinds,  as  those  of  silk  and  cotton.  The  twist  net  is 
also  made  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  the  number 
of  frames  and  machines  cannot  amount  to  less  than 
15,000.  Several  large  mills  have  been  erected  in 
the  town  and  its  vicinity,  for  the  spinning  of  cotton 
and  preparing  of  silk.  There  are  also  manufactures 
of  luce  for  veils,  shawls,  &c,  the  working  of  which 
gives  emp)oyment3nd  is  a  source  of  profitable  industry, 
to  females.  Nottingham  has  derived  great  benefit 
the  extension  of  iuland  navigation,  having  be- 


come a  depot  of  goods  for  the  adjacent  counuy. 
Population,  in  1881,  40,416  ;  in  1831,  50,680. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Earl  or ;  lord  chancellor.  See 
Finch. 

NOTTINGHAM,  Earl  or  ;  a  naval  commander. 
See  Howard,  Charles. 

NOTTINGHAMSHIRE;  an  inland  county  of 
Kngland,  taking  its  name  from  the  county  town,  is 
hounded,  N.  by  Yorkshire,  W.  by  Derbyshire,  E.  by 
Lincolnshire,  and  S.  by  Leicestershire.  It  is  about 
fifty  miles  in  length  and  twenty-six  in  breadth. 
Owing  to  its  situation  between  the  mountainous 
region  of  Derbyshire  on  the  west,  and  the  levels  of 
Lincolnshire  on  the  east,  this  county  enjoys  so  favour- 
able an  aspect  and  climate  as  to  be  one  of  the  roost 
pleasant  and  fertile  districts  in  the  kingdom,  an  evi- 
dence of  which  appears  in  the  unusual  number  of 
seals  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  included  in  it.  The  at- 
mosphere is  remarkable  for  its  dryness,  but  experience 
shows  that  this  circumstance  does  not  detract  from 
the  fruitfuroess  of  the  soil.  Almost  the  whole  of  the 
central  and  western  part  of  the  county  was  anciently 
occupied  by  the  forest  of  Sherwood,  famed  throughout 
the  kingdom  as  the  grand  theatre  of  the  romantic 
|  exploits  of  the  outlaw  Robin  Hood,  who,  according 
to  the  historians.  Major  and  Pordun,  lived  in  the 
reigns  of  Richard  I.  and  John.  This  forest  is  still 
tiie  property  of  the  crown,  but  the  greater  part  of 
the  land  it  contained  has  been  inclosed,  and  within 
its  original  boundaries  are  flourishing  towns,  large 
villages,  and  noble  parks,  for  the  sites  of  which  royal 
grants  have  been  obtained.  The  soil  of  this  tract  is 
principally  sand  and  gravel ;  towards  the  north,  on 
the  borders  of  the  Trent,  clay  prevails ;  and  in  the 
southern  part  of  the  county  i9  the  rich  and  beautiful 
vale  of  Belvoir,  extending  into  Leicestershire,  includ- 
ing both  arable  and  pasture  land  in  a  high  state  of 
cultivation. 

Nottinghamshire  Is,  through  almost  its  whole 
extent,  watered  by  that  noble  river  the  Trent. 
The  Idle  is  formed  by  the  union  of  several  streams 
from  the  central  and  north-western  parts  of  the 
county  ;  and  after  passing  East  Retford  and  Bawtry, 
it  ioins  the  Trent  at  West  Stockwith.  The  Erwa-h, 
which  rises  in  Derbyshire,  skirts  the  western  border 
of  this  county,  and  falls  into  the  Trent  near  Atten- 
borough. 

Nottinghamshire  is  more  distinguished  for  its 
manufactures  than  its  agriculture.  The  former  con- 
sist principally  of  hosiery,  thread-lace,  cotton-twist, 
and  silk.  The  chief  towns  of  the  county  are  Not- 
tingham, Newark,  East  Retford,  Mansfield,  Worksop, 
and  Southwell.  The  population,  according  to  the 
census  of  1831 ,  was  285,400,  being  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent,  on  the  number  ascertained  in  1821. 

NOUN  (from  the  Latin  nomen,  name),  in  gram- 
mar ;  the  name  of  a  thing,  or,  more  accurately,  the 
name  of  a  conception,  whether  general  or  particular. 
As  we  may  have  conceptions  of  substance  or  of 
attribute,  nouns  are  either  substantive  or  adjective. 
Again,  as  we  have  particular  conceptions,  or  concep- 
tions of  individuals,  and  general  conceptions,  or  con- 
ceptions of  classes  of  individuals,  nouns  are  either 
proper  or  common.  In  order  to  express  unity  or 
plurality  of  conception  (number),  the  terminations  of 
nouns  undergo  certain  modifications  of  form ;  in  some 
languages  two,  in  some  only  one.  Thus,  in  English, 
the  form  man  expresses  one  individual,  the  form 
men,  two  or  several ;  the  former  is  said  to  be  in  the 
singular,  the  latter  in  the  plural  number ;  but  in  some 
languages,  a  peculiar  modification  is  used  to  express 
the  conception  of  two  objects,  and  this  is  called  the. 
dual  number.  Verbs  liave  also  a  corresponding 
modification  of  form,  although  they  do  not  convey 
any  idea  of  one  or  more  objects.   (See  I'erbs)  To 
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NOURISHMENT — NOVA  SCOTIA. 


express  the  relations  of  conceptions  to  each  oilier, 
Uie  English  Jangmgc  employs  prepositions,  or  juxta- 
position ;  but  many  languages  make  use  of  an  inflec- 
tion of  the  primitive  form  of  the  noun ;  this  inflection 
is  called  case.  The  uumber  of  cases  is  diflerent  ill 
different  languages,  but  is  rarely  more  than  six. 
Many  relations,  even  in  the  inflected  languages,  are 
expressed  by  prepositions,  and,  in  most  instances, 
a  peculiar  inflection  and  a  preposition  ore  both  used. 
See  Language,  and  Philology. 

NOURISHMENT.     See  Miment,  Chyme,  and 

Di/Sftrpsm. 

NOVACULITE.  This  stone  is  commonly  known 
under  the  names  of  hone,  Turkey  oil-stone,  fcc.  It 
is  of  a  slaty  structure,  and  owe*  its  power  of  whet- 
ling  or  sharpening  steel  instruments  to  the  fine  sili- 
ceous particles  which  it  contains.  Various  other 
stones  are  used  as  whetstone*,  such  as  common 
slate,  mica  slule,  freestone.  &t\ 

NOVALJS.    See  Hardening.  Frederic. 

NOVA  SCOTIA  ;  a  British  province  of  North 
America,  situated  between  the  forty-third  and  forty- 
sixth  parallels  of  north  latitude,  and  Iwtween  the 
sixty-first  and  sixty-seventh  decrees  of  west  longi- 
tude; niwl  hounded  on  the  north  by  the  strait  of 
NorthiimlMrlnnd,  which  separates  it  from  Prince 
Kdwurd's  island  ;  ou  the  north-east  by  the  gut  ol 
C'auseaii,  which  divides  it  from  cape  Breton  ;  ou 
the  south-east  and  south  by  the  Atlantic  oceau,  and 
on  the  west  by  the  bay  of  Fuudy  and  New  Bruns- 
wick. It  is  a  peninsula,  connected  by  a  narrow 
isthmus  with  the  continent,  and  is  about  three  hun- 
dred miles  long,  of  unequal  breadth,  containing 
about  15,(317  square  miles.  Cape  Breton  island 
belongs  to  this  province,  and  constitutes  one  of  its 
counties.  The  civil  departments  of  the  province 
consist  of  divisions  and  counties.  Of  the  divisions 
there  are  five— the  Eastern,  Middle,  Western,  Halifax, 
and  cape  Breton.  The  cape  Breton  division  com- 
prehends the  whole  island  of  that  name,  which  forms 
out  one  county.  Thus  there  are  ten  counties,  and 
these  are  subdivided  into  districts  and  townships. 
Tlte  term  division  has  reference  only  to  the  circuits 
of  the  courts  and  their  officers.  A  district  is  a 
portion  of  a  county  entitled  to  a  court  of  general 
sessions  of  the  peace.  A  township  has  no  prescribed 
sise,  nor  is  it  endowed  with  any  corporate  powers, 
except  that  most  of  them  have  the  privilege  of 
choosing  representatives,  and  of  voting  money  for 
the  support  of  their  poor.  The  population  in  1827, 
according  to  the  census  of  that  year,  was  153,848.  of 
which  number  30,000  were  in  cape  Breton.  Hie 
population  has  been  rapidly  increasing  for  several 
years,  and,  at  the  present  tune,  doubtless,  greatly 
exceeds  the  above  enumeration.  The  means  of  sub- 
sistence are  easy  ;  the  price  of  labour  is  high ;  the 
climate  is  healthy  ;  and  there  are  supposed  to  be  as 
many  us  seven  children  to  each  marriage.  A  majority 
of  the  preseut  inhabitants  are  natives,  who  are  de- 
scendants of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  the  eastern  part*, 
there  are  many  Scotchmen.  There  are  no  slaves. 
The  face  of  the  country  is  agreeably  diversified  with 
hills  and  dales  ;  much  of  it  is  undulating,  but  there 
is  no  mountain  more  than  000  feet  high.  The  ridges 
of  land  generally  run  north  and  south,  and  sometimes 
terminate  in  abrupt  cliffs  on  the  sen-shore.  The 
appearance  of  the  sea-coast  is  generally  inhospitable, 
presenting  a  bold,  rocky  shore,  and  a  poor  and 
sterile  sod,  clothed  with  a  thin  and  stinted  growth 
of  birch  and  spruce.  The  features  of  the  northern 
coast,  however,  are  far  more  pleasant.  The  shores 
are  every  where  indented  with  harlwurs,  rivers, 
coves,  and  bays  ;  and  these  have  a  ready  communi- 
cation with  the  waters  of  the  interior  of  the  country, 


scarcely  any  part  of  which  is  more  than  thirty  i 
distant  from  navigation. 

There  is  a  great  inequality  in  the  surface  of  Nova 
Scotia ;  much  of  the  land  lies  in  broken  ridges ;  and 
ttie  country  abounds  with  small  lakes  and  short  rivers. 
Lake  Rossiguol,  a  little  to  the  westward  of  Liver- 
pool, is  said  to  be  thirty  miles  iu  circumference. 
There  are  many  bogs,  but  they  are  small.  The 
arable  lands  of  the  country,  as  yet,  bear  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  wilderness ;  they  are  chiefly  con- 
fined to  the  borders  of  rivers  and  harbours  ;  but 
there  are  extensive  tracts  of  excellent  land  which 
have  not  been  cleared.  About  one-sixth  of  the  laud 
is  supposed  to  be  incapable  of  cultivation.  The 
average  crop  of  wheat  on  new  land  is  said  to  be 
from  seventeen  to  twenty  bushels  to  the  acre,  and 
of  rye  from  nineteen  to  twenty-two  bushels.  In 
many  parts,  much  larger  crops  of  wheat  are  raised  ; 
but  a  good  crop  of  rye,  Indian  com,  barley,  buck- 
wheat, or  oats,  is  much  more,  certain  to  be  ob- 
tained by  proper  culture.  The  soil  of  Nova  Scotia 
produces  potatoes  of  Iwtter  quality  Uuin  are,  as  yet, 
obtained  in  any  oilier  part  of  America.  The  average 
crop  is  two  hundred  bushels  to  an  acre.  Extensive 
strata  of  excellent  bituminous  coal  are  found  in  many 
places.  The  best  tliat  have  been  discovered  are  those 
of  Pictou  and  Cumberland,  (treat  quantities  uf  coal 
are  also  found  in  cape  Breton,  and  it  constitutes  an 
important  article  of  export  For  several  years,  the 
annual  export  from  this  island  has  averaged  8500 
chaldrons.  Gypsum,  also,  is  abundant,  bodi  in  the 
peninsula  and  in  cape  Breton. 

The  largest  towns  of  Nova  Scotia  arc  Halifax, 
Liverpool,  Lunenburg,  Annapolis,  Barringtou,  I'ic- 
tou, Argyle,  and  Windsor.  Many  others  are  rapidly 
growing  iuto  importance. 

The  principal  articles  of  export  from  Nova  Scotia 
are  dry  fish,  pickled  fish,  flour,  potatoes,  and  gypsum. 
The  exports  of  pickled  fish,  for  the  year 
amounted  to  41,(382  barrels,  with  a  few  tierces  and 
half- barrels.  The  amount  of  dry  fish  for  the  same 
year  was  174,017  quintals  ;  and  the  amount  of  flour 
26,721  barrels.  Nearly  100,000  tons  of  gypsum  are 
annually  exported  to  the  United  States.  The  vessels 
built  during  1828  amounted  to  6147  tons.  The  ex- 
ports from  cape  Breton  in  1828  were  as  follows  : — 
dry  fish,  41,000  quintals  ;  pickled  fish,  18,000  bar- 
rels; coals,  10,000  chaldrons;  potatoes,  12,000 
bushels  ;  oats,  5,000  bushels ;  live  stock,  700  head  ; 
train-oil,  2209  Iwrrels.  The  registered  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  island  were  340.  Most  of  them  were 
small,  and  were  employed  iu  the  coasting  and  carry- 
ing trade.  Small  shallops,  schooners,  and  boats,  are 
not  registered.  Of  these  about  700  or  800  were  em- 
ployed! n  the  fishing  business. 

The  most  numerous  religious  sect  In  Nova  Scotia 
is  the  Presbyterian.  Episcopalians,  Roman  Catholics, 
Baptists,  and  Methodists  are  also  numerous.  There 
is  a  university  at  Windsor,  a  grammar-school  at  Hali- 
fax, and  academies  arc  established  at  Pictou  and 
Annapolis.  Provision  is  made  by  the  legislature  for 
assisting  the  poor  in  supporting  common  schools ; 
and  the  sum  of  £4000  is  annually  devoted  to  this 
purpose.  The  number  of  the  militia  of  Nova  Scotia 
in  1828  was  21,807. 

The  province  of  Nova  Scotia  is  immediately  de- 
pendent ou  the  crown  of  Great  Britain.  The  king 
appoints  its  governor  and  officers  of  state,  and  the 
colonists  elect  their  representatives.  The  "  captain- 
general,  governor  and  commander-in-chief "  of  the 
British  colonies  resides  in  Canada.  The  governor; 
of  the  several  provinces  are  styled  Ueutenant-gorer- 
nors.  The  legislature  consists  of  a  council,  or  upper 
honse,  and  a  house  of  avsembly.  The  council  con- 
sists of  twelve  members,  who  are  named  in  the  go- 
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vernor'a  instructions,  or  arc  appointed  by  him.  The 
members  of  the  house  of  assembly  are  elected  for  the 
term  of  seven  years.  Nova  Scotia  was  discovered  by 
John  Cabot,  in  1497,  and  was  probably  the  first  land 
discovered  on  the  continent  of  North  America.  It 
was  first  settled  by  the  French,  and  called  Acadia. 
In  1181,  it  was  granted  by  James  I.  to  Sir  W.  Alex- 
ander, and  named  A'ora  Scotia ;  but,  in  1632,  by  the 
treaty  of  St  Germains,  it  was  restored  to  France. 
Subsequently,  it  several  times  changed  its  masters, 
and  was  the  scene  of  many  troubles  and  conflicts  ; 
tuid  the  country  was  not  established  in  the  quiet  pos- 
session of  the  British  government  us:. I  the  capture  of 
Louisburg,  in  1758.  At  the  peace  of  IT*  3,  the 
boundaries  of  this  colony  were  so  defined  as  to  in- 
clude New  Brunswick  ;  but  a  separation  was  after- 
wards made,  by  which  the  present  boundaries  were 
established.  See  Haliburton's  Historical  and  Statis- 
tical Account  of  Xova  Scotia  (Halifax,  185*).) 

NOVA  ZEMBLA  (M  Zcmlia.  i.  e.  new  land); 
the  name  of  two  large  islands  in  the  Northern  ocean, 
separated  by  Matotshnoi  straits,  and  belonging  to  the 
Russian  government  of  Archangel;  lat.  70w  35'  to  77° 
N.;  loo.  47°  45'  to  77°  20'  E.;'  square  miles  1)4,400. 
The  Wnigati  islands,  to  the  south  of  Nova  Zembln,  are 
separated  from  the  continent  by  the  strait  of  the  same 
name.  The  country  is  uninhabited,  but  is  visited  by 
Russian  hunters  and  fishermen,  some  of  whom  pass  the 
winter  here.  The  reindeer,  Arctic  fox,  ermine,  and 
white  bear  are  the  principal  quadrupeds.  Water 
fowl,  whales,  seals,  and  various  species  of  fish  abound. 
Dwarf  willows  and  some  shrubs  are  found;  moss  and 
a  short  grass  cover  the  ground  in  some  places;  but  a 
great  portion  of  tlie  country  consists  of  sterile  rocks 
or  sands.  In  the  southern  part,  the  sun  disappears 
November  8.  and  does  not  rise  again  till  the  end  of 
January.  The  twilight,  however,  continues  about  a 
fortnight,  and  the  dreary  horrors  of  these  long  nights 
are  somewhat  relieved  by  the  northern  lights.  (See 
Aurora  Borealis.)  In  general,  the  snow  begins  to 
fall  in  September,  and  fies  till  late  in  June,  and  in 
many  places  all  the  year  round.  In  1807,  a  Rtivwan 
expedition  was  sent  to  examine  a  part  of  the  coast, 
where  silver  was  said  to  have  been  found ;  but  no 
traces  of  it  could  be  discovered.  In  1819 — 22,  the 
government  caused  the  island  to  be  explored. 

NOVEL  (from  the  Italian  novella,  a  tale,  news; 
though  novella  signifies,  in  Italian,  something  quite 
different  from  the  English  novel,  which  is  called,  in 
Italian,  romanzo).  The  English  nomenclature  for 
works  of  fiction  is  not  very  complete.  The  same 
word  tale  must  he  used  to  designate  the  Italian 
novella  (German  Novell?)  and  the  Italian  conto  (Ger- 
man Mdhrcken).  No  department  of  works  of  imagi- 
nation has  been  so  much  cultivated  as  the  novel. 
Their  varieties  are  innumerable ;  from  that  form  in 
which  a  series  of  historical  occurrences  is  bound 
together  by  a  very  slight  web  of  fiction,  to  the  mon- 
strous products  ofa  distorted  imagination.  The  novel 
is  of  a  kindred  character  with  the  proper  epic  and 
the  narrative  idyl.  It  begins  to  be  cultivated  when 
the  poetical  age  ( par  excellence)  is  passed,  and  man 
becomes  engrossed  with  reality,  and  disposed  to  sub- 
stitute minute  description  of  the  multiplied  relations 
which  have  sprung  up  in  society,  in  the  room  of  the 
creations  of  his  own  imagination.  Hence  slow  and 
accurate  development  becomes  its  character,  prose 
its  necessary  form  ;  nnd  hence  the  possibility  of  im- 
mense variety.  As  a  work  of  art,  however,  it  must 
always  form  a  harmonious  whole.  In  the  novel, 
reflection  prevails  much  more  than  in  other  poetical 
productions,  because,  the  language  being  prose,  and 
the  whole  form  of  the  work  comparatively  unre- 
strained, allow  it,  and  the  advanced  period  of  society 
to  which  it  belongs  requires  it.    ■  In  the  novel," 


says  Goethe,  in  his  fVithclm  MeUUr  (third  volume), 
"  sentiments  and  events  are  to  be  chiefly  represented; 
in  the  drama,  character  and  actions.  The  hero  of 
the  novel  must  be  passive,  at  least,  not  ki  a  high 
degree  active ;  we  expect  of  the  dramatic  hero  ac- 
tion. Grandison,  Clarissa,  Pamela,  the  Vicar  of 
Wakefield,  l  orn  Jones,  are,  if  not  passive,  yet  re- 
tarding persons.  In  the  drama,  every  thing  resists 
the  hem,  and  he  overcomes  the  hindemnces  or  suc- 
cumbs." The  field  of  the  novel,  however,  is  so  grent, 
that  it  seems  to  us  these  limits  will  not  be  obserrtd 
in  all  cases.  The  intercourse  of  the  different  parts 
of  the  civiliied  world  has  become  so  great  and  rapid, 
nnd,  consequently,  their  interest  in  each  other  so 
lively,  that  a  kind  of  novels  1ms  become  popular, 
belonging,  like  newspapers,  to  the  peculiarities  of  our 
time.  In  fact,  they  are  near  akin  to  newspapers, 
being  merely  destined  to  give  a  superficial  view  of 
the  temporary  condition  of  foreign  countries,  with 
more  connexion  nnd  minuteness  than  is  practicable 
in  the  daily  gazettes.  These  novels  appear,  art- 
rend,  and  are  forgotten,  like  newspapers. 

As  to  historical  novels,*  in  which  this  country  has 
so  far  outstripped  every  other  nation  (partly,  per- 
haps, because  our  history  is  kept  continually  before 
us,  from  its  connexion  with  the  never-ending  succes- 
sion of  constitutional  questions),  we  are  far  from  con- 
demning them  as  an  incongruous  mixture  of  fiction 
and  fact.  They  serve  to  give  some  idea  of  past 
events  to  people  who  would  shrink  from  toilsome 
research  ;  and,  though  this  sort  of  knowledge  is  al- 
together insufficient  for  the  wants  of  a  solwr  inquirer 
into  the  past  condition  of  men,  it  furnishes  a  better 
occupation  for  the  crowd  of  readers  for  entertainment 
tlian  mere  works  of  fiction.  It  is  the  product  of  a 
manly  nation,  and  has  become  popular  in  an  age 
when  people  wish  for  something  more  substantial 
than  the  billing  of  lovers.  The  Greeks,  who  de- 
veloped with  such  astonishing  rapidity  almost  every 
branch  of  poetry,  have  left  hardly  any  trace  of  the 
novel.  If  we  do  not  consider  Xenophon's  picture  of 
the  education  of  a  prince,  in  his  Cyropa-dia,  as  a 
novel,  the  first  production  of  this  sort  in  the  Greek 
language  is  the  Milesian  Tales,  the  product  of  a  time 
when  the  Greek  character  was  extinct;  and  to  judge 
from  the  pastoral  piece  of  Longus,  on  the  loves  of 
Daphnis  and  Chloe,  we  can  hard  conceive  of  any 
thing  more  flat,  and  full  of  vulgar  sensuality.  (See 
Heyne's  Critique  of  the  (irerk  Novels,  in  his  German 
translation  of  Chariton.)  Still  fewer  traces  of  this 
kind  of  composition  are  found  with  the  Romans,  who 
stood  far  behind  the  Greeks  in  the  fine  arts  and  poe- 
try. The  lime  of  chivalry  produced  many  distin- 
guished works  of  fiction,  but  they  are  not  what  we 
now  expect  n  novel  to  be.  (See  Troubadours.)  The 
masterpiece  of  Miguel  Cervantes—  Don  Quixote  de 
la  Mancha — which  attacks  the  inflated  romances  of 
chivalry  with  such  exquisite  irony  of  description, 
forms  the  connecting  link  between  them  and  the 
modern  novel.    See  Romances. 

The  modern  novel  was  not  developed  before  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  to  this  country  is  due  the 
honour  of  having  led  the  way.  Samuel  Richardson 
appeared  with  his  Pamela,  followed  by  Clarissa,  so 
universally  celebrated.  In  Grandison  he  strove  to 
reach  the  highest  perfection,  but  fell  below  his  for- 


*  Toward*  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  nnd  the  be. 

J'inuui.  of  the  eighteenth,  it  was  customary  to  relate,  in  the 
orm  of  a  novel,  the  secret  hl'tnrjr  of  German  courts,  giving  to 
the  persons  names  taken  from  ancient  history.  The  volumi- 
nous works  of  duke  Anthony  llrich  of  Brun-wirk,  particu- 
larly his  Ovtnvia,  much  difluseu  tho  taste  for  this  kind  of  pro- 
ductions. Of  this  species  is  also  t'wlegunda,  published  from  a 
Franrh  manuscript,  at  Berlin,  in  185J5.  Fredetrunda  is  Sophia 
Dorothea,  wife  to  the  electoral  prince  of  Hanover,  Geortrc 
I,ouU ;  at  a  later  period.  George  1.  of  Britain.  In  tin-  novel 
Octavin  this  unfortunate  prince*,  is  called  Soiane. 
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mer  productions.  Bat  Richardson  had  too  much  a  i 
single  object  in  view,  and  therefore  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  true  picture  of  life.  His  heroes  are  personi- 
fied virtue  or  vice.  Richardson's  novels  art*  of  the 
grave  kind.  Fielding's  are  humorous  representa- 
tions of  familiar  life.  His  Tom  Jones,  Amelia,  and 
Joseph  Andrews,  display  much  knowledge  of  the 
human  heart,  and,  as  works  of  art,  stand  much 
higher  than  Richardson's.  Smollett's  novels  are 
unrivalled  for  richness  of  character  and  fertility  of 
incident.  Sterne  has  shown  incomparable  humour 
in  his  Life  and  Opinions  of  Tristram  Shandy  and  his 
Sentimental  Journey,  though  be  has  borrowed  much 
from  Rabelais.  Goldsmith's  Vicar  of  Wakefield  is 
the  model  of  a  picture  of  domestic  life.  The  novel 
then  declined,  until,  in  modern  times,  it  was  revived 
witli  such  splendour  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

The  French  excel  in  light,  playful  tales.  Lesage's 
Oil  Blot  de  Santillane,  and  his  Etievanille  Gonzalez, 
particularly  the  first,  are  highly  distinguished.  Vol- 
taire's Candide,  Zadig,  Mkromegat,  &c,  are  lively 
sketches,  but  can  hardly  be  called  novels.  Marmoo- 
tfl  ha*  the  merit  of  a  spirited  ease  and  grate ;  hut 
Arnaud's  and  Florian's  works  are  little  more  than 
books  from  which  we  may  learn  a  fluent  and  easy 
French.  Rousseau,  in  his  Heldtte,  as  in  his  Entile, 
is,  after  ail,  something  totally  different  from  a  novel 
writer ;  be  is  a  philosopher,  but  his  philosophy  is  not 
such  as  recommends  itself  to  the  present  time.  As 
to  the  Hilotte,  much  of  its  merit,  we  think,  lies  in 
the  passages  which,  though  written  in  prose,  are,  in 
fact,  of  a  lyrical  character.  Madame  de  Genlls, 
Madame  Cottin,  and,  before  all,  the  great  genius 
Madame  de  Stael,  had  contributed  to  the  feme  of 
French  literature,  the  latter  shining,  in  her  Cor i tine 
and  Dflphine,  as  one  of  the  first  class  of  writers. 
The  historical  novel  has,  of  late,  also  found  several 
successful  imitators  in  France,  as  well  as  in  Ger- 
many, in  both  which  countries,  all  the  novels  of 
Scott,  and  many  others,  have  been  translated.  Italy 
and  Spain  have  produced  little  in  the  way  of  novels, 
though  the  tale  (novella)  flourished  so  early  and  bril- 
liantly in  the  former.  The  first  modern  attempt  at 
an  Italian  novel  has  been  made  by  Mantoni. 

No  nation,  probably,  has  been  more  productive  in 
novels  than  the  German ;  their  number  is  immense, 
their  character  peculiar.  The  separation  of  the 
German  man  of  letters  from  practical  life,  and  the 
want  of  a  national  life,  in  which  characters  may  de- 
velop themselves,  are  the  causes  both  of  the  general 
failure  of  German  novels  in  depicting  men  in  their 
various  situations,  and  of  a  want  of  manliness,  to 
which  we  have  alluded  already  in  other  places. 
Their  descriptions  sink  not  seldom  almost  to  childish- 
ness, and,  though  there  is,  in  the  novels  of  several 
authors,  matter  enough  for  admiration,  as,  for  in- 
stance, in  Jean  Paul,  the  excellencies  are  not  those 
which  properly  belong  to  a  novel.  His  men  are  not 
men.  A  comparison  might  be  made  in  some  points 
between  Goethe  and  Scott.  If  the  latter,  in  some 
cases,  detains  the  render  too  long  with  an  historical 
introduction,  almost  amounting  to  a  scientific  disser- 
tation, the  former  detains  us,  at  the  beginning  of  his 
Meitter,  with  a  prolix  description  of  puerilities  which 
few  readers  would  wade  through,  did  not  the  cele- 
brated name  of  its  author  warrant  a  recompense  in 
the  sequel.  Goethe's  novels  are.  in  their  kind,  some 
of  the  best  ever  written.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, after  the  period  of  romances  had  gone  by, 
novels  appeared  in  Germany  like  Ziegler's  Atiatiiche 
Banite,  or  Lohenste iu's  Arminiut ;  and,  in  France, 
those  of  Mademoiselle  Scuderi — portentous  produc- 
tions, in  6 — 1£  vols.,  prolix,  formal,  and  tedious.  A 
better  taste  was  awakened  in  the  middle  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  by  Richardson's  novels.    After  this 


period  followed  novels,  in  which  Stark  and  Lafun- 
taine  produced  much.  Hip  pel  wrote  some  works  of 
humour.  Schlegel,  Tieck,  N oralis  (see  Hardenoerg, 
Frederic),  Wagner,  Jean  Paul,  Goethe  followed. 
Some  of  their  productions,  though  in  general  excel- 
lent, are  infected  with  a  kind  of  mysticism,  which 
notndy  seems  to  understand  but  the  author,  if  he. 
There  is  one  writer  who  stands  almost  alone  among 
German  novelists— we  mean  Heinse,  whose  Ardin- 
ghello  is  distinguished  for  its  vigour  and  voluptuous 
glow,  and,  though  far  from  being  commendable  in  av 
moral  point  of  view,  is  unsurpassed  in  its  depart- 
ment. Thummel's  works  show  much  knowledge  of 
life  and  character,  though  the  tone  is  such  that  it  is 
not  every  reader  who  will  acknowledge  that  he  has 
read  him.  Wieland's  novels  certainly  show  the 
genius  of  their  author,  but  his  Agathon  lias  probably 
excited  much  more  sensuality  than  he  has  conquered. 
The  novels  still  produced  in  Germany  are  very 
numerous,  as  the  catalogue  of  the  Leipsic  book  fair 
annually  shows ;  but  whether  it  were  better  for  roost 
of  them  "  to  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question.'* 

NOVELS,  in  law,  are  those  decrees  of  the  Greek 
emperors  which  appeared  after  the  official  collection, 
in  the  Codex  repetita  Pralectionit,  since  the  year  514 
A.  D.  Of  Justinian  100  are  known,  of  which  but 
97  have  the  force  of  law,  because  these  only  went 
commented  upon  by  the  first  commentators  of  the 
Roman  law.    The  novels  of  the  emperor  Leo  have 

NOVEMBER  (from  novem,  nine) ;  the  ninth  month 
of  the  Roman  year,  which  began  in  March.  See 
Calendar  and  Epoch. 

NOVERRE,  John  Geobgk.  the  reformer  of  the 
art  of  dancing  in  Europe,  was  born  at  Paris  in  17?7. 
His  father  was  an  adjutant  in  the  army  of  Charles 
XII.,  and  he  was  destined  for  the  military  profession  ; 
but  bis  taste  led  him  to  prefer  dancing  to  fighting, 
and  he  became  the  pupil  of  the  famous  dancer  Duprr. 
After  attracting  the  notice  of  royalty  in  his  own 
country,  he  went  to  Berlin,  where  be  was  equally 
well  received.  He  returned  to  France  in  1746,  and 
composed,  for  the  comic  opera,  his  noted  Chinese 
ballet,  which  made  no  extraordinary  sensation.  He 
afterwards  produced  other  pieces  of  the  same  kind, 
and  acquired  so  much  celebrity,  that  Garrick  invited 
him  to  England,  where  his  talents  attracted  great 
admiration.  Returning  to  France,  he  published,  in 
1760,  Lettret  tur  la  Dante,  in  which  he  started  some 
new  ideas,  and  proposed  a  radical  reformation  of  his 
art.  He  afterwards  became  master  of  the  revels  to 
the  duke  of  Wurtemberg,  with  whom  he  continued 
some  years,  and  then  held  a  similar  office  at  Vienna. 
He  went  to  Milan  on  the  marriage  of  the  archduke 
Ferdinand,  and  also  visited  the  courts  of  Naples  and 
Lisbon,  where  his  merit  was  rewarded  with  the  ernes 
of  the  order  of  Christ.  After  a  second  journey  to 
London,  Noverre  entered  into  the  service  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  queen  of  France,  who  appointed  him 
chief  ballet-master  of  the  royal  academy  of  musv*. 
He  suffered  greatly  Bt  the  revolution,  and  passed  tlie 
later  years  of  his  life  in  indifferent  circumstances. 
His  death  took  place  in  November,  1810.  He  pub- 
lished, in  1807,  a  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  his 
Left  ret  tur  let  Artt  imitatevrt,  el  tur  la  Dante  m 
particulier  (2  vols.,  8vo) ;  and  at  the  time  of  his  death 
he  was  engaged  on  a  dictionary  of  the  art  of  dancing, 
intended  to  rectify  the  errors  of  the  Kncyclopidie  on 
that  subject, 

NOVGOROD  (properly  Xovgorwl,  or  Xoweorod- 
ffeliki) ;  a  city  of  European  Russia,  capital  of  a 
government  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  the  Woi- 
chow,  at  its  efflux  from  lake  1 1  men  ;  lat.  58°  31'  N. ; 
Ion.  31°  16'  E. ;  population,  10,000.  In  the  earlier 
l»eriods  of  the  middle  ages,  Nowgorod  was  the  cm- 
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ire  of  the  commerce  of  tin-  I I ansa  (q.  v.)  and  the 
Normans  with  Western  Asia  and  the  Bysantine  em- 
pire. In  the  fifteenth  century  it  contained  a  popula- 
tion of  400,000 ;  and  its  magnificence,  wealth,  and 
r,  gave  rise  to  the  proverb,  «'  Who  can  stand 
God  and  Nowgorod?"  It  still  possesses 
rks  of  its  ancient  grandeur,  among  which  are  its 
fixty-two  churches,  with  their  gilt  towers,  and  the 
nncient  fortifications.  In  the  cathedral  of  St  Catha- 
rine are  the  celebrated  Chersonese  gates,  with  inscrip- 
tions, &c,  and  the  Swedish  gates.  'Novgorod  was 
conquered  by  the  grand-dukes  of  Russia  towards  the 
clow  of  the  fifteenth  century. 

NOVICE,  and  NOVITIATE.  A  novice  is  a  can- 
didate of  either  sex  for  a  religious  order ;  and  novi- 
tiate is  the  time  in  which  the  novice  makes  trial  of  a 
monastic  life,  before  taking  the  final  vows.  The 
ratholic  church  lias  always  prescribed  strict  rules  for 
the  trial  of  novices  and  the  council  of  Trent  charges 
the  bishops  to  watch  over  the  execution  of  these  rules. 
The  novitiate  is  generally  very  severe.  The  novice 
has  to  learn  the  regulations  of  the  order,  and,  gener- 
ally, to  perform  likewise  many  menial  offices  about 
the  convent,  and  to  give  account  of  the  most  trifling 
actions  to  the  master  of  the  novices.  All  orders  are 
not  equal  in  their  severity.  The  object  of  this  harsh 
treatment— vie.,  that  the  monastic  vows,  if  taken  at 
nil,  may  be  taken  voluntarily— is  frequently  frustrated 
by  families  compelling  some  of  their  members  to 
embrace  the  monastic  life,  however  reluctant  they 
may  be. 

NOVY  ;  Sclavonic  for  new;  e.  g.  Novygrad  (new 
town). 

NOX  ;  a  Roman  deity.  See  Night. 
NOYAU  ;  a  cordial.  The  word  is  French,  and  the 
term  is  derived  from  the  use  of  the  kernels  of  apri- 
cots, nectarines,  and  peaches,  in  flavouring  it.  The 
use  of  them,  in  too  large  quantities,  has  sometimes 
made  the  liquor  poisonous,  as  prussic  acid  may  be 
extracted  from  them.  The  other  ingredients  in  the 
hquor  are  French  brandy,  prunes,  celery,  bitter 
almonds,  a  little  essence  of  orange-peel,  and  essence 
of  lemon-peel,  and  rose-water.  It  is  used  like  the 
other  liqueurs.    See  Liqueur. 

NUBIA  ;  an  extensive  country  of  Africa,  border- 
ing on  the  Red  sea  to  the  east,  Nigritia  to  the  west, 
\ iiy«.-iiiia  >'ii  the  <mi[h,  and  Egypt  on  the  ninth.  It 
lies  between  north  latitude  13v  nnd  5?4°,  and  east 
longitude  28°  and  39",  containing  a  superficial  area 
of  about  300,000  square  miles,  and  divided  into  a 
Crest  number  of  kingdoms,  of  which  the  principal  are 
^t-nnaar  and  Dongola.  It  is  intersected  by  the  Nile, 
which  here  receives  the  Tacaoe,  and  forms  the  cele- 
brated peninsula  of  Meroe.  (Sec  Meroe.)  In  the 
part  of  the  country  there  are  extensive  de- 
m  which  roam  nomadic  tribes,  who  lie  in  wait 
the  caravans.  The  valley  of  the  Nile  contains 
largest  part  of  the  population, and  is  fertile.  The 
in  general  is  excessively  hot,  but  in  the  east- 
ern parts  is  more  moderate.  Among  the  animals  are 
elephants,  horses,  camels,  civet-cats,  girafies,  lions, 
tsgers,  hyienas,  hippopotamuses,  crocodiles,  ostriches, 
^uia  leaves,  ebony,  sandal-wood,  bamboo,  gum. 

tobacco,  sugar,  rice,  tef  (a  kind  of  millet  used 
lyr  making  bread),  &c,  are  among  the  vegetable 
productions.  Gold  is  found  in  mines,  and  in  the  river- 
sands  The  pnncijwl  article  of  traffic  is  slaves,  which 
are  imported  from  the  centra)  parts  of  Africa  to  the 
number  of  about  5000  annually,  and  exported  chiefly 
to  Arabia  and  Ftrypt.  Oates,  gums,  nnd  ostrich 
feathers,  are  also  exported.  The  population  is  small 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  country :  it  is  chiefly 
"  of  tribes  of  Arabian  descent.  The  Nubi- 
black,  and  have  the  thick  lips,  but 
or  the  prominent  jaws,  of  the  M- 

v. 


gro  nut*.  They  are  well  made,  and  ha%*e  a  pleasing 
expression  of  countenance  .  they  are  temperate,  but 
not  very  industrious.  They  are  chiefly  Mohamme- 
dans. Only  the  northern  part  of  the  country  and  the 
coast  of  Habcsh,  or  New  Arabia,  is  subject  to  the 
Turks.  The  separate  kingdoms  are  governed  by 
independent  chiefs,  called  tnalek.  (See  Sennaar.) 
Nubia  is  the  northern  part  of  the  Ethiopia  of  the 
ancients,  who  placed  in  it  the  Nobates,  the  Blem- 
mves,  the  Troglody  tes,  and  other  tribes.  Mohammed 
Ali  sent  an  expedition  to  Nubia  under  his  son,  Ismael, 
In  1821,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  gold  mines, 
destroying  the  remnants  of  the  mamelukes,  and  pro- 
curing a  supply  of  negroes.  This  force  penetrated 
as  far  as  ten  degrees  north,  but  was  then  forced  to 
retreat.  Caillaud,  who  accompanied  the  expedition, 
has  written  an  account  of  the  country — See  Burck- 
hardt's  Travel*  in  Nubia ;  Can's  Newly  Discovered 
Monuments  of  Abyssinia;  Riflaud's  I'oyage,  &c.  (5 
vols.,  with  300  plates,  Paris,  1831). 

NUDITY,  in  the  fiue  arts ;  the  naked  state  of  the 
human  body,  to  study  which  is  equally  important  for 
Uie  sculptor  and  the  painter,  because,  though  the 
latter  comparatively  seldom  represents  the  human 
body  entirely  without  covering,  yet  the  appearance 
of  the  covering  is  determined  by  the  structure  of  the 
frame.  The  reason  why  sculpture  represents  the 
naked  figure  so  much  more  than  painting,  is  because 
it  can  speak  to  the  mind  only  through  the  form, 
while  painting  has  the  advantage  of  colours,  which, 
conveying  a  lively  idea  of  reality,  compel  the  con- 
cealment of  much  of  the  body,  and,  in  fact,  afford  the 
artist  sufficient  means  of  expression  without  such  on 
exposure. 

NUESTRA  SENORA,  and  SENHORA  (Spanish 
and  Portuguese  for  Our  Lady);  the  beginning  of 
numerous  geographical  names  ;  for  instance,  Nuestra 
Senora  de  los  Remedios  de  Pueblo  Nuevo. 

NUEVO  (Spanish  for  new)  appears  in  many  geo- 
graphical names. 

NUISANCE.  Nuisances  are  either  common,  by 
which  the  public  in  general  are  incommoded,  or 
private,  and  affecting  particular  individuals.  Of  the 
former  class  are  all  obstructions  of  the  public  high- 
ways, as  by  putting  up  a  gate  across  the  road ;  plac- 
ing a  person  in  the  streets  of  a  thronged  city  to 
distribute  handbills  of  one's  trade,  whereby  a  crowd 
is  collected  ;  keeping  a  stage  conch  on  the  street  an 
unreasonable  time  for  taking  in  and  discharging 
passengers  or  freight ;  occupying  a  side  of  tlie  street, 
for  loading  and  unloading  wagons  a  great  part  of  the 
day,  though  it  be  at  the  warehouse  of  the  person  who 
employs  Die  wagons,  and  though  there  be  sufficient 
room  for  two  wagons  to  pass  each  other  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street ;  or  occupying  the  street  for  the 
purpose  of  sawing  timber,  though  it  is  done  that  the 
tinnier  may  be  taken  into  an  adjoining  yard.  But 
taking  down  a  building,  and  putting  up,  instead  of  it, 
a  higher  one,  whereby  the  street  is  darkened,  is  not 
a  common  nuisance.  Obstructing  a  navigable  river, 
which  is  but  another  highway,  is  a  common  nuisance, 
as  by  mooring  a  barge  across  it,  erecting  a  bridge,  or 
sinking  any  obstruction  in  the  channel.  But  where 
a  vessel  was  snnk  in  a  river  by  accident,  it  was  held, 
in  one  case,  that  the  owner  did  not,  by  neglecting  to 
raise  and  remove  it,  render  himself  liable  to  indict- 
ment for  a  common  nuisance,  though  the  navigation 
was  in  some  degree  obstructed.  A  neglect  may  be 
the  occasion  of  a  nuisance  of  this  description,  as  well 
as  a  positive  act,  as  where  a  person  neglected  to 
clear  the  channel  of  a  river  on  his  own  grounds,  and 
it  was  thereby  made  to  flow  back.  But  such  a  ne- 
glect would  not,  in  all  cases  lie  a  nuisance,  either 
common  or  private,  since  it  cannot,  in  general,  be 
presumed  to  be  the  duty  of  all  proprietors  on  the 
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of  a  river  to  keep  the  channel  free  through 
their  lands.  Tumults  and  annoying  sounds  are 
another  species  of  common  nuisance ;  and  a  common 
woold,  by  perpetually  disturbing  the  public,  becomes 
liable  to  indictment  and  punishment  therefor.  Poi- 
soning streams  b  an  offence  of  this  description  ;  and 
so  also  is  the  occasioning  noisome  smells,  to  the 
public  inconvenience.  Common  nuisances  are  pun-  | 
ishable  at  the  suit  of  the  public,  by  indictment. 
Private  nuisances  are  similar  in  kind,  but  are  annoy- 
ances to  only  a  few,  and  the  persons  who  sutler  may 
have  an  action  on  the  case  against  the  person  who 
occasions  them.  Another  remedy,  both  against  com- 
mon and  private  nuisances,  is  the  right  that  every 
person  incommoded  by  them  has  to  abate  or  remove 
them.  Thus  if  oue  wishes  to  pass  along  a  streft 
which  another  has  encumbered  by  some  nuisance,  he 
is  not  obliged  to  wait  to  indict  the  party  offending 
before  lie  can  pass,  but  he  has  a  right  to  remove  it, 
provided  he  does  so  without  making  any  riot  or 
tumult.  And  so  if  a  person  unlawfully  builds  a  dam 
across  a  stream,  whereby  the  water  is  made  to  flow 
buck  upon  his  neighbour's  land,  the  proprietor  of  the 
land  overflowed  may  go  upon  another  person's  land, 
without  tumult,  force,  or  riot,  and  remove  the  ob- 
struction ;  but  he  must  be  certain  that  the  dam  is 
a  nuisance,  before  he  ventures  upon  such  a  step. 
Erecting  a  smel ting-bouse  near  to  one's  land,  where- 
by the  grass  and  herbage  are  destroyed,  has  been 
held  to  be  a  nuisance.  So  is  turning  water  towards 
one's  house,  so  that  it  runs  into  his  cellar.  So  is 
erecting  a  bridge,  or  setting  up  a  ferry,  very  near  to 
another  bridge  or  ferry,  so  as  to  take  away  tolls. 
So  a  sesspool,  tallow-furnace,  piace  for  keeping 
swine,  lime-kiln,  brew-house,  tannery,  and  glass- 
house, have  been  held  to  be  nuisances,  in  particular 
instances,  where  they  were  placed  too  near  dwelling- 
houses.  In  one  instance,  in  England,  a  blacksmith's 
shop,  of  which  a  neighbour  complained,  as  keeping 
him  awake  during  the  night  by  the  hammering,  was 
held  to  be  a  private  nuisance,  though  the  blacksmith 
alleged  in  defence,  that  be  did  not  work  at  unseason- 
able hours.  A  pigeon-house,  or  dove-cote,  is  not  a 
nuisance.  In  case  of  complaint  by  a  lawyer  against 
a  school  kept  near  to  his  office,  as  disturbing  him  in 
his  studies,  the  school  was  held  to  be  no  nuisance. 

NULLITY,  in  law;  is  the  entire  invalidity  of  a  legal 
proceeding,  or  legal  instrument.  It  is  distinguished 
from  mere  incorrectness,  which  may  be  remedied,  while 
this  defeats  tlie  whole  process.  The  declaration  of 
nullity  is  most  frequent  in  the  French  civil  and  criminal 
law  ;  and  the  court  of  cassation  is  appropriated  ex- 
clusively to  the  trial  of  cases  relating  to  this  point. 
The  corresponding  process  in  England  is  called  a 
writ  of  error.  In  Germany,  it  was  provided,  in  1654, 
that  the  complaint  of  nullity  should  be  brought  only 
in  case  ofdncurable  defects,  and  within  thirty  years. 

NUMANT1A,  a  town  in  that  part  of  Spain  called 
by  the  Romans  Hispania  Tarraconensis,  is  celebrated 
for  its  desperate  resistance  to  the  Roman  power. 
The  natives  of  Spain  had  continued  the  struggle 
even  after  the  fall  of  Carthage,  and  Viriathus  hud 
endeavoured  to  organize  a  general  insurrection  of  the 
Spanish  tribes.  The  plan  failed  ;  and,  while  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Celtiberians  returned  to  submis- 
sion, the  Numantians,  who  belonged  to  the  Celtibe- 
rian  tribe  Arevaci,  determined  to  hold  out.  The 
position  of  Numantia  on  a  steep  height  on  the  Douro 
(Duero),  at  the  confluence  of  the  Punto,  allowed  an 
attack  only  on  one  side,  which  was  strengthened  by 
art.  The  first  attempt  of  the  Roman  forces  under 
the  command  of  the  praetor  Pompeius  Aulus  (A.  U. 
616),  was  unsuccessful,  and  attended  with  great  loss. 
Yet  more  disgraceful  was  the  failure  of  the  consul 
liustilius  Mandnus  (617),  who  was  compelled  to 


capitulate  on  terms  which  the  senate  refused  to 
ratify.  The  commanders  who  succeeded  avoided 
coming  to  an  engagement  with  the  brave  Numan- 
tians, who  amounted  to  8000  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms.  Scipio  African  us  the  younger,  the  destroyer 
of  Carthage,  was  finally  sent  against  them,  with  a 
force  of  60,000  men.  He  determined  to  reduce  the 
place  by  famine,  and,  having  cat  them  off  from  all 
supplies,  compelled  the  remnant  to  yield.  Many  of 
them,  however,  killed  their  wives  and  children  and 
tliemselvea,  or  threw  themselves  into  the  flames. 
Thus  fell  Numantia,  which  luul  resisted  the  arms  of 
Rome  for  fourteen  years,  after  a  siege  of  fourteen 
months  (681  A.  U.,  133  B.  C).  The  town  was  de- 
stroyed by  the  conqueror.  Soria  (6000  inhabitants) 
la  supposed  to  be  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Numantia. 

NUMA  POMPILIUS,  the  second  king  of  Rome, 
reigned  from  714  to  672  B.  C.  (or  from  the  thirty- 
ninth  to  the  eighty-first  year  after  the  building  of  the 
city).  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  Pompilius  Poinpo, 
a  distinguished  Sabine,  and  the  husband  of  Tatia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Tatius  who,  for  a  long  period,  shared 
the  kingdom  with  Romulus.  After  he  had  lived  with 
her  a*  a  private  individual  in  his  native  place  for 
thirteen  years,  he  retired,  npon  her  death,  to  the 
country,  where  he  led  a  secluded  life,  till  he  was 
called  by  the  Romans  from  his  retirement  to  the 
throne.  Numa  was  not,  like  Romulus,  a  warrior, 
but  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  a  lawgiver,  and  a 
just  and  wise  ruler.  He  greatly  strengthened  the 
civil  institutions  of  Rome,  by  uniting  them  with 
religious  ceremonies.  Numa  rose  far  above  his  con- 
temporaries, by  the  conception  that  no  mortal  can 
bring  himself  into  communion  with  God,  otherwise 
than  in  thought  (as  Plutarch  has  related,  in  his  life  of 
Numa).  He  was  the  founder  of  the  Roman  wor- 
ship. The  establishment  of  the  colleges  of  pontifices, 
flamines,  and  vestals,  the  improvement  of  the  calen- 
dar, the  fixing  of  the  diet  fasti  and  nefasti,  the  vene- 
ration for  termini,  or  boundary-stones,  intended  for 
the  security  of  property,  the  founding  of  corporations, 
and  the  abolishing  of  human  sacrifices,  are  all  attri- 
buted to  him.  The  temple  of  Janus  was  closed  for 
the  first  time  during  his  reign.  Tradition  relates  that 
the  nymph  Egeria,  in  the  grove  of  Aricia,  was  the 
friend  and  counsellor  of  Numa.  Some  have  endea- 
voured to  make  him  the  pupil  of  Pythagoras;  bat 
they  lived  at  least  two  centuries  apart.  He  left  an 
only  daughter,  Pompilia,  who  married  Numa  Mar- 
ti us,  and  became  the  mother  of  Ancus  Martins,  the 
fourth  king  of  Rome. 
NUMBER.  See  Noun. 
NUMBERS.  See  Notation. 
NUMERATOR  OF  A  FRACTION;  that  num- 
ber which  stands  above  the  line,  and  shows  how 
many  parts  the  fraction  consists  of,  as  the  denomina- 
tor represents  the  number  of  parts  into  which  the  unit 
is  supposed  to  be  divided. 

NUMISMATOLOGY,  or  NUMISMATICS,  is 
the  name  of  the  science  which  has  for  its  object  the 
study  of  coins  and  medals,  principally  those  struck 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  word  is 
derived  from  the  Greek  **/urp*,  or  the  Latin  numus, 
signifying  coin,  or  medal.  The  name  of  coins  is 
given  to  the  pieces  of  metal  on  which  the  public 
authority  lias  impressed  different  marks  to  indicate 
their  weight  and  value,  to  make  them  a  convenient 
medium  of  exchange.  By  the  word  medals,  when 
used  in  reference  to  modern  times,  is  understood 
pieces  of  metal  similar  to  coins,  but  not  intended  as 
means  of  exchange,  but  struck  and  distributed  in 
memory  of  some  important  event.  The  name  of 
medals,  however,  is  also  given  to  all  the  pieces  of 
money  which  have  remained  from  ancient  times. 
Tlie  parts  of  a  coin  or  medal  are  the  two  sides  ;  L, 
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Che  obverse  side,  face,  or  head  (pars  adversa,  antica, 
t avers),  which  contains  a  portrait  of  the  person  at 
whose  command,  or  in  whose  honour  it  was  struck, 
or  other  figures  relating  to  him.  This  portrait  con- 
suls either  of  the  head  alone,  or  the  bust  (protome), 
or  of  a  half  or  full  length  figure.  2.  The  reverse 
{pars  averta,  pert  tea,  U  revets)  contains  mythologi- 
cal, allegorical,  or  other  figures.  The  words  around 
tlie  burder  form  the  legend  ;  Uiose  in  tin-  middle  the 
inscription.  (See  Legend.)  Neither  of  these  were 
originally  placed  on  coins :  the  latter  is  frequently 
merely  a  monogram.  The  lower  part  of  the  coin, 
which  is  separated  by  a  line  from  the  figure",  or  the 
inscription,  is  the  basis,  or  exergue,  and  contains  sub- 
sidiary matter,  as  the  date,  the  place  where  the  piece 
was  struck,  &c. 

Numismatics  has  the  same  divisions  as  history. 
Ancient  numismatics  extends  to  the  extinction  of  the 
empire  of  the  West ;  the  numismatics  of  the  middle 
ages  commence  with  Charlemagne  ;  modern  numis- 
matics with  the  revival  of  learning.  The  pieces  of 
metal  used  first  as  money  were  rude  and  shapeless, 
with  some  mark  to  indicate  at  once  their  weight  and 
value.  Ancient  writers  even  mention  money  of 
leather  among  ttie  Carthaginians,  Spartans,  and  Ro- 
Mooey  of  wood  is  also  mentioned  among  the 
us ;  as  also  of  shells,  which  are  still  used  by 
African  tribes.  But  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
have  been  and  are  the  ordinary  materials  of  money. 
The  form  of  money  is  round,  oval,  square,  triangular, 
or  long,  as  were  at  first  the  060/1. 

The  study  of  medals  is  indispensable  to  archae- 
ology, and  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  fine 
arts.  They  indicate  the  names  of  provinces  and 
cities,  determine  their  position,  and  present  pictures 
of  many  celebrated  places.  They  fix  the  period  of 
events,  determine,  sometimes,  their  cliaracter,  and 
enable  us  to  trace  the  series  of  kings.  They  enable 
us  to  learn  the  different  metallurgical  processes,  the 
different  alloys,  the  mode  of  gilding  and  plating  prac- 
tised by  the  ancients,  the  metals  which  they  used, 
their  weights  and  measures,  their  different  modes  of 
reckoning,  the  names  and  titles  of  the  various  magis- 
trates and  princes,  and  also  their  portraits,  the  dif- 
ferent divinities,  with  their  attributes  and  titles,  the 
utensils  and  the  ceremonies  of  their  worship,  the  cos- 
tume of  the  priests — in  fine,  every  thing  which  re- 
lates to  usages  civil,  military,  and  religious.  Medals 
also  serve  to  acquaint  us  with  the  history  of  art 
They  contain  representations  of  several  celebrated 
works  of  antiquity,  as  the  Hercules  Farnese,  the 
Venus  of  Gnidos.  Like  gems  and  statues,  they  ena- 
ble us  t<>  trace  the  epochs  of  different  styles  of  art, 
to  ascertain  its  progress  among  the  most  civilised  na- 
tions, and  iLs  condition  among  the  rude.  Medals  are 
of  great  assistance  to  philology,  and  the  explanation 
of  the  ancient  classics. 

The  ancient  medals  were  struck  or  cast.  Some 
were  first  cast,  and  then  struck.  The  first  coins  of 
Rome,  and  the  other  cities  of  Italy,  must  have  been 
cast :  the  liammer  could  not  have  produced  so  bold 
relief.  The  copper  coins  of  Egypt  were  cast.  The 
right  of  coining  money  has  always  been  one  of  the 
privileges  which  rulers  have  confined  to  themselves. 
The  free  cities  have  inscribed  only  their  nnmes  on 
"  '  coins.  The  cities  subject  to  kings  sometimes 
lined  permission  to  strike  money  in  their  own 
ic,  but  most  frequently  were  required  to  add  the 
name  or  image  of  the  king  to  whom  they  were  sub- 
ject. The  medals  of  the  I'arthians  and  Phoenicians 
offer  many  examples  of  this  sort.  Rome,  under  the 
republic,  allowed  no  individual  the  right  to  coin 
money  ;  no  magistrate  was  to  put  his  image  thereon, 
though,  sometimes,  this  honour  was  allowed  by  a 
particular  decree  of  the 


the  numismatic  countries  only  those  into  1 
Greeks  and  the  Romans  carried  the  use  of  1 
The  people  in  the  most  northern  parts  of  Europe  had 
no  money,  nor  had  those  of  Asia  which  extended 
most  to  the  east,  and  those  of  Africa  at  a  distance 
from  the  Mediterranean. 

Weight  should  be  the  standard  of  the  value  of 
money ;  and  many  volumes  have  been  written  on  the 
value  of  coins  and  their  weight.  The  difficulties, 
however,  have  not  been  entirely  cleared  up,  because 
the  same  terms  (as,  dernier,  sesterce)  have  always 
been  employed  without  regard  to  difference  of  time. 
In  the  code  of  Justinian,  complaints  are  made  of  the 
indenniteness  of  these  expressions  in  donations.  The 
difficulty  is  increased  by  the  difference  of  weight  in 
the  coins  of  different  cities,  and  by  our  ignorance  of 
the  value  of  gold  and  silver  compared  with  that  of 
bronxe  at  different  periods. 

The  coins  preserved  from  antiquity  are  much  more 
numerous  than  those  which  we  possess  from  the  pe- 
riod of  the  middle  ages,  in  the  proportion  of  a  hun- 
dred to  one.  Medals  an-  sometimes  dug  up  singly, 
or  in  small  numbers,  where  they  appear  to  have  been 
thrown  by  accident ;  but  the  principal  stores  are 
found  in  tombs,  or  in  places  where  fear,  avarice,  or 
superstition,  had  deposited  them.  Millin  thinks  that 
the  number  of  extant  medals  from  ancient  times  may 
amount  to  70,000.  Till  the  third  century,  the  faces 
on  medals  were  represented  in  profile.  In  the  coins 
of  the  lower  empire,  on  the  contrary,  we  see  Gothic 
front  faces  filling  the  whole  field  of  medals.  The 
modems  have  employed  both  modes.  The  ancients 
gave  more  relief  to  the  figure.  The  art  of  coining 
has  flourished  much  in  Spain.  Tliat  country  was 
deprived  of  the  privilege  of  coining  in  the  time  of 
Caligula.  The  roost  ancient  Spanish  medals  are  of 
silver;  their  form  is  rude,  the  style  of  the  design 
barbarous.  Tlie  numerous  cities  which  existed  in 
ancient  Gaul,  before  its  conquest  by  the  Romans, 
fabricated  money  of  gold,  silver,  ana  copper.  The 
execution  of  some  of  them  is  excellent,  but  the  great- 
est part  are  barbarous.  No  medals  are  known  of 
Britain,  with  the  exception  of  some  struck  by  some 
of  the  Augustuses,  towards  tlie  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Germany.  The 
medals  of  some  of  the  Italian  cities  bear  the  charac- 
ter of  Greek  art,  and  are  excellent.  The  medals  of 
these  cities  are  numerous,  as  the  Romans  permitted 
their  inhabitants  to  coin  money  long  after  having  sub- 
jected them.  Greece  and  Asia  Minor  present  many 
fine  and  curious  medals.  The  coins  of  the  kings  of 
Macedon  are  tlie  most  ancient  of  any  yet  discovered 
bearing  portraits  ;  and  Alexander  I.,  who  commenced 
his  reign  about  500  years  B.  C,  is  the  earliest  mon- 
arch whose  medals  have  yet  been  found.  Then  suc- 
ceed the  sovereigns  who  reigned  in  Sicily,  Caria, 
Cyprus,  Heraclea,  and  Pontus.  Afterwards  comes 
the  series  of  kings  of  Egypt,  Syria,  the  Cimmerian 
Bosphorus,  Thrace,  Parthia,  Armenia,  Damascus, 
Cappadoeia,  Paphlagonia,  Pergamos,  Galatia,  Cilicia, 
Sparta,  Paeonia,  Epirus.Illyricum, Gaul,  and  the  Alps. 
This  series  reaches  from  the  era  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  the  Christian  era,  comprising  a  period  of 
about  330  years.  This  must  be  accounted  the  third 
medailic  series  of  ancient  inonarcfis  ;  and  the  fourth 
and  last  descends  to  the  fourth  century,  including  some 
of  tlie  kings  of  Thrace,  of  Bosphorus,  and  Parthia, 
with  those  of  Comagene,  Edessa,  or  Osrhoene,  Mau- 
ritania, and  J t idea.  A  perfect  and  distinct  series  is 
formed  by  the*  Roman  emperors,  from  Julius  Ca»sar 
to  the  Gothic  destruction  of  tlie  empire,  and,  indeed, 
still  later. 

The  Grecian  medals  claim  that  place  in  a  cabinet, 
their  antiquity,  which  their  workmanship  might 
to  them,  independently  of  that  adventitious 
s  i? 
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consideration.  It  is  observed  by  Pinkerton,  that  an 
Immense  number  of  the  medals  of  cities,  which,  from 
their  character,  we  must  judge  to  be  of  the  highest 
antiquity,  have  a  surprising  strength,  beauty,  and  re- 
lief, in  their  impressions.  About  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  however,  this  art  appears  to  have 
attained  its  highest  perfection.  The  coins  of  Alex- 
ander and  his  father  exceed  all  that  were  ever  exe- 
cuted, if  we  except  those  of  Sicily,  Magna  Gnecia, 
and  the  ancient  ones  of  Asia  Minor.  Sicilian  medals 
are  famous  for  workmanship,  even  from  Gelo's  time. 
The  coins  of  the  Syrian  kings,  successors  to  Alex- 
ander, almost  equal  his  own  in  beauty.  Hut  ade- 
quate judges  are  constrained  to  confine  their  high 
praises  or  the  Greek  mint  to  those  coins  struck  be- 
fore the  subjection  of  G  reece  to  the  Roman  empire. 

The  Roman  coins,  considered  as  medals  in  a  ca- 
binet, may  be  resolved  into  two  great  divisions,  the 
consular  and  imperial.  The  consular  coins  seldom 
or  never  bore  the  immes  or  titles  of  consuls  till  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  republic ;  nevertheless,  they 
are  not  improperly  called  consular,  because  they  were 
struck  in  the  consular  times  of  Rome.  These  have 
also  been  denominated  **  coins  of  families,"  and  are 
arranged  according  to  the  names  inscribed  on  them. 
The  brass  consular  coins  are  rather  uninteresting, 
consisting  chiefly  of  large,  unwieldy  pieces,  with 
types  of  insipid  similarity.  Few  of  them  have  any 
imagery  or  symbol.  Gold  was  first  coined  at  Rome, 
sixtj-two  years  after  the  application  of  the  mint  to 
silver.  The  general  gold  coin  is  the  aureus.  The 
consular  coins,  whose  number  is  estimate!  at  200  in 
brass,  and  2000  in  silver,  extend  not  to  above  100  in 
gold,  most  of  which  are  curious.  The  name  of  im- 
perial medals  is  applied  specifically  to  those  struck 
after  the  conclusion  of  the  republican  era  of  Rome 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire.  Caius  Julius 
Cxsar  was  the  first  Roman  who  obtained  permission 
to  put  his  figure  upon  medals.  The  triumvirs  had 
each  his  set  of  medals.  The  medals  struck  after  the 
death  and  apotheosis  of  Augustus  bear  the  title  Di- 
vns  AuguttHt.  With  Coti^tatit'me  commences  the 
series  of  medals  of  the  emperors  of  the  East  or  of 
Constantinople.  The  series  of  imperial  medals  con- 
cludes with  those  of  Michael  IX.  The  colonial 
medals  had  sometimes  Greek,  sometimes  even  Punic, 
legends ;  but  those  with  Lajin  only  are  far  more 
numerous.  Some  of  these  coins  are  elegant;  but 
they  are,  for  the  most  part,  rude  and  uninteresting. 
They  begin  with  Julius  and  Antony,  and  occur  only 
in  brass.  Most  of  the  gold  consular  coins  are  of 
great  beauty  and  high  value.  The  coins  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  embrace  the  braeteates,iic,  which,  after  the 
dissolution  of  the  Roman  empire,  were  circulated  in 
the  newly-formed  European  states— the  second  incu 
nabula  of  the  forgotten  art  of  coinage. 

The  materials  of  which  the  ancient  coins  were 
composed,  were,  as  in  modem  times,  gold,  silver, 
and  the  various  modifications  of  copper.  The  laws 
of  Lycurgns  also  make  mention  of  iron  coins  being 
introduced  among  the  Spartans ;  and  the  same  has 
been  said  of  Byxantium.  But  experience  has  not 
confirmed  this  information;  and  even  if  it  had  been  the 
case,  it  is  not  likely  that  coins  of  a  metal  so  liable  to 
be  destroyed  by  rust,  as  iron,  should  have  been  pre- 
served to  modem  times.  All  that  remains  to  us  of 
the  ancient  cottage,  is  composed  of  the  three  metals 
above  mentioned  ;  and  that  these  were  the  only  ma- 
terials used,  appears  highly  probable  from  numerous 
specimens  of  the  coins  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  on 
the  reverse  of  which  the  triumviri,  who  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  mint,  used  to  denominate 
themselves:  MI V1R.A. A.A.F.F.  that  is  Auto  Ar- 
gent* Acrt  Flando  Feriunda.    Plate  LXI.  fig.  1. 

to  the  testimony  of  Pliny  the  Romans 


first  began  to  coin  money  in  the  reign  of  Servian 
Tullias.  This  coinage  was  entirely  of  copper  or 
brass,  and  was  estimated  by  weight.  The  regulat- 
ing weight  was  the  pound,  [as,  libra.)  which  wan 
divided  into  twelve  ounces.  The  half  pound  was 
called  semis.  Tlie  mark  of  a  pound  on  a  piece  of 
money  was  a  straight  line,  like  the  letter  1.;  that  of 
a  half  pound  S,  being  the  initial  letter  of  the  word 
semis.  The  mark  of  an  ounce  was  a  small  ball.  If 
the  piece  contained  1.  2,  3.  4,  or  5  ounces,  this  was 
designated  by  as  many  balls.  For  a  considerable 
time,  the  as,  whether  considered  as  a  pound,  or  as  a 
piece  of  money,  was  of  equal  weight ;  out  afterwards 
its  weight,  as  money,  gradually  became  much  depre- 
ciated. The  impression  on  the  as  was,  on  the  one 
side,  the  double  liead  of  Janus,  and  ou  the  other  a 
ship.    Plate  LXI.  fig.  2. 

The  Romans  began  to  coin  silver  money  a  few 
years  before  the  first  Punic  war.  It  consisted 
of  the  Denarius,  Quinarius,  and  Sesterfius.  The 
Denarius  was  so  called,  because  it  contained  dmo* 
asses,  or  ten  pounds  of  brass  ;  in  like  manner,  the 
Quinarius,  or  half  of  the  Denarius,  contained  the 
value  of  five  pounds  ;  and  the  Settertius ,  or  half  of 
the  Quinarius.  two  pounds  and  a  half  of  brass.  The 
mark  of  the  Denarius  was  X  .,  that  of  the  Quinarius 
V.,  and  that  of  the  Sestertius  IIS  Plate  LXI.  figs. 
4,  5,  6.  In  the  older  times,  all  the  three  coins  had 
the  same  impressions,  vis  ,  on  the  obverse,  the  winged 
bend  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse,  the  mounted 
Dioscuri,  or  Castor  and  Pollux.  But,  at  a  later 
period,  the  subjects  were  chosen  in  an  arbitrary 
manner,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  show,  when  we 
come  to  treat  of  the  coins  of  the  Roman  families. 
On  the  Quinarii  there  was  generally  impressed  a 
goddess  of  victory,  on  which  account  they  were  fre- 
quently called  Pictorial i. 

BacT.  Imp.  L.  Plakt.  Cest.  Head  of  M.  Brutus  ) 
(Em.  Mar,  The  cap  of  liberty  between  two  daggers. 
Plate  LXI'.  fig.  7. 

L.  Plactics.  A  female  mask  with  serpent  hair  ) 
(Plancpr.  The  winged  Aurora  conducting  the  four 
horses  of  the  sun.   Plate  LXI.  fig.  3.   The  musicians 


who  were  employed  at  Rome  during  the  public  festi- 
vals, having  been  offended  by  the  censor  Ap.  Clau- 


dius, withdrew  from  Rome  to  Tibur.  As  the  Romans, 
however,  were  unwilling  to  dispense  with  them,  the 
second  censor,  Plautius,  brought  them  back  by  a 
singular  stratagem.  He  repaired  to  Tibur,  made 
acquaintance  with  them,  invited  them  to  a  feast,  and 
plied  them  so  long  and  so  hard  with  drink,  that  they 
at  last  lost  all  recollection.  He  then  put  a  mask 
upon  each  of  them,  placed  them  altogellier  in  a  car. 
riage,  carried  them  to  Rome,  and  left  them  in  the 
open  street.  When  they  were  discovered  in  this 
situation  in  the  morning,  the  merriment  was  univer- 
sal, the  quarrel  was  made  up ;  and  to  commemorate 
this  ridiculous  scene,  an  anniversary  festival  wnt 
instituted  in  honour  of  Minerva.  This  coin,  struck 
by  L.  Plautius  Plancus,  a  descendant  of  t)»e  witty 
censor,  alludes  to  the  above  incident.  On  one  aide 
of  the  coin  is  a  mask  ;  and  on  the  other  the  figure  of 
Aurora,  to  denote  the  time  at  which  the  above  de- 
nouement took  place. 

After  Julius  t.'resnr  had  attained  the  supreme  power, 
the  senate  allowed  him  to  place  his  own  portrait  on 
coins — a  privilege  which  had  never  l>efore  been  enjoy- 
ed by  any  other  individual  in  his  lifetime.  He  appears 
with  a  lank  countenance,  and  a  bald  head ;  on  which 
hist  account  he  was  permitted  to  cover  his 
with  a  wreath  of  laurel.    Plate  LXI.  fig.  12. 

Mao.  Pics.  luv.  iTaa.    The  head  of  Pom\ 
Great.)    (Pajsr.  Clas.  bt.  Or  a  a.  Masit.  Ex. 
Neptune  standing  with  one  foot  upon  a  ship  ;  c 
side  the  pious  brothers  cany  of  their  parents. 


S.  C. 
1  rack 
Plate 
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LvXI .  fig.  9.  After  the  death  of  Pompey  the  Great,  his 
tons  Cueiua  and  Sextus  continued  the  war  on  the  part 
of  the  republic,  but  were  vanquished  by  Caesar  at 
Munda.  Sextus  alone  escaped,  and  concealed  him- 
self till  the  death  of  Caspar,  when  he  again  came  fur- 
ward,  lilted  out  u  fleet,  and  so  aimoyed  Mark  Anthony 
and  Octavitn,  Uiat  they  were  at  length  compelled  to 
admit  him  into  their  alliance,  and  to  give  up  to  him 
Sicily,  with  the  title  Prafectus  classis  et  ores  mariti- 
me ex  S.  C. 

Pi  etas.  Cos.  The  figure  of  a  ico/nan,  with  a 
rutUier  in  one  hand,  a  cornucopia  m  the  other,  and  a 
stork  at  her  feet.  Plate  LX  I.  fig.  2A.  The  inscription 
uo  the  reverse  relates  to  Lucius,  the  brother  of  Mark 
.Anthony.  The  word  Pi  etas  was  adopted  by  Lucius 
.Aotonius  to  denote  his  affection  for  his  brother 
Marcus.    The  stork  was  the  symbol  of  piety,  or 

M.  Antomos.  iNperator  Consul  Dcsicnatus 
iTERum  et  TsKTium.  The  head  of  Anthony,  with  a 
crown  of  ivy :  -«  wreath  of  ivy  also  goes  round  the 
edge  of  the  coin.  On  the  silver  pieces,  called  Cisto- 
/fhori.  Plate  LXI.  fig.  1 1.  The  ivy  garland  properly 
Ijelongs  to  Bacchus  ;  but  as  Anthony  wished  to  be 
taken  for  Bacchus,  it  was  placed  round  his  coins  out 
of  flattery. 

Axtoni.  Armenia.  Dkvjcta.    The  head  of  An 
thony,  with  an  Armenian  crown  behind  it.)  (Cleo- 

t'ATR.E.    RjECIN.K.  ReuUM.  PtLIORUM.  RegUM.  Head 

uf  Cleopatra,  with  the  prow  of  a  ship.  Plate  LXI.  fig. 
18.  I  bis  alludes  to  the  stratagem  by  which  Anthony 
ileprived  Artavasdes,  king  of  Armenia,  of  his  crown, 
and  placed  his  own  sun,  by  Cleopatra,  on  the  throne. 

Octavianps  AnopsTPs.  The  names  inscribed  upon 
his  earliest  coins  were  generally,  Cesar.  IIIV1R. 
K.P.C.    Somewhat  later,  Imp.  Cesar.  Dim.  Filius. 

iEcvrro.  Cakta.  A  crocodile.  Plate  LXI.  fig.  10. 
This  coin  commemorates  his  conquest  of  Egypt ;  a 
crocodile  liaving  anciently  been  the  symboTof  that 
<t>untry. 

M.  Agrippa.  L.  F.  Cos.  III.  Head  of  Agripjxt, 
adorned  with  a  wreath  of  ship**  prows.)  (s.  c.  Sep- 
tune,  holding  a  dolphin  in  his  right  hand,  and  the 
indent  in  his  left.  Plate  LXI.  fig.  21.  This  coin 
alludes  to  A  grippe's  naval  victories.  After  the 
victory  over  S.  Pompeius,  Octavius  presented  him 
with  a  crown  of  ships'  prows,  called  in  Latin,  navalis, 
ctassica,  or  rostrata. 

Germajuccs.  C.ksar.  Germanicus  on  a  triumphal 
car.)  (Siv.nis.  Receptis.  Dkvictis.  Germams. S.  C. 
Germanicus  holding  in  his  left  hand  a  staff  with  an 
eagle  at  the  point  of  it  Plate  LXI.  fig.  13.  The  ob- 
verse represents  the  triumph  of  Germanicus  over  the 
conquered  Germans.  The  figure  and  inscription  on 
the  reverse  allude  to  the  recovery  by  Germanicus  of 
the  Roman  eagles  which  had  been  lost  in  the  unfor- 
tunate defeat  of  Quinctilius  Varus  by  the  Germans 
under  Arminius. 

AuBipeiNA.  Drvsilla.  Jolia.  S.  C.  Three females . 
each  holding  in  her  hand  a  cornucopia.  Plate  LXI. 
fig.  14.  On  this  coin  are  represented  the  three  sis- 
ters of  Caligula,  with  their  names  inscribed. 

Ti.  Claud.  Cajsar.  Arc.  Germ.  &c  Imperb- 
tore  Rbxepto.  Inscribed  over  the  gate  of  the  camp 
of  the  guards.    Plate  LXI.  fig.  20. 

SERvius  ScLPicius  Gai.ba.  Imp.  C.ksar.  Aug.  or 
such  like.  Hispania  :  A  female  figure,  holding  in 
h-rr  right  hand  a  bunch  of  corn-ears  and  a  poppy,  and 
in  her  left  a  round  shield  with  two  lances.  Plate  LXI. 
fig.  19.  Galbn  was  partial  to  Spain  and  the  Gallic 
provinces,  because  they  were  the  first  to  declare  tor 
turn  against  Nero.  The  attributes  of  Spain  are  the 
bunch  of  corn-ears,  to  denote  its  fertility ;  and  the 
round  shield  and  lances  the  peculiar  arms  of  the  country. 

Imp.  Otho.  Cassar.  Aug.  &c.    On  Roman  coins 


|  his  bead  is  never  surrounded  with  the  laurel  wreath, 
but  covered  with  a  sort  of  curly  wig.  Plate  LXI.  fig. 
15.  No  reason  has  been  assigned  for  the  uncommon 
rarity  of  the  brass  coin  of  this  emperor.  There  are, 
indeed,  a  good  many  of  this  metal,  which,  however, 
were  not  struck  at  Rome,  but  at  Antioch  in  Syria,  or 
at  Alexandria  in  Egypt.  All  the  brass  Othos,  Which 
have  the  form  of  the  Roman  coinage,  are  forgeries. 
There  are  a  good  many  of  gold  and  silver,  bearing 
his  name  and  portrait,  which  were  struck  at  Rome. 
Even  the  genuine  coins  of  this  emperor  have  nothing 
remarkable  about  them,  excepting  those  which  bear 
the  inscription — Victoria  Othonis. 

Imp.  Nerva.  C.us.  Acu.  P.  M.  8cc.  Fisci.  Jcda- 
ici.  Calpmnia.  Sprlata.  S.  C.  A  palm-tree.  Plate 
LXI.  fig.  25.  The  Jews  were  liable  to  a  tax  of  two 
drachmas  for  the  maintenance  of  the  temple  at  Jeru- 
salem. After  the  conquest  of  Judea  by  the  Romans, 
the  produce  of  this  tax  was  employed  for  the  support 
of  the  temple  of'  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  Under  Domi- 
tian,  this  tax  was  levied  by  the  officers  in  a  very 
oppressive  manner ;  but  by  an  ordinance  of  Nerva 
these  abuses  were  rectified  ;  and  hence  the  inscription 
on  this  coin. 

Dacicps.  Dacib.  CAPta.  A  Dacian  prisoner,  with 
his  hands  bound  behind  his  bach,  sitting  upon  three 
shields  ;  behind  him,  two  Dacian  crooked  sabres ;  be- 
fore him,  two  darts.  Plate  LXI.  fig.  16.  This  alludes 
to  Uie  conquest  of  Dacia,  which  was  made  a  Roman 
province,  Hence  Trajan  took  the  title  of  Dacicus. 
Upon  other  coins  of  Trajan  we  read  Dacia.  Aogw- 
ti.  Provincia. 

Hadriani'h.  Augustus.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
emperors  who  allowed  his  beard  to  grow,  because,  it 
is  said,  he  wished  to  be  taken  for  a  philosopher.  The 
custom  was  continued  by  his  successors,  until  Con- 
stantine  the  Great  laid  it  aside.  Aeuyptos.  A  fe- 
male seated  on  the  ground,  holding  in  her  right  hand 
the  s  1st  rum,  and  leaning  with  her  left  on  a  basket  full 
of  fruit :  At  her  feet  is  the  bird  Ibis.  Plate  LXI.  6g. 
17. 

Concordia^  Apgpstor.  Tr.  P.  XV.  Cos.  III.  The 
two  emperors,  Aurelius  and  ferus,  present  their  hands 
to  each  other.    Plate  LXI.  fig.  22. 

APE302A.  A  beautiful  female  head  with  the  hair 
sticking  out  on  all  sides.)  (rrPAKOSIfiN.  A  youth, 
in  a  chariot  and  four  in  full  career,  crowned  by  a 
winged  goddess  of  victory.  Plate  LXI.  fig.  24. 
This  coin  was  struck  at  Syracuse,  which  is  still 
the  Peru  of  the  collectors  of  coins.  No  Greek  city 
presents  us  with  so  many  gold  and  silver  pieces, 
and  of  such  weight.  Its  coins,  too,  excel  all  anti- 
quity in  the  taste  and  beauty  of  their  workmanship, 
'f  ile  obverse  of  this  coin  reusesents  the  celebrated 
fountain  of  Arethusa,  situated  near  the  town  and  the 
sea ;  a  divinity  in  the  eyes  of  the  Syracusans,  and  a 
favourite  theme  with  many  an  inspired  poet.  The 
figure  on  the  reverse,  which  always  appears  upon  the 
Sicilian  coins,  contains  an  allegorical  representation 
of  their  victories.  The  inscription,  it  will  be  ob- 
served, is  in  the  Doric  dialect. 

Plate  LXI  I.  we  have  devote- 1  to  English  coins.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  the  article  Coinage,  in  this  En- 
cyclopedia, for  a  somewhat  detailed  account  of  Eng- 
lish coinage.  Meanwhile  we  proceed  to  describe 
the  coins  represented  in  the  above  plate. 

Plate  LXH.  fig.  I.  A  gold  coin  of  Cunobelinus ;  ob- 
verse, the  legend  CAMV.  for  Camulodunum,  Col- 
chester ;  reverse  two  horses  and  a  wheel ;  the  legend 
CVNOBILI. 

Fig.  2.  A  coin  of  Alfred,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a 
bust  of  the  king,  ornamented  with  a  plain  double 
fillet,  and  jewel  in  front ;  legend  EL  FRED  KKX  ; 
reverse,  the  name  of  the  moneyer  TILEVINE 
MONETA  and  LONDINIA,  in  a  monogram. 
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Pip.  3.  A  coin  of  Egbert,  bearing  on  the  obverse 
a  rude  bust  of  toe  monarch  ;  legend  ECG  BEAKHT 
REX  ;  reverse,  the  legend  OBA  MONBTA.  the 
cross,  and  a  monogram,  supposed  to  be  Dorob.  C.  . 

Fig.  4.  A  coin  of  Edward  I.,  bearing  the  bttst  of 
the  king,  with  a  plain  double  fillet,  and  legend  ED- 
WARD REX  ;  reverse,  the  representation  of  a 
church,  as  w  supposed,  legend  VVLFSIGE. 

Fig.  5.  A  coin  of  Ethelred,  bearing  on  the  ob- 
verse the  bust,  adorned  with  a  single  fillet,  having 
the  ends  pendent,  and  terminated  with  pearls, 
legend  /ETHELRED  REX  ANGLORUM;  reverse. 
In  the  centre,  a  and  w,  with  the  band  of  Providence, 
legend  VALTPERTH.  MOGIP.  i.  e.  Ipswich. 

Fig.  6.  A  coin  of  Canute,  bearing  on  the  obverse  a 
bust  of  the  king,  with  a  Kind  of  bonnet  or  helmet, 
surrounded  by  a  fillet ;  both  that  and  the  bonnet  have 
the  ends  pendent  and  ornamented  with  pearls ;  also  a 
sceptre,  surmounted  with  a  /tew  de  lit,  legend 
CNUT.  REX.  Reverse,  MOKULFON.  STAM. 
I.  e.  Stamford. 

Fig.  7.  An  Irish  halfpenny  of  king  John ;  obverse, 
full  face,  in  a  triangle,  which  is  supposed  to  represent 
die  Irish  harp,  legend  JOHANNES  REX.  Re- 
verse, m  a  triangle,  a  crescent,  and  biasing  star,  with 
a  small  star  in  each  angle  of  the  triangle,  legend 
W1LLEM  ON  DI.,  i.  e.  Dublin. 

Pig.  8.  A  penny  of  William,  which  is  ascribed  to  the 
Conqueror,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  douhle  scep- 
tre, to  which  his  son  Rufus  Imd  no  pretension ;  the 
sceptre  in  bis  right  hand  is  surmounted  with  a  cross 
jiate*,  or  holy  cross ;  that  in  his  left  is  surmounted 
with  three  pellets  or  pearls  crosswise  nt  the  point, 
legend  WILLEM  REX  ANGLOR.,  the  Saxon  Qj 
(VV),  being  invariably  used  on  these  coins.  Reverse, 
■  cross,  with  four  sceptres,  bodonnt  or  pommettt  in  the 
quarter*,  in  form  of  an  escarbuncle. 

Fig.  9.  A  shilling  of  Henry  VII.  Obverse,  profile 
of  the  king  to  the  left,  with  a  crown  of  one  arch 
only;  mint  mark  a Jleur  de  lit  on  both  sides;  le- 
gend HENR1C.  SEFTIM.  DI.  GRA.  REX.  ANGL. 
Z.  FR.  Reverse,  the  arms  of  France  and  England 
quarterly,  in  a  plain  shield,  surmounted  by  a  cross 
fourche.  In  the  smaller  coins  is  a  key  on  each 
of  the  lower  quarters  of  the  cross  below  the  base  of 
the  shield;  legend  POSUI  DEU.  ADIUTOREM 
MKU.  The  coins  of  this  reign  were  distin- 
guished from  those  of  preceding  reigns  \xy  several 
particulars :  the  arms  of  England  and  France  took 
place  of  the  pellets  ;  numerals,  as  VII.,  were  first 
used  on  some  coins,  to  distinguish  the  kings  of  the 
same  name,  besides  the  exchange  of  the  side  face  for 
the  full  face  :  a  practice  which  has  continued  ever 
since,  with  this  difference  only,  that  the  heads  are  some- 
times turned  to  the  right,  and  sometimes  to  the  left. 

Fig.  10.  A  crown  of  Henry  VIII.,  which  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  struck  upon  Henry's  assuming 
the  supremacy,  and  to  liave  served  more  as  a  medal 
than  a  coin.  Obverse,  face  nearly  full,  bust  to 
the  waist,  crown  of  fieurt  de  lit,  and  plain  crosses  j 
in  the  right  hand  a  sword,  resting  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  in  bis  left  the  orb,  with  the  cross,  denoting 
thereby  that  he  was  ready  to  defend  his  dominion  and 
faith  hy  the  sword ;  legend  HENRIC.  8.  DEI. 
GRATIA.  ANGLIE.  FRANCi.Z.  HIBERN.  REX. 
Reverse,  the  royal  arms  crowned  and  supported  by  a 
lion  and  a  dragon;  legend  ANGLICE  Z  H1BER- 
NICE  ECCLESIE  SUPREMUxM  CAPUT,  and  be- 
neath die  shield,  H.  R. 

Fig.  II.  A  shilling  of  fine  money  of  Edward  VI. 
Obverse,  a  bust  of  the  king  full-faced,  crowned,  and 
in  parliament- robes,  with  a  chain  of  the  order  of  the 
garter ;  on  one  side  of  the  race  a  double  rose,  and  on 
the  other  XII.  to  denote  the  value  ;  mint  mark  a  ton 
EDWARD  VI.  D.  G.  AGL. 


FRA.  Z.  HIB.  REX.  Reverse,  arms  in  a  plain  shield, 
surmounted  by  a  cross  fourche.  This  is  supposed  to 
be  the  first  mid  only  English  coin  or  medal,  whereon 
the  collar  of  the  order  of  the  garter  is  to  be  seen ; 
but,  whether  from  the  mistake  of  the  engraver,  or  any 
other  cause,  this  is  different  from  the  collar  of  Uir 
order  appointed  by  the  statutes  of  Henry  VIII., 
which  was  to  be  composed  of  double  roses  encom- 
passed with  the  garter  ;  whereas  this  has  single  roses 
of  four  leaves  only,  without  garters,  and  without 
knots  between.  The  silver  coins  of  this  reign  were 
the  last  on  which  the  heads  of  any  of  our  princes 
have  been  represented  with  a  full  face. 

Fig.  12.  A  halt-crown  of  queen  Elisabeth.  Ob- 
verse, bust  of  the  queen,  having  the  hair  curled  in  two 
rows  next  the  face,  and  turned  up  behind,  ruff,  and 
gown  richly  ornamented :  sceptre  Aeure'  in  the  right 
band,  globe  or  mound  in  the  left ;  mint  mark  on  both 
sides  the  Arabic  figure  I  ;  legend  ELIZABETH  D. 
G.  ANG.  FRA.  KT  HIBER.  REG1NA. 

Fig.  13.  A  half-crown  of  James  I.  Obverse,  the 
king  on  horseback,  in  profile  to  the  left,  crowned,  and 
in  armour.  In  his  right  hand  a  drawn  sword  ;  the 
horse  ambling  ;  on  the  nous ing  a  rose  crowned  ;  mint 
mark  on  both  sides  a  thistle  ;  legend  JACOBUS  D. 
G.  ANG.  SCO.  FRAN.  ET  HIB.  REX.  Reverse, 
in  an  escutcheon,  highly  ornamented,  the  royal  arms, 
quarterly— first  and  fourth,  England  and  France, 
quartered ;  Scotland  ht  the  second ;  Ireland  in  the 
third.  The  anus  of  Ireland  now  appear  for  the  first 
lime  upon  the  coins. 

Fig.  14.  A  shilling  of  Charles  I.  Obverse,  bust 
of  the  king  turned  to  the  right,  crowned,  and  in  ar- 
mour, with  long  hair,  the  object  of  puritanical  abhor- 
rence ;  mint  mark,  on  both  sides,  an  anchor ;  legend 
CAROLUS  D.  G.  MAG.  BR1.  FRA.  HIB.  REX. 
Reverse,  arms  of  England,  France,  Ireland,  and  Scot- 
land, on  a  plain  square  shield,  and  cross  fleure ; 
legend  CHRISTO  AUSPICE. 

Fig.  15.  A  shilling  of  Cromwell.  Obverse,  bust 
in  prof  le  to  the  right,  laureat,  with  a  Roman  mantle ; 
legend  OLIVAR.  D.  G.  II.  P.  ANG.  SCO.  HI.  Ike. 
|  PRO.  Reverse,  in  a  shield,  surmounted  by  an  Im- 
perial crown,  quarterly,  first  mid  fourth,  St  George's 
cross  for  England ;  second,  St  Andrew's  cross  for 
Scotland  ;  third,  the  harp  for  Ireland.  On  an  es- 
cutcheon of  pretence  a  lion  rampant ;  legend  PAX. 
QUjERITUR.  BELLO.  1658. 

Plate  LXII1.  we  have  devoted  to  Scottish  coins. 
With  regard  to  the  coinage  of  Scotland,  It  is  believed 
that  there  exist  silver  pennies  of  Alexander  I.,  who 
reigned  in  1107;  and  there  certainly  are  some  of 
Alexander  II.  in  1214,  as  also  of  David  in  1124. 
There  are  many  coins  of  William  I.  In  1  Jfi5 ;  and  a 
large  hoard  of  his  pennies  was  found  at  Inverness  in 
1780.  The  money  of  Scotland  was  of  the  same 
value  with  that  of  England,  until  the  vast  drain 
occasioned  by  the  enormous  ransom  of  David  II., 
after  which  its  site  was  reduced ;  and  its  value  con- 
tinued to  diminish  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  1600,  it 
passed  only  for  a  twelfth  part  of  the  English  money, 
and  remained  at  that  low  ebb  until  the  union  of  the 
two  kingdoms. 

The  only  silver  cob)  was  the  penny,  until  the  year 
1293,  when  Alexander  HI.  coined  also  halfpence; 
and  there  are  silver  farthings  of  Robert  1.  and  David 
II.  The  groat  and  half-groat  were  also  introduced 
by  the  latter,  which  completed  the  set  of  Scottish 
sUver.  These  all  ceased  to  be  coined  in  the  time  of 
queen  Mary ;  when  shillings  were  first  coined,  with 
tJie  bust  of  the  queen  on  one  side,  and  the  anus  of 
France  and  Scotland  on  the  other.  The  silver  crown , 
of  the  value  of  30s.  Scots,  was  first  corned  in  1565 ; 

of  20s.  and  10s.  were  likewise  struck, 
of  silver,  worth  Ss.  4d.  English.  These 
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fum  have  the  mark  XXX.,  XX.,  X  ,  upon  them,  to 
inutm  their  value.  The  motto,  Nemo  hk  impone 
l«c  kmkt  first  appears  on  Scottish  coins  in  1578.  The 

ruwn  of  an  ounce  weight  gradually  increased  in 
uaainal  value,  until,  in  1001 ,  Uie  mark  was  LX.  In 
the  Ume  of  Charles  I.,  half  marks,  44),  and  80  penny 
paces,  were  coined.  In  1665,  the  ScoUish  dollars  first 
ifpaared,  in  value  56s.  Scots,  with  the  half  nnd  quar- 
trr  of  proportional  value.  In  1686,  James  VII. 
coined  60»„  40s.,  20s.,  10s..  and  5s.  pieces ;  but  only 
those  of  40s.  and  lOa.  are  known.  At  the  imion  of 
me  kmy ill, ms,  all  the  Scottish  coins  were  called  in 
and  recuined  at  Kdinburgh,  with  Uie  mark  K.  under 
the  bust.  In  general,  the  Scottish  silver  coins  are 
"j<i&l.  if  not  superior,  in  execution,  to  the  English. 

Gold  was  first  issued  in  Scotland  by  Robert  II. 
The  pieces  were  at  first  called  St  Andrews,  from  the 
f-<urr  ot  that  tutelar  saint  upon  the  cross.  The  lion 
was  another  name  for  the  largest  gold  coins,  from  the 
arsos  of  the  kingdom  upon  it.  Then  comes  the  uni- 
'-»rn  under  James  III. ;  which  was  followed  by  the 

x'nnet-pieces  of  James  V. ;  which  last  are  of  admi- 
rable workmanship.  The  last  gold  coined  in  Scot- 
land coosisted  of  the  pistole  and  half  pistole,  of  twelve 
and  six  pounds  Scots,  which  have  the  sun  under  the 


The  Scottish  copper  coinage  is  of  an  earlier  date 
than  that  of  England.  It  was  preceded  by  money  of 
btllon,  called  black  money,  consisting  of  copper 
washed  with  silver.  The  true  copper  coinage  began 
in  the  time  of  James  VI.  The  bodle,  so  called  from 
Rothwell  the  mint-master,  was  worth  two  pennies 
S-ots.  The  baw  bee  {baspiece)  was  also  coined, cor- 
responding with  the  Engl  ish  halfpenny.  Some  pieces 
allied  Atkinsons  were  also  coined  by  James  VI.  in 
1S82,  which  went  for  a  third  more  than  the  value  of 
the  baw-bee.  Besides  these,  there  were  the  hardie 
and  the  plack,  the  former  worth  three  the  latter  four 
pennies  Scots.  The  Scottish  coins  of  Charles  I.  are 
rery  rare. 

We  now  proceed  to  de-scribe  the  coins  represented 
in  Plate  LXIII. 

Fig.  1.  A  penny  Scots  of  William,  surnamed  the 
I.ion,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Malcolm  IV.  in  1 165. 
The  king  is  represented  in  profile.  The  legend  is 
Lt  Rei  IHlntn.  On  the  reverse  the  name  of  the  coiner 
and  the  place  where  coined — Adam  on  Edcncbu — are 

5 wen.    Five  different  places  of  mintage  appear  of 
lis  king's  coin,  vis.,  Edinburgh,  Berwick,  Perth, 
(tux burgh,  and  Stirling. 

Fig.  2.  A  penny  of  Alexander  III.,  who  succeeded 
his  father  in  1249.  Legend  Alexander  Dei  Gra: 
reverse  Rex  Scotorum. 

Fig.  3.  A  penny  of  Robert  Bruce,  who  obtained 
the  crown  in  the  year  1306.  Legend  Robert um  Rex 
Seottoru :  reverse  Vdla  de  Perth  (town  of  Perth.) 

Fig.  4.  A  coin  of  Robert  III.,  with  the  royal  arms 
crowned,  and  St  Andrew's  cross  on  the  reverse.  See 


fi-_'.  s. 


his 


Fig.  5.  A  farthing  of  David  II„  who 
unher  in  1329. 

Fig.  6.  A  groat  of  the  same  monarch.  Legend 
Daftd  Dei  Gra  Rex  Scotorum  :  reverse  Dns  Pteetor 
it.Set  Libator  MS,  i.  e.  Dtmintu  protector  metis  et 
liberator  mens.    I  liner  circle,  Villa  Aberdon. 

Fig.  7.  A  halfpenny  of  Robert  II.,  who  succeeded 
to  the  throne  in  1371.  Reverse  legend  Villa  Edin- 
burg.  » 

Fig.  8.  A  small  coin  of  Robert  III.,  who  succeed**.! 
his  father.  Robert  II.,  in  1390.  Reverse  legend  Vil- 
la .ie  Perth. 

Fig.  12.  A  groat  of  James  I  ,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1406.  I-egend  Jacobus  Dei  Gratia.  Rex 
Sf.  Reverse  Dns  Pteetor  MS  et  Libator. 
carle  Mia  Edinburgh. 


Fig.  9.  A  groat  of  James  II.,  who  succeeded  to 
Uie  throne  in  1437.  Legend  Jacobus  Dei  Gra  Rex 
Scottorum.  Reverse  Dns  Pteetor  AiS  ittberator  MS 
(explained  above.)    Villa  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  II.  A  groat  of  James  HI.,  who  succeeded  to 
the  throne  in  1460.  Legend  Jacobus  Dei  Gra  Rex 
Scotorum.  Reverse  Dns  Pteetor  MS  et  Leberato. 
Villa  Edinburgh. 

Fig.  10.  A  groat  of  James  IV.,  who  was  crowned 
in  1488.  Legend  Jacobus  Dei  Gra  Rex  Scottoru  Qra 
(i.  e.  Qunrta  or  IV.)  Reverse  Salvum  Fac  Populu 
tuu  Dne.    Villa  Edinburge. 

Fig.  13.  A  groat  of  James  V.,  who  succeeded  his 
father  in  1514.  The  king's  head  in  profile  regarding 
the  left.  Legend  Jacobus  5  Dei  Gra  Rex  Sector. 
Reverse:  the  arms  of  Scotland  in  the  centre  of  the 
great  cross  of  Malta,  which  reaches  to  the  edge  of 
the  piece.    Legend  Oppidu  Edinburgh 

Fig.  14.  A  testoon  ot  queen  Mary,  who  succeeded 
her  father,  when  only  a  week*  old,  in  1544.  The  wi- 
dowed  head  of  the  queen,  regarding  the  right ;  un- 
derneath a  scroll,  with  the  date  1562.  Legend  Ma- 
ria Dei  Gra.  Scotorvm  Regina.  Reverse :  in  a  shield, 
the  royal  arms  of  France  are  half  effaced  on  the 
dexter  side  by  those  of  Scotland  on  the  sinister,  hav- 
ing on  each  side  an  M  crowned.  Legend  Salrem 
fac.  Populvm  tvtrm  Domine. 

Fig.  15.  A  half-merk  of  James  VI.,  who  was  placed 
on  the  throne,  on  his  mothers  resignation,  which 
happened  in  July,  1567,  when  he  was  but  a  year  old. 
The  king's  bust  bareheaded,  looking  to  the  left,  in 
armour.  Legend  Jacobus  6  D.  G.  R.  Scotorum.  Re- 
verse: a  three-beaded  thistle  crowned.  Legend 
Nemo  me  impune  lacesset,  1595. 

Fig.  16.  A  sixpence  of  the  reign  of  Charles  I, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  1625.  King's  head 
crowned.  VI  behind  the  head  to  denote  the  value  of 
the  piece.  Reverse:  the  arms  crowned;  G.  R. 
crowned  at  the  side  of  the  shield.  Legend  Qua:  Deus 
conjunxit  nemo  sep. 

Fig  17.  A  merk  (date  1669)  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  who  succeeded  to  the  crown  in  1660.  The  XIII. 
in  the  centre  of  the  reverse  denotes  its  value. 

Fig.  18.  A  coin  of  the  reign  of  James  VII.  (II.  of 
England)  who  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  1 684.  The 
only  two  coins  this  monarch  struck  in  Scotland  were 
the  40s.  and  10s.  Scots  money.  The  10  beneath  the 
head  denotes  the  value  of  this  piece. 

Fig.  19.  A  coin  of  William  and  Mary,  who  sup- 
planted James  II.  in  1688.  The  figure  10 denotes  it 
of  Uie  same  value  as  the  preceding 

Fig.  20.  A  coin  of  queen  Anne,  who  succeeded  to 
the  crown  in  1701 .  There  were  but  two  coins  of  this 
reign  struck  in  Scotland,  the  ten  and  five  shillings 
Scots.    The  5  on  the  present  piece  marks  its  val  ue. 

Numismatics  appears  to  have  been  entirely  un- 
known as  a  science  to  the  ancients.    It  does  not  ap- 


]>enr  from  uny  ancient  works,  that  any  value  was  set 
upon  coins  as  curiosities  by  the  collectors  of  works 
of  art,  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and  the  Antonines, 
though  there  were,  at  that  time,  series  of  coins  of 
cities,  some  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  at- 
tract attention  on  account  of  their  antiquity,  and  the 
beauty  of  their  execution.  Such  are  the  coins  of 
Sybaris,  and  the  cities  of  Magna  Grascia.  which,  with 
their  Independence,  lost  the  right  of  coinage.  This 
disregard  is  more  remarkable,  as  gems,  which  are  so 
nearly  allied  to  them,  were  in  high  esteem  ;  but,  in 
the  fifteenth,  and  particularly  in  the  middle  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  princes  and  private  individuals, 
particularly  in  Italy,  France,  and  Germany,  rivalled 
each  other  in  seal  for  collecting  these  remains  of  an- 
tiquity, at  first,  principally  with  a  view  of  obtaining 
of  the  chief  characters  of  Roman  history. 

these  tirsi  coilcc- 
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tiona,  in  which  tlie  chief  attention  hod  been  paid  to  J 
striking  impressions.  The  earliest  treatise  upon  nu-  ! 
roismaucs  was  published  by  a  Spaniard,  Antonio 
Agostino,  in  1577,  in  his  dialogues,  which  have  been 
translated  into  all  languages.  Jac.  and  Octav.  Stra- 
da,  by  works  illustrated  with  plates,  drew  the  atten- 
tion of  the  great  and  the  rich  to  this  subject.  Wolf- 
gang Lasius,  physician  to  Ferdinand  1.,  made  use  of 
coins  for  the  illustration  of  history.  Fulvio  Orsini 
and  Ad.  Occo,  a  physician  at  Augsburg,  applied 
themselves  to  the  study  of  the  Roman  family  and 
imperial  coins ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  lat- 
ter restricted  himself  so  much  in  his  inquiries,  for  his 
process,  with  respect  to  chronological  arrangement, 
was  confessedly  good.  Hub.  GolU,  the  son  of  a 
painter  of  Wurtiburg,  is  particularly  worthy  of  men- 
tion, as  the  first  who  paid  much  attention  to  Grecian 
coins ;  but  there  is  a  want  of  accuracy  in  the  writers 
of  that  period,  which  renders  a  great  part  of  their 
labours  useless.  Golta  was  at  once  a  draughtsman 
and  an  engraver,  but  suffered  himself  to  introduce  so 
much  of  his  own  invention  into  his  engravings  of 
coins,  that  they  are  liable  to  suspicion  in  many  cases 
where  they  may  have  been  correct  Meanwhile,  the 
art  of  imitating  the  genuine  antique  coins  began  to 
be  practised.  At  first,  without  any  intention  of  de- 
ceiving, but  merely  to  facilitate  the  study,  the  skilful 
die-cutlers,  Cavino,  Belli,  &c,  at  Padua,  Forma,  and 
Vicensa,  made  imitations  of  ancient  coins ;  but  these 
imitations  were  afterwards  passed  off  for  genuine, 
and  soon  became  an  article  of  trade,  which  has  con- 
tinued to  this  day. — See  Sestini's  Sopra  i  moderni 
Falsificatori  di  Medaglie  Greche  antiche,  etc.  (Flo- 
rence, 1826,  4to.) 

The  great  numbers  of  counterfeit  coins  deterred 
many,  during  the  period  which  now  commenced,  from 
the  study  of  numismatics ;  at  least,  it  lessened  the 
taste  for  this  study,  always  difficult  on  account  of  the 
learned  apparatus  necessary  ;  but  the  researches  into 
separate  departments  of  the  science  t>ecauic  more 
extensive,  and  the  works  of  Vail  lan  t,  Spanheim,  J.  J. 
Gessner,  Fellerin,  not  to  mention  uumerous  others, 
who  have  applied  immense  stores  of  learning  to  the 
illustration  and  explanation  of  numismatics,  are  well 
worthy  of  attention,  though  they  are  not  to  be  im- 
plicitly trusted.  The  materials  had  now  so  much 
increased  by  the  accumulation  of  newly-discovered 
pieces  (Vaillant  visited  the  East  several  times ;  Fel- 
lerin added  to  the  Parisian  cabinet  alone  33,000  an- 
cient coins),  that  a  critical  selection  and  arrangement 
of  the  genuine  became  doubly  necessary,  in  order  to 
facilitate  a  general  survey  of  them.  Joseph  Eckhel 
undertook  this  task  with  success,  and,  by  a  strict  geo- 
graphical and  chronological  method,  introduced  so 
much  order  into  this  science,  that  great  light  was 
shed  upon  many  obscure  points  of  history  andarchav 
ology.  His  system  was  first  practically  applied  by 
hiniself  to  the  arrangement  of  the  cabinet  at  Vienna, 
and  afterwards  presented  in  an  improved  form  in  his 
great  work  Dactrina  Sumorum  veterum  (Vienna, 
1702—98, 8  vols.,  4to.),  to  which  all  later  researches 
can  only  be  considered  as  additions  or  improvements. 
Domenico  Sestini  followed  this  system  in  his  works 
upon  the  numismatic  Hernve — Letteree  Dissertaa'one 
Numismatiehc  (10  vols.);  Mionnet,  in  his  Peter,  des 
MMailles  Grecques  antiques  (a  fifth  supplementary 
volume  of  which  has  already  appeared).  The  inves- 
tigations into  the  mixtures  of  metals,  and  the  execu- 
tion of  the  stamps  ;  the  form,  size,  weight,  value,  and 
number  of  the  ancient  coins ;  their  genuineness  or 
spuriousness,  become  susceptible  of  more  certainty, 
by  the  accumulation  of  materials  of  comparison  ;  and 
the  understanding  of  the  types  and  legends  is  also 
facilitated  by  similar  means.  The  coins  of  the  middle 
ages,  which  have  from  litnc  to  time  been  brought  to 


light,  are  now  sought  for  with  seal.  By  pursuing 
the  same  method  with  the  modern  as  with  the  ancient 
coins,  arranging  them  in  a  strictly  chronological  or- 
der, they  have  oeen  made  to  shed  light  upon  subjects 
which  manuscripts  had  left  unexplained. 

The  separate  works  upon  the  coins  of  different 
countries,  such  as  those  by  Lastonaso  for  Spain,  Za- 
netti  for  Italy,  Le  Blanc  for  France,  Leake  for  Eng- 
land, Bicherodt  for  Denmark,  &c,  Becker  for  Ger- 
many, Voigt  for  Bohemia,  and  others,  afford  a  mass 
of  materials,  but  are  sometimes  open  to  criticism. 
We  should  here  also  mention  K.  P.  W.  Erbstein's 
Numismatic.  Fragments  relative  to  Saxon  History, 
together  with  an  Appendix  of  the  remarkable  Coins 
of  the  Middle  Ages  (Dresden,  1827,  in  German; 
and  Chr.  Jak.  Goctis  Imperial  German  Coins  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  containing  600 coins  from  Charlemagne 
to  Maximilian  I.,  in  fifty-two  lithographic  plates,  with 
descriptions  ( Dresden,  1 828).  The  modern  coins  ami 
medals  are  more  valuable  as  specimens  of  art  than  as 
historical  guides.  They  are,  as  Herder  has  remarked, 
|  a  striking  proof  of  the  varieties  of  taste.  There  a 
view  of  the  progress  of  numismatics  is  facilitated  by 
the  splendid  works,  entitled  Histoires  MHalliqves, 
such  as  those  of  Louis  XIV.,  XV.,  Napoleon,  &c. 
Some  authors  have  treated  of  particular  coins — Lilt- 
enthaFs  Cabinet  of  Dollars  {Thalercabinet);  Koehlers 
Cabinet  of  Ducats  {Dukatencabinet) ;  Boehme's  Ca- 
binet of  Groschen  (Groschencabincf),  &c;  and  tilts 
method  renders  a  more  minute  examination  practi- 
cable. L.  Ch.  Schmieder's  Dictionary  of  Numisma- 
tics— Handtcorterbuch  der  gesammtett  MtinzAunde 
(Halle  and  Berliu,  181 1 — 15)  is  a  truly  learned  ma- 
nual. The  literature  of  numismatics  is  prolific ;  and 
there  are  several  works  which  will  assist  the  student 
iti  a  general  view  of  the  science,  such  as  Banduri  Bib- 
liotheca  Nummaria ,  sen  Auctorum  qui  de  He  Xumma- 
ria  scrips.,  ed.  a  J.  A.  Fabricio  (Hamburg,  1 719,  4to); 
Lipsius  Bibliotheca  Xummaria,  etc.  (Leipsic,  1801,2 
vols.);  but  a  work  is  yet  wanting  which  shall  give  a 
full  view  of  the  actual  state  of  the  science. — See  also 
Finkerton's  Essay  on  Mcdalt  (2  vols.,  8vo,  London, 
1789) ;  Evelyn's  NumismaJa  (folio,  1697} ;  and  Addi- 
son's Dialogues  on  ancient  Medals  (London,  1726). 

NUNCIOS  ;  the  persons  sent  by  the  pope  on  fo- 
reign missions  which  concern  ecclesiastical  affairs. 
(See  Legate).  The  Roman  bishops  had  agents  at  the 
court  of  the  emperors  from  the  fourth  century,  under 
the  name  of  apocrisiarii  and  responsales.  It  was  not 
nil  the  ninth  century,  that  the  increasing  power  of  the 
pope  occasioned  extraordinary  missions  of  legates  to 
provincial  synods  and  foreign  courts,  when  subjects 
of  great  importance  were  to  be  considered.  In  the 
eleventh  century,  Nicholas  II.  and  Alexander  II. 
sent  such  representatives  ad  visitandas  provindas,  to 
root  out  heresies,  with  unlimited  power — a  measure 
of  which  Gregory  VII.  and  his  successors,  of  course, 
eagerly  availed  themselves.  The  legates  presided  at 
the  synods  which  they  convoked,  and  decided  in  the 
most  important  ecclesiastical  affairs.  Many  bishops 
procured  the  office  of  legate  for  themselves,  in  order 
to  prevent  the  entrance  of  foreign  legates  into  their 
dioceses ;  but  neither  this  precaution,  nor  the  open 
resistance  of  the  German  bishops,  could  prevent  the 
inroads  of  papal  power.  England  freed  herself  from 
this  intrusion  by  laving  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury declared  per  pet  on!  legate  in  the  twelfth  century, 
and  Philip  the  Fair,  king  of  France,  even  dared  to 
arrest  a  papal  legate,  in  the  fourteenth  century.  The 
German  bishops  had  succeeded,  down  to  the  fifteenth 
century,  in  preventing  the  establishment  of  perma- 
nent legates,  and  their  tribunals  ;  but,  when  die  re- 
formation-pressed  the  German  Catholic  church  ex 
tremely  hard,  the  pojie  succeeded  in  introducing  them . 
I  Thus  originated  four  permanent  nuntiaturtr,  with 
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archiepiscopal  privileges,  at  Vienna,  Cologne,  Lu- 
cerne, and  Brussels ;  and,  in  spite  of  the  struggles  of 
the  clergy,  Pius  VI.  even  established  a  new  one  at 
Munich,  in  1785.  Joseph  II.,  October  12,  1785, 
denied  the  right  of  the  nuncios  to  jurisdiction  in  ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  and  the  archbishops  of  Mayence, 
Treves,  Cologne,  and  Saltburg,  agreed,  at  the  con- 
gress of  Ems,  to  limit  the  popes  to  the  privileges 
which  they  bad  enjoyed  in  the  first  centuries  over 
foreign  dioceses.  But  the  elector  of  Bavaria  sup- 
ported the  nuncio  Zoglio,  and  the  party  of  the  nuncio, 
at  Brussels,  who  had  been  at  first,  driven  away,  was 
victorious  during  the  troubles  in  the  Netherlands, 
excited  by  the  measures  of  the  emperor  Joseph; 
and,  in  Germany,  the  bishops  of  Wunburg,  Spire, 
Hildesheim,  and  Liege,  formed  a  party  opposed  to 
the  above-mentioned  archbishops.  Joseph  11.  could 
no  longer  support  the  latter,  on  account  of  the  dis- 
satisfaction of  his  own  subjects,  and,  after  his  death, 
in  1790,  the  old  state  of  tilings  was  restored,  and  the 
power  of  the  pope  became  firmer  than  before,  until 
the  French  revolution  changed  the  face  of  Europe. 
At  present,  the  nuncios  at  Munich  and  Vienna  can 
do  nothing  without  the  consent  of  the  courts,  and,  in 
Austriarevery  clergyman  is  prohibited  from  transact- 
ing business  with  the  pope  through  his  nuncio. 
The  nuncio  in  Lucerne,  restored  in  1803,  enjoys  the 
greatest  remains  of  a  power  incompatible  with  the 
advancement  of  civilisation.    See  Intetnuntiu$. 

NUNIA  ;  a  village  of  Irak  Arabi,  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Tigris,  opposite  to  Mosul ;  supposed  to  be  on 
the  site  of  the  ancient  Nineveh.  Here  are  mounds 
similar  to  those  of  Babylon.  The  first  is  about  a 
mile  from  Mosul,  and  is  nearly  a  mile  in  circuit. 
The  second,  considerably  higher,  but  less  extensive, 
is  crowned  by  a  building  with  a  cupola,  and  is  said 
to  be  the  tomb  of  the  prophet  Jonah,  and  is  visited 
by  the  Jews  as  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  Similar 
mounds  may  be  traced  farther  up  lor  several  miles. 

NTJNS,    See  Monasteries. 

NUOVO  (Italian  for  new)  appears  in  many  geo- 
graphical names. 

NUREMBERG,  formerly  a  free  imperial  city  of 
Germany,  famous,  in  the  middle  ages,  for  its  extensive 
commerce,  situated  in  the  ancient  circle  of  Franconia, 
was  given  to  Bavaria  by  the  act  of  the  German  con- 
federacy, and  taken  possession  of  September  15, 
1806.  It  had.  in  1822,  31,660  inhabitants  within  the 
walls  s  the  suburbs  contain  5770.  The  small  river 
Pegnils  divides  the  city  into  two  parts  ;  Ion.  11°  4' 
23^  E. ;  lat  49°  20'  55"  N.  The  inhabitants  are 
mostly  Lutherans.  Like  Fisa  (though  not  to  the 
same  degree),  Nuremberg  is  distinguished  for  traces 
of  ages  long  gone  by — monuments,  churches,  houses, 
which  remind  the  beholder  of  ancient  times,  and  ren- 
der it,  for  every  lover  of  history,  and  particularly  for 
every  German,  a  peculiarly  interesting  place.  The 
ancient  castle,  on  a  hill,  contains  the  public  gallery 
of  pictures,  with  many  paintings  on  glass.  The  city 
hall,  275  (German)  feet  long,  is  a  famous  building, 
in  which  many  pictures  of  Albert  Durer  are  still  pre- 
served. The  tiolhic  church  of  St  Lawrence,  the 
beautiful  church  of  St  Sebaldus,  with  the  exquisite 
bronie  cenotaph,  the  church  of  St  James,  and  the 
restored  church  of  St  Giles,  the  arsenal,  and  other 
buildings,  are  ornaments  to  the  city.  The  library  of 
the  city  is  cone  iderable ;  the  high  school  good.  It 
has  a  polytechnic  school,  a  conservatory  or  antiqui- 
ties and  Nuremberg  works  of  arts,  and  an  academy 
of  fine  arts.  Before  the  passage  to  the  East  Indies 
round  the  cape  of  Good  Hope  was  discovered,  Nurem- 
berg was  one  of  the  greatest  commercial  places  in  the 
world,  as  it  was  the  great  mart  of  the  produce  of  the 
East,  coming  from  Italy,  and  going  to  the  north 
Hut  the  cliange  in  the  commercial  world,  the  devas 


tations  of  the  thirty  years'  war,  and  the  antiquated 
institutions  of  the  city,  put  a  stop  to  her  prosperity. 
Yet  the  manufactures  of  the  place  are  still  very  con- 
siderable :  it  manufactures  brass,  steel,  and  iron  wire 
and  wares,  looking-glasses, musical  instruments,  maps, 
engravings,  &c.  The  toys  made  here  go  to  all  parts 
of  the  world,  as  the  frugal  habits  and  great  industry 
of  the  inhabitant-,  assisted  even  by  young  children, 
enable  tbem  to  make  them  very  cheap.  The  income 
of  this  once  imperial  city  is  valued  at  800,000  florins. 
She  possessed  a  territory  of  about  490  square  miles, 
with  40,000  inhabitants.  Information  respecting  her 
former  history  and  works  of  art  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Nilrnbergischts  Tatcfumbuch  (2  vols.,  1821  and  1822), 
of  which  Der  Sammler  fiir  Kunst  und  Alterthum 
(1824  et  seq.,  with  engravings)  is  a  continuation. 
The  society  of  artists  and  friends  of  the  arts  are 
publishing  a  work  called  Die  NUrnberger  Kiinstler, 

{eschildtrt  nach  ihrem  Leben  und  fVirkcn  — Nurem- 
erg  gingerbread  is  famous  among  the  boys  and  girls 
of  Germany. 

NUTATION  (from  the  Latin  nutatio)  of  the  axis 
of  the  earth.  In  the  article  Precession  of  the  Equi- 
noxes, the  reasons  are  given  why  the  axis  of  the 
globe  undergoes  annually  a  change  of  position  of 
about  50",  on  account  of  the  irregularity  in  the 
attractions  of  the  sun  and  moon,  occasioned  by  the. 
spheroidal  form  of  the  earth.  Of  these  50",  30  ' ,  oil 
an  average,  are  referrible  to  the  attraction  of  the 
moon.  But  she  cannot  produce  this  effect  regularly, 
on  account  of  her  owu  change  of  position;  and  there 
result  from  these  changes  not  only  inequalities  in  the 
quantity  of  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes,  but  also 
a  small  motion  or  nutation  in  the  axis  of  the  earth,  or 
in  the  plane  of  the  equator,  in  consequence  of  which 
the  stars  appear  sometimes  to  approach  the  equator, 
at  other  times  to  recede  from  it,  varying  from  theit 
mean  place  about  nine  seconds  and  a  half.  This  ap- 
parent change  in  the  declination  of  the  stars  was  first 
discovered  by  observation  by  Kradley,  and  the  phy- 
sical causes  of  it  were  explained  by  D'Alembert  and 
others.  It  is  obvious  that  a  change  in  the  position  of 
the  moon  towards  the  earth  must  produce  a  change 
in  the  attraction  of  the  moon  upon  the  spheroidal 
part  of  the  earth.  Now,  this  position  is  affected 
considerably  by  the  change  in  the  situation  of  the 
moon's  nodes,  which  are  subjected  to  an  an- 
nual motion  of  about  18°,  completing  a  revolution 
round  the  heavens  in  about  eighteen  or  nineteen 
years.  In  consequence  of  Uiis,  the  position  of 
the  moon's  orbit  to  the  equator  can  vary  10",  and 
the  change  in  the  attraction  of  the  moon  on  the 
spheroidal  part  of  the  earth,  arisiug  from  this 
change  of  inclination,  produces  the  nutation  of  9$ 
seconds,  the  period  of  which  is  about  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years.  The  precession  and  nutation  alter 
the  right  ascensions,  declinations,  and  longitudes  of 
the  heavenly  bodies  ;  the  latitudes  remain  unchanged. 
D'Alembert  (in  his  Recherche*  sur  la  Precession  des 
Equinoxes  et  sur  la  Xutation  (Paris,  1749,  4to)  and 
Laplace  (Mfcanique  Celeste)  have  succeeded,  by 
analysis,  in  reducing  all  these  intricate  phenomenu 
to  the  law  of  gravity  with  the  most  complete  success, 
and  the  corrections,  calculated  thereupon,  and  con- 
tained in  the  astronomical  tables,  agree  most  perfectly 
with  olwervations. 

NUTG ALLS.  See  Gall,  Gall  Fly,  and  Gallic 
Acid. 

NUTHATCH  (sitta,  Lin  );  a  genus  of  birds  some- 
what allied  in  their  habits  to  tlte  woodpeckers.  They 
are  distinguished  ns  follows:— Bill  moderate,  very 
hard,  conic-subulate,  subrounded,  a  little  compressed, 
straight,  edges  sharp,  mandibles  equal,  lower  usually 
having  a  small  angle ;  nostrils  basal,  orbicular,  open, 
half  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  covered  by  bristly 
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feathers ;  tongue  short,  cartilaginous,  bony,  and 
jagged  at  tip ;  fret  robust,  hind-toe  elongated ;  wing* 
moderate ;  tail  rather  short,  having  twelve  feathers, 
rounded  at  tip.  The  sexes  are  similar,  and  the  young 
differ  but  little  from  the  adults.  These  birds  are 
found  in  all  cold  and  temperate  climates.  They  tiro 
generally  solitary,  live  in  woods,  climbing  the  trunks 
and  branches  of  trees  in  pursuit  of  insects,  which  nre 
their  principal  food,  though,  when  these  are  scarce, 
they  will  eat  nuts  and  fruit.  It  is  from  their  ability 
in  cracking  nuts  that  they  have  obtained  their  various 

NUTMEG.  The  use  of  this  fruit  for  culinary 
purposes  is  well  known,  and  is  now  every  where  fami- 
liar throughout  the  civilised  world.  With  the  East 
Indians  it  is,  besides,  employed  as  a  masticatory.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  to  have  been  very  anciently 
known,  at  least  among  Europeans ;  for  the  (J reeks 
and  Romans  have  left  no  account  of  it.  and  it  is  first 
mentioned  by  the  early  Arabian  writers. 

The  tree  (the  myristica  motchata  of  botanists)  is  a 
native  of  the  Molucca  islands,  ami  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  foliage.  It  attains  the  height  of 
about  thirty  feet,  and  the  branches  are  disposed  four 
or  five  together,  almost  in  whorls,  forming  a  rounded 
and  very  dense  summit.  The  leaves  are  alternate, 
petiolate,  smooth,  oval- lanceolate,  of  a  fine  green 
<*olour  above,  and  paler  beneath.  The  flowers  are 
dioecious,  small,  yellowish,  and  inconspicuous.  The 
fruit  is  a  drupe,  about  as  large  as  a  peach,  smooth 
externally,  and  yellow  when  it  arrives  at  maturity: 
the  outer  envelop  is  fleshy,  and  opens  at  the  summit 
into  two  valves,  disclosing  the  scarlet  mace,  which 
forms  the  second  envelop:  the  mace  is  a  fleshy, 
fibrous  membrane,  having  a  reticulated  appearance, 
which  turns  yellow  with  age,  and  becomes  brittle 
when  dry :  the  third  envelop  is  thin,  hard,  and 
blackish-brown:  the  nut,  or,  more  properly,  kernel, 
consists  of  a  very  firm,  white,  oily  substance,  pene- 
trated with  numerous  irregular  branching  veins.  The 
tree  constantly  bears  flowers  and  fruits  of  all  ages, 
and  its  leaves  fall  so  insensibly  that  the  loss  is  not 
perceived.  About  nine  months  are  required  to  bring 
the  fruit  to  maturity.  Mace  is  verv  commonly  em- 
ployed as  a  culinary  spice,  and  resembles  the  nutmeg 
in  taste  and  odour,  but  is  more  pungent  and  bitter. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Dutch  had  the  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  in  nutmegs ;  but,  about  the  year  1770, 
it  was  introduced  into  the  Isle  of  France,  and  thence 
passed  into  Surinam,  the  West  Indies,  and  oilier  parts 
of  tropical  America. 

NUTRITION.  See  Aliment,  Chyme,  and  Dy$. 
j»p$ia. 

NUX  VOMICA  {strychnin  nu*  vomica);  an  East 
Indian  tree  of  moderate  sise,  belonging  to  the  natural 
family  apocine*.  All  parts  of  the  plant  are  bitter, 
but  not  milky.  The  leaves  are  opposite  ami  entire; 
the  corolla  monopetalous  and  tubular,  surrounding 
five  stamens  and  a  single  style.  The  fruit  is  globular, 
about  as  large  as  an  orange,  and  contains  several 
seeds.  These  seeds  are  circular,  flat,  with  a  promi- 
nence in  the  middle  on  both  sides,  of  a  gray  colour, 
and  covered  with  a  woolly  substance,  but,  internally, 
hard  and  horny.  They  have  been  long  known  in 
commerce  under  the  name  of  vomic  nut*,  and  it  has 
been  pretended  that  they  may  be  taken  by  men  with 
impunity,  although  an  exceedingly  violent  poison  to 
other  animals.  Experience  has  not  borne  out  this 
assertion,  and  it  is  now  generally  rejected  from  the 
materia  medica  as  a  defeterious  drug.  The  seeds 
are,  however,  employed  in  the  distillation  of  ardent 
spirits  in  many  places,  and  are  frequently  used  for 
poisoning  noxious  animals. 


-NYSTADT. 

NY  (Danish  and  Swedish  for  nrw)  appears  in 
many  geographical  names,  as  Syiatut  ^Newland). 

NYEVRE;  a  department  of  France.  See  Depart- 
ment. 

NYL-GHAU,  (Antihpe  pieta).  in  aoology ;  aa 
animal  brought  from  the  East  Indies,  and  described 
for  the  first  time  by  doctor  Hunter.  In  site  it  seems 
to  be  a  mean  between  black  cattle  and  deer,  and  in 
its  form  there  is  a  mixture  of  resemblance  to  both. 
Its  body,  horns,  ami  tail  are  not  unlike  those  of  a 
bull,  and  the  head,  neck  and  legs  are  very  like  time 
of  a  deer.  TJie  colour,  hi  general,  is  a>.li  or  gray. 
The  height  of  the  back  is  about  four  feet,  and  the 
trunk,  from  the  root  of  the  neck  to  the  pendulous 
tail,  is  about  the  same  length :  the  horns  are  seven 
inches  long,  and  of  a  triangular  shape.  It  eats  oats, 
is  fond  of  grass  and  hay,  and  still  more  so  of  wheat 
bread.  It  is  vicious  and  fierce  in  the  rutting  season, 
but  at  otiier  times  tame  and  gentle.  The  female 
differs  much  from  the  male,  is  shorter  and  smaller, 
resembles  the  deer,  and  has  no  horns.  The  young 
nyl  ghau  is  like  a  fawn. 

•  NY'MPR,  in  natural  history;  another  name  for 
the  pupa  cArysalit,  or  aurelia ;  the  second  stale  of 
an  insect  passing  into  its  perfect  form. 

NYMPHS;  youthful  demi-podiJpsses  of  t lie  Greeks. 
Begotten  by  Oceanus,  or  by  Jupiter  and  others,  widi 
his  daughters  (Ocean ides),  they  preserve  and  nourish 
the  woods,  rivers,  springs,  and  mountains.  They  are 
therefore  distinguished  according  to  their  offices,  as 
Leimoniades,  for  example,  nymphs  of  the  meadows; 
Dryades,  or  Hamadryades,  wood-nymphs ;  Oreades, 
or  Orestiades,  mountain-nymphs  :  these,  dressed 
lightly,  as  huntresses,  were  the  companions  of  Diana: 
there  were  also  Naiades,  who  presided  over  fountains, 
Potamides,  over  rivers,  Lunniades,  over  lakes.  Ne- 
reides, over  seas,  Napasss,  over  vales,  &c.  They 
were  also  named  from  the  places  where  they  dwelt— 
Dodonian,  Corycian,  Nysaean,  Dictaean,  Nysiades, 
&c,  for  example.  They  are  all  females,  holding  a 
middle  station  between  gods  and  mortals,  and,  with- 
out being  immortal,  they  yet  live  longer  than  is  per- 
mitted to  man.  The  crow,  says  Hesiod,  lives  nine 
times  longer  than  a  mnn,  the  stag  four  times  longer 
than  the  crow,  the  raven  three  times  longer  tlian  the 
stag,  the  phoenix  nine  times  longer  than  the  raven,  ami 
the  nymphs  nine  times  longer  than  the  last.  At  their 
death,  the  substance  which  they  hare  supplied  with 
nourishing  moisture  perishes  also.  This  first  notion 
of  nourishment,  which  is  supposed  in  the  very  idea  of 
a  nymph,  seems  to  have  given  origin  to  the  second 
representation  of  them  as  nurses  of  young  children 
intrusted  to  their  care.  Thus  they  are  said  to  have 
educated  Bacchus,  vEneas,  and  even  Jupiter.  Their 
occupations  and  diversions  are  hunting,  dancing,  and 
female  labours,  to  perform  which,  they  sometimes  as- 
semble in  grottoes.  Like  other  spirits  of  the  ele- 
ments, they  possess  the  power  of  divination.  Tlte 
fountains  of  certain  Naiades,  moreover,  possess  the 
gill  of  inspiration.  The  poets  and  artists  of  anti- 
quity represent  them  In  the  beauty  of  youth,  clothed 
in  light  garments,  sometimes  in  company  with  Diana, 
and  sometimes  dancing  with  Venus  and  the  fawns. 
The  nymphs  of  the  water  are  often  represented  merely 
with  an  urn  or  pitcher.  From  the  great  consequence 
which  nymphs  possess  as  local  goddesses,  frequent 
sarrifires  are  offered  to  them.  Oil,  milk,  sheep* 
lambs,  goats,  wine,  and  flowers,  were  sacrificed  to 
them.  The  nympha*  (splendid  bouses  near  bullis) 
were  also  sacred  to  them. 

NYSTADT,  Pkacb  or,  September  10,  1721.  See 
Xorthcrn  War. 
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O ;  the  fourth  Towel  and  the  fifteenth  letter  in  the 
Knqlish  alphabet,  pronounced  by  pointing  the  lips, 
aud  forming  an  opening  resembling  the  letter  itself: 
the  (so  called)  open  o  is  pronounced  with  less  pointed 
tips.  In  proportion  as  the  lips  are  more  opened,  the 
sound  passes  over  into  that  of  a  (pronounced  as  in 
father, .)  In  proportion  as  they  are  less  pointed,  yet 
remain  projected,  the  sound  passes  over  into  that  of 
« ;  a  consequence  of  winch  is,  that  o,  in  various  dia- 
lects, passes  over  into  a  and  u,  also  into  e  (pronounced 
as  in  met.)  The  English  language  designates  not  less 
i lun i  four  sounds  by  the  character  o,  exemplified  in 
the  words  no,  move,  nor,  not,  whilst  there  exist,  on 
the  other  hand,  other  ways  of  denoting  some  of  these 
sounds,  as  au,  eau.  The  French  indicate  the  sound 
o  (pronounced  as  in  no),  by  various  signs.  In  Ger- 
man, there  is  only  a  long  and  a  short  o,  and  no  way 
of  designating  these  sounds,  but  by  the  letter  itself; 
in  Italian,  an  open  and  a  close  o.  The  case  is  very 
similar  with  the  other  languages  of  western  Europe. 
The  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  bad  two  different 
signs  for  the  long  and  the  short  o,  the  •  {omicron,  or 
short  o)  and  m  {omega,  the  long  o;  see  Omega.)  In 
the  article  A,  it  was  said  that  a  (as  in  father)  was 
us-ed  more  than  any  other  letter  to  express  various 
and  even  opposite  emotions.  The  use  of  o  is  next  in 
frequency  to  that  of  a:  it  is  used  particularly  to  ex- 
press admiration,  warning,  pity,  imploring ;  and,  in 
general,  as  introductory  to  language  expressive  of 
great  emotion.  In  all  languages,  the  interjection  0 
b  to  be  found ;  in  Greek.  I,  ii> ;  in  Latin,  0  oh.  0 ! 
and  oh !  are  the  common  forms  in  modern  languages. 
The  Romans  change  the  Greek  syllable  ot  into  us; 
and  the  Italians  again  made  of  us  and  urn,  o  (see  the 
article  M) ;  bonus,  for  instance,  they  made  bono:  the 
same  change  often  takes  place  in  Spanish. 

O  in  inscriptions  signifies  optimus ;  as,  /.,  or  D. 
O.  hi.,  Jovi,  or  Deo  Optimo  Maximo,  the  frequent  in- 
scription on  temples  ;  O.  P.,  optbno  principi.  O also 
it,  on  many  coins,  the  initial  of  places  and  persons. 

O  is  the  name  given  to  the  nine  anthems  which  are 
sung  in  the  Catholic  church  nine  days  before  Christ- 
mas. 

O,  with  an  apostrophe  after  it,  signifies  son,  in  Irish 
proper  names  ;  as,  O'Connetl  (the  son  of  Connell),  like 
the  prefix  Mac. 

In  French  geography,  O  stands  for  ouest,  that  is, 
utest ;  in  German,  for  osi,  that  is,  east. 

In  masonry  it  is  used  for  Orient. 

As  a  numeral,  it  signified  70  with  the  Greeks ;  and 
in  middle  Latin,  it  signified  II  ;  with  a  dash  over  it, 
1 1  /XX),  according  to  the  verse, 

O  Itwrum  tfcttat  qui  nunc  extat  tinttecinrtu*. 

O,  in  several  words  of  the  Northern  languages,  has 
the  force  of  the  Greek  a  {privative),  hav  ing  originated 
from  the  negative  syllable  un,  as  otrogen  (in  Swedish), 
faithless;  osmaklig,  tasteless. 

O,  in  Hungarian,  signifies  old,  which  is  added  to 
many  geographical  names,  in  contradistinction  to  ui 
(new). 

OAK  (fuerats).  Among  the  most  useful  of  the 
productions  of  temperate  climates  are  the  different 
species  of  oak,  truly  the  pride  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, to  which  part  of  the  globe  they  arc  almost 
exclusively  confined,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  on 


the  mountainous  parts  of  the  equatorial  regions.  They 
are  shrubs,  or  trees,  many  of  them  of  the  largest 
sise.  More  than  eighty  species  are  known.  This 
genus  belongs  to  the  natural  family  ameutaceeg.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  simple,  either  entire,  or,  more 
commonly,  incised,  or  lobed.  The  flowers  are  mo- 
ncpcious,  inconspicuous,  and  the  sterile  ones  are  dis- 
posed in  loose  amenta.  The  fruit  consists  of  an  ovoid 
nut,  included  at  base  by  the  cup-shaped,  persistent 
involucrum.  The  common  European  oak  {Q.  robur) 
is  a  tree  of  the  first  consequence,  on  account  of  the 
qualities  of  its  wood.  It  attains  the  height  of  from 
00  to  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  six  to  twelve,  or  more, 
in  circumference.  The  wood  is  superior  in  solidity 
and  durability  to  any  other  in  Europe,  and  is  employed 
for  a  vast  variety  of  purposes,  and,  above  all,  fur  ship- 
building ;  indeed,  it  is  the  chief  reliance  of  the  Eu- 
ropean navies.  Before  the  introduction  of  mahogany, 
it  was  very  generally  used  for  furniture,  and,  besides, 
furnishes  the  best  fuel.  Except  in  the  north  of  Rus- 
sia, the  bark  is  exclusively  employed,  throughout 
Europe,  for  tanning ;  and  that  from  die  small  branches 
is  preferred,  because  the  epidermis  is  thinner,  and  the 
cellular  integument,  which  contains  the  tannin,  is 
more  abundant.  In  ancient  times,  the  acorns  formed 
an  important  article  of  nutriment  to  some  of  the 
northern  nations,  and,  among  others,  to  the  former 
inhabitants  of  Great  Britain. 

OAKUM  ;  file  substance  into  which  old  ropes  are 
reduced  when  they  are  untwisted,  loosened,  and  drawn 
asunder.  It  is  principally  used  in  calking  the  seams, 
tree-nails,  and  bends  of  a  ship,  for  stopping  or  pre- 
venting leaks. 

OAR  ;  a  long  piece  of  timber,  flat  at  one  end,  and 
round  or  square  at  the  other,  used  to  make  a  vessel 
advance  upon  the  water.  The  flat  part,  which  is 
dipped  into  the  water,  is  called  the  blade,  and  that 
which  is  within  the  board  is  termed  the  loom,  whose 
extremity,  being  small  enough  to  be  grasped  by  the 
rowers,  is  called  the  handle.  To  push  the  boat  or 
vessel  forwards  by  means  of  this  instrument,  the  row. 
era  turn  their  backs  forwards,  and,  dipping  the  blade 
of  the  onr  in  the  water,  pull  the  handle  forward,  so 
that  the  hlade.ot  the  same  time,  may  move  aft  in  the 
water.  But  since  the  blade  cannot  be  so  moved 
without  striking  the  water,  this  impulsion  is  the  same 
as  if  the  water  were  to  strike  the  blade  from  the 
stem  towards  the  head :  the  vessel  is  therefore,  neces- 
sarily moved  according  to  the  direction.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  she  will  advance  with  the  greater  rapi- 
dity, by  as  much  as  the  oar  strikes  the  water  more 
forcibly  ;  consequently,  an  oar  acts  upon  the  side  of 
a  boat  or  vessel  like  a  lever  of  the  second  class, 
whose  fulcrum  is  the  station  upon  which  the  oar  rests 
ou  the  boat's  gunwale. 

OASIS  {Coptic,  an  inhabited  place);  a  fertile  spot, 
situated  in  the  midst  of  the  uninhabitable  deserts  of 
northern  Africa:  the  name  is  also  applied  to  a  clus- 
ter of  verdant  spots.  They  serve  as  stopping- places 
for  the  caravans,  and  often  contain  villages.  In  the 
desert  of  Sahara  there  are  thirty-two  of  these  regions 
which  contain  fountains,  and  date,  and  palm-trees : 
twenty  of  them  are  inhabited.  Those  of  the  Libyan 
desert  are  the  following  : — the  Great  Oasis,  of  which 
the  principal  town  is  El  Kargeh ;  it  consists  of  a 
number  of  insulated  spots,  extending,  for  abont  a 
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hundred  mites,  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  Nile ;  it  is 
the  first  stage  of  the  Darfour  caravan,  and  it  coutains 
interesting  ruins : — the  LitUe  Oasis,  or  Uiat  of  El 
Wah,  or  El  Kassar,  of  which  the  best  account  has 
been  given  by  Belioni ;  the  Northern  Oasis,  or  that 
«f  Siwah  (29°  12*  N. ;  Ion.  2(5°  6'  E.),  inliahited  by  a 
population  of  about  8000  souls,  and  supposed  by  some 
10  contain  the  ruins  uf  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Amnion : 
—the  Western  Oasis  (lat.  20°  N.),  first  visited  by  Ed- 
mondstone  in  1819,  is  composed  of  twelve  villages.— 
See  his  Journey  to  the  Oases  of  Upper  Egypt  (Lon- 
don, 1823) see  also  the  Travels  of  Browne,  Henni- 
ker,  and  Caillaud. 

OAT  (avena).  The  species  most  commonly  culti- 
vated is  the  A.  saliva,  a  gnus,  bearing  a  few  large 
flowers,  which  are  disposed  in  a  loose  panicle,  fre- 
quently inclined  in  one  directiou.  The  calyx  consists 
of  two  valves,  enclosing  several  florets,  tearing  on 
their  outer  valves  a  twisted  awn.  The  seed  is  oblong 
and  pointed  at  each  extremity.  Another  species,  the 
naked  oat  (A.  nuda),  differing  only  in  not  having  the 
seed  adherent  to  the  floral  valves,  and  perhaps  only 
a  variety,  is  also  frequently  cultivated.  The  native 
<*ountry  of  these  two  species,  like  that  of  our  other 
cultivated  grains,  is  entirely  unknown.  They  suc- 
ceed only  in  cold  and  moist  climates,  and  the  seed  is 
employed  indifferently  for  the  same  purposes.  The 
meal  is  nutritious,  and,  in  some  countries,  forms  an 
important  article  of  food ;  the  bread  made  of  it  is  of 
a  good  quality,  and  is  extensively  used  in  Scotland. 
Beer  is  innde  from  this  grain  in  Britain  and  Poland; 
and  it  is,  besides,  distilled  to  procure  ardent  spirits. 
Oats  are  the  best  food  for  horses,  and  for  this  pur- 
pose are  principally  cultivated.  They  are  also  re- 
commended as  a  good  winter  fodder  for  sheep,  a 
handful  to  be  given  daily. 

OATES,  Titus.  Tlus  infamous  character  was 
bora  about  1619.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Anabaptist 
preacher,  and  was  educated  at  Mercliant  Tailors' 
school,  wltence  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and  after- 
wards took  orders.  In  1677,  he  pretended  a  conver- 
sion to  Uie  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  was  ad- 
mitted into  the  society  of  Jesuits ;  but  suhse- 
quenlly  declared  himself  a  Protestant,  and,  in  con- 
junction with  one  doctor  Tonge,  gave  information  of 
a  pretended  popish  plot,  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Protestant  religion,  and  falsely  accused  the  Catholic 
lords  Petre,  Powis,  Bellasis,  Arundel  of  Wardour, 
and  other  persons  of  quality,  of  being  concerned  in 
Uie  conspiracy,  several  of  whom,  including  lord  Staf- 
ford, were  executed.  Such  was  the  credulity  of  the 
limes,  that  he  was  rewarded  with  u  pension  of  £l 200 
per  annum,  and  lodged,  for  safely,  at  the  palace  of 
Whitehall.  On  the  accession  of  James  II.,  however, 
he  was  thrown  into  prison,  and  indicted  for  perjury  ; 
and,  being  convicted,  was  sentenced  to  stand  in  the 
pillory  five  times  a  year  during  his  life,  and  to  be 
whipped  from  Aldgate  to  Newgate,  and  thence  to 
Tyburn ;  the  last  pnrt  of  which  sentence  was  exe- 
cuted with  great  severity.  At  Uie  revolution,  the 
current  of  popular  prejudice  again  setting  in  in  his 
favour,  he  was  rewurded  with  a  pension  of  .£1000 
per  annum.  In  161)8,  he  sought  to  be  restored  to 
the  congregation  of  Anahuptisl*,  to  which  he  had 
at  first  belonged  ;  but  in  the  course  of  a  few  months 
lie  was  excluded,  as  a  hypocrite  mid  disorderly  per- 
son. He  died  in  1705.  In  early  life,  he  hnd  been 
chaplain  on  board  the  fleet,  from  which  he  was  dis- 
missed f»w  unnatural  practices.    See  Popish  Plot. 

OATH  (in  Latin,  jutjurandum,  jurtimentinn) ;  a 
solemn  assertion  or  promise,  with  die  invocation  of 
God  to  be  a  witness  of  live  truth  of  what  we  say  ; 
hence  the  end  of  the  judicial  oath— "  So  help  uie 
G. ni."  Such  an  invocation  is  of  very  early  origin,  it 
U'iiig  the  most  natural  aud  solemn  confirmation  of 


the  truth  of  what  is  said.  Some  sects  consider  oaths 
altogether  as  a  violation  of  the  command  of  (.  hrist, 
"  Swear  not  at  all ;"  but  this  is  not  Uie  proper  place 
to  discuss  that  point ;  the  reader  will  find  it  treated 
in  many  works  on  moral  philosophy,  for  instance, 
Paley's.  Such  a  solemn  invocation,  however,  should 
obviously  be  reserved  for  important  occasions.  The 
custom  house  oaths,  so  numerous  in  Britain,  can 
hardly  fail  to  diminish  Uie  character  of  sacredness 
and  obligation  belonging  to  such  a  promise. 

The  obligation  or  an  oaUi  is  variously  considered 
by  different  religions  and  sects :  some  consider  oaths 
binding  even  if  Uie  promise  lie,  in  itself,  criminal,  or 
has  been  extorted  by  extreme  fear.  The  Greeks 
<-nnnected  the  idea  of  awful  solemnity  wiUi  an  oath. 
In  the  middle  ages,  oaUis  were  enormously  abused, 
and,  at  Uie  same  time,  most  superstitiously  observed. 
In  that  period,  oaths  were  often  obtained  by  fraud,  and 
Uie  promiser,  nevertheless,  considered  himself  abso- 
lutely bound  by  them.  William  Uie  Conqueror, 
when  he  made  his  prisoner  Harold  swear  to  aid  him 
in  ascending  the  throne  of  England,  "  secretly  con- 
veyeil  under  Uie  altar,  on  which  Harold  agreed 
to  swear,  the  reliques  of  some  of  the  most  re- 
vered martyrs ;  and,  when  Harold  had  taken  Uie 
oaUi,  he  showed  him  Uie  reliques,  and  admonished 
him  to  observe,  religiously,  an  engagement,  which 
had  been  ratified  by  so  tremendous  a  sanction."— 
Hume,  vol.  i. 

The  pope  is  believed,  by  Uie  Catholics,  to  Itave 
auUiority  to  absolve  from  the  obligation  of  an  «kii)i  ; 
and  this  is  a  natural  cousequence  of  Uie  papal  attri- 
butes. In  the  middle  ages,  this  gave  him  a  fearful 
power. 

In  civil  law.  oaths  are  divided  into  two  classes: 
1.  oaths  by  which  something  is  asserted  as  true 
{juramentum  atsertorinm),  either  liecause  we  know 
it  from  our  own  observation  {juramentum  eeri/atis), 
or  because  we  consider  it  true  after  full  investiga- 
lion,  or,  at  least,  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  fact 
(juramentum  credutitatis  seu  ignorantite).  Most 
oaths,  in  the  forms  of  judicial  process,  arc  juramenta 
assertoria ;  for  instance,  Uie  oaUi  of  a  party  that  lie 
has  good  cause  to  ask  a  delay  of  trial ;  also  the  oath 
offered  by  one  party  to  the  <»Uier.  for  the  settlement 
of  a  fact  in  dispute  {juramentum  detatum)  ;  and  the 
oath  of  valuation,  by  which  a  party  asserts  that  be 
estimates  the  damage  which  he  has  suffered  at  such 
a  rate.  2.  Tlie  second  class  of  oaths  are  Uie  jura 
menta  promissoria,  by  which  we  promise  something  : 
such  are  the  oaUis  of  princes  to  rule  constitutionally, 
or  to  protect  such  a  sect  or  interest,  &c.;  Uie  oath  of 
allegiance  ;  the  oath  of  office  ;  Uie  oath  of  witnesses, 
if  Uiey  take  an  oath  before  testifying.  Oaths  to  per- 
form illegal  acts  do  not  bind,  nor  do  they  excuse  the 
performance  of  the  act  Perjury  is  Uie  wilful  viola- 
tion of  an  oath  administered  by  a  lawful  auUiority  to 
a  witness  in  a  judicial  proceeding.  The  breach  of  a 
promissory  oaUi,  whether  public  or  private,  is  not 
punishable  as  perjury. 

OAXACA  ;  formerly,  an  intendancy  In  the  vice- 
royalty  of  New  Spain  ;  at  present,  one  of  Uie  states 
of  Uie  Mefican  confederacy,  comprising  Uie  greater 
part  of  the  isthmus  of  Tehuantepec,  between  the  gulf 
of  Mexico  ami  the  Pacific  ocean.  It  has  Uie  state 
La  Puebla  on  the  west,  that  of  Vera  Cms.  and  Uiat  of 
Tabasco  on  the  east.  The  climate  is  healthy,  and 
Uie  soil  fertile.  The  finest  fruits,  cotton,  sugar, 
indigo,  and  wine,  are  among  the  productions.  The 
mulberry  tree  was  formerly  extensively  cultivated, 
and  silk  was  produced  in  large  quantities ;  but  the 
natives,  exasperated  by  Uie  treatment  of  the  Sj>nn- 
iards,  extirpated  it  Gold  and  silver  abound.  The 
cochineal  plant  thrives  here  lietter  Uian  in  any  other 
port  of  Mexico.   The  capital,  of  Uie  same  name,  a 
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handsome  city,  with  24,000  inhabitants,  sixty-five 
miles  from  the  Pacific,  is  situated  in  a  delightful 
valley.  The  population  of  the  state  is  about  000,000. 

OBADIAH,  or  ABPIAS  ;  one  of  the  twelve 
minor  prophets,  who  foretells  the  speedy  ruin  of  the 
Edomites.  Tlte  time  when  he  lived  is  uncertain. 
Some  have  supposed  him  to  be  the  same  person  as 
tiie  Olmdinh  who  preserved  100  prophets  from  the 
fury  of  Jeiebel ;  but  he  probably  flourished  at  a  much 
later  period. 

OBEAH  ;  a  species  of  witchcraft  practised  among 
the  negroes,  the  apprehension  of  which,  operating 
upon  U»eir  superstitious  fears',  is  frequently  attended 
with  disease  and  death. 

OBELISK  {i&tKirna,  and«73ix»0.  Obelisks  belong 
to  the  oldest  and  most  simple  monuments  of  Egyptian 
architecture,  and  are  high  four-sided  pillars,  dimi- 
nishing as  they  ascend,  and  terminating  in  a  small 
pyramid.  Herodotus  speaks  of  them,  and  Pliny  gives 
a  particular  account  of  them.  The  latter  mentions 
king  Mesphres,  or  M  est  res,  of  Thebes,  as  the  first 
builder  of  obelisks,  but  does  not  give  the  time  ;  nor 
is  this  king  noticed  either  by  Herodotus  or  Diodoms. 
It  is  probable  that  these  monuments  were  first  built 
before  lite  time  of  Moses,  at  least  two  centuries  be- 
fore the  Trojan  war.  There  are  still  several  obelisks 
in  Egypt :  Uiere  is  one  erect,  and  another  fallen,  at 
Alexandria,  between  the  new  city  and  the  light-house; 
one  at  Mutarea,  among  the  ruins  of  old  Heliopolis ; 
one  in  the  territory  of  Fajum,  near  ancient  Arsinoe ; 
eight  or  ten  among  the  ruins  of  Thebes ;  the  two 
finest  at  Luxor,  at  the  entrance  of  the  temple,  &c. 
These  obeli*  Its,  exclusively  of  the  pedestals,  are  mostly 
from  SO  to  100  feet  high,  and  of  a  red  polished  gra- 
nite (sienite) ;  a  few  of  the  later  ones  are  of  white 
marble  and  other  kinds  of  stone.  A  t  their  base,  they 
commonly  occupy  a  space  of  from  four  and  a  half  to 
twelve  fret  square,  and  often  more.  Some  are  adorned 
on  all  sides,  and  some  on  fewer,  with  hieroglyphics 
cut  in  them,  sometimes  to  the  depth  of  two  inches, 
divided  into  little  squares  and  sections,  and  filled  with 
paint :  sometimes  they  are  striped  with  various  co- 
lours. Some  are  entirely  plain,  and  without  hiero- 
glyphics. The  foot  of  the  obelisk  stands  upon  a 
quadrangular  base,  commonly  two  or  three  feet  broad- 
er than  the  obelisk,  with  a  socket,  in  which  it  rests. 
They  were  commonly  hewu  out  of  a  single  stone,  in 
the  quarries  of  Upper  Egypt,  and  brought  on  canals, 
fed  by  the  Nile,  to  the  place  of  their  erection.  Sev- 
ern! learned  men  have  doubted  this,  and  others  have 
sought  to  piove  it ;  but,  according  to  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  there  are  still  to  be  found,  in  Upper  Egypt, 
old  quarries  with  obelisks  already  hewn  out,  or  with 
f/laees  whence  monuments  of  this  form  must  evidently 
have  been  taken.  Of  their  origin  we  know  nothing 
with  certainty.  Perhaps  the  first  images  of  the  gods, 
which,  at  an  early  period,  were  nothing  but  stones  of 
a  pyramidal  form,  gave  occasion  to  them.  Thus  the 
ancient  image  of  Venus,  at  Pnphos,  was  a  pyramid  of 
white  marb!e.  According  to  Herodotus,  they  were 
first  raised  in  honour  of  the  sun,  and  meant  to  repre- 
sent its  rays.  This  is  confirmed  by  their  name  and 
their  form.  They  might  also  have  been  raised  to 
perpetuate  the  memory  of  certain  events,  since  the 
hieroglyphics  contained  the  praises  of  their  gods  and 
their  kings,  or  inscriptions  relating  to  their  religious 
notions.  It  is  not  probable  that  they  were  intended 
tor  sun-dials,  because  their  point  did  not  throw  a  dis- 
tinct shadow.  They  were  afterward*,  however,  used 
for  that  purpose,  ami  bails  were  placed  upon  the 
points  of  some,  as  was  the  case  with  that  which  Au- 
gustus liad  brought  to  Rome,  and  which  he  placed  in 
the  field  of  Mars,  under  the  direction  of  the  astrono- 
mer Maailius,  in  such  a  position  that  it  could  be  used 
for  a  dial.    It  is  well  known  that,  among  the  ancient  | 


Egyptians,  they  made  a  principal  ornament  of  the 
open  squares  and  the  temples,  before  the  large  gates 
of  which  two  or  more  were  commonly  placed.  For 
this  purpose,  they  used  only  obelisks  of  considerable 
height  After  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Persians, 
no  more  were  erected,  and  the  successors  of  Lngus 
adorned  Alexandria  with  the  obelisks  of  the  ancient 
kings.  The  Roman  emperors  carried  several  of  them 
from  Egypt  to  Home,  Aries  and  Constantinople,  most 
of  which  were  nfterwards  overturned,  but  have  been 
put  together  and  replaced  in  modern  times.  Augus- 
tus, for  instance,  had  two  large  obelisks  brought  from 
Heliopolis  to  Rome.  One  ot  thein  we  have  already 
spoken  of.  The  other  stood  upon  the  Spina,  in  the 
Circus  Maxiinus,  and  is  said  to  have  been  the  same 
which  king  Semneserteus  (according  to  Pliny)  erected. 
At  the  sack  of  Rome  by  the  barbarians,  it  was  thrown 
down,  and  remained  broken,  in  three  pieces,  amidst 
the  rubbish,  until,  in  1589,  Sixtns  V.  had  it  restored 
by  the  architect  Domenico  Fonlaua,  and  placed  near 
the  church  Madonna  del  Popolo.  Under  Caligula, 
another  large  obelisk  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to 
Rome,  and  placed  in  the  Circus  Vaticanus.  It  has 
stood,  since  1586,  before  St  Peter's  church:  it  is 
without  hieroglyphics ;  and,  with  the  cross  and  pe- 
destal, measures  126  feet  in  height.  It  is  the  only 
one  in  Rome  which  has  remained  entire.  Its  weight 
is  estimated  at  10,000  cwt.  Claudius  had  two  obe- 
lisks brought  from  Egypt,  which  stood  before  the 
entrance  ot  the  Mausoleum  of  Augustus,  and  one  of 
which  was  restored  in  1567,  and  placed  near  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  Maggiore.  Caracal  la  also 
procured  an  Egyptian  obelisk  for  his  circus,  and  for 
the  Appian  Way.  The  largest  obelisk  (probably 
erected  by  Rameses)  was  placed,  by  the  emperor 
Constantius  II.,  in  the  Circus  Maximusat  Rome.  In 
the  fifth  century  it  was  thrown  down  by  the  barbari- 
ans, and  lay  in  pieces  upon  the  ground,  until  Sixtus 
V.,  in  1588,  had  it  raised  upon  the  square,  before  St 
John's  church  of  the  Lateran,  thence  called  the  La- 
ir ran  obelisk.  It  is  beautifully  adorned  with  sculp- 
ture. I  ts  weight  is  more  than  1 3,000  cwt ;  its  height, 
exclusive  of  the  pedestal,  140  feet ;  with  the  pedes- 
tal, 179.  Several  others  lave  been  erected  by  suc- 
ceeding popes.  The  famous  obelisk,  called  Cleopa- 
tra* Needle,  was  presented  by  the  pacha  of  Egypt  to 
the  king  of  England,  in  1820.  ft  was  erected  in 
Waterloo  place,  in  Loudon — See  Zoega,  he  Origin* 
et  Vtu  GUlitcormu,  etc.  (Rome,  1797.  seq.).  Cham- 
pollion,  Jr.,  has  published,  in  Rome,  copper  plate 
engravings  of  obelisks,  with  his  explanations  of  the 
hieroglyphics.  A.  Fea  has  written  a  history  of  these 
monuments,  with  an  account  of  their  erection,  to  ac- 
company C  ham po! lion's  work. 

OBER  ;  German  for  Vpper,  appearing  in  innu- 
merable German  geographical  names. 

OBERKAMPF,  Christower  Philip;  the  founder 
of  the  manufacture  of  printed  linens  of  Jouy,  and  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  of  Essonne,  in  France.  He 
Mas  born  in  1738,  in  the  territory  of  Anspach,  in 
Germany,  and  was  the  son  of  a  dyer,  who,  after 
exercising  his  occupation  in  several  parts  of  Germany, 
had  taken  op  his  residence  at  Arau,  in  Swiuerland. 
Young  Oberkampf,  having  acquired  the  art  of  mak- 
ing printed  linens,  quitted  his  father  at  the  age  of 
nineteen  ;  and,  two  years  after,  he  commenced,  on  a 
small  scale,  a  manufactory  in  the  valley  of  Jouy.  The 
design  of  the  figures,  the  printing  and  the  dyeing  of 
the  goods,  were  all  performed  by  himself;  and,  in 
spite  of  various  difficulties  with  which  he  was  sur- 
rounded, he  acted  with  such  spirit  and  perseverance, 
that,  in  the  progress  of  time,  he  collected  a  popula- 
tion of  1500  persons  in  a  spot  which  had  been  almost 
a  desert,  and,  by  the  supply  of  printed  linens  at  home, 
put  an  end  to  the  importations  of  those  articles  into 
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France.  Louiii  XVI.  conferred  oo  Oberkam  pf  letters 
of  liability  ;  and,  in  1790,  tlx*  council-general  of  the 
department  decreed  him  a  statue,  w  hich  murk  of  gra- 
titude, however,  he  declined.  In  1793  his  life  was 
in  danger j  but  he  escaped  proscription.  Some  years 
after,  Be  was  offered  a  place  in  the  senate,  which  he 
refused  ;  but  he  accepted  the  cross  of  the  legion  of 
honour,  bestowed  on  him  by  Bonaparte.  Oberkjimpf, 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  established  a  cotton  ma- 
nufactory at  Essonne,  and  thus  natural  iied  that  im- 
portant branch  of  industry  in  Prance.  The  commo- 
tions which  accompanied  the  overthrow  of  Bonaparte 
liad  a  disastrous  influence  on  the  manufactories  of 
Jour,  and  deeply  afflicted  the  mind  of  the  proprietor, 
whose  death  took  place,  October  4,  1815. 

OBERLIN,  Jkremiah  Jacob,  professor  and  libra- 
rian in  the  university  atStrasburg,  born  in  1735,  was, 
in  1750,  among  the  number  of  the  students  of  Uiis 
university,  and  defended,  in  1754,  his  Dissertation 
Concerning  the  Burials  of  the  Ancients,  by  which  be 
obtained  the  degree  of  doctor.  After  lie  had  finished 
his  philological  and  philosophical  course,  be  studied, 
for  three  years,  the  philological  nud  antiquarian  de- 
partment of  theology,  and  then  turned  his  attention 
to  languages,  literature,  archaeology,  history,  and  di- 
plomatics. He  began  his  career  as  teacher  in  the 
gymnasium  and  adjunct  in  the  library  of  his  native 
place,  and  was  transferred  to  the  university,  after  he 
had  extended  his  knowledge  and  reputation  by  his 
travels.  The  revolution  drew  Oberlin  from  his 
literary  activity  into  the  bustle  of  political  life. 
He  suffered  an  imprisonment  at  Mets;  but,  after 
tranquillity  was  restored,  he  returned  to  his  former 
course.  He  died  at  Strasburg,  in  1800.  His  edi- 
tions of  some  works  of  Ovid,  Horace,  Tacitus,  and 
Ctesar,  are  valuable.  We  will  mention  his  Miscet/a. 
I'deraria  Argentoratensia ;  Museum  Schoepjtini  (1st 
vol.;  the  2nd  vol.  of  which  lias  never  appeared); 
Orbit  antioui  Monument*  suit  illustrati  Prodromut ; 
Hituum  llomanorum  Tabula;  Artit  diplomatic* 
prim*  lane*  (the  last  mentioned  elementary  works  | 
served  him  as  a  guide  in  his  academical  instruc- 
tions); Literarum  omnit  JSoi  Fata,  Tabulit  synop- 
iicit  erpotita  (these  tables  give  the  names  of  the 
must  eminent  writers,  the  subjects  on  which  they 
wrote,  the  nation  to  which  they  belonged,  and  the 
age  in  which  they  lived);  Estai  d Annates  de  la  fie 
de  Jean  (Jultenberg,  Jnventeur  de  la  7  *V  Jtftg rap  hir. 
The  study  of  the  German  language  of  the  middle 
ages  occupied  his  attention  also,  and  induced  him  to 
give  an  edition  of  J.  G.  Sclversii,  Glossarium  Uer- 
manicum  Medii  AZvi,  pot  it  tt  mum  Dialecti  Sueviea, 
(2  vols.,  folio).  He  also  produced  the  first  sketch 
of  the  statistics  of  the  former  Alsace,  having  pub- 
lished, from  1782,  for  the  space  of  ten  years,  the 
Alsatian  Almanac  and  the  Alsatia  Literati,  for 
which  Schoepfliu  furnished  him  with  materials.  The 
two  first  volumes  appeared  in  1782  and  1786. 

OBESITY.    See  Corpulence. 

OBJECT,  in  grammar  and  philosophy,  is  opposed 
to  subject,  which,  in  philosophy,  designates  the  being 
wim  conceives,  thinks,  or  knows  the  object.  The 
subject  is  the  conceiving,  thinkiug,  knowing;  the 
object,  the  conceived,  thought,  known.  Every  sub- 
ject may  become  an  object.  If  A  thinks  or  con- 
ceives die  thing  O,  A  is  the  subject,  O  is  the  object ; 
but  if  I  conceive  A  thinking  of  O,  both  are  the 
object,  and  I  tlie  subject.  Objective,  therefore,  Is 
used  in  modern  philosophy,  particularly  by  the 
Germans,  for  that  which  truly  belongs  to  an  object  ; 
tubj native,  for  the  manner  in  which  an  object  is  con- 
ceived of  by  an  individual  subject  In  the  same  way, 
objectivity  is  used  to  denote  the  existence  of  tilings 
without  us,  independenUy  of  our  ideas  of  them.  It 
is  well  knowu  thai  some  philosophers  deny  Ibis 


objectivity.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  mi 
objective  and  a  subjective  knowledge  or  representa- 
tion of  a  thing:  the  former  is  the  knowledge  or 
representation  of  the  thing  as  it  really  is,  indepen- 
dently of  the  impression  which  it  makes  upon  the 
individual  character  of  the  subject;  the  latter  is 
limited  to  this.  He  who  describes  objectively, 
shows  us  the  tilings  as  they  are,  free  from  the  bias 
of  his  own  partialities  and  prejudices,  springing  from 
his  education  and  habitual  associations.  Such  a  spirit 
should  be  tbe  great  aim  of  an  historian.  Some  works, 
particularly  in  belles-lettres,  however,  derive  their 
great  charm  from  their  subjectivity ;  i.  e.  from 
giving  us  only  the  impression  made  upon  the  nar- 
rator, if  he  be  an  individual  of  a  peculiar  character, 
describing  tilings  with  which  we  are  already  ac- 
quainted. But  the  great  question  arises,  What  is 
objective  truth  ?  All  knowledge  has  been  attained 
by  individuals,  and  takes  its  character  from  the 
impressions  made  by  the  object  upon  the  subject ; 
hence  all  truth  is  subjective.  Still  we  may  say  ,  that 
what  appears  to  all  reasoning  subjects,  almost  without 
exception,  as  right  and  true,  has  the  value  of  objec- 
tivity. But,  as  we  find  on  no  subject,  not  even  the 
fact  of  man's  existence,  a  perfect  concurrence  of 
opinion,  it  is  obvious  that  objective  truth  cannot  be 
fully  obtained.  "  Here  we  see  through  a  glass 
darkly,  but  there  face  to  face ;"  i.  e.  we  shall  attain 
to'  objective  truth,  and  know  things  as  tbey  are.  In 
tbe  fine  arts,  it  is  of  tlie  first  importance  Utat  the 
artist  should  be  objective,  i.  e.  represent  things  and 
ideas  free  from  partial,  contracted  conceptions.  On 
the  other  hand,  his  subjectivity  is  not  to  be  lost  in 
tbe  objectivity  of  his  work ;  on  tbe  contrary,  tbe 
work  should  bear  the  impression  of  his  individual 
character,  but  its  individuality  must  be  beautiful. 
We  know  not  a  more  opposite  example  of  such  a 
character  than  Shakspeare.  Who  represents  things, 
men,  virtues,  and  vices,  more  objectively,  impartially 
depicting  even  vices  and  crimes  with  perfect  calm- 
ness? and  whose  works,  on  tlie  other  hand,  bear 
more  the  impress  of  unequalled  geuius  and  indivi- 
duality than  his  ?  The  other  extreme  is  the  works 
of  young  poets,  who  torment  their  readers  by  the 
constant  protrusion  of  their  own  partial  views. 

OBJECT-GLASS,  in  optical  instruments,  is  that 
which  is  placed  towards  the  object:  the  other 
extreme  lens  is  the  eyeglass,  being  that  to  which 
the  eye  is  directed. 

OBJECTIVE.    See  Object. 

OBLATE  (flattened  or  shortened) ;  having  its 
axis  shorter  tliau  its  middle  diameter,  being  formed 
by  tiie  rotation  of  an  ellipse  about  the  shorter  axis. 
The  earth  is  an  oblate  spheroid,  the  polar  diameter 
being  shorter  than  the  equatorial  diameter  in  the 
pro|M,rtion  of  331  to  332 ;  i.  e.  the  polar  diameter 
is  7900  miles,  and  the  equatorial  diameter  7924 
miles. 

OBLATI ;  lay-brothers.    See  Orders.  Spiritual. 

OBLIGATION.  The  name  of  obligations  is 
sometimes  given  to  public  stocks,  because  the 
government  promises  to  pay  under  such  and  such 
circumstances. 

OBLIGATO  (Italian,  required),  in  music,  is  used 
of  those  voices  or  instruments  which  are  indispensa- 
ble to  tlie  just  performance  of  a  piece.  An  instru- 
ment may  be  obligato  throughout  a  piece,  when  it  is 
called  a  concerto  for  such  an  instrument ;  or  an 
instrument  may  become  now  and  then  obligato,  when 
these  passages  are  called  obligato  or  solo  passages. 
All  instruments  can  be  used  obligato,  except,  per- 
haps, the  double  bass :  this  is  excepted  partly  because 
solo  players  are  very  rare  on  Uiis  instrument,  partly 
because  the  solo  voice  would  be  too  deep  for  being 
duly  supported  by  other  instruments ;  it  is. 
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properly  for  the  basis  of  harmony, 
musicians,  however,  who  play  solos 
uo  the  double  law. 

OBOLUS ;  a  Grecian  coin  of  silver  or  copper, 
the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm,  about  lOf  pence  in 
*alue.  In  early  time?,  instead  of  money  were  used 
little  pointed  pieces  of  iron,  or  of  copper  (i/mAk, 
uuii,  a  spi  t).  Six  of  these  filled  the  hand,  and 
made  a  drachm.  The  same  name  was  afterwards 
given  to  a  small  silver  coin.  The  Greeks  placed  an 
obolus  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead,  to  pay  Charon  for 
their  passage  over  the  Styx.  In  weight,  the  obolus 
is  Likewise  the  sixth  part  of  a  drachm ;  the  latter 
coin,  however,  is  not  always  of  the  tame  value. 
OBOTKITES ;  a  Vandal  tribe.  See  t'andals. 
OBSCURANTISM  (from  Latin  obscurare);  a 
word  not  unaptly  used  in  Germany  to  denote  the 
endeavours  of  certain  men  to  prevent  the  diffusion 
of  intelligence.  It  is  used  in  science  as  well  as  in 
religion,  and  might  very  properly  be  applied  in 

OBSERVANTS.  See  Franciscan*. 
OBSERVATORY  ;  a  building  constructed  for 
observations,  from  which  there  is  an 
view  of  the  heavens,  and  in  which  the 
instruments  are  safe  from  agitation  and  other  distur- 
bances. There  are,  for  instance,  large  astronomical 
telescopes,  always  placed  in  the  direction  of  the 
meridian,  and  the  internal  arrangement  of  the  build- 
ing is  such  as  to  facilitate  the  observations  ;  the  roof 
is  also  flat,  to  favour  the  view  to  the  horison.  The 
instruments  in  an  observatory  are  quadrants,  sex- 
tants, and  octants,  transit,  equatorial,  parallactic, 
and  circular  instruments,  achromatic  and  reflecting 
telescopes,  night  and  day  telescopes,  chronometers, 
cumpnsses,  &c.  We  find  mention  of  observatories  at 
a  very  early  period :  Diodorus  (ii.  9)  tells  us  of  a 
lower,  from  which  the  Chaldaean  astronomers  made 
their  observations,  in  the  temple  of  Belus,  at  Baby- 
lon. Copernicus  was  the  first  who  (1540)  set  an 
instrument  in  the  meridian.  The  first  regular  obser- 
vatory was  erected  at  Cassel  in  1501  -  Among  the 
modern  European  observatories,  the  most  celebrated 
are  those  of  Paris  (erected  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV.,  1664— 72),  of  Greenwich  (built  in  1672),  and 
of  Palermo  (erected  by  Piasxi,  1789).  That  on  the 
Seeberge,  near  Gotha,  has  acquired  celebrity  through 
Zach  (q.  v.),  and  that  of  Konigsberg  through  Bessel; 
of  the  latter  Bessel  has  given  an  account  in  his 
Beobachtungen  auf  der  Vniversit-Sternwarte  (1814 
seq  ).  There  are  also  similar  establishments  at  Am- 
sterdam, in  Batavia,  at  Berlin,  Bologna,  Breslau, 
Cambridge,  Cape- town,  Dublin.  Edinburgh,  Florence, 
Genoa,  Gotlingen,  Hamburg,  Cojieuhagen,  Leipsic, 
Ley  den,  I.  i  hen  thai  (near  Bremen),  Lisbon,  Milan, 
pirn,  Marseilles,  Moscow,  Munich,  Naples,  Ni- 
"  Oxford,  Padua.  Petersburg,  Pisa,  Plymouth, 
Prague,  Rome,  Slough  (Herscbel's), 
i,  Toulouse,  I  psal,  Vienna,  &c.  China  is 
indebted  to  the  Jesuits  for  one  at  Pekin,  erected 
towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  and 
has  been  built  at  Paramatta,  in  New  South 
Although  observatories  are  generally  pro- 
with  numerous  and  costly  instruments,  yet  for 
purposes,  a  meridian  circle  of  two,  or  at  most 
feet  diameter,  a  four  or  five  feet  telescope,  and 
a  pood  clock,  are  sufficient 
0  BSI  1)1  A N.  See  Pttchstone. 
OCANNA.  See  Colombo. 
OCCAM  or  OCKHAM,  William,  an  eminent 
philosopher  of  the  fourteenth  century,  a  native  of 
Ockham  in  Surrey,  was  educated  at  Merton  college, 
Oxford.  He  studied  under  the  celebrated  Duns  Soo- 
iw,  whose  opinions  he,  notwithstanding,  controverted, 
i  -<  -  n, ill-  the  luui.der  Of  the  Bltoopflttl  sec  t  of  the 


Nominalists,  as  Scottu  was  of  the  Realists.  Occam 
entered  into  the  Franciscan  order  of  Friars  Minor,  or 
Cordeliers ;  and  he  also  took  orders  in  the  church, 
and  became  archdeacon  of  Stowe,  in  the  diocese  of 
Lincoln,  which  preferment  he  resigned  about  1320. 
He  wrote  against  pope  John  XXII.,  whom  he 
treated  as  a  heretic,  and  joined  the  anti-pope  Nicho- 
las V.,  set  up  by  the  emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria.  He 
died  at  Munich  in  1347.    He  was  well  acquainted 


with  t  In-  Scriptures,  and  with  the  plulosophy  of  Aris- 

"  possessed  a  subtle  genius  and  m 
quence.    Among  his  works  are  I 


totle,  and 


subtle  genius  and  much  elo- 


Sententias  (lib.  iv.) ;  Quodlibeta  ;  De  ingressu  Scien- 
liar  urn  ;  and  a  treatise  against  the  pope,  De  Pauper- 
late  Christi  et  Apostolorum.  He  obtained  the  title 
among  the  schoolmen,  of  the  Invincible  Doctor.  See 
Nominalists  and  Scholastic*. 

OCCASIONAL  CAUSES.  The  doctrine  of  occa- 
sional causes  was  developed  in  the  school  of  Des- 
cartes. Before  him  it  was  considered  that  Uie  body 
influences  the  soul,  and  causes  motions  in  it,  and  vice 
versa.  This  was  called  systema  influjeus  physici. 
Descartes  impugned  this  indirectly  by  bis  dualism, 
which  he  reconciled  by  making  God  the  cause  of  all 
motion.  Louis  de  la  Forge,  his  scholar,  also  makes 
God  the  cause  of  all  motion,  but  considers  a  mutual 
connexion  to  exist  between  soul  ami  body,  so  that 
the  one  is  never  moved  by  God  without  influencing 
Uie  other.  Geulin  developed  the  system  further,  and 
made  God  the  original  cause  of  every  motion  pro- 
duced by  one  of  the  two  parts  on  Uie  other. 

OCCIDENT  ;  a  word  much  used  in  the  historical 
works  of  the  European  continent,  in  contradistinction 
to  Orient;  for  instance,  Occidental  languages,  Occi- 
dental empire.    See  Hester n  Empire. 

Occident,  in  astronomy  and  geography,  is  the 
same  as  westward,  or  point  of  the  horison  where  Uie 
sun  sets.  A  planet  is  said  to  be  Occident  when  it 
sets  after  the  sun. 

OCCULTATION  ;  the  obscuration  of  a  planet  or 
star  by  Uie  interposition  of  Uie  moon,  or  other  planet, 
between  it  and  our  eye.  The  name  of  immersion  is 
given  to  Uie  state  of  a  star  or  planet,  when  it  is  so 
near  the  sun  as  to  be  invisible  ;  also  to  Uiat  of  Uie 
moon  when  she  begins  to  be  darkened  by  entering 
into  Uie  shadow  of  the  earth. 

OCCUPANCY,  in  law.  See  Land,  Property  in  ; 
Sut urn!  Law,  and  Public  Lands. 

OCEAN  ;  the  great  mass  of  waters  which  surrounds 
Uie  land,  and  which  probably  extends  from  pole  to 
pole,  covering  nearly  three  quarters  of  Uie  globe. 
For  Uie  sake  of  convenience,  we  distinguish  different 
parts  of  it  onder  the  names  of  seas,  bays,  gulf*, 
sounds,  and  even  give  Uie  name  of  ocean  to  large 
portions  which  are  partially  divided  from  each  other 
by  Uie  continents.  But  these  divisions  are  arbitrary. 
The  following  classification,  adopted  by  Malte-Brun, 
in  his  System  of  Geography,  has,  at  least,  Uie  advan- 
tage of  showing,  in  a  striking  manner,  the  connexion 
which  exists  between  Uie  great  masses  of  water. 
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It  has  been  calculated  that  the  land  of  the  northern 
hemisphere  is  to  the  sea  of  the  same  as  419  to  1000  ; 
in  the  soifthem  hemisphere,  the  proportion  is  as  129 
to  1000.  To  account  for  thin  great  disproportion,  it 
lias  been  conjectured  that  there  is  a  great  soutliern 
continent  surrounding  the  south  pole  ;  but  the  voy- 
a«?es  of  navigators  have  not  revealed  the  existence  of 
such  an  extent  of  land.  The  bed  of  the  ocean  presents 
the  same  irregularities  of  aspect  as  the  surface  of  the 
land.  It  is  diversified  by  rocks,  mountains,  plains, 
and  deep  valleys.  In  some  places  it  has  been  found 
Impossible  to  reach  the  bottom ;  but  the  notion  that 
it  is  nuy  where  without  a  Ixrttom  is  incompatible 
with  the  spherical  figure  of  the  earth.  The  mean 
depth  of  the  ocean  has  been  shown,  by  Laplace,  to 
be  about  the  same  as  the  mean  height  of  the  conti- 
nents and  islands  above  its  surface,  which  does  not 
much  exceed  3000  feeL  This  distance  is  but  a  small 
fraction  of  the  excess  of  the  equatorial  over  the  polar 
radius,  which  is  about  60,000  feet.  The  greatest 
depth  that  has  ever  been  sounded  is  7200  feet  (by 
Sooresby,  in  1819).  But  it  is  probable  that  there 
are  deep  cavities  or  valleys  in  the  bed  of  the  ocean 
correspoitding  to  the  elevation  of  the  mountains  on 
the  surface  of  tlie  earth. 

Sea-water  is  well  known  to  contain  foreign  sub- 
stances mixed  with  it ;  its  saltness  and  bitterness 
give  it  an  extremely  disagreeable  taste.  Its  specific 
gravity  varies  from  1*0269  to  1*0285.  The  degree 
of  saltness  differs  according  to  different  localities; 
but  the  difference  is  not  very  great.  In  100  parts 
of  sea- water  the  greatest  proportion  of  salt  is  3  77, 
and  the  smallest  3  48.  The  experiments  of  Spar- 
inano  go  to  show  that  the  water  of  the  surface,  while  I 
it  is  less  salt  titan  that  at  a  considerable  depth,  is 
much  more  bitter.  Gulfs  or  inland  seas,  such  as  the 
Baltic,  are  less  salt  than  the  main  ocean,  on  account 
of  the  quantity  of  fresh  water  poured  in  by  rivers. 
The  polar  seas  are  less  salt  than  the  equatorial,  ow- 
ing to  the  low  temperature  of  the  former,  which  dis- 
poses them  to  deposit  the  saline  substances.  Natu- 
ralists liave  endeavoured  to  account  for  the  saltness 
of  the  sea ;  some  have  supposed  it  to  be  caused  by 
primitive  banks  of  salt  at  the  bottom ;  but  if  such 
barks  exist,  they  have  probably  been  funned  by  de- 
posits from  the  water,  rather  than  been  the  cause  of 
its  saltness ;  others  have  ascribed  it  to  the  corruption 
of  vegetable  and  animal  matter  conveyed  to  the  sea 
by  rivers  ;  but  if  this  is  true,  the  saltness  would  be 
increasing.  Some  have  conceived  the  ocean  to  be 
the  residue  of  a  primitive  fluid,  which  held  in  solu- 
tion all  the  substances  of  which  the  earth  is  com- 
jxised,  and  on  depositing  the  others,  retained  the  sa- 
line principles  which  tt  still  contains.  The  only 
method  of  freeing  sea- water  from  its  salt  is  by  distil- 
lation ;  and  the  process  b  so  slow,  that  it  can  rarely 
be  applied  to  any  practical  purpose.  Even  after  dis- 
tillation it  retains  its  bitter  taste.  This  bitterness, 
which  renders  sea  water  so  nauseous,  probably  pro- 
ceeds from  animal  and  vegetable  matter  In  a  state  of 
decomposition.  The  most  common  ingredients  found 
in  it  are  muriatic  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  soda,  lime,  and 
magnesia.  These  substances  in  combination  may 
form  six  salts ;  but  it  is  not  probable  that  all  of  these 
latter  actually  exist  at  the  same  time.  They  are 
muriate  of  soda,  or  common  salt,  muriate  of  magne- 
sia, or  Epsom  salt,  sulphate  of  soda  (Glauber's  salt), 
&c.  The  saltness  of  the  sea- water  does  not  preserve 
it  from  corruption,  as  is  shown  by  the  water  in  a 
ship's  hold,  and  sometimes  even  in  the  equatorial  seas 
after  a  long  calm.  Many  substances  are  corrupted 
mure  rapidly  by  being  plunged  into  it ;  and  its  odour, 
when  corrupted,  is  extremely  offensive.  It  is  pre- 
served pure  by  its  constant  motion. 

The  general  colour  of  the  sea,  in  the  open  orean. 


is  a  deep  greenish-blue ;  the  blue  tint,  which  is  pre- 
dominant, seems  to  proceed  from  the  same  cause  a* 
Uie  colour  of  the  sky  ;  the  blue  rays  being  reflected 
in  the  greatest  quantity  on  account  of  their  superior 
refrangibility.  The  other  shades,  which  have  some- 
times been  observed  in  different  seas,  seem  to  be 
owing  to  local  causes,  and  often,  perhaps,  to  optical 
illusions.  In  approaching  soundings,  the  water  as- 
sumes a  lighter  shade.  The  luminous  appearance  of 
the  sea  by  night  is  an  imposing  and  niHgnificent  phe- 
nomenon. It  has  been  ascribed  by  some  to  animals 
of  the  zoophyte  and  mollusca  classes,  which  are  said 
to  possess  phosphorescent  qualities  ;  some  attribute 
it  to  the  phosptiorescence  of  decaying  animal  and 
vegetable  substances ;  others  to  the  spawn  of  fish. 
Some  have  explained  it  to  be  the  effect  of  friction. 
But  the  appearances  are  extremely  different  at  differ- 
ent times,  and  all  these  causes  probably  operate  to 
produce  them. 

Observations  made  on  the  temperature  of  the  sea, 
show  that  the  sun's  rays  rarely  penetrate  below  the 
depth  of  forty-five,  or,  according  to  some,  of  1 1 3 
fathoms,  below  which  the  sea  receives  no  light,  and 
consequently  little  or  no  direct  heal  from  the  sun  ; 
and  that  the  temperature  increases  with  the  depth  to 
a  certain  degree,  but  never  to  freeting.  The  con- 
stant motion  of  the  sea  contributes,  in  some  measure, 
to  render  its  temperature  equable.  (See  let.)  "  We 
must  distinguish,"  says  Humboldt,  "  four  different 
phenomena  with  respect  to  the  ocean  ; — the  temper- 
ature of  the  water  at  the  surface  in  different  latitudes  ; 
the  decrease  of  temperature  in  the  lower  strata  ;  the 
effect  of  waves  on  the  temperature  of  the  surface ; 
I  and  the  temperature  of  currents.  The  region  of 
warmest  water  is  between  6°  45/  N.,  and  6°  16'  S. 
lat.  ;  and  different  observations  give  from  82  to  84 
as  the  maximum.  In  the  parallel  of  warmest  wa- 
ters the  temperature  of  the  surface  of  the  sea  is 
from  3°  to  5°  higher  than  that  of  the  superincumbent 
air."  The  observations  of  Humboldt  also  show  that 
both  in  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  in  changing  the  lati- 
tude and  longitude,  the  waters  often  retain  nearly  the 
same  temperature  over  a  great  extent,  and  that  be- 
tween 27"  N.  and  27°  S.  lat.,  tlie  temperature  of  the 
sea  is  entirely  independent  of  tlie  changes  in  the  at- 
mosphere. From  the  equator  to  25°  or  28°  N.  there 
is  a  remarkable  constancy  of  temperature,  but  in 
higlter  latitudes  there  is  more  change.  See  Trm- 
j>crattirt. 

The  great  periodical  oscillations  of  tlie  sea  caused 
by  the  attraction  of  the  sun  and  moon,  are  treated  of 
in  the  article  Tides;  the  particular  movements,  which 
prevail  in  different  parts  of  tlie  ocean,  and  set  in 
different  directions,  are  described  in  tlie  article  Cur- 
rent m.    See  also  Winds. 

In  some  places  springs  of  fresh  water  are  observed 
to  issue  from  the  sea,  entirely  unaffected  by  the  salt 
water.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  phenomena 
are  in  the  gulf  of  Spesia,  in  the  Persian  gulf,  and  in 
the  bay  of  Xagua,  on  the  south  coast  of  Cuba.  It  is 
profxitile  that  these  arc  subterraneous  streams,  which 
nud  their  way  under  the  bed  of  the  ocean,  until  they 
encounter  a  fissure,  into  which  they  are  impelled  in 
the  same  manner  as  spouting  springs  on  land. 

A  variety  of  punts  are  nourished  by  the  ocean,  to 
which  are  given  the  general  denomination  of  /Wet, 
and  which  are  vulgarly  known  by  the  names  of  tea- 
treed  and  rock- treed.  Some  species  adhere  to  tltn 
bottom,  while  others  rise  to  the  surface  even  from  n 
depth  of  sixty  fatliouis.  In  the  North  Atlantic  there 
is  n  space  extending  between  lat.  20  and  40*  N., 
and  Ion.  20°  and  45°  tt\,  which  is  at  all  seasons 
covered  with  a  species  of  weed  {fttctu  natans)  of  a 
beautiful  green  colour,  whence  the  Dutch  navigators 
called  this  tract  Knot  Zee,  Duck-weed  sea.  (See 
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Fmd.)  The  great  divisions  of  the  sea  appear  to  be 
inhabited  by  Utcir  peculiar  fish,  mollusca,  toophytes, 
&c,  and  to  be  frequented  by  peculiar  species  of  birds. 

The  level  of  the  seas  is,  generally  speaking,  every- 
where the  saute.  This  arises  from  the  equal  pres- 
sure, in  every  direction,  wliich  the  particles  of  a  fluid 
exercise  upon  each  other.  The  ocean,  therefore, 
considered  as  a  whole,  has  a  spherical  or  a  spheroidal 
surface,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  true  surface 
of  our  planet.  Exceptions  to  this  general  rule  are 
often,  however,  to  be  found  in  gulfs  and  land-locked 
bay*,  where  the  waters  become  accumulated,  and 
stand  higher  than  in  the  open  ocean.  See  Islands  ; 
also  Atlantic y  Pacific,  and  Indian  ocean. 

OCEANIC  A  Cm  Malte- Brim's  Geographical  Sysi 
ten) ;  the  third  great  division  of  the  world,  com- 
prising all  the  islands  which  lie  to  the  south  and 
southeast  of  Asia  iu  the  Pacific  ocean,  including  the 
Asiatic  archipelago,  Australia,  and  Polynesia.  The 
former  constitute  North-west  Oceanica ;  New  Hol- 
land, and  the  large  islands  lying  round  it,  Central 
Oceanica ;  while  the  remaining  islands,  forming  wliat 
is  usually  called  Polynesia,  constitute  Eastern  Oce- 
anica. 

OCEAN1DES ;  the  three  thousand  daughters  of 
Ocean  us  and  Tethys.  We  include,  under  this  name, 
according  to  the  hymns  of  Orpheus,  the  whole  female 
posterity  of  Oceanus,  that  is,  all  the  goddesses  of  the 
streams  and  fountains  flowing  beneath  the  earth  from 
the  surrounding  ocean ;  only  excepting  from  the 
number  the  Nereids,  or  nymphs  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean sea,  although  they  also,  being  descended  from 
Doris,  one  of  the  Oceanides,  have  been  called  by 
Antipater  of  Sidon,  daughters  of  the  Ocean. 

OCEANUS  :  the  eldest  of  the  Titans,  whose  birth 
is  connected  with  the  origin  of  the  sea  (Pont  us).  He 
was  born  later  than  Pontns,  and  surrounded  the  earth, 
the  vault  of  heaven  sinking  towards  him  on  every 
side.  He  has  therefore  been  called  the  son  of  0 tea 
(the  earth)  and  of  I'ranus  (heaven.)  Oceanus  ami 
Tethys  were  the  parents  of  rivers,  and  of  the  race  of 
goddesses  culled  Oceanides.  According  to  another 
account  (see  Homer's  Iliad,  book  xiv.  201,  246.)  be 
was  the  father  of  all  gods  and  men.  He  always  ap- 
pears as  a  peaceful  god,  and  he  took  no  share  in  the 
mutilation  of  Saturn.  He  was  not,  therefore,  cast 
into  Tartarus  with  the  Titans.  On  account  of  his 
circumspection  and  mildness,  he  was  called  the  father 
of  wisdom. 

OCHRE.   See  Clay. 

OCHTERLONY,  Sir  Davip,  Hart.,  major-general 
in  the  British  East  India  company's  service,  was  born 
in  Boston.  New  England,  in  1758.  At  the  age  of 
eighteen,  he  went  to  India  as  a  cadet,  and  in  1778 
was  appointed  ensign,  and  in  September  of  the  same 
year  lieutenant  on  the  Bengal  eMalilishmeut.  Lieu- 
tenant Ochterlony  rose  by  merit  through  the  inter- 
vening ranks,  and,  in  1803,  was  made  lieutenant- 
colonel.  In  the  Mahratta  war  of  1803—4,  he  distin- 
poshed  himself  on  several  occasions,  and,  after  the 
great  battle  of  Delhi,  was  appointed  resident  at  Uiat 
court.  On  the  restoration  of  peace,  he  received  the 
command  of  the  fortress  of  Allahabad,  and.  in  1809, 
commanded  a  force  stationed  on  the  Sutledge,  to 
overawe  the  Sciks.  In  1812,  he  was  promoted  to 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and,  in  1814,  to  that  of  mnjor- 
general.  In  the  Nepaulese  war  he  commanded  a 
division  which  was  instructed  to  advance,  through  a 
difficult  country,  against  I'roer  Sing,  a  brave  and 
experienced  warrior,  whom  he  compelled  to  surrender 
in  the  almost  inaccessible  fortress  of  Mallown.  Tlie 
chief  command  was  now  given  to  general  Ochter- 
lony, who  brought  the  war  to  a  close,  September, 
1815,  after  a  series  of  skilful  operations  and  brilliant 
His  services  were  rewarded,  by  the 
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prince  regent,  with  the  order  of  knight-commander 
of  the  Bath,  and  the  dignity  of  baronet,  and  by  the 
East  India  company  with  a  pension  of  £1000  per 
annum.  In  1816,  Sir  David  Ochterlony  was  created 
knight  grand  cross  of  the  order  of  the  Bath,  and,  in 
1817,  the  thanks  of  the  two  houses  of  parliament 
were  voted  him  for  bis  skill,  valour,  and  perseverance 
in  the  Nepaulese  war.  In  1817,  he  was  invested  with 
large  powers  for  settling  the  province  of  Rajpoolana. 
In  1818,  he  was  appointed  resident  at  Delhi,  with 
the  command  of  the  Uiird  division  of  the  grand  army, 
and,  in  1822,  was  intrusted  with  the  superintendence 
of  the  affairs  of  Central  India,  as  resident  and  politi- 
cal agent  in  Mai  wan  and  Rajpootana.  He  died  in 
1825. 

OCRACOKE  INLET;  an  inlet  of  North  Caro- 
lina, forming  a  passage  into  Pamlico  sound ;  twenty, 
two  miles  south-west  of  cape  Hatteras  ;  Ion.  75°  59' 
W.;  lat.  34°  65'  N.  On  each  side  of  the  channel 
are  dangerous  shoals ;  on  the  bar  are  fourteen  feet  at 
low  water. 

OCTAGON,  in  geometry,  is  a  figure  of  eight  sides 
and  angles,  which,  when  the  sides  and  angles  are  all 
equal,  is  called  a  regular  octagon,  and  when  Uiey 
are  not  equal,  an  irregular  octagon. 

OCTAHEDRON  or  OCTAEDRON  ;  a  body  con- 
sisting of  eif/ht  equal  and  equilateral  triangles. 

OCTANT,  an  astronomical  instrument,  is  the 
eighth  part  of  a  circle,  divided  into  degrees,  and 
used  in  calculating  the  amplitude  of  the  stars,  but  is 
now  little  used. 

OCTAVE,  in  the  diatonic  system  of  musical 
sounds ;  the  eighth  soimd  from  an  assumed  funda- 
mental tone.    It  belongs  to  the  perfect  concordant 
intervals,  so  that  when  it  is  sounded  with  the  funda- 
mental, the  ear  scarcely  perceives  more  than  one 
sound,  and  is  hardly  able  to  distinguish  the  one  from 
the  other.    For  this  reason,  the  octave  must,  in  our 
musical  scale,  be  perfect ;  whereas  the  other  inter- 
vals may  be  tuned  somewhat  higher  or  lower  than 
their  true  pitch.   The  upper  octave,  that  is,  the  one 
which  is  eight  notes  above  the  fundamental,  is  ob- 
tained when  the  string  which  sounds  it  is  only  one 
half  as  long,  and  the  lower  octave  when  this  string 
is  twice  as  long,  as  that  of  the  fundamental.  The 
string  which  sounds  the  upper  octave  in  each  makes 
two  vibrations,  while  the  string  of  the  fundamental 
makes  one.   Therefore  on  the  eighth  diatonic  string 
the  tone  of  the  first,  or  lowest,  recurs.    The  ninth 
string  repeats  the  second  tone,  called  the  second,  the 
tenth  string  the  third  tone,  or  the  third t  &c.  Ac- 
cording to  the  arrangement  of  our  new  or  diatonic 
system  of  tones,  the  octave  is  therefore  the  limit 
within  which  the  seven  essential  tones  are  kept  dis- 
tinct from  each  other ;  and  all  tones  without  the 
limit  of  the  octave  are  only  repetitions,  in  an  aug- 
mented or  diminished  degree,  of  the  tones  already 
contained  in  the  compass  of  the  octave.    For  this 
reason  we  call  the  octave  the  whole  extent  of  the 
tones  of  the  diatonic  system.  (See  Tabla/ure.)  The 
number  of  upper  and  lower  octaves,  or  the  manner 
in  which  several  octaves  of  different  heights  are  to 
be  chiefly  distinguished,  is  not  absolutely  determined, 
on  account  of  the  continually  increasing  compass  of 
instruments,  particularly  6tringed  instruments,  and 
especially  the  piano  forte,  which,  within  a  short 
period,  has  been  increased  a  whole  octave.    The  oc- 
tave, considered  as  mi  interval,  has  °f a"  intervals, 
the  least  harmonic  effect.  On  this  account  composers, 
when  there  is  only  one  principal  voice,  forbid  rising 
to  the  octave  except  at  the  beginning  or  close.  But 
a  succession  of  octaves  following  each  other,  when  a 
melody  is  to  be  raised  in  that  manner,  has  a  very 
good  effect.     False  or  disallowed  octaves  are,  in 
musical  compositions  for  many  voices,  progressions 
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of  two  voices  in  exact  movement  by  octaves,  which 
offend  Ute  ear.  The  reason  why  such  progressions 
by  octaves  are  disallowed  in  a  musical  piece  for  many 
voices,  is  evident,  because,  when  two  voioes  proceed 
by  octaves,  no  difference  can  be  perceived  between 
these  two  ;  and,  for  example,  a  piece  for  four  voices, 
becomes  one  for  two.  There  are  also  those  which 
are  called  covered  octaves,  that  is,  such  as  become 
tor  the  first  time  distinguishable  when  the  interval  of 
the  two  voices,  proceeding  in  an  exact  movement  by 
octaves,  is  filled  up  with  unimportant  notes.  Of  the 
compositions  for  two  voices,  or  in  the  two  upper 
parts  of  composition  for  three  or  four  voices,  those 
alone  are  free  from  fault  in  which  the  upper  part 
rises  or  falls  a  second,  but  the  fundamental  a  fourth 
or  fifth.  The  use  of  the  others  is  only  allowed  under 
the  middle  part,  or  between  an  upper  and  a  middle 
part.  Octave,  also,  in  an  organ,  signifies  the  open 
flute  stop,  which  is  one  or  two  octaves  higher  than 
the  principal. 

OCTAV1A  ;  daughter  of  Caius  Octavius  and  of 
Accia,  and  sister  to  the  emperor  Augustus,  All  the 
historians  praise  the  beauty  and  the  noble  character 
of  this  celebrated  Roman  lady.  After  the  tleath  of 
her  first  husband,  Marcus  Marcellus,  she  married  the 
triumvir  Marcus  Autonius,  that  she  might  confirm 
the  friendship  existing  between  him  aiui  iter  brother. 
But  Antony  was  incapable  of  duly  estimating  her 
virtues ;  and  the  charms  of  Cleopatra,  which  inflamed 
his  passions,  he  preferred  to  the  modest  beauty  of  his 
wile.  After  her  marriage,  she  followed  her  husband 
to  Athens,  where  she  passed  the  winter  (B.  C.  99) 
with  him,  averse  from  those  luxurious  pleasures  to 
which  he  abandoned  himself.  Without  her  interpo- 
sition, civil  war  would  even  then  have  broken  out 
between  Octavius  and  Antony.  By  urgent  prayers 
she  appeased  her  husband,  who  was  incensed  ugnimt 
her  brother  for  his  suspicions,  and  then,  disregarding 
the  difficulties  of  the  journey  and  her  own  preg- 
nancy, she  went,  with  his  consent,  from  Greece  to 
Rome,  aiid  induced  her  brother  to  consent  to  an  inter- 
view with  Antony,  and  to  come  to  a  reconciliation 
with  him.  When  her  husband  went  to  make  war 
against  the  Parthians,  she  accompanied  him  to  Cor- 
cyra,  and  at  his  order  returned  thence  to  remain 
with  her  brother.  New  quarrels  arose  between  Oc- 
tavius and  Antouy.  To  have  a  pretext  for  a  rup- 
ture, Octavius  ordered  his  sister  to  go  to  her  hus- 
band, in  the  expectation  that  he  would  send  her 
back.  This  actually  happened.  Antony  was  lead- 
ing a  life  of  pleasure  with  Cleopatra  at  Leucopolis, 
when  letters  from  Octavia  at  Athens  informed  him 
that  she  would  soon  join  him  with  money  and  troops. 
The  prospect  of  this  visit  was  so  unwelcome  to  Cleo- 
patra, that  she  persisted  in  her  entreaties  till  Antony 
sent  his  wife  an  order  to  return.  Even  now  she  en- 
deavoured to  pacify  the  rivals.  Octavius  commanded 
her  to  leave  the  house  of  a  husband  who  had  treated 
her  so  insultingly ;  but  feeling  her  duties  as  a  wife 
and  a  Roman,  she  begged  him  not,  for  the  sake  of  a 
single  woman,  to  destroy  tlie  peace  of  the  world,  and 
of  two  persons  so  dear  to  her,  by  the  horrors  of  war. 
Octavius  granted  her  wish ;  she  remained  in  the 
house  of  Antony,  and  occupied  herself  in  educating 
with  care  and  tenderness  Ute  children  which  she  had 
borne  him,  and  those  of  his  first  wife,  Pulvia.  This 
noble  behaviour  in  Octavia  increased  the  indignation 
of  the  Romans  against  her  husband.  At  last  he 
divorced  her,  and  ordered  her  to  leave  his  house. 
She  obeyed  without  complaint,  and  took  with  her  all 
her  children,  except  her  eldest  son,  Antillus,  who 
was  with  his  father.  Soon  after,  she  witnessed  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war.  She  died  m  the  year  of 
Rome  742,  twelve  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
Augustus  pronounced  her  funeral  oration,  but  re- 


fused the  marks  of  honour  which  the  senate  were 

desirous  of  bestowing  on  her. 

OCTAVIUS,  or  OCTAVl ANUS.  See  Augustus. 

OCTOBER  (from  the  Latin  octo,  eight) ;  origi- 
nally the  eighth  month  iu  the  Roman  calendar, 
whence  its  name,  which  it  still  retained  after  the 
beginning  of  the  year  had  been  changed  from  March 
to  January. 

OCTROI  or  OCTROY,  an  old  French  term  (from 
auctoriiu*)  signifying  a  grant  or  privilege  from  go- 
vernment, is  particularly  applied  to  the  commercial 
privileges  granted  to  a  person  or  to  a  company.  In 
a  like  sense  the  term  is  applied  to  the  constitution 
of  a  state  granted  by  a  prince,  in  contradistinction 
to  those  which  are  derived  from  a  compact  between 
the  ruler  and  the  representatives  of  the  people. 

Ootrpi  also  signifies  a  tax  levied  at  the  gates  of 
some  cities  in  France  upon  all  articles  of  food. 

OCZACOW  (OtschaJcow) ;  called  by  the  Turks 
Dzain  Krimenda ;  a  town  in  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  Cherson,  with  about  1000  inhabitants,  situ- 
ated on  the  Black  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dnieper ; 
lat  46°  36'  N.  ;  Ion.  41°  30'  E.  It  was  formerly 
an  important  Turkish  fortress,  with  a  citadel,  the 
walls  of  which  were  twenty-five  feet  high.  In  1737, 
it  was  stormed  by  tlie  Russians,  who  lost  18,000  men 
in  tlie  attack.  The  Turks  attempted  to  recover  it  with 
a  force  of  70,000  men,  but  were  repulsed  with  the  loss 
of  20,000.  In  1738,  it  was  given  up  by  the  Russians, 
who  had  previously  destroyed  the  works.  The 
Turks  fortified  it  anew  in  W43,  and  held  it  until 
1 788,  when,  after  a  siege  of  six  months,  it  was  stormed 
by  Suwaroff,  who  rased  it  to  the  ground.  By  the 
peace  of  1701,  it  was  ceded  to  Russia ;  but  since  the 
rise  of  Odessa  its  commerce  has  become  inconsider- 
able. < 

ODAHLIC  ;  the  name  given  to  the  females  con- 
fined in  the  harems  of  the  Turkiah  sultan.  See 
tiu  rent* 

ODE ;  a  poem  of  purely  lyrical  character,  or  of 
that  class  of  lyrical  compositions  which  express  the 
feelings  of  the  poet  in  moments  of  high  excitement, 
with  the  vividness  which  present  emotion  inspires. 
(See  Lyrics.)  The  Greeks  called  every  lyrical  poem 
adapted  to  singing,  and  hence  opposed  to  the  elegiac 
poem,  an  ode  («£«,  i.  e.  ton*),  from  which  they  did 
not  even  sejvuate  what  the  moderns  call  songs. 
We  are  acquainted  with  the  Greek  odes  through  the 
choruses  in  the  Greek  dramas,  Pindar's  heroic  odea 
in  praise  of  the  conquerors  at  the  great  national 
games,  the  few  relics  of  the  amatory  songs  of  Sap. 
pho,  Aloe  us  and  others,  the  Anacreontic  songs,  Ute 
imitations  of  the  Greek  odes  by  the  Romans,  par- 
ticularly Horace,  and  through  the  scholia.  What- 
ever was  the  subject,  or  Uie  degree  of  feeling  or 
excitement,  every  poem  was  termed  an  ode,  provided 
it  was  purely  lyrical.  The  name  of  ode*  was  also 
given  to  tlie  hymns  or  praises  of  the  gods  (the  Ho- 
meric hymns  excepted,  because  they  are  of  an  epic 
character),  which  received  different  names  from  the 
various  deities  to  whom  they  were  addressed ;  thus 
dithynunbics  were  originally  hymns  in  praise  of  Bac- 
chus. The  odes  of  the  ancients  are  distinguished 
from  Uie  lyrical  poems  of  the  moderns,  by  expressmg 
feeling,  according  to  Ute  prevaUing  character  of 
antiquity,  more  by  Ute  aid  of  imagery.  The  plastic, 
or  the  clothing  of  inward  conceptions  in  outward 
forms,  is  a  chief  trait  of  Ute  Greek  art ;  and,  in  toe 
same  manner,  Uie  feeling  of  the  poet  expressed  itself 
in  a  series  of  striking  images.  In  modern  times, 
odes  have  been  more  confined  to  the  simple  utter- 
ance of  feeling ;  and  so  far  has  this  been  carried, 
that  they  have  sometimes  been  divested  of  all  poetic 
conception.  But  a  naked  expression  of  feelings 
does  not  make  a  poem  ;  and  this  is  Uie  delect  of 
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many  of  Klopstock's  odes.  In  modpm  lime*,  the 
o«le  has  been  separated  from  the  soup,  so  that  ode 
now  raenns  that  part  of  lyrieal  poetry  which  ex- 
prases  the  dwp  emotion  of  the  soul,  and  the  alter- 
nation  of  violent  and  elevated  feeling*  of  joy  or  suf- 
fering, in  the  fhU  flow  of  inspiration. 

odes  have  been  classified  according  to  their  sub- 
jects. The  religious  ode,  or  the  hymn,  in  its  proper 
meaning  (see  Hymn),  has  for  its  subjects  God  and 
his  works.  To  this  class  belong  several  psalms, 
likewise  the  w>ng  of  Moses  and  Deborah  ;  among 
the  Greek  odes,  some  of  Pindar's,  the  Hymn  of 
Cteanthes,  and  many  choruses  in  the  Greek  drama  ; 
Mune  odes  of  Horace,  for  instance,  the  mnnen  tecv- 
lart,  though  it  has  more  polish  than  elevation ;  the 
hymns  of  Rousseau,  Gray,  A  ken  side,  Thomson, 
Cowley  and  I'rior,  Klopstock,  Herder,  and  others 
umune;  the  modems.  The  dithynunbic  (q.  v.)  has 
the  full  flow  of  sensual  feeling  for  its  subject.  The 
heroic  ode  celebrates  heroes  or  sons  of  gods,  princes, 
victory,  greatness  of  mind,  &c.  Most  of  Pindar's 
odes  are  of  this  sort,  as  are  also  some  of  Dry  den's, 
Hope's,  Gleim's,  Schiller's,  Goethe's.  Of  the  didactic 
ode,  the  (so  called)  philosophical  and  satirical  are 
subdivisions.  The  name  of  didactic  is  given  to  the 
ode  as  firr  as  it  deals  with  great,  instructive  and  in* 
spiring  truths.  If  it  utters  noble  feelings  without 
iinmt-Jittte  reference  to  the  present  time,  it  is  called 
phiiMpkknl ;  if  it  censures  the  times,  as  Horace 
does,  it  is  termed  satirical.  Further,  the  ode  may 
«•*»!«•  brate  certain  particular  subjects ;  and  here  it 
loses  itself  in  the  unlimited  field  of  occasional  poems. 

No  species  of  poetry  has  l>eeii  so  much  abused  as 
the  ode,  as  it  has  been  made  the  common  form  for 
the  praise  of  persons  and  things  ;  and  this,  says 
Hniitfrweck,  is  probably  the  reason,  why  the  litera- 
ture of  all  nations  is  so  poor  in  odes  deserving  this 
name.  Most  of  the  Italian  odes  are  very  bomliastic. 
Chiabrera  is  one  of  the  most  distinguished  Italian 
writers  of  odes.  The  Spanish  have  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega,  Quevedo,  Gongora,  &c;  but  the  Spanish  ode 
is  very  similar  to  the  Italian.  The  British  mostly 
adopt  a  strong  didactic  tone  in  their  odes.  The 
French  are  exceedingly  declamatory ;  their  pointed 
language  is  not  suited  for  the  ode.  Rousseau,  L. 
Racine,  Greswt,  Chenier,  and  Lebrun  are  some  of 
tlieir  finest  writers  in  this  department.  The  Ger- 
mans sometimes  lose  themselves  in  unintelligible 
mysticism,  sometimes  run  into  mere  relation,  not 
poetical  expression  of  feelings.  Some  of  their  odes, 
however,  are  truly  grand',  Tor  instance,  Schubert's 
dithyrambic  on  Frederic  the  Great.  Some  odes  of 
Flemming,  Haller,  Hagedorn,  Us,  Levator,  Ramler, 
Voss,  Kosegarten,  Herder,  Schiller,  are  among  the 
first  in  the  language. 

ODENWALD;  a  forest  and  chain  of  mountains 
in  Western  Germany,  between  the  Neckar  and  the 
Maine,  in  the  grand-duchies  of  Hesse-Darmstadt 
and  iiaden.  The  Neckar  divides  the  Odenwald 
from  the  Black  Forest.  The  Odenwald  is  about 
twenty  leagues  long,  and  presents  charming  scenes. 

ODEON  (JiUut,  from  a  song)  ;  among  the 
Greeks,  and,  at  a  later  period,  among  the  Romans,  a 
public  building  devoted  to  poetical  and  musical  con- 
tests. The  first  odeon  was  built  at  Athens  by  Peri- 
cles, and  was  afterwards  used  for  popular  meetings 
and  the  holding  of  courts.  At  a  later  period,  two 
others  were  erected  by  Pausanias  and  Herodes  Ani- 
ens, antl  other  Greek  cities  followed  their  example. 
The  first  odeon  was  built  at  Rome  in  the  time  of  the 
emperors.  Domitian  erected  one,  and  I  ro  jati  another. 
The  Romans  likewise  constructed  them  in  the  pro- 
vincial cities,  and  the  ruins  of  one  are  still  seen  at 
Cutanea  in  Sicily.  The  odeons  resembled  other  the- 
atres, except  that  they  were  inferior  in  extent,  and 


were  covered  with  a  roof.  This  name  has  been  given 
to  one  of  the  theatres  in  Paris,  rebuilt,  after  having 
been  destroyed  by  fire,  in  1818. 

ODER  (riadrus,)  a  river  of  Germany,  which  rises 
in  Moravia,  In  a  branch  of  the  Sudetic  mountains, 
flows  through  Silesia,  becomes  navigable  for  small 
boats  at  Ratibor,  passes  by  Breslau,  where  it  becomes 
navigable  for  barges  of  forty  to  fifty  tons,  enters 
Hrandenburg  and  i'omemnia,  and  empties  into  the 
Haltic.  Its  whole  course  is  about  600  miles  :  it  re- 
ceives several  navigable  streams,  and  communicates 
with  the  Elbe  by  several  canals,  and  is  of  very  great 
importance  for  the  trade  of  the  country.  The  prin- 
cipal places  on  the  Oder  arc  Breslau,  Frankfort,  and 
Stettin.  In  the  upper  part  of  its  course  it  is  rapid, 
but  in  the  fiat  country  tt  is  subject  to  frequent  inuu- 
datioos.  Before  reaching  the  sea,  it  forms  the  large 
maritime  lake  called  the  Stettin  Hajf,  ami  divides  into 
three  branches— the  Peene,  Swine,  and  Divenow. 
Since  1818  the  Prussian  government  has  constructed 
works  for  the  improvement  of  the  harbour  of  Swine> 
munde,  the  port  of  Stettin. 

ODESSA ;  a  Russian  seaport  in  the  government 
of  Chersnn,  situated  on  the  Black  sea,  between  the 
mouth  of  the  Dnieper  and  Dniester,  on  the  bay  of 
Adsehai ;  lat.  46°  29'  N. ;  Ion.  30°  37'  E.  This 

Klace,  which  is  now  of  considerable  sise  (40,000  in- 
sbitants,)  and  i»  rapidly  increasing,  is  of  modern 
or  i  gin .  After  the  cession  of  Bessarabia,  by  the  peace 
of  Jassy,  in  1792,  Catharine  fixed  on  this  spot,  then 
containing  only  a  few  houses,  as  a  commercial  empo- 
rium. It  has  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  for  the  lar- 
gest nhips  of  war.  Alexander  carried  into  execution 
the  designs  of  Catharine,  and  appointed  Richelieu 
(q.  v.,)  who  was  then  a  French  emigrant,  and  ha* 
since  been  prime  minister,  governor  of  the  city.  It 
is  built  in  the  form  of  an  oblong  square,  and  fortified 
in  the  modern  style.  The  port,  which  is  artificial,  is 
capable  of  receiving  300  vessels.  The  roadstead  is 
extensive,  and  the  anchorage  is  safe  in  summer,  be- 
ing sheltered  from  every  wind  except  the  south-east. 
The  streets  are  straight,  wide,  and  cross  each  other 
at  right  angles  j  there  are  some  fine  walks,  and  nu- 
merous public  buildings.  Water  was  scarce,  but  has 
been  supplied  by  aqueducts.  There  are  many  insti- 
tutions for  education  here.  The  commerce  of  Odessa 
has  become  extensive.  In  1886.  678  ships  entered 
the  port.  The  chief  articles  of  export  are  grain, 
timber,  hides,  furs,  flax,  linen,  wax,  tar,  potash,  ca- 
viar, &c  About  one-third  of  the  commerce  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  British.  Greeks,  Italians,  French, 
Poles,  Armenians,  and  Germans,  are  among  the  in- 
habitants.  Government  has  endeavoured  to  induce 
settlers  from  Germany  to  occupy  the  lands  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Odessa,  by  granting  them  certain 
privileges.    Bulgarian  and  Russian  peasants  are  also 

ODIN.    See  Northern  Mythology. 
ODOUR.   See  Smell. 
ODYSSEUS.   See  Ulysses. 
ODYSSEY.    See  Homer. 

OE  ;  an  affix  to  many  Danish  geographical  names, 
signifying  it  land. 

Q2COLAMPADIUS,  John,  was  born  of  a  Swiss 
family  at  Weinsberg,  in  Suabia,  in  1482,  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  that  time,  adopted  the  name  by 
which  he  is  generally  known,  as  the  Greek  of  his 
proper  name,  Haustcftcm  (House-light.)  In  the 
twelfth  year  of  his  age  he  entered  the  university  of 
Heidelberg,  whence  his  father  sent  him  to  Bologna 
to  study  law.  He  soon  after  returned  to  Heidelberg, 
applied  himself  to  theology,  and  became  the  incum- 
bent of  a  benefice  which  had  been  instituted  by  his 
ancestors.  Sensible  of  the  limited  nature  of  his  ac- 
quirenients,  he  went  to  Tubingen  and  afterwards  to 
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Stuttgard,  where  Reuchlin  was  professor,  ami  there 
studied  Greek,  and  subsequently  Hebrew.  His  pro- 
gress was  such  that  he  compiled  a  (J reek  G rnm mar. 
He  then  returned  to  Weinsberg,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  teal  as  a  preacher.  By  his  friend 
Capitn's  influence,  he  was  invited  to  Basle  in  1515, 
and  there  became  acquainted  with  Erasmus,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  him,  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
New  Testament.  In  1516  he  received  a  call  at 
Augsburg,  but  soon  after  determined  to  enter  the 
monastery  of  Altomunster  in  the  neighbotirhood. 
Luther's  writings,  however,  awakened  him  to  more 
liberal  views,  and  before  he  had  been  two  years  in 
the  monastery,  he  left  it,  and  became  preacher  at  the 
castle  of  Ebernburg,  to  Francis  of  Sickingen.  In 
1623  he  became  professor  of  theology  and  curate  at 
Basle.  He  defended  the  doctrines  of  the  reformation 
in  several  theological  disputations  and  conferences, 
particularly  in  Basle  and  Berne,  and  introduced  them 
into  the  former  place  (1527  and  1528.)  His  conduct 
in  the  controversy  concerning  the  Lord's  Supper  was 
worthy  of  all  praise.  In  his  treatise  De  genuina 
terborum.  Domini,  "  Hoc  est  Corpus  mrum, "  Inter- 
pretations, he  displayed  a  rare  moderation,  maintain- 
ing the  body  to  be  only  symbolical.  Tlte  defenders 
ot  he  real  presence  attacked  him  with  great  violence, 
and  applied  to  him  and  his  followers  the  reproachful 
epithet  of  Sacramentarians.  CEcolani  Radius  answered 
with  calmness  and  dignity.  He  died  at  Basle  in 
1531.  His  Life  has  been  written  by  Hess  (Zurich, 
1703.) 

(ECUMENICAL  COUNCIL.  See  Council. 
OSDIPL'S  ;  son  of  the  Thracian  king  Lai  us  and 
Jocasla.  (See  Jocasta.)  An  oracle  had  announced 
to  Laius  that  his  child  by  Jocasta  should  be  bis  mur- 
derer. W  hen,  therefore,  a  son  was  born  to  him ,  he  or- 
dered a  slave  to  bore  his  heels  and  expose  him  on 
mount  Citfceron.  But  the  slave  gave  the  child  to  a 
shepherd  of  the  Corinthian  king  Polybus,  and  the 
shepherd  carried  him  to  the  king,  whose  wife,  Mer- 
ope,  being  without  children,  received  him,  and  called 
him  (Edipus,  from  his  swollen  feet.  Ignorant  of  his 
birth,  the  child  grew  up  at  the  Corinthian  court,  with 
all  the  qualities  of  a  hero.  But,  an  angry  youth  hav- 
ing one  dny  reproached  him  with  not  being  the  son 
of  the  king,  he  became  a  prey  to  tormenting  doubts. 
His  foster  parents,  whom  he  questioned,  referred 
him  to  the  Delphian  oracle,  which  gave  him  this 
answer— "  Avoid  the  soil  of  thy  country,  or  thou 
wilt  he  the  murderer  of  thy  father,  and  the  hus- 
band of  thy  mother."  As  he  looked  upon  Corinth 
as  his  country,  he  left  it,  and  travelled  to  Thebes, 
in  Bcrotia.  In  a  narrow*  road  in  Phocis  be  met 
king  Lnius,  who  was  going  to  Delphi  to  consult 
the  oracle  with  regard  to  the  son  whom  he  had 
exposed  ;  and  the  king's  charioteer  haughtily  or- 
dered him  to  get  out  of  the  way.  (Edipus  refus- 
ed to  obey ;  a  struggle  ensued,  and  both  king  and 
charioteer  fell  under  his  sword.  Thus  he  had  un- 
consciously fulfilled  one  half  of  the  oracle.  Igno- 
rant of  this,  he  pursued  his  way.  The  territory  of 
Tliebes  was  at  that  time  desolated  by  the  Sphinx 
(see  SftAinx),  which  proposed  a  riddle,  and  put  to 
death  every  one  who  attempted,  without  success, 
to  solve  it.  No  one  had  yet  succeeded.  In  this 
extremity  the  vacant  throne  ami  the  hand  of  the 
queen  were  offered  to  the  deliverer  of  Thebes.  (Edi- 
pus comes  forward,  solves  the  enigma,  delivers  the 
city,  and  receives  lite  prise.  The  oracle  was  thus 
fulfilled.  Thebes  now  honoured  within  her  walls  the 
murderer  of  Laius,  when  a  pestilence  fell  upon  tlie 
land,  from  which  the  oracle  promised  deliverance, 
as  soon  as  he  was  removed  who  liad  called  down 
this  curse.  The  affrighted  people  again  have  re- 
course *«  their  former  benefactor,  and  be,  unum- 


scious  that  he  is  himself  the  criminal,  strives  with 
restless  zeal  to  discover  him.  He  draws  from  the 
prophet  Tires'ras  tlie  unhappy  secret,  and  makes 
the  horrible  discovery  tliat  he  is  tlie  murderer  of 
his  father,  and  the  husband  of  his  mother.  Cur- 
sing the  bed  in  which  she  had  borne  a  husband  to 
her  husband,  and  a  son  to  her  son,  tlie  unhappy 
Jocasta  hanged  herself.  (Edipus  put  out  Ids  own 
eyes  to  extinguish  the  sight  of  all  which  could 
remind  him  of  his  guilt.  He  begged  tile  Thebans 
to  banish  him.  At  a  later  period,  when  he  wish- 
ed to  die  in  Thebes,  he  was  driven  away  by  his 
ambitious  sons  Eteocles  and  i'olynices.  In  his 
anger,  he  cursed  them,  and  threatened  that  the  sword 
should  divide  their  inheritance.  His  two  daugh- 
|  ters,  Antigone  and  I  sin  en  e,  followed  their  blind 
and  exiled  father.  Led  by  the  former,  be  reaches 
the  village  of  Colonos,  in  Attica,  where  Theseus 
reigned,  and  dwells  in  the  grove  of  the  Eumenides, 
which  no  mortal  foot  dared  approach.  He  con- 
ciliates the  favour  of  the  terrible  goddesses.  The 
people  and  Theseus  took  him  under  their  protec- 
tion. In  the  meanwhile  the  oracle  of  Pythian 
Apollo  had  declared  that  the  land  which  should  ignor- 
antly  conceal  his  ashes  would  be  fortunate  and  in- 
vincible. The  inhabitants  of  Thebes  now  endea- 
voured to  draw  him  back.  Impelled  by  the  presenti- 
ment of  approaching  death,  lie  sought  his  grave 
accompanied  by  Theseus  alone.  The  gods  were 
reconciled  to  him.  His  death  was  the  death  of  suf- 
fering innocence.  The  ancients  have  disagreed  with 
regard  to  his  burial-place.  The  history  of  (Edipus 
has  furnished  a  subject  to  several  tragic  poets.  The 
(Edipus  of  /Esehylus  and  that  of  Euripides  are 
lost.  Of  Sophocles  two  pieces  treating  of  his  fate 
renin  in —  King  (Edipus  and  (Edipus  at  Colonos.  Sen- 
eca has  also  written  a  piece  on  the  same  subject. 

(ELS,  a  mediatised  principality  in  Lower  Silesia, 
belonging  to  the  Prussian  government  of  Breslao, 
contains  800  square  miles  and  91,000  inhabitants, 
and  affords  175,000  florins  annual  revenue.  The 
capital  is  (Els,  where  the  ducal  officers  of  govern- 
ment, &c,  reside.  In  178!),  the  duchy  passed  to 
the  bouse  of  Brunswick,  and  was  under  the  gov- 
ernment of  duke  Frederic  William,  who  fell,  in 
1815,  at  Quatre  Bras.  Hence  his  title,  duke  of 
Brunswick- (Els. 

(ENEL'S.    See  Calydon. 

(ENOMAUS.    See  Hippodamia. 

(ESTRl'S,  or  Gadfly  ;  an  insect,  well  known  from 
its  being  one  of  tlie  greatest  annoyances  to  which 
horses  and  cattle  are  subject  during  the  summer. 
Under  tlie  name  of  gadfly  many  insects  are  includ- 
ed by  the  ignorant  which  belong  to  other  genera,  the 
real  gadflies  hern*  the  osstrus  of  naturalists,  which 
are  supposed  to  be  the  same  animals  as  were  called 
by  the  Greeks  »7*r»»r.  Horses,  cows,  sheep,  deer, 
hares,  &c,  have  each  a  species  of  gadfly  which 
bears  their  name  ;  as,  for  example,  tlie  (E.  eyui  is 
common  upon  horses,  (E.  bovis  and  (E.  ovis  upon 
horned  cattle  and  upon  sheep.  The  gadfly  of  the 
horse  is  a  snuill  insect,  with  whitish  wings,  with 
a  band  and  black  spot;  the  abdomen  entirely 
ferruginous.  OS.  bovis  is  about  seven  lines  in 
length ;  thorax  yellow,  with  a  black  band ;  ab- 
domen white ;  terminal  segments  fulvous ;  wings 
dusky.  This  species  attacks  the  horse  also,  the 
female  depositing  her  eggs  in  the  skin  of  these 
animals  in  considerable  numbers.  In  a  short  time, 
tlie  eggs  are  matured,  and  produce  a  /arm,  or 
worm,  which  immediately  pierces  the  skin,  and, 
insinuating  itself  under  it,  causes  much  injury  and) 
annoyance  to  tlie  animal,  raising  large  lumps,  nr 
tumours,  filled  with  pus,  upon  which  the  larva  feeds. 
(E.  roHt  deposits  its  eggs  upon  such  parts  of  the 
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skin  of  horses  as  are  subject  to  be  much  licked 
by  the  animal,  and  Uius  they  are  conveyed  to  the 
stujuaclt,  where  the  heat  speedily  hatches  the  lar- 
ve,  too  well  known  under  the  name  of  botis.  Hor- 
ses are  smmeiiiiies  so  afflicted  by  Uiese  pests  as  to 
die  in  consequence.  The  perfect  insect  is  seldom 
observed,  as  it  lives  but  a  very  short  time  after 
arriving  »t  the  winged  state.  Taking  no  nourish- 
ment, it  seeks  but  to  deposit  its  eggs  in  a  proper 
situation,  and  having  accomplished  this  object,  it  im- 
mediately dies.  The  animals  which  are  the  subjects 
of  its  attacks  are  instinctively  aware  of  its  inteutions, 
and  exhibit  much  restlessness  and  alarm  when  they 
discover  it.  <£.  ovit  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  nostrils 
of  sheep,  where  the  larva  is  hatched,  and  immediately 
ascends  into  the  frontal  sinuses,  attacliing  itself  very 
firmly  to  the  lining  membrane  by  means  of  two  strong 
books  situated  at  its  mouth.  All  the  insects  of  the 
genus  ttttrut  are  thus  distinguished  by  naturalists: 
haustellum,  or  In  ink,  concealed  between  two  tumid 
lips,  which  :ire  merely  separated  by  a  small  orifice  ; 
palpi,  none  ;  antenna:  short  and  setaceous.  The 
oviduct,  through  which  the  eggs  are  extruded,  con- 
sists of  a  membranaceous,  cylindrical  tube,  furnished 
with  three  short,  reflected,  membranaceous  bristles. 
The  pupa  is  hard,  and  of  an  oval  form,  burrowing  in 
the  earth  and  under  stones,  where  it  experiences  its 
final  transformation  into  a  winged  insect.  It  has 
btt-u  observed  that  Uie  larvte  of  cutaneous  astri 
have  the  mouth  furnished  with  simple  papilla?, 
while  tltose  which  infest  the  stomach  and  frontal 
sin  uses  are  provided  with  strong  oral  hooks,  by 
which  they  attach  themselves  very  firmly  to  the 
membranes.  During  the  months  of  June  and  July, 
the  pops?  are  transformed  into  the  perfect  insect. 
M.  Humboldt  states  that,  in  South  America,  he 
observed  some  Indians  whose  abdomens  were 
covered  with  small  protuberances,  which  appeared 
to  liave  been  formed  by  the  larva?  of  n  species  of 
ga.iily.  It  is  also  stated  tliat  a  species  exists  which, 
in  Uie  larva  state,  inhabits  the  frontal  sinuses  of 
men.  In  Arabia,  and  in  some  parts  of  India  where 
camels  abound,  there  is  also  found  a  gadfly  peculiar 
to  Uie  in.  A  n  admirable  monograph  of  these  insects, 
illustrated  by  figures,  and  observations  on  their 
habits  and  economy,  and  veterinary  observations, 
has  been  published  in  the  Liniuean  Transactions  by 
Mr  Bracy  Clark,  and  since  republished,  with  addi- 
tions, in  a  separate  volume. 

(ETA  ;  a  celebrated  mountain  in  ancient  Greece, 
between  Thessaly  and  Macedonia ;  or,  more  accu- 
rately, a  cliain  of  mountains  extending  to  the  west 
from  the  gulf  of  Malia  to  Find  us,  and  thence  to  the 
bay  of  Aiubracia.    See  Hercutes,  and  Thermopyla:. 

OPEN.    See  Buda. 

OPFPRINGS  are  gifts,  which  man  brings  to  Uie 
Deity,  in  order  to  represent  the  giving  up  of  him- 
self to  him.  This  was  the  first  mode  of  openly  re- 
cognising the  Divine  Being,  and  a  principal  part  of 
Uie  service  of  the  Deity  in  all  the  religions  of  anti- 
quity ;  and,  even  to  this  day,  Uie  inhabitant  of  Uie 
East  makes  offerings  to  God  as  he  makes  presents 
to  his  temporal  lords.  The  idea  Uiat  God  has 
physical  wants,  and  finds  pleasure  in  food,  drink, 
and  perfumes,  was  Uie  origin  of  such  offerings, 
which  took  their  cliaracter  from  the  mode  of  life  of 
those  who  presented  them.  Herdsmen  and  hunters 
offered  beasts  ;  husbandmen,  fruits  and  bread,  select- 
ing die  choicest  of  wliat  they  possessed.  From  similar 
feelings,  Abraham  consented  to  offer  up  his  beloved 
son,  and  Agamemnon  his  daughter  Kphigenia ; 
though  Uie  fortunate  issue  of  these  offerings  shows 
that,  even  in  those  early  times,  Uie  pure  idea  existed 
that  <>od  did  not  desire  Uie  blood  of  men.  and  was 
appeavetl  by  a  devout  disposition.    Still  the  custom  ' 


of  offering  men  as  victims  prevailed,  even  among 
those  heathen  nations  who  hail  emerged  from  Uieir 
primitive  rudeness.  The  Phoenicians  offered  chil- 
dren to  their  idol  (Moloch);  us  did  also  Uie  German 
nations,  and  Uie  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  to 
Uieir  gods.  Afterwards,  new  motives  were  added  to 
those  of  reverence  and  gratitude;  men  began  to 
consider  misfortunes  and  sufferings  as  divine  punish- 
ments for  Uieir  sins,  and,  to  propitiate  Uie  offended 
Deity,  even  Uie  life  of  man  did  not  appear  too 
valuable.  But,  while  Uie  altars  of  Uie  heathen 
world  flowed  with  Uie  blood  of  innocent  children 
and  defenceless  captives,  Moses  made  unblemished 
beasts,  and  fruits,  the  symbols  of  the  resignation  and 
penitence  of  his  people,  before  Jehovah.  Offerings 
constituted  Uie  principal  part  of  die  Israeliti&h 
worship.  These  were  either  bloody,  when  the 
offering  was  bullocks,  goats,  and  sheep,  or,  iu  case 
of  necessity,  doves,  slain  by  the  priests,  which  were 
wholly  or  partially  burnt  (burot-oflerings);  or  blood- 
less, when  Uie  offering  was  meal,  cake,  salt,  oil, 
honey  and  frankincense,  or  wine,  which  was  poured 
out  upon  Uie  altar  (drink-offerings).  With  regard 
to  Uieir  meaning  and  object,  these  offerings  were 
oither  thank-offerings  and  peace-offerings,  which 
consisted  of  a  bullock,  or  some  small  animal,  and 
were  usually  accompanied  with  offerings  of  vegetable 
food ;  or  trespass  and  sin-offerings,  in  which  only 
animals  were  used.  In  the  last-mentioned  cases,  the 
priests  were  accustomed  to  sprinkle  the  parlies  who 
made  Uie  offerings  with  Uie  blood  of  Uie  victims,  as 
a  sign  of  reconciliation  with  Jehovah ;  and  where  the 
offering  was  an  expression  of  Uie  penitence  and 
expiation  of  Uie  whole  people,  it  was  usual  to  burn 
the  victim ;  but  if  it  concerned  only  private  persons, 
the  priests  used  to  eat  Uie  flesh.  The  offerings  of 
beasts,  and  Uie  first  fruits  (which  were  required  to  be 
offered  on  certain  festivals,  and  in  case  of  important 
occurrences  iu  families,  or  for  Uie  expiation  of  indi- 
viduals), belonged  to  the  priests,  who  bumed  only 
Uie  part  that  could  not  be  eaten.  The  heathen 
priests  enjoyed  Uie  same  advantage ;  and  although, 
among  both  Jews  and  heathen,  tin:  priesf.s  alone  were 
allowed  to  offer  the  saerifices,  they  permitted  the 
givers  to  take  a  part  in  the  feasts  for  which  their 
offerings  were  used,  from  the  time  of  the  hecatombs 
of  the  Greeks,  before  Troy,  down  to  that  of  the 
sacrifice  banquets,  which  Theodosius,  as  is  well 
known,  abolished  in  A.  D.  31)2,  together  with  all 
Uie  heathen  worship  in  Uie  Roman  empire.  The 
hecatombs  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  were  burnt- 
offerings  ;  their  libations,  drink-offerings.  The 
truth,  confessed  by  the  prophets  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment, that  man  cannot  offer  any  thing  to  God  which 
is  not  already  his,  Christianity  acknowledged  by  Uie 
abolition  of  the  heathen  and  Jewish  offerings,  and 
required  of  its  professors  only  the  moral  offering  of  a 
renunciation  of  evil,  Uie  devotion  of  their  powers 
and  property  to  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and  the  per- 
fect resignation  of  Uie  heart  to  God.  Consecrated 
gifts,  however,  wen;  applied  to  Uie  support  of  public 
worship  and  the  clergy.  Of  this  kind  were  Uie  obla- 
tions of  Uie  first  Christians.  When  the  payment  of 
tithes  to  the  clergy  was  introduced,  these  offerings 
were  wiUiheld,  and  most  generally  commuted  tor 
money.  With  Uie  oblations  are  connected  Uie  offer- 
toria,  which,  according  to  a  linage  still  existing 
among  many  religious  sects,  were  laid,  at  an  ap- 
l*>inted  time,  for  Uie  priests,  upon  Uie  altar.  These 
offerioria.  however,  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
religious  services.  The  mass  is  n  conspicuous  part 
of  Uie  worship  in  the  Catholic  church,  and,  even  to 
this  time,  is  railed  the  bloodlrss  offering ;  since, 
according  to  Uie  doctrine  of  this  church,  Uie  priest 
who  officiates  at  Uie  mass,  offers  anew,  as  it  were, 
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by  the  consecration  of  bread  and  wine,  the  body  and 
blood  of  Christ,  in  the  place  of  the  Jewish  sin- 
offering.  The  custom  of  making  religious  offerings 
exists  among  pagans  also,  in  our  time.  The  Chinese 
consecrates  fruits  to  his  divinities;  the  Carib, 
tobacco  |  the  Negro,  in  the  West  Indies,  brandy; 
and,  among  the  savage  inhabitants  of  some  islunds, 
there  are  still  found  traces  of  human  sacrifices. 

OFFERTORIUM,  ur  OFFERTORY,  is  the  an- 
them  which  is  sung,  or  the  mu*ic  executed,  while 
the  people  ar«  making  their  offerings.  It  is  one 
of  the  chief  parts  of  the  mass.  See  Matt  and  Offer- 
ing. 

OFFICERS,  FtKLn,  are  such  as  command  n  whole 
regiment;  as  the  colonel,  lieutenant-colonel,  and 
ma'for. 

OFFICERS,  General,  are  those  w  hose  command 
extends  to  a  body  of  forces,  composed  of  several 
regiments:  such  are  generals,  lieutenant-generals, 
major- generals,  and  brigadiers. 

OFFICERS,  Staff,  at  the  English  court,  are  such 
as,  in  the  king's  presence,  bear  a  white  staff  or  wand, 
and  at  other  times,  on  their  going  abroad,  have  It 
carried  liefore  them  by  a  footman,  bare-headed  :  such 
are  the  lord-steward,  lord-chamberlain,  lord-treasurer, 
&c. 

OFFICIAL,  by  the  ancient  law,  signifies  him  who 
is  the  minister  of,  or  attendant  upon,  a  magistrate. 
In  the  canon  law,  it  is  especially  taken  for  him  to 
whom  any  bishop  generally  commits  the  charge  of 
his  spiritual  jurisdiction. 

OFFING,  or  OFFIN  ;  that  part  of  the  sea  a  good 
distance  from  shore,  where  there  is  deep  water,  and 
no  need  of  a  pilot  to  conduct  the  ship. 

OFFSETS,  in  gardening ;  those  young  shoots  that 
spring  from  the  roots  of  trees  or  plants,  which,  being 
carefully  separated  and  planted  in  a  proper  soil,  serve 
to  propagate  the  species. 

OFTKRDINGEN,  Hbnry  or,  or  AFFTERDIN- 
GEN,  EFFTERDINGEN:  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
German  poets  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries 
(the  Suabian  period,)  of  the  circumstances  of  whose 
life  little  is  known.  His  youth  is  said  to  have  been 
passed  in  Austria,  at  the  court  of  Leopold  VII.  Here 
he  cultivated  his  poetical  powers,  and  hence  made 
journeys  to  different  parts  of  the  country.  (See  Min- 
netingert,  and  German  Poetry.)  At  the  court  of 
Herman,  landgrave  of  Thuringia,  he  sustained  a 
poetical  contest  with  Wolfram  of  Eschenbach  (q.  v.), 
and  sang  the  praises  of  his  emperor.  Of  his  poetry 
we  have  nothing  remaining  except  some  passages  of 
the  War  on  the  Wartburg,  in  the  Manesse  collection, 
and  a  part  of  the  Heldenbuch.  It  is  disputed  whe- 
ther be  is  the  author  of  the  Ntbelungentied  (q.  v.)  or 
not.    Novalis  has  given  his  name  to  one  of  his  ro- 

OG,  king  of  Bashao,  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  was, 
according  to  the  accounts  of  the  Rabbins,  one  of  the 
giants  who  lived  before  the  flood,  and  escaped  the 

Sriieral  inundation  by  taking  refuge  on  the  roof  of 
[oah's  ark.  Noah  fed  him  there,  less  through  com- 
passion, than  that  he  might  be  to  men  of  after  times 
a  proof  of  the  power  of  God,  who  had  created  and 
destroyed  from  the  face  of  the  earth  such  monstrous 
creatures.  In  the  war  of  Og  against  the  Israelites, 
be  lifted  up  a  mountain  (XXX)  paces  in  circuit,  and 
was  about  to  throw  it  down  upon  the  camp  of  Israel, 
when  it  was  pierced  through  by  ants  sent  by  God, 
and  fell  upon  him.  At  the  same  moment  his  teeth 
grew  so  quickly,  that  they  entered  the  mountain,  and 
held  him  fast,  so  that  Moses  could  kill  him  without 
difficulty.  To  give  an  idea  of  bis  gigantic  sise,  the 
Rabbins  say  that  Moses,  who,  according  to  their  ac- 
count, was  six  elk  high,  and  had  a  liutUe-axe  of  the 
)ength,  was  obliged  to  make  a  leap  of  six  ells, 


in  order  to  strike  his  ankle-bone.  He  bled  to  death 
of  the  wound. 

OGDENSBURGH.   See  Otwegatchie. 

OGECHEE  LIME.    See  Tupelo. 

OGEE  ARCH.    See  Architecture. 

OGINSKI ;  the  name  ef  an  illustrious  Polish  house 

Michael  Catimir  Ogintki,  commander  in  Lithu- 
ania, fought  against  the  Russians  ;  but  the  fate  of  bis 
unhappy  country  obliged  him  to  flee.  He  lost  two- 
thirds  of  an  immense  fortune.  He  constructed  the 
canal  which  bears  his  name,  and  unites  the  Baltic 
and  the  Black  sea,  entirely  at  his  own  expense,  fie 
died,  seventy-two  years  old,  In  Warsaw,  in  1803. 

Michael  Cleophas,  nephew  of  the  former,  born 
in  1765,  was  foreign  minister  at  the  Hague,  and 
fought  on  the  side  of  Kosciusko,  in  1794.  At  a  later 
period  he  acted  as  the  agent  of  the  patriots  in  Paris 
and  Constantinople.  Alexander  permitted  him,  in 
1802,  to  return.  In  1810  he  was  appointed  senator 
and  privy  counsellor  :  but,  in  1815,  he  went  to  Italy, 
and  devoted  himself  to  music.  His  compositions, 
particularly  hb  Polonaitet,  are  celebrated.  His 
moiret  tur  la  Pologne  et  let  Polonait  depuit  1788 — 
1816  (Paris,  1886,  2  vols.)  are  important  for  the  pe- 
riod from  1794  to  1798. 

OGLETHORPE,  James  Edwaso  ;  an  English 
general  officer,  born  in  London  in  1098,  and  edu- 
cated at  Oxford.  He  served  under  prince  Eugene. 
In  1733  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  exertions  to 
found  the  colony  of  Georgia,  for  which  he  obtained 
the  royal  charter.  He  also  conducted  a  body  of  emi- 
grants to  the  province,  at  which  time  he  was  accom- 
panied by  the  two  Wesleys.  In  1734  he  returned, 
with  an  Indian  boy  in  his  suite,  and,  in  1736,  revis- 
ited Georgia  with  another  band  of  emigrants,  and 
proceeded  very  successfully  in  the  settlement  of  the 
colony.  As  commander  of  the  British  forces  in 
Georgia  and  Carolina,  he  repelled  the  attempts  of 
the  Spaniards.  In  1745  he  was  made  major-general, 
and  was  employed  to  follow  the  rebels  under  the 
Pretender.  The  private  character  of  general  Ogle- 
thorpe was  extremely  amiable,  and  he  has  been  eulo- 
giml  by  Thomson,  Pope,  and  doctor  Johnson. 

OG\GES  is  mentioned  as  the  most  ancient  ruler 
of  Attica,  then  called  Ada,  about  1700  B.  C.  The 
Athenians  call  him  a  native  of  the  country.  Accord- 
ing to  other  accounts  he  was  king  of  the  Hectenes, 
the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  first  called 
Ogygia,  and  afterwards  Batotia,  from  the  Bofotians. 
Even  the  building  of  Thebes  is  ascribed  to  him,  and 
one  of  the  gates  of  the  city  was  named  after  him. 
The  gate,  however,  is  also  said  to  have  been  so  called 
from  Ogygia.  a  daughter  of  Amphion  and  of  Niobe. 
Under  tlie  reign  of  Ogyges  happened  the  Ogygian 
deluge,  which  laid  waste  all  Attica,  according  to 
Larcner,  1759  B.C.  A  later  opinion  is,  that  a  colony 
of  priests  under  an  Egyptian  king,  Ogyges,  came  to 
Besotla,  and  thence  spread  over  Attica.  The  island 
of  Calypso  was  also  called  Ogygia.    See  Calypto, 

OHIO,  one  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
is  bounded  north  by  Michigan  Territory  and  lake 
Erie,  which  separates  it  from  Upper  Canada,  east 
by  Pennsylvania  and  the  Ohio  river,  south  by  the 
Ohio  river,  which  separates  it  from  Virgiuia  and 
Kentucky,  ami  west  by  Indiana.  The  Ohio  river, 
in  its  various  windings,  ivxinds  this  state  436  miles. 
Ohio  is  situated  between  38°  30',  and  42°  of 
north  latitude,  and  between  80°  28',  and  84"  42' 
of  west  longitude.  It  is  about  222  miles  in  extent, 
both  from  east  to  west,  and  from  north  to  south ; 
but  lake  Erie  projects  so  far  into  the  northern  bor- 
ders, and  the  Ohio  river  cuts  off  so  much  of  its 
southern  quarter,  that  the  area  of  the  state  is  little 
more  than  200  miles  square.  The  state  is  divided  by 
nature  into  four  grand  divisions,  which  arc  named 
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:ifUT  the  principal  waters  on  which  they  are  situated. 
They  are  the  Miami  country,  the  Scioto  country,  the 
Muskingum  country,  and  the  Lake  country.  For 
cml  purposes,  Ohio  is  divided  into  seventy-three 
counties,  lu  the  greater  part  of  the  state,  the  towns 
or  villages  are  not  situated  in  townships  of  the  same 
name  ;  but  the  New  England  custom  of  nearly  iden- 
tifying toum  and  totenthip  prevails  in  some  parts  of 
Ohio,  which  were  settled  principally  from  New  Eng- 
land. In  many  cases,  also,  the  post-offices  in  Ohio 
bear  different  names  from  the  towns  in  which  they 
are  situated.  The  largest  city  of  Ohio  is  Cincinnati, 
■I  the  south-west  corner  of  the  state.  Its  population, 
in  1830,  wus  84,43 1,  according  to  the  official  census. 
Another  census  of  the  same  year  made  it  26,5 15,  and, 
in  1831,  it  contained  88,014.  Columbus,  the  seat  of 
government,  contained  8437  in  1830.  Zanesville, 
Dayton,  Steubenville,  and  Chilicothe,  are  larger  than 
Columbus.  The  population  of  Ohio  has  increased, 
and  increases,  with  wonderful  rapidity.  In  1790  it 
contained  only  3000  inhabitants ;  in  1800,  45.365 ; 
in  1810,830,760;  in  1880,681,434  ;  in  1830,937,637. 
There  are  remnants  of  several  Indian  tribes  in  Ohio, 
amounting,  in  1889,  to  2350  persons.  They  then 
owned  390,846  acres  of  land,  besides  16,200  acres 
which  were  secured  to  individuals  of  the  several 
trilws.  These  lands  are  secured  by  treaty  to  the 
Wysndots,  Shawnees,  Senecas,  Delaware*,  and  Otta- 
was  ;  fur  the  other  remnants  of  tribes  are  classed  with 
these.  The  Delawares  have  sold  their  share, amount- 
ing to  5760  acres.  Considerable  annuities  are  paid 
by  the  national  government  to  these  tribes.  Tlieir 
population  gradually  diminishes.  There  are  very 
few  negroes  in  Ohio,  and  none  are  held  as  slaves. 

The  Presbyterians  in  this  state  have  346  churches, 
ami  88,150  communicants;  the  Baptists  have  240 
churches,  and  8801  communicants ;  the  Methodists 
have  36,064  members;  the  Lutherans  have  8706 
communicants;  the  Associate  Presbyterians  have 
sixty-five  congregations,  and  4225  communicants ; 
the  German  Reformed  have  eighty-two  congrega- 
tions, and  3750  communicants ;  the  Episcopalians 
have  sixteen  ministers  ;  the  New  Jerusalem  church 
have  four  societies:  there  are  also  a  considerable 
number  of  Friends  and  Roman  Catholics,  and  some 
Universalis,  Unitarians,  and  Shakers.  There  are 
fi>e  colleges  in  operation  In  Ohio,  vis.  the  university 
of  Ohio,  at  Athens ;  Miami  university,  at  Oxford ; 
Western  Reserve,  at  Hudson  ;  Kenyon,  at  Gambier, 
and  Franklin,  at  New  Athens.  There  are  no  incor- 
porated academies  that  are  flourishing.  G  rent  atten- 
tion is  paid  to  common  schools.  An  act  passed  by 
the  legislature  in  1831  provides  that  a  fund  shall  be 
raised  in  the  several  counties  in  the  state,  for  the  use  of 
common  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  the  white  youth 
of  every  class,  without  distinction,  in  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic,  and  other  necessary  branches  of 
education.  An  asylum  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  has 
been  established  at  Columbus,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  state. — The  principal  domestic  articles  of  trade 
are  horses,  cattle,  swine,  whiskey,  and  flour.  Those 
articles  which  are  exported  from  the  northern  and 
some  interior  counties  are  frequently  sent  to  the 
Montreal  and  New  York  markets,  by  way  of  lake 
Erie.  From  the  southern  parts  of  the  state,  they  are 
sent  to  New  Orleans.  The  new  canal  from  lake 
Erie  to  the  Ohio  river  will  have  a  tendency  to  divert 
tlie  trade  from  New  Orleans  to  New  York.  (For  a 
description  of  the  canals  of  Ohio,  see  the  article 
Canals.)  Lake  Erie  bounds  Ohio  on  the  north  160 
miles.  Its  whole  length  is  270  miles,  and  its  average 
breadth  from  forty  to  fifty.  Its  circumference  is  GOO 
miles,  and  its  area  is  11,000  square  miles.  It  affords 
good  navigation  for  steam  boats  and  schooners.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Mauraee,  Portape,  Sandusky, 


Huron,  Vermilion,  Black,  Rocky,  Cuyahoga,  Grand, 
and  Ashtabula,  in  the  north ;  and  the  Mahoning. 
Muskingum,  Hockhocklng,  Scioto,  Little  Miami,  and 
Great  Miami,  m  the  south.  The  Ohio  river,  and  its 
steam-bont  navigation,  will  receive  a  separate  de- 
scription. 

'1  lie  interior  and  northern  parts  of  Ohio  are  gene" 
rally  level,  and,  in  some  places,  marshy.  About  one 
uarter  of  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  part,  bor- 
ering  on  the  Ohio  river,  is  very  hilly  and  broken. 
The  hills  are  not,  however,  very  large.  Immediately 
on  the  borders  of  the  Ohio  there  are  numerous  tracts 
of  interval  or  meadow  land  of  exuberant  fertility. 
In  the  interior  parts,  bordering  on  both  sides  of  the 
Scioto,  and  on  the  two  Miamis,  are  the  must  exten- 
sive bodies  of  rich  and  level  land.  In  many  places 
are  extensive  prairies,  particularly  on  the  head 
waters  of  the  Muskingum  and  Scioto,  and  between 
the  two  Miamis.  Several  of  these  are  low  and 
marshy,  and  others  are  elevated.  The  high  prairies 
are  not  fertile.  Among  the  forest  trees  are  black- 
walnut,  oak  of  various  species,  hickory,  maple  of 
different  kinds,  beech,  birch,  poplar,  sycamore,  ash 
of  several  species,  pawpaw,  buckeye,  cherry,  and 
many  which  are  less  common.  The  soil  and  climate 
are  admirably  suited  to  the  most  valuable  vegetable 
productions  that  grow  in  this  latitude.  Wheat,  maize, 
rye,  and  all  other  kinds  of  grain,  grow  here  in  great 
perfection.  Scarcely  any  part  of  the  United  States 
is  so  productive,  or  affords  so  many  of  the  natural 
means  for  an  easy  and  comfortable  subsistence.  Th« 
summers  are  warm,  and  pretty  regular,  although 
somewhat  subject  to  tornadoes.  In  some  parts,  near 
marshes  and  stagnant  waters,  fevers  and  agues  fre- 
quently prevail ;  but  the  climate,  in  general,  is  de- 
cidedly healthy.  The  general  temperature,  in  that 
part  of  the  state  which  slopes  to  the  south,  is  several 
dr^rees  warmer  than  in  the  same  latitude  in  the 
Atlantic  states.  In  the  Miami  country,  especially 
alxnit  Cincinnati,  green  peas,  and  many  other  vege- 
tables, are  generally  abundant  in  the  markets  be- 
tween the  first  and  twentieth  of  May.  Snow  seldom 
falls  deep  enough  for  sleighing,  or  lasts  more  than 
two  or  three  days,  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state ; 
but  there  are  generally  two  or  three  days  of  extremely 
cold  weather.  In  the  counties  bordering  on  lake 
Erie,  and  for  fifty  miles  back,  there  are  often  several 
weeks  of  good  sleighing.  The  winds  of  Ohio, 
whether  high  or  low,  generally  blow  from  the  west 
and  south-west  at  all  seasons.  About  one  fifth  part  of 
all  the  land  in  Ohio  still  belonp  to  the  United 
States.  Settlers  on  this  land  will  become  citizens  of 
Ohio ;  but  the  purchase-money  belongs  to  the  general 
government.  In  fhe  north-east  part  of  the  stale  is  a 
tract  containing  3,300,000  acres,  called  New  Con- 
necticut, or  Connecticut  Western  Reserve.  The  fee 
of  these  lands  is  in  the  state  of  Connecticut,  but  Ohio 
has  the  jurisdiction.  This  tract  is  divided  into  eight 
counties,  and  is  principally  settled  by  emigrants  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The  state  of  Vir- 
ginia also  owns  a  tract  of  4,204,800  acres,  called 
the  Virginia  Military  Lands,  and  situated  between 
the  Scioto  and  Little  Miami  rivers.  This  district  is 
not  surveyed  into  townships,  or  in  any  regular  form  ; 
and  there  are  frequently  many  claimants  to  the  same 
lot,  whose  rights  are  not  easily  defined.  Eight  coun- 
ties are  situated  wholly  within  this  district,  and  a 
part  of  fourteen  others. 

The  first  permanent  settlement  in  the  state  of 
Ohio  was  made  at  Marietta,  April  7,  1788,  by  forty- 
seven  persons  from  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and 
Connecticut.  The  next  year,  a  settlement  was  matirj 
at  Columbia,  six  miles  above  Cincinnati,  by  n  com- 
pany principally  from  Pennsylvania.  In  1791,  sev- 
eral French  emigrants  settled  at  Gallipolls.   In  Sep- 
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ti  mber,  1799,  the  first  territorial  legislature 
bled  at  Cincinnati,  under  the  ordinauce  of  congress 
of  July  13,  1786,  for  the  government  of  the  territory 
of  the  United  States  north-west  of  the  river  Ohio. 
April  30,  1802,  congress  passed  an  act  authorising 
the  calling  of  a  convention  to  form  a  state  constitu- 
tion for  tliat  part  of  the  North- West  Territory  which 
now  constitutes  the  state  of  Ohio.  On  the  first  of 
November  following,  the  convention  met  at  Chili- 
cothe.  and  formed  the  present  constitution  (for  which 
we  Constitution*  of  the  United  States).  In  several 
parts  of  Ohio  are  found  remarkable  antiquities  in  the 
shape  of  mounds,  or  tumuli;  and  also  remains  of 
ancient  forts.  For  a  description  of  these,  see  the 
article  Tutuuli. 

OHIO,  a  river  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  is  formed 
by  the  confluence  of  the  Alleghany  and  the  Monon- 
gahela  at  Pittsburg,  in  the  western  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  flows  with  a  gentle  current,  generally  in  a 
southwestern  direction,  but  with  a  very  serpentine 
course,  and  unites  with  the  Mississippi  in  latitude 
37°  N.,  and  longitude  88°  52*  W.  Its  length  from 
Pittsburg  to  its  mouth,  is  about  900  miles,  including 
its  windings  ;  but  the  direct  distance  is  only  614 
miles.  Its  breadth  varies  from  400  to  1400  yards. 
At  Cincinnati,  it  is  about  800  yards,  which  is  nearly 
its  average  breadth.  It  is  very  well  suited  to  boat 
itavigation,  although  its  numerous  windings  render  a 
passage  upon  it  rather  tedious.  The  current  of  the 
Ohio  is  remarkably  gentle,  and  is  broken  by  falls  or 
rapids  only  at  Louisville,  in  Kentucky.  At  this 
place,  the  water  runs  with  great  rapidity  for  several 
miles ;  yet  the  current  is  not  so  broken  as  entirely  to 
prevent  the  ascent  of  boats.  The  whole  perpendicu- 
lar descent  in  two  miles  is  twenty-two  and  a  half 
feet.  The  canal  around  these  rapids  (for  an  account 
of  which  see  Louisville)  greatly  facilitates  the  navi- 
gation of  this  river.  Start's  rapids,  twenty-live 
miles  below  Shade  river,  form  a  slight  obstruction  in 
some  stages  of  the  water.  Numerous  islands,  large 
and  fertile,  are  embosomed  in  the  Ohio.  Its  annual 
range,  from  low  to  high  water,  is  about  fifty  feet :  tlie 
extreme  range  is  about  sixty  feet.  When  lowest,  it 
may  be  lorded  at  several  places  above  Louisville. 
It  is  generally  lowest  in  August,  September,  and 
Octol>er,  and  highest  in  December,  March,  May, 
and  June.  Near  Pittsburg,  it  is  frequently  froten 
over  for  several  weeks  during  winter ;  and  this  lias 
been  the  case  more  than  400  miles  lower.  Generally, 
the  navigation  upward  is  suspended  by  floating  ice 
during  eight  or  ten  weeks  of  each  winter.  Its  cur- 
rent, when  the  river  is  at  its  mean  height,  is  about 
three  miles  an  hour ;  when  higher  and  rising,  it  is 
more ;  when  very  low,  it  does  not  exceed  two  miles 
an  hour.  The  numerous  islands  form  no  serious 
obstruction  to  its  navigation,  except  at  low  water, 
when  the  bars  and  ripples  connected  with  them  are 
somewhat  dangerous.  S  ►cam-boats  have  been  found 
to  be  peculiarly  well  adapted  for  its  navigation.  The 
whole  number  of  steam  boats  built  on  the  western 
waters  is  318:  the  number  running  in  1831  is  198. 
Of  these,  sixty-eight  were  built  at  Cincinnati,  sixty- 
eight  at  Pittsburg,  twelve  at  New  Albany,  and  nearly 
all  the  others  in  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  A  great 
of  these  boats  are  employed  in  tlie  comm« 
states  bordering  on  the  Ohio ;  but  they  also  connect 
with  it  the  commerce  of  the  states  on  tlie  Mississippi. 
The  tract  of  country  through  which  the  Ohio  flows  is 
one  of  the  richest  and  most  delightful  ou  the  globe. 
The  wealth  of  the  neighbouring  states  is  easily  trans- 
potted  to  this  channel  by  the  numerous  navigable 
rivers  wliich  it  receives,  and  is  thence  conveyed  to 
New  Orleans— the  grand  commercial  emporium  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley. 

OIL.   The  general  characters  of  this  substance 


t  part 

of  Uie 


are  inflammability  and  insolubility  in  water.  Oil* 
are  distinguished  into  two  classes,  fixed  or  fat  oils 
(see  Fat),  and  volatile  or  essential  oils.  (See  Essen- 
tial Oils.)  The  former  class  do  not  rise  in  distilla- 
tion at  the  heat  of  boiling  water,  whUe  the  latter  rise 
into  vapour  at  all  degrees  of  temperature.  When 
exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air,  tlie  oils  by  degrees 
lose  their  liquidity,  thicken,  and  occasionally  become 
hard.  Such  as  become  indurated  so  as  not  to  stain 
paper  when  applied  to  it,  take  the  name  of  drying 
oils  ;  such  as  linseed  oil,  poppy-seed  oil,  nut  oil.  &c. 
Such  as  do  not  harden  in  this  way  are  called  unctuous 
oils ;  as  olive  oil,  almond  oil,  rape-seed  oil,  &c.  In 
this  change  no  water  is  formed ;  some  carbonic 
is  evolved,  but  not  nearly  equivalent  to  the  < 
absorbed.  Tlie  recent  fixed  oils  exercise  on  oxy- 
gen hardly  any  action  for  a  long  time  ;  but  tliey  sud- 
denly sutler  a  change  of  state,  which  enables  them  to 
absorb  at  least  100  times  more  of  it  than  volatile 
oils  would  do  in  the  same  time.  A  layer  of  nut  oil, 
three  lines  thick  ami  two  inches  in  diameter,  laid  on 
mercury  in  the  shade,  in  pure  oxygon  gas,  absorbed 
only  a  volume  equal  to  thrice  its  own,  during  eight 
months,  namely,  between  December  and  August ; 
but,  diving  the  ten  following  days,  it  absorbed  sixty 
times  its  volume.  This  absorption  continued  to  pro- 
ceed with  more  slowness  till  the  end  of  October, 
when  tlie  further  diminution  of  tlie  gas  became  insen- 
sible. By  this  rime  the  oil  had  absorbed  145  times 
its  bulk  of  oxygen,  and  had  formed  twenty-one 
volumes  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  No  water  was  pro- 
duced, but  the  oil  had  become  a  mass  of  transparent 
jelly,  which  did  not  stain  paper.  This  sudden  change, 
at  a  certain  crisis,  in  tlie  state  of  tlie  drying  oils,  ex- 
plains tiie  spontaneous  injlammations  which  they  are 
known  to  produce,  and  of  which  the  volatile  oils 
afford  no  examples. 

OILEUS ;  one  of  the  Argonauts.   See  Ajax. 

OIL  GAS.  It  had  long  been  known  that  wax, 
oil,  tallow,  &c,  when  passed  through  ignited  tubes, 
are  resolved  into  combustible  gases,  which  burn  with 
a  rich  light.  Messrs  Taylor  and  Martineaii  were 
the  first  to  avail  themselves  of  this  fact,  in  the  con- 
struction of  apparatus  for  generating  oil  gas  on  a 
large  scale,  as  a  substitute  for  caudles,  lamps,  and 
coal  gas.  Tlie  advantages  of  oil  gas,  when  compared 
with  coal  gas,  are  claimed  by  these  gentlemen  to  be 
the  following :  The  material  from  which  it  is  pro- 
duced containing  no  sulphur  or  other  matter  by  which 
the  gas  is  contaminated,  tliere  are  no  objections  to  its 
use  ou  account  of  tlie  suffocating  smell  in  close  rooms. 
It  does  no  injury  to  furniture,  books,  plate,  pictures, 
paint,  &c.  All  the  costly  and  offensive  operation  of 
purifying  the  gas  by  lime,  &c,  are  avoided ;  nor  does 
the  metal  of  which  the  conveyance  pipes  are 
receive  tlie  slightest  injury  from  oil  gas.  Tlie  < 
omy  of  light  from  oil  gas  is  thus  stated  : — 

Arvwid  burner,  oil  r»«.  .   .      Id.  per  hour. 
Argand  lamp*.  •perinarvtJ  oil.   Hd.  —  — 
Mould  r&rtdto,  ......  Sjd.   —  — 

Wax  candle*  144.  —  — 

The  oil  gas  has  a  material  advantage  over  coal  gas 
from  its  peculiar  richness  in  oleaant  gas,  which  ren- 
ders so  small  a  volume  necessary,  that  one  cubit  foot 
of  oil  gas  will  be  found  to  go  as  far  as  four  of  coal 
gas.  This  circumstance  is  of  great  importance,  as  it 
reduces  in  tlie  same  proportion  the  site  of  the  gas- 
ometers which  are  necessary  to  contain  it.  This  is 
not  only  a  great  saving  of  expense,  but  is  a  material 
convenience  where  room  is  limited.  Tlie  iron  retorts 
employed,  after  a  slight  using,  cease  to  afford  the 
gas,  from  ail  alteration  produced  on  the  iron  by  the 


1  action  of  oil  at  a  high  temperature,  and  require  the 
I  introduction  of  fragments  of  brick,  mingled  with  the 
I  oil,  which  produce  a  great  inert*  sc  of  the  decom- 
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posing  power.  A  general  idea  of  the  process  may 
be  formed  from  the  following  account : — A  quantity 
of  oil  is  placed  in  an  air-tight  vessel,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  it  may  flow  into  retorts,  which  are  kept  at  a 
moderate  red  heat,  and  in  such  proportions  us  may 
regulate  the  production  of  gas  to  a  convenient  rate ; 
and  provision  is  made  that  this  rate  may  be  easily 
governed  at  the  will  of  tiie  operator.  The  oil,  in  its 
passage  through  the  retorts,  is  principally  decom- 
posed, and  converted  into  gas  proper  for  illumination, 
having  the  great  advantages  of  being  pure  from  sul- 
phureous contamination,  and  of  supporting  a  very 
brilliant  flame  with  a  very  small  expenditure.  As  a 
further  precaution,  to  purify  the  gas  from  od  which 
may  be  suspended  in  it  in  the  state  of  vapour,  it  is 
conveyed  into  a  wash  vessel,  where,  by  bubbling 
through  water,  it  is  further  cooled,  and  rendered  fit 
for  use.  It  then  passes,  by  a  proper  pipe,  into  a 
gasometer,  from  which  it  is  suffered  to  branch  off  in 
pipes  iu  the  usual  manner. 

OIL  OF  VITRIOL.    See  Sulphuric  Acid. 

OIL-PAINTING.   The  art  of  painting  with  oil- 
colours,  which  to  this  day  are  the  kind  most  com- 
monly used  for  large  pictures,  has,  on  account  of  its 
liveliness,  strength,  agreeableness,  anil  natural  ap- 
pearance, on  account  of  tlie  variety  and  mixture  of 
tints. — .  in  short,  on  account  of  the  rharra  of  the 
colouring, — pre-eminence  above  other  kinds  of  paint- 
ing.   The  colours  are  somewhat  darker,  but  also 
more  brilliant  than  water-colours.    Painters  in  oil- 
colours  have  succeeded  in  imitating  the  enamel  with 
which  nature  adorns  her  productions,  the  softness 
and  mellowness  which  give  the  greatest  charms  to 
landscape,  the  transparency  ot  the  shades,  and  the 
blending  of  tlie  colours.    Oil-paintings  are  also  but 
littte  injured  by  exposure  to  water  and  other  mois- 
ture ,  for  the  oil-colour  is  not  easily  destroyed  when 
it  is  once  dried,  and  a  spot  can  be  painted  over  as 
often  as  the  artist  pleases.    The  frequent  retouching 
which  this  kind  of  painting  allows,  enables  tlie  artist 
to  produce  the  finest  harmony,  and  tlie  highest  effect 
of  colours,  with  more  ease  than  is  possible  with  water- 
colours  which  must  be  left  to  stand  as  they  were  first 
laid  on.    Oil-colours  can  also  be  laid  on  over  each 
other,  so  that  tile  under  one  appears  through — an 
important  advantage,  which  water-colours  have  not. 
Besides,  as  oil-colour  is  tenacious,  and  the  neighbour- 
ing tints  do  not  run  into  each  other,  the  painter  can 
obtain  both  a  better  mixture  and  a  more  suitable 
juxtaposition  of  colours  tlian  in  water-colours.  On 
the  other  hand,  oil-paintings  have  the  disadvantage 
of  ikusling  bjr  the  glittering  of  tlie  light  falling  upou 
them  :  for  this  reason,  an  oil-|>aiiiting  cannot  be  seen 
equally  well  from  ail  points  of  view  ;  ami  the  dust ' 
adheres  to  it  more  closely,  which  evil  will  be  often 
prevented  by  a  coat  of  varnish.    In  the  course  of 
time  the  colours  gradually  become  darker  ;  the  flesh 
lints,  particularly,  take  a  reddish  yellow  colour,  by 
which  the  truth  of  the  picture  is  very  much  injured. 
The  fault  is  in  the  oil  with  which  the  colours  are 
made ;  for  all  kinds  of  oil  become  yellow  in  time. 
Nut  oil  is  most  commonly  made  use  of,  with  which 
the  colours  are  dissolved  and  ground,  nud  which  is 
drying  in  its  nature.   The  linseed  oil,  as  it  is  gross- 
est -and  fattest,  U  used  for  the  groundwork.    Oil  of 
poppy  is  also  substituted  for  nut  oil.    It  is  whiter, 
clearer,  and  lighter :  but,  as  some  colours,  when  they 
are  ground,  dry  with  much  difficulty,  various  kinds  of 
varnish  are  used  to  mix  with  such  colours.    A  great 
advantage  of  oil-painting  is  that  the  painter  can  judge 
with  more  certainty  of  the  effect  of  his  work,  since 
the  colours  do  not  cliange  in  drying,  as  water-colours 
do :  only,  in  order  to  prevent  the  colours  growing 
too  dark,  he  must,  at  the  beginning,  make  the  tone 
somewhat  strong  and  brilliant,  and  preserve  the  right 


proportion  in  the  oil.  Many,  therefore,  mix  in  some 
oil  of  spikenard,  which  makes  tlie  colours  more  li- 
quid, and  evaporates  rapidly.  The  brilliancy  of  tlie 
colours  often  only  hurts  tlie  effect  of  the  picture. 

Oil-paintings  are  made  upon  wood,  copper,  and 
other  metals ;  also  upon  walls,  thick  silk ;  but  now 
most  commonly  upon  canvass,  which  is  stretched 
upon  a  frame,  and  done  over  with  glue  or  gold  tor  a 
ground ;  by  some,  also,  with  white  water-colours. 
When  the  canvass  is  prepared,  the  outlines  are  drawn 
with  white  chalk,  and  then  the  colours  are  laid  on. 
The  colours  are  ground  with  what  is  called  a  mutter, 
upon  a  porphyry  stone,  until  they  have  the  consist- 
ency of  a  thick  paste.  The  pallet  is  made  use  of  in 
order  to  have  the  prepared  colours  in  a  convenient 
situation  for  the  work,  the  same  being  mixed  and  ar- 
ranged in  a  proper  series.  At  first  the  groundwork 
is  put  on,  and  the  sketch  must  be  made  with  the  same 
tints  with  which  the  picture  is  finished.  A  person  of 
tlie  name  of  Picault  is  called  the  inventor  of  the  art 
of  removing  the  colours  of  oil-paintings  from  wood, 
and  transferring  them  to  canvass.  In  later  times  it 
has  been  the  custom  to  shave  off  the  worm-eaten 
wood  very  nicely,  as  far  as  the  under  side  of  the  pic- 
ture, and  to  transfer  the  latter  to  new  wood.  (See 
Fiorillo's  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design.)  Still  more 
common  is  the  art  of  painting  over  (or  retouching) 
oil-paintings  ;  and  it  has  arrived  at  a  high  degree  of 
perfection.  Yet  it  is  almost  impossible  to  prevent 
the  traces  of  this  process  from  being  seen  after  some 
time.  It  is  also  customary  to  stretch  upon  new  can- 
vass oiled  paintings  executed  on  canvass,  when  the 
canvass  begins  to  decay,  or  become  torn,  and  peel  olf. 

There  has  been  much  contention  about  the  origiu 
and  tlie  antiquity  of  oil-painting.  The  old  and  gen- 
eral opinion  was,  that  John  van  Eyck  (q.  v.),  also 
called  John  of  Bruges,  invented  this  art  in  the  four- 
teenth century.  According  to  a  late  opinion,  oil- 
painting  is  much  older  tlian  the  time  of  John  van 
Eyck,  and  was  carried  on  in  his  time  in  Italy.  For 
this  opinion  Cennini's  treatise  on  painting  is  quoted. 
Cicognara  also  considers  it  of  Italian  origin,  and  as- 
cribes the  improvement  of  it  to  tlie  Netherlands,  who 
seem  to  have  tlie  more  foundation  for  their  claim  to 
the  invention,  because  tlie  artists  there  do  not  paint 
in  fresco  generally,  on  account  of  their  climate.  If 
he  is  correct,  the  Netherlands  would  be  entitled  only 
to  the  credit  of  having  perfected  or  restored  this  art, 
which  before  was  not  so  advantageously  practised, 
and,  on  account  of  numerous  difficulties,  had  declined. 
Some,  indeed,  attribute  this  invention  to  Antonello  of 
Messina,  others  to  Col.  Antonio  di  Fiore  of  Naples. 
Fiorillo,  in  his  History  of  the  Arts  of  Design,  holds 
to  the  old  opinion.  It  is  certain  that  oil-painting  was 
interrupted  a  hundred  years  before  the  time  of  Eyck, 
and  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  until 
his  time,  water-colours  were  universally  used.  In- 
deed, they  continued  in  frequent  use  at  least  until 
1469.  John  van  Eyck  was  fond  of  chemistry,  and 
his  acquaintance  with  this  science  gave  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  restoring  oil-painting.  He  discovered  a 
varnish  with  which  he  covered  nis  pictures  in  water- 
colours,  and  gave  them  more  brilliancy  and  strength; 
but  this  varnish  dried  with  difficulty,  and  when,  for 
the  first  time,  he  put  one  of  his  pictures  in  the  sun, 
it  cracked.  This  induced  him  to  make  another  var- 
nish out  of  nut  and  linseed  oil,  which  proved  to  l»e 
better  than  the  former.  He  observed  that  the  colours 
mingled  much  easier  with  oil  than  with  glue-water, 
and  that  decided  him  to  follow  this  method.  He  be- 
gan with  it  between  1402  and  1410,  and  instructed 
also  two  of  his  countrymen  in  it,  namely.  Roger  of 
Bruges  and  Roger  vau  der  Weydeu.  Succeeding 
painters  perfected  the  art  still  more. 

OISE ;  a  department  of  France.  See  Department . 
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OLA,  or  OOLA  ;  a  Mongol  word  for  mountain, 
occ  urring  in  many  geographical  names. 

OLAYTDES,  Don  Pahlo,  count  of  Pilo,  bom  at 
Lima,  in  Peru,  in  1740,  went  at  an  early  age  to 
Madrid,  where  his  talents  and  activity  soon  raised 
him  to  important  stations.  He  accompanied  count 
d'Aranda  on  his  embassy  to  Prance,  in  the  capacity 
of  secretary.  Charles  111.  created  him  count,  and 
appoiuted  him  intendant  of  Seville.  Olavides  formed 
several  great  and  useful  plans  of  public  improvement, 
particularly  one  for  bringing  the  Morena  into  cultiva- 
tion. Charges  of  heresy  interrupted  these  projects, 
and  the  man  who  had  done  so  much  to  promote  the 
splendour  and  prosperity  of  his  country,  was  con- 
demned to  imprisonment  and  monastic  penances  by 
the  inquisition,  in  1778.  In  the  third  year  of  his  con- 
finement he  succeeded,  by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  in 
escaping  to  Venice,  whence  he  afterwards  returned 
to  Spain,  and  died  in  1803.  A  defence  of  religion 
against  infidelity — El  Emngelio  en  Trittnfo,  which, 
in  two  years,  passed  through  eight  editions — is  attri- 
buted to  Ola v  ides. 

OLDCASTLE,  Sir  John,  (lord  Cobham,)  was  horn 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
and  obtained  his  peerage  by  marrying  the  daughter 
of  lord  Cobham.  He  excited  the  resentment  of  the 
clergy  by  his  sealous  adherence  to  the  doctrines  of 
Wicklifle,  whose  works  he  collected  and  transcribed, 
distributing  them  umong  the  people.  In  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.  be  was  at  the  head  of  an  English  army 
in  France  during  the  Orleans  and  Burguudian  fac- 
tions, and  he  obliged  the  duke  of  Orleans  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Paris.  Under  Henry  V.  he  was  accused  of 
heresy ;  but  the  king,  with  whom  he  was  a  favourite, 
delayed  the  prosecutions  against  him,  and  tried  to 
reason  with  him,  and  to  convince  him  ol  his  alleged 
errors,  but  in  vain  ;  and  he  soon  after  left  him  to  his 
fate.  He  was  then  cited  before  Uie  archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  and  not  being  able  to  satisfy  his  accusers, 
he  was  condemned  as  a  heretic,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower,  whence  he  escaped  into  Wales.  A  report 
was  then  tealously  circulated  by  the  clergy,  and  sent 
to  the  king,  that  20,000  Lol lanls  were  assembled  at 
St.  Giles's  for  his  destruction,  with  lord  Cobham  at 
their  head.  This  accusation  seems  to  have  been 
fully  credited  by  Henry,  though  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  really  the  slightest  foundation  hu- 
ll, on  which  a  bill  of  attainder  was  passed  against  lord 
Cobliam  ;  and  he  was  burned  alive  in  St.  Giles 's- 
fields  in  1417.  He  wns  a  man  of  high  spirit  and 
warm  temper,  which  his  misfortunes  could  not  sub- 
due. His  acquirements  were  extensive,  and  his 
thirst  after  knowledge  first  made  him  acquainted 
with  the  doctrines  of  Wicklifle.  In  conversation,  he 
was  remarkable  for  the  poignancy  and  readiness  of 
his  wit.  He  wrote  Twelve  Conclusions,  addressed 
to  the  Parliament  of  England,  published  in  Bale's 
Brefe  Chronycle  coucernyng  the  Examynacyon  and 
Death  of  the  blessed  Martyr  of  Christ,  Syr  Johan 
Oideeastle,  the  Lorde  Cobliam,  which  was  reprinted 
in  1729. 

OLDENBURG  ;  a  duchy  of  the  Germanic  con- 
federacy, in  the  north  part  of  Germany,  consisting  of 
three  distinct  parts — Oldenburg  proper  and  its  de- 
pendencies, bounded  by  the  North  sea  and  the  Ha- 
noverian territories  {2332  square  miles,  196,100  in- 
habitants) ;  the  principality  of  Lubeck,  surrounded 
by  Holstein  and  Lauenburg  (200 square  mil--.  21,000 
inhabitants)  ;  and  the  principality  of  Birkenfeld, 
lying  between  the  Prussian  province  of  the  Lower 
Rhine  and  the  duchy  of  Saxe-Coburg-Gotha  (KM) 
square  miles,  23.600  inhabitants).  The  principal 
rivers  are  the  Weser.  the  Trove,  the  Nahe.  The 
face  of  the  country  is  in  general  very  low,  and  is  in- 
tersected with  numerous  canals  and  dikes  to  drain  oil' 


the  waters  and  preserve  it  from  Inundation.  A  con- 
siderable part  of  the  country  is  sandy  or  marshy,  and, 
although  agricidture  is  the  principal  occupation  of 
the  inhabitants,  does  not  yield  corn  enough  to  supply 
their  wants.  The  power  of  the  duke  is  not  limited 
by  the  estate*,  which  are  convened  merely  for  the 
imposition  of  taxes.  The  revenue  amounts  to 
1,500,000  guilders.  The  taxes  are  considered  the 
lowest  in  Germany.  The  duke  of  Oldenburg  has, 
with  Anhalt  and  Schwartaburg,  the  fifteenth  vote  in 
the  Germanic  diet,  and  by  himself  one  vote  in  the 
plenum.  His  contingent  to  the  federal  army  is  2178 
men.  The  capital  of  the  duchy  is  Oldenburg,  a 
well-built  city,  with  a  handsome  ducal  palace  lying 
on  the  Hunte,  which  is  navigable  for  small  vessels. 
Population,  5800.  The  house  of  Oldenburg  is  ooe 
of  the  most  ancient  in  Europe.  The  first  count  of 
Oldenburg  built  the  city  of  that  name  in  1155.  and 
his  descendants  have  reigned  in  Denmark.  In  1647, 
the  county  of  Oldenburg,  together  with  that  of  1  >». ;  - 
menhorst,  which  had  been  united  with  it,  passed,  by 
the  extinction  of  the  reigning  branch,  to  the  Danish 
line.  In  1773,  the  latter  ceded  Oldenburg,  in  ex- 
change for  Holstein,  to  the  emperor  of  Russia,  who 
conferred  it  on  his  cousin,  the  bishop  of  Lubeck. 
lu  1777,  Oldenburg,  with  Delmenhorst,  was  made  a 
duchy.  Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the 
Oldenburg  territories  in  1803,  most  of  which  were 
incorporated  with  the  French  empire  in  1810  (com- 
prised in  the  departments,  Mouths  of  the  Weser,  and 
Mouths  of  the  Elbe),  but  restored  by  the  conere* 
of  Vienna,  with  the  addition  of  the  principality  of 
Birkenfeld  in  1813. — See  Von  Halem't  History  of 
the  Duchy  of  Oldenburg  (in  German) ;  and  Kohli's 
Description  of  the  Duck?  of  Oldenburg  (in  German, 
Bremen,  1624) ;  see  also,  the  articles  Europe  and 
Germany. 

OLDFIELD,  Ann  ;  a  celebrated  English  actress, 
born  at  Westminster,  in  1683.  Her  father  held  a 
commission  in  the  guards  ;  but,  dying  while  she  was 
young,  she  was  apprenticed  to  a  seamstress.  Her 
talents  attracted  the  notice  of  Farquhar,  the  author 
of  the  Beaux'  Stratagem,  who  introduced  her  to  Sir 
Jul  hi  Vaubrugh,  through  whose  means  she  obtained 
a  theatrical  engagement  in  1690.  Site  first  distin- 
guished herself  in  tlie  character  of  Alinda,  in  the 
Pilgrim  of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ;  but  it  was  not 
till  1703,  when  she  appeared  as  Leonora,  in  Sir 
Courtly  Nice,  that  her  merits  were  properly  appre- 
ciated ;  and,  having  the  advantages  of  a  good  figure 
and  a  fine  voice,  she  soon  became  a  general  favou- 
rite. Her  great  excellence  lay  in  comedy,  and  the 
parts  of  lady  Betty  Modish,  in  the  Careless  Husband, 
and  lady  Townly,  in  the  Provoked  Husband,  of  Cib- 
ber,  were  those  in  which  she  was  most  admired  ; 
but  she  sometimes  also  appeared  in  tragedy,  and  in 
such  characters  as  Calista  and  Cleopatra,  her  talents 
were  very  conspicuous.  Site  was  the  acknowledged 
mistress  of  Mr  Arthur  Maynwaring  for  some  years 
previously  to  his  death  in  1712 ;  and  she  afterwards 
became  connected  with  general  Churchill.  Her 
death  took  place  Oct.  23,  1730;  and  her  corpse, 
after  lying  in  state,  was  interred  in  Westminster 
abbey. 

OLD  MAN  OF  THE  MOUNTAINS.  See 
Aloadin. 

OLD  STYLE.    See  Calendar. 
OLEARIUS,  Adam  (properly  (Elschlager),  born 
about  1600,  at  Aschersleben,  in  Halberstadt ;  after 
finishing  his  studies  at  Leipsic,  went  to  Holstein,  and 
I  became  mathematician  and  librarian  to  the  duke  of 
|  Holstein-Gottorp.    In  1683,  he  was  attached  to  a 
legation  to  Moscow,  and,  in  ln35,  to  a  second  lega- 
tion to  Russia  and  Persia.    After  his  return  in  1639, 
1  Olearius  published  an  account  of  his  travels  (New 
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tnlitchr  ReiseUsehreibun^,S>Wsvrk\  I(>47  ;  often 
reprinted),  with  translations  of  the  Gvlittan  of  the 
Pen  bo  poet  Saudi,  and  of  the  fables  of  Loknati. 
In  1651,  he  was  received  into  the  Fruit-bearing 
Society,  under  the  name  of  FiciberilAmte  (much 
filmed),  and  died  in  1671. 

OLEPIANT  GAS  was  discovered  at  Haarlem,  in 
1798,  by  the  associated  Dutch  chemists,  and  re- 
ceived its  present  name  from  Hs  property  of  giving 
rise  to  a  substance  resembling  oil,  when  mingled 
with  chlorine  {oleum  fio).  It  is  sometimes  coiled 
hi  carbureted,  or  percarbureted  hydrogen,  and  hydro- 
pvrrt  of  carbon.  It  is  prepared  by  mixing  in  a  capa- 
cious retort  six  measures  of  strong  alcohol  with  six- 
teen of  concentrated  sulphuric  add,  or  one  measure 
of  common  alcohol  and  three  of  ordinary  oil  of  vi- 
triol, and  heating  the  mixture  over  an  argand  lamp. 
The  acid  soon  acts  upon  the  alcohol ;  effervescence 
ensues,  and  olefiant  gas  passes  over.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  process,  the  olefiant  gas  is  mixed 
with  a  little  ether ;  but  in  a  short  time  the  solution 
becomes  dark,  the  formation  of  ether  declines,  and 
the  odour  of  sulphurous  acid  begins  to  be  perceptible ; 
and  towards  the  Hose  of  the  operation,  though  de- 
fiant gas  is  still  the  chief  product,  sulphurous  acid  is 
freely  disengaged,  some  carbonic  acid  is  formed,  and 
charcoal  in  large  quantities  deposited.  The  olefiant 
gas  is  collected  over  water  or  mercury.  The  greater 
part  of  the  ether  condenses  spontaneously  ;  and  the 
sulphurous  and  carbonic  acids  may  be  separated  by 
washing  the  gas  with  lime-water  or  potash.  The 
olefiant  gas,  in  this  process,  is  derived  solely  from 
the  alcohol ;  and  its  production  is  owing1  to  the  strong 
affinity  of  sulphuric  acid  for  water.  Alcohol  is  com- 
posed of  enrbon.  hydrogen,  and  oxygen  ;  and  from 
the  proportion  of  its  elements  it  is  inferred  to  be  a 
compound  of  eight  parts,  or  one  equivalent  of  oxy- 
gen gas  united  with  one  equivalent,  or  nine  parts  of 
water.  It  is  only  necessary,  therefore,  to  obtain 
olefant  gas,  to  deprive  alcohol  of  the  water  which  is 
essential  to  its  constitution  ;  and  this  is  effected  by 
sulphuric  acid.  Olefiant  gas  is  a  colourless,  elastic 
fluid,  which  has  no  taste,  and  scarcely  any  odour  when 
pure.  It  extinguishes  flame,  is  unable  to  support 
the  respiration  of  animals,  and  is  set  on  fire  when  a 
lighted  candle  ts  presented  to  it,  burning  slowly, 
with  a  dense  white  light.  With  a  proper  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas,  it  forms  a  mixture  which  may  be 
kindled  by  flame  or  the  electric  spark,  and  which 
explodes  with  great  violence.  On  conducting  this 
experiment  with  care,  it  is  found  that,  for  each  mea- 
sure of  olefiant  gas,  precisely  three  of  oxygen  are  re- 
quired, when  the  mixture  wholly  disappears,  giving 
nse  to  a  deposition  of  water  and  two  measures  of 
carbonic  acid.   Olefiant  gas,  by  weight,  consists  of 

Cvtmn,  85418 

Hjdmirra,  

When  defiant  gas  is  mingled  with  chlorine  In  the 
proportion  of  one  measure  of  the  former  to  two  of 
the  latter,  they  form  a  mixture  which  takes  Are  on 
the  approach  of  flame,  and  which  burns  rapidly, 
with  formation  of  muriatic  acid  gas,  and  deposition 
of  a  large  quantity  of  charcoal.  lint  if  the  gases 
are  allowed  to  remain  at  rest  after  being  mixed 
together,  a  very  different  action  ensues.  The 
chlorine,  instead  of  decomposing  the  olifiant  gas, 
enter-  tnto  dirert  combination  with  it.  ami  a  yellow 
liquid,  like  oil,  is  generated.  This  substance  is 
sometimes  called  chloric  ether ;  but  the  term  hydro- 
carburet  of  chlorine,  as  indicative  of  its  composition, 
is  more  appropriate.  To  obtain  it  pure,  and  in  a  dry 
state,  it  should  be  well  washed  with  water,  and  then 
distilled  from  chloride  of  calcium.  As  thus  purified, 
it  is  a  colourless,  volatile  liquid,  of  a  peculiar  sweet- 
ish taste  and  ethereal  odour.   Specific  gravity, 


1-2201.  It  boils  at  152°  Fabr.,  and  may  be  distilled 
without  change.   Its  composition  is 


Chloriui". 
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From  an  observation  made  by  professor  Silliman, 
that  the  chloric  ether  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
imparting  to  it  its  peculiar  sweet  taste,  and  forming 
with  it  a  grateful  diffusive  stimulant,  Mr  Guthrie,  of' 
Sackett's  Harbour,  has  been  led  to  attempt  the 
manufacture  of  tins  etherised  spirit  in  a  more  econo- 
mical way,  in  which  he  has  fully  succeeded.  The 
following  is  his  process  : — Into  a  clean  copper  still 
put  three  pounds  of  chloride  of  lime  and  two  gal- 
lons of  alcohol,  of  specific  gravity  -844,  and  distil. 
Watch  the  process,  and  when  the  product  ceases  to 
come  highly  tweet  and  aromatic,  remove  and  cork  it 
up  closely  in  glass  vessels.  The  remainder  of  the 
spirit  should  be  distilled  off  for  a  new  operation. 
1  he  quantity  of  ethereal  spirit  afforded  is  one  gallon. 
So  far  as  the  effects  of  this  new  stimulant  have  been 
tried,  it  is  found  to  be  singularly  grateful,  l»th  to 
the  palate  and  stomach,  producing  promptly  a  lively 
flow  of  animal  spirits,  and  leaving,  after  its  opera- 
tion, little  of  that  depression  consequent  to  the  use 
of  ardent  spirit.  Olefiant  gas  unites  also  with  iodine, 
by  exposing  it  to  the  vapour  of  iodine  in  the  direct 
rays  of  the  sun.  The  hydrocarburet  of  iodine  thus 
formed  is  a  solid,  white,  crystalline  body,  which  has 
a  sweet  taste  and  aromatic  odour.   It  consists  of 

Iodine,  .        ,         184,  or  one  proportion ; 

Olefiant  »m.  .  i4,  or  one  proportion. 

A  hydrocarburet  of  bromine  is  also  formed  by  adding 
one  part  of  hydrocarburet  of  iodine  to  two  parts  of 
bromine,  contained  iu  a  glass  tube.  Instantaneous 
reaction  ensues,  attended  with  disengagement  of 
caloric  and  a  hissing  noise ;  and  two  compounds, 
the  bromuret  of  iodine  and  a  liquid  hydrocarburet 
of  bromine,  are  generated.  The  latter,  after  being 
washed  with  a  solution  of  potash,  is  colourless, 
heavier  than  water,  very  volatile,  of  a  penetrating 
ethereal  odour,  and  an  exceedingly  sweet  taste, 
which  it  imparts  to  water.  This  compound  is  also 
formed  by  letting  a  drop  of  brotuia  fall  into  a  flask 
full  of  olefiant  gas. 

OLEIC  ACID.  When  potash  and  hog's  lard  are 
saponified,  the  margarate  of  the  alkali  separates  in 
the  form  of  a  pearly-looking  solid,  while  the  fluid  fat 
remains  in  solution,  combined  with  the  potash. 
When  the  alkali  is  separated  by  tartaric  acid,  the 
oily  principle  of  fat  is  obtained,  which  is  purified 
by  saponifying  it  again  and  again,  recovering  two 
or  three  times,  by  which  means  the  whole  of  the 
margarine  is  separated.  As  this  oil  has  the  property 
of  saturating  bases,  and  forming  neutral  compounds, 
it  is  called  an  acid.  It  is  an  oily  fluid,  without  taste 
and  smell ;  specific  gravity  0  91 4.  100  of  the  oleic 
acid  saturate,  16  58  of  potash,  1011  of  soda,  7-52 
of  magnesia,  14-83  of  sine,  oud  13-93  of  peroxide  of 
copper. 

OLERON  LAWS;  laws  relating  to  maritime 
affairs,  and  so  called  because  made  by  king  Richard 
I.,  when  at  the  isle  of  Oleron,  in  Aquitaine.  See 
Commercial  ha%o. 

OLIBANl'M.    See  Frankincente. 

OLIGARCHY  (from  i\\y*,  few,  and  i(x*y,  that 
species  of  aristocracy  where  the  supreme  power 
rests  with  a  few  individuals— the  worst  of  all 
governments. 

OLIVA  ;  a  Cistercian  abbey,  not  far  from 
Pantsie,  memorable  for  the  peace  concluded  there. 
May  3,  I6G0,  which  terminated  the  war  between 
Sweden,  Poland,  the  emperor,  and  Brandenbnnr. 
John  Casimir,  king  of  Poland,  renounced  his  claims 
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on  Sweden;  Sweden  renounced  C  our  land ;  botli 
powers  acknowledged  Uie  independence  of  Prussia. 
In  consequence  of  tliis,  Sweden  restored  Droniheim 
and  Uornholm  to  Denmark  by  the  pence  ot  Copen- 
hagen, May  27,  10GO,  and  concluded  Uie  peaee  of 
Kardis  (lOol)  with  Russia.  The  peace  of  (Jliva  is 
important  because  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  subse- 
quent political  relations  of  the  north  of  Europe. 
See  J.  Gottlob  Boebme's  Acta  Pact*  Otivensis  inedtia 
(Breslau,  17C3  and  1705,  4lo.) 

OLIVAREZ,  Gasi-aro  vk.  Guzman,  count  of, 
duke  of  Snnlucar,  was  born  at  Rome  (where  bis 
father  was  ambassador  to  pope  Sixtus  V  ),  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  family.  The  house  in  which  he 
come  into  the  world  was  on  the  site  of  Nero's 
jiaiace— a  circumstance  wluch  gave  rise  to  a  com- 
parison of  his  inflexible  severity  with  the  barbarities 
of  that  emperor.  His  father  was  suspected  of  having 
poisoned  the  pope.  If  this  were  the  case,  he  was 
but  poorly  rewarded  by  his  court,  since  his  means 
were  so  limited  that  he  was  hardly  able  to  educate 
his  son  at  tiie  university.  The  ambitious  youth,  how- 
ever, insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  Philip 
IV.,  of  whose  amours  he  was  Uie  confident.  The 
favourite  soon  supplanted  the  duke  of  Cseda,  as 
prime  minister,  and,  for  twenty-two  years,  his  power 
was  almost  unlimited.  The  beginning  of  his  admin- 
istration was  marked  by  measures  ol  public  utility  ; 
but  his  sole  object  soon  became  Uie  extortion  of 
money  from  Uie  subjects  to  supply  the  expenses  of 
the  war  with  the  neighbouring  powers.  His  severity 
occasioned  revolts  in  Catalonia  and  Andalusia.  The 
Portuguese,  disgusted  by  his  government,  threw  off 
Uie  Spanish  yoke,  and  acknowledged  Uie  duke  of 
Rragama  king,  in  1640.  Olivares  commumcatcd 
the  intelligence  of  this  event  to  Uie  king,  as  a  sub- 
ject of  congratulation,  since  it  justified  Uie  confisca- 
tion of  Uie  enormuus  possessions  of  the  duke  in 
Spain.  The  war,  however,  was  so  fatal  to  Spain, 
whose  armies  were  defeated  by  Uie  French,  and 
whose  fleets  were  destroyed  by  the  Dutch,  that  Uie 
king  was  finally  compelled  by  Uie  public  discontent 
to  dismiss  his  minister.  (See  Spain  )  Olivares  was 
Uius  forced  to  retire  from  the  stage,  at  Uie  moment 
when,  delivered  from  bis  formidable  rival,  Richelieu, 
he  might  have  pet  Imps  succeeded  in  retrieving  affairs. 
He  would  probably  have  been  recalled,  had  he  not 
written  an  apology  for  his  measures,  by  which  he 
offended  several  powerful  individuals,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  king  found  it  expedient  to  confine  him 
at  Toro,  where  he  died  in  1040. 

OLIVE  (oiea  Eurtipca).  This  interesting  tree,  in 
the  more  norUiern  districts,  does  not  usually  attain  a 
greater  height  Uian  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  with  a 
trunk  one  or  two  feet  in  diameter ;  but  in  warmer 
climates,  it  rises  to  the  elevation  of  forty  or  filly 
feet.  It  grows  slowly,  and  is  very  long-lived.  Not- 
withstanding Uie  name,  it  is  not  a  native  of  Europe  ; 
but  it  has  been  so  long  cultivated  on  the  borders  of 
Uie  Mediterranean,  that  Uie  period  of  its  introduc- 
tion from  Asia  is  utterly  unknown.  In  its  general 
appearance,  Uie  olive-tree  bears  some  resemblance  to 
the  willow,  but  it  possesses  very  littie  beauty.  As 
in  Uie  other  species  of  Uie  genu.-*,  the  leaves  are  ever- 
green  and  entire  ;  Uieyare  op|>osite,  lanceolate,  from 
one  to  two  and  a  half  inches  long,  and  their  inferior 
surface  is  covered  with  a  scaly  powder,  which  gives 
Uiem  a  silvery  appearance.  The  flowers  are  small, 
white,  ami  are  disposed  in  brandling,  axillary  ra- 
cemes; the  corolla  is  mnnopetalous,  surrounding  two 
stamens  and  a  single  style.  The  fruit  is  an  ovoid 
and  more  or  less  elongated  drupe,  witii  a  Uiin,  smuotii, 
ami  usually  blackish  skin,  containing  a  greeuish  soft 
pulp,  adherent  to  a  rough,  oblong,  ami  very  hard 
stone ;  it  is  almost  the  only  example  of  a  iruit  with 


an  oily  pulp.  Like  other  plants  which  have  been 
long  cultivated,  a  great  number  of  varieties  have 
arisen  Iroin  the  influence  of  soil,  exposure,  and  espe- 
cially of  different  modes  of  cultivation.  The  olive 
was  celebrated  in  Uie  tnytiiology  of  the  ancients ; 
olive  wreaUis  were  used,  to  crowu  Uie  brows  of  vic- 
tors. By  Uie  Greeks  and  Romans  it  was  revered, 
and  was  considered  Uie  emblem  of  peace  and  humi- 
lity. It  furnished  that  oil  which,  for  a  long  time, 
was  Uie  only  kind  known,  and  which  was  employed 
by  most  nations  in  religious  ceremonies.  The  ath- 
letes anointed  their  bodies  with  olive  oil  when  pre- 
paring fur  gymnastic  exercises ;  and  it  was  very 
generally  used  in  Uie  same  maimer  on  coming  out  of 
Uie  bath.  The  oil  is  still  the  principal  product  of 
Uie  olive,  and  is  consumed  in  immense  quantities  for 
cidinary  purposes,  in  many  countries.  It  is  inodor- 
ous, ami  Uie  taste  is  very  mild ;  but,  if  taken  in  large 
quantities,  it  is  purgative.  Great  quantities  are  used 
in  Uie  manufacture  of  soap ;  and  in  the  south  of 
Europe  it  is  burned  in  lamps.  The  fruit  has  too  much 
asperity  to  be  eaten  in  its  natural  state,  except  in 
one  or  two  varieties;  but  after  being  prepared  in 
various  manners,  it  furnishes  an  important  article  of 
nourishment  to  Uie  inhabitants  of  olive  countries. and, 
moreover,  makes  its  appearance  on  Uie  tables  of  Uie 
rich  in  almost  every  part  of  Uie  globe.  The  oil, 
together  with  Uie  pickled  fruit,  is  Uie  source  of  a  very 
extensive  commerce  between  Uie  Mediterranean  aud 
Uie  north  of  Europe:  in  many  districts,  the  whole 
population  is  entirely  dependent  on  this  branch  of 
business.  From  the  Levant,  and  particularly  from 
some  islands  in  Uie  Archipelago,  immense  quantities 
of  pickled  olives  are  exported  to  the  market  of  Con- 
stantinople. The  oil  which  is  obtained  by  simple 
expression,  without  the  use  of  boiling  water,  is  the 
best  and  purest ;  and  tiiat  made  in  some  parts  of 
France  is  now  Uie  most  highly  esteemed. 

A  temperate  and  equable  climate  is  essential  to 
the  constitution  of  Uie  olive.  Too  much  heat  is  as 
hurtful  to  it  as  severe  cold.  In  Europe  it  lias  never 
been  successfully  cultivated  north  of  latitude  45"  ; 
but  it  would  seem  that  it  is  less  Uie  intensity  than  the 
suddenness  of  cold  after  mild  weather,  tiiat  is  inju- 
rious; for  Uie  trees  have  been  known  to  endure 
very  severe  cold,  and  again  to  lie  destroyed  by  an 
ordinary  frost  coming  on  after  Uie  sap  has  begun  to 
ascend.  The  olive  grows  in  every  kind  of  soil,  pro- 
vided tiiat  it  is  not  marshy.  It  is  planted  at  intervals 
of  twenty  or  thirty  feet,  as  it  requires  plenty  of  air 
and  light.  It  is  easily  multiplied  by  cuttings  and 
pieces  of  the  root,  and  so  tenacious  of  life  tiiat  a 
piece  of  the  bark  covered  with  earth  lias  produced 
shoots  and  roots  at  Uie  end  of  forty-two  days.  It  is 
best  raised  from  seed,  or  from  wild  plants  taken  from 
the  woods,  which  are  grafted  with  the  desired  variety. 
The  proverb,  that  "  no  man  who  has  planted  au  olive 
has  ever  tasted  Uie  fruit,''  tiiough  by  no  means  liter- 
ally true,  has  arisen  from  Uie  extreme  slowness  of  its 
growth.  The  fruit  is  ripe  about  Uie  end  of  Novem- 
ber or  beginning  of  December ;  but  Uie  product  is 
abtmdant  only  every  other  year.  The  wood  is  yellow- 
ish, fine-grained,  hard,  and  susceptible  of  a  brilliant 
polish.  Aldiough  highly  esteemed,  it  is  too  valuable 
a  tree  to  be  much  employed  in  Uie  arts. 

Sixteen  other  species  of  olive  are  known — all  trees 
or  large  shrubs,  with  opposite,  or  rarely  alternate 
leaves,  and  small  flowers,  disposed  in  racemes  or  pa- 
nicles. Among  them  is  the  O.  fragrant,  a  native  of 
China,  Japan,  and  Cochin  China:  the  flowers  are 
highly  odoriferous,  and  are  used  by  the  Chinese  to 
mix  with  and  perfume  their  tea,  and  also,  together 
with  Uie  leaves,  for  adulterating  it.  The  only  spe- 
cies inhabiting  the  United  States  is  the  O.Americana, 
called,  in  some  districts,  devilwwl,  according  to 
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Michaux,  on  account  of  the  excessive  hardness  and 
extremely  difficult  splitting  of  the  wood.  Notwith- 
standing this  quality,  it  is  neglected  in  the  arts.  The 
leaves  are  broad,  lanceolate,  coriaceous,  entire,  and 
shining.  The  fruit  is  a  globose  drupe,  about  twice 
as  large  as  a  pea,  and  purple  when  ripe.  It  is  a 
large  shrub,  or  small  tree,  sometimes,  however, 
reaching  the  height  of  thirty  or  thirty-five  feet,  with 
a  trunk  of  ten  or  twelve  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  a 
maritime  species,  and  grows  in  company  with  the 
live-oak  and  cabbage- palm.  It  is  found  thinly  dis- 
leminated  along  the  sea-coast,  from  lat.  37°  In  Flo- 
rida, and  along  lite  shores  of  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to 
Louisiana. 

OLIVENITE  ;  an  ore  of  copper  (q.  v.). 

OLIVES,  Mount  of  ;  a  hill  near  Jerusalem,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  valley  of  Jehoshaphat 
and  the  brook  Kedron.  It  is  still,  as  formerly,  cov- 
ered with  olive  trees. 

OLIVIER,  (Jcillacme  Amtoinr;  an  eminent 
French  naturalist  and  traveller,  meinlw  of  the  insti- 
tute and  of  the  agricultural  society  of  Paris.  He  was 
horn  near  Frejus  in  1756,  and  studied  at  Montpel- 
lier,  where  he  received  the  degree  of  M.  I').,  at  the 
age  of  seventeen.  Natural  history,  and  especially 
botany  and  entomology,  were  his  favourite  pursuits ; 
and  at  the  ape  of  twenty-three  he  went  to  Paris  to 
assist  in  the  composition  of  a  work,  relative  to  the 
natural  history  of  the  district  in  which  that  metropo- 
lis is  situated.  He  was  afterwards  sent  into  England 
ami  Holland  to  collect  materials  for  a  general  history 
of  insects,  and  was  also  employed  on  the  entomolo- 
gical part  of  the  Encyclopedic  Methodiaue.  The 
revolution  having  arrested  the  progress  of  both  these 
enterprises.  Olivier  travelled  to  Persia,  together  with 
M.  liruguieres,  another  man  of  science,  on  a  diplo- 
matic mission,  planned  by  the  minister  Roland,  whose 
death  deprived  the  envoys  of  lite  financial  resources 
and  official  prole*  lion  on  which  they  had  calculated. 
Olivier  returned  to  Paris  in  December,  1798.  after  an 
absence  of  six  years,  during  which  he  visited  Egypt, 
Greece,  Turkey,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  other  Eastern 
countries.  He  brought  home  numerous  and  valuable 
collections  of  curious  objects  of  natural  history,  of 
which  he  published  an  account  in  his  f'oyage  dans 
I'  Empire  Ottoman,  I'Egypte,  et  la  Per$e  ^3  vols.  4to, 
with  an  atlas  and  plates.)    He  died  at  Lyons  in  1814. 

OLIVINE  is  found  in  olive-coloured  grains  and 
imperfect  crystals,  whose  primary  form  is  a  right  rec- 
tniiKtilar  prism.  These  crystals  are  rarely  found  pos- 
sessed of  numerous  modifications  and  of  considerable 
dimensions.  The  cleavage  parallel  to  the  bases  of 
the  prism  is  highly  perfect.  Lustre,  vitreous ;  co- 
lour various  sliades  of  green,  as  pistachio-green, 
olive-green,  ami  grass-green;  streak  white;  trans- 
parent or  translucent ;  hardness  between  that  of 
feldspar  and  quarts ;  specific  gravity  3  44.  With 
the  foregoing  description,  the  characters  given  of 
chrysolite  (q.  v.)  agree  in  every  important  respect ; 
and  therefore  these  minerals  are  at  present  conceived 
to  be  identical.  Those  varieties  have  been  called 
chrysolite  which  are  crystallized,  and  possessed  of 
handsome  colours  and  a  high  degree  of  transparency. 
According  to  the  best  analyses,  tliis  species  lias  Uic 
following  composition : 

NmwJ*,  50* 

Silicm.  ...  .         .  405 

Oxide  of  Iron.  ....         8  5* 

Before  the  blow-pipe,  olivine  assumes  n  darker  colour, 
but  doe*  not  melt,  nor  lose  its  transparency.  It  may 
be  artificially  produced,  by  mingling  its  ingredients 
in  the  proper  proportions,  ami  exposing  them  to  a 
hich  temperature.  The  original  locality  of  imbedded 
crystallised  olivine  i-  not  now  known  ;  the  crystals  are 
Ktki,  however,  to  come  from  Upper  Egypt  and  are 


frequently  brought  to  Europe  by  way  of  Constantino- 
ple. Less  distinct  crystals,  and  imbedded  grains,  are 
found  in  lava,  in  various  kinds  of  basalt,  «c,  as  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Vesuvius,  in  Saxony,  Bohemia, 
Silesia,  Hungary,  &c.  It  occurs  in  large  spheroidal 
masses,  which  are  not  pebbles,  mixed  with  atigite,  in 
a  rock  called  traptujf,  at  Kapfeiistein,  in  Lon  er  Stiria, 
ami  in  Hessia.    It  is  used  as  a  gem  of  inferior  value. 

OLLA  PODRIDA;  a  favourite  dish  of  the  Span- 
iards, consisting  of  several  kinds  of  meat  cut  up  and 
stewed  together.— The  same  name  is  also  given  to  a 
vase  of  odoriferous  flowers  and  herbs.  (See  Pot 
pourri.)  It  is  often  used,  metaphorically,  to  denote 
a  medley. 

OLMUTZ,  or  HOLOMAUC  ;  a  city  of  Moravia, 
with  12.890  inhabitants,  situated  between  two 
branches  of  the  March,  thirty-five  miles  N.  of  Bnmn ; 
lat.  49w  32'  N.;  Ion.  17p  9'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by 
extensive  fortifications,  and  contains  several  religious, 
literary,  and  charitable  institutions.  It  is  an  archi- 
episcopal  see.  Olmuts  was  formerly  tlie  capita)  of 
Moravia,  was  captured  by  the  Swedes  in  1642,  and 
besieged  by  the  Prussians,  without  success,  in  1758. 
Lafayette  was  confined,  for  a  long  time,  in  the  pri- 
sons of  the  citadel.    See  Lafayette. 

O  L  Y  M  PI  A ;  a  town  iu  ancient  Elis  (western  Morea, 
near  the  town  of  Lagganico,)  where  Peregrinus  Pro- 
teus burned  himself,  to  show  to  the  Greeks  a  new  sight. 
(See  Peregrinus  Porteus.)  It  is  now  in  ruins.  The 
little  plain  of  Antilala,  which  measures  but  an  Eng- 
lish mile  and  a  quarter,  from  east  to  west,  contains 
traces  of  buildings,  which  Fauvel  and  Pouqueville 
consider  the  remains  of  the  Hippodrome,  where  the 
triumphal  garland  was  once  awarded.  This  little 
plain  is  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  steep  banks  of  the 
Cladeus  ;  on  the  west  of  the  river  lies  Miracea  ;  on 
the  north  are  hills;  and,  on  the  south,  the  Alpheus 
surrounds  the  valley.  Between  the  Typmon — a  steep, 
rocky  mountain — and  the  Alpheus,  to  which  it 
reaches,  lie  the  ruins,  which  have  been  taken  for 
those  of  the  Hippodrome,  though  Stanhope  does  not 
acknowledge  them  as  such.  Towards  the  south, 
enclosed  by  the  Altis,  lies  the  stadium,  upon  a  low 
and  now  marshy  spot,  on  the  mountain.  Pisa  was 
situated  six  leagues  from  Olympia ;  and,  from  the 
agreement  of  the  name  of  a  fountain  near  Miracea, 
called  Potistirum,  with  Potistira,  the  name  of  a  foun- 
tain near  Pisa,  we  appear  justified  iu  regarding  the 
fragments  of  architecture  at  Miracea  as  the  ruins  of 
Pisa.  So  few  are  the  remains  of  that  Oiympia.  where, 
from  the  time  of  Chora-bus,  the  names  of  the  con- 
querors were  recorded  for  posterity  with  the  most 
scrupulous  exactness  !  The  statue  of  Olympian 
Jupiter  is  treated  of  in  a  work  of  Siebenkees  (Tubin- 
gen, 1795),  and  in  Quatremere  de  Quincy's  Jupiter 
Olympieii  (Paris,  1816,  folio).  The  diligent  investi- 
gations of  the  teamed  John  Spencer  Stanhope  (see 
his  Olympia,  Topography  illustrative  of  the  actual 
State  of  the  Plain  of  Olympia,  and  of  the  Ruins  of  the 
City  of  Elis,  London,  1824,  with  sixteen  beautifully 
engraved  plans  and  views,  after  designs  by  Deminl), 
appear  to  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  field  which 
bears  the  ruins  of  Olympia. 

OLYMPIAD  ;  a  period,  connected  with  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Olympic  games,  by  which  the  Greeks 
computed  time.  {See  Olympic  Games.)  The  Olym- 
piad from  which  they  began  to  reckon,  was,  according 
to  Petavius,  777;  according  to  I  .'slier,  772;  and  ac- 
cording to  <  alvisius.  774  B.  C.  Gatterer,  and  most 
of  the  moderns,  call  it  776.  The  last  Olympiad  (the 
304th)  h  II  on  the  44('t!i  year  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  interval  between  two  Olympiads  was  about  four 
of  our  years,  or  a  Greek  tetraetris  of  forty-eight 
moons,  nnil  two  intercalary  months.  The  Olympiads 
were  lirst  named  after  the  conquerors  in  the  gaja«a : 
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but  many  errors  might  arise  from  this  method,  espe- 
cially if  there  was  no  opportunity  of  immediately 
consulting  the  records  at  Olympia  ;  therefore,  iu  after 
times,  they  were  otherwise  distinguished :  for  instance, 
in  Athens,  to  tlie  name  of  the  conqueror  was  added 
the  name  of  the  ruliug  archoa  ;  at  Lacedeemon,  the 
name  of  theepliori ;  at  Argos,  the  name  of  the  priest- 
ess of  Juno;  at  Delphi,  the  name  of  the  Pythia,  &c. 
The  records,  thus  made  and  kept  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  magistrates,  were  preserved  among 
the  archives  of  each  state,  where  every  one  might 
consult  them.  In  later  times,  private  persons  took 
copies.    Unfortunately,  none  have  remained  to  us. 

OLYMPIAS,  a  celebrated  woman,  {laughter  of 
Neoptolemus  king  of  Epirus,  married  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  by  whom  she  had  Alexander  the  Great. 
Her  haughtiness,  and,  more  probably,  her  infidelity, 
led  Philip  to  repudiate  her,  and  to  marry  Cleopatra, 
the  niece  of  king  Attalus.  The  murder  of  Philip, 
which  soon  followed  this  disgrace,  some  have  attribut- 
ed to  the  intrigues  of  Olyropias.  Alexander  treated 
her  with  respect,  but  did  not  allow  her  to  take  part 
in  the  government.  Anti  pater  succeeded  Alexander 
in  the  government  of  Macedonia,  and,  on  his  own 
death,  left  the  administration  of  the  country  to  Poly- 
s  perch  on,  who,  to  confirm  his  power,  recalled  Olym- 
pian from  Epirus,  whither  she  tiad  fled,  and  confided 
to  her  the  guardianship  of  the  young  son  of  Alexan- 
der. She  now  cruelly  put  to  death  Aridasus,  son  of 
Philip,  with  his  wife  Eurydiee,  as  also  Nicanor,  the 
••rot  her  of  Cassander,  with  one  hundred  leading  men 
of  Macedon,  who  were  inimical  to  her  interest.  Such 
barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunished.  Cas- 
sander, son  of  Antipaler,  besieged  her  in  Pydna, 
where  she  had  retired  with  the  remains  of  her  family. 
She  was  obliged  to  surrender,  after  an  obstinate  siege, 
and  was  put  to  death. 

OLYMPIC  GAMES.  The  Olympic  games  were 
the  most  solemn  and  celebrated  amongst  the  four  sa- 
cred games  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  national  festi- 
vals, and  closely  united  the  different  Greek  tribes. 
The  name  originated  from  the  consecrated  place 
Olympia,  where  they  were  celebrated,  or  from  Jupi- 
ter Oiympius,  who  had  a  famous  temple  on  this  spot. 
The  Olympian  plain  is  now  called  AtUilaia,  being 
opposite  the  town  of  Lala.  According  to  some  tradi- 
tions, Jupiter  himself, after  his  victory  over  the  Titans, 
founded  these  games  ;  Mars  gained  the  first  price  in 
boxing  ;  and  Apollo  overcame  Mercury  in  the  race. 
According  to  others  Pelops  founded  them  in  honour 
of  Jupiter.  Others,  again,  ascribe  them  to  the 
Argonaut*.  One  of  the  dactyti  (priests  of  Cybele, 
from  mount  Ida,  whom  Rhea,  the  wife  of  Saturn,  had 
called  from  Crete  to  Elis,  for  the  education  of  her 
son  Jupiter),  named  Hercules,  is  also  said  to  have 
founded  them  when  he,  with  his  four  brothers  (Pason- 
eus,  hla,  Jasius,  and  Epimedes), proceeded  from  Crete 
to  Elis.  These  four  younger  brothers  contended  with 
each  other  for  the  prise  in  racing  Hercules  crown- 
ed the  victor  with  a  wreath  of  olives,  which  was  taken 
from  a  peculiarly  beautiful  olive  tree,  transplanted 
from  the  land  of  the  Hyperboreans  to  the  holy  plain, 
near  Pisa.  This  was  afterwards  alone  employed  for 
the  victors'  wreaths.  Certain  it  is  that,  in  the  earliest 
times  of  Greece,  games  (probably  of  a  religious  nature) 
wetv  celebrated  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pisa.  They 
were  several  times  interrupted  and  renewed  ;  the  first 
time  by  Iphitus,  prince  of  Elis  (884  B.  C);  the 
second  time  by  Choroebus  (776  or  777),  from  which 
time  the  Olympiads  are  dated.  At  the  commence- 
ment, the  inhabitants  of  Pisa  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  games.  But  after  Pin  had  been  destroyed  by 
the  E  leans,  the  latter  undertook  the  superintendence, 
which  th«y  retained  with  few  interruptions.  They, 
also,  were  the  umpires,  whose  number  was  not  always 


the  same.  A  solemn  oalh  compelled  them  to  the 
strictest  impartiality.  Officers  were  appointed  to 
preserve  order.  From  all  parts,  spectators  streamed 
to  Olympia,  to  attend  the  games.  However,  the 
priestesses  of  Ceres  excepted,  only  men  were  per- 
mitted to  be  present.  Females  who  violated  litis 
law  were  thrown  from  a  rock.  The  games  always 
commenced  on  the  11th  of  the  month  Hecatomb*  on 
(which  nearly  corresponds  with  our  July),  and  con- 
tinued five  days.  The  competitors  prepared  them- 
selves, during  ten  months  previous,  at  the  gym- 
nasium at  Elis.  During  the  last  thirty  days,  the 
exercises  were  conducted  with  as  much  regularity  as 
at  the  games  themselves.  The  festival  began  in  the 
evening,  with  solemn  sacrifices,  and  the  games  were 
commenced  the  next  day  at  daybreak.  These  consist- 
ed in  races  on  horseback  and  on  foot,  in  leaping,  throw- 
ing the  discus, wrestling,  boxing:  musical  and  poetical 
contests  concluded  the  whole.  The  honour  of  having 
gained  a  victory  in  the  Olympic  games  was  very 
great ;  it  extended  from  the  victor  to  his  country, 
which  was  proud  of  owning  him.  The  inagni  licence 
of  the  temple  of  Olympia  has  been  destroyed,  partly 
in  consequence  of  the  political  decay  of  this  country, 
partly  by  earthquakes.  For  an  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  Olympic  games,  see  Barlbelemy's  J  runs 
Anacharti$. 

OLYMPUS.  Several  mountains  had,  among  the 
ancients,  the  name  of  Otympvt.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  them  was  situated  in  Thessaly,  and  is  now 
culled  Lacha.  The  earliest  Greeks  looked  upon  it 
as  the  highest  of  all  mountains,  and  as  the  central 
point  of  the  earth's  surface.  It  was  the  mountain  of 
heaven,  or  of  the  gods,  and  the  gods  of  Homer  dwelt 
on  its  summit.  Over  its  top  there  was  supposed  to 
be  an  opening  into  the  metallic  dome  of  heaven, 
which  rested  upon  mountain-pillars,  at-  the  circum- 
ference of  the  earth.  In  after  times,  when  the  ideas 
of  men  respecting  the  universe  and  the  gods  were 
enlarged,  the  supreme  beings  were  said  to  reside  in 
the  exterior  sphere  of  the  heavens,  revolving  rouud 
the  space  which  embraced  the  planets ;  and  this  new 
abode  of  the  gods,  above  the  firmament  of  heaven, 
received  the  name  of  Olympus.  Besides  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  there  were  two  gates 
in  this  celestial  dome,  which  met  the  earth's  circum- 
ference, one  in  the  east,  the  other  in  the  west, 
through  which  the  sun  and  the  night,  with  their 
train,  ascended  from  the  ocean  into  the  heavens,  and 
returned  again.  The  gods  themselves  were  called, 
from  their  dwelling-place,  whether  upon  earth  or  in 
heaven,  Olympian  gods,  and,  as  such,  formed  a  body, 
of  which  Jupiter  was  the  head.  The  twelve  great 
gods  composed  the  council  of  elders  in  Olympus,  and 
the  others,  collectively,  formed  the  general  assembly. 
They  did  not  dwell  together  in  a  single  palace,  but 
separate,  in  several,  built  upon  the  different  tops  of 
the  many-peaked  Olympus.  At  the  highest  summit 
stood  the  palace  of  Jupiter,  where  all  assemblies  and 
feasts  were  held  in  a  large  hall.  From  thence  he 
could  look  down  upon  the  earth,  fill  the  heavens 
with  clouds,  mid  huri  his  thunderbolts. 

OMAN.    See  Arabia. 

OMAR  I.,  successor  of  Abubeker,  and  second 
caliph  of  the  Mussulmans  after  Mohammed,  also 
father-in-law  of  the  prophet,  began  his  reign  A.  D. 
6S4,  and  is  conspicuous  among  the  conquerors  who 
have  desolated  the  face  of  the  earth.  His  first  ex- 
pedition was  against  Damascus,  capital  of  Syria  ;  he 
drove  the  Greeks  from  this  province  and  from  Phoe- 
nicia. He  took  Jerusalem  in  the  year  (i'A6,  after  a 
difficult  siege.  He  entered  the  city  upon  a  cornel, 
laden  with  two  bags,  one  of  which  contained  fruit, 
and  the  other  corn,  which  constituted  all  his  provi- 
sions.  A  wooden  platter  was  his  only  furniture ;  the 
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earth  «»  his  seat.  As  the  capitulation  of  Jerusalem 
wii3  the  model  upon  which  the  Mussulmans  dictated 
many  others,  we  will  mention  tome  of  the  cliief 
articles.  "  'Hie  inliabitants  shall  retain  their  lives, 
their  property,  and  their  churches;  but  they  shall 
build  no  new  churches,  nor  place  crosses  upon  those 
which  they  already  have ;  they  shall  not  ring  the 
bells,  but  they  are  allowed  to  toll  them.  When  a 
Mussulman  travels  through  the  city,  Uiey  shall  offer 
him  hospitality  for  three  days.  1'hey  shall  convert 
do  one  from  Mohammedanism,  nor  shall  they  prevent 
their  relations  from  embracing  it.  They  sltall  use 
neither  the  language,  nor  the  dress,  nor  the  name  of 
Mohammedans.  They  shall  neither  bear  arms,  nor 
sell  wine ;  shall  remain  faithful  to  the  caliph,  and 
regularly  j  ay  their  taxes."  Omar's  generals  invaded 
Persia,  defeated  the  army  of  Yesdegerd,  and  con- 
quered the  capital  and  kingdom.  Amru,  one  of  his 
generals,  defeated  the  troops  of  the  emperor  Herac- 
lius,  near  Antioch,  in  638;  Memphis  and  Alexandria 
surrendered ;  all  Egypt  and  a  part  of  Libya  were 
conquered  from  the  Romans.  The  story  that  the 
royal  library  at  Alexandria  was  burned  by  order  of 
i  iniar,  has  been  of  late  questioned,  but  the  probabili- 
ties seem  to  be  in  favour  of  its  truth.  The  Mussul- 
man* pursued  their  conquests  far  into  Africa,  but 
Oiuar  did  not  live  long  to  enjoy  bis  glory.  In  the 
year  643,  at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  he  was  mortally 
wounded,  with  a  knife,  by  a  Persian  slave.  The 
nobles  usked  him  to  appoint  a  successor;  but  he 
refused,  and  especially  rejected,  with  earnestness, 
Um*  proposition  of  naming  has  son.  "  It  is  enough," 
Naxl  he,  that  one  out  of  my  family  has  been  forced 
to  bear  this  burden. '*  The  caliphate  thus  became 
elective.  (See  Caliph.)  Mohammedanism  has  never 
lud  o  more  virtuous  and  lealous  apostle ;  he  observed, 
strictly,  all  the  precepts  of  the  Koran,  and  was  cele- 
brated for  his  justice  and  clemency.  He  founded  the 
city  of  Cairo,  conquered  36,000  cities  or  castles, 
destroyed  4000  temples  and  churches,  snd  built  1400 
mosques.  Omar  is  distinguished  for  having  estab- 
lished the  era  of  the  Hegirn.  (q.  v.)  Mohammed 
had  the  highest  esteem  for  Omar.  He  said  that  if 
God  had  wished  to  give  another  prophet  to  the  world, 
his  choice  would  tiave  fallen  upon  Omar.  He  made 
Dine  times  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca. 

OMBROMETER.    See  limn- Gauge. 

OMEGA  (Greek,  signifying  greai  ») ;  the  name 
for  the  Greek  long  o.  It  was  the  last  letter  in  the 
Greek  alphabet,  as  alpha  was  the  first ;  and  from  the 
expression  in  Revelation  (c.  i.  v.  8),  "  1  am  Alpha 
and  Omega,  the  beginning  and  the  ending,  saith  the 
Lord,  which  is,  and  which  was,  snd  which  is  to  come, 
the  Almighty,"  the  signs  of  alpha  and  omega,  (that 
is,  A  n)  became  with  the  Christians  symbolical 
hieroglyphics.  Inscriptions  (for  instance,  on  tomb- 
stones, public  documents,  &c.)  very  often  began  with 
these  two  letters,  meaning,  "  In  the  name  of  God  ;" 
as  we  find,  to  this  day,  treaties  between  Christian 
powers  on  the  European  continent  beginning  with 
the  words  **  In  the  name  of  the  Holy  and  Indivisible 
Trinity  ;"  and  we  have  seen,  in  ttie  interior  of  Ger- 
many, bills  of  lading  beginning  with  the  words  '*  In 
the  name  of  God."  The  two  Greek  letters,  as 
might  be  supposed,  were  believed  to  have  great 
magical  powers,  and  it  was  probably  owing  to  usages 
that  prevailed  in  the  tiroes  of  alchemy,  that  German 
[>hvsicians  were  accustomed  to  begin  their  prescrip- 
tions with  a  n. 

OMENS  ;  certain  accidental  circumstances,  which 
were  once  thought  to  predict  good  or  evil.  They 
were,  1.  some  bodily  affection  or  emotion  of  the 
mind;  2.  they  came  from  outward  objects;  3. 
they  consisted  in  certain  significant  words.  Among 
the  first  class  of  omens  were  spots  upon  the  body,  suu- 


den  restlessness  and  fear,  especiully  an  involuntary 
tremour  in  body  and  mind,  palpitation  of  the  heart, 
trembling  of  the  eyes,  or  any  other  nervous  aflec- 
tion,  sueeiing,  &c.  Among  outward  signs,  a  sudden 
light  diffused  through  the  bouse,  or  appearing  in  any 
place,  was  a  good  omen,  for  it  was  thought  to  indicate 
the  presence  of  a  deity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
a  bad  omen  if  any  tiling  strange  happened  to  the 
images  of  the  gods.  Ominous  words  were  lucky  or 
unlucky,  actxmiing  to  their  signification  and  acciden- 
tal relation.  Such  an  omen  was  effectual  oidy  when 
it  made  an  impression  on  the  hearer.  To  avert  an 
ill  omen,  a  stone  was  sometimes  thrown  at  whatever 
portended  ev  il,  or  the  ominous  animal  was  killed,  Uiat 
the  prediction  of  evil  might  be  turned  upon  him. 
Words  of  ill  omen  were  thrown  back  on  the  person 
who  spoke  them,  by  the  expression,  "  On  thine  own 
head."  There  were  also  peculiar  magic  ceremonies 
to  avert  portended  evil.  A  piece  of  thorny  or  bar- 
ren wood  was  burned  to  ashes,  and  thrown  into  a 
brook,  or  into  the  sea,  upon  the  occurrence  of  a  bad 
omen.  It  was  the  general  custom  for  people,  when 
evil  oineus  occurred,  to  leave  the  occupation  in 
which  they  were  engaged,  to  be  resumed  at  a  more 
favourable  opportunity. 

OMER,  St ;  acily  iuthe  northern  part  of  France, 
department  Pas-de  Calais,  strongly  fortified,  and  con- 
taining 20,000  inhabitants,  almost  all  Flemish.  The 
cathedral  is  a  fiue  Gothic  building,  in  which  are  seen 
a  descent  from  Uie  cross  by  Rube  us,  and  the  tomb  of 
St  Omer.  The  English  college,  formerly  celebrated 
as  the  place  of  education  for  the  English  and  Irish 
Catholics,  is  now  occupied  as  a  military  hospital. 
Lat.  50«  44'  N. ;  Ion.  2°  15'  E. 

OMMEGANCK  ;  born  in  1755  ;  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  Dutch  landscape  painters,  whose  works 
are  distinguished  for  good  taste,  and  for  freshness 
and  warmth  of  colouring.  He  died  at  Antwerp, 
January  18,  1826. 

OMMIADES.    See  Caliph. 

OMNIBUS ;  a  word  first  used  in  France  for  long 
carriages,  which  ply  between  different  parts  of  the 
city.  The  term  is  derived  from  the  dative  plural  of 
the  Latin  adjective,  Omnes ,  all;  i.  e./or  all ;  the 
carriages  being  adapted  for  general  convenience, 
without  distinction  of  seats.  Omnibuses  are  now 
common  in  every  large  town  in  Britain. 

OMNIUM;  a  term  in  use  among  stockbrokers 
and  speculators  in  the  funds,  to  express  the  whole  of 
the  articles  which  the  subscribers  to  a  loan  receive 
from  government.  Thus,  if  the  subscribers,  accord- 
ing to  their  agreement  with  government,  ure  to 
have,  for  every  hundred  pounds  advanced,  a  certain 
sum  iu  3  per  cent,  consols,  a  further  sum  in  4  per 
cents.,  and  a  proportion  of  the  long  annuities,  the 
blank  receipts  which  they  receive  for  making  the  in- 
stalments ou  the  several  articles,  are,  when  disposed 
of  independently  of  each  other,  as  the  3  per  cent, 
consols  only,  called  scrip  (a  contraction  of  subscrip- 
tions) ;  when  the  receipts  are  sold  together  as  <»n- 
giually  received,  they  are  usually  called  omnium. 
As  the  omnium  of  every  loan  is  the  subject  of  ex- 
tensive speculations,  it  generally  is  liable  to  con- 
siderable variations  with  respect  to  its  current  price, 
sometimes  selling  at  a  high  premium,  at  other  times 
at  a  discount,  according  to  the  circumstances  which 
take  place  between  the  agreement  for  Uie  loan  and 
the  day  fixed  for  paying  the  last  instalment. 

OMPHALE  ;  daughter  of  the  Lydian  king  Jar- 
danus,  and  wife  of  Tmolus,  after  whose  death  site 
administered  the  government.  Hercules  was  sold  to 
her  for  a  slave  by  Mercury,  and  performed  some  re- 
markable exploits  in  her  service.  Oinphale  reward- 
ed him  by  submitting  to  his  embraces,  and  bore  him 
i  a  son.   Hercules  was  so  enamoured  of  her,  that,  to 
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please  her,  he  assumed  the  garments  of  a  female, 
adorned  his  fingers  with  gold  rings,  had  his  liair 
curled,  and  spun  among  her  female  slaves,  while  she 
wore  the  lion's  skin,  and  wielded  the  club.  Oraphule 
governed  with  great  severity,  aud  was  no  less  licen- 
tious and  extravagant  than  cruel. 

O.MS.    See  Cerberus. 

ON.   See  Hcliupoti: 

ON  DIT  ;  a  French  term  signifying  people  say  ; 
hence  often  used  to  designate  a  flying  rumour.  The 
plural  let  on  dits  is  used. 

ON  IT  DA;  a  lake  of  New  York,  twenty  miles  long. 
From  its  west  end  flows  Oneida  river,  which  joins 
with  Seneca  river,  to  form  Oswego  river,  flowing 
into  lake  Ontaria.  Oneida  lake  abounds  with  Ash, 
such  as  salmon,  trout,  salmon-trout,  Oswego  bass, 
pike,  and  catfish.  The  lands  around  this  lake  are 
very  rich,  but  rather  low  and  level. 

ONION  (atlium)  ;  a  genus  of  plants  including, 
besides  the  common  onion,  the  eclialote,  garlic,  and 
leek.  (See  these  three  articles.)  The  species  of 
allium  are  herbaceous  plants,  with  biennial  or  per- 
ennial bulbous  roots.  Their  leaves  are  flat,  or  cy- 
lindrical, and  fistulous,  and  sheathing  at  base.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  simple  umbels,  more  or  less 
dense,  at  the  summit  of  the  stems.  The  calyx  is 
deeply  parted  into  six  equal  divisions ;  there  is  no 
corolla,  and  the  stamens  are  six  in  number  ;  the  cap- 
sule consists  of  three  cells,  each  containing  several 
seeds.  In  the  place  of  the  flowers  there  are  fre- 
quently developed,  in  certain  species,  small  bulbs, 
which,  if  planted,  will  reproduce  the  vegetable. 
About  sixty  species  are  known.  The  onion  proper 
(A.  cepa)  is  abundantly  cultivated  throughout  Eu- 
rope and  in  the  United  States  of  America.  The 
stem  is  three  or  four  feet  high,  inflated,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  dense  globose  head  of  reddish  flowers  ; 
the  leaves  are  radical,  cylindrical  and  hollow.  Its 
use  an  an  alimentary  plant  is  well  known.  The  red 
variety  is  more  acrid  than  the  white,  and  both  be- 
come essentially  milder  in  warm  climates.  The 
onion  requires  a  rich  and  rather  moist  soil. 

O  N  O  M  ATO  F(K(  A  (•»»<t«r»«Wa ;  *>»f*M,  name,  t«h*, 
to  make)  ;  the  formation  of  words  in  such  a  manner 
that  the  sound  shall  imitate  the  sense.  Thus,  in  the 
case  of  sounds,  the  words  buzz,  crash,  roar,  are  evident- 
ly formed  to  imitate  the  sounds  themselves ;  sometimes 
the  word  expressing  an  object  is  formed  to  imitate 
the  sound  produced  by  that  object.    See  language. 

ONONDAGA  ;  a  post-township  and  capital  of 
Onondaga  county,  New  York,  134  miles  west-north- 
west of  Albany,  and  fifty  west  of  Utica.  Its  extent 
in  nine  miles  by  ten.  A  broad  valley,  of  exuberant 
fertility,  extends  north  and  south  through  the  eastern 
part,  hounded  by  high,  swelling  ridges  on  each  side. 
Through  this  valley  of  rich  alluvion,  called  Ononda- 
ga Hollow,  flows  Onondaga  creek,  northward  to  On- 
ondaga lake,  in.  the  town  of  Salina.  The  whole 
township  of  Onondaga  contained,  in  1831,  5G68  in- 
habitants, and  seems  not  to  be  rapidly  increasing. 
The  post-borough  of  Onondaga,  the  seat  of  the  coun- 
ty buildings,  is  situated  on  a  delightful  eminence. 
The  post-village  of  Onondaga  Hollow  is  about  one 
mile  east  of  the  court-house.  It  has  an  arsenal  be- 
longing to  the  state,  and  many  mechanical  establish- 
ments. Onondaga  Castle  is  the  chief  town  of  the 
remnant  of  the  Onondaga  tribe  of  Indians.  It  is 
three  miles  south  of  the  village  of  Onondaga  Hollow, 
and  contains  about  fifty  Indian  houses,  and  about 
1 10  persons.  Their  houses  are  built  of  hewn  logs. 
They  annually  receive  1000  dollars  from  the  state 
of  New  York. 

ONTARIO;  one  of  the  five  great  lakes  which 
separate  Canada  from  the  United  States.  It  is 
bituated  between  43°  and  44°  N.  lat.,  and  76°  and 


80-  W.  Ion.  Its  form  is  elliptical,  and  a  central  line 
drawn  from  its  south-west  to  its  north-east  extremity 
measures  190  utiles.  Its  greatest  breadth  is  about 
fifty-five,  and  its  medial  breadth  about  forty  miles. 
Towards  the  western  part  of  the  lake,  it  receives 
Niagara  river  ;  and  from  this  point  to  the  St  Law- 
rence river,  which  flows  from  the  north-east  part  of 
the  lake,  the  line  dividing  Canada  from  the  United 
Stales  is  the  middle  of  the  lake.  Nearly  half  of  lake 
Ontario  is,  therefore,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  It 
is  very  deep,  with  sufficient  water  in  every  part, 
and  has  many  good  harbours.  It  is  never  entirely 
closed  by  ice,  and  is  computed,  from  some  soundings, 
to  be  500  feet  deep.  If  this  be  correct,  the  bottom 
must  be  considerably  below  the  level  of  the  Atlantic 
ocean.  Its  surface  is  only  231  feet  above  tide  water 
at  Three  Rivers  on  the  St  Lawrence,  and  at  Albany 
on  the  Hudson.  Besides  Niagara  river,  lake  On- 
tario receives  from  New  York  the  Genessee,  Oswego, 
and  Black  rivers,  and  a  large  number  of  small 
streams.  Among  its  bays,  the  largest  are  Chau- 
mont,  Sodus,  Little  Sod  us,  Teoronto,  and  Brad- 
dock's,  on  the  side  of  the  United  States;  Quinte, 
Burlington,  and  many  large  ones  on  the  Canada 
side,  of  which  our  maps  do  not  give  the  names. 
Stony  and  Grenadier  islands  are  at  the  eastern  end  ; 
and  there  are  some  around  Quinte  bay,  in  Canada. 
Wolfe  or  Grand  island  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence ;  and  the  well-known  Thousand  islands 
are  just  below  Wolfe  island.  Lake  Ontario  abounds 
with  excellent  fish  of  various  kinds.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  are  the  Oswego  bass,  the  salmon, 
trout,  and  Falmon-trout.  The  shores  of  the  lake 
embrace  a  great  variety  of  land  :  the  greater  part  of 
it  is  pretty  good,  with  the  exception  of  marshy 
ground.  Along  its  southern  border  is  that  remark- 
able ridge  called  the  ridge  road,  or  alluvial  tray. 
See  Ridge  Jload. 

ON  TO  LOG  I C  A  L  PROOF  is  that  proof  of  the 
existence  of  God  which  is  drawn  from  the  abstract 
idea  of  his  being.  Something  similar  to  this  is  to  be 
found  as  early  as  the  Stoic  Cleanthes.  But  Anselra 
of  Canterbury  ami  Descartes  chiefly  developed  this 
species  of  proof. 

ONTOLOGY,  also  ONTOSOPHY  :  the  doctrine 
of  being  ;  a  name  formerly  given  to  that  branch  of 
metaphysics  which  treats  of  the  essential  tonalities  of 
tilings.  It  investigated  the  nature,  1.  of  things  in 
general,  their  possibility,  reality,  and  necessity ;  2. 
of  substance  and  accidence,  cause,  effect,  and 
mutual  operation;  3.  of  quantity,  quality,  similarity, 
and  equality  of  things  ;  4.  of  space  and  time;  and, 
5.  of  the  simple  and  the  compound.  Kant  has  over- 
thrown the  ontology  of  the  ancient  school. 

ONYCHITES.    See  Alabaster. 

ONYX.    See  Quartz. 

OONALASHKA.    See  Aleutian  Islands. 

OOST;  Dutch  for  east,  corresponding  to  tl»e 
German  Ost.  (q.  v.) 

OPAL  occurs  in  small  reniform,  botryoidal,  and 
stalactitic  shapes,  and  large  tuberose  concretions  ; 
surface  of  the  former  smooth,  of  the  latter  rough  ; 
composition  impalpable ;  fracture  conchoidal,  even. 
It  also  occurs  in  pseudomorphoses  of  carbonate  of 
lime ;  fracture  conchoidal,  of  various  degrees  of 
perfection,  sometimes  highly  perfect ;  lustre  vitreous, 
in  some  varieties  inclining  to  resinous ;  colour 
white,  yellow,  red,  brown,  green,  and  grey;  none 
of  them  lively,  except  some  red  ami  green  ones  ; 
dark  colours,  owing  to  foreign  admixtures ;  streak 
white  ;  transparent,  or  translucent,  sometimes  only 
on  the  edges,  or  even  opaque,  if  the  colours  be  very 
dark ;  lively  play  of  light  observable  in  some 
varities ;  others  show  different  colours  by  reflected 
and  transmitted  light ;  hardness  below  quarts ; 
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specific  gravity.  2-091.  The  present  species  is 
treated  of  by  many  mieeralogicaf.  writers  under  that 
of  quarts ;  while  others  have  subdivided  its  varieties 
into  numerous  species.  The  chief  of  these  varieties, 
subspecies,  or  species,  as  they  have  been  regarded 
by  different  authors,  are,  1.  noble  opal,  which  exhi- 
bits brilliant  and  changeable  reflections  of  green, 
blue,  yellow,  and  red ;  2.  fire  opal,  which  simply 
affords  a  red  reflection;  3.  common  opal,  whose 
colours  are  white,  green,  yellow,  and  red,  but 
without  the  play  of  colours ;  4.  semi-opal,  the 
varieties  of  which  differ  from  those  of  common  opal 
in  being  more  opaque ;  5.  wood  opal,  which  appears 
in  the  shape  of  trunks,  branches,  and  roots  of  trees  ; 
6.  hydrophone,  a  variety  without  transparency,  but 
assuming  it  if  thrown  into  water  ;  7.  hyalite,  which 
occurs  in  small  reniform,  botryoidal,  and  sometimes 
-uilactitic  shapes,  and  is  transparent;  8.  meniliie, 
which  occurs  in  tuberose  masses,  and  is  opaque  ;  9. 
siliceous  tinier,  which  is  merely  a  deposit  from  a  hot 
spring. — Three  varieties  of  opal,  1.  hyalite,  analysed 
by  Buchols,  2.  precious  opal,  and  3.  menilite,  both 
analysed  by  Klaproth,  have  yielded, 

SUlc*   I.    WOO        S.  90-00.  3.  8550. 

W.tw       ti-S3.  10.  11. 

The  last  contains,  like  several  other  varieties,  a  small 
proportion  of  iron,  alumina,  lime,  and  carbon. 
Before  the  blow-pipe,  water  is  disengaged,  the 
mineral  decrepitates  and  becomes  opaque,  and  shows 
the  properties  of  pure  silica.  Opal  is  less  frequently 
nif-t  with  in  nature  than  quarts.  Generally  it  forms 
short,  irregular  veins,  which,  for  the  most  part,  are 
found  in  porphyry.  It  accompanies  calcedony  in  the 
.vesicular  cavities  of  amygdaloidal  rocks,  and  even  in 
agate  balls.  Menilite  is  found  in  adhesive  slate. 
Some  varieties  are  met  with  in  metalliferous  veins, 
and  in  petrifactions  in  sandstone.  Almost  the  only 
locality  of  precious  opal  known  is  at  Csarwenitsa,  in 
Hungary,  where  it  is  found  in  porphyry.  Lately,  it 
has  been  met  with  in  the  Faroe  islands,  and  also  near 
Gracias  a  Dios,  in  South  America.  Fire  opal  comes 
from  Xi  ma  pan,  in  Mexico.  Common  opal  is  found 
in  large  quantity  in  Hungary,  Saxony,  and  the  Faroe 
islands.  An  apple-green  variety  is  found  at  Kobe- 
muts,  in  Silesia,  which  is  called  chloropal.  Hyalite 
is  found  in  amygdaloidal  rocks  in  Bohemia  and 
Hungary,  and  also  in  the  United  States,  in  Georgia, 
lining  cavities  in  the  buhr-stone.  Menilite  occurs  I 
imbedded  in  adhesve  clay  at  Mevil  Moutant,  near 
Paris.  Wood  opal  is  found  at  Kremnits  and  Telko- 
banya,  in  Hungary,  and  in  many  districts  of  Transyl- 
vania. Precious  opal  is  considered  as  a  very  precious 
gem.  and  is  generally  cut  with  a  convex  surface.  Its 
value  depends  upon  its  size,  purity,  and  the  vivid 
colours  which  it  [xjssesses.  The  phenomenon  of  the 
play  of  colours  has  not  hitherto  been  satisfactorily 
explained.  According  to  Hauy,  it  is  the  consequence 
of  figures  in  the  interior  61led  with  thin  films  ot  air, 
which  reflect  coloured  light,  according  to  the  law  of 
Newton's  coloured  rings.  If  this  were  the  fact, 
opal  would  present  nothing  else  but  a  kind  of  iri- 
descence, and  the  beauty  of  opal  would  be  owing,  as 
Harry  expresses  it,  only  to  its  imperfections.  Bat 
these  colours  often  keep  constant  directions  within 
single  parts  of  the  mass ;  and  in  specimens  not  ait 
in  the  usual  convex  form,  but  presenting  even  faces, 
it  is  often  possible  to  observe  distinct  images  reflected 
exactly  as  in  the  moonstone,  or  in  corundum.  The 
play  of  colours,  seems,  therefore,  to  be  connected 
with  the  regular  structure  of  the  mineral. 

OPERA.   The  opera  is  a  musical  drama.  The 
music  makes  an  essential  part  of  it ;  and  in  this  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  dramas  accompanied  by 
music.   Song  ami  musk  may  be  said  to  be  the  poetry  | 
r. 
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of  the  opera,  and,  though  the  opera  remains  a  drama, 
and  never  ought  to  lose  this  character,  yet,  as  music 
is  lyrical,  the  opera  must  be  principally  directed  to 
the  expression  of  feelings  ana  passions.  Compara- 
tively little  display  of  character  and  action  can  be 
expected  from  it.  An  opera,  like  every  work  of  art, 
must  bear  the  stamp  of  unity  ;  one  character  must 
prevail  through  the  whole,  as  the  solemn  and  grave 
in  Mozart's  Magic  Plate  (though  there  are  naif  pas- 
sages interspersed  in  it,)  or  the  glowing,  vivid  colour- 
ing of  Figaro,  or  the  heroic  elevation  of  G  luck's 
Alcette.  It  is  further  necessary  to  give  individuality 
of  character  by  means  of  the  music,  and  the  lyrical 
monologues  (airs,  cavatme,  arioios)  and  dialogues 
{duettos,  terzeUe,  &c.)  must  alternate  in  pleasing 
variety.  But  oar  limits  do  not  allow  us  to  give  a 
description  of  the  various  parts  requisite  to  these 
exquisite  productions.  According  as  the  serious  or 
the  comic  character  prevails  in  the  opera,  it  is  termed 
opera  teria  or  opera  buffa.  There  is  also  a  style — 
mezzo  tlilo — between  both,  the  limits  of  which  it  is, 
of  course,  impossible  to  define.  Grand  opera  is  the 
name  given  to  that  kind  which  is  confined  to  music 
and  song.  The  recitativo  is  an  essential  part  of  this. 
By  operetta  is  understood  a  short  musical  drama  of  a 
light  character.  The  Italians  have  a  kind  of  musical 
dramas  called  intermezzo.  (See  Interlude.)  The 
French  vaudeville  belongs  to  this  species  of  compo- 
sitions, but  not  the  German  melodrama,  in  which 
music,  indeed,  is  introduced  either  by  itself  or  in 
connexion  with  the  dialogue,  but  no  singing  takes 
place. 

Origin  of  the  Italian  Opera.— About  the  year  1594, 
three  young  noblemen  of  Florence,  wlio  were  at- 
tached to  each  other  by  a  similarity  of  tastes  and 
pursuits,  and  a  love  of  poetry  and  music,  conceived 
the  idea  of  reviving  the  chanted  declamation  of  the 
Greek  tragedy :  they  procured  the  poet  Rinuccini  to 
write  a  drama  on  the  story  of  Daphne,  which  was  set 
to  music  by  Peri,  the  most  celebrated  musician  of  the 
age,  assisted  by  count  Giacomo  Corsi,  who,  though 
only  an  amateur,  was  also,  for  the  period,  a  good 
musician  :  the  piece,  like  the  Mask  of  Comus,  was 
privately  represented,  and  in  the  palace  of  Corsi. 
The  interlocutors,  or  singers,  were  the  author  and  his 
friends ;  and  the  orchestra  of  his  first  opera  consisted 
but  of  four  instruments,  vis.  a  Iiarpsichord,  a  harp,  a 
viol  digamba,  and  lute.    There  was  no  attempt  at 
airs;  and  the  recitative— if  such  it  could  be  called — 
was  merely  a  kind  of  measured  intonation,  which 
would  appear  to  us  insufferably  languid  and  monoto- 
nous ;  yet  it  caused,  at  the  time,  an  extraordinary 
sensation,  and  was  frequently  repeated.   Four  years 
afterwards,  the  first  public  opera,  entitled  Euridice, 
written  by  the  same  poet,  and  set  by  the  same  musi- 
cian, was  represented  at  the  theatre  of  Florence,  in 
houour  of  the  marriage  of  Mary  de*  Medici  with 
Henry  the  Fourth  of  France.    On  this  occasion,  the 
introduction  of  Anacreontic  stansas,  set  to  music,  and 
a  chorus  at  the  end  of  each  act,  were  the  first  imper- 
fect indications  of  the  airs  and  choruses  of  the  modern 
opera.    Monteverde,  a  Milanese  musician,  improved 
the  recitative,  by  giving  it  more  flow  and  expression; 
he  set  the  opera  of  Ariadne,  by  Rinuccini,  for  the 
court  of  Mantua ;  and  in  the  opera  of  Glasone,  set 
by  Cavill  and  Cicoguini,  for  the  Venetians  (1649,) 
occur  the  first  airt  connected  in  sentiment  and  spirit 
with  the  dialogue.    According  to  another  story  of 
the  origin  of  the  opera,  John  Sulpitius,  about  I486) 
exhibited  little  dramas,  accompanied  with  music,  in 
the  marketplace  at  Rome,  and  also  before  the  pope 
and  some  cardinals.   The  commencement  of  the 
opera  teria  at  Rome  reminds  us  of  the  wagon  of 
Thespis  and  his  lees-besmeared  company  of  strollers. 
The  first  perfonnauce  of  this  kind,  consisting  of 
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in  recitative  and  airs,  was  exhibited  in  a  cart 
during:  the  carnival  of  1606.  by  the  musician  Qua  fili- 
ate, and  fuur  or  fire  of  his  friends.  The  first  regular 
serious  opera  performed  at  Naples  was  in  1615:  it 
was  entitled  Amor  non  ha  Legge.  During  the  next 
half  century,  the  opera  not  only  did  not  improve,  but 
it  degenerated:  it  became  in  Italy  what  it  was  in 
France  during  the  last  century — a  grand  spectacle 
addressed  to  ttie  eye,  in  which  the  poetry  ana  music 
were  the  last  things  considered,  while  the  scenery, 
mechanical  illusions,  and  pantomime,  were  ou  the 
must  splendid  scale.  As  Goidoni  said  long  after- 
wards of  the  grand  opera  at  Paris,  Cttati  le  pa  radii 
det  yetur  ft  Venfer  det  areillet.—'lhe  first  opera  buffa 
h  said  to  have  been  represented  at  Venice  in  16*4, 
where  also  the  first  stage  for  operas  was  erected  in 
1 637.  In  1646,  the  opera  was  transplanted  to  France 
by  cardinal  Maiariu.  (See  France,  division,  Dra- 
aM/ie  Poetry,  and  Art.)  In  Germany , carnival  plays, 
in  which  the  performance  consisted  of  singing,  existed 
even  in  the  times  of  Hans  Sachs,  (died  1567.)  Opitt 
and  others  imitated  the  ltaliavn  pieces  ;  but  the  first 
German  original  opera  is  said  to  have  been  Adam 
and  Eve,  played  in  1678,  in  Hamburg.  Some  con- 
aider  The  Devil  let  Loose  the  first  comic  opera  in  Ger- 
many. In  Sweden,  the  first  Swedish  original  opera 
was  performed  in  1774.  The  Italian  opera  was  in- 
troduced into  England  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Handel  effected  a  revolution  there,  which,  however, 
did  not  exert  a  permanent  influence  on  the  English 
opera.  The  Italian  opera  did  not  penetrate  into 
Spain  until  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  Italians  draw  the  line  between  the  opera  teria 
and  opera  buffa  much  more  distinctly  than  the  Ger- 
mans, so  that  the  Italian  opera  teria  appears  almost 
insipid  to  a  German ;  the  buffa,  ou  the  contrary,  is 
quite  grotesque  and  quite  national,  and  produces  a 
lively  effect  when  plaved  by  Italians 

Among  the  moat  distinguished  Italian  writers  of 
operas  are  Apostolo  Zeno,  and  particularly  Metusta- 
sio.  who,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  carried  the  Italian 
opera  to  so  great  a  height.  Among  the  writers  of 
comic  operas  we  must  mention  Goidoni.  Among 
their  composers,  Sacchini,  Piccini,  Jomelli,  Ciroa- 
rosa,  Salieri,  Paisiello,  Zingarelli,  Martini,  Rossini, 
Generali,  &c.,  are  distinguished.  (See  Arteaga's 
Hittory  of  the  Italian  Opera.)  Among  the  French 
writers  of  operas  are  Quinault.  La  Fontaine,  La 
Motte,  MarmonteL  Pavart,  Sedaine,  Etienne,  Jouy, 
Scribe,  Theaulon.  Among  the  French  composers 
are  Gre*try,  Monsigny,  Rousseau,  Dalayrac,  Isouard, 
Boyeldieu,  Catel,  Mehul.and  the  nationalised  Spon- 
tini  and  Cherubini.  Among  the  English  writers  of 
operas  are  Addison,  Gay,  Fielding,  Kenrick,  &c.  The 
English  have  no  distinguished  composers  of  operas. 

The  German  opera,  as  it  now  exists,  originated 
from  the  operetta,  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  eighteenth  century  by  Wetsse  and  Hiller. 
The  pieces  which  are  sung  became  longer  and  longer, 
an  that  at  last  they  took  the  form  of  the  opera  teria  ; 
and  when  the  finale,  invented  by  the  Italians,  was 
introduced,  general  preference  was  given  to  that  kind 
of  opera.  Spoken  dialogue  and  song  alternate  in  it ; 
but  in  recent  times,  the  great  German  composers 
have  changed  the  prose  dialogue  also  into  recitative. 
The  romantic  opera  is  a  German  production,  and 
composed  of  the  Italian  opera  teria  and  opera  buffa. 
Among  the  most  perfect  of  the  German  romantic 
operas  are  the  magic  Flute,  Don  Juan,  Der  Frei- 
echutu,  Oberon,  &c  Some  of  the  poets  who  have 
written  for  the  German  opera  are  Goethe,  J.  G. 
Jacobi,  Herklots,  Huber,  Kotaebue,  Schikaneder, 
Kind,  Gehe,  &c.  The  German  c  imposers  are  Gluck, 
Hasae,  Mosart,  Winter,  Weigl,  Keichardt,  kunsen, 
Vogler,  Beethoven,  Weber,  Spobr,  Kxeutser,  &o 


OPERA  GLASS,  in  optics ;  so  called  from  it*  use 
in  theatres,  &c-  It  Is  sometimes  called  a  diagonal  per- 
epeetive,  from  its  construction.  It  consists  of  a  tube 
about  four  inches  long,  in  each  side  of  which  there  is 
a  hole  exactly  against  the  middle  of  a  plane  mirror, 
which  reflects  the  rays  falling  upon  it  to  the  convex 
glass,  through  which  they  are  refracted  to  the  con- 
cave eyeglass,  whence  they  emerge  parallel  to  the 
eye  at  the  hole  in  the  tube.  This  instrument  is  not 
intended  to  magnify  objects  more  lluui  about  two  or 
three  times.  It  is  intended  for  viewing  persons  at  a 
small  distance,  so  that  no  one  shall  know  who  is 
observed;  for  the  instrument  points  to  a  different 
object  from  that  which  is  viewed ;  and  as  there  is  a 
hole  on  each  side,  it  is  impossible  to  know  on  which 
hand  the  object  is  situated  which  is  looked  at. 

OPHIR ;  a  country  or  city  to  which  the  Hebrews 
made  voyages  iu  the  time  of  David  and  Sotumou, 
bringing  home  gold,  ivory,  spices,  peacocks,  &c. 
Commentators  are  not  agreed  as  to  iu  situation,  but 
it  seems  most  prubably  to  have  been  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  Africa,  or  in  the  East  Indies. 

OPHITES;  a  Gnostic  sect,  which  rose  in  the 
second  century,  and  held,  in  com  mini  with  the  Valeo- 
tinians  (see  Gnotticr),  the  doctrines  of  the  two  prin- 
ciples, of  atom,  and  of  the  theogony  therewith  con- 
nected. They  were  peculiar  in  the  worship  of  a 
living  serpent,  which  they  considered  as  the  emblem 
of  the  sensual  principle  in  roan  and  of  prudence 
(tophia).  The  Ophites  kissed  the  snake,  in  which 
they  honoured  the  tempter  of  Eve  in  paradise,  on  Lite 
same  principle  as  the  pagans  worshipped  evil  deities. 
Hammer  has  explained  the  signification  of 


blem,  and  its  worship,  in  a  different  manner,  in  the 
Fundgruben  det  Orientt  (6th  vol.,  No.  I). 

OPHILCHUS,  or  SKRPENTARllS,  and  SER-" 
PENS  ;  one  of  I  he  old  coustellations,  which  was  an- 
ciently called  AStculapiat. 

OPHTHALMIA  W*Xm*$,  eye) ;  an  inflammation 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  which  covers  Ute  globe  of 
the  eye  and  of  the  correspondent  surface  of  the  eye- 
lids. It  is  either  acute  or  chronic.  It  differs  very 
much  in  its  exciting  causes.  Residence  in  damp  or 
sandy  countries,  exposure  to  the  sun,  sudden  changes 
of  weather,  are  among  the  most  usual  causes.  It 
may  also  be  produced  by  the  suppression  of  some  ot 
the  usual  discharges,  and  also  by  the  scrofulous  and 
venereal  virus.  Its  cliaracteristic  marks  are  pain 
and  redness.  Of  all  diseases  of  the  eye  it  is  must 
frequent. 

OPIE,  John,  professor  of  painting  at  the  royal 
academy,  was  born  in  1761,  in  Cornwall.  His  f 
was  a  carpenter,  and  be  was  intended  for  tlie 
occupation ;  but  when  very  young,  be  manifested  a 
taste  tor  study,  and  a  strong  predilectiou  for  the  arts 
of  design.  When  about  nineteen,  he  removed  to 
London  ;  but  his  pictures  were  not  admitted  into  the 
exhibition  at  Somerset  house  till  1786.  He  after- 
wards became  an  academician.  He  published  An 
Inquiry  into  the  Cultivation  of  tlie  Arts  of  Design  in 
England,  and  delivered  lectures  at  the  royal  insula- 
tion. In  1804,  he  succeeded  Fuseli  as  professor  ot 
painting,  and  read  four  lectures  on  painting,  which 
have  been  published.  He  <hed  in  1807.  He  holds  a 
respectable  station  among  llntMi  painters. 

OPITZ,  or  OP1TIUS,  a  celebrated  German  poet 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Huuaiau,  in 
Silesia,  in  15!' 7,  published  first  a  collection  of  Latin 
poems,  entitled  Sirenarum  Libetlut,  in  1616.  The 
following  year  he  became  a  teacher  at  the 
si  urn  of  lien  them,  on  the  Oder,  and.  betides  _ 
compositions,  he  puhlislied  his  Arittarchut,  etve  de 
Contemptu  Lingua  Teutonic*  (it").  He  then  studied 
at  Frankfort  on  tlie  Oder,  and,  having  afterwards 
visited  many  cities  in 
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vent,  In  1621,  to  the  court  of  the  duke  of  LiegDiU; 
whence,  in  about  a  year,  he  removed,  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  and  classical  literature  at  the 
university  of  Weissenburg,  then  newly  founded  by 
Bethlen  Gabor.  The  situation  proving  unpleasant, 
he  soon  returned  to  Bunslau,  and  afterwards  to  Lieg- 
niU.  Becoming  distinguished  for  his  talents,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  where  the  emperor  Ferdinand  II. 
bestowed  on  him  the  poetical  crown,  and  afterwards 
gave  him  letters  of  nobility,  when  he  assumed  the 
title  of  ton  Boberfeld.  He  returned  to  Silesia,  and 
became  secretary  to  the  burgrave  of  Donna ;  but,  on 
losing  his  patron  by  death,  he  entered  anew  into  the 
service  of  Uie  duke  of  Liegniu.  At  length  he  was 
appointed  secretary  and  historiographer  to  the  king 
of  Poland,  and  passed  the  last  five  years  of  his  life  at 
P anisic,  where  he  died  August  20,  1639.  Among 
his  works  are  a  poem  on  mount  Vesuvius,  Silvae, 
Epigrams,  &c.  OpiU  was  the  creator  of  a  new  and 
more  correct  poetical  style  in  Germany,  founded  on 
the  model  of  the  ancient  classics,  and  of  a  form  of 
versification  accommodated  to  rules  of  prosody,  and 
resting  on  the  measure  of  syllables,  and  not  their 
number.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  ancients, 
and  had  stored  his  mind  with  useful  knowledge,  so 
that  his  poems,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  rich  in 
thought  and  invention.  The  language  is  indebted  to 
him  for  new  connexions  and  forms,  greater  smooth- 
ness and  correctness,  expressiveness,  and  euphony. 

OPIUM  ;  the  inspissated  juice  of  a  species  of 
poppy  {papaver  totuni/erum),  a  native,  originally,  of 
the  East,  but  now  naturalised  throughout  the  greater 
part  of  Europe.  The  root  of  this  plant  is  annual, 
giving  out  a  stem  from  two  to  four  feet  high,  which, 
as  well  as  the  leaves,  is  glaucous.  The  flowers  are 
terminal,  white  or  light  gray,  and  three  or  four  inches 
in  diameter :  in  the  wild  plant  they  are  provided  with 
only  four  petals,  but  in  the  double  varieties  the  petals 
sre  very  numerous,  and  vary  in  colour  from  white  to 
red  and  to  deep  violet,  with  a  hundred  intervening 
shades.  The  capsules  contain  a  prodigious  number 
off  seeds.  It  is  found  in  most  gardens  as  an  orna- 
mental plant,  and  is,  besides,  cultivated  extensively 
mi  many  parts  of  Europe,  but  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
oil  which  is  obtained  from  Uie  seeds.  It  is  from  the 
East,  from  different  parts  of  the  Turkish  empire,  and 
from  Hindoostan,  that  the  opium  of  commerce  is 
chiefly  procured.  The  finest  opium  is  obtained  by 
making  longitudinal  incisions  in  Uie  green  capsules 
in  the  evening  ;  the  milky  juke  which  flows  out  is 
1  to  remain  till  Uie  following  evening  to  acquire 
ce,  when  it  is  removed,  and  the  process  re- 
When  Uie  seeds  are  Uie  sole  object,  Uie  time 
of  sowing  is  in  Uie  autumn,  and  at  Uie  end  of  the  fol- 
lowing July  or  beginning  of  Angust,  Uie  crop  is  ready 
for  harvesting  :  before  cutting  on"  Uie  capsules,  it  is 
better  to  shake  them  on  cloths  spread  for  Uie  pur- 

rt;  or,  if  this  precaution  is  not  taken,  they  should 
removed  with  great  care,  keeping  them  always 
in  an  upright  position  until  they  are  placed  in  sacks  ; 
otherwise  a  portion  of  the  seed  will  be  lost  •  Uie  cap- 
sules should  then  be  exposed  to  Uie  air  to  complete 
their  desiccation,  and  Uie  seed,  after  being  separated, 
should  be  kept  in  a  dry  place.  The  oil  has  an 
agreeable  taste,  and,  after  olive-oil,  is  esteemed  Uie 
best  far  culinary  purposes.  In  Germany  and  the 
rlands,  it  is  almost  Uie  only  kind  used.  The 
after  being  roasted  and  prepared  in  various 
■s,  were  employed  by  Uie  Romans  in  making 
sorts  of  cakes  and  dainties  ;  and  this  custom 
is  still  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  the  north  of 
France. 

Opium  is  Uie  most  energetic  of  narcotics,  and  at 
the  same  time  one  of  Uie  most  precious  of  all 

.variety  of  < 


It  is  invaluable  in  procuring  relief  from  pain  at  all 

Umes,  and  is  an  efficient  remedy  in  choleras,  spasmodic 
affections,  convulsions,  tetanus,  neuralgias,  Sic.,  &c 
It  is  most  commonly  employed  for  Uie  purpose  of 
procuring  sleep  ;  but  its  habitual  use  is  attended  with 
similar,  if  not  worse  effects,  Uian  Uie  abuse  of  ardent 
spirits.  A  full  dose  is  intoxicating  and  exhilarating; 
but,  if  taken  in  large  quantities,  it  produces  danger- 
ous and  fetal  effects.  An  emetic  should  be  immedi- 
ately resorted  to  in  such  cases.  Laudanum  is  a 
liquid  preparation  of  opium,  made  wiUi  alcohol,  and 
is  similar  in  its  effects  on  the  human  system.  Mad- 
den, in  his  travels  in  Turkey,  &c,  speaking  of  the 
opium  eaters  of  Constantinople,  whom  he  saw  in  a 
coffee-house  frequented  by  them,  says,  "  Their  ges- 
tures were  frightful ;  those  who  were  completely 
under  Uie  influence  of  Uie  opium  talked  incoherently; 
their  features  were  flushed;  their  eyes  bad  an  unna- 
tural brilliancy,  and  Uie  general  expression  of  their 
countenances  was  horribly  wild.  The  effect  is  usually 
produced  in  two  hours,  and  lasts  four  or  five.  The 
dose  varies  from  three  grains  to  a  drachm.  The  de- 
bility, both  moral  and  physical,  aUendant  on  its 
excitement,  is  terrible ;  the  appetite  is  soon  destroyed, 
and  every  fibre  in  Uie  body  trembles  ;  Uie  nerves  of 
Uie  neck  become  affected,  and  Uie  muscles  get  rigid: 
several  I  have  seen  in  this  place  who  had  wry  necks 
and  contracted  fingers,  but  still  cannot  abandon  Uie 
custom.  They  are  miserable  Ull  Uie  hour  arrives  for 
taking  their  daily  dose.'' 

The  opium  of  commerce  is  in  masses  of  different 
sixes.  It  is  somewhat  hard,  of  a  brown  colour,  and 
a  bitter,  acrid,  and  nauseous  taste.  Its  odour  is 
peculiar  and  characteristic.  It  softens  wiUi  a  genUe 
heat,  and,  when  more  heated  in  Uie  air,  it  kindles,  but 
does  not  burn  readily.  It  contains  acidulous  mecon- 
ate  of  morphia,  extractive  matter,  mucilage,  ferula, 
resin,  fixed  oil,  caoutchouc,  a  vegeto-animBl  sub- 
stance, debris  of  vegetable  fibres,  occasionally  a  little 
sand,  and  small  white  pebbles,  together  with  the 
white  crystalline  salt  of  opium,  now  known  under  the 
name  of  narcotine.  If  we  treat  opium  first  with 
abundance  of  ether,  a  tincture  of  a  deep  yellow  shade 
is  obtained,  from  which  there  gradually  falls  a  pow- 
der, insoluble  in  water,  alcohol  and  ether,  and,  when 
distilled,  it  affords  a  considerable  quantityof ammonia. 
The  etbereous  tincture,  freed  from  this  yellowish 
powder,  yields,  on  evaporaUon,  crystals  impregnated 
with  a  viscid  oil,  among  which  small  masses,  of  more 
consistence,  are  seen  to  float.  These  are  caoutchouc, 
which  may  be  separated  from  Uie  oil  by  a  fine  tube. 
The  oily  liquid  is  to  be  decanted,  in  order  to  insulate 
Uie  crystals,  which  are  Uien  treated  with  boiling 
alcohol.  On  cooling,  this  affords  the  narcotine, 
slightly  impregnated  wHli  caoutchouc.  From  this  a 
new  solution  frees  them  completely.  Hence,  by  this 
process,  are  eliminated  four  different  products :  1.  a 
fixed  oil ;  S.  caoutchouc ;  3.  a  vegeto-animal  sub- 
stance ;  4.  narcotine.  The  opium,  after  being  thus 
exhausted  by  ether,  when  dissolved  in  water,  affords 
solutions  equally  acid  as  ordinary  opium,  and  which 
comport  themselves  with  magnesia  or  ammonia,  as 
If  no  ether  had  been  applied  to  it.  (See  Morphia.) 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  two  crystalline 
bodies,  narcotine  and  morphia,  exist  in  opium  quite 
independent  of  each  other.  In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
volumes  of  Uie  Journal  of  Science  of  Uie  Royal  Insti- 
tution of  Great  Britain,  and  in  Uie  first  volume  of  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  are  two  valuable 
papers  on  the  manufacture  of  opium.  According  to 
Orfila,  a  dangerous  dose  of  opium  is  rather  aggravat- 
ed than  counteracted  by  vinegar.  The  proper  remedy 
is  a  powerful  emetic,  such  as  sulphate  of  sine,  or 
sulphate  of  copper. 

OPODELDOC  ;  a  solution  of  soap  and  alcohol, 
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OPORTO — OPPOSITION. 


with  the  addition  of  camphor  and  volatile  oils.  It  is 
used  externally  against  rheumatic  pains,  sprains, 
bruises,  and  other  like  complaints. 

OPORTO,  or  PORTO,  next  to  Lisbon  the  most 
considerable  city  of  Portugal,  is  situated  in  the  pro- 
vince Entre  Minho  e  Duero,  in  a  narrow  valley,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Duero  ;  lat.  41°  11'  N.;  Ion.  8°  40* 
W.;  about  160  miles-  north  of  Lisbon.  It  contains 
eleven  public  squares,  ninety  churches,  seventeen 
monasteries,  fourteen  hospitals,  and  70,000  inhabi- 
tants. The  city  is  distinguished  for  its  cleanliness, 
and  on  the  river  there  are  fine  quays.  The  harbour 
is  excellent,  and  protected  by  a  fortress  :  1200  ships 
enter  it  yearly.  The  mouth  of  the  river,  however,  is 
obstructed  by  rocks  and  quicksands.  Oporto  is  the 
emporium  for  the  export  of  Port  wine,  which  receives 
its  name  from  this  city,  but  is  chiefly  produced  in  the 
province  of  Tras  os  Montes.  The  amount  exported 
yearly  varies  from  60,000  to  70,000  pipes,  of  which 
the  greatest  part  goes  to  Great  Britain.  (See  Port.) 
The  wine  trade  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  a  com- 
pany, chartered  in  1766,  which  has  also  thirty  brandy 
distilleries.  There  are  about  thirty  British  houses 
established  in  Oporto.  Other  articles  of  export  are 
oil,  sumach,  linen,  and  oranges.  The  imports  are 
woollen,  cotton,  and  hardware  manufactures,  mainly 
from  Britain ;  salt  fish,  hemp,  and  flax ;  and,  from  the 
United  States,  rice.  The  country  seats  in  the  en- 
virons, called  ovinias,  are  beautifully  situated.  The 
climate  is  cold  for  the  latitude.  Oporto  derives  its 
origin  from  the  small  place  Cede,  which  lay  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river ;  the  present  site,  being  found 
more  commodious  for  shippiug,  acquired  the  name  of 
Portus  Cale ;  whence  the  Portuguese  O  Porto  (the 
Port);  while  the  kingdom  itself  received  the  name  of 
Portugal.  Oporto  was  occupied  by  the  French  in 
1808,  and  it  suffered  much  in  its  commerce  by  the 
usurpation  of  don  Miguel,  many  of  its  citiaens  hav-. 
ing  fallen  victims  to  the  troubles  which  agitated 
the  country,  or  forced  them  to  flee  from  it.  See 
Portugal. 

OPOSSUM  {didelphis).  These  extraordinary  ani- 
mals belong  to  the  marsupialia,  or  those  quadrupeds 
the  females  of  which  are  furnished  with  a  pouch  in 
the  abdomen;  they  are  peculiar  to  the  American 
continent ;  and  one,  and  the  best  known  of  them,  is 
very  common  in  the  United  States :  this  is  the  D. 
Virginiana,  the  general  colour  of  which  is  whitish- 
gray  ;  the  whole  hair  is  of  a  wool-like  softness  ;  it  is 
short  on  the  face  and  body,  but  long  on  the  legs. 
The  tail  is  thick  and  black  for  upwards  of  three 
inches  at  base,  and  is  covered  with  small  scales.  The 
opossum  is  seldom  or  never  to  be  seen  in  the  day 
time,  bring  a  nocturnal  and  timid  animal,  depending 
far  more  on  his  natural  sagacity  than  on  his  strength 
for  his  safety.  His  motions  on  the  ground  are  awk- 
ward and  clumsy ;  but  on  the  branches  of  a  tree  he 
moves  with  great  celerity  and  ease,  using  his  tail  to 
assist  bis  motions.  This  organ  is  prehensile,  and 
enables  the  animal  to  suspend  himself  by  a  branch, 
either  when  in  pursuit  of  food,  or  when  he  wishes  to 
descend.  His  usual  prey  is  birds,  some  of  the  smaller 
quadruped1',  eggs,  fcc,  though  he  oftentimes  commits 
great  depredations  in  orchards ;  his  favourite  food  of 
this  kind,  however,  is  the  persimmon,  on  which  he 
becomes  very  fat.  The  flesh  is  good,  resembling  in 
flavour  that  of  a  young  pig.  The  wool,  especially 
of  those  killed  during  the  winter,  is  very  long  and 
fine,  and  might  be  advantageously  employed  in  many 
manufactures.  The  places  in  which  the  opossum  is 
usually  found  are  thick  woods,  where  they  generally 
dwell  in  the  hollow  of  decayed  trees.  They  are 
usually  hunted  in  the  uutumn,  after  the  first  frosts  : 
as  soon  as  they  perceive  the  approach  of  danger, 
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on  which  they  were  clinging ;  when  they  are  dis- 
covered, they  are  taken  by  shaking  the  branch  vio- 
lently ;  they  then  drop  to  the  ground,  and,  if  the 
hunter  is  unaccompanied  by  dogs,  they  steal  slowly 
away,  and,  gathering  themselves  into  as  small  n  com- 
pass as  possible,  remain  perfectly  quiet,  as  if  feigning 
death.  After  remaining  thus  till  they  think  them- 
selves secure,  they  steal  off;  if,  however,  any  sudden 
noise  be  made,  they  again  assume  their  death-like 
position,  in  which  they  will  persevere  even  when 
taken  up  and  handled.  This  well-known  attribute  of 
the  opossum  has  become  a  proverb,  and  44  He  is 
playing  'possum,"  is  applied,  in  some  parts  of  the 
country,  to  any  one  thought  to  be  acting  deceitfully. 
The  female  has  ten  to  fifteen  young,  who  are,  for  a 
long  time,  nourished  in  the  pouch,  and  to  which  they 
resort  on  the  ap|>earance  of  any  danger.  When  they 
are  too  large  to  be  thus  carried,  they  cling  to  the 
mother  by  twisting  the  extremity  of  their  tails  round 
the  base  of  hers.  When  taken  young,  they  are  readily 
tamed,  but  are  mischievous  pets.  Wonderful  medi- 
cal virtues  were  formerly  attributed  to  the  tail  of  this 
animal,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases. 

OPPIAN  ;  a  Greek  poet,  who  lived  under  the 
emperor  Caracalla,  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  cen- 
tury. He  was  a  native  of  Cilicia,  and  apparently  of 
Grecian  descent.  He  wrote  poems  distinguished  for 
elegance  and  sublimity  ;  but  two  only  of  his  produc- 
tions are  now  extant,  his  Halie*tkony  or  five  books 
on  fishing,  and  four  books  on  hunting,  entitled  Cytut- 
geticon.  Caracalla  was  so  pleased  with  it,  that  he 
gave  the  author  a  piece  of  gold  for  every  verse, 
whence  the  poem  has  l>een  styled  the  "  golden  verses" 
of  Oppian.  He  died  in  his  thirtieth  year  (A.  D. 
213.)  and  his  countrymen  erected  statues  in  honour 
of  him.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  is  that  of 
Schneider  (Strasburg,  1776,  8vo;  there  b  another 
by  the  same  editor,  1813, 8vo).  His  Halievtics  have 
been  translated  into  English,  by  Jones  (Oxford,  1722, 
8vo). 

OPPOSITION,  in  astronomy,  is  that  aspect  of  any 
two  heavenly  bodies  when  they  are  diametrically  op- 
posite each  other,  or  180°,  that  is,  a  semicircle,  ajart. 
See  Aspect. 

OPPOSITION,  as  this  word  is  understood  in  re- 
ference to  the  deliberative  assemblies  of  free  repre- 
sentative governments,  is  something  not  only  wholly 
unknown  to  the  ancients,  but  also  of  but  recent  ori- 
gin. It  is  difficult  to  fix  precisely  the  period  when 
opposition,  in  the  modern  meaning  of  the  word,  be- 
gan ;  but  we  slial)  probably  not  be  far  from  the  truth 
when  we  date  the  more  regular  opposition  from  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  throne  of 
England.  There  existed,  indeed,  before,  opposing 
parties  in  England,  and  in  other  countries,  but  not  a 
regular  jmrliameiitary  opposition.  Opposition  is  an 
indispensable  ingredient  of  free  representative  gov- 
ernments :  it  is  both  a  check  and  a  stimulus,  and  it 
is  a  strong  proof  of  the  judicious  organixation  of  mo- 
dem governments,  in  comparison  to  those  of  antiquity, 
that  opposition  has  become  more  truly  an  essential 
part  than  a  hostile  element  of  government,  and, 
laughable  as  the  expression,  "  his  majesty's  opposi- 
tion," sounded,  when  used,  some  yeai-s  ago,  in  the 
British  parliament,  it  contained  a  great  truth;  be- 
cause, though  the  opposition  may  struggle 

it  contributes  to  th 


an  existing  administration,  it  CO 
ness  and  vigour  of  the  body  politic.  It  b  impossible 
to  make  one,  accustomed  only  to  absolute  govern- 
ments, or  those  of  ancient  states,  understand  the  true 
meaning  of  a  modern  opposition ;  to  him,  all  opjwsi- 
tion  is  rebellious.  Nothing  contributes  more  to  form 
an  independent  and  intelligent  spirit  in  a  nation,  than 
a  persevering  and  judicious  opposition,  which  does 
not  weaken  its  efficacy  by  blindly  resisting  what  b 
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A  full  discussion  of  this  subject  belongs  to  a 
systematic  work  on  governments  ;  and  well  would  it 
be,  were  there  an  author  to  treat  all  the  parts  of  free 
governments  with  a  sagaciousness  like  that  of  the 
immortal  Florentine,  in  his  development  of  absolute 
power.  Great  Britain,  France,  ana  the  United  States, 
are  the  only  countries  in  which  apportion,  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word,  as  yet  exists. 
UPS.    See  Cybete. 

OPTICS;  the  science  of  vision,  which  treats  of 
the  changes  which  light  undergoes,  in  its  qualities, 
or  in  Us  duration,  when  passing  through  bodies  of 
different  kinds  and  shapes,  when  reflected  from  their 
s,  or  when  moving  past  them  at  short  dis- 
For  an  account  of  the  nature  and  more 
properties  of  light,  see  the  article  under  that 


HuUiry.— The  ancients  seem  to  have  been  very 
early  acquainted  with  metallic  mirrors,  and  we  find 
burning  glasses  mentioned  in  the  Comedy  of  the 
Clouds,  by  Aristophanes,  which  was  enacted  during 
the  fifth  century  before  the  Christian  era.  Pythago- 
ras and  Empedocles,  who  flourished  in  the  same  cen- 
tury, both  speculated  on  the  theory  of  vision ;  the 
former  maintaining,  that  objects  become  visible  in 
consequence  of  particles,  from  the  luminous  objects, 
entering  the  pupil  of  the  eye :  the  latter,  on  the 
other  hand,  asserted,  that  objects  become  visible  by 
means  of  particles  emitted  from  the  eye,  and  striking 
them.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  Plato,  who 
flourished  about  a  century  after,  held  the  same  opinion 
as  Empedocles.  The  Platonic  philosophers,  however, 
taught  two  important  laws  in  optics,  i.  e.,  that  light, 
from  whatever  source  it  may  issue,  is  propagated  in 
straight  lines,  and  also,  that  the  angle  of  incidence 
is  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection.  Aristotle  observed, 
pretty  accurately,  the  phenomena  of  halos,  parhelia, 
and  the  rainbow.  Archimedes  destroyed  the  Roman 
fleet  by  fire,  from  the  collected  influence  of  the  sun's 
rays  reflected  from  a  great  number  of  plane  mirrors. 
The  first  writer  on  optics  on  record,  was  the  illustri- 
ous geometer,  Euclid,  who  flourished  about  the  year 
300  B.  C. ;  but,  though  from  the  band  of  so  great  a 
man,  the  work  contains  much  false  reasoning.  Seneca, 
•buut  the  middle  of  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era.  observed  the  effect  of  a  glass-bottle  filled  with 
water,  in  magnifying  objects,  and  also  the  effect  of 
prisms  in  colouring  objects  seen  through  them.  He 
also  observed  the  magnifying  power  of  concave  mir- 
rors Claudius  Ptolemy,  the  celebrated  astronomer 
of  Alexandria,  was  the  greatest  optician  of  the  an- 
cients. He  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  second  cen- 
tury, and  two  copies  of  his  work  still  exist. — one  in 
the  Bodleian  library  at  Oxford,  the  other  in  tne  Royal 
library  at  Paris.  In  this  work,  he  treats  of  the  theory 
of  vision,  or  the  refraction  and  reflection  of  light,  of 
mirrors  and  lenses;  and  he  treated  the  theory  of  astro- 
nomical refraction  with  more  justice  than  any  other 
astronomer  before  the  time  of  Cassini.  Nothing 
more  was  done  by  way  of  advancing  optical  science 
until  the  beginning  of  the  tenth  century,  when  one 
A I  Farabius,  an  Arabian,  produced  a  work  on  Per- 
spective; but  the  only  Arabian  optician,  whose  work 
bat  come  down  to  us,  is  that  of  Alhasen,  who  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century.  In  his  work, 
he  gives  a  very  lucid  account  of  the  theory  of  vision, 
sod  a  description  of  the  eye ;  investigates  the  pro- 
perties of  seven  different  forms  of  mirror,  and  derives 
theorems  for  determining  the  relative  distances  of  the 
object,  image,  and  eye.  In  1270,  one  Vitello,  a  Pole, 
drew  up  an  elalxirale  work  on  optics,  in  which  he 
arranged  the  results  of  the  labours  of  his  predeces- 
i  in  a  methodical  order,  and  added  muc  h  that  was 
r  of  his  own.  Roger  Bacon,  who  lived  during 
greater  part  of  the  thirteenth  century,  treats 
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largely  of  optics  in  his  Opus  bldjus,  where  he  clearly 
describes  spectacles  and  the  single  microscope,  and 
has,  by  several  historians,  been  considered  as  the  in- 
ventor of  these,  as  well  as  the  telescope.  Muschen- 
broek  states,  that  it  is  inscribed  on  the  tomb  of  Sal- 
v  j  mis  Armatus,  a  Florentine  nobleman,  who  died 
in  1317,  that  be  was  the  inventor  of  spectacles. 
Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  science  of 
optics  by  Maurolycus  of  Messina,"who  published  a 
work  in  1525,  under  the  title  of  Theoretnata  de 
lumine  et  umbra,  which  contains  many  original  and 
profound  investigations  of  the  theory  of  light.  To  the 
contemporary  o?  Maurolycus,  John  Baptism  Porta, 
we  are,  in  all  likelihood,  indebted  for  the  invention  of 
the  camera  obscura,  and  some  also  claim  for  him 
the  invention  of  the  telescope,  which  last  honour  is 
also  claimed  for  Roger  Bacon,  and  for  Thomas 
Digges,  by  his  son  Leonard,  who  published  a  work 
entitled  Pantometria,  (London,  1571),  claiming 
with  great  plausibility  the  honour  of  the  invention 
to  his  father.  The  invention  of  the  telescope  is 
ascribed  by  Descartes  to  James  Metius,  a  citisen  of 
Alkmaer,  in  Holland,  about  the  year  1600.  Strong 
evidence  has  been  given  that  telescopes  were  made 


in  1609,  by  Zaharius  Jansen  of  Middleburg.  Early 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  M.  A.  de  Dominis, 
archbishop  of  Spalatra,  by  a  happy  experiment  with 
a  glass  globe,  discovered  the  true  tlieory  of  the  rain- 
bow, that  it  was  produced  by  one  reflection  and  two 
refractions.    Galileo,  without  any  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  the  telescope  of  Jansen,  formed  one 
for  himself  at1  Padua,  in  1609,  and  constructed 
instruments  of  the  form  which  generally  goes  by  bis 
name,  i.  e.  those  composed  of  a  convex  object  glass 
and  concave  eyeglass,  which  had  a  magnifying 
power  of  1000  times.    The  illustrious  Kepler,  in  a 
work  published  in  1611,  explained  the  theory  of  the 
telescope,  and  proposed  the  employment  of  one  or 
more  convex  eyeglasses,  a  proposition  which  was 
first  duly  appreciated  and  put  in  practice  by  Father 
Slieiner ;  and  Father  Reitt  effected  a  still  farther 
improvement  by  employing  an  eye  piece  composed 
of  three  or  four  convex  lenses,  and  is  in  fact  the 
inventor  of  the  common  refracting  telescope.  The 
doctrine  of  refraction  was  investigated  by  Kepler, 
and  from  his  experiments  he  obtained  many  impor- 
tant results  ;  he  also  discovered  many  of  the  theorems 
for  the  determination  of  the  foci  of  lenses,  and  his 
reasonings  on  the  theory  of  vision  are  remarkable  in 
the  history  of  optics  for  their  profoundness  and 
accuracy.    From  the  striking  facts  elicited  by  Uie 
experiments  of  Kepler,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  law 
of  refraction  escaped  his  penetrating  mind  ;  the 
honour  of  the  discovery  of  this  law  was  reserved  for 
professor  Snellius  of  Leyden.    The  law  of  refraction 
is  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence  bears  to  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  a  constant  ratio  in 
the  same  media.    To  Descartes,  who  flourished 
during  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
much  is  due  for  his  contributions  to  optical  science. 
Descartes  showed  that  since  the  spherical  form  of 
lenses  failed  to  concentrate  the  rays  in  one  point,  we 
must  look  for  a  perfect  lens  in  one  whose  curve  is 
one  of  the  conic  sections  ;  and  he,  therefore,  proposed 
the  employment  ol  hyperbolic  and  elliptical  lenses  in 
the  construction  of  telescopes.   Such  lenses  never 
have  been  formed,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  never 
will ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable  that  the  reflecting  tele- 
scope has  derived  any  advantage  from  the  multi- 
farious attempts  that  have  been  made  to  give  the 
specula*  a  parubolic  form.    The  mechanical  opera- 
tions necessary  to  produce  such  curves  seem  utterly 
impracticable  ;  and  even  if  they  could  be  produced 
in  lenses,  they  would  only  destroy  the  caustic  curve, 
but  would  not  compensate  for  the  far  greater  evil, 
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the  different  refrangibility  of  the  rays  of  light.  To 
Descartes  Is  due  the  honour  of  first  explaining  the 
true  theory  of  the  rainbow,  and  accounting  satis- 
factorily for  the  formation  of  the  double  bow.  It  is 
lamentable  to  think  that  the  brilliant  genius  of  this 
great  man  is  tarnished  with  the  want  of  ingenuous- 
ness  ;  that  the  historian  of  science  must  have  it  to 
tell  that  in  more  than  one  instance  tie  passed  over  in 
silence  the  discoveries  of  his  predecessors,  and  even 
condescended  to  appropriate  them  as  his  own. 
About  the  same  period,  or  a  little  later,  a  remark- 
able discovery  was  made  by  Erasmus  Barthollnus,  a 
Dane,  who,  having  obtained  some  specimens  of  Ice- 
land spar,  observed  the  remarkable  phenomena  of 
double  refraction  which  they  exhibit.  In  these 
crystals  he  remarked  tliat  a  double  image  is  formed, 
in  one  of  which  the  light  follows  the  ordinary  law  of 
refraction,  while  in  the  other  it  follows  an  extraordi- 
nary law :  (an  account  of  his  experiments  will  be 
found  in  the  67lh  No.  of  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions.) His  experiments  were  carefully  repeated 
and  extended  by  the  illustrious  Huygens,  who  had 
Uie  honour  of  discovering  the  polarisation  of  light. 
To  Uie  same  philosopher  is  due  the  promulgation  of 
the  undulatory  theory,  which  was  afterwards  em- 
braced by  Euler,  Dr  Young,  and  most  of  the  conti- 
nental philosophers,  and  which  has  now  obtained  so 
much  ground  among  men  of  science  in  this  country  as 
to  threaten  the  speedy  overturn  of  the  Newtonian 
theory  of  emission.  Huygens  employed  himself 
with  success  in  the  practical  department  of  optics, 
and  constructed  telescopes,  some  of  which  were 
136  feet  in  length.  James  Gregory  invented  the 
reflecting  telescope,  which  he  describes  in  his  Optica 
Promota,  published  in  1663,  (see  his  life  in  Clum- 
bers* Biography);  but  he  never  lived  to  see  his 
invention  put  into  operation.  This  was  soon  followed 
by  the  reflecting  telescopes  of  Newton  and  Casse- 
grain.  Gregory  discovered  the  law  of  refraction  in 
the  improved  form  in  which  we  now  have  it,  and 
made  many  very  accurate  experiments  on  the  refrac- 
tive power  of  different  substances ;  so  accurate, 
indeed,  were  those  experiments,  that  his  index  for 
water  is  not  more  than  u&00  in  error.  About  the 
same  time  Grimaldi  discovered  the  inflection  of  light, 
and  Hook  made  nearly  Uie  same  discovery,  without 
knowing  wlial  had  been  done  by  Grimaldi.  In  Uie 
year  lt>76,  the  Danish  philosopher,  Roemur,  from 
oliservations  on  the  eclipses  of  Jupiter's  satellites, 
made  the  important  discovery  of  the  motion  of  light, 
and  proved  Unit  it  travels  over  the  diameter  of  the 
earth's  orbit,  a  distance  of  100,000,000  of  miles  in 
eleven  minutes  of  time.  Several  important  contri- 
butions were  about  the  same  lime  made  to  optical 
science  by  Tachrinhausen  and  Petit,  more  particu- 
larly as  regards  Uie  investigation  of  caustic  curves, 
and  Uie  structure  of  Uie  eye.  The  greatest 
additions  ever  yet  made  to  Uie  science  ot  optics 
were  those  contributed  by  Uie  illustrious  Newton. 
In  1664,  when  in  the  twenty-fonrth  year  of  his  age. 
he  commenced  that  brilliant  series  of  experiments  on 
colours,  which  led  him  to  Uie  important  discovery  of 
the  different  refrangibility  of  Uie  rays  of  ligtit.  It 
would  be  impossible,  in  Uii«  brief  view  of  Uie  history 
of  optics,  to  enter  even  into  a  catalogue  of  his  dis- 
coveries in  colours  and  Uie  inflection  of  light.  These 
are  all  detailed  at  full  length  in  his  Treatise  on  Op- 
tics, one  of  the  finest  works  on  exiieritnental  philoso- 
phy ever  composed.  The  more  important  of  these 
discoveries  will  be  given  in  a  subsequent  section  of 
this  article.  Although  Huygens  made  experiments 
illustrative  of  the  polarity  of  light,  yet  it  was  New- 
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cord, of  any  importance,  is  that  of  Uie  aberration  of 
light,  by  Dr  Bradley.   Since  Uie  motion  of  light  i* 
such,  that  a  particle  of  it  traverses  Uie  diameter  of 
Uie  earth's  orbit  in  eleven  minutes,  and  that,  daring; 
that  time.  Uie  earth  must  bare  moved  through  a  part 
of  its  orbit,  It  is  plain  that  a  ray  of  light,  from  a 
celestial  body,  will  have  reached  Uie  eye  of  Uie 
observer,  after  Uie  object  and  Uie  observer  have 
changed  places,  from  the  instant  in  which  Ute  ray 
was  emitted  from  Uie  object.    This  is  what  is  called 
Uie  aberration  of  light   The  invention  of  Uie  achro- 
matic telescope  has  been  claimed  for  Euler  and 
Klingensticorus  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
invention  is  of  British  origin,  and  that  it  is  due  to 
Holland,  who  died  hi  1761,  at  Uie  age  of  fifty-five. 
Euler  embraced  the  undulatory  theory  of  Huygens. 
with  this  addition,  Uiat  he  supjxjsed  the  differences  of 
colour  to  depend  Upon  the  differences  of  Uie  rapidity 
of  vibrations.     Claraut  investigated,  with  great 
ability,  Uie  theory  of  Uie  achromatic  telescope,  in 
which  he  was  followed  with  great  success  by  d' A  lem- 
bert,  and  also  by  Uie  celebrated  Boscovlch.  About 
1760,  Bouguer  made  numerous  experiments,  with  a 
view  to  ascertain  Uie  intensity  of  Uie  light  emitted 
by  different  objects,  and  Uie  quantity  of  light  lost 
by  refraction  and  reflection ;  in  which  interesting  in- 
quiries he  was  followed  by  that  ingenious  German 
philosopher,  Lambert   Sir  William  Herschel  com- 
menced the  construction  of  reflecting  telescopes  about 
Uie  middle  of  last  century,  and  erected  them  of  greater 
dimensions  than  had  ever  been  done  before.  In  1781 , 
he  constructed  one  of  thirty  feet  in  focal  length  of  the 
great  mirror;  and,  in  1783,  he  began  Uie  construc- 
tion of  his  great  telescope  of  forty  feet,  Uie  diameter 
of  Uie  great  speculum  being  four  feet  Subsequent 
to  this,  he  investigated  the  solar  prismatic  spectrum, 
and  made  many  important  discoveries.    About  ti»e 
year  1790,  Dr  Blair  made  many  valuable  experi- 
ments, with  a  view  to  determine  Uie  retractive  and 
dispersive  power  of  various  substances  j  and  pro- 
posed Uie  em  ployment  of  fluids  in  the  construction 
of  achromatic  telescopes.     About  Uie  same  time., 
Dr  Thomas  Young  began  to  labour  in  the  advance- 
ment of  optical  science.    He  directed  his  attention 
to  the  mechanism  of  Uie  eye  ;  and  Uie  results  of  his 
observations  are  highly  valuable.    He  invented  the 
optometer,  an  instrument  for  ascertaining  Uie  quan- 
tity of  defect  in  eyes,  either  long  or  short-sighted, 
and,  consequently,  for  determining  Uie  exact  remedy 
to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  procure  distinct  vision. 
He  also  applied  himself  to  Uie  phenomena  of  colours, 
and  of  Uie  law  of  interference ;  which  but,  indeed, 
be  discovered.    Dr  Young  adopted  Uie  undulatory 
theory,  and  applied  it  with  the  utmost  perspicuity 
in  the  explanation  of  phenomena.     Dr  Hitter,  of 
Jena,  was  the  first  who  directed  his  attention  to  the 
chemical  action  of  the  rays  of  the  prismatic  spec- 
trum.  Dr  VVollaston  furnished  a  paper  to  Uie  Trans- 
actions of  Uie  Royal  society,  in  1800,  On  double 
Images  formed  by  Atmospheric  Refraction  ;  and, 
two  years  afterwards,  anoUier.  exhibiting  A  Method 
of  Examining  Refractive  and  Dispersive  Powers, 
by  Prismatic  Reflection.     It  was  Uie  same  philoso- 
pher who  showed  Uiat  Uie  best  form  tor  Uie  glasses  of 
spectacles  is  the  meniscus,  with  Uie  concave  side 
nearest  the  eye.     He  also  Invented  the  camera 
lucida  (q.  v.).    Mains,  shortly  after  his  return  from 
Uie  Egyptian  campaign,  entered  vigorously  upon  the 
study  of  optics,  and  discovered  Uie  polarisation  of 
light  by  refh'ction ;  a  most  important  event  in  the 
history  of  experimental  philosophy.    He  found  Uiat 
all  bodies  polarise  light ;  but  that  this  is  a  maximum, 
at  a  certain  angle,  which  is  different  in  different  bodies. 
The  early  death  of  Mains  put  a  check  to  his  brilliant 
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His  labours  were,  however,  followed 
up  by  the  researches  of  M.  Arago  and  M.  Blot,  and, 
at  a  more  receut  date,  by  Sir  David  Brewster.  This 
last  mentioned  philosopher,  whose  discoveries  have 
enriched  various  departments  of  the  science,  directed 
hit  attention  to  the  effect  of  heat  and  compression  on 
polarization,  and  on  tlte  relation  which  the  chemical 
composition  of  bodies  bears  to  their  optical  properties, 
lie  ak»  conducted  many  experiments,  with  a  view  of 
determining  the  refractive  powers  of  substances,  and 
obtained  many  valuable  results,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  gases.  He  invented  several  instru- 
ments,  among  which  may  be  more  particularly  men- 
tioned the  kaleidoscope.  The  science  is  much  in- 
debted also  to  the  labours  of  M.  M.  Fregnel,  Fraun. 
hofer,  Berard,  Dr  Morchini,  Sir  J.  W.  Herschel,  mid 
others,  who  are  still  labouring  in  the  field  of  dis- 
covery. Our  limits  will  not  admit  of  a  more  extended 
view  of  the  history  of  optics.  More  minute  parti- 
culars will  be  fouiid  detailed  in  the  dissertation  by 
Dr  Thomson,  accompanying  this  Encyclopedia. 

Definition*. — By  a  ray  of light  is  meant  the  motion 
of  a  single  particle;  and  its  motion  is  represented  by  a 
straight  lute.  Any  parcel  of  rays,  passing  from  a  point, 
is  called  a  pencil  of  rays.  By  a  medium  is  meant  any 
pellucid  or  transparent  body,  which  suffers  light  to 
pass  through  it ;  thus  water,  air,  and  glass,  are  called 
media.  Parallel  rays  are  such  as  move  always  at 
the  same  distance  from  each  other.  If  rays  continu- 
ally recede  from  each  other,  they  are  said  to  diverge; 
if  they  continually  approach  towards  each  other,  they 
are  said  to  converge.  The  point  at  which  converging 
rays  meet  is  called  the  focus ;  the  point  towards 
which  they  tend,  but  which  they  are  prevented  from 
coming  to,  by  tsouie  obstacle,  is  called  the  imaginary 
focus.  When  rays,  after  passing  through  one  me- 
dium, on  entering  anotlter  medium,  of  different  den- 
sity, are  bent  out  of  their  former  course,  and  made 
to  change  their  direction,  they  are  said  to  be  refracted; 
when  they  strike  against  a  surface,  and  are  sent  back 
again  from  the  surface,  they  are  said  to  be  reflected. 
A  tent  is  glass  ground  into  such  a  form  as  to  collect 
or  disperse  the  rays  of  light  which  pass  through  iu 
These  ure  of  different  shapes,  and  from  thence  re- 
ceive different  names :  a  plano-convex  lens  has  one 
side  flat,  and  the  other  convex ;  a  plano-concave  lens 
is  flat  on  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other ;  a  double 
convex  lens  is  convex  on  both  sides  ;  a  double  concave 
lens  is  concave  on  both  sides  ;  a  tnenitcut  is  convex 
ou  one  side,  and  concave  on  the  other.  A  line  pass- 
ing through  the  centre  of  a  lens  is  called  its  axis. 

Of  Refraction. — Although  a  ray  of  light  will  al- 
ways move  in  the  same  straight  line,  wheu  it  is  not 
interrupted,  yet  every  person  knows,  that  when  light 
falls  upon  a  drop  of  water,  or  a  piece  of  glass,  or  a 
bottle  containing  any  fluid  which  allows  the  light  to 
pass,  it  does  not  reach  the  eye,  or  illuminate  a  piece 
of  paper  placed  behind  those  bodies,  in  the  same 
manner  as  before  they  were  put  in  its  way.  This 
obviously  arises  from  tlte  direction  of  the  light  being 
chanced,  by  some  power  which  resides  in  the  bodies. 
The  explanation  of  the  law,  or  rule,  by  which  this 
change  in  the  direction  of  a  ray  takes  place,  consti- 
tutes that  part  of  the  science  of  optics  called  diop~ 
trict,  from  two  Greek  words,  one  of  which  signifies 
through,  and  the  other  to  tee,  because  the  bodies 
which  produce  this  change  are  those  through  which 
we  can  tee,  or  tlirough  which  light  passes.  If  the 
rays  of  light,  after  passing  through  a  medium,  enter 
another  of  a  different  density,  perpendicular,  to  its 
surface,  they  proceed  through  this  medium  in  their 
original  direction.  But  if  they  enter  obliquely  to  the 
s'irfaee  of  a  medium,  either  denser  or  rarer  tlian  what 
they  moved  in  before,  they  are  made  to  change  their 
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tltey  enter  be  denser,  they  move  through  it 
in  a  direction  nearer  to  the  perpendicular  drawn  to 
its  surface.  On  the  contrary,  when  light  passes  out 
of  a  denser  into  a  rarer  medium,  it  moves  Ui  a  direc- 
tion farther  from  the  perpendicular.  This  refraction 
is  greater  or  less,  that  is,  the  rays  are  more  or  less 
bent,  or  turned  aside  from  their  course,  as  the  second 
medium  through  which  they  pass  is  more  or  less 
dense  than  the  first.  To  prove  this  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  take  an  upright  empty  vessel  into  a  darkened 
room,  which  admits  but  a  single  beam  of  light 
obliquely  through  a  hole  in  a  window  shutter.  Let 
the  empty  vessel  stand  on  the  floor,  a  few  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  tlie  window  which  admits  the  light,  and  let 
it  be  so  arranged,  that  as  the  beam  of  light  descends 
towards  the  floor,  it  just  passes  oveTT  the  top  of  the 
side  of  tlie  vessel  next  the  window,  and  strikes  the 
bottom  on  the  side  farthest  from  the  window.  Let 
the  spot  where  it  falls  be  marked.  Now,  on  filling 
the  vessel  with  water,  the  ray,  instead  of  striking  the 
original  spot,  will  fall  considerably  nearer  the  side 
towards  the  window.  And  if  we  add  a  quantity  ot 
salt  to  the  vessel  of  water,  so  as  to  form  a  dense  so- 
lution, the  point  where  the  ray  strikes  the  bottom 
will  move  still  nearer  to  the  window.  In  like  man- 
ner, if  we  draw  off  the  salt  water,  and  supply  its 
place  with  alcohol,  the  beam  of  light  will  be  still 
more  highly  refracted  ;  and  oil  will  refract  yet  more 
than  alcohol.  In  these  experiments,  if  the  room  be 
filled  with  dust,  the  rays  will  be  rendered  much  more 
visible. 

Thus  in  fig.  1.  plate  LXIV.  let  A  be  the  bole  in 
the  window  shutter  admitting  the  ray  of  light,  A  C, 
which  falls  obliquely  upon  the  surface  of  the  water 
in  the  vessel,  a  section  of  which  is  marked  by  the 
dark  part  of  the  figure.  Were  the  vessel  empty, 
then  the  ray  of  light  A  C  would  proceed  onwards  in 
the  straight  line  A  C  B,  and  fall  on  the  side  of  the 
vessel  at  the  point  B.  But  when  the  vessel  is  filled 
with  water  up  to  the  level  of  C,  the  ray  of  light  A 
C  will,  on  the  moment  of  its  entering  the  water,  be 
bended  or  refracted  out  of  its  original  course,  and 
proceed  hi  the  direction  C  H,  falling  on  the  side 
of  the  vessel  at  the  point  H,  lower  down  than  when 
the  vessel  was  empty.  The  line  D  C  E  is  perpen- 
dicular to  the  surface  of  the  water  in  the  vessel,  so 
that,  as  said  above,  the  ray  passing  out  of  the  rarer 
medium,  the  air,  into  the  denser,  the  water,  is  refract- 
ed near  to  the  perpendicular.  Again,  if  a  bright 
object,  such  as  a  silver  coin,  be  placed  in  the  vessel 
of  water  at  H,  a  ray  of  light  proceeding  from  it  will 
proceed  first  in  the  direction  H  C,  but  having  arrived 
at  the  surface  of  the  water,  it  will,  on  entering  the 
rarer  medium,  the  air,  take  the  direction  C  A,  more 
inclined  from  the  perpendicular.  By  moving  tlie 
coin  farther  np  to  the  point  B,  the  ray  will  proceed 
in  the  direction  B  C,  but,  after  passing  into  the  air, 
will  take  a  direction  farther  from  the  perpendicular 
than  the  line  B  C  A,  and  arrive  at  the  circumference 
of  the  circle  somewhere  below  the  point  A,  so  that 
the  angle  of  incidence  increases  and  decreases,  as 
the  angle  of  refraction  increases  or  decreases,  but 
not  in  equal  proportion.  But  if  we  measure  the 
lines  A  F  ana  H  O,  which  are  die  sines  of  these 
angles,  we  shall  find  that  they  bear  a  constant  pro- 
portion, whatever  be  the  angle.  Thus,  if  the  ray 
pass  out  of  water  into  air,  as  we  have  supposed,  and 
the  line  H  O  be  measured,  as  also  the  line  A  F, 
then  H  O  will  be  to  A  P  as  1  is  to  1*33,  whatever  be 
the  angle ;  if  the  dense  medium  be  glass,  instead  of 
water,  then  H  O  will  be  to  A  F  in  the  constant  pro- 
portion of  1  to  1-6,  whatever  be  the  angle.  Now, 
the  sine  of  the  anglf  of  incidence  being  always  re- 
garded as  one,  the  relative  refractive  powers  of  water 
and  glass  will  be  M  the  number  1-33  to  lfi>  and 
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a  table  of  such  numbers  showing  the  lengths  of  the 
bines  uf  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  length  of  the 
sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  being  always  regarded 
sa  one,  is  called  a  table  of  refractive  powers,  and  the 
numbers  1-33,  15,  &c.,  are  denominated  the  indices 
of  refraction.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  such 
tables: — 

Chromst.'  ol  Wad  .      .  ■   .  .  S-y7i 

Diamond  

Pho«plioru«  V 

OIm»  (Iwul  S  flint  1)    «  •  »-t)5S 

(lead  8,  und  I)   *  1887 

KliDt  kIomi  1U05 

 1  Mtt 

Crown  slaM  .      .   '  l  iii 

Dutch  plato  trim  -•  1*517 

Oil  of  turpentina  ......      .  I-473 

Salphoriu  1*10 

Al.-obol  •  1-37 

Water    ■;.  133 

Although,  In  most  cases,  there  is  a  connexion 
l>ei\veen  the  refractive  power  and  the  density  of 
bodies,  yet  refraction  does  not  invariably  increase 
with  their  density.  In  the  case  of  oily  substances 
and  infliimmable  bodies,  such  as  hydrogen,  phos- 
phorus, sulphur,  diamond,  bees'  wax,  amber,  spirit 
of  turpentine,  linseed  oil,  olive  oil,  camphor,  their 
refractive  powers  are  from  two  to  seven  times  greater, 
in  respect  to  their  density,  than  those  of  most  other 
substances.  Sir  Isaac  Newton  observed  this  fact 
with  respect  to  the  last  five  substances,  which,  he 
says,  are  "  hit,  sulphureous,  unctuous  bodies,"  and, 
as  he  observed  the  same  high  refractive  power  in  the 
diamond,  he  inferred  that  it  was  probably  an  unctu- 
ous substance  coagulated.  This  law,  however,  at 
onetime,  seemed  to  be  overturned  by  an  observation 
of  doctor  WoUaston,  that  phosphorus,  one  of  the 
most  inflammable  substances  in  nature,  had  a  very 
low  refractive  power ;  but  doctor  Brewster,  confid- 
ing in  the  truth  of  the  law,  examined  the  refractive 
power  of  phosphorus  by  forming  it  into  prisms  and 
lenses,  and  he  found  it  to  be  nearly  as  high  as  dia- 
mond, and  fully  twice  Uiat  of  diamond  compared 
with  its  density — an  observation  which  re-established 
and  extended  the  general  principle  respecting  the 
refractive  power  of  inflammable  substances.  In  fig. 
2  we  have  represented  side  sections  of  the  most  com- 
mon kinds  of  lenses,  or  optical  glasses.  //  is  a  line 
drawn  through  their  centre ;  a  represents  a  plano- 
convex lens,  being  plane  on  the  one  side  and  convex 
on  the  other  ;  b  is  a  planoconcave,  being  plane  on 
the  one  side  and  concave  on  the  other ;  c  is  a  double 
convex  lens,  or  convex  on  both  skies ;  d  is  a  double 
concave  lens,  or  one  with  two  concave  sides  ;  e  is  a 
concavo-cottvex  or  meniscus  lens,  being  concave  on 
the  one  side  and  convex  on  the  other.  We  now 
proceed  to  show  the  action  of  these  lenses  in  refract- 
ing light,  and  first  we  shall  explain  the  effect  of  the 
plano-convex  lens. 

In  fig.  3  we  have  represented  a  plano-convex  lens 
with  the  parallel  rays  a  c,  b  «,  m  df  falling  upon  its 
convex  surface.  Now,  not  one  of  those  rays,  ex- 
cepting the  middle  one  b  n,  falls  perpendicularly 
upon  the  surface  of  the  glass,  but  that  ray  will  pass 
directly  on  in  the  straight  line  b  n  C  without  chang- 
ing its  course.  The  rays  a  c  and  m  d  tall  obliquely, 
and  will  therefore  be  refracted  in  contrary  directions, 
and  meet  in  the  point  C.  So  will  all  the  other  rays, 
excepting  the  middle  one,  which  never  deviates  from 
its  original  course,  but  meets  them  in  the  point  C. 
The  point  C,  at  which  the  rays  meet,  can  be  shown 
both  by  geometry  and  experiment,  to  be  in  the  cir- 
cumference of  tlie  circle  of  which  the  curvature  of 
the  lens  forms  a  part.  The  point  C  is  called  the 
focus  of  the  lens.  Had  the  other  side  been  also  cur- 
ved, the  effect  of  refraction  would  have  been  still 
greater,  for  then  the  rays  would  have  passed  out  of 


the  glass  more  obliquely  than  if  it  had  been  plane. 
In  fig.  4  we  have  shown  two  convex  glasses.  Sup- 
pose the  parallel  rays  A  B,  fig.  4,  fall  upon  the  lens 
D  E,  which  is  doubly  convex,  they  will  be  converged 
into  the  focus /,  which  is  situated  in  the  centre  of  the 
circle,  whose  radius  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
curves  of  the  surfaces.   The  same  tiolds  of  the  lens 
F  G,  upon  which  the  parallel  rays  b  c  fall.    We  are 
supposing  that  the  surfaces  of  the  lens  are  of  equal 
curvature,  but  when  they  are  not,  the  distance  of 
the  focus  from  the  centre  of  the  circle  will  be  found 
by  using  this  simple  proportion — as  the  sum  of  the 
radii  of  both  curves  is  to  the  radius  of  either,  so  is 
double  the  radius  of  the  other  to  the  distance  of  the 
focus  from  the  middle  point ;  thus,  if  the  one  radius 
be  4  and  the  other  3  inches,  then  3  -p  4=7  and 
7  :  4  :  :  6  :  3  $  inches.   These  remarks,  respecting 
the  place  of  the  focus,  only  bold  true  when  the  rays 
which  fall  on  the  lens  are  parallel ;  when  they  are 
not,  the  place  of  the  focus  will  be  nearer  to  or  far- 
ther from  the  lens,  according  as  the  rays  are  conver- 
gent or  divergent  before  they  reach  the  surface  of 
the  glass.   Tims,  in  fig.  5,  the  rays  before  they 
reach  the  lens  are  convergent,  and  would  meet  in 
a  point  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens,  even  if  it  were 
not  interposed ;  but  the  effect  of  the  lens  is  to  con- 
verge the  rays,  and  this  added  to  the  natural  con- 
vergence, which  they  possess  before  they  reach  the 
lens,  will  cause  them  to  converge  sooner  after  they 
pass  through  it,  than  if  they  had  been  parallel ;  so 
that,  instead  of  meeting  in  the  point  f,  which  is  the 
centre  of  the  circle  of  curvature,  and  which  would 
have  been  the  focus  had  the  rays  been  previously 
parallel,  they  meet  in  the  point  g  nearer  to  the  let  is, 
which  point  is  therefore  the  focus.   On  the  other 
hand,  it  the  rays  proceed  from  an  object  x  which  is 
near  the  lens,  and  diverge  before  they  meet  it,  this 
divergence  will  partly  destroy  the  converging  power 
of  the  lens,  and  the  rays  will  not  meet  so  soon  after 
passing  through  it  as  if  they  had  been  previously 
parallel ;  thev  will  meet  in  a  point  g,  fig.  6,  beyond 
the  centre  of  curvature  /  of  the  lens.    Where  the 
rays  meet,  or  in  the  focus  of  the  convex  lens,  they 
form  an  inverted  image  of  any  object,  the  rays  of 
light  proceeding  from  which  pass  through  it,  for  at 
that  point  the  rays  cross  each  other.    Let  a  b  c,  fig. 
7,  represent  an  orrow  placed  in  the  front,  and  beyond 
the  focus  g  of  a  double  convex  lens  d  e  f,  some  rays 
will  flow  from  every  point  of  the  arrow,  and  fall 
upon  the  lens  :  but  we  shall  regard  only  those  which 
flow  from  the  ends  a  and  c,  and  the  middle  point  b. 
From  the  point  a  the  rays  a  d,  n  e,  and  a  f  issue, 
and  will  be  refracted  by  the  lens,  and  meet  in  A. 
Tlie  rays  which  come  from  the  middle  point  b  will 
diverge,  and  passing  through  the  lens  will  meet  in 
the  point  C,  and  the  rays  which  are  emitted  from  e 
will  be  converged  into  the  point  D  at  the  top  of  the 
image  which  is  formed  in  the  focus  of  the  lens. 
This  may  be  easily  proved  by  experiment.    Hold  a 
convex  lens  at  a  distance  from  the  window,  and 
place  behind  it  a  piece  of  paper,  exactly  in  the  focus, 
it  will  be  found  that  a  distinct  image  of  the  window 
and  the  objects  beyond  it  will  be  formed  on  the  ptip*r, 
but  tlie  image  will  be  inverted,  or  the  houses  and 
trees  will  appear  at  the  top  instead  of  the  bottom. 

The  action  of  a  concave  lens  on  rays  of  light  is 
quite  different  from  that  of  a  convex.  If  parallel 
rays  fall  upon  a  concave  lens,  they  will  diverge  after 
refraction,  and  continue  to  deviate  farther  from  one 
another  tlie  farther  they  proceed.  Tlie  form  of  the 
concave  lens  being  the  reverse  of  the  convex,  its 
effect  may  easily  be  conceived  to  be  the  reverse.  In 
fig.  8,  A  B  represents  a  concave  lens  with  parallel 
rays  entering  it  from  the  points  a  b  c,  &c. ;  these  rays 
will,  after  passing  through  it,  diverge  in  the  directions 
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A  n  m  z,  Stc.  Thus  the  ray  a,  after  being  refracted, 
will  go  on  in  the  direction  g  A,  and  the  d  will  go  on  in 
the  opposite  direction  r  z,  and  so  of  the  rest  If  all 
these  rays  g  h,r  z,  &c,  were  traced  back  to  the  point, 
where,  if  they  continued  the  same  direction,  they 
would  meet,  that  point  would  be  found  in  x,  which  is 
Uie  ceutre  of  the  circle  which  is  of  the  same  curva- 
ture as  the  lens.  This  point  jr  is  called  the  virtual, 
or  imaginary  focus.  The  imaginary  focus  of  a  con- 
cave leus  is  analogous  in  distance  to  the  focus  of  a 
convex  lens,  for  when  the  leus  is  double  concave, 
then  the  focus  is  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  ;  when  it 
is  plano-concave  it  is  double  that  distance,  or  in  the 
circumference  when  Uie  rays  arc  parallel.  When 
Uie  rays  diverge  before  they  meet  Uie  lens,  then 
this  will  add  to  Uie  divergence  after  refraction,  and 
Uie  imaginary  focus  will  be  nearer  to  the  lens  Ulan 
Uie  centre  of  curvature  ;  on  Uie  other  hand,  if  Uie 
rays  before  refraction  be  convergent,  then  will  Uie 
divergence  after  refraction  be  so  much  less,  and  Uie 
focus  proportionally  more  distant. 

It  is  of  importance  to  determine  the  image  formed 
by  a  lens,  Uie  radius  of  curvature  being  known, 
and  also  Uie  distance  of  Uie  object  whose  rays  are 
refracted.  Multiply  Uie  distance  of  Uie  focus  (for 
parallel  rays)  by  Uie  distance  of  Uie  object,  and  di- 
vide by  Uie  tli  (Terence  of  these  two  quantities,  Uie 
quotient  is  the  distance  of  Uie  image  from  Uie  lens ; 
thus,  if  the  focal  distance  of  Uie  lens  be  six  inches, 
and  Uie  distance  of  the  object  twelve,  then  Uie  distance 
of  Uie  image  will  be  twelve  incites,  if  Uie  focus  he  Uie 
same,  and  Uie  distance  of  Uie  object  eight,  then  Uie 
distance  of  Uie  image  is  thirty-six  inches. 

Of  Refection. — Wlien  light  falls  upon  a  body,  a 
portion  of  it  is  thrown  back,  or  reflected  from  its 
surface,  according  to  a  regular  law,  Uie  explanation 
of  which  constitutes  that  branch  of  optics  called  catop- 
tric*, a  word  derived  from  two  Greek  words,  one  of 
which  signifies  from,  or  against,  and  the  other  to  tee, 
localise  things  are  seen  by  light  reflected  from  bodies. 
When  a  ray  of  light  falls  upon  any  body,  it  is  reflect- 
ed so  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  equal  to  the  angle 
of  reflection ;  and  this  is  Uie  fundamental  fact  upon 
which  ail  Uie  properties  of  mirrors  depend.  Let  a 
ray  of  light,  passing  through  a  small  bole  into  a  dark 
room,  be  reflected  from  a  plane  mirror  ;  at  equal  dis- 
tances from  Uie  point  of  reflection,  Uie  incident  and 
the  reflected  ray  will  be  at  Uie  same  height  from  Uie 
surface.  The  same  is  found  to  hold  in  all  cases, 
when  Uie  rays  are  reflected  at  a  curved  surface, 
whether  it  be  convex  or  concave.  The  rays  which 
proceed  from  any  remote  terrestrial  object,  are  nearly 
parallel  at  the  mirror ;  not  stricUy  so,  but  come 
diverging  to  it  in  several  pencils,  or,  as  it  were, 
bundles  of  rays,  from  each  point  of  Uie  side  of  Uie 
object  next  Uie  mirror ;  Uierefore  they  will  not  be 
converged  to  a  point  at  the  distance  of  half  the  radius 
of  Uie  mirror's  concavity  from  its  reflecting  surface, 
but  in  separate  points,  at  a  greater  distance  from  the 
mirror.  And  Uie  nearer  Uie  object  is  to  Uie  mirror, 
the  farther  these  points  will  be  from  it ;  and  an  in- 
verted image  of  the  object  will  be  formed  in  it,  which 
will  seem  to  hang  pendent  in  the  air,  and  will  be  seen 
by  an  eye  placed  beyond  it  (with  regard  to  Uie  mir- 
ror), in  all  respects  like  the  object,  and  as  distinct  as 
the  object  itself.  1  f  a  man  place  himself  before  a  lar^'e 
concave  mirror,  but  mrUier  from  it  than  Uie  centre  of 
its  concavity,  he  will  see  an  inverted  image  of  him- 
self in  Uie  air,  between  him  and  Uie  mirror,  of  a  less 
sue  than  himself;  and  if  heboid  out  his  hand  towards 
Uie  mirror,  the  band  of  Uie  image  will  come  out 
towards  his  hand,  and  coincide  with  it,  of  an  equal 
bulk,  when  his  hand  is  in  Uie  centre  of  concavity, 
and  he  will  imagine  that  he  may  shake  hands  with  his 
image.   If  he  reach  his  luuid  farther,  Uie  hand  of  the 


image  will  pass  by  his  hand,  and  come  between  it  and 
his  body  ;  and  if  be  move  his  hand  towards  either  side, 
Uie  hand  of  Uie  image  will  move  towards  Uie  other; 
so  that,  whatever  way  the  object  moves,  the  image 
will  move  Uie  contrary  way.  A  bystander  will  see 
nothing  0f  the  image,  because  none  of  the  reflected 
rays  that  form  it  enter  his  eyes.  The  images  formed 
by  convex  specula  are  in  positions  similar  to  those  of 
their  objects  ;  and  those  also  formed  by  concave  spe- 
cula, when  Uie  object  is  between  the  surface  and  Uie 
principal  focus:  in  these  cases  Uie  image  is  only 
imaginary,  as  Uie  reflected  rays  never  come  to  the 
foci,  from  whence  they  seem  to  radiate.  In  all  oUier 
cases  of  reflection  from  concave  specula,  Uie  images 
are  iu  positions  contrary  to  those  of  Uieir  objects  ; 
and  these  images  are  real,  for  Uie  rays,  after  reflec- 
tion, do  come  to  their  respective  foci. 

These  observations  will  lie  more  clearly  understood 
by  reference  to  diagrams.  That  Uie  angle  of  inci- 
dence is  equal  to  Uie  angle  of  reflection  is  proved  by 
Uie  fact,  that  in  order  to  show  Uie  image  of  the  body 
reflected  from  a  plane  mirror,  it  is  only  necessary  that 
the  mirror  should  be  half  the  length  of  Uie  body. 
Let  a  A,  fig.  9,  be  a  plane  mirror,  and  let  A  be  a 
spectator  looking  at  Uie  reflection  of  his  own  person. 
1  he  ray  A  a,  from  Uie  eye,  will  be  reflected  back  in 
the  same  direction,  for  in  this  case  it  strikes  Uie  mir- 
ror at  right  angles  to  its  surface;  but  Uie  ray  C  b, 
from  Uie  foot,  impinges  upon  the  mirrur  obliquely  at 
b,  and  is  reflected  in  Uie  direction  b  A,  the  line  C  b, 
Uie  line  of  incidence,  forming  an  equal  angle  with  Uie 
line  b  x,  that  Uie  line  of  reflection,  b  A,  does.  The 
spectator  will  see  his  image  as  if  it  were  at  K  1). 
The  fact  of  Uie  angle  of  incidence  being  equal  to  Uie 
angle  of  reflection,  affords  an  easy  method  of  measur- 
ing Uie  heights  of  objects.  Lay  a  mirror  upon  Uie 
ground,  and  looking  at  Uie  mirror,  walk  liack  until 
Uie  image  of  Uie  top  of  Uie  object  is  seen  reflected 
by  Uie  mirror,  then  use  this  proportion:  As  Uie  dis- 
tance of  the  foot  from  Uie  mirror  is  to  the  height  of 
Uie  eye  above  Uie  ground,  so  is  the  distance  of  the 
mirror  from  the  bottom  of  the  object  to  the  height  of 
Uie  object.  The  law  of  reflection,  we  have  been  con- 
sidering, holds  equally  true  if  the  mirror  be  curved, 
i.  e.,  Uie  angle  of  incidence  is  always  equal  to  Uie 
angle  of  reflection.  Thus,  in  a  concave  mirror,  A  B, 
fig.  10,  let  a  b,  C  d  e,  f,  be  parallel  rays  from  some 
distant  object,  these  rays  will  be  reflected  so  as  to 
meet  in  Uie  point  C,  which  is  the  centre  of  curvature 
of  the  mirror ;  and  this  must  of  necessity  be  their 
course,  fur  if  Uie  mirror  be  supposed  to  be  made  up 
of  a  great  many  little  planes,  it  would  be  found,  by 
making  the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  equal, 
that  all  Uie  rays  would  meet  in  the  central  point  C, 
which  is  called  Uie  focus  of  Uie  mirror.  An  image 
of  Uie  object  will  be  formed  at  the  point  C,  in  Uie 
same  maimer  as  would  be  done  in  Uie  focus  of  a  con- 
vex lens.  When  the  incident  rays  are  not  parallel, 
Uie  point  of  convergence  will  not  be  in  Uie  point  C, 
the  centre  of  curvature ;  for  let  rays  from  the  arrow, 
M  E,  fig.  11,  fall  upon  Uie  mirror  A  B,  which  is 
concave  like  Uie  former,  Uie  rays  will  flow  from 
every  point  of  Uie  arrow,  as  M,  to  every  point  in  Uie 
surface  of  Uie  mirror.  Take  the  rays  that  flow  from 
M  to  the  points  A,  C,  and  B.  These  rays  diverge 
before  they  come  to  Uie  mirror,  which  divergence 
will  partly  destroy  the  convergence  after  reflection, 
and  consequenUy  the  rays  will  not  meet  in  C,  Uie 
centre  of  curvature,  but  at  a  point  more  remote ; 
they  will  meet  in  points,  and  form  an  inverted 
image  of  Uie  arrow  at  /  m.  To  find  Uie  distance  of 
Uie  image,  Uie  distance  of  Uie  object  and  radius  of 
curvature  being  given,  multiply  Uie  object's  distance 
by  the  radius,  and  divide  the  product  by  Uirice  Uie 
distance,  minus  the  radius,  the  quotient  is  the  distance 
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of  tln>  image.  The  image,  by  reflection  from  a  con- 
cave mirror,  is  always  before  it  when  the  object  Is 
farther  distant  than  the  centra  of  curvature ;  but 
when  it  is  nearer  the  image,  is  behind  the  mirror. 
J .tt  A  C,  fig.  IS,  be  a  concave  mirror,  of  which  the 
centre  of  curvature  is  K.  Let  rays  tail  upon  it  from 
the  arrow,  jr  s,  which  is  nearer  to  the  mirror  titan 
the  centre  K.  The  image  will  appear  as  if  at  x  y  z, 
betiind  the  mirror,  erect,  curved,  and  magnified.  A 
convex  mirror  has  the  same  effect  upon  the  rays  of 
light  as  a  concave  lens  ;  it  causes  them  to  diverge. 
Let  C  D,  fig.  13,  be  a  convex  mirror,  and  let  rays 
fail  upon  it  from  an  arrow,  A  P,  the  rays  A  a,  and 
P  A,  fall  upon  it  converging,  and  it  will  be  reflected 
convergingiy  in  the  direction,  a  E,  b  E,  and  the  iiuBge 
will  appear  as  if  situated  at  8,  behind  the  mirror. 

Colour*. — The  origin  of  colours  is  owing  to  tlie 
composition  which  takes  place  in  the  rays  of  light, 
each  heterogeneous  ray  consisting  of  innumerable 
rays  of  different  colours:  this  is  evident  from  the 
separation  that  ensues  in  the  well  known  experiment 
of  the  prism.  That  branch  of  optics  which  treats  of 
the  colours  of  light,  of  their  physical  properties,  and 
of  the  laws  according  to  which  light  is  decomposed, 
and  recomposed  from  its  elements,  is  called  chroma- 
ties,  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  cvlovr.  A  ray 
being  let  into  a  darkened  room,  through  a  small 
aperture,  and  falling  on  a  triangular  glass  prism,  is, 
by  the  refraction  of  the  prism,  considerably  dilated, 
and  will  exhibit,  on  the  opposite  wall,  an  oblong 
image,  called  a  tvectrum,  variously  coloured,  the 
extremities  of  which  are  bounded  by  semicircles,  and 
the  skies  are  rectilinear.  The  colours  are  seven  in 
number,  which,  however,  have  various  shades,  gra- 
dually intermixing  at  their  juncture.  Their  order, 
beginning  from  the  side  of  the  refracting  angle  of 
the  prism,  is  red.  orange,  yellow,  green,  bine,  purple, 
violet.  Tite  obvious  conclusion  from  this  experiment 
in,  that  tlie  several  component  parts  of  solar  light  have 
different  degrees  of  retniniiibility,  and  that  each  sub- 
sequent ray,  in  the  order  above  mentioned,  is  more 
refrangible  than  the  preceding.  Their  different  de- 
grees of  refrangibility  may  be  proved  by  admitting 
rays  of  red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo,  and 
violet  light,  through  a  small  aperture,  into  a  dark- 
ened room,  prep  tred  as  in  tlie  experiment  for  show- 
ing the  refractive  power  of  water,  alcohol,  &c. ,  above 
described.  We  shall  find  that  each  colour  has  a  dif- 
ferent  refractive  power  of  its  own,  that  of  the  red 
being  the  least,  and  that  of  the  violet  the  greatest. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  result  of  such  an 
experiment  with  water: 


R«l   !  ■«■  • 

Oralis:*,          .....  P33I7 

Y*UW  ,  |-3'«n 

•  r*iMi,       .....  i':«:>8 

Rlw,        .....  I*33TH 

fi  rt  ro,   t«341S 

VkoWt,   l*3Ut 


Kithcr  of  these  rays,  on  brine  made  to  traverse 
another  prism,  remains  unalterable  ;  they  are,  there- 
fore, all  regarded  as  permanent,  and  each  one  distinct 
from  the  other.  Th  is  opinion  is  heightened  by  the 
fact,  that  they  undergo  no  manner  of  change  by  re- 
flection ;  for  if  any  coloured  body  be  placed  in  sim- 
plified, homogeneous  light,  H  will  always  appear  of 
the  same  colour  as  the  light  in  which  it  is  placed. 
White  is  compounded  of  all  the  primary  colours, 
mixed  in  their  doe  prrjportion  ;  for  if  a  solar  ray  be 
separated,  by  the  prism,  into  its  components,  and,  at 
a  proper  distance,  a  lens  be  so  placed  as  to  collect 
the  diverging  rays  again  into  a  focus,  a  paper,  placed 
perpendicularly  to  tlie  rays  in  this  point,  will  exhibit 
whiteness.  The  same  conclusion  may  be  drawn  from 
mixing  together  paints  uf  tin-  same  colour  as  the 


the  mixture  will  be  white,  though  not  of  a  resplen- 
dent whiteness,  because  the  colours  mixed  are  leas 
bright  than  the  primary  ones  :  this  may  likewise  he 
proved  by  fixing  pieces  of  cloth,  of  all  the  seven 
different  colours,  on  the  rim  of  a  wheel,  and  whirling  it 
round  with  great  velocity ;  it  will  appear  to  be  white. 
Though  seven  different  colours  are  distiiiguistutble  hi 
the  prismatic  spectrum,  yet,  upou  a  closer  exa  muta- 
tion, we  shall  see  that  there  are,  in  fact,  only  three 
original  colours — red,  blue,  yellow ;  for  the  orange, 
being  situated  between  tlie  red  and  yellow,  is  only 
the  mixture  of  these  two;  the  green,  in  like  manner, 
arises  from  the  blue  and  yellow  ;  and  the  violet  60m 
the  blue  and  red.  As  the  colour  of  a  body,  there- 
fore, proceeds  from  a  certain  combination  of  the 
primary  rays  which  it  reflects,  the  combination  of 
rays  flowing  from  any  point  of  an  object  will,  when 
collected  by  a  glass,  exhibit  the  same  compound 
colour  in  lite  corresponding  point  of  the  image. 
Hence  appears  tlie  reason  why  the  images,  formed 
by  glasses  luive  the  colours  of  the  object  which  they 
represent.  When  a  prism  of  solid  glass  is  employed 
for  separating  the  rays  of  light,  the  lengths  of  the 
colours  are  expressed  as  follows  :  red,  forty  five  ; 
orange,  twenty-seven ;  yellow,  forty :  green,  sixty  ; 
blue,  sixty ;  indigo,  forty-eight ;  violet,  eighty ,  or 
360  in  all.  Hut  these  spaces  vary  with  prisms  of 
different  subs  Lances,  and  as  they  are  not  separated 
by  distinct  limits,  but  shade  gradually  into  one  an- 
other, it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  any  thing  like 
an  accurate  measure  of  their  relative  extents. 

The  experiment  with  the  prism  will  be  more  clearly 
comprehended  by  a  reference  to  tlie  diagram,  fig.  14. 
Let  a  pencil  of  rays  from  the  sun  S  enter  a  darkened 
room  through  a  hole  in  the  window ;  shut  *  jr.  the 
natural  course  is  along  the  line  d  ;  but  a  glass  prism 
a  c  is  interposed,  which  will  refract  tlie  whole 
pencil  upwards,  and  it  will  be  dispersed  in  diver- 
gent lines,  forming  the  spectrum  M  n  on  a  white 
wall  behind  the  prism.  Prom  Uie  different  refran- 
gibility of  the  rays  of  light,  the  red  rays,  which  are 
least  refrangible,  will  occupy  one  portion  of  the  spec- 
trum ;  and  tlie  violet,  which  are  the  most  refrangi- 
ble, another ;  or  the  other  colours  will  occupy  their 
respective  places  between  these,  according  to  their 
degree  of  refrangibility.  These  are  the  colours  of 
the  rainbow,  and  when  we  come  to  speak  of  natural 
phenomena,  we  shall  show  how  it  is  produced. 

ritwH  —  Objects  presented  to  the  eye  have  their 
images  painted  on  the  back  part  of  the  retina,  the 
rajs  of  the  incident  pencils  converging  to  their  pro- 
per foci  there,  by  the  refraction  of  the  different 
humours,  for  which  purpose  they  are  admirably 
adapted  ;  for,  as  the  distance  between  the  back  and 
front  of  the  eye  is  very  small,  and  the  rays  of  each 
of  the  pencils  that  form  the  image  fall  parallel,  or 
else  diverging,  on  the  eye,  a  strong  refractive  power 
is  necessary  for  bringing  them  to  tlieir  foci  at  the 
retina ;  but  each  of  the  humours,  by  its  peculiar 
form  and  density,  contribute*  to  (iiuse  a  convergence 
of  the  rays ;  the  aqueous,  from  its  convex  form  ;  tite 
crystalline,  by  its  double  convexity  and  greater  den- 
sity than  the  aqueous :  and  the  vitreous,  by  a  less 
density  titan  the  crystalline,  joined  to  ha  concave 
form.  The  structure  of  the  eyes  is,  in  general, 
adapted  to  the  reception  of  parallel  rays ;  but.  as  the 
distances  of  visible  objects  are  various,  so  the  eye 
has  powers  of  accommodating  itself  to  rays  proceed- 
ing from  different  distances,  by  altering  the  distances 
of  the  crystalline  from  the  retina,  which  is  done  by 
the  action  of  tlie  ciliary  ligaments.  Defective  eight 
arises  from  an  incapacity  of  altering  the  position  of 
the  crystalline  within  the  usual  limits:  1.  when  it 
cannot  he  brought  close  enough  to  the  cornea,  near 
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years  are  generally  subject ;  2.  when  the  crystalline 
cannot  be  drawn  sufficiently  near  to  the  retina,  re- 
mote objects  appear  indistinct ;  this  is  the  defect 
under  which  short-lighted  people  labour,  lu  each  of 
these  cases,  the  images  of  the  different  points  in  the 
would  be  diffused  over  small  circles  on  the 


and  so,  being  intermixed  and  confounded  with 
each  other,  would  then  form  a  very  confused  picture 
of  the  object.  For,  in  the  former  case,  the  image  of 
any  point  would  be  formed  behind  the  retina,  as  the 
refraction  of  the  eye  is  uot  sufficiently  strong  to  bring 
the  rays  (diverging  so  much  as  they  do  in  proceeding 
from  a  near  point)  to  a  focus  at  the  retina.  This  de- 
fect will  therefore  be  remedied  by  a  convex  glass, 
which  makes  the  point  whence  the  rays  now  proceed 
more  distant  than  the  object ;  therefore  the  rays, 
failing  on  the  eye.  will  now  diverge  less  than  before, 
or  else  be  parallel,  and  will,  of  course,  be  brought  to 
a  nearer  focus,  via,,  at  the  retina.  In  the  latter 
esse,  the.  image  is  formed  before  die  retina,  because 
the  retractive  power  of  the  eye  is  too  great  to  permit 
rays  so  little  diverging  (as  they  do  in  proceeding 
from  a  distant  point)  to  reach  the  retina,  before  they 
are  collected  into  a  focus  :  in  this  case,  the  defect  is 
supplied  by  a  concave  glass,  which  makes  the  point 
whence  the  rays  diverge  nearer  than  the  object ; 
consequently,  the  rays  tailing  on  the  eye  will  now 
diverge  more  than  before,  so  as,  when  refracted 
through  the  humours,  not  to  come  to  their  focus 
before  they  reach  the  retina.  Therefore  spectacles 
are  constructed  concave  tor  short-sighted,  and  con- 
vex for  long-sighted  people.  And  the  frames  of 
spectacles  should  be  so  bent  that  the  axis  of  hoUi 
glasses  may  be  directed  to  the  same  point,  at  such  a 
distance  as  you  generally  look  with  spectacles.  By 
this  means  the  eyes  will  fall  perpendicularly  upon 
both  glasses,  and  make  the  object  appear  distinct ; 
whereas,  if  (hey  fall  obliquely  upon  the  glasses,  the 
object  will  appear  confused,  and  indistinct. 

Cmuf  of  Sptittfrng  — A  person  Is  said  to  souinl, 
when  both  eyes  do  not  seem  to  be  directed  to  the 
object  at  which  he  Is  looking.  When  either  of  the 
eyes  has  a  less  perfect  vision,  or  a  different  focal 
length,  or  when  there  b  any  weakness  in  its  external 
muscles,  we  are  apt  to  make  use  only  of  the  good 
eye  ;  and  when  we  acquire  the  habit  of  doing  this, 
the  imperfect  eye  is  left  at  rest,  and  will  sometimes 
cease  even  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  other. 
If  the  good  eye  Is  shut,  and  the  bad  one  forced  to 
exert  itself,  the  iris  will  be  placed  symmetrically 
between  the  eyelids,  and  the  squint  formerly  seen  in 
the  eye  will  disappear.  Should  the  eye.  In  this  case, 
still  squint,  the  cause  of  it  must  be  sought  either  in 
the  centra!  hole  of  the  retina  not  being  at  the  extre- 
mity of  the  axis,  or  In  some  oral-conformation,  by 
which  the  retina  is  not  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of 
ti»e  eye.  at  the  point  where  they  meet.  This  disease 
of  tlie  eye,  which  is  so  generally  neglected,  might  be 
frrijuenily  cured,  even  in  adults  by  those  who  are 
IN  roughly  acquainted  with  die  structure  and  func- 
tion* of  this  organ. 

The  structure  of  the  eye  has  already  been  de- 
scribed in  our  article  Ei/e  (q.  v.).  In  order  that 
distinct  vision  should  be  effected,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  rays  from  the  luminous  object  should  be  con- 
verged in  points  upon  the  retina.  When,  from  the 
Utile  convexity  in  the  crystal  fine  lens,  or  any  other 
cause,  these  rays  are  not  converged  upon  the  retina, 
but  behind,  indistinct  vision  will  he  the  result. 
When  this  is  tlie  case,  a  convex  lens  is  interposed 
between  the  object  and  the  eye,  to  assist  the  humours 
m  converging  the  rays  sooner,  so  that  they  may  meet 
on  the  retina.  If  the  cornea  C  D,  fig.  15,  or  the 
crystalline  lens  a  b,  or  both,  be  too  flat,  so  as  not  to 
converge  the  rays  from  the  object  x,  until  they 


arrive  at  the  point  z,  which  is  behind  the  retina,  a 
convex  lens,  m  n,  is  interposed  to  increase  the  con- 
vergence, and  cause  the  rays  to  meet  on  the  retina  at 
r.  Hence  the  necessity  of  convex  spectacles  for 
persons,  with  flat  cornea;,  or  crystalline  lenses. 
On  the  other  band,  when  these  lenses  are  too  much 
curved,  they  would  cause  the  rays  of  light  to  meet 
before  they  reached  the  retina,  and  indistinct  vision 
would  follow.  This  defect  will  be  remedied  by  the 
interposition  of  a  concave  lens,  which  will  diminish 
the  convergence  of  the  rays,  and  cause  them  to 
meet  in  points  which  are  on  the  retina.  The  degree 
of  curvature  of  the  lenses  must  obviously  be  adapted 
to  compensate  exactly  for  the  defect  or  excess  of  the 
curvature  of  the  cornea  or  crystalline  lens.  See  fig.  16. 

Accidental  Colours. — One  of  the  most  curious  affec- 
tions of  the  eye  is  that  which  gives  rise  to  ocular 
spectra,  or  accidental  colours.  If  we  place  a  red 
wafer  on  a  sheet  of  while  paper,  and,  closing  one 
eye,  keep  the  other  directed  for  some  time  to  the 
centre  oi  the  wafer,  then,  if  we  turn  (lie  same  eye  to 
another  part  of  the  paper,  we  shall  see  a  green  wa- 
fer, the  colour  of  which  will  grow  fainter  and  fainter 
as  we  continue  to  look  at  It.  This  green  image  of 
the  wafer  is  called  an  ocular  spectrum,  or  the  acci- 
dental, or  opposite  colour  of  red.  By  using  different 
coloured  wafers,  we  obtain  the  following  results : 

OjImt  cf  I  \e  Mofrr,  OUamr  VIM  Spretrum. 

Blark,  .  Whit*. 

White,  .        ,         .  Blmk. 
Rfd,  .        .        Bluish  gr>n>n. 

Oraiiffp.  .  ,  Ida*. 

Yellow,       ,        ,  IndifO. 

Orr.o,  .        .        .     Violet,  with,  littte  red. 
Blue, 

VtalS 

When  8  strong  impression  of  white  light  is 
upon  the  eye.  a  succession  of  remarkable  spectra  is 
visible.  When  the  sun  was  near  the  horiion,  M. 
-K;  inus  Ixed  his  eye  steadily  upon  it  for  fifteen 
seconds.  Upon  shutting  his  eye  he  saw  an  irregular, 
pale,  greenish-yellow  image  of  the  sun,  surrounded 
with  a  faint  red  Imrder.  When  he  opened  his  eye, 
and  turned  H  to  a  white  ground,  the  image  of  the  sun 
was  brownish-red,  and  its  border  sky-blue.  With  his 
eye  again  shirt,  the  image  appeared  green,  and  the 
border  a  red,  different  from  the  last.  On  opening  his 
eye,  and  turning  it  to  a  white  ground ,  as  before,  the 
image  was  more  red  than  formerly,  and  the  border  a 
brighter  sky-bine.  His  eye  being  again  shot,  the 
image  was  green,  approaching  to  sky-blue,  and  the 
border  a  red,  still  differing  from  the  former.  When 
his  eye  was  again  opened  upon  a  white  ground,  the 
image  was  still  red,  and  its  border  sky-blue,  but  with 
different  shades  from  the  last.  At  the  end  of  four  or 
five  minutes,  when  his  eye  was  shnt.  the  image  was 
a  fine  sky  blue,  and  the  border  a  brilliant  red  ;  and, 
upon  opening  his  eye,  as  formerly,  upon  a  white 
ground,  the  image  wus  a  brilliant  red,  and  the  border 
a  fine  sky-blue.  Experiments  of  a  similar  kind  were 
made  by  doctor  Brewster,  by  looking  at  a  brilliant 
image  of  the  sun's  disk,  formed  by  a  concave  mirror. 
With  his  right  eye  tied  up,  be  viewed  this  luminous 
disk  with  the  left,  through  a  blackened  tube,  to  pre- 
vent any  extraneous  light  from  falling  upon  the  reti- 
na. When  the  retina  was  highly  excited  by  this 
intense  light,  he  turned  his  left  eye  to  a  white  ground, 
and  perceived  the  following  spectra,  by  alternately 
opening  and  shutting  bis  eye  : — 

Oreen. 

Bias. 

Bluuk  | 

4,  Yellow, 

5.  Purr  red, 


i  u,l".  f>'  >T  )      r,  "w 

I.  fink,  lurroundrd  wUh_»rern, 
9.  Oraajre.  mixed  with  pink, 
3.  Yellowish  bruwu,        .  . 
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These  spectra  were  always  surrounded  with  a  ring  of 
the  accidental  colour.  If,  when  one  of  these  spectra 
is  visible,  we  press  the  eye  to  one  side,  the  spectrum 
will  appear  to  bo  absolutely  immovable,  if  the  experi- 
ment is  not  made  with  much  attention.  It  will  be 
found,  however,  by  pressing  both  the  eyes  at  once, 
and  by  due  attention  to  their  corresponding  motions, 
that  the  spectrum  does  move,  and  that  it  »  seen  by 
the  eye  in  the  same  manner  as  if  it  were  the  image 
of  an  external  object,  conformably  to  the  law  of  vi- 
sible direction.  By  means  of  pressure  upon  the  eye- 
ball, ocular  spectra  may  be  produced ;  and  when 
spectra,  produced  by  external  impressions  of  light, 
are  Keen  by  the  eye,  their  colours  are  changed  by 
pressure  on  Uie  eyeball.  Tim  pressure  of  the  blood- 
vessels on  the  back  of  the  eye  often  produces  spec- 
tra, in  particular  states  of  the  stoma  h.  In  slight 
affections,  these  spectra  are  floating  masses  of  blue 
light,  which  appear  and  disappear  in  succession;  but, 
in  severe  ones,  they  become  green,  and  sometimes 
rise  to  yellow :  hence  it  follows,  that  pressure  upon 
the  retina  creates  the  sensation  of  light  and  colours. 

Colours  produced  by  the  unequal  Action  of  Light 
upon  the  hyet. — I  f  we  hold  a  slip  of  white  paper  ver- 
tically, about  a  foot  from  the  eye,  and  direct  both 
eyes  to  an  object  at  some  distance  beyond  it,  so  as  to 
see  Uie  slip  of  paper  double,  then,  when  a  candle  b 
brought  near  the  right  eye,  so  as  to  act  strongly  upon 
it,  while  the  left  eye  is  protected  from  Us  light,  the 
left  hand  slip  of  paper  will  be  of  a  tolerably  bright 
green  colour,  while  Uie  right  hand  slip  of  paper,  seen 
by  the  left  eye,  will  be  of  a  red  colour.  If  the  one 
image  overlaps  Uie  other,  Uie  colour  of  the  overlap- 
ping parts  will  be  white,  arising  from  a  mixture  of 
Uie  complementary  red  and  green.  When  equal  can- 
dles are  held  equally  near  each  eye,  each  of  Uie 
images  of  Uie  slip  of  paper  is  white.  If,  when  the 
paper  is  seen  red  and  green,  by  holding  Uie  candle 
to  Uie  right  eye,  we  quickly  take  it  to  Uie  left  eye, 
we  shall  And  that  Uie  left  image  of  Uie  slip  of  pai>er 
gradually  changes  from  green  to  red,  and  the  right 
one  from  red  to  green,  both  of  them  having  the  same 
Unt  during  Uie  time  in  which  the  change  is  going  on. 
This  experiment  seems  to  confirm  Uie  observation  of 
l)r  Brewster,  that  in  certain  highly  excited  states 
of  one  eye,  Uie  reverse  impression  may  be  conveyed 
from  the  one  eye  to  the  other. 

Insensibility  of  certain  Eyes  to  particular  Colours. — 
Various  cases  have  been  described,  in  which  persons 
capable  of  performing  Uie  most  delicate  functions  of 
vision  are  unable  to  distinguish  particular  colours, 
and,  what  is  certainly  a  most  remarkable  fact,  this 
imperfection  runs  in  families.  A  shoemaker  by  Uie 
name  of  Harris,  at  Allonby  in  Cumberland,  could 
only  distinguish  black  and  white.  He  was  unable, 
when  a  child,  to  distinguish  the  cherries  on  a  tree 
from  the  leaves,  except  by  their  shape  and  sue.  He 
had  two  brothers  whose  perception  of  colours  was 
almost  equally  defective,  one  of  whom  constantly 
mistook  orange  for  grass  green,  and  light  green  for 
yellow.  He  had  two  other  brothers  and  sisters,  who, 
as  well  as  his  parents,  had  no  such  defect.  Another 
case  of  a  Mr  Scott  is  described  by  himself  in  the 
Philadelphia  Transactions  for  1778.  He  did  not 
know  any  green  colour ;  a  pink  colour  and  a  pale 
blue  were  perfectly  alike  to  him.  A  full  red  and  a 
full  green  were  so  alike,  Utat  he  often  thought  them 
a  good  match  ;  but  yellows,  light,  dark,  and  middle, 
mid  all  degrees  of  blue,  except  pale  sky-blue,  he 
knew  perfectly  well ;  and  he  could  discern,  with 
{•articular  niceness,  a  deficiency  in  any  of  them. 
A  full  purple  and  a  deep  blue,  however,  sometimes 
bullied  him.  Mr  Scott's  father,  bis  maternal  uncle, 
and  one  of  his  sisters,  and  her  two  sons,  had  all  Uie 
same  defect.  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  Mr  Daltoo,  and 


Mr  Troughton,  are  examples  of  Uie  same  inability  to 
distinguish  certain  colours.     Mr  Harvey  has  de- 
scribed, in  the  Edinburgh  Transactions,  Uie  case  of  a. 
tailor,  then  alive,  and  aged  sixty,  who  could  distin- 
guish with  certainty  only  white,  yellow,  and  gray. 
On  one  occasion,  he  repaired  an  article  of  dress  with 
crimson  in  place  of  buck  silk ;  and,  on  another  oc- 
casion, he  patched  Uie  elbow  of  a  blue  coat  with  a 
piece  of  crimson  cloth.     He  regarded  indigo  ami 
pntssian  blue  as  black,  purple  as  a  modification  of 
blue,  while  green  nuzxled  him  extremely.    He  con- 
sidered carmine,  lake,  and  crimson  to  be  blue.  The* 
solar  spectrum  appeared  to  him  to  consist  only  of 
yellow  and  light  blue.   None  of  Uie  family  of  this 
person  had  the  same  defect.    In  these  various  cases, 
the  persons  are  insensible  to  red  light,  and  all  the 
colours  into  which  it  enters.    Mr  Daltoo  thinks  it 
probable  that  the  red  light  is,  in  Uiese  cases,  absorbed 
by  Uie  vitreous  humour,  which  he  supposes  may 
have  a  blue  tint.    If,  which  is  probable,  Uie  choroid 
coat  be  essential  to  vision,  we  may  ascribe  the  loss  of 
red  light  in  certain  eyes  to  Uie  retina  itself  having  a 
blue  tint.    If  Uie  dissection  of  the  eye  of  any  person 
who  possesses  this  peculiarity  shall  not  establish 
either  of  these  two  suppositions,  we  must  content 
ourselves  with  supposing  that  the  retina  is  insensible 
to  the  colours  at  Uie  end  of  Uie  spectrum,  just  as  the 
ear  of  certain  persons  has  been  proved  by  doctor 
Wollaston  to  be  insensible  to  sounds  at  one  extre- 
mity of  Uie  scale  of  musical  notes,  while  it  is  per- 
fectly sensible  to  all  other  sounds. 

Optical  Instrument*. — The  impediments  to  the 
vision  of  very  near  objects  arise  from  too  great  a 
divergence  of  the  rays  in  each  pencil  incident  on  the 
eye,  and  are  remedied  by  Uie  microscope.  The  most 
powerful  single  microscopes  are  very  small  globules 
of  glass,  which  any  person  may  make  for  himself,  by 
melting  the  ends  of  fine  threads  of  glass  in  Uie  flame 
of  a  candle ;  or  by  taking  a  little  fine  powdered  glass 
on  Uie  point  of  a  very  small  needle,  and  melting  it 
into  a  globule  before  a  smooth  blow-pipe.   It  was 
with  such  microscopes  as  these  that  Leuwenboek 
made  all  his  wonderful  discoveries,  most  of  which 
are  deposited  in  the  British  museum.  The  double  or 
compound  microscope  differs  from  the  preceding  in 
this  respect — that  it  consists  of  at  least  two  lenses, 
by  one  of  which  an  image  is  formed  within  the  tube 
of  Uie  microscope ;  and  this  image  is  viewed  through 
Uie  eyeglass  instead  of  Uie  object  itself,  as  in  the 
single  microscope.    In  this  respect,  the  principle  is 
analogous  to  that  of  Uie  telescope,  only  that,  as  the 
latter  is  intended  to  view  distant  objects,  Uie  object- 
lens  is  of  a  long  focus,  and  consequently  of  a  mode- 
rate magnifying  power,  and  the  eyeglass  of  a  short 
focus,  which  magnifies  considerably  the  image  made, 
by  Uie  object-lens  ;  whereas,  Uie  microscope  being 
intended  only  for  minute  objects,  Uie  object-lens  is 
consequenUy  of  a  short  lens,  and  Uie  eyeglass,  in 
this  case,  is  not  of  so  high  a  magnifying  power.  The 
solar  microscope  is  a  kind  of  camera  obscuru,  which, 
in  a  darkened  chamber,  throws  Uie  image  on  a  wall 
or  screen.    It  consists  of  two  lenses  fixed  opposite  a 
hole  in  a  board  or  window-shutter — one  which  con- 
denses Uie  light  of  Uie  sun  upon  Uie  object  (which  is 
placet]  between  Uiem),  and  the  other  which  forms 
Uie  image.    There  is  also  a  plain  reflector  placed 
without,  moved  by  a  wheel  and  pinion,  which  may 
be  so  regulated  as  to  throw  Uie  sun's  rays  upon  the 
outer  lens.    Mr  Adam's  most  ingenious  inventiuu — 
the  lucemal  microscope — is  also  to  be  considered  as 
a  kind  of  camera  obscura,  only  Uie  light,  in  Uiis  lat- 
ter case,  proceeds  from  a  lamp  instead  of  from  Uie 
sun,  which  renders  it  convenient  to  be  used  at  all 
times.    Prom  what  has  been  said  on  the  nature  of 
Uie  microscope,  Uie  principle  of  the  telescope  maybe 
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Telescopes  are  of  two  kinds — 
the  one  depending  on  the  principle  of  refraction.,  and 
called  the  dioptric  telescope,  the  other  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  reflection,  and  therefore  termed  the  reflecting 
telescope. 

The  great  object  in  constructing  a  microscope  or 
telescope,  is  to  bring  the  image  of  the  object  as  near 
to  the  eye  as  possible,  so  that  it  may  be  viewed 
under  a  much  greater  angle  than  it  could  be,  were 
the  instrument  not  interposed  between  the  object  and 
the  observer.  It  is  a  law  in  vision,  that  an  object 
will  appear  the  larger  in  proportion  to  the  magnitude 
of  the  angle  formed  by  any  two  rays  flowing  from  its 
opposite  extremities ;  and  the  nearer  the  object  is  to 
the  eye,  the  greater  will  be  this  angle.  Thus,  in  fig. 
17,  let  the  arrow  A  B  be  placed  at  a  given  distance 
frotn  the  eye,  the  rays  from  its  extremities  will  con- 
verge uid  enter  the  eye  at  Q  R,  they  will  be  refracted 
by  the  humours  of  the  eye,  as  described  in  a  former 
section,  and  form  an  inverted  image,  M  N,  on  the 
retina.  That  a  smaller  arrow,  at  C  D  (nearer  the  eye), 
and  a  still  smaller  arrow  (still  nearer),  would  form  a 
similar  image  of  the  same  magnitude,  will  readily  be. 
seen  by  an  inspection  of  the  figure.  But  if  an  arrow, 
G  H,  of  the  same  magnitude  as  the  arrow  A  B,  were 
held  nearer  the  eye  than  A  B,  it  would  appear 
larger,  because  the  rays  from  its  extremities  form  a 
greater  angle.  In  tbe  diagram,  tile  arrow  G  H  is 
placed  at  half  tbe  distance  of  the  arrow  A  B :  and 
the  angle  formed  by  its  rays  will  be  twice  as  large, 
"  consequently  tbe  image  on  the  retina  twice  as 
The  image,  O  P,  would  appear  to  be  formed 
by  rays  from  an  arrow,  T  V,  double  the  length  of 
A  B,  and  at  the  same  distance.  The  apparent 
length  of  an  object  will  be  diminished  one  half,  by 
removing  it  to  twice  tbe  original  distance  from  the 
eye ;  to  one  third,  at  thrice  the  distance,  &c ;  and  so 
will  the  breadth.  Now,  a  surface,  which  is  only  one 
half  as  broad,  and  one  half  as  long  as  another,  is 
only  one  fourth  Uie  magnitude;  if  only  one  third  of 
the  length,  and  one  third  of  the  breadth,  the  magni- 
tude will  be  but  one  ninth,  &c;  so  that  the  appa- 
rent sue  of  objects  is  inversely  as  the  squares  of  their 
distances ;  that  is,  if  at  sixteen  feet  distant,  an  object 
appear  one  square  foot  in  magnitude,  then  at  eight 
feet  it  will  appear  four  ;  at  four  feet,  sixteen ;  and 
at  one  foot,  as  if  containing  256  feet. 

By  means  of  a  convex  lens,  a  great  number  of 
rays  from  any  minute  object  are  linked  in  a  sensible 
point ;  and  as  each  ray  carries  with  it  the  image  of 
the  point  from  whence  it  proceeded,  a  distinct  image 
will  be  formed,  provided  the  rays  keep  their  proper 
relative  positions ;  and  thus  it  is  that  a  single 
microscope  removes  the  confusion  of  rays  of  an  object, 
when  viewed  at  a  short  distance  from  the  eye,  and 
thus  enables  it  to  examine  the  object  under  a  greater 
angle  of  vision.  In  tbe  compound  microscope,  there 
are  essentially  two  lenses,  and  its  chief  superiority 
over  the  single  microscope  is,  that  by  it  we  obtain  a 
Larger  field  of  view.  The  small  object,  a  b,  fig.  18, 
is  placed  a  little  farther  from  the  object-glass,  c  d, 
than  its  principal  focus,  or  focus  for  parallel  rays,  so 
that  an  image  may  be  formed  at  g  h.  This  image  is 
viewed  by  the  eyeglass,  e  f,  which  is  so  placed  that 
the  eye  and  the  image  are  in  its  respective  foci  on 
the  opposite  sides,  in  consequence  of  which,  the 
rays  enter  the  eye  parallel  to  each  other,  after  which 
they  are  converged  upon  the  retina,  and  a  very  large 
image  is  formed. 

Fig.  ID,  represents  a  very  simple  form  of  the  re- 
fracting telescope,  in  which  B  represents  the  eye, 
m  n,  the  eyeglass  (double  concave),  and  o  p  the  ob- 
ject-gla^s,  (double  convex.)  There  are  two  pencils 
of  rays  proceeding  from  tbe  arrow  x  y;  those  from  s 
go  on  diverging  till  they  come  to  the  lens  o  p,  and 


by  the  refraction  of  that  lens  they  will  be  converged 
in  the  point  E,  and  so  of  the  rays  from  y;  consequently 
an  image  will  be  formed  at  E ;  but  the  concave  lens, 
m  m,  being  interposed  before  they  meet,  prevents  the 
convergence  from  occurring  so  soon,  ana  throws  the 
image  upon  the  retina  a  6,  where  it  is  magnified.  As 
the  concave  lens  throws  many  of  the  rays  beyond  the 
pupil,  the  field  of  view  is  very  small.  By  employing 
a  double  convex  eyeglass  this  is  remedied,  as  shown 
in  fig.  20.  The  object-glass,  o  p,  converges  the  rays 
from  x  and  y,  and  forms  an  inverted  image  at  hi  E 
rf,  and  by  interposing  the  lens  g  A,  this  image  is  seen 
under  a  large  visual  angle,  so  as  to  appear  of  the 
magnitude  CED.  In  this  telescope  the  image  is 
inverted,  but  corrected  by  interposing  other  convex 
lenses  between  the  object  and  eyeglasses.  Mere  two 
such  lenses  are  introduced,  each  of  the  same  focus 
as  the  first. 

The  great  inconvenience  attending  refracting  tele- 
scopes is  their  length,  and  on  that  account  they  are 
not  very  much  used  when  high  powers  are  required. 
A  reflector  of  six  feet  long  will  magnify  as  much 
as  a  refractor  of  a  hundred  feet.  In  reflectors  the 
concave  mirror  is  substituted  for  tbe  convex  lens. 
T  T,  fig.  81,  represents  the  large  lube,  and  /  t  the 
small  tube  of  the  telescope,  at  one  end  of  which  is 
D  P,  a  concave  mirror,  with  a  bole  in  the  middle  at 
P,  the  principal  focus  of  which  is  at  I  K  ;  opposite 
to  the  hole  P  is  a  small  mirror  L,  concave  towards  the 
great  one ;  it  is  fixed  on  a  strong  wire  M,  and  may, 
by  means  of  a  long  screw  on  the  outside  of  the  tube, 
be  made  to  move  backwards  or  forwards.  A  B  is  a 
remote  object,  from  which  rays  will  flow  to  the  great 
mirror  D  P.  And  in  order  to  trace  the  progress  of 
the  reflections  and  refractions,  the  upper  ones  are 
represented  by  full  lines,  the  lower  ones  by  dotted 
lines.  Now  the  rays  at  C  and  E,  falling  upon  the 
mirror  at  D  and  F,  are  reflected,  and  form  an  uiverted 
image  at  in.  And  they  go  on  towards  the  reflector 
L,  Uie  rays  from  different  parts  of  the  object  crossing 
one  another  a  little  before  they  reach  L.  From  the 
mirror  L  the  rays  are  reflected  nearly  parallel  through 
P ;  there  they  have  to  pass  the  plano-convex  lens  R, 
which  causes  them  to  converge  at  a  bt  and  the  image 
is  now  painted  in  the  small  tube  near  the  eye.  By 
means  of  the  lens  R,  and  the  two  concave  mirrors,  the 
image  of  the  object  is  brought  so  nigh  as  at  a  h,  is 
magnified  by  the  lens  S,  and  will  appear  as  large 
as  c  d,  that  is,  the  image  is  seen  under  the  angle 
c/d. 

1'his  telescope  is  of  the  Gregorian  form  ;  but  for 
large  instruments  the  Newtonian  reflecting  telescope 
is  commonly  preferred.  A  concave  mirror,  w  o,  fig. 
28,  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  tube,  A,  D,  C,  B,  which 
also  contains  a  plane  mirror  y,  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
and  fixed  upon  the  arm  p  7,  and  in  the  side  of  the 
tube  there  is  an  eyeglass,  h.  Rays  from  a  distant 
object  enter  the  tube,  and  fall  upon  the  concave 
mirror  «  0,  from  whence  they  are  reflected,  conver- 
ging upon  the  surface  of  the  plane  mirror  o,  and 
thence  in  the  direction  9  g,  being  converged  in  the 
focus  at  g,  and  the  image  is  viewed  magnified  by  the 
convex  eyeglass  h.  llerscliel  dispensed  with  tbe 
plane  mirror  altogether,  by  inclining  the  concave 
one,  so  that  the  image  might  be  viewed  by  the  eye- 
glass alone.  See  Camera,  Kaleidoscope,  Phantas- 
magoria, &c. 

Inflection  of  Light. — The  direction  of  the  rays  of 
light  is  changed,  a*  we  liave  seen,  in  their  approach 
to  certain  bodies,  by  reflection  and  refraction  ;  ami, 
consequently,  we  must  admit  that  there  is  some  power 
in  these  bodies  by  which  such  effects  are  universally 
produced.  If  reflection  was  produced  simply  by  the 
impinging  of  particles  of  light  on  hard  or  elastic 
bodies,  or  if  they  were  in  themselves  elastic,  the 
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same  effects  would  follow  as  in  the  impulse  of  other 
elastic  bodies;  but  the  angle  of  incidence  could 
not  be  equal  to  the  angle  of  reflection,  unless  the 
particles  of  light  were  perfectly  elastic,  or  the  bodies 
on  which  they  impinged  were  perfectly  elastic.  Now, 
we  know  that  the  bodies  ou  which  these  particles 
impinge  are  not  perfectly  elastic ;  and  also  taut,  if 
the  particles  of  light  were  perfectly  elastic,  the  diffu- 
sion of  light  from  the  reflecting  bodies  would  be  very 
different  from  its  present  appearance;  for,  as  no  body 
can  be  perfectly  polished,  the  particles  of  light,  which 
are  so  inconceivably  small,  would  be  reflected  back 
by  the  inequalities  on  the  surface  in  every  direction  ; 
consequently  we  are  led  to  this  conclusion,  tiiat  the 
reflecting  bodies  are  possessed  of  a  power  which  acts 
at  some  little  distance  from  their  surfaces.  If  this 
reasoning  is  allowed  to  be  just,  it  necessarily  follows 
that,  if  a  my  of  light,  instead  of  impinging  on  a  body, 
slum  Id  pass  so  near  to  it  as  to  be  within  the  sphere  of 
that  power  which  the  body  possesses,  it  must  neces- 
sarily suffer  a  change  in  its  direction.  Actual  expe- 
riments confirm  the  truth  of  this  position  ;  and  to  the 
change  in  the  direction  of  a  particle  of  light,  owing 
to  its  nearness  to  a  body,  we  give  the  name  of  inflec. 
(ion.  Prom  one  of  these  experiments  made  by  Sir 
Isaac  Newton,  the  whole  of  this  subject  will  be  easily 
understood.  At  the  distance  of  two  or  three  feet 
from  the  window  of  a  darkened  room,  in  which  was 
a  hole  three-fourths  of  an  inch  broad  to  admit  the 
light,  he  placed  a  Wack  sheet  of  pasteboard,  having 
in  the  middle  a  hole  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
square,  and  behind  the  hole  the  blade  of  a  sharp 
knife,  to  intercept  a  small  part  of  the  light  which 
would  otherwise  have  passed  through  the  hole.  The 
planes  of  the  pasteboard  and  blade  were  parallel  to 
each  other ;  and  when  the  pasteboard  was  removed 
to  such  a  distance  from  the  window  as  that  all  the 
light  coming  into  the  room  must  pass  through  the 
hole  In  the  pasteboard,  he  received  what  came 
throng! i  this  hole  on  a  piece  of  paper,  two  or  three 
feel  beyond  the  knife,  and  perceived  two  streams  of 
faint  light  shooting  out  both  ways  from  the  beam  of 
light  into  the  shadow.  As  the  brightness  of  the  di- 
rect rays  obscured  the  fainter  light,  by  making  a  hole 
hi  his  [  i ] '<t.  he  let  them  pass  through,  and  had  thus 
an  opportunity  of  attending  closely  to  the  two  streams, 
which  were  nearly  equal  in  length,  breadth,  and 
quantity  of  light.  That  part  which  was  nearest  to 
the  sun's  direct  light  was  pretty  strong  for  the  space 
of  a>x>tit  a  quarter  of  an  inch,  decreasing  gradually 
till  it  became  imperceptible  ;  and,  at  the  edge  of  the 
knife,  it  subtended  an  angle  of  about  or  at  most 
14".  Another  knife  was  then  placed  opposite  to  the 
former,  and  lie  observe*]  that,  when  the  distance  of 
their  edges  was  about  the  .  *  -th  part  of  an  inch,  the 
stream  divided  in  the  middle,  and  left  a  shadow  be- 
tween the  two  parts,  which  was  so  dark  that  all  light 
passing  between  the  knives  seemed  to  be  bent  aside 
to  one  knife  or  the  other.  As  the  knives  were  brought 
nearer  to  each  other,  this  shadow  grew  broader,  till, 
upon  i  he  contact  of  the  knives,  the  whole  liglit  dis- 
appeared. Pureuing  his  observations  upon  this  ap- 
pearance, he  perceived  fringes,  as  they  may  be  termed, 
of  different  coloured  light,  three  made  on  one  side  by 
Uie  edge  of  otie  knife,  and  three  on  the  other  »ide  by 
the  edge  of  the  other  ;  and  thence  concluded  Uwt, 
as,  in  refraction,  the  rays  of  light  are  differently 
acted  upon,  so  are  they  at  a  distance  from  bodies  by 
inflection  ;  and  by  many  other  experiments  of  the 
same  kind,  he  supported  his  position,  which  is  coll- 
ar rued  by  all  wibaequent  experiment!.  We  may  na- 
turally conclude  thai,  from  this  property  of  inflection, 
vome  curious  rJuuiges  will  be  produced  in  the  appear- 
ance of  external  objects.  If  we  take  a  piece  of  wire 
of  a  less  diameter  than  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and 


Elace  it  between  the  eye  and  a  distant  object ,  the 
itter  will  appear  magnified ;  for  the  rays  by  which 
the  object  would  have  been  otherwise  seen  are  inter, 
cepted  by  the  wire,  and  it  is  now  seen  by  inflected 
rays,  which  make  a  greater  angle  than  the  direct 
rays. 

Natural  Phenomena. — The  most  interesting  of  these 
is  the  rainkotr,  which  consists  of  two  bows,  or  arches, 
extended  across  the  part  of  the  sky,  which  is  opposite 
to  the  sun.  The  innermost  of  the  bows,  and  which 
is  most  commonly  seen  by  Itself,  it  being  the  princi- 
pal rainbow,  is  part  of  a  circle  whose  diameter  n 
82°,  and  is  nothing  more  than  an  infinite  number  of 
prismatic  spectra  of  the  sun  arranged  in  the  circum- 
ference of  a  circle,  the  colours  being  the  very  same, 
and  occupying  Uie  same  space  as  in  the  spectrum 
produced  from  the  sun's  light.  The  red  rays  fores 
the  outermost  portion,  and  the  violet  rays  Uie  inner- 
most portion  of  the  how. 

Let  A,  fig.  23,  be  a  drop  of  rain,  and  S  4  a  ray 
from  the  sun  falling  upon  or  entering  it  at  d,  it  will 
not  go  to  c,  but  be  retracted  to  «,  where  a  part  wil 
go  out,  but  a  part  also  will  be  reflected  to  y.  wliere  it 
will  go  out  of  the  drop,  which,  acting  like  a  pr>m, 
separates  the  ray  into  its  primitive  colours,  and 
the  violet  will  be  uppermost,  the  red  lowermost. 
These  colours  are  all  at  fixed  angles ;  the  lea* 
refrangible,  or  red,  makes  an  angle  with  the  solar 
incident  ray,  equal  to  little  mora  than  4s?« ;  anal 
the  violet  or  most  refrangible  ray,  will  make  whh 
the  solar  ray  an  angle  of  40°.  The  ray  S  4 
would  go  to  Ye,  therefore  the  angle  made  with  the 
red  ray  is  8 fa,  and  that  made  with  the  violet  ray  is 
8  t  q  ;  Uie  former  Is  4*c  2\  the  latter  40»  17'.  The 
upper,  or  external  bow  is  formed  by  two  refractions 
and  two  reflections:  suppose  the  ray  T  r  to  be 
entering  the  drop  B  at  r.  It  is  refnirted  at  r,  re- 
flected at  S,  reflected  again  at  /,  and  refracted  as  it 
goes  out  at  n.  whence  it  proceeds,  being  separated, 
to  the  spectator,  at  g.  Here  the  colours  are  reversed  ; 
the  angle  formed  by  the  red  ray  is  61c,  and  that 
formed  by  the  violet  is  54°. 

The  external  or  secondary  bow  is  much  fainter 
than  Uie  other,  and  has  Uie  violet  outermost  and  Uie 
red  innermost.  It  is  part  of  a  circle  104°  in  dia- 
meter. As  Uie  rainbow  is  never  seen  unless  when 
Uie  sun  is  shining,  and  when  rain  is  felling  between 
the  spectator  and  the  part  of  Uie  horison  where  Uie 
bow  is  seen,  it  is  obvious  that  it  depends  upon  Uie 
decomposition  of  Uie  white  light  of  the  sun,  by  Use 
refraction  of  Uie  drops  of  rain  and  their  subsequent 
reflection  within  Uie  drops — an  explanation  suft 
ciently  adequate,  from  Uie  feet  that  rainbows  are 
produced  by  Uie  spray  of  waterfalls,  and  may  be 
made  artificially  by  scattering  water  with  a  brush  or 
syriugs  when  Uie  sun  is  shining.  The  primary  bow 
is  the  effect  of  one  reflection  and  two  refractions  of 
Uie  sun's  rays  by  Uie  drops  of  rain :  Uie  secondary 
one  is  formed  by  two  reflections  and  two  refractions. 
Within  Uie  primary  rainbow,  and  immediately  in 
contact  with  it,  there  have  been  seen  what  are 
called  supernumerary  rainbows,  each  of  winch  con- 
sists of  red  and  green.  Their  origin  has  not  been 
explained.  Lunar  rainbows  have  been  seen ;  but 
they  differ  ia  no  respect  from  those  formed  by  the 
solar  rays,  excepting  in  die  feintnasa  of  their  light 
A  halo  is  a  circle,  either  composed  of  whit*  Incut, 
or  cnusisUng  of  the  prismatic  colours,  which  is  occa 
sionally  seen  round  Uie  sun  or  moon.  Parhrim  are 
mock  suns,  which  appear  at  places  where  two 
or  archer  of  luminous  circles  about  Uie  sun 
each  other.  The  prismatic  haloes  which  are  i 
times  viii hie  about  Uie  aim  and  moon,  iu  una  weniliw, 
when  whits,  thin,  fleecy  clouds  are  floating  m  the 
atmosphere,  are  called  cvrome.    Owing  to  the  das- 
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of  the  sun's  rays,  the  haloes  which  sur- 
round his  disk  may  be  seen  to  most  advantage  by 
reflection  in  a  pool  of  water.  These  phenomena  are 
attributed  to  the  crystals  of  ice  and  snow  floating  in 
the  atmosphere,  and,  in  some  cases,  to  the  action  of 
drops  of  rain  of  different  sises.  The  elevation  of 
cusuu,  ships,  and  mountains  above  their  usual  level, 
when  seen  in  the  dsitant  horizon ,  has  been  long  known 
and  described  under  the  name  of  looming.  The 
name  of  mirage  has  been  applied  by  the  French  to 
■  of  phenomena  ;  and  the  appellation  of 
i  has  been  bestowed  by  the  Italians  to 
the  singular  appearances  of  the  same  kind,  which 
have  repeatedly  been  seen  in  the  straits  of  Messina. 
When  the  rising  sun  throws  his  rays  at  an  angle  of 
4A°  on  the  sea  of  Reggio,  and  neither  wind  nor  rain 
ruffle  the  smooth  snrrace  of  the  water  in  the  bay,  the 
spectator,  on  an  eminence  in  the  city,  who  places 
his  back  to  the  sun  and  his  face  to  the  sea,  observes, 
as  it  were  upon  its  surface,  numberless  aeries  of 
pilasters,  arches  and  castles  distinctly  delineated  ; 
regular  columns,  lofty  towers,  superb  palaces,  with 
balconies  and  windows;  extended  valleys  of  trees, 
delightful  plains,  with  herds  and  flocks ;  armies  of 
on  foot  aud  horseback,  and  many  other  strange 
in  their  natural  colours  aud  proper  actions, 
one  another  in  rapid  succession  When 
vapours  and  dense  exhalations,  rising  to  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  appear,  tiien  the  same  objects 
are  seen  depicted,  as  it  were  in  the  vapour,  and 
suspended  in  the  air,  though  with  less  distinctness 
than  before.  Captain  Scoresby,  when  navigating 
the  Northern  seas,  was  able  to  recognise  his  fathers 
ship  when  below  the  horison,  from  the  inverted 
image  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  air.  "  It  was," 
says  be,  '*  so  well  defined,  that  1  could  distinguish, 
by  a  telescope,  every  sail,  the  general  rig  of  the 
ship,  and  its  particular  character,  insomuch  Uiat  I 
confidently  pronounced  it  to  be  my  father's  ship,  the 
Fame,  which  it  afterwards  proved  to  be ;  though,  in 
comparing  notes  with  my  father,  I  found  that  our 
relative  position  at  the  time  gave  our  distance  from 
one  another  very  nearly  thirty  miles,'  being  about 
seventeen  miles  lieyond  the  horison,  and  some 
leagues  beyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision."  In  the 
sandy  plains  of  Egypt  the  mirage  is  seen  to  great 
advantage.  These  plains  are  often  interrupted  by 
small  eminences,  upon  which  the  inhabitants  liave 
built  their  villages,  in  order  to  escape  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Nile.  In  the  morning  and  evening, 
objects  are  seen  in  their  natural  form  and  position ; 
but  where  the  surface  of  the  sandy  gromid  is 
heated  by  the  sun,  the  land  seems  terminated,  at  a 
particular  distance,  by  a  general  inundation,  the  vil- 
lages beyond  it  appearing  like  so  many  islands  in  a 
great  lake,  and  between  each  village  an  inverted 
•mate  of  it  is  seen.  This  optical  deception  has  been 
noticed  from  the  remotest  times.  The  prophet 
Isaiah  alludes  to  it,  when  he  says,  "  and  the 
pan-hrd  ground  shall  become  a  pool."  The  cause 
of  the»e  phenomena  consists  in  variations  in  the 
refractive  power  of  the  atmosphere,  which  may  be 
proved  by  actual  experiment.  This  lias  been  done 
in  a  variety  of  ways  .  but  we  shall  only  mention  the 
method  adopted  by  doctor  Brewster.  He  held  a 
iron  above  a  maw  of  water  bounded  by 
»l  plates  of  glass:  as  the  heat  descended 
through  the  fluid,  a  regular  variation  of 
r,  diminishing  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface, 
took  place.  On  withdrawing  the  heated  iron,  and 
putting  a  cold  body  in  its  place,  or  even  on  allowing 
the  air  to  act  alone,  the  superficial  stratum  of  water 
gave  out  its  heat  so  as  to  produce  a  decrease  of 
dej»ny  from  the  surface  to  a  certain  depth  below  it. 
Through  Uie  medium  thus  constituted,  the  pheno- 


menon of  the  mirage  was  observable  in  the 

manner.    See  Fata  Morgana. 

Colours  of  the  Atmosphere.— As  trie  earth  is  sur- 
rounded with  an  atmosphere,  varying  in  density  from 
Uie  surface  of  the  globe,  where  it  is  the  densest,  to 
the  height  of  about  forty-five  miles,  where  it  is 
extremely  rare,  and  just  able  to  reflect  the  rays  of 
Uie  setting  sun,  the  rays  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars 
are  refracted  into  curve  lines,  uuless  when  they  are 
incident  upon  it  perpendicularly.  Hence  Uie  appa- 
rent altitude  of  the  celestial  bodies  is  always  greater 
than  their  real  altitude,  and  they  appear  above  the 
horison  when  they  are  actually  below  it  But  while 
the  solar  rays  traverse  the  earth's  atmosphere,  they 
suffer  another  change  from  the  resisting  medium 
which  they  encounter.  When  Uie  sun,  or  any  of  Uie 
heavenly  bodies,  is  considerably  elevated  above  the 
horison,  its  light  is  transmitted  to  Uie  earUi  without 
any  perceptible  change  ;  but  when  Uiese  bodies  are 
near  Uie  horison,  their  light  must  pass  through  a  long 
tract  of  air,  and  is  considerably  modified  before  it 
reaches  Uie  eye  of  the  observer.  The  momentum  of 
the  red,  or  greatest  refrangible  rays,  being  greater 
Uian  Uie  momentum  of  Uie  violet,  or  least  refrangible 
rays,  Uie  former  will  force  Uieir  way  through  Uie 
resisting  medium,  while  the  latter  will  be  either 
reflected  or  absorbed.  A  white  beam  of  light  will 
therefore  be  deprived  of  a  portion  of  its  blue 
rays  by  its  horizontal  passage  through  Uie  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  resulting  colour  will  be  either 
orange  or  red,  according  to  Uie  quantity  of  the  least 
refraugible  rays  thai  have  been  stopt  in  their  course; 
hence  Uie  rich  and  brilUant  hue  with  which  nature 
is  gilded  by  Uie  setting  sun,  and  hence  the 
glowing  red  which  tinges  Uie  morning  and  evening 
cloud.  We  laive  already  seen  that  Uie  red  rays 
penetrate  through  Uie  atmosphere,  while  the  blue 
rays,  less  able  to  surmount  Uie  resistance  which  they 
meet,  are  reflected  or  absorbed  in  Uieir  passage.  It 
is  to  this  cause  that  we  must  ascribe  Uie  blue  colour 
of  Uie  sky,  and  Uie  bright  asure  which  tinges  Uie 
mountains  of  the  distant  landscape.  As  we  ascend 
in  Uie  atmosphere,  the  deepness  of  Uie  blue  titige 
dies  awuy ;  and  to  Uie  aeronaut  who  has  soared 
above  the  denser  strata,  or  to  Uie  traveller  who  has 
ascended  Uie  Alps  or  Uie  Andes,  Uie  sky  appears  of 
a  deep  black,  while  Uie  blue  rays  find  a  ready  pas- 
sage through  Uie  attenuated  strata  of  Uie  atmosphere 
It  is  owing  to  Uie  same  cause,  that  Uie  diver  at  the 
bottom  of  Uie  sea  is  surrounded  with  Uie  red  light 
which  has  pierced  through  Uie  superincumbent  fluid, 
and  that  the  blue  rays  are  reflected  from  Uie  surface 
of  Uie  or,  an.  Were  it  not  for  Uie  reflecting  power 
of  Uie  air,  and  of  Uie  clouds  which  float  in  Uie  lower 
regions  of  Uie  atmosplicre,  we  should  be  involved  in 
total  darkness  by  Uie  setting  of  Uie  sun,  and  all  the 
objects  around  us  would  suffer  a  total  eclipse  by 
every  cloud  Uiat  passed  over  bis  disk.  It  is  to  the 
multiplied  reflections  which  Uie  light  of  the  sun  suf- 
fers iu  Uie  atmosphere  Uiat  we  are  indebted  for  the 
light  of  day.  when  Uie  earth  is  enveloped  with  im- 
penetrable clouds.  From  the  same  cause  arises  the 
sober  hue  of  Uie  morning  and  evening  twilight,  which 
increases  as  we  recede  from  Uie  equator,  till  it 
blesses  with  perpetual  day  Uie  inhabitants  of  Uie 
polar  regions. 

Coloured  Shadows.— -The  shadows  of  bodies  placed 
only  in  one  light,  and  at  a  distance  from  all  other 
bodies  capable  of  reflecting  light,  must  necessarily  lie 
black.  In  a  summer  morning,  or  evening,  however, 
the  shailows  of  bodies  formed  either  by  the  light  of 

1  the  sun,  or  by  that  of  a  candle,  have  been  observed 
to  be  blue  :  this  obviously  arises  from  the  shadows 
being  illuminated  with  the  liftht  of  the  blue  .sky. 

I  Tlie  colours  thus  produced  vary  in  different  coun- 
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tries,  and  at  different  seasons  of  the  year,  from  n  pale 
blue  to  a  violet  black ;  and  when  there  are  yellow 
vapours  in  the  horison,  or  yellow  light  reflected  from 
the  lower  part  of  the  sky,  either  at  sunrise  or  at  sun. 
set,  the  shndows  have  a  tinge  of  green,  arising  from 
the  union  of  these  accidental  rays  with  the  blue  tint 
of  the  shadow.  If  the  light  of  the  sun  or  of  the 
candle  be  mint,  then  the  shadow  of  the  body,  formed 
by  the  light  of  the  sky,  will  be  visible  also,  and  the 
two  shades  will  be  tile  one  blue  and  the  other  a  pale 
yellow.  This  fact  has  been  ascribed  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  light  of  the  candle  and  that  of  the  ris- 
ing and  setting  sun  being  of  a  yellowish  tinge ;  bat 
though  this  will  increase  the  effect,  it  is  not  the  main 
cause  of  it,  as  one  of  the  shadows  would  be  yellow, 
even  if  the  light  of  the  sun  and  the  candle  had  been 
perfectly  white.  The  phenomena  of  coloured  sha- 
dows are  sometimes  finely  seen  in  the  interior  of  a 
room,  the  source  of  one  of  the  colours  being  some- 
times the  blue  sky,  and  the  other  the  green  window 
blinds,  the  painted  walls,  or  the  coloured  furniture. 

Converging  and  diverging  Beams. — When  the  sun 
is  descending  in  the  west,  through  masses  of  open 
clouds,  the  diverging  of  his  beams,  rendered  visible 
by  their  passage  through  numerous  openings,  forms 
frequently  a  very  beautiful  phenomenon.  It  is  some- 
times accompanied  with  one  of  an  opposite  kind,  vis, 
the  convergency  of  beams  to  a  point  in  the  eastern 
horizon  opposite  to  the  sun,  and  as  far  beneath  the 
Itorisou  as  the  sun  is  above  it,  as  if  another  sun, 
throwing  out  divergent  beams,  were  about  to  rise  in 
the  east.  This  phenomenon  is  rarely  seen  in  perfec- 
tion, and  has  never  been  observed  until  within  a  few 
years.  In  order  to  explain  it,  let  us  suppose  a  line 
to  join  the  eye  of  the  observer  and  the  sun.  Let 
beams  issue  from  the  sun  in  all  ]>ossible  directions, 
and  let  us  suppose  that  planes  pass  through  these 
beams,  and  through  the  fine  joining  the  eye  of  the 
observer  nnd  the  sun,  which  will  be  their  common  in- 
tersection, like  the  axis  of  an  orange,  or  the  axis  of 
the  earth,  through  which  there  pass  all  the  septa  of 
the  former,  and  all  the  planes  passing  through  the 
meridians  of  the  latter.  An  eye,  therefore,  situated 
in  this  line,  or  common  intersection  of  all  the  planes, 
will,  when  looking  at  a  concave  sky,  apparently  sphe- 
rical, see  them  diverging  from  the  sun  on  one  side, 
and  converging  towards  the  opposite  point.  Two 
deeply  interesting  launches  of  optics  remain  yet  to 
be  considered ;  namely,  the  laws  of  the  double  re- 
fraction and  Polarization  of  light,  q.  v. 

OPTI MATES,  with  the  Romans;  the  party  of 
the  nobility  (lories),  in  contradistinction  to  the  popu- 
larts  (men  of  the  people — liberals). 

OPTIMISM  ;  that  phi  losophical  nnd  religions 
opinion  which  maintains  that  this  world,  in  spite  of 
its  apparent  imperfections,  is  the  best,  and  could  not 
be  otherwise  than  it  is.  Even  the  Stoics  and  Plo- 
tinus  were  of  this  opinion.  This  name,  however,  is 
chiefly  given  to  the  doctrine  of  Leibnits — that  God 
lms.  among  the  possible  worlds  which  presented 
themselves  to  his  understanding,  chosen  and  created 
the  best.  Leibnits  developed  this  doctrine  in  his 
Theodicea,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  doubts 
and  objections  of  Bayie,  on  account  of  the  evil  in  the 
world,  and  showed  that  what  appears  imperfect  con- 
sidered by  itself,  is  by  no  means  imperfect  considered 
witli  regard  to  the  whole,  and  that  the  single  parts 
are  the  oest  when  considered  m  their  connexion  with 
the  whole.  This  philosophical  doctrine  was  gener- 
ally reduced  to  the  dilemma — If  this  world  were  not 
the  best,  God  either  did  not  know  a  better  one,  or 
was  unable  or  unwilling  to  create  it — suppositions 
which  impugn  his  omniscience,  omnipotence  or  per- 
fect benevolence.  Hence  the  inference  was,  that 
the  world  must  be  considered  the  best.  SecLeonh. 


Crenxer,  Leibnitii  Doctrina  de  Mttndo  optima  ;  see 
also,  the  article  Candide. 

ORACLES ;  responses  given  by  persons  who  pre- 
tended to  divine  inspiration ;  also  tlie  places  where 
the  responses  were  uttered  with  certain  prescribed 
ceremonies.    There  is  not  a  sufficient  stock  of  trust- 
worthy information  from  antiquity  to  determine  their 
origin  or  nature.   The  origin  of  the  Egyptian  ora- 
cles is  dated  at  a  period  to  which  not  even  traditions, 
and  much  less  historical  monuments,  extend.  The 
oldest  was  that  at  Meroe ;  next,  those  at  Thebes  and 
Ammonium.   In  each  of  these  places,  Jupiter  Am- 
nion was  the  presiding  deity.   The  oracle  at  Dodo- 
na,  the  oldest  in  Greece,  was  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  last  mentioned,  but  united  the  Egyptian  and 
Pelasgiau  character.   The  account  given  by  Hero- 
dotus of  the  origin  of  the  Pelasgian  oracle,  shows 
that  a  colony  from  Africa  attempted,  by  such  an 
institution,  to  establish  themselves  in  Greece.  But 
a  sacred  tree  in  this  place  was,  at  an  earlier  period, 
oracular,  and  the  rustling  of  its  branches  had  been 
received  as  responses:  consecrated  women  from 
Africa  (prophetesses,  the  black  doves  of  Herodotus) 
only  dedicated  this  Pelasgian  oracle  to  Jupiter  Am- 
nion.   According  to  Ritter,  the  oracle  of  Dodona 
(formerly  Bodona)  points  to  the  service  of  Buddha. 
Of  equal  antiquity,  perhaps,  was  the  oracle  in  Bosolia, 
which  first  belonged  to  the  Earth,  then  to  Themis, 
ami  afterwards  was  transferred  to  Apollo.  Still 
later  was  instituted  the  oracle  at  Delphi,  which 
became  the  most  important  of  all,  partly  from  its  fa- 
vourable situation,  and  partly  from  its  connex  ion  with 
the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  at  Pyhe.  Besides, 
Jupiter  had  an  oracle  at  Elis,  at  Pisa,  and  in  a  subter- 
ranean cave  in  Crete  ;  and  Apollo  at  Delos,  where 
the  whispering  of  the  trees  gave  responses,  at  Mile- 
tus, where  a  sacred  fountain,  at  Claras,  not  far  from 
Colophon,  where  a  consecrated  river,  inspired  the 
priests,  and  many  others.    In  addition  to  these,  the 
oracle  of  Trophonius,  at  Lebadia,  in  Bmotia,  and 
that  of  Ampliiaraus,  at  Oropus,  ou  the  borders  of 
Attica  and  BcrotJa,  were  in  high  reputation  in  Greece. 
Juno  had  an  oracle  in  the  Corinthian  territory  ;  Her- 
cules, at' Burn,  in  Achaia,  where  answers  were  given 
by  throwing  dice ;  Bacchus,  at  Amphiclea,  in  Pho- 
cis,  which  returned  answers  in  dreams,  &c.  Tsetses 
mentions  an  oracle  of  Ulysses ;  and  other  heroes  and 
prophets  had  theirs.  The  Romans  Itad  no  domestic 
oracles,  if  we  except  the  Albunea,  the  Cunueau  Sibyl, 
the  Sibylline  books,  the  oracle  of  Faun  us  and  of 
Fortuna  at  Pneneste  (which  belonged  to  the  earliest 
times,  and  afterwards  lost  their  reputation),  but  had 
recourse  to  those  of  Greece  and  Egypt.    In  the 
founding  of  cities  and  colonies,  Uie  introduction  of 
new  governments,  the  undertaking  of  important  en- 
terprises, both  in  war  and  peace,  and  particularly  in 
nil  cases  of  great  necessity,  the  oracles  were  con- 
sulted, and  rich  gifts  presented  to  them  ;  their  priests 
needed  great  watchfulness  and  prudence  not  to  ex- 
pose themselves.   Darkness  and  ambiguity  in  the 
responses  was  the  common  resource.  Sometimes, 
however,  there  were  obvious  failures.    But,  notwith- 
standing these,  and  notwithstanding  well-known 
instances  of  corruption,  they  long  maintained  their 
standing,  and  sunk  only  with  the  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence of  Greece.  Under  the  reign  of  Theodosius, 
the  temples  of  the  prophetic  deities  were  shut  up  or 
demolished.    Van  Dale  and  Fontcnelle  thought  to 
explain  the  whole  system  of  oracular  responses  by 
priestly  management,  founded  on  the  popular  delu- 
sion.   Others  have  thought  this  insufficient  to  ac- 
count for  the  fact  that  the  wisest  men  in  a  refined 
nation  received  them  as  sacred  for  centuries ,  as  in 
Greece.— See  Claviers  Uemoire  sur  let  Omelet  de* 
Anckns  (1819). 
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OR  A  MA,  DIORAMA-    See  Panorama. 

ORANGE  (citrus  anrantium)  ;  a  low,  evergreen, 
branching  tree,  bearing  oblong,  oval,  acute,  smooth, 
and  shining  leaven,  inserted  on  winged  leaf-stalks,  by 
which  character  it  is  easily  distinguished  from  the 
lemon.  The  flowers  are  white,  containing  about 
twenty  stamens,  and  are  disposed  in  dusters  of  from 
two  to  itx  upon  a  common  peduncle.  The  fruit  ii 
globose,  bright  yellow,  and  contains  a  pulp,  which 
consign  of  a  collection  of  oblong  vesicles  filled  with 
•  sugary  and  refreshing  Juice  :  it  is,  besides,  divided 
into  eight  or  ten  compartments,  each  containing 
several  seeds.  The  principal  varieties  are  the 
sweet  or  China,  and  the  bitter  or  Seville  orange ; 
the  Maltese  orange  is  also  deserving  of  notice,  from 
its  red  pulp.  Though  now  extensively  cultivated  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  the  introduction  of  the  orange 
is  of  modem  date,  and  it  was  unknown  in  that  con- 
tinent till  about  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
At  the  present  time,  it  forms  an  extensive  branch  of 
commerce  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the  more 
northern  countries.  It  is  exceedingly  lung-lived,  and 
is  still  esteemed  young  at  the  age  of  a  century.  An 
essential  oil  is  obtained  from  the  flowers,  which  is 
hardly  less  esteemed  than  the  celebrated  ottar  of 
roses.  Bcrgamot  is  a  well-known  perfume,  obtained 
from  the  rind  of  a  variety  of  the  orange,  and  has  re- 
ceived the  name  from  the  town  of  Bergamo^'m  Italy, 
where  this  variety  is  much  cidtivated.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  is  fine  grained,  compact,  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  and  is  employed  in  the  arts.  The 
orange,  together  with  the  lemon,  citron,  lime, 
shiiddock,  and  Indeed  almost  the  entire  family  auran- 
tiace*,  is  a  native  of  tropical  Asia  and  the  East 
Indies.  A  singular  exception  is  found  in  America  :  a 
species  of  orange,  bearing  fruit  of  a  very  agreeable 
flavour,  is  extremely  abundant  in  East  Florida,  and 
according  to  the  testimony  of  scientific  travellers,  is 
undoubtedly  native :  it  has  not,  however,  been  accu- 
rately compared  with  other  species,  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  although  mentioned  by  early 
travellers,  has  not  hitherto  found  its  way  into  syste- 
matir  works  on  botany. 

ORANGE;  an  ancient  principality  in  France, 
which,  from  the  eleventh  to  the  sixteenth  century, 
had  its  own  princes.  Philibert  of  Chalons,  the  last 
prince,  having  died,  without  issue,  in  1531,  the 
principality  passed,  through  his  sister  (who  was 
married  to  the  count  of  Nassau>.  to  the  house  of 
Nassau.  It  continued  in  this  family  till  the  death 
(170?)  of  William  Henry  of  Nassau-Orange  v  William 
III.  of  England),  when  the  succession  became  the 
subject  of  a  long  contest.  The  principal  claimants 
were  Frederic  William  I.,  king  of  Prussia  (who 
claimed  through  his  mother),  and  the  prince  of 
Nassau  Diet*,  stadtholder  of  Friesland  (who  claimed 
by  the  will  of  William  III).  The  king  uf  Prussia, 
notwithstanding  the  protest  of  the  other  claimants, 
ceded  the  principality,  by  the  peace  of  Utrecht 
(1713),  to  France.  The  reigning  dynasty  of  the 
Netherlands  is  of  the  house  of  Orange,  and  the  heir- 
apparent  bears  the  title  of  prince  of  Orange.  In 
November,  1830,  the  national  congress  of  Belgium 
declared  the  house  of  Orange-Nassau  to  be  fur  ever 
excluded  from  all  power  in  Belgium. 

Orange,  the  capital  of  the  principality,  an  old  city, 
known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of  Arautio, 
contains,  at  present.  8864  inhabitants.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Meyne,  in  the  department  of  Vaucluse,  five 
lajgnes  north  of  Avignon. 

ORANGEMEN  ;  the  name  given  by  the  Catholics 
in  Ireland  to  their  Protestant  countrymen, on  account 
of  their  adherence  to  the  house  of  Orange.  Tyr- 
connel.  who  bad  been  appointed  lord- lieutenant  of 
Ireland  by  James  II.,  attempted  to  hold  the  island 


for  his  master,  and  was  supported  in  this  design  by 
the  Catholics,  while  the  Protestants  declared  for 
William.  The  battle  of  the  Boyne  (1690)  gave  the 
superiority  to  the  latter,  and  the  Catholics  were  sub- 
jected to  heavy  civil  and  religious  disabilities.  See 
Catholic  Emancipation  ;  also  the  article  Ireland. 

ORATORIO;  a  musical  drama  of  a  dignified 
character,  which  is  destined  only  for  musical  execu- 
tlon,  not  for  theatrical  action.  Hence,  on  the  part 
of  the  poetry,  it  requires,  though  not  in  the  strict , 
sense  of  Uie  theatrical  drama,  the  representation  of , 
an  action  or  event,  either  immediately  by  the  persons^ 
concerned  in  the  action  or  event,  or  mediately  by 
those  who  narrate  the  circumstances,  and  by  the 
chorus  at  intervals,  in  which  the  whole  body  of 
individuals  concerned  express  their  feelings  in  music 
The  subject  should  lie  of  a  noble  cliaracter  (as,  fur 
example,  the  Creation),  and  the  music  adapted  to 
express  various  elevated  and  tender  affections. 
Oratorios  are  generally  on  religious  subjects,  parti* 
cuLarly  biblical  histories  and  events.  The  oratorio, 
properly  speaking,  commenced  when  sacred  music 
was  distinctly  separated  from  the  worldly.  It  bad  its 
origin  partly  in  the  songs  and  alternating  choruses 
of  the  Christian  pilgrims,  who  sung  on  their  pilgri- 
mages, in  the  time  of  the  crusades,  of  the  life  and 
ileath  of  the  Redeemer,  the  last  judgment,  and  other 
religious  subjects,  in  the  streets  and  public  places ; 
and  partly  in  the  mysteries,  or  dramatic  representa- 
tions of  sacred  narratives.  As  early  as  1843,  a 
ipirituule  commedia  was  performed  in  Padua.  St 
Philip  of  Neri  (born  at  Florence.  1515,  and  died  at 
Rome,  in  15i»5),  the  founder  of  the  congregation  of 
priests  of  the  oratorio,  is  regarded  as  the  person  who 
first  instituted  regular  oratorios  about  the  year  1610, 
in  order  to  direct  the  fondness  for  the  musical  drama 
to  religious  subjects.  The  oratorios  were  then  little 
more  than  hymus  accompanied  by  instrumental 
music,  whence  they  first  appeared  in  Rome  under 
the  name  of  laudi  ipirituati.  The  recitative  or 
musical  narration,  was  invented  afterwards.  At 
first,  however,  the  oratorios  were  narratives,  rather 
than  dramas,  for  an  actor  related  the  story  to  the 
spectators,  and  detailed  the  principal  points  j  and 
only  a  few  musical  passages  were  performed,  by 
which  the  feeling  appropriate  to  the  different  situa- 
tions was  expressed.  1  hese  performances  in  sacred 
music  obtained  the  name  of  oratorio*  in  the  middle 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  either  from  the  congre- 
gation before  spoken  of,  or  from  the  church  where 
they  were  executed.  Emilio  del  Cavalieri  (about 
1590)  composed  oratorios  with  recitative  .  In  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  oratorio,  as  well  as  the 
opera,  became  developed  in  its  poetical  and  musical 
form.  The  first  oratorios  had  short  choruses,  in 
simple  counterpoint ;  but,  in  the  second  half  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  it  was  customary  to  conclude 
with  a  duet  every  separate  portion  of  an  oratorio, 
which  generally  occupied  about  an  hour  in  the  per- 
formance. Iu  the  begii.ning  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury,  Pariati,  the  Jesuit  Ceva,  Lei.  Orsir  i,  Spngnn, 
Zeno,  and  Metastasio,  wrote  oratorios,  and  Caldarn, 
Jomelli,  Leo,  Buononcini,  composed  the  music.  A 
more  elevated  character  was  given  to  the  oratorio 
by  Handel,  who  devoted  all  his  power  to  the  chorus 
till  173S».  Haydn  distinguished  himself  by  richness 
of  description,  and  he  introduced  worldly  subjects 
ami  musk  into  the  oratorio. 

Oratorio  signifies,  likewise,  a  place  of  prayer, 
especially  in  monasteries. 

ORATORY,  Pkikst*  or  thk  ;  a  religicis  order 
founded  by  Philip  Neri,  in  1574.  for  the  study  of 
theology,  and  for  su{H*rintendiug  the  religious  exer- 
cises of  the  devout.  The  members  are  not  bound 
by  the  monastic  vows.    In  Italy,  the  order  still 
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ORBILICS  PL'PILLUS— ORDEAL. 


exists ;  but  the  more  important  congregation  of  the 
fathers  of  the  oratory  of  Jesus  in  France— which  was 
founded  in  1611,  at  Paris,  and  has  contained  several 
distinguished  mendiers,  as  the  philosopher  Male- 
braucltc,  too  Orientalist  Morin,  and  the  iil>eral 
theologian  Richard  Simon — is  no  longer  in  existence. 
The  Italian  order  follows,  as  did  the  French,  the  rule 
of  St  Augustine. 

ORB1LU  S  PUPILLUS ;  a  grammarian  of  Bene- 
rentura,  who  taught  in  Rome  during  Cicero's  consul- 
ship. He  has  acquired  celebrity  by  the  mention 
Jrhich  Horace  has  made  of  him  (Ep.  2,  1,  70),  as 
the  plagosus  Orftiliua  (the  flogging  Orbilius). 

O  It  BITS    OF    THE    PLANETS.     See  the 
article  Astronomy ;  also  the  articles  Keplar  and 
.  Planets. 

ORCADES.    See  Orkney  ltlands. 

ORCH  ALL,  or  ARGOL,  (rocella  (inctoriu)  ;  a 
species  of  lichen,  celebrated  for  yielding  a  fine 
purple  colour,  which  is  employed  in  dyeing.  It  is 
chiefly  obtained,  in  commerce,  from  the  Canaries, 
Cupe  Verd  islands,  and  the  Grecian  archipelago.  It 
is  tlie  substance  generally  employed  for  colouring 
the  spirits  of  thermometers;  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance  tliat,  after  the  colour  lias  been  destroyed 
by  time,  it  is  again  restored  on  breaking  the  tubes. 

ORCH  AN.    See  Ottoman  Empire. 

ORCHESTRA;  the  spice  in  theatres  between 
the  seats  of  the  spectators  and  the  stage,  appro- 
priated by  the  Greeks  to  the  chorus  and  the  musi- 
cians, by  the  Romans  to  the  senators,  and  by  the 
moderns  to  the  musicians.  It  is  also  used  for  the 
part  of  coucert-rooms  assigned  to  the  musicians,  and, 
lastly,  for  all  the  instruments  performing  together 
in  modern  concerts,  operas,  or  sacred  music.  See 
Architecture. 

ORCHESTRICS;  the  same  as  iixi"h  1-  v  »  in 
the  article  Dancing. 

ORCO  RIVER,  Cascade  or.    See  Cataract. 

ORCL'S;  the  same  as  Jladcttm  Pluto;  thence, 
also,  the  kingdom  of  Pluto  (the  iufexnal  regions). 
See  Pluto,  and  Tartarus. 

ORDEAL.  It  was  formerly  believed  by  almost 
all  nations,  that,  when  proofs  of  right  or  wrong,  in- 
nocence or  guilt,  were  wanting,  the  God  of  truth  and 
justice  would  himself  iuterj>osc,  and  make  known  the 
truth  by  a  miracle.  In  accordance  with  this  opinion, 
a  person  suspected  of  any  crime  was  made  to  per. 
form  solemnly  before  the  priests  certain  acts  which 
would,  in  the  natural  course  of  tilings,  be  injurious  to 
him  ;  and  if  he  escaped  unhurt,  he  was  declared  to 
be  innocent.  These  processes  were  called  ordeaU, 
or  judgment*  of  God,  and  were  in  use  particularly 
among  the  Germans.  They  are  found  also  hi  tlie 
ancient  sacred  writings  of  the  Hindoos.  As  success 
or  fuiltire,  except  in  a  few  cases,  depended  on  those 
who  made  tlie  requisite  preparations,  a  wide  field  was 
opened  to  deceit  and  malice,  especially  of  the  priests. 

Tlie  following  ordeals  were  in  use  in  Germany  and 
England : — The  judicial  duel,  in  which  the  conquered 
was  v  iewed  as  guilty ;  the  ordeal  of  fire ;  the  ordeal 
of  water ;  the  hallowed  morsel ;  the  trial  of  the 
eucharist ;  the  judgment  of  tlie  cross ;  and  the  trial 
of  tlie  bier.  In  criminal  cases,  where  the  perpe- 
trators of  the  deed  could  not  be  discovered,  these 
ordeals  were  applied ;  some  of  them  even  in  civil 
cases,  so  tliat  tlie  defendant  could  free  himself  in  this 
way  from  claims  or  charges  not  sufficiently  substan- 
tiated. Even  among  the  Celts,  children,  whose  mo- 
titers  were  suspected  of  adultery,  were  placed  in  a 
shield  on  tlie  Rhine,  and  if  they  sunk,  it  was  inferred 
tliat  the  suspicion  was  correct.  The  Salian  Franks,  j 
at  the  bediming  of  tlie  fifth  century,  used  the  ordeal  , 
of  hot  water,  and  tlie  ordeal  of  cold  water  was  in- 
troduced afterwards.    After  the  introduction  of . 


Christianity,  the  use  of  ordeals  soon  became  general; 
Tor  tlie  oath  of  purgation  was  but  little,  if  at  all, 
known,  and  by  means  of  ordeals  an  opportunity  was 
given  to  the  clergy  to  subject  legal  trials  of  every 
kind  to  their  own  decisions,  and  thus  to  increase  thtir 
outhority.  The  ordeal  of  fire  was  as  follows : — The 
accused  was  compelled  to  walk  barefooted  ova- 
glowing  coals,  or  over  nine  red-hot  ploughsliares,  or 
to  carry  a  red-hot  iron  in  his  naked  hand  a  consider- 
able distance ;  or  else  glowing  coals  were  laid  upon 
his  feet,  or  he  was  made  to  walk  through  fire :  in  the 
last  trial,  the  accused  was  often  dressed  in  a  robe 
covered  with  wax  (the  trial  of  the  waxen  shirt  ;>  if 
he  was  unhurt  by  the  fire,  it  was  regarded  as  a  proof 
of  his  innocence.  In  other  cases,  a  priest  pot  the 
hallowed  morsel  into  the  mouth  of  the  accused,  with 
various  imprecations.  This  was  railed  the  "  trial  by 
tlie  hallowed  bread  or  cheese."  If  the  accused 
swallowed  it  instantly,  and  felt  no  sensation  of  sick- 
ness or  pain,  he  was  freed  from  punishment.  The 
trial  of  the  eucharist  was  used  chiefly  among  the 
clergy  and  monks.  They  took  the  sacrament  in  at- 
testation of  their  innocence,  and  it  was  believed  that 
God  would  immediately  smite  the  guilty  with  sick- 
ness or  death.  The  trial  of  the  cross  was  of  two 
k  i  uds.  Both  the  accuser  and  tlie  accused  were  placed 
under  the  cross  with  their  arms  extended  or  cross- 
wise, and  the  one  was  condemned  who  first  movru 
his  hands,  or  sum-red  them  to  fall :  or  else  the  sup- 

Kosed  criminal  was  conducted  into  a  church,  or  placed 
efore  relics.  Two  dice  were  then  produced,  one  of 
which  was  previously  marked  with  a  cross.  Of  these, 
one  was  taken  up  at  hasard.  If  it  happened  to  be 
the  die  liaving  tlie  sign  of  the  cross,  the  accused  was 
exempted  from  punishment.  Finally,  and,  indeed, 
from  the  earliest  times,  the  trial  of  the  bier  was  used 
in  the  crime  of  murder  ;  that  is,  the  murdered  per- 
son was  placed  upon  a  bier,  and  the  supposed  per- 
petrator made  to  touch  the  body,  especially  the 
wounds.  If  blood  flowed  out,  or  foam  appeared  at 
the  mouth,  or  the  dead  body  altered  its  position,  the 
suspected  person  was  considered  guilty.  Sometimes, 
instead  of  the  whole  body,  only  the  hand  was  taken. 
Superstition  and  artifice  gave  to  these  absurd  cere- 
monies the  highest  authority ;  and  even  tlie  prohibi- 
tions of  enlightened  emperors  from  the  time  of  Lous 
the  Pious  tiH  the  ninth  century,  were  insufficient  to 
abolish  them.  Tlie  papal  chair  had  more  influence 
in  restraining  them  by  frequent  denunciations,  and 
by  the  introduction  of  an  improved  judicial  system. 
Indeed,  many  rulers  and  magistrates  satv  their  absur- 
dity. Hence,  after  the  fourteenth  century,  ordeals 
became  more  uncommon,  and,  in  the  fifteenth,  they 
were  wholly  put  down  by  the  increasing  use  of  the 
canon  law,  which  invented  new  means  for  the  re- 
moval of  suspicion,  especially  the  oath  of  purgation, 
and  still  more  by  the  universal  use  of  the  Roman 
law.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  only  the  trial  of  the 
bier  was  used,  and  this  continued  even  into  the  brsi 
part  of  the  eighteenth.  In  consequence  of  the  still 
prevalent  belief  in  sorcery,  the  ord**al  by  cold  water 
was  also  retained  in  the  trials  of  witches.  The  sup- 
posed witches  were  placed  In  the  water,  and  if  they 
floated  they  were  declared  guilty.  Besides  this  or- 
deal (found  in  Prussia  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
in  the  neighbouring  countries  in  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth,)  there  was  also  the  weighing  of  witches  : 
they  were  weighed,  and  if  they  were  found  to  be 
uncommonly  light,  they  were  pronounced  guilty. 
These  foolish  customs  were  gradually  done  away, 
when  Thomasius  succeeded  in  almost  wholly  annihi- 
I  lnting  the  belief  in  witches.  It  deserves  to  be  men- 
i  tioned  as  a  singular  circumstance,  that,  as  lately  as 
1728,  several  witches  were  weighed  at  Siegedin,  in 
.  Hdngnry.    With  the  exception  of  these  few  relics  of 
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ordeals,  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  century  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  clos- 
ing period  of  them  in  Europe.  But  it  is  to  be  la- 
mented that  the  Roman  law  substituted  in  their  place 
an  equally  horrid  process  in  criminal  cases,  viz.  the 
tnrture,  which  was  originally  applied  only  to  slaves, 
but  afterwards  to  freemen  also.  Ordeals  are  still 
found  in  many  nations  out  of  Europe.  Thus  the 
Stnegambians,  in  Africa,  apply  a  red-hot  iron  to  the 
tongue  of  a  person  suspected  of  crime.  Some  ne- 
groes, on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  put  into  the  hands  of 
the  accused  herbs  and  barks  of  a  peculiar  character, 
and  suppose  they  have  the  property  of  burning  the 
guilty.  The  natives  of  Pegu  and  Siam  have  the 
ordeal  of  cold  water.  The  Tschuwasses  and  Osti- 
acks,  in  Russia  in  Asia,  connect  the  trial  of  the  con- 
secrated morsel  with  an  oath.  The  Chinese  have 
the  ordeals  by  fire  and  water ;  but  the  chief  ordeals 
are  among  the  Hindoos,  in  Congo,  and  other  places. 

ORDER1CUS  V1TALIS,  a  historian  of  the  twelfth 
century,  of  a  French  family,  but  born  in  England,  at 
the  age  of  ten  was  sent  for  education  to  an  abbey  in 
Normandy.  He  entered  into  the  order  of  priesthood, 
but  devoted  his  1  ife  to  literary  studies.  He  died  after 
1 143.  He  wrote  an  Ecclesiastical  History  in  thirteen 
books,  published  in  Duchesne's  Histories  Norman. 
Scrip.,  and  in  other  collections. 

ORDERS  IN  COUNCIL.    See  Privy  Council. 

ORDERS,  Military.  The  secular  military  or- 
ders are  societies  established  by  princes,  the  mem- 
bers of  which  are  distinguished  by  particular  badges, 
and  consist  of  persons  who  have  done  particular 
services  to  the  prince  and  state,  or  who  enjoy,  by  the 
privileges  of  birth,  the  highest  distinctions  in  the, 
state.  They  originated  from  the  institutions  of  chi- 
valry and  the  ecclesiastical  corporations,  and  were,  in 
the  beginning,  fraternities  of  men,  who,  in  addition 
to  particular  duties  enjoined  by  the  law  of  honour, 
united  for  the  performance  of  patriotic  or  Christian 
purposes.  Free  birth  and  an  irreproachable  life  were 
the  conditions  of  admission.  Tlie  oldest  Christian 
orders  of  which  mention  is  made,  are  the  order  sanct<s 
ampulla,  which  Clovis  I.  founded  in  the  year  409, 
the  order  of  the  oak,  which  Garcia*  Ximenes,  king 
of  Navarre,  founded  in  722.  and  the  order  of  the 
genet  (de  la  gentile),  founded  by  Charles  Mattel,  in 
726" ;  of  which,  however,  the  two  first  are  uncertain. 
The  first  orders  after  these  arose  during  the  time  of 
the  crusades,  and  were  on  example  for  all  future 
orders.  From  societies  established,  under  certain 
rules,  for  the  care  of  ssck  persons,  ts  well  as  the 
diffusion  and  support  of  the  Christian  religion,  first 
proceeded  the  religious  military  orders,  of  wluch  the 
oldest  is  the  order  of  St  John  of  Jerusalem.  Their 
bws  were  similar  to  the  rules  of  the  monastic  orders. 
The  pope's  confirmation  was  essential  to  their  estab- 
lishment, and  he  was  in  a  manner  their  head ;  their 
superiors  and  masters,  however,  were  chosen  l>y 
themselves,  by  a  majority  of  voices.  On  their  model 
the  secular  military  orders  were  formed  in  later 
times,  which  united  religious  with  military  exercises. 
Tbey  also  bore  outward  badges,  as  the  religious 
orders  had  done  in  earlier  times,  after  the  example 
of  the  crusaders.  This,  with  tlte  religious  military 
orders,  was  most  commonly  a  cross ;  which  the  secu- 
lar adopted  also ;  diiferiug,  however,  from  the  sim- 
ple emblems  of  their  spiritual  brethren  by  the  inter- 
mixture of  worldly  ornaments,  by  a  diversity  of 
colours,  precious  stones,  and  precious  metals.  The 
subsequent  period  made  changes  therein,  and  added 
ribands  and  stars.  But  the  original  pious  object  of 
these  orders  was  also  changed,  and  they  acquired  by 
degrees  their  present  character.  The  statutes,  in- 
deed, sometimes  speak  of  the  defence  of  the  Christian 
faith,  and  similar  pious  objects ;  but  those  precepts 


are  not  carried  into  effect. — See  Perrot's  Collect, 
hislor.  des  Orttret  de  Chevalerie  civiis  et  ntilitaires, 
&c,  with  forty  coloured  copperplates  (Paris,  1820, 
4to);  Wippel's  Die  Rittervrden,  ein  tubell.  c/.ronol.- 
liter. -hist,  f'erzeichniss  uler  alle  welttichcn  Hitteror- 
den  (2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817  and  1819, 4to). 

ORDERS,  in  natural  history,  are  the  great  divi- 
sions of  classes  of  animals,  plants,  or  minerals ;  for 
example,  the  class  mammalia,  or  animals  which 
suckle  tlieir  young,  is  divided  into  ten  orders,  by 
Cuvier.vi*.,  1.  two-handed  animals ;  2.  four-handed 
animals,  &c. 

ORDERS  OF  ARCHITECTURE.  See  Archi- 
tecture. 

ORDERS,  Religious,  are  associations  bound  to 
lead  strict  and  devotional  lives,  and  to  live  sepa- 
rate from  the  world.  They  are  subjected  to  a  per- 
petual obligation  to  their  monastic  vows,  or  the  rules 
of  their  order.  (See  Monastery.)  The  monks  and 
nuns  of  the  East,  particularly  of  the  Greek  church, 
follow  the  rules  of  St  Basil,  as  do  also  the  Basilians 
in  Spain.  In  the  Roman  church,  on  the  contrary, 
the  fundamental  rules  of  the  monasteries  were  drawn 
up  by  St  Benedict  of  Norcia,  who  is  to  be  regarded 
as  the  first  founder  of  a  spiritual  order.  The  monas- 
teries of  the  Eastern  churches  War  the  names  of 
their  common  founders  and  guardian  saints,  but 
without  being  so  closely  united  to  one  another  as  the 
members  of  spiritual  orders  in  the  West.  According 
to  the  rules  of  St  Benedict,  the  principal  vows  to  be 
assumed  by  every  novice  after  a  year's  probation  are 
those  which  enjoin  the  duty  of  prayer  at  certain  hours 
of  the  day,  labour,  perpetual  celibacy,  and  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  pleasures  of  the  world,  unconditional 
obedience  to  the  superiors  of  the  order,  and  constant 
residence  in  the  monastery.  As  these  rules  and  the 
black  cowl  were  common  to  almost  ail  the  monks 
and  nuns  in  the  West,  from  the  sixth  to  the  beginning 
of  the  tenth  century,  the  Benedictine  order  may  be 
regarded  as  the  only  one  existing  during  that  period. 
Still,  however,  the  monasteries  belonging  to  it  were 
under  the  government  of  bishops,  with  no  common 
superiors,  and  were  divided  into  several  congrega- 
tions, differing  by  a  more  or  less  strict  observance  of 
their  rules ;  for  example,  the  Benedictines  of  Clugny, 
of  Monte-Casino,  of  Monte-Vergine,  of  Monte-Oli- 
veto  (Otieetans),  of  Valladolid,  of  St  Vannes,  of  St 
Maurus,  of  Molk,  &c  (See  Benedictines.)  The 
desire  to  give  more  strictness  and  sanctity  to  the 
monastic  life,  was  manifest  in  the  middle  ages,  by  the 
establishment  of  new  rules,  founded  on  those  of  St 
Benedict.  Thus  arose  the  Camaldulians,  the  gray 
monks  of  Vallombrosa,  the  Silvestrines,  the  Grand* 
montanists,  the  Carthusians,  the  Celestines,  the  Cis- 
tercians, the  Bernardines,  Feuillans,  Recollets,  the 
nuns  of  Port  Royal,  and  the  Trappists,  and  the  order 
of  Fontevraud.  The  reputed  rules  of  St  Augustine 
were  adopted  by  a  large  number  of  religious  orders. 
Augustine  had  united  only  the  clergy  of  his  cathedral, 
and  several  other  churches  of  his  diocese,  to  lead  a 
canonical  life;  that  is,  a  life  of  celibacy,  poverty, 
seclusion,  and  formal  devotion  at  certain  prescribed 
hours;  but  he  never  had  an  idea  of  founding  an 
order  of  monks.  Moreover,  the  monks,  who  were 
reckoned  among  the  laity  in  the  seventh  century, 
could  not  adopt  the  rules  of  Augustine,  which  were 
first  designed  for  the  clergy.  But,  in  the  eighth 
century,  they  began  to  be  viewed  as  members  of  the 
clerical  order,  and  in  the  tenth,  by  receiving  permis- 
sion to  assume  the  tonsure,  they  were  formally  de- 
clared clergymen.  Indeed,  public  opinion  and  sev- 
eral papal  bulls  placed  them,  as  superior  in  sanctity, 
above  the  secular  clergy,  who,  for  this  reason,  often 
became  monks,  or  formed  associations  for  the  per- 
formance of  monastic  vows,  and  leading  canonical 
x  2 
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Irve*.  Of  this  description  are  the  canons  regular, 
whose  constitution  was  fbrnted  on  the  rales  of  St 
Augustine ;  for  example,  the  monks  of  St  Savior  in 
the  Lnteran,  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  of  St  Genevieve, 
&c.  The  Priemonstratenses,  Augustines,  Servites, 
Hierony  mites  or  Jeronymites,  Jcsuntes,  and  Brigit- 
tias,  are  regular  orders,  according  to  the  rales  of  St 
Augustine.  Under  the  class  of  regular  orders,  but 
more  devoted,  according  to  the  ancient  ideas  of 
monastic  life,  to  silent  contemplation,  and  secluded 
from  the  world,  are  included  also  the  peculiarly  con- 
stituted Carmelites.  The  Trinitarians  or  Mathurines 
and  the  order  of  Grace  showed  more  inclination  to 
serve  the  world.  Dut  love  of  hierarcbal  importance, 
and  influence  over  the  world,  was  the  prominent 
characteristic  of  the  Mendicants,  an  order  of  Domi- 
jricaus  (preaching  monks,  Jacobins),  established  in 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  ami  of  the 
Franciscans  (Minorites,  Conventuals,  Observan  tines, 
Ca»sarines,  Amadeists,  mms  of  St  Clare,  Spirituals, 
Eremites  or  Celestines,  Fraticelli,  Alcantarines,  Cor- 
deliers, Capuchins) ;  from  which  the  Minims  or 
Pautanites,  who  belong  to  the  same  class,  are  dtstin- 

Sirshed  by  their  devotion  to  a  silent,  contemplative 
s.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  received 
from  the  popes  certain  immunities  which  are  known 
as  the  privileges  of  mendicant  friars,  and  they  were 
afterwards  granted  in  part  to  tlie  Carmelites,  Augus- 
tines, Servites,  and  Puulanites.  They  consisted  in 
freedom  from  all  secular  and  episcopal  jurisdiction ; 
in  the  privilege  of  demanding  alms  of  every  body  out 
of  the  monasteries;  in  authority  to  preach  every 
where,  without  regard  to  the  parochial  rights  of  the 
priests ;  to  hear  confessions,  to  read  masses,  and  sell 
papal  indulgences.  These  immunities  served  as  a  com- 
pensation for  the  strictness  with  which  they  were  for- 
bidden, by  their  ancient  rules,  to  possess  any  property. 
Although  the  establishment  of  new  orders  of  monks 
had  been  expressly  prohibited  by  some  councils,  sev- 
eral new  institutions  of  this  nature,  which  arose  after 
the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  centnry,  were  able,  by 
promising  to  devote  their  exertions  to  the  common 
good,  to  procure  the  approbation  of  the  pope,  and 
thus  to  escape  the  prohibition,  provided  Uiat  they  did 
not  pass  for  new  orders  of  monks,  bat  called  them- 
selves regular  canons  of  St  Augustine,  and  dressed 
in  the  black  garb  of  the  secular  clergy.  The  im- 
mense loss  which  was  sustained  by  the  ancient  orders, 
in  consequence  of  the  reformation,  induced  the  popes 
sralously  to  encourage  these  establishments.  To  this 
mbric  belong  the  Thea tines,  the  Barnabites,  the  So- 
mnskians  ;  in  France,  the  Priests  and  Fathers  of  the 
Oratory,  the  Lasarists,  Barlholnmseans,  Piarists,  ami 
the  Brethren  of  Merry.  As  the  secluded  life  of  tlie 
monks,  soon  after  the  origin  of  monasteries,  had 
given  rise  to  similar  associations  of  pious  females,  so 
mms  commonly  banded  together  as  new  orders  of 
monks  arose,  and  formed  societies  under  similar 
names  and  regulations.  There  were  Benedictine, 
C;im:ildulian,  Carthusian,  Cistercian,  Augustine,  Pra> 
monstratensian,  Carmelite,  Trinitarian,  Dominican, 
Franciscan,  Paulanite  mms,  and  many  orders  of  regu- 
br  canonesses,  whose  monastic  vows  and  the  colour 
of  their  dresses  corresponded  with  those  of  the  male 
branches  ;  but  they  were  excluded  from  the  priestly 
influence  which  the  monks  were  able  to  exercise. 
The  male  branch  of  an  order  is  denominated  the  first 
•rder,  and  the  female  the  tecond;  thus  the  Capuchin 
friars  belonged  to  tlie  first  order,  and  the  Capuchin 
nuns  to  the  second  order  of  St  Francis.  There  were 
also  congri-nntions  of  nuns,  who  united  with  certain 
orders  of  monks,  without  adopting  their  names  ;  as 
the  I'rhanist  nuns,  the  nans  of  the  Conception  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  in  Italy  and  Spain,  and  the  nuns  of 
the  Aiumncmtion  of  Mary,  who  belonged  to  the 


second  order  of  St  Francis,  and  the  English  sisters, 

who  followed  the  rule  of  the  Barnabites.  The  nuns 
of  the  penance  of  St  Mat^dnlen,  the  Salesian  nuns  the 
celestial  Annunciadoi,  the  Ursoiine  and  Hospitaller 
Nuns,  or  Sisters  of  Mercy,  are  female  orders  existing 
independently  of  any  male  orders,  and  living  accord- 
ing to  the  rules  of  St  Augustine.  Besides  the  nuns 
composing  the  second  order,  almost  all  the  important 
religious  orders  received  new  accessions  in  the  lay 
brethren  {fratres  barbati,  or  converti)  and  lay  sister*--, 
who  were  taken  to  perform  the  necessary  labours  of 
the  monasteries,  ami  to  manage  their  intercourse  with 
the  world,  in  order  that  the  choristers,  that  is,  the 
proper  religious,  who  performed  the  appointed  pray- 
ers in  the  choirs  of  the  churches,  might  not  be  de- 
tracted in  their  studies  and  devotions.  The  first 
example  of  this  arrangement  was  given  by  the  order 
of  Vatlombrosa,  and  soon  imitated  in  the  monasteries 
of  other  orders.  It  became  gradually  an  instrument 
of  considerably  increasing  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  monastic  institution. 

Under  the  name  of  offering*  and  present*,  vast 
numbers  devoted  themselves,  their  property,  and  their 
influence,  to  tlie  service  of  religious  orders,  without 
formally  becoming  members  of  them.  Whole  fa- 
milies, married  persons  of  all  ranks,  hi  this  way  made 
themselves  dependent  on  the  regular  clergy  ;  and,  as 
they  imagined  that  they  should  thus  gain  nearer  ac- 
cess to  heaven,  the  connexion  appeared  to  them  de- 
sirable, though  it  was  attended  with  the  heaviest 
sacrifices.  St  Francis  of  Assisi  first  gave  this  rela- 
tion of  dependence  a  distinct  form.  He  united  the? 
laymen,  who  wished  to  associate  with  the  brethren  of 
his  order,  without  becoming  elenrymen,  into  a  par- 
ticular society,  under  the  name  of  the  third  order  of 
Minor itei.  After  this  model  were  formed  (besides  ail 
the  mendicant  orders)  the  Cistercians,  the  Trinitari- 
ans, and  the  Monks  of  Grace  of  the  third  order,  of 
whom  only  a  few  went  into  retirement,  and  bound 
themselves  by  solemn  monastic  vows.  Most  of  the 
members,  indeed,  were  laymen,  who  retained  their 
civil  and  domestic  relations,  and  engaged  only  to  lead 
a  religious  life,  without  quitting  the  world.  This 
engagement  required  them  every  day  to  repeat  some 
Ave  Marias  and  the  Paternoster,  and  tn  fast  at  cer- 
tain specified  times.  The  members  of  every  third 
order  are  called  trrtiarians  or  tertian*,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  rich  presents  to  tlie  monasteries 
and  mendicants  of  their  order,  and  their  sen),  in  every 
way,  to  promote  Ha  interests.  They  are  at  liberty 
to  wear  the  full  dress  of  their  order,  but  generally 
content  themselves  with  wearing  the  scaputary,  or 
girdle,  like  an  amulet,  under  their  ordinary  garb. 
This  badge  of  connexion  with  a  religious  order,  to 
which  superstition  attributes  a  mysterious  and  hraT- 
enly  energy,  is  purchased  at  great  expense;  and  with 
its  possession  is  commonly  connected  th.  assurance  of 
great  indulgence. 

Besides  these  sources  of  income,  the  association  of 
third  orders  affords  to  the  first  so  many  means  of  in* 
creasing  its  power  and  influence,  that  the  care  with 
which  they  are  kept  up.  extended  and  favoured,  can 
easily  be  accounted  for.  The  bitterest  dissensions 
at  length  arose  between  the  different  religions  orders, 
in  consequence  of  this  association  of  the  laity  with  the 
clergy,  and  could  be  settled  only  by  formal  compact*, 
marking  out  the  limits  of  their  possessions  and  their 
influence,  and  by  mutual  agreements  respecting  the 
deserters  from  one  order  to  another.  To  the  original 
intent  of  monastic  institutions  of  serving  God  by 
prayer,  and  the  world  by  instruction,  and  example, 
and  benevolence,  the  policy  of  the  popes  gradually 
added  the  design  of  ruling  nations.  This  is  clearly 
shown  in  tlie  constitutions  of  the  spiritual  orders. 
The  orders  first  established  governed  themselves  in 
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an  arHtocratieo-republican  manner.  The  Benedic- 
tine monasteries  were  Ion;*  independent  of  one  an- 
Mther.  The  Cistercians  obeyed  a  high  council,  made 
ap  of  the  abbot  of  Citeaux,  as  the  superior,  the  ab- 
bots of  Clairvaux,  La  Ferte,  Poutigny,  and  Mori- 
mum],  niui  twenty  other  counsellors.  The  abbot  and 
priors  of  all  the  Cistercian  monasteries  were  respon- 
sible to  the  general  chapters,  held  at  first  every  year, 
and  afterwards  every  third  year.  Inferior  orders,  as 
the  Carthusians.  C.rund-montnnisfs.  fcc,  with  similar 
constitutions,  had  to  contend  with  bishops  also,  whose 
ancient  claims  to  the  jurisdiction  of  all  the  monaster- 
ies in  their  diocese  they  could  not  so  easily  throw  off 
as  the  Benedicti  nes  arid  Cistercians,  who  were  fa- 
voured by  the  papal  immunities. 

Bat  the  mendtcatU  orders,  at  their  very  commence- 
ment, placed  themselves  in  a  much  more  intimate 
connexion  with  the  popes.  Dependent  solely  and 
immediately  on  Rome,  by  virtue  of  the  privileges 
which  they  received,  they  preserved  the  strictness  of 
their  orranisation  with  a  success  which,  in  tlie  gov. 
eminent  of  large  associations  ol  men,  could  be  main- 
tained only  by  the  unity  of  the  ruling  power,  and  the 
blind  obedience  of  the  subjects.  Most  of  the  other 
order*  soon  adopted  the  same  constitution.  Accord- 
ingiy,  at  the  bead  of  every  religious  order  stands  a 
general,  or  governor,  who  is  chosen  every  three  years 
troni  the  officers  of  the  institution,  resides  at  Home, 
and  is  responsible  only  to  the  pope.  In  some  orders, 
however,  he  has  in  bis  attendance  a  monitor,  who 
watches  his  proceedings  in  behalf  of  the  order,  and 
may  remind  him  of  his  duty,  when  hb  proceedings 
are  unci  institutional.  Tbe  counsellors  of  the  general 
government  are  the  prov rncials — officers  to  whom  is 
committed  tlie  supervision  and  government  ol  monas- 
teries in  the  separate  provinces.  They  form,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  general,  the  chapter  of  the 
whole  order,  and  preside,  as  general  vicars,  over  the 
provincial  chapters,  in  which  the  superiors  of  the 
separate  monasteries  of  a  province  take  part,  as  mem- 
bers entitled  to  vote  (ntffraganei.)  These  officers 
have  various  names  in  the  different  orders,  vis.  abbots, 
prion,  superior*,  ministers,  guardians,  provosts,  or 
rrrtorM ;  and,  in  the  sense  of  the  canon  law,  they  are 
prrlmtet.  They  transact  each  of  them  the  at! airs  of 
bis  own  monastery  in  a  chapter  or  assembly,  with  the 
religious  m  it  belonging  to  the  choir.  Hence  the 
choristers  are  denominated  conventuals  and  fathers 
(patres,)  to  distinguish  them  from  the  inferior  monks, 
who  are  called  bmUktrt  {fratres,)  because  they  have 
not  been  consecrated  to  the  office  of  priests,  or  are 
only  lay  brethren,  who  perform  the  domestic  doties 
ot  the  monastery.  Moreover,  in  the  mendicant  or- 
ders, none  but  the  latter  are  sent  out  to  receive  con- 
tributions Tlie  mthers,nloiie.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
authorised  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  priestly  office 
in  the  monastery,  and  in  parishes  under  their  patron- 
age. The  chapters  of  the  individual  monasteries  of 
a  province  are  under  the  provincial,  as  their  officer 
hi  tbe  first  instance.  The  highest  tribunal  for  all  the 
members  of  an  order  is  its  general,  who  is  also  the 
pr»  tident  of  the  second  and  third  orders.  The  con- 
vents of  the  nuns  are  under  a  similar  government, 
only  they  cannot  be  without  a  provost,  who,  with  his 
chaplains,  performs  religions  services  among  them. 
If  they  belong  to  no  second  order,  they  are,  like  the 
Hospitallers,  and  all  unprivileged  monasteries,  under 
the  jurisdiction  and  superintendence  of  the  bishop,  or 
the  prelate  of  the  diocese  where  they  reside,  who  is 
clothed  with  episcopal  authority.  Unprivileged  or- 
decs  and  monasteries  have  always  served  less  the  de- 
Signs  of  tlie  popes,  and  fulfilled  their  original  desti- 
nation more  faithfully  (unless  they  have  swerved  from 
their  rules,)  than  tlie  privileged  and  strictly  exclusive 
orders.   The  latter  have  violated  more  deeply  the 


religious  object  of  their  institution,  in  proportion  as 
their  submission  to  their  superiors  lias  been  more 
strict,  and  in  proportion  as  their  principal  aim  has 
been  to  exercise  a  dominion  over  the  minds  of  men, 
to  acquire  political  influence,  and  to  promote,  with  all 
their  power,  tlie  claims  ot  the  popes.  The  mendi- 
cant orders  have  been  the  most  faithful,  successful, 
and  useful  tools  of  the  Koman  chair,  iu  executing  its 
hold  designs,  and  have  therefore  been  justly  called 
the  standing  army  of  the  pope.  They  are  by  no  means 
left  without  encouragement;  and  monks  who  have 
distinguished  themselves  by  seal  or  talent,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  his  holiness,  may  expect  tbe  richest  benefices 
from  his  favour.  To  bishoprics,  which  are  not  de- 
pendent on  noble  chapters,  they  have  much  readier 
access  than  the  common  secular  clergy ;  and  it  is 
well  known  that  generals  and  counsellors  of  religious 
orders  have  frequently  become  cardinals,  and  have 
even  been  elevated  to  the  papal  dignity. 

The  most  important  of  all  the  religious  orders  have 
been  the  Jesuits,  and  their  fall  was  the  harbinger  of 
the  overthrow  or  limitation  of  the  resL  In  1781, 
Joseph  II.  prohibited  all  dependence  of  the  orders  in 
Iris  empire  on  foreign  superiors,  via.  the  general  and 
Rome  ;  abolished  all  immunities,  and  placed  tlie  re- 
ligious of  every  description  under  episcopal  superin- 
tendence ;  he  removed  tbe  foreigners  among  them ; 
prohibited  tlie  admission  of  novices  for  an  indefinite 
period ;  and  soon  after  decreed  the  entire  abolition  of 
those  orders  which  led  a  life  of  solitary  meditation. 
Thus  were  extinguished  the  Trinitarians,  Servites, 
Carthusians,  and  Pauhinites,  and  nearly  all  tlie  female 
orders  in  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  Soon 
8fter,  all  the  remaining  orders,  except  the  Benedic- 
tines of  the  Molk  conjugation,  the  PiarisU,  the 
Ursuiine  nuns,  and  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  of  Mer- 
cy, were  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  members  to 
every  monastery,  and  forbidden  to  adroit  novices  for 
tlie  future.  Tims  they  were  condemned  to  gradual 
decay,  so  that  the  number  of  monasteries  in  Austria, 
which  had  diminished  in  ten  years,  from  882  to  469, 
was  doomed  to  go  on  diminishing  continually  from 
year  to  year.  The  late  emperor,  however,  permit- 
ted the  orders  which  devoted  themselves  in  any 
way  to  the  common  good  to  admit  novices.  The 
Franciscans  flourish,  most  of  all,  in  Hungary,  where 
the  schools,  iu  many  places,  are  wholly  under  their 
care.  In  Bohemia,  also,  the  Capuchins,  Augustines, 
Pnemonstratenses,  and  Knights  of  the  Cross,  main- 
tain their  monasteries  by  constant  additions.  In  17i)Q, 
the  national  assembly  of  France  abolished  all  reli- 
gious orders,  and  assigned  scanty  pensions  to  the 
existing  18,000  monks  and  30,000  nuns ;  but  the 
pensions  were  soon  discontinued.  In  Germany, 
where  the  doom  of  secularization,  in  1803,  fell  on 
nearly  all  the  religious  establishments  and  monaster- 
ies, the  orders  declined  of  themselves.  In  the  time 
of  Napoleon,  this  useful  arrangement  was  extended 
to  Italy  and  Poland.  In  1810,  tlie  king  of  Prussia 
declared  the  monasteries  in  his  states  abolished,  in 
order  to  increase  the  provision  for  schools ;  mid  no 
monasteries  were  to  be  found  in  Europe,  except  ia 
Russia  (which  tolerates  the  usages  of  all  religions.| 
in  Austria,  Sardinia,  Sicily,  Ireland,  Spain,  and  Por- 
tugal, when  Pius  VII,  m  1814,  decreed  the  restora- 
tion of  all  religious  orders.  In  truth,  this  proclama- 
tion affected  only  the  States  of  the  Church,  where  the 
pope  uses  the  religious  orders  to  superintend  public 
instruction  and  charities  to  the  poor,  for  which,  with 
his  shattered  finances,  he  is  himself  unable  to  pro- 
vide. The  courts  of  Madrid,  Turin,  Modena,  Lucca, 
and  Naples,  followed  the  example  of  the  pope,  and 
have  begun  to  reinstate,  in  their  ancient  possessions, 
the  religious  who  had  been  displaced  by  institutions 
of  common  utility.   The  latest  concordats  of  the 
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pope  with  Naples,  France,  and  Bavaria,  contained 
stipulations  in  favour  of  the  religious  orders.  In 
Bavaria,  where  the  monasteries  were  abolished,  some 
have  been  restored.  The  period  of  religious  orders, 
however,  is  past,  both  in  France  and  Germany;  for 
in  these  countries  Uie  advancing  spirit  of  the  age 
renders  all  monastic  institutions  unnecessary ;  and 
such  establishments,  almost  everywhere,  want  money 
and  popular  favour.  The  latest  order  (established  by 
Leo  XII.  in  1826,)  is  the  congregation  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  Mary ;  and  its  regulati  ions,  besides  the  three 
regular  vows,  prescribe  a  fourth,  vis.,  continuance  in 
the  connexion. — See  Hittoire  des  Ordrei  monattiqvet 
et  militairet,  by  Heyot  (Paris,  1714,  8  vols.  4U>; 
nourelle  edition  revue  et  corrigte,  ornee  de  812  figttre$y 
1792,  8  vols.,  4to;)  Pragmat  Geschichte  der  Var- 
nehrnuten  Monchtorden,  with  a  preface  by  Walch 
(Leipsic,  1774 — 83,  10  vols..)  by  Crome,  rector  of 
Eimbeck. 

ORDINANCE  OF  THE  MARINE.  See  Com- 
mereial  Law. 

ORDINANCES  OF  BILBAO  is  a  code  of  com- 
mercial laws,  which,  for  more  than  three  centuries, 
was  generally  adopted  by  all  the  commercial  tribu- 
nals of  the  monarchy  of  Spain,  until  it  became  the 
law  of  the  laud,  and  was,  as  such,  incorporated  in 
the  compilations  (recopilaciones)  of  laws.  This  long 
career  of  authority  was  terminated,  however,  May 
30,  1829,  by  the  promulgation  of  a  new  and  far  more 
extensive  code  of  commercial  laws,  which  has  been 
put  in  operation  in  all  the  territories,  acknowledging 
the  government  of  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  ancient 
code  is  therefore  confined  to  the  Spanish  American 
republics,  which  have  been,  as  yet,  contented  with 
the  general  laws  of  the  mother  country  up  to  the 
time  of  their  separation,  in  so  far  as  they  have  not 
been  modified  by  their  independent  legislatures.  It 
may  be  expected, however, that  the  new  Spanish  code 
will  be  received  before  long  by  the  new  republics. 
The  ordinances  of  Bilbao  were  originally  compiled 
by  the  corporation  of  merchants  of  the  citv  of  Bur- 
gos. It  is  not  apparent  that  any  foreign  code  of  laws 
was  used  on  its  formation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  its 
features  are  so  truly  Spanish,  so  grave,  circumstan- 
tial, and  cautious,  that  we  may  be  permitted  to  con- 
jecture, in  the  absence  of  any  historical  proof  to  the 
contrary,  that  its  enactments  are  mostly  founded  on 
the  experience  and  commercial  knowledge  of  that 
distinguished  body  of  merchants,  which  received  the 
sanction  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  by  a  royal  re- 
script of  July  21,  1494.  The  city  of  Bilbao  was 
afterwards  allowed  on  its  own  solicitation,  to  have 
the  benefit  of  its  provisions,  by  a  decree  of  queen 
Juana,  dated  Seville,  in  the  year  1511,  which  allowed 
the  corporation  of  that  town  to  exercise  jurisdiction 
in  commercial  affairs  by  means  of  a  tribunal  estab- 
lislied  by  itself.  The  ordinances  are  divided  into 
twenty-nine  chapters,  of  which  the  first  eight,  in- 
cluding the  royal  charter  of  queen  Juana,  treat  ex- 
clusively of  the  organization  of  tile  corporation  and 
the  commercial  tribunal,  its  internal  regulation  and 
duties  :  the  following  sixteen  relate  to  the  qualifica- 
tions of  merchants,  their  various  relations  as  part- 
ners, commission  mercliants,  and  general  dealers,  the 
laws  of  exchange,  bonds  and  letters  of  credit,  the 
laws  of  bankruptcy,  the  duties  of  brokers,  supercar- 
goes, the  chartering  of  vessels,  ship's  papers,  ship- 
wreck*, and  salvage,  average,  insurance,  and  the 
allegations  of  captains  and  mariners :  the  last  five, 
from  the  26th  to  the  29th.  relate  chiefly  to  the  duties 
of  pilots,  lightermen,  shipbuilders,  and  carpenters, 
with  some  local  regulntious  of  greet  minuteness. 

OIIDINARIUS.  For  the  pm/etwret  ordinarii  in 
German  universities,  see  the  article  (  nireriitiet. 

ORDINARY,  in  the  common  and  canon  law;  one 


who  has  ordinary  or  immediate  jurisdiction  in  eccle- 
siastical matters.  In  England,  the  bWhop  of  the  dio- 
cese is  commonly  the  ordinary.  The  ordinary  of 
assizes  and  sessions  was  formerly  a  deputy  of  the 
bishop,  appointed  to  give  malefactors  the  neck-verse 
(i.  e.  the  verse  which  was  read  by  a  party  to  entitle 
him  to  the  benefit  of  clergy.)  The  ordinary  of  New. 
gate  is  one  who  attends  on  condemned  culprits,  to 
prepare  them  for  death.  The  establishment  of  per- 
sons employed  by  government  to  take  charge  of  ships 
of  war  laid  up  in  harbours,  is  called  the  ordinary ; 
hence  a  ship  laid  up  under  the  care  of  the  master 
attendant,  is  said  to  be  in  ordinary.  A  physician  or 
chaplain  statedly  attending  in  actual  service,  is  called 
a  physician  or  chaplain  in  ordinary.  For  the  prvfes- 
toret  ordinarii  in  the  German  universities,  see  Vni- 
versitiet. 

ORDINATE.    See  Parabola. 

ORDINATION  ;  the  consecration  of  a  Christian 
minister  or  priest  for  his  office,  his  admission  into  the 
number  of  the  clergy.  With  many  Protestant  sects, 
ordination  is  merely  a  solemn  net,  by  which  the  per- 
son to  be  ordained  is  publicly  declared  by  the  ordahv 
ers  fit  for  preaching,  and  to  be  henceforward  one  of 
the  clergy  or  .ministry  of  their  sect ;  the  ordainers 
accompanying  the  act  by  prayers,  and  by  expound- 
ing to  the  candiilate  for  ordination  the  sacred  duties 
which  he  undertakes.  The  English  church  considers 
ordination  as  a  real  consecration,  the  power  of  com- 
municating which  has  descended  from  Christ  through 
the  apostles  and  bishops  ;  and  the  American  episco- 
pal church  therefore  sent  to  England,  after  the  revo- 
lution, to  obtain  the  consecration  of  bishops,  through 
whom  the  power  of  ordination  is  descended  to  the 
episcopal  clergy  of  the  United  States.  (See  Eng- 
land, Church  of;  close  of  the  article.)  For  ordina- 
tion in  the  English  church,  subscription  to  the  thirty- 
nine  articles,  acknowledgment  of  the  temporal  and 
spiritual  supremacy  of  the  king,  and  the  declaration 
that  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  contains  nothing 
contrary  to  Scripture,  are  requisite.  The  ceremony 
of  ordination  i<?  performed  by  the  bishop  by  the  impo- 
sition of  hands  on  the  person  to  be  ordained.  In  the 
English  church,  and  in  most  Protestant  countries, 
where  the  church  is  connected  with  the  state,  ordina- 
tion is  a  requisite  to  preaching ;  but  in  some  sects 
ordination  is  not  necessary  for  that  purpose,  although 
it  is  considered  proper,  previous  to  the  administration 
of  the  sacraments  by  the  preacher.  The  Catholic 
church,  both  Roman  and  Greek,  has  distinguished, 
ever  since  the  third  century,  eight  orders  (ordinet,) 
each  of  which  is  conferred  with  peculiar  solemnities. 
The  lower  or  petty  orders  of  the  ancient  church  uvre 
the  ostiarii,  or  door-keepers  ;  the  sacristan  (sexton  ,) 
who  tolled  the  bell,  opened  the  church.  &c. ;  the 
lectoret,  or  readers,  who  read  passages  of  the  Bible 
to  the  people ;  the  exorci$t»,  whose  office  it  was  to 
drive  out  evil  spirits,  and  to  assist  in  the  ceremony 
of  baptism,  by  reading  the  formula  of  exorcism  ;  ami 
the  acolythi  (q.  v.).  These  four  minor  orders  are 
generally  conferred  on  the  same  day  by  the  bishop. 
They  are  not  consecrations,  do  not  confer  a  spiritual 
dignity,  nor  require  celibacy  ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
have  passed  through  them  in  order  to  obtain  tto 
others.  The  higher  orders  require  celibacy,  autho- 
rise the  wearing  of  the  sacred  vestments  and  the 
tonsure,  and  stamp  the  individual  wilh  an  indelible 
character  (character  indelibilit.)  Tlw»  lowest  of  these 
is  the  suitdeaconship,  the  duties  of  which  are  the  rare 
of  the  sacred  vessels,  the  decoration  of  the  altar,  he, 
and  the  chanting  of  the  epistle  to  the  society.  The 
deacons  are  one  degree  higher,  who  serve  during 
mass  (distribute  the  wafers,)  administer  baptism, 
preach,  rluint  the  gospel  to  the  people,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  subdeacons  by  wearing  the  itol* 
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and  riafmatka  (q.  t.).  Still  higher  are  the  priests  or 
presbyters,  who  administer  all  the  sacraments  except 
confirmation  and  ordination,  and  wear  mass  vestments 
when  celebrating  mass.  These  three  degrees  are 
also  usually  conferred  by  the  bishop  on  one  day.  The 
highest  degree  is  the  episcopal  ordination,  which 
authorises  the  bishop  to  administer  the  sacraments  of 
confirmation  and  ordination.  (See  Bishops.)  Bishops 
are  consecrated  by  archbishops,  and  the  latter  do  not 
recehre  any  new  consecration,  but  are  installed  arch- 
bishops by  receiv  ing  the  pallium  from  the  pope.  The 
Catholic  dogma  of  ordination  is  founded  on  John  xx. 
21  and  22,  where  Christ  says  to  the  apostles,  "  As 
my  Cither  hath  sent  me,  even  so  send  I  you.  And 
when  he  had  said  this,  he  breathed  on  them,  ami  snid 
unto  them,  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost."  The  spi- 
ritual power  of  ordination  it  considers  as  descended 
from  the  apostles  tlirough  the  bisliops. 

ORDNANCE.  See  Cannon,  Artillery,  Gunnery, 
Horcitzers,  Mortars. 

OREADS.   See  Nymphs. 

OREGON  ;  the  name  by  which  that  portion  of  the 
territory  of  the  United  States  of  America  which  lies 
west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  commonly  known. 
It  forms  a  distinct  geographical  region,  but  has  no 
independent  official  existence.  Its  western  and  east- 
ern limits  are  clearly  defined  by  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  ocean,  its  southern  by  the 
boundary  line  between  Spain  and  the  United  States, 
being  on  the  parallel  of  42°  from  the  mountains  to 
the  ocean.  The  northern  boundary  is  unsettled,  but 
is  often  laid  down  on  the  maps  as  formed  by  the  par- 
allel of  54°  north,  because,  by  the  convention  of  1824, 
between  Russia  and  the  United  States,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  subjects  of  the  former  should  form  no  settle- 
ments to  the  south  of  that  parallel.  This  region  is 
claimed  by  the  United  States  on  the  ground  of  prio- 
rity of  discovery,  examination,  and  occupation.  It 
was  discovered  by  an  American,  Gray,  who  entered 
the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  (q.  v.),  in  1790;  exa- 
mined by  Lewis  and  Clarke,  by  order  of  the  govern- 
ment in  1805 ;  and,  in  181 1,  a  settlement  was  formed 
by  American  citizens  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia, 
railed  Astoria,  which  was  taken  by  the  British  iu 
1813.  The  British  government  denies  the  justice  of 
this  claim  on  the  part  of  tbe  United  States,  north  of 
42°;  and,  by  a  convention  made  in  1818  (renewed  in 
1827)  between  the  parties,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the 
territory  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains  should  be  open 
for  the  space  of  ten  years  to  both.  The  breadth  of 
this  region,  from  east  to  west,  is  from  ten  to  fifteen 
degrees  of  longitude  (400  to  650  miles  ;)  the  interior 
is  mountainous,  but  the  soil  in  general  is  fertile,  and 
the  climate  agTecable,  being  much  milder  than  that 
of  the  same  parallels  east  ot  the  mountains.  The 
principal  river  is  the  Columbia. 

OREGON  RIVER.    See  Columbia  River. 

ORELLANA,  Francis  ;  a  Spanish  officer,  who  is 
regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  great  river  of  the 
A  masons,  in  South  America.  This  river  is  some- 
times called  after  his  name. 

-  OR  ES.  Metals,  when  found  in  a  state  of  combi- 
nation with  other  substances,  have  the  name  of  oret. 
They  are  in  general  deposited  in  veins  of  various 
thickness,  and  at  various  depths  in  the  earth.  The 
mode  of  obtaining  them  is  to  penetrate  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth  to  the  vein,  and  then  to  follow  it  in 
whatever  direction  it  may  lie.  The  hollow  places 
thus  formed  are  called  mines,  and  the  men  employed 
in  them  are  denominated  miners.  When  the  veins 
are  at  a  great  depth,  or  extend  to  any  considerable 
distance  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth,  it  is  neces- 
sary, at  intervals,  to  make  openings,  or  shafts,  to  the 
surface,  for  the  admission  and  circulation  of  air  ;  and 
also  to  draw  off  the  water,  which  collects  at  the  bot- 


tom, by  means  of  drains,  pumps,  or  steam  eneines,  as 
the  situation  or  circumstances  require.  After  the 
metallic  ores  are  drown  from  the  mine,  they,  in  gen- 
eral, go  through  several  processes  before  they  are  in 
a  state  fit  for  use.  Some  of  these  are  first  washed 
in  running  water,  to  clean  them  from  loose,  earthy 
particles.  They  are  then  piled  together  with  com- 
bustible substances,  and  burned,  or  roasted,  for  the 
purpose  of  ridding  them  of  the  sidphur  or  arsenic 
with  which  they  may  happen  to  be  combined,  and 
which  rises  from  them  in  a  state  of  fume  or  smoke. 
Thus  having  been  freed  from  impurities,  they  under- 
go the  operation  of  melting,  in  furnaces  constructed 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  respective  metals,  or 
the  uses  to  which  they  are  subsequently  applied.  See 
Mine ;  also  Iron,  where  the  treatment  of  iron  ores 
is  particularly  described. 

ORESTES,  son  of  Agamemnon  and  of  Clytem- 
nestra,  the  hero  of  several  Greek  tragedies,  in  which 
he  is  represented  as  the  deliverer  ol  his  sister,  and 
the  avenger  of  his  father,  by  becoming  the  murderer 
of  Ills  mother.  Of  the  pieces  of  which  his  history 
was  the  subject,  there  remain  the  Choephori  and  die 
Eumrnides  of  iEschylus,  the  EUctra  of  Sophocles, 
and  the  Orestes  and  Jphigenia  in  Tauris  of  Euripides. 
Orestes,  saved  by  his  tutor,  with  the  assistance  of 
Electra,  from  the  fate  of  his  father,  was  brought  up 
in  the  house  of  his  uncle  Strophius,  prince  of  Ftiocis, 
and  formed  with  his  sou  Pylades  that  iutimate  friend- 
ship which  has  become  proverbial.  Called  upon  by 
the  Delphian  god  to  avenge  his  father,  he  fastens 
back  to  Mycetwe.  To  conceal  himself,  he  has  re- 
course to  artifice.  His  tutor  and  Pylades  appear  with 
an  urn,  which  they  pretend  contains  the  ashes  of 
Orestes.  Clytemnestra  hears  the  news  of  her  son's 
death  with  a  joy  which  site  can  hardly  conceal ;  but 
she  soon  falls  under  his  dagger.  jEgisthus  under- 
goes a  similar  fate.  But,  according  to  tlie  notions 
of  the  Greeks,  tlie  murderer  of  his  mother  became  a 
prey  to  the  Eumenides.  These  terrible  goddesses 
unrelentingly  pursue  the  unhappy  prince,  and  at  last 
drive  him  to  madness.  He  flies  to  Delphi,  still  pur- 
sued by  the  avenging  deities  ;  but  an  oracle  of  the 
god  informs  him  that  nis  torments  will  cense  when  he 
shall  have  carried  back  the  statue  of  Diana  from 
Tauris  to  Argos.  Upon  this  information  Orestes  sails 
with  Pylades  to  Tauria.  His  sister  Iphigenia,  an 
unknown  stranger,  was  here  living  as  a  priestess  of 
Diana.  An  old  law  commanded  that  every  stranger 
should  be  sacrificed  to  the  goddess.  Iphigenia  was 
about  to  offer  up  her  brother;  but  a  recognition  takes 
place,  they  seize  the  image  of  Diana,  ami,  together 
with  Pylades,  come  to  Argos.  The  infernal  deities 
were  now  appeased.  Married  to  Ilennione,  daughter 
of  Meuelaus,  Orestes  ruled  over  his  paternal  kingdom 
of  Mycewe,  and  over  Argos,  upon  the  death  of  its 
king,  who  left  no  heirs.  An  oracle  induced  him  to 
travel  into  Arcadia,  where  he  lived  iu  the  city  of 
Orestia,  and  died  at  a  very  advanced  age,  from  the 
bite  of  a  snake.  His  bones  were  afterwards  carried 
to  Sparta. 

ORFOllD,  Earl  or.  See  the  two  articles  //u/- 
pole. 

ORGAL,  or  ARGAL.    See  Argal. 

ORGAN.  This  word,  as  applied  to  natural  bo- 
dies, signifies  a  part,  or,  if  we  may  so  say,  a  group 
of  parts  of  an  organised  body,  that  is,  such  a  body 
as  is  endowed  with  an  inherent  life,  and  power  of 
activity,  and  reproduction.  Tlie  precise  idea  of 
organ  depends  upon  the  idea  of  life,  the  limits  of 
which  cannot  be  accurately  defined.  The  point  at 
which  life  ceases  is  not  agreed  upon.  Ail  allow  that 
plants  live.  Some  philosophers  even  attribute  life  to 
crystals,  since  they  follow  inherent  laws ;  but,  gen- 
erally speaking,  the  expression  "  organic  world" 
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comprises  only  Uie  vegetable  and  animal  world.  Man 

stands  on  the  highest  step  of  organic  life  among  nil 
the  beings  with  which  we  lire  acquainted  ;  lie  moves 
with  liberty  tnd  consciousness ;  his  organisation  is 
the  most  complicate,  delicate,  and  perfect.  The 
various  gradations  of  organized  being,  from  man, 
through  nniinuls,  plants,  and  down  to  crystals,  fur- 
nish a  most  curious  and  interesting  subject  of  study. 
Tlie  word  organ,  as  applied  to  a  group  of  parts,  de- 
notes that  they  lmve  a  particular  office,  and,  in  some 
considerable  degree,  an  independent  action,  as  when 
we  speak  of  orgaus  of  taste,  hearing,  digestion,  &c. 

OHGAN  (from  the  Greek  »fya»»») ;  a  musical  in- 
strument, wliich  contains,  within  a  case,  a  number  of 
pipes,  harmonically  arranged,  into  which  wind  is 
driven  by  bellows  (hence  also  the  name  wind-organ, 
tfyutn  «-»<vp«r<««*,)  and  which  yield  tunes  when  the 
player  touches  the  keys  connected  with  them.  The 
chief  parts  of  an  organ  are  the  pipes,  which  are  of 
metal  (tin  and  lead)  or  wood,  whose  length  and  dia- 
meter determine  tlie  depth  or  height  °f  t'ie  tone  (they 
are  sometimes  four,  eight,  sixteen  feet  long;)  the 
registers  or  stops,  by  which  the  entrance  of  wind  into 
a  pipe  is  regulated  ;  the  manual  or  key-board,  con- 
sisting of  one  or  several  rows  of  keys ;  the  pedal,  the 
bellows,  the  wind-trunk,  wind-chest,  sound-boards, 
fee.   The  greatest  compass  of  the  manual  is 


to 


and  that  of  the  ocdal 


to 


Most  organs,  however,  only  extend  in  the  manual 

to  -.   The  advantage  which  the  organ,  like  every 

other  instrument  with  a  key-board,  has,  vis.  that 
melody  and  harmuuy  can  be  produced  at  the  same 
time,  united  with  the  quantity  and  variety  of  its 
voices,  makes  it  the  moat  complete  of  musical  instru- 
ments, and  gives  it  a  fulness  and  magnificence  of 
harmony,  which  is  sufficient  to  compensate  for  the 
want  of  those  fine  gradations  of  strength  and  deli- 
cacy of  tone  which  the  violinist,  for  instance,  can 
produce,  and  which  the  Frei>chman  G  rente  tried,  in 
1311,  to  give  to  the  organ,  by  his  Orgue  eipretsivc. 
Besides,  the  organ  has  the  advantage,  that  each  tone 
may  be  continued  in  equal  strength  for  any  length  of 
time,  so  that  it  is  peculiarly  proper  for  the  grave, 
solemn,  legato  style. ,  as  in  church  music,  and  tot  the 
most  complicated  harmonies;  but  for  this  very  reason 
it  requires  a  player  who  b  familiar  with  the  character 
tnd  compass  of  harmony,  and  possesses  the  skill  to 
arrange  with  rapidity  his  musical  ideas,  and  to  choose 
V.v  be3t  means  for  their  execution.  A  good  player 
on  the  piano,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  equally 
fkilful  on  the  organ,  and  the  very  mode  of  fingering 
diriers  much,  on  account  of  the  vastly  different  char- 
acter of  me  Instruments.  An  organ,  whe  n  rompletc, 
is  of  threefold  construction,  and  furnished  with  three 
sets  of  keys ;  one  for  wliat  is  called  the  great  organ, 
and  which  is  the  middle  set ;  a  second  (or  lower  set) 
choir  organ;  and  a  third  (or  upper  set")  for  the 


two  diapasons,  the  principal,  tlie  tietlfth,  thrfifteee^ttk, 
the  sexfuiaitera,  tlie  mixture,  or  furniture,  tlie  trim- 
pet,  the  clarion,  and  the  cornet.  The  choir  organ 
usually  contains  the  ttopt  diapaoou,  the  duUrianm,  the 
principal,  the  /lute,  the  twelfth,  the  (umm,  and  the 
ear  humana.  The  swell  comprises  the  two  diapa- 
son*, the  principal,  the  hautboy,  trumpet,  and  cornet. 
Besides  the  complete  organ,  then  are  other  organs  of 


less  site,  and  nwire  limited  i 
chapel,  and  chamber  use.  wv-j-« 
Jarly  Jews,  suppose,  but  without  fout>d»liont  that  the 
organ  was  used  even  in  the  temple  of  Solomon. 
Some  derive  itt  origin  from  tlie  bagpipe  ;  oUters, 
willi  more  probability,  from  an  instrument  of  Die 
Greeks,  though  a  very  imperfect  one,— the  water, 
organ, — as  it  is  known  that  the  first  orgaus  use*!  in 
t  taly  came  thither  from  the  G reek  empire.    It  is  *aid 
tliat  pope  Viteilianus  (died  671)  caused  organs  to  he 
set  up  in  some  Roman  churches  in  the  seventh  cen- 
tury.   (See  Cecilia.)    Organs  were  at  first  portable. 
The  organs  now  hi  use  are  considered  an  invention 
of  the  Germans;  but  respecting  the  time  of  this 
invention  opinions  differ.   It  is  said  by  some,  that,  as 
early  as  1X98,  the  cathedral  of  Strasburg  lost  an 
organ  by  fire,  which  seems  not  to  have  been  a 
"  water  organ."    Others  assert,  that  tlie  first  organ 
of  tlie  kind  now  in  use  was  built  in  the  year  131*. 
by  a  German  at  Venice.  It  is  certain  that  the  use  of 
organs  was  not  common  before  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury.   At  the  beginning,  the  instrument  was  very 
imperfect ;  it  was  useful  only  in  fixing  the  pitch  of 
the  voice  parts,  which  was  effected  by  touching,  or 
rather  pressing  down,  a  key  two  inches  wide,  and 
pretty  thick,  when  a  hymn  was  sung.    The  first 
organs  seldom  had  more  than  two  keys,  which  were 
so  large  aud  difficult  to  be  moved,  that  probably  this 
circumstance  save  rise  to  the  expression  "  to  thump 
tlie  organ."   They  were  portable,  and  had,  perhaps, 
no  register.    The  keys  in  time  became  smaller,  and 
between  the  diatonic  tones  the  semitones  were  in- 
serted.   1'he  left  hood,  also,  was  occupied  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  key-board.    In  1444,  H.  Dross 
dorf  of  Mayeoce  built  a  great  organ,  with  a  pedal. 
According  to  others,  Bertiliard,  a  German,  organist 
to  the  doge  of  Venice,  budt  the  first  organ  with 
a  pedal,  between  the  years  1470  and  1480.    T  he 
largest  organ  known  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  was  that  in  tlie  church  of  St  Blasius  at 
Brunswick,  built  by  H.  Kranx,  in  1499.  Improve- 
ments of  the  organ  sacceeded  quickly  m  the  six- 
teenth century;  tlie  division  of  all  the  pipes  into 
dim-rent  stops  was  now  invented,  and  the  tone  of 
the  instrument  was  adapted  to  the  tone  of  the  cltoir. 
The  bellows  were  particularly  improved  as,  till  then, 
twenty  to  twenty-four  pair  bad  often  existed  in  one 
organ,  requiring  from  ten  to  twelve  men  to  tread 
them.    But  the  present  degree  of  perfection  could 
not  be  obtained  until  Christian  Forner  had  invented, 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  the  wind  chest,  by  which 
an  equal  pressure  of  wind  can  be  obtained  in  all  the 
Ik- Hows.    The  largest  organ  is  that  in  St  Peter'* 
church  in  Rome  :  it  has  u  hundred  stops.    The  great 
organ  in  Gorlits  (built  in  1703)  has  fifty-seven  stops 
and  3*70  sounding  pipes.    The  organ  in  tlie  minster 
of  Strasburg  has  JJl.'io  pipes;  that  at  Ulm,  in  Sushis, 
over  :i000  pipes.    In  Rotltenburg,  on  the  Tauber, 
and  in  HalberstniK,  there  are  organs  on  which  three 
players  may  perform  at  the  same  time.    The  organ 
in  the  church  of  Mary  Magdalen,  at  Breslau,  luu 
334t  pipes.   The  largest  metallic  pipe  weighs  three 
and  a  half  cwts .  is  twelve  and  a  half  ells  long, 
and  fourteen  inches  in  diameter.    Vogler  has  at* 
t  notice  by  his  system  for  simplifying  the 
of  organs.    An  organ  of  pasteboard,  at 
built 
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In  Paris  some  time  ago,  an  organ  was  built 
of  playing  card*.  We  have  seen  an  instrument  with 
a  key-board  like  that  of  an  organ,  the  tones  of  which, 
however,  were  produced  by  the  friction  of  wood  ;  and 
the  newspapers  lately  announced  the  invention  of  an 
instrument  which  produces  agreeable  sounds  by  the 
striking  together  of  flints,  made  by  M.  Backstein  of 
Cassel,  wlw  calls  this  instrument  sastsnnelodicon. 

The  hand  or  Sorrel  organs  consist  of  a  movable, 
turning  cylinder,  called  a  barrel,  on  which,  by  means 
of  wires,  pins,  and  staples,  are  set  the  tunes  it  is  in- 
tended to  perform.  These  pins  and  staples,  by  the* 
revolution  of  the  barrel,  act  upon  the  keys  within, 
and  give  admission  to  the  wind  from  the  bellows  to 
the  pipes.  The  hand-organ  is  generally  portable, 
and  so  contrived  that  the  same  action  of  the  hand 
which  turns  the  barrel,  gives  motion  to  the  bellows. 
For  trafer ■■organ,  see  Hydrauttcen. 

ORGANIC  LAWS  is  the  name  given  in  France, 
no<l  al-o  in  (iermany,  to  such  laws  as  directly  affect 
the  fundamental  political  organisation  of  a  country. 
Thus  the  h*  which  changed  the  provisions  in  the 
constitution  of  the  United  States  respecting  the 
election  of  the  president  and  vice-president  (see 
ATrrf «.'*),  would  be  called  by  the  French  an  organic 
aw ;  and  thus  the  tenatus  eonsulU,  which  declared 
Bonaparte  consul  for  life,  and  afterwards  emperor, 
were  called  organic  senatusconsulta.  However,  the 
French  apply  this  term  not  only  to  those  laws,  which, 
at  least  in  many  cases,  would  be  called  by  us  reforms 
of  the  constitution ,  but  also  to  every  law  which,  as 
the  EncydoyMie  hinder  ne  expresses  it,  Is  the  appli- 
cation of  the  theory  contained  in  the  fundamental 
law  as  charter.  The  words  are  these  :  La  loi  fonda- 
metitate  one  I  one  soil  son  nom,  nest  ouune  proclama- 
tion de  principes.  Les  his  organkjues  tout  ['applica- 
tion aV  cette  thtorie.  Le  principe  est  dans  la  chartc, 
la  garantie  dans  la  loi  organique.  The  fundamental 
law,  however  called,  is  but  a  proclamation  of  prin- 
ciples. Organic  laws  are  the  application  of  this 
theory.  The  principle  is  in  the  cliarter,  the  applica- 
tion in  the  organic  law. 

ORGANIC  REMAINS;  those  animal  and  vege- 
table substances  which  are  contained  in  rocky  strata, 
or  found  loose  in  the  earth.  The  study  of  them  has 
sometimes  been  denominated  oryctology.  Xenopha- 
nes,  more  than  400  years  before  Christ,  was  led  to 
the  belief  of  the  eternity  of  the  universe,  by  discover- 
ing the  remains  of  different  marine  animals  imbedded 
in  rocks  and  under  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hero- 
dotus ascertained  the  existence  of  fossil  shells  in  the 
mountains  of  Egypt,  and  was  thereby  induced  to  be- 
beve  tliat  the,  sea  must  have  once  covered  those 


pans.  In  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  mentioned  by  this 
author,  and  which  were  built  at  so  early  a  period 
that  no  satisfactory  accounts  could  be  derived  from 
tradition  concerning  them,  the  stones  were  found  to 

cularly  of  such  as  exist  no  longer  in  a  recent  state, 
and  differ  essentially  from  all  known  animals.  These 
by  Strabo,  who  saw  the  fragments  of 
lying  around  the  pyramids,  to  be  the 
petrified  remains  of  the  lentils  which  had  been  used 
for  food  by  the  workmen.  In  the  works  of  Pliny 
many  fossil  bodies  are  mentioned,  particularly  Uie 
bucardia,  resembling  an  ox's  heart,  but  which  was, 
doubtless,  a  cast  formed  rn  a  bivalve  shell ;  glosso- 
petra.  bearing  the  form  of  a  tongue,  and  supposed 
to  mil  from  the  moon  when  in  its  wane  ;  hammites, 
resembling  the  spawn  of  a  fish  ;  horns  of  amnion, 
resembling  in  form  the  ram's  horn  ;  lepidotes,  like 
the  scales  of  fishes  ;  meionites,  bearing  a  resem- 
blance to  the.  seeds  of  the  poppy;  brontia*.  looking 
like  the 'head  of  a  tortoise ;  spungites,  which 
bled  sponges ;  and  phycites,  sea  weeds  and 


Modern  investigations  have  brought  these  remains  to 
light,  as  existing  in  the  greatest  variety  of  forms,  in 
immense  quantity,  and  with  the  widest  possible  dis- 
tribution. Tiie  lowest  and  most  level  parts  of  the 
earth,  when  penetrated  to  a  very  great  depth,  exhibit 
strata  containing  innumerable  marine  productions. 
'  Similar  formations  compose  bills,  and  even  moun- 
l  tains,  in  which  the  shells  are  so  numerous  as  to  consti- 
)  tute  the  main  body  of  the  rock ;  and  they  are  often  in 
]  such  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  that  the  smallest 
of  them  retain  their  most  delicate  processes ;  even 
the  colours  which  decorated  their  external  surface  are 
found  nearly  in  their  original  beauty;  and,  in  innumer- 
able instances,  shells  have  been  discovered,  exhibiting 
all  those  tints  and  reflections,  which  are  common  to  the 
peariaceous  species.  Every  part  of  the  globe,  of  any 
considerable  extent,  presents  the  same  phenomenon ; 
and,  what  is  at  length  perfectly  established  respect- 
ing these  productions,  they  differ  in  specific,  and 
often  in  generic  resemblances,  from  the  shells  of  the 
present  day,  and  the  differences  between  the  extinct 
and  living  shells  increase  in  proportion  as  we  de- 
scend through  the  successive  series  of  deposits  that 
overspread  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

But  it  was  reserved  to  Cuvier,  the  greatest  of  com- 
parative anatomists,  to  throw  a  clear  light  over  these 
interesting  remains;  who,  by  much  time  and  high 
talent  devoted  to  the  investigation,  fully  illustrated 
their  organisation,  and  the  place  which  they  naturally 
occupied  in  the  scale  of  being.  That  great  adept,  on 
investigating  this  obscure  subject,  clearly  demonstrat- 
ed, that  from  the  character  ot  a  single  limb,  and  even 
a  too  ill  or  bone,  the  form,  proportions,  and  articulation 
of  the  other  bones,  and  stature  of  the  whole  animal, 
may  be  inferred.  This  general  law  holds  good  among 
existing  animals;  and  from  the  bones,  an  expert  ana* 
torn i st  may  not  only  decide  the  general  form  of  an 
entire  fossil  skeleton,  but  also  the  character  of  the 
muscles  by  which  it  was  invested,  and  by  which  every 
bone  was  moved ;  and  even  the  habits,  haunts,  food, 
and  general  mode  of  life  of  those  beings  which  existed 
on  the  earth's  surface  and  in  its  waters,  prior  to  the 
creation  of  man. 

*«  Concurrent  with  this  rapid  extension  of  our  know- 
ledge of  the  comparative  anatomy,''  says  Buckland, 
"  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  earth,  has  been 
the  attention  paid  to  fossil  conchology, — a  subject  of 
vast  importance  in  investigating  the  records  of  the 
changes  that  have  occurred  upon  our  globe," 

And  no  less  necessary  is  a  knowledge  of  the  plants 
and  vegetation  which  coexisted  with  these  ancient 
animals.  This  kingdom  of  nature  has,  however,  till 
lately,  been  greatly  neglected.  Brongniart  has  done 
much  towards  forwarding  this  interesting  topic  ;  and 
the  present  investigations  of  professor  Linley,  and 
other  expert  botanists,  are  likely  to  establish  correct 
data  respecting  fossil  vegetables.  Mr  William  Nicol 
of  Edinburgh,  has  lately  made  some  admirable  dis- 
coveries on  the  structure  of  fossil  trees,  of  which  he 
lms  produced  some  fine  sections,  and  by  comparing 
them  with  recent  woods,  has  completely  identified 

its  true  position  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  A  full 
account  of  these  discoveries  is  to  be  found  in  With- 
am's  work  on  The  internal  structure  of  Fossil 
Vegetables. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  present  century, 
very  great  progress  has  been  made  in  modern  geo- 
graphy, which  may  be  traced  to  the  more  precise 
knowledge  of  Organic  Remains  ;  for  we  find  certain 
families  of  animals  pervading  strata  of  every  age, 
and  possessing  the  same  generic  forms,  which  are  to 
be  found  among  existing  animals.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  families,  both  animal  and  vegetable, 
which  are  confined  to 
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whole  groups  of  these  hate  been  annihilated,  and 
have  been  replaced  by  others  bearing  widely  different 
characters ;  and  the  changes  of  genera  and  species 
are  still  more  frequent  Zoology  and  botany  have 
therefore  become  indispensable  studies  to  the  geolo- 
gist. Before  the  importance  of  organic  bodies  in 
discriminating  the  different  formations  was  appreci- 
ated, it  was  considered  that  a  knowledge  of  minera- 
logy was  sufficient ;  but  the  mineral  character  and 
composition  of  which  the  strata  of  the  earth's  surface 
are  composed,  very  inadequately  assist  us  in  our  in- 
vestigations, for  we  find  a  similar  succession  of  beds 
of  sandstone,  clay,  and  limestone,  irregularly  re- 
peated, not  only  in  different,  but  also  in  the  same 
formations.  Thus  the  same  formation,  which  con- 
stitutes the  argillaceous  deposits  of  the  London  clay  in 
England,  exhibits  at  Paris  the  sand  and  freestone,  of 
what  is  termed  the  cakairc  grossier;  whilst  the 
resemblance  of  their  organic  remains  proves  their 
deposition  to  have  been  of  the  same  epoch,  notwith- 
standing the  difference  in  the  character  of  their 
mineral  ingredients. 

«'  The  secrets  of  nature,  that  are  revealed  to  us 
by  the  history  of  Fossil  Organic  Remains,  form  per- 
haps the  most  striking  results  at  which  we  arrive 
from  the  study  of  geology.  It  must  appear  roost  in- 
credible to  those  who  have  not  minutely  attended  to 
natural  phenomena,  that  the  microscopic  examination 
of  a  mass  of  rude  and  lifeless  limestone,  should  often 
disclose  the  curious  fact,  that  large  proportions  of  its 
substance  have  once  formed  parts  of  living  bodies. 
It  is  surprising  to  consider,  that  the  walls  of  our 
bouses  are  sometimes  composed  of  little  else  than 
comminuted  shells,  that  were  once  the  domicile  of 
other  animals,  at  the  bottom  of  ancient  seas  and 
lakes." 

It  has  been  lately  ascertained  by  Mr  Ehrenberg, 
that  the  rock*  of  homogeneous  appearance,  which  are 
not  very  hard,  friable,  even  fissile,  entirely  formed 
of  s ilex,  and  which  are  known  by  the  name  of  Tri- 
poli, more  or  less  solid,  are  entirely  composed  of  the 
exuvias,  or  rather  of  the  perfectly  ascertained  skele- 
tons of  infusorial  animals  of  the  family  Bacillarut, 
and  of  the  genera,  Gomphonrma,  Synedra,  Uathnella, 
&c  Professor  Jameson  and  Mr  N icol  have  examined 
carefully,  characteristic  specimens  of  polishing  slate, 
and  found  in  them  numerous  remains  of  lacustrine 
infusoria,  thus  confirming  the  discovery  of  Ehrenlierg, 
in  so  far  as  applies  to  the  Polier-slate. 

We  may  inform  those  who  have  not  made  geology 
a  study,  Uiat  the  word  Formations  a  understood  to 
apply  to  certain  groups  of  strata  which  have  been 
associated  together  for  the  sake  of  ready  and  simple 
classification,  and  of  avoiding  the  perplexity  other- 
wise arising  from  their  numerous  subordinate  beds. 
But  for  this  comprehensive  arrangement,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  distinguish,  with  sufficient  precision,  the 
separate  members  of  the  secondary  strata.  As  each 
formation  is  in  general  made  up  of  several  members, 
so  also  the  latter  are  composed  of  an  infiuite  number 
of  beds  ;  and  those  beds,  again,  of  innumerable  finer 
lamina ;  but  the  whole  series  being  found  to  possess 
some  common  character,  some  obvious  relations,  or 
some  general  similarity  in  organic  accompaniments, 
or  circumstances  of  position,  they  are  appropriately 
classed  under  one  common  denomination. 

It  is  in  strata  of  the  Transition  series  that  the  first 
remains  of  organised  beings  begin  to  be  found,  but 
these  are  of  the  most  simple  construction  in  their 
[•arts,  especially  in  the  inferior  regions  of  this  scries. 
Hut  we  find  in  them  the  remains  of  the  four  estab- 
lished divisions  of  the  animal  kingdom;  vis.  Icrtt- 
hrata,  Moilutai.  .  Iriiculaia,  and  lladiata  ;  thus  prov- 
ing these  great  divisions  of  animals  to  have  been 
coeval  with  the  beginning  of  organic  life  on  Urn 


globe.  But  the  highest  degree  of  vertebral  animals, 
which  have  yet  been  found  in  the  series,  is  fishes. 

In  the  Srconoarv  strata,  the  only  terrestrial 
animals  which  have  yet  been  ascertained,  are  some 
small  marsupial  quadrupeds  allied  to  the  opossums ; 
these  are  sparingfy  to  be  met  with  in  the  oolite  for- 
mation at  Stonefield,  near  Oxford.  Besides  these, 
Curier  discovered  two  other  small  species  in  the 
gypsum  of  the  Tertiary  formations  of  the  Pans  ba- 
sin, thus  proving  that  animals  of  this  order  were,  con- 
trary to  what  was  supposed,  in  reality  antecedent  to 
all  other  mammifera  on  our  globe. 

The  secondary  strata  present  us  with  a  series  of 
Saurian  reptiles,  principally  of  a  gigantic  use ;  many 
of  them  marine ;  others  were  amphibious,  while  a 
third  series  were  terrestrial,  occupying  savannas  and 
jungles. 

In  the  Tertiary  series  we  find  that  the  fossil  re- 
mains, of  both  animals  and  vegetables,  are  much 
more  numerous,  and  greatly  more  perfect  in  their 
organization,  and  bring  us  down,  by  a  natural  transi- 
tion, to  those  of  our  own  times.  Cuvier  and  Brontj- 
niart  were  the  first  who  made  us  acquainted  with  that 
important  portion  of  the  tertiary  series,  which  form 
the  deposits  above  the  chalk  at  Montmartre,  near 
Paris.  This  at  first  was  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to 
that  locality,  but  which  biter  investigations  have 
proved  to  stretch  extensively  over  the  whole  of  our 
globe,  and  presenting  us  with  incontestable  evidence, 
of  not  less  than  four  distinct  periods  of  succession, 
indicated  by  changes  in  the  nature  of  the  organic 
remains  imbedded  in  those  strata.  Every  one  of 
these  periods  evinces  an  increasing  provision  for  the 
spread  of  animal  existence,  from  the  immense  quanti- 
ties of  bones  and  shells  found  in  the  strata  of  these 
epochs. 

Desliayes  and  Lyell  have  considered  it  necessary 
to  institute  four  divisions  of  the  formations  of  the 
tertiary  series.  The  first  of  which  they  term  the 
Eocrnb,  signifying  the  daunt  of  the  existing  state  of 
animal  creation.  The  London  clay  and  ca  lea  ire 
grossier  of  Paris  are  examples  of  the  older  tertiary 
formations,  and  contain  but  a  very  few  species  of 
shells,  of  which  we  have  living  examples.  The 
second  appellation  is  the  Miocknk,  in  which  are  in- 
cluded formations  of  strata  containing  shells,  the  minor 
proportion  of  which  consists  of  recent  species:  for 
example,  the  shells  of  Vienna,  Turin,  and  Bourdenux. 
The  third  and  fourth  are  the  older  and  newer  Pi  to- 
cknr,  which,  taken  in  conjunction,  contain  shells, 
nearly  the  whole  of  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  a 
recent  condition,  but  more  abundantly  in  those  of  the 
newer  Pliocene ;  iu  this  division  are  the  later  forma- 
tions of  Sicily,  Tuscany,  and  Ischia  ;  while  the  sub- 
apennine  marine  formations,  and  English  crag,  are  in- 
cluded in  the  older  Pliocene.  These  we  have  enu- 
merated under  their  proper  head.  Alternating  with 
these  four  great  marine  formations,  there  intervenes 
a  fourfold  series  of  strata,  containing  shells  which 
must  have  inhabited  fresh  water,  associated  with 
numerous  bones  of  terrestrial  and  aquatic  mammalia. 
The  construction  of  these  bones  and  form  of  tiie 
shells  clearly  indicate,  that  their  functions,  in  a  liv- 
ing state,  must  have  been  exercised  in  a  manner 
similar  to  those  now  existing. 

Having  thus  given  a  brief  review  of  the  progress 
of  discovery  in  Fossil  Organic  Remains,  we  shall  now 
discu«s  the  subject  in  a  systematic  form,  following 
the  descending  scale  of  being,  as  in  our  other  treatises. 

Many  species  of  animals  have  existed  on  our  globe 
of  which  we  have  now  living  examples.  Many  con- 
troversies have  arisen,  whether  species  have  existe1 
since  the  first  formation  of  animals,  or  whether  the. 
were  more  simply  formed  at  first,  and  have  gradually 
improved  by  reproduction,  and  assumed  more  enlarged 
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perfect  forms,  with  new  specific  distinc- 
tions ;  we  look  upon  the  last  theory  as  absurd,  and 
with  Mr  Lyell,  we  are  distinctly  of  opinion,  "  that 
species  have  a  real  existence  in  nature,  and  that  each 
was  endowed,  at  the  time  of  its  creation,  with  the 
attributes  and  organisation  by  which  it  is  now  dis- 
tinguished," whether  in  a  fossil  or  recent  state  ;  and 
M.  de  la  Becbe  says,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
many  plants  can  adapt  themselves  to  altered  condi- 
tions, and  many  animals  accommodate  themselves  to 
different  climates  ;  but  when  we  view  the  subject 
generally,  and  allow  full  importance  to  numerous 
exceptions,  terrestrial  plants  and  animals  seem  in- 
tended to  fill  the  situations  they  occupy,  as  these  were 
fitted  for  them;  they  appear  created  as  the  conditions 
arose,  the  latter  not  causing  a  modification  in  previ- 
ously existing  forms  productive  of  new  species." 

Although  the  whole  species  of  Fossil  Organic  Re- 
mains, which  have  been  found  in  the  older  forma- 
tions, are  specifically  distinct  from  existing  indivi- 
duals, yet  none  of  their  characters  are  such  as  to 
require  the  institution  of  a  new  class  for  their  recep- 
tion ;  for  although  many  of  them  differ  in  their  ge- 
:  distinctions,  yet  the  same  general  plan  of  struc 


ORDER  IV—  INSECTIVORA. 
Family  1!.— Camivou. 


which, 
created. 


to  have  been  at  first 


CLASS  I. 

FOSSIL  MAMMALIA. 

ORDER  I.— BIMANA,  MAN. 

We  bear  t"  rrfi-r  to  the  characters  of  this  class  and  its  orders, 
jr.de  r  the  article  Mammalia. 

la  aU  the  format  >•>&«,  there  has  not  been  a  stogie  ease  dis- 
rovered  of  the  remains  of  the  human  rare;  and  we  most  there- 
fore conclude,  that  the  unmerons  examples  which  we  have  of 
annual  remains  In  the  earth's  strata,  belong  to  races  of  beings 
which  exited  ami  died  before  the  creation  of  man. 

7  here  is  one  example  of  the  remains  of  man  being  found 
imbedded  in  a  rock,  which,  lioweTer,  is  no  proof  against  the 
fact  are  hare  just  <tated.  There  is  a  number  of  scattered  human 
booes  which  were  detected  in  a  limestone  rock,  on  the  shore  of 
the  wland  of  Guadaloupe.  But  we  have  no  reason  for  supposing 
these  bones  to  be  of  nigh  antiquity,  because  the  rock  in  which 
User  occurred  is  composed  of  consolidated  sand,  and  contains 
•hells  of  species  now  inhabiting  the  surrounding  *ea  arid  land, 
as  well  as  fragments  of  pottery,  arrows,  and  hatchets  of  stone. 
An  entire  skeleton  was  found  at  one  spot,  which  is  now  pre- 
serve in  the  British  museum.  This  was  laid  out  in  the  usual 
poution  of  burial  ;  and  another  was  found  In  the  softer  sand- 
stone, and  appeared  to  have  been  buried  in  the  sitting  posture, 
customary  among  the  Cart  be.  The  bodies  thus  differently  in- 
may  hare  belonged  to  two  different  tribes.  General 
f  also  explains  the  occurrence  of  the  scattered  bones,  by 


reference  to  a  tradition  of  a  hatUe  and  massacre  on  this  spot,  of 
a  tribe  of  Gallibis  by  the  taribs,  about  the  year  I'.IO.  These 
scattered  bones  of  the  massacred  Gallibis  were  probably  covered, 
by  the  action  of  the  sea,  with  sand,  which  soon  after  became 
coo  verted  into  solid  stone.  Examples  of  stone  of  this  kind 
being  formed  in  a  very  few  years,  are  very  frequent.  On  the 
we-t  coast  of  Ireland,  near  Ki  lenny  harbour,  a  sand  bank,  which 
is  surrounded  by  the  sea  at  high  water,  is  at  this  time  employed 
by  ttw  natives  as  a  place  of  interment. 

There  have  also  been  found  in  caverns  In  the  vicinity  of  Liege, 
various  booes  of  the  human  species,  supposed  by  some  to  hare 
t-li>n<rd  to  Individuals  whose  existence  was  coeval  with  the 
tones  of  other  mammalia,  discovered  in  the  same  localitv. 
Toeee  human  bones,  however,  have  been  seen,  and  carefully 
examined,  by  professor  Burkland.  and  he  is  distinctly  r>f  opinion 
that  they  do  not  belong  to  a  date  by  any  means  so  ancient  as 
•  of  the  quadrupeds.  Associated  with  these  human  bone* 
lint  knives,  as  well  as  other  implements  of 
it,  which  must  have  been  left  there  by  uncivilized 
have  Inhabited  the  caverns.  The  human  bones, 
»,  are  In  a  much  better  state  of  preservation  than  the 
remains.  We  may,  therefore,  safely  affirm,  ths" 
has  nut  yet  bees  discovered  in  a  true  fossil  state. 

ORDER  II.— QUADRIMANA,  APES  AND 
MONKEYS. 


Not  a  single  species  of 
found  in  a  fossil  state. 

ORDER  HT. — CARNASSIERS,  BATS,  &c. 
LaU  have  beea.fuaud  in  th?  ?yjwum  of  the  Paris  basin. 


climates  of  America;  a  racoon  and  rennet.  All  these  have 
also  been  detected  in  the  gypsum  of  Paris. 

In  the  rave  at  Kirkdale,  professor  Burkland  discovered  the 
bones  of  hyaenas,  tigers,  ana  bears.  All  the  bone*  and  teeth  cf 
these  fossil  animals  differ  materially  from  the  existing  races. 
We  have  given  examples  of  some  of  these.  In  plate  6s,  tig.  1, 
is  the  hindmost  grinder  of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  bear,  fig.  2  the 
foremost  upper  grinder,  flg.  3  the  hindmost  grinder  of  the  lower 
jaw,  tig.  4  the  middle  upper  grinder,  and  fig.  5  the  foremost 
lower  one.  Fig.  7  the  lower  jaw  of  the  hya-na.  This  species 
must  have  been  very  numerous,  for  It  is  found  not  only  in  the 
caverns,  but  also  in  the  alluvial  strata,  associated  with  bones  sf 
extinct  elephants.  A  species  of  hya-na,  now  extinct,  mnst  also 
have  existed  in  different  parts  of  Germany,  as  bones  of  it  hava 
been  found  in  the  cave  of  Gaylenreutb,  in  the  sand  hills  near 
Ek-hstadt,  and  also  In  Baumann's  Hohte,  and  in  other  spots,  a* 
well  as  in  France.  Fig.  30  is  another  fossil  tooth  of  the  hyiena, 
probably  of  a  different  specie*  from  those  figured  above.  Fig. 
28  is  the  molar  tooth  of  a  wolf,  fig.  31  is  the  tusk  of  a  fox,  and  fig. 
92  Is  the  great  molar  tooth  of  the  same;  fig.  2i»  is  the  mnlar  tooth 
of  a  tiger.  The  supposed  antediluvian  fissure*  of  rocks,  chiefly 
in  the  mountain  limestone,  red  sand-stone,  and  oolite,  are  the 
principal  receptacle*  where  these  remains  are  found. 

ORDER  V. — MARSUPIALIA,  OPOSSUMS,  &c. 

A  small  opossum ,  nearly  allied  to  the  existing  North  Ameri- 
can species,  has  been  detected  in  the  gypsotn  of  Paris.  The 


ORDER  VI.— RODENTIA,  BEAVERS,  &c. 

Animal*  of  this  order  have  been  ascertained  in  the  Pliocene 
series,  as  well  as  in  the  preceding  period.  PI.  65,  fig.  33,  the 
molar  teeth  of  a  rabbit ;  fig.  34  the  molar  tooth  of  a  water-rat ; 
and  fig.  35,  the  incisors  of  the  same. 

ORDER  VII. — EDENTATA. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  animals  of  this  order  is  the  great 
Megathurinra  (M.  Cuvieri)  pi.  65,  fig.  6.    See  " 
650,  and  Megathu 


ORDER  VIII.— PACIIYDERMATA. 

In  the  Caleaire  Grossier  of  Paris,  there  are  some  example* 
of  the  occurrence  of  the  remains  of  Paheotherinm ;  bat,  in  the 
first  groat  fresh  water  formations  of  the  Eocene  period,  there 
have  been  discovered  nearly  fifty  extinct  species  or  mammalia, 
most  of  which  belong  to  the  Pachydermata,  and  are  of  the  or- 
ders Palieotherium,  Anoplotherium,  Lophiodon,  Anthracothe- 
num.  Cheroptomua.  and  Adopis.  PI.  65,  fig.  38.  The  little 
I'al.eotherium,  pi.  Go,  fig.  12,  exhibit*  the  outer  surface  of  the 
fourth  molar  tooth  of  the  lower  jaw  of  the  Palirotherium;  fig. 
13  the  inner  surface.  PI.  52,  fig.  43,  the  greater  Anoplotherium, 
a*  it  is  supposed  to  have  been  with  its  muscles ;  and  pi.  65.  fig. 
20,  represents  the  skeleton  of  the  common  species  {A.  Com- 
mune); fig.  10  the  antepenultimate  lower  grinder  of  the  Ano- 
plotherium ;  fig.  1 1  the  grinder  which  stands  before  the  fore- 
going. We  have  given  the  generic  characters  of  these  In  Mam- 
malia, page  C51. 

GENUS  LOPHIODON. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  are  nearly  allied  to  the  tapier  and 

rhinoceros,  and  in  some  point*  to  the  hippopotamus,  and  are 
nearly  connected  with  the  Palaeotheriam  and  Anoplotherium. 


GENUS  ANTHRACOTHERICM. 

These  animals  are  so  designated,  from  having  been  first  met 
with  in  the  Tertiary  coal,  or  lignite  of  Cadibona,  In  Liiruria. 
Some  of  the  species  approximate  closely  to  the  hog,  and  others 
are  nearly  allied  to  th*  hippopotamus. 

GENUS  CHEROPTOMUS. 


This  animal  was  most  nearly  connected  with  the  hogs,  and 
somewhat  approaching  to  the  Babtroussa,  forming  a  connecting 
link  betweeu  the  Anoplotheriura  and  Peccary,  the  DicotgUt  o7 
Caviar, 

GENUS  ADOPIS. 

This  animal  must  have  been  formed  nearly  like  the  hedgehog, 
but  thrice  the  siz-  of  that  creature,  and  appears  to  have 
the  conertin?  link  between  the  r/achydermata  and  the  Ii 
tivorous  Caruivoro. 

GENUS  MASTODON. 
See  Mammalia  tad  Mastodon.   PI.  52,  fig.  4*. 
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OENTJS  ELEPHAS. 

See  Mammalia  and  Eepbant.  PI.  65,  Ag.  27.  The  remains 
nf  fo.~il  elephants  were  found  iu  the  cave  at  Kirk  dale,  by 
Buckliuvd ;  but  probably  of  a  different  »pecie»  from  that  which 
we  have  represented.  It  la  on  the  confines  of  the  icy  i«a 
that  we  in i mi  frequently  meet  with  the  remain*  of  those  stu- 
pendous animals.  Indeed,  from  tbe  mountains  by  which  Asia 
!■  bounded,  to  the  ft  oxen  aborea  of  the  ocean,  all  Siberia  is 
filled  with  lramen»e  bone*.  Pallas  tells  as,  that  on  the  banks, 
or  in  the  beds  of  every  river  In  Asiatic  Russia,  from  Tana  is  to 
the  promontory  of  Trhtttchls,  there  are  to  be  foatid  the  bones 
of  elephants.  An  entire  elephant  was  found  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  Alaseia,  which  Bows  Into  th»  icy  am.  It  waa  to  an 
upright  postare,  nearly  entire,  with  iU  muscles  i- 
preservatioo,  and  covered  by  its  skiu,  and  to  whirh 
hairs  were  still  attached.  So  late  as  the  year  17U»,  a  Tnngonse 
tVoVrmau,  noticed  on  the  borders  of  the  Icy  sea,  near  the  outlet 
of  the  river  Lena,  in  the  midat  of  fragments  of  ice,  a  fossil 
elephant,  but  so  much  enveloped,  that  he  could  neither  ascer- 
tain what  it  waa,  nor  disengage  it.  Next  year  it  wa»  partially 
visible ;  and  towards  the  end  of  the  following  summer  the 
whole  aide,  and  one  of  the  tusk*  were  disengaged  ;  and,  on  the 
fifth  summer,  the  animal  was  thrown  upon  a  sand  bank,  and  he 
cut  ofl  its  tusks,  and  sold  them  fur  flftv  ruble-.  The  flesh  of  the 
»  still  fresh,  and  waa  eaten  by  the  dogs  of  the  Yakoota 
east*.  Such  was  its  >tate  of  preservation,  that  the 
oil  of  the  eye  was  distinctly-  visible.  The  neck  was  pro. 
Jed  with  a  king  mane,  and  the  akin  was  covered  with  black 
hairs,  and  a  reddish  wool.  The  bristlos  and  hair  weighed  up- 
wards of  thirty  pounds.  The  tusks  were  more  than  nine  feet 
l.nig,  and  the  head,  independent  ol  them,  weighed  upwards  of 
four  hundred  pound*.  It  was  a  mala  animal.  The  akeleton 
complete  was  collected  hy  Mr  Adams,  and  sold  to  the  emperor 
Alexander  for  eight  thousand  ruble*.  Wa  have  represented 
u  auimal  at  flg.  *7. 


This,  the  most  gigantic  of  all  terrestrial  mammalia,  form*  an  In- 
termediate link  bet*  een  the  tapierand  maatodou.  Theslrueturea 
of  the  molar  teeth  of  this  getin*  are  most  nearly  allied  to  those 
of  the  tap  er.  with  two  very  large  tasks  situate  at  the  anterior 
extremity  of  the  lower  Jaw,  and  curved  downwards  like  then* 
of  the  upper  jaw  of  the  walrus,  presenting  a  deviation  from 
those  of  all  other  quadrupeds.  The  only  use  to  which  these 
tusks  c»uld  have  been  applied,  seems  to  have  been  to  enable 
them  to  rake  op  from  the  bottom  large  aquatic  plants ;  as  it  is 
probable  that  th  s  was  a  strictly  herbivorous  animal,  and  that  it 
was  amphibious,  and  lived  in  fresh  water  lake*.  It  would  be 
dilhcult  lo  imagine  how  a  terrestrial  niiimal  could  sustain  its 
bead  In  walking,  with  two  such  enormous  tusks ;  and  it  is  still 
more  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw 
Could  support  such  a  weight.  But  by  supposing  In  an  aquatic 
amphibious  animal,  we  ran  easily  se*  that  this  weight  would  be 
supported  by  the  den>ity  of  the  medium.  Buckland  says  these 
tusks  "  may  also  have  been  applied  with  mechanical  advantage 
to  hook  on  the  head  of  the  animal  to  the  bank,  with  Use  nos- 
trils sustained  xlsove  the  water,  so  as  to  breathe  securely  during 
sleep,  whilst  the  body  remained  floating,  at  perfect  esse,  be. 
Death  the  surface.  The  animal  might  thus  repose  moored  to 
the  margin  of  a  lake  or  river,  without  the  least  exertion,  the 
w«!ght  of  the  head  and  body  tending  te  Ax  and  keep  the  tusk, 
fast  anchored  in  the  substance  of  the  bank;  as  the  weight  of 
the  body  of  a  sleeping  bird  keeps  the  claws  clasped  firm 


perfect.  Itwas  dug  up  in  the  parish  of  Kirk  Ralaff.  Isle  at  Mam. 

and  secured  for  the  university  by  the  late  duke  of  Atboll.  It 
waa  foond  imbedded  in  loose  „hell-m*rl,  associated  wit*  nu- 
merous route  and  branches  of  tree*.  Over  the  mar)  araa  a  best 
of  sand;  above  the  sand  a  stratum  of  peat,  principally  cosn- 
posed  ol  tuiall  brauclics  and  decayed  leaves  ;  and  on  the  surface 
of  all  the  common  alluvial  soil  of  The  country.    Its  »iu»  li 


greatlv  superior  to  the  existing  elk  of  America  aa>d  Aata. 
following  are  its  ttimeatious  ;— 

Ft, 

llricat  to  the  Hp  of  the  flrsl  dorrsl  vertrbrs.  which  It  tbe 

buhrii  sniai  of  Ms  mask.   ....  I 
llrWfal  «o  the  aatrrior  su»*rior  ancle  of  the  aes|uls. 


I  v 


t 


around  Its  perch 

The  gigantic  Dinotheriura  ( I),  pig  antrum )  was  the  largest 
quadruped  whirh  has  been  known  to  exist ;  measuring  the 
great  length  of  eighteen  feet.  Ihe  structure  of  its  shoulder 
blade,  or  scapula,  which.  In  form,  la  very  like  that  of  the  mole, 
seems  to  indicate  that  the  fore  leg  waa  adapted  to  co-operate 
With  its  enormous  tusks,  in  digiring  large  vegetables  from  the 


OENUS  RHINOCEROS. 

Tbe  number  of  bones  of  the  rhtoontroa,  which  have  been 
discovered  in  Oermany,  Siberia,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  i* 
very  considerable  An  entire  animal  of  the  fossil  species,  which 
differs  material!*  from  any  of  those  still  existing,  still  retaining 

i  ire  tile 


very  constaeraoie  An  enure  animm  «i  inrmsw  iptw»,oiiiri 
differs  material!,  from  any  of  those  ►till  existing,  still  mtainiiu 
it.  skin,  fat,  and  muscles,  was  dog  up  near  the  Wilbout.  on  th 
east  of  Niberia,  fj^m  under  a  hill,  which  is  covered  with  Ice  th, 


GENUS  EQUUS. 


The 


Is  one  ofl 


ORDER  IX.—RUMINANTIA. 

We  find  animals  of  this  order  in  almost  all  i 
Oxen  and  deer  are  not  unfreqneut. 

GENUS  CERVUS. 

The  most  remarkable  animal  of  this  genus,  whirh  has  been 
,  is  the  elk  of  tha  Isle  of  Man.  which  U 
A  fine  specimen  nf  this  gigantic 


rinhili  rib.       .....  . 

Lateral  or  boria  rattl  dlatnMer  of  lac  tbaral  at  Q>«  wkImi 
tWt  I*.  aHhS  drnstb  rib  


:  :  Z 


CLASS  If. — BIRDS. 


The  f*«*dl  remains  of  birds  are  very  I 
the  secondary  series,  all  that  have  yet 
scattered  bones  of  a  wader,  discovered  by  Mr  Mantel)  in  the 
fresh  water  formation  of  Til  gate  forest.  Besides  thews,  eigh; 
or  nine  other-  have  been  enumerated,  belonging  to  the  genera . 
falco,  ( biusard)  owL  quail,  woodcock,  sea-lark.  (TringVl  cur- 
lew, and  pelican.  In  the  new  red  as  nd  stone  of  the  valley  ml 
Connecticut,  professor  Hitchcock  has  discovered  tbe  impression* 
of  the  footsteps  of  birds,  which  he  refers  te  at  least  seven  sbf- 
ferrnt  specie*,  all  of  which  appear  to  have  been  waders  svtUi 
very  long  legs,  and  of  variout^size*,^  from  that  of  «  , ripe  t., 

Hons  of  Conrnun  and  Auvergoe,  some  Instances  have  isrcurrs*; 

of  eggs  being  preserved 


So  imperfect  are  all  tha  other  fragment*  of  birds, 
minute  detail  of  them  would  be  quite  unsatisfactory . 

CLASS  III.— REPTILES. 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  animal  existence,  reptile*  mm  to 
have  been  created  of  dimensions  much  greater  than  those  which 
now  exist.  They  were,  besides,  much  more  numerous  in  pro- 
portion, than  at  present. 

Several  reptiles  of  the  litard  tribe,  very  much  like  tbe  large 
monitor,  m.vV  existing  in  the  torrid  zone,  are  found  inth-Mu. 

of  genera  now  m  known.  The  Alpine  limestone  of  German) 
and  Lorraine  hits  produced  skeletons  of  a  large  *—>  tortoise, 
whose  sheila  might  be  from  tlx  to  eight  feet  in  length.  The 
lchtktftuaurut  (discovered  hy  Sir  E.  Home),  of  the  reptile  fa- 
mily, has  a  band  like  the  livard,  armed  with  conical  and  pointed 
teeth,  en  or  i  nous  eyes,  a  spine  composed  of  flattened  rertebrsr, 
slender  ribs,  and  four  limbs,  of  which  the  femora  and  humeri 
arc  short  and  thick.  Thia  extraordinary  animal,  of  which  four 
afseciea  have  been  discovered,  and  of  which  the  largest  i*  tsvenry 
feet  long,  is  found  Imbedded  In  the  oolitic  and  lias  limestones 
The  PUnotaunu,  pi.  65.  lig.  44.  discovered  by  Mr  Conybtxsf*. 
and  which  belongs  to  the  same  formation,  is  still  more  g-igisntu- 
to  sirs.  It  has  similar  limbs,  but  more  elongated  and  flexible 
Irs  shoulder  and  pelvis  are  stronger,  its  vertebra-  more  manasi- 
lated  to  those  of  li  sards,  but  distinguished  from  all  ovij 
arid 


and  viviparous  quadruped,  by  a  *l»nder  1 
body,  rising  from  the  trunk  like  the  bod; 
terminated  by  a  very  small  bead.   Of  this 


Ave  species  are  already  known.  They  were  discovered  in  lag 
land,  and  have  since  been  found  to  France  and  Germany.  Still 
another  very  remarkable  genus  nf  reptiles,  found  in  the  oolnv 
and  the  higher  sands,  is  called  the  itefmletimrm,  for,  with  the 
shape  of  lixards,  and  particularly  of  the  a»onitora.  of  which  1> 
has  the  rutting  and  Indented  teeth,  it  exceeded  aevenlv  feet  it. 
length.  It  was  discovered  in  England  by  Mr  Bock  laid.  aaJ 
been  found  in  France  and  Gentian y. 


remarkable  animal  found  to  the  shay  limestones  it  the  flying 
lirard.— a  reptile  with  a  very  short  tail,  a  long  body,  a  a*  utile 
greatly  extended,  and  armed  with  sharp  teeth,  sssnporsxi  ou 
high  legs,  the  anterior  extremity  having  <me  excessively  long 
claw,  which  i*  imagined  to  have  given  sHppovt  to  a  membraa* 
for  sustaining  it  in  the  air,  together  with  four  other  tees  «f 
ordinary  site,  terminated  by  hooked  claws  Three  sstecwti  *>l 
this  extraordinary  gen  as  have  been  found,  all  of ' 
small  The  Afr-rJi/rws.  found  to  the  rhalk  mountain  of  SI  I 
near  Maeatrlcht,  is  upwards  of  twentv-flvv  hset  to  length.  Its 
jaws  are  armed  with  very  strong  teeth,  and  its  palate  is  fur- 
nished with  teeth  also,  ft  has  more  than  ID)  veru-hrv  la  its 
■pine,  one  of  which  we  have  r*  prevented,  pi.  fi\  flg.  1!» ;  an*  in 
tail  is  high  and  broad,  and  must  have  formed  a  large  vertx-sl 
t>ar.  Scarcely  less  remarkable  are  the  organic  remains  found 
by  the  celebrated  Cuvter  to  the  gypsum  quarries  about  Paris. 
They  belong  lo  several  families,  tome  of  which  reusable  the 
other,  the  rhinoceros,  others  the  otter,  though 
the  wild  boar.    Beatdes  the  par  b>  derm  at*,  tha 

ot  bird*,  ci  i 


ORDER  IL-SAURIA. 

of  Saurian  reptile*  occupied  the 
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ORGANIC  REMAINS. 


formation  of  the  secondary  series  of  strata,  which  may,  with 
proprWy,  he  denominated  the  age  nf  Itepttlet.  Of  th.--.- 
ng-aatic  rare*.  then  tit*  dominant  rliuu  of  animal- .  not  a  tingle 
•ffw  now  inhabits  our  earth  in  a  li  vu..  state.  Thoy  mm  to 
have  been  the  moat  formidable  inhabitants  both  of  land  and 

i pari*. m  i.l  the  fossil  lmd«, 


water    The  living 


.me  of 

ertebrxe  rrtrmk 


ver 


Ithb 

'  Uiom  of  Ashes.  These  animals  wen 
ry  strocture,  and  combinations  of 
form,  which  are  not  now  to  he  met  with  concentrated  in  one 
individual.  For  example,  we  And  in  one  specie*  the  scoot 
at  a  porpoise,  the  teeth  of  a  crocodile,  the  head  of  a  lizard,  the 
rertebrw  of  a  Hah,  the  sternum  or  collar-bone  of  an  Ornitho- 
rrnchus-  and  the  paddle-  like  Ana  of  a  whale,  four  In  number. 
Trse  tail  w»«  long  and  powerful.  There  must  hare  existed 
*t«  >t  eight  species,  all  pretty  nearly  alike.  We  hare  repr*. 
tented  the  common  species,  Ichthyntnu rue  communis,  pi.  61,  Ag. 
C9.  The  generic  characters  are,  head  long,  wedge-shaped ; 
orbits  eery  large;  wejtrils  placed  near  the  anterior  angle  of  the 
eye  ;  teeth  conical,  very  numerous.  Sometimes  to  tlie  extent  of 
IX},  ranged  In  a  continuous  furrow ;  jaws  much  elongated  and 
pt> Meeting  into  beaks,  and  composed  of  numerous  thiu  plates; 
vertebral  column  consisting  of  upwards  of  100  joints ;  ribs 
■  r.  moet  of  them  bifurcated  at  top ;  " 
i  of  whales. 


GENUS  FLESIOSAURUS. 

M»  1 1  -hort,  -omew  h.it  oblong,  obtuse;  ne,  k  extremely  long-, 
consisting  of  about  thirty-three  vertebrre;  b,idv  elongated;  tail 
■Wt ;  nostrib  small,  placed  near  the  anterior  angle  of  the  eye: 
Ireth  numerous,  and  lodge  in  small  alveoli ;  ribs  composed  of 
two  part-,  the  one  vertebral  and  the  other  ventral,  the  ver- 
tebral column  consisting  of  ubont  ninety  Joints.  See  I'U-tu.Kiu- 
rue  fiv4eehi*deiru*,  pi.  65,  Ag,  41. 

Perhaps  there  has  been  no  animal  created  of  a  more  extraor- 
dinary form  than  this.  In  the  length  of  neck  it  far  exceeds 
ev«n  the  l-«ure*t  necked  lords.  It  Is  In  this  species  Ave  times 
fit*  length  of  it*  head :  the  trunk  of  the  body  four  times  the 
tl...  head,  a-,-1  the  tail  three  tin,,—,  w  brie  the  head 
r  a  thirtieth  part  of  the  whole  body.  From  the 
ology  of  the  animal,  Mr  Conyhean-  says,  that  it  was 
is  evident  from  the  form  of  its  paddles ;  that  it  was 
marine,  is  aJmiet  equally  so,  from  the  remains  with  which  it  ia 
universally  associated  ;  that  it  may  have  occasionally  visited 
the  shore,  the  resemblance  of  its  extremities  to  those  of  the 


turtle,  may  lead  us  to  conjecture ;  its  million,  however,  must 
has.  -  been  very  awkward  on  land  ;  its  long  neck  mo»t  have  im- 
peded its  progress  through  the  water,  presenting  a  striking 


i  the  organisation  which  so  admirably  fits  the  Irhthyo 
moras  to  cut  through  the  waves.  May  it  not,  therefore,  he 
nil'  'i.i-->l,  mre,  in  add  tmn  to  these  circumstances,  it-  re « j>i - 
ration  avtst  have  required  frequent  access  of  air.)  that  it  swam 
■pan,  or  near  the  surface ;  arching  bark  its  long  neck  like  the 
tsrao.  and  occasionally  darting  it  down  at  the  rt  h  whirh  hap- 
pened     float  wtthin  its  reach.    It  may.  perhaps,  have  lurked 

and^-inT^ta  n^'sUi'X 

tideraMe  depth,  may  have  found  a  secure  retreat  from  the  as- 
aautta  of  dangerous  enemies ;  while  the  length  and  flexibility 
of  ita  neck  may  have  compensated  for  the  want  of  strength  in 
its  jaws,  and  ita  incapacity  for  swift  motion  through  the  water, 
by  the  suddenness  and  agility  of  the  attack  which  they  enabled 
1  fitted  for  its  prey. 

GENUS  MOS  ASA  CHITS, 


'  form  of  the  head  and  teeth  are  nearly  allied  to  those  of 
itor*.  The  teeth  are  Axed  on  the  spheroid  bone,  and 
i  ia  the  roof  of  the  month,  acting  as  barbs  to  prevent 
Tar  escape  of  their  prey;  the  verubne,  133  in  number,  are  con- 
eaee  in  front  and  convex  behind ;  the  tail  flattened  on  each 
•see,  but  high  and  deep  in  a  vertical  position ;  there  art  four 
large  saddles,  like  those  nf  a  whale. 

The  JafseeiaxsnM  ha*  evidently  been  entirely  an  aquatic  am  - 
mat .  It  has  been  known  by  the  name  of  the  great  animal  of 
Mae«trwht.  as  it  was  found  near  that  city,  in  the  calcareous 
•Tee-stone,  which  forms  the  most  recent  deposit  of  the  creta- 
r  n  formation.      !>•  .on-  of  til:-  aoimal  have   lately  bee:. 


by  Mr  Mantell,  m  the  upper  chalk,  near  Lewes,  and  by 
"ton.  In  the  irreen  sand  of  Virginia.   The  length  of  this 
i  is  ahoot  twenty- five  feat;  white  none  of  the  living 
allied, 


nt  is 


GENUS  CROCODtLUS. 

i  have  been  many  species  of  this  genua  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  and  these  are  easily  recognised.  1  hey  are  imbedded  in  a 
great  number  of  strata,  both  ia  the  middle  geological  ages,  and 
in  the  gypsum  of  Montmartre,  near  Fans;  and  also  in  the  lime- 
stone at  (  sen,  Ag.  pi.  65,  besides  the  blue  calcareous  marl. 
Hornflcnr,  of  w  hu  h  we  have  given  a  representation  at  Ag. 
It  b  unnecessary  to  enter  particularly  into  the  characters  of 
se  fssail  species,  we  shall  therefore  content  ourselves  with  a 

iln  plate  65.   One  of  the 


most  remarkable  of  the  genua  is  the  Crocodilus  Priscua  of  Sojm- 

meriog.pl.  45,  Ag.  36.  This  animal  was  discovered  In  a  lime- 
stone of  a  irreyt-sh  white,  which  abouuda  in  ammonites,  and 
also  furnishes  enormous  frige  stones.  It  was  in  the  celebrated 
quarry  of  Solenhoffen,  in  the  valley  of  the  Alt 
l>e low  Pappenheim,  that  this  fossil  was  found. 


SUB-GENUS  GBOSAURCS. 


This  is  another  < 


which 


tab- germs  of  large  i 

The  remarkable  animal,  of  which  we  have  giveo  a  re- 
presentation of  lis  cranium,  plate  85,  Ag.  21,  and  a  single  tooth, 
Ag.  «;  three  vertebne,  ftrr.  lO,  and  a  nb,  Ag.  24,  was  found  hi 
of  atfttsh  MeaJ«n^rdt' «"»  '««-t  deep,  enveloped  In  a  bed 

GENUS  PTERODACTYLS. 

The  Fteroaastyle,  or  flying  reptiles,  are  perhaps  the  most 
singular  animals  which  geological  discovery  has  brought  to 
light.  So  rrmarkahle  are  the  forms,  and  so  incongruous  the 
combination,  of  structure,  that  the  flrst  discovered  animal  of 
this  genus  was,  by  some  naturalists,  considered  to  be  a  bird, 
by  another  a  species  of  bat,  and  by  a  third  a  flying  reptile.  This 


discrepancy  of  opinion  ai 

which  agreed  with  these  various  animals.  In  the  form  of  I 
head  and  length  uf  ita  neck,  it  bears  some  analogy  to  birds  :  it 
has  wings  allied  in  structure  to  those  of  bats,  with  a  body  and 
tail  approximating  to  those  of  the  ordinary  mammalia ;  and, 
like  that  of  reputes,  the  skull  is  email.  It  is  provided  with  a 
beak,  in  which  are  placed  sixty  acute  teeth.  In  this  animal  we 
have  the  structure  of  a  Saurian  reptile,  of  which  it  forma  an 
extinct  genus;  with  a  conformation  which  adapts  it  for  aerial  ex. 
rursionn.  In  external  form,  these  animals  must  hare  nearly 
resembled  the  present  vampire  bats,  to  common  in  South  Ame- 
rica, but  with  much  longer  snouts,  not  unlike  those  of  crocodiles, 
and  armed  with  conical  teeth.  Their  eyes  were  of  enormous 
site,  from  whirh  we  may  Infer  that  they  were  nocturnal  ani- 
mals. Their  wings  had  projecting  hooked  Angers,  like  those  of 
bats.  These  must  have  proved  useful  pawt  fur  the  purpose  of 
prehension,  and  alto  for  enabling  them  to  creep  and  climb.  It 
seems  probable  that  these  animals  possessed  the  power  of  swim- 
ming, its  well  as  all  other  reptiles,  both  extinct  and  recent 

Eight  species  of  this  genus  have  been  ascertained,  varying  In 
site  from  a  snipe  to  that  of  a  cormorant.  The  smallest  known 
species  is  (lie  Fttrodacttite  brerirostrii,  from  Solenhofen :  and 
professor  Buckland  found  the  /».  macronyx,  In  the  lias  at  Lyme 
ttegts.  which  is  about  the  size  of  a 

GENUS  MEGALOSAUaUS. 

This  gennt  was  established  by  professor  Buckland,  and  it  a 
lizard  of  great  size.  It  appears  to  have  been  an  enormous 
reptile,  measuring  from  forty  to  fifty  feet  in  length,  and  in  form 
somewhat  between  the  crocodile  and  the  monitor.  It  was  dis- 
covered in  the  oolite  -Lite  »f  Stoneflrld.  near  Oxford;  the 
principal  place  where  these  bones  are  yet  found.  Mr  Mantell 
has  however,  detected  tome  remains  of  this  animal  in  the 
Wealden  fresh. water  formations  of  Tilgate  forest,  from  which 
it  may  be  inferred  that  it  lived  during  the  deposition  of  the  en- 
tire series  of  oolitic  strata.  A  jaw,  containing  teeth  and  some 
other  bones,  was  found  in  the  oolite  at  Besanson. 

GENUS  IGUANADON. 

The  teeth  of  this  animal  almost  entirety  agree  in  construc- 
tion with  those  of  the  existing  Iguana;  the  construction  of  Ita 
feet  prove  it  to  have  been  a  terrestrial  animal,  and.  like  the 
recent  specie.,  has  had  a  horn  of  bona  upon  the  note.  This 
immense  animal  far  outstrips  all 


or  recent  Its  length  from  the  snout  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail  is  seventy  feet ;  the  length  of  the  tail  fifty-two  and  a  half 
feet ;  and  the  circumference  of  the  body  fourteen  and  a  half 
feet;  whereas,  the  largest  living  species  of  Iguana  does  not 
exceed  Ave  feet  in  length.  Mr  Mantell  has  calculated  that  the 
thigh  bone  of  the  Iguanadnn  is  twenty-Ave  times  larger  than 
that  of  the  living  species,  far  exceeding  in  bulk  that  of  the 
largest  elephant ;  the  circumference  in  Its  smallest  part  being 
twenty-two  inches,  its  entire  length  must  have  been  from 
tour  to  Ave  feet  From  the  construction  of  its  teeth,  which  are 
much  like  those  of  the  rhinoceros,  it  appears  to  havs  been  a 
Wtrir^y^erMvorou^aniruaL  This  enormous  creature  was  found 

ORDER  III. — CHELONIA, 


GENTS  TE5TUDO. 

The  animals  of  thit  order  are  not  met  with  in  strata  older 
than  the  rarboniferout  series.  Cuvter  mentions  the  shell  of  a 
sea-turtle,  which  waa  found  In  the  Musrhelkalk  at  Lnneville, 
which  measured  eight  feet  in  length.  In  the  slate  of  the  lower 
cretaceous  formation  at  Claris, another  aperies  was  found;  and 
a  third  in  the  upper  cretaceous  free-tone  at  Maestricht.  PI.  A3, 
fig.  8,  is  a  representation  of  a  fossil  tortoise,  found  in  the  quar- 
ries of  Melsbroek,  near  Brussels.  This  waa  at  flnt  mistaken 
by  Cuvier  for  a  marine  species  ;  but  more  attentive  < 
tiou  convinced  him  that  it  was  a  land  animal. 
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CLASS  IV.— FISI 


i  of  the  order*.  see  Ichthyology. 
>  history  of  fossil  fishes  Is  more  imperfect  than  any  other 
burnt,  owing  to  so  little  being  known  respecting  the  liv- 
ing specie* :  but  the  cloud  which  has  in  Inn;;  hidden  it  U  likely 
soon  to  be  dispelled  by  the  able  and  important  investigation*  of 
professor  Agassis,  who  bas  already  ascertained  and  described 
two  hundred  genera,  containing  upward*  of  eight  hundred  and 
fifty  *periet  of  foaail  fishes.  The**  discoveries  art)  of  much  im- 
portanee  to  the  grologist,  and  will  enable  him  to  follow  tab 
high  dam  of  vertebral  animal*,  through  Use  whole  serve*  of 
geological  formation*. 

The  most  extensive  deposit*  of  foaail  6*11  win  Europe,  are  the 
coal  formation*  of  Saarbruck,  in  Lorraine;  the  bituminous 
slate  of  Mansfield,  in  Yhunngia;  the  calcareous  lithographic 
slate  of  Solenhafrn  i  the  compact  Mae  date  of  Uaris,  the  lime- 
stone of  Monte  Bolea,  near  VVrooa ;  the  marUtone  of  Oeu- 
ingeu,  in  Switzerland  ;  and  of  Aix.  in  Provence. 

Of  the  existing  genera  of  fithes,  no  tpecies  ha*  been  found 
in  a  fossil  condition  in  any  stratum  older  than  the  chalk  forma- 
tion. In  the  inferior  chalk,  there  ha*  been  met  with  a  specie* 
belonging  to  the  living  genu*,  Ftstularia ;  In  the  true  chalk, 
Ave ;  and  in  the  tertiary  strata  of  M.  Bolea.  species  belonging 
to  thirty-nine  living  genera  have  been  ascertained ;  and  thirty- 
eight  which  are  extinct. 

Agassi*  has  found. -d  his  classification  of  recent  fishes  upon 
the  characters  of  their  scale* ,  which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to 
fossil  fishes.  So  certain  la  the  criterion,  that  from  a  tingle  scale 
be  will  often  be  able  to  ascertain,  with  certainty,  the  genus, 
and  also  the  specie*  to  which  it  belonged.  This  mode  of  discri- 
mination is  peculiarly  useful  in  the  study  of  fossil  fishes,  as  in 
them  the  enamelled  condition  of  the  seal'-*  rendered  them  more 
durable  than  even  their  bones;  and  it  not  unfrrquently  happens, 
that  all  the  seal?*  of  a  fish  are  found  in  entire  preservation, 
while  their  bony  skeleton  has  entirely  disappeared  ;  this  arises 
from  the  enamel  of  the  scale*  being  lea*  soluble  than  the  calca- 
reous substance  of  the  bone.  M.  Agassi*  divides  fishes  into  the 


ORDER  I. — PLACOIDIANS. 

Skin  irregularly  covered  with  plates  of  enamel,  frequently  of 
considers! 'lr  dimensiuu*.  and  sometime*  reduced  lo small  points, 
like  shagreen  on  the  skins  of  many  shark*,  and  the  tooth-like 
tubercle*  on  the  skins  of  rays.  This  order  embraces  tin-  whole 
cartilaginous  fishe*  of  Curler,  with  lite  exception  of  the  stur- 
i  of  the  scale*  of  this  Order,  pi.  65,  fig*. 


ORDER  II. — GANOIDIANS. 


With  angular  wales,  composed  of  hornv  or  bony  plate*,  cov- 
ered with  a  thick  plate  of  enamel.  In  this  order  he  ha*  in- 
cluded the  sturgeon  and  bony  pike.    There  are  upward*  of 

pfw.V^MT  °88.Whkh  m'  *™  '"**""  ^  exwnPta  of  »<**<"• 

ORDER  III.-CTENOIDIANS. 

Scales  jagged  or  pectinated  like  the  teeth  of  a  comb,  or  on 
their  posterior  margin.  They  are  formed  of  lamiure  of  horn  or 
bone,  but  are  destitute  of  enamel.  The  scales  of  the  perch  are 
so  constructed.  8ee  example  of  scales,  pi.  65,  figs.  91,  W. 


ORDER  IV. — CYCLODIANS. 

Scale*  smooth,  and  »imple  at  their  margin,  and  often 
with  various  figures  on  the  ujiper  surface.  Thosi 


I  on  the  u|iper  surface  Those  seal 
^salnTa^ 


•  nt  us 

s  of  ea 
epoch 

of 


both  cartilaginous  and  bony 
h  prevaiU-d  In  different  pru- 
t  OBly  the  two  first  en* ted 
the  cretaceous  formations  ;  the 
three-fourths  of  the 
of  living  fiihe*,  appear,  for  the 


composed  of  lamina' 
mel.    The  scales  of  the 
See  pi.      figs,  io, 

Each  of  these  order*  c 
fishes  ;  the  representations 
during  different 
the  commencement 
third  and  fourth 
eight  thousand 

first  tune,  in  the  cretaceous  strata,  when  all  the  preceding  lo**ii 
genera  of  the  two  first  orders  had  Wome  extinct. 

The  general  result  of  the  discovery  anil  in'iuirv  into  the-e 
important  fo*j»l  remains,  Is,  that  those  which  are  iml.edded  in 
strata,  of  the  greatest  antiquity,  differ  more  widely  from  exist- 
ing genera  and  specie*  than  those  of  the  mo-t  recent  terti*r> 
deposits,  and  aflord  a  further  conflrmatioii.  that  .si I  the  great 
chan.'e*.  in  the  character  of  fo.*il  fishes,  hav  taken  place  «i- 
nuiKuneoii.ly  with  the  most  important  alterntions  in  the  other 
clusses  of  fo-sil  animals,  and  in  fowil  vegeuhles,  a«  well  us  in 
the  mineral  condition  of  the  strata.  M  Aifa*si/  ha-  found  that 
fo**il  fi.hre,  :u  the  wine  formation,  present  greater  vari.ifion* 
of  «p.-cie«,  at  distant  localities,  th.in  we  find  in  the  specie*  of 
shell  and  Zoophytes,  m  corresponding  p:-rts  of  the  same  fornin. 
tiou;  and  that  this  circumstance  i>  readily  explained  hy  the 
greater  locomotive  powers  of  this  higher  class  of  animal*.  And 
nn  important  result  lia-  attended  his  discoverii  s.  namely,  that 
the  age  and  place  of  several  formation-,  hitherto  undetermined, 
have  been  rendered  clear,  by  a  kaowlgdgc  of  the  " 


We  can  only  allude  to  a  few  of  this  numerous  Oas 
out  a  few  which  are  imbedded  in  different  formations. 

Savroid.  or  Lisard  Fithe,,  of  tkt  famUy  G*.*/— These 
mnst  have  been  very  voracion*  animals  and  in  the  charas-t^r  cf 
their  bones  agreeing  both  with  fishes  and  reptiles.  Seventeen 
genera  of  this  family  hare  been  ascertained  by  A-xsmz,  onlr 
two  of  which  are  to  be  found  in  a  recent  state;  and  these  axe  the 
Lrpi  iutnu,  or  oony  pike  of  Lacepede;  and  Puiwptfrtu,  the  i\  srroer 
inhabiting  the  Nile,  and  the  latter  the  rivers' of  North  America. 
The  teeth  of  fishes  of  this  family,  of  a  conical  form,  and  of  a 
•i«e  larger  than  those  of  any  crocodile,  have  been  found  in  the 
coal  formation*  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh ; 
considered  to  be  of  a  new  genus,  which  flgmmii  rails  1 
thy*.  The  mtgnesian  !ime*tone  furul*he«  us  with  example*  of 
the  smaller  sauroid  fishes,  and  verv  large  bones  are  found  in 
the  lia*  at  Whitby  and  Lyme  Regis  ;  and  the  genera  abound 
throughout  the  whole  oolite  format. ou,  and  almost  disappear 
in  the  cretaceous  formations.  They  have  not  been  found  u  the 
tertiary  formations. 

Fishes  of  the  genus  si'mblyptmu,  a  genus  limited  to  the  early 
periods  of  geological  formations,  and  is  found  in  the  carbonifer- 
ous strata  at  Staarbruk,  in  Lorraine,  and  also  in  Brazil,  pi.  0, 
fig  <W.  These  animal*  seem  to  have  been  destined  to  feed  on 
•oft  and  decay  ed  seaweed,  and  tender  animal  substances ;  as  the 
teeth  are  numerous,  very  small,  and  »rt  together  Lu  fasciculi, 
like  the  hair*  of  a  brush. 

Shaxks  seem  more  universally  diffused  in  a  fossil  state  than 
any  other  family.  Insulated  specimens  of  their  teeth  have  hen. 
found  in  every  country.  Aga**i*  has  separated  this  green 
family  into  three  sub-families;  the  oldest  of  which  he  call*  C<i- 
ttttcionti,  which  occupv  every  series  of  strata,  from  the  transi- 
tion to  the  beginning  uf  the  tertiary.  There  is  only  one  living 
representative  of  this  family  in  the  Cf$traeum  PkiUppt  of  Por: 
Jackson.  The  second  tub-family  commences  with  the  Musciiel- 
kalk,  and  probably  with  the  coal  formation,  spreads  over  the 
oolite  series  and  end*  at  the  beginning  of  the  chalk.  The 
Squatotdt,  or  thud  sub- family,  has  its  origin  in  the  cretaceous 
formation,  and  extends  through  the  tertiary  strata.  Fig. 
6S,  is  a  tooth  of  an  extinct  species  of  shark, 
inches  and  a  half  in  length,  and  three  and  a  half  in  I 
base,  which  Lacepede  considered  belonged  to  an  enonnou* 
animal,  not  less  than  seventy  feet  in  length.  Fig.  16  represents 
a  tooth  of  a  dog-fish,  as  given  by  Sill*  1  he  second  division  of 
this  family  is  the  Hybodonts,  fossil*  of  which  appear  with  the 
coal  formation,  and  prevail  through  the  secondary  strata  under 
the  chalk  ;  the  teeth  of  this  sub-family  present  character*. 


Fig.   14  is 

another  fossil  tooth,  resembling  those  of  the  S^/uaitu  Zerma 
in  form.  Fig.  17  is  a  longitudinally  striated  tooth,  which  was 
found  in  a  mo**  with  others,  evidently  belonging  to  the  same 
fish,  at  the  Old  Passage.  Gloucestershire,  by  Mr  Johnson  of 
UrUtnl,  which  last  may  be  referred  to  a  fish  of  tin*  family. 

'I  he  fishes  of  the  Muscbtikalk  consist  of  specie*  which  are 
either  peculiar  to  it,  or  are  similar  to  those  imbedded  in  the 
oohte  and  lias.  During  the  middle  geo logical  ages,  fish  of  the 
genus  Microdots,  and  of  the  family  Pycnodouts,  or  thick-toothed 
fishes,  of  which  there  are  five  genera.  Another  important  and 
eery  abundant  family,  was  the  Lepidoidt,  which  are  remarkable 
for  the  great  thickness  and  beautiful  enamel  of  their  scales. 
To  this  family  belongs  the  genus  Dapetiium,  of  which  we  have 
given  an  example  in  the  species  1  <>htum,  from  Lyme  Regis, 
pi.  ft',  fig.  B.  The  scales  of  this  genus,  figs.  87  and  «8,  are 
generally  provided  on  the  opper  margin  with  a  large  hooked 
process,  not  unlike  that  of  a  ule,  whim  tits  into  a  small  pit,  on 
the  lower  margin  of  the  scale*  placed  next  above  it.  M. 
Ag***u  has  determined  2*)  fossil  species  with  this  sort  of 
armour.  No  living  example  exists  of  all  the  genera  found  in 
the  oolite  series. 

In  the  Chalk  FoasUTio*s,  there  Is  a  remarkable  change  in 
the  character  of  its  fishes.  This  commence*  with  the  cretaceous 
series.  All  the  genera  which  prevailed  in  the  older  aeries 
suddenly  disappear,  and  are  replaced  by  those  of  the  new 
<Tewo*sf*wi  and  Cydoidtan  order*.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
latter  are  now  extinct ;  but  these  are  more  nearly  allied  to 
fishes  of  the  tertiary  series,  than  to  those  which  had  preceded 
the  formation  of  the  chalk.  When  we  compare  the  fishe*  of 
the  chalk  with  those  of  the  elder  tertiary  series  of  * 
Bolea,  we  do  not  ttud  a  single  species,  and  only  a  I 
ing  to  the  genera,  that  are  common  to  both. 

No  sooner  do  our  investigations  reach  the  Ti«Tia*y  Fobha- 
Ttosis,  than  a  -till  more  decided  change  presents  Itself.  These 
belonging  to  the  Eocene  period  ;  more  than  a  half  of  which  are 
now  of  extinct  genera,  and  not  one  of  which  can  be  found  an 
existing  species.  The  forms  that  now  remain  are  only  to  be 
met  with  in  tropical  region*.  Agassi*  ha*  re-arranged  these 
fishes,  and  formed  from  them  77  genera,  38  of  them  extinct, 
and  of  which  there  are  127  extinct  species.  Of  living  genera 
there  are  39,  to  which  belong  81  fossil  species,  found  at  Monte 
Bolea.  Belonging  to  the  extinct  genera,  there  are  40  specif* 
found  at  Monte  Bolea.  The  fishes  of  the  London  clay,  Sheppy, 
as  well  as  Monte  Bolea  and  Mont  Martre,  belong  to  the  fir»t 
period  of  the  tertiary  formations.  Those  fishes  belonging  t . 
Oeningen,  which  all  naturalist-  have  considered  connected  with 
a  very  recent  lacustrine  deposit,  nave  been  referred  by  Agassi* 
to  the  second  period  of  the  tertiary  sene«,  and  of  a  date  cor- 
responding with  that  of  the  Mnlasse  of  Switzerland.  All  of 
these  belong  to  living  genera,  and  only  one  species  Is  of  an 
extra  European  genu*. 

The  ray*  which  belong  to  the  fourth  family  of  the  order  of 
Placoidlans,  have  not  been  found  in  strata  older  than  the  lias 
and  the  Jura  limestone,  and  abound  in  the  tertiary  formation. 

>ove  rapid  review  of  fossil  fishes, 

* 
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ha<  too  continued  to  the  present  Um»,  the  same  bony  and 
cartilaginous  forms  of  this  cine*.  Their  tenth,  scaler,  and 
bones,  all  agree;  and  the  extinct  farms,  which  hare  been 
discovered,  only  fill  up  so  many  links  which  were  aw  ■anting  to 
complete  this  part  of  the  eleirant  and  benutifully  constructed 
chain  "f  being.  Kvery  period  ha*  had  It*  animal*  performing, 
i  at  (he  present  hour,  those  duties  which  we  assigned  to  them 


CLASS  V.— FOSSIL  MOLLUSCA. 


As  we  have  before  observed,  i 


ly  of  foMll  (hells  forms 
the  most  important  branch  of  geological  inquiry  |  became  they 
with  in  so  perfect  a  condition,  and  having  ail 


taelr  paru  so  distinctly  developed,  they  serve  as,  perhaps  the 
most  certain  criteria  by  which  to  judge  of  the  diftereut  stiata 
in  which  they  are  found  imbedded.  The  perfection  of  these 
shells.  Id  some  degree,  compensates  for  the  total  want  of  their 
aiitisai  inhabitant*  in  a  fossil  condition ;  but  many  of  these  bear 
such  a  close  analogy  to  ihoee  now  living,  that  we  may  Infer 
their  Inhabitant*  were  nearly  allied  to  existing  species,  and 
that  their  formation  must  base  beeu  similar.  For  a  clasiiflca- 
iheir  ifetieric  characters,  we  refer  to  the  article 
10  characters  of  the  animals,  to  Mollusc*, 


Coochology,  and  for  the 

—a  term  which  has  by  recent  naturalists,  been  rendered  lu 
English  Mollusks. 
Xhc  whole  figures  of  the  class  Mollusca  refer  to  plate  LXV. 

ORDER  II.— CEPHALOPODA. 

DIVISION  ni  CEPHALOPODA  POLYTHALAMA. 

Family  i.— Ammomacea. 

S-pta  sinaous,  lobed,  and  cut  at  the  margin/,  meeting  together 
upon  the  Inner  wall  of  the  shell,  and  articulated  by  jagged 


sutures. 

Bsc  clitics.— Shell  straight,  cylindrical,  sometimes  a  little 
compressed,  slightly  conical ;  the  walls  articulated  by  sinu- 
ous sutures;  sepia  transverse,  close,  Imperforate,  lobed  and 
larineaie  at  the  margins. 

EteulUt  Faujasti.  PI.  65.  f.  I.  Erect,  cylindrlca',  opposite 
sides  smooth  and  depressed :  sutures  with  lobed  dentations. 
Foond  in  Mount  St  Peter,  at  Mavtricht. 

Hamites.— Fusiform  :  hooked  or  bent  Into  two  parallel  limb*, 
chambered ;  septa  undulated  at  their  margins,  with  a  sJphuncie 


PI.  65.  f.  9.    Depressed,  carved  at 
i;  undulations  very  rrgnlar,  sharp,  slightly  waved, 
vards  the  curve,  and  most  prominent  at  the  back. 
Tt  ssilites. — Spiral  turreted,  volutions  contiguous  and  all 
conspicuous ;  partitions  articulated  with  sinuous  sutures  ,  septa 
transverse,  lobed,  and  lariniated  at  the  margin ;  siphuncle  placed 
Dear  the  upper  part  of  the  volutions;  aperture  nearly  round. 

TvrriliUi  luiereulata.    PI.  63.  f.  si.    Volutions  beset  In  the 
middle  with  one  row  of  large  obtusely  conical  tubercles,  and 
■  ones  at  the  base  of  each  rolntion.  Found 


stratum  at  Middlesham,  parish  of  Kingmer, 

.auNOCiais. — Horn -shaped,  arcuate, subsemicircnlar ;  the 
articulated  with  sinuous,  Uciniate,  brauched  sutures ; 
septa  trau* verse,  sinuous,  imperforate ;  their  margins  lobed, 
Uriniate  .  a  marginal  tube  or  syphon,  not  perforating  the  septa. 

Jmmonecerat  glauoiJeut.  PI.  65.  f.  3.  Large,  thick  cylin- 
drical.  arcuated,  lateral,  depressed  ;  inside  flatly  coocave  ;  apex 
compressed,  tongue-shaped;  nineteen  iuches  two  lines  long. 
Found  in  the  East  Indies,  and  Lu  Mount  St  Catharine,  near 


OaauLrrcs.— Subdisciform,  sp.ral,  with  the  volutions  conti- 
guous, Use  last  enveloping  the  rest;  the  inner  walls  articulated 
by  sinuous  sutures ;  septa  transverse,  lobed  at  their  circumfer- 
ence, and  perforated  bv  a  mammal  tube. 

OrbtUiUt  ttnatui.    PI.  65.  f.  4.     Umbillcated ;  volutions 

Ammomtes.— Discoid,  spiral;  volutions  contiguous,  and 
wholly  visible ;  inner  partitions  articulated  by  sinuous  sutures  : 
septa  transverse,  lobed  at  the  circumference,  and  imperforated 
st  the  disc,  but  perforated  by  a  marginal  siphuncle  near  the 
margin. 

AmmoniUM  Planatul*.  PI.  63.  f.  5.  Smooth,  destitute  of 
stri.v  or  nbe. 

Scaphiter. — Concameratcd,  commencing  with  a  depressed 
volution,  with  iu  laU  turn  enlarged  and  elongated,  and  after- 
wards inflected. 

SeaphtU*  eytt*n>.  PI.  65.  f.  31.  Involute,  umbillcated,  inner 
solution*  concealed  ;  surf.we  with  produced  radii  extending  all 
round  the  volution;  outer  part  rounded  with  about  two  pro- 
jecting »rri»  between,  ana  equal  to  each  of  the  rays;  outer 
volution  ventneose,  with  greatly  enlarged  radii,  and  abruptly 
terminating  without  reaching  the  edje.  The  external  surface 
lu*  a  nacred  lustre.    Found  at  Yeovil,  in  the  green  saad  for- 


ELtiPSOLtTMEi.— Univalve,  elliptical,  Involot.' 
with  all  the  volutions  apparent ;  apetture  lunulate  on  account 
of  reer.rmg  in  its  inner  part  the  return  of  the  volution. 

EUipnttUet  fvnitut.  PI.  63.  f.  32.  With  numerous  trans- 
versa, simple  ridges  and  Intervening  grooves  somewhat  wider 
than  the  breadth  of  the  ridge* ,  n  kind  of  com  friction  appears 
at  intervals,  and  distinguished  by  a  small  protuberance  ou  the 
ntr  part  of  the  ri«uig  lsnmcdi^cly  beyond  it. 


Family  II.— Nautuacea. 

disciform,  with  a  central  spire,  and  short  cells,  which 

to  the. 


SECTION  1.-W1TH  CELLS. 

Nautili-*.— See  article  Conchoiogy  for  the 
rarter. 

SaiUUut  itriatui.  PI.  65.  f.  30. 
Ileus  large,  exposing  a  small  portion  of  the  inner  solution  ; 
strongly  striated  concentrically;  aperture  orbicular,  and  nearly 
half  the  diameter  of  the  shell ;  volutions  gibbous,  few,  and 
increase  rapidly.  Found  in  the  blue  lias  at  Lyme  Kesris,  Dor- 
setshire. 

NtuMi  LiTcs. — Lentiform,  attenuated  towards  the  margin* ; 
spire  interna],  disciform,  multilocular,  covered  over  by  several 
tables  ;  the  outer  wall  of  the  volutions  complicated,  extending 
and  uniting  on  each  side  at  the  centre  of  the  shell ;  cells  very- 
numerous,  small,  alternate,  and  formed  by  transverse  imperfo- 
rate septa. 

SummuJiUi  cnmplanata.  PI.  6S.  f.  115.  Smooth,  round, 
very  broad,  and  Hat,  with  an  undulating  margin.  This  specie 
is  easily  distinguished  by  its  extreme  thinness,  and  all  the 
volutions  and  every  septum  being  perceptible  on  the  surface. 
Fig.  7.  is  a  section  of  on  unknown  species.  Fouud  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sais'ons  in  France. 

Vobticialis.— Discoid,  spiral,  multilocular  with  contiguous 
volutions,  which  are  not  visible  externally;  provided  with 
Imperforate  transverse  septa,  which  do  not  extend  from  the 
centre  to  the  circumference  ;  aperture  marginal. 

l  ortieuilit  ttrigilata.  PI.  65.  llg.  10.  Somewhat  depressed  , 
•pirally  ribbed,  and  spirally  striated. 

I'olystomklla.— Discoid,  multilocular,  with  invi»ible  volu- 
tions, and  numerous  transverse  ribs ;  aperture  formed  by  vari- 
ously dbpo-ed  holes. 

loh'tomtlla  criipo.    PI.  65.  I.  II.  Slightly 
ribbed  transversely.    Found  in  the  chalk  f< 


rsely.  Foul 

biDEROLiTt*. — Discoid,  multilocular  ;  volutions  contiguous, 
but  not  visible  externally ;  disc  conoid  ou  both  sides,  and  stud- 
ded with  tubercular  dots;  the  circumferei 
unequal  radinting  lobes:  septa  transverse,  I 
ture  distinct,  somewhat  lateral. 

SideroUte$  caicitrapoidtt.  PL  65.  f.  12.  Willi  four  lobes, 
and  punctuated  throughout  Found  in  the  mountain  of  St 
Peter,  at  Maastricht. 

Discos.au.— Discoid,  spiral,  multilocular,  with  simple  parti- 
tions ;  the  Volutions  wholly  visible,  exposed  and  contiguous  . 
with  transverse,  numerous,  and  imperforate  septa. 

Ditcorbi,  wicularu.  PI.  65.  f.  13.  Volutions  nodulous, 
subveslcular ;  the  Internal  ones  hiddeu  by  the  nodules.  Found 
at  Urignon. 

SECTION  II.— WITHOUT  CELLS. 

Beileeopron.— Involute,  and  almost  spherical,  the  last  vo- 
lution enveloping  the  others  ;  aperture  arched,  and  terminated 
by  the  extremities  of  the  columella  or  axis,  and  provided  with 


a  sinus  in  its  outer  edge. 

Brllrrofihon  corou-  Arietii.  PI.  65.  f.  2H.  Very  thick, 
somen  hat  compressed  ;  internal  volutions  few,  suddenly  en- 
larging and  car i listed  near  the  aperture,  which  la  considerably 
expanded  ;  sinus  large  and  angular.   Found  in  limestone  at 


Family  IIl.-RADtoLAca*. 

Discoid  with  a  central  spire,  and  elongated  radiating  cells, 
extending  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 

Place stl' la.— Orbicular,  convex  above  and  below,  multilo- 
cular ;  aperture  obloog,  narrow,  disposed  like  a  radius  in  the 
lower  disc,  or  sometimes  In  both  upper  and  nnder.  , 

Ptaeentula  attrieant.  PI.  63.  f.  14.  Volutions  convex,  par- 
titions radiating  from  the  centre  i  back  undulated,  Lu  conse- 
quence of  a  hollow  at  each  partition. 

LENTictLiiSA.— Sublenticular,  spiral,  multilocular;  outer 
margins  of  the  volutions  complicated,  and  extending  above  and 
below  the  centre ;  septa  Imperforate,  curved,  and  lengthened 
on  both  sides  in  the  form  of  rays ;  aperture  narrow,  projecting 
over  the  last  volution. 

I  ,  tlic'thnii  rotuMa.  Pi.  65.  f.  15.  Orbicular ;  margin • 
acute;  disc  globular.    Found  at  Mendon. 

Hotulite*. — Orbicular,  multilocular,  spiral  convex,  or  coni- 
es 1  above ;  flat,  radiated,  and  tubercular  beneath ; 
mam 


,  flat,  radiated,  and  tubercular 
s  trnehifiiformii.    Pi.  fS5.  f.  16- 


Family  IV.— Sfhbbi-lacea. 

Shell  globular,  spheroidal,  or  oval;  with  the  volutions 
mutually  enveloping,  or  the  cells  contiguous,  and  forming  a 

tunic. 

Meloxia.— Snbspherlcal,  multilocular;  spire  central;  volu- 
tions contiguous  convolute,  tutiicifurm ;  cells  numerous, 
narrow  ;  septa  imperforate. 

Melonia  Splurroidta.  PI.  65.  f.  17.  Entirely  globular,  and 
divided  by  depressed  ribs. 

f'YROo  )sa.— Spherical,  concave  within,  composed  of  linear, 
curved  canaliculate  pieces;  the  external  surface  with  carinated, 
panillel,  partly  transverse  ribs,  and  bound  at  the  last  rolatioa; 
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Gyrogona  eeifato.— PL  66.  L  6.  Upper  side  with  concentric, 
divergent  ribs,  and  an  umbilirated  centre 

Qtrrx4"aioctn.i«iA. — With  five  calls  mrroandiiv  t he  mm.  and 
alternately  embracing  each  other;  aperture  extremely  tmnll, 
orbicular,  and  situate  at  the  bare  of  the  larger  compartment. 

QmiupieluruJi na  tlriatuia.  PI.  66.  f.  110.  With  Are  com- 
iiartiiieuU,  the  two  longer  ones  mmrwhit  embracing  the 
other*;  all  longitudinally  striate.  Found  in  the  Caleaire 
Grosaier,  at  Pari..    It  h  not  larger  than  the  head  of  a  small 

TaiLocnnu  With  three  rella  surrounding  the  axia,  alter- 
nately duping  each  other;  aperture  semilunar,  or  sub-dls- 
eoidal. 

Trtlornhna  communi*.  PI.  65.  f.  19.  Three-lobed,  the  «u- 
perior  one  striate  at  top ;  shell  smooth  and  glossy.  Pound  in 
the  Caleaire  drossier  at  Paris.    Very  minute. 

BtLnciaiwv—  Two-chambered,  the  inferior  one  losing  itself; 
the  superior  aperture  circular,  with  a  bifurcate,  projecting 


syphon  ill  iU 

Bilacttliaa  opporita. 


PI.  63.  f.  1  It.    Shell  with  two  opposed 
ie  embracing  the  smaller.  Found 
at  Parks.   Very  minute. 


Family  V. 


OaBici  lin»— SubdUcoid,  inultilocular,  with  mm  pound  con- 
tiguous volutions;  spire  eccentric;  cells  short,  very  numerous ; 
septa  imperforate. 

Orbiculma  uncinate.  PI.  63.  f.  19.  Spirally  striated,  and 
the  volutions  separated  by  a  deep  sinua. 

CaiaTKLLsaiA.— Semidiscoidal,  multilobular;  cells 
ous,  simple,  progressively  enlarging; 
teral ;  septa  imperforate. 

Crutelfaria  Smuimntu 

Kkmi  liw*.— Kidney-shaped,  flat,  sulcated,  and  multilocular ; 
volutions  linear,  contiguous,  the  second  curved,  the  last  length- 
ened ;  the  axis  marginal. 

Renuhna  optreularia.  F.  91.  Semilunar,  depressed,  with 
arcuated  concentric  ridges.   Found  at  dnguou. 


F.  20. 


FaMILT  VI.— LlTDOLACSA. 


In  a  straight 


vulu- 
Cells 
by 


volu- 


Shell  partly  spiral;  the  la 

line. 

Litvola.— Disciform,  partly  spiral  and  multilocular; 
tlons  contiguous,  the  la-t  terminating  in  a  straight  line 
irregular  :  sepU  transverse  and  simple,  the  last  pcrfora 
three  or  sis  holes. 

Lituola  diformii.    F.  H.   Curved,  seraispira), 
obtuse;  the  We  close.    Found  at  Meudon. 

MriaoLiN*.  —  Multilocular,  partly  spiral,  and  di*c»id; 
tiuns  contiguous,  the  last  one  terminal. ug  in  '»  straight 
septa  straight,  perforated  by  a  tube. 

Spimlina  cylindrica.  F.  23.  Shell  straight,  i 
Incurved ;  aperture  orbicular.   Found  at  Grignon. 

Family  VII.  —  Oktroci  a m. 

Shell  straight,  or  nearly  so,  and  not  spiral. 

Comlitss. — Conical,  straight,  slightly  inflected,  having  a 
thin  outer  crust  distinct  from  the  nucleus  which  It  contains  ; 
nucleus  somewhat  separable,  multilobular,  and  divided  by 

l  sepU. 

F.  24.   Pyramidal,  with  the  concave 
i  at  Vanchea  Noires. 
Ilirei  aiTts.-Cylindrico. conical,  straight,  or  a  little  arcuate, 
rnultjlorular,  with  transverse  septa;  an  internal  lateral  channel 
formed  by  two  parallel,  longitudinal,  obtuse, 
ridges,  the  last  cell  closed)  by  an  operculum. 

Ilippuritci  in  fwvl ibiltformu.  F,  "ill.  Funnel-shaped,  four- 
chambered  j  11a  with  two  wedge-shaped  slits.    Found  at 


.  straight,  or  a  little  arcuated, 
snbeonie;  ribbed,  with  longitudinal,  external  grooves;  cl 
bers  furmed  by  transverse  septa,  perforated  by  a 
either  central  or  marginal. 

era  annuiita.  F.  29.  Slightly  tapering,  and  some, 
what  compressed,  with  strong,  somewhat  ohlimie,  annotation-, 
at  a  distance  of  about  one-fourth  the  diameter  from  each  other , 
siphuucie  placed  near  the  margin.  Found  in  a  limestone  quarry' 
at  Cotesbrookdale,  Shropshire.  H  ' 

BeLBnaiTes.-8traight,  conical,  elongated,  capable  of  being 
separated  into  two  parte,  the  outer  one  being  a  solid  sheath, 

8n>duced  above,  and  excavated  with  a  conical  cell  beneath  ; 
le  inner  nucleus  conical,  and  multilocular,  divided  by  numer- 
ous transverse  septa,  perforated  by  a  central  tube. 

RcUmnifei  abbrtriatut.  F.  86.  Tapering,  sheath  smooth 
externally,  and  striated  internally. 

Ams-lix us.— Almost  cylindrical,  divided  Into  chambers  far 
numerous  transverse  septa;  septa  embracing  each  other  with 
their  reflected  margins. 

JmplrruM  coralloidti.    F.  M.    Tube  irregularly  curved,  and 
striate  longitudinally;  margins  of  the  septa  regularly  plaited, 
and  deeply  reflexed.    Diameter  an  inch  and  a  half.    F  uund  on 
the  Black  rock  at  Limerick,  Ireland. 
Co M' l i a i a . — Conical,  hollow,  and  divided  by  numerous 


imperforate  septa. 

Conularut  ruuirinilcata.  F.69.  With  four  sides,  somewhat 
lotenge  in  shape,  straight,  transversely  sulcated,  and  longitu- 
dinally sst-iste;  sulcated  at  the  four  angles  Fouud  iii  the 
transition  lim.-stone  at  Bristol. 


C  -lrarina  rariipina.    F.  109.    DosvMy-  conical  j  top  with  ■ 

central  bottom,  from  which  radiate  six  lines  dividing  U 
compartments,  four  of  which  are  provided  with  eent 
git  ml  •pines ;  aperture  consisting  of  a  slit  in  one  of  i 
ICxtremely  minute.    Found  in  the  Paris  basin. 

Claeuhna  romy-nt*.    F.  113.    Shell  erect,  tapering; 
sided  with  numerous  compartments,  transversely  divided ; 
aperture  circular, 
compartments 


•rvi'riKi,     r.   nit.     .mro  rm-i,  ui^t-ii 

lerous  rum  part  menu,  transversely  divi 
ar,  and  placed  In  the  superior  on*; 
complicated,  separated  into  loieoge-sl 


)A. 

SECTION  I.-ZOOPHAGOUS  TRACHELIPODA. 

Fa; 


Centu  duoiut.  F.  73.  Shell  smooth,  I 
the  length  of  the  shell,  and  with  a  -tight  i 
Found  in  clay  at  Hig hgate  hill,  London. 

Ohra  Salitbttmiana.  F.  72.  Subfile  i  form,  short,  ventrieo**, 
smooth  ,  mouth  oblong,  both  lips  tumid  above.  Found  la 
Hampshire. 

Anctttaria  arenilbrmu.  F.  66.  Elongated,  oblong -ovate, 
smooth  and  shining,' spire  long,  acute ;  columella  with  two  plait*  ; 
inner  lip  extension  short ;  aperture  somewhat  more  than  half 
the  length  of  the  shell ;  inner  Up  extended  over  about  a  third 
of  the  exposed  part  of  each  volution.    Found  at  liar  ton. 

TtrebeUum  fuiifnrmc.  F.  71.  Cylindrical,  subfusiform. 
spire  visible  and  obtuse;  aperture  with  an  adpre-«cd  straight 
canal,  pro*  ceding  from  it*  upper  angle  to  the  apex  of  the  spire. 
Found  near  Hnrdwell. 

Ssaarns.— Convoluted,  elongated;  spire  internal,  concealed  ; 
base  truncated ;  aperture  longitudinal,  extending  to  the  apex, 
of  the  spirr;  lip  acute;  columella  smooth.  l>>tjngoi-hed 
the  terebeuutn,  by  the  volutions  of  the  spire  being  coo- 


verunAr  cotivolriiltu.  F.  37.  Subry  Undrieal,  slightly  tapering 
towards  the  tw-e,  which  is  trunc  ated  ;  apex  ohtu*e ;  external 
surface  smooth  ;  shell  thin  and  fragil.    Found  in  Hampshire. 

Cvprira  oriformit.    F.  45.    Oviform,  tumid,  smooth,  and 
•lightly  rnargSnated ;  aperture  somewhat  expanding  toward* 
its  base,  and  obscurely  toothed  on  Its  left  aide ;  right  I 
and  involute,  and  tapering  to  a  short  semi  beak.  1 


tapering 

Highgnte  hill. 

StargintUa  ijruadrupUcata.  F.  73.  Very  minute;  oral, 
smooth,  columella  with  four  plaits,  aperture  linear,  outer  lip 
toothed  and  thickened.    Found  at  .">t  Hospice,  Italy. 

fohtta  tptnota.  F.  37.  Turbinated,  base  transversely  striate ; 
body  with  longitudinal  separated  ribs;  body  wholly  crowned 
with  somewhat  acute  spines;  spire  short,  acute,  and  spinous; 
columella  from  four  to  sit  plaited.    Found  at  Grignon. 

Valuta  raritpima.  F.  Obovate,  base  transversely  sn|. 
rated ;  the  body  volution  with  remote,  somewhat  obtu*e 
spines  ;  spire  short  and  mucronated;  outer  lip  thick,  internally 
striated  ;  columella  callous,  with  three  depressed  plaits. 

Mitra  olicatula.  F.  '.3.  Longitudinally  ribbed  ;  outer  lip 
about  half  the  Inigth  of  the  shelf;  columella  with  Ave  plait*. 

Mitr*  Dufrrwnri.  F.  101.  Spire  short ;  body  longitudinally 
suhstriate;  with  remote,  transverse,  strong  rtriac;  pillar  lip 
reflected  on  the  columella,  which  is  three  plicated. 

Columella  punctata.  F.  76.  Ovate  with  strong  longitudi- 
nal and  transverse  atria-,  which  gives  the  shell  the  appearance, 
of  being  deeply  puuetured  ;  columella  two  plaited;  outer  Up 
slightly  denticulated,  and  the  aperture  somewhat  compressed. 
Found  at  St  Hospice,  Italy. 

F.burnn  gUtbrtiUi.    F.  SO. 

floret  n;m  rrticotum.  F.  36.  Oblong -ovate,  I 
lated  ;  with  six  volutions,  the  upper  and  lower  i 


and  the  sides  somewhxt  flattened;  outer  lip  denticulated  within: 

t  ovate,  pointed 
a  recurved  sinus. 


linj 

the  transverse  stria-  are  in  pairs  :  the  aperture  ovate,  pointed 


above,  and  the  lower  end  furnished  with 
Found  at  Holywell. 

flsicetnum  pritmatirum.  F.  104.  With  close,  somewhat 
oblique  longitudinal  ribs,  and  transversely  wared ;  striate ; 
volutions  considerably  inflated,  and  deeply  divided  by  the  eu- 


•emisrrtarom.  F.  94.   Spirally  striate  |  shell  con  - 
slating  of  six  slightly  divided  volutions  occupying  half  the  shell. 

Ciutu  bieatinatu*.  F.  61.  Ovate,  ventricose,  with  numerous 
transverse  rib*,  decussated  by  indistinct  longitudinal  cost*, 
towards  the  upper  part  of  each  volution,  giving  a  chainlike 
aranee ;  aperture  ovate .  inner  lip  much  reflected  on 


n  ppeal  n  ,t 

body,  through  which  the  ribs  are  visible;  outer  lip  slightly 
tnberrulated.    Found  in  the  crag  at  Bawdsey,  Suffolk. 

'  .»><••/.»  .  .•  cannula.    V.  S5.    Ovate,  with  transverse,  thin, 
'   ;  girdled  with  live  sulsrarinated  wand 
ir  upper  edge;  volutions  of  the  spire 


-lightly  undulating  steiss 
ribs,  tnberrulated  on 
flsttened   above  , 
Found  at  Grignon 

Catndaria  edunoptera 


F.  96.    Ovate- globose,  ventricose, 
pylng  tho 


with  four  broad,  elevated,  tu herein* ted,  hands,  occn 
upper  portion  of  the  shell ;  volutions  of  the  spire  a 

with  sharp  tubercles  on  their  upper  edges. 


sharp  tubercles  on  their  upper  edges. 
Stnmbmt  la-tit.    F.  81.    Shell  rmooth,  shining;  ipirs)  i 
consisting  of  four  volutions. 

/tnttt  llaria  rimnua.  F.  M.  Fusiform,  volutions  slightly 
convex,  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  transversely  striate;  lip 
reflected,  with  a  sinus  at  the  inferior  edge,  below  the  expansion 
of  the  margin ;  with  a  canal  at  the  superior  edge,  extending 
nearly  the  whole  length  ef  the  spire ;  beak  straight.  Found 
in  clay  at  Barton  C  liff. 
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Mmrtr  ttruitw.  F.  I Ifi.  Veutrioote ;  aperture  wide  ;  »pire 
ihort,  consisting  of  five  volution- ;  tin-  whole  shell  covered  by 
Wide  set  rib*,  the  inter m. 'dial*  hollows  being 
by  longitudinal  stria-;  beak  nearly 
I  in  the  crag  pit.  of  Essex  nod  Suffolk. 
ctntraritu.  F.  47.  Shell  strong,  reverted;  spire 
with  Ire  volutions  setssrated  by  an  undulating  nature ;  aper- 
ture o»  ate -oblong ;  body  and  ipire,  with  numerous  distant, 
smooth,  trantrerie  rib*  ;  beak  abort. 

RojuIIi  litrigata,    F.  117.   Urate,  ventrirose,  «m«>oth,  beak 
twisted  *hort ;  lip  erenulated  within.    Found  at  Piedmont 
Fnnti  lomftrrui.    Y.  5J.    Body  ventrirose,  surmounted  by  a 


too  and  Hordwell  cliffs  Hampshire, 

Fwrut  cmptts.  F.  lOi.  With  strong  longitudinal  rib*  cover  - 
iosT  the  body  and  spire  ;  and  transversa  small  thickly  set  one*  ; 
and  with  transverse  intermediate  stria- ,  spire  with  seven  volu- 
beak  long,  tapering,  straight,  and  striated. 

irn  turbtmrthidet.  V.  99.  Spire  as  long  as  the  body, 
of  eight  turreted  volutions,  separated  by  a  strong 
suture,  with  large,  slightly  raised  knob*,  a  row  of  which  also 
surmounts  the  body  -  the  wholw  sheU  covered  with  double, 
distinct  strir,  somewhat  undulating,  and  a  few  remote,  waved 
longitudinal  stria. 
rUwatoma  elartmlaru .  F.  M.  Spire  a  third  the  length  of 
j  of  nine  smooth,  slightly  divided  volutions 
strong  spiral  striae  at  ton,  as  well  as  on  the 
body  pillar  ;  lip  with  a  reflected  columella,  above  which  aro 
numerous  strong  transverse  atria-. 

t'leuroloma  drntieula.  F.  107.  Spire  very  long,  consisting 
of  e;  .  hl  turreted  volutions,  each  with  a  nodulous  band  at  tipper 
cdg» ;  body  very  small,  and  beak  short  j  the  whole  shell  covered 
with  strong  spiral  strie. 

I'Uurotoma  tuberculoma.    F.  H6.    Turrt" ted,  body  very  small, 

uted  M^mjSlSS^mSLa^  wSuMif^uSmnSSSSS* 
by  a  band  uf  four  rows  of  tubercles  and  a  smooth  band  at  its 
ba*e  ;  beak  thick,  very  short,  sod  longitudinally  undulated. 

Ptturotomn  rvtata.  Y.  92.  Turreted,  spire  very  large,  of 
seven  volutions  a  greatly  produced  carination  in  the  centre, 
with  a  row  of  large  tuberrles,  which  also  surmounts  the  body, 
which  is  una] I ;  the  whole  shell  covered  with  numerous  spiral 
stria-,  and  three  thread-like  lines  run  spirally  from  the  centre 
of  the  body  to  the  apes  ;  beak  of  moderate  length. 

Flntretnmit  fulpteuta.  F.  103.  Turreted,  spiral  same 
length  of  body  :  longitudinally  ribbed,  and  transversely  striate ; 
canal  short,  straight. 

XisiN.t  Turreted,  elongated:  canaliculalcd  at  the  base  j 
aperture  narrow,  oblique,  aud  suh-quadnuigular ;  columella 
large,  perforated  the  whole  length  of  the  shell ,  thick  and 
strong,  w-.th  irregular  projecting  folds  extend  from  the  base  to 
the  apex  over  ail  the  volution* ;  one  and  sometime*  two  plaita 
nnon  the  right  side,  which  correspond  to  the  interval*  of  the 
plaits  of  the  columella. 

„V»  nrura  Mour.  Y.  Il*».  Turreted,  conical,  irregularly  sub- 
plaited;  volutions  subnodiilnu*  nt  their  base,  in  the  middle  of 
lite  columella;  columella  three-plaited  ;  right  lip  with  two 
plaits. 

Crnthium  germwitum.  F.  .»,  Conical,  elongated,  with 
twelve  smooth  volutions,  eswh  surrounded  by  seven  or  eight 
longitadinally  disposed  pairs  of  acute  tubercles  and  two  obso- 
lete transverse  carina- ;  lip  even.    Found  at  Barton  Cliff. 

'•  -.oMinrt.  — Shell  unit .i We  turreted ;  aperture  almost  seroi- 
oreuUr,  bat  destitute  ol  a  canal  in  the  upper  an«le ;  bate 
roatrarted  into  a  short,  slightly  truncated  beak;  outer  lip 
dilated,  with  a  corneous  operculum. 

FnUtmidm  coacurui.  F.  3S.  Snbulntely  conical,  slightly 
striated  transversely;  volutions  somewhat  concave  towards 
their  upper  aides  and  provided  with  obscure,  arched  ribs 
slightly  raised  above  the  middle,  and  extending  nearly  to  the 
centre  of  the  volutions ;  base  convex,  provided  with  one  or 
two  granulated  carina- ;  outer  lip  slightly  grooved,  tn  its  upper 
angle  ,  columella  smooth  ;  aperture  nearly  circular.  Found  at 
xturtoo  Cliff  and  Headou  hill.  Isle  of  WisKt 

TumUfla  imbrieatoria .  V.  88.  Turreted  with  sixteen,  flat, 
transverseiy  suleated  volutions,  well  defined  by  the  suture  ;  at 
l»e  baee  of  rarh  volution  there  is  a  smooth,  spiral  belt ;  base  of 
body  smooth;  aperture  nearly  circular,  columella  slightly  re- 


TurriUtl*  nmnidea.  F.  .V>.  Base  of  each  volntioo  angular, 
and  rltghtly  projecting,  with  equidistant  spiral  stria*,  seven  or 
Bore  with  intermediate  smaller  ones  acutely  erenulated. 

TumUlla  pioto.  F.  90.  With  sixteen  nearly  flat  volutions, 
each  furnished  with  six  smooth  spiral  rib*,  the  interstices 
smooth  ;  bate  of  body  smooth,  columella  but  slightly  reflected 
above,  thicker  beneath,  with  n  slight  subumbilirus ;  aperture 
!  ovate. 

«r*e"'"'".    F.  «.'.,    Conical,  smooth,  with  the 
aabcarinated  towards  their  base;  aperture  nearly 
Found  at  Shalcombe. 
y srls  asstrvewfiw.    F.  AT.    Short,  onolra),  with  nnmerout 
ed  ridges  which  are  equal  to  the  concave  spares;  outer 
I ;  columella  indented  at  the  l-ase.    Found  in  the  coral 


Pvbamis. — Subturreted  and  snbconicaJ;  aperture  entire,  and 
usually  distinct  from  the  body. 

I*yramu  turgidut.  F.  77.  Turreted,  with  Are  much  inflated 
volutions  separated  by  a  deep  suture,  with  strong  longitudinal 
flat  ribs,  and  very  flue  regular  transversa  stria;;  apex  acute. 
Found  at  St  Hospice,  near  Nice,  Italy. 

.  Troehtu  Henettiir.  F.  S6.  Depressed,  conical;  obliquely 
wrinkled;  base  expanded,  with  a  broad- waved  margin ;  voln. 
lions  externally  irregular;  base  provided  with  a  plicated  partly 
covered  umbilicus ;  aperture  compressed. 

Trochtu  magut.  F.  97.  Conotdsl,  thick,  transversely  and 
longitudinally  »uiated;  upper  margin  of  the  volutions  crowned 
with  tubercle* :  convex  beneath,  with  strong  circular  stria? ; 
base  deeply  umbilicated. 

Solarium  eanaliculatum.  F.  6?.  Convexly  orbicular ;  above 
it  it  furnished  with  waved  transversely  granulated  figures ; 
umbilicus  erenulated,  and  slightly  ranaJiculated. 

Solarium  rariegatum.  F.  10%.  Orbicularly  convex ;  trans, 
versel  v  suleated,  and  longitudinally  striated  ;  with  a  patulous, 
erenulated  umbilicus. 

Erouruairft.— Shell  Involute  compressed ;  spire  depressed 
on  the  upper  part ;  concave,  or  largely  umbilicated  beneath  ; 
aperture  nearly  angular. 

y.uomphiluM  pentangulatui.  F.  XI.  With  six  volutions,  a 
prominent  central  ridge  on  the  upper  side,  and  the  under  side 
obtusely  angulated ;  stria?  irregular  and  oblique;  volutions 
almost  wholly  exposed ;  aperture  pentangular.  From  the 
black  limestone,  near  Dublin. 

Scalaria  limilii.  F.  119.  Volutions  contiguous;  „pire  with 
eight  volutions  each  « ith  distant,  elevated,  longitudinal  oblique 
ribs  and  strong  spiral  stria-;  aperture  nearly  round.  Found 
at  Bratnerton,  near  Norwich. 

Ci ■•vs.—  Spiral,  conical,  and  destitute  of  •  columella;  fun- 
nel-shaped beneath:  volutions  UtilteJ. 

Cirnu  aeutut.  r.  X  Couical,  aharp,  each  volution  fur- 
nished with  an  ohwrurc  carina  near  it-  upper  part;  aperture 
round.    Found  in  Derbyshire. 

TornaMla  fatciata.  F.  95.  Covered  with  fine  transverse  or 
spiral  stria- ;  apex  acute ;  aperture  compressed  |  columella  with 
one  plait. 

A.  1 1  os— Shell  elongated,  and  somewhat  lengthened  ,  aper- 
ture entire,  oblong,  generally  about  two-thirds  the  length  of 
the  shell ;  acutely  angular  above,  and  rounded  underneath ; 
outer  lip  sharp-edged ;  columella  provided  with  a  spiral,  strong 
plait  at  its  base ;  operculum  oblong  and  corneous. 

Jetton  Sow.  F.  39.  Shell  very  thin,  oval,  with  transverse, 
equidistant,  and  somewhat  wide  stria- ;  and  obsoletely  decus- 
sated |  the  columella  with  one  plait ;  outer  lip  slightly  suleated 
interiorly.    Found  in  the  crag  at  Walton,  Essex. 

Fatten  drpretta.  F.  46.  Nearly  globular,  and  tubumbili- 
cated  at  the  base,  with  six  volutions  flattened  above;  columella 
depressed  beneath  ;  mouth  angular  at 
at  Woodbridge,  Suffolk. 

Sahea  epifMtina.    F.  100.   Semi-globose;  smooth; 
very  short;  month  larcrr,  expanding;  umbilicus  comprei 


laTL-e.  expsndiut;;  umbilicus  comp 
seroicylindric&l,  and  half  hid  by  the  thickness  ou  the  pilhv  lip; 
above  epiglottiiorm.   Found  at  Montmartre. 

PLEt'Bi/roMARl*.— Shell  turbinated,  trochiform, and  i 
aperture  entire,  oblique,  rounded,  or  angular,  with  , 
Mnuller  rlelt,  but  deep  on  the  edge  of  the  outer  lip. 

I'lturotomaria  ornat.i.  F.  1  Shell  orbicular,  discoidal ; 
both  sides  somewhat  convex,  •—  perforated  ,  with  longitu- 
dinal, regular,  slightly  undulated  striiv  ;  umbilicus  nsrrow, 
with  a  sniral  rounded  rib  from  the  centre  of  the  outer  Up  to  the 
apex.   Found  at  Caen  and  Kayeux. 

Xerita  tnearinata.  F.  k&  With  three  strong  keel-like 
transverse  ribs  on  the  body,  and  deeply  striate  spirally;  outer 
lip  with  strong  undulation*. 

Ampultoria  acuta.  F.  70.  V'entricose,  longer  than  wide, 
smooth ;  spire  small,  acute ;  umbilicus  small,  half  closed,  some- 
times entirely  so;  aperture  ovate,  elongated,  twice  as  long  as 
wide.    Found  at  Christchureh. 

Paludtna  eoncinnata.  V.  44.  Somewhat  conical,  with  fits 
slU'hUy  convex  volutions ;  lower  part  a  little  angular ,  surface 
smooth.   Found  at  Barton  Cliff. 

Melanin  itriata.  F.  411.  liody  and  spire  abont  equal,  taper- 
ing, with  from  eight  to  ten  volutions,  spirally  ribbed  through- 
out :  volutions  well  divided  bv  the  suture.  A  large  shell, 
sometimes  exceeding  eight  inches.  Found  in  the  col  ' 
stratum,  Wiltshire. 

'  '  i  minima.  F.  6S.  Hon  gated,  with 
vex  smooth  volutions;  aperture  ovate,  not  half  the  length  of 
the  shell;  body  not  veutriro-e.  Found  in  limestone.  Isle  of 
Wight, 

Plannrbu  cvlindricu*.  F.  fV*.  Cylindrical,  with  three  or  four 
adpressrd  volutions  concentrically  striated  on  the  left  tide; 
aperture  transverse,  obtonr,  quadrangular. 

Muricula  turgida.  F.  6i.  Ovate,  acute,  turgid,  shinmg, 
and  tr.-in- tersely  striated;  npertnre  oMong:  Up*  thick;  colu- 
mella with  two  plaits;  outer  Up  smooth,  and  thickened  In  the 
middle.    Found  in  the  blue  day  at  lligrigate. 

llelirina  rxpania.  F.  68.  Spire  conical,  somewhat  depress- 
ed ;  volutions  carina  ted  ;  obscurely  striated ;  ventricose  be- 
neat*) ;  callus  expanded  ;  aperture  quadrangular. 

Helix  globwuM.    F.  64.    subconir,  inflated,  covered  with  ob- 


^titsoA.— Shell  conical;  spire  shorter  than  the  body; 
ture  subovale;  inner  Up  reflected  on  the  columella;  outer  lip 
thiekened. 

Riuaa  Ur*u.    F.  42  and  43.    Smooth,  subcyllndrical,  with 
.  x  .lightly  divided  volution*,  apex  obtuse; 
ovate. 


M-ure  transverse  *trl»" ;  outer  Up  reflected ;  body  very  large  : 
spire  a  third  the  length  of  the  body ;  umbilicus  concealed  by  the 
coaling  on  the  Inner  Up.    Found  at  Shalcombe,  Isle  of  Wight. 


Cahfptrtra  arbiculata.   V.  79.   Orbicular,  smooth, 
and  slightly  striate  tpirally. 

Caltrptraa  troehiformit.  F.  H).  Trrtrhiforro,  volution*  a 
what  rounded,  and  covered  with  long  spine*. 

laruMHauu;*.—  ObcouicaJ,  hollow  beneath,  ipiraily  ronvo- 
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ORGANIC  REMAINS. 


lute;  with  i 


spiral 


a  spirally  d>«irrent 
expanded;  Up  sharp 


with  a  r* 
or  valva  within ; 
•Ml  entire 

infumdthuhim  rectum.  F.  36.  Conical,  striated  eoneentri- 
rally  .  apex  central,  acute ;  volution*  obsolete ;  valve  r  ectangu- 
lar ;  columella  slender.    Found  at  U«lywrll,  near  lp«wich. 

1'iUeprii  fttguu.  F.59.  Depressed,  soborbirular.  obscurely 
rail m ted  ,  vertex  recurred  obliquely,  acute,  and  extended  be- 
rood  the  base ;  height  about  a  third  of  iU  width.   Found  at 


vond  the  base  ; 
lloly  well  crags. 


-[■IT" 


lip 


vertex,  placed 

id;  margin  thin;  outer  Up 
with  a  very  short  Internal 


Pileohu  plicntu*.  F.  40.  1  he  depressed  cushion 
with  an  elevated  margin  ;  centre  subdivided  by  a  sulcus  ; 
lipdeeplvcrennlated;  height  nearly  equal  to  the  diameter  of 
the  Inie  Found  ill  the  oolite  under  the  Bradford  clay,  at 
Anrliir.    F.  41  represent*  (he  internal  structure. 

Kmarjinuia  craua.  F.  4*.  Oval,  very  thick,  obtusely 
conical,  lurrowed,  with  four  or  five  strur  between  each  furrow  , 
fissure  w  jde.    Found  in  the  crag,  near  lp-wich. 

l'<tf*Ua  Itrru.  Depressed,  slender,  corneal,  smooth,  shinii/  | 
aperture  olmvato  ;  apex  eoreutric;  height  about  a  third  of  it* 
length.   Found  in  the  alum  clay  at  Whitby. 

CLASS  VI, — CONCHIFERA. 
ORDER  I.— MONOMYARIA. 

Family  1.— BascmoroDa. 
M»euB.-Bivalve.  ineq.iivalve,  equilateral,  one  valve  with  an 
angular  sinus  along  an  incurved  beak  )  line  nl  the  hinge  and 
bark  of  the  other  valve  straight,  with  two  projection*  near  the 
middle. 

A  partial  longitudinal  septum,  with  appendages  attached  to 

the  hinge  within. 

.War  pumttut.  F.  The  beaked  valve  la  smooth  and 
hemispherical,  with  a  circular  edge,  beak  small  and  Incurved; 
the  other  almost  flat,  with  a  lengthened  transverse  back.  Found 
in  the  chalk,  near  fttarudVlry.  Vorfmk. 

t'K>T*MKni<s.-lneqiiivalve,  with  the  side*  equal,  one  valve 
divided  into  two  parts  by  a  longitudinal  internal  septum,  the 
ot>.er  into  three  parts  by  two  aepta;  beaka  incurved  and  im- 
perforate. 

I'enlammtt  Ai/bfordii.  F.  I'  '■  Nearly  orbicular,  longitu- 
dinally furrowed;  tripartite  valve  convex,  with  a  prominent 
incurved  beak  ;  bipartite  valve  gibbous,  incurved,  conical,  with 
•  grestlv  incurved  beak.    Found  at  Crolt-  Ambrey  park. 

l.,nr«l*  myfi/We..  F.  139  Beak  Indistinct,  anterior,  end 
slightly  truncated,  somewhat  depressed  toward*  the  front;  edge 


Irish  blue  colour,  with  a  sh.ning  «ur- 
!  at  Walsiugham. 


nearly  straight,  of  a 
face.  F"und  in  the 
com  ty  of  Durham. 

Spinfer  cutpidntut,  F.  IBS.  Inversely  pyramidal,  longitu- 
dinally sulmted,  back  decrcsaed,  triangular,  and  equilateral; 
front  elevated  by  a  semicircular  »inu«,  corresponding  to  n  large 
long  tud.nal  ridge,  and  depression  in  the  under  valve.  Found 
below  M  Vincent's  rock,  near  Bristol 

Terrbratula  connnna.  F.  160.  Almost  globose,  with  very 
sharp  longitudinal  rib*  covering  the  whole  shell,  seven  on  the 
elevated  ceutre,  and  twelve  or  more  on  each  side,  regular  ; 
beak  (f.  Irtl)  projecting.    Found  at  Aynhoe. 

J'errli  atul  i  oruiUioeephuta,  F.  1 17.  Ovate,  |Mm.  front 
straight,  bounded  hy  two  obtuse  lateral  depressions,  alike  in 
both  valves;  perforation  Urge.  pl;leed  in  the  larger  valve; 
breadth  luur-hltlis  of  iU  length;  sides  somewhat  compressed, 
producing  an  obtuse  angular  projection  iu  front.  Found  in  the 
blue  li.<s  at  itrkeridge 

I'aom  cris.  Kquilateral,  valves  unequal,  margin  more  or 
less  rvlindriml ;  hinge  transverse  linear;  one  valve  convex, 
the  other  flat  or  concave. 

PrnductuM  tpimthuuM.  F.  ICft.  Setnlrlrrutar,  •  little  de- 
pressed ;  hinge  lung  and  straight ;  convex  valve  gibbous  to- 
wards the  leak,  covered  with  numerous  small  spines  with 
ind  mm.  t  ears;  the  other  valve  coucave,  and  beset  with 


Found  in  the  limettoiie  ol  Mid- Lothian, 
hrotUnd. 

DuNciioa*.— Bivalve, inequivalve ;  one  valve,  with  an  aper- 
ture instead  of  a  beak,  by  which  the  shell  was  attached  to  ma- 
rine bodies ,  the  other  valve  provided  with  a  beak  and  ears ; 

hliiKe  wthout  teeth. 

U>a*charattrtaUM,  F  I.*  !<omewhat«poon  shaped,  oblique, 
be  k  prominent  ;  free  valve  with  a  few  obscure  ribs  at  its  base. 
Found  at  Chute  Farm,  near  Warminster. 

f/irrea  Martini.  F.  I  n.  Old  que,  longer  than  wide,  both 
nl V eg  deeply  plaited,  with  seven  nt  eight  angular  divergent 
rib- like  undulatious,  edge  thick,  flattened.  Found  lu  the  vici- 
nity of  Feiuiershaw. 

HiaaiTRs  Lhtfittoni.  F.  135  Bivalve,  loequi valve  sides  nearly 
equal,  radiated  ;  eared ;  area  of  the  hinge  quadrangular,  trlpli. 
cnte  ;  cartilage  sunk  in  a  deep  luligitudni.-il  nit ;  lateral  portions 
in  wuich  the  ligament  is  placed  stristed  ;  sinus,  for  the  recep- 
tiou  or  the  b«-sus.  small ;  muscular  impression  large,  and  con- 
nected with  indentations  remaining  for  the  attachment  of  the 
mantle  parallel  to  the  margiu  ol  the  valves. 

ExoeVU.—  Inrquivalve,  unequal-sided,  attached  to  other 
bodies;  umbone*  spicily  curved  to  one  side;  pit  of  the  hinge 
curved,  nearly  linear;  an  obtuse  tooth  in  the  flat,  free  vhIvc, 
Which  fit*  into  a  cavity  parallel  with  the  hinge  pit,  in  the  con. 
vex  attacked  valve;  each  valve  provided  with  one  muscular 
ii 


Emrrrn  rnnirn,    F.  1.77  snd  I  SR.    Smooth,  dssep  rarve  more 

or  less  gibbous,  curved,  with  an  obtuse  ranoatxsn  aVasvg  the 
middle ,  flat  valve  suhorbsru'ar.  with  a  greatly  incurred,  im- 
pressed beak.    Found  at  Folkstone. 

Sen*  m  ».— i .!.''  ut.tr,  with  short,  obtuse,  in  curved  ears,  with 
one  central  and  two  remote  teeth  about  the  hinge,  the  hns*  of 
which  is  lengthened,  slightly  Incurved,  sod  terminating-  at  *>sv< 
end  with  an  indistinct  tooth,  beneath  the  insertion  of  the  esw; 
in  its  centre  is  a  large,  irregularly  formed  tooth,  trans  v*r»«-iy 
depressed,  and  pointing  towards  the  ioeurved  beak. 

Spktrra  corrufata.    F.  1*4.    tiibhous,  ponderous ;  sorfisr* 
with  coarse  corrugations ;  mine  placed  transversely  nod  ok 
tuse,  more  conspicuous  near  the  sides,  nearly  smooth  m  t**e 
middle,  but  extends  over  the  ears.    Found  in  the  iron  saast 
formstioti,  east  of  Sandown  bay.  Isle  of  Wight. 

}Wtm  luinquecottata.    F.  I2<>.  Suhtriaiigular, 
oblique,  semicircular,  and  toothed  in  front; 
bed  and  inflated,  with  six  principal  cost*,  and 
and  les-er  ones ;  surface  covered  with  fine 
upper  valve  flat  and  toothed. 
Lewes. 

Plnriortnma  gtgaisfen.  P.  157.  Depressed,  and  smooth, 
deltoid,  with  the  posterior  side  rounded  into  Use  front;  ears 
small,  anterior  one  longest,  situated  in  a  large,  broad,  nasi 
straight  furrow  ;  beaks  pointed  ;  surface  with  obscurely  I 
gent  stria-.    Found  in  the  ftetid  limestone  at  Rath. 

/.inn  giA/sw*.   F.  1 45.    Kiongated,  gibbous;  ears  not  < 
spiruous;  re litre  of  the  valves  with  about  eighteen  div en 
ItTfee,  and  smooth  at  the  sides:  twice  as  long  a*  wide, 
iu  coarse  limestone,  in  Cots  wold  bills,  (ilamorcrarahire. 

I*ox  r.asit  <c— litequivalve,  free,  longitudinal,  and  ssvmewtiat 
Inequilateral,  hinge  consisting  of  a  callus,  which  supports  the 
ligament,  at  one  end  crenulated,  above  which  U  placed  thai 
beaks. 

1..  ■  rmut  ,i'-..  F.  15°.  Oblong,  spatuUfortn.  with 
about  nine  longitudinal  and  strong  ribs,  which  have  much  the 
character  of  plots  of  ostrea  rvista-galli ;  beaka  prominent,  "M 
of  which  is  considerably  incurved  and  acute.    Fouodat  Levrea. 

OraviLlt*,—  luequivalve,  uurqual.sided.  oblique,  gnatiy 
elongated  ;  beaks  placed  near  the  anterior  extremity ;  hingse 
long  ;  divided  into  several  pits,  and  provided  with  many,  satira 

valve.  '  P 

UrrriVia  ariruttrida*.  Jr.  I4ji  and  143.  Obliquely  lanceolate, 
curved,  and  pointed  at  both  extremities;  slope  in  which  the 
hinge  is  situated  nearly  half  the  length  of  the  shell ;  teeth  of 
the  hinge  lew,  and  similarly  disposed.  Found  iu  the  Saanklia 
aand. 

I'inna  fanrmMa.    F.  IfiY    Greatly  elongated.  Its  lensrth 
bemg  four  tiroes  it«  breadth  ;  lanceolate,  slightly  curved,  I 
todiually  striated,  with  a 
divided  into  two  flat  part 
ocheiaceous  limestone,  near  Srawlionuigh. 

l*»c  iivstv*.—  Iransversely  ehojgatetl,  very  thick,  Stibhilo. 
bate,  with  the  beaks  near  the  posterior  extremity.  Ligament 
partly  immersed,  and  attached  to  prominent  processes) ur  fulcra. 

J 'achymwa  x'K'"-  F.  144.  Shell  thicker  than  long,  slightly 
cur  v-d' with  parallel  edges;  p«i«terinr  extremity  small  and 
round,  anterior  somewhat  truncated,  close  at  both  ends.  Found 
in  the  chalk  at  I.vme  Itcris. 

Chama  AoWouiea.  V.  133.  Somewhat  depressed,  oval, 
surface  uneven,  with  an  external  longitudinal,  curved,  nearly 
marginal  hue,  and  adrep,  sunk,  curved  tnrrnwr  inside  the  deep, 
est  valve,  extending  from  the  beak  around  the  deep  side,  froaa 
which  it  shelves  to  a  flat  surface,  extending  to  the  margin, 
where  it  is  broad,  and  slightly  crenate  within;  muscular  im- 
pression larce.  Found  iu  the  green  sand,  parish  of  bt  Mary 
Doiihead,  Witt-bire. 

Durrat  anttiwt.  F.  \ti.  Somewhat  heart-shaped,  with 
divergent  beaks. 

1,'iiio  tubcotutf  icfta.  F.  131.  Ovate  oblong,  its  length  being; 
twice  ii,  breadth  ;  a  constriction  passing  from  the  front  of  the> 
shell  toward*  the  beak  on  the  anterior  side,  which  is  subtrun- 
catcd.    Found  in  Derbyshire. 

Trigonta  ttriatti,    F.  iCi.    F.qnlvalve,  inequilati 
nal ;  hinge  with  two  divergent,  elongated,  curhpre 
transversely  grooved  on  each  side,  and  fitting  Into  furrowed  .-»- 
Vlt.es  in  the  i.pjHxite  valve. 

Mrr.sutDos.— F.quivalvp  longitudinal,  aceuminated  toward* 
the  beaks ;  hinge  provided  with  a  long  external  ligament,  a 
large  bind  tooth  placed  upon  a  septum,  across  the  hewk  of  the 
right  valve,  and  one  irregular  and  one  pointed  tooth  aimif 
situate  iu  the  left  v  live  ;  a  smaU  pit  near  the  I 
tin. i  ol  the  anterior  ligament. 

U*g*M%n  itculeatti.    V.  140. 
late,  th.ck.  with  pointed  incurved  b,-aks ;  the  surface  uniformly 
convex.    Found  in  the  limestone  at  llradley,  Devonshire. 

I'rrtuneulut  nutatus.  V.  130.  Shell  orbicular,  depressed, 
with  twenty  five  longitudinal,  sharp  ridges,  and  a  few  tram- 
verse  strisr  ;  hinge  provided  Willi  fourteen  I 
nulated  within.    Found  at  1  lord  well  CUff. 

AxiNt'S.  —  Equivnlve,  transverse,  and  free;  anterior  side  vert* 
short;  posterior  side  considerably  produced,  truncated,  and 
w  ith  a  lunette  near  the  beaks ;  hinge 
oblique  llgsmrut,  situated  in  a  furrow. 

Aximu  angultttu.  V.  153, 
somewhat  riinoilorm,  with  a  »ul>.  annuti'.n  running  fmm  the 
sides  to  the  Leaks ;  posterior  rarlnatioii  very  obtuse.  Found  in 
the  London  clay,  at  Islington. 

llireviDU'M.  —  Equivalve,  transverse;  valves  inflated; 
what  bilobed  ,  binge  with  a  single  rugged  tooth; 

tarsal. 
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n4 :  tranareraely  furrowed,  and  lb«  lines  of  growth  strongly 
1 ;  anterior  lob*  some  what  angular,  and  pointed ;  poate 


127.  With  about  twenty,  h.ngitu- 
rib*.  and  the  Interstices  very  nur- 
large  and  deep;  margin.  ttrougly 


smaller,  and  rounded,    round  at  Todden ham",  near 
^jp-ton-ou-Skmr. 

Lardita  planicatiata.    F.  1/7. 
Lwd,  divergent,  flat,  broad  ribs 
tow  ,  muscular  iiuj 
■regulated. 

i  .irdiUt  ajar.  F.  126.  Subcord*te,  with  compressed  Imiiri- 
todinal  angular  ribs,  and  the  furrows  lubtubcrculate ;  anal 
ornre-ssixn  round. 

v*nu*  Un**>laia.  F.  138.  Somewhat  gibbous,  and  cord  if  ..rm ; 
partly  rurered  with  ligzag  -tri.r  .  anterior  side  smooth  ;  edge 
retire;  beak  rather  prominent;  ricalr  \  slightly  defined  and 
r-.-dite.    Found  at  Biackdnwn,  near  Collumpton,  Devonshire. 

•  ythnia  ejcvltta.  F.  123.  Orbicular,  finely  striated  concen- 
tr^lly  ;  and  with  the  lines  of  growth  well  defined,  beaks 
prominent  ;  lunale  heart-shaped,  and  pointed. 

M\  scopcM*.— -Eqnlvslre ,  sides  oblique,  verv  unequal ;  hinife 
with  an  elongated  oblique  tooth  in  the  left  valve,  and  provided 
•nth  ait  external  ligament  ;  be.«ks  placed  close  to  the  pn-tcnor 
rxtremity.  destitute  of  a  sinus  In  the  impression  of  U»e  mantle. 

Wy<K-oacAacra»a.  F.  I4fl.  ovste,  roytiliform,  thick-pointed 
at  one  end,  and  obtuse  at  the  other,  nmv  \  very  slightly 
wrinkled  ;  ligament  placed  in  a  wide  and  deep  (groove,  length 
I  iu1  lr  its  breadth.  Found  at  Duudry,  near  Bristol,  in  the 
iruix*h/>t  oolite. 

Crantna  luridtt.    F.  13*.  _  Transversely  oblong,  depressed, 

•harp;  roarem  rrenulated' internally.  Found  in  blue  sandy 
war.  Foxhill  quarries,  Gloucester-hire. 

Turns  Kquivalre,  sul*qtuUier*l,  more  or  leas  orbicular, 

and  eery  convex  ;  liitameut  inargiuni ;  binge  with  three  or  four 
secumiiiated  teeth  ,  the  line  of  attachment  of  the  mantle,  with 
a  deep  huius  extending  nearly  to  the  beak;  muscular  impres- 
•«w  <irbicular,  small,  and  remote  from  the  hinge;  ligament 
internal. 

Thetttminnr.  F.  1*8.  Gibbons  wider  than  long;  posterior 
*4<e  rounded.    Fouud  in  the  green  saud.  l'arhain-Park,  Sus- 

vx. 

Prtrtcoli  laminate.  F.  Ml.  Orate,  gibbous,  with  erect  con. 
fentnc  Immure,  posterior  side  subcuneiforin  .  a  siui<ln  broad 
i  ltd  tooth  m  the  left  vaive,  and  two  smaU  teeth  in  the  other. 
Found  iu  the  Suffolk  crag. 

l.Htraria  gihhma.  F.  1  11.  Gibbous,  anteriorside  much  wider 
than  tii.-  posterior,  recurved,  truncated,  and  gaping  .  length  and 
<i-pth  equal ;  beaks  much  incurved  and  pointed.  Found  in  the 
oolite  limestone,  Bath. 

J/«wi  tnandthui  i  F.  124.  fJibrmiis,  depressed  in  the  middle, 
transversely  undulated ;  anterior  side  square,  gaping,  aperture 
oolong  ;  posterior  side  somewhat  straight ;  depth  two-Uiirds  it* 
lengtu ;  l-eaks  incurved  and  pointed.  Found  in  Micaceous 
sandstone  at  Devizes,  Wiltshire. 

Phoi_ai>o«v*..— Transverse,  thin,  subhyallne,  ventricose;  the 
anterior  portion  short,  rounded,  the  posterior  more  or  lees 


anterior  porti. 

simulated  and  gaping  ;  hinge  composed 'of  an  elongated  subtri- 
r-  ial  fove.U,  and  a  marginal  plate  iu  each  valve;  ligiimeut, 
external,  rsti.er  short;  two  Indistinct  muscular  impressions  ; 
«'''M»  in  the  impresjion  of  the  mauUe  large;  uuiboues  upproxi- 


n.aled 

'hobtdomtt'i  murchitoni.    F.  150.   Orate,  beaks  very  large  ; 
interior  side  short,  witlisix  or  seven  elevated,  obtnse, knotted, 
rnt  ribs,  occupying  the  middle  area  of  the  valves.  Found 
ra.  Sutherlaiirtsliire. 
retain  unUMutm.    P.  Ifi7.    Valves  transversely  striated ; 
the  anterior  ride  with  numerous,  smooth,  stria* ;  dorsal  and 
posterior  areeesory  valves  shelly.    Found  in  Ksaex. 

CLASS  VII.— CIRRIPEDA. 

ORDER  I. — PEDUNCULATA. 

PoWeiptt  tttlcattu.  F.  IK*.  Valve*  with  longitudinal,  ele. 
»  < strw.  the  central  valve  elongated,  rhomboidal ;  posterior 
»al»e  arched,  droad  lanceolate,  and  subcarinated,  both  marked 
»  1 1  ir/rituUr,  elevated,  longitudiual  striae.  Found  in  the 
upper  chalk  at  Norwich. 

ORDER  II  SESSIUA. 

ttmtnnm*  UnttUitut.  F.  53.  Oellquely  conical,  thin,  with 
s-x  indistinctly  ribbed  valves,  smooth  ;  interstices  transversely 
»tnate.|,  prodiiriiiir  a  te««elated  appearance ,  aperture  oval. 
Found  at  llramertnu,  Norfolk. 

CLASS  VIII. — ANNELIDES. 

Strpuin  eritua.    F.  Acutely  conical,  round  within, 

trianaru'ar  externally,  about  four  time*  as  large  as  the  diame. 
ter  of  the  end  at  the  aperture.    Found  at  Hiffhgate. 

Spirvrki,  coaeartsr.  F.  51.  Dlscoldal,  involute,  concave  on 
one  side  ;  the  last  volution  but  slightly  attached.  Found  in  the 
green  sand  at  Oil  ton,  near  Wertbary. 

Dentatium  nitent.  F.  74.  Slightly  Incurved,  rently  taner- 
inir  to  the  smaller  end ;  surface  smooth  and  ahiuing  ,  aperture 
circular.    Found  in  clay  at  Highgate. 

The  total  number  of  species  off.»sil  shells,  which  bare  hitherto 
been  discovered  in  the  tertiary  series,  is  303«.  Of  these,  there 
are  fonod  In  the  Eocene  period  of  strata,  1238  species;  in  the 
Miocene,  |OT1 ;  in  the  older  and  newer  Pliocene  divisions,  777. 
In  the  newer  Pliocene  period,  there  are  from  »)  to  !*!S  per  rent 
of  reeeaf  sp-ne* ;  In  the  older  Pliocene  period,  from  35  to  50 
per  rent.;  iu  the  Miocene  period,  18  per  cent.;  and  In  the 


The  following  species  of  shells  are  peculiar  to  the  Puocawa 
Trktiabv  Pkbiud,  and  figured  in  pi.  LXV.  Turbo  rugoaus, 
f.  If«;  Trochua  Magus,  t.  »7 ;  Solarium  Variegatmn,  f.  105; 
Tornatella  fa»ciata,  f.  9-i ;  Pleurotoma  Vulpecula,  f.  I0M;  P.  ro- 
t  U,  f.  01;  Fusus  erispua,  f.  102  ;  lines  mum  prismatu  um,  f. 


Miocbnb  Tiithky  Praioo. 

VntuU  rmrispina,  f.  87  i  Mitra  Dufreuei,  f.  101 ;  Pleurotoma 

NeriU  Plutonis. /.  91  ; 

,f.'Jj, 


denticnla,  f.  Iw7;  P.  tub.-rculosa,  f.  86 
TuriteUanroto,  f.  80;  rasa oJ aria  turb 

Eocine  Tkbtiabt  Pbbiod. 
Vouita  coetaria,  f.  108 ;  Pleurotoma  clavicularie,  f.  84 ;  Cm. 
sidaria  carinata,  f.  h;  ■  NeriU  tricariuata,  t.  N3 1  Calytnea  trochi. 
formli.,  f.  89;  Turltella  imbricaturia,  f.  89;  VoluU  dieitalma, 
f.  <J8;  Natica  rpigb.ttina,  f.  100;  Solarium  canalicuUturo,  f.  82. 
CardiU  planicostata.  f.  127;  Quinqueloculiua  Striatula,  f.  110; 


To  illustrate  the  variety  which  exists  among  Uiese 
fossils,  ami.  at  the  same  lime,  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
manner  in  which  they  disagree  with  recent  shells,  we 
shall  give  the  results  of  the  examination  of  Hritinh 
fossil  shells.  The  number  of  genera  at  present  known 
to  British  naturalists  is  about  140,  which  comprise 
nearly  3000  species.    Of  these 

SpeeWr. 

58  genera  are  simple  univalves,  which  comprise  400 
01       —       simple  bivalves,       .         .         .  590 
3       —       complicated  bivalve*,  .  51 

lit       —       mululoeuiar  bivalves,        .         .  840 

To  ascertain  the  relative  proportion  of  the  different 
classes  contained  in  strata  of  different  periods,  we 
make  three  principal  divisions  in  the  formations  con- 
taining organic  remains :  the  first  is  thu  most  ancient 
series  ;  the  second  or  middle  division  contains  the 
remainder  of  the  secondary  strata;  and  the  third 
consists  of  the  tertiary  deposits.  The  first,  whit  h  is 
the  lowest  or  most  ancient  division,  may  be  sub- 
divided into  two  series  of  formation  : — 
I. 


Simple  univalves, 
Simple  bivalves,  . 
Complicated  bivalves, 
Multilucular  univalve*, 


S.  From  the 


Simple  univalves, 
Simple  bivalves,  . 
Complicated  bivalve*, 
M unilocular  univalves, 


*7 


140 


to  the  lia.  inclusive. 


Spetitt. 


The  second  or  middle  division,  from  the  lias  up* 
wards,  includes  the  entire  oolitic  series,  and  the 
strata  up  to  the  chalk  inclusive  :- 


Simple  univalves,  . 
Simple  bivalves,  , 
Complicated  bivalve*, 
Multilobular  univalves. 


The  third,  or  most  recent  div 
beds  above  the  chalk,  or  the 

Sample  univalve*,    .  . 
Simple  bivalve*,  . 
Complicated  bivalve*, 
Multdocular  univalve*. 


,  comprises  all  the 
formations  :— 


141 

o 

8 


The  shells  of  the  most  ancient  formations  exceed,  in 
complexity  of  structure,  those  in  the  subsequent 
strata,  and  m  our  present  seas.  They  are  more  fre- 
quently endowed  with  that  complicated  structure 
which  enabled  their  inhabitants  to  rise  and  sink  with 
them  in  the  water.  Of  this  class  are  the  numerous 
race  of  many-chambered  univalves — the  nautilites, 
the  ammonites,  and  orthoceratites ;  and  of  the  class 
of  complicated  bivalves  are  the  spirifersv  and  the 
genera  peutauieras  and  productus.   The  table  given 
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above  furnishes  the  means  of  r.-ii-.j  ar  n  ;  the  numbers 
which  existed  in  each  class,  during  separate  periods, 
or  geological  eras. 

Firtt  Dttwo-.-Ancicnt  strata,  including  lla«. 

Sprcifi. 

Siirpl"  univalves,  .         .         •  .35 

67 

S3" 


j.le  bivalve 
('mi  plicated  bivalves,  . 
Multilocutar  univalves, 


837 


reran*  and  Third  Dirwions.— Rem.aiiiiiig  strata,  above  the  lias 
up  to  dUurUii. 

Spuria 

.  36.S 


Simple  univalves, 
Mmple  bivalves, 
Complicated  bivslrfj. 
Ulocular  univalve*, 


5I« 
1028 

It  will  thus  be  perceived,  that  the  number  of  com- 
plex species  in  the  first  division  is  nearly  equal  to 
those  in  the  immense  series  of  succeeding  strata,  134 
rwing  peculiar  to  the  lowest,  and  147  to  the 
der.  But  the  individuals  are  infinitely  more 
rous  in  the  older  strata  than  in  the  later,  and  give  a 
more  decided  character  to  those  formations  Uian 

Sjiears  from  n  comparison  of  genera  or  species ;  and 
•  class  of  complicated  bivalves  is  wholly  limited  to 
this  older  division.  The  difference  is  still  more 
striking  when  we  compare  the  first  with  the  third 
division;  the  simple  univalves  in  the  former  being 
to  those  iu  tlie  latter  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
seven  ;  but  the  complicated  species  in  the  same 
divisions  are  iu  the  reverse  ratio  nearly  of  seventeen 
to  one.  On  comparing  the  proportions  which  the 
classes  of  shells  under  each  division  bear  to  each 
other,  differences  equally  remarkable  are  observable. 
Thus  tlie  univalves  in  the  first  division  are  to  the 
complex  species  as  one  to  four;  in  tlie  second  as 
one  to  one  and  one  third  only;  and  iu  tlie  third,  as 
thirty-two  to  one ;  so  that,  as  a  general  rule,  it  may  be 
stated,  that  the  ancient  fonnatious  are  characterized 
by  complicated  shells,  the  middle  series  by  bivalves, 
and  the  upper  by  simple  bivalves. 

CLASS  IX. — CRUSTACEA. 

Thin  das*  of  fossils  hat  been  but  little  attended  to,  and  al- 
l  h'i i  n  rich  in  species,  may  foe  considered  as  a  blank  in  the  His- 
tory of  Organic  Remain*.  In  the  Jurassic  limestone  fossil  rru». 
taera  abound,  and  Count  Munster  has  collected  about  sixty 
species  from  a  single  stratum. 

In  the  present  -tat-,  therefore,  of  th'.s  department,  we  thai! 
not  attempt  a  classification,  but  merely  give  two  examples, 
which  we  have  figured  on  pi.  fi«>.  f  50,  is  a  rrab  from  the  Island 
of  Miepey  ;  f.  10  the  claw  of  a  crab  (rum  Mrestricht. 

1  he  must  -widely  diffused  remain*  of  all  this  class  are  the 
trllobitef ;  they  are  found  all  over  the  north  of  Europe,  North 
America,  the  Andes  In  South  America,  India,  and  in  Africa  at 
tlie  Cape  of  I..-  .1  Hope,  liut  the%e  have  hitherto  not  been 
found  Iu  nny  strata  which  is  more  re<  enl  than  tlie  carboniferous, 
series .  and  no  other  crustaceou*  animala,  excepUng  of  these 
forma,  which  are  also  Kntntmotutraceoui,  have  beeu  found  a«- 

i  :  so  that  during  the  long  periods 
t  mu»t  have  intervened  between  the  deposit*  of  the  first 
i  containing  fossils,  and  the  termination  of  theroa)  forrua- 
And  It  would  appear  that  the  trilobites  were  the  only 
representative*  of  the  CrutUicea,  which  is  now  so  much  varied 
in  families,  orders,  and  genera.  We  have  fiven  an  example 
uf  this  family,  by  a  representation  of  the  genus  .V-roh»,  with 
au  elongated  caudal  process,  and  alto  of  the  C'tlymenc  Btumen- 
bnehii,  I.  'M :  another  well  marked  trilobite,  from  the  transition 
limestone  of  Dudley.   K  48  represents  a  fossil 


CLASS  XL — INSECTS. 


CLASS  X — ARACHNIDES. 

The  only  animal  ef  this  class  which  has  been  found  in  a  fossil 
state,  it  a  scorpion  discovered  in  the  ancient  coal  fnnnation,at  the 
village  of  t'hon.le,  near  ItadniU,  on  the  south-east  of  Prague. 
It  Is  remarkable  that  the  horny  covering  of  this  scorpion  it  in 
a  complete  state  of  preservation,  being  neither  decomp«.wd  nor 
carbonised.  This  tub«tance,  which  is  the  same  •«  the  elytrine 
of  beetles,  seems  to  have  the  property  of  resisting  decomposi- 
tion and  rnioeralixation. 

Mr  W.  Austin  found  an  animal  In  the  Ironstone  of  ("olehronk 
dale,  which  Mr  Prestwich  described  in  the  Philosophical  Ma- 
ratine,  and  supposed  it  a  spider.  Professor  Auckland  has  lately 
'sjd  open  that  animal,  and  finds  that  It  is  not  a  spider,  but  a 


There  have  been  extremely  few  ln*erta  found  in  a  miceralired 
ate.  Celeopt  roip>  insects  of  two  genera  hare  beeu  found  in 
the  ironstone  »l  Culebruok  dale.  There  is  in  the  fine  collection 
of  Count  Muuster,  twcut/-tlve  species  of  fossil  insects  found 
in  the  Jurassic  limestone  of  Solenhofen.  These  are  of  d  fie  rent 
orders,  eii.  libellula,  ranstera,  and  several  species  of  coleopter- 
ous insects.  Marcel  says  there  have  been  ascertained  inserts  of 
sixty -two  genera  in  the  tertiary  gypsum,  fresh  water  formation 
of  A  x.  These  belong  t»  the  orders  Coleopters,  Diptera.  and 
Hrmiptera.  F.  311.  pt.  (v\  represents  au  insect  in  stone  from 
P.penhelm;  and  tigs.  *».  41,  42.  aud  43.  are  insects  Irom  th« 
coal.slste,  as  figured  by  Llwhydd.  F.  4.i  is  n  win*  of  an  insect 
in  cnlcnrioua  spar,  lately  found  at  Kairybank,  parish  of  Both- 
well,  Lanarkshire,  by  Mr  John  Craig  of  that  parish.  It  was 
d" covered  near  the  bottom  of  a  freestone  rock,  twent 
thickness. 

CLASS  XII  ECHINODERMATA. 


Goldfus*.  who  has  given  minute  attention  to  tttisj 
ent  of  natural  history,  is  of  opininu,  that  almost  all  the 
echini,  and  a<tcria,  belong  to  genera  now  existing.  Tb« 
echini  appear  to  have  existed  through  ail  the  formations  from 
the  transition  series  to  the  present  period  ;  while  the  sUtr  fish 
have  not  been  found  in  older  strata  Mian  the  Muichel.kalk.  Wo 
have  given  n  few  representations  of  these.  F.  M.  an  echinus 
from  Culnn;  f.  Si.  a  cidersa  from  the  same  locality;  f.  M>,  a 


nurleolitcs  fr-m  Uie  Calcaire  drossier,  Normaudr ;  f.  91,  m 
Chjpmt  tinuatiu  from  Oxfordshire ;  f.  b»,  a  Spantaxgtu  Cor 


from  Kent. 

Of  the  star  bah,  we  have  represented  three  species  ;— f.  51,  • 
fossil  listeria,  found  at  llorsington  ;  f.  M.  an  Oppiura  Hitler* 
from  Uie  uwrl'toiie  of  Yorkshire;  f.  an  asterias,  which  ia 
nearly  allied  to  the  A.  pent \i Remitter  of  Parkinson. 

CLASS  XIII  POLYPI. 


The  organic  remains  of  this  claw  are  exceedingly  perfect  in 
their  structure,  and  extremely  numerous.  There  are  beds  of 
limestone  almost  entirt  Iv  made  up  of  these  fossils,  more  e?pe- 
c.ally  the  cncrinites.  'I'fte  most  conspicuous  of  these  are  the 
mtrocti.  il  mnrble  of  Derbyshire,  and  the  carboniferous  lime- 
stone near  Hristol.  There  fossils  also  abound  in  the  limestone, 
on  the  const  of  Hie,  nesr  Kingdom.  We  have  illustrated  the 
order  Chin. hop \,  by  representations  of  the  encrinus  liliformia. 
or  lily  encrnnite,  which  abound*  in  the  Musrhel-kalk  of  Ger- 
many .  f.  61  and  i  is  one  of  the  vextebrre  of  this  species.  Vr 
Parkinson  h  is  shown,  that  the  lily  encronite  is  composed  of  lit*, 
a  rming  number  of  ZQJJOO  riistinct  bones,  or  arliculetjons.  F. 
7  l  is  n  rpecimen  of  the  tulip  alcymiia,  or  Siphonta,  frotn  the 
green  sand  of  lilackdown.  F.  fM  is  a  fo.sll  sponge  frum  Farring- 
don,  which  occurs  plentifully  in  the  lerruKinous  sand.  F.  fit, 
the  Madrcpora  trrtnntta  from  Gothland.  F.  66,  a  fowil  aleo- 
nite;  f.  tel.  a  ramose  milleporite,  imbs-dded  in  compact  lim« - 
stone  from  Wiltshire;  f.  13,  ft  branch  of  Isis  from  Sicily;  f.  6?, 
a  bmitch  of  ramose  alcyonite  frum  Berkshire,  nearly  allied  to 
A.  dxgitatumi  f.  (V>,  is  a  ramose  tubiporite  from  Mendip  hills. 

FOSSIL  VEGETABLES. 

The  tame  striking  changes  which  hare  been  described  as  bar- 
I  ing  taken  place  in  the  animal  kingdom,  are  equally  manifest  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has  been  shown,  that  animal  life 
first  exhibited  itself  in  the  ocean  ;  and  in  like  manner  we  find, 
that  the  plants,  occurring  in  tlie  older  strain,  consist  uf  those 
which  have  had  a  marine  origin  ,  and  these  seem  to  have  been 
formed  on  food  for  Uie  ohb-st  oceanic  inhabitants. 

•1  he  fossil  vegetables,  winch  are  distributed  through  the  three 
geological  epochs,  indicating,  in  each  respective  group,  the 
same  successions  of  the  dimiuuUon  of  temperature  upon  the 
land,  as  have  been  inferred  from  the  remains  of  vegetables  of  tlie 
sea.  Thua  in  the  transition  series  we  hare  the  association  of 
a  few  trifling  families,  with  extinct  families,  which  indicate  a 
climate  hotter  than  the  present  time. 

Iu  the  secoodsry  formations,  the  fossil  families  are  more  nu- 
merously assimilated  to  the  existing  families ;  and  many  of  the 
older  families,  aim  even  genera,  disappear. 

In  the  tertiary  strain,  almost  all  the  families  of  the  I 
are  lost,  and  eren  miuiy  of  the  second  disappear;  and  ■ 
complicated  vegetation  takes  place.  In  almost  all  the 
beautiful,  perfect,  and  very  characteristic  specimens  are  con- 
stantly met  with  ;  nnd  we  shall  restrict  tins  comprehensive 
subject  to  the  mere  repre*entaUons  of  a  few  striking  examples, 
PI.  IVj,  f.  NO,  ralrariotia  fossil  wood  found  near  Bath.  F.  7 1, 
len  of  scliistes,  with  an  impression  of  the  bark  of  a  tree ; 
f.  73,  74,  and  81.  the  impressions  of  leaves  of  plants.  F.  73 
is  an  impression  of  the  stalk  of  a  plant  in  sandstone  ,  and  f.  71 
the  impression  of  a  leaf  on  the  same  substance.  F.  78,  a  nut 
from  the  island  of  Miepey,  the  exact  appearance  of  the  kernel 
is  preserved  in  the  case.  F.  77-  Tj,  and  HO,  represent  a  fossil 
nut  found  in  Leicestershire  ;  and  f.  76  is  the  representation  of 
another  nut 

As  respects  vegetable  remains  in  a  fossil  state, 
subterranean  collections  of  bituminrsed  wood,  and 
other  vegetable  matter,  are  found  at  various  depths 
in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Cannell  coal  as  well 
us  anthracite,  frequently  exhibits  traces  of  ligneous 
texture  in  its  substance,  which  could  have  been 
derived  only  from  wood.  The  argillaceous  iron-stone 
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and  slates  that  accompany  coal  contain,  with  remains 
of  many  other  unknown  vegetables,  parts  of  various 
cryptngamous  plants,  the  recent  analogies  of  which 
are  found  only  in  tropical  regions.  It  is  impossible 
to  give  an  idea,  without  figures,  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  the  impressions  thus  found  in  the  argilla- 
ceous and  bituminous  slate  formations  of  the  coal 
measures. — Concerning  the  mineral  matters  which 
euter  into  the  composition  of  fossils  that  are  deno- 
minated petrifactions— and  all  organic  remaius  are 
thus  termed  whose  original  particles  liave  given  pUce 
to  matter  of  another  sort — they  are  chiefly  of  three 
kinds,  vii ,  calcarioos,  silicious,  and  argillaceous. 
I nui  and  copper  pyrites  are  found  performing  the 
same  part,  though  with  less  frequency  than  the  sub- 
stance  first  mentioned.  Fluor  rarely  occurs  as  the. 
replacing  material  of  fossils.  The  precise  manner 
in  which  the  substitution  takes  place  it  is  difficult  in 
many  cases  to  conceive  of :  in  general,  we  are  sore 
Urat  the  mineral  matter  is  slowly  deposited  by  intro- 
mission into  the  original  interstices  and  cavities  of  the 
organic  body,  or  is  introduced  to  fill  the  spaces  which 
liave  been  produced  by  the  partial  removal  of  tlie 
original  organic  substance. 

iu  conclusion,  we  have  only  to  remark  concerning 
these  monuments  of  former  worlds,  that,  in  the 
several  formations  composing  the  outer  part  of  the 
earth  down  to  the  primitive  rocks,  the  fossil  remains 
which  they  contain  vary  in  each  formation,  and  at  the 
same  time  differ  from  those  beings  which  now  exist. 
The  discovery  of  animals  peculiar  to  certain  forma- 
tions, and  the  general  agreement  with  each  other  of 
the  fossils  of  tlie  same  formations,  have  led  to  the  be- 
lief that  these  several  formations  were  tlie  conse- 
quences of  successive  clianges  effected  on  the  earth's 
Mjriace  ;  and  that  the  contained  fossils  are  the  pre- 
served remains  of  the  several  creations  which  had 
been  successively  formed  to  accord  with  the  state  of 
the  planet  under  its  several  changes.  In  the  lower, 
and  consequently  earlier  formed,  strata,  are  found  the 
biturainiied  remains  of  unknown  vegetables  ;  and  in 
the  masses  of  mountain  limestone  are  immense  accu- 
mulations of  crinoideal  and  terebratular  remains,  of 
the  numerous  species  of  which  tribes  scarcely  a  liv- 
ing individual  can  now  be  found.  Here  also  exist 
tlie  multilocular  univalves  in  such  abundance,  while 
the  genus  nautilus  is  the  oidy  one  of  this  family 
whose  existence  through  a  few  species  is  continued 
to  the  present  day.  The  fossils  of  the  next  superior 
formation — the  lias — afford  proofs,  also,  of  their  hav- 
ing been  the  production  of  a  distinct  creation.  But 
the  most  decided  proof  of  these  fossils  being  tlie  re- 
mains of  another  world,  and  of  a  distinct  creation,  is 
their  containing  relics  of  a  tribe  of  enormous  marine 
animals,  such  as  quadrupeds  possessing  the  blended 
structure  of  fish  and  lhuud,  no  traces  of  which  have 
been  observed  in  the  preceding  strata.  The  fossil 
remains,  through  the  succeeding  higher  formations  of 
oolite,  green  sand,  chalk,  and  clay,  show  new  genera, 
both  of  saurian  and  testaceous  animals ;  and  when  we 
follow,  on  tlie  surface  of  the  vast  mass  of  upper  clay, 
tlie  traces  of  diluvial  action,  and  the  desolation  which 
accompanied  tlie  last  grand  catastrophe  which  the 
plauet  appears  to  hare  sustained,  we  tlicrc  find  the 
remains  of  another  creation— the  terrestrial  quadru- 
peds. These  changes  in  the  state  of  tlie  planet, 
and  this  partial  destruction,  appear  to  have  been 
succeeded  by  the  creation  of  man,  and  of  such  quad- 
rupeds and  other  animals  as  were  fit  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  after  its  last  change  ;  from  whence  it  ap- 
pears that  beings  have  proceeded,  gradually  increas- 
ing in  superiority,  from  testaceous  animals  to  reptiles, 
marine  and  fresh  water  amphibia,  quadrupeds,  and, 
lastly,  to  man. 

For  further  wfonuation,  see  Parkinson's  Organic 


Remains  of  a  Former  Hurld  (Loudon,  1804— II.  :» 
vols.,  4to);  and  his  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Or- 
ganic Fossil  Remains  (1822);  Auckland's  Reliquiae 
Diluciamr  (London,  1824 — 28);  mid  Cuvier's  great 
work  Otsemens  Fossiles  (3d  ed.,  1826,  5  vols  ); 
Schlottheim's  llcitrngc  znr  Flora  Vnterwelt ;  and 
Stenilierg's  Darttellung  tier  Flora  der  I  "urwelt ; 
Link's  I'nrelt  und  das  Alterihum  (Berlin,  1821); 
Schubert's  Vrwelt  und  die  Ftxsterne  (Dresden.  1822); 
nnd  Kruger's  Geschichte  der  Vrtcell  (Quedlinburg, 
1822).  Godnian's  Natural  History  describes  the 
fossil  remains  of  North  America.  See,  also,  our 
articles  Geology,  Mastodon,  Mammoth,  Megalothe- 
rium,  Megalosaurus,  &c. 

ORGANOLOGY  ;  a  term  used  to  denote  a  branch 
of  physiology  which  treats,  in  particular,  of  the  dif- 
ferent organs  of  animals,  especially  of  tlie  human 
species.  It  is,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  one  of  the 
most  interesting  branches  of  natural  science. 

ORGIES  (»{>-<«) ;  the  mystic  rites  and  wild  revels 
celebrated  in  honour  of  Bacchus  ;  also  the  festivals 
and  mysteries  of  other  deities.  (See  Bacchus,  and 
Mysteries.)  The  term  has  hence  been  applied  to 
any  scene  of  riotous  mirth  and  excessive  revelry. 

ORIENTAL  EMPIRE.    See  Ayzantine  Empire. 

ORIENTAL  LITERATURE.  This  vast  field  of 
learning,  which  comprises  the  languages  and  litera- 
ture of  nations,  some  of  which  are  totally  distinct 
from  others,  has  been  cultivated,  in  recent  times, 
with  great  teal.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  Oriental 
languages,  now  studied,  much  greater  than  formerly, 
but  they  are  much  more  accurately  known.  For- 
merly, even  the  most  celebrated  Orientalists,  iu 
general,  possessed  but  a  superficial  knowledge; 
and  the  difference  between  the  learning  required 
from  a  classical  philologist,  and  that  expected  from 
an  Orientalist,  in  his  branch,  was  very  great.  Many 
Orientalists  were  unable  to  conjugate  or  decline  tlie 
Arabic  correctly.  The  grammatical  knowledge  of 
some  of  these  languages  has  become  much  more 
profound  in  our  time,  though  there  have  been,  yet, 
comparatively  few  Oriental  works  printed.  This 
great  change  must  be  traced,  in  part,  to  the  writings 
of  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  who  may  be  considered  as  hav- 
ing more  knowledge  of  Arabic  than  any  other  Euro- 
pean scholar.  His  Grammaire  Arabc  (Paris,  1«10) 
gave  an  entirely  new  turn  to  the  study  of  this 
language,  and  indirectly  influenced  tlie  study  of 
Persian  mid  Hebrew.  This  progress  is,  in  part,  also 
attributable  to  the  seal  and  activity  of  the  British  iu 
India,  which  have  been  exerted  not  only  on  the 
Indian  languages,  but  also  in  the  publication  of  Per- 
sian and  Arabian  works.  From  British  presses  iu 
the  East  Indies,  at  Serampore  and  Calcutta,  and  from 
the  Turkish  in  Scutari  and  Constantinople,  have 
issued  the  most  important  works  of  Oriental  litera- 
ture ;  for  instance,  the  original  dictionaries  of  tlie 
Arabs,  Persians,  and  Turks.  Not  only  has  tlie  study 
of  tlie  languiges  been  much  extended  in  recent  limes, 
but  much  has  been  done  for  its  application  to  scien- 
tifical,  historical,  geographical,  mythological,  and 
philosophical  investigations.  It  must  be  confessed, 
indeed,  that  instances  are  not  wanting,  in  which 
inquirers  have  beeu  seduced,  by  these  discoveries,  to 
erroneous  theories,  particularly  tlirough  unfounded 
etymologies.  Five  Asiatic  societies  have  been  estab- 
lished, by  Europeans,  for  the  promotion  of  the  study 
of  Oriental  literature,  three  of  which  arc  in  India  (iu 
Calcutta,  Bombay,  and  Madras),  and  are  composed 
of  scholars  and  military  men.  Each  of  them  publishes 
its  Transactions.  That  of  Calcutta  lias  published 
fifteen  volumes,  under  the  name  of  Asiatic  Re- 
searches. That  of  Bombay,  of  a  much  later  date, 
has  published  at  least  three  volumes.  The  two 
other  societies  are  that  of  Paris  (founded  in  1822, 
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under  the  presidency  «>f  Silvestre  de  Sacy),  and  that 
of  London  (royal  Asiatic  society,  founded  in  1820, 
under  the  presidency  of  Colebrooke).  The  Paris 
society  publishes  the  Journal  Asiatioue.  The  Lon- 
don society  has  published  several  volume*  of  ex- 
tremely valuable  Transariiuns.  The  Asiatic  Journal 
is  also  published  in  London,  which  is  useful  for 
Asiatic  intelligence,  but  in  which,  however,  the 
literary  articles  are  not  generally  of  a  very  high 
character.  The  Annals  cm"  Oriental  Literature,  be- 
gun some  years  ago  in  London,  ceased  with  the 
third  volume.  Similar  periodicals  appear  in  Cal- 
cutta and  Malacca.  Germany  lias,  in  this  depart- 
ment, tlie  Fundgruben  der  Orients  (Mines  ot  the 
East),  published  at  Vienna,  chiefly  supported  by  the 
efforts  of  Von  Hammer,  and  Schickel's  Jndisehe 
Biblhthek,  published  at  Bonn.  There  are  institu- 
tions for  instruction  in  the  Oriental  languages  ut 
Fort  William  in  the  East  Indies,  at  Hayleybury  in 
England  (for  officers  in  the  East  India  company),  at 
Pari*,  Vienna,  and  Petersburg.  The  libraries  of 
Paris,  London,  Oxford,  the  Escurial.  Rome,  Got  ha, 
Vienna,  Berlin,  Copenhagen,  Cpsal,  Petersburg,  and 
Constantinople,  contain  the  richest  materials  in  Ori- 
ental literature,  poiha  contains  more  Oriental  manu- 
scripts than  any  other  German  city.  They  were 
collected  by  Seetien.  in  Aleppo,  Damascus,  Jerusa- 
'em,  and  Cairo.  Petersburg  possesses  the  richest  col- 
lection of  Oriental  (i.  e.  Mohammedan)  coins,  the  in- 
spector of  which,  Mr  Frahn,  is  the  m«»st  learned  Orien- 
tal numismatist.  The  collection  of  manuscript",  in  that 
city,  lias  been  increased  by  several  taken  during  the 
last  invasion  of  Turkey  by  the  Russians,  and  the 
study  of  the  Oriental  languages  will  be  greatly  bene-  ! 
flted  bv  the  newly. established  Oriental  institution  at  I 
Petersburg,  intended  for  the  instruction  of  Russian 
professors,  interpreters,  and  diplomatic  agents.  The 
members  will  publish  an  Asiatic  Journal.  The 
languages  to  be  taught  are  Arabian,  Persian,  Turk- 
ish, Tartar,  Chinese*  Mautchoo,  Sanscrit,  Tibetan, 
Mongolian,  Calmuck,  Georgian, and  Armenian.  Af- 
ter a  study  of  five  years,  the  students  will  be  sent  to 
the  respective  countries  to  perfect  themselves. 

Some  of  the  most  important  works  recently  pub- 
lished in  the  department  of  Oriental  literature,  are  as 
follows:  In  Sanscrit,  the  ancient  learned  language  of 
India,  great  progress  has  been  made  by  W  ilson's 
Sanscrit  and  English  Dictionary  (Calcutta,  1819),  Ims 
fore  which  there  was  no  dictionary  of  that  language. 
The  best  grammar  is,  as  yet,  that  of  Wilkins  (Lon- 
don, 1808).  A  more  recent  one,  by  Vales  (Calcutta, 
1820),  lias  given  some  valuable  additions  on  prosody 
and  grammatical  terminology,  but  is,  in  other  re- 
aped*, not  thorough.  Prank,  a  German,  published 
a  Grammatika  Sanskrita  (Wnrxburg,  1823)  ;  Bopp 
an  AusfUhrliches  Lehrgebiiude  der  Stmskritspracne 
(Berlin,  1825,  4to)  :  Prank  also  published  a  thresto- 
tnathie  (Munich.  1820 — 1*21).  Among  the  Indian 
writings  published,  are  Sala,  a  romantic  episode, 
from  the  Mahnbharata,  Sanscrit,  and  Latiu,  by  Bopp 
(London.  1819);  Ardschuna's  I'isit  to  tke  Heaven  of 
Jndra;  also  an  episode  of  the  Mahabharata,  Sanscrit, 
and  German,  by  Bopp  (Berlin,  1824,  4t«) ;  Bhaga- 
vadgita,  a  philosophical  episode  of  the  Muhabharata, 
Sanscrit,  and  Latin,  by  Scldegel  (Bonn,  1823).  The 
whole  poem  flamajana,  with  a  Latin  translation,  in 
eight  vols  ,  without  the  notes,  has  been  published  by 
A.  W.  von  Srhlegel.  Among  the  works  most  recently 
published  in  India  is  the  [KM'm  Mcghadula  (Messen- 
ger of  tlie  Clouds),  by  Calidasa,  with  an  English 
translation  by  Wilson  (Calcutta,  1813) ;  the  two  epic 
poems  Kiratardshunifa  (Calcutta,  1814)  and  Sim- 
balabadha  (Calcutta,  1815);  Dajakrama  Sangruha, 
a  dissertation  on  the  Indian  law  of  inheritance  (Cal- 
cutta, 1818).   Haughton,  professor  at  Hayleybury, 


lias  begun  a  new  edition  of  the  Code  of  Menu,  In- 
vestigations in  the  department  of  comparative  philo- 
logy have  been  presented,  by  Bopp,  in  his  Conjuga- 
tutntystrm  der  Samkritsprache  (Frankfort,  1816), 
and  in  tlie  Annals  of  Oriental  Literature.  Schlegel 
has  also  promised  an  Etymologicvm  Aomin  relating 
to  tlie  same  subject.  Besides  the  Sanscrit,  the  liv- 
ing languages  of  India,  more  or  less  connected  with 
it,  have  been  cultivated  with  great  seal  by  the  Bri- 
tish :  fur  most  of  them  we  now  possess  excellent 
manuals  ;  for  instance,  for  the  Bengalese,  the  Gram- 
mar and  Reader  of  Haughton  (London.  1831)  ;  uie 
Dictionary  by  Carey  (Serampore,  1815):  for  the 
Hindoostanee,  the  Grammar  by  Shakespear  (Loudon, 

1818)  ;  and  the  Dictionary  by  the  same  (London, 
1620)  ;  for  tlie  MahraUa,  the  Grammar  and  Dic- 
tionary by  Carey  (Serampore,  1808  and  1810). 
Authors  in  these  modern  Indian  languages  have  also 
been  printed.  (See  Indian  Languages  and  Literature  ) 
In  tlie  department  of  Chinese  literature,  Morrison's 
Grammar  (Serampore.  1815)  ;  his  Chinese  and  Eng- 
lish Dictionary  (Macao,  1815—1820);  Abel  Rem u- 
sat's  Eltmens  de  la  (Jrammaire  Chinoise  (Paris,  18*2), 
are  works  of  high  reputation.  The  Asiatic  society  ut 
Paris  lias  set  on  fool  a  revision  of  Rodrigaei's  Gram- 
mar of  the  Japanese,  far  the  Tartar  languages,  we 
have  Remusai's  Recherches  sur  let  Langues  Tar- 
tares  (Paris,  1820).  Klaproth  published,  at  Parts,  a 
Dictionary  of  the  Mautchoo  Tartar.  Several  Tartar 
works  have  been  published  at  Katan,  chiefly  destined 
for  instruction  in  the  Mohammedan  religion ;  the 
Russian  imperial  chancellor,  count  Roman* iff.  has 
ordered  the  printing  of  the  Tartar  historian  Abul- 
gasi.  Works  in  Turkish,  which  is  a  Tartar 
language,  are  continually  issued  from  the  presses 
in  Scutari  and  Constantinople.  Jaubert  has  pub- 
lished a  new  Turkish  Grammar,  at  Paris,  but  it 
is  superficial.  As  regards  tlie  ancient  Persian,  that 
is,  the  Zend  nud  relahvi  languages,  which  An- 
quetil  de  Perron  knew  but  imperfectly,  we  may 
expect  more  profound  researches  by  means  of  the 
manuscripts  which  Rask  has  carried  to  Copenhagen. 
Among  Itieni  are  also  writings  in  the  Pali  language, 
the  ancient  sacred  idiom  of  Farther  ludia-  Desaiir 
(Bombay,  1818)  claims,  likewise,  to  belong  to  the 
ancient  Persian  literature,  but  is  probably  of  more 
modem  origin.  For  the  modem  Persian,  the  ori- 
ginal dictionaries,  S/tems  ellogat  (Calcutta,  1800) 
and  Burkani  Kati  (Calcutta,  1808)  are  important. 
The  most  complete  grammar  is  Uiat  by  Lumsden 
(Calcutta,  1810,  2  vols.,  folio).  Of  the  rich  litera- 
ture of  this  beautiful  idiom,  many  works  have  been 
published  in  India.  The  most  important  among  tlie 
latest,  arc  the  edition  of  the  Shanameh  of  Ferdusi 
(Calcutta,  1811)  ami  the  Iskendernameh  of  Nisami 
(Calcutta,  1812).  Sacy  has  published  a  religion* 
poem,  Peud  nameh,  ou  te  Litre  des  Constats  (Paris, 

1819)  .  Kost-garten  has  published  some  extracts 
from  the  Persiau  tales  of  Nechschebi,  in  the  Tuti- 
nameh  (by  lken  and  Koscgarten,  Stuttgard.  1K22;. 
Goerres  has  given  an  abstract  of  the  great  historical 
poem  S/tanamek,  under  the  title  Hetdenbuch  von 
Iran  (Berlin,  1820).  We  have  a  view  of  the  most 
important  poets  of  Persia  in  Hammer's  Geschickte 
der  Schonen  Rcdekiinste  Persiens  (Vienna,  1818). 
(Sec  Persian  Language  and  Literature.)  The  study 
of  Arabic — a  noble,  manly,  rich,  and  cultivated 
idiom— has  been  much  facilitated  by  the  publication 
of  the  best  original  Arabic  dictionary,  Kamus  (Cal- 
cutta, 1817).  Sacy  has  published  a  new  edition  of 
his  Grammar  and  Chrestomathie  (Paris,  1826,  2  vols.) 
Kosegarten's  Chrestumathia  Arabica  (Leipsic,  1824) 
contains  unpublished  historical  and  poetical  selec- 
tions, with  a  dictionary  and  grammatical  explana- 
tions.  Freitag,  in  Bonn,  is  occupied  with  a  new 
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Arabic-Latin  dictionary.  A  work  of  classic  value 
for  the  study  of  Arabic,  is  Sacy's  Hariri  (Paris, 
1821),  accompanied  with  Arabic  commentaries. 
Among  the  Arabic  poems  recently  published,  Kose- 
garten  has  given  to  the  public  the  Amrui  ben  Kel- 
tkttm  Moallaka  (Jena,  1819) ;  Freitag,  the  Cartnen 
Caab  ben  sohair  (Bonn,  1822) ;  Hengstenberg,  the 
Amrimt  Haiti  Moallaka  (Bonn,  1823) ;  Horst,  the 
Carmen  Motanabbii  (Bonn,  1823).  The  whole  col- 
lection of  Motanabbi  has  been  translated,  by  Ham- 
mer, into  German  (Vienna,  1824).  Among  the  his- 
torical works  published  are  Rasmussen's  Addita- 
menta  ad  Historiam  Arabum  (Copenhagen,  1821) ; 
Freitag'a  Selecta  ex  Historia  Halebi  (Paris,  1819); 
Fraehn's  Jbn  Fosxlan  fPeiersburg,  1823);  Uylen- 
broek,  De  Jbn  Kaukai*  (Uyden.  1822) ;  Hamaker's 
Specimen  Catalogi  (Leyden,  1820) ;  Koscgarten,  De 
J&eAammede  ebn  Baiuta  (Jena,  1818);  of  the  Arabian 
text  of  the  Arabian  Nights,  two  volumes  have 
appeared  in  Calcutta  (1818).  Hammer  and  Hagen 
have  given  new  German  translations.  The  Arabian 
romance  Aniar  has  been  translated  into  English 
(London,  1820).  The  most  important  numismatic 
works,  of  late,  have  been  published  by  Fraehn,  at 
Petersburg,  Castiglioni  at  Milan,  and  Hallenberg  at 
Upsal.  (See  Arabian  Language  and  Literature.) 
For  Hebrew,  so  nearly  related  to  Arabic,  Gesenius 
has  done  much  by  his  dictionary  ;  also  fur  grammar, 
for  instance,  by  his  Lehrgebdude  der  Hebrdischen 
Sprache  (Leipsic,  1817).  An  excellent  grammar 
has  been  written  by  professor  Moses  Stuart,  of 
Andover  (Mass.)  Among  the  editions  of  Hebrew 
authors  is  to  be  mentioned  Gesenius's  Isaiah  (Leipsic, 
IK21).  In  the  rabbinical  literature,  the  most  recent 
works  are,  Winer's  Chrestwnathia  (Leipsic,  1823), 
and  Kosegarten's  Liber  Corona  Legis  (Jena,  1824), 
which  contains  fragments  of  an  author  of  the  sect  of 
the  Caraites.  (See  Rabbinical  Literature.)  Our 
knowledge  of  the  Phoenician  has  been  extended  by 
Hamaker's  Monumenta  Punica  (Leyden,  1822)  ;  und 
the  history  of  the  Phoenician,  and  of  all  other  Semitic 
alphabets,  lias  been  illustrated  by  Kopp's  Bilder  und 
ScAriften  der  /  orzeit  (Manheim,  1819  to  1821). 
Gesenius's  Samaritanorum  Theologia  (Halle,  1822), 
contains  fragments  of  Samaritan  hymns.  A  new 
Syrian  Grammar  has  been  published  by  Hoffmann 
(Halle,  1824).  A  new  Syriac  dictionary  is  a  great 
desideratum;  Quatremere,  at  Paris,  lias  collected 
many  materials  for  this  purpose.  We  have  an  im- 
portant work,  remarkable  also  as  a  religious  monu- 
ment, in  the  Sabian.  a  dialect  of  the  Syrian,  in  Nor- 
berg's  Code*  Xasararus  (Lund.  1815;  with  glos- 
saries, 1816  and  1817).  We  have  an  apocryphal 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  in  the  Ethiopic,  As- 
eensh  Jesaue  f  'aiit,  Ethiopian  and  Latin,  by  Lau- 
rence (Oxford,  1819),  and  also  the  Primus  Etrx 
Liber,  Ethiopic  ami  Latin,  by  the  same  (Oxford, 
1820).  Aucher  has  published  a  new  Armenian 
Grammar  and  Dictionary  (Venice,  1816  and  1817). 
The  Armenian  Translation  of  Uie  Chronicle  of  Euse- 
htus,  and  Mtmoires  historufues  et  geographiques  sur 
rArmeniefbayt  also  appeared  at  Paris  (1819).  In 
the  Armenian  convent  at  Venice,  Armenian  works 
are  constantly  publishing.  The  Asiatic  society,  at 
Paris,  is  publishing  a  grammar  and  vocabulary  of 
the  Georgian.  Important  fragments  of  the  Coptic 
literature  have  been  published  in  Zoega's  Caialogus 
Codicum  Copt ico rum  (Rome,  1810).  Doctor  Young 
and  Champollion  occupied  themselves  in  deciphering 
ancient  Egyptian  writings.  See  the  Account  of  the 
former,  and  the  Precis  du  Systran-  Hierogtyphijur 
of  the  latter  ;  see,  also,  our  article  Hieroglyphics. 

ORIFLAMME  {aurijlamme);  the  old  royal  stan- 
dard of  France,  originally  the  church  banner  of  the 
•bbey  of  St  Denis,  which  was  presented  by  the 


abbot  to  the  lord  protector  of  the  convent  (formerly 
the  counts  of  Vexin  and  Pontoise),  whenever  it  was 
necessary  to  take  up  arms  for  the  preservation  ot  its 
rights  and  possessions.  It  was  a  piece  of  red 
taffeta  (thence  the  name)  fixed  on  a  golden  spear, 
in  the  form  of  a  banner,  and  cut  into  three  points, 
each  of  which  was  adorned  with  a  tassel  of  green 
silk.  When  Philip  I.  afterwards  united  Vexin  to 
the  possessions  of  the  crown,  it  fell  to  him  to  bear 
the  banner  as  protector  of  the  abbey.  It  was  now 
carried  with  the  armies,  and  eventually  became  the 
great  standard  of  the  kingdom.  Since  the  lime  of 
Charles  VII.  it  has  never  been  carried  into  battle. 
See  Lanselot,  Mtmoires  de  V Academic  des  Inscrip- 
tions, Mil.  .  i 

ORIGEN,  one  of  the  most  learned  ecclesiastical 
writers,  surnamed,  from  his  untiring  diligence,  Ada- 
mantius,  was  born  at  Alexandria,  A.  D.  185,  and 
early  instructed  by  his  father  in  the  Christian  reli- 
gion and  the  sciences.  His  teachers  afterwards 
were  Clement  of  Alexandria  and  Ammonius.  In 
his  early  youth,  he  gave  proofs  of  greatness  of  sold. 
When  his  fattier  was  thrown  into  prison  on  account 
of  his  religion,  under  the  emperor  Severus,  Origen 
exhorted  him  to  suffer  martyrdom  rather  than 
renounce  Christianity.  After  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  maintained  his  mother  and  sister  by  giving 
instructions  in  grammar.  At  the  age  of  eighteen, 
he  was  appointed  to  instruct  the  believers  in  Alexan- 
dria. Males  and  females  crowded  to  his  lectures. 
To  escape  calumny,  he  determined  to  mutilate  him- 
self ;  and  he  thought  the  act  was  justified  by  a  pas- 
sage in  Uie  New  Testament.  After  the  death  of 
Septimius  Severus  in  211,  Origen  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  gained  friends  and  admirers.  After  his 
return,  agreeably  to  the  desire  of  Uie  bishop  Deme- 
trius, he  continued  his  instructions  at  Alexandria. 
A  popular  tumult  compelled  him  to  flee  to  Palestine. 
He  was  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  bisliops  there,  that 
they  permitted  him  to  preach  in  their  assemblies. 
His  own  bishop,  moved  with  jealousy,  recalled  him. 
He  was  soon  alter  invited  to  Actum,  which  was  dis- 
tracted by  various  heresies.  On  his  way  to  Caesarea, 
in  Palestine,  lie  was  consecrated  to  the  office  of  pres- 
byter by  the  bishops  who  were  Uiere  assembled. 
This  laid  Uie  foundation  for  Uie  persecutions  which 
imbittered  the  remainder  of  his  lite.  Demetrius 
maintained  Uiat  it  belonged  only  to  himself  to  conse- 
crate Origen.  He  summoned  two  councils,  deprived 
Origen  of  his  priestly  office,  prohibited  him  from 
teaching  in  Alexandria,  whither  he  had  returned, 
compelled  him  to  leave  Uie  city,  and  excommunicated 
him.  This  sentence  was  confirmed  at  Rome  and  by 
most  of  the  other  bishops.  But  the  churches  of 
Palestine,  Arabia,  Phoenicia,  and  Achaia  maintained 
a  connexion  with  Origen,  who  denied  the  errors  of 
which  he  was  accused,  and  went  back  again  to  Cat- 
sarea.  Theocbristus,  Uie  bishop  there,  received  him 
as  his  teacher,  and  intrusted  to  him  the  duty  ot  ex- 
plaining Uie  Holy  Scriptures.  In  the  year  231,  his 
persecutor  died, and  Origen  now  enjoyed  in  tranquillity 
his  well  deserved  fame.  Gregory  Thaumaturgus  and 
his  brother  AUienodorus  employed  him  as  their  in- 
structed The  persecution  of  Uie  Christians,  under 
Maximin,  forced  him  to  remain  for  two  years  in  con- 
cealment. When  peace  was  restored  to  Uie  church, 
by  Gordian,  in  237,  Origen  took  advantage  of  it  to 
travel  to  Athens.  He  then  went  to  Arabia,  to  which 
the  bishops  of  Uiis  province  had  invited  him,  to  refute 
bishop  Beryllus,  who  affirmed  Uiat  the  divine  nature 
of  Chris!  did  not  exist  before  his  human  nature. 
Origen  spoke  with  such  eloquence  Uiat  Beryllus 
recanted,  and  thanked  him  for  his  instructions.  The 
same  bishops  called  him  to  a  council  which  they  held 
against  certain  heretics  who  maintained  Uiat  death 
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was  common  to  sonl  and  body.  Origen  spoke  on 
this  subject  likewise  with  such  power,  that  he  gained 
them  au  over  to  his  own  opinions.  In  a  new  perse- 
cution, under  the  emperor  Decius,  Origen  was  viewed 
as  a  pilbr  of  the  church,  was  thruwn  into  prison,  and 
subjected  to  the  most  cruel  sufferings.  Exhausted 
by  this  severity,  he  died,  at  Tyre  in  the  year  254. 

Few  authors  have  written  so  much  as  Origen :  few 
men  have  been  so  much  esteemed  aud  ndmired,  and 
yet  attacked  with  such  virulence,  and  persecuted 
with  such  severity,  both  during  his  life  and  after  his 
death.  He  was  reproached  with  having  attempted 
to  blend  the  Christian  doctrines  with  the  notions  of 
Plato.  Partlcnlarly  in  his  book  De  Principiit,  di- 
rected against  heretics,  and  now  extant  only  in  the 
fragments  of  a  translation  by  Rufinus,  he  presents  a 
system  founded  on  the  Platonic  philosophy  ;  but  he 
gives  his  opinions  only  as  a  possibility ;  moreover, 
Uic  heretics  of  his  own  time,  as  he  tays  himself,  cor- 
rupted his  writings.  He  has  been  accused,  without 
reason,  of  favouring  materialism.  He  expressly  op- 
poses those  who  consider  God  as  laving  a  corporeal 
nature.  Of  tils  works  (represented  to  be  COO),  with 
the  exception  of  the  one  just  mentioned,  there  are 
extant  only  his  Exhortation  to  Martyrdom,  commen- 
taries, homilies,  and  scholia  on  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
of  which  he  may  have  intended  to  explain  the  whole. 
We  still  have  a  large  number  of  them ;  but  they  are, 
in  general,  nothing  more  than  free  translations.  He 
made  a  general  application  of  the  figurative  or  alle- 
gorical explanations  of  the  Jews,  and  rejected  the 
literal  meaning,  which  he  regarded  as  the  mere 
external  part  of  the  former.  Besides  these  exegetical 
works,  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  critical  talent 
in  his  HexaplOy  of  which  an  edition  was  published  by 
Montfaucon,  and  afterwards  by  Chr.  Fr.  Bahrdt. 
His  work  against  Celsus  is  considered  as  the  most 
complete  and  convincing  defence  of  Christianity 
which  antiquity  can  boast.  His  works,  complete  in 
four  volumes  folio,  were  published  by  De  la  Rue 
(Paris,  1733 — 59).  There  has  been  much  contention 
about  the  orthodoxy  of  Origen.  In  the  fourth  cen. 
tury,  the  Arians  appealed  to  his  authority  to  confirm 
the  truth  of  their  doctrines.  The  most  learned  and 
the  most  celebrated  fathers  have  been  found  both 
among  his  friends  and  opponents. 

ORIGINAL.    See  Deer. 

ORILLON,  in  fortification,  is  a  small  rounding  of 
earth  meed  with  a  wall,  raised  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  bastions  that  have  casements,  to  cover  the 
cannon  in  the  retired  flank,  and  prevent  their  being 
dismounted  by  the  enemy. 

ORINOCO,  or  ORONOKO;  a  river  of  South 
America,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Its  source 
has  not  been  ascertained  with  certainty,  but,  accord- 
ing to  \a  Crux,  it  rises  from  the  small  lake  Ipava,  in 
lat.  5°  5'  N.  It  has  a  very  circuitous  course  of  up- 
wards (including  its  windings)  of  1500  miles,  and 
flows  into  the  Atlantic,  opposite  to  the  island  of  Trini- 
dad, by  about  fiAy  mouths,  seven  of  which  arc  navi- 
gable. The  principal  mouth,  six  leagues  wide,  is 
south-east  of  Trinidad,  in  Ion.  69°  50'  W.,  lat.  8° 
30'  N.  The  Orinoco  is  connected  with  the  Amnion 
by  the  Rio  Negro  and  Cassiqniari,  and  receives  the 
waters  of  many  Urge  rivers,  among  which  are  the 
Meta,  A  pure,  Arauaa,  Caura,  and  Caroni.  At  the 
distance  of  200  leagues  from  the  ocean,  it  is  from 
2500  to  3000  fathoms  wide ;  and  nt  St  Thomas,  3850 
fathoms ;  and,  in  March,  when  the  waters  are  lowest, 
it  is  05  fathoms  deep.  During  the  rainy  season,  it 
inundates  the  immense  plains  through  which  it  flows, 
the  inundation  extending,  during  the  highest  floods, 
from  eighty  to  ninety  miles  on  each  side,  presenting 
to  tine  eye  a  boundless  expanse  of  waters.  On  the 
lonks  of  the  Orinoco  the  magnificence  of  the  scenery 


is  beyond  description.  Forests  of  the  greatest  extant 
are  filled  with  aromatic  trees,  which  diffuse  the  roost 
delightful  odour ;  birds  of  the  most  various  and  beau- 
tiful plumage  abound,  and  hordes  of  monkeys  follow 
the  astonished  traveller.  Passing  these  forests,  enor- 
mous plains  extend  their  verdant  surfaces  farther 
than  the  eye  can  reach,  and  the  cataracts  of  the  Ori- 
noco give  their  name  to  the  whole  Cordillera,  and 
are  represented  as  the  most  tremendous  that  have 
ever  been  observed ;  but  no  good  description  of  ibeae 
falls  has  yet  been  given,  though  they  constitute  the 
only  outlets  from  the  country  situated  east  of  the 
Andes,  to  the  vast  plains  of  the  A  ma  ion. 

ORIOLE  {Menu,  Briss.).  The  beautiful  birds, 
designated  under  this  name  are  well  known,  ut  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  of  America,  by  the  rich- 
ness of  their  plumage  and  the  peculiar  form  of  tbetr 
nests.  They  are  exclusively  found  in  America,  in- 
habiting the  United  States  during  the  summer,  ami 
wintering  farther  south.  The  female  differs  widely 
from  the  male  in  brilliancy  of  colour  and  in  si»e. 
The  young  resembles  the  female  very  closely.  They 
usually  moult  but  once  a  year,  but  the  colours  are 
more  vivid  in  the  spring,  the  plumage  of  the  male, 
in  winter,  being  somewhat  like  tliat  of  the  female. 
They  build  in  trees*,  fly  well,  and  walk  quick,  holding 
the  body  almost  erect. 

The  species  inhabiting  the  United  States  are  /. 
Baltimore  (see  Baltimore  Bird);  I.  tpuriut ;  male  bird 
chestnut ;  head,  neck,  wings,  and  tail  black  ;  female 
and  young  olive  green ;  beneath  yellow ;  wings  and 
tail  dusky.  This  species  is  commonly  known  under 
the  name  of  orchard  bird.  It  inhabits  all  parts  of 
the  Union  in  summer,  and  is  far  from  being  uncom- 
mon. I.  phatniceus,  or  red-winged  blackbird ;  this 
bird,  so  well  known  for  his  predatory  Imbits,  is  fotuid 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States  in  large  flocks.  The 
male  is  black,  with  the  lesser  wing  coverta  of  a  bril- 
liant red  ;  female  blackish,  varied  with  whitish.  /. 
xanthocephalut,  yellow- headed  troopial,  found  in  the 
Western  territory  and  Mexico.  It  is  black,  with  the 
head,  neck,  and  breast  yellow  orange,  and  a  white 
spot  on  the  wing.  The  female  is  a  dark  brown ; 
throat  whitish,  and  a  round  yellow  patch  on  the 
breast.  /.  pecorit,  or  cow-bird ;  a  well-known  spe- 
cies, inhabiting  the  Northern  States  during  the  sum- 
mer, and  wintering  to  the  southward.  .These  ore 
tlte  only  birds  that,  like  the  cuckoo,  deposit  their 
eggs  in  the  nests  of  other  species  :  they  also  resem- 
ble the  European  starling,  in  following  cattle  ami 
alighting  on  their  backs.  The  male  is  glossy  black, 
with  the  head  and  neck  of  a  deep  silky  drab.  The 
female  is  sooty  brown,  paler  beneath.  /.  agripeu- 
nit ;  reed  bird  or  rice  bird. 

ORION  ;  a  hero  of  ancient  mythology.  He  is 
commonly  called  the  son  of  Neptune  and  of  Berylhi. 
According  to  Homer,  he  was  a  beautiful  youth,  of 
whose  charms  Aurora  became  enamoured.  The 
gods  were  jealous  of  her  love,  and  Diana  *lew  htm 
with  her  arrows,  in  the  island  of  Ortygia.  Accord- 
ing  to  other  writers,  he  was  a  king  and  a  grent 
I  nutter,  and,  as  Homer  says,  continued,  even  in  the 
lower  world,  to  hunt  in  a  large  meadow  the  animaU 
he  had  killed  upon  earth.  He  was  of  such  gigantic 
siie,  that  when  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  sea,  the 
water  only  reached  his  shoulders.  His  eyes  were 
put  out  by  OZnopion,  whose  daughter  lie  had  at- 
tempted to  carry  away.  The  oracle,  which  be  con- 
sulted, advised  him  to  stand  in  the  sea,  exposed  to 
the  rays  of  the  sun,  until  he  should  regain  his  sight. 
He  died  of  the  sting  of  a  scorpion.  Others  say  that 
Diana  loved  Orion  so  passionately  that  she  wished 
him  for  her  husband.  This  condescension  mj  offend 
ed  her  brother  Apollo,  that  he  resolved  on  the  death 
of  the  insolent  mortal.    When  Orion,  therefore. 
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went  into  the  sea,  ami  his  bead  alone  was  visible, 
A  polio  asked  Diana  to  try  whether  she  could  hit 
with  her  arrows  that  dark  spot  visible  above  the 
waters.  The  goddess  shot  the  fatal  arrow,  which 
pierced  the  head  of  her  lover.  She  was  unconscious 
of  her  mistake,  until  the  waves  bore  bis  body  to 
the  shore.  The  hero,  after  bis  death,  was  placed, 
with  his  hounds,  as  a  constellation,  hi  the  heavens. 
It  is  the  brightest  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  and 
slill  bears  his  name.   See  Consultation*. 

ORISSA  ;  a  province  of  Hindoostan,  belonging 
to  the  presidency  of  Bengal,  lying  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  peninsula,  with  the  province  of  Bengal 
on  the  north,  the  Northern  Circars  on  the  south, 
the  bay  of  Bengal  on  the  east,  and  Gundwana  on  the 
west.  The  length  is  probably  about  500  miles,  and 
the  breadth  100  ;  but  it  has  never  been  entirely  ex- 
plored. The  western  part  is  an  almost  impassable 
wilderness  of  thick  woods  and  jungles,  and  rugged 
hills,  infested  by  leopards  and  other  beasts  of  prey. 
A  great  part  of  the  province  is  extremely  unhealthy, 
(t  has  a  population  of  about  1,800,000  Hindoos,  of 
different  tribes,  and  Mohammedans.  The  Moguls 
conquered  it  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  parts  of  the  province  afterwards  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Nisam  and  the  Mahrattas. 
The  British  acquired  possession  of  it  in  1803.  See 

Mahrattas  and  Hindoostan. 

ORKNEY  ISLANDS,  or  ORCADES ;  a  group 
of  small  islands  on  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland, 
(from  which  they  are  separated  by  the  strait  of  the 
sea  called  the  Pentland  Firth,  here  about  ten  miles 
wide)  form  ins  the  southern  division  of  the  shire  of 
Orkney  and  Shetland.  They  are  included  between 
1st.  58°  44'  and  59°  25'  N.t  and  Ion.  19'  E.  and  17' 
W.,  being  irregularly  scattered  over  a  space  of  about 
ifty  miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth.  Their 
number,  including  the  uninhabited  islets  or  holms,  is 
about  sixty-seven ;  of  these,  twenty-nine  are  inha- 
bited. The  skerries  are  bare  rocks,  which  are  over- 
flowed at  high  water.  Among  the  principal  islands 
are,  Posnono,  or  Mainland  of  Orkney/  by  far  the 
largest  of  the  group ;  Hoy,  North  and  South  Ro- 
mldshay,  Sands,  Stronsay,  Wcstray,  Eday,  Ronsay, 
EgUshuy,  Sbapinshay.  and  Walls.  The  isle  of 
Mainland  forms  a  district  containing  the  parishes  of 
St  Andrew's,  Birsay,  Dearness,  Evie,  Firth,  Harray, 
Holm,  and  Paplay  united,  St  Ola,  Orphir  with  Cava 
island,  Kendall,  Sandwich,  Stenness,and  Stromness  ; 
with  the  royal  burgh  of  Kirkwall  (population  3065) 
and  the  burgh  of  barony  Stromness.  The  other 
districts  are  those  of  the  North  Isles  and  the  South 
Isles.  The  former  includes  the  islands  of  Eday  and 
Phnray,  Egilshny,  Enhallow,  Gairsay,  North  Ronald- 
shay,  Rousay,  Shapinshay,  Sanda,  in  which  are  the 
parishes  of  Huroeaa,  Cross  and  Lady  ;  Stronsay,  in 
which  are  the  parishes  of  Lady-Kirk,  St  Peter's, 
including  Papa-Stronsay  island  and  St  Nicholas ; 
Westray,  in  which  are  the  parishes  of  North  or 
Lady-Kirk,  East  and  West;  Papa- Westray,  and 
Wier.  The  district  of  South  Isles  includes  the  is- 
lands of  Burray,  Copinshav,  Flotta,  South  Faira, 
Graem*ay,  and  Hoy,  which  last  two  form  the  parish 
of  Hoy;  Walk  Island,  divided  into  the  parishes  of 
North  Walls  and  South  Walls ;  South  Konaldshay, 
including  the  parishes  of  St  Peter's,  or  North  Kirk, 
and  Lady  or  South  Kirk  ;  Swannay,  and  Pentland 
Skerries.  Besides  these  there  are  a  number  of  islets 
or  holms,  which  are  uninttabited,  but  many  of  them 
afford  good  pasture  for  sheep. 

The  face  of  the  country  in  the  Orkneys  is  low, 
presenting,  in  general,  a  surface  of  heath,  or  coarse 
pastures,  interspersed  with  spots  of  cultivated  land, 
destitute  of  trees,  or  even  of  tall  shrubs,  except  in  a 
few  gardeus.   There  are  some  spacious  and  secure 


harlxiurs  on  the  coasts.  Wild  fowl  are  numerous  ; 
the  heaths  abound  with  red  grouse,  plovers,  and 
snipe ;  eagles,  wild  ducks  and  geese,  solan  geese  or 
gannets,  swans,  &c.  are  numerous.  The  skerries 
swarm  with  seals ;  sea  otters,  whales,  cod,  gram- 
puses, oysters,  &c.,  are  found.  Large  seeds  are 
often  thrown  ashore,  which  are  called  Orkney  beans ; 
they  are  carried  thither  from  America  by  the  gulf 
stream.  The  climate  is  variable.  In  summer  it  is 
light  enough  to  read  at  midnight,  and  in  midwinter 
the  sun  is  only  four  hours  above  the  horison ;  but 
the  northern  lights  are  frequent  and  splendid.  The 
language  spoken  in  the  Orkneys  is  English,  inter- 
mixed with  Danish  or  Islandic  words  and  idioms, 
and  with  but  little  of  the  Scottish  pronunciation  or 
phraseology.  The  lower  classes  of  the  people  were 
formerly  in uch" addicted  to  superstition,  placing  great 
confidence  in  dreams,  charms,  and  omens ;  and  be- 
lieving in  the  existence  of  lucky  and  unlucky  days, 
on  the  latter  of  which  they  carefully  avoided  going 
to  sea,  or  commencing  any  new  undertaking.  But 
these  vulgar  errors  have  in  a  great  measure  been 
abandoned  of  late  years  ;  and  the  inhabitants  in  ge- 
neral do  not  yield  in  intelligence  and  sagacity  to 
those  of  any  other  part  of  the  British  empire. 

The  early  accounts  of  these  islands  are  involved 
in  many  fables.  They  are  first  described  by  the  geo- 
grapher Aielas,  whose  account  is  very  inaccurate : 
Pliny  the  elder  also  mentions  them,  and  states  their 
number  at  about  forty.  They  are  afterwards  de- 
scribed by  Solinus,  the  supposed  cotemporary  of 
Agricola ;  who  states,  that  in  his  time  they  had  not 
a  single  inhabitant,  and  were  overgrown  with  rushy 
grass :  his  accounts  are  by  no  means  to  be  depended 
on ;  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  seems  generally  to  be 
allowed,  that  Julius  Agricola,  the  Roman  general  in 
Britain,  was  the  first  Roman  who  landed  on  the 
Orcades,  till  then  unknown,  except  by  report,  and 
subdued  them.  After  that  period,  however,  we 
know  little  about  them.  It  is  probable  that  the 
Picts  possessed  these  islands  until  the  subversion  of 
the  Pictish  kingdom  in  Scotland  by  Kenneth  II. 
They  continued  annexed  to  the  Scottish  monarchy 
until  1099,  when  they  were  assigned  by  king  Donald 
Bane  to  the  king  of  Norway,  for  the  assistance 
which  Donald  had  received  from  that  king  in  his 
usurpation.  They  remained  in  possession  of  the 
Norwegians  until  the  middle  of  the  13th  century, 
when  Magnus  king  of  Norway  transferred  them  to 
Alexander  king  of  Scotland,  who  gave  the  property 
thereof  to  a  nobleman  sirnamed  Spiere,  an  heiress  of 
whose  family  brought  it  to  tlie  Sinclair*  or  St  flairs, 
one  of  whom  was  created  prince  of  Orkney  and 
duke  of  Oldenburgh,  upon  his  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Denmark.  One  of  his  suc- 
cessors having  forfeited,  the  title  and  estate  fell  to 
the  crown  ;  but  the  islands  were  of  small  advantage 
to  the  Scots,  being  often  disturbed  in  their  possession 
by  the  Norwegians,  who  again  asserted  their  right 
of  sovereignty,  and  often  possessed  them,  until  the 
year  1470,  when  James  III.  of  Scotland  married 
Margaret,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Norway,  with  whom 
they  again  passed  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  in  lieu 
of  dowry ;  and,  upon  the  birth  of  her  son,  they  were 
finally  ceded.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
Danes  still  continued  to  advance  claims  upon  the 
islands  till  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  with  the  prin- 
cess Anne  of  Denmark,  when  the  Danish  govern- 
ment ultimately  abandoned  all  their  former  preten- 
sions. The  superiority  of  the  Orkneys  was  dismem- 
bered from  the  crown  by  the  mi  ion  parliament,  and 
granted  for  a  certain  annual  consideration  to  the 
earl  of  Morton,  whom  queen  Anne  also  appointed 
hereditary  steward  and  justiciary.  When  heritable 
jurisdictions  were  abolished  in  1748,  the  appointment 
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of  the  stewardship  reverted  to  the  crown  ;  but  the 
earl  of  Morton  possessing  the  patronage  of  the 
stewartry,  he  long  retained  the  posts  of  steward  and 
siit-riff.  The  superiority  was  afterwards  purchased 
from  the  earl  by  8tr  Lawrence  Dundas  for  £60,000, 
and  it  still  continues  in  tlx*  family  <>t  his  descendant, 
lord  Dundaa.  Population  of  Uie  Orkneys  in  1821, 
*7,179. 

ORLANDO  FURIOSO.   See  Ariosto. 

ORLANDO  1NNAMORATO.    See  Boiardo. 

ORLEANA1S;  before  the  rerolution,  a  fertile 
province  of  France.  The  Loire  passes  through  and 
divides  it.  Orleans,  which  gave  name  to  the  pro- 
vince, was  the  capital.  The  forest  of  Orleans,  in 
this  province,  contains  94 ,000  acres. 

ORLEANS  ;  a  city  of  France,  lying  on  the  Loire ; 
previous  to  the  French  revolution,  capital  of  the 
government  of  Orieanais,  at  present,  capital  of  the 
department  of  the  Loiret,  with  a  population  (1827) 
of  40,340;  lat.  47°  64'  K.;  Ion.  1°  66'  K.;  seventy- 
f  ve  miles  south-west  of  Paris.  The  houses  are  well 
built,  but  the  streets  in  general  are  narrow  and 
Crooked.  It  has  four  handsome  public  squares,  a 
Gothic  cathedral,  a  Hotel-de-ville,  Uie  Chatelet,  a 
splendid  bridge  over  the  Loire,  of  sixteen  arches, 
and  other  edifices  worthy  of  notice.  The  manufac- 
tures and  trade  of  the  place  are  still  considerable, 
but  have  much  declined.  Philip  of  Valois  erected 
it  into  a  duchy  and  peerage  in  favour  of  his  son,  and 
Orleans  lias  since  continued  to  give  the  title  of 
duke  to  a  prince  of  the  blood-royal.  Charles  VI. 
conferred  it  on  his  younger  brother,  who  became  the 
founder  of  the  Valois- Orleans  line.  This  line  having 
become  extinct,  the  title  was  borne  by  the  third  son 
of  Henry  IV.,  Gaston,  who  left  no  male  heirs.  Louis 
XIV.  conferred  it  on  his  brother,  the  founder  of  the 
present  line  of  Bourbon-Orleans.  {See  the  succeed- 
ing article.)  Philip  the  Fair  instituted  a  university 
here  in  1312,  which  formerly  had  great  celebrity. 
In  1428,  the  city  sustained  a  siege  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  was  relieved  by  the  Maid  of  Orleans  (see 
Joan  of  Arc),  whose  statue,  in  bronze,  stands  in  one 
of  the  public  squares. 

ORLEANS.  Two  houses  of  this  name  have  occu- 
pied the  throne  of  France. 

1.  On  the  deuth  of  Charles  VIII.  without  issue, 
in  1498,  Louis,  duke  of  Orleans,  great  grandson  of 
their  common  ancestor  Charles  V.,  and  grandson  of 
the  first  dnke  of  Orleans,  being  the  nearest  heir, 
ascended  the  throne  under  the  title  of  Louit  XII. 
Henry  III.  (died  1089)  was  the  last  sovereign  of  this 
house,  or  the  ValoitOrleant  branch.  See  France, 
division  Statistics. 

J».  The  reigning  house,  or  that  of  Bourbon-Or- 
leans, is  descended  from  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans, 
son  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  younger  brother  of  Louis 
XIV.  His  son  Philip  II.,  duke  of  Orleans,  was 
regent  of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
His  grandson,  Louis  Joseph  Philip,  who  distin- 

guished  himself  during  the  French  revolution  of 
le  eighteenth  century,  married  Louisa,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Penthievre  (son  of  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  a  natural  son  of  Louis  XIV.),  and 
was  beheaded  in  1793.  (See  these  articles.)  His 
only  surviving  son  is  Louis  Philip  I.,  kiwc  of  the 
French. 

ORLEANS,  Gaston  Jean  Baptists  oe  France, 
duke  of;  third  son  of  Henry  IV.  and  Mary  of 
Medici,  born  1608,  was  involved,  without  glory, 
and  without  success,  in  all  the  troubles  that  agitated 
the  rei'jn  of  Louis  XIII.  and  the  minority  of  Louis 
XI V., four  times  quitted  the  kingdom,  and  four  times 
returned  with  arms  in  his  hands.  His  early  educa- 
tion was  miserable,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  feeble- 
ness of  character  which  he  displayed  through  life. 


although  lie  had  received  from  nature  much  more  of 
his  father's  spirit  than  Louis  XIV.  The  jealousy 
which  the  latter,  particularly  before  his  wife,  Ann  of 
Austria,  had  borne  him  children,  entertained  of  his 
brother,  was  the  first  cause  of  that  difference  between 
them,  which  the  duke's  vindictive  temper  never 
allowed  to  be  permanently  healed.  By  his  first 
marriage,  with  Mary  of  Bourbon,  heiress  of  the 
house  of  Montpensier,  he  had  a  daughter.  Uie  author 
of  some  interesting  Memoirs.  (See  Montpensirr). 
To  divert  the  duke  from  ft  second  marriage,  which 
the  jealous  king  feared,  and  which  even  Richelieu 
esteemed  hasardous,  no  efforts  were  spared  to  gratify 
his  passion  for  play,  and  for  the  arts.  He  continued 
this  life  of  dissipation  until,  in  the  dispute  between 
the  queen  mother  and  cardinal  Richelieu,  he  took 
part  against  the  court.  This  dispute  resulted  in  the 
triumph  of  the  cardinal.    (See  Richelieu,  and  Louis 

XIII.  )  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  also  obliged  to 
submit,  and  in  his  political  conduct  and  life  now 
displayed  tliat  singular  vacillation  which  led  the 
cardinal  de  Rets  to  say  of  him,  that  he  engaged  in 
every  tiling  because  he  wanted  firmness  to  refuse 
those  who  led  him,  and  that  he  alwnys  came  off  with 
disgrace  because  he  wanted  courage  to  persevere. 
When  the  duke— who,  at  one  moment,  full  of 
defiance,  took  arms  against  the  court,  and  united 
himself  with  the  enemies  of  his  brother,  and  at 
another,  full  of  humility,  submitted  to  the  king  and 
the  cardinal — sued  for  the  hand  of  Mary,  daughter 
of  the  duke  of  Lorraine,  new  disputes  broke  out 
between  him  and  the  king.  The  marriage  was 
secretly  concluded,  and  was  not  made  known  until 
two  years  afterwards  to  the  king,  who,  by  a  decree 
of  the  parliament  of  Paris,  liad  it  declared  null.  This 
decision  gave  rise  to  a  war  of  pens  between  the 
jurists  and  the  theologians.  The  duke  continued  to 
take  a  part  in  all  the  troubles,  and  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  was  not  acknowledged  until  after  the  death 
of  Louis  XIII.  During  the  disturbances  of  the 
Fronde,  the  vacillating  enemy  of  Rjcbelieu  could 
not  be  a  steady  friend  of  Matarin.  He  joined  the 
coadjutor  Pe  Rets,  the  soul  of  the  Fronde,  wlio  soon 
saw  through  the  character  of  his  fickle  and  feeble 
confederate.  After  the  termination  of  the  troubles 
(1648),  the  duke  was  banished  to  Blois,  where  he 
died  in  1680.  See  the  Memoires  of  his  daughter, 
above-mentioned. 

ORLEANS,  Philip,  duke  of,  only  brother  of 
I^uis  XIV.,  and  founder  of  the  house  of  Bourbon- 
Orleans,  now  on  the  throne  of  France,  was  born  in 
1640.  Matarin,  who  superintended  the  education  of 
the  two  princes,  had  adopted  the  plan  of  the  Eastern 
courts,  to  render  one  of  them  manly  and  the  other 
effeminate.  "  Why,"  said  he  to  Lamathe  le  Vayer, 
the  tutor  of  Philip,  "why  do  you  wish  to  make  the 
king's  brother  an  able  man?  If  he  is  more  learned 
than  the  king,  he  will  no  longer  know  what  blind 
obedience  is."  While  Louis  was  early  accustomed 
to  play  the  king,  his  mother  used  to  show  the  deli- 
cate Philip  to  the  courtiers  in  petticoats.  In  his 
twenty -first  year,  he  married  Henrietta  of  England, 
sister  of  Charles  II.  The  great  esteem  which  the 
kine  showed  for  this  princess  excited  the  jealousy  of 
of  his  brother.  Saon  after  her  return  from  England, 
whither  the  king  had  sent  her  to  detach  her  brother 
from  the  triple  alliance,  she  died  suddenly,  and  her 
death  was  attributed  to  poison,  to  the  administration 
of  which  the  duke  was  suspected  of  being  accessory. 
His  jealousy  seems  not  to  have  been  unfounded, 
according  to  the  accounts  contained  in  the  letters  of 
his  second  wife,  Elisabeth  Charlotte,  in  which  the 
charge  of  his  being  an  accomplice  in  the  poisoning 
is  repelled.    See  the  Al+moire*  sur  la  Cour  de  Louit 

XIV.  el  la  Rtgence,  extracted  from  her  correspoo- 
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(Puns,  1822).  The  second  marriage  of  the 
duke,  with  the  princess  Elisabeth  (1671),  was 
arranged  by  Louis,  to  secure  the  neutrality  of  the 
elector  palatine,  in  the  approaching  war  against 
Holland.  In  this  war  the  duke  distinguished  inm- 
sdf,  and  the  soldiers  said  of  him  that  he  was  more 
afraid  of  the  sun  titan  of  powder  and  ball.  But  the 
feebleness  of  his  character  displayed  itself  in  all  his 
tastes.  Dress,  masquerades,  court  pageants,  were 
his  great  delights;  and  his  wile,  in  the  Memoires 
above-mentioned,  relates  some  amusing  stories  of  his 
superstition.    He  died  in  1701. 

ORLEANS,  Philip,  duke  of  (not  to  lie  confounded 
with  the  regent  duke  of  Orleans,  afterwards  Louis 
XII.),  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1G74.  As 
of  France  during  the  minority  of  Louis  XV. 
i),  notwithstanding  his  talents  and  naturally 
lition,  be  paved  the  way  for  the  revolu- 
personal  character,  no  less  titan  by  that  of 
ition,  by  the  shameless  profligacy  of  his 
public  bankruptcy,  which  was  the  con- 
sequence of  the  financial  schemes  of  Law.  The  duke 
ot  Orleans  (known,  till  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
1701,  as  the  duke  of  Chartres)  united  wit  and  elo- 
quence with  grace  and  amiable  manners  ;  his  intelli 
genre  and  good  memory  had  enabled  him  to  make 
considerable  acquisitions  without  much  eflbrt.  From 
Henry  IV.,  whom  he  aimed  to  resemble,  he  inherited 
a  confiding  and  happy  temper,  a  simplicity  and  good- 
ness of  heart,  a  readiness  to  forget  injuries,  and  the 
qualities  of  a  warrior;  but  be  wanted  energy  and 
strength  of  mind.  Dubois,  his  tutor,  became  bis 
guide.  His  precepts  and  example  contributed  to 
corrupt  the  youug  prince  (see  Dubois),  and,  by  ad- 
ministering to  his  vanity  and  his  pleasures,  lie  soon 
acquired  a  great  ascendency  over  his  pupil.  The 
prince  was  prevailed  upon,  through  the  influence  of 
Dubois,  and  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  mother) 
to  comply  with  the  desire  of  Louis  XIV.  in  marrying 
Mile,  de  Blois,  the  legitimated  daughter  of  die  king. 
By  thn  marriage,  which  was  not  happy,  he  had  three 
daughters  and  one  son.  The  duke  neglected  his 
wife,  who  was  proud  and  cold,  and,  wheu  reproved 
by  the  king  for  his  excesses,  indidged  in  a  course  of 
secret  debauchery.  Anton*  his  dissolute  companions 
(whom  he  called  his  roviji),  and  in  the  society  of 
prostitutes,  be  ridiculed  all  notions  of  morality  and 
the  superstitions  of  the  aged  king.  (See  Louis  Xlf.) 
In  1608,  the  prince  served  his  first  campaign,  under 
marshal  Luxembourg,  in  the  Netherlands.  In  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  he  received  a  com- 
mand in  Italy;  but  his  opinion  was  slighted,  and 
Italy  was  lost.  The  king  then  placed  him  at  the 
head  of  a  corps  under  marshal  Berwick,  in  Spain  ; 
but  he  thought  himself  not  properly  supported,  and 
was  also  offended  by  the  refusal  to  make  his  mistress 
lady  of  honour  to  the  queen.  When  the  fall  of  the 
feeble  Philip  V.,  in  Spain,  appeared  probable,  the 
duke  formed  die  plan  of  raising  himself  to  Uie  Spanish 
throne  ;  but  his  scheme  was  betrayed  and  his  accom- 
arrested.  It  was  even  made  a  subject  of  de- 
I  at  Versailles,  whether  a  process  should  be 
against  him.  His  enemies  accused  him  of 
a  design  to  excite  the  soldiers  of  Philip  against  their 
king,  and  the  dauphin  demanded  his  execution  ; 
saadame  de  Maintenon  also  held  him  guilty  j  but  the 
chancellor  and  the  virtuous  duke  of  Burgundy,  son 
of  the  dauphin,  defended  him  so  strongly,  that  tie  was 
permitted  to  justify  himself.  The  duke,  from  this 
time,  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  chemistry,  widi 
a  certain  Homberg,  and  in  1711  and  1712.  the  dau- 
phin, the  duke  of  Burgundy,  his  wife,  and  his  eldest 
son,  dying  suddenly,  one  after  another,  the  public 
voice  openly  accused  tlie  duke  of  having  poisoned 
them.    Only  two  members  of  Uie  Vtau  pubis  family 


now  survived — the  duke  of  Berry,  son-in-law  of  the 
duke  of  Orleans/and  the  duke  of  Anjou  (afterwards 
Louis  XV.),  who.  as  two  ladies  of  the  court  pre- 
tended, was  saved  only  by  an  antidote.  The  duke 
was  exposed  to  great  danger  from  popular  violence, 
and  was  shunned  at  court,  although  the  king  ap- 
peared to  be  convinced  of  his  innocence.  At  this 
time,  Louis  signed  an  edict  making  his  natural  sous, 
the  duke  of  Maine  and  the  count  of  Toulouse,  capa- 
ble of  the  succession,  and,  in  his  will,  named  a  coun- 
cil of  regency,  in  which  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  to 
preside,  out  to  have  no  oilier  privilege  except  that  of 
a  casting  vote.  But  the  duke  had  already  ceased  to 
be  unpopular ;  the  military,  the  noblesse,  and  the 
parliament  were  favourable  to  him,  and,  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  king  (September  2, 1715), 
measures  were  taken  for  declaring  Ins  will  null;  and 
the  duke  of  Orleans  thus  becumc  sole  regent,  as  first 
prince  of  the  blood,  The  new  regent  promised  to 
administer  the  government  on  u  plan  found  among 
the  papers  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  con- 
ducted to  his  palace  amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the 
people.  The  different  councils  were  filled  widi  bis 
friends,  and  the  abbe  Dubois,  who  was  commonly 
known  by  Uie  name  of  the  abbi  Fripomieau,  was 
made  a  counsellor  of  state ;  on  which  occasion  the 
regent  said  to  him,  "  A  little  honesty,  abbe,  1  beg  of 
you."  Dubois  soon  had  an  opportunity  to  render 
himself  serviceable.  Since  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
France  had  stood  aloue.  The  measures  of  the  regent 
raised  the  suspicions  of  Uie  king  of  England.  The 
Dutdi  had  still  less  confidenee  in  the  French  policy, 
and  inclined  more  to  the  Austrian  court,  which  was 
by  no  means  on  good  terms  widi  France ;  and  with 
Spain  the  duke  was  involved  in  personal  hostility. 
An  alliance  with  Britain  could  alone  render  him 
secure;  and  I)nlx>is  not  only  effected  this,  but  also 
the  accession  of  the  states-general,  the  consequence 
of  which  was  the  celebrated  triple  alliance  concluded 
at  Uie  Hague  (January  4,  1717).  which  battled  the 
plans  of  Albemui,  and  entirely  divided  the  Spanish 
and  French  houses  of  Bourbon  in  their  political 
course.  Notwithstanding  this,  that  snbUe  politician, 
who  had  been  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  after- 
wards concluded  a  double  alliance  between  Uie 
French  and  Spanish  courts,  by  the  marriage  of  Louis 
XV.  with  au  lufaiita,  and  of  die  prince  of  Uie  Asturias 
with  Uie  princess  of  Chartres.  The  fatal  conse- 
quences of  Law's  scheme  were  owing  to  the  manner 
iu  which  it  was  executed,  and  to  die  inconsiderate- 
ness  of  Uie  regent,  who  expected  to  obtain,  by  means 
of  it,  a  mine  of  gold  for  his  mistresses  and  favourites. 
He  endeavoured,  wiUiout  success,  to  raise  the  bank 
notes  and  public  paper  to  their  nominal  value,  by  a 
depreciation  of  Uie  value  of  the  metals,  and  finally 
issued  Uie  tyrannical  edict  (February  24,  1720)  Uiat 
no  person  should  have  in  his  possession  more  than 
500  livres  in  silver,  coined  or  uncoined,  under  die 
penalty  of  10,000  livres.  All  credit  immediately 
disappeared,  and  the  first  seeds  of  the  revolution 
were  sown.  The  regent,  who  hated  all  exertion, 
left  Uie  ministers  to  conduct  attain  at  their  own 
pleasure,  and  the  politics  of  his  court  became 
very  vacillating.  He  obliged  Uie  legitimated 
sons  of  Louis  XIV.  to  renounce  their  claims  to 
the  succession,  and  the  privilege  of  styling  them- 
selves princes  of  Uie  blood.  To  revenge  this  act  of 
violence,  Uie  duchess  of  Maine  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy with  the  Spanish  minister  Cellamare  to  dis- 
place the  regent.  The  duke  pardoned  her,  but  some 
of  her  accomplices  perished  on  die  scaffold.  De 
Mesmes,  president  of  the  parliament,  protested  to 
the  resent  his  innocence  of  any  participation  in  Uie 
plot ;  but  Ida  latter  proved  his  guilt,  and  pardoned 
him.   In  oUier  respects,  justice  was  stricUj  and  ira- 
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partially  administered.  A  count  Horn  was  con- 
demned to  be  broken  alive  for  the  murder  of  a 
banker.  The  family  and  the  courtiers  represented 
to  the  regent,  that  the  count  was  connected  with 
the  most  illustrious  families,  and  even  with  himself. 
"  Gentlemen,"  replied  the  prince,  "  the  shame  is  in 
the  crime,  not  in  the  punishment;  and  as  for  myself, 
I  will  bear  my  part  of  the  disgrace."  In  17*3,  he 
finally  resigned  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the 
young  king,  whom  he  had  gradually  made  acquainted 
with  affairs  in  an  unrestrained  manner,  and  gave 
himself  up  to  the  wildest  excesses.  Yet,  after  the 
death  of  Dubois  (August.  1723),  he  took  upon  him- 
self the  duties  of  premier,  and  would  allow  his 
favourite  routs  no  share  in  affairs  ;  and  it  is  remark- 
able, that,  even  in  his  orgies,  no  state  secret  ever 
escaped  him.  He  died  in  December,  1783,  of  apo- 
plexy, the  consequence  of  his  excesses,  at  the  age  of 
forty-nine. — For  an  account  of  the  regent  and  the 
regency,  see  Marmontel's  Rigenee  du  Due  d' Or  leans 
(Paris,  1805);  St  Simon's  Memoires ;  and  parti- 
cularly Seveliuges's  Mtmoim  secrets  et  Correspon- 
dance  inldite  du  Cardinal  Dubois  (Paris,  1815). 

ORLEANS,  Locis  Joseiii  Philip,  duke  of,  great 
grandson  of  the  preceding,  was  born  in  1747,  mid 
until  the  death  of  his  rather,  in  1787,  bore  the  title 
of  duke,  of  ChaHres.   During  the  revolution  he  ac- 
quired an  unfortunate  notoriety,  and,  even  in  his 
youth,  was  distinguished  for  his  unbridled  licentious- 
ness.    His  wife,  Louisa  Mary  Adelaide  de  Pen- 
thievre  (bom  1753),  whom  he  married  iu  1769,  in- 
herited the  virtues  and  piety  of  her  father,  the  duke 
of  Penthidvre.   The  duke  of  Cbartres  was  accused 
of  having  seduced  her  brother,  the  prince  of  Lam- 
balle,  to  participate  iu  his  excesses,  for  the  purpose 
of  ruining  his  constitution  and  inheriting  his  estate. 
This  marriage  was  only  a  source  of  unliappiness  to 
the  duchess,  who  turned  all  her  thoughts  to  the 
education  of  her  sons,  of  whom  the  only  survivor, 
Louis  Philip,  now  occupies  the  throne  of  France. 
Nature  had  done  much  for  the  duke  of  Orleans,  for- 
tune yet  more  ;  he  was  immensely  rich  :  his  person 
was  rather  above  the  common  stature,  and  his  coun- 
tenance was  pleasing,  until  his  debaucheries  had  dis- 
figured it  with  eruptions.    He  was  dexterous  and 
active  in  bodily  exercises,  not  without  intelligence, 
but  ignorant  and  credulous;  a  good-natured,  weak 
man,  without  any  decision  of  character.  After 
having  indulged  to  satiety  in  all  sensual  pleasures, 
lie  found  a  new  kind  of  excitement  for  his  palled 
nppetites  in  the  storms  of  the  revolution,  and  a  new 
source  of  pleasure  in  the  gratifications  of  revenge. 
His  public  life  was  entirely  the  work  of  circum- 
stances.   Entitled  by  his  birth  to  the  place  of  grand- 
admiral,  he  commanded  a  division  of  the  fleet  against 
Keppel,  in  the  action  off  Ushant,  in  1778 ;  but  his 
division  was  not  brought  forward :  the  duke  was  ac- 
cused of  cowardice,  and,  instead  of  being  created 
grand-^dniiral,  he  was  made  colonel-general  of  hus- 
sar*.  Prom  this  time  may  be  dated  his  hatred  of 
Louis  XVI.  Several  years  later,  he  was  chosen  grand- 
master of  the  free-masons  in  France  ;  and,  in  1 788, 
on  the  beginning  of  the  disputes  between  the  court 
aud  the  parliament,  he  embraced  the  popular  cause, 
and  opposed  the  king  in  the  seanceroyale  of  Novem- 
ber 19,  on  which  account  he  was  banished,  but 
treated  with  marks  of  honour  by  the  people.  He 
then  purchased  large  quantities  of  corn,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supplying  the  poor  gratuitously  or  at  low 
prices,  and,  in  1788  and  1789,  caused  warm  rooms 
to  be  prepared,  into  which  the  destitute  were  re- 
ceived and  fed. 

Having  been  nominated  to  the  states-general  as 
deputy  of  the  noblesse  of  Crespi,  in  Valois,  he  es- 
poused the.  cause  of  the  third  estate.    Want  of 


courage,  only,  prevented  him  from  appearing  at 
the  head  of  the  populace.    On  die  lxth  of  July, 
1789,  be  appeared  among  the  crowd  in  the  garden 
of  the  palais  royal;  but  his  courage  failed  him.  and 
he  soon  withdrew  into  his  palace.   His  adherents 
now  used  him  merely  for  their  own  purposes,  inui 
flattered  his  ambitious  hopes  so  long  as  he  was  neces- 
sary to  them.   He  caused  scandalous  libels  against 
the  queen,  whom  he  pursued  with  the  most  bitter 
hatred,  to  be  distributed  ;  and  his  bust  was  carried  in 
triumph  through  the  streets  by  the  populace.  The 
attempts  of  the  5th  and  Oth  October,  of  which  he  is 
considered  the  instigator,  were  but  partially  success- 
ful.   Lafayette  threatened  him  with  a  legal  investi- 
gation, and  the  terrified  prince  obtained  permission  of 
the  king  to  retire  to  England.    He  returned  in  eight 
months,  took  the  civic  oath,  and  was  acquitted  by 
the  assembly  of  the  cliarges  brought  against  him. 
On  the  flight  of  the  king,  lie  declared  that  he  should 
decline  Lite  regency  in  case  it  were  offered  to  him. 
An  attempt  was  made  at  this  time  to  reconcile  him 
to  the  court,  and  the  negotiations  had  taken  a 
favourable  turn ;  but  the  courtiers,  who  knew  nothing 
]  of  the  matter,  treated  him  with  the  roost  insulting 
I  contempt,  on  his  appearance  at  court,  in  January, 
1792,  and  even  spit  upon  him  as  he  went  down  stairs; 
and  lie  was  thenceforward  the  irreconcilable  enemy 
of  the  king  and  queen. 

The  20th  of  June  and  the  10th  of  August 
(1792)  must  have  convulced  the  duke  that  a  stronger 
party  than  his  own  had  now  acquired  the  ascen- 
dancy. He  was  returned  to  the  national  con- 
vention as  member  for  Paris,  with  Marat,  Robes- 
pierre, and  Danton,  and,  in  September,  1792,  he 
assumed  the  name  of  Egaliti,  and,  in  December, 
declared,  through  the  press,  his  renunciation  of  his 
right  of  succession  to  the  throne.  On  the  trial  of  the 
king,  he  voted  for  his  death,  and  was  present  at  the 
execution.  The  Jacobins,  who  had  no  longer  any 
occasion  for  him,  now  abandoned  him :  he  was  struck 
from  their  rolls,  and  included  in  the  general  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Bourbons.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Mar- 
seilles, but  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Paris,  and 
condemned  to  death  by  the  revolutionary  tribunal  for 
a  conspiracy  against  the  republic.  He  heard  his 
sentence  with  calmness,  and  died  with  firmness  on  the 
same  day  (November  6,  1793).  His  wife,  who  re- 
turned to  Paris  after  the  restoration,  died  Uiere  in 
1821. 

ORLEANS,  Maid  of.    See  Joan  of  Arc. 

ORLEANS,  Nkw.    See  Hero  Orleans. 

ORLEANS  TERRITORY.   See  l^uisiaua. 

ORLOFP ;  a  Russian  noble  family.  —  Gregory 
Orhff  was  one  of  five  brothers,  who  lived  a  dissi- 
pated life.   After  his  fortune  was  ruiued,  he  sup- 
ported himself  by  gambling  and  other  oris.  He 
served  in  the  seven  years'  war,  and,  when  count 
Schwerin  was  taken  prisoner,  carried  him  to  Peters- 
burg.  The  grand-princess  Catharine,  who  had  just 
lost  Iter  favourite  Poiuatowski,  fell  in  love  with  him. 
He  and  his  brothers  assisted  her  much  in  the  revolu 
tion,  by  which  she  was  declared  empress,  and  her 
husband,  the  emperor  Peter  III.,  deprived  of  life. 
Orlofl*  soon  attained  the  highest  dignities ;  was  al- 
lowed to  wear  the  picture  of  the  empress  in  his  but- 
ton-hole ;  and  became  enormously  rich.    But  Orloff 
was  rude  and  inconsiderate,  so  that,  after  some  time, 
the  empress  wished  to  rid  herself  of  him.    H  e  was 
sent  to  Moscow  to  take  measures  against  the  plague, 
and,  when  he  returned,  was  represented  on  a  medal 
and  triumphal  arch  in  the  character  of  Curtius.  He 
was  then  sent  to  Fockschani,  in  Walachia,  to  attend 
a  conference  with  the  Turks,  whom,  however,  he 
offended  by  his  overbearing  character  ;  and  the  ob- 
ject of  the  meeting  was  lost.   The  empress  now  sent 
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him  into  a  sort  of  banishment,  ordering  him  to  remain 

at  one  of  her  castles,  to  be  chosen  by  himself.  He 
went  to  ZarskovSelo.  In  1 772, however,  she  became 
reconciled  to  him.  She  gave  him  a  magnificent 
palace,  and  he  gave  her,  in  return,  the  celebrated 
diamond.  He  now  travelled,  married,  and  seemed 
to  live  happily.  Potemkin,  at  this  time,  had  become 
the  lover  uf  the  empress.  OrlofTdied  in  1783,  nfter 
having  been  for  some  time  subject  to  periodical  at- 
tack.* of  insanity. — Alexis,  his  brother,  showed,  dur- 
ing the  revolution  in  1762,  great  courage.  Dis- 
guised as  a  coachman,  be  drove  the  empress  from 
PetrrhoU'  in  a  mean  carriage.  He  was  one  of  the 
murderers  of  Peter  III ;  rose  soon  to  high  dignities 
in  the  army  ;  and,  in  1768,  was  made  admiral  of  the 
Russian  fleet  in  the  Archipelago,  with  unlimited 
power,  against  the  Turks,  whom  he  defeated  ofl  Tsch- 
esme  ;  for  which  exploit  he  was  called  Tschesmenskoi. 
He  was  yet  in  the  fleet  when  his  brother  lost  the  favour 
of  the  empress.  In  Leghorn,  he  deceived  the  daugh- 
ter uf  Elizabeth,  and  liad  her  carried  to  Petersburg. 
When  he  returned.be  was  brilliantly  received.  When 
Paul  I.  ascended  the  throne,  he  and  Baratinski,  the 
only  survivors  of  the  reputed  murderers  of  Peter  HI., 
were  obliged  to  attend  the  removal  of  the  body  of  the 
murdered  emperor  from  the  convent  of  Alexander 
Newski  to  the  fortress,  during  which  ceremony  they 
had  to  bear  the  comers  of  the  pall.  He  remained 
ever  after  in  disgrace,  and  died  in  1808. 

ORLOFF,  Gregory,  count  of,  Russian  senator, 
pmy-oounsellor  and  chnmtierlain,  who  distinguished 
himself  in  the  sciences,  was  born  in  1777,  and  was 
elevated  to  the  se  nalorship  in  1812.  He  was  a  mem- 
ber of  ninny  academies  and  learned  societies,  and 
died  in  at  Peters huru'.    Mis  chief  works  are 

tfmiotrr*  histnri'fues,  jHilitii/urs  et  litteraires  sur  le 
Rnyaunwiir  XopU-s,  &c. ,  with  notes  by  Duval  (2  ed., 
5  vols.,  Pans,  ItMi,,)  translated  into  German,  English, 
mid  Italian,  and  embracing  the  history  of  Lower  Italy 
from  the  earliest  times  until  1820  ;  Histoire  des  Arts 
m  Unlit,  the  two  first  volumes  of  which  treat  of  mu- 
mc,  the  others  of  painting  ;  Voyage  dans  une  Partie 
de  la  France,  ou  Led  res  deseriptives  et  historiques 
(Paris,  1821.) 

ORLOP  ;  n  platform  of  planks  laid  over  the  beams 
in  the  liold  of  a  ship  of  war,  whereon  the  cables  are 
usually  coiled.  It  also  contains  the  sail-rooms,  the 
purser's,  surgeon's,  boatswain's  and  carpenter's 
cabins  and  the  several  officers'  store-rooms.  I n  three- 
decked  ships,  the  second  and  lowest  decks  are  some- 
times called  orlops. 

<  >RMOND,  Dcke  or.  See  Butler,  Janus. 

OR  ME  ZD  is  one  of  the  spirits  mentioned  in  the 
Zendavesta.  He  is  subordinate  to  the  Zeroene  Ake- 
renc  (infinite  and  uncreated  time,)  from  whom  he  re- 
ceives his  power.  He  is  the  first- born  of  all  beings, 
produced  by  the  mixture  of  original  fire  and  water, 
infinite,  immortal,  incorruptible.  He  was  represent- 
ed as  the  king  of  the  world,  and  sitting  in  the  midst 
of  heaven,  upon  a  high  throne,  w  the  throne  of  the 
good  and  the  perfect,"  surrounded  by  celestial  spirits 
and  the  souls  of  the  happy.  He  was  called  the  eternal 
smtrce  of  sunshine  and  tight ;  the  sun  and  moon  re- 
ceived their  brightness  from  him.  He  carried,  as  a 
bad^e,  upon  his  hand  a  ring,  the  symbol  of  his 
supreme  power,  and  is  sometimes  represented  as 
crowned  with  rays.  He  is  also  described  as  a  vene- 
rable old  man,  resting  upon  the  primeval  bull,  the 
emblem  of  the  whole  organic  creation. 

ORNE ;  a  department  of  France.  See  Depart- 
fitrnt . 

ORNITHOLOGY  is  that  branch  of  natural  science 
which  treats  of  the  feathered  tribe,  or,  to  use  the  de- 
finition of  Cnvier,  of  vertehrated  oviparous  animals, 
with  a  double  circtdatkiii  aud  respiration,  organised 


for  flight.   The  symmetry  and  beauty  displayed  in  the 

graceful  forms  and  varied  colours  of  this  part  of  cre- 
ation, strike  the  most  casual  and  inattentive  observer  ; 
and  the  wonderfid  adaptation  of  their  structure  to 
their  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  living,  is  a  source 
of  constant  admiration  to  the  student  of  nature.  Al- 
most every  peculiarity  in  the  external  appearance  of 
birds  is  fitted  for  the  element  they  inhabit,  and  con- 
ducive to  swiftness  of  motion.  Every  part  of  their 
frame  is  formed  for  lightness  and  buoyancy ;  their 
bodies  are  covered  with  a  soft  and  delicate  plumage, 
admirably  calculated  to  protect  them  from  cold  or 
moisture;  their  wings,  although  of  the  lightest  ma- 
terials, are  furnished  with  muscles  of  such  power  as 
to  strike  the  air  with  great  force,  and  to  impel  their 
bodies  forward  with  astonishing  rapidity,  whilst  the 
tail  acts  as  a  rudder,  by  which  their  course  can  be  di- 
rected at  pleasure.  Their  internal  structure  is  in 
perfect  consonance  with  those  external  peculiarities. 
Their  lungs  are  fixed  against  the  ribs,  and  enveloped 
with  a  membrane  pierced  with  large  holes,  which 
permit  the  air  to  pass  into  cavities  in  the  breast,  ab- 
domen, and  even  into  the  interior  of  the  bones.  This 
conformation  not  only  renders  them  more  buoy- 
ant, but  also  prevents  any  interruption  in  their 
respiration,  by  the  rapidity  of  their  motion  through 
a  resisting  medium,  and  increases  their  vital 
energy.  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  capacity 
of  birds  for  respiration  from  the  fact  stated  by  Lavoi- 
sier, that  two  sparrows  consume  as  much  air  as  a 
Guinea  pig.  The  anterior  extremities  of  birds,  being 
solely  fitted  for  the  action  of  flying,  are  useless  either 
for  resting  or  grasping  ;  hence  these  animals  are  bi- 
ped, and  take  objects  from  the  ground  with  their 
mouth,  for  which  purpose  the  neck  and  beak  are 
elongated  and  very  movable  ;  the  body  is  also  incli- 
ned forward  beyond  the  feet ;  the  thighs  are  in  ad- 
vance, and  the  toes  of  such  a  length  as  to  form  a  suf- 
ficient basis.  The  pelvis  Is  very  long,  to  give  origin 
to  muscles  supporting  the  trunk  on  the  thighs,  and  a 
set  of  muscles  pass  from  the  pelvis  to  the  toes,  soar- 
ranged  that  the  simple  weight  of  the  bird  retains  the. 
toes  in  a  flexed  condition ;  in  consequence,  they  are 
able  to  sit  perched  upon  one  leg  with  security,  and 
without  becoming  fatigued.  The  posterior  parts  of 
the  pelvis  (in  common  language  known  as  the  side- 
bones)  are  elongated  and  separated,  to  pive  room  for 
the  development  of  the  eggs.  The  bill  of  all  birds 
consists  of  two  mandibles,  the  upper  and  lower,  the 
former  being  generally  fixed  and  immovable,  though 
in  the  parrots  it  lias  the  power  of  motion  to  assist 
them  in  climbing.  None  of  the  feathered  tribe  have 
teeth,  but  Uie  homy  case  which  covers  the  mandibles 
supplies  the.  place  of  these  instruments,  and  is  some- 
times serrated,  so  as  to  resemble  them.  In  some 
birds,  as  the  falcons,  the  base  of  the  beak  is  covered 
with  a  skin  called  the  cere ;  and  in  the  turkey,  the 
carrier  pigeon,  &c,  it  is  covered  with  a  carneous 
appendage.  The  bill  is  in  some  kinds  straight ;  in 
others  curved  upwards  or  downwards  ;  in  some  flat ; 
in  others  conic,  wedge-shaped,  or  hooked,  &c.  It 
enables  the  bird  to  take  hold  of  his  food,  to  strip  or 
divide  it,  to  carry  materials  for  building  his  nest,  or 
food  to  his  young,  aud  is  a  formidable  weapon  in  the 
rapacious  tribe.  The  nostrils  are  usually  of  an  oval 
form,  and  placed  near  the  base  of  the  beak.  The 
eyes  are  so  disposed  as  to  distinguish  equally  well 
near  and  distant  objects,  and  their  sense  of  sight  is 
exceedingly  acute.  The  sparrow-hawk  discerns  small 
birds  from  an  incredible  distance.  Besides  the  ordi- 
nary eyelids,  there  is  a  third,  called  the  nictitating 
membrane,  which  is  translucent,  and  defends  the  eye 
of  the  bird  from  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  without 
.  obstructing  the  sight  Birds  have  no  external  ear, 
I  with  the  exception  of  the  nocturnal  tribes ;  these 
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iiave  a  large  exterior  conch,  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
leathery  piece  of  flesh.  Tile  internal  ear,  however, 
is  very  large,  and  their  sense  of  hearing  very  quick. 
The  brain  of  birds  is  distinguished  by  its  great  pro 
portiouate  sice,  and  appears  to  be  formed  of  tubercles, 
and  not  of  convolutions.  Their  digestive  powers  are 
very  great :  the  stomach  is  composed  of  three  parts 
—the  crop,  which  is  a  thin  membranous  expansion  ; 
the  sucventurium,  also  a  membranous  pouch,  furnish- 
ed with  a  multitude  of  glands ;  and  the  gizzard, 
which  is  provided  with  two  strong  muscles,  covered 
inside  by  a  .  velvet-like  cartilage  ;  here  the  food 
is  ground,  or  triturated,  and  its  action  is  aided  by  the 
presence  of  small  stones,  which  birds  swallow  for  that 
purpose.  The  coverings  or  feathers  uf  birds  are  ad- 
mirably calculated  for  security,  warmth.  Mid  celerity 
of  moLiou.  Tliey  are  of  three  kinds  ;  down,  smaller 
feathers,  and  quills  (ftoccee,  plum*  el  pmtut.)  The 
feathers  which  invest  the  body  have  small  shafts  and 
large  vanes,  and  are  placed  over  each  other  like 
shingles,  so  as,  at  the  same  time,  to  permit  the 
water  to  run  oft"  and  to  exclude  the  cold.  The  down 
is  placed  under  these,  and  serves  as  a  further  pro- 
tection against  the  cold :  hence  it  is  most  abundant 
in  those  species  that  inhabit  the  polar  regions.  The 
quill  feathers  are  principally  found  in  tlie  wings  and 
tail.  The  vanes,  which  in  the  wing  feathers  are 
broad  on  oue  side  and  narrow  on  the  other,  consist 
of  a  number  of  small  lamina:,  which  are  connected 
by  the  interlacement  of  a  multitude  of  minute 
bristles.  The  largest  quill-feathers  in  the  wing,  or 
those  nearest  the  extremity,  are  termed  primaries  j 
those  which  arise  from  the  fore-arm  are  called 
secondaries;  and  the  weaker  feathers  attached  to 
the  humerus  are  designated  as  scapulars.  The  quill- 
feathers  ol  the  tail  are  large  and  strong,  having  their 
vanes  almost  equal  in  site  :  they  are  generally  twelve 
in  number,  but  sometimes,  especially  in  the  gallina- 
ceous bird*,  eighteen  or  twenty.  The  feathery  cover- 
ing of  birds  constitutes  their  peculiar  beauty:  on 
this,  nature,  particularly  in  the  wanner  climates, 
has  lavished  the  most  splendid  colours.  The  sise  of 
the  wings  is  not  always  in  proportion  to  the  bulk  of 
the  bird,  but  is  accommodated  to  its  manner  of  living. 
Accordingly,  birds  of  prey,  swallows,  and,  in  general, 
Mich  birds  as  are  intended  to  hover  a  long  time  in 
the  air,  have  much  longer  wings,  in  proportion  to 
the  sise  of  their  bodies,  than  quails,  domestic  hens 
&c.  In  the  ostrich,  the  cassowary,  and  the  penguin, 
the  primaries  are  wanting  entirely.  The  flight  of 
birds  differs  very  much  from  that  of  bats,  insects, 
and  other  volant  animals.  Many  birds,  as  falcons, 
soar  boldly  above  the  clouds,  whither  no  eye  can 
follow  them,  and  hover  for  many  hours,  without  per- 
ceptible exertion,  in  the  air.  Likewise  swallows, 
larks,  and  some  other  kinds  of  birds,  sail  to  consi- 
derable distances  with  little  effort ;  others,  as  spar- 
rows, have  a  fluttering  flight.  Some,  as  the  owls,  fly 
without  any  noise ;  others,  as  the  partridge,  &c,  with 
a  loud  whirr.  The  flight  of  a  young  bird  resembles 
the  tottering  steps  of  an  infant.  You  see  distinctly 
how  anxiously  he  seeks  for  the  nearest  resting-place, 
and  how  soon  he  is  tired.  The  tail  serves  as  a 
rudder  in  most  birds ;  the  long  legs  of  the  cranes 
and  other  waders  appear  to  serve  the  same  purpose. 
The  legs  in  different  genera  of  this  class  are  so 
diversified  in  shape,  that  many  naturalists  have  con- 
sidered thc^e  differences  sufficient  for  distinguishing 
marks  of  differeut  orders.  Being  adapted  either  for 
resting  upon  trees,  for  swimming  or  running,  they 
answer  exactly  to  the  wants  of  each  species.  From 
their  food,  maimer  of  life,  and  locomotive  powers, 
birds  would  seem  destined  to  become  inhabitants  of 
every  part  of  the  globe  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  cold  and 
barren  regions  of  the  north  and  the  sultry  plains  of 


the  tropical  climates,  become  the  alternate  residence 
of  the  same  birds  at  different  seasons  of  the  year. 
At  particular  times  in  the  year,  roost  birds  remove 
from  oue  country  to  another,  or  from  inland  districts 
to  the  sea  side.  The  periods  of  these  migrations  are 
ol>served  with  wonderful  accuracy,  though  they  are 
somewliat  regulated  by  the  temperature  of  the 
seasons.  Some  species,  however,  are  stationary,  as 
many  of  the  birds  of  prey.  (For  a  particular  account 
of  the  migration  of  birds,  see  the  article  Migratiem 
of  Animals.)  The  food  of  birds,  like  that  of  quad- 
rupeds, is  derived  from  the  animal  and  vegetable 
kingdoms,  and,  like  them,  they  may  be  divided  into 
the  granivorous  and  carnivorous,  and  some  which 
hold  a  middle  rank ;  and  their  dispositions  and 
habits,  as  in  quadrupeds,  are  influenced  by  the 
nature  of  their  food :  whilst  the  carnivorous  are  fierce 
and  untauieable,  the  granivorous  are  mild,  gentle, 
and  easily  domesticated ;  their  flesh,  also,  is  more 
wholesome  and  palatable.  Birds,  however,  are 
more  indiscriminate  in  their  food  titan  quadrupeds, 
and  more  frequently  supply  the  deficiency  of  one 
kind  of  food  by  another;  and  in  the  young  state 
almost  all  kinds  are  carnivorous  or  rather  insecti- 
vorous. In  mental  capacity,  birds  fully  equal  quad- 
rupeds, and,  in  some  respects,  surpass  them.  Par- 
rots, starlings,  &£.,  retain  in  memory  many  words 
and  phrases  which  they  have  been  taught,  and  many 
singing  birds  whole  melodies.  Their  powers  of 
memory  seem  also  to  be  evinced  by  tlie  fact  tliat 
birds  of  passage,  after  an  absence  of  six  months,  or 
even  a  longer  time,  and  after  travelling  thousanda 
of  miles,  return  to  their  former  home ;  the  swallow 
to  her  beam,  the  finch  to  the  tree  where  last  year 
she  reared  her  young,  or  where  she  herself  was 
hatched.  The  difference  between  such  biiils  as 
love  to  dwell  in  uninhabited  places,  Secure  from 
persecution,  and  such  as  are  found  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  men,  surrounded  by  danRers,  is  a  proof  tliat 
their  prudence,  cunning,  and  docility  can  be  awak- 
ened and  improved.  The  field  sparrow  is  less  cm»- 
nitig  than  tlie  house  sparrow,  which  has  daily  oppor- 
tunity to  observe  the  hostile  intentions  of  man. 
In  desert  countries,  birds  will  alight  upon  the 
barrel  of  the  hunter's  gun,  when  he  levels  it  against 
them,  whilst  with  us  a  mere  stick  borne  unon  the 
shoulder  excites  the  suspicious  of  the  wild  goose. 
The  voice  is  a  peculiar  gift  of  nature,  by  which  the 
greater  part  of  birds  are  distinguished  from  ail  Um 
rest  of  the  animal  world.  The  windpipe  of  birds 
is  composed  of  entire  rings  of  cartilage,  with  an 
exception  in  tlie  case  of  the  ostrich.  At  its  bifurca- 
tion is  a  glottis  supplied  with  appropriate  muscles, 
called  the  lower  or  inferior  larynx.  It  is  here  that 
the  voice  of  birds  is  formed ;  the  vast  body  of  air 
contained  in  the  air-cells  contributes  to  the  force, 
and  the  windpipe,  by  its  form  and  movements,  to  tlie 
modification  of  tlie  voice.  The  superior  larynx  is 
very  simple  and  unimportant.  The  gift  uf  song  is 
given  to  tlie  male  birds  only,  and  their  notes  are 
mostly  an  expression  of  love  ;  hence  they  are  beard 
singing  chiefly  at  the  time  when  they  are  pairing. 
The  birds  sing  only  when  tbey  are  cheerful  In 
sadness,  during  rough  weather,  and  in  bodily  dis- 
orders, they  are  silent.  It  is  commonly  said  that 
tlie  gift  of  song  is  confined  to  the  birds  in  uorthern 
climates,  and  that  nature,  in  the  warmer  regions,  has 
endowed  them,  instead,  with  more  brilliant  colours  \ 
but  Foster  relates,  that  in  Otaheite  the  birds  sing 
with  charming  sweetness ;  and  Cook,  on  his  first 
voyage,  found  tlie  forests  of  Queen  Charlotte's 
sound,  in  New  Zealand,  filled  with  little  birds, 
whose  voices  sounded  like  silver  bells.  To  no 
other  animal  have  such  various  tones  been  granted 
for  giving  utterance  to  different  feelings ;  hunger, 
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r,  the  dread  of  imminent  danger,  desire  for  society, 
or  longing  for  his  mate,  love,  melancholy,  &c,  are 
expressed  by  a  variety  of  notes,  which  make  a  lan- 
guage intelligible  nut  only  to  birds  of  the  same 
species,  but  often  to  the  other  tribes.  When  one 
of  the  songsters  of  the  wood  perceives  a  bird 
of  prey,  the  whole  forest  grows  silent  at  his 
warning  voice.  Birds  are  spread  over  the  whole 
earth ;  a  few  species  extend  even  from  the  polar 
circles  to  the  tropics :  their  places  of  abode,  are 
suited  to  their  wants  and  peculiarities,  and  embrace 
rocks  and  dens,  trees  and  shrubs,  earth  and  water. 
Whilst  wood-peckers  and  parrots  pass  all  their  time 
upon  trees,  partridges,  quails,  &c,  remain  on  the 
ground;  storks  and  herons  visit  the  marshes; 
swans  and  waterfowl  live  in  rivers  and  poods. 
Birds  are  in  general,  very  long-lived,  although  their 
growth  is  rapid,  and  their  period  of  procreation  very 
early.  In  quadrupeds,  the  duration  of  life  usually  bears 
a  certain  proportion  to  the  period  at  which  they  attain 
their  full  powers  ;  but  it  is  very  different  with  birds. 
A  cock  arrives  at  maturity  in  a  year,  and  yet  has 
been  known  to  live  upwards  of  twenty  years  ;  a  linnet 


parrots  forty  ;  and  eagles  a  hundred  years. 
From  this  longevity  of  birds,  it  is  probable  that  they 
are  subject  to  few  diseases.  The  only  one  which  is 
"  to  them,  if  it  can  be  termed  a  disease,  is 
or  the  operation  of  changing  their  plumage, 
during  the  continuance  of  which,  they  are  sickly  and 
disordered,  and  many  die.  This  process,  which  oc- 
curs every  year,  appears  to  be  performed  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner:— When  the  feathers  have  attained 
their  full  site,  the  pen  part,  nearest  the  bin!,  grows 
harder,  and  shrinks  in  its  diameter,  thus  gradually 
compressing,  and  finally  obliterating  the  vessels 
which  supply  it  with  nourishment,  and  thus  becomes 
an  extraneous  body,  which  is  at  lust  loosened  iu  its 
socket,  and  falls  off.  Whilst  these  changes  are  tak- 
ing place,  the  rudiments  of  the  new  feather  are  farm- 
ing beneath,  which  rapidiy  attains  its  natural  size, 
after  it  has  been  protruded  through  the  skin.  This 
process,  it  will  be  seen,  is  very  analogous  to  the  an- 
nual shedding  of  the  horns  in  the  deer  tribe.  (See 
Deer.)  Most  birds  pair  at  certain  seasons,  and  con- 
this  conjugal  union  whilst  the  united  efforts  of 
are  necessary  in  the  formation  of  their  tem- 
babitations,  and  in  the  rearing  and  main- 
tenance of  their  offspring.  Some  birds,  however, 
especially  among  those  of  prey,  continue  their  attach- 
ment to  each  other  for  a  much  longer  period  ;  some- 
times even  for  life.  In  general,  birds  are  more  pro- 
lific than  quadrupeds,  and  their  productiveness  is 
visibly  increased  by  domestication.  There  is  a  re- 
markable circumstance  connected  with  this  subject, 
and  which  is  peculiar  to  the  feathered  race — a  bird, 
when  she  has  produced  her  usual  number  of  eggs, 
ceases,  in  on  Unary  cases,  to  lay.  If,  however,  by 
any  accident,  these  eggs  are  destroyed,  she  will  again 
lay  the  same  number.  This  is  strongly  marked  in 
the  common  hen,  who,  if  her  eggs  are  constantly 
taken  away,  does  not  begin  to  hatch,  but  goes  on 
producing  eggs  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent.  The 
ovation  of  birds  is  considered  as  an  important  part 
of  their  history,  and  is  closely  attended  to  by  writers 
on  ornithology.  Almost  all  birds  incubate,  or  hatch 
their  eggs,  by  keeping  them  at  a  uniform  tempera- 
ture by  brooding  over  them.  The  ostrich  and  casso- 
)'.  however,  do  not  perform  this  maternal  duty, 
depositing  their  eggs  in  the  sand,  and  leaving 
to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun.  (For 
the  process  of  incubation,  see  Incubatkm.)  Before 
laying,  all  other  birds  are  directed  by  instinct  to  the 
operation  of  building  a  nest  or  habitation  for  their 
young.  The  nidification  of  birds  lias  deservedly 
been  a  subject  of  much  admiration ;  for  they 


struct  these  temporary  habitations  with  such  exquL 
site  skill  as  to  exceed  the  utmost  exertion  of  human 
ingenuity  to  imitate  them.  Their  mode  of  building, 
the  materials  employed,  and  the  situations  selected* 
are  as  various  as  the  different  kinds  of  birds,  and  yet 
are  all  admirably  adapted  to  their  several  wants  and 
necessities.  They  conceal  them  carefully  from  the 
eyes  of  rapacious  animals  and  of  men,  and  their  cau- 
tion is  greater  in  proportion  to  the  dangers  by  which 
they  are  surrounded.  The  materials  are  carefully 
selected,  and  are  generally  united  with  great  art. 
in  the  larger  number  of  species,  the  female  is  the 
principal  builder,  whilst  the  malecarries  the  materials. 
To  give  a  detailed  account  of  the  construction  of 
nests,  would  swell  this  article  beyond  all  due  bounds. 
Those  who  wish  for  full  information  on  this  interest- 
ing subject,  will  find  it  pleasingly  and  elaborately 
detailed  in  Rennie's  Architecture  of  Birds.  When 
the  building  is  finished,  the  female  lays  her  eggs : 
several  water-birds  lay  but  one,  birds  of  prey  two, 
crows  and  ravens  four,  the  titmouse  from  eight  to 
twelve,  domestic  hens  forty  to  fifty.  The  eggs  dif- 
fer in  siie,  form,  colour,  &c,  according  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  each  species.  After  the  warmth  of  the 
brooding  female  (in  many  species  the  male  assists 
the  female  in  this  business)  has  developed  and  ma- 
tured the  germ  in  the  egg,  the  young  break  out  of  the 
shells,  and  the  love,  tenderness,  andcare  now  shown 
by  the  parents  are  admirable.  The  mother  warms 
the  naked  brood  under  her  wings,  whilst  the  father 
brings  the  choicest  food.  The  feeble  swallow  defends 
herself  and  her  young  ones,  or  dies  together  with 
them ;  the  domestic  hen  runs  along  the  pond  with 
cries  of  anguish  when  the  young  ducks  which  she 
has  hatched,  have  been  carried  by  their  instinct  into 
the  water.  When  the  young  are  produced,  the  next 
object  of  parental  care  is  their  protection  and  sup- 
port ;  and  these  duties  are  fulfilled  with  astonishing 
spirit  and  industry.  The  most  timid  become  coura- 
geous in  defence  of  their  progeny,  and  willingly  ex- 
pose themselves  to  danger  to  shield  their  tender  and 
helpless  offspring.  The  young  of  those  birds  who 
build  on  the  ground  are  generally  able  to  run  soon 
after  they  are  excluded  from  the  shell,  and  the 
mother's  care  is  confined  to  leading  them  to  their 
food,  and  teaching  them  how  to  collect  it.  It  is  far 
different  with  those  hatched  upon  trees  ;  they  remain 
in  the  nest  for  u  long  time,  during  which  both  parents 
are  sedulously  employed  in  providing  them  with 
a  regular  supply  of  food.  When  their  plumage  is 
fully  grown,  they  are  gradually  taught  to  fly,  and, 
qualified  to  provide  for  themselves,  the  parents  for- 
sake them,  as  no -longer  needing  their  care.  Birds, 
although  the  most  marked  of  all  the  classes  of  ani- 
mals, resemble  each  other  so  closely  in  their  specific 
characters,  that  their  subdivision  is  extremely  difficult. 
Like  the  mammalia,  their  distribution  into  orders  is 
founded  on  the  organs  of  manducation  and  those  of 
prehension.  From  the  difference  of  these  organs, 
naturalists  have  arranged  birds  in  various  orders. 
The  folWing  is  that  adopted  by  Cuvier  in  the  last 
edition  of  his  Animal  Kingdom  : — 1.  Birds  of  Prky 
(accipitret,  f .in. )  ;  distinguished  by  their  crooked 
beak  and  claws,  by  means  of  which  they  are  enabled 
to  overcome  and  prey  upon  other  birds,  and  even  the 
weaker  quadrupeds.  They  hold  the  same  rank 
among  birds  as  the  carnivora  among  quadrupeds. 
They  all  have  four  toes,  and  the  naiis  of  the  great 
and  middle  toes  are  the  strongest.  They  form  two 
families,  the  diurnal  and  nocturnal  :  the  first 
having  nostrils  inserted  in  a  naked  cere,  three  toes 
before  and  one  behind,  without  feathers ;  eyes  directed 
sideways  :  the  second  having  nostrils  at  the  anterior 
edge  of  the  cere,  which  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
stiff  hairs ;  the  external  toe  capable  of  being 
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behind ;  eyes  large,  directed  forwards.— 2.  Passerikk 
(patseret).  This  is  the  largest  class,  and  embraces 
allbirds  which  do  not  belong  to  the  other  five ;  they 
present  a  great  resemblance  in  their  structure,  and 
the  genera  are  so  closely  allied  that  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  between  them.  They  may,  however,  be 
separated  into  two  great  divisions ;  1.  those  with  the 
exterior*  toe  united  to  tlie  middle  one,  by  one  or  two 
joints  only ;  2.  exterior  toe  almost  as  long  a3  the 
middle  one,  and  united  to  it  as  far  as  the  last  joint  but 

one  3.  Climbers  (tcatuores) ;  birds  whose  exUriur 

toe  directs  itself  backwards  like  the  great  toe,  afford, 
ing  a  very  solid  support,  by  which  some  of  them  pro- 
fit in  clinging  to,  and  climbing  the  trunks  of  trees. — 
4.  Gallinaceous  Bians  (gallinaccai).  These  have 
a  heavy  gait,  a  short  flight,  a  medium-sixed  beak,  the 
upper  mandible  vaulted,  nostrils  partly  covered  by  a 
cartilaginous  scale,  toes  generally  dentated  at  the 
edges,  with  short  membranes  between  those  in  front. 
— 5.  Waders  (grail*)  may  be  recognised  by  the 
nudity  of  the  lower  part  of  their  thighs,  very  fre- 
quently the  length  of  their  legs,  generally  some  little 
web,  at  least,  between  the  external  toes.  In  flying, 
they  extend  their  legs  behind  them,  contrary  to  the 
habit  of  other  birds,  who  draw  them  up  close  to  the 
body. —  6.  Web-Footed  Birds  {palmipede*)  are 
strongly  characterised  by  their  feet,  formed  for  swim- 
ming, that  is,  being  affixed  to  the  hinder  part  of  their 
body,  with  very  .short  and  compressed  tarsi ;  and 
palmated  between  the  toes.  They  are  the  only  birds 
in  which  the  length  of  the  neck  exceeds  that  of  the 
legs.— Each  of  these  orders  is  subdivided  into  fami- 
lies and  genera,  principally  according  to  the  forma- 


Whlle  we  have  thought  It  proper  to  give  a  brief 
Cuvier's  classification  of  Birds,  we  adopt  the  tysto m  of  Tern 
iniork,  with  the  addition  of  *omo  new  genera.   This  arrange. 

,  and  but  slightly  altered  from  that 
the  claw  Area  or  Birds  Into  sixteen 


1.  Rapach. — Birds  of  prey. 
II.  OMsavoBsa.-Such  as  lire  on  all  kind*  of  food. 

III.  Insbctivobm.— Those  which  feed  principally  on  inaer to. 

IV.  OasimoaB*  —  Bird*  which  feed  on  grain. 

V.  Zyqodacttu.— Those  having-  two  toes  before,  and  two 
behind,  pi.  72,  f.  43. 
VI.  A n irodactyli . — Those  which  hare  the  middle  toe  joined 

to  the  exterior  nuo  at  the  base,  pi.  72,  f.  4J. 
VII.  Alcyone*.— Those  having  three  toes  before  united,  and 

one  behind,  pi.  78.  f.  44. 
VIII.  Cheiioomb*.- Having  short  legs,  three  toes  before  dl 
Tided,  or  only  united  at  the  base  by  a  short  membrane 
the  hinder  toe  often  revenable.  pi.  72,  f.  46. 
IX.  Con  mb*.— Th""1  which  have  three  toes  More,  entirely 
separated ,  and  one  behind. 

X.  Gsllimjl — Having  three  toes  before,  entirely  separated; 

the  hinder  toe  united  to  the  tonus  above  the  joint  of 
the  other  toes. 

XI.  Ai.«cTo»i0BB._Birds  having  a  Ion*  and  slender  tarsus 

three  toes  before  and  one  behind ;  the  hinder  toe  arti- 
culated higher  on  the  tarsus  than  those  in  front. 
XII.  Obsobs.*.— Bird*  with  Ion*  legs,  naked  ab.ive  the  knee, 
with  two  or  three  toes  directed  forwards,  pi.  72,  f.  4S 
and  49. 

XIII.  GavALLATOBB*.— Those  birds  which  have  Ions;  and  slender 

legs,  more  or  less  naked  above  the  knee ;  three  toes 
before  and  one  behind,  the  hinder  one  jointed  on  the 
same  level  with  the  others,  or  more  elevated. 

XIV.  PiNKATieinM.— Birds  with  feet  of  mediom  length :  the 

tarsi  slender  or  compressed ;  three  toe*  before  and  one 
behind,  with  a  rudimentary  membrane  along  the  sides 
of  the  toes :  the  hinder  one  joined  Interiorly  to  the 
Ur*u*.  pi.  72, 1 

XV.  P*LWiP*DB».—  Those  which  have  short  feet,  more  or  leas 
drawn  up  to  the  abdomen  ;  anterior  toes  partly  or 
wholly  united  by  a  membrane  ;  the  posterior  toe  arti- 
culated interiorly  upon  the  tarsm,  or  totally  wanting 
in  some  genera,  pi.  ft,  f.  47.  ,  .  . 

X  V  I  —  Bird«  whose  legs  are  retnicted  into  the  al>domen  ;  feet 
with  three  toes  divided  in  front;  the  hinder  toe  short, 
and  articulated  anteriorly,  pi.  71,  f.  48. 

TERMINOLOGY  OF  THE  PARTS  OF  BIRDS. 
Of  the  Skeleton.    Ft,  72,  f.  39. 


t.  The  phalange*. 

d.  The  Ulna. 

e.  The  metacarpal  bono  of  thumb, 
ff.  The  ball  of  the  Ulna. 

g.  The  radius. 

h.  The  os  humeri. 
I.  The  atlas, 
k.  The  ribs. 

1 1.  The  tibia,  or  thigh-bone, 
m.  The  fibula,  or  leg-' 

a  The  ball  of  f 

o.  The  tarsua. 
p  p.  The  phalange*  of  the  1 

q.  The  phalange*  of  the  heel. 

r.  The  sternum,  or  t 
•  s.  The  clavicle,  or  < 

L  The  last  true  i  " 

u.  The  vertebrae  i 

v.  The  pelvis, 
w.  The  vertebra-  of  t 

x.  The  os  coccygis. 

External  Anatomy  of Birds.    PI.  7.',  f.  II. 

fa,  b,  g.  Upper  mandible, 
a  to  g.  Oilmen,  or  ridge  of  the  bill. 

g.  Frons,  or  forehead, 

h.  Corona,  or  crown  of  the  head, 
i.  Sinciput,  or  hinder  part  of  the  lipad. 
o.  Nucha  or  nape  of  the  n* 

'  k.  SupercJIlan),  or  r 
m.  The  ear  covers,  or 

d.  Under  mandible. 

e.  Barb*,  or  beard. 
U.  Notch. 

f.  Mentum,  or  chin, 
r.  Gula,  or  gullet. 
*.  Jugulum,  or  lower  part  of  the 
p.  Aucheoium,  or  lower  part  of  the 

V  V.  Intoraeapulam.or  spare  between  th 
S  8.  Tergum.  or  middle  of  the  hack. 

t 

W.  Fpigastrum,  or 
A  A.  Abdomen. 
Z  Z.  Venter,  or  belly. 
Y.  Hypochondria,  sides  of  the  abdomen 
B.  Crissura,  or  vent. 
'  D  D.  Tertrires  minaret,  or  leaser  wing  cuvei  t- 
K  K.  Tertricti  media,  or  m 
Z  Z.  Senpulam,  scapular*. 
F.  Pnmarue,  Primaries,  or 
O.  Hemigei,  or  rower*. 
X.  Alula  spuria,  or  bastard  wing ;  f.  to,  born 
hers  of  do.  e. 

of  the  wing, 
r  middle  tail  fee 


h 


pi 


4 


u. 

K. 

L.  Kec  trices 

.V.  Tibia,  or  thigh, 
a.  Tarsus,  or  shank. 
Digiti.  or  toes- 
P.  P.  Hallux,  heel,  or  hmd  toe. 
O  O.  AcTostarslum,  or  front  of  the  leg. 


PI.  72.  f.  ft. 


a.  This  wing  bone  i*  termed  the  Brachium,  or  arm 
b  the  rubittia,  c  the  carpus,  d  the  spurious  wing  1 


Example*  of  Bills.   PI.  78. 

F.  51.  A  straight  bill  with  an  inflected  point,  genus  Vnltur 
V.  'Ji.  A  straijrht  bill,  notched  toward*  the  point.  B 


F.  -MX  A  robust  bill,  serrated  at  the  point  of  the  upper 
Optrthus. 

F.  M.  A  robust  notched  bill.  Trogon. 

F.  V».  A  straight  curteate  bill.  Corns*. 

F.  ftfJ.  A  cylindrical  bill,  with  reflected  *erri.  .Vergie. 

F.  57.  A  recurved  bill.  Materia. 

F.  Gi.  An  elongated,  compresaed  bill,  with  a  turgsd  lip.  Ac*. 
lopax. 

F.  50.  A  gibbous  arcuated  bill. 
F.  ft),  A  spatulate  bill.  PlataU*. 
F.  81.  A  groping  bill.  Anastomus. 
F.  51.  A  straight,  narrow  bill,  as  in  Qtntea'v 
F.  58.  sA  sletvier,  curved,  depressed  bill.  1% 


ORDER  I.-RAPACES. 


ma.  The 
h.  The 


,*  the 


Bill  short,  strong ;  upp 
cere,  compressed,  and  hooked  towards  lis  extremity  ;  host  nit 
open ;  legs  strong,  muscular,  generally  short,  and  feathered  to  th* 
knees  or  feet,  with  three  toe*  In  front,  and  one  behind,  either 
divided  or  united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane ;  middle  toe  long. 
•  •- 1  and  united  with  the  exterior  one  at  the  base. 

I'ultur  fulrtu.    Griffon  Vulture.    PI.  67,  f.  .1.    Bill  short, 
thick,  deeper  than  broad,  it*  base  covered  with  a  cere  .  upjw 
'  straight,  booked  towards  the  point ; 
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•tmijrM.  rounded,  and  inclined  »t  the  tip;  head  directed  of 
feather*,  in  Kinw  -peries  covered  with  a  short  down ;  nostril* 
naked,  lateral,  opening  diagonally  towards  the  edge  of  the  cere; 
ier»  robust,  |>mvtdcd  with  slightly  hooked  claw-,  the  middle 
tor  largest,  and  united  ivith  Uie  exterior  one  at  the  ba-e. 

Cntkiutn  I'apa.  King  of  the  Vulture*.  PI.  68,  f.  1.  Bill 
long,  straight,  compressed,  hooked  toward*  the  point ;  eere 
n-  v.-d.  covering  halt  the  beak ;  upper  mandible  tumid  towards 
thr  lip;  head  oblong,  whim,  with  the  upper  part  of  the  neck, 
is  destitute  of  feathers;  nostrils  longitudinally  cleft,  placed  in 
the  middle  of  the  bill,  adjoining  the  ridge  of  the  upper  man- 
dible, broad,  and  sometimes  surmounted  by  fleshy  appendages  ; 
letr*  more  or  le*»  slender,  with  a  naked  tardus;  middle  toe  long, 
su.H  united  to  the  exterior  one  at  the  base. 

«;  s7yre.su  barhatui.    Bearded  Vulture.    PI.  G8,  f.  9.  Bill 
; ;  upper  mandible  arcuated  towards  the  p. int.  and  beak 
*« ;  nostrils  oral,  covered,  with  bristly  hairs  direrted 
feet  short,  three  anterior  toes  united 


by  a  short 

nbrane,  the  middle  one  considerably  longer  than  the  others; 
pa  '•  «tiirhtly  hooked  ;  wings  long. 

Uvfiogeranu.%  Srrpfntarhn.  Secretary.  PI.  BH,  f.  3.  Bill 
thick,  strong,  shorter  than  the  head,  bent  from  its  base,  where 
it  it  provided  with  a  cere,  a  little  arcuated  and  compressed  at 
it*  point;  nostril*  lateral,  diagonal,  open,  somewhat  separated 
at  the  bate,  situated  in  the  cere;  leg,  very  long  and  slender; 
tiUa  feathered  ;  Ur*ti*  long,  naked,  more  slender  at  the  base 
than  above;  toea  abort,  verrueoae  below,  the  anterior  ones 
united  at  the  base;  hallux  articulated  nil  the  tarsus:  winrs 
long,  armed  with  a  spur,  the  first  five  quills  longest,  and  nearly 
equnl. 

i'alyhoTUM  rnlgnrit.  Brazilian  Caracara  Eagle.  PI.  AS,  f.  C. 
Bill  ..m-wrist  elongated,  deep,  and  laterally  compressed,  upper 
mandible  strongly  hooked  at  the  tip,  base  covered  with  a  hispid 
ere,  noatri's  narrow,  elliptical,  somewhat  oblique  near  the 
ridge  of  the  beak  ;  wings  nearly  equal  to  the  tail  in  length,  and 
fourth  quill*  the  longest ;  tarsus  long  and  naked  ;  claws  of  mo- 
derate length,  slightly  curved. 

f'atco  ltlawiimt.  Jerfalcnn.  PI.  07,  f.  3.  Bill  hooked, 
generally  curved  from  its  base,  at  which  there  i-  a  coloured 
cere,  partially  covered  with  hairs  at  its  base ;  mandibles  notched 
in  svune  specie*  ;  no«tril*  lateral,  open,  oval,  or  roundish,  situ- 
ate in  the  cere  ;  tarsus  wholly  or  partly  covered  with  feathers; 
Usee  strong,  long,  provided  with  long,  sharp  claws;  wings 
long,  the  first  quill  and  the  third  of  equal  length,  the  secoud 
longest. 

/<■  >>;>•»•  aVsfnsr/or.  The  Harpy  Eagle.  PI.  (\  f.  7.  Bill 
Btron z,  upper  mandible  very  thick  at  the  b**e,  straight  for  a 
certain  length,  from  whence  it  suddenly  curves  downward* 
with  a  strong  arr-h  towards  the  point,  which  Is  very  sharp  , 
lower  mandible  short,  straight,  and  obtuse;  nn-tris transverse, 
oval;  wing*  reaching  to  the  middle  of  the  tail;  tarsas  very 
strong,  partially  covered  with  feathers  lu  front,  slrougly  reticu- 
lated below. 

Vyso/a  /Warn.  Wcdge.talled  Ragle.  PI.  <X,  f.  2.  Bill 
atrajgbt  at  the  base,  strong,  greatly  honked  at  the  pi. int.  com- 
pr raxed,  with  the  sides  inclining  up  vard*.  and  founing  a  n»r- 
row  ndge  or  rnlmen  :  nostril*  ovai,  latent,  tran»ver«e;  winirs 
Urge,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  the  longest  ;  tarsus  clothed  with 
feathers  to  the  toes;  toes  short,  the  outer  and  middle 
united  at  the  l«se  by  a  membrane ; 
lutd  grooved  beneath. 

Halinettu  leucocrphnlm.  White-headed  Eagle.  PI.  07,  f.  2. 
Bill  elongated,  strong,  straight  at  the  ha  -e,  curving  in  a  regti'ar 
mrr  in  advance  of  the  cere  to  the  tip,  and  strongly  hooked;  cul- 
rnen  broad  and  flat ,  nostrils  large,  luuiforin,  transverse,  pierced 
t.i  the  cere;  wing*  ample,  the  fourth  quill  the  ran  felt;  lar*u* 
hai(  covered  with  feathers,  front  naked  and  scuteilnted,  sides 
and  back  reticulated,  toei  divided  their  whole  length ;  claws 
strong  It  hooked,  and  grooved  beneath,  claw  of  the  hallux  larger 
than  that  of  the  inner  toe,  which  exceeds  In  leugth  those  of  the 
middle  and  outer  toea. 

Attur  atncaptltw.  Goshawk.  PI.  CS,  f.  13.  Bill  short,  bent 
from  its  base,  sides  compressed,  upper  mandible  with  a  lobe 
upon  its  cutting  margin,  no*tril*  oval,  opening  obliquely; 
vrii.gs  short,  hardly  reachlug  the  centre  of  the  tall  when  . dosed, 
founh  quili  longest,  inner  web*  of  the  first  five  deeply  notched, 
tax»us  of  medium  length,  scutellated  in  front;  middle  toe  much 
longer  than  the  other;  hallux  strong;  daws  strung,  incurved, 
and  1 1  .rp. 

F  i ■  >  Amrrtcanut.  Areeriean  Hen  Harrier.  PI.  fin,  f.  in. 
Bill  rather  slender,  incurved  from  ita  base;  upper  mandible 
slightly  *inusted,  with  an  obtuse  lobe,  sides  compressed ;  nnder 
mandible  shallow,  the  tu  obliquely  truncated  ;  cere  larjre;  nos- 
trils pyriform.  the  narrow  en.l  turning  upwards;  wing*  long, 
tint  quill  very  short,  not  exceeding  t'.e  seventh  in  length;  the 
second  shorter  than  the  f.tth,  the  ih  i  and  fourth  the  largest 
in  tlie  wing,  the  first  lour  w  Hi  their  wc»» deepl .  notched;  tar- 
sus short,  naked  in  front,  or  feathered  to  the  toes;  toes  short, 
united  at  the  ua-« ;  claws  strong,  hut  not  much  hooked. 

/ V.tou*  turmt  'f  Sivallow-Uiled  Haw  k.  PI.  (6,  t.  It.  Bill 
weak,  of 'medium  len.'th,  rornprv-.ed,  nearly  -tr.  :..-lit  at  the 
ba*»,  and  hooked  at  Uie  li«  .  «  n««  lot  g,  with  the     ,  „nd  fea- 


thers generally  Ihe  iutigest,  the  tir-t  and  *<Tot>.|  «  . 1 1 1  their  inner 
wehs  strongly  rod  bed  .  tail  lour,  more  or  les-.  forked;  tarsus 
short,  feathered  'i«)f  way  down,  naked  part  reticulated;  claws 
strong,  Incurved ,  under  surface  hi  «otne  specie-  p  artly  rounded. 

Bufx>  aurrxr.  Mottled  owl,  H  f,«,  I  II.  Bill  short,  strong, 
bent  from  the  bs»e,  compressed  ton  ard-  the  tip  ;  msstriU  large, 
oval,  or  rounded,  plai-rd  in  the  limn  r  (  art  of  tin- cere;  facial 
disc  small,  somewhat  incomplete  about  the  e\ .  s .  bead  provided 
with  tuft*  in  the  form  ot  horns  ;  auuitory  opening  small,  oval. 
de.ntute  of  an  operculum  ;  wing*  rather  short,  concave ;  third 
and  fourth  quill- feather*  generally  the  largest ;  tarsus  and  toe* 


clothed  with  feathers ;  outer  to*  reversible ; 
derately  curved,  and  very  sharp. 

Xartua  Dalhnu  -  l>alhousie*s  Owl.  PI.  17.  f.  4.  Bill 
bendunr  from  the  base,  much  curved ;  cere  short,  in  the  ante- 
rior part  of  which  the  nostril*  are  plseed ;  auditory  conch  large, 
with  a  narrow  operculum;  facta!  disc  complete ;  wings  of  me- 
dium length,  ample  and  rounded ;  the  third  aud  fourth  quill* 
longest,  mid  nearly  equal ;  inner  webs  of  the  first  primaries 
notched ;  tail  slightly  rounded,  and  longer  than  the  wing*  when 
closed ;  tarsus  aud  toe*  more  or  less  feathered ;  claws  mode- 
rately incurred;  the  inner  and  middle  one  grooved,  and  the 
outer  one  and  the  hallux  nearly  cylindrical. 

ORDER  II  — OMNIVORA. 

Bill  of  medium  size,  rohnsr,  sharp  at  the  edges;  upper  man- 
dible more  or  less  convex,  and  notched  near  the  point;  feet 
provided  with  four  toes,  three  before,  and  one  behind  ,  wing* 
of  medium  size,  with  Uie  quill-feather*  terminating  in  a  point. 

OpitthocoiHUM  criitatut.  Crested  Hontlin.  PI.  67,  t.  27. 
Bill  short,  thirk,  convex,  bent  at  the  point ;  base  laterally  di- 
lated; lower  mandible  strong,  with  an  angular  termination; 
nostrils  situate  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  covered  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  legs  strong ;  tarso*  shorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  toe* 
bordered  by  rudimentary  membranes;  first  quill  of  wing  short; 
the  four  next  graduated,  and  the  sixth  longest. 

Burerot  AtiymtiruM.  Abyssinian  Hornbill.  PI  67,  f.  8, 
Bill  veiy  large,  laug,  convex,  curved,  and  sharp  at  the  edge, 
and  serrated  at  the  margin,  with  a  horny  protuberance  near  the 
base  of  the  upper  mandible  rising  into  a  crest;  nostril*  behind 
the  base  of  the  bill  covered  by  a  membrane  ;  leg* short,  strong; 
lateral  toe*  equal,  the  external  one  united  to  the  second  joint ; 
first  three  wiug  quill*  graduated,  the  fourth  or  fifth  loncest. 

I'rionittl  ruficapillu:  Bed  Headed  Saw-Bill.  PI.  ft),  t.  C. 
Bill  medium  size,  strong;  head  convex  above, bent  and  coin- 
pressed  toward*  the  point ;  edges  of  both  mandibles  serrated  ; 
nostrils  basal,  lateral,  oblique,  open,  partly  concealed  by  fea- 
thers: toe*  lateral,  uueqtial,  the  internal  one  very  short,  joined 
at  it*  base ;  external  united  to  the  second  joint ;  wings  short, 
first  three  quill,  graduated,  the  fourth  and  filth  longest. 

Corrui  Corax.  lUven.  PI.  <!7,  f.  7.  Bill  straight  at  the 
base,  thick;  side*  compressed,  bent  toward*  the  point,  and 
edged  :  nostrils  oval,  open,  placed  at  the  ba-e  of  the  ML  covered 
by  reflected  bristly  feathers ;  wings  pointed;  the  first  quill 
shorter  than  the  others,  the  third  and  fourth  longest ;  tarsua 
and  feet  strong,  plated,  with  three  toes  before,  and  one  behind ; 
claws  strong,  curved;  toe*  divided;  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe. 

Uitt  ruhu  Cwinuh.  Canada  Jav.  PI.  ft7,  f .  8.  Bill  shorter 
than  the  head,  conical,  slightly  compressed,  'trait  at  the  base, 
rather  reflected  toward*  the  tip,  which  is  faintly  etnargitlate; 
lower  mandible  of  nearly  equal  thickness,  its  oilmen  equally 
convex  with  thM  of  the  upper;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  covered 
by  short  cetaceous  feathers;  wings  rouuded,  first  quill  short, 
the  fourth,  filth,  aud  sixth,  of  nearly  equal  length,  and  longest 
in  the  wing;  tart  of  medium  length ,  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe,  outer  toe  joined  at  its  base  to  the  middle  one,  and 
longer  than  the  inner ;  hallux  strong,  with  a  dilated  sole;  claws 
stout,  modcratelv  curved,  and  sharp. 

Quitcalut  I  fiticoiar  Purple  ftrakle.  PI.  (T7,  f.  1%  Bill 
straight,  strong,  smooth,  somewhat  compressed  at  the  base  ; 
edge  angular,  bent  inwards;  upper  mandible  forming  an  acute 
angle,  with  the  fei.thers  of  the  head  tapering  towards  it* 
point;  nostril*  dilated,  oral,  covered  by  the  membrane;  tar- 
sus aunulared ;  middle  toe  attached  to  the  exterior  one.  the 
length  of  the  first  joint,  but  quite  separate  from  the  interior 
one;  wings  medium  length;  first  and  fifth  quill*  of  equal 
length,  the  third  aud  fourth  the  longest;  tail  with  twelve 
leathers. 

S'ucifrrtfa  guttata-  Speckled  Nutcracker.  PI.  (77,  f.  29.  Bill 
long,  straight,  narrowed  nt  the  point ,  upper  mandible  rounded, 
longer  than  the  under,  both  terminated  in  an  obtu«e,  depressed 
tip  ;  nostril*  basal,  round,  open,  and  concealed  by  protruding 
hairs  -  three  toe*  before,  and  one  behind  ;  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  toe;  wings  accuininated,  fourth  quill-feather  longest. 

I'tirrhocorax  atfiintu.  Krd-|eg»ed  Crow.  PI.  t>7,  f.  laf.  Bill 
of  medium  sixe,  slender,  compressed,  bent,  smooth,  and  slightly 
notched;  nostril*  ha*al,   lateral,  ovoid,  entirely  rouceateo  ; 

tarsus  strong,  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  I  nlmed  wholly 

separated;  claws  strong,  bent;  wings  cuneiform,  the  fourth 
and  fifth  quills  longest. 

llarita  enirtim.  Noisy  Boiler.  PI.  07,  f.  II.  Bill  long, 
strong,  convex  above,  notched  at  the  point,  destitute  of  a  nasal 
furrow:  nostril*  lateral,  pierced  longitudinally  m  the  bill,  co- 
vered above,  and  half  closed  by  the  corneous  substance  :  legs 
strong  ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  intermediate  toe ;  external  toe 
united  to  the  first  joint,  the  internal  one  Iree ;  hallux  lour, 
strong ;  wing*  of  medium  size  or  long,  the  fourth  or  rixth  quill 
longest. 

Ulaueepheinerta.  Wattle  Bird.  Tl.  r.7.  f.  13.  Bill  of  me- 
dium  length,  thick  and  stout,  upper  mandible  com  ex,  arcuated, 
curved  towards  the  point,  covering  the  edg-s  of  the  lower,  at 
thi*  base  of  which  is  a  fleshy  membrane  or  wattle;  nostrils  ba- 
sal, lateral;  legs  strong;  tarsus  lunger  than  the  middle  toe; 
hallux  with  a  long  and  crooked  nail. 

Graculit  rrttgiotn.  Sacred  Mino.  PI.  (77,  f.  In.  Bill  of  me- 
dium length,  strong,  greatly  compressed,  o-uvex  above,  narrow 
at  the  point,  where  it  is  notrhed  in  some  species;  nostrils  la- 
teral, open,  partly  concealed  by  the  facial  feathers;  legs  strong  ; 
tarsus  length  of  the  middle  toe,  the  external  one  joined  at  its 
base,  the  internal  one  free;  hallux  short;  third  tvlng-qiiill 
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ORNITHOLOGY. 


Bufaga  ru/eieeiu.  Reddi»h  Oxpeeker.  PI.  67.  f.  19.  Bill 
medium  .ited,  .trong.  thick,  obtuae ;  lower  mMidihle  'trnngc' 
than  the  upper,  both  gibbon*  at  the  point;  nostril*  basal,  half 
dosed  by  mi  arched  membrane;  lartu*  longer  thMl  the  middle 
to*:  wing*  of  medium  »i»e,  flr*t  quill  very  short,  the  second 
almost  k»  long  as  the  third.  »  ■ 

WvWrwk  Woruas.  Ced-rKlrd  Pt^  f  30.  Bill  shorf. 
•trait,  broad  at  the  base;  upper  mandible  (lightly curved at  the 


point,  with  a  small  not.h;  tioatnl*  ba»*J,  nguid,  ..pen.  "mcealrd 
b*  prutrudiug  bristle* ;  three  t«e*  Mute,  and  one  behind.  tlu» 
exterior  jolnrd  to  the  middle  ooe  J  wlnga  of  roedluio  »lie,  first 
and  second  quill*  longe(t 

«itor.orw»rAui  nur/,fl/l».  Ruffed  Ptllnnnrinrhu*.  R» 
f  80  Bilf -hort,  strong,  depressed  al  the  base,  brut,  notched 
•t  the  pnlut;  loner  mandible  gibbous  in  the  centre;  nostrils 
baaal,  lateral,  r«und,  nmcealed  b*  the  feathers;  legs  .h.rl. 
strm.g ;  Iar.ua  longer  than  the  middle  toe,  »  hirh  •  *  attached  to 

t  xt.-r.nr  one  by  the  flr«t  Joint;  hallux  strong.  rur»ed  ;  the 

fourth  and  fifth  wing  quill*  longest.  . 

Corar.atrvid,:  Ween  Roller.  PI.  5  Bill  (traighf. 
comprised,  higher  than  broad,  upper  mandible  bent  tow  ard* 
tbepoot;  n-tiiU  linear,  lateral;  leg*  »hnrf,  rtr<mg.  formed 
for  walking;  three  toes  before,  and  on-  behind,  entirely  divided; 
wii  k«  «'»t  quill  *ome«  hat  shorter  than  the  *»*"••*. 

Ctlan.  Mra.  African  Colarl..  or  Holler  PI  *\  f.  12.  8111 
•hort,  -trotur,  depre-*ed.  *ide.  dilated,  murh  broader  than  deep, 
ridge  round.  »  pniut  a  little  booked.  Mime  *perie*  having  a 
notch,  and  other*  not;  lower  mandible  concealed  by  the  mar. 
gin  of  the  upper;  iwtrils  b*-al.  ■••og.  cleft  diagonally,  »  all 
ahut  by  a  membrane  which  U  covered  with  leathers;  legsvhorl; 
tarsus  thoiter  than  the  middle  toe,  anterior  toea  joined  at  their 
b..-*  ;  wing*  lung,  scriw.d  quill  longest. 

Onolw  siiMW'u.  Chinese  Oriofe.  PI.  67,  f.  15.  Bill  form 
of  •  lei»«lWened  rune,  horimntally  compressed  at  the  haw,  and 
marginated  ;  upper  mandible  aiumiMinted  by  a  ridge,  i  .ntrhed 
at  the  point;  nostril*  ha  tat,  lateral,  naked,  and  liorliuntally 
pierced  in  tin-  men  l.rMie  which  i»  large;  tar*u»  same  length  a* 
the  middle  U»e,  shorter  iu  mine  specie*,  and  middle  toe  Jollied 
to  the  exterior  one;  first  wu.g  quills  very  short,  the  third 

i0njet9rtu  Phaniceiu.  Red- winged  Trmirlal.  PI.  f»,  f,  i. 
Bill  aa  long  or  longer  than  the  head.,  straight  like  an  elongated 
cone  pjiiuted.  »lu»r|.,  »t>mewliat  comprrwed,  destitute  of  a  din- 
hnct  rid<e  or  notch,  ba»e  c.»ered  by  feather*;  margin*  of  man- 
diblea  mar*]  nr  lea*  IocurvaUd  ;  noatrll*  ba»a ,  lateral,  and 
covered  by  a  horny  rudimentary  mnuUane;  (ar*u*  »»  long,  or 
l.mg-r,  than  tne  middle  toe  ,  wing*  long,  third  Mid  fourth  quill* 
I   _„. 

Yriihant*i  ipuriut.  Orchard  Baltimore.  PI.  69,  f.  *.  Bill 
nearly  .iraiKht,  ent  re,  edge  Mraight,  a  litile  sharp  and  thin  ; 
bate  of  upper  mai  dible  forming  an  angle  In  front ;  U'*tnl» 
diluted,  and  covered  by  a  membrane;  tongue  rart'lagiuou', 
fnngrd  at  IU  extremity;  tM>u«  n«krd,  annulat-dj  middle  to* 
atl-irlied  t«  the  ba»e  of  the  ext-tior  one,  and  totally  ■••parat.-d 
from  the  iuterior  ;  wiug*  of  medium  length  ;  aecoud  Mid  third 
quill*  the  longest.  M  m,  ,  .  la* 

.S/»r*)iu  iiaicoJor.  Sardlolnn  .Starling.  PI.  CO,  f.  I.  BiU 
atralght,  form  of  an  elongated  con.-,  depre»ard  and  i-llgl.tly  ob. 
tuw.  b.»r  of  upper  mandible  projrctiog  on  the  forehrad,  the 

Btint  much  d-pre-aeo,  «od  de«t  tute  of  a  notch ;  i«»»tril«  ba«»l, 
teral,  half  rloard  by  an  arched  membrane;  wii»g»  long,  nr»t 
quill  very  ihort,  t.e  »»t-ond  and  third  longest;  three  toe*  be- 
fore, and  ..ne  behind ;  the  exterior  Joined  at  iu  baa*  to  the 
middle  one, 

/  aifor  crntaUUut.  Chinese  Pa.tor.  PI.  67.  f.  26.  Bill  the 
form  of  an  rlongnted  con.-,  .lightly  nrcualed ,  odje  gr-atlv 
coinpr-»M"d,  point  «ith  a  »m<ll  notch;  no»tril»  1>*»'I.  I*l«-ral, 
ovoid,  half  rlo^d  by  a  membrane,  fumi-hrd  » ith  iro»ll  feather*; 
leg*  »trong;  three  toe*  helore,  and  one  behind,  the  exterior 
Jmned  at  the  bare  to  the  middle  one;  nr*t  quill  of  wing  tery 
atnall,  t  ■•  atraad  and  third  b  nge»t 

I'anidu'i  rubrtu  Ued-Uilrd  Bird  of  Pvadiae.  PI.  67,  f.  1C. 
Bill  of  medium  length,  (ttaght,  quadrangular,  Cf»mpre-»ed, 
point  d,  somewhat  convex  abt.ve;  ridge  between  the  feaMiert 
of  the  forenead ;  u«»tr  la  baaal,  marginal,  open,  bm  entirely 

r  d  by  the  feather*  ;  leg*  »hnrt ;  tar»,U»  longer  than  the 

middle  t-e  ;  I'terai  toe  unequal,  the  Internal  one  united  to  the 
second  Joint ;  hallux  »troug.  longer  than  Ihe  toe* ;  nr*t  Bve 
wlur  qu>ll*  graduated,  the  klxth  wid  seventh  longe-t. 

PtHorii  lamdutu*.  New  Holland  Pillork.  PI.  Gv,  f.  21. 
Bill  long,  greatly  arcuated  upper  mandible  uui-quat,  and 
notched  near  t  ••  tip;  nostril*  bnsal,  nearly  concealed  by  the 
fvatner.  ol  the  forehead;  tarsn*  »  ort  Mid  (troug  ;  feet  ta  itlt 
three  free  t  >e»  in  front,  and  a  verv  *troug  hallux,  Ihe  middle 
toe*  longest ;  eiaw*  strung  and  hooked  ;  ftr-t  quill  of  wing*  the 
longrtt.  , 

Lauturetomh  gitlnit.  Oorget  Bird  of  Paradi«e.  FI.  r,a,  f 
4.  Bliof  medium  (iie.cunvcx,  above,  comfre»>ed  and  notched 
at  Use  p.iint;  bn»e  deprevw^l,  a  ridge  between  the  leathers  of 
the  r.rehead.  imstrtla  baaal,  lateral,  ovoid,. half  cowed  by  an 
arrhrd  membrane,  frequently  coverrd  by  feather*  ;  leg*  long  ; 
tart  in  b.ngrr  than  the  middle  tor ;  internal  t.«e  Joined  at  It* 
baae,  the  external  on*  tree,  fourth  and  filth  wlug-quill* 
longest 

ORDER  III.— 1NSECTIVORA. 

Bill  of  medium  *l«e,  or  short,  »tralgh|,  rounded,  "rawl- 
shaped.  (lightly  edg'd  ;  upper  mandible  curved  and  notched  at 
the  point;  frequently  provided  at  the  base  with  coarse  pro- 
trnd  ng  hairi ;  fnet  » ith  throe  toe*  before,  and  one  behind,  ar. 
tirolated  on  the  aame  level,  the  exterior  united  at  It*  base,  or 
tu  the  first  Joint  of  the  middle  to*. 


.V.  mli  Kcida.  Cat  Thrush.  PI.  :S,  i.  iX  Bill  of  medium 
alie,  sharp  edged,  corn  pressed  and  recurved  at  the  tip.  upper 
mandible  notched  near  the  point ;  at  the  opening  of  th*  man- 
dible.,  there  are  long  bri«Ue»;  nmtril*  baaal.  ovoid,  lateral, 
half  concealed  by  a  naked  rnemhmue  ;  tar»n»  longer  than  the 
mid  i  «■  l".-.      « Ini  ti  la-i  t>'.-  exterior  one  if  iini'ed  at  It*  baar. 

Ckloropiii  gitmpiarhnnchut.  Hook. billed  ChloropsJe.  Ft. 
fill,  f.  *2.    R'li  «.f  medium  -ire  rath 


vuted,  acute,  triguiial  at  the  lu  r,  • 
point,  edges  of  the  raajwilblea  turn 


g,  incur, 
idle  and 
htbeaaJ, 

lateia'.  membrarw  naked;  «itvg»  rounded,  of  medmm  "la*. 
fir,t  quill  (hort,  *econd  and  third  Joiieer  the  fourth  and  fifth 
the  longest,  and  newly,  equal ;  tar»u*  and  to--*  short,  the  rx- 
tarnal  and  middle  one  att  ubed  at  the  base ;  hallux  «Uoag . 
nail*  (iilrated,  enmpressed.  Incurved. 

Oitcttu  tnjumhoM.  Supercilious  Dipper.  PI.  oT,  L  W. 
Kill ra  her  slender,  slightly  recurved,  ••ompressed  ar  the  tide*  ; 
lot  of  the  upper  mandible  bent  over  the  lower  one  ;  n»»»tril» 
«al,  lateral,  lonaitudinatly  deft,  and  psrtly  covered  by  a 
membrane  ;  three  toes  before,  and  one  behind  ;  the  exterior 
J  nned  at  )(•  base  to  the  middle  one;  tarsus  longer  than  the 
middle  to* ;  wing*  »hort. 

itenura  Sotxr  Uoltttndur.  New  Holl»nd  M*nura.  PI.  r», 
f.  1  Bill  straight,  broader  than  deep  at  the  bane.  .men  hat 
•lender,  bent  and  not.  bed  at  the  point,  the  base  with  protrud- 
ing setaceous  plume*;  lower  mandible  shorter  tn*n  the  upper  . 
uo'tril*  placed  in  ihe  middle  of  the  bill,  large,  oval,  and  covered 
by  a  membrane ;  claws  as  long  a*  tne  toe.,  broad,  obtuse,  earn- 
veX  above  ;  wings  short,  concave. 

/  Ula  cyamum.  Blue -tailed  Pitta.  PI.  fJ»,  f.  8.  Bills*  me- 
dium sire,  'trntig,  hsrd,  mmureiaed;  slightly  inclined  from  lt» 
base,  and  bent  and  notched  at  the  point  ;  ridge  elevated  at  «* 
base  j  no-trili  baaal,  latera',  half  closed  by  a  naked  membraae : 
legs  long,  slender,  tarsus  double  the  length  of  the  middle  t»«e  ; 
th'  internal  toe  united  at  the  first  Joint ;  wing*  short,  ronnded, 
the  three  first  quill*  equally  graduated,  the  fourth  and  fifth  the 
longe-t  ;  tail  abort,  equal,  or  rounded. 

Myiothrra  >■■  »r,». .  Brown  Antcatrher.  PI.  <B,  f.  10.  WU 
long,  (traigbt,  convex  above,  the  ridge  -omen  hat  arched,  ar»d 
bent  abruptly  at  the  point,  lower  mandible  conical,  and  a  Irtte 
turned  up  at  the  pmqt;  no»trll«  basal,  lateral,  half  concealed  hv 
a  membrane;  leg.  long,  .lender,  or  of  medium  length  ;  UU-ral 
toes  nearly  equal,  tin-  internal  on*  united  to  the  first  Joint: 
wing*  (hort,  rounded,  the  fourth  Mid  fifth  quill*  longest ;  tail 
short,  equsl,  or  long  and  graduated. 

Thamnophilw  oliraetut.    Olive  Buah-Shrike.    PI.  ff7,  r.  *i. 
Bill  .hort,  rohuit,  ti  irk,  somewhat  gibb<»u»,  expanded  at 
base,  dilated  at  the  (idei,  compre».ed  toward*  the  point,  - 
U  obtuse,  greatly  bent,  and  notched;  nostrils  tituate  a 
from  the  base,  lateral,  rounded,  or  oval,  open,  pierced 
horny  *uh»Unce  of  the  hill;  tarxu*  longer  than  the  middle 
external  toe  united  to  the  first  Joint ;  wings  (liort,  round. »1. 
the  lonrth.  fifth,  aod  aixth  qmlls  luiigeat  and  equal. 

t  onga  criitata.  Cre«ted  Vanga,  PI.  00.  ».  7.  Bill  W»og, 
h»rd.  margined,  much  bent  at  tne  point,  ard  »harp:  nostrlU  a 
little  dUtant  from  the  b*»e,  lateral,  and  pierced  in  the  hoerjr 
siiluianre,  covered  above  by  a  cartilage  ;  base '  of  bill  v»  ith  *t:ff 
hairs;  tarsus  a*  long,  or  longer  than  the  mlddl-  toe,  external 
toe  united  to  the  flr»tj  .lnt ;  the  third  Ming-quill  longest 

Laftiur  rscub'lor.  r.rent  American  Shrike.  PI.  H8,  f.  11. 
Bill  of  medium  »lge,  asTOtig.  «traurbt  from  IU  base,  and  greatjr 
ounpressed;  upper  mandible  much  b.-nt  toward*  Ihe  pmnt. 
wh.ch  U  hiKiked,  and  (trongly  notched,  base  destitute  of  a  ear*, 
prodded  with  (trying,  pn»trudlng  hairs  ;  iio«tnt.  b«*al,  lateral, 
nenrly  round.  Mid  half  elo*ed  by  a  membrane,  and  frequ-nt,  v 
half  concealed  by  hair*;  tarm*  longer  than  the  middle  toe: 
three  toe*  before,  and  one  behind,  r-eparate ;  third  and  fourth 

wing  quill*  longra.1.  i-.Jk»S     m,.  .  .. 

/'#om«  firitloti.  Vlelllof*  Paari*.  PI.  flfl.  f.  *1.  Bl  l  »b«rt, 
thlrk,  conical,  round,  hard,  ridged.  depre*»-d  at  the  base,  com- 
pressed at  the  point,  which  I*  hooked  Mid  notched,  destitute  of 
a  nasal  furrow ;  nostrils  remote  from  the  base.  Uteri),  round, 
open,  and  pierced  in  the  cnrneoii*  rubntanre  :  legs  »trnog  ;  t«r  • 
*u*  »hort,  length  of  lla»  middle  toe  ;  external  toe  unit,  d  to  the 
first  Joint,  the  internal  one  at  the  base ;  wings  of  medium  sise, 
the  third  and  fourth  longest. 

Sparactti  eriititw.  t're-ted  Sparacte*.  PI.  SB.  f.  94.  Bill 
strong,  thick,  somewhat  depressed  at  the  base,  *Mes  much  di- 
lated, destitute  of  a  projecting  ridge,  point  somewhat  beat, 
enmpreaved  and  (ighily  notched,  with  a  distinct  nasal  furrow; 
lower  mandble  strong,  broad,  with  au  obtuse  point;  noatrtl* 
rmsal,  lateral,  situate  tn  a  furrow  of  the  corneous  suhstanee ; 
tarsus  strong,  and  longer  tbau  the  middle  tne. 


17,  f  >i. 
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Ocypletui  'vitidii.  Madagascar  Oypteru*.  Bin 
depr.-»>ed  at  the  ba.e,  with  the  point  compressed  and  notched  ; 
upper  ma  ndible  convex  above,  and  bent  at  the  point  .  nottrila 
l»t*tal,  dUtnut  from  the  base,  pierced  In  the  corneous  sub. 
»tanre.  concealed  by  »hort  hdr*  at  the  haae;  1-gs  and  tne*  *hort, 
wing*  long,  the  aeeoi'd  and  third  quiil*  |onge«t  and  esroat. 

rrrconaorsu  birbatuM.  Be»rded  I  rirophoni*.  PI.  ftrl,  f.  *. 
Bill  *hort,  sUoug,  conieal,  compressed  at  the  point,  dilated 
at  the  base,  and  bil>tled;  upper  mandible  bent  and  allgbtly 
notched  toward*  tb*  point ;  tarsu*  shorter  than  the  mkidl*  toe. 
the  external  one  united  lo  the  second  Joint ;  fourth,  firth,  aad 
sixth  wing- quills  longrat.  ••  . 

EiMuM  eriitatm.  Created  Edolla*.  PI  «,  f.  IV  Bill 
•trong.  depressed  and  brutled  at  the  bate,  and  compress*  d  at  th*> 
point,  upper  mandible  convex,  bent,  and  hooked  at  the  point  ; 
lUtril.  h**al.  lateral,  half  covered  with  the  arkvtle*  and  fesv 
thers;  tarsus  abort,  slender;  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  wlof- 
qulIU  longed ;  tail  more  or  les*  forked. 

CeUesyrlf  n4f*T.    Btack  Oblepyrt*.    PI  68,  f.  17. 
*hort,  tlrick,  itrong,  dilated  at  the  base ; 
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I"  tue,  .llld  p*lt  ¥  Covered  hy  fell- 

yond  lh.'  second Joint;  first  wing. 


I  «t  the  point :  upper  trmndtble  arcuated,  and  hooxed 
toward*  the  point ;  lower  mandible  straight,  ne*rly  equal  to 
tl>*  upper;  ni^UiU  b-ita),  lateral,  ovoid,  concealed  by  clie-e.set 
hair* ;  tarsus  short  and  a.ender  .  later  .i  toes  unequal,  united  at 
thr  base  ;  fun  I  tn  •  1 1 ■)  fifth  »  ii  V  quills  longest. 

Coracma  gymnodrrit.  Hare. in,  ked  Corarina.  PI.  69.  f.  26. 
Rill  straight,  thick,  angular,  convex  above,  compressed,  and 
tapering  at  the  point,  and  -lightly  notched,  with  short  halr«  at 
thr  bate  ;  noslri  s  basal,  roundish,  open  belore,  and  closed  be. 
hind  by  a  feathered  membrane :  tar-us  strong,  shorter  than  the 
m  d'He  toe;  Imiiili  «nd  firth  quill  feathers  longest. 

Qurrula  ntNNM  Purple  Throated  Querula.  PI.  flB,  f.  15. 
Bill  deur«a-''l,  tn  .ii<u l.ir,  U<<ih  liuind  '  les  tuo-)d  ;  upper  man- 
dible >fnpni(  Mid  I  k»-d,  and  sightly  notched  tnoards  the 

rwtut;  lower  maiidibl  -  very  slender,  m.d  lurm  j  up  .it  tl ■<•  tip; 
.\se  provided  with  jnirb.il  bristle*;  tarsu*  unk>  d,  annotated ; 
the  middle  toe  joined  t  -  Um  external  one.  length  id  first  at  t 'di- 
lation, but  totally  separated  from  the  interior ,  ninffs  long,  first 
and  eighth  quill*  equal;  the  second  i«d  sixth  shorter,  the 
fourth  t  >»  I  ngc»t  ui  V.  e  v  hole  ;  tail  with  twelve  feather*, 

Jwpln  ra'M'ea  Blue  Chatterer,  PI.  63,  f  49.  1)11  -hurt, 
tome*  hat  depressed,  deeper  than  broad ;  trigonal  nt  the  ham-, 
notched,  and  abruptly  Lent  at  the  point;  lio-tnls  basal,  laleral, 
ruitudi  d,  half  rinsed  by  a  memhrai  e  .  tarsus  length  »f  inidd  e 
tut,  antueUo.es  shorter,  lateral  toes  united  to  the  secoud  jutut ; 
eec.-ud  wing-quill  longest. 

la>mavli ii-u  iiot  ranrgtituu  Variegated  Chatterer.  PI.  69, 
f.  to  U  btoad.  greatly  d"pn~,  i,  >  tt  nnd  flexible  at  the 
base,  corneous,  compressed,  and  nntehid  at  toe  point;  nasal 
furrow  In  f,  ovoid,  open,  pi  seed  near  the  point  of  the  hill,  and 
provided  with  small  fe.ttnera  ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle 
toe;  third  and  ri.uttb  qtnl  s  lonfe-t. 

PxKittnit  reaf'o/u.  Illue  Brrv.pster.  PI.  CA,  f.  8.  Bill 
hrosder  than  the  forehead,  dilated  on  the  side*,  strong,  dc- 
pt  eased,  a- d  greatly  compi e,,ed  nn,|  notched  at  the  point; 
rider  »  litUe  raised  at  lh.'  ha-e  ;  nostrils  basal,  tubular,  hor. 
derrd  hy  a  memhr.tnous  circle;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle 
Use;  second  and  third  wing-qinl  »  longest. 

Jtuf,  nJa  ,r,gmn.  EJi-eant  Rupieola  PI  ro,  f.  !3  Bill  of 
medium  leu.  th.  strong  slirlrly  ai  coated,  bent  and  nolrhed  at 
the  poiut  ;  l.vwer  inai  ill'e  Mracht,  pointed;  no-itnU  ha -al, 
lateral,  oroid,  (Mtirealed  hy  the  »etui>'irriilar  fea. hers  id  the  tuft , 
tar-us  itr>>HK,  length  of  n  iddl- 
llscrs, ;  exlrrual  toe  united  beyi 
quills  fili.'orm.  imit-h  <-l<>njrated. 

rUUilunf  Jtaruoiliei,    Yrllow. billed  1'hihalnra.    PI.  09.  f. 
Bill  very  short,  tonaewhat  rooold,  ronvex  abur",  and  di- 

I.  ijed  tt»  the  sides;  upper  mandiblr  n-  ti-hed  at  the  point,  lower 
one  straight ;  iia^u  i'iri<.»  very  small,  no  trls  h«*nl.  roverrd 
by  a  ntrruhrani'  :  ti1  -t  and  •Tui.ii  wing  quills  longest ;  tail  long, 
•  lendi-r,  and  gr.-atly  (ureati-d. 

I  tpin  cm  fata  K.  r  -  Liied  Man*kin.  PI.  K),  f.  U.  Bill 
tr'i'ntisl,  <  oir.pi  ■•  sed  ami  nutehed  at  Ho-  base,  which  is  dilated  : 
immU i . >  J  ;i-.ii.  iitt-ral.  open,  half  ro  rented  by  a  feathered  n  em- 
hraue  ;  wniiTs  hnd  t<i  I  ti  >o.'t  I)'  short ;  two  exterior  ti»e->  united 
•  urth  <nd  filth  v\  in?  qui)!-  jasnfrat 
iliitfd  Manakin.  PI  IM,  f.  4f.  Bill 
I  at  the  hav,  «  nh  a  di  tincl  ridge,  both 
u.nndihle*  rajuahy  strung,  and  of  «ame  lei  trtti,  eoitv,  x,  and 
siitnrw  hat  ubto  e,  the  upper  utin  notched  ;  nostrils  basal, lateral, 
covered  hy  a  nictubrsne  ,  tar>ti»  slender,  longer  than  tlte 
He  U>e. 

ToWiu  ririiii,  r,re..n  Tody.  PI.  W.  f.  10.  Bill  long, 
hroadrr  than  divp,  formed  two  thin  plates,  with  a  distinct 
ridge:  point  of  upp-r  msuaiid-  straisrht,  divided  at  the  tip, 
Uu-  lower  ohtuae  and  If  tmcali'd  ,  nostrils  open,  rounded  ,  bn»e 
of  maijdihtes  l»'«et  with  long  lmir«  .  toes  lateral,  utiratial,  the 
eiternal  one  tsnitcd  tn  he  third  joint,  and  the  internal  one  to 
the  serund,  wings  short,  fourth  quill  lougrst. 

!  :„■'  .,■  ,■„:  '.  -  Lollared  Platyrhynrhos.    PI.  <">*.  f. 

II.  Bill  broader  tnan  the  fac>-,  dilated  on  the  side*,  ffreatly 
d.  pressed,  point  bent  and  n  ti  lted  •  nostrils  basal,  round,  or 

.  :- ,  ,     •  feathered  membrane  j  tarsus  longer 

than  the  middle  t"e.  exterior  toe  united  to  the  middle  one,  to 
i  he  first  joint;  rail  of  the  hallux  strung,  liookrd ;  third  and 
(worth  vv. ui{. quill >  longest. 

Muu  ^ttt  rtgia.  Coa*l  Vinripeta.  PI.  69,  f.  4t.  Bill 
streally  di  cre.si  ,1,  bnm  ler  than  "ierp;  upper  rnindible  with  a 
si  arp  no/-,  hooked  m\<\  im  urvnl  on  the  lower,  and  genemlly 
n<>tr)i-d  ,  l..wr  maiidihlf  much  dep'es  .id,  and  sharp,  bu.-e  pro- 
v'd»-d  witn  loriif  h<ir«,  w  inch   In  qn.  titH  project  beyond  the 

bit'- ;  twv.trll«  has*},  open,  lhteral  t       iJti.  iiual.tiieexb-rniU.-ne 

uutfdto  the  second  j  .int i  first  three  wing-quill,  graduated, 
the  third  and  lourth  Ionge«t 

MluCH'ttf-a  V'/yj.  S.iy-  Mu'cicapa.  PI.  67,  f.  83.  Bill  strong, 
angular,  d>  prrsise,!  at  the  b.tse,  coin  pre, s><d  and  curvrd  toisards 
the  point,  fia-j-  In-set  with  long,  *ttfi  bar-;  nostrils  basal,  la- 
teral, ov«W.  partlv  covered  hy  buns;  tarsus  lei  gttl  of  the 
middle  t'<-  ;  lateral  toos  always  ••qu*l. 

Setirphaga  e<sruU<t  Blue  Gitat-catcher.  PI.  69,  f.  4.V  Bill 
entirely  depr-»sed  with  an  ;icnte  ridie,  and  beset  vsith  bristlea 
at  its  bs»e  ;  fourth  and  filth  wing. quilts  equal,  and  a  very  little 
.hotter  than  the  second  and  thin),  tarsus  long,  slender,  and 
linked,  literal  toe*  equal,  sr  .rc.-U  longer  than  the  hallux,  and 
cnn-ideraMy  -borter  than  the  tniiicle  oil". 

1  ice*)  oli-  oi-ert  Red-eyed  Osat  PI.  f.T.  f.  V>.  Bill  straight, 
loog,  abruptly  *>*•  n t  uid  imti  h, -,|  *t  tin-  poi  t,  both  mandibles 
entnprened  nt  the  side-;  nn-trii-  basal,  roundish;  base  of  I  he 
bill  with  bri-tle.  ;  wings  long,  pointed  ;  secood  and  third  quills 
equal  and  l"tisr---t .  hr-t  ami  fourth  nearly  equal ;  tarsus  loiiier 
middle  ton;  the  t'irer  anterior  toes  more  or  less  con- 
shortest:  nails  much  curved 


or.iue  ;  witiu",  miu  ta  i  inna  I 
at  aUiu'  hslt  ths-ir  lengtti^;  h 

very  an oi  t,  tlm  k,  d listed  at  t 


Milurtu  Bnwntt.  Brown's  Malnrirt.  P).  rtl,  f.  M.  Bill 
•Irnder,  dpeper  then  broad;  upper  mandible  slightly  arcuated, 
base  with  small  stiff  h'tirs  ;  no»tnl«  basal.  Iaternl ,  tarsus  slen- 
der, exterior  toe  unit>d  to  the  second  joint;  wings  very  short, 
round  d  ;  tail  very  long  and  > lender. 

Si/lria  vrent.  Black  -  throated  O teen  Warbler.  PI.  67.  f.  20. 
Bill  straight,  lender,  subulate,  base  deeper  than  broad  ;  upper 
mandihle  with  its  point  frequently  notched,  under  one  straight ; 
nostrils  basiil,  lateral,  ovoid,  partly  covered  by  a  membiane; 
tar  it,  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  exterior  toe  joined  at  ill 
hsse  to  the  midd'c  one;  first  wing-quilt*  very  short,  (erond 
scarcely  longer  than  the  thud.  I 

Rrfrulmt  .  tneiictmut.  Ameriean  Kinelet.  PI.  C7.  f.  14.  Bill 
straight,  slender,  deeper  than  bmal.  compressed,  the  edge* 
Inlles  ted  ;  nostrils  hisal,  With  slender  protruding  bristles;  first 
wing. quill  short,  second  shorter  than  the  third,  which  i«  the 
loi'lrest  ;  tarsus  lo- uer  thnn  the  m'ddle  t«>e. 

Trcgfotiutet  paluitnt.  .Marsh  Wren.  PI.  69.  f.  49.  Bill 
slender,  slightly  compressed,  arcuated  and  emarginated;  nos- 
trils basal,  half  i  lined  hy  a  ii-ked  inrmbraiin  ;  wings  short  and 
rounded,  fourth  and  fifth  quills  of  equal  length,  ai  d  longer  than 
the  others ;  tail  short,  rounded,  erect ;  tarsus  the  length  o(  the 
middle  toe. 

.V,ixt«./a  ruAicWn.  Stone  Ch»t  PI.  69,  f.  46.  Bill  straight, 
slender,  slightly  rarinated,  and  advancing  upon  the  forehead  ; 
upper  mandible  a  lilt  e  bent  above,  and  emarg  nate;  nostril* 
basal,  lateral,  ovoi.l,  partly  conceuled  hy  a  membrane  ;  tarsus 
considerably  longer  t"an  the  middle  toe;  external  toe  joined  to 
the  midoie  one   t  it,  ba-e  ;  third  and  foutth  quills  longest 

AtCttttor  iilpuius.  Alpine  »ccentor.  PI.  09,  f.  47.  Bill  of 
medium  leng'h,  -fraight  and  strong,  with  an  acute  point; 
edges  of  maudiM.  s  c.  inpre»sed,  the  UBprT  one  emarginate . 
nostrils  bn-a|.  lutk-  U.  ptetced  in  the  incinbrane,  which  is  l-nre  | 
tarsus  strong ;  i-xt'Tior  toe  united  at  it*  base  to  the  middle 

one;  thiril  wluf.qinll  lungest. 

Sfnlncilla  I  orentit.  The  Arctic  Wagtail.  PI.  87.  f.  "5.  Bill 
str.i-_hf,  suhtilHte,  •lender, angular  between  the  njistnls  ;  edge* 
of  lower  mandible  rompreswd;  mtstrila  Im-nl,  lateral,  oval, 
partially  concealed  hv  a  naked  meinfirane  i  tarsus  cousiderably 
longer  than  Ihe  middle  toe;  exterior  toe  joined  to  the  middle 
on"  at  (he  bnse;  hallux  strong  and  lutig  in  *oo  e  species;  tail 
verv  long,  equal,  burtlontal;  one  of  the  greater  roteita  as  long 
as  the  qu  Is. 

Ennnrtit  roronatut.  White-crowned  Kuirurus.  PI.  0,  f. 
'tl.  Hill  eluii-iited,  broad  at  the  base  ;  abruptly  compressed 
towards  the  point;  fip  curved;  nostrils  situate  in  a  groore, 
with  an  elevated  membrane;  tarsus  slender;  hallux  short, 
strong;  tail  furcated. 

Anthu$n,fuhu.  Reddish  Peplt  PI.  68,  f.  V,.  Bill  straight, 
cylindrical,  slender,  subulate  near  the  tip,  edges  inflected  to- 
wards the  mid. lie.  base  of  upper  mandible  ridred,  point  slightly 
notched,  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  half  cln*cd  by  ail  airui'ed 
membrane;  hallux  generally  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  third 
and  fouilh  oing. quills  longest, 

Seop*  ri'fic'iutta.  Red-tailed  N'eop*.  PI.  68,  f.  5.  Bill 
slender,  mi  ch  compressed  at  the  sides,  entire  and  pointed ; 
upper  mandible  'traight,  I  wer  mandible  shorter,  curved  down- 
ward* in  f<e  middle,  and  upwards  at  it*  tip,  which  is  sharp  ; 
nostril*  basal,  oval,  cavered  hy  a  membrane;  external  and  In- 
ternal tors  attached  to  the  middle  one  at  lar  aa  the  first  iuint. 
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more  or  less  conical,  short,  strong;  culrnen,  or  ridge, 
ir  leu  depressed,  advancing  upon  the  forehead;  man- 
k-etic rally  destitute  of  notches;  three  t  e»  In-fore,  and 


Bill 
more  or 

dibles  treturnlly' destitute  of  notches; 

onebinitid,  the  anterior  ones  entirely  divided;  wings  of  me- 
dium lencth. 

..Uiutia  orreom.  Skylark.  PI.  «!>,  f.  9.  Bill  short,  sub- 
conic,  m.u  drMe*  of  equal  length,  upper  one  slicrhtly  convex  j 
nostrils  b.  sal,  lateral,  partly  concealed  by  reflected  leather-, ; 
claw  of  hallux  much  produced,  nearly  - 1  ;n«l,t.  flist  quill 
of  wings  shut  or  wanting,  third  the  longest;  coronal  leathers 
capable  of  l»-lng  raised  into  a  i  rest. 

1  aitu  titer.  Coal  Titmouse.  PI,  T.  f.  ft.  Pill  >hort, 
straight,  robust,  conical,  compressed,  pointed,  base  beset  with 
small  bars  l  nosfr.ls  basal,  rounded,  concealed  hy  projecting 
feathers;  tarsas  strong:  toe*  divided  t->  their  origin,  claw  of 
the  hallux  lar(re,  and  bent ;  firs:  wu  g-qtnll  of  medium  lei  gth. 
or  nearly  wanting  In  some  species,  fouilh  and  bfth  the  longest. 

Eml  rixa  Lapponica.  I-*p  and  Long-spurred  BtUMJng, 
PI.  6'-,  f.  41.  Bill  short,  robust,  conical,  compr>-*ied,  ut  per 
mand  ble  narrower  than  the  under  one,  edges  of  both  sharp  and 
inflected  j  nostril*  basal,  rounded,  surmounted,  and  pa'tly 
covered  by  the  feathers  of  tl»e  forehead)  toes  divided  ;  hallux 
with  a  shin  t,  hent  claw  ;  tall  furcated,  or  slightly  roui  ded. 

Tanagra  multicolor.  Many  coloured  Tauairer.  Pi.  CD,  f. 
30  Bill  short,  strong,  triangular  at  the  base,  ear  oated.  gr  ntly 
cnirpressed  and  hent  at  the  point ;  opt  er  mandible  longer  than 
the  under;  edges  of  the  n-andihle*  inflected;  under  mnndiblo 
straight,  and  some »  bat  gibhous  tow  aids  the  middle;  nostrils 
baaal,  laleral, rounded,  partly  runeealed  by-  projecting  leathers; 
tarsus  length  of  middle  toe;  external  toe  joined  at  its  base, 
the  Interna]  one  fiee;  second  and  third  wing-quilU  longest. 

SatUitar  olicicnu.  Olive. coloured  Saltator.  PI.  Ua,  I.  25, 
Bill  thick  at  Ihe  base,  rohu-t,  convex  above,  sides  laterally 
compressi-d  ;  upper  innndible  arctisted,  en  In  acini-  the  s-des  <  f 
the  lower  mandihle,  curved  and  notified  at  toe  point  ;  l-.wer 
mandible  straight,  somewhat  shorter  than  the  upper  one;  nos- 
trils ba  al,  small,  and  open;  middle  I oe  united  to  the  ha.-e  of 
the  exterior  one.  Interior  quite  free ;  wings  of  medium  length, 
the  first  and  fourth  quills  longest. 

Moerw  perwnatu,.  Masked  Weaver.   PI.  00,  f,  31.  Bi" 
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I,  sharp,  strong,  iuAerted.  compressed  at  the  point,  edge* 
of  the  mandibles  bent  inward* ;  nostrils  basal,  ovoid,  open, 
situate  ncur  tlie  ridge;  tarsus  same  leuxth  an  the  middle  toej 
anterior  toes  united  at  the  bi»e;  fourth  quill  loosest. 

Loria  teucopUra.  White- wiuged  Crossbill.  PI.  69.  f.  38. 
Bill  rather  long,  strong,  greatly  nonprossed,  both  mandibles 
equally  convex,  and  crossing  each  other  near  the  points,  when 
dosed ;  nostril*  baaal,  round  and  lateral,  concealed  by  reflected 
bristly  feather*:  toe*  divided  their  whole  length;  nr>t  wing. 
qoi!l  longest ;  tail  bifurcated. 

Ptittirostr*  ptiUacta.  Sandwich  Htand  Parrot  Bill.  Bill 
short,  greatly  hooked  and  gibboua  at  the  base  ;  upper  mandi- 
ble bent  over  the  lower  one  at  the  point;  lower,  broad, 
rounded,  with  an  obtuse  point ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  half  con- 
cealed by  a  feathered  membrane ;  tarsus  lunger  than  the  middle 
toe ;  toes  divided  their  whole  length,  the  lateral  one*  equal  , 
first  wing- quill  obsolete,  the  second  shorter  tliau  the  third. 
tt/nhuta  verpertima.  Evening  Grosbeak.  PI.  69,  f.  33.  Bill 
,  thick,  gibbous  at  the  aides,  cotiiprewed  at  the  point  and 
•d*  the  ridge'  both  mandibles  convex,  particularly  the 
upper  one,  the  tip  of  which  overhangs  the  lower  one;  nos- 
trils basal,  lateral,  rounded,  very  frequently  concealed  by 
feather*  In  front ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  ;  toes 
divided  their  whole  length  ;  wings  short,  fourth  quill  longest , 
Mil  slightly  rounded  or  square. 

Vidua  supe.ciJiom.  Supercilious  Whidaw  Bunting.  PI.  W. 
t.  3i.  Bill  straight  conical,  sharp  at  the  point,  inflected  at  the 
base,  ridge  of  upper  mandible  raided ;  slightly  bent  at  the 
tip ;  edges  of  under  mandible  somewhat  inflected ;  nostrils 
basal,  and  partly  concealed  by  feathers  in  front ;  tarsus 
shorter  than  the  middle  toe  ,  third  and  fourth  wing-quills 
longest;  ceutral  tail  quills  or  rectrices  excessively  elongated 
in  the  males ;  or  the  upper  covert  -  are  so. 

Fhngtl'a  eirgatu.  Klrgant  Linnet.  PI.  68.  f.  21.  Bill 
short,  strong,  strait  lit.  conical ;  upper  inaudible  gibbous,  de- 
pressed above,  and  a  little  bent  at  the  point;  nostril*  basal, 
*  near  the  forehead,  partly  concealed  by  the  front 
tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe;  toes  entirely 
ted  ;  wings  short ;  third  and  fourth  quills  longest ;  tail 

PhiftoUma  Bloxnmi.  BloxanV*  Plant-Cutter.  PI.  69.  f.  37. 
Bill  rather  short,  slightly  curved,  with  the  ridge  snbdepressed, 
and  rouuded,  base  broad,  the  frontal  feathers  partly  extending 
over  the  bill ;  margins  of  mandibles  sulcated,  the  upper  one 
widely  and  the  under  closely  serrated,  externally  entire; 
tongue  short  entire  ;  wiugs  of  medium  length,  first  quill 
rather  short,  second  longer,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  longest;  feet 
Isjsj  of  moderate  leugtii,  lateral  one*  equal ;  neck 
dei ,  long,  and  slightly  curved. 
Hyrtut  Abyuiniui.  Aby*siniau  Hyreu*.  PI.  69.  f.  33.  Bill 
conical,  thick,  straight,  somewhat  serrated  ;  nostril*  ovate; 
feet  with  three  toe*;  two  before,  and  a  hallux,  which  is  strong, 


od  provided  with  a  hooked  daw. 


-  .  -wit.  Senegal  Coly.  PI.  69.  f.  39.  Bill  short, 
thick,  eon  cio,  a  little  compressed  at  the  poiut  \  mandibles 
»  o  .sex,  the  upper  one  covering  the  lower  ;  nostril*  basal, 
lateral,  partially  concealed  bv  feathers  ;  tail  very  long,  conical ; 
tarsus  short ;  tors  separated  their  whole  length  ;  hallux  re. 
vernble  ;  wings  short ;  third  quill  longest. 
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lore  nr  less  curved,  or  greatly 
and  angular ;  feet  always  with 
the  exterior  hind  toe  often 


feet  with  two  toes 
rior  hind  toes  lu  some 


ro/a.  Variegated  Mu«ophega. 
og,  broad,  ridge  elevated  and 
: ;  lower  mandible  with  an  anci 


PL  68.  f. 

8 


Bills  of 
linuked.  frequently 
two  toe*  before 
reversible. 

Family  I.  Bill  more  or  less  curved 
before  and  generally  two  behind,  the  ext 
iuttances  reversible. 

.'ijutophaga  rarieg 
in.    Bill  short,  strong, 
notched  at  the  point ;  ! 

rnuv;  uovtrils  basal,  frequently  concealed  by  feathers;  less 
Iff) tag.  tar*u« equal  in  length  to  the  middle  toe;  the  exterior 
rrrenihle  ;  lateral  toes  equal;  fourth  and  fifth  wing-quill* 
lon„'e»t. 

Indicator  mittor.  Great  Honey  Guide.  PI.  68.  1.  US.  Rill 
short,  depressed,  side*  dilated,  allghtly  bent  and  notched  at  the 
point ;  ridge  distinct ;  na.al  furrow  large,  nostrils  ba<al,  a 
little  tubular;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  external  toe;  toe* 
united  to  the  first  joint ;  third  wlng-quill  longest 

Curului  eupreui.  Cupreous  Cuckow.  PI.  68.  f.  S8.  Bill  as 
lone  a*  the  head,  compressed  and  slightly  curved  ;  nostrils 
hamil,  placed  in  the  margin  of  the  mandible,  invested  by  a 
naked,  prominent  membrane  ;  legs  feathered  lower  than  the 
knee;  toe*  united  at  their  base:  hind  toe*  entirely  divided; 
the  exterior  reversible  ;  third  quill  longest ,  tail  long,  more  or 
less  grad tinted. 

CnrrysH*  cirrulnu.  Blue  Cuckoo.  PI.  68,  f.  09.  Bill 
ralh-rtnng,  strong,  compressed  its  whole  length;  slightly 
urcusted  from  the  base ;  under  mandible  straight,  sloping  at 
Its  point;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  half  closed  by  a  naked  mem. 
brane ;  tarsus  slender,  much  longer  th«n  the  middle  toe; 
win**  short,  rounded,  first  five  quill*  gradusted. 

Cmtrnput  Scnrgalrnsii.  Senegal  Coucal.  PI.  68,  f.  30. 
Bill  thick,  compressed,  deeper  than  broad,  curinated,  arcuated 
towards  the  point ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  diagonally  cleft  i 
tarsus  strong,  longer  than  the  exterior  toe ;  two  anterior  toe* 
joined  «t  the  base  ;  Inner  hind  toe,  with  a  long  subulate  claw. 

fhtrmmpKntu  pyrrhoeephaluM.  Malcoho.  PI.  68,  f.  81. 
BUI  longer  thin  the  head,  strung,  thick,  ronnded.  smooth, 
arcuated,  the  base  provided  with  divergent 


with  pnpiil.T ;  tart ns  longer  than  the  external  toe ;  wings 

short. 

Leptotomu*  riritlit.  African  Cuckoo.  PI.  AS,  f.  57_  Bin 
nearly  triangular,  laterally  compressed,  with  a  proronvnt 
ridge,  upper  mandible  a  little  arcuated,  the  lower  one  striugbt, 
nostrils  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  half  closed  by  an  elongation 
of  the  corneous  matter;  tarsus  broad,  depressed,  covered  with 
rough  scales,  wings  long,  fourth  quill  lonfsM;  tail  long, 
equal. 

rkrops  Nor*  1 1'-''. i  New  Holland  Scythrops.  PI. 
JO.  Bill  long,  convex  above,  laterally  compressed, 
curved  at  the  point:  upper  mandible  longitudinally  grooved ; 
nostrils  basal,  naked,  rounded ;  orbits  naked  ;  tarsus  shortrr 
than  the  middle  toe ;  two  external  toes  muted  at  tbe  bate  ,  tail 
long,  rounded. 

Sattrothera  eetula.  Long-bellied  Cuckoo.  PI.  68,  f.  19. 
Bill  longer  than  the  head,  slender,  laterally  compressed,  con- 
vex  above,  edges  oi  the  upper  mandible  straight,  slightly  den- 
tated;  po:nt  abruptly  hooked;  nostrils  oblong,  eovereo  by  a 
membrane;  tarsus  short,  smooth,  and  annulated  ;  toes  slightly 
nttaclied  at  the  base  ;  hind  one*  quite  free;  wing*  of  medium 
length  ;  bastard  wing  very  short ;  second  and  third  quills 
longest ;  tail  with  ten  feather*. 

Ptervglottut  marulatui.  Spotted-hilled  Amgno.  PI.  67).  f. 
IK.  Bill  longer  titan  the  head,  slender,  convex  above,  exter- 
nally serrate*!,  and  curved  at  the  point  ;  nostrils  placed  at  ths 
bottom  of  the  bill,  concealed  behind  the  corneous  n..**,  vrrticsl, 
orbicular,  open  -  tarsus  the  length  of  the  external  toe;  t»* 
anterior  toes  united  to  the  second  joint ;  wings  short,  concave ; 
the  first  four  quills  equally  graduated  ;  tail  long,  graduated. 

Ramphtutn$  Araeari.  Aracari  Toucan.  PI.  6V,  f.  14.  Bill 
extremely  large,  convex  above,  broader  than  the  head  at  the 
base,  somewhat  incurved  at  the  point,  both  mandibles  serrated 
at  the  edges;  Dostrils  placed  close  to  the  head,  concealed 
behind  the  base  of  the  full  ;  vertical,  surrounded  by  a  mm- 
hrane  ;  tarsus  as  Ion*  as  the  external  toe  ;  two  anterior  toes 
united  to  the  second  joint ;  tail  short. 

Ciotophaga  am.  American  keel-bill.  PL  69,  f.  19.  Bill 
short,  thick,  greatly  compressed,  carina  ted  above ;  angu'strd 
at  the  edges;  tardus  long,  slender,  a  little  longer  than  the 
external  toe;  wings  short ;  tail  rounded,  consisting  of  eight 
broad  feather*. 

Trogon  Faroniui.   Quitel.    PI.  67,  f.  21.    Bill  shorter  than 
thick,  strong,  arcuated  above. 


curved  towards  the  point,  margins  deutated,  base 

;  tarsus  not  tfce 


mandible  less  deep  than  the  upper  ;  nostrils 
with  strong  bristles  at  the  base ;  tarsus  as  long 
r  toe  ;  the  two  anterior  toes  united  to  the  second 


long  bristles;  nostrils  basal,  open  ,  lees  short; 
length  of  the  external  toe;  partially  covered  by 
exterior  toe  reversible ;  fifth  wing-quill  longest. 

(•.•••<'••  cyanocoilit.  Blue-necked  Harlot.  PI.  68.  f.  VI. 
Bill  loiig,  straight  at  the  bate,  broader  than  deep,  upper  man- 
dible longer  than  the  under  one,  curved  at  the  point;  nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  pierced  In  the  corneous  substance,  concealed  by 
stiff  hairs  ;  tarsus  at  long  as  the  exterior  toe  ;  two  middle  toes 
united  to  the  second  joint ;  wings  short. 

bucco  tamatia.  Spotled-bellied  Barliet.  PI.  C",  t.  27.  Bill 
strong,  mcute,  laterally  compressed,  covered  with  strong  brit- 
tles  at  the  bate;  upper  inaudible,  emarginate  and  Incurved; 
nostrils  basal,  lateral;  tarsus  shorter  ihan  the  external  toe; 
anterior  toes  united  to  ths  second  joint. 

l'ogonia.%  erythrometai.  Red-throated  Pogonias.  PL  ft*,  f. 
34.  Bill  short,  stroiig,  with  n  prominent  arcuated  ridge ;  e*if* 
of  upper  mandible  furrowed  or  smooth,  with  one  or  two  st 
teetli  ;  lower 
basal,  lateral,  I 
a*  the  exterior  I 
joint. 

/•rittaciu  d  truru*  Racket-tailed  Parrot.  PL  Gft,  f.  33. 
Bill  short,  thick,  gibbous,  very  strong,  both  mandibles  convex  ; 
greatly  bent  and  hookrd  at  tlie  punt ;  lower  mandible  short, 
obtuse;  base  of  bill  provided  with  a  cere;  hesd  large;  no*, 
trils  orbicular,  open;  pierced  in  the  cere;  legs  short,  very 
strong;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  exterior  toe;  internal  toes 
united  at  their  base  ;  tail  much  varied  in  different  species. 

Family  II.— Bills  rrauianT  ann  ancilsb. 

Pictu  MegiUmicui.  Metrrltauir  Woodpecker.  PL  68,  f.  36. 
Bill  long,  or  ot  medium  length,  straight,  angular,  cu nested  at 
the  tip ;"  uostril*  basal,  open,  covered  by  setacsou*  feather*  : 
ngue  round,  vermiform  ;  legs  ttroue  ;  two  toe*  before  and 
ro  behind  ,  in  tome  instance*  one  only  behind  .  anterior  toe* 
joined  at  their  base,  the  posterior  behind;  tail  with  twelve 
leathers,  the  lateral  ones  very  (hurt. 

(ialbula  maeroura.  Gold  and  Green  J  acinar.  Pi.  69,  f.  IT. 
Bill  bins',  straight,  or  (lightly  bent  towards  the  point,  quad- 
rangular and  acute;  nostrils  basal,  otal,  partly  covered  by  a 
naked  membrane ;  tsrsu*  »horter  than  the  exterior  toe  ;  the 
fore  toe*  united  to  the  tlurd  joint. 

)Wtor«si'Ui.   Wryneck.    PI.  67.  f.  9.  Bill  .1 
in  the  form  of  a  depressed  cone  ;  ridge  rounded. 


in  the  lurm  of  a  depressed  cone  :  ridge  ronnded,  slender  at  use 
point ;  noatrila  basal,  naked,  and  partly  closed  by  a  membrane  ; 
two  tirtt  toe*  united  at  their  Insertions  ;  the  hind  ones 
divided;  tongue  long,  vermiform,  armed  at  the  point  with  a 
horny  substwice ;  tall  with  ten  suit  f 
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Bill  more  or  less  arcuated,  frequently  straight ;  aJ 
late  and  slender ;  feet  with  three  toes  before  and 
external  one  united  at  the  base  to  the  middle  one;  hallux 
generally  long,  all  having  long,  beut  claw*. 

Oryrhynehtu   Jlttnmtctps.     Bright-billed  Oxyrh 
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1  au>  ;  Doetrilt  bassl,  lateral,  naked  ;  partly  covered  by  a  mem- 
bratii' ;  tarsus  short,  nearly  as  long  a*  the  middle  toe ;  three 
to*--*  before,  the  lateral  one*  equal,  external  united  at  the  base, 
internal  separate;  fourth  and  fifth  quills  longest 

•Vi«tf  pusiUa.  Slander  Nuthatch.  PI.  67,  f.  1".  Hill  straight, 
srylindrical,  slightly  compressed,  point  aruminate ,  n<-*triU 
partly  concealed  by  reflected  hri-tles;  tongue  abort, 
*rny;  three  t«e*  before,  exterior  joined  at  it*  Ua»e  to  the 
:«tdle  one;  hallux  very  long,  with  along  booked  claw;  tail 
With  twelve  feather*. 

Orthanyx  macuiatut.  Spotted  Orthnnyx.  PI.  69.  f.  40. 
Bill  eery  abort,  compressed,  nearly  straight,  notched  at  the 
point:  nostrils  central,  open,  surmounted  by  brittle*;  tartua 
low  r  than  the  middle  t»e;  Haws  longer  than  the  toe*,  late- 
rssJtv  furrowed  ;  winir*  eery  short:  t.i  I  long,  pointed. 

DenAroeoUmUt  falcinulm.  Hook  billed  Dendrocolapte*.  PI. 
•JB.  f.  40.  Bill  depressed;  base  trigonal;  straight,  or  bent; 
fMMtrila  basal,  lateral ;  tongue  abort,  cariilaginoti*  :  exterior 
t"*  united  U>  the  middle  one  at  tho  second  joint,  internal  very 
mlt  •  >rr ,  daw*  h. >s..-d  and  furrowed. 

Xenop*  genibarbti.  the  Xeuop*.  PI.  69,  f.  39.  Bill  abort, 
•lender,  aubulate,  acute,  greatly  cotnproaaed ;  nostril*  baaal, 
lute  covered  by  a  naked  membrane;  lateral  toe*  equal, 
external  one  united  to  the  second  joint ;  claws  strung,  com. 
prevaed,  bent ;  tail  cuneiform. 

Atvitatei  leucepfirut.  White-brnwed  Anabate*.  PI.  68,  f. 
A  Bill  straight,  shorter  than  the  head,  or  the  same  length  in 
sxurnc  apeciea;  rnmpreaaed,  deeper  at  the  base  than  bruad,  a 
little  bent  at  the  point,  entire  ;  nostrils  baaal,  lateral,  oval, 
partly  covered  by  a  feathered  membrane;  tarsus  longer  than 
the  middle  toe,  the  exterior  toe  united  to  the  a.-cond  joint,  and 
Che  interior  at  the  base ;  wings  short ;  shaft*  of  tail  feathers 
■Weak. 

Oprtinrkynehw  rv/ut.  Reddish  Opetinrhynchu*.  PI.  68,  f. 
18.  Bill  longer  than  the  head,  -lender,  aubulate,  base  de- 
pressed, point  compressed ;  tongue  short,  cartilaginous .  nos- 
trils lateral,  placed  near  the  liaae,  half  closed  by  a  naked 
membrane  ,  tarsus  double  the  length  of  the  middle  toe  j  Intern! 
toes  equal,  the  exterior  united  at  the  base  ■  wings  short,  first 
three  quills  graduated,  the  third  and  lourlh  longest .  tail  abort, 
•iigfatly  mXXZZ 

Certha  marulata.  Blark  and  White  Creeper.  PI.  67,  f.  18. 
Bill  long  or  of  medium  length,  more  or  !■■-«  curved,  triangular, 
romp  "eased,  slender ;  nostrils  basal,  naked,  horizontal,  half 
rioted  by  a  membrane;  three  toes  before,  the  exterior  united 
at  its  base  to  the  intermediate  one ;  claws  greatly  booked, 
that  on  the  hallux  longest;  tail  graduated,  with  stiff  pointed 
shatt*  ;  fourth  w  ine-quill  longest 

Ca>r,ba  ryanen.  Asure  Creeper.  PI.  6S,  f.  16.  Bill  slightly 
areiiated,  thick  at  the  base :  edges  of  mandibles  inflected,  point 
•  harp;  upper  mandible  slightly  notched;  tongue  long,  not 
extensible,  bifid,  filamentous ;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ; 
lateral  toe*  equal,  tail  of  medium  length. 

Ttochtius  rt» rynomui.  ><aly -barked  Humming  Bird.  PI. 
97,  f.  33.  Bill  tfeuerully  long,  straight,  or  arcuated,  tubular, 
very  slender,  base  depressed,  acuminate ;  upper  mandible 
nearly  concealing  tho  lower  one;  tongue  long,  extensible, 
bifid,  tubular  ;  nostril*  open  in  trout,  eoverrd  by  a  broad  mem- 
brane ;  legs  very  ahoit;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe; 
three  anterior  toe*  nearly  divided;  wing*  graduated,  first 
quill  longest. 

Seriarinitivt?la*oga*trr.  Blark- hretu ted  Soni-Manga.  PI. 
f¥t.  f.  37.  Bill  long ,  slender,  subulate,  more  or  le-*  arcuated, 
ettusr  and  depressed  at  the  base  ;  mandibles  equal,  edges  of 
the  under  reflected,  partly  concealed  by  the  upper  one  ;  tongue 
Ion?,  extensible,  tubular,  bifid ;  nnotrila  situate  near  the 
base,  lateral,  closed  above  by  a  naked  membrane :  tarsus  as 
lone,  or  longer  thau  the  middle  toe,  lateral  toe*  united  at  their 
base  ;  wings  without  the  tu  i  quill,  or  with  a  very  short  one  , 
third  and  fourth  longest. 

Cltmaeterii  u-anttcni.  Clunking  Climacteris  PI  6.*,  f.  45. 
Bill  short,  subulate,  greatly  <  umpr.-s-acd ;  mandible*  equal, 
acuminate-  nostrls  covered  by  a  nuked  membrane;  tarau* 
length  of  the  middle  toe,  whieh  w  ith  the  hnl'ux,  ia  very  long  ; 
claw*  long,  hooked,  furrowed  at  the  side*;  exterior  toe 
united  to  the  second  joint,  the  anterior  to  the  first  joint ; 
third  and  fourth  quill*  longest. 

Tirhodroma  ph.rmroplera.  Wall  Creeper.  PI.  68,  f.  43. 
Bill  very  long,  c>  ln.drte  .1,  -lender,  slightly  arcuated,  nngulated 
at  the  bate,  depre-ed  at  llio  point;  nostril*  basal,  naked,  half 


by  an  an  lieu  ineiubraue ;  e 


joined 


to  the 


middle  one  at  the  base;  claw  on  the  hallux  very  long;  tail 
rounded,  feather*  with  weak  shaft*. 

L'pupaepop:  Hoopoe.  PI.  67.  f.  31.  Bill  very  long, 
slightlv  arcuated,  slender,  triangular,  compressed;  nostrils 
basal.  1st  eral,  ovoid,  open,  and  surmounted  with  feathers  in 
front ;  exterior  toe  united  to  the  middle  one  of  the  first  joint ; 
tail  square,  consisting  of  ten  feathers. 

F.pimackuM  Bru6itnii.  BrHbane'*  Epimacbns.  PI.  68.  f.  47. 
Bill  considerably  shorter  thau  the  bead,  slender,  more  or  leas 
am»a'ed.  compressed;  mandible*  acuminate,  the  upper  one 
•lightly  notched  at  the  point,  and  lunger  than  the  lower  One  ; 
gape  wide  extending  to  under  the  eyes;  tongue  short,  cartil. 
aglnou*;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  open  before,  half  closed  by  a 
membrane;  leg*  short;  tarsus  longer  than  the 
! ;  external  toe  united  to  the  first  joint ;  fourth  and 


Drrpani* 
rrv  long,  1 


Scarlet  Drepanl*.  PI.  68,  f.  38.  BUI 
very  long,  rounded  above,  thirk  and  triangular  at  the  base, 
aubulate  at  the  point ;  upper  mandible  longer  thau  the  under  ; 
tongue  short,  cartilaginous  ;  nostril*  half  closed  above  ;  tnrstis 
double  the  length  of  the  mddle  tor ;  ' 
fourth,  and  filih  quill*  longest. 


MctipKaga  lunuiata.  Crescent  Naped  Honey  Eater.  PI.  68, 
f.  44.  Bill  length  of  the  head,  In  some  species  shorter,  rnm- 
preaaed, somewhat  arcuated;  emarginate  and  acute  toward* 
the  point;  nostril*  lateral,  ovoid,  covered  by  an  arrbed  mem- 
brane ;  tongue  long,  extensible,  terminated  by  cartilaginous 
filament* ;  external  toe*  united  to  the  s.iond.ioiut,  the  internal 
to  the  first ;  hallux  long,  very  -t rung. 

ORDER  VII. — A LCYOXES. 


Bill  long,  or  of  medium  site  ;  pointed  an 
either  slightly  arcuated  or  straight;  tarsus  very  short;  three 
toes  united  before  and  one  behind. 

Meropt  Bullockii.  Bullock's  Bee  Kater.  PI.  67,  f.  38.  Bill 
pointed  with  acute  edge*,  slightly  arcuated  ;  nostrils  baaal, 
lateral,  ovoid,  conrealedhy  protruding  hair*;  tarsus  abort;  toe* 
united,  the  exterior  to  the  second  joint,  and  the  interior  to  the 
first  joint  of  the  middle  toe  ;  hallux  broad  at  its  base  ;  second 
quill  longest. 

Aleedo  Maclemni.  Macleay  »  Kingfisher.  PI.  69,  f  49-  Bill 
long,  straight,  quadrangular,  no.  minute,  sharp-edged,  and 
very  rarely  depressed  ;  no-trils  basal,  lateral,  oblique,  neatly 
closed  by  a  naked  membrane  :  legs  short,  naked  above  tlo.< 
knee ;  exterior  toe  united  to  the  second  joint,  interior  to  the 
first  joint  of  the  middle  toe. 

I)uceh>  gigantm.  0  ganUc  Daceln.  PI-  67,  f.  34.  B  II 
thick,  strong,  quadrangular,  conical;  mouth  gaping  to  the 
eyes ;  upper  mandible  longest,  broadly  notched  near  it*  point, 
on  each  side  ;  nostril*  oblong,  half  closed  by  a  feathered  mem- 
brane ,  tarsus  shorter  than  the  middle  toe ;  external  toe 
united  to  the  third  joint,  the  internal  to  the  second  ,  w  ings  of 


ORDER  VIII. — CHELIDONES. 

Rill  very  short,  greatly  depressed,  and  very  wide  at  the  base ; 
upper  mandible  curved  at  the  point;  legs  short;  three  toe* 
before,  either  entirely  divided  or  connected  at  the  base  by  a 
short  membrane;  hallux  reversible;  claws  much  hooked; 
wings  long. 

//irW„  olbinUi:  White-nerked  Swallow.  PI.  70.  f.  i. 
Bill  short,  triangular,  base  divaricate,  depressed,  mouth 
gaping  nearly  to  the  upper  mandible,  slightly  hooked  at  tbe 
point;  nostrils  basal,  oblong,  partly  closed  by  a  membrane, 
surmounted  by  feather*  in  front ;  legs  abort,  toes  and  Haw* 
slender,  exterior  t»e  united  to  the  first  joint  of  the  middle 
one  ;  wings  long,  flr»t  quill  longest ;  tail  generally  furcated, 
and  consisting  of  twelve  feathers. 

Cvpitlui  mrlbiu.  White  Bellied  Swift  PI.  70.  f.  4.  Bill 
very  short,  triangular,  divaricated,  and  depressed  at  the  base  ; 
gape  as  far  as  under  the  eves  ;  upper  mandible  hooked  ft  the 
point ;  nostrils  placed  *t  the  upper  part  ol  the  bill ,  longitudi- 
nally elelt,  open,  margin*  raised,  feathered  ;  let*  very  short, 
with  the  four  toes  directed  forwards,  entirely  divided  ;  toe»  and 
daws  short,  thick  ;  wings  very  long  ;  tail  with  ten  feather*. 

Caprimutgui  leopetei.  Berbice  Goatsucker.  PL  70.  f.  0. 
Bill  very  small,  slightlv  rurved,  depressed  at  the  b»se,  mouth 
extremely  wide;  nostrils  baaal,  w  ide.  Hosed  by  n  riiembrsne, 
surmounted  by  feathers;  leg*  short;  anterior  tors  united  to 
the  first  joint ;  middle  clnw  l«ug.  serrated  on  the  edge,  but 
smooth  in  some  of  the  foreign  spetir*  :  hallux  reversible  ;  tail 
round  or  forked,  consisting  of  ten  feather*. 

Podargui  Mumerah  Cold. River  Night  Jar.  PI.  W.  f.  7. 
Bill  broader  than  the  head,  abruptly  aruminate,  and  dr  Hexed 
at  the  tip;  upper  mandible  spatufi  orm,  nrruutod  ;  suriounded 
by  stiff  briaties;  basnl,  noatiils  linear,  hidden  by  a  bristled 
membrane;  wing*  shorter  than  the  tail ;  toes  entirely  divided  ; 
claws  uearly  equal. 

ORDER  IX.-COLUMBjE. 


Aromatic  Pigeon.  PI.  07,  f  30.  Bill 
of  medium  aire,  strait  at  the  ba-e,  tip.  or  horny  point,  win- 
pressed  and  drllerted  ;  base  uf  upper  mandible  covered  hv  a 
soft  skin,  in  which  tbe  nostril*  are  situate,  toward*  the  middle 
of  the  bill;  point  more  or  les*  curved;  feet  wilh  Ihiefl 
entirely  separated  toe*  in  front,  and  one  behind;  rlawi  short, 
blunt,  strong;  wings  of  medium  length,  acuminate;  first 
quill  rather  .horter  than  the  second,  w  hu  h  ia  the  longest. 

Ij>pht/mi  eoronatut.  Crowned  Pigeon.  PI.  67,  f.  24.  Bill 
straight,  rather  compressed,  swelling  a  little  at  the  point! 
upper  mandible  with  a  furrow,  bent  at  the  tip  ;  lower 
mandible  grooved,  short,  swelling  at  tbe  point,  and  somewhat 
reflected ;  nostrils  small,  orbicular,  aitun'e  in  a  groove ; 
tarsus  long,  strong,  covered  with  round  scalra;  anterior  tor* 
united  at  the  base  by  a  small  membrane  ;  tail  with  twelve 
feather*. 

ORDER  X. — GALLING. 

Bill  »hort.  convex  in  Mima  gcneia,  covered  by  a  cere  ;  tipper 
mandible  arcuated  from  its  basr,  in  some  species,  bent  only  nt 
at  the  point  ;  nostril-  lateral,  rovi  rad  by  a  membrane,  naked 
or  surmounted  by  frathera ;  tarau-  ong ;  three  anterior  toe*, 
united  at  their  base  by  a  membrane  ;  hallux  articulated  on  thai 
tarsus  above  the  junction  of  the  anterior  tm  a. 

faro  muticus.  Japan  Peacock.  M,  70,  f.  5.  Bill  ennvex 
above,  thirk,  bent  towards  the  point,  naked  at  the  bn-e; 
nostrils  placed  near  the  ridge,  a  little  from  the  base,  open; 
cheek*  purtlally  naked;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe, 
with  a  conoid  spur;  lie.  d  crested;  tail  consist  i  -  of  eighteen 
feather-,  elongated,  broad,  capable  of  brii.g  expanded,  like  a 
fan. 

EupUcomut  ignitut.  Mncartney  s  Cock.  PI.  70,  f.  3.  Bill 
long,  slightly  arcuated  frmu  it."  base,  where  it  i*  KUDewliat 
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divaricate;  nostrils  placed  towards  the  centre,  and  near  the 
ridge,  skin  of  the  nostrils  stretching  backwards,  covering  the 
aides  of  the  he  ad  .  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  lor,  units 
short,  strong ;  tail  generally  bifurcated  and  largo,  with  the 
feathers  broad  nnd  pointed. 

Oa  lu,  fureatut.  f..rk. tailed  Cock.  PI.  70,  f.  22.  Bill  of 
med.nm  till  >,  strong,  and  naked  at  the  has*,  upper  mandible 
arcuated,  convex,  Kent  toward*  the  point;  head surmounted 
by  a  tteiliy  crest .  ears  naked  ;  ihree  anterior  toes  united  to  the 
first  joint;  hallux  raised  from  the ground ;  tarsus provided  with 
a  long  and  bent  spur;  middle  feathers  of  the  toil  arcuated ; 
Win.- »  short. 

Plvuiamti  rertirolnr.  Diard'*  Pheasant.  PI.  70,  f.  10.  Bill 
short,  thickened,  uaked  at  the  base,  bent  toward*  the  point ; 
nostrils  basal,  lateral;  cheeks  naked,  warty;  ear*  covered  ; 
anterior  toe*  united  to  the  first  joint ;  tarsus  with  spurs  in  the 
males,  tail  elou  gated,  cuneiform,  composed  of  eighteen  leathers ; 
win;r-  short. 

Lophnphoru*  imp+vtnut.    Impeyan  I^jphophortis.    PI.  70, 
II  long,  tmck,  greatly  arrimted,  brond  at  the  " 


(rrhaptei  foflrrru.  Pallas's  SaudgTouse.  PI.  70,  f.  J7.  B»D 
t,  corneal,  Slender;  upper  mandible  Slig'tl)  hei.t.  with  a 
ive  along  the  ridge;  n..-triW  basal,  lateral,  covers  by  fea- 


i.pper 


extending  coniiderabl 


■rably 


with 


PI.  70,  f.  13. 
upper  roan- 


li 


arched;  very  long, 
b-y»nd  the  under  .tie,  edged  at  the  p..tntj  ridire  elevated  ; 
nostrils  basal,  lateral,  half  Vosed  by  a  thinly  feathered  mem- 
brane ;  tarsus  covered  with  f-athers  above,  nnd  provided  with 
a  loinr, -harp  spur  {  anterior  toe*  united  by  a  membrane  ;  hal- 
lux elevated  ;  t  .il  short,  rounded  ;  bend  w'ith  a  e>e»t. 

/Vugo/wjn  j  ityrut.  scpaii!  1'ragopnn.  PI.  70,  f.  Si.  Bill 
of  medium  sir-,  a  ightly  arcuated  from  its  ba-e ;  nostrils  a  little 
way  fmin  t.e  ha-c  of  the  bill,  and  nearly  central;  fmm  the 
base  <>f  the  |.>wer  mandible  i*  su  prnded  a  l.m-e  pendent  skin, 
su.cei>tiule  of  inflation;  face  iraked ;  behind  each  eye  a  »len 
der  hum. like  proce.s,  tarsus  in  both  specie* 
spur;  tail  rather  short. 

PotypUction  rmphitnum.  Crested  Pnlvplectron 
Bill  ot  nir-diiim  SSge,  straight,  slender,  compressed 
dihle  heut  towards  the  point)  nostrils  piared  in  the  middle  of 
the  bill,  lateral,  half  rimed  by  n  uak<-d  membrane ;  orbits  and 
cheeks  nuked ,  tarsus  long,  slender,  ami  in  the  males  (urni-hed 
with  two  or  more  spurs ,  anterior  toes  united  by  a  membrane , 
hallux  elevated  ;  tail.  long,  rounded. 

Uefm^nt  oceUita.  Honduras  Turkey.  PI.  70  f.  15.  Bill 
short,  thick,  bate  covered  with  a  naked  skill;  bead  and  upper 
art  of  the  n ■  .  k  furni*h-d  with  a  naked  tuherculated  akin  ,  a 
oiwe,  pendent  cam  u-le  "il  the  upper  part  of  the  Mil;  throat 
provided  ■<  ith  a  longitudinal,  pendulous,  carunculated  wattle! 
tarsus  of  the  male  wlt'i  a  -porj  wlinjs  short,  emulating  of 
eighteen  feathers  spreading  int..  a  circle. 

Argui  giginfeus.  Argua  Pheasant,  PI.  70,  f.  8.  Bill  as 
long  as  the  head,  »tra  L'lit,  compressed;  base  naked;  upper 
mandible  arcuated,  bent  toward*  the  point;  nostrils  lateral, 
situate  in  the  middle  of  the  bill  i  ha  f  closed  by  a  membrane; 
head,  cheeks,  and  neck,  naked  .  tarsus  slender,  amimlh  ;  ante- 
rior toes  united  by  a  membrane;  ha'lux  Joined  on  the  tarsus; 
toil  asceud.il/,  cm  .reiseJ,  consisting  of  twelve  feathers,  two 
centra  mies  great  y  elongated. 

Sum,*,  cn.tahu.  Crested  Pintado.  PI.  70,  f.  II.  Bill 
sh  .rt,  thick,  ar.uatd  base  covered  bv  a  warted  membrane  ;  a 
MTU DrulRted  wattle  suspended  from  the  under  mandib'e  ;  nos- 
trils placed  in  the  cere,  divided  by  a  carli  age;  head  naked  or 
feathered,  crown  provided  with  a'cai'ou*  burn  or  cre.t ;  tardus 

sm.Mtth  ,  anterior  uuit-d  by  a  meinbraue ,  hallux  attached 

to  the  tsrsus ;  t.il  short,  bent  down. 

Pnuxi  g  isWfo,  fia  eated  Cur-.. sow.  PI.  70.  f.  1.  Bill  short, 
ftrieig,  arcuated,  convex,  compressed  ;  hue  of  the  upper  man- 
dlb  e  corneous  dilated  ,  mwtrlU  has*!,  lateral,  open  below  j  tar- 
sus on?,  smooth,  anterior  lues  united  by  a  membrane;  hallux 
articulated  to  the  tardus,  partially  touciniig  the  ground;  wings 
short. 

(  rax  alector.  Crested  Curasao*.  PI.  70,  f.  12.  Bill  long, 
thicV,  sid>-s  compressed,  point  incurved,  base  covered  by  a  cere  ; 
nostrils  lateral,  >ltu<te  >n  the  cere,  ha  I  covered,  open  In  front; 
crown  ornamented  with  revolted  p  umes ;  three  anterior  toes 
united  at  their  base  ,  t»il  broad,  pendent, 

feae/oije  M'tr/in" 

broader  than  dee  > 

ovate,  ha  f  cov 

nak  '.l;  throat  with  a  longitudinal  wattle,  the  centre  earuncu- 
lat-d  ;  tarsus  retiru  at-  d  ,  anterior  toes  united  by  a  mem- 
brane; hal  ox  articn  ated  on  the  same  level ;  wings  short. 

Vetrao  t'aitaiien<a  spotted  Grouse.  PI.  70,  f.  IB.  Bill 
short,  thick,  arcuated  alaive,  convex,  bending  towards  the 
point,  base  nuked ;  iimtrils  basa',  half  closed  by  an  arched  sctle 
ahove,  and  concealed  by  small  feathers  ;  eyebrow  *  ink.V,  with 
scarlet  warts ;  tarsus  leather* d  :  toes  uniu«d  to  the  6r»t  Joint ; 
I ax  margined  with  aaperitie*. 

Lag*pi„  s,,iirit..  Wn  ow  Ptnrmagan.  PI.  70,  f.  17.  Bill 
rery  vhort,  h.s>e  invested  by  feathers ,  upper  mandib'e  convex, 
and  bent  towards  the  point;  nostrl  *  basal,  ateral,  partly  r  used 
by  an  arcuated  membrane,  and  a  most  concealed  by  et»se-set 
feathers,  at  the  l.ase  of  the  bill;  eyebrows  Baked;  furnished 
with  a  fleshy  coiab;  winsra  short,  c  incave,  third  and  fourth 
qn  Us  toiigesij  tail  ifrnerallv  square  at  the  extremity;  tar-us 
and  t>es  completely  featuercd,  halliix  very  .hurt,  and  haidlv 
morhlng  the  <rouud  with  the  point  of  the  nail ;  nails  lone,  and 
Bearly  straight. 

Pteroctrt  iremiriut.  Banded  Sandgrouse.  PI.  70,  f.  19. 
Bill  of  medium  leui;th,  compre.srd,  and  slender,  In  some 
species;  upp»r  inanlifile  straight,  bent  slushtly  towards  tlie 
point,  nostnls  ba-al,  half  closed  by  a  membrane ;  toes  short, 
united  to  the  first  Joint ;  hallux  v  ry  small,  articulated  hiuh  on 
the  Ursus  ;  fore  part  of  tarsus  leathered,  back  part  nak-d  ;  tail 
>"Sl  l"  *°mr  "pedes  the  tt 


Sjrrrhapte*  f  <( 
short,  c 
groove  i 

thers  in  fronr-  feet  « ith  t  ree  toes  only.  dire,  ted  fotuard*. 
aud  united  their  whole  length  ;  tir-us  and  toes  coveted  witH 
WrKjIljr  feathers;  tail  Conic  il,  two  Central  feathers  elongated, 
and  nfiform  ;  as  also  tlie  first  ai.d  second  quills. 

Oityx  «eo.renu/  Welcome  Quail.  Pi.  70,  f.  1G.  Bill  very 
-her  ,  thick,  highly  arrhed  ;  nostrils  b  .»al,  half  clostsd  by  an 
arcuated  membrane;  tarsus  longer  than  the  middle  toe  ;  t<*» 
umU-d  by  a  meinbraue  tu  tbe  tn>ljomt;  tail  loii£,  luneilorm 
and  rounded  at  Its  extremity. 

Perdix  picta.  P.-unted  l*artridge.  PI.  7l\  f.  2  '.  Bill  sh«»rt. 
compressed,  utrong,  base  naked;  upper  mandiMe  airu«t--d, 
convex,  inurh  curved  at  the  point;  tn>«trils  IimsaI,  later.il.  Uuli 
closed  by  nit  arcuated,  naked  o  eiubratie ;  toes  unit-  d  by  a  mem* 
brane  to  the  tlrst  joint ;  tail  '.villi  fourteen  or  eighteen  leathers, 
short,  rounded,  and  slanting  downward-;  winr«  short. 

Cryptonyx  cOiOhatu*.  Crowned  CryptoliyX.  II  70,  f.  26. 
Bill  sl.ort,  thick,  compressed,  mandibles  of  -qual  leumb,  upper 

i  airtight,  a  little  bent  at  tin-  point;  nostrils  lateral,  innri- 

tudinally  cleft  placed  near  the  middle  of  the  hill,  covered  ab»ve 
by  a  broad,  naked  membrane;  tarsus  long;  toes  un.ted.it  their 
base  by  a  membrane ,  hall'ix  not  touching  tlie  ground,  destitute 
of  a  claw  ;  wines  short. 

JimuniiM  tylr  c  Lit.  P.nrred  Tiuamoo.  PI.  70,  f.  31.  Bill 
straight,  slender,  de|ire»*ed;  broader  than  deep,  point  round 


ridxc" distinct,  forming  a  l  irge  nasal  lurrnw,  in  which  the  !>••- 
trlls  are  placed  aterallv:  ti.r»u«  lung,  often  ssitii  a-oerilies  be. 
hind  ;  toes  short,  entirely  divided  ;  lia.lux  very  short;  tail  very 
short,  or  none  ;  wings  short. 

T.  rufetciu.    Oiiaita.    I  I.  70,  f.  .12. 

He'niuo4iut  tcic'iydtomun.  Andalusian  Turnix.  PI.  70,  t. 
20.  Bill  straight,  sieudrr,  much  ronipre«»ed.  wiUt  an  elevatad 
ridce.  and  curn-d  towards  the  point;  nostrils  lateral,  Bnear, 
partly  clo-ed  by  a  naked  membrane;  tarsus  long;  t;  ree  ante- 
rior toes,  but  destitute  of  a  hallux;  tail  feathers  sleuder,  mo. 
cealed  by  the  upper  coverts ;  ftr.t  quUl  longest. 

ORDER  XI.-ALECTOR1DES. 

Bill  shorter  than  the  bead,  or  of  tlie  same  length  -. 
upper  mandible  convex,  frequently  hooked  at  the  point;  I 
long,  slender,  three  toes  before,  and  one  behind;  hallux  articu- 
lated higher  kii  the  tarsus  than  the  toe*. 

Piopiiia  crepitant.  Gulden- breasted  Trumpeter.  PI.  70,  f. 
30.  Hill  short,  conical,  curved,  greatly  bent  at  the  poibt;  upper 
mandible  longer  than  the  under;  nasal  fuirow  Wide,  extended  ; 
nostrils  situate  u»>ar  the  centre  of  the  bill,  wide,  i 
behind  ' 
exterior  I 
interiorly,  i 
tail  very  short. 

Dielitkophut  critl'itus.  Created  Dicholephiis.  PL  67,  f.  S7.  Bin 
longer  than  the  head,  thick,  arcuated  ;  gape  wide,  extending  to 
tlie  eyes,  depressed  at  li  e  base,  compressed,  and  slightly  honked 
at  the  point;  nasal  furrow  large ;  nostril*  small,  covered  by  a, 
membrane;  leg*  long,  slender;  toes  very  short  and  Uoeh. 
united  at  the  base  by  a  membrane;  hallux  articulated  to  the 
tarsus,  and  tint  touching  tie  ground;  daws  short,  strong; 
wings  destitute  of  spines. 

Glireola  itahtlla.  White-throated  Olareola.  Pi.  70.  f.  33. 
Kill  short,  convex  tip  compressed  ;  upper  mandible  curved  half 
its  length  ;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  obliquely  cleft ;  legs  feathered 
to  the  knee ;  tarsus  long,  slender,  exterior  toe  united  to  Use 
middle  one  by  a  short  membrane,  the  inner  toe  quite  separate  ; 
hallux  articulated  on  the  tarsus;  claws  long,  subulate  ;  wins-s 
very  long. 

Palamedea  coriuta.    Homed  {screamer.    PI-  70,  f.  V>.  BtU 
short,  conically  ronvex,  greatly  curvedat  the  point,  compressed 
mrrow  I, 


by  a  naked  membrane ;  legs  long,  slender, 
r  toe  united,  the  interior  separated ;  hallux 
ly.  and  oa  a  level  witn  the  toes;  wings  shur 


oral,  closed 
middle  and 


mil    Marai  .    Pi.  7,),  f.  It.   Bill  medium  sited. 

e  i.  point  i  ipre.sed  and  bent ;  nostrils  lateral, 

ered  by  a  membrane,  open  in  front;  cheeks 


its  whole  length  ;  nasal 
down,  armed  with  a  sle 
from  the  base  of  the  bil 
toes  very  long,  lateral  on 


rgi* :  head  small,  covered  with 
and  flexible  horn  ;  nostrils  remote 
•ral,  oval,  open  ;  ietrs  short,  thick  ; 
mnccted  with  the  centre  toe  by  m 


short  membrane;  wings  ample,  and  spurious,  wings  pruvided 


C/iauna  r/iavaria.  Faithful  Jacana.  PI.  70.  f.  29.  Bill 
shorter  than  the  head,  ronicti-ronrex,  slightly  arcuated,  curved 
at  the  tip;  base  provided  with  small  feathers;  l»re«  naked; 
nostrils  oblong;  legs  long,  slender;  toes  long,  united  by  a  u>c<»- 


ORDER  XII.— CURSORES. 


Bill  nf  medium  siza ; 
with  only  two  or  three  toes,  directed  forwards. 

Strnt'iin  camilui.  Ostrich.  PI.  07.  f.  3ft  Bill  straight,  «fe> 
tu-e,  depre  ».*|,  nngulated  and  rounded  at  the  point  ,  mandible* 
equal  and  H  -XiMe,  nostrils  near  the  middle  ol  the  bill  ,  legs 
very  long,  strong,  muscular,  with  only  two  toes  directed  lor- 


ward-,  the  inner  one  much  the  shortest,  nnd  provided  with  • 
large  blunt  claw;  tihia  very  tle*hy  to  the  knee  ;  wings  short, 
unfit  (or  II  ght.  composed  of  long,  soft,  flexible  frvhera,  ami 
armed  with  a  d-mbl?  spar. 

/{lift  4-iuieneona.  American  Ostrich.  PI.  70,  f.  tt*.  Bill 
straight,  short,  soft,  base  depressed,  tip  slightly  compressed. 
and  obtuse;  lower  mandible  greatly  depressed,  flexible,  ana 
rounded  at  the  tip;  nostril*  Urte,  longitudinally  cleft,  open, 
placed  .'Il  the  lateral  surface  «f  tlie  bi  I;  legs  long;  f eet  Witts 
■lor  toe*,  and  a  calhanty  behind  i  wings  short,  feas- 
or le-s  lour,  a  spur  on  the  tip  of  the  spurious  wing, 
us  Stvm  lloUamdU.    Ban.    PL  flu,  t  33.  ttu 
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•traighf.  edges  greatly  depressed,  tip  rounded ;  head  f-nth-rr.i ; 
throat  naked  ;  feet  with  tnree  anterior  t«>e* ;  wings  very  »liort. 
i  .....  .r,.,,  gaUatut     (ii«leat-d  Casitary.    Pi.  70.  f.  S3.  Bill 

straight,  «h..rt.  mmprrMH,  rounded  towards  the  point,  with  a 
keeled  ridg.-,  nud  the  1.  provided  with  a  bony,  rounded  pro- 
tuberance; under  mandible  soft,  flexible,  attd  angular  near  the 
mnwitv  ;  nostrils  round,  placed  in  the  lateral  part  of  the 


point  of  the  bill ;  leg-  muacuiar.  feet  wiih  three  anterior  te*a, 
inner  *hort,  armed  with  a  lung  and  strong  daw  ;  tibia  almost 
*orirety  covered  with  feather*;  wiuf  abort,  not  adapted  for 


fjfu  Utrnx.  I  f.-  Bustard.  PI.  70,  f.  34.  Bill  straight, 
conical,  o>mpre**ed;  tip  of  upper  mandible  slightly  arched; 
nostril*  remote  from  the  bate,  open,  oval,  and  approximate , 
Jeff*  l-tif,  naked  above  the  knee,  t)ue#  short  anterior  twea, 
orated  at  their  ba»e.  and  bordered  by  a  membrane ,  wing*  of 
medium  ]•■[••  ii,  tivrd  quill  longest. 

(nrtortus  Atiatictu.  Coromnudel  Coorier.  PI.  70,  f.  81. 
Sill  •!.  .r.T  than  H  •■  bead,  depressed  at  the  base,  curved  and 
acuminate  toward*  the  point;  nostrils  oval,  surrounded  by  m 
•mall  protuberance:  legs  lone,  slender ;  feel  with  three  ante- 
rior short  toes,  entirely  divided,  interior  on«  shortest;  claws 
»5 
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/ehaped,  generally  straight,  in  the  form  of  an 
r,  (-.impressed,  mrely  depressed,  legs  slender, 
JongTmorenr  less  nuked  above  tlie  knee;  three  anterior,  and 
one  posterior  toe  or  hallux,  which  is  united  on  a  level  with  the 
front  tee*,  or  more  elevated. 

Family  I.— With  thmx  Tobs  o*jly. 

(Edicnemut  crepitant.  Thlrk  Knee.  PI.  71,  f.  5.  Bill 
longer  tean  the  head  stra  ght,  »ti  mi  .-,  tip  compressed,  ridge  ea- 
rinated;  under  mandible  forming  an  angle  with  ihe  upper ;  not- 
trlls  placed  in  the  middle  of  th-  bill,  cleft  longitudinally,  open 
In  front ;  legs  long,  slender ;  three  anterior  toes  united  to  the 
second  Joint  by  a  membrane,  which  extends  along  the  tee*;  tail 
cuneiform. 

Catidru  aremaria.    Sandcrling.    PI.  71,  f.  3. 

r,  straight,  soft,  flex-Me,  compressed  fi 
>ed  toward*  the  tp.  flattened  and  obtnae;  nostrils 
J,' longitudinally  cleft;  leg*  slender ;  anterior  tees  almost 
entirely  divided  .  wings  middle-sited,  first  quill  longest. 

FalcineUui  pwgm<rtu.  Pigmy  Curlew  Pi.  71,  f.  9.  Bill 
tvruatee,  soft,  compressed  its  w  hole  length,  depressed  at  the 
po.nt ;  na*al  furrow  elon«-ated  ;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  lateral , 
tarsas  longer  than  the  middle  loe;  feet  w  ith  three  anterior  toes 

01 'ikman'opu*  mgrieeVi:  Black-necked  Longshank.  PI.  71, 
t.  8  Bill  I""-,  slender,  cylindriral,  base  depressed,  point  com. 
pressed  ;  half  of  mandible*  channelled  ,  nostrils  lateral,  linear, 
Jong ,  lejg*  very  long  and  slender ;  three  anterior  loes.  middle 
one  united  to  the  exterior  by  a  broad  membrane,  and  to  the 
interior  by  a  rudimentary  one;  claws  very  small,  flat)  wings 
vers  l»ng,  first  quill  considerably  the  longest. 

H*m<iU>pm  ater.  Black  Oyster-catcher.  PI.  71,  f.  t.  Bill 
long,  strot.g,  compressed,  point  much  flattened  and  rtioeated  . 
nostrils  I i,  longitudinally  cleft  In  the  channel  of  the  bill; 
legs  strong,  muscular;  three  anter.or  toes,  the  middle  one 
united  to  the  first  joint,  interior  one  margined  by  a  rudimentary 
membrane;  wings  medium->ized, first  quill  longest. 

Chitradnut  roctfcrui    Rildeer  Plover.    PI.  72,  f.  7.  Bill 

mandibles 
the 
.  three 

«.«•  Interior  divided ;  tail  sliithtiy  roundedlr  even  • 
wings  medium  aixe.  second  quill  longest. 

Family  11.— With  Folb  Tot*. 

J 'i Hut  albicapill'u.  White.rrowned  Lapwing,  pi.  71,  f. 
1.  Bill  short,  straight,  slender,  compressed,  point  gihb,.Us; 
nostrils  lateral,  longitudinally  cleft ;  leg.  slender,  there  anterior 
toe>,  and  one  behind,  exterior  connected  to  the  middle  one  by 
a  short  membrane,  hal.ux  almost  nbso'ete,  or  very  short;  not 
touch  ng  tbe  ground;  wt.    -  elongated. 

StriptiUi  eollaiit.  Turnstone.  FI.  79,  f.  ft.  Bill  medium, 
sited,  .trong,  straight,  slightly  inclined  upwards,  ridge  de- 
pressed, point  truncated;  nostrils  has- 1,  lateral,  half  closed  by 


head,  slender,  straight,  compressed ;  mandi 
the  point ;  nostril*  longitudinal,  placed  in 
irh  covers  the  naaa!  furrow :  legs  slender ;  tl 
exterior  connected  to  the  middle 


a  membrane;  a  short  naked  spsre  above  the  knee;  anterior 
tec*  connected  at  the  base  by  a  very  short  membrane ;  hallux 
articulated  to  the  tarsus  _  wings  acuminate. 

Criii  Uirquain.  Collnrrd  Crane.  P  .  72,  f.  6.  Bill  as  lonr, 
or  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  straight,  compressed,  point  ob. 
life  .  Isteral  baae  of  mandible  deeply  siilcated,  ridge  elevated  ; 
nostrils  centra!,  c!o*rd  behind  by  a  membrane;  region  of  the 
eye.  and  base  of  the  bill  naked  and  papillitis,  or  covered  with 
feathers  ;  legs  long,  with  a  large  naked  space  above  the  knees  ; 
the  middle  toe  united  to  the  exterior  one  by  a  rudimentary 
membrane;  the  interior  toe  divided:  hallux  articulated  higher 
on  t>  e  t4r*u*. 

AntHropoidet  rirge.  Numidisn  Crane.  PI.  78, f. 1.  Bill  the 
length  of  the  he  v<l,  i-.ni;..  .-.id,  entire,  thick,  convex,  and  fur- 
rowed near  lhe>  p. i  nt ;  rt.i.trita  ciiiirsve.  ovoid,  open,  situate  in 
ti>e  ridire  of  th.-  l.i  ,  ••■■vned  b^i.ind  by  a  membrane;  tar*us 
»»n*,  smooth,  and  slightly  retlcuUted ,  tbree  anterior  toes 
united  at  the  l.ase  by  ,i  meinbran...  Interior  one  free;  winis 

fcrtovTr'.r  t,i,rd  ^    — d 

-  KU.pueeus.    .Volopaceoti.  Heron     PL  78,  f.  4. 


slightly  at  the  point ;  lower  mandible  •  little  tumid  befnre,  and 
ronrave  behind,  angu'ar,  and  pointed,  uostri's  lateral,  remote 
from  the  base  ol  tlie  bill ;  legs  long,  strong  ;  anterior  toea  quite 
divided;  hallux  long,  resting  on  the  ground;  uaila  long,  bent; 
Wings  nied  urn  .sited,  third  qutil  longest. 

vfrdVw  purpurea.  Purp  e  Heron  PI.  71,  f.  6.  Blh  as  lone, 
or  longer  than  the  head,  strong,  straight,  compressed,  accumi- 
nate ;  upper  mandib'e  slight  y  suicated ;  ridge  rounded,  noetrita 


one 


J,  longitudinally  c'eit  in  a  groove,  ha  f  cosed  bv  a 
;  orbit*  and  lore*  naked  ;  leits  Ions',  slender,  with  m 
'  tpmt-e  above  the  knee;  exterior  toe  united  to  the  midd  e 
by  a  short  membrane ;  c'.awi  long,  coai| 


midd  e  toe  interiorly  denteted 
Ardea  garietta.    Egret.    PI,  78,  f.  3. 
BoUruiut  exilii.    Least  Bittern.  PI 


uprrssed,  that  of  the 


length,  or  longer,  than  the  head,  strong,  higher  than  broad ; 
mandib  es  of  equal  length,  tipper  somewhat  deeper  than  the 
under  one,  suicated  two-th  rJs  its  length,  gently  curving  from 


the  bate  to  tlie  point;  rid.e  broad,  flat  at  the  baae,  but  becom- 
ing narrow  and  rounded  from  before  tlie  nostri.a  to  the  tips 
under  mnodible  strong,  tapering  to  the  point ;  edges  inflected, 
very  sharp,  and  finely  serrated  near  the  tips  nostrils  basal, 
linear,  longitudinal,  placed  in  a  furrow,  partly  covered  bv  a 
naked  membrane :  left  of  medium  length  ;  toes  long,  slender, 
unequal ;  wings  long,  rounded;  three  fir»t  quills  lonxest 

A'vi  ttcoras  v  olarea.  Whlte-crow  ned  Night-heron.  PI.  78, 
f.  Id.  Bill  very  strong,  rather  longer  than  the  head,  com- 
pressed, upper  mandible  arcuated,  and  slightly  bulging  toward! 
the  base,  sulrated  three-fourths  its  length,  emargmated  ;  ridge 
rounded.  iiinrriU  i.i».l,  luiigitudiual,  placed  in  the  furrow. 


■siveri-d  bv  a  naked  membrane;  lore*  and  oihit  naked;  legs  of 
nediura  length,  slender,  ext-  riortee  united  to  tlie  middle  one 
he  first  Joint  claws  short,  falcated, 
u»ted ;  tibia  naked  for  a  short  spnee 


by  a  membrane,  as  f»r  as  to-  first 

middle  t»e  perti, 
above  the  knee;  first  qui 


that  of  the  i 


I  naked  for  a  . 
than  the 

longest, 

CicoHia  alba.  White  Stork.  PI.  71,  f.  7.  Bill  long,  straight, 
strong,  acutely  conical;  ridge  rounded,  of  equal  height  with 
the  head,  under  mandible  slight  y  bent  upwards;  nostrila 
nearly  baaal,  longitudinal,  placed  in  the  groove;  region  of  the 
eyea  naked;  leg.  j.mg  ;  three  anterior  toes  united  to  the  first 
Joint,  hallux  arte  ulstrd  on  the  rame  level ;  wing,  of  medium 
•lie. 

Areata  gigantm.  Gigantic  Adjutant.  PI.  78,  f.  18.  Bill 
greatly  longer  than  the  head,  form  of  an  elongated  cone, 
slightly  i  iirved  from  the  base,  which  Is  as  thick  as  the  head, 
tupenng  to  an  obtuse  point;  r'dge  but  little  e legated  ;  nostrils 
nv.it  •,  ..tiiate  near  the  base  of  the  bill;  head  and  neck  divested 
of  leather*:  neck  with  a  long,  naked,  fleshv  appendage;  leg* 
l.nig;  tibia  wholly  naked;  feet  with  three  anterior  toes  united 
by  a  »r.. Hoped  membrane;  hallux  rather  long,  resting  on  the 
ground  .  wings  of  medium  lengte,  first  quill  longest. 

Mi/rtrrtn  Senrgalentu.  Senegal  Jai  iru.  PI.  78,  f.  8.  Bill 
very  hour,  ti.irk.  smooth,  laterally  compressed,  acute:  both 
mandibles  inclining  ii|. wards;  upper  mnudihle  trigonal,  lower 
m audi  hie  more  thirkened ;  nostrils  longitudinal,  narrow,  remote 
from  the  ba.e  of  the  bill ;  tegs  long,  strong  ;  three  quarter*  of 
the  tibia  naked  .  three  anterior  toes  slightly  united  at  their 
bn-e  bv  a  membrane:  hallux  articulated  high  on  ihe  tarsu*. 
w  ith  its  point  resting  on  the  ground  ,  wings  long,  third,  fourth, 
and  nfth  quill  longest. 

jfavrsfrouMi  i»>  omandalniw.  Corornandet  Anastnmua.  PI. 
72.  f  Ii  Hill  thick,  grratly  romprrs.ed,  gaping  towards  the. 
middle  ,  upper  mandible  dentu  ulate  on  the  margins,  furrowed 
at  the  base,  nostrils  linear  ;  lei...  long,  slender ;  three  anterior 


Scopus  t  ,*':,:<;.  Tuft-d  Umbre.  PI.  78.  f.  80.  Bill  com- 
pressed, soft,  inchning  at  Its  point ;  upper  mandible  sur- 
mounted its  whole  length  by  a  projecting  ridire,  and  grooved ; 
nostrils  oblique;  tarsua  longer  tean  the  middle  t<>e  ;  exterior 

uiii  of  first  Joint ;  hallux  re»t- 


toe  united  to  the  middle  on 
lng  on  the  ground. 

i'h-uniropterui  ruber.    Bed  Flamingo. 


PI 


f.  8-  Bill 

thick,  strong,  deeper  than  broed ;  upper  mandible  nearly 
Straight  for  about  half  it*  length,  where  it  Is  slightly  arcuated, 
and  from  whenre  it  sudden  V  bends  dowunalda  to  within  two. 
third,  it.  length,  where  it  is  abruptly  hooked,  and  terminate* 
with  a  lan.-eo  ate  puint ;  the  under  edge  corresponds  some n  hat 
in  (..rin  with  tlie  upper  side,  where  it  is  .harp  and  cutting; 
ridge  not<  bed  .  under  maltdlble  envelops  the  upper  |  nostrils 
oblong,  ovate,  longitudinal,  placed  near  the  base  of  the  bl'l; 
legs  very  long,  the  anterior  toes  webbed  to  their  points ;  hallux 
sraal',  articu  ated  high  on  the  tarsus;  wings  of  medium  sue, 
second  qnl'l  longe-t. 

Retntt  nroititt  .-fmn  icnnn.  American  Avoset.  PI.  71,  f.  10. 
Bill  very  on.'.  Vender,  ueiik,  depressed  its  whole  length,  flex- 
thle.  undii'ated,  turned  up  at  the  point ;  upper  mandib'e  longi* 
tudiuaiiy  channel. rd  on  its  surface,  under  one  laterally  ;  iiostri  s 
I  near,  long ;  lege  long,  slenderi  anterior  toes  united  by  a  mem- 
brane as  far  as  the  second  joint;  hal  ux  very  short,  articulated 
high  on  the  tarsu*  -,  wing*  acuminate,  first  quill  longest. 

C.mercmn  rochleana.  Crested  Boat-bill.  PI.  78,  f.  IT  Bill 
longer  than  the  head,  ereatly  depressed  broader  than  deep, 
dilated  towards  the  midd  e;  ridge  prominent,  grooved  on  each 
<  d'',  in  which  the  ,.bl  que  no-tril*  are  situate  ;  upper  msnd  h  e 
in  the  lorm  of  a  boat  r»ver-ed,  the  lower  one  BCSMINMtr I 
anterior  toe,  united  at  their  bn,e  ,  hallux  on  a  level  with  the 


toe«. 


/  libv'ea  ngnga. 
long,  greatly  depr 


inurll 


spiwiiihiii, 

Ii  lil.ted.a 


PI.  71,  f.  II. 
"P 
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I  by  a  membrane  ;  fare  anil  head  wholly  or  pnrtinl:  v  naked ; 

legs  long  ;  anterior  t        united  the  length  of  the  second  joint 

bf  deeply  indented  membranes ;  hallux  long,  retting  tm  the 

ninauoL 

TenMui  locutotor.  Wood  Ibis.  PI.  71.  f.  12.  Bill  very 
lone,  nearly  straight,  laterally  compressed,  destitute  of  a  nasal 
furrow,  ba«e  aa  tuu-k  a*  the  Head.  short,  and  curved  at  the  tip ; 
uprer  mandible  arcuated  ;  side*  dilated,  tip  compressed,  cylin- 
drical, and  slightly  notched;  under  mandible  equal  with  the 
upper  one,  inflected  at  the  ban-,  and  alijrhtly  bent  towards  the 
t  p :  both  mandibles  greatly  inflected,  and  sharp  ,  face  destitute 
mi  feather* ;  nostrils  longitudinal,  oblong,  cleft  in  the  horny 
Mili.uiice;  tarsus  double  the  length  of  the  middle  t-e ;  toes 
iin  led  by  a  broad  scalloped  margin;  hallux  Ions',  renting  oath* 
ground  ;  wings  long,  first  and  second  quill-  longest. 

It.ii  rntVc.  Scarlet  Ibis.  PI.  71.  f.  21.  Bill  lonir.  slender, 
arcuated,  broad  at  the  bate,  tip  depressed,  obtuse,  rounded ; 
ii (  per  mandible  deeply  furrow  ed ;  m»trtls  almost  basal,  situate 
nesrthe  upper  part  of  the  hill,  oblong,  straight,  placed  in  the 
membrane  which  covers  tne  furrow ;  face,  and  in  some  specie*, 
part  of  the  head  and  neck  naked  :  legs  naked  a  bore  the  knee ; 
W*  united  as  far  aa  the  first  joint,  hallux  lone,  the  point  reach- 
UW  the  if  round. 

.Ytimeaitu  phaopui.  Wimbril.  PI.  71,  f.  13.  Bill  Itrong. 
arcuated,  compressed,  point  hard,  and  slightly  obtu-e ;  up|ser 
inaudible  projecting  beioud  the  lower,  rounded  at  the  point, 
and  channelled  thrce.fnurth»  of  its  length  ;  nostril*  lateral,  li- 
near, pierced  in  the  farrow  ;  face  feathered  ;  leirs  slender,  naked 
above  the  knee,  toe*  united  by  a  membrane  to  the  first  joint; 
hallux  articulated  to  the  tarsus,  and  touching  the  ground. 

Tnnga  alftina.  Dunlin.  PI.  71,  f.  14.  Bill  medium-sized, 
long  In  tome  species,  slightly  arcuated,  curved,  or  striae  ht  at 
the  point,  soft,  flexible,  base  compressed ;  point  drprersed, 
dilated,  obtuse ;  both  mandible.*  •  hannellrd  near  their  extremi. 
ties ;  nostrils  lateral,  conical,  placed  in  the  membrane  which 
cover*  the  furrow ;  legs  slender,  naked  above  the  knee  |  toes 
entirely  divided  ;  in  a  few  species  tin-  exterior  and  middle  toes 
are  connected  by  a  membrane ,  hallux  articulated  to  the  tarsus. 

Totanut  lenupalmatut.  Srmipalmated  sandpiper.  Pt.  71, 
f.  15.  Bill  medium  leiiiflh.  straight,  compressed,  but  rarely  re- 
curved, base  soft,  tip  hard,  sharp,  and  acuminate  ;  mandibles 
furrowed  at  the  base,  upper  one  bent  down  at  its  extremity  ou 
the  under  j  nostrils  linear,  longitudinally  cleft  in  the  furrow; 
leif,  long,  .lender,  naked  above  the  knee  ;  middle  toe  united  to 
the  outer  by  a  membrane,  whit  h  in  some  species  extend*  to  the 
second  joint. 

I.imota  f<4oa.  Marbled  flodwit.  PI.  72.  f.  17.  Bill  very 
long,  more  or  less  recurved,  sofr,  flexible,  depressed  towards 
the  poiut;  both  mandibles  lotiifitudmallv  channelled;  point 
d -luted.  ob:u»e;  no.trils  lateral,  longitudinally  cleft  in  the 

fr.Nive;  legs  hmg,  slender;   a  large  naked  space  above  the 
.!'■<• ;  exterior  toe  united  to  the  middle  one  by  •  nieiubraiie  to 
the  first  louit  -  hallux  articulated  on  the  tarsus. 

SnhpaS  friltOllii.  Wilsou's  Snipe.  PI.  71.  f.  19.  Bill  long, 
►tr.i  vlit.  compressed,  sleuder.  soft,  tip  tumid,  and  hooked  ,  both 
mandibles  channelled  half  their  length,  the  point  of  the  upper 
one  projecting  beyond  that  of  the  under;  nostrils  basal,  lateral, 
longitudinally  cleit  near  the  edge  of  the  mandibles,  and  covered 
by  a  membrane  ;  lesrs  .lender,  with  It  small  naked  space  above 
the  knee  ;  toes  entirely  divided  ;  the  exterior  and  middle  one 
rarely  united. 

Rynchir  rtirirqattu.  Variegated  Snipe.  PI.  71.  f.  It,  Bill 
longer  than  ttie  head,  gibbons  towards  the  p.>inf.  greatly  coin- 
preyed,  inflected,  upper  mandible  furrowed  throughout,  the 
under  one  at  the  poiut  only  ;  na.nl  furrow  reaching  the  middle 
of  the  bill;  tongue  a*  long  as  the  bill,  mute  ;  nostrils  linear ; 
t  tr-us  longer  than  the  middle  toe;  toe*  eutireJy  divided ,  hallux 
articulated  on  the  tarsus. 

Eurypwt  H'  liiU.  Variegated  llelias.  PI.  71.  f.  16.  B  ll 
ling,  straight,  hard,  compressed,  poiut  it  little  tumid  ;  na-al 
I  or  row  very  deep;  lower  mandible  sulfate  1  at  the  sides  ;  point 
n  itched;  nostrils  basal,  linear,  long;  legs  long,  slender,  tarsus 
longer  than  the  middle  toe :  external  toe  united  by  a  membrane, 
internal  divided,  nil  provided  with  membranaceous  borders; 
hallux  on  a  level  with  the  toes;  tail  very  lonir. 

/lallut  y<r)>mutnm.  Virginiau  Water-rail.  PI.  72,  f.  19. 
1 '.  I  longer  Uian  the  head,  sleuder,  slightly  arointed,  or  straight, 
compressed  at  the  ba-c.  cylindrical  nt  the  point  ;  upper  inau- 
dible channelled;  nostrils  lateral,  longitudinally  clelt  iu  the 
I  irroiv,  half  closed  by  a  membrane  .  legs  long,  strong,  a  small 
i.V.ed  spare  above  the  knee-;  toes  entirely  divided;  hallux 
aiticulated  to  the  tarsus;  wings  rounded,  third  and  fourth  quill* 
longest. 

liatlmul*  Martini™.  Martini  o  Gallinule.  PI.  71,  f.  17. 
Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed,  conical,  bssM  deeper 
than  broad;  ridge  advancing  on  the  forehead;  points  of  both 
mandibles  compressed,  of  equal  length;  upper  slightly  l>ent.  the 
lower  one  forming  an  angle;  nostrils  longitudinally  cleft,  lu- 
tein!, placed  in  ti  e  middle  of  the  bill,  hall  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane, legs  k>Ilg,  naked  above  the  knee ;  toes  lung,  divided, 
and  provided  with  a  narrow  edging. 

i'tirra  <n>*<%.  Bmn /ed  Jarana.  PI.  71,  f.  3».  Bill  as  long 
as  the  bead,  straight,  slender,  compressed  ;  somewhat  intlerted 
towards  the  tip,  base  depressed,  dilated  in  front  into  a  naked 
plate,  or  elevated  crest ;  mandibles  unequal ;  nostrils  oval,  la- 
teral, situate  near  the  middle  uf  the  bill;  legs  very  long,  slen- 
der; tibia  with  a  long  naked  spin. c ;  toes  >cry  long,  slender, 
eut  rely  divided  ;  wings  ample. 

I'vrphiiTu,  taeoua.  Martinico  Porphyrin.  PI.  72.  f.  I  V  Bill 
strong,  hard,  tldrk.  corneal .  nearly  n*  deep  as  long,  shorter  than 
the  head ;  upper  mandible  dilated,  and  depressed  as  it  approach- 
es the  head;  nostrils  lateral,  placed  in  the  homy  substance. 
ne»rly  round  aud  permtu ;  legs  long,  strong ;  to*,  in  tome  I 


specie*  very  long,  quite 
membrane. 


divided;  edged  w,th  a  very 
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Bill  strairht.  of  medium  size;  tipper  mandible  slightly  curved 
at  the  tip  ;  legs  middle-sited  ;  tar-us  slender,  or  eompressed  ; 
three  anien.  r  and  oue  hind  toe,  which  is  anteriorly  articulated 

«mi  the  tar-us. 

fuiira  Atnerirana.  American  Cool.  PI.  71.  f.  20.  B.ll  of 
medium  »'ie,  strong,  straurht,  conical,  compressed,  much  deeper 
than  broad  at  the  base ;  ridge  projecting  in  frnut.  and  dilated 
into  a  naked  plate ;  mandible  of  equal  length,  the  upper  slightly 
curved,  dilated  at  the  base,  lower  one  forming  an  angle;  nos- 
tr  Is  lateral,  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  longitudinally  cleft, 
half  closed  by  a  membrane ;  legs  long,  slender,  naked  above  liie 
knee;  toes  lone,  united  at  llo-ir  base  with  scolloped  merobrmie* 
along  their  side.. 

I  odua  Smegalnuu.  Senegal  Podoa.  PI.  72.  f.  W.  Bill  as 
long  as  the  head,  cylindrical,  straight,  acuminate .  point  notch- 
ed; ridge  distinct,  nasal  furrow  large;  nostril*  lateral,  and 
nearly  central;  legs  short,  placed  very  far  back;  tarsus 
rounded  ;  toes  united  by  a  lobed  membrane  ;  hallux  smooth ; 
tail  very  bnsad 

Fhcil-i"ipui  HyprtUtreu*.  Hyperborean  Phalarope.  PI.  72, 
f.  di.  Bill  long,  straight,  slender,  w  eak,  depressed  at  the  base, 
mandible*  channelled  to  the  point ;  tip  of  the  upper  bent  down 
on  the  lower,  obtuse,  poiut  of  the  lower  one  subulate;  nostrils 
basal,  lateral,  oval,  prominent,  surrounded  bya  membrane,  legs 


thefitst  joint.  Iroin  whence  they  ore  provided  with 
serrated  membrane*  ;  hallux  destitute  of  a  membrane. 

Pudu-rpt  cornuttu.  Horned  tirebe.  PI.  72,  f.  1*.  Bill 
dium-sized.  straight,  compressed,  hard,  in  the  form  of  an  elon- 
gated, acuminated  cone,  upper  mannible  slightly  inclined  at 
the  point ;  nostrils  lateral,  concave,  oblong,  closed  behind  by  a 
membrane ;  legs  long,  open  in  front,  pervious,  placed  far  back- 
wards ;  tarsus  greatly  compressed  j  toes  much  flattened,  pro- 
vided with  a  simple  lobe  ;  hiud  toe  compressed  and  scalloped ; 
claw*  broad,  very  flat,  wiug*  short,  destitute  of  a  tail. 
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Bill  variously  formed;  legs  short,  placed  more  or  less  back- 
wards ;  anterior  toes  wholly  or  partially  connected  by  webs  , 
in  some  families  all  the  toes  are  united  by  one  membrane ; 
hallux  articulated  interiorly  to  the  tarsus,  or  wanting  ui  some 

genera. 

Crm.psU  cinrrrut.  New  Holland  Cereop*i*.  PI.  72.  f.  16. 
Bill  very  short,  stroug,  depth  at  the  base  nearly  equal  to  iu 
length,  covered  by  a  cere,  prolonged  towards  the  point,  wh  eh 
is  arcuated  and  truncated ;  nostrils  open,  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  bill ;  tarsus  lunger  than  the  middle  toe ;  toes  pa! mated, 
with  deeply  notched  membrane*  ;  hallux  long,  articulated  to  the 
tardus  ;  claw  thick,  strung  ,  wiug  covert*  nearly  at  lung  at  the 
wings. 

Chionii  nrrropkafut.  White  Sheathbill.  PI.  71,  f.  41.  Bill 
strong,  coiiiio-convex,  compressed,  inclining  toward*  the 
point,  hard;  base  of  the  upper  mandible  covered  by  a  movable 
corneous  sheath,  with  longitudinal  furrows;  nostrils  marginal, 
placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  on  the  edge  of  theconieou* 
substance;  uaked  part  of  the  tibia  small;  middle  and  exterior 
toes  semipalmated.  anterior  one  united  otily  at  the  bate,  all 
provided  with  a  rudimentary  border;  wing*  tuberrulated. 

Rynchop*  farirortrii.  Yellow-billed  Skimmer.  PI.  71,  f.  13. 
Bill  long,  straight,  compressed  into  a  blade-like  form,  trun- 
cated at  the  apex ;  upper  inaudible  much  shorter  than  the  un- 
der oue;  nostrils  remote  Irum  tho  base,  lateral  aud  marginal , 
tarsus  slender,  longer  than  the  middle  toe ;  toes  united  by  a 
membrane;  1  allux  articulated  to  the  tarsus ;  tail  bifurcated, 
shorter  than  the  wing*. 

A'femrt  minula.  Lester  Tern.  PI.  71,  f.  32.  Bill  aa  lung,  or 
longer  than  the  head,  nearly  straight,  compressed,  riender. 
edged  and  ncumiuate ;  mandibles  ol  equal  length,  upper 
slightly  inclining  towards  the  tip  ;  no*tn!»  placed  in  the  middle 
of  the  oil',  longitudinally  cleft,  pervious;  leg*  small,  naked 
above  the  kuise;  tarsus  very 
braue,  hallux  de 
somewhat  forked. 

Larui  fl.iur>t.  Burgomaster  Cull.  PI.  71.  f.  40.  Bill  long, 
or  medium-sized,  strum:,  hard,  compressed,  edged,  bent  tow  ard* 
the  point;  lower  mandible  angulated  near  the  tip;  nostril* 
lateral,  titoate  in  the  m.ddle  ot  the  bill,  longitudinal,  straight, 
pervious;  legs  sleuder.  nuked  above  the  knee,  tarsus  lung,  toea 
webbed  to  the  tips  ;  hallux  free,  short,  articulated  high  on  the 
tarsus;  wings  long  ;  tail  equal 

Leitrit  Rtchttr<ii<mii.  Hicliardton'*  Skua.  PI.  71.  f.  43.  Bill 
medium-tized,  cylindrical,  stroug,  hard,  sharp-edged,  com  - 
pressed,  hooked  at  the  poiut;  upper  mandible  covered  with  a 
cere  as  far  as  the  horny  tip,  the  low  er  angulated  ;  nostrils  placed 
immediately  behind  the  horny  tip  or  dertrum.  diagona1,  narrow, 
pervious,  closed  behind ;  legs  slender,  naked  above  the  knees  ; 
tarsus  long ;  toes  completely  webbed,  hallux  very  smal',  and  en 
a  level  with  the  toes  ,  claws  large,  greatly  hooked,  tall  slightly 
rounded,  central  feather*  elongated. 

Procella<  ia  ol  tenia.  Diving  Petrel-Puffin.  PI.  '%  f  24.  Bill 
as  long,  or  longer  than  the  head,  edged,  very  hard,  bsvse  dilated  ; 
point  compressed,  arcuated,  channelled,  abruptly  inflected  to- 
wards the  point ;  nostrils  prominent  at  the  surface  of  the  MO, 
united  and  concealed  by  a  tube.  pres.  either  a  double  or 

•ingle  aperture;  legs  medium-sued.  Irequently  long,  slender, 
with  the  tarsus  compressed ;  toe*  long,  entirely  webbed,  hallux 
by  an  acumiuatis  claw  ; 


luuiimni    a  « "s  i ,     *j-i  i»i"..-,         _  .  w 

tarsus  very  short,  toes  connected  by  a  mem- 
t ached;  wiug*  very  long  aud  pointed;  tail 
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Ttui&nidroma  Wtitonii.  Wilson'*  Storm- Petri  I.  PI.  71, 
f.  Si.  Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  greatly  compressed  iu  frout 
«V  the  natal  sheath,  point  of  upper  mandible  abruptly  hooked, 
of  the  lower  one  (lightly  angulated,  following  the  curve 
M  upper;  nostril*  situate  in  a  sheath,  with  two  aperture*  in 
tarsus  long,  ..lender;  toe*  united  by  a  membrane,  exte- 
'  aud  middle  ones  nearly  ot  equal  length,  and  longer  than 
i :  i  -  interior ;  hallux  represented  by  a  small  straight  nail ,  wings 
acuminate,  llrtt  quill  shorter  than  the  third,  second 
uertl  ;  mil  square,  or  ►lightly  forked. 

Pncht/piiia  Fotteri.    Foster  *  Pachyptila.  Bill  thick,  strong, 
ly  dVpreoied,  very  broad;  upper  mandible  gibbous  at  the 
interior  margin  provided  with  cartilaginous  plates;  ridge 
nprassed,  point  hooked  ;  DIM  trill  basal,  placed  in  a 
exhibiting  two  apertures ;  toe*  united  by  a  deeply  cut 
xussmbrane ;  hallux  represented  by  a  claw. 

Hilidroma   l.'rimttrii.     Diviug   lialtdroma.     Bill  short. 

•  trxi^ot,  compressed,  margined,  longitudinally  furrowed,  tip 
oooksrd ;  lower  mandible  with  a  small,  dilutable,  naked  pouch; 
tsootrih  distinct,  base  concealed  under  a  tube ;  legs  short ,  feet 

Tiur  palmated  toes  only  ;  wings  short, 
wfan/.     Wandering  Albatros*.    PI.  72.  I  22. 
long,  strong,  margined,  compressed,  straight,  suddenly 
n.'i  ;  upper  mandible  channelled  on  the  tides,  greatly  hooked 
r.i  th«  point,  under  ono  smooth,  truncated  at  the  tip;  nostril* 
remote  from  the  base,  lateral,  tubular,  covered  on  the  sides, 
upen  in  front ;  leg*  short ;  feet  with  three  long,  webbed  toe* 

•  oily,  lateral  one  raarg.ned;  wing*  very  long  and  narrow; 
quills  short,  secondaries  !on«. 

.fo>».  AorAar.  Mallard.  PI.  71.  f.  IV  Bill  longer  than  the 
head,  depressed  ;  broad,  straight  from  the  nostrils  to  the  point ; 
mandible*  with  tooth-like  lamina*,  those  of  the  upper  mandible 
hard' y  projecting  beyond  the  margin;  nostril*  nearly  basal, 
isvtcrml ;  wings  of  medium  length,  acuminate,  tor*  webbed, 
hoilux  free;  tail  »hort,  slightly  cuneiform ;  middle  feather* 
curled!  up  in  some  specie!. 

Mmca  Am- American  Wigenn.  PI.  72: 1.  36.  Bill 
shorter  than  the  head,  higher  than  broad  at  the  base ;  strait 
•r..m  the  nostril*;  depressed  and  narrowed  toward*  the  point, 
»  h  «-n  is  armed  with  a  medium-aiicd  hooked  nail ;  mandible* 
w  ith  laroelliforra  teeth,  points  slightly  projecting  beyond  the 
margin*,  in  the  centre  of  the  bill ;  nostrils  almost  basal,  lateral, 

•  nail,  oval,  pervious;  three  anterior  toes  united  by  a  roera- 
l»ru»ie  ;  hallux  with  a  narrow  web,  resting  with  its  tip  on  .the 
ground  ;  wing*  acuminate;  tell  wedge -ihaped,  acute,  consist- 


ing of 

Chauliuthu  itreptra.  GadweU.  Pt.  72.  f.  30.  Bill  length  of 
\\m  hvead.  depressed,  a*  broad  as  hirh  at  the  base,  rather  nar- 
ril  arlsTJj  towtrd*  the  tip,  which  is  provided  with  a  email  nail, 
t*»th  mandible*  acumitute,  those  ot  the  upper  one  projecting 
beyond  the  margins;  nostrils  nearly  basal,  lateral,  oval,  and 
per*- issue  ;  toe*  webbed ;  hallux  small  and  free. 

Drmdronrna  SpoHta.  Summer  Duck.  PI.  7f,  f.  38.  Bill 
shorter  than  the  head,  considerably  narrowed  toward*  the  tip, 
beisrht  at  the  rictus  greater  than  Its  width  ,  its  frontal  angles 
;  •  mandibles  strongly  teethed ;  nail  on  the  tip  robust, 

»r  ,i  •  <i  or  hooked ;  nostril*  large,  pervious,  lateral ;  forehead 
<  nping,  tarsus  length  of  middle  toe;  toes  united  by  a  mem- 
brane, hallux  articulated  high  on  the  tarsus,  nail*  narrow, 
htzfetly  bent  and  sharp  .  wings  shorter  than  the  tail,  whirh 
consists  of  sixteen  wide,  rounded  feather". 

So-ws/er.d  *ptctobilii.  King  Eider.  PI.  72,  f.  89.  Bill  in- 
fWt<*d.  and  elevated  at  the  base,  extending  high  up  the  lore- 
bead.  f«wked  or  divided  by  an  acute  angle  of  frathen,  before  the 
B*r»triU  strait,  semi-cylindriral,  terminated  by  a  strong  vaulted 
stul.  hooked  and  rounded  at  tiie  extremity,  both  mandible*  with 
Umelliforrn,  strong,  widely  set  tooth-like  plaits  ;  nostrils  in  the 
rrntr«  of  the  bill,  small,  and  oval;  legs  short,  toe*  webbed, 
titerior  nearly  as  long  as  the  middle  one ;  hallux  with  a  long, 
nited  membrane;  wings  medium  length,  acute.  first  quill 
tail  of  fourteen  feather*. 
p*rtpit*Uati.  Surf  Duck.  PI.  72,  f.  21.  Bill  in- 
<leet«-*l.  «r  tuberculated  at  the  base.  Urge,  elevated,  and  strone; 
swot  much  depressed,  terminated  by  a  large  flat  nail,  with  it* 
ritrernity  rounded,  and  slightly  reflected ;  mandibles  laminated, 
plates  strong,  broad,  and  widely  set;  nostrils  lateral,  elevated, 
oval,  situate  near  the  centre  of  the  bill ;  legs  placed  far  behind 
the  re-otre  of  gravity  ,  tar. us  short ;  feet  tar^e,  webbed,  exte- 
rior toe  a*  long  as  the  middle  one,  longer  than  the  tarsus;  hal- 
lux with  a  Urge  lobate  marginal  membrane  ,  wings  of  medium 
>urth.  concave,  acute  ;  tail  short,  graduated,  acute. 

Ftitgvln  mania.  Scaup  Duck.  PI.  7/,  f.  13.  Bill  as  long 
u  t he  head  .  slightly  elevated  at  the  base,  broad,  depressed 
towards  the  point,  whirh  is  round,  and  armed  with  a  small 
terlerted  nail :  mandibles  laminated,  plate*  broad,  rourealed  by 
tke  deflected  margins  of  the  bill;  nostrils  nearly  basal,  lateral, 
«bi.,ng.  small ;  tarsus  much  shorter  than  the  middle  toe  ;  feet 
Urge,  webbed,  exterior  and  middle  ton  of  equal  length;  hallux 
with  *  large,  lobate  membrane;  wings  concave,  acute.  I 
•e.  nnd  quill*  nearly  equal  ,  tail  ihort.  rounded,  of 
»  \:een  feather*. 

il.tnguln  alhrala.  BufflV-lieaded  (Jarrot.  PI.  79,  f.  99;  and  C. 
t\igari*.  tiolden-eye  Garrot.  PI.  71.  f.  3*.  Bill  shorter  than 
IV  „ead,  elevated  at  the  base,  tapering*  towards  the  point ;  nail 
si  medium  length,  srarcely  projecting  beyond  the  edge  of  the 
tihJe  ■  mandibles  with  lamellifonn  teeth,  widely  set,  con- 
by  the  projecting  margius  of  th«  bill  j  nostrils  lateral 


s*ij,  in  the  anterior  and  lower  part  of  the  membrane; 
have  and  hie h  ;  li>ga  short,  toe*  long,  webbed,  middle  and  exte- 
rna one*  of  nearly  equal  length  ;  hallux  lobated. 
tltreida  gUicuiltt.    Long  ta  led  II  .reld.    PI.  72,  f.  3.1.  Rill 
shorter  than  the  bead,  Inch  »t  the  base,  na-rnw.  abruptly 
ictcd  towards  the  p..  nt ,  ".I  r  m  it.  ."  j  m.«nd.ble<  « "tli 


laminated,  wide  set,  tooth-like  processes ;  nostril*  nearly  basal, 

lateral,  linear,  obloug,  legs  short;  toes  webbed;  exterior  ton 
nearly  a*  long  as  the  middle  one ;  hallux  with  a  large  lobatod 
membrane:  wings  of  medium  length,  flrst  and  second  quill* 
equal ;  tail  cuneiform,  feathers  acuminate,  two  central  fea- 
thers elongated  in  the  male. 

Mergu*  ttrrator.  Hed  -  breasted  Merganser.  PI.  71,  f.  30. 
Bill  medium-tiled,  or  long,  slender,  in  the  farm  of  an  elongated 
cone,  nearly  cylindrical ,  base  broad  ;  point  of  upper  mandible 
greatly  hooked,  and  furnished  with  a  itrong  nail ;  edge*  of 
mandible*  serrated,  the  teeth  recurred ;  nostrils  lateral,  situate 
toward*  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  legs  short 
the  abdomen;  toes  completely  webbed, 
the  tarsus. 

Atuer  Canadtnrit.  Canada  Goose.  PI.  71,  f.  SC.  Bill  as 
long,  or  shorter  than  the  hesd,  deeper  than  broad  at  the  base, 
ana  uarrowed  towards  its  extremity;  entirely  covered  with  a 
cere,  or  nsked  skin,  with  the  exception  of  the  nail*  of  the 
mandible*,  which  are  distinct  and  horny  ,  laroin-e  of  the  upper 
inaudible  exposed ;  nostril*  large,  elliptical,  longitudinal,  plat  ed 
near  the  middle  of  the  bill ;  neck  longer  than  in  the  genus 
Ann*,  and  shorter  than  iu  Cygnu* ;  leg*  longer  than  the  former, 
and  placed  farther  backward* ;  wings  long,  ample,  tubercu- 
lated ;  toe*  palmated  ;  hallux  free,  and  articulated  upon  the 
tarsus,  scarcely  touching  the  ground  with  its  tip ;  middle  too 
longest ;  nails  falcate,  dilated  at  the  edges. 

Cvenu*  Bexrickit.  Bewick's  Swan.  PI.  71.  f.  23.  BUI 
equally  wide  throughout  it*  leugth,  much  lusher  than  broad  at 
the  base,  where  it  i*  Inflected  and  tuberculated,  depressed  to- 
ward* the  point ;  nail  of  upper  mandible  deflected,  and  cover- 
ing that  of  the  lower,  which  is  flat ;  both  mandibles  with  la- 
mellated  teeth  placed  transversely,  and  nearly  concealed  when 
the  hill  is  closed  ;  nostril*  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  oblong,  la- 
teral: legs  short,  placed  behind  the  equilibrium  of  the  bodv  -, 
toe*  entirely  webbed;  hallux  small  and  free;  wings  long  and 
ample. 

I'ftecanu*  umorrutalui.  White  Pelican.  PI.  71,  f.  30.  Bill 
Ion?,  straisht,  broad,  greatly  depressed  ;  upper  mandible  flat- 
tened, with  a  very  strong  hooked  nail  at  its  point,  the  lower 
formed  by  two  bony  branches,  which  are  depressed,  flexible, 
and  united  at  the  tip ;  from  these  branches  are  suspended  a 
naked  ikin.  In  the  form  of  a  pouch,  capable  of  great  expansion  ; 
face  and  throat  naked ;  nostril*  ba>al.  in  the  form  of  a  narrow 
longitudinal  slit ;  leg*  short  and  strung ;  all  the  four  toes  con- 
nected in  a  web. 

Carbo  graculu*.  Shag.  PI.  78.  f.  25.  Bill  medium-slied  or 
long,  straight,  compressed ;  upper  mandible  greatly  bent  at  tho 
point,  and  furrowed  from  the  base  to  the  tip  .  the  lower  one 
compressed ,  a  membrane  investing  the  bate  of  the  bill,  ex- 
tending to  the  throat,  which,  with  the  face,  i*  naked;  nostril* 
baaal,  linear,  concealed ;  leg*  thort,  strong,  placed  far  behind  ; 
the  four  toes  included  in  a  web.  middle  claw  serrated ;  wing* 
of  medium  length,  first  quill  shorter  than  the  second,  which  ta 
the  longest ;  tail  rounded,  of  medium  length,  stiff  and  elastic. 

TathvptUi  amila.  Frigate  Bird.  PI.  72,  f.  2fi.  Bill  long, 
strong,  edged,  depressed  at  the  base,  and  compressed  at  the 
side*,  with  a  suture  above ;  tips  of  both  mnndible*  strongly 
curved,  the  upper  one  terminated  by  a  pointed  hook ;  nostrils 
more  or  less  concealed,  and  lioear ;  legs  placed  far  back,  very- 
short  ;  tarsus  shorter  than  the  toes,  and  half  feathered  ,  toes 
long,  and  half  webbed  ;  hallux  articulated  on  a  line  with  the 
toes,  and  semi- webbed ;  wings  very  long,  r-traigbt;  tail  greatly 
furcated. 

Sulafutc*.  Brown  Gannet.  PI.  71,  f.  4?.  Bill  long,  ctrong, 
io  the  form  of  an  elongated  cone,  being  thick  at  the  base,  com- 
pressed near  the  point,  which  is  obliquely  curved;  edges  of 
mandibles  serrated ;  mouth  very  wide,  cleft  besoud  the  eyes; 
face  and  throat  naked;  nostril*  basal,  linear,  concealed;  legs 
short,  strong,  placed  far  behind,  all  the  toe*  connected  by  a 
Web;  claw  of  middle  toe  serrated;  wing*  long;  tail  conical, 
consisting  of  twelve  feathers 

Hotu*  onhinga.  White-bellied  Darter.  PI.  71,  f.  31.  Bill 
long,  quite  *tnught,  slender,  fusiform,  scuminate ,  edge*  of 
upper  mandible  dilated  at  the  base,  but  otherwise  compressed 
and  inflected  ,  both  mandible...  finely  serrated .  nostrils  linear, 
concealed  in  a  shallow  groove .  legs  short,  thick,  strong,  tarsus 
considerably  shorter  than  the  middle  and  outer  toe,  all  the  toe* 
ronnrcted  by  a  web;  wings  long,  tail  very  long. 

I'haton  phamiruruM.  Common  Tropic  Bird.  PI.  TV,  f.  27. 
Bill  length  of  the  head,  thick,  stronr.  *harp  at  the  edges, 
greatly  compressed,  slightly  sloping  from  the  base,  acuminate: 
edge*  of  mandibles  dilated  at  the  base,  compressed  and  serrated 
the  rest  of  their  leogth;  nostrils  basal,  lateral,  pervious,  covered 
above  and  near  the  base  by  a  naked  membrane  •  legs  very  short, 
placed  far  back ;  all  the  toe*  connected  by  a  web ;  wings  long  ; 
tail  short,  but  with  two  very  long  filameiitno*  central  feather*. 

Cohrmiu*  glaeialii.  Great  Northern  Diver.  PI.  71,  f.  41. 
Bill  roediiim-iited.  straight,  much  acuminate,  compressed; 
nostril*  basal,  latera',  conrave,  obionx,  half  closed  by  a  mem- 
brane ;  leg*  placed  far  behind ;  tarsus  rumpre<sed  .  toe*  very 
long,  webbed;  hallux  short,  with  a  loose  rudimentary  wen - 
wins*  *hort ;  tail  very  short,  and  rounded. 

L'nVs  o7/«.  Little  Guillemot.  PI.  71,  f  23.  Bill  of  medium 
*Ue,  or  short,  strong,  straight,  acuminate,  compressed  ;  upper 
mandible  slightly  bent  towards  the  point,  lower,  fnruiimr  an 
ansle  more  or  less  oprn;  no-lril*  basal,  pervious,  lateral,  con- 
cave, longitudinally  c  eft,  had  closed  by  abroad  feathered  mem- 
brane ;  leu's  short,  placed  far  behind  ;  tarsus  slender ;  feet  with 
three  anterior  toe*  only,  entirely  webbed  ;  wiugs  short. 

Phaleru  crutateUut.  Tufted  Stnriki.  PI.  7?,  f.  Bill 
shorter  than  the  head,  depressed,  sides  dilated,  nearly  quad- 
rangular, notched  at  the  point,  lower  mandible  forming  a  sali- 
ent angle;  nostrU  pervious,  io  the  middle  of  the  bill,  near  the 
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tiif*.  linear,  half  conceded :  Wgi  short,  placed  far  behind ; 
tarsus  »  lender,  with  three  anterior  toe*  only  ;  claw*  greatly 
beat ;  win|r»  of  medium  aile.  Arst  quill  longee!. 

Hormun  fralrrcuia.  Puffin.  Pi.  W.  f.  9.  BUI  shorter  than 
the  head,  deeper  than  lone,  (rreatly  compressed;  both  man- 
dible* arcuated,  branavenely  furrowed,  and  notched  towards 
the  point ,  ridge  of  the  upper  mandib'.e  elevated  above  the  level 
of  the  ahull ;  siostrl.a  lateral,  marginal,  linear,  nearly  concealed 
by  a  large  naked  membrane ;  lea*  short,  placed  far  behind,  pro- 
vided with  three  anterior  webbed  toea  only;  cow*  ffrratly 
bouked ;  wuurs  ahort. 

JUyi  impemnis  Oreat  Auk.  PI.  73,  L  33.  BUI  straight, 
broad,  compressed,  much  bent  to  war  da  the  tip.  both  mandible* 
half  overed  with  leather*,  and  grooved  near  the  point,  npper 
mmidible  hooked,  the  lower  forming  a  salient  angle;  nostriU 

,  alm<i*t 


placed  in  the  middle  of  the  bill,  lateral,  marginal,  linear, 
entirety  closed  by  a  membrane,  and  covered  with  fe 
retr*  *hort,  placed  far  behiod,  with  three  pu:mated  antori 


h'ff*  *hort,  placed 
ijii  v  .  wings  abort. 

Spheniteus  chiytocotne.  Created  Penguin.  PI.  71,  t.  33. 
Bill  shorter  than  the  head,  compressed,  very  thick,  atrung, 
Mraiglit,  hooked  at  the  tip,  obliquely  grooved;  edge*  of  both 
maudii"  e>  intlrcted,  tlie  uudrr  one  covered  with  feather*  at  the 
bate,  with  the  tip  truncated  ;  noatxts  situate  near  the  centre  of 

ZUttA  four'  ^'o/CToV  'Xh 'threes  SKS 
by  a  deep  we*,  the  fourth  being  little  moie  than  a  tubercle; 
winif»  iueap  ible  of  flight. 

Apu  rodxitr*  Pata  buitica.  Patagoniao  Penguin.  PI.  72,  f. 
3i.  lii.l  shorter  than  the  head,  alender,  straight,  inflected  at 
the  tip;  upper  mHiidd>Je  furrowed  throughout  it*  length,  tha 
der  wider  at  the  base,  and  covered  with  a  naked  and  smooth 
in :  nxtrils  placed  in  the  upper  pari  of  the  bill,  concealed  by 

very  ahort,  thick,  situate 
r  toea,  three  of  which  are 
wing* " 


ORDER  XVI.—INERTES. 

Bill  variously  formed ;  body  apparently  thick,  covered  with 
down  and  feathers,  with  distant  web*  ;  legs  placed  far  behind ; 
tarsus  short ;  three  toe*  before,  divided  to  the  base,  hallux 
ahort,  artlcu  aUd  exteriorly;  claw*  thick  and  sharp;  wings  not 


Apttrifx  AuMtridii.  Australian  Aptery*.  Pi.  72,  t.  37. 
try  long,  subulate,  soft,  furrowed  ita  whole  length,  in- 
and  gibboua  at  the  point;  base  covered  by  a  erinated 
cere ;  nostril*  p'aced  near  the  point  of  the  upper  mandible,  at 
the  termination  of  a  tubular  furrow ;  leg*  short,  feathered  to 
the  knees;  wings  rudimentary,  terminated  by  a  apur. 

Di<vu  ineptu*.  Dodo.  P;.7**f.  28.  Bill  long,  strong,  broad 
and  compressed  |  upper  mandib.e  bent  at  the  point,  transversely 
furrowed ,  lower  mandible  straight,  gibimua,  bent  upwards  at 
the  poiut;  no»trila placed  In  the  centre  of  ti.e  hill,  lying  obliquely 
in  a^urrow  \  Uam^OIt  i  tteg  ante™  divided  toei^hallux 

ORNITHORYNCHUS.  See  Ptatyptu. 
OROGRAPHY  (from  a  mountain,  and  yff*, 
I  write) ;  the  description  of  mountains,  their  chains, 
branches,  Sic.  The  most  ancient,  aud  perhaps  the 
most  accurate,  method  of  measuring  the  heights  of 
mountains,  is  by  txigcmomelrical  surrey.  The  great 
difficult. y  to  be  encountered  in  this  method  of  mea- 
surement arises  from  the  optical  delusion  occasioned 
by  the  different  states  of  the  density  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, causing  a  proportionate  change  of  refraction, 
which  may,  however,  be  corrected  by  hygrometric 
observation.  In  modern  times,  it  has  been  usual  to 
ascertain  the  heights  of  mountains  by  barometrical 
observation,  as  being  much  more  convenient,  and 
sufficiently  correct  for  all  practical  purposes.  There 
is  a  proportionate  relation  between  the  height  of  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer,  and  the  altitude  of  the 
point  of  observation,  which  may  guide  in  ascertaining 
within  certain  limits  the  acclivities  and  declivities  of 
any  line  of  travel,  so  that  by  observing  the  rises  and 
falls  in  the  barometer,  and  noting  the  distances,  an 
outline  may  be.  obtained  of  the  proliie  of  the  tract. 
Correcticns  have  to  be  made  for  variations  of  tem- 
perature, humidity,  and  latitude,  for  ascertaining 
which,  many  experiments  have  been  made,  and 
formulae  deduced  for  the  guidance  of  the  observer. 
For  an  easj  rule  for  such  observations,  see  our  article 
Barometer,  and  for  tables  to  facilitate  calculation,  see 
De  la  Heche's  Geology. 
ORONOKO.  See  Orinoco. 
ORPHAN  ASYLUMS;  establishments  in  which 
orphans  who  have  not  relations  able  to  support  Uieai 
-  rand  educated.  Thecare  which  .ociety 


at  large  is  bound  to  take  or  destitute  orphan*  it,  in 

many  countries,  an  important  point  of  political  eco- 
nomy. The  question  of  most  consequence,  iu  relation 
to  the  public  support  of  orphans,  is,  whether  it  is  best, 

in  a  moral,  physical,  and  economical  point  of  view,  to 
bring  up  large  numbers  of  orphans  in  great  establish 
merits,  where  they  live  together,  or  to  put  them  out 
singly  in  trust  worthy  (amities,  s  aid  by  lite  com- 
munity.   In  Germany,  litis  question  has  been  long 
and  thoroughly  discussed  ;  and  it  appears  that  the 
majority  of  persons  in  that  country,  conversant  with 
Uie  subject,  prefer  the  plan  of  bringing  them  tip  in 
separate  families.    Both  systems  have  their  iucon 
veniences  aud  advantages.    It  would  appear  to  be 
cheaper,  as  well  as  letter  for  the  morals  of  orphan*, 
to  educate  them  in  separate  families  ;  and,  in  the  way 
in  which  asylums  have  been  generally  conducted  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  the  health  of  the  children 
has  appeared  not  to  be  so  well  taken  care  of  a*  ui 
families.    Some  asylums,  however,  lorm  brilliant 
exceptions,  as  the  great  asylum  at  Potsdam,  near 
Berlin.    The  history  of  the  origin  of  orphan  asylums 
is  uncertain.   What  the  Romans  understood  by  yum 
and  puella-  aUmetitarii,  cannot  properly  be  compared 
to  our  publicly  supported  orphans.    Trajan,  who  did 
much  in  favour  of  orphans,  both  the  Antontnes,  and 
Alexander  Severus,  established  foundations  fur  them  ; 
but  such  institutions  do  not  seem  to  have  become 
frequent  till  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion. 
In  the  middle  ages,  however,  in  which  so  many  insti- 
tutions beneficial  to  mankind  originated  within  the 
walls  of  thriving  Bud  opulent  cities,  orphan  usy!um> 
became  frequent  in  such  places,  partic  ularly  in  the 
larger  commercial  towns  of  the  Netherlands.  In 
Germany,  the  first  asylums  are  found  in  the  fretr 
cities;  yet  their  origin  dins  not  go  beyond  the  six- 
teenth century.    One  of  the  most  famous  asylums  in 
the  world  is  that  established  by  A.M.  Frank*  (q.  v.) 
at  Halle,  in  1698.    In  Britain,  there  are  lew  asylms  > 
exclusively  appropriated  to  orphans,  these  being 
generally  disposed  of  in  our  poor-houses,  csc. 

ORPHEUS  ;  one  of  the  old  sages  and  bards  of  the 
Greeks  (about  forty  years  before  the  Trojan  war); 
according  to  common  accounts,  the  son  of  the  muse 
Calliope  and  the  Thracian  river-god  Oagrus  ;  accord- 
ing to  others,  of  Apollo.    He  was  educated  by  I. inn*, 
together  « ith  Thamyns  and  Hercules.    His  mehxb- 
ous  voice,  aud  his  lyre  with  seven  strings,  as  the 
story  says,  drew  after  him  rocks  and  trees,  tamed 
the  wildest  animals  of  the  mountain  forests,  and 
calmed  the  whirlwinds  and  tempests.    Some  poets 
mention  him  as  a  king  of  Thrace;  and  the  Jrgonau 
(tea  (which  goes  under  his  name,  though  unquestion 
ably  a  later  production)  calls  him  the  sovereign  of 
tlie  Cicouians,  rich  in  herds.    Ovid  also  represents 
the  ceremony  of  his  marriage  with  Eurjdne,  or 
Agriope,  as  having  taken  place  there.    Afier  Uie 
death  of  his  beloved  wife,  the  disconsolate  pi*'l  wan 
dered  over  the  earth     When  he  returned  home,  the 
Ciconian  women,  who  felt  his  grief  as  an  insult,  were 
so  much  excited,  during  the  celebration  of  H.«cc1uip- 
al tan  orgies,  that  they  sei«d  the  young  man.  and 
tore  him  to  pieces  iu  their  madness.     According  to 
the  sirg<maittica,  on  the  contrary.  Orpheus  had  al- 
ready reached  a  venerable  old  age  when  he  sailed  for 
Colchis.    He  had  previously  visited  several  other 
countries,  and  especially   kgypt.     Enriched  with 
knowledge,  he  returned,  and  Instituted  among  tle- 
Greeks  the  Dionysiun  ami  other  mysteries.  He 
amended  and  regulated  their  religions  doctrines,  and 
led  a  life  of  fingulnr  purity     He  wus  the  inventor  or 
maker  of  the  lyre,  the  oldest  musical  instrument 
adapted  to  soften  the  fierceness  of  savage  minds. 
The  ancients  frequently  mention  his  works,  yet  it  is 
certain  that  he  never  wrote  any  thing ;  but  his  ideas. 
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his  doctrines,  and  fable?,  thrown  into  a  poetical  fonn, 
have  been  handed  down  by  tradition.  At  a  very 
early  period,  poems  ascribed  to  Orpheus  were  in  cir- 
culation throughout  Greece;  but,  even  in  ancient 
times,  doubts  were  felt  with  regard  to  their  authenti- 
city :  and  it  is  probable  that,  as  early  as  the  age  of 
Aristotle,  none  of  ihem  were  eutirely  authentic,  but 
that  they  contained  portious  of  the  poet's  doctrines. 
We  possess,  under  the  name  of  <  Irpheus,  an  Argunau- 
ttca  (edited  by  Schneider.  Jena.  1803)  ;  some  sucred 
hymns  ;  a  work  upon  the  properties  ol  minerals, 
probably  of  the  fourth  century  after  the  Christian  era 
(edited  by  Tyrwhut,  I.oadon,  1781),  and  several 
fragments.  The  best  edition  of  these  works  is  that 
of  Hermann  (Lcipsic,  1806).  The  Orphic  poetry 
embraces  the  whole  cycle  of  the  esoteric  religious 
doctrines,  and  the  doctrines  of  the  mysteries.— See 
George  Henry  Mode's  Orpheus,  Potlarvm  lirxcorum 
aMitfuutimut,  a  prize  essay  ^Gotiingeii.  18*4,  4to). 

OUR.  liu.ii,  was  born  January  |3,  1717,  at 
I^ochwinnoch,  in  the  county  of  Renfrew.  Scotland 
lie  was  educated  a  gunsmith  and  house-lock  filer  ; 
and  at  the  age  of  twenty  went  to  America.  One 
year  he  resided  at  Easton,  Massachusetts  and  the 
next  he  removed  to  Bridgwater.  There  he  built  a 
shop,  and  set  up  the  first  tilt-hammer  in  that  part  of 
the  country,  where  he  was  for  several  yean  the  only 
maker  of  edge  tools,  of  w  hich  be  manufactured  many 
sorts.  In  1748.  lie  made  five  hundred  muskets  for 
the  province  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  and,  during  the 
revolutionary  war,  commenced  anew  the  manufactur- 
ing of  arms.  In  concert  wiih  a  French  gentleman, 
he  set  up  n  foundery  for  the  casting  of  cannon.  These 
Were  cast  solid  and  bored  :  most  of  them  were  irou  ; 
a  frw  were  brass.  A  great  quantity  of  cannon-shot 
was  also  cast  at  the  same  furnace,  and,  together  with 
the  cannon,  formed  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the 
country  at  that  j>eriod.  Besides  spreading  the  manu- 
facture of  edge  tools  through  various  parts  of  Massa- 
chusetts, Khode  Island,  and  Connecticut,  Mr  Orr 
originated  the  business  of  exporting  flax-seed  from 
the  part  of  the  country  in  which  he  resided,  and 
probably  gave  the  first  impulse  to  the  manufacturing 
of  cut  too.  For  several  years,  he  was  elected  a  sena- 
tor for  the  county  of  Ply  mouth,  and  enjoyed  the  in- 
timacy and  confidence  of  governor  Bowdoin.  fie 
died  in  December,  1798,  in  the  eighty-second  year 
of  his  age.  In  private  life,  he  was  exemplary  ;  and 
Ida  attachment  to  his  adopted  country  was  pure  and 
ardent. 

ORRERY,  an  astronomical  instrument  for  exhi- 
biting tiie  motions  of  the  heaveuly  bodies,  was  first 
constructed  by  Graham  ;  but  its  name  is  derived 
from  one  made  by  Rowley  for  the  earl  of  Orrery, 
which  was  supposed  by  Sir  R.  Steele  to  be  Uie  first 
ever  constructed ;  and  he  therefore  gave  it  the  above 
name,  in  honour  of  the  earl,  whose  name  it  has 
ever  since  retained,  though  the  error  on  which  it 
was  adopted  has  long  been  corrected.  The  principal 
use  of  the  orrery,  is  to  illustrate  the  theory  of  the 
earth  ami  moon,  and  to  render  it  obvious  and  intelli- 
gible,— to  exhibit  to  our  senses  the  maimer  in  which 
all  these  changes  and  phenomena  take  place,  which 
depend  on  the  annual  and  diurnal  revolution  of  the 
earth,  and  the  monthly  revolution  of  the  moon.  It 
a  to  constructed,  therefore,  as  to  represent  all  the 
variety  of  the  seasons ;  the  vicissitudes  and  lengths 
of  days  and  nights,  also  the  nature  of  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon,  and  various  other  phenomena  By 
means  of  this  apparatus,  many  individuals  who  have 
not  sufficient  leisure  to  apply  themselves  to  the  study 
of  astronomy,  may,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  at- 
tain to  a  complete  knowledge  of  several  of  the  most 
remarkable  appearances  of  the  heavenly  bodies, 
which  oUierwise  might  remain  to  them  mysterious 


and  inexplicable.  Various  forms  of  this  instrument 
have  been  invented  ;  but  of  these,  the  two  dial  have 
been  most  approved  of  are  the  whole  and  the  half 
sphere  planetarium.  At  first  litis  machine  appears 
to  have  been  constructed  without  any  sphere,  and 
with  nothing  more  than  the  sun,  having  the  earth 
and  moon  revolving  around  it ;  but  soon  after  it  was 
invested  with  half  a  sphere,  and  then  with  a  whole 
sphere,  in  order  to  exhibit  a  more  full  and  com  1 1 
representation  of  the  celestial  Indies  and  of  the 
whole  solar  system. 

An  improved  orrery  was  invented  by  Mr  Huyg«  i.  , 
and  is  still  preserved  in  the  university  of  Leyaen.  It 
represents  the  revolutions  of  the  five  primary  planets 
about  the  sun.  and  that  of  the  moon  about  the  earth, 
so  that  the  situations  of  lite  planets,  with  their  con- 
junctions and  oppositions,  are  clearly  seen  and  dis- 
covered for  any  lime  past,  present,  or  to  come. 
About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  Ferguson,  the 
self-taught  astronomer,  constructed  a  variety  of  or- 
reries, much  esteemed  for  their  accuracy  and  inge- 
nuity.   In  1791,  an  elaborate  machine  of  this  sort  was 
exhibited  in  London,  representing  all  the  most  re- 
markable motions,  revolutions,  and  phenomena  of  the 
I  universe.    This  piece  of  mechanism  exhibited  the 
whole  phenomena  of  the  solar  system,  with  Uie  sa- 
tellites of  the  earth,  Jupiter,  and  the  other  planets, 
preserved  in  constant  motion  by  a  < ■hrmioir.eter.  even 
I  to  the  very  diurnal  rotation  of  the  planets,  and  the 
]  unequal  motions  in  their  elliptic  orbits.  The  merit  of 
this  machine  is  due  to  Uie  celebrated  M.  Halm,  of 
the  academy  of  sciences  at  Erfurt,  who  left  it  unfin- 
ished, but  it  was  afterwards  completed  by  M.  A.  de- 
al y  litis.    This  orrery  was  purchased  by  the  British 
government,  and  sent  out  with  lord  Macartney, 
j  among  other  curiosities  of  his  embassy,  as  u  present 
to  the  emperor  of  China.   "Within  the  present  cen- 
1  tury,  many  ingenious  orreries  have  lieen  constructed, 
among  which,  that  of  Mr  Fulton,  a  self-taught  artist 
in  Fenwick,  Ayrshire,  may  be  considered  Uie  most 
remarkable.    His  machine  exhibits  the  annual  and 
|  diurnal  motions  of  all  the  planets,  the  motions  of  the 
,  satellites  in  their  proper  periodic  times  and  due  de- 
!  grees  of  inclination.    By  means  of  an  engraved  plate, 
all  the  planets  and  satellites  may  be  placed  in  their 
proper  relative  positions  for  any  given  time,  and  by 
I  the  application  of  a  clironometer,  this  orrery  may  be 
made  to  exhibit  the  real  aspect  of  the  solar  system  at 
Uie  exact  period  on  which  it  may  happen  to  be  ex- 
amined.   Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  produce 
what  are  called  transparent  orreries,  by  means  of  the 
magic  lantern ;  but  to  say  Uie  least  of  it,  Uiese  are 
;  calculated — if  for  any  Uung — more  to  amuse  Uian  to 
instruct. 

The  difference  between  an  orrery  and  a  planeta- 
rium is  understood  to  consist  in  Ibis,  that  a  planeta- 
rium exhibits  by  wheel-work  the  periodic  or  tropical 
re  volutions  of  Uie  primary  planets  round  the  sun, 
without  any  reference  to  their  rotations,  whereas  Uie 
orrery  gives,  besides  the  revolutions  of  the  primary 
planets,  Uie  revolutions  of  some  or  all  of  the  second- 
aries, and  Uie  rotation  of  Uie  earth,  together  with 
Uie  moon's  anomalistic  revolution,  and  her  revolution 
with  respect  to  the  period  of  the  retrograde  motion 
of  Uie  nodes.  Hence  the  orrery,  when  constructed 
on  its  most  comprehensive  plan,  may  be  said  to  com- 

Iirise  within  itself  the  planetarium,  the  tellarium,  Uie 
unarium,  and  Uie  machine  for  Jupiter's  satellites. 

ORRERY  (Chablxs  Boylk),  earl  of,  second  son 
of  Roger  earl  of  Orrery,  was  born,  in  1076,  at  Chel- 
sea, and.  at  fifteen,  entered  at  Christ-Church,  Oxford. 
While  there,  he  published  a  new  edition  of  Uie  epis- 
Ues  of  rhalaris,  of  which  doctor  Benlley  questioning 
.  Uie  authenticity,  he  wrote  an  answer  entitled  Doctor 
BenUey's  Dissertation  on  Uie  EpisUes  of  Fbaiaria 
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examined,  which  produced  the  controversy  with  doc- 
tor Bentley  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  wit  was  all  on 
one  side  and  the  truth  on  the  other.  On  the  death 
of  his  brother,  be  succeeded  to  the  earldom,  and,  in 
1 709,  was  sworn  of  the  queen's  privy  council.  He 
was  aUo  envoy-extraordinary  from  the  queen  to  the 
states  of  Flanders  and  Brabant,  at  the  critical  period 
of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and,  on  his  return,  was 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  British  peer,  under  the 
title  of  lord  Beyle.  He  retired  from  court  soon  after 
the  accession  of  George  I.,  and,  in  1722,  was  sent  to 
the  Tower  on  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  Layer's 
plot,  but  was  discharged  after  six  months'  imprison- 
ment. Besides  the  edition  of  Plialaris,  he  published 
a  comedy,  called,  As  you  find  It,  and  some  verses. 
He  died  in  1731.  His  name  has  been  given  to 
a  well-known  astronomical  instrument  invented  by 
Graham.    See  Orrery. 

ORRIS  ROOT;  the  root  of  a  white  flowering 
species  of  iris,  the  /.  Florentine  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe.  In  a  dried  state,  it  is  well  known,  on 
account  of  its  communicating  a  grateful  odour,  re- 
sembling that  of  violets.  It  was  formerly  much  em- 
ployed in  medicine,  but  is  now  little  valued  except  as 
a  perfume.  It  is  exported  from  the  Mediterranean  in 
considerable  quantities,  and,  among  other  uses,  is  em- 
ployed in  the  manufacture  of  hair-powder. 

ORSINI ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  princely 
families  in  Italy,  and  which,  in  former  times,  had 
large  possessions  in  Hungary.  In  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, it  held  a  brilliant  rank  among  the  Roman  nobi- 
lity, and,  in  spite  of  the  rivalship  of  the  powerful 
family  of  Colonna,  maintained  its  splendour  under 
the  protection  of  several  popes  who  belonged  to  it. 
The  founder  was  John  Cajetan,  whose  descendant 
Matthew  Rubens  had  three  sons,  who  founded  three 
lines,  of  which  there  remains  at  present  only  one, 
that  of  Orsini-Gravina,  derived  from  Napoleon  Or- 
sini,  the  youngest  son  of  Matthew.  Francis  Orsini 
(descended  from  this  Napoleon)  was  made,  in  1417, 
count  of  Gravina,  a  city  in  the  Neapoblan  district  of 
Ban.  His  son  James  obtained  the  title  of  duke. 
The  eleventh  duke  after  him,  Peter  Francis,  iu  1667, 
gave  up  the  dukedom  of  Graviua  to  his  brother  Do- 
minicus,  and,  in  1724,  was  chosen  pope.  He  ruled, 
under  the  name  of  Benedict  XIII.,  until  1730,  when 
another  Orsiui  (Clement  XII.)  obtained  the  triple 
crown.  The  latter  raised  the  nephew  of  Benedict 
XIII.,  prince  Beroald  Orsini,  to  the  dignity  of  prince 
of  the  papal  see,  after  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  had 
already,  in  1724,  made  him  a  prince  of  the  German 
empire.  The  seat  of  the  family  was  commonly  in 
Naples.  The  family  has  given  several  distinguished 
men  to  Italy,  among  whom  Nicholas  Orsini  and  his 
cousin  Lorenso  obtained  some  reputation  in  the  war 
of  Venice  against  the  league  of  Cambray.  The  for- 
mer  distinguished  himself  by  taking  and  violently 
defending  Padua,  in  1509,  against  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian I.;  and  the  latter  was  the  first  who  dis- 
ciplined the  Italian  infantry,  so  that  they  could  stand 
the  attacks  of  the  formidable  Swiss  and  Spanish 
troops. 

ORT  (German  for  place);  appearing  in  geogra- 
phical names,  as  Fredertciori. 

ORTHITE ;  (if*;,  straight)  because  it  always 
t'Ccurs  in  straight  layers,  generally  in  feldspar.  It 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  gadolinite,  and  con- 
suls of  peroxide  of  cerium  19  6,  protoxide  of  iron 
12-44,  protoxide  of  manganese  3  44,  yttric  3  44, 
silex  32  0,  alumine  14  8.  iiioc  7  84,  water  5-36.  It 
is  found  in  the  mine  of  Finbo,  in  the  vicinity  of  Fah- 
lun,  in  Sweden. 

ORTHODOXY  (from  the  Greek  lt$M«,  from 
f»3*r.  right,  and  opinion),  used  only  in  religious 
matters,  signifies  just  notions  on  religious  subjects. 


Such  sects,  therefore,  as  claim  to  be  solely  in  posses- 
sion of  religious  truth  can  admit  no  others  to  be 
orthodox.  In  the  Roman  Catholic  understanding  of 
the  word,  he  is  orthodox  who  believes  what  the 
church  believes  and  teaches ;  what  is  contained  in 
the  gospel,  the  traditions,  the  decrees  of  the  councils, 
and  the  silent  agreement  of  the  church.  The  Greek 
Catholics  call,  in  their  turn,  themselves  orthodox,  and 
the  Roman  Catholics  heterodox.  In  Britain,  the  word 
is  often  used  to  designate  CalvinistS,  as  well  by  them- 
selves as  by  people  not  belonging  to  their  sect.  See 
Heretics,  Acathotici,  and  Heterodox. 

ORTHOGRAPHIC  PROJECTION  OF  THE 
SPHERE  is  that  projection  which  is  made  upon  a 
plane  passing  through  the  middle  of  the  sphere,  by 
an  eye  placed  vertically  at  an  infinite  distance. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  ;  that  part  of  grammar  which 
teaches  the  nature  and  properties  of  letters,  and  the 
just  method  of  spelling  or  writing  words,  making  one 
of  the  four  greatest  divisions  or  branches  of  grammar. 

ORTHOPAEDIC  INSTITUTES;  the  name  given 
by  the  Germans  to  establishments  devoted  to  the  cure 
of  deformities,  chiefly  those  of  the  spine,  ribs,  and  pel- 
vis. The  word  is  from  !(t»t  (straight)  and  «ra*Jn*  (the 
formation  of  a  child).  It  is  a  branch  of  surgery  much 
cultivated  of  late,  and  astonishing  outs  have  been 
effected  by  perseverance  and  ingenuity.  One  of  the 
most  perfect  of  these  institutes  exists  at  present  at 
Worsburg,  Germany,  under  Mr  Heine.  — See  his 
lUglentent  mtcrieur  de  T Inttitutorth  oprtiti/ve  dit  Caro- 
tin (Wursburg,  1826),  and  Historical  Account  of  the 
Foundation  of  the  Orthopedic  Caroline- Institute,  with 
scientific  views  respecting  deformities  of  the  human 
body.  The  cases  subjected  to  treatment  in  that  in- 
stitute are,  1.  the  crooked  neck  (caput  obstipum) ; 

2.  curvature  of  the  spine  towards  one  side  (scolosis) ; 

3.  curvature  of  the  spine  backwards  (kyphosis) ; 

4.  curvature  of  the  spine  forwards  (lordosis) ;  5.  de- 
viation of  the  ribs  and  clavicles  from  their  pro- 
per situation  and  connexion  ;  o'.  deformities  mused 
by  unnatural  shortness  of  Uie  muscles  round  the  hips ; 
7.  deformity  from  weakness  of  the  spine  ;  8.  unna- 
tural motions  of  the  upper  arm  in  the  joints ;  9.  club 
hand,  and  faulty  extension  and  flexion  of  die  hand  ; 
10.  crookedness  of  the  upper  arm,  or  fore-ano ;  11. 
contraction  of  the  thigh  towards  the  back ;  12.  con- 
traction of  one  thigh  towards  the  other;  13.  faulty 
rotation  of  the  thigh-bone,  so  that  the  point  of  the 
foot  is  turned  unnaturally  outwards  or  inwards  ;  1 4. 
contraction  of  the  lower  leg  towards  the  thigh  ;  15. 
knees  unnaturally  bent,  so  as  to  be  too  far  from  or 
too  near  to  each  other;  16.  club-feet  bent  inwards 
(oari) ;  17.  club-feet  turned  outwards  (valgi);  18.  flat 
feet ;  19.  crookedness  of  the  Uiigh-bone  and  tlte 
other  bones  of  the  leg  ;  20.  deformities  of  the  lower 
extremities  from  weakness  ;  also  complication  of 
several  of  these  deformities.  There  are  many  ortho- 
pcedtc  institutions  in  Germany  and  France.  That  of 
doctor  LeithofT,  at  Lubeck,  is  the  oldest  in  Germany. 

ORTLES-SP1TZE,  or  ORTLER  ;  a  mountain  m 
Tyrol,  on  the  borders  of  Engadina.  By  some- 
measurements  its  elevation  is  15,430  feet,  the  third 
highest  in  Europe.  Its  summit  was  first  reached,  in 
1802,  by  Joseph  PichJer,  a  hunter  of  Passeyr. 

ORTOLAN  (emherixa  hortuiana.)  This  bird,  so 
celebrated  in  the  annals  of  gastronomy,  is  a  native 
of  the  southern  parts  of  Europe,  though  it  even 
visits  England,  Sweden,  &c.  It  appears  to  be 
identical  with  the  miliaria  of  Vnrrn,  which  was 
sold  at  such  enormous  prices  to  the  epicures  of 
ancient  Rome.  When  killed  at  Uie  proper  time, 
these  birds  are  very  fat,  but  they  are  not  so  much 
esteemed  as  when  they  are  caught  alive,  and  arti- 
ficially brought  to  their  highest  degree  of  perfection. 
This  is  done  by  coiilning  them  in  a  chamber  from 
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which  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  excluded,  and  which 
b  lighted  by  lamps  kept  constantly  burning.  There 
the  bird*  are  plentifully  supplied  with  food  of  the 
most  nutritive  kind  till  they  become  mere  lumps  of 
rat  Their  flesh  is  said  to  be  extremely  delicate,  but 
so  rich  as  soon  to  satiate  the  appetite.  The  ortolans 
are  prepared  for  the  table  in  various  ways.  Some- 
times they  are  roasted  in  an  eggshell— a  method  of 
cookery  borrowed  from  the  ancients.  A  great  traffic 
wus  formerly  carried  on  from  the  island  of  Cyprus  in 
these  bird*.  They  are  caught  in  vast  numbers  in 
that  place,  and  pickled  in  casks,  each  containing 
from  three  to  four  hundred,  prepared  with  spice  and 
vinegar.  In  some  years  the  number  of  casks 
exported  has  amounted  to  400,  or,  upon  an  average, 
14,000  of  these  highly-prised  morsels.  The  ortolan 
b  also  reared  for  its  vocal  talents,  which,  however, 
are  not  of  the  first  order.  The  ortolan  Is  yellow  on 
Uie  throat  and  around  die  eyes ;  the  breast  and  belly 
are  red  ;  the  upper  part  of  the  body  brown,  varied 
with  blark. 

ORTL'S  COSMICUS  ;  the  rising  of  the  stars,  as 
the  expression  is  used  by  the  ancient  poets.  As  the 
calendar  of  the  ancients  was  far  from  being  exact, 
since  the  received  length  of  the  year  differed  from 
the  actual  length,  they  found  it  necessary,  at  a  very 
early  period,  to  have  recourse  to  other  signs  of  the 
lapse  of  time.  The  rising  of  the  stars  was  compared 
with  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  and  certain 
regulations  were  made  accordingly.  The  rule,  for 
instance,  of  beginning  certain  agricultural  labours 
on  the  first  day  of  the  year  was  very  inexact,  since, 
for  the  above-mentioned  reasons,  that  day  happened 
in  different  parts  of  the  year.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rule  was  correct  to  undertake  them  upon  the 
day  when  Sirius  rises  at  sunset,  since  this  always 
heppens  at  the  same  time  of  the  year.  We  find, 
therefore,  in  the  ancient  poets  and  historians, 
especially  those  on  agriculture,  expressions  which 
refer  to  this  division  of  time.  Thus  the  name  of 
orfHM  catmints  b  given  to  the  rising  of  a  star  with 
the  sun  ;  and  orttu  acronyctos  means  the  rising  of  a 
star  at  sunset.    See  Lalande's  Abrtgt  tf  Astronomic. 

ORVILLE,  Jamem  Pinned';  an  eminent  writer  on 
classical  literature,  was  born  at  Amsterdam,  of  French 
extraction,  in  1606.  He  studied  at  the  university  of 
Lcyden,  and,  having  determined  to  devote  himself 
to  the  belles-lettres,  travelled  in  England,  Italy, 
France,  and  Germany,  visiting  the  public  libraries, 
and  forming  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  cele- 
brated classical  scholars.  On  his  return  to  Holland, 
about  1730,  he  obtained  the  chair  of  hbtory,  rhe- 
toric, and  Greek  lilemturr,  at  Amsterdam,  which  he 
occupied  till  1742.  He  died  1751.  lib  works  are 
Mucullancce  Observation  ft  crittcxr  nonn,  carried  on 
periodically  in  conjunction  with  Burmann;  an 
edition  of  the  Greek  romance  of  Chariton,  with  a 
commentary  (1760,  4to);  aud  Observations  on 
Sicily,  published  after  the  death  of  the  author,  by 
Burmann,  under  the  title  of  Simla  (1764,  folio). 

ORYCTOGXOSY.    See  Mineralogy. 

ORYCTOLOGY  ;  the  science  of  the  various 
formation  of  mountains ;  hence  it  b  a  branch  of 
geology. 

OSAGE,  a  river  of  Missouri,  rises  in  the  country 
west  of  the  state,  about  longitude  97°  west,  and 
latitude  36°  30'  north.  It  flows  into  the  state  of 
Missouri,  and  joins  Missouri  river  133  miles  above 
the  Mississippi.  1 1  has  a  very  winding  course,  is  397 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth,  aud  is  navigable  for  boats 
(XX)  miles.  Much  of  the  land  watered  by  it  b  very 
fertile.  The  two  native  tribes,  the  Great  Osages 
and  the  Little  Osages,  live  in  separate  settlements 
rui  this  river,  about  400  miles  from  its  mouth.  The 
Great  Os^es  consul  of  about  3800;  the  Little  Osages 


1700.  About  160  miles  south-west  of  these  settle- 
ments are  the  Osages  of  Arkansas,  nearly  2000  in 
number.  The  united  foreign  missionary  society 
have  sent  missionaries  to  the  settlements  in  Arkan- 
sas, and  in  Missouri  territory. 

OSAGE  ORANGE.    See  Fustic  tVood. 

OSCILLATION,  in  mechanics  ;  vibration,  or  the 
reciprocal  ascent  and  descent  of  a  pendulum. 

Aris  of  oscillation  is  a  right  line  passing  through 
the  point  of  suspension  parallel  to  the  horicon. 

Centre  of  oscillation  is  that  point  in  a  vibrating 
body  in  which,  if  all  tlie  matter  of  the  body  were 
collected  into  it,  the  vibrations  would  be  performed 
in  the  same  time  as  before. 

OSIANDER,  Fredksic  Bknjamim,  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  German  professors  of  midwifery, 
was  born  in  1759,  at  Zell,  in  the  kingdom  of  Wur- 
temberg.  In  1792,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
midwifery  in  the  university  of  Gottingen,  and  director 
of  the  lying-in  hospital,  which  was  established  in 
1751,  and  had  become  the  first  school  of  midwifery 
in  Germany.  Osiander  remained  its  director  for 
thirty  years,  during  which  time  about  3000  scholars 
enjoyed  his  instructions  there.  Prom  eighty  to  a 
hundred  women  were  received  there  annually,  and 
it  often  happened  that  several  years  passed  without 
the  occurrence  of  a  single  death.  He  published  the 
history  of  this  interesting  institution,  and  a  descrip- 
tion of  all  the  remarkable  cases  which  occurred 
from  1794.  He  died  in  1822.  Osiander* s  numerous 
works,  on  almost  every  branch  of  medicine,  are 
enumerated  in  Saalfeld's  History  of  the  University  of 
Gottingen,  from  1788  (Gottingen,  1820),  and  m 
Meusel.  Among  these  is  Manual  of  Midwifery  (in 
German),  1796,  and  Manual  of  Accouchment  (Tnbiu- 
gen,  1818 — 1821,  2  vols.,  in  German),  with  a  col- 
lection of  drawings ;  On  the  Diseases  which  took 
place  in  the  Period  of  Development  of  the  Female 
Sex  (Gottingen,  1817,  and  continued,  Tubingen, 
1820  to  1822,  2  vols.) 

OSIER.  See/FiY/eie. 

OSIRIS,  an  Egyptian  god.  See  Isis,  Hierogly- 
phics, and  Egypt. 

OSM  AN.    See  Caliph,  and  Ottoman  Empire. 

OSMAZOME.  If  cold  water,  which  has  been 
digested  for  a  few  hours  on  slices  of  raw  muscular 
fibre,  with  occasional  pressure,  be  evaporated,  fil- 
tered, and  then  treated  with  pure  alcohol,  a  peculiar 
animal  principle  will  he  dissolved,  to  the  exclusion 
of  the  salts.  By  dissipating  the  alcohol  with  a 
gentle  heat,  the  otmasome  b  obtained.  It  lias  a 
brownish-yellow  colour,  and  the  taste  and  smell  of 
soup.  Its  aqueous  solution  affords  precipitates,  with 
infusion  of  nut-galls,  nitrate  of  mercury,  and  nitrate 
and  acetate  of  lead. 

OSMELITE ;  a  mineral  species  found  mixed  with 
dalholile,  in  trachytic  veins,  near  Wolfttein,  on  the 
Rhine.  Hardness  between  floor  and  apatite  ;  speci- 
fic gravity,  2  79  to  2-83;  cleavage  visible  in  one 
direction  only ;  feels  rather  greasy.  It  emits,  at 
the  ordinary  temperature  of  a  room,  a  dbtinct 
clayey  smell,  wlience  its  name,  ostnelite,  or  smelting 
stow. 

OSMIUM ;  a  metal  discovered  by  Mr  Tennant 
among  platina  grains,  and  thus  denominated  by  its 
discoverer  from  the  pungent  and  peculbr  smell  of  its 
oxide.  Exposed  to  a  strong  heat  in  a  cavity  in  a 
piece  of  charcoal,  it  does  not  melt,  nor  is  it  volatile, 
if  oxidation  be  carefully  prevented.  With  copper 
and  with  gold  it  forms  malleable  alloys,  which  are 
easily  dissolved  in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  afford  by 
distillation  the  oxide  of  osmium.  The  pure  metal, 
previously  heated,  did  not  appear  to  be  acted  upon 
by  acids.  Heated  in  a  silver  cup  with  caustic  alkali , 
it  combined  with  it,  Hnd  gave  a  yellow  solution,  simi. 
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lar  to  that  from  which  it  was  produced.  Prom  this 
solution,  acids  separata  the  oxide  of  osmium.  Oxide 
of  osmium  becomes  of  a  dark  colour  with  alcohol, 
and  after  some  time  separates  in  tlte  form  of  black 
films,  leaving  the  alcohol  without  colour.  The  same 
effect  is  produced  by  ether,  and  with  greater  rapidity. 
It  parts  with  its  oxygen  to  all  the  metals  except  gold 
and  platina.  Silver,  kept  in  a  solution  of  it  some 
time,  acquires  a  black  colour,  but  does  not  deprive 
it  entirely  of  smell.  Copper,  tine,  tin,  and  phos- 
pliorus  quickly  produce  a  black  or  gray  powder,  and 
deprive  the  solution  of  smell  and  of  the  property  of 
turning  galls  blue.  This  black  powder,  which  con- 
sists 01  the  metallic  osmium,  and  the  oxide  of  the 
metal  employed  to  precipitate  it,  may  be  dissolved 
in  nitro-muriatic  acid,  and  then  becomes  blue  with 
the  infusion  of  galls,  tf  the  pure  oxide,  dissolved 
in  water,  be  shaken  with  mercury,  It  soon  loses  its 
smell,  and  the  metal  forms  a  perfect  amalgam.  By 
squeesing  the  superfluous  mercury  through  leather, 
and  distilling  ofl  the  rest,  a  dark-gray  or  blue  powder 


is  left,  which  is  the  osmium. 

OSNABRUCK  ;  a  principality  of  the  kingdom  of 
Hanover,  formerly  a  bisliopric  in  the  circle  of  West- 
phalia, whose  bishops,  after  the  peace  of  Westphalia, 

and  Pro 


were  alternately  Catholic  and  Protestant.  The 
principal  rivers  are  the  Hase  and  the  Hunte.  It  has 
137,000  inhabitants,  with  a  superficial  area  of  9100 
square  miles.  The  principal  place  of  the  same,  called 
also  in  English  Otnnburg,  lies  on  the  Hase,  and  is 
known  in  history  by  its  having  been  the  place  for  the 
conferences  of  the  Protestant  ambassadors  in  conclud- 
ing the  peace  of  Westphalia  (q.  v.),  in  1648.  The 
population  is  10,900.  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
coarse  woollen  cloths,  leather  and  tobacco.  There 
are  also  several  linen  bleach-fields  ;  and  the  coarse 
linens  called  Qtnaburgt  are  brought  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding country  to  be  measured  and  stamped.  Lat. 
52«  16' N. ;  Ion.  8°  1'  £. }  70  miles  W.  of  Hanover. 
See  Hanover. 

OSPREY;  the  fish-hawk.    See  Eagle. 
OSSIAN  (Of /ion),  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Cel- 
tic bards,  real  or  fabulous,  is  supposed  to  have  flour- 
ished about  300  A.  D.   He  was  the  son  of  Fingal, 
a  Caledonian,  or,  according  to  the  Irish  writers,  an 
Irish  hero.    Ossian  is  said,  like  some  of  the  cele- 
brated poets  of  antiquity,  to  have  been  blind,  and  to 
have  soothed  lib  anguish  for  the  loss  of  his  favourite 
son,  Oscar,  by  the  composition  of  his  songs.  His 
name  has  derived  its  celebrity  from  the  publications  of 
Macpherson.  (q.  v.)  In  1760,  Macpherson  published  a 
volume,  entitled  Remains  of  Ancient  Poetry,  collected 
in  the  H  ighlands  of  Scotland,  and  translated  from  the 
original  Gaelic  or  Erse  Language.    He  was  then  sent 
to  the  Highlands  to  make  further  collections,  and,  in 
1762. published  thfe  Fingal,  witli  sixteen  smaller  poems, 
and,  in  1763,  Temora,  with  five  smaller  ones.  The 
betit  edition  of  these  Ossianic  poems  is  that  of  Carop- 
liell,  with  illustrations  (1822).    Macpherson  declared 
the  poems  to  be  translations  from  Gaelic  odes  of  the 
bard  Ossian,  which  had  been  preserved,  partly  by  oral 
tradition,  and  were  partly  found  in  manuscripts.  The 
titles  are  taken  from  the  name  of  the  hero  whose  deeds 
they  celebrate,  or  from  that  of  the  place  where  the 
events  occur.    Their  genuineness  was  called  in 
question  by  the  reviewers  on  their  first  appearance, 
by  Johns. .ii  (1775).  Shaw  (1761),  Waller,  and  more 
particularly  by  Laing,  in  his  History  of  Scotland, and 
in  a  separate  dissertation  on  the  subject.    The  other 
side  of  the  question  was  taken  by  Blair,  Sinclair, 
Home,  Arthur,  Young,  &c,  who  proved  that  origi- 
nal* of  Macpherson 's  English  translations  were  to  be 
found  in  the  Highlands,  and  were  attributed  to 
Ossian  j  but  there  was  nothing  to  show  whether  it 
was  Uie  tame  Ossian  who  flourished  in  the 


century.  The  principal  arguments  arstnst  their 
genuineness  were  derived  from  the  state  of  manners 
described  in  them  being  inconsistent  with  the  wild 
and  barbarous  condition  of  the  country ;  the  impossi- 
bility of  their  having  been  preserved  for  fourteen 
centuries  by  oral  communication  only,  and  of  their 
being  intelligible,  If  preserved,  to  persons  acquainted 
only  with  the  language  of  their  own  times.  Yet  it 
could  not  be  denied  that  the  poems  ascribed  to 
Ossian  contained  no  allusions  to  Christianity,  and 
described  a  mode  of  life  natural  to  the  Highlanders  ; 
that  they  were  entirely  different  from  the  old  English 
and  Scotch  ballads  ;  and  that  it  was  difficult  to  sup- 
pose that  Macpherson  could  have  composed  so  much 
poetry  in  so  short  a  lime,  and  still  more  Improbable 
that  he  could  have  composed  it  in  Gaelic,  a  language 
with  which  he  was  not  very  familiar.  (He  actually 
published  in  Gaelic  the  seventh  song  of  Temora.) 
It  was  also  suggested  that  had  he  been  the  real  author , 
he  would  not  have  been  ready  to  transfer  the  liouour 
to  another,  and  that  their  long  preservation  might 
be  accounted  for  by  the  attachment  of  the  High  land- 
ers to  their  heroic  period,  and  by  the  existence  of 
bardic  schools  among  litem.  In  1797,  tlte  HightaiKl 
society  of  Edinburgh  appointed  a  committee  to  ex- 
amine the  subject,  the  Report  of  which,  by  Mac- 
kenzie was  published  in  1805.  In  this  it  appeared 
that  traditions  of  the  Ossianic  heroe*  had  been  pre- 
served in  Ireland,  and  that  several  manuscripts  exist 
ed  containing  ancient  ballads.  These  traditions  and 
ballads,  which  had  formed  the  subjects  of  Uie  bardic 
songs  as  late  as  the  first  part  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, formed,  according  to  the  Report,  the  ground- 
work of  Macpherson s  Ossianic  poems;  he  had  trans- 
lated them  freely,  connected  them  arbitrarily,  and 
made  such  changes,  additions,  and  improvements  as 
he  had  thought  proper.  The  longer  epic  poems, 
Fingal  and  Temora,  were  by  no  means  tn  be  con- 
ceived to  have  existed  in  their  present  form ;  the 
epic  dress  is  altogether  foreign  from  the  original*, 
which  were  short  poetical  descriptions.  The  general 
subject  of  this  whole  series  of  ballads  is  the  deliver- 
ance of  Erin  from  the  haughty  Swaran,  kmc  of  Loch- 
lin,  by  Fingal.  Whatever  was  the  origin  of  the 
poems,  they  were  admired  by  all  the  nations  of 
Europe,  and  translated  into  all  the  European  lan- 
guages. In  1807,  the  Highland  society  published 
the  Gaelic  originals  of  fourteen  Ossianic  poems,  with 
a  literal  Latin  translation  by  Macfarlane  nana 
Oirien  ;  new  ed.  Edinburgh,  1818,  3  vols).  "  The 
last  incident  in  their  story,"  says  Mackintosh,  **  la 
perhaps  the  must  remarkable.  In  an  Italian  version 
(by  Cesarotti),  which  softened  their  defects,  and  ren- 
dered their  characteristic  qualities  faint,  they  formed 
almost  the  whole  poetical  library  of  Napoleon,  a 
man  who  must  be  owned  to  be,  by  the  transcendent 
vigour  of  his  powers,  entitled  to  a  place  in  the  first 
class  of  human  minds.  No  other  imposture  in  literary 
history  approaches  them  in  the  splendour  of  their 
course." — The  subjects  of  the  Ossianic  poems  are 
partly  narrative  and  partly  lyric— heroic  deeds  of 
war,  vivid  pictures  of  Highland  nature,  the  praise 
of  better  times  past,  complaints  of  wounded  feeling, 
&c  Their  form  is  quite  peculiar  ;  the  language  con- 
cise and  abrupt;  in  the  original  it  is  metrical  They 
please  by  their  successful  delineation  of  the  passions, 
picturesque  expressions,  bold,  but  lovely  images  and 
comparisons,  their  deep  pathos,  their  tenderness  and 
melancholy  tone.  On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been 
objected  to  them,  that  they  are  defective  in  the  dis- 
crimination of  character,  and  in  variety  of  imagery. 

OSSL'NNA,  now  Panao  yTsixm  Giaow.duke  of, 
celebrated  for  his  government  of  Naples  and  Sicily, 
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Italy.  At  the  age  of  ten,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and 
was  educated  at  Salamanca.  His  satirical  wit  made 
him  many  enemies  at  the  court  of  Philip  II.,  and  he 
was  banished  from  the  capital  on  account  of  a  dis- 
respectful answer  to  Uie  king.  After  the  death  of 
Philip,  he  returned,  attached  himself  to  Uie  duke  of 
Lerma,  Uie  favourite  minister  of  Philip  HI.,  and 
took  Uie  tiUe  of  duke  of  Ottunna.  The  courtiers, 
however,  again  found  means  to  procure  his  banish- 
ment, and  he  served  six  campaigns  in  Flanders.  In 
this  interval  he  visited  England  and  France,  and 
was  received  with  many  marks  of  favour  by  Henry 
IV.  and  James  I.,  the  former  of  whom  was  delighted 
by  his  wit,  and  Uie  latter  wiUi  his  learned  conversa- 
tion in  I^tin.    In  1607,  Uie  duke  of  Lerma  procured 

Eermission  for  him  to  return,  and  Ossunua  exercised 
is  Influence  in  effecting  the  acknowledgment  of  Uie 
independence  of  the  United  Netherlands  by  Uie  treaty 
of  lUOO.  His  opposition  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
Moors  (q.  v.)  from  Spain,  exposed  him  to  Uie  perse- 
cutions of  the  Inquisition,  which,  however,  was 
unable  to  fix  any  charge  upon  hint.  The  vice- 
royalty  of  Sicily  was  soon  afler  conferred  on  him. 
and  he  remained  there  till  1615.  The  restoration  of 
public  security,  the  repression  of  Uie  violence*  of  Uie 
nobles,  the  encouragement  of  commerce  and  agri- 
culture, and  the  deliverance  of  the  coasts  from  Uie 
ravages  of  the  Turks,  prove  the  vigour  and  wisdom 
of  his  administration.  In  1616,  he  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Naples.  He  resisted  wiUi  success  Uie 
claims  of  Venice  to  Uie  exclusive  navigation  of  Uie 
.Adriatic.  Philip,  at  Uie  instigation  of  Uie  papal 
nuncio,  having  formed  the  design  of  introducing  the 
inquisition  into  Nnples,  Ossunua  refused  to  obey  his 
orders  to  this  effect,  and  his  enemies  were  busy  in 
their  efforts  to  bring  him  into  disgrace  wiUi  the 
O 'iirt.  To  avoid  the  storm  which  now  Uireatened 
him,  tie  married  his  daughter  to  the  son  Of  Lerma. 
His  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  Uie  Inquisition 
had,  however,  excited  the  animosity  of  Uie  clergy, 
who  were  very  powerful  in  Naples ;  and,  as  he 
foresaw  that  the  intrigues  of  the  court  would  sooner 
or  later  strip  him  of  his  power,  he  formed  the  bold 
plan  of  raising  himself  to  the  sovereignty  of  the 
ri.untry.  In  prosecution  of  this  design. lie  sounded 
the  dispositions  of  Savoy.  Venice,  ami  France,  in 
1817,  and  formed  connexions  with  Holland  and  the 
Porte.  (See  Dnru's  Histoir,  de  I'enite.)  A  part  of 
hb  plan  became  known  •  a  capuchin  denounced  the 
viceroy  in  Madrid,  and  he  was  recalled  in  1619,  but 
returned  in  a  sort  of  triumph.  On  the  accession  of 
Philip  IV.,  however,  he  was  arrested,  and  pro- 
ceedings were  commenced  against  him.  They  < on- 
tinued  Uir**  years,  but  nothing  was  proved  against 
him  ;  and  he  died  in  Uie  castle  of  Aluieda,  In  1624, 
full  of  witty  sallies  to  the  lasL  See  Leti's  Lift  of 
the  Duke  of  Ottunna  (Paris,  1700). 

OST,  Uie  German  for  eatt,  appearing,  of  course, 
in  a  number  of  geographical  names. 

OSTADE,  ApaMN  van.  a  painter  of  Uie  Flemish 
school,  was  born  at  Lubeck,  in  1610,  and  studied 
under  Francis  Hals.  His  pictures  are  characterized 
by  an  exact  imitation  of  nature,  and  liis  admirable 
representations  of  subjects,  which  in  other  hands 
would  only  have  been  disgusting.  They  usually 
consist  of  Uie  interiors  of  alehouses  or  kitchens, 
with  Dutch  peasants  smoking,  quarrelling,  or 
drinking ;  but  he  throws  such  expression  into  the 
heads  of  his  characters,  Uiat  their  vulgarity  is  lost 
in  our  admiration  of  their  truth  and  animation.  His 
colouring  is  rich  and  clear,  his  touch  spirited  and 
free,  and  all  his  works  are  highly  finished.  On  Uie 
approach  of  the  French  troops,  in  1662,  to  Haarlem, 
Ostade  (old  all  his  pictures  and  effects,  in  order  to 
to  Lubeck;  bui  at  Amsterdam  he  was  pre- 


vailed upon  to  remain, and  he  practised  his  profession 

with  great  reputation  until  his  death,  In  1685. 

Isaac  van  Ostade,  bis  brother  and  scholar,  was 
born  at  Lubeck,  about  1612.  His  earliest  pictures, 
which  he  painted  In  imitation  of  his  brother,  were 
preatly  inferior :  but  he  afterwards  adopted  a 
style  of  his  own,  in  which  he  was  successful ;  and 
he  was  often  solicited  by  contemporary  landscape 
iminters  to  add  his  figures  to  their  pieces.  He  died 
young. 

<  IS  I  KM) ;  :i  fortified  and  well  btillt  place  ill  the 
Belgic  province  of  West  Flanders,  with  10,500 
inhabitants,  and  a  harbour  oh  the  North  sea,  into 
which  Uie  largest  ships  can  enter  only  at  flood  tide  • 
Int.  51 J  13'  N,;  ion.  2°  55'  E  ;  sixty-six  miles  west 
of  Brussels.  It  communicates  by  canals  with  Bruges 
and  Ghent  on  the  east,  and  with  Nieuport  on  the 
west.  Regular  post-office  packets  convey  Uie  mall 
twice  a  week  from  Dover  to  Osteiid,  and  from 
Ostend  to  Dover.  Ostend  is  celebrated  In  history 
for  the  siege  (1601—1604)  which  Itsustalned  against 
the  whole  Spanish  power  for  three  years.  It  finally 
capitulated  on  honourable  terms.  See  Xetherlandt, 
and  Belgium. 

OS TtOLITK  (from  Uie  Greek) ;  a  petrifaction  of 
a  bone.    See  Veotugy.  and  Organic  Remain*. 
OSTEOLOGY.    See  Anatomy,  and  Bohet. 
OSTIA  ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  whence 
Rome  received  her  supplies  of  all  commodities  by 
sea,  celebrated  In  Uie  poem  of  Virgil,  and  the 
traditions  which  represent  .Eneas  as  having  landed 
there.    Sixtus  IV.  and  Julius  It.  surrounded  it  with 
fortificaUons.   It  has  also  a  bishop's  palace,  with  a 
church,    During  summer,  on  account  of  Uie  malaria, 
it  has  but  ten  inhabitants,  and  in  winter  not  above 
a  hundred.    The  ancient  Ostia,  now  only  known  by 
its  ruins,  is  near  the  modern.    Formerly,  when  it 
had  30,000  inhabitants,  it  formed  a  semicircle  round 
the  river,  which  makes  a  liend  there.    OsUa  was 
never  a  seaport,  but  an  unfortified  anchorage 
ground.  In  which,  from  Uie  time  of  Anctts  Martins 
to  the  latest  period  of  Uie  republic,  the  Roman  fleet 
lay  moored.    This  made  it  possible  for  pirates  to 
pillage  the  fleet  in  the  midst  of  Ostia,  which  Cicero, 
in  his  speech  for  Uie  Manllian  law,  so  bitterly  con- 
demns.   At  a  later  period,  Uiis  anchorage  became 
so  obstructed,  Uiat,  even  in  the  time  of  Strabo,  only 
light  vessels  could  go  up  the  stream.    Just  before 
Ostia  Uie  Tiber  divides  into  two  branches;  the  right 
branch,  on  account  of  its  straighier  direcUon,  appears 
to  fill  up  less.    Claudius  anilTrajan  therefore  built 
a  port  on  the  right  arm  of  the  Tiber,  to  supply  Uie 
city  more  safely :  Uiis  is  now  called  Porto,  and  its 
prosperity  caused  the  decline  of  Uie  once  important 
Ostia.    As  early  as  A.  I).  420,  Rutilius  Numauti- 
anus  describes  Ostia  as  inaccessible,  and  Procopius 
(De  Bello  Uoth.  1st  vol  ,  p.  26)  speaks  of  it  as  in 
his  Ume  (Uie  middle  of  Uie  sixth  century)  entirely 
destroyed.   With  its  decay  It  Is  probable  Uie  malaria 
increased ;  and  the  neighbouring  salt-works,  founded 
by  Ancus  Martins,  and  now  scarcely  discoverable, 
aqueducts,  as  also  an  adjoining  marsh,  were  also 
pernicious.    The  Invasion  of  Uie  Saracens,  who  dis- 
turbed the  peace  of  Uie  few  remaining  inhabitants, 
caused  Uie  fortifyine  of  the  present  OsUa,    A  cele- 
brated picture,  by  Raphael,  commemorates  the  naval 
battle  between  the  Neapolitans  and  the  Saracens. 

OSTRACION  is  Uie  name  adopted  by  Linnsus 
for  a  genus  of  fish,  which  appear  as  if  they  were 
invested  in  a  coat  of  mail ;  for,  instead  of  scales. 
Uiey  have  regular  bony  compartments,  forming  a  kind 
of  cuirass  that  covers  Uie  body  and  head,  so  tlutl  all 
Uie  movable  parts  are  the  tail,  Uie  fins,  the  mouth, 
and  a  small  projection  at  Uie  gills.  The  greatest 
number  of  their  vertebrae  are  likewise  inflexible. 
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Their  jaws  are  each  armed  with  ten  or  a  dozen  coni- 
cal teeth.  They  have  but  little  flesh,  but  their  liver 
is  large,  and  furnishes  a  great  quantity  of  oil.  This 
£cnus  is  not  well  understood  by  naturalists,  and  re- 
quires close  study ;  all  the  species  of  it  are  inhabi- 
tants of  warm  countries  and  differ  exceedingly  in 
form  mid  sise.  Most  of  them  are  armed  with  spines. 

OS  1  RACISM  ;  a  judgment  of  the  assembly  of  the 
people  in  Athens,  which  checked  the  influence  of 
powerful  citisens  by  an  exile  of  ten  years.  If  any 
person  was  regarded  as  obnoxious,  every  cititen  who 
was  of  this  opinion  wrote  Uie  name  of  the  person  to 
be  banikhed  ou  a  shell  (irr{«*#>),  which  he  deposited 
in  the  place  appointed  in  the  forum.  This  place 
was  enclosed  by  wooden  balustrades,  and  had  ten 
gates,  at  which  the  ten  tribes  of  Athens  entered  at 
the  assemblies  of  Uie  people.  The  archons  counted 
the  shells  deposited  by  the  citisens,  and  if  at  least 
6000  were  in  favour  of  Uie.  banishment  of  Uie  accused, 
the  banishment  took  effect ;  oUierwise,  he  was  ac- 
quitted. Persons  were  exiled  by  Uie  ostracism  for 
ten  years,  and,  after  Uie  expiration  of  Uiis  period, 
the  exiled  cititen  was  at  1  iberty  to  return  to  his  country, 
and  take  possession  of  his  wealth,  and  all  his  civil 
privileges.  To  this  sentence  no  disgrace  was  attached ; 
tor  it  was  never  inflicted  upon  criminals,  but  only  upon 
those  who  had  excited  the  jealousy  or  suspicion  of 
their  fellow-citisens,  by  the  influence  which  they  had 
gained  by  peculiar  merit,  wealth,  or  other  causes. 
Aristotle  and  Plutarch  called  Uie  ostracism  Uie  medi- 
cine of  the  state.  Still  it  was  often  used  by  bad  and 
envious  men  to  accomplish  their  unlawful  designs, 
and  to  destroy  the  influence  of  patriotic  citiiens. 

OSTRICH  {struthio).  No  bird  is,  perhaps,  more 
celebrated  Uian  the  ostrich,  not  only  from  Uie  beauty 
and  value  of  its  plumage,  but  also  from  its  great  sise 
and  peculiar  habits.  It  is  generically  distinguished 
by  its  straight  and  depressed  bill,  and  Uie  shortness 
of  its  wings,  which  are  unfitted  for  flight.  The  Afri- 
can or  true  ostrich  (S.  camelus)  is  from  seven  to  nine 
feet  high  from  Uie  top  of  its  head  to  the  ground  ; 
most  of  this,  however,  is  made  up  by  the  great  lengUi 
of  its  neck.  Its  head  is  small,  and  both  it  and  the 
neck  are  destitute  of  feathers,  having  only  a  few 
scattered  hairs.  The  leathers  on  the  body  are 
blackish;  those  of  Uie  wings  and  tail  are  white, 
sometimes  marked  with  hlack.  The  wings  are  fur- 
nished with  spurs.  The  thighs  are  naked,  and  Uie 
legs  hard  and  scaly.  The  ostrich  inhabits  Uie  burning 
and  sandy  deserts  of  Africa  in  large  flocks.  This  bird 
appears  to  have  been  known  from  the  earliest  ages  : 
it  is  constantly  alluded  to  in  Uie  Old  Testament,  and 
wa»  one  of  Uie  forbidden  articles  of  food  to  the  Jews. 
Fashion  has  set  too  high  a  value  mi  the  feathers  of* 
the  ostrich  to  admit  o?  his  remaining  undisturbed, 
even  in  Uie  desolate  regions  which  he  inhabits.  An- 
cienUy,  also,  it  appears  that  this  bird  was  sought  for 
to  grace  Uie  table  of  Uie  epicure  ;  thus  that  prince  of 
gourmands,  Heliogabalus,  caused  Uie  brains  of  600 
of  them  to  be  served  up  at  one  meal.  The  hunting 
of  Uie  ostrich  is  exceedingly  laborious,  as  he  is  far 
swifter  than  the  fleetest  horse.  The  mode  adopted 
by  Uie  Arabians  and  Moors  is  to  pursue  Uie  bird  as 
long  as  possible,  when  Uie  chase  is  taken  up  by  ano- 
ther on  a  fresh  horse,  till  Uie  bird  is  worn  down. 
This  is  the  more  readily  done,  as  Uie  ostrich,  instead 
of  pursuing  a  straight  course,  runs  in  a  circuitous 
direction.  It  is  also  said  Uiat  they  8 re  taken  by  a 
hunter  covering  himself  with  one  of  their  skins,  and 
then  approaching  Uiem  sufficiently  near  to  surprise 
them.  They  are  tamed,  and  are  bred  in  some  parts 
of  Africa.  The  female  lays  from  ten  to  twelve  eggs 
in  a  hole  in  Uie  sand ;  and,  although  she  does  not  in- 
cubate them  continually,  no  bird  has  a  stronger  affec- 
tion for  its  offspring,  or  watches  its  nest  with  more 


assiduity.   Contrary  to  Uie  general  opinion,  she  al- 
ways broods  over  her  eggs  nt  night,  only  leaving 
them  during  Uie  hottest  part  of  Uie  day.    If  the  eggs 
be  touchedby  any  one  during  the  alwence  of  the 
birds,  they  immediately  discover  it.  on  their  return, 
by  Uie  smell,  and  not  only  desist  from  laying  any 
more  in  that  place,  but  likewise  destroy  all  that  may 
have  been  deposited.    Barrow  slates  that  in  Uie  in- 
terior of  Uie  eggs  Uiere  are  frequenUy  found  small, 
oval-shaped  pebbles,  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  ex- 
ceedingly hard.     'I  he  eggs  are  said  to  be  a  great 
delicacy,  and  prepared  for  Uie  table  in  various  ways. 
The  ostrich,  in  a  tame  state,  swallows,  with  Uie 
greatest  voracity,  rags,  leather,  iron,  or  stone.  Doc- 
tor SI ww  says,  "  I  saw  one  at  Oran  that  s«  allowed, 
without  any  seeming  uneasiness  or  inconvenience., 
several  leaden  bullets,  as  they  were  thrown  upon  the 
floor,  scorching  hot  from  the  mould." 

The  American  ostrich  (S.  rhea)  is  very  closely 
allied  to  the  preceding,  and  may  be  considered  its 
representative  in  Uie  western  continent.  This  bird 
inhabits  various  parts  of  South  America  to  Uie  south- 
ward of  the  equator,  but  is  principally  found  on  the 
great  plains  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  adjoining 
states.  It  is  not  as  large  as  Uie  African  ostrich,  and 
is  of  a  uniform  gray  colour,  except  on  Uie  back, 
which  has  a  brown  Unt.  The  back  and  rump  r.re 
furnished  with ,  long  feathers,  which  are  not  as  rich 
and  full  as  Uiose  oft the  true  ostrich,  and  are  but  little 
esteemed  as  articles  of  dress  or  ornament,  being 
principally  used  for  brushes  for  driving  away  flies,  or 
cleaning  articles  from  dust.  This  bird  possesses  the 
same  remarkable  speed  as  the  former  species,  and  its 
running  is  accompanied  wiUi  a  singular  motion  of  its 
wings.  It  raises  one,  which  it  holds  for  some  time 
stretched  out,  then  depresses  it,  and  erects  the  oUht. 
It  is  taken  by  chasing  it  on  horseback,  and  catching 
it  with  Uie  lasso,  or  by  means  of  balls  connected  by  a 
strip  of  lude,  and  thrown  in  such  a  way  as  to  entangle 
its  legs.  It  discovers  Uie  same  indiscriminate  vora- 
city as  Uie  ostrich,  aud  the  sise  of  the  articles  it  can 
swallow  is  astonishing :  one  Uiat  was  in  Philadelphia 
a  few  years  ago  could  swallow  a  whole  onion,  Uie 
diameter  of  which  was  apparenUy  larger  than  Uiat  of 
its  own  neck.  The  distension  produced  by  Uiis  root, 
as  it  descended  to  Uie  stomach,  could  be  readily 
traced.  The  natural  food  of  Uiis  bird  is  fruit,  grain, 
and,  in  fact,  most  vegetable  substances.  The  indi- 
vidual just  alluded  to  fed  eagerly  on  grass  or  clover. 

OSTROG  ;  an  affix  of  several  Russian  geographi- 
cal names,  signifying  strong. 

OSTROGOTHS.    See  Goths. 

OSTROLENKA  ;  a  village  in  Poland,  thirty-one 
leagues  norUueast  from  PIock,  with  1850  inliabitants. 
This  place  is  celebrated  for  a  battle  between  the 
French  and  Uie  Russians,  February  25,  1806,  ami  a 
battle  between  the  Poles,  under  general  Skrsynecki, 
and  the  Russians,  under  marshal  Diebitsch,  May 
26,  1831.  This  engagement  was  very  sanguinary, 
and  Uie  Poles  were  at  TengUi  obliged  to  retreat. 

OSTROV  ( Russian)  signifies  island;  for  iustance, 
Lissie-Ostrora  (Fox  Islands). 

OSTRYA.    See  Iron  /food. 

OSWEGATCII1E ;  a  township  of  St  Lawrence 
county.  New  York,  on  Uie  St  Lawrence  river.  Tlie 
principal  village  is  Uie  post-borough  Ogdemburgh. 
which  stands  on  Uie  St  Lawrence,  directly  north  of 
the  mouth  of  Oswegatchie  river.  It  is  the  capi- 
tal of  Uie  county,  and  contains  the  county  buildings. 
It  is  also  a  port  of  entry  and  delivery,  and  has  a 
custom-house.  Ogdensburgh  has  considerable  com- 
merce and  manufactures.  Its  distance  from  Albany 
is  SfOW  miles ;  and  it  stands  opposite  Pit  scot  and  Fort 
Wellington,  in  Canada.  Population  of  Osw  egatchie, 
3934. 
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OSYMANDYAS  ;  one  of  the  Pharaohs  of  ancient 
Egypt,  who  nourished  about  1500  years  B.  C.  He 
erected  the  £  it  antic  works  of  '1  lve)>cs,  built  the 
Memuottium  in  Uie  city  of  Uie  hundred  gates,  and, 
Bccurduig  to  Diodorus,  inscribed  ou  his  colossus,  "  I 
an  Osytaandyaa,  king  of  kings :  if  any  man  will 
know  my  greatness  and  my  resting-place,  let  him 
destroy  one  of  my  works."  Heereu  (Historical 
Works,  xiv.  241  seq.,  and  317  seq.)  conjectures 
that  Osymandyas  was  a  name  of  the  great  K  am  ears, 
or  Sesostris,  as  all  the  works  of  art  in  the  Memnon- 
ium  relate  to  traditions  of  Uk  exploits  of  this  great 
sovereign.  (Sea  Memnon.)  According  to  some 
writers,  Osyniandyas  belonged  to  the  fifteenth  dy- 
nasty, and  bred  about  2300  years  U.  C.  According 
to  the  explanation  by  the  Cav.  St  Quentin,  member 
of  tlie  Turin  academy,  of  the  hieroglyphics  on  the 
pedestal  of  a  colossus  made  of  hard  red  sand-stone, 
which  is  in  the  museum  of  Egyptian  antiquities  at 
Turin  (taken  by  DrovetU,  in  1818,  from  the  ruins 
of  the  ancient  temple  of  Carnac),  that  statue,  the 
largest,  and  perhaps,  also,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
wIir-Ji  have  been  brought  uninjured  from  the  banks 
of  the  Nile  to  the  continent  of  Europe,  is  the  statue 
of  king  Osymandyas. 

OT  A  H  EITE.   See  Society  1  glands. 

OTFRID,or  OTFRIED  ;  the  auUior  of  one  of  the 
earliest  specimen*  of  composition  in  the  German 
language.  He  was  a  native  of  Suabia,  and  lived  in 
Uie  middle  of  the  ninth  century.  After  having  be- 
come a  monk  of  the  abbey  of  Weisseuhurg,  in  Alsace, 
he  studied  under  Rabanus  Maurus,  abbot  of  Fukia. 
He  Uien  returned  to  his  monastery,  where  he  opened 
a  school  of  literature,  and  wrote  a  variety  of  works 
in  prose  and  verse.  The  most  important  of  these  is 
a  rhymed  version,  or  paraphrase,  of  the  gospels,  in 
oJd  High  German,  still  extant,  in  which  there  are 
some  passages  of  lyrical  poetry.  Schers  published  it, 
with  a  Latin  translation,  in  his  edition  of  Schiller's 
Thesaurus  Jntiquitatum  Teuton  tea  rum. 

OTHMAN.    See  Caliph. 

OTHO,  Mabcub  SAtvirs,  successor  of  the  em- 
peror  Gal  ha.  was  descended  from  a  consular  family, 
and  | mssed  his  youth  in  luxury  and  debauch,  being 
Uie  confidant  of  Nero.  This  emperor  appointed  him 
proconsul  in  Lusitauia,  that  he  might  remove  au  ob- 
stacle to  the  gratification  of  his  passion  for  Popptea 
Sobina,  the  wife  of  Otho,  to  whose  beauty  her  hus- 
band himself  had  first  called  his  attention.  Otho 
held  his  place  with  honour  for  ten  years.  He  was 
the  first  to  declare  fur  Gniki,  when  lie  rebelled  against 
Nero,  and  accompanied  him  to  Rome,  where  he  was 
ma.ie  consul  immediately  after  Gallia  ascended  the 
throne,  A.  D.  67.  As  Gallia  did  not  adopt  him  for 
ht»  successor,  and  as  he  was  greaUy  distressed,  hav- 
ing squandered  away  all  his  fortune,  he  determined 
to  efieot  Uie  fall  of  Uie  emperor.  He  succeeded, 
with  the  assistance  of  Uie  pretorian  bunds  and  Uie 
other  troops.  Galba  was  murdered,  and  Otho  pro- 
claimed emperor.  But  Uie  legions  in  Germany  pro- 
claimed Vhellius.  In  vain  did  Otho  offer  immense 
sum-  to  gain  them  to  his  side.  Yitellius  refused  Uie 
offer  to  reign  as  j«>int  emperor,  and  led  his  army  over 
tlie  A  Ips.  Otho,  for  whom  most  of  Uie  provinces  had 
declared,  sent  against  these  veteran  troops  an  army 
of  iiewly-levied  soldiers,  but  commanded  by  able 
generals,  who  defeated,  in  three  battles,  Uie  divided 
array  of  Yitellius.  Elated  by  his  success,  and  be- 
coming imprudent,  Otho  determined  on  a  decisive 
be  Uie.  against  the  now  united  troops  of  his  adversary, 
and  was  beaten.  L'pou  receiving  information  of  his 
misfortune,  he  resolved,  by  a  voluntary  death,  to  end 
Uie  civil  war,  and  pierced  himself  with  his  dacger, 
after  reigning  thrpe  months  and  three  days.  Not- 
withstanding his  luxurious  habits,  he  had  given  proofs 
v. 


of  a  daring  and  resolute  spirit,  so  as  to  bo  deemed 
worthy  of  a  better  fate. 

OTHO  I. ,  emperor  of  Germany,  son  of  Henry  I., 
was  born  ia  912.    His  haughtiness  and  selfish  spirit 
excited  Uie  enmity  of  his  brothers,  and  even  lua 
mother  was  so  much  disgusted  at  them,  as  to  employ 
all  her  influence  against  him  in  fuvour  of  her  secoud 
son,  Henry.  Otho's  firmness,  however,  prevailed,  and 
he  was  crowned  king  of  Germany,  at  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
io  M6.    Wpuceslaus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  the 
duchy  of  Bohemia,  having  been  murdered  by  his 
broUier,  Uie  latter,  on  Otho  a  refusal  to  acknowledge 
his  claim  to  Uie  succession,  determined  to  make 
Bohemia  independent  of  Germany,  and  was  not  re- 
duced until  1)50,  after  a  fourteen  years'  war.  OUio 
also  brought  to  a  successful  issue  tlie  Struggles  with 
Uie  dukes  of  Bavaria  and  Franconia,  and  invested  his 
son  Ludolf  (949)  with  Uie  duchy  of  Suabia,  and  his 
broUier  Henry  with  Uiatof  Bavaria.    Conrad,  count 
of  Worms,  married  Otho's  daughter,  and  received 
Lorraine.    Otho  likewise  gained  reputaUon  in  his 
dealings  with  foreign  states.   The  Danes,  who  had 
invaded  Germany,  were  driven  back  beyond  the  Ei- 
der, the  Danish  king  was  obliged  to  embrace  Chris- 
tianity, and  acknowledge  himself  a  vassal  of  Uie 
empire.    Louis  (Outremer)  called  in  his  aid  against 
the  great  vassals  under  Uie  powerful  Hugh  Uie  Great. 
OUio  reduced  Uie  rebels  to  terms,  and  confirmed  Uie 
uuUiority  of  Uie  king.    The  Italians  next  required 
his  assistance  to  deliver  Utein  from  the  oppressions 
of  Berengarius  H.    OUio  defeated  the  usurper,  mar- 
ried Uie  widow  of  Uie  last  king,  and  was  crowned 
king  of  Lombardy,  at  Pavia,  in  951.   This  marriage 
not  only  engaged  him  in  ambitious  attempts  for  Uie 
possession  of  Italy,  but  attracted  many  foreigners  to 
liis  court,  and  iuvolved  him  in  family  dissensions. 
His  son  Ludolf,  and  his  son-in-law  Conrad,  duke  of 
Lorraine,  revolted,  but  were  worsted,  and  deprived 
of  their  duchies,  in  954,  which  were  placed  under 
Bruno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  brother  of  OUio. 
Hardly  were  these  transactions  completed,  when  Uie 
Hungarians  broke  into  Germany,  but  were  defeated 
by  OUio  on  Uie  Lechfeld,  near  Augsburg  (August  10, 
955),  with  such  slaughter,  that  they  never  ventured 
to  renew  their  invasions.    OUio  next  turned  his 
arms  against  Berengarius,  who  had  revolted.  He 
was  crowned  king  of  Italy  by  the  archbishop  of 
Milan  (961),  and,  soon  after  (962),  emperor,  by  tlie 
pope  Jolm  XII.    The  pope  took  the  oath  of  allegi- 
ance to  him,  and  Uie  clergy  promised  that,  for  Uie 
future,  the  choice  of  pope  should  always  be  made  in 
Uie  presence  of  an  imperial  commissioner.  John  soon 
repented  of  having  given  himself  a  master,  and  flew 
to  arms  while  Uie  emperor  was  yet  in  Pavia.  The 
latter  hastened  to  Rome,  deposed  that  pontiff,  and 
placed  Leo  VIII.  in  the  papal  chair.  No  sooner  was 
Otho  returned  to  Germany,  than  the  Romans  restored 
John,  and  reversed  the  measures  of  Uie  emperor,  who 
■gain  appeared  in  Rome,  and  punished  his  enemies. 
The  Bysantine  court  refused  to  acknowledge  Otho's 
claim  to  the  imperial  dignity ;  but  he  defeated  Uie 
Greek  forces  in  Lower  Italy,  and  Uie  Eastern  em- 
peror, John  Zimisces,  gave  Uie  Greek  princess  Theo- 
phama  to  his  son  in  marriage.    OUio  died  in  973, 
leaving  Uie  reputaUon  of  great  courage  and  Uie 
strictest  integrity.    The  clergy  in  Germany  were 
indebted  to  him  for  their  elevation,  which  he  en- 
couraged to  counterbalance  Uie  power  of  Uie  tem- 
poral vassals. 

OTHO  II.,  youngest  son  of  OUio  I.  and  Uie  fair 
Adelaide,  was  born  in  955.  His  eider  brothers  had 
ail  died  before  their  fattier,  who  caused  him  to  be 
crowned  king  of  Rome— Uie  first  instance  of  Uie 
kind  in  German  history.  He  inherited  from  his 
father  a  hasty  and  unsteady  temper,  which,  while  it 
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led  him  to  form  great  projects,  also  pushed  him  for. 
ward  too  impntiently  to  their  execution.  Adelaide 
at  first  held  the  reins  of  government.  Otho,  dis- 
gusted nt  his  state  of  dependence,  left  the  court,  and 
a  civil  war  broke  out,  at  the  head  of  which  was  his 
cousin  Henry,  the  young  duke  of  Bavaria.  Otho 
completely  humbled  him,  and  granted  the  duchy  to 
his  nephew  Otho  of  Suabia  (978),  who  thus  became 
the  possessor  of  two  great  fiefs.  He  afterwards 
became  involved  in  a  war  with  Lothaire,  king  of 
France,  for  Lorraine.  Lothaire  attacked  him  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  in  978,  and  Otho  was  obliged  to 
retreat,  but,  having  collected  his  forces,  drove  back 
Lothaire,  laid  waste  Champaigne,  and  advanced 
towards  Paris,  the  suburbs  of  which  he  burned.  By 
the  terms  of  the  peace  which  was  concluded  in  980, 
Lorraine  was  left  in  its  former  relations  to  the 
empire.  Otho  next  attempted  to  drive  the  Greeks 
from  Italy  ;  but  they  called  in  the  Saracens  to  their 
aid.  from  Sicily  (981),  and  Otho  suffered  a  total 
defeat  at  Basentello,  in  Calabria.  He  himself 
escaped  only  by  leaping  into  the  sea,  where  he  whs 
picked  up  by  a  Greek  shin  that  was  sailing  by. 
Prom  this  he  afterwards  made  his  escape  by  artifice  ; 
but  he  died  soon  after,  at  Rome,  In  983.  His  son 
Otho  ///.,  who  succeeded  him,  was  born  in  980,  and 
died  in  1002.  With  him  the  male  line  of  the  imperial 
Saxon  house  became  extinct. 

OTIS,  James,  a  distinguished  American  patriot, 
was  born  February  5,  1724 — 5,  at  Great  Marshes, 
in  what  is  now  called  West  Barnstable  (Mass.)  His 
family  was  one  of  the  most  respectable  in  the  colony, 
and  of  English  origin.  In  June,  1739,  he  entered 
Cambridge  college.  The  first  two  years  of  his  col-  J 
legiate  course  are  said  to  have  been  given  more  to 
amusement  than  to  study,  his  natural  disposition 
being  vivacious  and  ardent ;  but  subsequently  he 
was  distinguished  for  his  application  and  proficiency. 
After  finishing  his  course  at  the  university,  he 
devoted  eighteen  montlis  to  the  pursuit  of  various 
branches  of  literature,  and  then  entered  upon  the 
study  of  the  law,  in  1745,  in  the  office  of  MrGridley. 
Under  that  eminent  lawyer  he  employed  his  legal 
novitiate,  and  then  went  to  Plymouth,  where  he  was 
first  admitted  to  the  bar.  The  two  years,  however, 
of  his  residence  in  that  town,  were  more  occupied  in 
study  Uuin  in  practice,  so  that,  when  he  removed  to 
Boston,  in  1750,  he  was  well  qualified  to  assume  a 
high  rank  in  his  profession.  This  lie  quickly  did : 
his  practice  became  vrry  extensive.  On  one  occa- 
sion, he  went,  in  the  middle  of  winter,  to  Halifax,  in 
consequence  of  urgent  solicitation,  to  defend  three 
men  accused  of  piracy,  and  procured  their  acquittal. 
Although  his  professional  engagements  were  so 
numerous,  he  cultivated  his  taste  for  literature,  and, 
in  1760.  published  a  treatise,  entitled  the  Rudi- 
ments of  Latin  Prosody,  with  a  Dissertation  on  Let- 
ters and  the  Principles  of  Harmony,  in  poetic  and 
prosaic  composition,  collected  from  the  best  Writers. 
He  also  composed  a  similar  work  on  Greek  prosody, 
which  remained  in  manuscript,  and  perished  with  all 
his  papers.  It  was  never  printed,  as  he  said,  be- 
cause "  there  were  no  Greek  types  in  the  country, 
or  if  there  were,  no  printer  knew  how  to  set  them." 
In  1755,  he  married  Miss  Ruth  Cunningham,  the 
daughter  of  a  respectable  merchant,  who  brought 
him  a  dowry  at  that  time  considered  very  large. 
Amid  all  the  embarrassments  which  his  affairs  subse- 
quently experienced,  in  consequence  of  his  entire 
devotion  to  the  concerns  of  the  public,  he  sacredly 
preserved  the  fortune  which  he  received  with  his 
wile,  to  whom  it  returned  after  his  death.  The 
public  career  of  Mr  Otis  dates  from  the  period 
when  he  made  his  famous  speech  neainst  the  '*  writs 
ot  assistance,"  for  which  an  application  hud  been 


made,  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  to  the  superior 
court  of  Massachusetts,  in  pursuance  of  an  order  m 
council,  sent  from  England,  to  enable  them  to  carry 
into  effect  the  acts  of  parliament  regulating  the 
trade  of  the  colonies.  When  that  order  arrived, 
Otis  was  advocate-general,  and  was,  consequently, 
requested  to  lend  his  professional  assistance  in  the 
matter;  but,  deeming  the  writs  to  be  illegal  and 
tyrannical,  he  refused,  and  resigned  his  station.  He 
was  then  applied  to,  to  argue  against  the  writs, 
which  he  immediately  undertook  to  do,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr  Tliacher,  and  in  opposition  to  his 
former  preceptor,  Mr  Gridley,  the  attorney-general. 
Of  the  discourse  which  he  pronounced,  president 
Adams  the  elder  says,  "  Otis  was  a  flame  of  fire: 
with  a  promptitude  of  classical  allusions,  a  depth  of 
research,  a  rapid  summary  of  historical  events  and 
dates,  a  profusion  of  legal  authorities,  a  prophetic 
glance  or  his  eyes  into  futurity,  and  a  rapid  torrent 
of  impetuous  eloquence,  he  hurried  away  all  before 
him.  American  independence  was  then  and  there 
born.  Every  man,  of  an  immense  crowded  audience, 
appeared  to  me  to  go  away  as  I  did,  ready  to  lake 
arms  against  writs  of  assistance."  The  court  ad- 
journed for  consideration,  and,  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  the  chief-justice,  Hutchinson,  delivered  the 
opinion  ;  4<  The  court  has  considered  the  subject  of 
writs  of  assistance,  and  can  see  no  foundation  for 
such  a  writ ;  but,  as  the  practice  in  England  is  not 
known,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  continue  the 
question  to  the  next  term,  that,  in  the  mean  time, 
opportunity  may  be  given  to  know  the  result.'* 
When  the  next  term  came,  however,  nothing  was 
said  about  the  writs ;  and  though  it  was  generally 
understood  that  they  were  clandestinely  granted  by 
the  court,  and  that  the  custom-house  officers  had 
them  in  their  pockets,  yet  it  is  said  that  they  were 
never  produced  or  executed.  Otis  had  now  fully 
committed  himself  against  the  designs  of  the  British 
ministry,  and  thenceforward  bent  all  his  energies  to 
maintain  the  freedom  of  his  country.  At  the  nexl 
election  of  members  of  the  legislature,  in  May, 
1761,  he  was  chosen,  almost  unanimously,  a  repre- 
sentative from  Boston,  and  soon  became  the  leader, 
in  the  house,  of  the  popular  party.  For  the  detail 
of  his  course,  during  the  period  in  which  he  was 
a  representative,  we  must  refer  our  readers  to  the 
biography  of  him  by  Mr  Tudor.  In  1765,  Mr  Otis 
was  chosen,  by  the  Massachusetts  legislature,  one  of 
the  members  of  a  committee  appointed  to  meet  tlie 
committees  of  the  legislatures  of  other  colonies  at 
New  York,  in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  tlie 
stamp-act  by  parliament.  They  met  in  convention 
October  19,  in  the  same  year,  and  named  tliree  com- 
mittees to  prepare  addresses  to  the  king,  lords,  anil 
commons.  On  the  last  Mr  Otis  was  placed.  In 
this  convention,  Mr  Otis  made  the  acquaintance  oi 
many  distinguished  men,  from  different  colonies, 
and  subsequently  maintained,  with  several  of  them, 
a  friendship  and  correspondence.  In  May,  I  TUT, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  stamp  act,  Mr  Otis  was 
elected  speaker  of  the  house  of  representatives  ;  but 
he  was  negatived  by  the  governor,  who  entertained 
a  peculiar  animosity  towards  him.  from  his  inde- 
fatigable endeavours  to  defeat  every  plan  of  en- 
croachment. In  the  summer  of  1769,  the  vehement 
temper  of  Mr  Otis  was  so  much  wrought  upon  by 
the  calumnies  which  he  discovered  that  tlie  com- 
missioners of  the  customs  in  Boston  had  transmitted 
to  England  concerning  him,  by  which,  indeed, 
they  sought  to  have  him  tried  for  treason,  that 
he  inserted  an  advertisement  in  the  Boston  Gaxette, 
denouncing  them  in  severe  terms.  The  next  even- 
ing he  happened  to  pro  to  the  British  coffee-house, 
where  one  of  the  commissioners,  a  Mr  Robinson,  was 
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sitting  with  a  number  of  officers  of  the  array,  navy, 
ard  revenue.  As  soon  as  he  entered,  an  altercation 
arose,  which  was  quickly  terminated  by  a  blow  from 
Robinson's  cane.  Otis  immediately  returned  it  with 
a  weapon  of  the  same  kind,  when  the  lights  were 
extinguished,  and  he  was  obliged  to  defend  himself, 
single- handed,  against  nuud»ers.  After  some  time, 
the  combatants  were  separated.  Robinson  retreated 
by  a  back  passage,  and  Otis  was  led  home,  wounded 
and  bleeding.  He  received  a  deep  cut  on  his  head  ; 
and  to  this  nas  Wen  partly  attributed  the  derange- 
ment under  which  he  afterwards  laboured.  Soon  af- 
ter this  transaction,  he  instituted  an  action  against 
Robinson,  and  obtained  an  award  of  .£2000  sterling 
damages,  which,  however,  he  gave  up  on  receiving  a 
written  apology,  in  which  the  defendant  acknow- 
ledged his  fault,  and  begged  his  pardon.  In  1770, 
he  retired  into  the  country  on  account  of  his  health. 
At  the  election  in  1771,  he  was  again  chosen  a  repre- 
sentative ;  but  tins  was  the  last  year  that  he  took  a 
part  in  public  concerns,  except  occasionally  to  ap- 
pear at  a  town-meeting.  He  withdrew  also,  almost 
entirely,  from  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His 
mind  became  seriously  affected,  and  continued  so, 
with  some  lucid  intervals,  until  his  death.  Some- 
times be  was  in  a  frenzied  state  ;  at  others,  he  exhi- 
bited rather  the  eccentricity  of  a  humourist  than 
absolute  derangement.  Tlie  two  last  years  of  his  life 
were  passed  at  Andover.  After  he  had  been  there 
for  some  time,  be  was  supposed  to  be  completely  re- 
stored, and  returned  to  Boston.  He  resumed  his 
professional  engagements,  and  pleaded  a  caa«e  in 
the  court  of  common  plens,  in  which  he  displayed 
considerable  power,  but  less  than  was  his  wont.  The 
interval  of  reason  was  not,  however,  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  he  was  induced  to  go  back  to  Andover. 
Six  weeks  after  his  return,  he  was  killed  by  a  stroke 
of  lightning,  io  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age,  May  *3, 
1783. 

OTTAR  OF  ROSES;  an  aromatic  oil,  obtained 
from  Die  flowers  of  the  rose,  but  in  such  small  quan- 
tities that  half  an  ounce  can  hardly  be  procured 
from  a  hundred  pounds  of  the  petals.  This  oil  is 
solid  and  white  at  the  common  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  but,  on  the  application  of  bent,  becomes 
fluid,  and  assumes  a  yellow  colour.  It  is  brought  in 
considerable  quantities  from  Turkey,  and  is  sold  at 
the  extravagant  price  of  from  three  to  five  pounds 
an  ounce.  That  from  the  East  Indies,  where  it  is 
said  to  be  chiefly  manufactured,  when  genuine,  has 
Wen  sold  at  a  much  more  exorbitant  price.  It  is 
frequently  adulterated  with  nil  of  sandal  wood  ;  but 
the  fraud  is  easily  detected  by  those  who  are  accus- 
tomed to  its  scent,  and  nUo  by  the  fluidity.  The 
tnie  oltar  of  roses  is,  undoubtedly,  the  most  elegant 
perfume  known. 

OTTER  (luira,  Storr).  This  animal  somewhat 
resembles  the  weasel*,  with  which  it  was  classed  by 
Liiuveus,  but  diners  from  them  by  living  almost  con- 
stantly in  the  water,  on  which  it  almost  solely  de- 
pends for  subsistence.  It  is  distinguished  by  having 
eighteen  teeth  in  each  jaw,  of  which  twelve  arc  false 
molars.  The  feet  are  |>;t  I  mated,  and  the  tail  flattened 
honsontally.  They  are  excellent  swimmers,  and  feed 
almost  entirely  oti  fish.  The  common  otter  (L  cum  • 
mvni*  inhabits  all  parts  of  Furope,  dwelling  on  the 
bunks  of  rirers,  in  burrows,  forming  the  entrance  of 
its  hole  under  water,  and  working  upwards,  making 
a  small  orifice  for  the  admission  of  air  in  the  midst 
of  some  thick  bush.  It  is  about  two  feet  in  length 
to  the  insertion  of  the  tail,  which  is  sixteen  inches 
long.  It  is  brown  above  and  whitish  around  the  lips, 
on  the  <>hr>ek«,  and  beneath.  The  otter  can  be  do- 
mesticated, though,  from  its  ferocious  disposition, 
this  is  a  task  of  much  difllculty.    When  properly 


trained,  they  become  very  useful,  one  of  these  ani- 
mals being  able  to  supply  a  large  family  with  fish. 
When  the  otter,  in  its  wild  state,  has  taken  a  lish,  it 
carries  it  on  shore,  ami  devours  the  head  ami  upper 
parts,  rejecting  the  remainder.  It  is  destructive, 
killing  more  than  it  can  eat.  The  female  produces 
four  or  five  young  in  the  spring  of  the  year.  It 
fights  very  obstinately  when  hunted,  often  inflicting 
severe  wounds  on  the  dogs.  Its  flesh  is  m»  fishy  that 
the  Romish  church  permitted  the  use  of  it  on  maigre 
days. 

American  otter  (L.  Rrtmitiensis).  This  species  in. 
habits  the  whole  American  continent,  but  is  rare  in 
the  Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States  ;  in  Canada, 
however,  they  are  very  numerous,  17.MJ0  skins 
liavmg  been  sent  to  England  in  one  year,  by  the 
Hudson's  bay  company.  Its  habits  are  the  same  as 
that  of  the  European  species  ;  both  have  a  habit 
peculiar  to  these  animals:  this  is  sliding,  or  climbing 
to  the  top  of  a  ridge  of  snow  in  winter,  or  a  sloping 
moist  bank  in  summer,  where,  lying  on  the  belly, 
with  the  fore  legs  bent  backwards,  they  give  them- 
selves an  impulse  with  their  hind  legs,  that  enables 
them  to  glide  swiftly  down  the  eminence  This  sport 
they  continue  for  a  long  time  The  American  oiler 
is  about  five  feet  in  length,  including  the  tail,  which 
is  eighteen  inches.  The  colour  of  the  whole  Unly, 
except  the  chin  and  throat,  which  are  a  dusky  while, 
is  a  glossy  brown.  The  fur  is  much  esteemed,  and  is 
very  dense  and  fine.  The  common  mode  of  taking 
them  is  by  sinking  a  steel  trap  near  the  mouth  of 
their  burrow. 

Sea  otter  (L.  lutri*).  This  species  is  much  larger 
than  the  two  last,  being  about  the  site  of  a  large 
inastih*,  and  weighing  from  seventy  to  eighty  pounds. 
Its  colour,  when  in  full  season,  is  perfectly  black;  at 
other  times  of  a  dark  brown.  Hie  fur  is  very  fine, 
and  sells  at  very  high  prices  in  China,  to  w  hich  the 
skins  are  usually  taken  It  is  exclusively  found  be- 
tween the  -tilth  and  GOih  degrees  north  latitude,  on 
the  north-western  coasts  of  North  America,  and  the 
shores  of  Kamtschatka  ami  the  adjoining  islands. 
It  is  always  seen  on  the  coast  or  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  salt  water.  It  feeds  on  almost  all  kinds 
of  fish  and  crustaceous  animals.  It  runs  very  swiftly 
and  swims  with  extreme  celerity,  either  on  its  l>uek, 
skies,  or  sometimes  as  if  upright  in  the  water.  It  is 
caught  by  placing  a  net  among  the  sea-weed,  or  by 
chasing  it  in  boats.  The  flesh  of  the  young  is  said  to 
lie  very  tender,  resembling  lamb  in  flavour.  The 
female  brings  forth  but  one  at  a  birth,  and  is  ex- 
tremely careful  and  sedulous  in  her  attention  toiler 
offspring,  playing  with  it  and  fondling  it  in  various 
ways,  and  never  relinquishing  it  as  long  as  she  ran 
defend  it.  The  young  continues  with  the  dam  till  it 
is  old  enough  to  seek  a  mate,  to  whom  it  continues 
constant. 

OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.  TURKISH  FMPIRE, 
OTTOMAN  or  SI  BIT  Ml'.  PORTE.  The  anest 
countries  of  the  old  world — Thrace.  Greece.  Asia 
Minor.  Colchis,  Armenia,  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  ami 
Kgypt.  together  with  the  islands  of  the  Ar<  iop»  la  go, 
and  spicy  Arabia,  whose  commerce  connec.s  Asia 
and  Africa  with  Furope,  and  unites  the  Fast  with 
the  West — have  been  ruled  for  five  hundred  y<ar*  by 
the  Turks,  or  Ottomans,  n  mixed  people,  composed 
of  Tartars,  robbers,  slaves,  and  kidnapped  (  hi'Miau 
children.  They  are  the  only  barb  rinns  who  have 
reduced  civilized  nations  to  their  yoke  without  ming- 
ling with  them,  without  adopting  their  lantMiauc, 
their  religion,  their  sciences,  tl.eir  arts,  and  their 
manners.    This  nation,  originally  a  horde  of  rob- 

hers,  become  powerful  by   c<»n<|i|isl.  Ii;i\e  t»  l  u  n.  ,i 

stnin»crs  m  the  midst  of  Furoj.e.  ami  for  four  <  <  it 
I  turics  iiavc  profaned  with  Asiatic  dt'spuliMii  ihe  dus- 
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■1c  mil  of  Athens,  Sparta,  Corinth,  and  Thebes,  upon 
which,  2500  years  ago,  was  maintained  the  indepen- 
dency of  Europe,  where  flourished  civil  freedom  and 
the  refinement  of  polished  life.  We  can  here  but 
briefly  relate  how  it  happened  that  a  band  of  rob- 
bers from  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia  should  have 
pitched  their  camps  in  the  country  of  Homer,  of 
Solon,  and  of  Pericles  ;  and  how  this  stronghold  of 
despotism,  erected  by  Asia  in  Europe,  has  yet 
refrained  from  adopting  European  policy. 

It  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century 
that  history  mentions  the  name  of  Turkt.  This 
tribe  of  Scythian  Tartars  was  then  settled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Irtiscb,  at  the  foot  of  the  Altai  moun- 
tains, iu  the  steppes  of  Northern  Asia,  on  the  con- 
fines of  China  and  Persia,  now  inhabited  by  the 
Kirghizes,  Bucharinns,  L'sbecs,  and  Turcomans. 
The;  carried  on  war  with  the  Sassanides  and  Byzan- 
tineen>(>erors,  sometimes  in  alliance  witlfone,  some- 
tiroes  with  the  other.  About  the  middle  of  the 
eighth  century,  the  eastern  territories  of  the  Turks 
became  subject  to  China,  and  the  western  to  Persia, 
which  the  Saracens  had  conquered.  They  now  em- 
braced Mohammedanism,  and  the  caliph  of  Bagdad 
soon  formed  of  them  his  liody-guard.  The«e  mili- 
tary slaves  successively  supplied  to  the  Saracens 
generals,  to  the  caliphs  emirt  at  Omrah  (first  minis- 
ters, like  the  Frank ish  mairet  du  palau),  and  finally 
sovereign  rulers.  Thus  the  Turkish  families  of  the 
Tulunides  and  Akshidides  reigned  in  Palestine, 
8yria,  and  Egypt,  during  the  ninth  and  tenth  centu- 
ries, and  that  of  the  Gasucvides  in  Persia  and  India 
from  tile  end  of  the  tenth  to  the  end  of  the  twelfth 
century.  At  the  smne  time,  a  Turkish  tribe  in 
Turkestan — the  ancient  seat  of  the  Scythian  Massa- 
getae,  now  that  of  the  TarUirs,  upon  the  Jaxartes 
(Sir)  and  Oxus  (Jihon),  between  lake  Aral  and  the 
Caspian — threw  off  the  Chinese  yoke,  and,  under  the 
name  of  Setjooks  (from  their  leader),  subdued,  in  the 
eleventh  century,  all  Western  Asia,  where  the  war- 
like Togrul  Beg,  the  grandson  of  Seljook,  Alp 
Arslan.aud  Malek  Shall  foiuided  a  powerful  empire, 
with  which  tiie  crusaders  contended  for  the  posses- 
sion of  Palestine.  In  1 100,  (his  was  divided  into 
three  parts — Persia,  Media,  Chorasan,  and  the 
country  beyond  the  Oxus — and  there  arose,  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  the  Mongols,  a 
race  differing  entirely  from  the  Tartars,  to  whom  the 
Turks  belong,  in  language  and  in  manners.  In  con- 
nexion with  other  hordes,  they  destroyed  the  power 
of  the  Seljooks  in  Asia  Minor;  and  several  less  power- 
ful Mongol  communities  arose.  But  the  lenders 
(emirs)  of  the  Seljindcs  and  Turcomans,  who  had 
been  driven  from  their  settlements  by  the  Mongols, 
soon  sallied  forth  from  the  valleys  of  mount  Taurus, 
and  divided  Asia  Minor  among  themselves.  One  of 
these  emirs  was  Osman  (i.  e.  lone-breaker),  of  the 
nice  of  the  Ogmian  Turcomans.  Willi  his  horde  of 
some  hundred  Tartar  families  from  the  Caucasus  he 
forced  (12:)0)  the  passes  of  Olympus,  where  about 
800  Turcoman  families  still  remain,  and  pitched  his 
camp  in  the  plain  of  Bithynia,  under  the  protection 
of  the  Seljonk  sultan  of  lconium.  Reinforced  by 
robbers,  runaway  slaves,  and  prisoners,  he  plun- 
dered the  surrounding  country,  anil  took  several 
provinces  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Eastern  empire  of 
tiie  Romans.  After  the  death  of  his  protector,  in  the 
year  1300  (700  of  the  Hegira,)  he  proclaimed  himself 
solum.    He  died  in  13SJ6. 

Thus  a  bold  ami  successful  captain  of  a  hand  of 
robbers,  unobstructed  by  the  weak  and  divided 
Byzantines,  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  the  Suracen, 
Selj<K»k.  mid  Mongol  power  the  empire  of  tlx*  Osman 
or  Ottoman  Turks  in  Asia;  and,  after  him,  the 
courage,  policy,  and  enter  prise  of  eight  great 


princes,  whom  the  dignity  of  caliph  placed  in  pos- 
session of  tiie  standard  of  tiie  prophet,  and  who 
were  animated  by  religious  fanaticism  and  a  passion 
for  military  glory,  raised  it  to  the  rank  of  tiie  first 
military  power  in  Europe  (I30O — 1566.)  The  first 
of  lliem  was  Orchan,  son  of  Osman.  in  tiie  year 
1328,  he  fixed  his  residence  hi  Buna,  capital  uf 
Bithynia,  which  he  had  conquered  short iy  before  his 
father's  death. — Concerning  this  bloody  cradle  of  the 
Ottoman  power,  and  the  monuments  of  Osman  and 
bis  successors  to  Amurath  II.,  which  are  lobe  found 
there,  see  Von  Hammer's  Journey  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Brutta  (Bursa),  and  to  the  Olympus  (Pest, 
1818).  He  organised  a  valiant  infantry,  which  he 
kept  in  constant  pay,  formed,  in  part,  of  Christian 
slaves  brought  up  in  the  Mohammedan  faith  and  the 
practice  of  arms.  He  subdued  all  Asia  Minor  to 
the  Hellespont,  and  took  the  name  of  Paditkah. 
The  gate  of  his  palace,  of  which  the  proud  ruins  are 
still  to  be  seen,  was  called  the  Porte.  He  became 
son-in-law  to  the  Greek  emperor  Cantacwcenus. 
This  circumstance,  and  an  alliance  with  the  Gen- 
oese, who,  from  rivalry  with  the  commerce  of  the 
Venetians,  so  powerful  iu  the  Levant,  alternately 
courted  the  emperors  of  Constantinople  ami  the 
powerful  sultan  of  the  Asiatic  coast,  and  lent  their 
ships  to  the  Turks  for  transportation,  made  kuown 
to  Orchan  and  his  successors  the  weakness  of  the 
Eastern  empire  and  the  divisions  of  the  Western, 
where  religious  schisms  ami  the  feudal  system  Imd 
destroyed  all  civil  order,  end  where  there  was  no 
authority  or  policy  to  hold  together  the  whole.  Asm 
no  longer  feared  a  crusade.  More  wise  and  intelli- 
gent than  the  padishahs  of  the  eighteenth  and  nine- 
teenth centuries,  Orchan  and  his  successors  resolved 
to  reduce  feeble  and  divided  Europe  under  tiie  law 
of  the  prophet.  Split  into  numerous  governments, 
it  invited  them,  as  Asia  Minor  bad  formerly  done, 
to  victory  and  plunder. 

Orchau's  son,  the  brave  Solimnn,  first  invaded 
Europe  in  1355.  He  fortified  GallipoU  and  Sssios, 
and  thereby  held  possession  of  the  straits  which 
separate  Use  two  continents.  The  Ottoman  armies 
now  spread  at  the  same  time  over  Europe  ami  Asia. 
In  1360,  Orchan  s  second  son  and  successor,  Amu- 
rath I.,  took  Adrianople,  which  became  the  seat  uf 
the  empire  in  Europe,  ami  conquered  Macedonia, 
Albania,  and  Servia  with  his  jnuitaries,  composed 
of  the  children  of  Christians  educated  in  the  Moham- 
medan faith,  together  with  lite  Timariots  and  Zaims, 
who,  as  vassals,  were  obliged  to  perform  cavalry 
service.  While  yet  elated  with  his  victory  ii|H»n  the 
field  of  Caschau,  the  Servian  Milosch  Kobilowitsrh, 
who  had  fought  in  vain  for  the  freedom  of  his 
country,  and  lay  severely  wounded  upon  the  ground, 
called  him  towards  him,  and,  collecting  his  strength, 
plunged  his  dagger  into  his  heart  <l3S(i\  A  her 
him,  tiie  ferocious  Bnjaiet,  surnamed  the  Lightning, 
invaded  Thessaly,  and  advanced  to  Constantinople. 
September  28,  l3iM5,  he  defeated  the  Western  chris- 
tians under  Sigisinund,  king  of  Bohemia  ami  Hun- 
gary, at  Nicopolis,  in  Bulgaria,  and  slew  |n,t>  O 
Christian  prisoners;  built  a  strong  castle  on  the 
Bosphorus,  and  imposed  a  tribute  upon  the  Greek 
emperor ;  but  the  arms  of  llie  Mongol  Timur  (see 
Tamerlane)  called  him  hnck  to  Asia;  bin!  iu  the 
battle  of  Ancyrs.  iu  140*,  where  more  thau  a  mil- 
lion warriors  contested  the  empire  of  the  world,  the 
proud  Bajntet  was  conquered  and  taken  prisoner. 
Timur  divided  the  provinces  between  the  sons  of 
Bajntet.  Finally,  in  1413,  the  fourth  son  of  Baja- 
sel,  du;  wise  and  just  Mohammed  I.,  seated  himself 
upon  the  undivided  throne  of  Osman.  Iu  1415.  while 
the  fathers  of  the  council  of  Constance  were  burning 
John  Hubs  and  deposing  three  popes,  to  restore  peace 
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In  the  church,  his  victorious  troops  reached  Salzburg, 
and  invaded  Bavaria.  He  conquered  the  Venetians  at 
Theses*  Ion  ica,  in  1420;  and  his  celebrated  grand, 
vigier  I  Itrnlnm  created  a  Turkish  navy.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son,  tlie  wise  and  valiant  Amurath  II. 
The  brave  George  Castriot  in  Epirus  (Scauderbeg, 
L  e.  prince  Alexander),  the  hemic  John  Hunniades, 
prince  of  Transylvania,  and  the  fortress  of  Belgrade, 
the  bulwark  of  the  West,  alone  resisted  him.  After 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  14-10,  he  laid  down  the 
reins  of  government ;  but,  the  pope  having  alttolved 
Eadidaus,  king  of  Hungary  and  Poland,  from  his 
oath,  and  die  Christians  haviug  penetrated  to  the 
borders  of  the  Black  see,  Auiurath  again  girded  on 
the  sword  of  Osman,  called  down  the  vengeance  of 
Heaven  upon  his  perjured  enemies,  and  conquered 
die  Christians  at  Varna,  in  1444.  Ladislaus  and  Ju- 
lian, the  legate  of  the  pope,  were  among  the  slam. 
The  great  AinuraUi  again  abdicated  the  throne,  and 
was  again  recalled  to  it  by  danger.  He  humbled 
the  pride  of  the  janisaries,  and  conqu 


conquered  die  Chris- 

tiens  at  Caschan,  in  1449. 

The  By  tan  tine  empire  was  already  cut  oft"  from 
the  West,  when  Muhammed  II.,  the  son  of  Amurath, 
and  his  successor,  at  the  age  of  twenty-six,  completed 
the  work  of  conquest  (1451—1481).  The  reading  of 
ancient  historians  laid  inspired  him  with  die  audmioii 
of  equalling  Alexander.  He  soon  attacked  Con- 
stantinople, which  was  taken  May  29, 1458  ;  and  the 
last  Paleologus,  Constantine  XI.,  buried  himself  un- 
der the  nuns  of  his  throne.  Since  diet  time,  Stambul 
ha*)  been  the  residence  of  the  Sublime  Porte.  Mo- 
hammed now  built  the  castle  of  the  Dardanelles,  and 
organised  the  government  of  the  empire,  taking  for 
his  model  Nushirvan's  organisation  of  the  Persian 
em  pire.  In  1456,  he  subdued  the  Morea,  aad,  in 
1461,  led  the  last  Comnenus,  emperor  of  Trebisond, 
prisoner  to  Constantinople.  Pius  II.  called  in  vain 
upon  the  nations  of  Christendom  to  take  up  arms. 
Mohammed  conquered  the  remainder  of  Bosnia  in 
1470,  and  Epirus  in  1465,  after  the  deadi  of  Scander- 
beg.  Ha  took  Negro  pool  and  I^emnos  from  the 
Venetians,  Caffa  from  the  Genoese,  and,  in  1473, 
obliged  the  khan  of  the  Crim  Tartars,  of  the  family 
of  Gengis-Khan,  to  do  him  homage.  In  1480,  he 
had  already  conquered  Olranto,  in  die  kingdom  of 
Naples,  when  he  died,  in  die  midst  of  his  great  pro- 
jects against  Home  and  Persia.  His  grandson  Selim 
I  ,  who  bad  dethroned  and  murdered  his  father, 
drove  hack  the  Persian  power  to  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Tigris.  He  defeated  the  Mamelukes,  and  con- 
quered, in  1517,  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Palestine.  Mecca 
submitted  to  him,  and  Arabia  trembled. 

During  fifty  years,  the  arms  of  die  Ottomans,  by 
sea  and  by  land,  were  die  terror  of  Kurope  and  of 
Asia,  especially  under  Soli  man  II.  the  Magnificent, 
also  called  the  Lawgiver,  who  reigned  between  1519 
and  1566.  In  152*,  he  took  Rhodes  from  the  knights 
of  St  John,  and,  by  the  victory  of  Mohacs,  in  1526, 
subdued  half  of  Hungary.  He  exacted  a  tribute 
from  Moldavia,  and  was  successful  against  die  Per- 
sians in  Asia,  so  as  to  make  Bagdad,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Georgia  subject  to  him.  He  was  already  threut- 
ening  to  overrun  Germany,  and  to  plant  the  standard 
of  Mohammed  in  die  West,  when  he  was  checked 
before  the  walls  of  Vienna  (1529).  But  since  Hun* 
ptry,out  of  hate  n gainst  Austria,  had  placed  its  king 
John  Zapolja  under  the  powerful  protection  of  die 
padidkuh,  and  the  successful  corsair  Barbarostn  was 
master  of  the  Mediterranean,  had  conquered  North- 
em  Africa  (see  linrbary),  ami  laid  waste  Minorca, 
Sicily,  Apulia,  and  Corfu,  the  sultan  Soliman  might 
have  conquered  Kurope,  had  he  known  how  to  give 
firmness  and  consistency  to  his  plans.  The  projects 
•  were  rendered  abortive  by  die  policy 


of  Charles  V.  He  was  resisted  at  sea  by  the  Vene- 
tians, and  the  Genoese  Andrew  Doria,  by  die  grand- 
master Lavalette  in  Malta,  and  by  Zriny,  under  the 
walls  of  ZigeUi. 

Twelve  sultans,  all  of  diem  brave  and  warlike,  and 
most  of  them  continually  victorious,  had  now,  during  a 
period  of  two  centuries  and  a  half.  robed  the  power 
of  the  Crescent ;  but  the  internal  strength  of  the 
state  was  yet  undeveloped.  Soliman,  indeed,  by  bis 
laws,  completed  the  organisation  begun  by  Moham- 
med II.,  and.  in  1538,  united  the  priestly  dignity  of 
the  caliphate  to  the  Ottoman  Porte ;  but  lie  could  not 
incorporate  into  a  whole  die  conquered  nations.  He 
also  imprisoned  his  successor  in  the  seraglio— an 
education  as  little  adapted  to  produce  heroes  as 
statesmen.  From  this  time,  d:e  race  of  Osman  de- 
generated, and  the  power  of  the  Porte  declined. 
Pram  Soliman' s  death,  in  1566.  to  our  time,  eighteen 
suluns  have  reigned,  and  among  them  all,  Uiere  have 
not  been  two  brave  warriors,  nor  a  single  victorious 
prince.  These  sovereigns  ascended  the  Uirone  from 
a  prison,  and  lived  in  the  seraglio  until,  as  not  un- 
frequently  happened,  they  agaiu  exchanged  the  throne 
for  a  prison.  Several  grand-viaiers,  such  as  Kiuprili, 
Ibrahim,  and  the  unfortunate  Mustapha  Bairactar, 
alone  upheld  the  falling  state,  while  the  nation  con- 
tinued to  sink  deeper  into  the  grossest  ignorance  and 
slavery.  Paciias,  more  rapacious  and  more  arbitrary 
tlwn  the  sultan  and  his  divan,  ruled  in  the  provinces. 
In  its  foreign  relations,  the  Porte  was  the  sport  of 
European  politicians,  and  more  than  once  was  em- 
broiled by  the  cabinet  of  Versailles  in  a  war  wiUt 
Austria  and  Russia.  While  all  Europe  was  making 
rapid  progress  in  dte  arts  of  peace  and  of  war,  the 
Ottoman  nation  and  government  remained  inactive 
and  stationary.  Blindly  attached  to  their  doctrines  of 
absolute fate.and  elated  by  their  former  military  g lory, 
the  Turks  looked  upon  foreigners  widi  contempt,  as 
infidels  {gutourt).  Without  any  settled  plan,  but  in- 
cited by  a  savage  hatred  and  a  diirst  for  conquest, 
they  carried  on  the  war  with  Persia,  Venice,  Hun- 
gary, and  Poland.  The  revolts  of  the  janisaries  and 
of  the  governors  became  dangerous.  The  suspicions 
of  the  despot  were  quieted  with  dte  dagger  and  the 
bowstring,  and  the  ablest  men  of  the  divan  were 
sacrificed  to  the  hatred  of  the  soldiery  and  of  the 
ulema.  The  successor  to  the  throne  commonly  put 
to  death  all  his  brodiers;  and  die  people  looked  with 
indifference  upon  the  murder  of  a  hated  sultan,  or  die 
deposition  of  a  weak  one. 

Mu>tnpim  (.  was  twice  dethroned  (1618  and  1623); 
Osman  II.  ami  Ibrahim  were  strangled,  the  fonr.er 
in  1622,  the  latter  in  1648.  Selim  11  ,  indeed,  con- 
qnered  Cyprus  in  1571.  but.  in  the  same  year,  don 
John  of  Austria  defeated  Uie  Turkish  fleet  at  Le- 
pauto.  A  century  after,  under  Mohammed  IV.,  in 
1609,  Candia  was  taken,  after  a  resistance  of  thir- 
teen years ;  and  die  visier  Kara  Mustapha  gave  to 
the  Hungarians,  who  had  been  oppressed  by  Austria, 
their  general,  count  Tekeli,  for  a  King,  in  1662  ;  but, 
die  very  next  year,  he  was  driven  back  from  Vienna, 
which  he  ha«i  besieged,  and,  after  the  defeat  at  Mo- 
hacs, in  1687,  the  Ottomans  lost  most  of  the  strong 
places  in  Hungary.  The  exasperated  people  threw 
Uieir  sultan  into  prison.  In  a  snort  time,  the  grand* 
visier,  Kiuprili  Mustapha.  restored  order  and  courage, 
and  recalled  victory  to  the  Turkish  banners  ;  but  he 
was  slain  in  the  batUe  against  the  Germans  near 
Salankemen  in  1691.  At  last,  the  sultan  Mustapha 
II .  himself  took  the  field ;  but  he  was  opposed  by  the 
hero  Eugene,  the  conqueror  at  Mentha  in  1697,  and. 
on  the  Don,  Peter  the  Great  conquered  A  soph.  He 
was  obliged,  therefore,  by  the  treaty  of  Larlowita,  in 
1699,  to  renounce  his  claims  upon  Transylvania  and 
the  Danube  and  Uie  Theiss.  to 
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give  up  the  Morca  to  the  Venetians,  to  restore  Podo- 
lia  anil  the  Ukraine  to  Poland,  and  to  leave  Asoph  to 
the  Russians.    Thus  began  the  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
power.    A  revolt  of  the  janizaries,  who,  abandoning 
their  ancient  rigid  discipline,  wished  to  carry  on  com- 
merce, and  live  in  houses,  obliged  the  sultan  to 
abdicate.    His  successor,  the  imbecile  and  volup- 
tuous A  chine  t  III.,  saw  with  indifference  the  troubles 
in  Hungary,  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession,  and 
the  great  Northern  war.   Charles  XII.,  whom  he 
protected  after  his  defeat  at  I'ultawa,  finally  suc- 
ceeded in  involving  him  in  a  war  with  Peter;  but 
the  c«ar,  although  surrounded  with  his  whole  army, 
easily  obtained  the  peace  of  the  Prutli,  by  the  sur- 
render of  Asoph  in  1711.    In  1715,  the  grand-visier 
attacked  Venice,  and  took  the  Morea;  but  Austria  j 
assisted  the  republic,  and  Eugene's  victories  at  < 
Peterwardein  and   Belgrade  (1717)  obliged  the  j 
Porte  to  give  up,  by  the  treaty  of  Passarowita,  in  : 
1718,  Temeswar,  Belgrade,  with  a  part  of  Servia 
and  Walachia  :  it  still  retained  the  Morea.  Equally 
unsuccessful  were  Achmet's  arms  in  Persia  :  in  con-  j 
sequence  of  which  an  insurrection  broke  out.  and  he  ' 
was  thrown  into  prison  in  1730.    In  1736,  the  Rus-  ' 
sian  general  Munich  humbled  the  pride  of  the  Otto- 
mans; but  Austria,  the  ally  of  Russia,  was  not! 
successful,  and  the  French  ambassador  in  Constant!- 1 
nople  effected  the  treaty  of  Belgrade  (in  173ll),  by  I 
which  the  Porte  regaiued  Belgrade,  with  Servia  and 
Walachia. 

After  a  peace  of  thirty  years,  Mustapha  III.  | 
became  conscious  of  the  rising  greatness  of  Russia,  ; 
and  required  Catharine  II.  to  withdraw  her  troops  ( 
from  Poland  ;  but  the  victories  of  Romansoff,  in  the 
war  between  1768  and  1774,  determined  the  political 
superiority  of  Russia.    At  the  same  time,  a  Russian 
fleet  was  victorious  on  the  Grecian  seas,  and  Alexis ' 
Orion"  called  the  Greeks  to  freedom— an  unsuccess- 
ful attempt,  indeed  ;  yet  Abdul-Hamid,  at  the  peace 
of  Kutv-huk-Kainargi,  in  1774,  was  obliged  to  re-  I 
nouuce  his  sovereignly  over  the  Crimea,  to  yield  to  ! 
Russia  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the  Dnieper,  j 
with  Kiubuni  and  Asoph,  and  to  open  his  seas  to  the 
Russian  merchant  ships.    But  the  pride  of  the  hum- 
bled Pone  was  amused  by  the  rapacious  spirit  of 
Russia,  and  the  divan,  in  1787,  declared  war  against , 
Catherine  II.    The  war,  however,  was  carried  on 
during  the  reign  of  Selim  III.  with  so  little  success, 
that  Russia,  by  the  peace  of  Jassy  (1792)  retained  J 
Taiirida  and  the  country  between  the  Bog  and  the 
Dniester,  together  with  Olchakoff,  and  gained  some 
accessions  on  the  Caucasus.    Austria,  also,  to  which 
the  Purte.  in  1777,  had  ceded  the  Bukowina,  a  part 
of  Moldavia,  had  declared  war  in  favour  of  Russia, 
but  was  induced,  by  the  threats  of  Prussia,  to  restore 
Belgrade  at  the  peace  of  Sistora  in  1791. 

At  this  time,  the  internal  confusions  of  the 
Turkish  empire  were  continually  increasing.  Selim 
HI.  was  not  deficient  in  understanding  or  in  know- 
ledge, but  he  had  not  energy  to  effect  a  thorough 
reform.  How  could  he,  with  his  divan,  change  the 
niiti-Kiiropean  spirit  of  the  Turks,  restrain  the  pre- 
torian  pride  of  the  janizaries,  change  the  form  of 
government,  and  the  system  of  laws  consecrated  by 
the  Islam,  and  protected  by  the  ulema.  reform  the 
Oriental  manners  of  the  court  and  the  whole  consti- 
tution of  the  state  ?  There  was  no  other  connexion 
between  his  wide  extended  realms  than  faith  in  the 
caliphate  of  the  padishah,  and  fear  of  the  power  of 
Uie  grand  seignior.  The  former  was  shaken  by  the 
sect  of  the  U'nhabees  (W'echabites — not  reduced  till 
18 IK),  and  the  latter  thrown  oil'  by  several  bold 
governors  of  the  provinces.  Among  Uiese  petty 
sultans  were  Passwan  Oglou  in  Widdin  (Viddin), 
Jussuff  (nntil  1810)  in  Bagdad,  several  pachas  in 
Anatolia,  &c.,  All,  pacha  of  Janina,  and  Alt  Bey,  in 


Egypt.  (See  Mohammed  Mi.)  The  Servians  wished 
for  a  native  hospodar ;  thence  arose  continual  insur- 
rections, and  continual  acts  of  tyranny.  The  people 
continued  plunged  in  ignorance,  and  sometimes  com- 
mitted acts  of  Astatic  barbarity.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  spirit  of  freedom  manifested  itself  iu  Greece,  by 
impotent  efforts,  but  in  Servia  by  a  vigorous  resis- 
tance between  1801  and  1814.  Finally,  in  March, 
1821,  the  Greek  nation  arose  to  shake  off  the  Turk- 
ish yoke. 

Turkey  was  equally  perplexed  in  her  foreign 
relations.  She  had  been  mistrustful  of  France  ever 
since  the  alliance  of  that  country  with  Maria  Theresa 
in  1756.  She  remained  a  quiet  spectator  of  the  out- 
break of  the  revolution,  and  the  graud-vurier  had 
hoped  that  the  republic  would  not  unite  with  Aus- 
tria. The  divan,  however,  observed  conscientiously 
the  existing  treaties,  and  neither  in  Asia  nor  in 
Europe  took  advantage  of  the  favourable  oppor- 
tunities for  restoring  the  ancient  power  of  the  Otto- 
mans by  a  war  against  Persia  or  against  Austria. 
At  the  same  time,  Russia  stood  ready  upon  the 
heights  of  Caucasus  and  at  the  mouths  of  the 
Danube.  Bonaparte's  campaign  in  Egypt  finally 
raised  the  indignation  of  the  Porte,  which,  September 
1,  1798,  declared  war  for  the  first  time  against 
France.    By  its  alliance  with  Russia,  in  December, 

1798,  and  with  England  and  Naples,  in  January, 

1799,  it  now  fell  under  the  direction  of  the  cabinet* 
of  Petersburg  aud  St  James.  A  Russian  fleet  sailed 
through  the  Dardanelles,  and  a  Turkish  squadron, 
in  co-operation  with  it,  conquered  the  Ionian  islands. 
Paul  I.  and  Selim  HI.,  by  a  treaty  at  Constantinople 
(March,  21,  1800),  formed  the  republic  of  the  Seven 
Islands,  which  as  well  as  Ragusa,  was  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  Porte.  Iu  the  following  year, 
England  restored  Egypt  to  the  Porte  ;  but  the  Mame- 
luke beys  and  the  Arnaouts  filled  Uie  land  with 
tumult  and  bloodshed,  until,  on  the  1st  of  March, 
1811,  the  new  governor,  Mehemed  Ali  Pacha, 
entirely  exterminated  the  Mamelukes  by  treachery. 
Since  then,  he  has  ruled  Fgypt  almost  indepen<lently. 
The  union  with  the  European  powers  had,  however, 
made  Selim  Btid  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the  empire 
sensible  that,  if  the  Porte  would  maintain  its  power, 
it  must  introduce  into  its  armies  the  modern  tactics, 
and  give  to  the  divan  a  form  more  suited  to  the 
times.  The  Nisan  Dshedid  laboured,  therefore,  to 
form  a  Turkish  army  on  the  European  model,  which 
should  supersede  the  janisaries.  But,  after  lite  peace 
with  France,  in  1801,  there  were  in  the  divan  two 
parties,  a  Russian  and  British,  and  a  French.  The 
superiority  of  Russia  pressed  upon  the  Porte  in  the 
Ionian  islands  and  in  Servia ;  it  was  therefore 
inclined  to  favour  France.  When,  therefore,  Rus- 
sia, in  1806,  occupied  Moldavia  and  Walachia,  the 
old  hostility  broke  out  anew,  ami,  December  30, 

1806,  Uie  Porte,  at  the  instigation  of  France,  declared 
war  against  Russia,  which  was  already  engaged  with 
Persia  and  France.  The  weakness  of  Uie  Ottoman 
empire  was  now  evident.  A  British  fleet  forced 
the  passage  of  Uie  Dardanelles,  and  February  20, 

1807,  appeared  before  Constantinople  ;  but  Uie 
French  general  Sebastian i  directed,  with  success, 
the  resistance  of  the  divan  and  of  the  enragt-d 
people.  On  Uie  other  liand,  Uie  Russians  nmde 
rapid  advances.  The  people  murmured.  Selim  HI., 
May  29,  1807,  was  deposed  by  Uie  mufti, and  Mus- 
tapha IV.  was  obliged  to  put  a  stop  to  Uie  hated 
innovations.  But,  after  Uie  Turkish  fleet  had  been 
entirely  beaten  by  Uie  Russians  at  Lemnos,  July  1, 
1807,  Selim's  friend,  Mustapha  Bairaktar,  Uie  brave 
pacha  of  Ruschuk,  took  advantage  of  Uie  terror  of 
Uie  capital  to  seise  it.  The  unhappy  Selim  lost  his  life 
July  28, 1808  ;  and  Bairaktar,  in  Uie  place  of  Uie  de- 
lved Mustapha  IV.,  raised  to  Uie  throne  the  proem 
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sultan,  Mahmoud  n.  (born  in  1785.)  As  grand- 
vitier  of  Mahmoud,  he  restored  the  new  military 
system,  »nd  concluded  a  truce  with  Russia  ;  hut  the 
fury  of  the  janitaries  again  broke  out,  and  destroyed 
him  and  his  work,  November  16,  1808. 

Mahmoud  alone  now  supported  the  throne  ;  for  he 
was  since  the  death  of  Mustapha  IV.,  the  only  prince 
of  the  family  of  Osman.  He  soon  showed  extraordi- 
nary courage  and  prudence.  He  concluded  peace 
with  Great  Britain  Jan.  5,  1809,  and  continued  with 
redoubled  vigour,  the  war  against  the  Russians,  who 
already  threatened  the  passages  of  the  Balkan.  Twice 
(1810  and  181 1)  the  Russians  were  obliged  to  retreat 
beyond  the  Danube ;  nevertheless,  their  policy  con- 
quered the  French  party  in  the  divan.  lu  vain  had 
the  French  emperor,  in  his  treaty  with  Austria,  March 
11,  1812,  declared  that  he  would  maintain  the  integ- 
rity of  the  Turkish  territory.  Notwithstanding  this, 
before  the  French  army  had  passed  the  Niemen,  the 
sultan  bought  peace  with  Russia,  May,  28,  1812,  at 
Bucharest,  by  ceding  that  part  of  Moldavia  and  Bess- 
arabia, which  lies  beyond  the  Pruth,  with  the  north- 
ern fortresses  on  the  Dniester  and  at  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  and  the  southern  gates  of  the  Caucasus 
on  the  Kur.  The  Servians,  left  to  themselves,  again 
became  subjected  to  Turkey.  They  retained,  how- 
ever, by  their  treaty  with  the  Porte  in  November, 
1815,  the  administration  of  the  government.  In 
1817,  Mahmoud  was  obliged  to  give  up  the  princi- 
pal mouth  of  the  Danube  to  Russia,  But  the  Greek 
insurrection  again  disturbed  the  relations  of  the  two 
powers,  and  has  produced  important  changes  in  the 
situation  of  the  Porte.  (See  Greece,  Revolution  of, 
and  Mahmoud  II.)  The  Porte  believed  that  Russia 
secretly  favoured  the  insurrection,  and  therefore  seised 
Moldavia  anil  Walachia,  and  restricted  its  maritime 
commerce.  Both  were  open  violations  of  the  peace 
of  Bucharest.  After  an  interchange  of  notes,  the 
Russian  ambassador  left  Constantinople.  The  medi- 
ation of  the  British  and  Austrian  courts,  together 
with  the  emperor  Alexander s  desire  for  peace,  pre- 
vented the  outbreak  of  a  war  ;  but  the  divan,  under 
various  pretexts,  refused  all  satisfaction  to  the  Rus- 
sian cabinet,  until,  at  last,  the  emperor  Nicholas  de- 
clared the  Russian  ultimatum,  upon  which  the  Porte, 
May,  14,  1826,  granted  all  the  demands  of  the  Rus- 
sian court,  and  promised  that  in  Moldavia  and  Wala- 
c!«ia  (where,  in  three  years,  it  had  raised  37,000,000 
of  piastres,  which  were  employed  in  the  war  against 
the  G  reeks)  every  thing  should  be  replaced  on  its 
former  footing,  and  sent  commissioners  to  Ackerman. 
Here  a  final  term  was  again  fixed  for  the  decision  of 
the  divan,  and,  Oct.  0,  1826,  eighty-two  articles  of  the 
Russian  ultimatum  wereaccepted.  This  treaty  of  Ack- 
erman carries  into  effect  the  peace  of  Bucharest.  The 
Porte  surrendered  to  Russia  the  fortresses  in  Asia 
which  it  had  hitherto  held  back,  and  acknowledged 
the  privileges  granted  by  Russia,  to  Servia,  Molda- 
via and  Walachia.    The  treaty  was  executed  in  1827. 

In  the  mean  while,  the  Porte  had  begun  its  internal 
reform,  and  it  was  resolved  utterly  to  extermi- 
nate the  janizaries,  who  had  lately  burnt  the  sub- 
urb of  Galala,  from  the  3d  to  the  5th  of  January, 
1826.  An  army  was  formed  upon  the  European  sys- 
tem, and  in  June,  1826,  the  body  of  janizaries  was 
destroyed  after  a  bloody  struggle.  The  violence  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  this  and  other  measures, 
caused  an  insurrection*  in  which  (August  31  and  Oc- 
tober 11)  6000  houses  were  burnt  in  Constantinople. 
Instead  of  military  insubordination,  the  most  rigid  mil- 
itary despotism  began,  which  did  not  spare  even  the 
ulema.  At  the  same  time  the  Porte,  in  June,  1827, 
frnuly  refused  the  offered  mediation  of  Russia,  Britain, 
and  France,  in  its  war  with  the  Greeks,  and  the  grand 
seignior  called  all  his  subjects  (Christians  included)  to 


arms,  to  fight,  if  necessary,  against  all  Europe.  Af 
ler  the  fall  of  the  Acropolis  (June  5,  1827,)  Reschid 
Pacha  came  into  possession  of  Livadia.  East  and 
West  Hellas  again  submitted  to  the  Crescent.  The 
relations  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and  those  arising 
therefrom  between  the  former  and  the  great  powers 
of  Europe,  have  been  treated  of  in  the  article  Greece. 
The  war  between  Turkey  and  Russsia,  which  began 
in  1828,  and  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Adri- 
anople,  Sept.  14, 1829,  will  be  described  in  the  article 
Russia.  It  remains  only  to  mention  here,  that, 
though  the  sultan  seemed,  for  a  time,  determined  to 
infuse  into  his  military  and  civil  establishment  as 
much  as  possible  of  western  civilisation,  and  though 
he  seemed  fur  a  time  successful— wore  himself  the 
European  dress,  and  prohibited,  throughout  the  em- 
pire, the  calling  of  Christians  "  dogs"  yet,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  accounts,  he  has  been  obliged  to  give 
up  all  attempts  of  this  kind  ;  and  the  late  desolating 
fires  at  Constantinople  prove  the  sentiment  with  which 
the  Turkish  rabble  regarded  the  improvements. 
For  the  geography  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  see  Tur- 
key ;  for  the  janitaries,  see  Janizaries. 
OTUS.    See  Abides. 

OTWAY,  Thomas,  an  English  writer  of  tragedy, 
was  born  in  1651,  at  Trotting,  in  Sussex,  his  father 
being  the  rector  of  Woolbeding,  in  that  county.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  was  entered  a  com- 
moner of  Christ-church,  Oxford,  which  he  left  with- 
out a  degree,  or  any  professional  determination,  went 
to  London,  and  made  some  attempts  as  an  actor,  but 
with  little  success.  In  1675,  he  produced  his  first  tra- 
gedy of  Alcibiades.  The  following  year  appeared  his 
Don  Carlos,  which  proved  extremely  successful. 
His  theatrical  reputation  introduced  him  to  the 
patronage  of  the  earl  of  Plymouth,  a  natural  son  of 
Charles  1 1.,  who  procured  him  a  cornetcy  in  a  regiment 
of  cavalry,  destined  for  Flanders,  in  which  country 
he  served  for  a  short  time,  and  then  returned,  pursued 
by  his  habitual  poverty.  Fie  continued  to  write  for 
the  stage,  but  found  it  a  very  scanty  means  of  sub- 
sistence. He  produced,  in  1677,  Titus  and  Berenice, 
from  Racine,  and  the  Cheats  of  Scapin,  from  Moliere, 
which  were  acted  together  as  play  and  farce,  and 
succeeded.  The  following  year  he  produced  his 
Friendship  in  Fashion,  a  comedy,  which  was  followed, 
in  1G80,  by  his  tragedies  of  Caius  Marios  and  the 
Orphan;  and,  in  1682,  by  Venice  Preserved,  on 
which  last  two  pieces  his  dramatic  fame  is  chiefly 
founded.  His  comedies  were  coarse  and  licentious, 
even  for  that  day.  He  died  in  1685,  in  his  34th  year, 
at  a  public  house  on  Tower  Hill,  where  he  had 
secreted  himself  from  his  creditors,  in  a  state  of  great 
destitution.  It  is  a  traditionary  story  that,  being 
nearly  famished,  he  begged  a  shilling  of  a  gentleman, 
who  gave  him  a  guinea,  and  that  he  was  choked  by 
eagerly  devouring  a  roll,  which  he  purchased  to  al- 
lay his  hunger.  Pope  was,  however,  informed,  that 
he  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  fever,  occasioned  by  his  anxious 
pursuit  of  a  person  who  had  shot  a  friend  of  the  name 
of  Blakeston.  All  accounts  agree  that  he  closed  his 
life  in  great  penury.  The  unhappy  fate  of  Otway 
has  excited  great  sympathy,  associated  as  his  memory 
is  with  some  of  the  most  tender  and  pathetic  scenes 
in  English  tragedy  ;  btit  his  dissoluteness  of  life  and 
manners,  and  shameless  flattery  of  the  gn  at,  much 
tended  to  abate  this  kindly  feeling.  Asa  tragic  wri- 
ter he  stands  high,  and  no  one  has  touched  scenes  of 
domestic  distress  with  more  force  and  feeling.  His 
language  is  easy  and  natural,  and  the  sentiments  and 
incidents  moving.  The  miscellaneous  poetry  of  Ot- 
way is  indifferent.  The  latest  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  by  Thornton,  in  3  vols.  8vo.  (1812.) 

OUDE  {Dutch)  signifies  old;  e.g.,  Oudenaerde, 
Old  Land. 
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Ol'DE  ;  one  of  the  provinces  of  Hindoostan,  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  country,  lying  between  Agra 
and  Delhi  on  the  west,  and  Hahur  anil  Nepaul  on  the 
east,  with  Allahabad  on  the  south  ;  lat.  20°  66'  to 
28°  41'  N.  ;  Ion.  8l»  E.  IU  length  is  about  200 
utile*,  and  its  breadth  about  100,  with  a  population 
of  3,700,000.  Tim  Ganges,  the  Gngra,  and  the 
Goomty  water  the  rirh  plain  which  forms  this  pro- 
vince. The  climate  is  mild,  as  the  Nepaul  moun- 
tains protect  it  from  the  cold  winds  of  the  north. 
Ourie  furnishes,  in  abundance,  all  the  vegetable 
wealth  of  India — rice,  wheat,  and  other  grain,  sugar- 
canes,  indigo,  opium — and  is  connected,  by  the 
Ganges,  with  the  bay  of  Bengal.  Onde  is  a  British 
dependency  ;  the  nominal  sovereign  (styled  vitier  of 
the  Mogul  empire  and  nabob  of  Oude)  resides  ai 
Lucknow.  The  rajepoots,  or  military  caste,  serve 
In  the  British  army  under  the  name  of  teapoyt 
(sifxikit). 

OUDBNARDB,  or  AUDENARDE ;  a  town  of 
Belgium,  in  Kast  Flanders,  capital  of  a  district  on  the 
Scheldt,  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Goths,  about  the  year  411;  twelve  miles  8.  of 
Ghent ;  twenty-four  N.  E.  Lille;  population,  5081 ; 
hooves,  050.  It  is  unfortified,  but  well  built,  and  has 
manufactures  of  woollens  and  linens.  It  has  sus- 
tained several  sieges,  but  is  best  known  in  history  by 
the  memorable  victory  gained  over  the  French,  on 
the  llth  of  July,  1708,  by  prince  Eugene  and  die 
duke  of  Marlborough.  The  French  low  was  15,000; 
thRt  or  the  allies,  6000. 

OUDNEY.   See  Vlapperton. 

OUEN,  St  ;  a  smell  village  about  five  miles  N.  of 
Paris,  with  1660  inhabitants.  It  has  become  cele- 
brated in  history  by  the  declaration  issued  here  by 
Louis  XVIII.,  May  2, 1814,  promising  to  maintain 
constitutional  principles.  The  manufactures  of  Ter- 
naux  have  also  given  it  celebrity.  In  1351,  when 
king  John  founded  the  order  of  the  star,  he  assigned 
to  it,  as  its  place  of  assembly,  the  chateau  at  St 
Ouen,  called  Noble  Mauon,  whence  the  knights  were 
often  called  chevalier,  de  Noble  Mai$m.  St  Ouen  is 
adorned  with  numerous  country  seats. 

OUISCON8IN,or  WISCONSIN;  a  river  of  the 
North- West  Territory  (q.  v.). 

OUNCE.    See  Jaguar. 

OURANO-OUTANG.   See  Ape. 

OURCQ,  Canal  na  l%  runs  from  the  river  of  the 
same  name,  and  is  chiefly  intended  to  supply  Paris 
with  water,  and  to  feed  the  canals  of  St  Denis  and 
St  Martin.  Its  navigation  is  of  little  importance. 
It  supplies  the  reservoir  La  Villette,  to  the  N.  B.  of 
the  city,  from  which  the  water  is  conducted  into  the 
city  by  pipes.  The  expense  was  24,000,000  francs. 

OUTFLANKING.    See  Flank. 

OUTLAWRY  is  the  putting  one  out  of  the  pro- 
tection of  the  law.  Anciently,  in  Britain,  an  out- 
lawed felon  was  said  to  have  caput  lupinum  (a  wolfs 
head),  and  might  be  knocked  on  the  head  like  a  wolf, 
by  any  one  that  should  meet  him  ;  for  having  himself 
renounced  or  evaded  the  law,  he  was  to  lose  Its  pro- 
tection, and  be  dealt  with  as  in  a  state  of  nature, 
where  every  one  that  should  find  him  might  slay  him. 
But  the  inhumanity  of  the  law,  in  this  respect,  had 
become  softened  a*  early  as  the  times  of  Bracton ; 
and  now,  no  man  is  entitled  to  kill  him  wantonly,  and 
in  so  doing  he  is  guilty  of  murder.  A  defendant  is 
outlawed,  in  Britain,  upon  certain  proceedings  being 
had,  when  he  does  not  appear  to  answer  to  an  indict- 
ment or  process.  In  an  indictment  for  treason  or 
felony,  an  outlawry  of  the  party  indicted  is  equiva- 
lent to  a  conviction.  Any  one  may  arrest  a  person 
outlawed  on  such  an  indictment,  either  of  his  own 
motion,  or  upon  a  warrant,  called  a  capiat  uilnga- 
ium,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  him  to  execution. 


In  other  cases,  the  effect  of  outlawry  is  the  furff-iture 
of  the  goods  of  the  outlaw  to  tlie  king,  in  whom  they 
become  vested  for  ttie  benefit  of  the  plaintiff,  in  the 
suit  in  which  the  outlawry  is  bad.  Another  conse- 
quence of  outlawry  is,  that  the  outlaw  cannot  Iwing 
any  suit  or  process  in  his  own  name ;  be  is,  in  this 
respect,  deprived  of  the  benefit  of  the  law,  and  is, 
consequently,  stripped  of  all  his  civil  rights.  The 
object  of  these  severe  penalties  is,  to  compel  persm* 
sued  in  civil  process,  or  indicted,  to  appear  and 
answer,  instead  of  absconding  and  leaving  the  king- 
dom. The  law  is  careful  that  so  heavy  penalties 
should  not  be  incurred  without  sufficient  grounds, 
and  the  most  exact  and  formal  proceedings.  It  it, 
accordingly,  provided  by  Magna  Charia,  that  none 
shall  be  outlawed  otherwise  than  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  land.  The  ordinary  proceeding  for  this 
purpose  is,  to  issue  three  writs  successively,  to  am-* 
|  the  defendant  If  he  is  not  to  be  found,  the  coroner 
is  ordered,  by  writ,  to  exact  or  demand  him,  in  five 
county  courts  successively,  and  tlie  sheriff  is  ordered 
to  make  proclamation  three  times,  in  the  most  public 
places  in  the  county  of  bis  residence,  culling  upon 
liira  to  appear  and  answer  to  tlie  suit  or  indictment. 
If  he  does  not  thereupon  appear,  a  judgment  of  out- 
lawry is  passed.  If,  however,  there  is  any,  the 
least,  defect  in  the  proceedings,  this  judgment  may 
be  reversed  on  error.  No  process  of  outlawry  x% 
known  to  be  in  use  in  any  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  If  a  criminal  escapes  from  the  country, 
tlie  government  authorises  its  officers  to  make  appli- 
cation to  the  authority  of  tlie  country  to  which  tie 
flees,  to  surrender  him,  that  he  may  be  brought  back 
and  put  upon  his  trial.  When  a  person,  aiu>werahle 
in  a  civil  suit  upon  a  contract,  leaves  the  country, 
the  party  to  whom  he  is  answerable  may.  in  most 
cases,  follow  him  to  the  foreign  country,  to  enforce 
the  contract  against  him  there. 

OUTLINE,  in  drawing,  is  the  representation  of 
an  imaginary  line  circumscribing  the  boundary  of 
the  visible  superficies  of  objects,  without  indicating, 
by  shade  or  light,  the  elevations  and  depressious, 
mid  without  colour.  Only  one  indication  of  light  and 
shade  is  used  in  outlines — the  greater  lightness  or 
darkness  of  the  lines, — and  a  skilful  artist  run  pro- 
duce much  effect  with  these  scanty  means.  lhe 
study  of  contour,  or  outline,  is  of  tlie  greatest  impor- 
tance to  the  painter ;  it  is  to  him  what  the  funda- 
mental bass  is  to  the  musician.  In  recent  times, 
great  attention  has  been  paid  to  outline,  mid  many 
engravings  have  been  published,  representing  ooly 
the  outlines  of  celebrated  works  of  art,  or  original 
compositions,  in  outlines,  by  celebrated  artists,  inch 
as  Cornelius.  In  painting,  the  outlines  may  be  sliarp, 
as  in  the  ancient  German  school,  or  more  soft  and 
less  defined,  as  in  the  Italian  school. 

OUT  OF  TRIM  ;  the  state  of  a  ship  when  she  is 
not  properly  balanced  for  the  purposes  of  navigation, 
which  may  Im>  occasioned  by  a  defect  in  the  rigging, 
or  in  the  stowage  of  the  hold. 

OUTRIGGER;  a  strong  beam  of  timber,  of  which 
there  are  several,  fixed  on  the  side  of  a  ship,  and 
projecting  from  it,  in  order  to  secure  the  masts  in  the 
act  of  careening,  by  counteracting  tlie  strain  they 
suffer  from  the  effort  of  tlie  careening  tackles,  which, 
being  applied  to  the  masthead,  draw  it  downward*, 
so  as  to  act  upon  the  vessel  with  the  power  of  a 
lever,  whose  fulcrum  is  in  her  centre  of  gravity. 

Outrigger  is  also  a  small  boom,  occasionally  used 
in  tlie  tops,  to  give  additional  security  to  the  top. 
mast. 

OUTWORKS  are  all  works  of  a  fortress  which 
are  situated  without  the  principal  wall  within  or 
beyond  the  principal  ditch.  They  are  designed  to 
obstruct  the  attack  upon  the  principal  wall,  to  inter- 
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cent  tiie  shot  against  the  same,  and  to  afford  a  lateral 
defence.  All  outworks  must,  therefore,  be  so  con- 
structed, 1.  that  Uie  enemy  must  attack  them  before 
be  can  reach  the  principal  wall ;  2.  that  Uiey  give 
lateral  defence  to  the  principal  wall ;  3.  that  they 
completely  cover  all  parts  of  the  princi|nd  wall  from 
Uie  enemy's  batteries  erected  beyond  the  glacis  ;  4. 
that  they  shall  be  conspicuous  from  the  principal 
walL  For  the  most  part,  though  not  always,  they 
are  some  feet  lower  thau  the  principal  wall.  The 
most  common  outworks  are,  1.  the  tenailte,  which 
lies  in  the  ditch,  between  two  bastions,  before  the 
curtain,  and  has  usually  the  form  of  a  re-entering 
angle  ;  2.  the  ravelin  ;  by  it  are  sometimes  placed, 
3.  lunettes ;  4.  countcrguards  (couvrefaces)  serve  us 
a  protection  to  the  faces  of  the  basUou,  sometimes  in 
the  form  of  a  saliant  angle  before  the  bastion.  Be- 
yond the  principal  ditch,  yet  united  with  it  by  their 
ditches,  are  situated  (to  streiigdieii  important  points). 

5.  horn  work*,  which  consul  of  two  demi-bastions 
joiued  with  a  curtain,  and  these,  again,  are  attached 
to  the  fortress  by  two  wings,  i.  e.  walls  with  moats ; 

6.  crown- works,  where  a  whole  and  two  deini-has- 
tions  are  employed,  instead  of  two  half  bastions  only; 

7.  tenailles,  consisting  of  a  re  entering  angle,  which 
is  appended  to  the  fortress  by  wings.  If  there  are 
two  neighbouring  re-entering  angles,  then  the  work 
is  called,  8.  a  duuble-lenaUlc ;  if  the  two  wings  are 
not  parallel,  but  converging  or  diverging,  then  they 
arc  called,  9.  swallow's  tails,  and,  10.  bonnet  a  prctre, 
&c  lu  Lite  places  of  arms,  of  the  covered  way,  as 
in  almost  all  other  out-works,  there  are  frequently 
constructed  works  of  various  forms,  which  are  called, 
11..  redoubts.  On  tlie  uLcis,  or  near  its  foot,  fre- 
quently stand,  12.  jivch'-o,  or,  13.  lunettes,  which 
nave  a  shape  resembling  the  bastion,  and  are  not  to 
be  confounded  with  No.  3;  14.  detached  ivories; 
they  become,  15.  forts,  or  detached  forts,  when  they 
are  distant  500  paces,  and  more,  from  the  glacis,  are 
larger  and  more  substantial,  and,  for  the  most  part, 
fortified  also  behind. 

OVARY  (diminutive  of  ovum,  an  egg).  The 
ovaria  are  two  flat  oval  bodies,  about  one  inch  in 
length,  and  rather  more  than  half  in  breadth  and 
thickness,  suspended  in  the  broad  ligameuts,  about 
the  distance  ol  one  inch  from  the  uterus  behind,  and 
a  little  below  the  Fallopian  tubes.  They  include  a 
number  of  vesicles  or  ova,  to  the  amount  of  twelve 
to  twenty,  of  different  sites,  joined  to  the  internal 
surface  of  the  ovaria  by  cellular  threads  or  pedicles, 
and  contain  a  fluid  which  has  the  appearance  of  thin 
lymph.  The  ovaria  prepare  whatever  the  female 
supplies  towards  the  formation  of  the  tortus:  this  is 
proved  by  the  operation  of  spaying,  which  consists 
in  the  extirpation  of  the  ovaria,  after  which  the  ani- 
mal not  only  loses  the  power  of  conceiving,  but  de- 
sire is  for  ever  extinguished.  These  vesicles  have 
been  generally  regarded  as  little  eggs,  which  detach 
themselves  from  the  ovary  after  fecundation,  and  are 
carried  into  the  cavity  of  the  womb  by  the  Fallopian 
tubes. 

OVATION.    See  Triumph. 

OVERBURY,  Sia  Thomas,  principally  known  by 
the  tragic  circumstances  of  his  death,  was  descended 
from  an  ancient  family  in  Gloucestershire.  He  wis  born 
In  1581,  in  Warwickshire,  and,  hi  1595,  was  entered 
a  fellow-commoner  of  Queen's  college,  Oxford. 
After  taking  a  degree,  he  removed  to  the  Middle 
Temple,  for  the  study  of  the  law ;  but  his  inclination 
being  more  turned  to  polite  literature,  he  preferred 
the  chance  of  pushing  ins  fortune  at  court.  In  1604, 
he  contracted  an  acquaintance  with  Robert  Car, 
the  worthless  favourite  of  James  I.  The  ignorance 
and  mean  qualifications  of  this  minion  rendered  the 
services  of  a  man  of  parts  and  education,  like  Over- 


bury,  exceedingly  welcome,  and  he  repaid  his  ser- 
vices by  procuring  for  him,  in  1608.  the  honour  of 
knighthood,  and  the  place  of  a  Welsh  judge  for  his 
father.  The  intimacy  continued  to  be  mutually  ad- 
vantageous, until  the  favourite  engaged  iu  his  amour 
with  the  countess  of  Essex.  Sir  Thomas  counte- 
nanced this  gallantry  in  the  first  instance ;  but  when 
Uiat  infamous  woman  had,  by  a  series  of  disgraceful 
proceedings  (but  too  much  countenanced  by  the  king 
himself),  procured  a  divorce  from  Iter  husband,  he 
opposed  Uie  projected  marriage  between  her  and  her 
gallant,  by  the  strongest  remonstrances.  This  coun- 
sel Car  (then  become  viscoiuit  Rochester)  communi- 
cated to  the  lady,  who  immediately  exercised  her 
influence  for  Uie  removal  of  her  adversary.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  place  him  at  a  distance,  by 
appointing  him  to  a  foreign  mission  ;  but,  relying 
upon  his  ascendency  with  Uie  favourite,  which  he 
exercised  with  considerable  arrogance,  he  refused  to 
accept  it.  On  the  ground  of  disobedience  in  declin- 
ing Uie  king's  service,  he  was  immediately  arrested, 
and  committed  a  close  prisoner  to  Uie  lower,  in 
A pril ,  1 6 1 3,  and  all  access  of  his  friends  wiin  dciiHn  'I'd. 
At  lengUi,  fear  of  his  resentment  and  disclosures,  if 
released,  induced  Car  and  the  countess  (now  become 
his  wife)  to  cause  infected  viands  to  be  administered, 
at  various  times,  to  Uie  unhappy  prisoner,  who 
finally  fell  a  sacrifice  to  a  poisoned  clyster,  Septem- 
ber 15,  1613.  All  Uiese  facts  afterwards  appeared 
in  evidence,  when  the  accomplices  iu  Uie  murder 
were  tried,  and  SirGervase  Elways,  Uie  lieutenant 
of  Uie  Tower,  a  creature  of  Car's,  with  several  oUiers, 
were  condemned  and  executed.  Car  and  bis  lady 
(then  become  earl  and  countess  of  Somerset)  were 
also  convicted  and  condemned,  but,  to  Uie  disgrace 
of  James,  pardoned  for  no  assignable  cause  that  will 
not  add  to  Uie  ignominy  of  the  proceeding.  Sir 
Thomas  Overbury  wrote  both  in  verse  and  in  prose, 
and  his  poem,  entitled  Uie  Wife,  has  been  touch 
admired. 

OVERT ;  the  same  with  c^en.  Thus  an  etwrf  act 
signifies  an  act  wluch,  in  law,  must  be  clearly  proved, 
and  such  as  is  to  be  alleged  in  every  indictment  for 
high  treason. 

OVERTURE,  in  music;  an  introductory  sym- 
phony, chiefly  used  to  precede  great  musical  com- 
positions,  as  oratorios  and  operas,  and  intended  to 
prepare  Uie  hearer  for  Uie  following  composition. 
But  Uie  Germans  have  even  composed  overtures  for 
poetical  works,  as  Beethoven's  overture  to  Goethe's 
EgmonL  Overtures  are  often  played  independently 
of  the  work  for  which  they  were  written,  as  at  Uie 
beginning  of  concerts ;  but  their  highest  office  is  to 
convey  to  Uie  intelligent  lover  of  music  Uie  whole 
character  of  Uie  following  piece,  or  to  concentrate 
its  chief  musical  ideas,  so  as  to  give  a  sort  of  outline 
of  it  in  instrumental  music.  Tlie  latter  mode  of 
composing  overtures  was  first  conceived  by  Uie 
French,  and  such  is  the  character  of  the  overtures 
of  their  great  composers,  particularly  Cherubini. 
Carle  Maria  von  Weber,  iu  Uie  overtures  to  the 
Freischuts  and  Oberon,  has  observed  this  rule,  which 
did  not  exist  when  Mosart  composed  his  admirable 
overtures  to  Figaro  and  Don  Juan,  in  which  Uie 
general  character  of  the  following  piece  is  given. 
In  the  eldest  overtures  Uie  fugue  was  Uie  chief  p"rt, 
preceded  by  a  grave  in  J  time,  not  too  much  pro- 
longed, and  closing  in  the  dominant*.  The  grave 
was  often  repeated  after  Uie  fugue.  Most  of  Uie 
overtures  of  Handel's  oratorios  have  Uiis  form. 
Another  form  came  into  vogue  at  a  later  period — 
Uiree  musical  parts,  in  different  movements — an 
allegro,  an  andante,  and  again  on  allegro,  or  presto, 
were  united.  At  present,  Uie  most  usual  form  is  a 
brilliant  and  passionate  allegro,  preceded  by  a  short, 
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Gluck,  in  fcis  overture  to  Iphi^nia 
in  Aulis,  was  the  first  who  used  this  form. 

OVIDIUS,  PfBLicn,  sumamed  Ammo,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Roman  poets  of  the  Augustan  age, 
was  of  an  equestrian  family,  born  at  Sulmo,  in  the 
country  of  the  Pelignians,  B.  C.  43.  Though 
inferior  to  some  of  his  contemporaries  in  purity  and 
finish  of  style,  he  is  surpassed  by  none  of  them  in 
graceful  elegance  and  versatility,  although  sometimes 
disfigured  by  prolixity,  a  straining  after  antitheses, 
and  a  forced  pleasantry.  But  be  is  very  happy  in 
exhibiting  the  minute  and  peculiar  traits  of  passion. 
Many  of  his  tales  are  uncommonly  lively  and  pleas- 
ing ;  for  example,  Pyramus  and  Thisbe,  Diedalus 
and  Icarus,  Philemon  and  Baucis.  Ovid  says  him- 
self, in  the  tenth  elegy  of  the  fourth  book,  in  which 
he  describes  his  feelings  and  his  life,  that  he  was 
born  a  poet.  In  spite  of  the  exhortations  of  his 
father,  who  wished  to  make  him  a  lawyer,  he  had 
been  inclined  from  childhood  to  the  service  of  the 
Muses.  His  travels  in  Greece  and  Asia  added  to 
his  accomplishments.  His  fondness  for  ease  and 
the  enjoyments  of  life,  which  his  fortune  placed 
within  his  power,  prevented  him  from  spending 
much  time  iu  perfecting  his  verses.  His  poetry  has 
much  of  a  sensual  character,  hot  is  distinguished  for 
the  choice  of  the  subjects,  and  for  beauty  of  descrip- 
tion. H  is  most  celebrated  work.,  a  poetic  picture  of 
mythology,  is  the  Metamorphoses,  written  in  hexa- 
meters—«n  extraordinary  work,  if  we  regard  it  as  a 
whole,  ns  it  unquestionably  was  the  design  of  the 
author  lliat  it  should  be.  Connected  by  a  lwnd 
which  we  are  often  in  danger  of  losing  from  our 
sight,  we  see  a  beautiful  series  of  different  tales 
drawn  from  a  formless  chaos.  We  see  the  world, 
with  its  harmony  and  order,  and  every  tiling  which 
lives  and  moves  in  it,  unfolded,  through  the  my  the  (lo- 
gical and  ancient  times,  down  to  the  days  of  Julius 
Cesar.  Each  one  of  these  tales  ends  with  a  meta- 
morphosis ;  but  this  frequently  appears  like  an  epi- 
sode, while  a  long  series  of  verses,  which  have  not 
the  least  relation  to  it,  contain  all  that  is  most  beauti- 
ful and  attractive.  Similar  to  this  is  another  poem 
of  Ovid's,  in  distichs,  in  which  some  tale  from  mytho- 
logy, or  from  the  old  Roman  and  Italian  history,  is 
given  for  every  remarkable  day  and  festival  of  the 
Roman  calendar.  It  is  called  the  Fasti,  but  em- 
braces in  six  books  only  the  first  six  months.  We 
have  three  other  poems  of  his  on  the  subject  of  love, 
all  written  in  elegiac  measure ;  the  Amorrt,  or 
Roman  love  songs ;  the  Art  Amandi  (Art  of  Love) ; 
and  the  Remedium  A  maris,  or  Remedy  of  Love. 
They  contribute  to  give  us  an  idea  of  the  corrupt 
state  of  morals  at  that  time  in  Ute  Roman  empire. 
Ovid  also  attempted,  and  not  without  success,  a  new 
and  peculiar  kind  of  poetry.  We  have  twenty-one 
pieces  called  Heroidrs,  some  of  which,  however,  are 
considered  as  spurious.  He  wrote  also  elegies,  in 
the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  that  is.  songs  of 
lamentation  (he  calls  them  7Vijt#o),  and  letters 
(EjHttolt*  ex  Ponto),  likewise  in  elegiac  verses,  and 
written  in  a  similar  train  of  thought,  during  his 
exile.  Even  in  these  poems  his  tone  is  far  from 
being  depressed,  although  his  heart  was  heavy,  and 
the  burden  of  years  was  already  pressing  upon  him. 
The  stream  of  his  verses,  however,  in  these  produc- 
tions, is  sometimes  shallow  ;  yet  here  and  there  we 
find  places  where  his  feelings  are  expressed  with 
truth  and  liveliness. 

('ntil  his  fiftieth  year  Ovid  appears  to  have  lived 
almost  solely  for  poetry  and  for  pleasure,  in  an  easy 
intimacy  with  his  relations  and  friends,  and  was  a 
welcome  visitor  at  the  court  of  Augustus.  His 
works  were  well  adapted  to  tlie  public  taste,  and 
had  obtained  him  much  reputation;  and  lie  might 


have  hoped  to  pass  tlie  remaining  years  of  his  life  in 
under  tlie  shadow  of  his  laurels.  But  Augus- 
tus suddenly  banished  him  to  Tomos,  on  the  inhospi- 
table coasts  of  the  Black  sea,  the  habitation  of  the 
rude  Gets.  He  declares,  in  more  than  one  place, 
that  an  error,  and  not  a  crime,  was  the  cause  of  his 
exile.  He  frequently  calls  his  poetry  the  cause  of 
all  his  unhappmess.  His  licentious  verses  were  cer- 
tainly not  the  cause  of  his  punishment,  but  he  hints 
that  he  had  seen  something,  and  thus  drawn  upon 
himself  the  anger  of  Augustus.  Many  think  that 
this  bad  reference  to  the  shameful  licentiousness  of 
Julia,  the  infamous  daughter  of  the  emperor.  Ovid 
died  at  Tomos,  after  ten  years  of  exile,  at  the  age  of 
sixty,  A.  D.  18.  Among  tlie  poems  which  he  left, 
there  is  a  piece,  in  elegiac  verses,  called  the  Ibis,  full 
of  abuse  and  maledictions  against  some  unknown 
person.  Some  other  smaller  poems  are  falsely  attri- 
buted to  him.  But  many  really  authentic  pieces 
have  been  lost;  among  others,  his  tragedy  Medea. 
Among  the  best  editions  of  the  entire  works  of  Ovid, 
and  ot  some  particular  poems,  is  that  of  Nicholas 
Heinsius  (Amsterdam,  1658 — 61,  3  vols.,  12nio), 
improved,  and  accompanied  with  notes  by  Burmann 
(1787,  Amsterdam,  4  vols.,  4to).  From  this,  with 
the  notes  of  Heinsius,  and  an  excellent  verbal  index, 
I  Fischer  published  a  new  edition  (Leipsic,  1758  end 
1773,  4  vols.)  Mitscherlich  published  an  edition  of 
the  complete  works  from  the  text  of  Burmann  (Got- 
tingen,  1796—98,  2  vols.)  The  latest  is  that  of 
Haumgarlen  Crusius  (1885.)  Of  the  Metamorphoses 
Gierig  has  given  a  good  edition,  with  an  excellent 
Latin  commentary  (Leipsic,  1804 — 7;  new  edition, 
loeipsic,  1821 — 83,  2  vols.);  and  likewise  of  the 
Fasti  (Leipsic,  1812 — 14  )  Of  the  elegies  and  epis- 
tles an  edition  with  notes  has  been  published  by 
Maries  (Erlangen,  1772)  and  Oberlin  (Strasburg, 
1778.)  De  St  Ange  (died  in  1811)  made  a  good 
translation  of  Ovida  works  into  French  verse  (new 
edition,  Paris,  1824.  11  vols.) 
OVIPAROUS.    See  Egg. 

OWEN,  John,  D.  D.,  an  English  nonconforniist 
divine,  was  born  at  Stadium,  in  Oxfordshire,  in  1616, 
of  which  place  his  father  was  vicar.  He  studied  at 
Oxford,  and  remained  at  college  until  his  21st  year. 
On  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war,  he  took  part 
with  the  parliament,  became  a  tutor  in  the  family  of 
Sir  Robert  Dormer,  and  chaplain  to  lord  Lovelace, 
but  suliseq iiently  repaired  to  London,  where  he  wrote 
his  Display  of  Armiuianism,  which  was  published  in 
1642.  He  had  hitherto  been  a  Presbyterian  in  mat- 
ters of  church  government,  but  now  adopted  the 
Congregational  or  Independent  mode,  as  more  con- 
formable to  the  New  Testament,  and  published  his 
reasons.  During  the  siege  of  Colcltester.  he  became 
acquainted  with  general  Fairfax,  and,  having  acquired 
great  celebrity,  was  appointed  to  preach  at  White- 
hall, the  day  after  the  execution  of  Charles  1.  He 


was  soon  after  intro 


d  to  Cromwell,  whom  he  ac- 


companied in  his  expeditions  both  to  Ireland  and 
Scotland,  and,  in  1651,  was  made  dean  of  Christ- 
church  college.  Oxford,  and,  iu  1652,  was  nominated 
by  Cromwell,  then  chancellor  of  the  university,  his 
vice-chancellor.  On  the  death  of  tlie  protector,  he 
was  deprived  both  of  that  and  his  deanery,  by  the 
influence  of  the  Presbyterian  party.  At  tlie  meeting 
of  his  brethren  at  the  Savoy  in  1658,  he  took  a  great 
part  in  drawing  np  the  confession  of  faith  of  the 
Congregational  churches.    While  the  bill  to  revise 


the  conventicle  act  was  pending,  he  drew  up  i 
against  it,  which  were  laid  before  tlie  lords  He  died 


ui  1683,  in  tlie  63d  year  of  his  age.  Doctor  Owen's 
works,  which  are  of  a  high  Calvinistic  character, 
amount  to  seven  volumes  in  folio,  twenty  in  4to,  and 
thirty  in  8vo.   In  this  number  are  an  Exposition  on 
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the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  (in  4  vols.,  folio);  a  Dis- 
course an  the  Holy  Spirit;  a  complete  Collection  of 
Sermons,  and  several  Tracts  (folio);  an  Inquiry  into 
the  original  Nature,  Institution,  &c.  of  Evangelical 
Churches  (4to);  an  Account  of  the  Nature  of  the 
Protestant  Religion,  &c. 

OWHYHEE.    See  Sandwich  Islands. 

OWL  {strut);  a  nocturnal  bird  of  prey,  whose 
appearance  and  harsh  voice  are  well  known.  They 
are  distinguished  by  having  a  large  head,  very  large 
eyes,  directed  forwards,  encircled  by  a  ring  of  fine 
feathers  covering  the  base  of  the  beak  and  the  open- 
ing of  the  ear.  Their  external  toe  can  be  turned 
behind  at  pleasure.  If  any  analogy  is  allowable  be- 
tween different  tribes  of  animals,  the  owls  might  be 
said  to  resemble  moths,  and  to  differ  from  the  diurnal 
birds  of  prey  as  these  do  from  butterflies.  They  are 
wholly  nocturnal  (except  a  few  species,)  seeking  for 
their  prey  during  the  evening  or  night ;  and,  from 
the  enormous  size  of  the  pupils  of  their  eyes,  they 
are  enabled  to  see  well  in  the  dark;  while,  in  the 
day,  their  sense  of  sight  is  imperfect ;  hence,  during 
this  time,  they  keep  concealed  in  some  secure  retreat. 
Their  hearing  is  very  acute,  and  their  plumage  soft 
and  loose,  enabling  them  to  fly  without  noise,  and 
thus  to  come  on  their  prey  in  an  unexpected  manner. 
Ttiey  feed  on  small  birds,  mice,  bats,  and  mollis, 
swallowing  them  entire,  and  casting  up  the  indiges- 
tible parts  in  the  form  of  small  balls.  They  breed  in 
fissures  of  rocks,  or  in  holes  of  trees,  the  female 
laying  from  two  to  six  eggs.  They  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  genus  strix  of  Limueus 
has  Iteeu  variously  subdivided  by  modern  naturalists. 
Cuvier  admits  the  following  sub-genera :  otut,  u/ula, 
xirix  syrnium,  bubo  sumia,  nyctca,  nudipes,  scop*. 

In  North  America  there  are  ten  or  twelve  species 
of  these  birds,  some  peculiar  to  the  country,  and 
others  common  to  the  two  continents.  These  have 
been  arranged  by  Bonaparte  (see  Annals  Lyceum 
Xai.  Hist.)  in  the  following  manner :  sub-genus  twr. 
mm;  S./unerea,  or  hawk-owl  (nyctea,  scops  syrnium, 
bubo,  Cuv.);  blackish-brown,  thickly  spotted  with 
white,  beneath  varied  with  white  and  brown ;  tail 
with  narrow  white  bands,  and  reaching  three  inches 
beyond  the  wings ;  feet  densely  covered  with  long 
tV-athers  ;  bill  yellow.  This  species  is  very  rare  :  it 
inhabits  the  north  of  both  continents.  5.  nyctea 
(snow-owl);  white,  more  <w  less  spotted,  and  barred 
with  dusky;  tail  rounded,  reaching  but  little  beyond 
the  wings  ;  feet  densely  covered  with  long  feathers  ; 
bill  black;  inhabits  the  north  of  both  continents;  not 
very  uncommon.  5.  cunicularia  (burrowing  owl); 
cinnamou  gray,  spotted  with  whitish;  beneath  white, 
spotted  with  cinnamon  brown;  tail  even,  reaching  but 
little  bejoihJ  the  wings ;  feet  covered  with  short, 
scattered  bristles.  This  is  peculiar  to  America,  is 
found  near  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  as  fiir  south  as 
Paraguay .  5.  ash  (mottled  or  red  owl) ;  dark  brown; 
young  tawny  red.  mottled  with  black,  pale  brown, 
and  ash-colour ;  wings  spotted  with  white  ;  beneath 
while,  mottled  with  black  and  brown  ;  tail  even, 
reaching  to  the  Up  of  the  wings;  feet  densely  covered 
with  short  feathers ;  inhabits  America  ;  common. 
Sub-genus  ulula  (otus,  ulula,  bubo,  syrnium,  Cuv.)  S. 
otut  Jong-eared  owl)  ;  mottled,  primaries  banded 
with  ferruginous;  tufts  long;  wings  reaching  beyond 
the  tail;  found  in  both  continents;  common.  S. 
brachyotoM  (short-eared  owl);  whitish  ferruginous, spot- 
ted with  dark-brown ;  tufts  short;  wings  reaching  to 
the  tip  of  the  tail;  found  in  both  continents ;  common. 
S.  nebulosa  (barred  owl) ;  pale  brown,  with  trans- 
verse, whitish  spots ;  beneath  whitish ;  neck  mid 
breast  with  transverse  bars ;  belly  and  vent  with 
longitudinal  streaks  of  brown  ;  tail  reaching  beyond 
the  wings ;  bill  yellow ;  found  in  both  continents ; 


common.  S.  acadica  (little  owl) ;  dark-brown, 
spotted  with  white;  beneath  whitish,  spotted  with 
reddish  brown ;  tail  short,  reaching  about  to  the  tip 
of  Ute  wings ;  very  small ;  inhabits  both  continents ; 
more  common  in  America.  Sub-genus  bubo,  S.  fir- 
gmiana  (great  horned  owl) ;  mottled ;  primaries  and 
tail-feathers  banded  with  black  and  dusky  ;  auricular 
conch  restricted;  wings  not  reaching  in  the  Up  of 
the  tail ;  very  large ;  found  in  must  parts  of  America. 
S.  cinerea  (cinereous  owl) ;  dark-brown,  mottled 
with  whitish ;  face  white,  with  black,  concentric 
circles  ;  tail  reaching  beyond  the  wings ;  both  fasci-. 
ated  ;  the  bands  mottled ;  bill  yellowish  while  ;  iris 
yellow ;  inhabits  arctic  America,  the  largest  spe- 
cies in  Uiat  country.  Sub-genus  stria:.  S.  ftammca 
(barn  owl) ;  yellowish  tawny,  with  small  spots  of 
white ;  beneaUi  whiUsh,  with  blackish  points ;  wings 
reaching  two  inches  beyond  the  tail ;  bill  whitish  ; 
found  in  both  continents.  There  are  several  other 
species  said  to  exist  in  America ;  thus  Mr  Say  indi- 
cates X.  bubo  and  phalanoides,  &c. 

The  lam  owl,  also  called  common  screech  or  white 
owl,  is  a  bird  of  elegant  plumage,  in  length  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  inches  ;  stretch  ot  wing  three 
feet.  It  is  very  common  in  Europe,  North  and  South 
America,  in  the  deserts  of  Tartary,  in  Persia,  Hio- 
doostan,  and  even  in  Australasia,  and  is  met  with  at 
the  cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  Europe,  it  chiefly  fre- 
quents inhabited  districts,  and  deposits  from  two  to 
six  eggs  in  a  hole  of  a  wall,  under  Uie  eaves  of  build- 
ings, in  decayed  trees,  &c,  without  any  formal  nest. 
It  usually  haunts  churches,  towers,  barns,  makings, 
farm-houses,  &c.  In  a  state  of  nature,  it  generally 
leaves  its  haunts  about  twilight,  skimming  along  Uie 
ground,  exploring  Uie  neighbouring  woods  lor  prey, 
and  returning  before  sunrise,  making  a  sort  of  blow- 
ing noise,  like  the  snoring  of  a  man  with  his  mouth 
open.  When  it  flies  or  alights,  it  doles  nut  certain  lu- 
gubrious notes,  which,  added  to  Uie  solemnity  of  Ute 
scene,  especially  when  near  churchyards,  often  inspire 
awe  and  apprehension  in  the  minds  of  Uie  ignorant. 

OWLENSPIEGEL.    See  Eulenspiegcl. 

OX ;  Uie  general  designation  for  Ute  different 
species  and  varieties  of  the  genus  bos.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished by  having  smooth  horns,  directed  side- 
ways, 8nd  theii  curving  upwards  or  forwards  in  a 
semi  lunar  form.  Tlte  common  ox  (B.  taurus)  has  a 
flat  forehead,  which  is  longer  than  it  is  broad,  and 
round  horns  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  a  pro- 
jecting line  which  separates  Ute  front  from  the  occi- 
put :  the  horns,  however,  diner  so  much  in  their 
form  and  direction  in  the  numerous  varieties  which 
domestication  has  produced  in  this  species,  Uutt  no 
specific  character  can  lie  based  upon  them.  The 
colours  of  these  animals  are  extremely  variable, 
being  reddish,  white,  gray,  brown,  black,  &c.  As 
wiUi  most  of  Uie  other  animals  which  have  been  in  a 
stale  of  domestication  from  Ute  earliest  ages,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  determine  from  what  species  Uiey  were  ori- 
ginally derived  :  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that 
it  was  the  bos  urus,  but  Cuvier  has  shown  Uiat  this 
idea  is  erroneous.  To  few  animals  is  man  more  in- 
debted for  important  services  than  to  the  common 
ox,  and  none  afford  him  so  many  articles  of  food. 
Throughout  a  great  part  of  the  world,  its  flesh  is  Uie 
principal  article  of  animal  food,  while  from  the  milk 
of  Uie  female,  of  itself  an  almost  indispensable  pnrt 
of  our  diet,  are  manufactured  cheese,  butter,  cream, 
&c.  The  skins  furnish  the  greatest  part  of  Uie 
leather  used  in  the  arts.  In  tact,  Uiere  is  scarcely 
any  part  of  Uiis  valuable  Animal  Uiat  is  not  useful  to 
mankind.  The  horns  are  converted  into  combs, 
knife-handles,  &c;  glue  is  made  from  Uie  refuse  of  lite 
skin,  hoofs,  &c.  ;  Uie  bones  form  a  cheap  substitute 
for  ivory ;  Uie  blood  is  employed  in  the  mauufactnro 
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of  prnssian  blue  ;  the  liair  U  used  by  plasterers,  and 

the  fat  in  the  formation  of  candles  and  soap. 

The  period  of  gestation  of  the  cow  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  human  species,  and  she  most  generally 
has  but  one  at  a  birth.  'Die  young,  like  that  of  the 
horse,  is  very  perfect  and  vigorous  soon  after  birth, 
though  it  needs  the  care  of  the  mother  for  a  consider- 
able time.  It  attains  its  full  vigour  at  about  throe 
years,  and  the  natural  terra  of  its  life  is  about  four- 
teen years.  The  domesticated  ox  is  liable  to  many 
diseases,  one  of  which  arises  from  its  swallowing  tlte 
imirs  that  it  licks  from  its  own  body.  These  hairs, 
being  indigestible,  remain  in  the  stomach,  and  at  last 
become  united  into  large  solid  balls.  The  varieties 
produced  by  domestication  and  climate  are  innumer- 
able, and  impossible  to  designate. 

B.  urtit  (wild  bull ;  bison  of  the  ancients).  This 
species  is  distinguished  by  an  arched  forehead,  wider 
than  it  is  long ;  horns  attached  below  the  occipital 
ridge ;  by  the  length  of  its  legs ;  by  an  additional 
pair  of  ribs  ;  by  a  woolly  hair  which  covers  the  neck 
and  head  of  the  male,  forming  a  beard  under  the 
chin.  This  animal  appears  to  liave  formerly  been  a 
native  of  all  parts  of  Europe,  but  is  now  only  found 
in  the  forests  of  Lithuania,  &c.  It  is  exceedingly 
ferocious  and  untraceable. 

One  of  the  most  extraordinary  species  Is  the  B. 
grunniens  (grunting  ox,  horse-tailed  ox,  or  yack). 
This  is  a  small  animal,  with  a  tail  resembling  that  of 
a  horse,  and  also  with  a  mane  on  the  neck  and  back. 
It  has  a  short  head,  broad  nose,  and  large  ears ;  the 
liorns  are  short,  slender,  round,  upright,  sharp-pointed, 
and  bent  inwards.  The  whole  body  is  covered  with 
long  hair,  and  is  entirely  black,  except  the  front, 
ridge  of  the  liack,  and  tail,  which  are  white.  There 
is  much  dispute  about  the  sise,  some  travellers  de- 
scribing it  as  smaller  than  the  domestic  cow,  while 
others  state  that  it  is  far  larger.  Prom  the  accounts 
of  Russian  naturalists,  it  appears  probable  that  there 
are  two  varieties,  differing  materially  in  site.  The 
voice  of  these  animals  is  very  jiecu  liar:  instead  of 
lowing,  like  the  other  species  of  this  genus,  they 
utter  a  sound  resembling  the  grunting  of  a  hog. 
They  are  susceptible  of  domestication,  bat  always 
retain  some  of  their  natural  ferocity.  The  wild 
breed  are  very  dangerous,  fighting  desperately  when 
attacked.  The  most  valuable  part  of  these  animals 
is  their  tail.  They  form  the  standards  designating 
the  rank  of  superior  officers  in  the  Turkish  army, 
and  are  extensively  used  in  India  as  brushes  to  drive 
away  insects :  they  are  also  employe*!  Iry  the  Chinese 
to  adorn  their  caps.    See  Bison,  Buffalo,  Mutk  Ox. 

OX  AHEVRITE  ;  a  mineral  from  the  hot  spring 
of  Oxhaver,  in  Iceland.  It  occurs  in  thin  veins  and 
crystals,  which  are  acute  octahedrons,  with  a  square 
Ini^e.    It  appears  to  be  a  variety  of  apophyllite. 

OXALIC  ACID.  This  acid  may  be  obtained 
from  sugar,  as  follows: — To  six  ounces  of  nitric 
acid,  in  a  stoppered  retort,  add  by  degrees  one  ounce 
of  lonf-sugar  in  small  lumps.  A  gentle  heat  may  be 
applied  during  the  solution,  and  nitric  oxide  will  be 
evolved  in  abundance.  When  the  whole  of  the  sugar 
is  dissolved,  distil  off  a  part  of  the  acid,  till  what  re- 
mains in  the  retort  has  a  sirupy  consistence  ;  and  this 
will,  on  cooling,  form  regular  crystals,  amounting  to 
fifty-eight  parts  from  100  of  sugar.  These  crystals 
must  he  dissolved  in  water,  recrystallised,  and  dried 
on  blotting  paper.  Numerous  other  substances, 
when  treated  by  distillation  with  nitric  acid,  aflord 
the  oxalic  acid;  such  as  honey,  gum  Arabic,  alco- 
hol, the  sweet  matter  contained  in  fat  of  oils,  the  acid 
of  cherries,  the  add  of  tartar,  beech  wood,  the  acids 
of  currants,  citrons,  raspberries,  silk,  hair,  tendons, 
wool,  also  other  animal  substances,  as  the  coagulum 
of  blood,  and  whites  of  eggs.    M.  Berthollet  men- 


tion* 5  difference  between  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances thus  treated  with  nitric  acid,  vis.  that  the 
former  yielded,  besides  ammonia,  a  large  quantity  of 
an  oil  which  the  nitric  acid  could  not  decora  pose ; 
whereas  the  oily  parts  of  vegetables  were  totally 
destroyed  by  the  action  of  this  acid.  He  further  re- 
marks, that  the  quantity  of  oxalic  acid,  furnished  by 
vegetable  matters,  thus  treated,  is  proportionable  to 
their  nutritive  quality,  and  particularly  that  from  cot- 
ton he  could  not  obtain  any  semible  quantity.  Oxa- 
lic acid  is  found  in  the  state  of  oxalate  of  lime  in  the 
roots  and  leaves  of  a  great  number  of  plants.  It  par- 
ticularly abounds  in  the  leaves  of  the  ontlis  tcetattttm, 
and  of  the  O  cornlcuiato.  The  crustaceous  lichens 
contain  nearly  one  half  their  weight  of  oxalate  of 
lime — a  substance  which  is  to  these  plants  what  car- 
bonate of  lime  is  to  corallines,  and  phosphate  of  lime 
to  animal  bones.  Oxalic  acid  crystallises  in  four-tided 
prisms,  the  sides  of  which  are  alternately  broad  and 
narrow,  and  the  summits  dihedral.  They  are  efflor- 
escent in  dry  air,  but  attract  a  little  humidity  if  it  be 
damp.  Tliey  are  soluble  in  one  part  of  hot  and  two 
of  cold  water,  and  are  decomposable  by  a  red  beet, 
leaving  a  small  quantity  of  a  coaly  residuum  ;  their 
acidity  is  so  great,  that,  when  dissolved  in  3600  times 
their  weight  of  water,  the  solution  reddens  litmus  pa- 
per, and  is  perceptibly  acid  to  Uie  taste.  The  oxalic 
acid  is  a  good  test  for  delecting  lime,  which  it  sepa- 
rates from  all  the  other  acids,  unless  they  are  present 
in  excess.  It  has  likewise  a  greater  affinity  for  lime 
than  for  any  other  of  the  bases,  and  forms  with  it  a 
pulverulent,  insoluble  salt.  W  ith  harytes,  it  forms  a  n 
insoluble  salt,  but  capable  of  dissolving  in  water  aci- 
dulated with  oxalic  acid.  Oxalate  of  magnesia,  too, 
is  insoluble  unless  the  acid  is  in  excess,  lite  oxalate 
of  potash  exists  in  two  states,  that  of  a  neutral  salt, 
and  that  of  an  acidule.  The  latter  is  generally  ob- 
tained from  the  juice  of  the  leaves  of  the  sorrel,  ten 
parts  of  which  yield  five  of  juice,  which  give  a  little 
more  than  one  two  hundredths  of  the  salt,  which  re- 
quires to  be  repeatedly  crystallised  In  order  to  obtain 
it  pure.  It  unites  with  hnnrteH.  magnesia,  soda,  arid 
ammonia,  and  most  of  the  metallic  oxides,  into  triple 
salts.  This  salt,  besides  its  use  in  taking  out  ink- 
spots,  and  as  a  test  of  lime,  forms,  with  sugar  and 
water,  a  pleasant,  cooling  beverage,  and  possesses 
considern ble  powers  a*  an  antiseptic.  Oxalic  acid  acts 
as  a  violent  poison  when  swallowed  in  the  quantity  of 
two  or  three  drachms ;  and  several  fatal  accidents 
Itave  lately  occurred,  in  consequence  of  its  being  im- 
properly sold  for  Epsom  salts.  lis  vulgar  mime  of 
#«//*,  under  which  the  acid  is  bought  for  the  purpose 
of  whitening  boot-tops,  occasions  these  lamentable 
mistakes.  The  immediate  rejection  from  the  stomach 
of  this  acid  by  an  emetic,  aided  by  copious  draughts 
of  warm  water  containing  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or 
soda,  chalk,  or  carbonate  of  magnesia,  are  the  remedies. 

OXENSTIERN,  Axkx,  count  of ;  a  Swedish  states- 
man,  born  at  Fano.  in  Upland,  in  1583.  His  own  in- 
clinations and  the  wishes  of  his  family  having  destined 
him  for  the  church,  he  applied  himself,  at  Rostock, 
Wittenberg,  and  Jena,  principally  to  theology,  for  the 
study  of  which  he  always  retained  a  predilection. 
After  finishing  his  studies,  he  visited  most  of  the 
German  courts,  and  in  100?,  returned  to  Sweden. 
In  1006,  Charles  IX.  sent  him  on  a  public  mission  to 
Mecklenburgh,  and,  in  1008,  he  was  admitted  into 
the  senaie,  in  which  his  thirteen  immediate  ancestors 
had  held  a  seat.  The  infirmities  of  age  having  in- 
duced his  sovereign,  not  long  after  to  appoint  a  re- 
gency, Oxenstiern  was  placed  at  the  head  of  it,  and 
on  the  accession  of  Uustavus  Adoiphus,  was  made 
chancellor.  In  1614,  he  accompanied  the  new  king  to 
Germany, and  soon  after  had  the  eali«.faction  of  seeii 
tile  hostilities  betwe 
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by  the  honourable  peace  of  Stolbova.  He  wan  subse- 
quently appointed  governor-general  of  all  the  con- 
quests  of  the  Swedish  arms  in  Germany  ;  and  when 
Gustavus  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  that  country, 
Oxeostieru  was  iiiveited  with  full  powers  in  all  affairs, 
both  civil  and  military,  on  the  Rhine,  and  fixed  his 
headquarters  at  Menu,  while  Gustavus  advanced 
iuto  Bavaria  and  Franconia.  On  the  mil  of  his  mas- 
ter at  Lulseii  (1632),  he  exerted  himself  in  every  way 
to  protect  Sweden  and  her  allies,  and  visited  Dres- 
den and  Berlin,  to  concert  measures  for  continuing 
the  war.  The  Swedish  government  conferred  on  him 
full  powers  to  adopt  any  measures  which  he  consider- 
ed for  the  public  good.  He  therefore  assembled  a 
congress  at  Heilbronn,  in  which  he  was  recognised  as 
the  head  of  the  Protestant  league.  This  lea  gue  was 
held  together  and  supported  solely  by  his  influence 
and  wisdom,  and,  in  1630,  he  returned  to  Sweden, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years,  laid  down  his  extraor- 
and  took  his  seat  in  the  senate,  as 
of  the  kingdom,  and  one  of  the  five  guar- 
i  of  the  queen.  His  great  aim  was  to  bring  the 
war  to  a  successful  conclusion  ;  and  with 
this  design  he  sent  his  son  John  to  Germany,  in 


he  a-s 


y  of  Swedish  plenipotentiary.  In  1645, 
in  the  negotiations  with  Denmark  at 


Brumsehro.  and,  on  his  return,  was  created  count,  by 
queen  Christina,  and  at  the  same  time  was  elected 
chancellor  of  the  university  of  Upsal.  When  the 
queen  declared  her  intention  of  naming  her  successor, 
Oxemlieni  opposed  that  measure  with  all  his  influ- 
ence, and  rented,  with  still  stronger  urgency,  her 
to  abdicate  the  crown  ;  (aiding  her, 
r,  axed  in  her  resolution,  he  pretended  sick- 
ness, as  an  excuse  for  slaying  away,  and  taking  no 
part  in  a  step  which  he  foresaw  would  be  the  begin- 
ning of  evil.  From  that  time,  he  took  no  pleasure  in 
puMc  affairs,  although  he  continued  to  serve  his 
country  with  seal  and  ability  until  his  death,  in  1654. 
Ovensiiern  must  be  ranked  among  the  greatest  men 
wuo  have  taken  a  distinguished  part  in  the  alluirs  of 
the  r  uropeau  world.  Great  and  elevated  views,  a 
wonderful  political  sagacity  and  foresight,  firmness 
and  loftiness  of  purpose,  wisdom  in  contriving  and 
prudence  and  energy  in  executing,  a  strict  integrity, 
and  a  constant  devotum  to  the  welfare  of  his  country, 
are  among  the  characteristic,  of  this  great  statesman. 
The  constitution,  which  Mas  prepared  by  him,  and 
uccepted  by  the  state-,  of  Sweden  in  1634,  is  esteemed 
a  political  master-piece. 

OX-EYE;  a  -mall  cioud  or  meteor,  seen  at  the 
rape  of  Good  Hope,  which  presages  a  dreadful  storm. 
It  appears  at  first  m  the  form  or  sise  of  an  ox's  eye, 
but  descends  with  such  celerity,  Uiat  it  seems  sud- 
denly to  overspread  the  whole  hemisphere, and  at  the 
same  time  forces  the  Blr  with  such  violence,  that 
ships  are  sotnr times  scattered  several  ways,  some 
directly  contrary.  nn<l  many  sunk  down  right. 

OXFORD;  a  city  of  England,  capital  of  the 
county  to  which  it  gives  name  ;  45  miles  S.  E.  of 
Worcester,  5s  H  .  by  N.  of  London,  74  S.  W.  of 
Cambridge;  Ion.  1-  16'  W  ;  lat.  51®  45'  N.;  population, 
in  1831,  sit), 64'.*.  It  is  an  episcopal  see,  and  seat  of  a 
university.  Ii  is  delightfully  situated  on  a  gentle 
eminence,  in  a  valley  at  the  ouofluence  of  the  Isis  and 
«  herweil.  and  near  the  Tliames.  .Along  these  rivers, 
ami  between  them  ami  the  city,  lies  a  tract  of  beauti- 
ful and  luxuriant  meadows.  For  the  beauty  and 
■  of  its  buildings,  Oxford  is  equalled  by  few 
world.  From  the  neighbouring  heights 
it  presents  a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle,  from  the 
number  and  variety  of  its  spires,  towers,  domes,  and 
other  public  edifices,  while  these  structures,  by  Uieir 
magnitude  nml  splendidarchitecture,  give  it,  on  a  near- 
er approach,  Mi  air  of  the  mo>t  striking  magnificence. 


The  High-street  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the 
world.  The  houses  inhabited  by  traders  are  indiffer- 
ent. The  city  contains  a  cathedral,  thirteen  ele- 
gant parish  churches,  houses  of  worship  for  Catholics, 
Quakers,  Methodists,  and  Baptists,  a  town  and 
county  hall,  a  Jail,  a  bridewell,  an  infirmary,  market 
buildings,  and  charity  schools.  Four  members  are 
sent  to  parliament,  two  for  the  city,  and  two  for  the 
university.  Markets  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 
Oxford  has  no  staple  manufacture  or  branch  of  trade, 
but  derives  its  chief  support  from  the  university.  It 
is  an  ancient  town,  was  the  residence  of  Alfred,  and 
lias  often  been  Uie  seat  of  the  English  kiugs  and 
parliaments.  The  university  of  Oxford,  from  the 
extent  and  number  of  its  buildings  and  institutions, 
ami  the  wealth  of  its  endowments,  is  by  far  the 
greatest  in  the  world.  Its  origin  is  involved  in 
obscurity:  some  suppose  that  it  was  founded,  and 
some  that  it  was  revived,  by  Alfred;  others  fix  its 
origin  considerably  later.  It  is,  as  is  well  known, 
distinguished  for  its  attachment  to  tory  principles, 
ami  has  been  Uie  seat  of  classical  learning  in 
England,  while  in  Cambridge  mathematical  science 
lias  been  more  assiduously  cultivated.  It  con- 
sists of  twenty  colleges  and  five  halls,  each  of 
which  forms  an  establishment  wiihin  itself,  having 
its  own  students  and  teachers,  revenues  and  regula- 
tions; yet  they  are  all  united  under  the  government 
of  one  university.  The  officers  by  whom  the  uni- 
versity is  immediately  governed,  are  the  chancellor, 
high  steward,  vice-chancellor,  and  two  proctors. 
In  addition  to  the  private  officers  in  each  college 
and  hall,  who  see  Uiat  due  order  and  discipline  are 
preserved,  and  all  the  liberal  sciences  taught,  there 
are  twenty-three  public  professors  nf  the  several  arls 
and  sciences.  In  1829,  the  members  of  convocation 
were  2365 ;  members  on  the  books,  5009.  About 
one  third  of  these  are  maintained  by  the  revenues  of 
the  university ;  the  rest  live  at  their  own  expense. 
The  students  wear  a  peculiar  dress.  The  buildings 
of  the  university  are  very  magnificent,  and  excel 
those  of  Cambridge ;  yet  Uie  cltapel  of  King's  col- 
lege at  Cambridge  is  thought  to  surpass  any  single 
edifice  at  Oxford.  The  oilier  edifices  lielonging  to 
Uie  university,  besides  the  colleges  and  halls,  are  the 

Iiublic  schools,  the  Bodleian  library,  Uie  picture  gal- 
cry.  the  theatre,  ca|iable  of  containing  4000  persons, 
Uie  Clarendon  printing-house,  the  Radcliffe  library, 
the  Ashuuiiean  museum,  Uie  astronomical  observa- 
tory, and  Uie  botanic  garden.  The  Bodleian  library 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  most  vuluable  in  Europe. 
(See  Librarie$.)  There  are  four  terms  in  Uie  yeai 
at  Uie  two  English  universities.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  arts,  a  residence  of  three 
years,  or  twelve  terms,  is  necessary  at  Cambridge  ; 
four  years,  or  sixteen  terms,  at  Oxford,  except  in 
case  of  sons  of  peers,  and  the  eldest  sons  of  baronets 
and  knights,  who  may  stand  candidates  after  three 
years.  For  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  Uiree  more 
years  are  required.  A  person  of  two  years'  standing 
may  be  admitted  a  student  of  Uie  civil  law  ;  after 
being  five  years  a  student,  he  may  receive  the 
degree  of  bachelor  of  civ  il  law ;  and  in  four  years 
more,  Uie  degree  of  doctor.  The  degree  of  hachelor 
of  divinity  is  conferred  on  masters  of  arls  of  four 
years'  standing,  and  Uie  degree  of  doctor  four  years 
after.  (See  Vniwr$itg.)  Some  of  the  eminent  men 
educated  at  Oxford  are  Wicklit'e,  Wolsey,  More, 
Raleigh,  Chilliugworth,  Hampden,  Harvey,  Claren- 
don, Hale,  Locke,  Addison,  Steele,  Blackstone, 
Low  ill,  Johnson,  Adam  SmlUi,  Jones,  Gibbon,  ami 
Fox.  The  colleges  and  Italls  (see  College),  with  the 
date  of  their  foundation,  ami  number  of  fellowships 
and  scholarships,  are  exhibited  in  the  following 
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See  Wood's  Historia  Univ.  Oxon.,  and  Athena  Oxo- 
nienses ;  Ackerman's  History  of  the  University  of 
Oxford ;  the  articles  in  the  first  find  third  numbers 
of  the  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education,  and  die  Uni- 
versity Calendar. 

OXFORDSHIRE  ;  an  inland  county  of  England, 
bounded  north  by  Warwickshire  and  Northampton- 
shire, east  by  Bockinghumshire,  south  by  Berkshire, 
mid  west  by  portions  of  several  counties.  It  extends 
from  north  to  south  about  forty-eight  miles,  and  its 
greatest  breadth  is  twenty-six.  The  outline  of 
Oxfordshire  is  very  irregular,  consisting  of  two 
parts,  the  northern  or  larger  port  forming  an  irre- 
gular triangle,  joined  by  a  narrow  neck  to  the 
smaller  part.  The  boundary  on  the  south  and 
south-west  is  determined  by  the  course  of  trie 
Thames  which  makes  a  considerable  curve  in  iu 
passage  between  Oxfordshire  and  Berkshire.  The 
soil  of  this  county,  taken  generally,  is  extremely 
fertile,  furnishing  abundant  crops  of  grain  and 
grass.  The  land  is  dry,  being  exempt  from  hogs, 
tens,  and  standing  pools,  but  by  no  means  destitute 
of  running  water,  the  streams  which  intersect  the 
country,  and  the  rivers  which  they  feed,  being  more 
numerous  here  than  in  most  other  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  the 
soil  is  chiefly  strong,  deep  sund,  and  the  enclosures 
are  formed  by  stone  walls ;  Uie  central  district  is 
rich  meadow  land,  with  a  subsoil  of  gravel,  remark- 
able for  the  multitude  and  variety  of  fossil  remains 
which  are  embedded  in  it ;  and  in  the  south,  the 
county  exhibits  a  pleasing  alternation  of  hill  and 
dale.  The  greater  portion  of  the  county  is  under  til- 
Inge,  and  the  most  common  corn  crops  are  wheat,  bar- 
ley, and  oats ;  peas  are  cultivated  occasionally,  and 
on  the  heavier  soils  beans ;  and  among  the  usual 
agricultural  products  are  also  turnips,  both  common 
and  Swedish,  tares,  clover,  trefoil,  and  santfoin. 
The  grass-land,  which  is  chiefly  on  Uie  banks  of  Uie 
rivers,  or  near  the  centre  of  the  comity,  affords  pas- 
turage for  milch  cattle,  and  considerable  quantities 
of  butter  are  made  here,  and  calves  are  fattened  for 
Uie  London  market.  A  great  many  sheep  are  kept, 
and  also  swine,  which  furnish  the  materials  for  making 
brawn  and  sausages.  The  mineral  products  of  this 
county  include  limestone,  freestone,  slate  for  the 
roofs  of  buildings,  pipe-clay,  fuller's  earth,  and 
ochre,  which  is  found  of  a  peculiarly  fine  quality 
near  Shotover.  The  principal  manufactures  are 
those  of  blankets,  for  which  Witney  has  long  been 
noted  ;  a  kind  of  coarse  velvet  called  thag.  made  at 
limibiiry  ;  and  gloves  and  various  articles  of  polished 
steel,  made  tit  Woodstock ;  besides  lace-making, 

part  of  Uie  county. 


Oxfordshire  possesses  one  city,  Oxford,  which  is 
also  the  county  town;  two  boroughs,  Woodstock 
and  Banbury ;  and  Uie  market  towns  are,  Bicester, 
Burford,  Chipping-Norton,  Deddington,  Henlev- 
upon-Thames,  Thame.  Wellington ,  and  Witney, 
besides  Bampton,  Charlbury,  and  Dorchester,  of 
which  Uie  markets  are  discontinued.  Population  of 
Uie  county  in  1831,  151,726. 

OXFORD  CHRONICLE.  See  Armmhlian 
Marbles. 

OXFORD,  Loan.    See  Harley. 

OXIDES.    See  Oxygen. 

OXl'S.    See  Gihon. 

OXYGEN  GAS  was  discovered  by  doctor  Priest- 
ley in  1774,  and  by  Scheele  in  1775,  without  pre- 
vious knowledge  of  Priestley's  discovery.  It 
received  the  names  of  free  air,  dephfogisticated  ah, 
pure  air,  and  vital  air,  from  its  property  of  snpj*>rt- 
ing  combustion  and  animal  life— terms  changed,  by 
the  inventors  of  Uie  new  nomenclature,  to  oryzm 
gas,  from  its  property  of  giving  acidity  to  compounds 
in  which  it  predominates  (•*•(,  acid,  and  ytnrfm.  in 
produce).  Oxygen  denotes  its  gravitating  mat- 
ter, or  substance,  when  not  in  Uie  gaseous  state  ; 
oxygen  gas  is  Uie  name  given  to  it  hi  its  elastic  form. 
Oxygen  is  Uie  most  extensively  diffused  of  materia  I 
substances.  In  Uie  state  of  gas,  it  forms  one-fifth 
of  Uie  atmosphere  ;  it  is,  also,  Uie  principal  comj-o- 
nent  part  of  water,  forming  eight  ninths  of  it  by 
weight.  It  consists  in  acids,  in  Uie  alkalies,  end 
earths,  and,  consequenUy,  in  their  saline  com- 
pounds. It  is  combined  with  metals;  is  found  in 
numerous  forms  of  combination  in  mineral  sub- 
stances, and  is  an  abundant  ingredient  in  all  vege- 
table and  animal  matters.  It  is  also  Uie  imM 
energetic,  in  its  chemical  agencies,  of  all  the  ele- 
ments of  matter,  and  Uie  history  of  its  properties 
and  combinations  forms  Uie  most  important  subject 
in  chemistry.  Oxygen  gas  no  where  exists  pure 
and  uncombined;  hence  certain  processes  are 
required  to  obtain  it  in  an  insulated  form.  These 
consist,  chiefly,  in  applying  heat  to  some  of  its  com- 
pounds,  in  which  it  is  retained  by  a  weak  attraction. 
The  substances  commonly  etnphryed  for  Uie  purpose, 
are,  the  peroxide  of  manganese  and  the  chlorate  of 
potash.  It  may  be  procured  from  Uie  former  in  two 
ways ;  either  by  heating  it  to  redness  in  a  k»u*- 
barrel  or  iron  retort,  or  by  putting  it  into  a  fl.nk. 
with  half  its  weight  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  heating  the  mixture  by  means  of  a 
lamp.  To  obtain  it  from  Uie  manganese,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  heat  it  to  a  full  red  heat,  in  an  iron  retort. 
The  gas  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  the  purest ; 
that  by  the  latter  is  liable  to  contain  small  quantities 
of  carlmnic  acid  and  hydrogen,  but  it  is  sufficiently 

(rood  for  ordinary  purposes.  Oxygen  gas  is  colour- 
es?,  inodorous,  and  tasteless,  and  is  rather  heavier 
than  common  air,  its  specific  gravity  being  1*111. 
It  is  absorbed  by  water  very  sparingly,  l<)0  cubic 
inches  of  water,  freed  from  air  by  boiling,  absorbing 
about  3*5  cubic  inches,  under  a  common  atmospheric 
temperature  and  pressure.  Its  most  striking  pro- 
perty is  lliat  of  exciting  and  supporting  combustion. 
A  candle,  or  wax  taper,  freshly  extinguished,  is  re- 
lighted on  being  immersed  in  a  bottle  of  Uiis  gas.  A 
partially  kindled  piece  of  charcoal,  on  beine  intro- 
duced into  it.  also  inflames  with  great  rapidity  and 
brilliancy.  But  the  most  interesting  combustion,  in 
this  gas,  is  that  of  iron  wire,  or  a  watch-spring, 
which  only  require  to  have  their  temperature  excited 
by  the  previous  burning  of  a  piece  of  sulphur-match 
attached  to  them  at  Uie  extremity,  in  order  to.be 
kindled  into  the  most  vivid  and  intense  combustion, 
burning  with  sparks  ami  scintillations,  until  piet  es 
many  inches  in  length,  are  consumed ;  and  this  m  a 
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jap  of  the  gas  not  holding  al»ve  three  pints  or  a 
quart.  I'hosphorus,  on  bring  previously  lighted  in  a 
pendent  spoon,  and  lowered  into  a  jar  of  oxygen  gas, 
hums  with  the  evolution  of  a  light  so  intense  as 
scarcely  to  bear  being  looked  upon  with  the  naked 
eye.  During  the  burning,  in  each  of  these  instances, 
the  oxygen  is  consumed ;  and  the  products  of  the 
combustion,  except  in  the  case  of  the  iron,  are  sub- 
stances possessed  of  acid  properties.  Oxygen  gas  is 
equally  powerful  iu  sustaining  animal  life  by  respira- 
tion. If  nn  animal  he  coti6ued  in  a  given  quantity  of 
it,  it  will  lire  four  or  five  times  longer  than  a  similar 
animal  will  do  in  the  same  volume  of  atmospheric 
air.  If,  again,  an  animal  be  confined  in  a  gas  which 
cannot  afford  oxygen  to  it,  it  immediately  dies.  It  is 
found  that  a  quantity  of  oxygen  gas  always  disap- 
pears, or  is  consumed  during  respiration,  and  is  in- 
dispensable to  the  continuance  of  life;  and  atmo- 
spheric air,  or  any  gas,  sustains  life  only  from  the 
oxygen  it  contains,  and  is  capable  of  affording  to  the 
blood.  Pure  oxygen  gas,  however,  is  not  well 
adapted  to  animal  existence.  If  an  animal  be  con- 
fined in  a  given  quantity  of  it,  its  respiration  becomes 
hurried  and  laborious  before  the  whole  of  the  oxygen 
b  consumed  ;  and  it  dies  even  though  so  much  oxy- 
gen is  present,  that  another  animal,  of  the  same  spe- 
cies, introduced  into  the  residual  air,  will  live.  From 
whence  it  appears,  that  pure  oxygen  proves  too 
highly  stimulating  for  animal  life.  As  mixed  in  our 
atmosphere,  it  is  precisely  adapted  to  the  support  of 
animal  existence.  The  oxygen  forms  only  one-fifth 
of  iu  weight,  and  is  diluted  with  a  large  volume  of 
another  gas,  of  an  opposite  or  negative  quality.  (See 
Xtfrogen.)  Oxygen  gas  has  been  administered,  with 
good  effects,  in  diseases  of  the  thorax,  in  paralysis, 
general  debility,  &c.  A  remarkable  case  was  that 
of  a  large  dog,  tliat  had  l>een,  for  several  hours, 
completely  drowned,  and  yet,  in  consequence  of  an 
injection  of  this  gas  into  bis  lungs,  was  perfectly 
restored  to  life  and  all  his  functions  to  a  very  short 
time.  Oxygen  has  a  very  powerful  attraction  for 
most  of  the  simple  bodies,  and  there  is  not  one  of 
them  with  which  it  may  not  be  made  to  combine. 
The  act  of  combining  with  oxygen  is  called  oxidation, 
and  the  bodies,  after  having  united  with  it,  are  said 
to  be  oxidized.  The  compounds,  so  formed,  are  di- 
v  idrd,  by  chemists,  into  acids  and  oxides.  The  first 
division  includes  those  compounds  which  possess  the 
general  properties  of  acids,  and  the  second  compre- 
hends those  which  not  only  want  that  character,  but 
many  of  which  are  highly  alkaline,  and  yield  salts 
by  uniting  with  acids.  The  phenomena  of  oxidation 
are.  very  vnriable.  It  is  sometimes  produced  with 
great  rapidity,  and  with  the  evolution  of  heat  and 
light,  as  in  the  case  of  the  iron  wire  above  alluded 
to ;  on  otlier  occasions  it  takes  place  slowly,  and 
without  any  appearance  of  heat  or  light,  as  is  exem- 
plified by  the  rusting  of  iron  when  exposed  to  a  moist 
atmosphere.  All  inflammable  or  combustible  sub- 
stances derive  their  power  of  burning  in  the  open  air 
from  their  affinity  for  oxygen.  The  clianges  expe- 
rienced by  burning  bodies  are  no  less  remarkable  than 
the  alteration  which  appears  in  the  oxygen  in  which 
they  are  burned.  While  the  oxygen  loses  its  power 
of  supporting  combustion,  the  inflammable  substance 
lays  aside  its  combustibility,  becoming  nn  oxidised 
body,  and  incapable  of  being  burned  again,  even  in 
pure  oxygen.  It  lias  also  acquired  an  addition  to  its 
weight.  It  is  an  error  to  suppose  that  bodies  lose 
any  thing  while  they  burn.  The  materials  of  our 
fires  do,  indeed,  disappear ;  but  when,  by  means  of  a 
suitable  apparatus,  we  detain  the  products  of  the 
combustion,  it  is  found  Uiat  they  weigh  more  than 
the  inflammable  matter  that  has  been  burned ;  and 
the  increase  iu  weight  is  exactly  equal  to  the  quantity 


of  oxygen  which  has  disappeared  during  the  process. 
For  many  years  before  the  discovery  of  oxygen  gas, 
all  combustible  bodies  were  supposed  to  contain  a 
certain  principle,  w  hich  was  called  phlogiston,  to  the 
presence  of  which  was  ascribed  their  combustibility. 
It  was  supposed  that  when  a  body  burns,  phlogiston 
escapes  from  it ;  and  that,  when  the  body  has  lost 
phlogistons  it  ceases  to  be  combustible,  and  is  then 
a  dephlogisticated  or  incombustible  substance.  A 
metallic  oxide  was  consequently  regarded  as  a  sim- 
ple substance,  and  the  metal  Itself  as  a  compound  of 
its  oxide  with  phlogiston.  The  heat  and  light  which 
accompany  combustion  were  attributed  to  the  rapi- 
dity with  which  phlogiston  is  evolved  during  the  pro- 
cess. The  discovery  of  oxygen,  and  the  experiments 
of  Lavoisier,  overthrew  this  doctrine.  On  burning 
phosphorus  in  a  jar  of  oxygen,  he  observed  that  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  gas  disappeared,  that  Die 
phosphorus  gained  in  weight,  and  that  the  increase 
of  the  latter  exactly  corresponded  to  the  loss  of  the 
former.  That  oxygen  is  really  present  in  the  oxi- 
dised body,  he  proved  by  a  very  decisive  experiment. 
Some  liquid  mercury  was  confined  in  a  vessel  of  oxy- 
gen gas,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  sufficient  for 
causing  its  oxidation.  The  oxide  of  mercury,  so 
produced,  was  put  into  a  small  retort,  and  heated  to 
redness,  when  it  was  re-converted  into  oxygen  gas 
and  fluid  mercury,  the  quantity  of  the  oxygen  being 
exactly  equal  to  what  had  combined  with  mercury 
in  the  first  part  of  the  operation. 

OYER  AND  TERMINER  (f 'tench,  to  hear  and 
determine,)  in  English  law,  is  a  court  held  by  virtue 
of  the  king's  commission,  to  hear  and  determine  all 
treasons,  felonies,  and  misdemeanors.  This  commis- 
sion is  usually  directed  to  two  of  the  judges  of  the 
circuit,  and  several  gentlemen  of  the  county ;  but 
the  judges  only  are  of  the  quorum,  so  that  the  rest 
cannot  act  without  them.  (4  Black.  269.)  See 
Assizes. 

O  YES  (corrupted  from  the  French  oyez,  hear  ye) 
is  an  expression  used  by  the  crier  of  a  court,  in  order 
to  enjoin  silence  when  any  proclamation  is  made. 

OYSTER  ;  a  well  known  edible  shell-fish,  belong- 
ing to  the  genus  ostrea,  occurring  in  most  parts  of  the 
world.  The  European  oyster  (0.  edulis),  which  forms 
a  considerable  article  of  trade  on  the  coasts  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  is  generally  taken  by  dredging, 
after  which  the  animals  are  placed  in  pits  formed  for 
the  purpose,  furnished  with  sluices,  through  which, 
at  spring  tides,  the  water  is  suffered  to  flow.  In 
these  receptacles,  they  acquire  the  green  tinge  so 
remarkable  iu  the  European  oyster,  and  which  is 
considered  as  adding  to  their  value.  This  colour, 
which  at  one  time  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  some 
mineral  impregnation,  lias  recently  been  ascertained 
to  arise  from  the  conferva,  and  other  marine  vege- 
table matter,  on  which  the  animal  feeds.    In  many 

(daces,  oysters  are  planted,  as  it  is  called  :  that  is, 
arge  artificial  beds  are  formed  in  favourable  situa- 
tions, where  they  are  permitted  to  fatten  and  in- 
crease. The  breeding  time  of  oysters  is  in  April  or 
May,  from  which  time  to  July  or  August,  the  oysters 
are  said  to  be  sick,  or  in  the  milk.  This  is  known 
by  the  appearance  of  a  milky  substance  in  the  gills. 
Oysters  attain  a  size  fit  for  the  table  in  about  a  year 
and  a  half,  ami  are  in  their  prime  at  tlu*ee  years  of 
age;  though  what  the  natural  term  of  their  lives 
may  be,  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  determine 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy.  Many  curious  discus- 
sions have  arisen  as  to  whether  oysters  possessed  the 
faculty  of  locomotion.  It  is  well  known  that,  in 
general,  they  are  firmly  attached  to  stones,  or  to  each 
otlier;  and  it  has  been  slated,  and  generally  believed, 
that  they  are  not  endowed  with  any  powers  <>f  chang- 
ing their  position.  From  the  observations  and  expe- 
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rimeob  of  naturalists,  however,  it  appears  that  they 
can  move  from  place  to  place  by  suddenly  closing 
their  shells,  and  thus  ejecting  the  water  contained 
between  them  with  sufficient  force  to  throw  them- 
selves backward,  or  in  a  lateral  direction.  Oysters 
form  the  basis  of  many  culinary  preparations,  but 
are  much  more  digestible  in  their  raw  state  Hum 
after  any  mode  of  cuoking  them,  as  this  process,  in  a 
great  measure,  deprives  them  of  the  nourishing  ani- 
mal jelly  winch  forms  so  large  a  portion  of  their  sub- 
stance. The  shell  of  the  oyster  is  composed  of  car- 
bouate  of  lime  and  animal  matter,  and  was,  at  one 


time,  supposed  to  possess  peculiar  medical  proper- 
ties ;  but  analysis  lias  shown  that  the'only  advantage 
of  the«j  animal  carbonate*  of  lime  over  those  from 
the  mineral  kingdom  arises  from  their  containing  no 
admixture  of  any  metallic  substance.  The  lime  ob* 
taiued  from  the  calcination  of  oyster  shells,  though 
exceedingly  pure  and  white,  is  better  suited  for  work 
which  does  not  require  great  tenacity,  as  for  placer- 
ing  rooms,  than  for  the  common  purpt««  of  build- 
ing, as  it  does  not  form  as  hard  a  compound  with 
saud  as  the  mineral  lanes. 


P 


P ;  the  sixteenth  letter  and  twelfth  consonant  in  the 
English  alphabet.  It  is  one  of  tiie  mutes  and  labials, 
and  represents  a  sound  produced  by  closely  compres- 
sing the  lips  till  the  breath  is  collected,  and  then 
letting  it  issue.  (Por  the  similarity  and  mutual  in- 
terchange of  b  and  p,  see  it.)  P  also  iuterclianges 
in  many  languages  with  other  letters,  as  in  Poila.  for 
Molly.  The  dialects  of  Upper  Germany  in  general 
prefer  the  p,  those  of  Lower  Germany  the  b;  and 
Hire  declares  all  Swedish  words  beginning  with  a  p 
to  lie  of  foreign  origin.  The  n  of  the  Greeks  si*n«- 
fied  80;  in  low  Latin,  P  signified,  according  to  Ugu- 
tiou,  100: 

P  timiUm  cum  C  mwrum  «..»*/,  nlur  h«l*re  t 


arcordiiig  to  Baronlus,  7.  In  music,  p  signifies 
piano  (softly).  S.  P.  S.  P.  is  an  abbreviation  for 
St  Peter  and  Saint  Paul,  ns  on  the  papal  seals.  On 
metlals,  P  stands  for  various  names  of  persons,  places, 
ami  qualities,  as  pater,  populus,  pita,  perpetuus, 
pontiff* ,  proconsul ,  ttc. ;  P.  P.,  pater  patriot ;  S.  P. 
U\  It.,  senatus  popuiustrue  ftomanus }  P.  M.,  ponti- 
fcx  maxima*;  C.  P.,  Constantinople.  It  is  a  curious 
circumstance,  that  the  Romans  gave  to  their  P  the 
same  form  which  Uie  Greeks  had  given  to  Uieir  Rho. 
pp  is  used  in  German  as  a  sign  for  Ac.  The  He- 
brews had  no  p,  and  used  the  ph  instead.  The  Arabi- 
ans have  no  p.  On  visiting  cards,  p.  p  e.,  p.  /.  a.  «., 
or  p.  d  a.,  are  abbreviations  for  pour  prendre  conge", 
pour  /aire  set  adieus,  or  pour  dire  adieu,  and  signify 
the  taking  of  leave.   See  Abbreviations. 

PACA  {ca-logenvs);  a  genus  of  animals  inhabiting 
Sonth  America,  living  in  tl>e  woods,  in  the  vicinity 
of  water,  concealing  themselves  in  superficial  bur- 
rows, which  have  three  openings  to  them.  They  are 
thick  set,  and  of  a  clumsy  form,  and,  when  fidl 
grown,  measure  about  two  feet  in  length  from  the 
tip  of  the  nose  to  the  extremity  of  the  body,  and 
about  one  foot  in  height  both  before  and  behind  ; 
for,  although  the  hinder  legs  are  much  longer  than 
the  anterior,  they  are  so  bent  ns  to  allow  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  their  length  to  touch  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground.  Their  eyes  are  large,  prominent, 
and  of  a  brownish  hue,  their  ears  nearly  naked,  and 
their  whiskers  long  and  rigid.  They  swim  and  dive 
remarkably  well,  and  run  with  considerable  swift- 
ness. Their  cry  is  not  unlike  that  of  a  pig.  Their 
flesh  is  said  to  be  very  savoury,  and  forms  a  staple 
article  of  food  in  many  parts  of  South  America. 
They  seldom  leave  their  burrows,  except  during  the 
night,  when  they  sally  forth  in  search  of  their  food, 
which  consists  of  herbs  and  fmit.  They  are  taken 
alive  by  closing  two  of  the  openings  to  their  burrows, 
and  digging  up  the  third.  They  often  make  an  ob- 

"S 


stinntc  defence,  nnd  are  cnj>al>le  of  biting  very 

severely.  They  are  readily  tamed,  and  might  prove 
a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  domestic  annuals 
especially  in  the  Southern  States,  where  the  winter 
is  not  sufficiently  severe  to  injure  them.  They  are 
very  prolific,  mid,  iu  a  warm  climate,  would  require 
but  little  attention. 

PACHA,  or  PA8HAW  ;  the  military  governor  of 
a  Turkish  province.  The  most  distinguished  have 
three  horse-tails  carried  before  them ;  the  inferior, 
two.  The  power  of  a  pacha  is  very  great.  He  is, 
however,  appointed  and  removed  at  the  will  of  the 
sultan,  is  obliged  to  serve  when  called  on  in  the  wars 
of  his  master,  and  to  pay  over  a  certain  portion  of  the 
revenue  of  his  province  into  the  Imperial  treasury. 
The  provincial  administration  is  entirely  iu  his  hands. 

PACIFICATOR.  The  attitude  of  a  person  who 
makes  pea<-e,  or  performs  any  other  act  of  grace, 
consisted,  among  the  ancients,  in  the  horisontal  ex- 
tension  of  the  right  arm,  the  hand  being  quite  open. 
— No  title  was  so  much  coveted  by  Napoleon  as  that 
of  paeificateur,  at  the  beginning  of  his  power;  hence 
it  appears  so  often  on  the  early  medals  commemorat- 
ing his  exploits.  Alexander  of  Russia,  too,  was 
highly  desirous  of  the  same  character.  Nothing  flat- 
tered him  more  titan  the  praise  of  having  given  peace 
to  the  world. 

PACIFIC  OCEAN;  the  great  mass  of  waters 
extending  from  Beeriug's  straits  to  the  Antartic 
circle,  a  distance  of  3800  leagues,  and  from  Asia  and 
New  Holland  to  America.  It  is  separated  from  the 
Atlantic  and  Antarctic  oceans  only  by  imaginary 
lines.  The  Andes  and  Rocky  mountains  of  the  west- 
ern coast  of  America,  and  a  series  of  mountainous 
ranges  near  the  eastern  coast  of  Asia  and  New  Hol- 
land, nearly  surround  this  vast  basin.  Its  extreme 
breadth  a  little  north  of  the  equator  is  4550  leagues; 
between  South  America  ami  New  Holland  (lat.  30° 
S. )  it  is  2970  leagues.  (See  Ocean.)  It  contains  an 
infinite  number  of  isles  scattered  over  its  surface, 
more  particularly  between  lat.  SO°  N.  and  50°  8.,  to 
which  modem  geographers  have  given  tl>e  general 
appellation  of  (ieeaniea.  (q.  v.)  It  was  at  first  called 
the  South  sea,  by  the  European  nav  igators.  who  en- 
tered it  from  the  north.  Magellan  gave  it  the  name 
of  Pacific,  on  account  of  the  prevalence  of  calms 
which  he  experienced  in  it ;  but  it  by  no  means  de- 
serves this  name,  as  it  is  remarkable  for  the  fury  of 
its  storms  and  the  agitation  of  its  waters.  The  trade, 
winds,  which  constantly  blow  between  the  tropics, 
render  the  passage  from  Uie  western  coast  of  America 
to _Asia  very  short ;  but  the  return  is  proportionately 
(See  fVtnds.)  The 
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fir^t  Kuropeans  who  entered  the  Pacific,  which  they 
did  from  Uie  fast.  Balboa,  in  1513,  discovered  it 
from  the  summit  of  the  mountains  which  traverse  the 
istiimus  of  Darien.  Magellan  sailed  across  it  from 
east  to  west  in  15JJ I.  Drake,  Tasman,  Beering, 
Anson,  Bjrou,  Bougainville,  Cook,  Vancouver,  La- 
perouse.  and  others,  traversed  it  in  different  direc- 
tions, in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  ceuturies. 
D'Emrerasteaux,  Krusenstero,  Kotsebue,  Beechey, 
&c,  have  visited  it  more  receutly. — See  Burney'9 
Chronological  History  of  Discoveries  in  the  SoutA 
Sea  (5  vols..  4to,  1803—  1817).  bee,  also,  XortA 
Polar  Expeditions. 

PACTOLUS ;  a  river  of  Lydia,  celebrated  for  its 
gulden  sand.  (See  Midas.)  After  flowing  by  Sar- 
dis,  it  emptied  into  tlte  Hermus. 

PADANG.    See  Sumatra. 

PADERBORN,  formerly  an  imperial  bishopric,  in 
the  circle  of  Westphalia,  was  attached,  in  1802,  to 
Prussia,  in  1806  to  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia ;  on 
the  dissolution  of  which,  it  was  restored  to  Prussia. 
The  capital,  of  the  same  name,  with  6700  inhabitants. 
Is  situated  at  the  sources  of  the  Pader.  The  univer- 
sity of  Pader  bom  was  suppressed  in  1819.  There  is 
still  a  gymnasium  liere,  with  a  seminary  for  priests, 
fve  monasteries,  and  a  cathedral.  Lat.  51 0  43'  N. ; 
Ion.  8*»  43'  E. 

PADISHAH  ;  a  title  assumed  by  the  Turkish 
sultan,  derived  from  pad  (protector  or  throne),  and 
*hnk  (king,  prince).  The  Ottoman  1'orte  formerly 
applied  this  name  only  to  the  king  of  France,  calling 
the  other  European  sovereigns  Aral ;  but  it  has  since 
been  applied  to  some  of  Uie  other  leading  princes  of 
Europe, 

PADUA  (in  Italian  Pattova,  anciently  Patavium); 
an  old  and  strong  city  of  the  north  of  Italy,  in  a  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  in  the  Austrian  government 
of  Venice.  It  is  connected  with  the  Brenta  by  a 
canal.  Population,  46,600 ;  lat.  45°  24'  N.  ;  loo. 
II*  6Jf  E.  Among  the  ninety-six  churches  is  the 
cathedral,  which  is'one  of  tlte  richest  in  Italy.  The 
sacristy  contains  a  portrait  of  Petrarch,  who  held  a 
caooory  in  it,  and  bequeathed  it  a  part  of  his  library. 
The  church  of  St  Justina  is  esteemed  one  of  the  most 
braotiful  iti  Upper  Italy.  In  front  of  it  is  the  public 
square  prato  delta  mile,  anciently  campus  Martins, 
a  loaned  with  statues  of  celebrated  Paduans.  The 
Franciscan  church  chiesa  del  santo  contains  many 
splendid  monuments  and  valuable  curiosities.  In 
front  of  it  stands  the  equestrian  statue  erected  by  the 
republic  of  Venice  to  her  general  Gattanielnta.  The 
Episcopal  seminary,  restored  by  cardinal  Barbarigo, 
an  excellent  institution  for  the  education  of  100  young 
on  lams  a  celebrated  printing  establish- 
,  to  which  belongs  a  collection  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  <  inenul  manuscripts.  The  celebrated  university 
was  founded  by  the  emperor  Frederic  11.,  who,  in 
l&tt,  transferred  the  university  of  Bologna  to  Padua. 
'I  lie  medical  faculty  is  Uie  most  highly  esteemed. 
The  number  of  students  was  formerly  several  thou- 
sands, from  all  tlte  countries  of  Europe;  at  present  it 
h>  about  400  in  all  departments.  The  celebrity  of 
this  institution  procured  for  Uie  city  the  epithet  la 
dotta  (Uie  learned)  among  Uie  Italians.  The  princi- 
pal university  building,  it  palazzo  degti  studj,  is 
'  with  portraits  of  the  most  eminent  profes- 
i.  It  has  twelve  colleges,  an  observatory,  a  bo  in 
il  garden,  an  anatomical  theatre,  &c.  There  is 
al»«>  in  Padua  a  branch  of  the  royal  institute  of  science 
and  art,  a  society  of  science  and  agriculture,  &e. 
Among  the  buildings,  Utc  town-house  (palazzo  delta 
rafi'jH*),  containing  a  bust  of  Livy  (q.  v.),  who  was 
a  native  of  Padua ;  Uie  palazzo  delta  podestd,  with  a  | 
puhlic  library  ;  Uie  Uu-alre,  4c,  are  particularly 
aorti.y  of  mention.  The  grave  of  Uie  Trojan  hero  i 
v.  1 


Antenor,  who,  according  to  Virgil,  was  Uie  founder 
of  Pudua,  is  still  shown  here.  After  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  empire,  Padua  fell  into  Uie  hands  of  the 
Lointxtrds,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  Charlemagne. 
Under  his  successors,  it  came  under  the  dominion  of 
Kxzelin,  afterwards  received  a  republican  govern- 
ment, but,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  came  under  the. 
dominion  of  Uie  powerful  family  of  Carrara,  and  was 
conquered  by  Venice  in  1 405.  Commerce  is  chiefly 
in  Uie  hands  of  Uie  Jews,  who  live  in  a  separate 
quarter  of  Uie  city.  The  woollen  and  silk  manu- 
factures are  considerable.  In  summer  Uie  city  is 
thronged  by  Uie  rich  from  Uie  neighbourhood,  parti- 
cularly at  the  time  of  Uie  fair  in  June.  The  terri- 
tory of  Padua  {it  Padovano)  is  one  of  Uie  most  fer- 
tile and  beautiful  countries  in  Europe,  and  contains 
300,000  inhabitants.  On  the  abolition  of  the  republic 
of  Venice,  Uie  town  and  territory  fell  to  Austria  ; 
were  afterwards  ceded  to  Napoleon  ;  but,  in  1814, 
were  restored  to  Austria,  and  now  form  a  part  of  Uie 
Lombardo-Venetian  kingdom. 

PiEAN,or  P.EON  («■«<«»,  *•«!*»);  a  surname  of 
Uie  healing  power,  particularly  of  Apollo.  The  ety- 
mology and  signification  of  this  epithet  are  diflerentiy 
explained  by  different  critics.  in  the  hymns  to 
Apollo,  Uie  phrase  lo  Pocan  was  frequenUy  repeated, 
and  hence  Uiey  were  also  called  pmans.  They  were 
sung  in  time  of  sickness,  and  on  other  occasions, 
wlien  it  was  desirable  to  propitiate  Uie  favour  of  the 
god.  Hymns  to  other  deities,  or  songs  in  praise  of 
heroes,  were  at  a  later  period  likewise  called  panms. 
A  piean  was  sung,  previous  to  batUe,  iu  honour  of 
Mars,  and  after  a  victory,  in  praise  of  Apollo. 
PiKDOBAPTISTS.  See  Baptists. 
PjEONY  (ptronia) ;  a  genus  of  plants  belonging 
to  the  natural  family  rununculace*,  distinguished  fur 
Uie  site  and  magnificence  of  Uie  flowers.  The  species 
are  herbaceous,  or  very  rarely  shrubby,  having  peren- 
nial, tulterous  roots,  and  large  leaves,  which  are  more 
or  less  divided.  The  flowers  are  solitary,  and  of  a 
white  or  purplish  colour.  Seventeen  species  are 
known,  of  which  one  inhabits  Uie  North- West  coast 
of  America,  and  Uie  other  the  temperate  ports  of  the 
Kaslern  continent.  Several  are  cultivated  in  gar- 
dens, where  they  are  very  conspicuous,  especially 
when  the  flowers  are  doubled. — The  common  preeny 
(P.  officinalis)  grows  from  ten  to  twenty  inches  in 
height.  The  leaves  are  hi  or  triternate,  and  Uie 
flowers  are  disposed  at  Uie  extremity  of  Uie  brandies, 
are  very  large,  and  ordinarily  of  a  fine  red  colour. 
The  double  variety,  which  is  now  so  common  every 
where,  when  introduced  at  Antwerp,  about  Uie  end 
of  Uie  sixteenth  century,  sold  for  twelve  crowns  n 
root.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  Uie  mountains  of  Uie 
south  of  France,  Spain,  and  Siberia.  It  was  cele- 
brated among  the  ancients,  who  attributed  to  it 
various  marvellous  properties,  but  has  now  lost  all 
such  reputation.— The  tree  joeony  (P.  mon-tan).  in 
our  climate,  is  not  usuully  more  than  three  or  four  feel 
high,  but,  in  China,  its  native  country,  is  said  to  at- 
tain Uie  elevation  of  ten  feet,  or  even  a  much  greater. 
It  was  discovered  in  the  mountains  of  Honan  about 
Uie  year  400,  but  did  not  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Chinese  till  two  or  Uiree  centuries  after.  When  once 
known,  its  culture  spread  with  amating  rapidity,  and 
large  sums  of  money  were  sacrificed  to  procure  fine 
varieties.  For  more  than  a  thousand  years,  it  tins 
been  generally  cultivated  by  Uie  Chinese,  who  plant 
it  in  the  open  air,  but  take  unwearied  pains  during 
its  growth,  protecting  it  from  Uie  dust,  high  winds, 
and  heavy  rains,  by  means  of  tents,  and  dispensing 
Uie  heat  and  light  of  Uie  sun  at  tiieir  pleasure.  They 
have  varieties  of  all  colours, — white,  yellow,  red, 
purple,  violet,  blue,  and  even  black.  The  Chinese 
is  maw  ton.   The  most  common  variety  with 
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os  has  superb  flowers,  of  B  clear  red  or  rose  colour, 
and  from  five  to  seven  inches  in  diameter,  which, 
besides,  diffuse  a  very  agreeable  odour.  It  is  hardy 
enough  to  bear  our  winters,  but  does  not  flower  in 
sudi  perfection  as  when  protected.  A  rich  light  soil 
is  best  adapted  to  it ;  and  ripened  cuttings,  planted 
in  a  shady  place,  will  take  root  freely. 

P.€9TUM  (called  by  the  Greeks  Posidonia);  an 
ancient  Greek  city  of  Lucania,  Lower  Italy,  lying  in 
a  plain  at  tlie  foot  of  mount  Albumus,  on  the  Sinus 
Pssstanus,  or  gulf  of  Salerno.  It  is  celebrated  by 
the  Latin  poets  for  the  fragrance  of  its  twice-blowing 
roses,  and  its  mild  and  balmy  air.  Nothing  now 
remains  of  it  but  some  fragments  of  its  walls,  of  two 
temples  of  Doric  architecture,  and  of  a  forum.  The 
city  is  thought  to  have  been  founded  by  a  Greek  co- 
lony from  Sybaris  (q.  v.),  510  B.  C.  It  was  destroyed 
by  the  Saracens  in  the  ninth  century.  The  coins  of 
l'festum,  as  well  as  its  ruins,  show  it  to  have  once 
enjoyed  great  prosperity.  The  ruins  were  discovered 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century. 

PjETUS.    See  Arria. 

PAGANS ;  the  worshippers  of  many  gods,  the 
heathen,  who  were  so  called  by  the  Christians,  be- 
cause, when  Constantine  and  his  successors  forbade 
the  worship  of  the.  lteathcn  deities  m  the  cities,  its 
adherents  retired  to  the  villages  {pagi,  hence  pagani, 
countrymen),  where  they  could  practise  their  cere- 
monies in  secrecy  and  safety.    In  the  middle  ages, 
tliis  nnnie  was  given  to  all  who  were  not  Jews  or 
Christians,  theirs  being  considered  the  only  true  re- 
ligion and  divine  revelations  ;  but,  in  more  modern 
times,  Mohammedans,  who  worship  the  one  supreme 
God  of  the  Jews  and  Christians,  are  not  called  pa- 
gam.   The  idea  of  heathenism  is  of  early  origin. 
Moses  used  every  precaution  to  prevent  an  inter- 
course between  the  Hebrews  and  heathen  nations, 
prescribed  the  renunciation  of  idolatry  as  a  requisite 
to  citizenship  in  the  Hebrew  state,  and  forbade  any 
league  with  the  Ammonites,  Moabites,  &c.  When 
the  kings  relaxed  in  the  observance  of  these  regula- 
tions, the  prophets  raised  their  voice  against  the 
defection.   The  distinction  between  pagans  and  non- 
pagans,  so  fkr  as  claims  U>  a  revelation  are  concerned, 
is  very  slight,  since  there  are  many  heathenish  people 
who  have  traditions  of  revelations  made  to  them. 
We  also  find  in  some  religions  of  paganism  (for  ex. 
ample,  with  Zoroaster,  Plato,  and  Socrates)  pure  and 
elevated  notions,  and  precepts  of  morality,  which 
would  not  disgrace  even  Christianity.    Paganism  has 
likewise  her  moral  heroes,  as  well  as  Judaism  and 
Christianity.    And  although  St  Augustine  declared 
that  the  virtues  of  the  heathens  were  but  splendid 
vices,  yet  this  assertion  is  by  no  means  borne  out  by 
facts.   The  true  |>oint  of  distinction  is,  therefore,  to 
be  placed  in  the  recognition  or  denial  of  one,  univer- 
sal, perfect  Being,  tiiat  is,  in  the  reception  of  mono, 
theism  or  polytheism.    The  apostle  Paul  speaks, 
(Ron*,  i.  23)  of  a  law  of  God  written  on  the  hearts  of 
the  gentiles  or  pagans,  and  declares  that  pagans  who 
live  by  this  divine  law  in  their  consciences,  are  a  law 
unto  themselves  ;  and  that,  to  every  man  who  does 
good.  God  will  render  "glory,  honour,  and  peace,  to 
the  Jew  rirst,  but  also  to  the  gentile,  for  there  is  no 
respect  of  persons  with  God."    (Rom.  ii.  10,  15.) 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  and  many  of  the  fathers, 
were  of  opinion  that,  as  God  had  given  prophets  to 
the  Jews,  so  he  had  raised  up  great  men  among  the 
heathen,  nnd  thus  rendered  both  cajmble  of  arriving 
at  the  enjoyment  of  divine  happiness.    These  views, 
however,  met  with  strong  opposition.  Augustine, 
although  he  acknowledged  that  the  virtues  of  a 
Brutus,  Decius,  and  llegulus,  were  subject's  of  admi- 
ration, and  proper  models  of  imitation,  yet  maintained 
the  principle  that  all  the  noble  and  good  actions  of 


the  pagans  were  done  in  the  service  of  the  devil,  and 
from  vain  glory.  His  views  obtained  such  an  ascen- 
dency, that  it  came  to  be  a  generally  received  opi- 
nion, that  the  hope  of  God's  grace  and  eternal  happi- 
ness depended  on  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  tl«» 
rhurch.  Jerome  adopted  an  intermediate  principle, 
attributing  to  the  heathens  a  willingness  to  receive 
the  doctrines  of  tlie  true  church,  should  they  become 
known  to  them.  If  this  fides  hnplidta,  as  it  is  called, 
be  any  thing  real,  it  can  only  be  a  desire  and  endea- 
vour to  know  the  truth,  and  to  act  accordingly. 
Others  have  maintained  the  action  of  divine  greet- 
on  tlie  souls  of  heathens,  independent  of  all  instruc- 
tion and  knowledge  on  their  part.  The  influence 
which  tlie  writings  of  Augustine  exercise*!  at  thr 
time  of  the  reformation,  and  on  the  reformers,  led  to 
the  reception  of  the  dogma  of  the  damnation  of  tlie 
pagans,  which  acquired  a  new  development  fnwii 
the  doctrine  of  predestination.  Marmobtel's  Rtti- 
sain  was  condemned  by  the  Sorbonne,  because  it 
professed  a  belief  in  the  salvation  of  the  pagans  — 
See  Melner's  Allgemeine  krrlisehe  Ueschichte  drr 
Religion  ;  Schlegel.  Veber  den  Grist  der  RelignsiMt 
alter  Zeiten  und  I 'biker  (t  vols.,  Hanover,  1819); 
Constant,  Sur  la  Religion  (Paris,  1824.)  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  number  of  polytheists  Is  about 
466,000,000  ;  that  of  monotheists,  3b2,000  000. 

PAGE  (from  «•«»,  child);  a  youth  retained  in  the 
family  of  a  prince  or  great  personage,  as  an  honour 
able  servant,  to  attend  hi  visits  of  ceremony,  carry 
messages,  bear  up  trains,  robes,  &c,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  have  a  genteel  education.    See  Chivalry. 

PAGLIAJO,  or  PAGLIACCIO;  the  name  of  n 
comic  mask  in  the  Neapolitan  comedy.  The  word 
signifies  cut  straw,  because  this  is  what  the  pour 
fellow  lies  on.  The  German  term  Pqjazzo.  for  tin- 
Merry  Andrew  in  the  circus,  is  a  corruption  of  this 
word. 

PAGODA;  the  temples  of  the  Hindoos,  and  other 
heathen  nations  of  Southern  Asia.  They  are  built  of 
wood  and  stone,  on  an  open  place,  which  is  adorned 
with  obelisks,  columns,  and  other  architectural  works. 
They  are  of  great  size  and  height,  and  embellished 
with  great  splendour.  They  are  generally  in  thr 
form  of  a  cross,  the  four  ends  of  which  are  of  eqonl 
length,  with  a  lofty,  tower-like  roof,  divided  into 
several  compartments.  The  most  remarkable  pago- 
das are  those  of  Benares,  Slam,  Pegu,  and  particu- 
larly that  of  Juggernaut  (q.  v.)  hi  Orissa.  In  thr 
interior  of  these  buddings,  besfcles  altars  and  statue* 
of  the  gods,  there  are  many  curiosities.  The  statue*, 
which  are  likewise  called  pagodas,  and  which  an* 
often  numerous,  are  usually  rude  images  of  baked 
earth,  richly  gilt,  but  without  any  kind  of  expression  ; 
sometimes  clothed,  and  sometimes  nude;  standing  or 
sitting  with  the  legs  crossed,  and  often  of  a  colossal 
sise.  Small  figures  with  movable  heads  which  are 
brought  from  the  East,  are  also  called'  pagodas. 

PAINE,  Thomas  ;  a  celebrated  political  and  deis- 
tical  writer,  was  horn  in  1737,  at  Thelford,  in  Nor- 
folk,  where  his  father,  a  Quaker,  was  a  rtaymaker. 
He  received  his  education  at  a  eramniar  school  in  his 
native  place,  but  attained  to  little  more  beyond  the 
rudiments  of  the  Latin  language.  He  seems  after- 
wards to  have  paid  great  attention  to  arithmetic,  and 
to  have  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  matbrnuUK 
In  early  life,  he  followed  the  business  of  his  father, 
and  afterwards  became  a  grocer  and  exciseman  at 
Lewes,  in  Sussex,  but  was  dismissed  for  keeping  a 
tobacconist  shop,  which  was  incompatible  with  his 
duties.  The  abilities  which  he  displayed  in  a  pam- 
phlet written  to  show  the  propriety  of  advancing  the 
salaries  of  excisemen,  struck  one  of  the  commission- 
ers, who  gave  hiin  a  letter  of  introduction  in  dori or 
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him  to  go  to  America.    Ho  took  his  advice,  and 
reaching  Philadelphia  in  1774,  in  the  fallowing  Jan- 
uary b,  came  editor  of  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine, 
w  Inch  he  conducted  with  considerable  ability.    1  los- 
tilities  having  commenced  between  the  mother  coun- 
try ami  the  colonics,  he  composed  his  celebrated 
pamphlet,  entitled  Common  Sense,  which  was  writ- 
ten with  great  vigour.    The  object  of  this  tract  was 
to  r.commeud  the  separation  of  the  colonies  fr.mi 
threat  Hntam.    Tor  this  production,  the  legislature 
of  I  ennsjlvjinia  voted  him  .£600.    He  also  received 
Uie  degree  of  M.  A.  from  Uie  university  of  the  same 
prm  me,.,  ami  was  cliosen  a  member  of  the  American 
philosophical  society.    To  these  rewards  was  added 
the  office  of  clerk  to  the  commfttee  for  foreign  aflairs, 
which,  although  a  confidential  situation,  did  not  jus- 
tify bun  in  assuming  Uie  title  of  "  late  secretary  for 
foreign  affairs,"  which  he  did  in  the  titlepage  of  the 
Rights  of  Man.    While  in  Uiis  office,  he  published  a 
series  of  political  appeals,  which  he  denominated  Uie 
Crisis.    He  was  obliged  to  resign  his  secretaryship 
in  1779,  owing  to  his  having  divulged  some  official 
tecreut  in  u  controversy  w  ith  Silas  Dcane,  whom  he 
accused  of  a  fraudulent  attempt  to  profit  by  his 
agency,  in  conveying  the  secret  supplies  of  stores 
from  France.    The  next  year,  he  obtained  Uie  ap- 
pomunent  of  clerk  to  the  assembly  of  Pennsylvania, 
and,  in  1785.  on  the  rejection  of  a  motion  to  appoint 
him  historiographer  to  the  United  Suites,  received 
from  congress  a  donation  of  .'10(H)  dollars.    He  also 
received  500  acres  of  land  from  Uie  stale  of  New 
York.    In  1787,  he  embarked  for  France,  and,  after 
visiting  Paris,  went  to  Kngland.  wiUi  a  view  to  the 
prosecution  of  a  project  relative  to  the  erection  of 
an  iron  bridge,  of  his  owu  invention.    This  scheme 
involved  him  in  pecuniary  difficulties,  and,  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  he  was  arrested  for 
debt,  but  was  bailed  by  some  American  merchants. 
On  the  appearance  of  Burke's  Reflections  on  the 
French  devolution,  he  wrote  the  fir-t  part  of  his 
Rights  of  Man.  in  answer  to  that  celebrated  work 
Tim  second  part  was  published  early  in  1792  ;  and, 
May  t\,  in  tlint  year,  a  proclamation  was  issued 
against  wicked  and  seditious  publications,  alluding 
to.  but  not  naming,  the  Rights  of  Man.     On  the 
same  day,  the  attorney-general  commenced  a  prose- 
cution against  Paine  as  Uie  author  of  that  work. 
M  hile  the  trial  was  pending,  he  was  chosen  member 
of  Uie  national  convention  for  the  department  of 
Calais  ;  and,  making  his  escape,  he  set  oft*  for  France 
and  arrived  there  in  September,  1  '<)>>.   ( >u  the  trial  of 
Louis  XVI.,  he  voted  against  the  sentence  of  death, 
proposing  his  imprisonment  during  the  war,  and  his 
banishment  afterwards.    This  conduct  offended  Uie 
Jacobins,  and,  towards  the  close  of  I  ;<rd,  },e  was  ex. 
eluded  from  Uie  convention,  on  the  ground  of  his 
bems  a  foreigner  (though  he  had  been  naturalised); 
and,  immediately  after,  he  was  arretted,  and  com- 
lailted  to  the  Ln\«  iii'ioW",    Ji^r  L.-iniv  his  confine- 
ment, he  had  fiiu-lie.l  Ok-  i j i  -t  pu  i  ot '  U\-  work  against 
revelation,  entitled  the  A-enf  i;,;^,,,.  l>eing  an  In- 
»wtipitioii  of  true  and  fabulous  Tlicology;  and, 
having  confided  it  to  the  care  of  his  friend  Joel  JJnr- 
it  was  published  ;  by  which  step  he  forfeited  the 
oxmlennnce  of  the  greater  part  of  his  American  con- 
jietknis.     On  the  fall  of  Roliespierre,  he  was  re- 
leased, and,  in  t;<).i   puUi-J..  ,i,  j,t  Paris,  the  second 
part  of  his  Age  of  IJeasou  ;  ;: n«I,  in  May,  IT.lo,  ad- 
dressed to  the  council  <.f  \Wr  hundred  a  work  en'illed 
the  Decline  and  fall  of  1*.,-  System  of  .Finance  in 
**2J<nd,  ami  ;lU>  pnbli^r-d  his  pamphlet  entitled 
Agrarian  Just  r,  .      I  e.utuJ  of  being  captured  by 
»nti»h  cruiv.-  he  renmined  i.i  France  till  August, 
{JW,  when  lie  emlmrked  for  America,  and  reached 
Baltimore  Uie  following  October.    He  had  lost  his 
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first  wife  the  year  following  his  marriage,  and,  after 
a  co habitation  of  three  years  nnd  a  half,  had  sepa- 
rated from  a  second,  by  mutual  consent,  several 
years  behire.    Thus  situated,  he  obtained  a  female 
companion  in  Uie  person  of  a  madamede  Honneville 
the  wife  of  a  French  bookseller,  who.  with  her  two 
sons  accompanied  him  to  America;  but,  whatever 
was  Urn  nature  of  this  connexion  (at  Uie  age  of  sixty, 
five)  which  has  been  differently  represented,  the  hus- 
band and  children,  with  the  wife,  liecame  his  chief 
cgatces.     His  subsequent   life  was  by  no  means 
I'appy  ;  for,  although  occupied  in  various  mechanical 
speculations  and  oUier  engrossing  pursuits,  and  pos- 
sessed of  decent  competence,  his  attacks  upon  reli- 
gion had  exceedingly  narrowed  his  circle  of  acquain- 
tance; and  Ins  habitual  intemperance  tended  to  Uie 
•••jury  of  his  health,  and  the  ultimate  production  of  a 
complication  of  disorder*,  to  which  he  fell  a  victim 
June  8,  1809,  in  his  seventy-third  year.    Heiix*  re- 
fu^ed  interment  in  the  ground  of  the  society  of  Friends 
which  favour  he  had  requested  liefore  his  death,  he 
was  buried  on  his  own  farm.    The  strong  part  taken 
by  tins  extraordinary  man  in  religion  and  politics  has 
produced  such  extremes  of  pnii,e  and  execration, 
Uiat  there  exist  few  or  no  sources  of  unbiassed  infor- 
mation, either  as  to  his  abilities  or  character,  except 
his  writings.   That  he  possessed  much  native  vigour 
of  intellect,  is  indisputable,  and,  concentrated  as  it 
became  by  resolute  exclusion  of  multifarious  acquire- 
ment, and  of  even  a  moderate  recourse  to  books,  it 
assumed,  in  his  writings,  that  piquancy,  force,  and 
simplicity,  which,  of  nil  qualities,  secure  Uie  largest 
share  of  general  attention  in  popular  controversy. 
I  he  political  pamphlets,  letters,atid  addresses  of  Paine 
are  numerous,  and  may  be  found  in  the  collective 
editions  of  his  works.    They  are  also  enumerated  at 
the  end  of  Ins  Life  by  Shervvin.    See  his  Life  by 
Cheetham  and  Sherwin. 
PAINTER'S  COLIC.    See  Colic. 
PAINTING,  in  a  technical  sense,  is  the  art  which 
represents  the  appearance  of  natural  objects  on  a 
plane  surface  by  means  of  colours,  so  as  to  produce 
the  appearance  of  relief.    As  a  fine  art,  its  highest 
object  is  the  beautiful,  exhibited  in  visible  forms  by 
colours    The  noblest  field  of  the  painter  is  that  in 
which  he  vies  with  the  poet,  embodying  ideas,  and 
representing  Uiem  to  the  spectator ;  but,  as  there  are 
innumerable  gradations  in  poetry,  from  the  most  ele- 
vated epic  or  drama  to  the  shortest  song,  the  excel- 
lence of  which  may  consist  merely  in  giving  effect  to 
a  single  sentiment  or  situation,  comic,  touching,  &c, 
so  pictures  may  present  all  varieties  from  Uie 
elevated  productions  of  a  Michel  Angelo,  in  Uie 
Cttjtetla  Sittina,  to  the  image  of  a  single  dewdrop,  a 
leaf,  a  cat  in  a  Flemish  piece.    Ami  just  as  taste 
may  degenerate  iu  respect  to  poetry,  and  prefer 
insipidity,  bombast,  or  false  glitter  to  true  poetical 
beauty,  so  taste  may  degenerate,  and  has  degene- 
rated, iu  respect  to  punting  ;  and  a  portrait,  Uie 
greatest  praise  of  which  was  Uiat  every  single  liair  of 
the  beard  might  l>e  seen  by  a  microscope,  lias  been 
thought  extremely  "  natural,''  and  valued  more 
highly  than  the  most  poetical  compositions.     It  is 
but  little  prnise  to  say  of  a  picture,  in  this  sense 
that  it  is  natural.    We  have  spoken  of  this  subject 
in  the  article  Copy,  where  the  reader  will  find  some 
observations  on  the  necessity  of  genius  even  in  copy- 
ing nature — of  genius  which  can  extract  the  essential 
eluiracleristic,  and  distinguishing.     A  painter  must 
have  the  creative  power  of  a  |met.    Why  ,1,,  We  ,  . 
so  many  portraits  ajiftallin^ly  like  the  original,  so 
to  be  recognised  at  first  glance,  and  which  yet  W 
a  disagreeable  impression  i*    The  reason  is  that  O 
painter  copied  with  Chinese  accuracy  the  for,  V*!? 
fore  him,  but  could  not  discover  the  spirit  which 
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mated  the  form,  nor  reproduce  the  original,  breathing 
with  life.    Tli"  case  is  similar  with  other  objects  of 
the  tu  t.    A  plnnt,  a  flower,  a  tree,  may  be  so'  copied 
as  to  give  the  form  accurately,  and  yet  be  destitute  of 
the  appearance  of  life.   To  produce  this,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  an  eye  for  the  soul  of  nature,  to  catch 
its  breathing  spirit.     Still  more  necessary  is  the 
poetical  spirit  when  the  artist  undertakes  his  noblest 
work — an  historical  painting.  A  Parnassus  or  School 
of  Athens  by  Raphael,  a  Last  Judgment  by  Michel 
Angclo,  an  Olympus  by  Cornelius,  is  a  poem ;  and 
we  see  also  the  near  relationship  of  poetry  and  paint- 
ing from  the  circumstance  of  the  two  arts  being  so 
ready  to  a  (lord  each  other  assistance.    The  painter 
furnishes  ornaments  and  illustrations  to  the  works  of 
the  poet,  and  the  poet  often  interprets  in  verse  the 
beautiful  productions  of  the  painter.    The  great  dif- 
ference between  them  is  that  the  painter  can  express 
a  state  of  things  only  during  a  single  moment,  whilst 
the  poet  can  unfold  his  scenes  at  pleasure  ;  but,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  the  painter  can  show  much  in  a 
moment,  and  therefore  make  a  deep  impression, 
whilst  the  poet  can  give  only  word  by  won).  Hence, 
also,  the  effect  of  the  representation  of  the  drama  is 
so  great,  because  it  unites,  as  it  were,  poetry  and 
painting— the  ear  and  the  eye  both  receive  at  once. 
The  art  of  painting  is  divided,  according  to  its  sub- 
jects, into  representations  of  man,  of  the  lower  ani- 
mals, ami  of  inanimate  naturp.    The  first  are  gene- 
rally called  historical  paintings,  even  if  their  subject 
is  not  taken  from  history,  and  include  allegorical  and 
mythological,  as  well  as  real  historical  representa- 
tions.   Even  battle  pieces,  scenes  from  common  life, 
and  portraits,  have  been  classed  under  historical 
paintings.     Historical  painting  is  the  noblest  and 
most  comprehensive  of  all  branches  of  the  art,  be- 
cause it  embraces  man,  the  head  of  the  visible  crea- 
tion— man  in  ail  his  relntions.    The  historical  pain- 
ter, therefore,  must  study  man  in  all  his  situations 
nnd  relations,  from  the  anatomy  of  his  figure  and  the 
attitudes  of  the  model  to  the  mo«.t  rapid  and  slightest 
expression  of  feeling  and  the  ebullitions  of  deep  and 
violeut  pssion.    He  must  have  technical  skill,  a 
practised  eye  and  hand,  and  must  understand  how  to 
group  his  skilfully  executed  parts  so  as  to  produce  a 
beautiful  composition  ;  nnd  all  this  is  insufficient 
without  a  poetic  spirit,  which  can  form  a  striking 
conception  of  an  historical  event,  or  create  imaginary 
scenes  of  beauty.   There  is  a  remarkable  passage  in 
the  works  of  the  famous  composer  Maria  von  Weber. 
He  speaks  of  the  impression  which  a  beautiful  land- 
scape makes  upon  him,  a  lovely  or  brilliant  sunset, 
Sec.    Every  thing,  he  says,  presents  itself  to  his  soul 
in  a  musical  form,  in  concords  and  discords.  What- 
ever he  perceives  resolves  itself  into  music,  and  thus 
becomes  truly  impressive  to  his  soul.    This  is  the 
case  with  every  true  nrtist.  Speak  of  a  noble  idea  to 
a  sculptor,  and  involuntarily  it  will  crystallise  in  a 
plastic  form  in  his  mind.   Read  a  stirring  passage  of 
history  or  an  interesting  poem  to  a  painter,  and  the 
whole  will  pass  in  pictures  before  his  imagination. 
According  to  the  branch  of  the  art  which  he  parti- 
cularly cultivates  will  be  the  effect  of  particular 
passages.     The  comic  painter  will  perceive  the 
comic  traits  in  such  passages  just  as  the  satirist  invo- 
luntarily seises  upon  the  contrasts  and  inconsistencies 
of  life.    This  must  be,  to  a  great  degree,  the  effect 
of  natural  constitution.  No  one  can  give  himself  this 
power;  yet  it  must  be  cultivated,  if  the  individual 
aims  at  being  truly  an  artist ;  for,  though  a  lively 
imagination  may  easily  embody  interesting  scenes  in 
visible  tonus,  yet  whoever  lias  conversed  with  artists 
has  found  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  young  artist  to  pre- 
sent upon  canvas  a  picture  which  he  had  thought  was 
distinct  in  the  highest  degree  in  his  mind.   To  ob 


tain  tliis  skill  requires  long  practice  in  drawing  and 
painting  :  the  artist  must  have  executed  numerous 
studies,  lie  familiar  with  the  folds  of  drapery  and  the 
expression  of  feeling.  Rut  just  as  poets  often  ima- 
gine that  they  compose  when  their  minds  only  con- 
nect unconsciously  reminiscences  of  poem*  which 
have  made  a  deep  impression  upon  them,  so  painters 
too  often  believe  they  compose  when  they  but  render 
what  they  have  seen  elsewhere.  Originality  of  mind 
is  one  of  the  first  requisites  of  a  painter. 

Landscape  painting  is  not  of  so  vast  an  extent  as 
historical  painting,  yet  it  requires  much  study  at>J 
great  natural  talent.  If  landscapes  are  not  copies  of 
beautiful  or  favourite  scenery,  it  the  landscape  pain- 
ter compotes,  he  wishes  to  convey  his  feelings  ex- 
pressively and  harmoniously  by  means  of  natural 
objects,  whilst  the  historical  painter  is  much  more 
objective ;  i.e.  he  represents  ideas  and  feelings  not  so 
much  will)  reference  to  their  connexion  with  him- 
self. The  landscape  painter  generally,  though  not 
always,  indeed,  aims  more  at  the  mere  expression  of 
feeling;  hence  is  more  subjective.  (See  (Mtfecttpe) 
The  landscape  may  become  allegorical  and  historical 
(iu  the  meaning  of  the  term  in  the  art  of  painting) 
by  being  adorned  with  figures.  Of  the  former  the 
works  of  the  living  landscape  painter  Frederic  are 
examples,  and  of  the  latter  those  of  Claude  Lorraine 
and  Poussin.  But  the  landscape  painter  must  be 
careful  not  to  disturb  too  much  tlie  effect  of  his  land- 
scapes by  giving  too  great  importance  to  the  figure*. 
The  chief  study  of  the  landscape  painter  is  the  vege- 
table world,  and  none  can  make  such  use  of  tlx? 
whole  world  of  colours  as  he.  Yet  air,  water,  rocks, 
buildings,  all  require  to  be  carefully  studied  by  him. 
Flower  and  fruit  paintings,  still  life,  and  arabesques, 
should  be  mentioned  here.  The  first  require,  moro 
than  any  other  kinds  of  painting,  the  imitation  of 
nature;  in  fact,  to  paint  fruits  requires  little  else 
than  close  copying,  though  even  here,  there  would 
be  a  difference  between  n  naked  copy  of  a  fruit  mam* 
for  a  horticultural  society  and  n  fruit-piece  painted  At 
such  by  a  Van  Huysum.  There  is,  even  in  fruits,  an 
ideal  lieauty  which  must  animate  the  painter,  ami  thr 
elements  of  which  he  must  extract  from  nature 
Arabesques  are  the  wild  creations  of  a  rich  imagmi>- 
tion,  and  not  unlike  the  unrestrained  production  of 
a  poetical  mind  in  the  Arabian  Nights ;  and,  with  all 
their  wildness,  they  can  show  the  genius  of  a  trot- 
artist,  and  ought  to  do  so,  if  they  claim  to  be  con- 
sidered works  of  art.  How  fanciftd  and  lovely  are 
some  arabesques,  where  flowers  and  leaves  entangle 
birds  playing  amund  human  figures  which  end  in 
plants  and  fruits ! 

The  third  chief  division  is  animal  painting,  more 
circumscribed  than  either  historical  or  landscape 
painting,  yet  a  valuable  branch  of  the  arc  whose 
highest  aim  is  to  represent  with  truth  and  life  tiw 
character  of  the  different  species  of  animals,  so  im- 
portant on  element  of  surrounding  nature.  In  some 
cases  this  branch  approaches  that  of  portrait  -..aim- 
ing ;  and,  as  we  have  Bald  that  the  latter  requires  tlie 
power  of  reproducing  not  merely  the  bare  forms  i  f 
the  individual,  but  his  life  and  character,  so  tt  is,  in 
some  cases,  with  animals;  and  the1  portraits  of 
favourite  race-horses  would  poorly  satisfy  the  con- 
noisseur, did  they  not  express  the  individual  cAarac- 
ter,  not  merely  the  bare  form  of  the  horse.  Other 
divisions  of  painting  have  reference  to  the  technical 
part  of  the  art.  The  encaustic  painting  of  the  an- 
cients (see  Encaustics)  is  not  now  known,  though 
the  modem  encaustics  approach  near  it.  We  should 
mention  also  painting  on  enamel,  on  gins*,  on  pom- 
lain,  mosaic  painting  (q.  v.)  Stc.  In  regard  l«»  the 
materials,  there  is  painting  iu  fresco,  which  belongs 
to  painting  in  water  colours,  and  miniature  painting, 
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painting  in  pastel,  and  oil  painting  (q.  v.).  In  refer- 
ence to  the  ground  upon  which  the  picture  is  made, 
we  liave  tapestry  painting  and  wall  painting,  glass 
anil  porcelain  pointing,  &c. 

History  of  Painting.— fainting  naturally  divides 
itself  into  the  ancient  and  modern,  because  there  is  a 
decided  difference  between  the  two  periods  of  the  art 
Of  an  oriental  art  of  painting  before  the  Greek  and 
Roman,  not  much  U  to  he  said,  as  respects  those  qua- 
lities which  make  painting  truly  a  fine  art.  In  a  full 
history  of  painting,  indeed,  the  considernble  perfec. 
lion  to  which  the  Egyptians  had  carried  the  art  of 
representation,  and  the  incomparable  excellence 
which  they  had  reached  in  some  branches  of  the 
technical  parts  of  the  art,  would  require  to  be  treated 
of.  Art,  in  the  true  acceptation  of  the  word,  says  a 
connoisseur,  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  idealising 
nations,  who  have  borrowed  their  cultivation  from 
the  Greeks ;  beyond  this  limit  we  find  only  fantastic 
colouring  to  animate  large  masses  or  to  supply  the 
deficiencies  in  picture-writing,  yet  always  calculated 
fiw  a  sense  dull  in  respect  to  the  beautiful,  capable  of 
being  affected  only  by  glaring  colours,  and  subject  to 
the  rules  of  custom  and  worship.  Only  in  countries 
where  alphabetical  writing  existed,  cuuld  painting 
elevate  itself  to  a  fine  art.  Wherever  painting  re- 
mained faithful  to  its  first  object,— that  of  conveying 
historical  information,— it  was  obliged  to  sacrifice  the 
Ix-autiful  to  the  significant.  In  Egypt  and  Mexico, 
the  art  of  painting  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  intend- 
ed to  convey  certain  information  by  a  bare  imitation 
of  objects.  The  early  Hindoo  was  indemnified,  by 
the  variegated  t -harms  of  the  colours  which  his  COUI1- 
try  afforded,  for  the  want  of  purity  and  correctness  of 
drawing.  With  the  ancient  Persians,  also,  the  art  of 
painting  was  undoubtedly  what  it  is  still,  an  irregular 
mixture  of  colour*,  fantastic  images,  without  design 
and  keeping.  With  the  Egyptians,  who  so  decid- 
edly influenced  the  civilization  of  the  Greeks, 
the  art  of  painting  was  chiefly  the  offspring  of  re- 
ligions wants,  and  stood  in  a  close  yet  subordinate 
relation  to  sculpture  and  architecture.  Egyptian 
pictures  are  found,  of  the  most  ancient  times,  on 
the  walls  of  temples  and  in  tombs,  on  the  covers  and 
coffins  of  mummies,  and  on  the  rolls  of  papyrus. 
H*dmni  and  C  ham  pol  lion  agree  as  to  the  great  beauty 
which  these  pictures,  still  brilliant  on  the  walls,  im- 
part to  the  venerable  monuments  of  Egypt.  They 
are  hieroglyphic  or  historical  representations,  painted 
works  of  sculpture,  consisting  of  deeply  cut  lines, 
filled  with  colours  or  metals,  as  is  the  Isiac  table — a 
most  important  monument  of  that  species.  The  pic- 
tures on  the  walls  and  catacombs  are  colossal  figures, 
painted  with  deep  outlines,  and  surrounded  by  smaller 
pictures.  In  these  also  the  claims  of  taste  appear 
subordinate  to  the  clearness  of  expression,  ami  the 
durability  of  the  colours,  which  are  laid  on  without 
Itnlf  tints  and  shades.  At  a  later  period,  this  Egyp- 
tian painting  became  common  in  Rome.— See  among 
oilier  works,  Bottiger's  Ideen  xur  Archaologie  der 
Maltrei  (vol.  i.  Dresden,  18 tl).  We  find  the  eldest 
Greek  school  of  painting  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Mi- 
nor and  the  islands.  Fortunate  circumstances  here 
gave  an  early  impulse  to  the  art,  the  rudiments  of 
which  we  find  even  in  the  Homeric  times,  in  the 
coloured  carpets  and  weaving!.  A  representation  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Ma^nesians  (710  H.O.),  by  Boular- 
chus,  is  mentioned  as  the  first  considerable  picture  ; 
yet  the  accounts  which  we  have  of  it  are  probably 
xagsterated.  From  this  source  the  Greek  colonies  in 
Italy  and  Sicily  are  said  to  have  received  the  germs 
of  art.  In  Greece  Proper,  also,  we  find  the  art  of 
painting  orieinnUy  a  companion  of  sculpture  for  re- 
Jigiom  purposes.  The  idols  of  the  original  savage 
Greek  were  most  probably  coloured,  so  that,  even  in 


later  times,  it  was  long  before  Ihe  Greek  could  re- 
solve entirely  to  give  up  colouring  his  statues.  The 
last  remnant  of  this  was  the  colouring  of  the  eyes,  or 
the  making  them  of  enamel  and  stonco.  It  wns  long 
before  nainting  appeared  in  sacred  pictures  indepen- 
dent of  the  plastic  art.  The  cornices  of  the  temples, 
the  relievi  of  the  pediments,  the  galleries,  &c.  were 
originally  painted.  The  proper  art  of  painting  must 
have  proceeded  from  drawing,  which  commenced  with 
fixing  the  outlines  of  shadows.  From  drawings  the 
first  step  was  to  monochromes.  The  next  step  was  to 
point  tlie  contours  with  one  colour,  then  to  represent 
the  roundness  of  the  body  by  light,  shade,and  gradation 
of  colour.  The  most  ancient  remnants  of  this  way  of 
painting  are  the  pictures  on  vases  with  black  figures, 
similar  to  silhouettes.  This  manner  was  continued 
till  late.  The  style,  which  wns  used  in  painting  on 
coloured  wax  tables,  prepared  skins  of  animals,  and 
smoothed  tablets  of  boxwood,  sufficed  for  the  linear 
drawing,  which,  according  to  the  anecdote  of  Apel- 
les  (q.  v.)  and  Protogenes,  must  have  reached  great 
perfection  among  the  Greeks.  The  polychrome,  the 
drawing  with  different  colours,  supposed  a  more 
artificial  instrument — the  brush,  moved  by  the  hand 
with  greater  ease  nnd  freedom.  Among  the  few 
artists  of  this  period,  whose  names  have  come  down 
to  us,  is  Peiucnus,  the  cousin  and  assistant  of  Phidias. 
He  was  the  first  wlio  contended  for  the  prise  of 
painting  at  the  public  games  at  Corinth  and  Delphi. 
His  wall  pictures  in  the  Atheiiicum  at  Klis,  his  pic- 
tures in  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympin,  the  paint- 
ing of  the  Poecile  in  Athens,  with  the  battle  of  Ma- 
rathon, together  with  his  portraits  of  (he  Greek  and 
Persian  generals  in  several  pictures,  have  brought  his 
name  to  us,  as  well  as  his  painting  and  ornamenting 
of  the  statue  of  Jupiter.  In  general,  we  must  ob- 
serve that  the  Persian  invasion  of  Greece  makes  an 
epoch  in  the  art  of  painting,  as  in  every  other  fine 
art  in  Greece.  Perhaps  it  was  at  an  earlier  period  that 
Mycon  painted.  He  was  the  rival  of  Polygootus, 
and  also  ornamented  the  Pojrilennd  the  Theseum  with 
representations  of  the  battles  of  the  A  masons  and 
Centaurs.  In  Polygootus  of  Thasos  the  art  of  paint- 
ing attained  independence  about  420  K.  C.  His 
merit  consists  in  a  greater  and  livelier  expression, 
in  variety  of  drapery  and  symmetrical  distribu- 
tion of  figures.  In  the  distribution  of  light  ami 
shade,  Apollodorus  of  Athens  (404  It.  C.)  seems  to 
have  much  advanced  the  art.  Zeuxis  (q.  v.),  about 
378  H.  C.  elevated  the  art  to  beauty  ;  he  exhibited 
a  canon  of  beauty  in  his  famous  Helen.  His  rival, 
Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  inclined  more  to  grace,  or 
the  female  expression  of  beauty.  His  pure  propor- 
tions and  his  graceful  colouring  rendered  him  famous. 
Timanthes  of  Samos  attained  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  expression.  Apelles  (q.  v.)  connected 
with  the  utmost  truth  of  nature  a  flattering  colour- 
ing, and  is  called  a  master  in  portrait  painting. 
After  him  painting  sunk  into  artificial  pretiiness  and 
insipidity,  and  even  devoted  itself  to  the  representa- 
tion of  ordinary  and  vulgar  subjects  (typarography). 
Among  the  Romans,  this  art  awakened  little  interest. 
At  an  early  period,  they  knew  only  the  paintings  of 
the  Etruscans ;  and  Fabius,  who  was  suroamed  pic- 
tor,  stands  alone  in  the  annals  of  Roman  art.  At  a 
later  period,  the  G  reeks  liecame  the  teachers  of  the 
Romans,  when  their  civic  virtue  had  already  gone, 
and  luxury  hud  taken  its  place.  Many  monuments 
of  the  ancient  art  of  painting  have  been  discovered 
in  the  tombs  and  baths  of  Rome,  Pompeii,  and  other 
places  of  Italy,  which  consist  chiefly  of  fresco  paint- 
ings and  mosaic  work.  The  number  of  existing 
monuments  of  Greek  and  Roman  painting,  however, 
is  so  small,  that  the  inquirer  must  often  be  satisfied 
with  mere  conjectures,  assisted  by  comparison  with 
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the  works  of  three  nations  in  other  arts,  nnd  by  Uie 
testimony  of  classic  autliors.  Vet  learned  arclueo- 
logists  seem  to  acknowledge  universally  that  the  art 
of  painting  in  anUquity  always  remained  behind 
sculpture,  as  well  in  respect  to  llie  degree  of  its  em- 
ployment as  of  its  perfection.  I  lence  the  well  kuowu 
opinion  that  painting  was  then  more  plastic.  In  con- 
sequence of  a  number  of  causes,  both  intellectual  and 
physical,  sculpture  was  more  cultivated  with  Uie 
Greeks ;  nnd  painting  was  influenced  by  this  circum- 
stance. The  form,  even  in  palming,  predominated 
over  the  charm  of  colouring,  suuf  the  expression 
which  it  conveys.  Tlie  contour  and  the  local  colours 
seem  to  have  been  perfected  in  a  great  decree ;  the 
perspective  much  less.  Some,  indeed,  have  doubted 
whether  the  ancients  had  any  knowledge  of  perspec- 
tive ;  but,  as  perspective  is  not  to  be  dispensed  with 
in  any  representation  on  a  plane  surface,  and  as  the 
ancients  were  well  acquainted  with  geometry  and 
optics,  we  must  suppose  them  to  have  possessed,  iu 
some  limited  degree,  the  use  of  perspective.  It  is 
more  certain  that  they  were  ignorant  of  chiaroscuro. 
Their  art  of  painting,  indeed,  was  limited  chiefly  to 
the  representation  of  historical  situations  and  of  ani- 
mals 5  but  landscape  painting  remained  compara- 
tively uncultivated,  because  Una  branch  depends 
more  than  the  others  upon  the  perfection  of  colour- 
ing and  the  charm  of  chiaroscuro. 

For  the  history  of  the  ancient  art  of  painting,  see, 
among  other  works,  Junius  De  Piciura  f  eterum 
(edit.  Grievius,  Rotterdam,  16UJ)  ;  Durand's  His- 
toire  de  la  Peinture  ancienne  (after  Pliny,  Loodon, 
1725)  ;  Turnbull's  Treatise  on  Ancient  Ptiinture, 
&c.  (London,  1740)  ;  Vioc.  Reqneno's  Sugg/  tul 
Jtisialilimento  dell'  antica  Arte  de'  Greet  e  de'  llo- 
mani  Pit  tori  (new  edition.  Parma,  17N7,  2  vols.)  ; 
Andr.  Kiem,  t'eber  die  Materei  der  Allen  (Berlin, 
1787,  4to);  Grund,  Veber  die  Malerei  der  Griechen 
(Dresden,  1810.  181 1,  2 vols.);  and  Bottler's  works 
above-mentioned.  Respecting  the  materials,  and  the 
technical  port  of  painting  among  the  Greeks  aiul 
Italians,  see  Hirt,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Berlin 
Academy,  from  1798  to  1803,  nnd  StiegliU,  Veber  die 
Materfarben  der  Griechen  und  Homer  (Leipsic,  1817). 
Copies  of  antique  pictures,  particularly  Roman  ones, 
are  found  in  the  works  of  Bartoli  and  Bellori  (e.  g. 
Hecueildes  Peintures  antiques,  Paris,  1 757  and  1781), 
in  which  several  fresco  paintings  (e.  g.  those  found 
in  the  ca$a  di  Pito)  are  deacrilied  and  copied  ;  also 
in  Carletti's  and  Pence's  descriptions  of  the  baths  of 
Titus,  and  in  the  collection  of  the  antiquities  of  Her- 
culanenm,  and  Millingen's  Peintures  untu/ues  (Rome, 
1813). 

The  art  of  painting  attained  a  greater  perfection 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  ;  nay,  it  became 
predominant  over  the  plastic  art.  In  Christian  or 
modern  times,  sentiment,  feeling,  became  a  prominent 
feature  of  works  of  art;  and  these  can  be  expressed 
much  more  easily  and  much  more  perfectly  by  colours 
than  by  the  rigid  forms  of  sculpture.  For'this  reason 
the  modern  or  Christian  period  tins,  in  res|iect  to  the 
fine  arts,  been  termed  romantic,  in  contradistinction  to 
classic  (q.  v.)  ;  and  for  the  same  reason  the  art  of 
painting  is  called  pre-eminently  romantic,  as  is  also 
the  modern  art  of  music.  The  baron  de  Rutnohr 
maintains  that  the  first  application  of  the  art  of  joint- 
ing to  Christian  subjects  took  place  in  sepulchres. 
The  later  Grecian  school  or  art  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  common  parent  of  the  whole  moiieni 
art  of  painting  in  Europe.  Properly  speaking,  it  is 
Uie  transition  from  ancient  to  modern  art.  W  ith 
Constantine,  modem  art  travelled  to  Constantinople, 
which  he  founded  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Byzan- 
tium (A.  I).  33(1),  and  many  pictures  and  statues 
a.xuuiuanie.ljtiim.  (See  Hcyne  in  the  Comment.  Soo. 


(Jotting.,  vol.  xi.)    In  the  later  period  of  paganism, 

Greek  and  Roman  art  were  so  blended  that  no  dif- 
ference existed  between  them,  until  Uie  conquest  of 
Italy  by  the  Lombards.  In  Uie  pictures  of  the  time 
of  Justinian,  the  mechanical  skill  of  former  times  wn* 
preserved,  though  the  art,  in  its  higher  requisite*, 
had  deteriorated.  (See  Hyson  tine  AH.)  We  often 
find  meutiou  iu  this  period  of  works  in  momic.  and 
encaustic  painting  seems  still  to  have  been  in  vogue. 
(See  l'iorillo's  History  of  Painting,  vol.  i.,  p.  30.) 
In  the  fourth  century,  and  still  more  in  Uie  fifth,  the 
custom  of  placing  pictures  of  saints  in  Uie  churcttes 
became  more  and  more  common,  both  in  the  Eastern 
nnd  Western  church.  This  custom  inspired  the  art- 
ists with  a  new  seal,  and  the  Christian  religion,  or,  i 


speak  more  properly,  Uie  Christian  worship, 
the  field  in  which  the  modern  art  grew  ami  flour- 
ished. Not  uiifrequeully  the  art  contributed  to  Uie 
propagation  of  the  religion.  It  suffered  much,  how- 
ever, under  the  sway  of  barbarous  tribes;  but  it 
never  ceased  entirely,  and  was  fostered  by  the 
popes  und  bishops.  Pictures  of  a  religious  kind 
were  esteemed,  particularly  in  the  West,  ami 
many  legends  of  their  supernatural  origin  were  dif- 
fused among  Uie  credulous.  But  from  726  the  ico- 
noe lasts  (q.  v.)  arose,  nnd  many  Greek  artists  end- 
grated  to  Italy.  Here  the  art  was  chiefly  nourished  ; 
yet  Uie  painters  diminished  in  number  from  Uie  ninth 
century.  In  Uie  Uiirteenth  century  began  a  new- 
period  of  Uie  art  In  I  tab/.  The  representative*  of 
the  Italian  school  are  Michel  Angelo,  Correggio, 
Raphael,  Titian,  &c  Their  endeavour  was  to  pre- 
sent the  beautiful  in  Uie  noblest  forms,  and  to  trans- 
fer the  ideal  of  Uie  antique  to  Uie  art  of  painting. 
(See  Italian  Art.)  AnoUier  branch  of  Uie  Bysantine 
art  was  Uie  Rhenish  or  old  Cologne  school,  wbicii 
extends  from  Uie  fourteenth  century  to  the  fifteenth. 
Its  works  have  the  decided  stamp  of  the  Bysantine 
school,  which  ceases  with  the  brothers  Kyck,  who 
imitated  nature.  Their  example  was  followed  nnd 
improvei I  upon  by  1  lending,  Meckenem,  Michel 
WolgemuUi,  Martin  Schon,  and  Uie  painters  .  f  the 
sixteenth  century,  Luke  of  Leyden,  Aib.  Durer, 
Schoreel,  Mabuse,  Bernard  of  Orley,  &c.  Some 
maintain,  lliat  tliere  are  but  two  schools  ***entmliy 
different, — Uie  Italian  and  Uie  Netherlandish, — while 
the  Ccrman,  French,  and  British  artists  belong  to 
Uie  one  or  Uie  oUier,  according  to  the  diameter  of 
their  works.  (For  the  Netherlandish  school,  which 
again  was  divided  into  Uie  Dutch  ami  Flemish, 
see  Netherlandish  School;  see  also  Herman  and 
French  Art,  in  the  articles  Germany,  and  France.) 
— The  true  creator  of  modern  landscape  |mimh»g 
was  Gioruione,  born  1477.  The  Flemish  pninl»-r, 
Mathew  Brill,  who  is  generally  considered  the  founder 
of  this  branch,  pointed  landscapes  seventy  years  later. 
—See  Deperllies's  Histoire  de  V Art  de  Paytof  de- 
puts  la  Hcnaismnsr  des  Hntux  Arts jms^uan  Xt'me 
.We  (Paris,  IS**),  and  Theorie  du  Paysage,  by  Uie 
same. 

1  he  endeavours  of  more  recent  times  ilo  not 
form  so  connected  a  whole  as  Uie  Greek  art.  For 
some  time  the  art  of  painting  had  sunk  from  its  high^t 
destination  ;  landscape  and  |H>rtrait  prevailed,  ami  iu 
many  countries  continue  to  do  so,  while  engravma* 
multiplied  the  master  pieces  of  former  age*.  In 
France,  Uie  revolution,  nnd  afterwards  Uie  warlike 
period  of  Napoleon,  gave  birth  to  several  great  his- 
torical paintings,  some  of  which  contain  uncommon 
beauties,  though  in  general  the  style  is  not  popular 
out  of  France.  The  Uieory  of  painting  has  been 
much  developed  in  its  technical  part*,  i.  e.  drawing, 
perspective,  colouring,  &c.  im»re  than  in  its  higher  <•#-. 
partmenls,  which  may  be  found  treated  of  in  the 
works  of  Ciuniui,  Leonardo  da  Viuci, 
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rotti,  De  Pile*,  Watelet,  Du  Bos,  Richardson.  Rey- 
nolds, Dan.  Webb,  Losing  (in  bis  Laocoon),  Winck- 
elniunn,  Fu;eli,  Fiorillo,  Goethe.  For  tbe  well  known 
work*  of  Vasuri  and  Lansi,  see  Uiese  articles.  Ru- 
inahr's  Italian  Researches  (Berlin,  1827,  2  vols.),  and 
MeuMi  History  of  Sculpture,  Painting  and  Archi- 
tecture, in  Constable's  Edinburgh  Misceiliujy  are  alio 
valuable. 

PAINTING  ON  GLASS.  See  GUut. 
PAISIELLO,  Giovaxm  ;  a  celebrated  singer  and 
musician,  was  the  son  of  a  veterinary  surgeon  of  Ta- 
r.jito,  iii  Ituly,  where  he  was  born  in  1741.  From 
tiie  age  of  five  to  that  of  thirteen,  be  was  placed  by 
hi?  father  at  Uie  Jesuits'  college  in  his  native  city, 
where  hi*  musical  talents  first  exhibited  themselves  in 
Un?  matin  sen  ices  performed  in  Uie  cliapel ;  and  the 
chevalier  Cardocci,  who  superintended  Uie  choir,  pre- 
vailed upon  Ins  friends  to  send  him  to  Naples  fur 
further  instruction  in  Uie  science.  Accordingly,  in 
1764,  lie  was  put  under  Uie  care  of  Uie  celebrated 
Uurante,  at  the  conservatory  of  St  Onofrio,  where 
bis  propreis  was  very  rapid;  and,  in  1763,  his  first 
«»j era  {La  J'aj/iila)  was  performed,  with  great  ap- 
p.ause,  at  the  MarsigU  Uieatre,  in  Oologna.  From 
this  period  commenced  a  long  career  of  success, 
which  attended  htm  ot  Modena,  Parma,  Venice,Rome, 
M  i lan,  Naples,  aud  Florence,  till,  in  1706,  he*was  in- 
d:iced  to  enter  Uie  service  of  Catharine  II.  of  Russia, 
v.  no  settled  on  him  a  pension  of  4000  rubles,  with 
a  country  1  to  use  aud  oUier  advantages,  in  bis  capacity 
t«f  musical  tutor  to  Uie  ^mnd  duchess.  In  Russia  he 
ri'uiained  nine  years,  when  he  returned  to  Naples, 
» i siting  Vienna  in  his  way,  and  continued  in  Uie 
service  of  Ferdinand  IV.  till  Uie  court  retired  into 
> icily.  On  Uie  French  revolution  extending  to  Na- 
j»es,  Paisiello,  who  remained  behind,  received  from 
Uie  republican  government,  now  established,  Uie  ap- 
pointment of  composer  to  Uie  nation.  On  the  resto- 
ration of  Uie  Bourbon  family  he  (ell  into  disgrace, 
but,  ut  the  expiration  of  two  years,  was  restored  to 
his  situation.  Napoleon  afterwards  sent  him  an  invi- 
tation to  come  to  Peris,  which  he  accepted,  but  decli- 
ned Uie  directorship  of  Uie  imperial  academy,  which 
wa»  offered  to  his  acceptance,  contenUng  himself  with 
that  of  Uie  chapel.  After  remaining  in  Uie  French 
capital  nearly  three  years,  his  own  health  and  that  of 
lus  wife  compelled  him  to  return  to  Italy,  where,  on  Uie 
expulsion  of  Uie  Bourbons,  be  was  made  chamber  musi- 
cian to  Joseph  Bui ia ^ arte,  receiving  at  the  same  time 
h  orn  Napoleon  Uie  cordon  of  Uie  legion  of  honour 
and  a  pension  of  1000  francs.  In  this  situation  he 
Murat,  and  became  a  member  of 
d  scientific  as  well  as  musical  socie- 
ties, especially  of  Uie  Napoleon  academy  of  Lucca, 
t  ie  Italian  academy  of  Leghorn,  and  the  French  in- 
>utute.  There  are  few  composers  who  have  given 
greater  proofs  of  industry  than  Paisiello,  or  whose 
works  have  met  with  greater  success  all  over  Europe. 
I  lis  opera*,  serious  and  comic,  exceed  seventy,  be- 
sides a  great  variety  of  ballets,  cantatas,  and  some 
sacred  musk  of  great  merit.  He  died  in  1816,  at 
Naples,  and  was  honoured  with  a  public  funeral. 
Simplicity,  elegance,  and  correctness  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  in*  style,  while  his  grace  and  freshness  of 
i  which  he  has  far  surpassed  most  other 
have  made  him  a  model  to  numerous  imi- 
tators. 

PAISLEY  ;  a  large  manufacturing  town  of  Scot- 
land, in  Renfrewshire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  Uie 
White  Cart  river,  about  seven  miles  south-west  from 
Glasgow.  It  isa  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  but 
its  rr»c  to  importance,  ns  a  manufacturing  town,  is  only 
of  recent  date.  In  1 161.  a  priory  for  Cluniac  monks  ! 
was  founded  here  by  Waller,  lord  high  steward  of  ! 

Tbe  institution  was  dedicated  to  St  James  j 


and  St  Mirren,  the  latter  a  Scottish  confessor.  It 

was  afterwards  constituted  au  abbey  ;  and  Uie 
belonging  to  it  were,  by  king  Robert  II.,  a 
dant  of  Uie  founder,  erected  into  a  regality,  under 
Uie  jurisdiction  of  the  abbot.  Tbe  name  of  the 
religious  establishment  was  PatteUlh  (modified 
to  Paisley),  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
British  words  PtugeUloith,  which  signify  "  Uie 
moist  pasture  ground."  The  abbey  had  under 
its  patronage  Uie  following  churches :  Innerwich 
in  Lothian,  Ledgerwood  in  Uie  Merse,  Km  hex- 
glen,  Carmunoocb,  Dahuel,  Riccarton,  Craigie,  Dun- 
douald,  Monition,  St  Qui  vox,  Prestwick,  Cortby, 
Cum  bray  in  Bute,  St  Oswald,  Turnberry,  Roseneath 
and  Kilpatrick  in  Dumbartonshire,  KilcolmoneL  KiL 
kerran,  and  Kilfillan,  in  Argyleshire,  Cathcart,  East- 
wood, M earns,  Neilston,  Paisley,  Kil ban -linn,  Locb- 
winnoch,  lunerkip,  Erskioe.  Houston,  and  Kilellan, 
in  Renfrewshire.  The  monks  of  Uie  abbey  wrote  a 
chronicle  of  Scotland,  called  Uie  Black  Book  of 
Paisley,  an  authentic  copy  of  which  was  carried  out 
of  Sir  Robert  Spottiswood's  library  by  general  Lam- 
bert to  England,  and  is  now  preserved  in  the  C Ot- 
toman library.  After  Uie  reformation,  tbe  abbacy 
was  secularised,  and  in  1687  erected  by  James  VI. 
into  a  temporal  lordship,  ia  favour  of  lord  Claud 
Hamilton,  third  son  of  the  duke  de  Clmteiherault, 
wiio  thus  became  lord  Paisley.  The  monastic  build- 
ings were  much  enlarged  and  improved  by  the 
abbot,  George  Shaw,  wiio,  in  1484,  encompassed  the 
{ireciucU  of  Uie  monastery  with  a  wall  of  hewn 
stone.  There  is  hardly  a  vestige  of  Uie  convent 
now  existing,  and  modern  buildings  have  been 
erected  on  Uie  site  of  the  gardens  ;  but  the  nave  of 
Uie  abbey  church  (now  used  as  a  parish  church), 
with  its  aisles,  is  still  standing  ;  mid  from  Uiese  re- 
mains, it  appears  to  have  been  a  noble  structure,  in 
the  decorated  Gothic  style.  It  was  repaired  about 
fifty  years  ago,  in  an  elegant  and  substantial  manner. 
At  its  south-eastern  angle  is  a  vaulted  sepulchral 
cliapel,  which  is  Uie  burying-place  of  the  euris  of 
Abercorn,  descended  from  lord  Paisley  above-men- 
tioned. It  contains  tbe  monument  of  Margery,  tbe 
daughter  of  Robert  Bruce,  who,  by  ber  mar- 
riage with  Uie  founder  of  Uie  abbey,  conveyed  the 
hereditary  right  to  the  crown  of  Scotland  to  Uie 
family  of  Stuart.  This  chapel  is  also  distinguished 
by  a  very  fine  echo. 

More  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  when  Crawford 
wrote  his  History  of  Renfrewshire,  Paisley  seems  to 
liave  been  an  inconsiderable  town  ;  for  he  describes 
it  as  consisting  of  only  one  principal  street,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  with  a  few  lanes  and  old  build, 
ings  on  Uie  west  bank  of  Uie  Cart.  Since  that  time, 
it  has  gradually  increased  in  «ize,  and  now  consists 
of  two  portions,  the  burgh,  or  Old  Town,  extending 
to  a  great  extent  along  the  soutiiern  slope  of  a  ridge 
of  hills  to  Uie  west  of  Cart ;  and  Uie  New  Town,  on 
the  eastern  side  of  the  river,  communicating  wKh  the 
Old  Town  by  three  stone  bridges.  This  latter  dis- 
trict was  feued  or  leased  by  the  earl  of  Abercorn 
about  1770,  and  now  comprises  a  number  of  band- 
some  streets.  Tbe  length  of  Paisley  and  suburbs, 
from  east  to  west,  is  about  two  miles  ;  while  its 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  is  only  about  seven 
furlongs. 

In  1488,  Paisley  was  erected  into  a  burgh  of 
barony  by  James  VI.,  under  Uie  superiority  of  Uie 
abbot,  George  Shaw ;  and  it  is  governed  by  a  provost 
nnd  Uiree  bailies,  in  the  commission  of  Uie  peace,  a 
treasurer,  a  town-clerk,  and  seventeen  councillors. 
Tbe  revenues  of  Uie  burgh  amount  to  aliout  £'2500 
a 'year.  The  town  formed  a  part  of  Uie  abliey  parish 
of  Paisley  previously  to  1738,  when  Uie  n 

tbe  right  of  patronage 
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the  earl  of  Dundonald,  then  superior  of  the  lordship  ; 
and,  in  1782,  it  was  divided  into  three  distinct  par- 
ishes, encompassed  on  nil  sides  hy  the  original  parish 
of  the  abbey.  They  ore  in  Uie  presbytery  of  Paisley 
and  synod  of  Glasgow  and  Ayr.  There  are  now  six 
churches  belonging  to  the  establishment,  the  most 
remarkable  of  which  are  the  High  church,  the  Low 
church,  St  George's  church,  and  the  Middle  church. 
There  are  also  churciies  or  chapels  for  Uie  Episcopa- 
lians, the  Roman  Catholics,  the  Secession,  the  Bap- 
tists, the  Cameroninns,  the  Communion  of  the  Relief, 
Uie  Independents,  and  the  Methodists  ;  besides  seve- 
ral other  denominations  of  Christians.  Here  is  a 
public  grammar-school ;  and  in  each  of  the  parishes 
is  established  an  English  school,  to  the  emoluments 
of  the  master  of  which  is  added  that  arisiug  from  the 
office  of  session-clerk  of  his  parish.  Besides  these, 
there  are  other  seminaries  for  the  education  of  poor 
children ;  and  among  the  charitable  institutions  are 
an  almshouse,  rebuilt  in  1724  ;  a  house  of  recovery 
or  infirmary ;  a  town  hospital,  a  capacious  but  plainly 
built  edifice  ;  and  a  poor  house,  a  large  building,  in 
au  open  situation  opposite  the  quay,  supported  by  a 
mall  assessment  on  (he  inhabitant  housekeepers. 

Among  the  finest  public  buildings  of  Paisley  is  the 
asUe,  founded  in  1818,  a  Gothic  structure,  which 
stands  in  an  open  space  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Cart,  and  which  comprehends  a  court-house,  council- 
chambers,  prison,  bridewell,  and  a  number  of  offices 
for  different  departments  of  public  business.  The 
market-day  of  Paisley  is  Friday ;  and  fairs,  each  of 
three  days'  duration,  are  annually  held  there,  be- 
ginning  on  the  third  Thursday  of  May  and  February, 
and  the  second  Thurday  of  August  and  November ; 
but  Uie  August  fair,  called  Uie  St  James'  Day  fair, 
is  Uie  most  considerable,  being  distinguished  by  jtorse- 
rncing  and  general  holiday  keeping. 

The  country  around  Uie  town  is  called  Uie  parith 
of  the  ahbey  of  Pauley,  the  extent  of  which  is  about 
nine  miles  in  length,  and  from  half  a  mile  to  three 
miles  in  breadth.  The  surface  is  irregular,  swel- 
ling, parUcularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Uie  town, 
into  gentle  eminences.  Towards  Uie  north  of  Uie 
town  it  is  remarkably  level,  having  formerly  been 
a  morass,  but  now  cultivated.  On  Uie  opposite  side 
of  Pauley,  Uie  ground  is  hilly ;  one  of  the  eminences, 
called  Stanley  brae,  being  080  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea  at  flood.  The  soil  varies  considerably  ; 
but  is  chiefly  light  loam,  rendered  tolerably  produc- 
tive by  long  culture,  but  wet  and  cold,  from  having 
a  bottom  of  close  impervious  till. 

The  first  species  of  manufacture  for  which  Paisley 
became  celebrated,  was  thai  of  linen  thread  ;  and  Uie 
origin  nf  Uie  trade  in  this  commodity,  is  attributed 
to  Miss  Catharine  Shaw,  daughter  of  the  laird  of  Bar- 
garron,  wIki,  a  few  years  previous  to  the  union  of 
Scotland  and  England,  had  acquired  great  dex- 
terity in  the  spinning  of  fine  thread.  Some  of  her 
thread  was  taken  to  Bath  by  lady  Blantyre,  and  dis- 
posed of  to  the  lace  manufacturers  there  at  a  very 
high  price.  The  superiority  of  the  article  created 
for  it  a  great  demand  ;  but  there  being  no  free  trade 
between  the  two  kingdoms  at  Uie  time,  considerable 
difficulties  were  opposed  to  Uie  traffic,  which  were, 
however,  in  some  measure  overcome  by  Uie  in- 
tervention of  mercantile  agents  in  Holland.  The 
facilities  fur  trade  consequent  upon  the  union,  soon 
rendered  the  spinning  of  thread  an  extensive  and 
lucrative  branch  of  trade  to  Uie  town.  Besides  Uie 
introduction  of  the  thread  manufacture.  Miss  Shaw  is 
otherwise  noted  in  Uie  annals  of  Paisley.  In  1 131)7, 
when  she  was  a  girl  of  only  eleven  years  of  age,  she 
imagined,  or  feigned  that  she  had  been  bewitched, 
and  iim  less  than  twenty  persons  were  implicated  with 


green  of  Paisley.  Even  at  the  era  of  Uie  union,  ac- 
cording to  Crawford,  Paisley  manufactured  some 
linen  and  muslin,  but  Uie  produce  could  not  be  very 
extensive,  as  we  find  that,  in  the  year  1727.  twenty- 
one  years  subsequent  to  Uie  union,  not  more  than 
85,527  yards  were  manufactured  for  sale  in  Uie  whole 
shire  of  Renfrew.  The  extension  of  trade  after  the 
Union  induced  many  persons  to  settle  in  Paisley,  for 
Uie  purpose  of  manufacturing.  These  persons  be- 
longed chiefly  to  a  class  of  men,  formerly  very  nume- 


rous and  useful  in  Uie  kingdom,  called  pcdJart,  who 
were,  in  fact,  travelling  merchants.  These  persons 
bought  Uie  articles  made  in  Paisley,  and  disposed  of 
them  to  Uie  merchants  in  England.  Ere  long,  Uie 
enterprising  merchants  of  Glasgow  seeing  the  lucra- 
tive nature  of  such  a  trade,  bought  largely  from  Uie 
Paisley  manufacturers,  and  sent  the  articles  for  sale  to 
the  London  or  some  foreign  market  As  trade  in- 
creased, Uie  capital  of  the  manufacturers  increased  ; 
and  they  began  so  early  «s  1750  to  trade  direcUy 
with  a  London  house,  and  to  add  to  the  variety  of 
their  articles  of  produce.  The  year  1759  is  an  im- 
portant era  in  Uie  commercial  history  of  Paisley.  It 
was  at  this  time  that  the  manufacture  of  silk  game 
commenced,  in  imitation  of  Uie  fabrics  at  that  period 
manufactured  at  Spittalfields ;  and  from  the  cheapness 
of  labour  in  Paisley,  as  well  as  from  the  care  ami 
superior  taste  displayed  by  the  manufacturer  nnd 
weaver,  Uie  Paisley  gauzes  soon  gained  an  ascen- 
dency in  Uie  market,  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  in- 
duce several  of  Uie  Spittalfields  manufacturers  to 
remove  to  Paisley.  The  trade  extended  rapidly,  so 
that  in  1781  there  were  not  fewer,than  twenty  mer- 
cantile establishments  in  the  town  of  Paisley,  same 
of  which  had  warehouses  in  London,  Dublin.  Paris, 
and  other  Urge  towns  on  Uie  continent.  At  this 
period,  5000  looms  were  employed  in  weaving 
silk  gause  ;  and  Uie  value  of  this  manufacture  alone 
for  that  year,  has  been  estimated  at  £350,000  ster- 
ling. The  manufacture  of  silk  ribbons,  and  some 
|  new  silk  fabrics,  was  introduces!  in  1772 ;  and  such 
was  Uie  extent  of  trade,  that  Wight  has  stated  that 
the  manufacturers  of  Paisley  drew  for  silk  games  in 
each  of  the  years  1775  and  1770,  the  sum  of  £300,000, 
and  upwards  of  £100,000  for  other  articles.  The 
value  of  Uiis  manufacture  of  silk  and  linen  games, 
Uiread,  and  other  kinds  of  goods,  amounted  to 
£579,185  :  16 :  (i  sterling.  In  U»e  silk  gause  manu- 
facture of  Paisley,  there  were  employed  26,484  men, 
women,  and  children.  (See  Brown's  History  of 
Glasgow,  p.  247,  vol.  ii.)  From  this  period,  the  silk 
gause  manufacture  of  Paisley  began  rapidly  to  de- 
cline, and  the  current  of  industry  was  entirely  changed 
in  its  direction  by  the  introduction  of  Uie  cotton 
manufacture.  It  was  about  the  year  1782,  that  some 
cotton  spinning  fuctories  were  erected  iu  Uie  shire, 
ami  the  muslin  inanufacture  began  to  form  a  new 
and  important  feature  in  Uie  commerce  of  Paisley. 
The  following  statement  shows  the  variety  and  ex- 
tent of  the  manufactures  here  in  1789  :  that  of  silk 
gause  employed  10,000  persons,  and  produced  goods 
worth  £350,000 ;  that  of  lawns,  cambrics,  Uiread, 
gause,  and  muslins,  employed  12,084  persons,  and 
produced  £180,385  ;  that  of  while  thread  employed 
4N09  persons,  and  produced  £70.000;  that  of  soap 
and  candles  produced  £48,000;  that  of  ribbons,  8tc., 
£2000;  Uie  tanneries,  &c.,  £10,000;  whence  the 
total  value  of  Uie  manufactures  appears  to  have  been 
£660.385. 

From  a  very  careful  survey  we  are  enabled  to  slate 
that  in  November,  1836,  there  were  in  Paisley,— 
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Total  employed  hy  Pauley  home*  in  twenty Tillage*,  ' 
tu  Reau-e*  and  Ayr»htre,  and  in  the  city  of  Perth,  4U7 


Total  wearer?  at  Pauley  work. 
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Soch  is  the  expedition  now  Attained  in  finishing  the 
shawls  after  they  come  from  the  loom,  that  in  seve- 
ral establishments  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the  cloth  to 
be  taken  from  the  loom,  cut,  washed,  dried,  calen- 
dered, and  packed  for  London  in  three  hours  after- 
wards. 

The  muslin  trade  has  been  carried  on  in  all  its  vari- 
eties, and  with  great  vigour,  in  Paisley;  and  this 
place  has  been  regarded  as  the  original  seat  of  that 
manufacture ;  although  it  cannot  be  disputed,  that 
the  first  muslin  web  ever  made  in  Scotland  was 
bnfun  and  finished  in  Glasgow,  by  Mr  Monteith. 
Every  species  of  plain  and  figured  goods,  composed 
of  silk  and  cotton,  continue  to  be  manufactured  here ; 
and  Paisley  has  become  celebrated  throughout  the 
world  for  the  variety  and  richness  of  its  fancy  fabrics. 
It  is  a  well  known  fact,  that  although  Edinburgh  was 
for  a  long  time  celebrated  for  the  superiority  of  its 
shawls,  yet  a  very  great  number  of  these  were 
woven  in  Paisley  for  Edinburgh  houses.  About 
twelve  years  ago,  the  Canton  crape  shawls  began  to 
be  imitated  here;  and  with  such  success  has  this 
branch  been  prosecuted,  that  the  Paisley  shawls  must 
now  be  regarded  as  at  least  equal  to  the  Chinese 
originals.  A  very  beautiful  species  of  shawls,  called 
Chineil,  began  about  the  same  time  to  be  made  here, 
which  have  an  appearance  |  resembling  the  costly 
productions  of  the  East.  Each  of  these  shawls  is 
composed  of  several  webs  of  different  colours  inter- 
woven  with  great  ingenuity,  so  as  to  produce  the 
most  beautifully  variegated  patterns.  This  manu- 
facture, which  is  entirely  of  Paisley  origin,  will  be 
fully  described  under  our  article  /reaving. 


The  Paisley 


manura 


rtitrers  have  of  late  paid  con. 


sident hie  attention  to  the  formation  of  woollen  shawls, 
and  fabrics  of  Thibet  and  Merino  wool  have  been 
manufactured  in  this  town,  which  have  met  with  a 
ready  acceptance  in  the  market.  Within  these  two 
years,  woollen  shawls  of  a  coarser  texture  have  be- 
gun to  be  manufactured,  in  imitation  of  the  tartan 
shawls  made  at  St  Ninians.  At  present  (December, 
1836),  the  demand  for  the  richer  fabrics  of  the  Pais- 
ley manufacture  has  suffered  a  temporary  depression, 
which  must  have  thrown  many  workmen  idle,  had 
not  a  late  improvement  in  the  figured*  muslin  wrought 
by  harness  been  made,  which  has  opened  a  new  fine 
in  the  manufacture.  In  1832,  very  considerable  dis- 
tress was  felt  among  the  young  females  of  Paisley, 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  a  newly  in- 
vented machine  from  Prance,  for  clipping  or  cutting 
away  the  superfluous  woof  from  the  fabrics  woven  in 
the  harness  loom.  Several  hundred  women  had 
been  constantly  employed  for  this  purpose,  previous 
to  this  dale  ;  but  the  economy  of  cost  to  the  manu- 
facturer was  so  great,  by  the  employment  of  the 
clipping  machine,  that  its  rapid  introduction  de- 
prived these  women  of  their  ordinary  means  of  living. 
But  the  evils  arising  from  this,  as  well  as  all  other  ma- 
chinery for  diminishing  the  demand  for  human  labour, 
were  only  temporary,  and  the  women  ere  long  were 
employed  in  other  branches  of  industry.  In  one  es- 
tablishment, for  instance,  about  150  are  engaged  in 
embroidery.  The  machine  for  clipping  willexecute 
th*  work  as  well  as  by  the  hand,  for  about  one-ninth 
part  of  the  cost.  The  diminution  of  the  cost  of  the 
manufacturer  must  enable  him  to  bring  his  articles  to 
market  at  a'lower  rate,  and  an  increased  demand  must 
be  the  natural  consequence.  Add  to  this,  the  still  fur- 
ther diminution  of  cost  of  production  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  machinery,  fur  dispensing  with  the 
attendant  called  the  drawer  or  draw  boy  in  harness 


weaving.     The  weekly  wage  of  a  drawer  may 
on  an  average  be  reckoned  at  3s ,  which  forms  a 
very  considerable  item  in  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture.  A  machine  for  performing  the  same  work  was 
many  years  ago  invented  by  M.  Jacard,  a  native  of 
Prance,  which,  however,  from  difficulties  in  its  man- 
agement, was  very  partially  used  even  ini  Paisley. 
Early  in  the  present  year  Mr  J.  Morrison  patented  a 
machine  somewhat  on  the  same  principles  as  that  of 
Jacard,  but  so  much  improved  and  extended  in  its 
operations,  that  it  may  be  fairly  regarded  as  a  new 
machine.    The  ingenuity  of  Mr  Morrison  has  totally 
overcome  all  objections  to  the  employment  of  the 
drawing  machine.    Mr  M.  has  also  invented  a  ma- 
chine for  punching  the  patterns,  which  exhibits  a 
highly  ingenious  application  of  lever  power.  These 
drawing  machines  are  daily  gaining  ground,  and  from 
their  unerring  precision,  and  the  economy  of  their 
use,  they  must  ere  long  become  universal  in  the  har- 
ness manufacture.    Such  is  the  perfection  of  this  ma- 
chine, that  its  application  to  power  looms  cannot  be 
far  distant.    Much  improvement  in  the  manufacture 
of  figured  shawls  may  be  confidently  expected  from 
the  establishment  of  a  school  of  design  at  Paisley, 
in  which  young  men  will  be  taught  pattern  drawing, 
as  in  the  school  at  Lyons,    Preparations  for  the 
establishment  of  this  seminary  are  already  nearly 
matured.     Calico  printing,  tape  and  thread  manu- 
facture are  carried  on  here,  as  also  cotton  spinning, 
and  power  loom  weaving.     Paisley  has  been  long 
celebrated  for  its  distilleries,  and  there  are  also  soap 
and  tan  works.    Tlte  annual  value  of  the  Paisley 
manufactures  may  be  estimated  at  nearly  two  mil- 
lions sterling.  The  river  Cart  is  not  navigable  by  ves- 
sels of  any  considerable  burden,  and  although  it  has 
lately  been  the  subject  of  public  speculation  to 
deepen  it,  yet  the  great  expense  requisite  for  such 
an  undertaking  renders  it  probable  that  it  will  be 
long  ere  that  be  accomplished.    A  much  more  rea- 
sonable plan  lor  facilitating  the  commerce  of  the 
town  is  now  in  progress,  i.  e.  a  railway  between 
Paisley  and  the  Clyde  at  Renfrew,  and  it  is  besides  in 
contemplation  to  form  a  railway  between  Greenock 
and  Glasgow,  through  Paisley,  with  branches  to  Kil. 
mamock,  &c.    For  an  accoiuit  of  the  canal  between 
Paisley  and  Glasgow,  see  our  article  Canal. 

Paisley  is  entirely  a  manufacturing  town,  and  owes 
its  increase  and  importance  to  the  skill,  enterprise, 
and  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  The  working  classes 
of  the  town  and  neighbourhood  have  long  been  dis- 
tinguished for  their  general  intelligence  on  most 
branches  of  useful  knowledge,  and  particularly  for 
the  lively  interest  they  take  hi  passing  political  events. 
Paisley  has  given  birth  to  Alexander  Wilson,  the  cele- 
brated American  ornithologist,  to  Robert  Tanuahill, 
the  Scottish  songwriter,  and  to  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
and  witty  authors  of  any  age,  Professor  Wilson  of 
Edinburgh.  The  progressive  increase  of  the  town 
will  be  best  seen  from  a  statement  of  its  population 
at  different  periods.  In  1695,  the  number  of  its  inha- 
bitants was  about  2200 ;  in  1755,  they  amounted  to 
4600  ;  in  1781,  they  had  increased  to  nearly  16,000 ; 
in  1791,  to  19,903;  in  1801,  to  24,341 ;  and  in  1821, 
to  38,500.  In  1831,  the  population  of  the  town 
parishes  was  31,460 ;  of  the  Abbey  parish,  26,006  ; 
total,  57,466.    See  Ren/rewMhire. 

PAL  A  DIN.  This  was  the  name  formerly  given  to 
the  knights-errant,  who  wandered  about  the  earth  to 
give  proofs  of  their  valour  and  their  gallantry.  They 
obliged  every  knight  whom  they  met  in  their  travels 
to  acknowledge  their  mistress  as  unrivalled  in  beauty, 
or,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  engage  in  mortal  combat. 
The  first  adventurers  of  this  kind  mentioned  in  the 
old  romances  belong  to  the  round  table  of  King  Ar- 
thur in  England  ;  the  most  famous  of  them  was  the 
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lieautiful  Lnncelot  of  Uie  lake.  After  him  A  madia  of 
Gaul  held  n  high  place  among  the  knights  errant; 
and,  still  later,  the  paladins  of  Charlemagne,  Uio 
most  distinguished  of  whom  was  his  (so  called)  ne- 
phew, the  bruve  Roland,  or  Orlando.— The  history  of 
knight-errantry  is  as  much  mingled  with  fabulous 
stories  as  the  accounts  of  the  Grecian  heroes.  The 
name  of  paladin  is  derived  either  from  palatini**  or 
from  pains,  a  pointed  piece  of  wood,  a  wooden  spear 
or  lance,  which  these  knights  commonly  carried  as 
their  weapon,  together  with  the  sword. 
PALKMON.  See  Melicerta. 
PALEOGRAPHY,  the  science  of  deciphering 
ancient  written  monuments,  not  only  teaches  how  to 
read  old  writings,  but  to  separate  Uieir  constituent 
parts  ;  to  ascend,  as  far  as  possible,  to  their  sources, 
and  to  follow  all  the  changes  which  one  and  the  same 
writing  may  have  gone  through  by  the  lapse  of  years, 
showing  likewise  the  alterations  which  several  kind- 
red dialects  have  undergone  after  their  separation 
from  the  common  stock.  This  is  the  definition 
given  by  Kopp,  whom  Germany  now  esteems  the 
first  among  her  pukeographers.  The  province  of 
paueogniphy  extends,  therefore,  to  every  tiling  writ- 
ten, ami  is  consequently  increasing  every  day  oy  the 
new  discoveries  of  written  monuments  in  countries 
formerly  inaccessible.  It  is  distinguished  from  diplo- 
matics, however,  by  the  circumstance  (Jut  the  latter 
has  to  deal  with  public  and  official  documents  illus- 
trative of  history  since  the  fifth  century.  Paleogra- 
phy first  received  a  scientific  form  from  Bernard  de 
Montfaucon's  J'aLeograpAia  Graca.  Bartheicmy, 
the  author  of  the  Travels  of  the  Young  AnacharsU, 
by  his  Em  sat  d'une  Paltographie  Numismaltque  {Mew. 
de  I'Acadtmie  des  Inscriptions,  tome  xxiv.  30),  put 
the  palaeography  of  the  Semitic  languages  on  a  foot- 
ing corresponding  to  (hat  of  the  classic.  Hegel,  in 
his  palwographic  fragments  (On  the  Writing  of  the 
Hebrews  and  Greeks,  Her  1  in,  1810),  and  Hartmanti 
of  Rostock  in  his  Investigations  concerning  Asiatic 
Monuments,  linve  greatly  enriched  the  science.  The 
greatest  difficulty  1ms  been  found  in  those  abbrevia- 
tions which  in  Latin  documents  have  been  known  by 
the  name  of  voter  tironiana,  and  were  in  use  until  the 
tenth  century.  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
they  have  been  wonderfully  explained  by  the  sagacity 
of  Kopp.  This  study  has  been  a  favourite  one  in 
France  since  the  time  of  the  beuedictine  St  Maur. 
The  Corpus  lnscripttonvm  of  Bockh,  which  is  ap- 
pearing nt  Berlin,  u  expected  to  throw  much  light  on 
the  inscriptions  of  ancient  Greece. 

PAL/EPH  ATCS ;  an  ante-Homeric  poet  of 
Athens.  Another  l'a!a?phatus,  probably  of  the  fourth 
century  (according  to  some,  of  Alliens  ;  according  to 
others,  from  Paros  or  from  Priene),  left  five  books 
On  Incredible  Things,  in  which  mythuses  are  explain- 
ed allegorically.  It  is  generally  printed  together 
with  Ksop.  The  best  edition  of  the  separate  work  is 
by  Fischer  (Leipsic,  1789). 

PAL.-KSTRA.    See  Gymnasium. 
PA  LA  FGX.    Sen  Saragassa. 
PALAIS  ROYAL,  in  Paris.    This  palace,  with  its 
gardens,  its  courts,  its  galleries  and  arcades,  is  the  cen- 
tral point  of  pleasure  in  Paris.  It  was  built  in  ItiKI,  by 
cardinal  Richelieu,  who  pave  it  the  name  of  palais  car- 
dinal.   I  le  Iwnpieathed  it  to  Louis  XIII.,  after  whose 
death  Anne  of  Austria  entered  it,  in  1643?,  with  her  in- 
fant son,  Louis  XI V.,  quitting  the  Louvre,  where  site 
hud  previously  resided.    Prom  Uiat  time  it  lias  borne 
the  name  of  palais  royal.  Loan  XIV.  resigned  the  oc- 
cupation of  it  to  his  brother,  and  at  Inst  gave  it  to  his 
grandson,  the  duke  of  Chortres.    Since  then,  it  has 
etnained  in  the  family  of  Orleans,  which  made  it 
tlieir  Blank*  until  l7tft.  and  returned  thither  in  IMG. 

who  remember  it  as  it  was  in  the  last 


century,  speak  with  rapture  of  the  great  avenue  of 
chestnut  trees,  which  formerly  extended  the  wlmie 
length  of  the  garden.    From  eleven  o'clock  in  Uie 
morning  it  was  crowded  with  people;  there  were 
seats  ou  each  side,  which  were  always  filled  with 
men  of  all  ranks  and  all  countries.    In  the  centre 
was  a  tree^ — the  famous  arbre  de  Cracovie  ;  under  its 
shade  the  politicians  decided  Uie  fate  of  the  world  : 
this  was  ever  the  most  liberal  spot  in  Paris.  The 
trees  were  afterwards  superseded  by  rows  of  book- 
sellers' and  jewellers'  shops,  gambling  and  coffee 
houses,  theatres,  and  other  establishments  of  the 
kind.    This  assemblage  brought  a  rich  revenue  to 
the  duke.    The  walkers  avenged  themselves  with 
jokes,  for  the  loss  of  Uieir  trees :  they  called  the  duke 
the  cgorgrur  des  ombres.   In  three  years,  two  of  the 
great  wings  were  finished,  the  arcades  of  which  were 
immediately  crowded  with  splendid  shops.  New 
rows  of  trees  were  planted,  but  they  did  not  flourish, 
probably  on  account  of  the  dust  raised  by  the  crowd, 
which  perpetually  thumbs  the  gardens.    The  theatre 
I'rauvais  was  also  placed  in  Uie  palais  royal,  and  yet 
remains  there.     During  llu:  rcvuiutiu.i,  the  duke 
called  this  palare  the  palais  rgtdit--.     In  18t>i,  it 
had,  for  a  short  tune,  the  name  of  palais  du  tribunal. 
The  jiriiu  ipnl  entrance  to  the  palais  royal  is  upon 
the  rue  St  Honor e.     The  frout  is  seen  from  the 
chateau  d'Eau—*  building  containing  the  reservoirs 
of  water  for  the  Tuileries  and  palais  royal.  The 
two  front  wings,  with  Ionic  and  Doric  pillars  (each 
of  which  is  adorned  with  a  pediment  ana  statues  \tj 
Pajou),  are  joined  together  by  a  Doric  portico. 
Three  gates  afford  entrance  to  the  palace.  Cpon 
entering  the  first  court,  Uie  two  wings  of  Uie  build- 
ings here  appear  adorned  wiUi  Ionic  and  Doric  pil- 
lars.   Between  them  is  Uie  outer  court,  which  leads 
from  Uie  first  court  into  Uie  second  {la  cuur  royal*). 
Massive  Doric  pillars  arise  on  each  side,  but  Uieir 
effect  is  destroyed  by  Uie  number  of  Uie  booths  and 
shops,  which  are  crowded  together  almut  them. 
The  second  court  is  separated  from  the  garden  by 
wooden  galleries,  and  there  Uie  booksellers  anil 
pamphlet  sellers,  the  milliners  and  riband  venders, 
exhibit  the  articles  in  which  Uiey  deal.  Through 
Uiis  galerie  de  lots  one  enters  Uie  fairy  land  of  the 
garden,  surrounded  by  its  splendid  arcades.  This 
garden  has  no  shade ;  it  is  stiff  and  dry  ;  Uie  ground 
is  hard-pounded  gravel ;  the  trees  are  small  and 
quickly  wiUiered,  being  struck  by  Uie  reflected  rays 
of  Uie  sun.    But  the  effect  of  Uie  arcades  aud  pavil- 
ions, especially  in  Uie  evening,  when  Uiej  are  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  is  tndy  splendid.    The  two  side 
wings  liave  a  length  of  700  feet,  and  Uie  opposite 
ones  a  length  of  300.    They  are  all  of  similar  form. 
Fluted  pilasters,  of  Uie  Compile  order,  surround! 
the  building,  and  support  u  balustrade,  upon  which 
are  vases,  which  cover  its  whole  length.    On  Uie 
level  ground,  a  vaulted  gallery  surrounds  Uie  build- 
ing, with  180  arcades,  between  ev^ry  two  of  which 
is  suspended  a  large  lamp.    They  terminate,  on  boUi 
sides,  in  two  vestibules,  Bdoraed  with  magnificent 
columns.    The  intervals  are  oruamented  with  fes- 
toons and  bass-relirfs.    Over  Uie  arcades  is  the  first 
story,  with  high  windows,  proportionate  to  the  build- 
ing ;  above  this,  the  second  story,  wiUi  lower  win- 
dows ;  and  above  this,  Uie  windows  in  Ute  roof,  be- 
fore which  runs  Uie  terrace.    Here  gratifications  are 
held  out  to  every  appetite  and  desire.    The  book 
shops  afford  Uie  oldest  and  the  newest,  the  must 
scientific,  and  the  most  frivolous  books.  Celebrated 
and  unkuown  writers  liere  meet,  aud  the  place 
swarms  with  critics  and  amateurs.     A  splendid 
jewellers  sliop,  which  fills  three  arcades,  is,  in  the 
evening,  lighted  up  by  more  Uian  tfty  wax  lights, 
and  large  mirrors  increase  the  light  and  Uie  play  of 
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colours.    The  elegant  shops  of  the  milliners  afford 
all  that  fancy  can  create  with  riband  and  gauze,  v»  iih 
(lowers  and  feathers.    One  lofty  arch  glitters  with 
brilliunt  silk  stufls  ;  another  with  the  finest  cloths, 
the  richest  FnHcni  shawls,  or  the  most  delicate  em- 
broidery.   Shops  with  watches  of  every  kind  alter- 
nate with  oUiera  fillet!  witli  beautiful  porcelain  :  here 
are  ornaments  of  Wedgewood  ware  and  of  diamonds ; 
there  are  gold  watcli-chains,  sword-hilts  of  |>olished 
steel  or  of  silver  ;  here  are  exhaled  the  most  delicious 
perfumes ;  there,  beautiful  miniature  pictures  or 
splendid  engravings  attract  the  eye;  bonbons  and 
mathematical  instruments,  playthings  and  arms,  are 
exhibited  in  beautiful  variety  ;  in  una  place  we  meet 
with  a  shop  which  contains  all  articles  of  dress,  mauc 
in  the  most  exquisite  taste  ;  in  another,  with  luxuri- 
ous furniture.     Lottery-ticket  sellers  and  money- 
changers, senl-engravers  and,  pastry-cooks,  restora- 
tcurs  and  fruit  venders,  are  all  crowded  togellier. 
The  choicest  delicacies,  from  the  sea  and  from  the 
provinces,  are  collected  in  the  celebrated  boutique  au 
gourmand,  while  the  best  ice  is  to  be  found  in  the 
cu/e  dr  jui,  where  assembles  the  most  select  com- 
pany.   In  the  cafe  dm  ancuglet  is  heard  the  gayest 
music,  executed  by  blind  persons,  while  loud  cries 
and  reckless  gJiyely  resound  from  the  cafe  du  euveau 
and  the  ca/r  du  suuvuge.    The  cafe  du  eentrilm/ue 
attracts  many  guests  to  witness  Uie  performances  of 
its  proprietor;  and  the  cafe  des  mi  lie  culonni*,  to 
view  its  thousand  brilliant  mirrors.  All  Uie  articles  for 
sale  in  the  paluis  royal  are  dearer  by  one  half,  than  in 
the  rest  of  Paris.   Every  thing  here  appears  to  be  in- 
tended for  the  gratification  of  the  senses:  nothing 
spiritual,  pure,  or  natural  finds  a  congenial  atmo- 
sphere, and  the  uno-j  t  iijm-.l  stranger  soon  wishes 
himself  away  frojit  t)..^  intoxicating  labyrinth.  Hut 
lite  upper  halls  ;ire  Mill  more  seducing  and  danger- 
ous than  the  galleries.    Here,  in  the  first  story,  be- 
tweeu  the  rich  shops  and  the  brilliant  halls  of  the 
miorateurs,  arc  the    infamous  gambling-rooms, 
where,  at  Uie  green  tables,  roulette  and  rouge  et  itoir 
stand  ready  for  their  victims.    In  Uie  attics  live  the 
shopkeepers,  whose  places  of  business  are  below ; 
and  also  a  few  public  girls,  under  the  charge  of  older 
women,  Uiough  neiUier  in  such  uumbers  nor  so  well 
educated  as  they  are  represented  in  the  accounts  of 
most  travellers.    At  every  hour  of  Uie  day,  men  are 
to  be  found  walking  in  the  paluis  royal.    Early  in  the 
rooming,  Uie  industrious  trade-man  passes  Uirough  it 
to  breathe  the  fresh  air  before  he  goes  to  his  labour. 
The  inhabitants  are  yet  plunged  in  sleep.    At  eight 
o'clock  the  shops  are  opened,  and  at  nine  the  cotle.e- 
houscs  begin  to  fill ;  Uie  uewsp;ipcr-readers  assemble, 
nnd  Uie  groups  collect.    From  twelve  to  two,  it  is 
the  rendezvous  of  the  gay  world.    The  benches  are 
insufficient;  hundreds  ot  straw-hoUomed chairs,  which 
are  piled  up  uuder  the  trees,  are  brought  forward,  and 
let  for  two  sous  each.    From  two  to  live,  the  crowd 
diminishes,  but  the  nursery  maids,  and  mothers,  with 
their  little  children,  employ  this  interval ;  soon,  all 
those  who  frequent  Uie  theatre  pass  by  in  crowds. 
About  eight  o'clock,  Uie  public  women  appear  in  the 
garden :  at  a  later  hour,  they  are  found,  for  n  short 
time,  in  still  greater  numbers,  in  the  galleries,  which 
Uie  police  allows  them  for  their  walks.    Tlie.  bril- 
liant illumination  now  begins,  and  the  hours,  until 
eleven,  are  noisy  and  variously  employed.  After 
eleven,  Uie  noise  gradually  ceases  and  nt  twelve  the 
tranlens  are  empty,  and  every  thing  is  still.  Mho 
walks  are  watered  Uiree  limes  a  day,  so  Uiat  the  dust 
is  not  troublesome.    A  pleasant  coolness  is  preserved 
by  a  large  fountain,  in  Uie  middle  of  U»e  garden, 
with  a  Jet  d'eau  in  twenty-four  streams.    From  Uie 
gardens  one  can  also  pass,  through  a  second  gallery, 
into  Uie  court,  where  Uie  most  beautiful  flowers  and 


foreign  plants  are  to  be  had.  Another  entrance 
leads,  by  an  open  staircase,  into  the  splendid  rue 
f'ivienne.  The  paluis  royal  is  Uie  richest  and  most 
faithful  picture  of  the  frivolity  and  luxury,  of  Uie 
sensuality  and  corruption,  of  modern  times. 

PALAMFdJES  ;  one  of  the  (Grecian  heroes  at 
Uie  siege  of  Troy,  said  to  have  been  the  son  of 
Nuuplius,  king  of  EoUra,  and  of  Clymene.  After 
having,  wiUi  the  oUier  Grecian  ambassadors,  in  vain 
demanded  of  Priam  the  restitution  of  Helen,  and 
having  discovered  Uie  feigned  madness  of  Ulysses, 
by  which  this  prince  had  hoped  to  escape  partici- 
pation in  Uie  Trojan  war,  he  joined  Uie  army  of  the 
Greeks.  In  Uie  councils  of  the  heroes,  he  opposed 
the  measures  of  Agamemnon,  awl,  for  a  while,  took 
his  place  as  coruinander-in-chief.  Homer,  however, 
says  nothing  of  this  conduct  of  Palainedes.  The 
accounts  relating  to  him,  and  especially  to  his  death, 
are  very  contradictory.  The  most  common  are,  Uiat 
L'Jysses  buried  a  treasure  in  his  tent,  ami,  by  a  forged 
letter,  brought  him  under  suspicion  of  a  correspon- 
dence wiUi  Friam,  whereupon  he  was  stoned  to  death 
as  a  traitor.  To  him  is  attributed  the  invention  of 
dice  and  of  dramatic  entertainments,  or,  at  least,  Urn 
introduction  of  Uie  latter,  and  also  Uie  iuvenUon  of 
ariUimetic,  and  of  weights  and  measures.  He  is 
commonly  said  to  have  added  four  letters  (I,  £,  %) 
to  the  old  Greek  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters,  introduc- 
ed by  Cadmus.  A  knowledge  of  astronomy  and  of 
medicine  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  lie  is  likewise 
said  to  have  written  poems.  According  to  general 
tradition,  he  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the  early 
history  of  Grecian  improvement. 

PALANQUIN,  or  PALANKEEN  ;  a  sort  of  litter, 
or  covered  carriage,  used  in  Uie  East  Indies,  and 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  four  porters,  called  cooties, 
eight  of  whom  are  attached  to  it,  and  who  relieve 
each  other.  They  are  usually  provided  wiUi  a  bed 
and  cushions,  and  a  curtain,  which  can  be  dropped 
when  Uie  occupant  is  disposed  to  sleep.  The  motion 
is  easy,  and  tlie  travelling,  in  this  way,  is  safe  and 
rapid. 

PALATINATE,  UPPER  and  LOW  Kit,  were 
two  countries  of  Germany.  (For  the  derivation  of 
the  name,  see  Palatine.)  The  Upper  Palatinate 
was  a  territory  of  SJ75o'  square  miles,  bordering  on 
Bohemia  and  Bavaria.  Am  berg  was  the  seat  of 
government.  Until  16'iO,  the  Upper  and  Lower 
Palatinate  belonged  logeUier;  but  when  the  elector 
Frederic  V.  (son-in-law  of  James  I.  of  J- upland),  after 
the  battle  of  Prague,  was  put  uuder  the  ban  of  the 
empire,  Uie  Upper  Palatinate  was  given  to  Bavaria. 
The  Lower  Palatinate,  or  Palatinate  on  Uie  Khine 
1 1690  squure  miles,  with  305,000  inliahitants),  was 
situated  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhine.  This  territory 
is,  in  spite  of  the  horrible  devastations  which  it  ha9 
sullered  from  time  to  time  by  war,  one  of  the  most 
productive  mparts  of  Germany.  In  consequence  of 
the  great  changes  in  Europe,  after  Uie  first  French 
revolution,  the  country  which  formerly  constituted 
the  Palatinate  on  the  Khine,  is  now  possessed  by 
Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau, 
&c. 

PALATINE  (from  palatium,  the  word  used  in 
Uie  middle  ages  to  signify  the  royal  palace)  was 
originally  applied  to  persona  holding  an  employment 
in  Uie  king's  palace,  and  afterwards  to'one  invested 
I  with  royal  privilege*  and  rights.    (Set*  County  I'ata- 
\  itne.)     In  Hungary,  palattnc  signifies  Uie  highest 
I  baron  of  the  renlm,  or  magnate  (q.  v.),  chosen  by 
the  diet  from  among  four  magnates  propo  -ed  by  the 
king  (the  emperor  of  Austria),  in  order  to  represent 
the  latter,  m  all  important  uilairs.    He  is  president 
of  the  council  of  regency,  of  Uie  highest  court  ot 
appeal,  and  hast  Uie  highest  rank  of  ail  Uie  magnates, 
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except  the.  Archbishop  of  Gran.  There  was  none 
from  I  li>'>  to  the  death  of  Joseph  H.  (17<>0).  Leopold 
11.  yielded  to  the  complaints  of  the  Hungarians,  and 
appointed  a  new  one.  The  arcinJuke  Joseph  Anthony, 
brotlier  to  the  emperor  Francis,  born  177(3,  is  the 
present  palatine. 

PALATINE,  Coi'nt  (comet  palatinus),  was  the 
judge  and  highest  officer  of  Uie  Francoaiun  and 
German  kings.  Every  regal  castle  (palatium  ;  in 
German,  Pfalz),  of  which  there  were  some  in  every 
part  of  the  realm,  had  such  an  officer.  The  count  of 
the  palace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  [archisolium  Mitts 
rrgni)  was  the  first  among  them,  and  one  of  the  first 
crown  officers  of  the  empire.  The  county  palatine 
on  the  Rhine  originated  from  the  dotation  to  him. 
Each  of  the  ancient  duchies  had  also  its  county  pala- 
tine. At  a  Inter  period,  the  German  cmjierors  ap- 
pointed cotnitcs  S.  patatii  l^ateranensis,  to  exercise 
certain  imperial  privilege*,  also,  in  the  territories  of 
the  members  of  the  empire.  There  were  two  classes 
of  them,  one  with  more  jmwer  (comittva  major)  than 
the  other,  authorized  to  raise  to  nobility,  and  confer 
the  comitira  minor ;  the  other  had  the  power  to  make 
doctors  and  notaries,  to  legitimate  natural  children, 
confer  coals  of  arms,  &c.  At  present,  the  whole 
dignity  of  the  palatine  court  is  a  mere  antiquated 
form.  —  Palatium  was  used,  in  many  countries,  for  the 
regal  palace  ami  the  privileges  connected  with  it ; 
hence,  in  England,  Hie  counties  palatine.  See 
Palatine. 

PALATINE  HILL,  PALATIUM.   See  Home. 

PALE,  Tiik  Eni.UoH.    See  Ireland. 

PALEMHANG.    See  Sumatra. 

PALENQlE  ;  a  village  of  Central  America,  in 
the  suite  of  G uatemala,  about  215  miles  N.W.  of  the 
city  of  Guatemala.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  ruins 
of  a  great  city  which  it  contains,  and  which,  lying^ 
in  the  centre  of  an  immense  wilderness,  were  map 
known  to  the  Euroj>eans  till  1750,  when  they  were 
discovered  by  some  Spaniards.  In  1787,  captain 
Del  Hio  was  employed,  by  the  king  of  Spain,  to 
examine  them.  The  ruins  extend  along  an  elevated 
ridge,  for  the  distance  of  nbout  twenty  miles,  and 
Couiu*t  of  brid«es,  aqueducts,  palaces,  temples,  &c, 
all  of  stone  ;  from  winch  circumstance  the  Spaniards 
call  tliem  ranns  ite  piedras.  The  London  Literary 
Gazette  of  tictoher  16,  18.il,  contains  a  letter  from 
Gulindo,  commander  of  the  neighbouring  district  ofl 
Peten,  giving  an  account  of  his  investigations  on  the 
spot.  The  ruins,  according  to  him.  contain  numerous 
figures  of  men  and  animals,  in  relief,  some  of  colossal 
size,  together  with  paintings,  and  wliat  he  conceives 
to  be  characters  representing  sounds,  or  a  phonetic 
alphabet,  of  which  no  traces  have  been  elsewhere 
found  in  America.  There  is  no  tradition,  among 
the  natives  in  the  vicinity,  as  to  the  time  of  their 
origin  or  their  builders.    See  /Writing. 

PALERMO,  tlie  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
and  of  an  iniendancy  of  the  same  name,  is  situated 
on  a  small  unit  on  the  northern  coast  of  Sicily  ;  Int. 
:*8*  i.  N.  ;  l..n.  I  f  21'  E.  It  is  a  well  built  and 
strongly  fortified  city  ;  the  hirbotir,  into  which  600 
foreign  ships  enter  yearly,  is  protected  by  two  strong 
ca-tles.  Tlie  number  of  inhabitants  was  formerly 
200,('f>0.  but  the  population  has  declined,  and  is  now 
only  Ki  l.:  .<K>.  Among  the  principal  buildings  of  the 
city  are  die  palaces  of  the  viceroy  and  of  the  arch- 
bishop, the  great  hospital ,  the  convent  of  St  Clara, 
the  professed  house  of  the  Jesuits,  the  archi-episcopal 
cathedral,  the  council-house,  and  several  splendid 
churches  and  eaies  of  marble  and  alabaster.  The 
two  principal  siivcts  cross  each  other  in  the  centre  of 
the  eity,  mid  form  a  regular  octagon  (the  piazza  vil- 
lri,ir.  \  wlii.  h  is  embellished  by  handsome  building*.  I 
The  sums  arc  well  paved  mid  lighted.    The  univer- 


sity (Jccademia  Reale)  has  a  respectable  library,  an 
oWrvatory,  and  a  cabinet  of  coins.  There  is  also  an 
academy  of  sciences  in  Palermo.  The  exjiorts  are 
almost  all  the  pro  ductions  of  the  island, — wine,  oil. 
fruits,  wheat,  manna,  &e. ;  the  imports  are  colonial 
goods  and  manufactures.  The  silk  of  Palermo  is 
cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  chiefly  exported 
raw.  Palermo  has  frequently  suffered  from  earth- 
quakes, principally  in  1726  and  1S2:1.  See  Sicily; 
and  Xaplcs  and  Sicily.  Revolution  of. 

PALI'S;  one  of  the  rural  deities  of  Italy,  the 
giver  of  good  pasiurtire,  and  the  protectress  of  the 
flocks  from  contagion  and  wild  beasts.  She  was  re- 
presented as  a  pastoral  goddess,  with  a  staff,  and  a 
crown  on  her  head,  and  was  worshipped,  sometimes 
under  the  trees,  sometimes  in  temples.  Her  festival 
was  celebrated  on  the  same  day  as  the  anniversary  of 
the  founding  of  Rome  (April  21.)  The  offerings  to 
her  were  milk  and  cakes.  Some  authors  represent 
Pules  as  a  male  deity,  the  son  of  Jupiter. 

PALESTINE  (Futeslhin.)  called  the  land  of  pro- 
mise, on  account  of  die  promise  given  to  the  poster- 
ity of  Abraham,  embraces  Uie  coast  of  Syria  on  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Lelwnon  south  to  the  limits  of 
Egypt,  ami  was  one  of  Uie  most  fertile  countries  of 
the  old  world.  Wine,  salt,  wild  honey,  balsam, 
olives,  dates,  figs,  ami  pomegranates,  with  large 
flocks  and  herds,  were  its  productions.  The  alterna- 
tion of  mountain  and  valley,  the  temperate  climate, 
the  numerous  streams,  the  rains  of  spring  and  au- 
tumn, caused  its  fertility.  Its  present  liarreniics* 
arises  from  the  inactivity  of  its  inhabitants,  who  ob- 
tain their  living  either  from  the  pilgrims,  or  as  rob- 
bers. It  whs  called,  after  the  ancestor  of  its  inhabi 
tains,  Canaan,  when  Abraliam  travelled  into  its 
southern  provinces,  and,  by  buying  a  burial-place  for 
his  family,  laid  the  foundation  for  the  subsequent 
conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Hebrews,  under 
Joshua,  1450  B.C.  They  divided  it  into  twelve 
confederate  states,  according  to  their  tribes.  Saul 
united  it  into  one  kingdom,  and  David  extended  it. 
by  his  conquests,  to  the  east  and  south.  Plicrnicia, 
the  northern  part  of  the  western  coast,  where  the 
conquered  Cnnannites  maintained  themselves,  re- 
mained entirely  independent  of  the  Hebrews.  The 
two  kingdoms,  Israel  (to  the  north)  and  Judah  (to  the 
south,)  into  which  Palestine  was  divided,  «J75  B.  C. 
comprehended  together  the  country  between  34"  and 
39*  of  longitude,  ami  31°  and  34°  of  latitude.  By 
the  fall  of  these  kingdoms  (754  and  730  B.  C>.  Pa- 
lestine became  a  Persian  satrapy,  and  the  political 
and  religious  division  lietween  the  Hebrew  colonies, 
when  returning  from  captivity  to  Palestine,  under 
Cyrus  and  Darius  1..  was  the  origin  of  that  separa- 
tion which  continued  to  the  time  of  Christ.  The 
country  on  this  side  the  Jordan  (the  principal  river, 
which  flows  south  from  Lebanon,  through  the  lake  of 
Genesareth,  to  the  Dead  sea)  was  called  Jud<ta,  in  a 
wider  sense,  and  contained  these  provinces  :  Judi*^, 
or  the  largest  southern  province,  including  Jerusa- 
lem, Bethlehem  ami  Jericho  on  mount  Judah,  the 
ports  of  Cesarea  ami  Joppa  (now  Jaffa.)  on  Uie  coast 
of  Uie  Mediterranean,  ami  a  part  of  Idtinwea;  Sama- 
ria, or  the  smallest  interior  province,  with  Uie  city 
of  Samaria  (afterwards  Sebaste.)  and  Sichem  now 
(from  Uie  Greek  name  Xcapolis.)  Nablus.  and  mount 
Ephrairo.or  Israel,  upon  which  lies  mount  Geriiim  ; 
and  Galilee,  the  most  northern  and  fertile  province, 
bounded  on  Uie  sooUi  by  mount  Carmrl  and  mount 
Tabor  (which  joins  the  other  mountain,)  on  the  con- 
fines of  Samaria,  on  the  west  by  rhtmicia,  and  on  the 
north  by  Lebanon,  ami  containing  the  towns  of  Tibe- 
rias (which,  after  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  was 
celebrated  as  the  seat  of  Jewish  learning.)  Caperna- 
um and  BeUisaida  on  U»e  lake  of  GenesairUi,  Nain, 
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NstareUi,  ami  Caua.  To  the  country  beyond  the 
Jordan  belonged  the  provinces  of  Pernm,  tho  largest 
■nd  most  southerly,  with  mount  Gilead,  Gaulonitis, 
east  of  Uie  lake  of  Geuesareth,  Batanea,  and  Tra- 
chonitis,  the  smallest  in  the  north. 

The  different  monuments  at  Jerusalem  (see  Jeru- 
salem) give  us  the  epochs  of  the  history  of  Palestine. 
The  Christian  kingdom  of  Jerusalem,  founded  in  lOOQu 
by  the  crusaders,  gave  a  new  impulse  to  the  prosper^ 
ity  of  the  Holy  Land ;  it  included  the  provinces  on 
this  aide  the  Jordan,  together  with  Phoenicia  and 
Philistsa,  and  extended  beyond  the  Jordan  to  the 
deserts  of  Arabia.  Its  constitution  was  European ; 
a  patriarchate,  four  archbishoprics,  richly  endowed 
monasteries,  and  ecclesiastical  establishments,  three 
orders  of  knighthood,  several  earldoms  and  baronies, 
were  instituted  ;  tribunals  were  formed  for  the  no- 
bles and  the  third  estate ;  an  army  of  from  12,000  to 
80,000  men  was  kept  on  foot ;  and  tlie  mosque  built 
by  the  caliph  Omar  in  037,  upon  the  site  of  the  tem- 
ple of  Solomon,  was  changed  into  a  magnificent  ca- 
thedral. The  increasing  population,  with  moderate 
taxes,  a  fruitful  soil,  and  u  favourable  situation  for 
commerce,  appear  to  have  secured  to  this  kingdom 
prosperity  and  a  long  continuance.  The  kings,  God- 
frey of  Bouillon  (who  died  in  1100.)  Baldwin,  Anjou, 
and  Lusiguan,  ruled  with  mildness,  and  fought  with 
various  success  against  die  Saracens,  whom  the  in- 
ternal divisions  of  the  reigning  family,  and  the  delay 
of  succour  from  F.uropc,  enabled  to  reconquer  the 
kingdom.  Saladiu  took  Jerusalem  in  1187,  again 
made  the  cathedral  a  mosque,  and  tlie  gold  of  the 
Syrian  Christians  alone  preserved  the  church  of  the 
holy  sepulchre.  After  a  hundred  years  of  oppression, 
tlie  Christian  rulers  were  at  last,  in  1201,  entirely 
driven  from  Palestine  by  the  Mamelukes.  Since 
then,  Palestine,  laid  waste  by  lands  of  Arabian  rob- 
bers, has  smarted  under  the  rod  of  tlie  Mohamme- 
dans, ami  now  belongs  to  the  paclialic  of  Damascus, 
in  the  Turkish  province  of  Soristan. 

Jerusalem,  which  has  been  sacked  sixteen  times, 
offers  now  but  the  shadow  of  its  former  greatness. 
The  policy  of  the  Turks,  who  raise  a  heavy  contri- 
bution from  tile  few  pilgrims  from  Christian  lands, 
who  still  visit  this  holy  place,  has  not  suffered  the 
total  decay  of  tlie  monuments  of  the  history  of  Jesus, 
which  were  designated  during  the  Christian  reigns 
in  the  twelfth  century.  Chateaubriand,  in  his  Jour- 
nal of  a  Journey  from  Paris  to  Jerusalem,  declares 
that  be  saw,  in  the  strongly  fortified  monastery  at 
Bethlehem,  a  church  divided  among  Homan  catholic, 
wreek,  ami  Armenian  monks  with  a  subterraneous 
chapel ;  that  it  encloses  the  place  where  Jesus  was 
born,  his  manger,  and  the  grave  of  the  innocents,  and 
is  adorned  with  beautiful  pictures.  In  tlie  neighbour- 
hood of  Jerusalem,  Uie  valley  of  Jehnshaphat,  which 
extends  between  mount  Moria  and  the  mount  of 
Olives,  and  is  divided  by  the  brook  Kedroti,  is  used 
as  a  burial-place  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jerusalem. 
The  garden  of  the  mount  of  Olives,  containing  Geth- 
semane,  the  chapel  of  the  sepulchre  of  the  holy  vir- 
gin, and  the  grotto  of  the  bitter  cup,  has  now  a  small 
mosque  at  the  place  of  the  ascension.  Sion  is  a  hill 
of  a  barren  appearance  and  yellow  colour;  the  house 
of  Caiaphas  (now  an  Armenian  church.)  the  house  of 
the  preparation  of  the  holy  supper,  and  of  tlie  out- 
pouring of  tlie  Holy  Spirit  (now  a  mosque  with  a 
Turkish  hospital,)  and  the  pa  hire  of  David,  are  to  be 
seen  in  ruins ;  to  the  southward,  in  the  valley  of  Hin- 
nom  (Tophet,)  is  the  field  of  blood  and  the  burial- 
place  of  the  kings  ;  in  the  interior  of  the  city  is  the 
via  dolorosa  (painful  road.)  through  which  Jesus 
walked  to  the  cross  ;  it  is  .000  paces  in  length,  from 
the  hou<e  of  Pilate  (now  in  ruins.)  to  the  church  of 
the  holy  sepulchre.   This  church,  whose  walls,  ac- 


cording to  the  history  of  the  crucifixion,  enclose  all 
the  pluces  remarkable  for  the  burial  and  resurrection 
of  Jesus,  is  120  paces  in  length,  and  70  in  breadth. 
It  is  in  Uie  form  of  a  cross,  with  three  domes,  and  is 
built  on  uneven  ground.  Clergymen  of  eight  nations 
and  different  Christian  sects,  possess  it  by  turns,  and 
perform  in  it  public  worship  according  to  their  re- 
spective forms  : — Catholics  (who  are  monks  of  St 
rrancis,  from  the  monastery  of  St  Salvnlor  in  Jeru- 
salem,) Greeks,  Abyssinians,  Copts,  Armenians, 
Nestoriaus,  and  Jacobites,  Georgians, and  Maronites. 
The  priests,  who  perform  the  service,  and  the  monks 
of  Uie  different  sects,  commonly  remain  two  months 
in  the  church,  until  their  place  is  taken  by  others. 
Two  hundred  lamps  burn  day  and  night  in  the  wide 
rooms  of  tlie  building.  Its  walls,  in  which  are  seen 
tlie  funeral  monuments  of  Godfrey  and  Baldwin  1., 
appear  to  have  been  standing  since  the  time  of  Coii- 
stantiue  the  Great;  the  architecture  of  the  interior 
is  the  work  of  the  crusaders.  This  church  was  in- 
jured by  fire,  October  12,  1808.  The  chapel  of  the 
holy  sepulchre  remained  uninjured,  ami  the  cupola, 
covered  with  lead,  which  fell  at  Uie  time  of  the  fire, 
lias  been  replaced.  Mr  J.  W.  Ingrahnin,  published 
at  Boston  (1828)  Assheton's  Map  of  Palestine,  im- 
proved, with  a  geographical  index. 

PALESTRINA,  Giovanni  Piktr  •  Aloisio,  or 
Pebluigi  pa,  Uie  most  celebrated  master  of  the  old 
Roman  school  of  music,  was  bum  at  Palestrina,  the 
ancient  Preneste,  whence  his  surname,  //  Prenettinu. 
He  studied  music  under  a  master  of  the  Gallo-Bclgic 
school,  whom  some  call  (Suudimel.  His  genius 
soon  raised  him  to  the  first  rank  of  musical  com  (Mi- 
sers, and  effected  a  great  reform  in  church  music. 
Towards  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
music  was  at  so  low  an  ebb,  that  pope  Mnrcellus  II. 
lad  already  formed  Uie  plan  of  banishing  it  from  the 
churches,  when  Palestrina,  who  had  conceived  juste r 
notions  of  the  true  character  of  church  music,  ol>- 
tained  jiermission  to  execute  one  of  his  own  com  por- 
tions before  him.  He  accordingly  performed  the  nia-s 
for  six  voices,  still  known  as  the  Mista  Papa-  Mnr- 
celli,  the  elevation  and  simple  beauty  of  which  let  I 
the  pope  to  abandon  his  design.  From  that  time  mu- 
sic became  an  essential  part  of  the  service  of  the  Ca- 
tholic church.  Marcellus  and  his  successor,  Paul  I V'.. 
employed  Palestrina  to  compose  a  number  of  similar 
pieces  for  their  chapel.  In  1562,  he  was  made  ehn- 
pel  master  of  Santa  Maria  Mag»iore,  and,  in  1571, 
of  St  Peter.  To  this  period  we  owe  his  greatest 
productions.  His  style  (called  alia  Palestrina)  pre 
vailed  over  the  Flemish  school,  which  was  then  in 
high  repute  throughout  Europe.  He  died  in  1504, 
and  was  buried  with  great  pomp  at  the  foot  of  the 
altar  of  St  Simon  and  Juda,  in  St  Peter's.  His  mo- 
nument bears  Uie  inscription  Johanna  Petrn*  Aky- 
tius  Palestrina,  Atusica-  Princrps.  Some  of  his  pieces 
are  still  performed,  particularly  his  Fratrex  c^o  enitu 
accept,  with  the  Staltat  Mater  and  the  In  propria,  in 
the  Sistine  chapel  at  Rome. 

PALKY,  William,  a  celebrated  divine  and  philo- 
sopher, was  the  son  of  a  clergyman,  who  held  a  small 
living,  near  Peterborough,  and  was  bom  in  1743. 
He  was  instructed  under  Ins  father,  who  became  mas- 
ter of  a  grammar  school  in  Yorkshire,  whence  he  was 
removed  as  a  siaar  to  Christ-church  college,  Cam- 
bridge. He  soon  obtained  a  scholarship,  and,  in  1763, 
having  highly  distinguished  himself  as  a  disputant  on 
questions  of  natural  and  moral  philosophy,  look  his 
first  degree.  He  was  afterwards  employed  for  three 
years  as  an  assistant  to  an  academy  at  Greenwich, 
and,  in  1766,  was  elected  a  fellow  of  bis  college,  and 
appointed  one  of  its  tutors.  The  lecturrs  which  he 
then  delivered  on  Uie  Greek  Testament  and  on  moral 
philosophy,  contain  Uie  ouUincs  of  the  works  by 
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which  he  subsequently  obtained  celebrity.  In  17<>7,  1 
he  took  priest's  oniric,  mid  maintained  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  most  eminent  persons  in  the 
university,  who  falling  below  the  established  standard 
of  orthodoxy,  Mr  Paley  began  to  be  regarded  with 
coolness  by  his  zealous  defenders.  His  friends  could  I 
not,  however,  persuade  him  to  sign  Uie  petition  for 
relief  in  the  sulncrintion  to  the  Article",  on  which 
occasion  he  observed,  that  he  could  not  afford  to 
keep  a  conscience."  In  177G,  he  quitted  the  univer- 
sity, and  was  inducted  into  the  vicarage  of  Dalston, 
in  Cumberland,  to  which  wns  soon  after  added  the 
living  of  Appleby,  and  a  prcbendal  stall  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Carlisle.  In  178^,  he  was  appointed  arch- 
deacon of  the  diocese,  and,  not  long  afterwards,  suc- 
ceeded doctor  Bum  in  the  cliancellorship,  fur  all  which 
preferments  he  was  indebted  to  the  bishop  of  Carlisle. 
In  1785,  he  published  his  Elements  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Philosophy — a  work  of  much  simplicity  and 
pertinence  of  illustration,  but  exceptionable  in  many 
of  its  definitions  and  principles,  both  in  politics  and 
morals.  In  1787,  Paley  published  his  Horde  Pauli- 
na; the  chief  object  of  which  is,  to  bring  together, 
from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  epistles,  such 
passages  as  furnish  examples  of  undesigned  coinci- 
dence, and  thus  prove  the  authenticity  or  the  scripiit. 
ral  writings.  In  1704,  he  published  his  View  of  the 
Evidence  of  Christianity,  in  three  parts,  which  con- 
tains a  popular  view  of  the  arguments  for  the  truth 
of  the  Christian  religion,  drawn  np  with  his  usual 
perspicuity  and  dialectic  skill.  He  was  soon  after 
made  n  stib-dean  of  Lincoln,  and  received  several 
valuable  livings.  In  17l>.rj.  he  was  created  D.I),  by 
the  university  of  Cambridge ;  and,  his  health  not 
allowing  him  to  officiate  in  the  pulpit,  he  undertook 
the  compilation  of  his  natural  Theology,  or  Evi- 
dences of  the  Existence  and  Attribute?  of  the  Deity, 
collected  from  the  Appearances  of  Nature  (Svo, 
1802).  He  died  in  180.">.  Doctor  Paley  was  fond  of 
amusement  and  company,  and  displayed  much  wit  and 
humour.  No  man  was  more  beloved  by  his  friends, 
or  evinced  more  attachment  to  them  In  return.  Since  . 
his  death,  a  volume  of  his  sermons  has  bceu  published 
in  flvo. 

PALI.    See  Indian  Lan'mgrs 

PALIMPSESTS,  re- written  manuscripts  Offices 
rescrinii,  from  -riXit  and  have,  in  modem  times, 

by  the  successful  exertions  of  signor  Maio  (see  (  otfr.v 
and  Maio)  to  discover  the  contents  of  the  original 
writings,  greatly  attracted  the  attention  of  philolo- 
gists, andwe  may  hope  that  the  great  collections  of 
manuscripts  at  Home,  Naples,  Oxford,  Cambridge. 
tii'.,,  which  have  been  little  examined,  will  yet  afford 
ns  many  remains  of  Bncieut  literature  which  have 
escaped  the  general  wreck.  On  account  of  the  dear- 
ness  of  writing  materials  in  the  time  of  the  ancients, 
it  wns  very  natural  that  thpy  should  seek  means  for 
rendering  serviceable,  a  second  time,  the  parchment 
or  Egyptian  papyrus  which  had  been  already  used. 
A  preparation  for  effacing  the  original  writing  was 
known  even  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  The  writing 
upon  parchment  could  be  scratched  out,  and  a  pecu- 
liar kind  of  knife  (rasorium)  belonged  to  the  appara- 
tus of  a  transcriber.  The  parchment  scratched  in 
this  manner,  was  rubbed  with  pumice  stone  to  render 
it  more  fit  for  writing.  Fortunately  the  original  char- 
acters have  often  remained  legible,  so  as  ti»  be  visible 
to  the  naked  eye,  or  to  appear  very  plain  with  the 
assistance  of  chemical  agents.  As  the  truu«c-rihcr* 
in  the  middle  ages,  when  the  want  of  writing  mate, 
rials  wns  felt,  in  cni:-<  ejuer.ee  of  the  great  ilem-n  I 
for  mi-  i's,  tic,  often  divided  the  laive  Muf.s  of 
written  parchment,  the  second  set  of  ln.es  js  some- 
times found  diagonal  to  the  l  ist,  so  tli:  L  the  old  :md  ' 
a  w  cross  each  other,  or  the  old  lines  have  remained 


above  the  others,  as  in  the  fragments  of  I'lphilas,  the 
Phanon,  ffce.  The  increasing  seal  in  the  search  for 
remains  of  classic  literature  has  directed  ihc  attention 
of  learned  men  to  these  hidden  treasures.  Maio** 
discovery  of  Pronto,  and  the  subsequent  discovery  of 
the  fragments  of  the  Phaeton  of  Euripides,  and  Ci- 
cero's books  Dc  Bcpitblica,  Niebuhr's  discovery  of 
Gains,  together  with  the  results  of  the  labours  of 
Peyron  and  other.*,  have  increased  the  interest  of 
learned  men  in  these  investigations.  See  Manuscripts. 

PALINDIlDMON  ;  averse  or  line  which  reads 
the  same  either  forwards  or  backward-*;  «.  g.  that 
which  is  put  in  the  month  of  Satan — Signa  te,  si^na, 
tcmcre  me  tangis  ct  angis  (cross  thyseif,  cross  thyself, 
you  touch  and  torment  me  in  vain);  or,  Anna  tturt 
mapjmm  mudidam,  malum  tenrt  Odo. 

PALINGENESY  ;  (•  reek  for  rrgrnrralivn.  The 
word  is  used  to  designate  the  transitions  from  one 
state  into  another,  otaerved  with  insects,  and  in  each 
of  which  the  insect  appears  in  a  totally  different  form. 

PA  LI  NOD  Y  ;  a  recantation,  particularly  a  |**»tt- 
cal  one,  of  any  thing  dishonourable  or  false  uttered 
against  another  person.  Thus  the  ancient  poet  Ste. 
siciiorus  wrote  a  palinwiy  of  his  poetical  invective 
against  Helena,  for  which  he  had  been  punished  by 
blindness,  and  declared  all  the  charges  contained 
therein  untrue. 

PAL1MJIUS;  pilot  of  .Eneas  hi  his  voyage  to 
Italy,  and  son  of  Jasius.  According  to  the  celebra- 
ted poem  of  Virgil,  the  god  of  sleep,  under  the  form 
of  Phorbas,  sealed  his  eyes  in  slumber,  and  threw 
him  into  the  sea,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  ship 
was  reaching  the  desired  shore.  .Eneas  saw  his  lost 
companion,  when  the  shades  of  the  lower  world 
passed  before  his  eyes,  and  Palinurus  related  to  him 
how  he  had  been  saved  from  the  water,  but  slain  by 
the  Lucairans,  on  the  southern  coast  of  Italy.  The 
Lueanians,  being  afterwards  tormented  by  a  pesti- 
lence, raised  a  monument  to  his  honour,  to  pacify  his 
inane?,  and  consecrated  a  grove  to  him.  Mount  Paii- 
nunis  was  named  after  him. 

PALISADES  ;  stakes,  eight  or  nine  feet  long,  and 
six  or  Seven  inches  square,  and  sharpened  at  the  end, 
which  are  set  in  the  ground  either  perpendicularly  or 
obliquely,  for  the  greater  security  tit  a  fortific.au> mi, 
particularly  for  the  closing  up  of  an  open  passage  to 
the  works,  or  the  protection  of  any  exposed  point, 
previous  to  an  attack. 

PALISOT  DE  BEAL'VAIS,  A.-imioisr.  Marik 
Fkancoi.*  JosKni ;  an  eminent  naturalist,  born  at  Ar- 
ras, in  the  French  Netherlands,  in  175:?.  He  studied 
at  the  college  of  llarcourt,  at  Paris,  and,  in  177?,  w  as 
admitted  a  counsellor  of  the  parliament  of  that  city. 
Some  time  after,  he  succeeded  his  elder  brother  as 
receiver- general  of  territorial  imposts,  which  office 
was  suppressed  in  1777.  He  then  devoted  his  atten- 
tion entirely  to  natural  history,  and  especially  botany, 
and.  in  17SI,  became  a  corresponding  member  of  the 
Parisian  academy  of  sciences,  to  which  he  address*  d 
several  memoirs  on  botany  an  1  vegetable  physiology. 
The  love  of  science  induced  him  to  undertake  a  vuy- 
nge  to  the  coast  of  ('.iiinea.  with  an  intention  to  travel 
across  the  African  continent  to  I  gy|t ;  but  he  was 
unable  to  execute  thai  de>i-n,  an  I,  after  remaining 
some  time  at  Owara  and  lienin,  he  sailed  for  St 
Domingo,  and  arrived  at  cape  F nilgais,  in  .lime,  I7SS. 
He  continued  there  some  years,  occupying  official 
situations  in  the  colony;  but  his  opposisioii  to  the 
revolutionary  attempts  of  the  negroes  having  endan- 
gered his  safely,  he  with  difficulty  effected  ln>  escape 
to  Philadelphia,  in  the  United  States  of  America. 
Thtni-v  he  propped  to  return  to  Prance,  when  h>* 
learned  that  he  had  been  proscribed  as  an  cmigr.nil. 
He  w.is  obliged  to  support  himself  as  a  tcaci.er  of 
languages,  aud  by  exercising  lib  Udeuts  as  a  musician, 
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till  the  arrival  of  the  French  minister  Adet,  who  was 
himself  a  man  of  science,  and  who  aHbrded  Palisot 
the  means  of  prosecuting  inquiries  into  tlie  natural 
history  of  America.  He  was  employed  to  amine  c 
Peale's  collertion,  and  made  scientific  tours  to  the 
Appalachian  mountains  oud  the  country  beyond.  At 
length,  lie  received  tlie  news  of  his  mime  being  erased 
from  the  list  of  emigrants,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country,  taking  with  him  the  rich  collection  of  natural 
curiosities  which  he  had  formed.  In  180G,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  institute  in  the  room  of  Adanvon ; 
and  he  became  a  member  jf  other  learned  societies. 
He  died  January  81,  1880.  Among  his  principal 
work  are  Flore  d'Oirnre  et  de  Benin  (Paris.  1804 — 
21,  8  vols.,  folio);  Insectes  recueillis  en  Afriyuc  ct 
en  Amrr  'njtie  (1805 — 21,  folio) ;  Ktsai  d'une  nourelle 
Asrostographic,  on  Noueeaux  Genres  des  Graminees 
(1818,  4to  and  8vo) ;  all  which  are  illustrated  by 


enrrnvings. 


PALLA  ;  a  long  garment  of  the  Roman  women, 
which  hung  down  to  the  feet,  and  was  worn  over  the 
other  dress.  When  long  enough,  they  threw  part  of 
it  over  the  left  shoulder,  ami  held  it  fust  under  the 
arm.  At  funerals  it  was  black.  Tragic  actors  also 
wore  the  palla. 

PALLADIO,  Andbka  ;  one  of  lite  greatest  classi- 
cal architects  of  modern  Italy,  whose  works  of  art 
and  writings  alike  contributed  to  improve  tlie  taste  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  and  direct  the  genius  of 
posterity.  He  was  born  at  Vicenza,  in  the  Venetian 
territory,  in  1518,  and,  after  having  studied  under 
Trissino,  he  went  to  Home,  where  he  acquired  a  ma- 
turity of  skill  and  science  from  an  examination  of  the 
productions  of  ancient  and  modern  art  which  that 
capital  afforded.  Returning;  to  his  native  country, 
he  established  his  fame  by  his  designs  for  many  noble 
edifice?  both  there  and  in  other  parts  of  Italy,  which 
have  afforded  moJels  for  some  beautiful  structures  in 
England,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  Kurope.  Palladia 
belongs  to  the  masters  who,  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, by  the  study  of  tlie  works  of  Roman  architec- 
ture, created  a  new  era  in  architecture.  Araoug 
many  splendid  works  executed  fmm  his  designs  and 
under  Ins  direction,  the  theatre  degli  Olimpici,  in  his 
native  place,  is  the  most  brilliant  proof  of  iiis  talents. 
Venice  also  owes  to  him  many  of  her  finest  buildings. 
The  villa  built  by  lord  Burlington  at  Cheswick  (but 
since  enlarged  by  James  Wyatt)  was  from  a  design 
of  Pulladio,  as  was  also  a  bridge  at  Wilton,  the  seat 
of  the  earl  of  Pembroke,  in  Wiltshire.  The  majestic 
simplicity  of  antiquity  was  always  present  to  his 
mind,  ami  Algarotti  called  him  the  Raphael  of  archi- 
tects. Hut  this  great  architect  is  best  known  in  the 
present  age  on  account  of  his  published  works,  espe- 
cially his  Treatise  on  Architecture,  in  four  books, 
which  first  appeared  in  a  folio  volume,  at  Venice,  in 
1570,  and  has  lieen  many  times  reprinted.  The  l>est 
edition  is  that  of  Vicensa,  1770— 83,  4  vols.  It  has 
also  been  translated  into  French  and  English.  James 
Leoni,  an  Italian  architect,  published  Palladio's 
Architecture  in  Knglish,  with  the  notes  and  remarks 
of  Inigo  Jones,  and  engravings  by  Picart  (London, 
1742,  8  vols.,  folio) ;  and  some  of  the  designs  of  this 
architect  were  published  by  lord  Hurling! on  in  17.'K>. 
Palladio  was  likewise  the  author  of  an  Italian  work 
on  the  antiquities  of  Rome  (Venice,  1594,  and  Rome, 
1509,  8to),  and  of  Illustrations  of  the  Commentaries 
of  Cjesar.  lie  died  at  Vicenza,  in  1580.  Chapuy 
and  Anted.  Reugnot  have  published  Palladio's 
CEttrres  Completes,  with  plates  and  notes,  at  Paris 
1887  seq.,  hi  20  numbers,  folio.  See  Re  mania's 
laves  of  Venetian  Architects  and  Sculptors. 

PALLADIUM  ;  a  wooden  image  of  Minerva 
(Pallas),  which  is  said  to  have  fallen  from  heaven, 
and  to  have  been  found  by  llus,  who  placed  it  In  o 


temple  in  his  new  city  (Ilium).  It  was  believed  be 
the  Trojans,  tiiat  their  city  would  be  invincible  so 
long  as'  it  contained  the  Palladium.  Ulysses  ami 
Diomedes,  to  remove  this  impediment  to  the  capture 
of  the  city,  are  said  to  have  carried  it  oIT.  The  Ro- 
mans, however,  pretended  that  it  was  brought  to 
Italy  by  /Fjiens,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of 
Vesta,  at  Rome,  it  was  considered  so  holv,  tliat 
even  the  ponti/ex  majrimus  did  not  dare  to  look  upon 
it.  Other  cities,  however,  claimed  to  have  posses- 
sion  of  it.  The  term  palladium  has  figuratively  ac- 
quired the  sense  of  buhcark, protection, sanctuary. 

PALLADIUM;  the  name  of  a  metal  discovered 
by  doctor  Wollasion,  associated  with  plalina  ore, 
among  whose  grains  it  exists  alloyed  with  iridium 
and  osmium,  in  grains  still  more  minute  than  those 
of  the  platina.  The  process  of  separating  it  from 
the  substances  with  which  it  occurs,  is  too  long  to  be 
detailed  here,  and  must  be  sought  in  the  larger  che- 
mical treatises.  When  pure,  it  is  of  a  grayish  white 
colour,  ami  is  scarcely  distinguishable  from  platina. 
It  is  ductile  and  very  malleable  ;  in  hardness, superior 
to  wrought  iron,  and  possessed  of  a  specific  gravity 
of  U-8.  It  is  a  less  perfect  conductor  of  caloric 
than  most  metals,  and  less  expansible,  though  in  this 
it  exceeds  platina.  On  exposure  to  a  strong  heat,  its 
surface  undergoes  a  tarnish,  and  becomes  blue.  Its 
nulling  point  is  higher  that  that  of  gold;  but  if 
touched,  while  hot,  with  a  small  piece  of  sulphur, 
it  runs  like  sine.  The  sulphuret  thus  formed 
is  whiter  than  the  metal  itself,  and  extremely 
brittle.  Nitric  acid  soon  acquires  a  fine  red  colour 
from  palladium,  but  the  quantity  which  it  dissolves 
is  small.  Sulphuric  and  muriatic  acid  act  in  a 
similar  manner.  Nitro-muriatic  acid,  however,  dis- 
solves it  rapidly,  and  assumes  a  deep  red  colour.  Al- 
kalies and  earths  throw  down  a  precipitate  from  its 
solutions,  generally  of  a  fine  orange  colour.  Alkalies 
act  on  palladium  even  in  the  metallic  state  ;  the 
contact  of  air,  however,  promotes  their  action.  A 
neutralised  solution  of  palladium  is  precipitated  of  n 
dark  orange  or  brown,  by  a  recent  muriate  of  tin  ; 
but  if  it  be  in  such  proportions  as  to  remain  trans- 
parent, it  is  changed  to  a  benutifnl  emerald-green 
(Jrecn  sulphate  of  iron  precipitates  palladium  in  a 
metallic  stale.  Siilphureted  hydrogen  produces  a 
dark-brown  precipitate  ;  prussiute  of  potash,  an 
olive-coloured  one ;  and  prussiate  of  mercury,  a  yel- 
Iowish-white.  As  the  last  does  not  precipitate  pla- 
tina, it  is  a  good  test  of  palladium.  This  precipitate 
is  from  a  neutral  solution  in  nitric  acid,  and  detonates 
at  alxiut  500°  Fahr.,  in  a  manner  similar  to  gun- 
powder. All  the  metals,  except  gold,  stiver,  ami 
platina,  precipitate  it  in  the  metallic  state. 

PALLAS,  Pktkh  Simon,  imperial  Russian  coun- 
sellor, celebrated  for  his  travels,  particularly  in  that 
empire,  and  for  his  numerous  observations  and  dis- 
coveries made  there,  born  at  Heriin,  1741,  was  the 
sou  of  a  physician,  and  chose  the  study  of  medicine, 
with  the  purpose  of  devoting  himself  only  to  the 
natural  sciences,  particularly  to  natural  history.  For 
this  object.  Holland  then  offered  the  largest  collec- 
tions and  the  best  instructors.  He  therefore  went  to 
Leyden,  and  published  there,  in  17t>0,  bis  disserta- 
tions on  the  Entozoa.  He  afforded  important  aid  to 
Volkmann,  who  was  arranging  the  splendid  collection 
of  natural  curiosities  in  the  Hague,  belonging  to  the 
stadtholder,  and  became  so  skilful  in  the  art  of  ar- 
ranging and  describing  collections  of  natural  history, 
that,  at'ier  he  had  visited  Hritain,  he  was  employed 
in  superintending  tlie  arrangement  of  cabinets  in 
this  department,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  publish  his 
Vtcnchus  Zoopkylorum  (stiil  a  classical  work  on 
zoophytes)  and  his  Miscellanea  Zoolugica  (17G0). 
He  then  returned  to  Berlin,  and  began  to  publish 
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his  Spicilegia  Zoologiea,  which  reached  its  fourteenth 
number.    '1  h«  empress  Catharine  was  at  that  time 
seeking  for  a  naturalist  to  explore  her  immense  em- 
pire.    In  1768,  Pallas  was  invited  to  Petersburg  as 
academician,  and  performed  his  first  journey  through 
several  provinces  of  Russia,  the  Journal  of  which  was 
published  at  the  expense  of  the  empress  (Petersburg, 
1771 — 76,  4to.).    In  1777,  he  became  u  member  of 
the  committee  for  the  measurement  and  topography 
of  the  Russiun  empire.    In  the  mean  lime,  botany 
had  become  his  favourite  study,  and  he  made  several 
excursions  into  various  provinces  of  the  empire  to 
examine  their  plants.    The  magnificent  Flora  Jios- 
sica,  begun  at  Petersburg  in  the  early  part  of  1785, 
but  afterwards  dropped,  was  the  first  fruit  of  these 
botanical  tours.    No  part,  indeed,  of  the  history  of 
nature  or  man  was  untouched  by  hirn,  as  is  manifest 
from  his  Historical  Collections;  his  New  Essays  on 
the  North  ;  his  excellent  icones  Insedorum,  and  his 
Contributions  to  the  Glossary  of  all  the  Languages 
and  Dialects  of  the  Russian  Empire.    In  1785,  he 
was  made  a  member  of  the  imperial  academy  of 
sciences  at  Petersburg,  and  knight  of  the  order  of 
Wladimir,  and,  in  1787,  historiographer  to  the  ad- 
miralty college.    As  it  was  his  desire  to  reside  in 
Taurida,  the  empress  gave  him  several  estates  in  the 
most  fertile  portion  of  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
and,  after  1796,  Pallas  lived  at  Sympheropol  with  a 
large  income.    One  of  the  fruits  of  his  last  journey, 
which  he  undertook  with  Geisler,  of  Leipsic,  at  his 
own  expense,  was  the  work  entitled  Remarks  on  a 
Journey  through  the  Southern  Governments  of  Russia 
(Leipsic,  1791)  and  1801,  sJ  vols.,  4to).   The  second 
part  of  this  book  is  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
Crimea,  which  was  thus  first  completely  laid  open  to 
us.   Besides  fourteen  numbers  (if  the  Species  Astraga- 
lorum,  which  may  l>e  regarded  as  a  monument  of 
Uiat  journey,  we  will  mention,  on  account  of  its  inte- 
resting views,  his  ()vservalioHS  sur  ta  Formation  ties 
Motttagncs  et  let  Changemens  arrives  au  O'looe,  par- 
ticuliirement  a  V  Egard  de  V Empire  Russe.  The 
residence  of  Pallas  in  Taurida  was  disturbed  by  the 
lawlessness  of  the  natives.   Soon  after  the  death  of 
I119  wife,  he  made  great  sacrifices  to  visit  an  elder 
brother  at  Berlin,  where  he  died,  Sept.  8,  1811.  A 
part  of  his  valuable  collections  he  bequeathed  to  the 
university  of  Berlin. 

PALLAS.    See  Minerva  and  Planets. 

PALLET  ;  among  painters,  a  little  oval  tablet,  or 
piece  of  wood  or  ivory,  very  thin  and  smooth,  on 
and  round  which  the  painters  place  the  several  colours 
they  have  occasion  for,  to  be  ready  fur  the  pencl . 
The  middle  serves  to 
mix  the  colours  on 
and  to  make  the  tints 
required  in  the  work. 
It  has  no  handle,  but 
instead  thereof  a  hole 
at  one  end  to  put  lite 
thumb  through  to  hold 
it. 

P  ALL  I  U  SI.  or 
PALL;  the  woollen 
mantle  which  the  Ro- 
man emperors  were 
accustomed,  from  the 
fourth  century,  to  send 
to  the  patriarchs  nnd 
primates  of  the  empire, 
and  which  was  worn 
as  a  mark  of  cedes  i- 
dignity.  The 
cut  reprc- 
in  the  cus- 
uf  a  pallium,  in 


the  fifth  century,  the  patriarchs,  with  the  consent  of 
the  emperors,  began  to  terai  the  pall  to  the  archbi- 
shops, on  their  entrance  into  their  dignity,  and  they 
were  obliged  U>  wear  it  while  discharging  the  higher 
functions  of  their  office.    It  became  customary,  how- 
ever, to  regard  the  giving  of  the  pallium  to  arch- 
bishops as  a  sign  that  their  election  was  confirmed  by 
the  patriarchs ;  and  the  council  of  Constantinople,  in 
872,  decreed  that  all  archbishops  should  be  confirmed 
by  their  patriarchs,  either  by  the  imposition  of  hands, 
or  by  the  sending  of  the  pall.    The  popes  possessed 
themselves  of  the  right  of  confirmation  in  the  VVest, 
and,  at  first,  required  of  Uie  archbishop,  who  was  in- 
vested with  the  pall,  only  a  written  promise  of  cano- 
nical obedience  U>  the  papal  see  ;  but,  from  the  tenth 
century,  exacted  a  considerable  tax  on  investiture. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  increase  of  this  tax,  the 
pallium  was,  until  lately,  regarded  as  an  indispensable 
mark  of  confirmation  by  the  pope,  and  was  sent  to 
every  archbishop,  and  to  some  of  the  principal  bishops, 
when  entering  upon  their  office.   Since  the  twelfth 
century,  it  has  consisted  of  a  white  woollen  band  or 
fillet,  three  or  four  fingers  broad,  which  is  thrown  o\  er 
the  shoulders  outside  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments  ;  one 
band  hanging  over  the  back,  and  another,  somewhat 
longer,  over  the  breast,  and  both  are  ornamented  with 
a  red  chaplet.    This  ornament,  as  simple  as  it  is 
costly  (a  sum  from  three  to  four  thousand  pounds  was 
sometimes  paid  for  it),  is  made  by  the  nuns  in  the 
convent  of  St  Agnes  in  Rome,  from  the  wool  of 
consecrated  sheep,  and  is  buried  with  its  wearer. 
PALL  MALL.    See  Mall. 

PALM,  John  Philip,  a  citicen  and  bookseller  of 
Nuremberg,  whom  we  mention  because  his  fate  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  increase  the  hatred  of  the 
Germans  ugainst  the  French,  and  to  siiarpen  their 
weapons  against  Napoleon  at  a  later  period.  Palm 
was  born  in  1766.    In  the  year  1806,  his  eslablislt- 
ment  sent  to  various  olher  bookselling  houses  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled  Germany  in  her  deepest  Humiliation, 
on  the  whole  a  superficial  work,  but  containing  bit- 
ter attacks  on  Napoleon  and  his  troops  iu  Bavaria. 
Palm  asserted,  lo  the  last  moment  *  >  t  his  life,  that  he 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  work,  which  was  sent  to 
him  to  lie  forwarded,  as  is  customary  in  Germany. 
The  police  of  Napoleon,  which  was  spread  all  over 
Germany,  learned  the  tact  that  Palm  had  forwarded! 
it.    He  requested  a  judicial  investigation  from  the 
authorities  at  Nuremberg,  but  it  was  refused.  Being 
afterwards  at  Munich,  he  received  information  from 
his  wife  that  lie  was  prosecuted.    Though  he  might 
have  fled ,  he  returned  to  N uremberg.    I  i  e  now,  how- 
ever, found  it  necessary  lo  conceal  himself.  A  beggar 
boy  appeared  at  his  house,  and  requested  to  see  turn 
in  order  to  get  alms.    Palm  gave  him  something, 
and  immediately  French  gens  d'armes  entered  and 
seized  him.    Soon  nfter,  he  was  carried  to  general 
Bernadotte,  in  Auspach,  where  a  trial  was  again  re- 
fused, because,  as  the  aid  de-camp  of  the  marshal 
said,  his  arrest  was  the  consequence  of  a  direct  order 
from  Paris.    He  was  sent  to  Bruuau.    Berthier  de- 
clared that  nothing  could  be  done  for  him,  though 
the  most  res|>ectable  people  interfered  for  him.  The 
process  was  hurried,  no  counsel  allowed  to  Palm, 
tlurngh  the  sentence  slates  the  contrary,  and  the 
whole  trial  was  carried  on  by  an  interpreter.  The 
unhappy  man  was  condemned  to  death,  because  he 
could  not  say  who  luul  sent  Uie  parcel  containing  the 
pamphlet,  in  which,  however,  no  call  for  insurrection 
or  assassination  was  to  be  found.    He  expected  the 
news  of  his  lil>eraiion,  when  his  door  was  opened, 
August  26 ;  but  it  was  to  announce  to  him  the  order 
for  his  execution.    St  Hilaire  declared  that  none 
could  pardon  but  die  emperor  himself,  if  he  were 
present ;  he,  it  was  said,  had  ordered  the 
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execution  of  the  sentence.  Officers  of  high  rank, 
however,  have  declared,  tliat  not  Napoleon,  but  Ber- 
liner, is  chargeable  with  this  outrage.  It  had  been 
proved  that  Palm  had  not  sold  one  copy  of  .the  pam- 
phlet. Palm  was  not  the  only  German  shot  after 
liasty  military  trials  ordered  by  the  French  marshals. 

PALM  ;  an  ancient  long  measure,  taken  from  the 
extent  of  the  hand.  The  Roman  palm  was  of  two 
kinds.  The  great  palm,  taken  from  the  length  of 
the  hand,  answered  to  our  tpan,  and  contained  twelve 
digits  or  fingers'  breadths,  or  nine  Roman  inches, 
eanal  to  about  eight  and  a  halt  English  inches, 
'lite  small  palm,  from  the  breadth  of  the  hand,  con- 
tained four  digits  or  lingers,  equal  to  about  three 
English  incites.  The  Greek  palm,  or  down,  was  also 
of  two  kinds  :  the  small  contained  four  fingers,  equal 
to  little  more  Uian  three  inches :  the  great  palm  con- 
tained five  fingers.  The  Greek  double  palm,  called 
diehae,  was  large  also  in  proportion.  The  modem 
palm  is  different  in  different  places  where  it  b  used. 
It  contains,  at  Rome,  eight  incites  three  and  a  half 
Uses  ;  at  Naples  arconiintr  to  Riccioli,  eight  inches : 
according  to  others,  eijiiit  incites  seven  lines;  at 
(•enoa,  nine  inches  nine  lines  ;  at  Morocco  and  Fes, 
seven  inches  two  lines ;  in  Languedoc,  and  some 
other  parts  of  France,  nine  inches  nine  lines :  the 
English  palm  is  three  inches. 

PALM,  the  tree.    See  Palm*. 

PALM  A,  Giacomo,  surnamed  Fecchio  (the  old),  a 
pupil  of  Titian,  and  one  of  the  most  famous  painters 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  was  born  at  Bergamo,  in 
1518,  and  died  between  1564  and  1574,  at  Venice, 
which  possesses  excellent  pictures  by  him  (e.  g.  the 
St  Barbara). 

PALMA.   See  Canaries. 

PALMA.   See  Majorca. 

PALMA  CHRISTI ;  a  name  frequently  applied 
to  the  castor  oil  plant. 

PALMETTO.  In  the  Southern  States  of  Ame- 
rica, this  name  is  frequently  given  to  the  cabbage- 
tree,  a  species  of  palm,  growing  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  about  lat.  35°  to  the  extremity  of  Florida. 
It  attains  the  height  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  and  is  by 
far  the  tallest,  as  well  as  the  most  northern,  of  our 
palms.  The  summit  of  the  stem  is  crowned  with  a 
tuft  of  large  palmated  leaves,  varying  in  length  and 
breadth  from  one  to  five  feet,  and  supported  on  long 
foot-stalks  which  give  it  a  beautiful  and  majestic 
appearance.  Before  these  leaves  are  developed, 
they  are  folded  like  a  fan ;  at  their  base  and  in  the 
centre  of  the  stem  are  three  or  four  ounces  of  a  white, 
compact,  and  tender  substance,  which  is  eaten  with 
oU  and  v!negar,and  somewhat  resembles  the  cabbage 
in  taste, but  is  neither  highly  nutritious  nor  peculiarly 
agreeable,  and,  moreover,  is  attended  with  the  de- 
struction of  a  vegetable  which  has  perhaps  been  a 
century  in  growing.  The  flowers  are  small,  green- 
ish, disposed  in  long  clusters,  and  are  succeeded  by 
a  black  inesculent  fruit,  about  as  large  as  a  pea. 
The  cabbage-palm  in  the  United  States  appears  to 
be  confined  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  sea. 
Michaux.  however,  mentions  two  stocks  observed  by 
him  in  Florida,  at  the  distance  of  forty  or  fifty  miles 
in  the  interior.  The  same  author  met  with  it  in 
1  Umatilla,  and  supposed  it  to  be  found  in  the  Ba- 
hamas and  along  the  shore  of  the  gnlf  of  Mexico ; 
but  it  is  unknown  in  Louisiana,  and  is  not  found  beyond 
the  limits  of  the  United  States.  The  wood,  though 
extremely  porous,  in  the  Southern  States  is  preferred 
to  every  other  for  the  construction  of  wharves,  on 
account  of  its  being  secure  from  the  attacks  of  sea- 
worms  ;  and  has  been  found  peculiarly  suitable  for 
the  construction  of  forts,  as  it  closes,  without  splitting, 
on  the  passage  of  a  ball.  The  slowness  of  its 
growth  will  always  discourage  its  propagation, 
v. 


PALMS ;  a  natural  family  of  plants,  the  pride  of 
tropical  climates,  and  which,  more  than  any  oilier, 
contributes  to  give  a  peculiar  and  imposing  character 
to  the  vegetation  of  those  regions.  Their  lofty, 
straight,  and  unbranching  trunks,  crowned  at  the 
summit  by  a  tuft  of  large  radiating  leaves,  gives 
them  an  aspect  entirely  unique,  and  far  surpassing 
that  of  other  trees  in  majesty.  Aside  from  die  gran- 
deur of  their  appearance,  many  of  them  hardly  yield 
to  any  other  vegetables  in  useful  properties.  The 
species  are  numerous,  but  are  not  well  understood ; 
and  many  fruits  exbt  in  collections  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  known  genera.  They  belong  to  the 
monocotyledonous  division  of  plants,  and  liave  their 
parts  arranged  iu  threes,  or  one  of  the  multiples  of 
that  number.  The  calyx  has  six  divisions,  more  or 
less  profound  ;  the  stamens  are  six  in  number ;  and 
the  fruit  consists  of  a  lierry  or  drupe,  composed  of  a 
substance  sometimes  hard  and  scaly,  but  more  often 
fleshy  or  fibrous,  surrounding  three,  or,  usually,  a 
single,  one-seeded  nut.  The  stem  is  simple,  or  very 
rarely  branching,  and  is  sustained  by  a  mass  of 
fibrous  roots  at  the  base.  Though  usually  attaining 
tlie  stature  of  a  tree,  and  sometimes  ascending  to  a 
very  great  height,  in  some  species,  the  stem  rises 
only  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
This  stem  is  cylindrical,  but,  internally,  the  fibres 
are  arranged  in  fascicles,  and  not  in  concentric  cir- 
cles, as  with  trees  generally.  The  centre  is  soft, 
while  the  circumference  is  firm  and  hard  like  horn. 
In  these  respects,  the  palms' are  analogous  toother 
monocotyledonous  vegetables.  Tlus  stem  is  covered 
externally  with  the  sheaths  of  the  fallen  leaves,  or 
with  their  cicatrices,  and  is  terminated  by  a  tuft  of 
pinnate  or  flabelliform  leaves.  From  the  midst  of 
these  arises  a  simple  or  branching  spadix,  on  which 
the  numerous  small  flowers  are  disposed,  and  which 
at  first  is  enveloped  in  one  or  several  spathae,  or 
sheaths. — Many  of  the  palms  appear  to  be  confined 
within  narrow  limits,  and  it  has  been  remarked  that, 
whenever  a  district  is  characterised  by  striking 
peculiarities  of  soil  or  climate,  it  appears  to  be  inha- 
bited by  peculiar  species.  All  the  palms  are  not 
strictly  confined  within  the  tropics,  but  a  few  inhabit 
the  warm  regions  on  their  borders.  Among  the 
more  useful  of  the  palms  may  be  mentioned  the 
cocoa-nut,  the  sago,  and  the  date. 

PALMS.  Oaosa  of.   See  Fruit  bearing  Society. 

PALM  SUNDAY  ;  the  last  Sunday  before  Easter, 
on  which  Christ's  entry  into  Jerusalem,  when  palms 
were  strewed  before  him,  is  celebrated.  Formerly, 
a  wooden  ass,  with  the  figure  of  Christ  on  it,  was 
drawn  on  rollers  in  procession,  because  Christ  entered 
Jerusalem  on  an  ass.  It  is  still  celebrated  with  much 
solemnity  by  the  Catholics,  and  branches  are  strewed 
iu  the  churches. 

PALMYRA  ;  a  Syrian  city,  famous  in  ancient 
times,  capital  of  Pahnyrene,  which  for  a  short  time 
formed  a  powerful  state.  It  was  at  an  early  period 
called  Tadmor  (the  city  of  palms),  of  which  the  Latin 
name  is  a  translation.  The  origin  of  this  city  is  of 
remote  antiquity.  It  was  important  as  the  bulwark 
of  Judaea  against  the  wandering  tribes  from  the 
Euphrates  ;  and,  as  the  emporium  of  the  commerce 
of  Eastern  and  Western  Asia,  it  was  a  large  and 
opulent  city  in  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  subjected  the 
whole  province  to  the  Roman  power.  It  was  situated 
in  a  valley  with  a  southern  exposure,  iu  the  midst  of 
a  beautiful  palm  grove  in  the  desert.  It  was  adorned 
with  magnificent  palaces,  whose  ruins,  though  it  has 
been  twice  destroyed,  still  excite  admiration.  It  was 
sacked  for  the  first  time  under  the  reign  of  the  cele- 
brated Zenobia,  by  the  emperor  Aurelian,  in  275, 
and  a  second  time  by  the  Saracens  in  744.  In  tlie 
middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  ruius  were  dis- 
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covered  by  Wood  and  Hawkins,  and  described  in  the 
magnificent  work  of  Wood,  the  Kuins  of  Palmyra. 
Among  the  ruins  are  a  great  number  of  beautiful 
odium  is,  ruins  of  temples  and  towers,  all  admirably 
wrought  of  marble.  Many  Greek  and  Palmyrene 
inscriptions,  and  one  in  Latin,  increase  their  value. 
The  most  beautiful  monument  is  a  temple  of  the  sun, 
which  is  also  in  the  best  preservation.  Palmyra, 
under  Us  old  name  (Tadmur),  is  now  a  village  in  the 
desert  of  Syria,  and  some  poor  families  have  built 
their  huts  amidst  its  magnificent  ruins. — See  St 
Martin's  Histoire  de  Palmare  (Paris,  1**8). 

PALOMINO  DE  VALASCO,  Acmclk  Antonio, 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  painters  of  Spain,  was 
born  at  Bajalauce,  near  Cordova,  in  1663.  He 
studied  in  the  latter  place,  but,  as  his  inclination  led 
him  to  cultivate  the  arts,  he  placed  himself  under  the 
painter  Vaides.  In  1<>78,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where, 
hi  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.,  many  distinguished  artists 
resided.  Palomino  was  presented  to  the  king  by  the 
celebrated  Coello,  and  was  employed  by  the  former  to 
execute  the  frescoes  in  the  gallery  del  Cierao  in  Ute 
Prado.  This  commission  tie  executed  with  so  much 
success,  that  he  was  appointed  court-painter,  with  a 
considerable  pension.  In  Valencia,  Salamanca, 
Granada,  and  Cordova,  to  which  be  was  successively 
invited,  he  executed  numerous  works  which  were 
highly  esteemed.  His  son  assisted  him  in  some  of 
his  productions.  It  has  been  objected  to  Palomino 
that  his  figures,  even  in  his  most  elevated  composi- 
tions, partake  too  much  of  the  character  of  common 
life ;  but  his  colouring  and  perspective  are  admirable. 
He  died  at  Madrid  in  1726.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
history  of  Spanish  painters,  El  Museo  pictorko,  y 
Bscala  optica  (S  vols.,  Madrid),  of  which  the  third 
volume,  contaiuing  an  account  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Spanish  I  artists,  has  been  translated  into 
French  (Paris,  1742).  Quilliet,  in  bis  Dictionnairc 
dei  Peintret  Espagnols  (Paris,  1816),  borrows  much 
from  Palomino. 

PA  LOS  ;  a  'small  town  of  Andalusia,  in  Spain, 
where  Columbus  fitted  out  his  ships,  and  whence  he 
sailed,  on  his  first  voyage  for  the  discovery  of  the 
new  world,  hi  1492.  Here,  also,  b  the  convent,  at 
the  gate  of  which  Columbus  appeared  as  a  poor 
stranger,  and  asked  bread  and  water  for  his  child. 
It  is  now  almost  deserted,  being  occupied  by  a  few 
hundred  inhabitants.  It  lies  on  the  Tinto  ;  Ion.  6° 
68'  W.  ;  lat.  37e  10'  N.  See  Irving's  interesting 
account  of  his  pilgrimage  to  Palos,  in  company  with 
a  descendant  of  the  Pinxon  family,  in  the  appendix  to 
his  /  oyaget  of  the  Companions  of  Columbus. 

PALSY,  PARALYSIS  ;  a  nervous  disease,  known 
by  the  loss  or  diminution  of  the  power  of  voluntary 
motion,  and  sometimes  of  sensation,  in  one  or  several 
parts  of  the  body.  (See  Nervous  Diseases.)  It  ap- 
pears under  different  forms  ;  sometimes  it  attacks 
the  whole  system  ;  at  others,  it  uffects  one  side  of 
tie  body  {hemiplegia),  and  at  others  a  single  mem- 
ber. The  causes  of  palsy  are  numerous,  but  their 
mode  of  aetion  is  not  clearly  ascertained.  The  action 
of  cold  on  the  body  in  a  heated  state,  a  violent  physi- 
cal or  moral  excitement,  or  the  suppression  of  an 
ordinary  evacuation,  sometimes  produces  it.  The 
introduction  of  metallic  substances,  particularly  lead 
or  copper,  into  the  system,  often  brings  on  incurable 
palsy.  The  paralysis  of  the  vital  organs  is  attended 
with  immediate  death  ;  and,  when  the  heail  is  attack- 
ed, the  memory  and  judgment  are  often  impaired. 

PALU8  MiEOTIS.    See  Jzoph. 

PAMLICO,  called  also  TAR  RIVER,  in  North 
Carolina,  passe*  by  Tarborough,  Greenville,  and 
Washington,  and  runs  south-east  into  Pamlico  sound  ; 
lat.  35°  2S'  N.  It  is  navigable,  for  vessels  drawing 
vine  feet  of  water,  to  Washington,  forty  miles,  and 


for  boats  carrying  thirty  or  forty  hogsheads  of  tobacco 

to  Tarborough,  ninety  miles. 

PAMLICO  SOUND  ;  a  large  bay  on  the  coast  of 
North  Carolina,  eighty-six  miles  long  and  from  u-n 
to  twenty  broad.  It  is  separated  irotn  the  sea  by  a 
sandy  beach,  hardly  a  mile  wide,  which  is  covered 
with  bushes.  It  communicates  with  Albemarle 
sound.    Ocracoke  is  its  principal  outlet. 

PAMPAS  ;  vast  plains  in  the  southern  part  of 
Buenos  Ay  res,  extending  from  the  de  la  Plata  nearly 
to  tlie  Andes,  750  miles  in  length  by  450  in  breadth. 
A  part  is  covered  with  grass,  affording  excellent 
pasturage  ;  and  another  portion,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Amies,  forms  an  immense  forest,  which,  however,  is 
easily  passable  in  all  directions.  Herds  of  horses 
and  cattle,  in  a  wild  state,  feed  in  these  wide  plains. 
Several  beasts  of  prey  infest  them,  and  the  bisacho, 
a  small  animal,  burrows  like  the  rabbit.  The  inha- 
bitants are  the  Gauchos,  who  are  of  Spanish  origin, 
but  who  lead  a  life  of  wild  independence,  living  on 
horseback,  eating  nothing  but  jerked  beef,  and  drink- 
ing nothing  but  water,  hospitable  and  generous  to 
the  traveller,  and  professing  the  Catholic  religion  ; 
and,  to  the  south,  fierce  tribes  of  mounted  Indians, 
who  lead  much  the  same  kind  of  life  ns  the 
Gauchos,  with  whom  they  are  perpetually  at 
war.  Armed  with  his  lasso,  or  leather  strap,  the 
Gaucho,  or  pampas  Indian,  rides  ou  horseback,  and. 
with  great  dexterity,  throws  it  round  the  neck  of  a 
wild  horse,  bull,  or  other  animal  which  he  wishes  to 
take,  by  a  sudden  jerk,  throws  the  animal  to  the 
ground,  and  uallnps  ofT  with  his  booty.  There  is  a 
route  across  the  pampas  from  Hucnos  Ay  res  to 
Chile,  on  which  is  a  chain  of  cabins,  called  posts, 
seven  or  eight  leagues  distant  from  each  oilier.  The 
journey  is  performed  on  liorsebaek.  or  in  a  wheeled 
carriage  ;  but  it  is  difficult,  and  rendered  dangerous 
by  robbers  and  the  Indians. 

The  pamperos  are  violent  winds  from  the  west  or 
south-west,  which  sweep  over  the  pampas,  and  of- 
ten do  much  injury  on  the  coasts.  Head's  amusing 
Journey  across  the  Pampas  (London,  1826*)  gives  a 
very  spirited  and  picturesque  account  of  Iris  gallop 
through  this  immense  wilderness  of  grass  and  water. 

Pampas  del  Sacramento  are  vast  plains,  similar  to 
those  above  described  (about  60,000  square  miles),  iu 
the  northern  part  of  Peru.  They  abound  in  vegeta- 
ble productions,  but  are  infested  with  troublesome  or 
dangerous  insects  and  reptiles.  They  are  inhabited 
by  different  native  tribes.    See  Mono. 

PAMPHLET.  There  are  several  derivations  of 
this  word,  most  of  which  are  much  strained.  The 
most  probable  is  that  which  considers  it  as  con  mi  ^ 
from  the  phrase  par  tin  filet  (on  a  thread),  whence  the 
word  is  written,  anciently,  and  by  Caxtnn,  paunjlet. 
properly  denoting  a  book  sold  unbound,  and  only 
stitched,  as  the  French  brochure.  The  Grrm.ni  Fiug- 
tchri/t  (fugitive  publications)  is  more  significant. 
Pamphlets  are  not  of  recent  origin  ;  they  were  early 
usexl  under  the  name  of  libelli,  in  religious  contro- 
versies. They  are  generally  intended  for  immediate 
effect.  Political  pamphlets  may  be  considered  as  the 
shells  used  in  party  warfare,  while  newspapers  more 
resemble  the  common  weapons.  They  generally 
bear  the  imprint  of  the  excited  spirit  of  the  time. 
When  their  object  is  scientific  or  religious,  they  exhi- 
bit that  sort  of  information  on  these  subjects  which  it 
was  thought  expedient  to  present  immediately  to  the 

[tublic.  They  are  of  great  interest  to  the  historian, 
mt  like  newspapers,  lie  must  use  them  with  great 
caution.  It  is  highly  important  that  public  libraries 
should  collect  and  preserve  such  publications  ;  other- 
wise they  are  generally  lost.  Myles  Davie*  has  writ- 
ten an  Icon  Libelhrum,  or  a  critical  history  of  pam- 
phlets. See  also,  D 'Israeli's  Curiosities  of  Literature. 
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PAMPLONA,  or  PAMPELCNA  (anciently  /W 
pefo,  or  Pompeiopolis);  a  city  of  Spain,  ami  capital 
of  Navarre,  situated  un  the  Arga.  in  a  plain  near  tlie 
Pyrenees,  founded  by  Pompey  ;  78  miles  north-west 
of  Saragossa,  172  north-east  of  Madrid ;  Ion.  1°  41' 
W. ;  lat.  42°  50'  N.  ;  population,  14,054.  The 
town  is  strongly  fortified,  surrounded  by  walls,  and 
has  two  castles,  a  cathedral,  thirteen  monasteries, 
four  hospitals,  and  a  college.  It  is  situated  in  a  fer- 
tile and  well  cultivated  country,  but  has  few  manu- 
factures. It  was  taken  by  general  Lauriston  (q.  v) 
in  1823. 

PAN  ;  an  Arcadian  rural  divinity,  son  of  Hermes 
and  a  nymph,  or  of  Penelope.  He  is  represented  as 
old,  with  a  crooked  nose,  two  bonis,  pointed  ears,  a 
goat's  beard,  goat's  tail,  and  goat's  feet  with  a  pipe 
(see  Syrinx),  and  carrying  a  crooked  shepherd's  staff. 
He  was  first  worshipped  at  Athens,  after  the  battle  of 
Marathon,  in  which  it  was  pretended  that  he  had  as- 
sisted the  Athenians.  This  shepherd  god  was  after- 
wards made  the  all-supporting  god  of  nature,  and 
personified  the  universe  (t«  w  < .  ;  compare  Servius  on 
Virgil,  eclogue  n.  31).  He  was  also  introduced  into 
the  earlier  tables,  as  in  that  of  the  battle  of  the  Ti- 
tans. He  distinguished  himself  in  musical  contests, 
and  by  playing  on  the  pipe,  which  he  invented,  and 
with  which  he  contended  for  the  priate  with  Apollo. 
(See  Syrinx.)  Some  appear  to  have  honoured  him 
also  as  the  inventor  of  the  flute  of  reeds.  Pan  is  the 
protector  of  the  herds  at  pasture,  of  wild  beasts,  of 
fishes,  and  takes  rare  of  the  bees  of  the  hoshaiuimaii, 
on  which  account,  milk  aud  honey  were  offered  to 
him.  Evander  is  said  to  have  introduced  his  worship 
into  Italy  He  was  here  considered  as  corresponding 
to  Faunus,  and  several  festivals  were  celebrated  iu 
his  honour,  as  the  Lupercalia,  in  honour  of  Pan  Lu- 
percus,  the  protector  against  wolves.  From  Pan 
comes  the  expression  panic  /ear.  According  to 
Plutarch,  it  was  the  Pans  and  Satyrs  dwelling  at 
Chemnos  who  first  announced  the  death  of  Osiris,  ami 
thereby  caused  so  much  terror  that,  since  then,  every 
sudden,  groundless  fear  has  been,  called  panic.  Ac- 
cording to  PoIvumius,  Pan  saved  the  army  of  Bacchus 
from  great  danger  by  a  wild  scream, a  thousand  times 
repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  woods  and  rocks.  In 
the  battle  of  the  Titans,  Pan  terrified  the  enemy  by 
blowing  in  a  sea  conch.  The  ancients  believed  that 
great  armies  were  often  struck  during  the  night  with 
a  sudden  terror,  caused  by  some  god  or  demon  to 
punish  presumption. 

PANACEA  ;  a  daughter  of  Esculapius;  the  god- 
de«  of  Ileal ing.  She  is  an  allegorical  creation  of 
poets  and  artists.    Her  name  signifies  the 

"all-healing ;"  hence  panacea,  a  universal  remedy. 

PANAGIA  ;  the  Greek  name  for  the  picture  of 
the  Holy  Virgin,  of  which  the  Greek  Catholics  have 
one  in  every  house,  on  board  of  vessels,  &c, before 
which  candies  are  kept  burning. 

PANAMA  ;  a  city  of  Colombia,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  Isthmus  (New  C.reuada),  on  the  bay 
of  the  same  name;  bit.  8°  58  N.;  Ion.  79°  27'  W.  j 
population,  20,000.  It  contains  a  college,  numerous 
churches  and  monasteries,  a  cathedral,  an  hospital, 
&c.  The  road>tead  is  exposed  to  violent  north  winds, 
and  the  bay  is  so  shallow  that  ships  are  obliged  to  re- 
main several  miles  below  the  town,  and  discharge  by 
flat- bottomed  lioats.  The  commerce,  however,  is 
considerable,  principally  with  the  British  of  Jamaica, 
and  the  North  Americans.  The  pearl  fishery  fur- 
nishes a  yearly  export  to  the  value  of  above  .£9,000. 
The  commerce  of  Panama  was  very  flourishing  while 
the  Spanish  intercourse  with  South  America  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  galleons ;  but  it  has  since  declined. 
The  climate  is  unhealthy,  and  the  heat  excessive. 
See  Congress. 


PANAMA,  Congress  or.   See  Congress. 

PANAMA,  Isthmus  or.  The  result  of  a  series 
of  levelings,  carried  across  the  isthmus  in  1829,  by 
Messrs  Lloyd  and  Fulmark,  in  the  employ  of  the  Co- 
lombian government,  enubles  us  to  correct  some  state- 
ments in  the  article  Darien.  From  the  account  of 
Mr  Lloyd,  communicated  to  the  royal  society  in  1830, 
it  appears  thai,  in  the  narrowest  part  of  the  isthmus, 
there  is  a  break  of  several  miles  iu  the  great  chain 
of  the  Andes,  particularly  between  Chagres  and 
Chame,  where  there  are  extensive  plains,  not  more 
than  300—500  feet  in  height.  After  935  pair  of 
levelings  from  Panama  to  La  Bruja,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Chagres.  it  was  found  that  high  water  mark  in 
the  pacific  is  13  55  feet  higher  than  in  the  Atlantic, 
but  that,  at  half-title,  the  level  of  the  Pacific  is  the 
same  with  that  of  the  Atlantic  ;  and,  at  low  tide,  is 
several  feet  lower.  These  circumstances  induced  the 
Colombian  government  to  conceive  tlie  plan  of  a  ca- 
nal from  Panama  to  Puerto  Velo,  on  the  Atlantic  side, 
which  has  a  large  and  secure  harbour,  and  is  distant 
fort)  three  miles  north-north-west  from  Panama.  A 
railroad  between  the  two  cities  is  already  in  progress. 

PAN  A  III),  Charles  Francis  ;  a  French  poet, 
born  about  1690,  at  Courville,  near  Chartres,  where 
he  had  a  trifling  employment,  and  lived  some  time  in 
obscurity,  until  the  comedian  Le  Grand,  having  seen 
some  of  his  pieces,  encouraged  him  to  write  for  the 
stage,  in  which  department  he  became  very  success- 
ful.  Marmoiitel  calls  him  the  "  La  Fontaine  of  the 
Vaudeville,''  both  from  tlie  naivete  of  his  writing  and 
tlie  simplicity  of  his  character.  His  works  are 
occasionally  incorrect  and  negligent;  but  they  are 
always  stamped  with  nature,  sentiment,  wit.  and  good 
sense.  He  knew  perfectly  well  how  to  sharpen  the 
point  of  an  epigram  ;  but  his  satire  was  always  di- 
rected to  the  vice,  not  to  the  person.  He  died  in 
1755.  His  works  were  printed  in  four  volumes, 
12mo,  entitled  Theatre  et  (Euvres  diverses 

PAN  ATHEN/EA  ;  a  festival  celebrated  at 
Athens,  iu  honour  of  its  tutelary  deity,  Minerva. 
Kricthonius,  who  instituted  it  (according  to  some, 
Orpheus  was  the  founder),  called  it  Athentca}  but, 
when  Theseus  united  the  inhabitants  of  twelve 
districts  into  a  city,  tlie  festival  received  the  name 
panathenaa  (from  «»,  universal),  because  it  was 
thenceforth  solemnised  by  all  the  tribes  of  Alliens. 
The  panathentra  were  distinguished  into  the  greater 
and  tlie  less,  in  both  of  which  three  kinds  of  games 
were  exhibited,  conducted  by  ten  presidents  {athlo- 
theU).  On  the  first  day  were  races  with  torches  in 
the  Ceraroicus  ;  on  tlie  second,  gyranical  exercises, 
and  imitations  of  naval  fights  ;  on  the  third  contests 
of  music  and  declamation,  and  dramatic  representa- 
tions. An  olive  crown  from  tlie  groves  of  Acade- 
mus,  and  a  vessel  full  of  the  finest  oil,  were  the  re- 
wards of  the  victor.  Then  followed  the  sacrifices. 
Bud  tlie  sacrificial  feast.  The  greater  panathentra 
were  distinguished  from  the  less  not  only  by  their 
greater  splendour  and  longer  continuance,  but  parti- 
cularly by  tlie  solemn  procession,  in  which  the  peplus, 
a  sacred  garment,  consecrated  by  young  virgins,  and 
made  of  white  wool,  and  adorned  with  gold  em- 
broidery, representing  the  battle  of  the  giants,  was 
carried  from  the  Acropolis  into  tlie  temple  of  the 
gtKldess,  whose  ivory  statue  was  covered  with  it. 
The  peplus  was  also  used  in  the  panathenaa  as  the 
sail  of  a  ship,  which  was  moved  through  the  streets 
by  secret  machinery,  and  accompanied  by  a  solemu 
procession.  This  festival  was  so  holy,  that  criminals 
were  released  from  the  prisons  on  the  occasion  of  its 
celebration,  and  gold  crowns  were  conferred  on  men 
of  distinguished  merit. 

PANCKOUCKE,  Anokeiv  Joseph  ;  a  bookseller 
at  Lisle,  in  Flanders,  where  he  died  in  1753,  aged 
2c  2 
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fifty-two.    He  was  the  author  of  several  popular  and 
useful  compilations,  and  some  original  works. 

PANCKOUCKE,  Charles  Jo*KPH,son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  also  a  bookseller,  and  a  man  of  letters, 
lie  was  born  at  Lisle  in  1736,  and,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-eight,  settled  at  Paris,  previously  to  which 
period,  he  had  made  himself  known  by  some  publi- 
cations from  the  press,  and  mathematical  pieces, 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  academy  of  sciences.  His 
house  became  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished 
authors ;  and  he  conducted  himself  with  great  liber- 
ality to  those  with  whom  he  was  connected  in  his 
literary  enterprises.  He  engaged  in  the  publication 
of  the  Mcrcure  de  France,  ana  various  other  periodi- 
cal works,  and  established  the  Moniteur,  under  the 
direction  of  H.  B.  Maret,  since  duke  of  Bassano. 
He  also  formed  Uie  plan  of  the  Encyclopedic  Mi' 
thodiaue,  consisting  of  a  number  of  distinct  diction, 
aries  of  the  various  branches  of  art,  science,  and 
literature,  of  which  ninety  parts  had  been  published 
in  1822.  Panckoucke  died  December  19, 1798.  He 
was  the  author  of  De  V Homme  el  de  la  Reproduction, 
det  different*  Individus  (1761,  12mo) ;  Traduction 
Libre  ds  Lucrtce  (1768,  2  vols.,  12mo) ;  and  other 
works. 

PANCRAS;  one  of  the  many  villages  which  have, 
in  course  of  time,  become  part  of  London  ;  one  mile 
and  a  half  north  of  London  Proper.  In  its  well- 
known  burial-place  for  Catholics,  lie  Paoli,  the  che- 
valier D'Eon  (q.  v.),  Cavallo,  Wool  let,  &c. 

PANCRATIUM  ;  one  of  the  contests  of  the  an- 
cient Greeks,  in  which  all  four  kinds  of  fighting  were 
used  (see  Gymnasium) ;  also  a  contest  in  which  no 
means  of  obtaining  the  victory  were  left  untried, 
where  the  antagonists  both  wrestled  and  fought  with 
tlie  fist ;  also  a  fight  for  life  and  death. 

PANDEMONIUM  ;  a  general  temple  for  the 
gods  and  demigods  of  antiquity ;  an  assembly  of 
demons. 

PANDECTS  (from  «■«»,  every  thing,  and  3i£irfa, 
to  include);  a  part  of  the  corpus  juris  chilis.  It 
consists  of  a  collection,  systematically^arranged,  from 
the  works  of  Roman  lawyers  on  jurisprudence,  to 
which  the  emperor  Justinian  (by  whose  command  the 
collection  was  made)  gave  the  force  of  law,  A.  D. 
533,  at  the  fame  time  declaring  all  the  writings  of 
the  jurists,  and  collections  of  the  law,  which  had 
previously  been  authorities,  of  no  force.  They  were 
also  called  digesta  (from  digerere,  to  arrange),  be- 
cause they  were  n  collection  of  the  scattered  contents 
of  many  works.    See  Civil  Law. 

PANDE.MOS  ;  a  Grecian  surname  of  Venus.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authors,  Theseus  introduced  the 
worship  of  Venus  Pandemos  at  Athens,  when  he 
first  collected  into  one  whole  the  different  tribes 
(3np«<)'of  Attica.  According  to  others,  this  surname 
arose  from  the  circumstance  that  the  temple  of  Venus 
was  situated  in  the  market,  the  place  of  assembly  of 
the  whole  people  («-«•*«  Ufuu);  according  to  others, 
still,  because  Solon  built  this  temple  with  the  money 
which  tlie  public  girls  were  obliged  to  pay.  Hut 
Venus  was  worshipped  under  this  name  in  other 
places  at  an  early  period.  The  image  of  Venus 
Pandemos  at  Eli*,  riding  upon  a  he-gout,  by  the  side 
of  that  of  Venus  Urania,  is  worthy  of  notice.  Venus 
Pandemos  here  appears  in  opposition  to  celestial 
love,  as  a  symbol  of  prostitution. 

PANDIT,  in  Hindoostan;  a  learned  Brahmin  ; 
one  versed  in  the  Sanscrit  language,  and  in  the 
sciences,  laws,  and  religion  of  the  country. 

PANDOOKS;  the  name  formerly  given  to  tlie 
Servian  or  Raitaian  foot-soldiers,  coming  from  the 
mountains  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  the  village  Pan- 
d»r.  in  the  county  of  Sol,  in  Lower  Hungary.  They 
were  at  first  irregular  troops.    In  1750,  they  were 


made  regular  troops.   They  were  formerly  dreaded 
for  their  savage  mode  of  warfare. 

PANDORA  (from  w, every, l^...  gift);  the  first 
woman ;  so  called  because  she  received  gifts  from  all 
the  Olympians.  Prometheus,  driven  from  Olympus 
by  Jupiter,  had  formed  man,  and  animated  him  with 
fire  stolen  from  heaven.  Tlie  indignant  father  of  the 
gods  determined  to  punish  the  offence.  He  com- 
manded  Vulcan  to  form  a  woman  of  clay,  equal  to 
the  goddesses  in  beauty  and  grace,  and  to  give  h*-r 
life  and  tlie  power  of  speech.  The  god  executed  the 
command.  According  to  other  accounts,  she  was 
the  creature  of  Prometheus,  and  the  gods  came  dow  n 
to  see  her,  and  conferred  their  gifts  on  her.  Minerva 
instructed  her  in  all  works  of  female  skill.  Venus 
endowed  her  with  beauty  and  fascination.  Mercury 
inspired  her  with  a  desire  of  pleasing,  and  taught  in- 
sinuating words.  Minerva  carried  her  thus  equipped 
into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  and  all  admired  the 
work.  Jupiter,  who  presented  to  her  a  box  or  a 
chest,  in  which  were  contained  all  human  woes,  tlien 
sent  Mercury  to  Epimetheus,  the  brother  of  Prome- 
theus, with  tlie  fatal  present.  Prometheus  had 
warned  him  not  to  receive  any  of  Jupiter's  gifts  ;  bat 
the  charms  of  the  virgin  overcame  his  caution.  Till 
that  time,  man  had  lived  free  from  evil,  from  oppres- 
sive labour,  and  from  disease.  But  Pandora  bruu^tit 
with  her  tlie  whole  host  of  calamities,  which  raahed 
out,  and  spread  over  the  whole  world.  When  Kpi- 
metheus,  or,  as  some  say,  Pandora,  had,  out  of  curi- 
osity, raised  the  cover  of  the  box,  which  a  divine 
command  had  forbidden  them  to  open,  Hope  alucir 
remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  box,  which  was  sud- 
denly closed  by  the  rash  opener ;  and  she  alone  ena- 
bles man  to  endure  his  miseries  and  hardships. 

PANEGYRIC  ;  a  eulogy,  either  written  or  spoken, 
the  object  of  which  is  to  give  a  favourable  represen- 
tation of  some  person  or  thing.  Historical  truth  is 
so  far  rendered  subordinate,  that  the  author  exagge- 
rates the  excellence  of  the  subject,  to  inspire  others 
with  his  own  admiration.  In  the  Grecian  republics, 
this  department  of  oratory  was  much  cultivated,  aud 
the  panegyric  of  I  Socrates  (q.  v.),  notwithstanding  its 
artificial  elaborateness,  is  a  masterpiece  of  finished 
writing.  In  Roman  literature,  the  best  which  we 
possess  is  the  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  younger  on 
Trajan,  both  in  classical  style  and  in  rhetorical  ar- 
rangement. The  later  Roman  panegyrists  of  the 
third  and  fourth  century,  are  valuable  only  to  the 
historian  who  is  seeking  for  facts.  Among  the  mod- 
erns, tlie  French  have  something  similar  in  their 
iloges. 

PANEL  ;  a  schedule  or  roll  of  such  jurors  as  the 
sheriff  returns  to  pass  upon  any  trial ;  and  nmpamelttng 
a  jury,  Is  returning  their  names  in  such  schedule  of 
parchment.  In  Scottish  law,  the  prisoner  at  the  bar 
is  tiie  panel. 

PANEL,  in  joinery,  is  a  tympanum  or  square 
piece  of  thin  wood,  sometimes  carved,  framed,  or 
grooved  hi  a  larger  piece  between  two  upright  pieces 
and  two  cross  pieces. 

PANIN  NIKITA  IVANOVITCH,  Cocxt  ;  a  Rus- 
sian minister  of  state,  born  in  1718.  His  family  was 
originally  from  Lucca,  in  Italy;  his  father  »n 
general-lieutenant  iu  the  reign  of  Peter  I.  The 
yoiuig  Panin  served,  at  first  in  tlie  guards  of  the  em- 
pros  Elizabeth,  became  chamberlain  in  17*7,  was 
minister  plenipotentiary  to  Copenliageti,  nod,  two 
years  afterwards,  to  Stockholm.  On  his  return,  he 
was  made  governor  of  the  grand-prince  Paul  Petro- 
vilch,  nnd,  when  Catharine  II.  ascended  the  thruue, 
in  1762.  was  appointed  minister  of  state.  The  wsr 
against  the  Turks,  to  which  the  troubles  in  Poland  gave 
rise  ;  tlie  exchange  of  the  duchy  of  Holstein  for  the 
counties  of  Oldenburg  and  Dehaenhorst  (see  Oidm- 
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U>  the  advantage  of  the  younger  line  of  Hnl- 
stein-Gottorp ;  the  peace  with  Uie  Porte  in  1774  ; 
the  mediation  of  Russia  at  the  peace  of  Teschen  ; 
and,  finally,  the  armed  neutrality, — were  e fleeted 
principally  through  his  representations.  All  tiie  in- 
structions of  the  military  commanders  and  foreign 
ministers,  and  Uie  whole  correspondence  with  foreign 
courts  were  drawn  up  by  him.  He  was  the  main 
support  of  the  Prussian  system  in  the  Russian  cabinet ; 
but  his  influence  over  Catharine  had  much  diminished 
towards  the  close  of  his  ministry,  while  that  of  his 
adversaries  had  increased.  (See  Catharine  11.)  The 
principles  on  which  he  conducted  public  affairs  were, 
that  a  state  must  always  maintain  its  own  dignity, 
without  Uie  interference  of  others,  and  that  it  is  un- 
becoming a  powerful  state  to  have  recourse  to  dissi- 
mulation and  artifice,  but  that  Uie  most  entire  frank- 
ness should  characterise  all  the  measures  of  Uie  minis- 
try. His  firmness  was  not  to  be  shaken  by  threats 
or  promises.  He  always  advised  what  he  thought 
w  as  for  the  best,  and,  in  such  a  case,  he  opposed 
even  his  own  mistress.    He  died  in  1783. 

PANNONIA,  in  ancient  history  ;  Uie  country  in- 
habited  by  the  Pannonians,  a  Thracian  tribe,  and 
situated  between  Uie  Ulyrians  and  Celts,  on  Uie 
northern  side  of  Uie  Eastern  Alps.  The  emperor 
Augustus  first  succeeded  in  conquering  Uie  Ulyrians 
and  Dalmatians ;  he  penetrated  into  Uie  mountains 
of  the  Pannonians,  and  subdued  them  (A.  D.  10). 
A  dangerous  conspiracy  of  this  people  against  the 
Romans  was  suppressed  by  Tiberius.  They  appear 
to  have  afterwards  settled,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Romans,  on  the  Danube.  It  was  probably  under  the 
emperor  Claudius  that  their  country  was  first  organised 
into  a  Roman  province.  Pannonia  comprehends  Uie 
eastern  port  of  Austria  and  Stiria,  all  that  part  of 
Hungary  (still  railed  Pannonia)  on  Uie  south  of  Uie 
Danube,  a  part  of  Camiolaand  Croatia,  all  Sclavonia, 
and  a  part  of  Bosnia,  along  Uie  Save.  It  was  pro- 
bably Adrian  who  divided  it  into  Pannonia  superior 
or  occidmtali*  (afterwards  prima)  and  Pannonia  inte- 
rior, or  orientalis  (afterwards  secunda).  After  Uie 
Marcomannic  war,  Pannonia  was  repeatedly  ravaged 
by  barbarians.  It  suffered  still  more  at  Uie  time  of 
the  great  migration  of  the  nations.  In  the  fourth 
century,  the  \  anduls  conquered  a  part  of  the  country, 
mid  afterwards  the  Goths.  It  was  entirely  conquered 
by  lite  Huus  under  Attila.  After  the  deaUi  of  this 
conqueror,  in  453,  Uie  kingdom  of  the  Huns  sunk 
back  within  its  eastern  limits  on  the  Pontu*.  The 
Sarmatians,  from  whom  are  descended  the  Sclavoni- 
cs of  the  present  day,  next  settled  on  the  mountains 
of  Pannonia.  Pannonia  was  also  occupied,  with  Uie 
consent  of  Uie  emperor  of  Uie  East,  by  Uie  Cepidae 
and  Ostrogoths.  When  the  latter  migrated  to  Italy, 
the  Lombards  entered  Pannonia,  and  subdued  the 
Gepidn.  but,  removing  to  Italy  in  568,  left  the  coun- 
try to  the  Avars  (see  Avars),  who  were  conquered 
by  Charlemagne,  and  forced  to  embrace  Christianity. 
Pannonia  was  finally  conquered  by  the  Hungarians, 
about  the  year  900.    See  Hungary. 

PANORAMA  (from  «-«»,  nil,  Uie  whole,  and 
view)  ;  a  perspective  view  of  a  town  or  natural  scene, 
projected  on  the  plane  of  Uie  horison.  invented  by 
Kobert  Barker,  an  Englishman,  in  1787.  The  pan- 
orama may  be  considered  as  Uie  triumph  of  perspec- 
tive. The  artist,  from  a  high  point,  must  take  an 
accurate  plan  of  Uie  whole  surrounding  country,  as 
fur  as  the  eye  can  reach.  Truth  of  representation 
and  closeness  of  imitation  are  the  great  objects  to  be 
aimed  at  in  panoramas,  and  the  delusion  must  be 
promoted  by  Uie  manner  in  which  the  picture  is  put 
up  and  lighted.  It  is  circularly  disposed  round  Uie 
walk  of  a  rotunda,  so  that  the  spectator  who  is  sta- 
tioned in  the  centre,  and  prevented  from  approaching 


too  near  Uie  paintine,  by  a  railing,  finds  himself,  as  it 
were,  on  Uie  spot  from  which  the  view  was  taken. 
The  light  is  admitted  from  above,  without  dazzling 
Uie  spectator,  from  whom  the  aperture  by  which  it 
enters  is  also  concealed  ;  and,  as  be  sees  no  end  to 
the  picture,  in  which  all  Uie  parts  are  delineated  in 
their  true  proportion  to  Uie  whole,  and  with  the  na- 
tural colouring,  the  illusion  is  complete.  Robert 
Fulton  introduced  the  panorama  into  France,  and 
panoramic  views  of  a  great  number  of  cities  and 
natural  scenes  have  been  exhibited,  within  Uie  last 
thirty  years,  in  Europe  and  America.  The  stereorama 
(from  rr*;i<{,  solid),  or  panstereorama,  is  a  miniature 
representation,  in  relief,  of  towns  and  other  objects, 
constructed  of  cork,  pasteboard,  or  oUier  light  and 
flexible  substances.  The  diorama  was  invented  in 
France,  and  differs  from  the  panorama  chiefly  in  being 
flat  instead  of  circular,  and  therefore  presenting  only 
a  particular  view,  like  any  other  picture,  in  front  of 
you,  and  not  all  around.  The  manner  in  which  Uie 
light  is  introduced  is  essentially  the  same  as  in  the 
case  of  the  ]>anorama. 

PANTA  LONE ;  a  mask  of  Uie  Italian  comedy. 
(See  Mash.)  From  him  Uie  pantaloons  have  their 
name,  because  lie  is  dressed  in  wide,  long  garments 
of  this  sort. 

PANTALOONS.   See  rantahne. 

PANTHEISM  (from  r.  <r«r,  Uie  body  of  all  exist- 
ing tilings,  and  0t«f,  God).  When  man  begins  to 
tiiink  of  Uie  cause  of  thing",  he  either  separates  the 
great  original  cause  entirely  from  other  existences 
(which  is  monotheism  (q.  v.),  if  he  believe  in  one 
simple  cause;  or  polytheism,  if  he  believe  in  several, 
or,  at  least,  in  a  multiplied  emanation  of  causes  from 
the  great  original  cause),  or  he  believes  the  great 
cause  to  be  wiUiin  the  universe,  tliat  is,  he  considers 
the  universe  itself  to  be  God,  which  is  pantheism. 
This  belief  is  generally  the  offspring  of  materialism 
(q.  v.)  consistently  carried  out.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, have  also  applied  Uie  word  pantheism  to  that 
doctrine  of  theology  according  to  which  God's  Spirit 
not  only  pervades  every  thing,  but  every  thing  lives 
through  him  and  in  him,  nnd  there  is  nothing  without 
him  (Acts  of  the  Apostles,  xvii.  27  et  seq. ;  Ephes. 
iv.  6).  The  character  of  this  doctrine  depends  upon 
what  is  understood  by  God,  and  iu  what  relation  we 
consider  existing  things  to  stand  to  him,  which  must 
essentially  determine  our  moral  and  religious  notions. 
The  chief  modern  supporters  of  pantheism,  as  first 
defined,  are  generally  considered  to  be  Hnmo  and 
Spinoaa;  hence  Spinozism  is  often,  yet  wrongly,  used 
for  pantheism.  Most  of  the  systems  of  the  Greek 
philosophers  have  this  basis.  The  religions  of  hea- 
then antiquity  are  pantheistic  in  so  far  as  they  take 
for  granted  a  fate,  or  a  forming  power  of  nature, 
which  determines  every  thing. 

PANTHEON  (from  the  Greek  every,  nnd 
Bun,  deity)  signified,  in  antiquity,  a  temple  sacred  to 
all  the  principal  deities  in  common.  The  most 
famous  is  Uie  pantheon  at  Rome,  which  Agrippa, 
the  favourite  of  Augustus,  built  on  the  campus  Mar- 
tins. Pope  Boniface  IV.  consecrated  it,  in  007,  to 
the  Virgin  Mary  and  all  the  martyrs ;  hence  it  is 
still  called  St  Maria  ad  martyres.  1 1  is  still  more  com- 
monly called  Uie  rotunda,  on  account  of  its  form.  Itis 
one  of  Uie  finest  edifices  in  Rome.  Its  stone  roof  is 
vaulted,  and  through  a  large  hole  in  the  centre  of 
Uie  roof  Uie  interior  is  lighted.  The  well-preserved 
portico  seems  to  be  of  a  later  period  than  the  temple 
itself;  it  consists  of  sixteen  columns  of  Oriental 
granite,  each  of  which  is  fifteen  feet  in  circumference. 
The  interior  was  formerly  adorned  with  the  most 
beautiful  statues  of  Uie  various  deities,  of  which  the 
best  were  carried,  by  Constantine.  to  Constantinople. 
At  present,  there  are  in  the  eight  niches,  eight  fine 
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columns,  placed  there  by  the  emperor  Adrian.  The 
height  of  the  temple  is  equal  to  the  width,  i.  e.  137 
feet.  The  diameter  of  the  opening  in  the  cupola  is 
twenty-seven  feet.  The  floor  is  paved  with  porphyry. 
It  has  suffered  much  from  the  emperors,  the  barbarians, 
and  the  popes.  A  smuller  pantheon,  at  Home,  is,  ac- 
cording to  Montfnucon,  considered  to  be  the  pantheon 
of  the  Minerva  Medico.  Ruins  of  a  magnificent  pan- 
theon, which  Adrian  caused  to  he  built  at  Athens, 
are  still  extant.  It  was  supported  by  120  columns. 
The  pantheon  in  Paris  was  begun  in  1?G4  ;  it  is  in 
the  form  of  a  cross.  3S9  feet  long  and  253  feet  broad, 
uniting,  in  its  style,  the  Greek  and  Gothic.  It  was 
consecrated  to  St  Genevieve,  but.  in  the  beginning  of 
the  revolution,  was  called  pantheon,  and  appropri- 
ated to  the  reception  of  the  ashes  of  great  men.  It 
then  received  the  inscription  Aux  Grands  Hommet 
La  Putrie  Reconnaissante.  The  Bourbons  removed 
this  inscription,  and  placed  the  following  :  D.  0  M. 
Sub  Invoc.  S  (jettovefic.  Lud.  XI'.  Dicaeit.  Lud. 
XII 1 1.  Rettituii.  Alter  the  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  the  people,  in  an  immense  mass,  restored  the 
noble  and  simple  French  inscription.  The  vaults 
under  the  church  are  skilfully  arranged  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  remains;  they  are  neither  damp,  dark, 
nor  gloomy.  The  tombs  of  Voltaire  and  Rousseau 
had  been  taken  from  their  original  situation,  and 
placed  in  an  obscure  vault.  The  relics  of  Benjamin 
Constant  were  lately  deposited  there.  The  busts  of 
Foy  and  Manuel  have  been  lately  placed  in  the 
pantheon. 

PANTHER  (felit  pardut).  There  is  much  dis- 
crepancy of  opinion  among  naturalists  as  to  the  dis- 
tinctive characters  of  the  panther  and  leopard,  most 
lonlogists  having  assumed  that  the  former  had  six  or 
seven  rows  of  black  spots  in  the  form  of  roses,  that 
is,  formed  by  the  assemblage  of  five  or  six  simple 
spots,  on  each  flank,  whilst  the  latter  had  ten  rows  of 
still  smaller  spots.  Mr  Bowdich,  however,  states 
that  some  skins  procured  in  Africa  proved  tbat  this 
distinction  was  erroneous.  Mr  Temutinck  considers 
the  leopard  of  Cuvier  as  a  variety  of  the  panther  of 
the  same  author,  and  classes  them  both  as  leopards ; 
and  Buffon  confounds  the  jaguar  with  the  panther. 
The  panther  of  Temminck  is  the  F.  chalybeata,  found 
in  Eastern  Asia.  It  is  observed  by  Cuvier,  that  this 
cannot  be  the  panther  of  the  ancients,  as  they  pro- 
cured the  vast  numbers  exhibited  at  Rome  from 
Africa.  Pliny  states,  that  Scaurus  exhibited  at  one 
time  one  hundred  and  fifty  ;  Pompey  the  Great,  four 
hundred  and  ten ;  Augustus,  four  hundred  and 
twenty.  The  panther  is  still  found  in  Africa,  from 
Barbary  to  the  most  remote  parts  of  Guinea.  It  is 
to  Africa,  sa*ys  Mr  Pennant,  what  the  tiger  is  to 
Asia,  with  this  difference,  that  it  prefers  the  flesh  of 
brutes  to  that  of  human  beings.  It  is  almost  un- 
tamable, always  retaining  its  fierce,  malevolent  as- 
pect, and  perpetual  muttering  growl.  The  female  is 
pregnant  about  nine  weeks,  and  the  young  are  born 
blind,  continuing  so  for  about  nine  day9.  1  he  animal 
known  under  the  name  of  panther,  or  more  generally 
painter,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  is  the  cougar 
or  puma.    See  Puma. 

PANTOMIME  ;  the  art  of  expressing  action  and 
emotion  by  gestures,  in  the  largest  sense  of  the  word. 
Every  lively  conversation  is  accompanied  by  gestures, 
though  very  different  both  in  nature  and  amount  in 
different  nations.  The  calm  utterance  of  a  speech  in 
the  British  parliament,  accompanied  only  by  a  simple 
motion  in  emphatic  passages,  would  not  suit  ait  Ital- 
ian, who  delights  in  seeing  a  monk  passing  up  and 
down  the  street  whilst  he  preaches,  with  the  crucifix 
in  one  hand,  and  a  handkerchief  in  the  other,  to  wipe 
off  the  moisture  with  which  his  excitement  covers  his 


all  countries ;  yet  the  art  of  expressive  gesture  de- 
serves to  be  ranked  among  the  fine  arts.  The  Greeks 
cultivated  it  much ;  but  with  them  and  the  Ronuas, 
it  took,  like  all  their  other  fine  arts,  a  plastic  charac- 
ter, and  the  expression  of  individuality,  was  as  much 
as  possible  suppressed ;  hence,  also,  their  mask). 
The  mimic  art  with  the  ancients  was  connected  widi 
declamation  and  music  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  (he 
dance  on  the  other.  Of  the  mimic  dances  Xenophoa 
gives  us  a  lively  picture,  in  his  Banquet  and  las 
Anabasis,  vi.  1.,  $3,  8.  They  were  mostly  repre- 
sentations of  mythological  subjects,  or  were  of  a  w§r- 
like  character.  The  Romans  had  actors  very  distin- 
guished for  impressive  gesticulation,  of  whom  Roocius 
is  the  most  celebrated.  His  instructions  were  eagerly 
sought  for  by  orators  In  modern  times,  the  art  ii 
sadly  neglected.  VVe  do  not  suppose,  indeed,  thti 
the  delivery  of  the  ancient  actors  could  he  advantage- 
ously imitated  by  our  parliamentary  debaters  or  pul- 
pit orators,  yet  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  they  would 
awaken  vastly  more  interest  by  a  more  careful  study 
of  the  art  of  gesticulation.  Among  many  works  t« 
this  subject,  Gilb.  Austin's  Chironomia  is>  distin- 
guished. In  pantomime,  the  performer  relies  solely 
upon  gestures.  If  an  action  is  represented  by  a 
mimic  dance,  wchave  the  ballet  (q.  v.) :  the  ballet, 
therefore,  is  always  pantomimic,  but  the  pantomime 
does  not  necessarily  require  the  dailce.  The  Greeks 
had  arrived  at  the  separation  of  gesture  from  decla- 
mation, on  which  the  pantomime  is  founded  ;  thus  we 
find  that  one  person  represented  a  character  by  ges- 
tures and  artificial  motions,  guided  by  music  (which, 
together,  the  Greeks  called  »;x>tr<f,  the  Romans, 
saltatio),  whilst  another  performed  the  declamation. 
Moreover,  single  situations,  particularly  comic  scenes, 
were  sometimes  panlomiiaically  performed  among 
them  (e,  g.  at  banquets),  but  the  true  pantomime 
they  had  not.  The.  word  pantomime  was  invented  in 
Italy  ;  it  meant,  originally,  an  artist  who  imitates 
only  by  gestures,  At  a  later  period, entire  theatrical 
representations,  consisting  of  gestures  only,  were 
called  taltatio  pantmnimorum.  1  Jus  species  of  per- 
formance was  particularly  developed  under  the  first 
Roman  emperors.  Bathyilus  (q.  v.J  and  Py lades 
(the  two  great  rivals  in  this  art),  Hylas  and  others, 
were  celebrated  in  the  times  of  Augustus,  and  not 
unfrequently  gave  occasion  to  riots,  as  the  people 
took  the  greatest  interest  in  these  performances. 
But  the  pantomimes  became  so  wanton,  that  many 
ancient  authors  consider  this  exhibition,  in  which  the 
Romans  took  a  passionate  interest,  among  the  causes 
of  the  decline  of  Roman  greatness.  The  ancient 
pantomimes  probably  ceased  with  the  decay  of  the 
Roman  theatre.  In  the  Italian  mask  a  vestige  of  it 
remained.  The  pantomime,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
that  is,  unnccompanied  with  dancing,  is  an  iuvevcioa 
of  modem  times.  More  frequently,  however,  it  has 
been  united  with  the  dance,  and  chiefly  cultivated  by 
the  Italians  and  French.  Noverre  (q.  v.),  who  roust  be 
considered  as  tile  hither  of  the  modem  French  dance, 
made  a  pantomime  of  Voltaire's  Semi  ram  is.  With 
some  Oriental  nations,  particularly  with  the  Persians 
and  Chinese,  pantomimes  accompanied  by  i 
one  of  the  chief  amusements. 

PANZER,  G KORii e  Wolpgaxg,  a  distlr 
German  bibliographer,  born  in  1729,  at  Suiibach. ' 
for  some  time  a  country  clergyman,  at  Etaelwang, 
and  afterwards  at  Nuremberg.  His  chief  works  are 
a  History  of  the  German  Translation  of  the  Bible  by 
Luther  (1783) ;  Annals  of  the  Early  German  Litera- 
ture (Nuremberg,  17S3) ;  an  addition  to  it  (Leipwc, 
IR'12  Nuremberg,  1805.  ho)  ;  and  his  AnnaU  1\p9- 
grr//»A/W  (Nuremberg,  17!|2,  to  I8US,  11  «•>!>. .  Iio 
in 


which  he  enumerate*  all  works  known  to  hove  br«-n 
;  nor  would  even  Talma's  gesticulation  suit  |  printed  from  theiuveutionofliieartof  printiugto  the 
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year  1536.  The  works  in  all  languages  are  chrono- 
logically arranged,  the  place  of  printing  given,  also  a 
short  account  of  them,  and  the  libraries  and  publica- 
tions in  which  they  are  contained.  Punier  died  July 
9.  1805,  leaving  a  very  valuable  library. 

PAO  ;  Chinese  for  fortress,  the  same  as  Tchai, 
Ouei,  &c.,  all  of  which  appear  in  geographical 
names. 

PAOLI,  Pascal,  a  Corsican  officer,  distinguished  by 
his  exertions  to  maintain  the  independence  of  his  na- 
tive country,  was  born  in  Corsica,  in  1726,  and  was  the 
second  son  of  Hyacinthus  Paoli,  a  man  of  considera- 
ble influence  in  the  island.  The  circumstances  of  the 
country  inducing  him  to  remove,  with  his  family,  to 
Naples,  Pascal  was  there  educated  at  the  Jesuits' 
college.  He  was  still  engaged  in  the  prosecution  of 
his  studies,  when  his  countrymen,  who  had  long  been 
struggling  for  freedom  against  the  Genoese,  by  whom 
they  were  held  in  subjection,  sent  him  an  invitation 
to  become  their  chief.  He  accepted  the  proposal, 
and,  going  to  Corsica,  was  appointed  to  the  supreme 
government  of  the  island  in  July,  1755.  Having 
organised  a  regular  plan  for  the  conduct  of  affairs, 
both  civil  and  military,  Paoli  opposed  the  Genoese 
with  such  spirit  and  success,  that,  after  they  had  car- 
ried on  hostilities  against  him  for  nearly  ten  years, 
they  entered  into  a  treaty  with  France,  in  pursuance 
of  which  a  body  of  French  troops  was  sent  to  their 
assistance;  ai.il,  finding  themselves  still  unable  to 
conquer  the  island,  they  at  length  made  a  surrender 
of  their  claims  of  sovereignty  over  it  to  the  French 
government.  The  duke  de  Choisenl  endeavoured  to 
prevail  on  Paoli  to  submit  to  the  new  arrangement, 
and  accept  of  the  office  of  commander-in-chief,  un- 
der the  authority  of  France.     Hut  he  rejected  all 


ment,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in 
quillity.    He  died  in  London,  February  5  ,  1807.  See 
Bos  well's  Account  of  Corsica. 

PAOLO,  Pba.    See  Paul  of  Fenice. 

PAOLO  GIOVIO.    See  Jovitu. 

PAPACY.  StoPope. 

PAPAS.  The  ancient  Greek  *mr*mt  (papa,  rather), 
at  present  the  name  given  to  every  clergyman  in  toe 
Greek  Catholic  church,  is  the  original  ot  papa,  pope, 
papst,  pope,  &c.  Zealous  as  cardinal  Barunius  is  for 
the  glory  of  the  Roman  see,  he  allows  that  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  the  title  papas  (or  pope) 
belonged  to  all  bishops  in  the  first  centuries  ;  aud  die 
title  was  even  bestowed  on  venerable  clerks.  In 
the  times  of  Cyprian,  St  Ambrosms,  Jerome,  Augus- 
tine, every  bishop  had  the  title  of  pope,  as  their  writ- 
ings show.  At  the  seventh  oecumenical  council,  hi 
869,  at  Constantinople,  only  the  four  patriarchs  of 
the  Greek  church  were  called  popes,  and  the  bishop  of 
Home  determined  to  appropriate  the  title  to  himself  | 
bat  it  required  the  iron  hand  of  Gregory  VII.  to  car* 
ry  the  plan  into  effect.  He  assembled  some  Italian 
bishops  at  Rome,  in  1073,  who  formed  ah  assembly 
cauca  a  council,  wmcn  excommunicatca  me  emperor 
Henry,  and  declared  that  no  one  had  the  right  to 
the  title  of  pope  except  the  bishop  of  Rome. 

PAPAYV.  The  plant  so  named,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  b  a  shrub,  or  rarely  a  small 
tree,  inhabiting  all  ports  of  the  country  south  of 
the  fortieth  parallel  of  latitude,  and  even  some 
degrees  farther  north,  on  the  western  side  of  the 
Alleghanies.  It  is  rare,  however,  in  pie  lower 
parts  of  the  Southern  States,  and  is  most  abundant  in 
the  basin  of  the  Ohio,  where  it  sometimes  forms 
thickets  occupying  exclusively  several  acres.  Ha 


overtures  of  accommodation,  and  opposed  with  vigour   presence  is  indicative  of  extreme  fertility  In  the  soil ; 
the  dangerous  enemies  he  had  now  to  encounter.    At  and,  in  a  favourable  situation,  it  sometimes  attains  the 
and  a  much  greater  force  than   height  of  thirty  feet,  with  a  diameter,  at  base,  of  six 


assembly,  as 
being  invited  to  re 


first  he  was  successful 

hail  lieeii  anticipated  was  found  requisite  for  the  sub- 
jugation of  Corsica.    Fresh  bodies  of  troops  were 
sent  thither,  and,  overpowered  by  numbers,  Paoli 
found  it  necessary  to  consult  his  personal  safety  by 
flight  from  his  native  country.     He  made  his  way  to 
the  sea  coast,  and.  embarking  on  board  an  English 
vessel,  went  to  England,  where  he  obtained  from  the 
government  a  pension  of  £1200  a  year.    In  1789,  the 
island  was  recognised  by  a  decree  of  the  national 
department  of  France  ;  and  Paoli, 
ume  his  station  at  the  head  of  af- 
fairs, resigned  bis  pensiou,  and  took  his  departure 
from  England.    April  83,  1790,  attended  by  deputies 
from  Corsica,  he  presented  himself  at  the  bar  of  the 
national  assembly  at  Paris,  where  he  wus  received 
with  enthusiasm,  and  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  the 
French  government     'Die  progress  of  the  revolution 
disappointed  the  hopes  which  be  had  conceived ;  but 
he  continued  the  connexion  with  France  till  after  the 
execution  of  Louis  XVI.,  when  he  abandoned  his 
allegiance,  and  wus  invested  with  his  original  digni- 
ties of  president  of  the  consutta,  or  natioual  council, 
and  commander-in-chief  of  the  island.     He  was  en- 
couraged to  adopt  these  measures  by  the  promise  of 
assistance  from  Great  Britain  :  and  In  February, 
1791,  a  British  army  landed  in  Corsica.     On  the 
1  4th  of  June  following,  a  meeting  took  place  of  de- 
puties from  the  difiereiu  parts  of  the  island,  when, 
through  the  influence  of  Paoli,  a  decree  was  made, 
declaring  the  separation  of  Corsica  from  France,  and 
its  union  to  the  British  empire.     Paoli  subsequently 
returned  to  England,  in  consequence  of  some  differ- 
ence with  the  \  iceroy.  Sir  (».  Eliot.    Having  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  the  bulk  of  his  property  through  a 
commercial  failure  at  Leghorn,  he  was  reduced  to 
difficulties  on  his  return  to  London  ;  but,  his  pension 
being  restored,  he  was  relieved  from  his  einburrass- 


or  eight  inches.      The  papaw  has  received  from 
Ixitanists  the  name  of  asbnina  triloba,  and  belongs  te 
the  anonacea-,  a  family  of  plants  almost  exclusively 
tropical.   The  leaves  are  five  or  six  inches  king, 
elongated,  and  wedge-shaped  ;  the  flowers  are  large, 
pendent,  and  dark  purplish  brown  ;  the  fruit  is  about 
three  inches  long,  thick,  fleshy,  and  contains  several 
large  triangular  stones  ;  when  ripe,  it  Is  of  a  yellow- 
ish colour,  and  the  pulp  is  soft  and  edible,  but  it  is 
insipid  to  the  taste,  and  is  not  much  esteemed.  The 
wood  is  extremely  soft,  spougy,  and  is  applied  to  no 
use  in  the  arts.    The  cellular  integument  of  the  bark, 
especially  of  the  roots,  exhales  a  nauseous  odour. 
Three  other  species  of  asbnmn  inhabit  the  more 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  a  fourth  is 
found  in  Mexico.    These,  together  with  the  common 
papaw,  constitute  a  genus  exclnsi  very  North  American. 
The  true  papaw  {carica  papaya)  is  a  widely  different 
plant,  and  a  native  of  the  East  Indies.    It  has  very 
much  of  the  habit  of  a  palm,  and  attains  the  height 
of  about  twenty  feet,  having  a  thick,  simple  stem, 
herbaceous  In  Its  consistence,  and  naked  till  within 
about  two  feet  of  the  top,  and  marked  with  the  cica- 
trices of  the  fallen  leaves,  throughout  the  greater  part 
of  its  length.   The  leaves  have  long  footstalks,  are 
very  large,  deeply  divided  into  seven,  nine,  or  eleven 
lobes,  which  are  sinuate  and  incised   The  male 
flowers  are  pure  white,  agreeably  scented,  and  are 
disposed  in  loose  clusters  upon  long  peduncles  ;  the 
female  flowers  are  very  numerous .  large,  and  bell- 
shaped,  composed  of  six  yellow  petals,  and  are  sup- 
ported on  short  simple  peduncles.    The  fruit  is  oval, 
furrowed,  alniut  as  laree  as  a  small  melon,  hill  of  a 
sweetish  pulp,  and  contains  oblong,  wrinkled,  and 
brown  or  bluckish  seeds.    It  is  eaten  both  in  a  crude 
state  and  prepared  in  various  manners,  and  has  an 
aromatic,  sweetish,  and  tolerably  agreeable  flavour  ; 
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but,  when  cultivated  in  oar  greenhouses,  the  fruit  is 
entirely  worthless.  This  punt  is  remarkable  for  the 
rapidity  of  its  growth,  rising  to  the  height  of  six  feet 
in  about  six  mouths ;  it  flowers  ana  bears  fruit 
throughout  the  year.  Four  other  species  of  carica 
inhabit  the  intertropical  parts  of  America,  and,  ac- 
cording to  Bartram,  one  is  found  in  East  Florida, 
but  it  nas  not  been  seen  there  by  later  travellers. 

PAPER,  His-roav  or.     The  most  ancient  kind 
of  paper,  the  Egyptian,  was  made  of  theeyperus  pa- 
pyrus.   (See  Papyrus.)     According  to  the  informa- 
tion handed  down  to  us,  the  skins  or  fibres  were  sepa- 
rated in  thin  layers  from  the  blade  of  the  grass,  and 
spread  upon  a  table  moistened  with  water  from  the 
Nile.    The  same  adhesive  water  was  heated,  and 
the  layers  were  wet  with  it.    Upon  the  first  layer 
another  was  placed,  pressed  and  dried  in  the  sun,  and 
smoothed  with  a  tooth.    The  age  of  this  all-impor- 
tant invention  is  uncertain.    In  later  times,  the  Ro- 
mans devoted  great  industry  to  the  preparation  of 
jiaper ;  they  had  their  gluiinatores  (those  who  glued 
the  paper),  malleatortt  (hammerers),  &c.  According 
to  Pliny,  the  sheets  of  the  Romans  were  generally 
thirteen  inches  wide.  There'are,  Iiowever,  distinguish- 
ed antiquarians,  and  among  them  the  famous  cheva- 
lier Landolina  (died  1810,  in  Sicily),  who  maintain 
that  it  was  the  pith  of  the  plant  which  the  ancients 
chiefly  used  for  the  purpose  of  making  paper  ;  and 
he  supports  his  opinion  by  ingenious  experiments 
made  with  a  plant  growing  near  Syracuse,  and  which 
corresponds  to  the  description  given  by  the  ancients 
of  the  papyrus.     The  Egyptian  paper  was  called 
£<SX«f,  papyrus,  charta  /Egyptiaca  or  Niliaca.  The 
greatest  quantity  of  paper  was  made  in  Alexandria, 
which  greatly  increased  its  wealth  by  its  com- 
merce  in  this  article.   In  the  fifth  century,  this  pa- 
per was  rendered  very  dear  by  heavy  taxes.     In  the 
eighth  century,  it  began  to  be  supplanted  by  cotton 
paper;  yet  it  was  used  in  Italy  until  the  eleventh 
century.  The  natives  of  Mexico,  before  the  Spanish 
conquest,  prepared  their  paper  from  the  leaves  of  the 
agave  (q.  v.),  in  a  manner  resembling  the  ancient 
mode  of  preparing  papyrus.    They  removed  all  the 
fleshy  substance  from  the  leaves,  by  putting  the  plant 
in  water,  laid  the  remaining  fibrous  textures  one  on 
the  other,  and  besmeared  Uiem  with  a  clayey  sub- 
stance, which  gave  to  the  whole  much  finances  and 
elasticity.    Besides  the  papyrus,  there  are  remnants 
of  ancient  paper  made  of  the  inner  bark  of  trees, 
which,  however, does  ivot  seem  so  general,  on  account 
of  its  brittleness.   The  papyrus  seems  to  be  better 
fitted  for  resisting  the  tooth  of  time  than  any  oilier 
writing  material.    To  give  a  single  instance :  Mr 
Saillier,  at  Marseilles,  who  possesses  a  number  of 
Egyptian  papyrus  manuscripts,  has  two  rolls,  which 
ChampoUioii  the  younger,  when  embarking  fiw 
Epypt  in  1829,  discovered  to  contain  the  history  of 
the  wars  and  reign  of  Sesostris  the  Great ;  their  date 
is  that  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign.    But  Sesostris- 
Rhamses,  or  the  Great,  according  to  the  calculations 
of  German  chronologists,  lived  in  the  time  of  Mows ; 
being,  it  is  supposed,  the  son  of  the  Pharaoh  who 
perished  in  Uie  Red  sea.   Whatever  may  be  thought 
of  Uie  date  assigned  lo  these  manuscripts,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  their  age  is  very  great.    In  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  much  was  written  on  mem- 
branes.   The  Arabians  became  acquainted,  in  704, 
A.  I).,  with  the  cotton  paper  in  Bucharia,  prepared 
it  themselves  of  raw  cotton,  and  transplanted  the  art 
to  Spain  in  the  eleventh  century.    In  that  cotuitry, 
wliere  water-mills  were  iu  use,  Uie  first  paper-mills 
also  were  set  up,  and  at  a  later  period  carried  over 
(about  the  year  1^00)  to  Italy,  France,  and  Germany. 
In  these  mills  the  manufacture  of  paper  from  cotton 
rugs  was  commenced.  This  cotton  paper  was  known 


under  the  name  of  ekaria  seriea,  cottonen,  gossypina, 
xyfina,  damascena ,  also  Parcamena  Ureeea.  It  dif- 
fers from  the  linen  paper  by  its  less  compact  texture, 
and  by  more  easily  breaking  and  blotting.  Most 
of  the  American  printing  paper  is  made  of  cotton,  an 
account  of  the  great  use  of  cotton  fabrics  compared 
with  linen  in  this  country  ;  and  fur  this  reason  it  is 
mostly  soft  and  liable  to  be  torn.  But,  to  judge  from 
the  appearance  of  some  remnants  of  Spanish  paper 
of  the  twelfth  century,  attempts  were  made  as  early 
as  Utat  time  to  add  linen  rags  to  the  cotton  ones, 
which  probably  led,  at  a  later  period,  to  Uie  inven- 
tion of  linen  paper.  Proper  linen  paper  hardly 
makes  its  appearance  before  1318 ;  but  from  that 
year  the  archives  of  the  hospital  in  Kaufbeurn,  in 
Germany,  contain  documents  upon  linen  paper ;  ami 
in  Uie  city  archives  of  Uie  same  place  are  documents 
of  1324,  1326,  1331,  upon  Uie  same  kind  of  paper: 
hence  it  is  probable  tliat  the  first  linen  paper  was  made 
in  Germany.  Spain  and  Italy  have  uo  linen  paper 
before  the  year  1367,  in  tiieir  archives  or  libraries. 
This  paper  was  uot  derived  from  China,  as  the 
Chinese  to  this  day  manufacture  their  paper  of  raw 
hemp  and  Uie  rind  of  bamboos  and  mulberry-trees. 
Linen  paper  is  esteemed  the  best,  on  account  of  its 
firmness  and  durability.  The  English  at  present 
make  Uie  finest  paper ;  they  have  brought  it  to  great 
perfection  in  respect  of  whiteness,  firmness,  and  fine- 
ness, Uiough  Uie  old  paper,  with  a  yellow  tinge,  was 
probably  better  for  Uie  eyes  Uian  Uie  dazzling  white 
paper  used  at  present.  The  French  also  manufac- 
ture very  fine  paper.  The  Italians  and  Germans 
make  Uie  cheapest  paper,  as  durable  as  that  of  the 
nations  already  mentioned,  but  not  so  fine.  The 
manufacture  of  paper  has  of  late  rapidly  increased  in 
Uie  United  States  of  America.  According  to  an 
estimate  in  1829,  Uie  whole  quantity  made  in  this 
coimtry  amounted  to  about  five  to  seven  millions  a 
year,  and  employed  from  ten  to  eleven  thousand  per- 
sons. Rags  are  not  imported  from  Italy  and  Ger- 
many to  the  same  amount  as  formerly,  because  peo- 
ple here  save  Uiem  more  carefully ;  and  Uie  value  of 
the  rags,  junk,  &c,  saved  annually  in  the  United 
States,  is  believed  to  amount  to  two  millions  of  dol- 
lars. Machines  for  making  paper  of  any  length  are 
much  employed  in  the  United  States.  The  quality  of 
American  paper  has  also  improved  ;  but,  as  paper  be- 
comes much  better  by  keeping,  it  is  difficult  to  have  it 
of  Uie  best  quality  in  tiiis  country,  Uie  interest  of 
capital  being  too  high.  The  paper  used  there  for 
printing  compares  very  disadvantageous^  with  that 
of  Britain.  Much  wrapping  paper  is  now  made  of 
straw,  and  paper  for  tracing  Uirough  is  prepared  in 
Germany  from  the  poplar  tree.  A  letter  of  Mr 
Brand,  formerly  a  civil  officer  in  Upper  Provence,  in 
France  (wluch  contains  many  pine  forests),  dated 
February  12, 1830,  has  been  published  in  Uie  French 
papers,  containing  an  account  of  his  successful  ex- 
periments to  make  coarse  paper  uf  Uie  pine  tree. 
The  experiments  of  others  have  led  to  the  same  re- 
sults. Any  of  our  readers,  interested  iu  Uiis  subject, 
can  find  Mr  Brand's  letter  in  the  Courrier  Franeais 
of  November  27,  1830,  a  French  paper  published  in 
New  York.  In  salt  works  near  Hull,  Massachusetts, 
in  which  the  sea-water  is  made  to  flow  slowly  over 
sheds  of  pine,  in  order  to  evaporate,  Uie  writer  found 
Large  quantities  of  a  white  substance— the  fibres  of 
Uie  pine  wood  dissolved  and  carried  off  by  the  brine 
— which  seemed  to  require  noUiing  but  glue  to  cou- 
vert  it  into  paper. 

Paper- Making.- — The  combination  of  flexible 
fibres  by  which  paper  is  produced,  depends  on  Uie 
minute  subdivision  of  Uie  fibres,  and  their  subsequent 
cohesion.  Linen  and  cotton  rags  are  Uie  common 
material  of  which  paper  is  made ;  but  hemp  and  some 
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other  substances,  as  straw,  are  used  for  the  coarser 

kinds.  These  materials,  after  being  washed, are  sub- 
ected  to  the  action  of  a  revolving  cylinder,  the  surface 
of  which  is  furnished  with  a  number  of  sharp  teeth 
or  cutters,  all  so  placed  as  to  act  against  other  cutters 
fixed  underneath  the  cylinder.  The  rags  are  kept 
immersed  in  water,  and  continually  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  cutters  for  a  number  of  hours,  till  they 
are  minutely  divided,  and  reduced  to  a  thin  pulp. 
During  this  process,  a  quantity  of  chloride  of  lime  is 
mixed  with  the  rags,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  bleach 
them,  by  discharging  the  colouring  matter,  with 
which  any  part  of  them  may  be  dyed,  or  otherwise 
impregnated.  Before  the  discovery  of  this  mode  of 
bleaching,  it  was  necessary  to  assort  the  rags,  and 
select  only  those  which  were  white,  to  constitute 
while  paper.  If,  however,  the  bleaching  process  be 
carried  too  far,  it  injures  the  texture  of  the  paper  by 
corroding  and  weakening  the  fibres.  In  that  kind 
of  paper  intended  for  lithographic  printing,  the  rags 
should  not  be  bleached  by  chlorine  at  all ;  the  least 
quantity  of  chlorine  will  materially  injure  it.  The 
pulp,  composed  of  the  fibrous  particles  mixed  with 
water,  a  tranferred  to  a  large  vat,  and  is  ready  to  be 
made  into  paper. 

Paper  is  made  either  by  the  hand  or  by  machinery. 
When  it  is  made  by  the  band,  the  workman  is  pro- 
vided with  a  mould,  which  is  a  square  frame  with  a 
fine  wire  botLom,  resembling  a  sieve,  of  the  site  of 
the  intended  sheet.  He  dips  this  mould,  and  lifts  up 
a  portion  of  the  thin  pulp,  and  holds  H  in  a  horisontal 
direction.  The  water  runs  out  through  the  inter- 
stices of  the  wires,  and  leaves  a  coating  of  fibrous 
particles,  in  the  form  of  a, sheet,  upon  the  bottom  of 
the  mould.  The  sheets  thus  formed  are  subjected  to 
pressure,  first  between  fells  or  woollen  cloths,  and 
afterwards  alone.  They  are  then  tiztd,  by  dipping 
them  in  a  thin  solution  of  gelatin,  or  glue,  obtained 
from  the  shreds  or  parings  of  animal  skins.  The  use 
of  the  size  is  to  increase  the  strength  of  the  paper, 
ami,  by  filling  its  interstices,  to  prevent  the  ink  from 
^preailing  among  the  fibres  by  capillary  attraction. 
Jo  blotting  paper,  the  usual  siting  is  omitted.  The 
paper,  after  being  dried,  is  pressed,  examined,  se- 
lected, and  made  into  quires  and  reams.  Hoi-pressed 
paper  is  rendered  glossy  by  pressing  it  between  hot 
plates  of  polished  metal. 

Paper  is  also  manufactured  by  machinery,  and  one 
of  the  most  ingenious  methods  is  that  invented  by 
the  Messrs  Kourdrinier.  The  general  principles  upon 
which  paper-making  machinery  operates  are  not  dif- 
ficult of  comprehension.  The  rags,  after  having 
l**en  cot  by  the  machine  formerly  alluded  to,  and 
soaked  in  water,  are  in  a  suite  of  pulp  placed  in  a 
wooden  trough,  called  the  vat.  This  vat  is  placed 
at  ooe  extremity  of  a  long  wooden  frame,  which 
has  a  revolving  cylinder  at  each  of  its  ends.  Over 
these  two  cylinders,  which  both  revolve  in  the  same 
direction,  there  is  stretched  an  endless  web  of  brass 
wire  cloth.  The  vat,  at  the  one  end  of  the  frame, 
has  an  opening  or  slit  along  its  whole  length,  which 
is  intended  to  permit  the  pulp  to  flow  down  upon 
the  wire  web  below  ;  and  in  order  to  regulate  the 
proper  quantity  of  pulp,  that  flows  down  from  the 
vat  to  the  web,  the  slit  in  the  side  of  Uie  vat 
may  be  made  larger  or  smaller  by  means  of  a  regulat- 
ing screw.  The  cylinders  being  in  motion  while  the 
pulp  is  flowing  from  the  vat  upon  the  web,  and 
continued  sheet  of  pulp,  will  be  laid  upon  Uie  web, 
which  is  in  contiuual  motion  forward  from  the  vat. 
The  web  moves  slowly  forward,  and  the  pulp  is  dis- 
persed equally  over  its  surface  by  the  action  of  ec- 
centric* Keeping  it  in  n  tremulous  moti<<u.  When 
the  web  arrives  at  the  cylinder,  at  the  other  end  of 
die  frame,  the  sheet  of  pulp  is  wiped  off  by  a  large 


revolving  cylinder,  covered  with  felt  or  flannel,  from 
which  it  advances  through  between  a  series  of  rol- 
lers, and  over  three  polished  cylinders  heated  by 
steam,  the  second  being  of  a  higher  temperature  than 
the  first,  and  the  third  than  the  second.  From  the 
last  steam  cylinder  the  pulp  is  delivered  dried,  and 
in  the  state  of  paper  on  to  a  reel,  when  it  is  cut  into 
sheets.  Another  machine  for  making  paper  consists 
of  a  horizontal  revolving  cylinder  of  wire  web,  which 
is  immersed  in  the  vat  to  the  depth  of  more  than  half 
its  diameter.  The  water  penetrates  into  this  cylin- 
der, being  strained  through  the  wire  web,  at  the 
same  time  depositing  a  coat  of  fibrous  particles  on 
the  outside  ot  the  cylinder,  which  constitutes  paper. 
The  strained  water  flows  off  through  the  hollow  axis 
of  the  cylinder,  and  the  pulp  is  wound  from  the  part 
of  the  cylinder  above  water,  in  a  continued  sheet.  It 
would  be  totally  inconsistent  with  the  plan  of  this 
work  to  enter  into  minute  detail  in  describing  the 
machinery  employed  in  paper  manufacture,  and 
numerous  plans,  elevations,  and  sections  would  be 
necessary  to  make  the  action  of  all  the  parts  intelligi- 
ble even  to  a  practical  mecluinic.  The  account 
we  have  given  will  he  understood  by  the  general 
reader,  and  those  who  wish  for  minute  details  must 
have  recourse  to  the  accounts  given  of  the  various 
patents  that  have  been  taken  out  by  the  original 
inventors,  and  those  who  have  followed  them  in  the 
way  of  improvement. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  a  most  important  part  of 
the  process  must  be  performed  on  the  material  before 
it  comes  to  the  machine,  in  order  that  the  paper  may 
be  of  a  good  quality,  and  free  from  knots  and  other 
irregularities  of  surface.  After  the  rags  have  been 
thoroughly  cut,  they  arc  passed  through  a  sieve  in 
the  state  of  pulp,  which  sieve  is  of  such  a  finenessas  to 
allow  the  pulp  to  pass  through,  while  the  coarser  par- 
ticles are  retained.  This  process,  which  is  equally  es- 
sential to  the  hand  and  to  the  machine  paper-making, 
has  consequently  received  great  attention  from  those 
who  have  devoted  themselves  to  this  important 
branch  of  manufacture,  and  several  ingenious  con- 
trivances have  been  devised  for  the  effective  clearing 
of  the  pulp.  Mr  Turner  contrived  a  roost  Ingenious 
piece  of  apparatus  for  this  purpose,  in  which  he 
caused  the  pulp  to  pass  through  a  sieve  of  a  given 
finrness,  varying  with  the  quality  of  the  paper  to  be 
made,  and  assisting  the  passage  of  the  pulp  through 
the  sieve,  by  causing  a  partial  vacuum  to  be  formed 
below  it.  Mr  Dickinson  and  Mr  Ibitson  have  also  in- 
vented ingenious  and  effective  machines  for  the  same 
purpose.  By  peculiar  contrivances,  invented  and 
patented  by  Messrs  Towgood  and  Smith,  the  paper 
is  sised  before  it  leaves  Die  machine,  and  also  cut 
into  sheets  by  the  apparatus  of  Fourdrinier,  or  that 
of  Mr  Cow  per.  For  the  purpose  of  making  very 
thick  drawing  or  copper-plate  printing  paper,  or  fine 
bristol  boards,  a  process  called  couching,  is  followed ; 
this  consists  in  muting  two  or  more  sheets,  and  press- 
ing them  together,  in  order  to  form  one  thick  sheet. 
This  is  a  tedious  process,  and  adds  considerably  to  the 
cost  of  these  papers.  Mr  Dickinson,  to  whose  in* 
genuity  much  is  due  for  improvements  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  paper-making  machinery,  has  some 
time  since  taken  out  a  patent  for  making  plate  and 
drawing  papers,  by  the  union  of  Uie  two  continuous 
sheets  of  pulp  in  the  machine.  One  web  of  pulp 
moves  from  each  end  of  the  machine  towards  the 
centre,  where,  bo  til  passing  between  rollers,  become 
united,  nnd  being  taken  up  by  a  web  of  felt  are  pass- 
ed over  the  drying  rollers,  and  delivered  in  one  thick 
sheet  upon  the  reel.  Mr  Cubb  has  lately  invented  a 
method  of  fabricating  a  beautiful  species  of  embossed 
paper,  coloured  in  the  pulp,  and  adapted  for  paper 
hangings  or  for  decorating  the  walls  of  rooms ;  and 
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PAPER  MONEY — PAPPENHEIM 


as  the  patentee  can  unite  different  kind-?  of  paper  to- 
gether, or  paper  with  plain  or  figured  silk  or  cotton, 
an  endless  variety  of  effect  may  be  produced. 

PAPER  MONEY.    See  Circtihting  Medium. 

PAPER  MULBERRY.    See  Mulberry. 

PAPHOS.  There  are  two  cities  of  tins  name  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus — old  Paphos,  ten  stadia  distant 
from  the  western  coast,  upon  a  height ;  and  new 
Paphos,  situated  on  the  sea-shore.  The  first  was 
famous  in  antiquity  for  the  worship  of  Venus,  thence 
called  Paphia  or  Cypria.  It  was  said  that  Venus 
here  first  landed,  when  she  arose  out  of  the  sea.  Here 
was  an  old  image  of  the  goddess,  not  made  to  repre- 
sent the  human  form,  but  a  white,  twisted  stone, 
terminating  in  a  point ;  also  the  oldest  temple  in  the 
island,  which  contained  large  treasures,  and  in  which 
bloodless  offerings  were  presented  to  Venus  (Astarte, 
Aphrodite},  such  as  incense  and  garlands  of  flowers. 
This  image,  together  with  an  old  tradition,  seems 
to  prove  tJiat  the  early  worship  of  the  goddess,  in  this 
place,  was  accommodated  to  the  Phoenician  and  Syrian 
religious  rites.  New  Paphos  was  famous  as  a  place 
of  commerce,  and  for  its  harbour  ;  it  suffered  greatly 
by  earthquakes,  and  was  nearly  destroyed  by  them 
during  the  reign  of  Augustus.  Paul  here  preached 
the  gospel  to  the  proconsul  Sergius. 

PAPIER  MAC  I  It)  is  a  substance  made  of  cuttings 
of  white  or  brown  paper,  boiled  in  water,  and  beaten 
in  a  mortar  till  they  are  reduced  into  a  kind  of  paste, 
and  then  boiled  with  a  solution  of  gum  Arabic,  or  of 
siie,  to  give  tenacity  to  the  paste,  which  is  aflerwnrds 
formed  into  different  toys,  &c,  by  pressing  it  into 
oiled  moulds.  When  dry,  it  is  covered  with  a  mix- 
ture of  site  and  lamp-black,  and  varnished. 

PAPILIO,  or  BUTTERFLY  ;  a  large  genus  of 
insects  belonging  to  the  lepidoptera,  now  divided  into 
a  great  number  of  sub-genera,  the  genus papilio  of 
Linnaeus  forming  the  family  of  diurtue  of  Latreille, 
whilst  the  genus  is  restricted  to  such  of  this  family  as 
liave  naked  chrysalids,  of  an  angular  form,  and  at- 
tached by  the  tail  j  the  perfect  insect  lias  six  legs  j 
the  internal  border  of  the  Inferior  wings  is  concave  or 
scalloped  ;  in  fact,  it  only  includes  the  first  division 
of  the  Linnaean  genus,  vis.  the  eyuites.  One  of  the 
most  remarkable  and  interesting  circumstances  con- 
nected with  this  beautiful  class  is  their  series  of  trans- 
formations before  reaching  a  perfect  state.  The  fe- 
male butterfly  lays  a  great  quantity  of  eggs,  which 
produce  caterpillars,  destructive  to  the  foliage  of  al- 
most all  vegetables.  After  a  short  life,  these  assume 
a  new  form,  and  become  chrysalids — the  tomb  of  the 
caterpillar  and  the  cradle  of  the  butterfly.  These 
chrysalids  are  attached  in  various  ways,  and  are  of 
various  forms  ;  some  of  a  corneous  appearance,  with 
brilliant  golden  or  argentine  spots  ;  others  resembling 
a  silken  pod  ;  within  this  covering  the  proscribed  and 
often  disgusting  caterpillar  becomes  the  agile  and 
brilliant  butterfly — a  change  which  poets  have  made 
typical  of  immortality.  The  mode  in  which  the  per- 
fect insect  is  packed  in  his  narrow  cell,  is  very  cu- 
rious. It  is  fully  described  in  the  works  of  Swam- 
merdam.  When  the  period  of  its  confinement  lias 
elapsed,  the  fly  escapes  from  his  prison  liouse  by  dis- 
gorging a  frothy  liquor,  which  dissolves  the  glutinous 
matter  that  gives  solidity  to  the  chrysalis,  and  this  at 
last  yields  to  the  efforts  of  the  enclosed  insect,  when 
it  emerges  perfectly  formed  for  flight,  but  unable  to 
use  its  wings  until  the  air  lias  given  them  consistence. 
If,  however,  the  heat  of  the  weather  is  too  great,  in- 
stead of  expanding  into  a  firm  and  fiat  membrane, 
they  present  a  folded  or  corrugated  appearance,  and 
are  wholly  useless.  These  insects,  in  their  perfect 
form,  take  little  food  :  for  a  short  time,  Uiej  void  a 
fluid  of  a  reddish  colour,  perhaps  the  remains  of  foot!,  ( 
ingested  before  their  hut  change.    This  discharge  | 


is  probably  the  cause  of  the  showers  of  blood  spoken 

of  by  early  writers,  which  occasioned  so  much  alarm. 
A  single  female  butterfly  produces  several  hundred 
eggs,  but  their  over  increase  fs  checked  by  a  host  of 
enemies.  A  single  pair  of  sparrows,  it  is  calculated, 
will  destroy  upwards  of  3000  caterpillars  in  a  week  : 
great  numbers  are  also  killed  by  a  species  of  fry, 
which  deposits  its  eggs  in  the  caterpillar,  where  they 
hatch,  aud  the  produced  larva?  feed  on  the  internal 
parts  of  their  unhappy  nurse.  See  Cramer,  Reau- 
mur, Madame  Merian,  &c. 

PAPIN,  Dewyr,  an  eminent  natural  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Blois,  in  France.  A  tier  finishing  his 
studies,  he  made  a  visit  to  England,  and,  in  1680.  was 
admitted  a  fellow  of  the  royal  societT.  Being  a  Pro- 
testant, the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  prevent- 
ed him  from  returning  to  his  native  country,  and,  on 
leaving  Kngland,  he  settled  at  Marburgh,  in  Ger- 
many, as  a  teacher  of  mathematics.  Papin  chiefly 
distinguished  himself  by  his  researches  concerning  the 
power  of  steam,  and  the  influence  of  mechanical  pres- 
sure in  retarding  the  ebullition  of  liquids.  He  sug- 
gested the  principle  which  led  to  the  invention  of  the 
steam-engine  (see  .Xor cowmen);  but  he  is  best  known 
for  an  uiveulioii  of  his  own,  denominated  Papin' 9 
digester  (see  Digester),  to  soften  bones,  &c. 

PAPINIANUS,  Mmuw,  the  greatest  Roman 
lawyer  of  his  time,  born  under  Antoninus  Pius,  in  the 
year  1  -10,  and  a  native  either  of  Brneventum,  in  Italy, 
or  of  Syria,    He  applied  himself  to  the  study  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  literature,  philosophy  and  juris, 
prudence,  and,  by  his  solid  learning  and  inflexible 
integrity,  obtained  great  credit  and  influence,  was 
honoured  with  the  first  ofices  of  state,  and,  at  last, 
was  chosen  prefect  of  the  pretorian  guards.  The 
emperor  Severus,  on   bis  death-bed.  rectimm end- 
ed to  his  care  his  two  sons,  Caracal  la  and  Get*. 
Papinian  tried  all  means  of  preserving  concord  be- 
tween them,  but  his  remonstrances  were  so  disagree- 
able to  Caracalla,  that  he  at  last  removed  him  from 
his  place,  though  he  still  continued  to  treat  him,  out- 
wardly, as  a  friend  and  confidant.     When  Caracalla 
had  caused  his  brother  to  be  assassinated,  he  asked 
Papinian  to  justify  the  deed,  but  received  for  answer, 
that  it  was  easier  to  commit  fratricide  than  to  Justify 
it,  and  that  it  would  be  a  second  murder  to  sully  the 
memory  of  an  innocent  man.    Caracalla  concealed 
his  anger;  but,  when  the  pretorian  guards,  probably 
at  the  instigation  of  the  tyrant,  demanded  the  head 
of  Papinian,  he  gave  him  up  to  their  fury,  and  caused 
him  to  be  executed,  hi  the  year  21?.    Papinian  wrote 
several  works,  and  educated  several  distinguished 
scholars.    His  reputation  as  a  lawyer  was  so  high, 
that  Valentinian  III.  ordered  that,  whenever  the 
opinions  of  the  judges  were  divided,  Papinian's  opi- 
nion should  be  followed.     Everardus  Otto  has  de- 
signated every  tiling  of  his  in  the  pandects,  aud  has 
written  his  life  (Bremen  1743). 

PAPPENHEIM,  Godfrey  Hkx«t.  count  of.  Im- 
perial general  in  the  thirty  years'  war,  was  born  1594, 
descended  from  an  ancient  and  noble  German  family. 
He  distinguished  himself  in  the  battle  of  Prague  as  co- 
lonel, in  which  he  was  severely  wounded,  and  left  on 
the  field,  where  he  was  found  by  his  own  soldiers,  who 
were  stripping  the  slain.  In  IfiVu,  be  conquered, 
with  the  assistance  of  the  Bavarians,  40,000  peasants 
in  Upper  Austria,  who  had  taken  arms  to  defend 
their  faith;  then  traversed  Northern  Germany,  and 
joined,  in  1630,  general  Tilly,  whom  he  even  outdid 
in  cruelty,  on  the  taking  of  Magdeburg.  His 
fiery  courage  distinguished  him  every  when- ;  but  he 
was  not  qualified  for  a  commander-in-chief.  Tilly 
ascribed  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  to  his  im- 
petuosity. He  appeared  on  the  field  of  Lutxen  (q.  r,\ 
on  the  side  of  Walleusteiu,  was  mortally  wounded, 
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and  exclaimed,  when  he  heard  that  Gustavus  had 
also  fallen,  "  Let  the  duke  of  Priedland  (Wallenstein) 
know  that  I  am  mortally  wounded  ;  Hut  1  depart  with 
joy,  a*  I  know  that  the  implacable  enemy  of  my  faith 
has  fallen  with  me  on  tfie  same  day." 

PA  PY  HOG  It  A  PHY  (so  called  by  Mr  Sennefel- 
der) ;  the  art  of  taking  impressions  from  a  kind  of 
pasteboard,  covered  with  a  calcareous  substance 
(called  lithographic  paper^,  in  the  same  manner  as 
stones  are, used  in  the  process  of  lithography.  It  is 
an  art  hut  lately  invented.  See  Sennefelder's  Pa- 
pyrographische  Sammlung. 

PAPYRI'S  cyperus  papyrus  of  Linnetus).  This 
sedge-like  plant  lias  acquired  celebrity  from  its  fur- 
nishing the  paper  of  Uie  ancient  Egyptians.  The 
•  root  is  very  large,  hard,  and  creeping ;  the  stem  is 
very  stout,  naked,  except  at  the  base,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high  ;  triangular  above,  and  terminated  by  a 
compound,  wide  spreading  and  beautiful  umbel,  which 
is  surrounded  with  an  involucre  composed  of  eight 
large  sword-sharped  leaves.  The  inconspicuous 
flowers  are  disposed  in  little  scaly  spikelets,  which  are 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  rays  of  this  umbel.  It 
Is  anaquatic  plant,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  stem  is 
always  immersed  in  water  The  papyrus  grows  in 
the  swamps  along  the  borders  of  the  Nile,  and  not  in 
the  stream  itself,  as  has  been  supposed.  Bruce  ob- 
served it  in  the  Jordan,  and  in  two  places  in  I'pper 
and  Lower  Kgypt.  It  now  grows  wild  in  Sicily,  and 
late  travellers  have  discovered  it  in  some  of  the  west- 
em  rivers  of  Africa,  which  circumstance  renders  it 
probable  that  it  is  found  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  interior  of  that  continent.  The  uses  of  the 
papyrus  were  by  no  menus  confined  to  the  making  of 
paper.  The  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where  It 
grows,  even  to  this  day,  manufacture  it  into  sail- 
cloth, cordage,  and  sometimes  wearing  apparel.  Boats 
ere  made  by  weaving  the  stems  compactly  together, 
and  covering  them  externally  with  a  resinous  sub- 
stance, to  prevent  the  admission  of  water.  Although 
these  resemble  baskets  in  their  appearance,  they  are 
of  great  utility,  and  indeed  are  the  only  kind  known 
in  Abyssinia.  The  roots  are  also  employed  for  fuel. 
The  most  ordinary  use,  however,  was  for  the  manu- 
facture of  paper,  by  a  process  which  has  been  known 
from  th  eremotest  antiquity,  even  before  the  historical 
times  of  G  reece.  ( For  this,  see  Paper. )  I  n  order  to 
raise  the  plant  in  our  green  houses.  It  is  necessary  to 

Elace  it  in  a  cistern  of  water,  having  rich  mud  at  the 
uttom. 

PAR  (Latin,  equal)  is  used  to  denote  a  state  of 
equality  or  equal  value.  Bills  of  exchange,  stocks, 
&c,  are  at  par  when  they  sell  for  their  nominal 
value ;  above  par  or  below  par  when  they  sell  for 
more  or  less. 

PARA;  a  Greek  preposition  of  very  various 
meaning,  according  to  the  case  which  It  governs. 
In  compound  words,  it  means  above,  aside,  against, 
about,  thereto,  he,  and  it  appears  in  a  very  large 
number  of  our  compound  words. 

PARA  ;  a  Turkish  coin,  very  thin  and  small,  of 
copper  and  silver,  the  fortieth  part  of  a  Turkish 
piaster,  which  is  constantly  varying  in  value,  some- 
times fourteen  of  them  being  equal  to  a  Spanish 
dollar,  sometimes  fifteen,  &c.  It  is  as  light  in  weight 
as  it  is  of  little  value,  and  the  writer  well  recollects 
its  liability  to  be  blown  away  in  making  payments  in 
the  open  air  in  a  windy  day.  The  Greek  phwuix 
is  the  sixth  part  of  a  Spanish  dollar. 

PAR  A  BASIS;  a  transition,  fault,  extravagnnce  ; 
particularly  a  part  of  the  ancient  comedy,  in  which 
the  poet  bin  we  If  addresses  the  spectators,  through 
the  leader  of  the  chorus. 

PARABLE  (from  the  Greek,  <m;«/3o>.d)  :  snme- 
mes  a  mere  simile,  but  usually  a  series  of 


or  a  tale  made  up  of  similes.  The  parable  differs 
from  the  allegory  by  the  circumstance  of  being  less 
symbolical.  The  original  Idea  Is  not  kept  so  com- 
letely  out  of  sight.  From  the  fable  proper  it  differs 
j  being  taken  from  the  province  or  reality.  Fine 
parables  are  contained  in  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment; this  mode  of  instruction,  in  fact,  is  very 
common  with  the  Eastern  nations  s  e.  g.  the  parable 
which  Nathan  addressed  to  David,  Christ's  parable 
of  the  prodigal  son,  of  the  labourers  In  the  vineyard, 
of  the  faithless  steward.  Herder  and  Krumtnacher 
have  distinguished  themselves  among  the  German 
writers  by  their  parables. 

PARABOLA ;  a  curve,  formed  by  that  section  of 
a  cone  in  which  the  axis  of  the  section  Is  parallel 
with  the  opposite  side  of  the  cone.  The  following  is 
an  easy  method  of  drawing  the  parabola.  Let  AB 
be  a  right  line,  and  C 
a  point  without  it,  and 
DKF  a  square  in  the 
same  plane  with  the 
line  and  point,  so  that 
one  skle,  as  I)K,  be  ap- 
plied to  AB,  and  KP 
coincide  with  the  point 
C  ;  on  F,  fix  one  end  of 
the  thread  FNC,  and 
the  other  at  the  point 
C  ;  and  let  part  of  the 
thread,  as  FN,  be  brought  to  the  side  KF  by  a  pin 
N  ;  then  let  the  square  DKF,  be  removed  from"  B 
to  A,  applying  its  side  OK  close  to  BA  ;  and  in 
the  mean  time  the  thread  will  be  always  applied  to 
the  side  KF  ;  and  by  the  motion  of  the  pin  N  there 
will  be  described  a  curve  called  a  semi- parabola.  Then 
bringing  the  square  to  its  first  position,  moving  from 
B  to  II  B  the  other  semi-parabola  will  be  described. 

The  point,  where  the  side  of  the  cone  is  Intersected 
by  the  plane,  is  called  the  apex.  All  the  parallel 
lines  which  are  drawn  within  the  curve  perpendicu- 
larly through  the  axis  (which  runs  from  the  apet 
through  the  surface  of  the  curve),  are  called  ordl- 
nates;  the  halves  into  Which  the  axis  is  divided, 
semiordmafes  :  the  portion  of  the  axis  from  the  apex 
to  its  point  of  intersection  with  a  given  ordinate, 
the  abscissa  of  that  ordinate ;  the  two  sides  of  the 
curve,  from  the  apex  to  the  base  of  the  coiie,  the  tegs 
of  the  parabola.  The  length  of  the  legs  varies  with 
the  distance  of  the  section  from  the  vertex  of  the 
cone.  The  distance  of  its  apex  from  the  vertex  of  a 
given  cone  determines  its  curvature.  The  square  Of 
the  semiordinate  in  the  parabola  is  equul  to  the 
rectangle  of  the  abscissa  of  the  semiordinate  and  of 
the  parameter,  a  line  which  is  to  the  distance  of  the 
apex  from  the  vertex  of  the  cone  as  the  square  of 
the  diameter  of  the  base  is  to  the  square  of  the  side 
of  the  cone.  The  magnitude  of  the  parameter  is 
always  the  same  for  any  given  distance  of  the  apex 
from  the  vertex,  and  consequently  for  any  given 
parabola  ;  but  the  semiordinates  and  their  abscissas 
are  longer  in  proportion  as  the  latter  are  farther 
from  the  apex.  If  the  side  of  the  cone  and  the 
diameter  of  its  base,  and  consequently  also  their 
squares,  are  equal  to  each  other,  the  parameter  is 
equal  to  the  distance  of  the  apex  from  the  vertex  of 
the  cone ;  or,  in  other  words,  this  distance  itself  is 
the  parameter.  The  point  In  the  axis  where  the 
abscissa  is  equal  to  the  parameter,  is  called  the 
focus  It  bears  this  name,  because  the  theory  of  the 
parabolic  concave  mirror  is  founded  upon  lis  prin- 
cipal property.  The  theory  of  the  parabola  is  not 
less  important  in  the  science  of  gunnery.  Fvery 
projectile,  which  does  not  fall  perpt'iidictil:ii!y, 
moves  in  a  direction  resulting  from  the  force  of  pro- 
uxl  the  gravitation  of  the  projectile,  and 
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the  parabola  enables  us  to  calculate  mathematically 
the  path  of  a  projectile  in  free  space,  from  the  pro- 
portionate magnitude  of  the  two  forces.  Setting 
aside  the  resistance  of  the  air,  it  is  demonstrable  that 
the  path  of  the  projectile  must  be  a  parabola,  whose 
apex  is  its  greatest  height,  i.  e.  greatest  distance  from 
tike  earth's  centre  of  gravity.  If  the  projection  is 
horizontal,  the  apex  is  then  at  the  point  where  the 
free  path  begins,  and  the  body  describes  one  leg  of  a 
paratxila.  If  the  direction  is  between  the  horisontal 
and  perpendicular,  the  body  describes  one  leg  of  a 
parabola  in  its  ascent,  and  the  other  in  its  fall;  and  in 
both  cases,  therefore,  the  path  of  the  body  is  easily 
determined.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  distance 
and  position  of  an  object  are  given,  it  is  easy  to  deter- 
mine, from  the  force  of  projection,  and  the  weight  of 
the  projectile,  the  angle  of  direction  which  should  be 
given  to  the  latter.  The  resistance  of  the  air  will 
affect  the  direction  of  the  projectile :  but  in  small 
heavy  bodies,  the  effect  is  trifling;  and  in  the  larger, 
such  as  bombs,  it  is  easily  determined  on  mathemati- 
cal principles.   See  Projectiles,  and  Mechanics. 

PARABOLIC  MIRRORS.  See  Burning  Mirrors. 

PARABOLOID,  in  geometry,  is  a  body  generated 
by  the  rotation  of  a  parabola  around  its  axis. 

PARACELSUS,  or  PHILIPPUS  AUREOLUS 
THEOPHRASTUS  BOMBASTUS  DE  HOHEN- 
HEIM  ;  a  celebrated  empiric  and  alchemist,  bom  at 
Einsiedeln,  near  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  in  1493. 
His  father,  a  physician,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
natural  son  of  a  Teutonic  knight.  After  some  edu- 
cation at  home,  he  visited  France,  Spain,  Italy,  and 
Germany,  with  a  view  to  improvement  in  medicine, 
and  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with  it,  especially 
chemistry.  In  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  became 
acquainted  with  some  remedies  not  in  common  use 
among  the  faculty  (probably  preparations  of  mer- 
cury), by  means  of  which  he  performed  extraordinary 
cures,  and  obtained  great  reputation.  Returning  to 
Switzerland,  he  taught  medicine  and  surgery  at  Basle, 
delivering  his  lectures  partly  in  the  German  lan- 
guage, for  want  of  a  sufficient  knowledge  of  the 
Latiu.  At  length,  having  aired  John  Llchtenfels,  a 
rich  ecclesiastic,  of  a  dangerous  disease,  and  being 
precluded,  by  a  decision  of  the  magistracy,  from 
obtaining  the  stipulated  reward,  for  which  he  was 
obliged  to  sue  his  patient,  he  was  so  enraged  at  the 
disappointment,  that  he  grossly  abused  the  judges, 
and,  becoming  apprehensive  of  their  resentment, 
took  his  departure  from  the  city.  He  then  led  a 
wandering  life  in  Alsatia,  accompanied  by  his  pupil 
Oporinus,  who,  disgusted  with  his  violence  and  in- 
temperance, at  length  left  him  to  pursue  his  wild 
career  alone.  Paracelsus  professed  an  utter  con- 
tempt for  the  practice  of  his  medical  contemporaries, 
and  boasted  of  an  intercourse  with  spirits,  and  the 
possession  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  and  the  elixir 
of  life ;  but  he  disgraced  his  pretensions  by  dying  in 
the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  after  a  few  days'  ill- 
ness, at  the  hospital  of  St  Sebastian  at  Salzburg,  in 
1541.  Among  the  writings  attributed  to  Paracelsus 
are  some  on  surgery,  chemistry,  and  theology,  many 
of  which  remain  unpublished.  A  collection  of  his 
works,  in  eleven  volumes,  quarto,  was  printed  at 
Basle,  in  1589;  also  one  printed  at  Geneva,  in  1658, 
with  a  preface,  containing  an  account  of  the  author. 

PARACHUTE;  a  silk  instrument,  of  an  umbrella 
shape,  about  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  attached  to  bal- 
loons, by  means  of  which  the  aeronaut  may  descend 
slowly  from  a  great  height.  Blanchard  mude  the 
irst  successful  experiment  with  one  in  London,  in 
1795.  Garnerin  has  also  invented  a  peculiar  kind  of 
parachute. 

PARACLETE (T«f»»Xnr»,  a  counsellor, comforter); 
in  the  English  translation,  the  Comforter;  the  Holy 


Ghost.  Jesus  promised  to  his  disciples  (John  xiv. 
16),  that  his  Father  would  send  them  another  Com- 
forter, the  Spirit  of  truth,  who  should  abide  with 
them  for  ever,  and  (vr.  26)  teach  them  all  things - 

See  Abelard. 

PARADISE  (from  the  Greek  word  <r«*«h~*r,  a 
garden,  a  park,  by  which  the  garden  of  Eden  is  ren- 
dered in  the  Greek  translation  of  the  Old  Testament 
from  the  Hebrew);  the  garden  of  Eden,  in  which  the 
first  parents  of  the  human  race  were  placed  after  their 
creation.  Here  they  lived  in  a  state  of  innocence, 
until  they  forfeited  the  favour  of  God,  and  were  ex- 
pelled from  their  happy  seat,  for  an  act  of  disobedi- 
ence. Commentators  are  divided  as  to  the  situation 
of  Eden. 

PARADISE,  Bird  or  (Paradisea,  Lin.);  bill 
straight,  compressed,  strong,  and  notchless ;  nostrils 
covered  with  feathers  of  a  velvety  or  metallic  lustre; 
plumage  singular  and  splendid.  They  occur  in 
Japan,  China,  Persia,  and  various  parts  of  India-, 
but  are  supposed  to  be  originally  natives  of  New 
Guinea.  They  were. formerly  supposed  to  live  on 
dew,  to  be  without  legs,  and  never  to  alight  The 
legs  were,  in  fact,  lorn  off  in  preparing  the  birds 
for  ornaments.  There  are  several  species.  The 
great  bird  of  Paradise  (P.  major,  Shaw;  a  pod  a, 
Lin.)  Is  of  a  cinnamon  hue;  crown  luteous;  tbmnt 
golden  green  or  yellow ;  side  feathers  very  long  atxl 
floating ;  length,  from  the  end  of  the  bill  to  the  end 
of  the  real  tau,  about  twelve  inches  ;  but  to  the 
of  the  long  hypochondroid  feathers,  nearly  two  : 
This  species  is  found  in  the  Molucca  islands,  and 
those  round  New  Guinea,  particularly  Papua  and 
Aru,  where  they  arrive  with  the  westerly  monsoon, 
and  return  to  New  Guinea  with  the  easterly.  They 
move  in  nights  of  thirty  or  forty,  with  a  leader  above 
the  rest,  and  preserve  their  light  and  voluminous 
plumage  in  order,  by  always  flying  against  the  wind. 
Sometimes,  however,  a  sudden  change  of  wind  dis- 
composes their  feathers,  so  that  they  fall.  Judging 
from  their  bill  and  daws,  it  is  not  improbable  time 
they  subsist  both  on  animal  and  vegetable  food. 

PARAGUAY;  a  republic  of  South  America,  situ- 
ated between  the  Parana  on  the  E.  and  8.,  the  Para- 
guay on  the  W.,  and  Brasil ,  from  which  it  is  separated 
By  the  Xexuy  and  a  mountainous  ridge  on  the  N.; 
lat.  24°  to  27°  3C  S.;  Ion.  54°  4tf  to  58°  3f/  \V . 
It  comprises  a  superficial  area  of  about  50,000  square 
miles,  with  a  population  differently  estimated  at 
150,000,  200,000,  and  300,000. 

Paraguay  was  discovered  by  Sebastian  Cabot 
(then  in  the  service  of  Spain),  in  1526.  In  1776,  it 
formed  a  province  of  the  newly  established  vice- 
royalty  of  Buenos  Ayres,  previously  to  which  it  had 
formed  a  sort  of  iheocrattcal  commonwealth,  under 
the  government  of  the  Jesuits.  It  was  this  circum- 
stance that  led  to  their  banishment  from  Portugal  in 
1759,  and  from  Spain  in  1767.  (SeeVe/Mif*.)  At  the 
time  of  the  abolition  of  the  order,  their  state  embraced 
above  forty  missions  (doctrine),  comprising,  besides 
Paraguay  properly  so  called,  Tucuman,  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  and  the  corregimento  of  Tarja ;  the  seat  of  die 
ruling  provincial  and  his  four  counsellors  was  at  Cor- 
dova. No  European  was  permitted  to  enter  their  ter- 
ritory; forts  were  erected,  an  armed  force  main- 
tained, and  the  commerce  was  entirely  in  their  hands. 
In  1752,  Spain,  having  ceded  seven  of  the  Jesuit 
missions  to  Portugal,  the  society,  after  vainly  throw, 
ing  every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  the  cession,  finally 
instigated  the  natives  to  armed  resistance;  but  their 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  united  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese armies  (1756),  and  the  order  was  expelled 
from  Paraguay.  (See  Southey's  History  of  Brazil.) 
In  1810,  the  junta  of  Buenos  Ayrrst  sent  a  body  of 
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bat  they  were  forced  to  retreat.  The  inhabitants, 
however,  soon  after  deposed  the  governor  themselves, 
and  formed  a  junta,  which  administered  the  govern- 
ment in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  In  1813,  they 
proclaimed  Paraguay  a  republic  under  two  consuls — 
doctor  Prancia  and  Yegros.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
tlte  former  caused  himself  to  be  named  dictator  for 
three  years,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  term,  for 
life.  In  1826,  he  first  declared  Paraguay  indepen- 
dent, and,  in  1827,  its  independence  was  formally 
acknowledged  by  dom  Pedro,  then  emperor  of  BraiiL 
Under  the  domination  of  doctor  Francis.,  Paraguay 
lias  been  reduced  to  order,  and  advanced  considerably 
in  prosperity,  although  he  has  committed  many  most 
outrageous  acts  of  tyranny.  The  celebrated  Bon- 
pland,  who  received  orders  to  leave  the  country  in 
1821),  was  afterwards  detained  until  February,  1831, 
having  been  confined  nine  years.  The  two  travellers 
Rengger  and  Longchamps,  who  were  detaiued  in 
the  country  six  years  (1819 — 1825),  have  published 
an  Essai  sur  le  Gouvernement  dictatorial  du  Doctor 
Franeia  (Paris  1827  ;  English,  London,  1830). 

The  inhabitants  are  Creoles,  who  compose  about 
seven  tenths  of  the  population ;  natives  (Guaranas), 
one  tenth ;  the  blacks  and  mixed  breeds,  with  a  few 
hundred  Spaniards,  the  remainder.  The  standing 
army  of  the  dictator  consists  of  5000  men  ;  the 
militia,  of  20,000.  The  climate  of  Paraguay  is  mild 
and  healthy,  but  moist ;  the  face  of  the  country  is 
level,  and  the  soil  in  general  fertile.  Tropical  fruits, 
corn,  and  the  vine,  thrive  very  well ;  the  sugar-cane, 
rice,  maite  (of  which  the  natives  make  an  intoxicat- 
ing drink),  excellent  tobacco,  indigo,  various  drugs, 
such  as  jalap,  quinquina,  rhubarb,  &c,  and  many 
valuable  forest  trees,  abound.  The  matte,  or  Para- 
guay tea-plant,  is  a  small  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
resemble  senna ;  they  are  dried,  and  used  all  over 
South  America,  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  as  the  tea 
of  China  b  used  with  us.  The  principal  articles  of 
export  are  matte,  tobacco,  sugar,  cotton,  wax,  and 
tallow  and  hides  obtained  from  the  immense  herds 
which  roam  in  the  vast  plains  of  Paraguay.  The 
ostrich,  parrots,  boas,  rattle-snakes,  cougars,  and 
jaguars  are  among  the  wild  animals. 

PARALLAX  ;  the  angle  formed  by  two  different 
lines  of  view  drawn  towards  one  and  the  same  object. 
Suppose  a  point  is  seen  from  the  two  ends  of  a 
straight  line ;  the  two  lines  of  view  towards  that 
point  form,  with  the  other  straight  line,  a  triangle 
whose  angle  at  the  object  is  the  parallax.  The 
parallax  i»  of  particular  importance  in  astronomy  for 
the  calculation  of  the  distance  of  heavenly  bodies. 
These  may  be  observed  from  very  different  points  on 
the  globe,  ar.d  appear  accordingly,  and  according  to 
their  distance  at  different  places  in  ttie  t  tea  vera.  The 
astronomer,  however,  considers  himself  at  the  centre 
of  the  globe,  calculates  the  place  of  the  heavenly 
body  with  reference  to  this  imaginary  place  of 
observation,  and  calls  the  place  thus  found  the  true 
or  mean,  in  contradistinction  to  the  apparent  place, 
observed  from  the  surface  of  the  globe.  If  the 
heavenly  body  were  seen  precisely  in  the  horison, 
and  if  we  suppose,  at  the  same  time,  another  line  of 
view  drawn  from  the  centre  of  the  earth  to  the  same 
body,  these  two  lines  of  view  would  include,  with 
the  radius  of  the  globe,  a  right-angled  triangle,  in 
which  the  angle  at  the  heavenly  body  would  be  its 
horisontal  parullax,  and  the  hypothenuse  the  dis- 
tance of  the  star  from  the  centre  of  the  earth.  From 
this  horisontal  parallax,  therefore,  we  may  calculate 
the  dulance  of  the  heavenly  body  according  to  trigo- 
nometrical laws.  The  horisontal  parallax,  it  is  tnie, 
cannot  be  observed  directly.  Iiut  the  parallax  of 
altitude  can  be  so  observed.  This  expression  desig- 
nates the  angle  at  the  star,  when  elevated  nbove  the 


horison.  From  the  parallax  of  altitude  follows  the 
horisontal  parallax,  and  hence  the  distance.— See 
Bode's  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  3d  edit.  (Berlin, 
1808,  vol.  i.  sect.  542  et  seq.V— It  ought  to  be 
added,  that  this  parallax  is  called  the  daily,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  the  annual,  by  which,  in  general,  is 
understood  the  difference  of  the  place  of  a  heavenly 
body  as  seen  from  the  earth  and  from  the  sun  ;  par- 
ticularly, however,  the  angle  formed  by  two  lines 
from  the  ends  of  the  diameter  of  the  earth's  orbit  to 
a  fixed  star,  which  angle,  on  account  of  the  immense 
distance  of  the  fixed  stars,  is  too  small  to  be  ascer- 
tained.   See  Fixed  Stars. 

PARALLELISM  OF  THE  EARTH'S  AXIS  is 
used  to  denote  that  invariable  position  of  the  terres- 
trial axis  by  which  it  always  points  to  the  same  point 
iu  the  heavens,  abstracting  the  trifling  effect  of  nuta- 
tion, 8tc.    See  Nutation. 

PARALLEL  LINES,  in  mathematics;  two  lines 
which,  continued  ad  infinitum,  never  approach,  or 
remain  always  at  Die  same  distance.  The  theory  of 
rallels  is  of  the  highest  importance  in  mathematics, 
ing  an  essential  element  of  most  demonstrations ; 
yet,  though  every  tiling  asserted  of  them  in  mathe- 
matics is  evident,  the  strict  demonstration  of  the 
theory  has  given  mathematicians  great  trouble,  and 
not  a  few  have  lost  much  time,  and  some  even  their 
reason,  in  the  attempt.  In  this  respect,  the  theory 
of  parallel  lines  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  squaring 
of  the  circle. 

Parallel  is  often  used  metaphorically,  to  denote 
the  continued  comparison  of  two  objects,  particularly 
in  history.  Thus  we  speak  of  drawing  an  historical 
parallel  between  ages,  countries,  or  men.  Plutarch 
wrote  biographical  parallel*.  Parallel  passages 
signifies  passages  which  agree  in  import;  as,  for 
instance,  the  parallel  passages  in  the  bible. 

Parallelism,  in  Hebrew  poetry,  is  the  correspon- 
dence of  two  successive  lines  in  imagery,  sense,  or 
grammatical  construction. 

Parallel  circles,  or  crrc/e#  of  latitude,  are  those 
circles  which  run  parallel  to  the  equator,  and  become 
therefore  smaller  and  smaller  towards  the  pole.  See 

Latitude, 

Parallel  lines,  in  sieges,  are  those  trenches  which 
generally  run  parallel  with  the  outlines  of  the  fortress. 
They  serve  as  places  for  concentrating  the  forces  to 
be  directed  against  the  fortress,  and  are  usually  three 
feet  deep,  from  nine  to  twelve  feet  wide,  and  of  a 
length  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case. 
Generally  three  parallel  lines  are  requisite  before  a 
breach  is  made,  the  most  distant  of  which  is  from 
600  to  900  paces  from  the  covered  way  of  the  for- 
tress ;  and  the  last  receives  Uie  apparatus  destined 
to  effect  Uie  breach,  and  is  made  on  the  glacis  itself. 
The  communication  from  one  to  the  other  is  effected 
by  means  of  ditches.  Vaubnn  first  made  use  of 
them  in  1763,  at  the  siege  of  Maestriclit. 

PARALLELOGRAM  OF  FORCES  is  a  term 
used  to  denote  the  composition  of  forces,  or  the 
finding  a  single  force  that  shall  be  equivalent  to  two 
or  more  given  forces  when  acting  in  given  direc- 
tions. 

PARA LLELOPI PED,  in  geometry;  a  replar 
solid,  comprehended  under  six  sides  or  parallelo- 
grams, the  opposite  ones  of  which  are  similar,  paral- 
lel, nnd  equal  to  each  other. 

PARALLEL  SAILING,  in  navigation,  is  the 
sailing  under  n  parallel  of  latitude.   See  Navigation. 

PARA  LOG  ISM,  in  logic;  a  false  reasoning,  or  a 
fault  committed  in  deinomtration,  when  a  conse- 
quence is  drawn  from  principles  that  are  false,  or, 
Uioiigh  true,  are  not  proved ;  or  when  a  proposition 
is  passed  over  that  should  liav«  been  proved  by  Uie 
way. 
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PARALYSIS.   Sec  Palsy. 

PARAMATTA.    See  OUrrvatory. 

PA  It  A  N'A  RIVER.    See  Plata,  l>a. 

PARANYMPIL    Sec  Marriage. 

PARAPET,  in  fortification ;  an  elevation  of  earth, 
designed  for  covering  the  soldiers  from  the  enemy's 
cannon  or  small  shot. 

PARAPH  ;  a  particular  character  or  flourish  added 
to  tlie  signature  of  a  person,  to  render  Uie  counter- 
feiting of  it  more  difficult.  With  some  nations  they 
have  gone  out  of  use.  With  others  (e.  g.  tin*  Span- 
iards) they  are  as  customary,  and  take  as  much  room 
as  in  the  middle  ages ;  indeed,  they  often  affix  the 
paraph,  without  the  name,  to  official  papers. 

PARAPHERNALIA  are  the  woman's  apparel, 
jewels,  and  other  things  which,  in  the  lifetime  of  her 
husband,  she  wore  as  the  ornaments  of  her  person, 
to  be  allowed  by  the  discretion  of  the  court,  accord- 
ing to  the  quality  of  l»er  and  her  husband.  The 
husband  cannot  devise  such  ornaments  mid  jewels  of 
his  wife,  though,  during  his  life,  he  has  power  to  dis- 
pose of  them.  But  if  she  continues  in  the  use  of 
them  till  his  death,  she  shall  afterwards  retain  them 
against  his  executors  and  administrators,  legatees, 
and  all  other  persons,  except  creditors,  where  there 
is  a  deficiency  of  assets. 

PARAPHRASE;  the  setting  forth  of  the  sense  of 
a  writing  in  a  more  clear  and  ample  manner  than  it 
is  given  in  the  original.  When  the  original  is  in  a 
foreign  language,  the  paraphrase  differs  from  a  mere 
translation,  in  the  circumstance,  that  the  object  of  the 
paraphrase  is  always  to  explain  or  to  develop  more 
fully  the  meaning  of  the  original.  A  paraphrase  of 
the  Lord's  prayer,  for  instance,  is  a  composition  in 
which  the  ideas  of  the  prayer  are  applied  more  par- 
ticularly to  the  duties  of  life,  or  set  forth  more  in 
detail. 

PARASANO;  an  ancient  Persian  measure,  differ- 
ent at  different  times,  and  in  different  plac  es,  being 
sometimes  thirty,  sometimes  forty,  and  sometimes 
fifty  stadia,  or  furlongs. 

PARASELENE;  a  mock  moon,  seen  usually  in  a 
ring  round  the  moon.    See  Optics. 

PARASITES,  or  PARASITICAL  PLANTS,  in 
lx»tany;  such  plants  as  are  produced  out  of  the  trunk 
or  brunches  of  other  plants,  from  whence  they  re- 
ceive their  nourishment,  and  will  not  grow  on  the 
ground  ;  as  the  misletoe,  &c. 

PARASOL  It  appears,  from  ancient  monuments 
and  descriptions,  that  this  well  known  instrument,  or 
something  exceedingly  resembling  it,  was  used  among 
the  ancients,  not  for  the  purpose  so  much  of  preserva- 
tion from  the  rays  of  the  sun  as  in  religious  ceremo- 
nies and  processions.  In  the  festivals  of  Ceres  uud 
Minerva,  the  young  females  who  cehhrated  them 
bore,  among  other  sacred  instrument*,  the  pHnisol : 
it  was,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  ancient  marks  of 
dignity  that  we  find  indicated  either  by  relies  of  art 
or  by  authors.  In  process  of  time,  when  the  Romans 
began  to  lay  aside  the  simple  hnbits  of  their  fore- 
fathers, the  parasol,  by  a  natural  transition,  began  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  to  which  it  is  Mill  applied. 
Tlie  taatroiis,  particularly,  used  to  be  followed  by 
slaves,  whose  office  was  to  protect  the  delicacy  of 
their  charms  by  intercepting  the  solar  heat  by  the 
agreeable  shade  of  the  parasols.  They  were  con- 
structed of  wands,  or  twigs,  disposed  in  such  a  milli- 
ner as  to  admit  of  their  being  put  up  or  down,  in 
much  the  same  way  as  those  used  at  the  present  dny. 
The  substance  employed  was  often  of  rich  stuff,  such 
a»  silk,  &c,  of  showy  colours,  and  elegantly  embroi- 
dered. In  many  countries,  where  the  sun  is  power- 
ful, it  b  well  known  that  parasols  are  used  by  men, 
as  well  as  women. 

PARCJE.   See  Fa*,. 


PARCHMENT,  used  for  writing,  t«  prepared) 

the  skins  of  sheep  and  goats.  These,  after  being 
steeped  in  pits  impregnated  with  lime,  art-  stretched 
Upon  frames,  and  reduced  by  scraping  aqd  paring 
with  sharp  instruments.  Pulveriied  chalk  is  rubbed 
on  with  a  pumice-stone  resembling  a  rauller,  which 
smooths  and  softens  the  skin,  nnd  improves  its  colour. 
After  it  is  reduced  to  something  less  than  half  its 
original  thickness,  it  is  smoothed  and  dried  for  use. 
Vellum  is  a  similar  substance  to  parchment,  made 
from  the  skins  of  very  young  calves.  Next  to  the 
papyrus,  the  skins  of  animals,  in  the  form  of  parch- 
ment and  vellum,  were  extensively  used  for  writing 
by  the  ancients  from  a  remote  period.  W  hen  Eu- 
mcues,  or  Attains,  attempted  to  found  a  library  at 
Pergainus,  200  years  B.C.,  which  should  rival  the 
famous  Alexandrian  library,  one  of  the  Ptolemies, 
then  king  of  Egypt,  jealous  of  his  success,  mode  a 
decree  prohibiting  the  exportation  of  papyrus.  The 
inhabitants  of  Pereamus  set  about  manufacturing 
parchment  as  a  substitute,  and  formed  their  library 
principally  of  manuscripts  on  this  materia),  whence 
it  was  known  among  the  Latins  by  the  name  of  Prr- 
gamena.  The  term  membrana  was  also  applied  by 
Uiem  to  parchment.  The  Hebrews  had  books  writ- 
ten on  the  skins  of  animals  in  David's  time ;  and 
Herodotus  relates  that  the  Ionian*,  from  tlie  earlien 
period,  wrote  upon  goat  and  sheepskin,  from  which 
the  hair  had  merely  been  scraj>ed  off.  These  fact* 
show  that  parchment  was  not  invented  at  Pcrgumus, 
but  it  was  much  improved  there,  and  first  made  in 
large  quantities  as  an  article  of  trade.  Parchment 
was  at  first  yellow  ;  it  was  afterwards  made  white  in 
Rome     At  present  any  colour  can  be  given  to  iu 

PARDO,  Ei.  ;  a  pleasure-palace  of  the  kings  of 
Spain,  three  leagues  N.W.  of  Madrid.  It  was  built 
in  the  reign  of  C barbs  V.,  and  is  adorned  with  fres- 
coes, pictures,  and  statues.  It  contains  apartments 
for  all  the  royal  family,  a  chapel,  and  a  theatre,  and 
has  fine  gardens  attached  to  it.  The  forest  of  the 
Pardo  is  ufiet-n  leagues  in  circuit. 

PARDON.    In  England,  in  all  cases  of  crime*, 
except  where  there  is  an  impeachment,  a  pardon  from 
the  crown  may  be  granted  before  a  trial,  as  well  as 
after;  and  it  stops  further  progress  in  tlie  inquiry 
and  prosecution  at  whatever  lime  it  is  granted.  In 
cases  of  impeachment,  no  pardon  can  now  be 
granted  by  the  king  while  the  prosecution  i*  pend- 
ing ;  but,  alter  conviction  of  the  offender,  it  may  be 
granted,  as  iu  other  cases.    This  is  in  virtue  of  the 
act  of  settlement  of  the  crown,  12  and  CI  W  illiara 
HI.,  ch.  2.    In  America,  the  constitution  provides, 
that  the  president  4i  shall  have  power  to  grant  re- 
prieves and  pardons  for  offences  against  the  Tinted 
States,  except  in  cases  of  impeachment."    The  sen- 
ate has  the  whole  power  of  trying  impeachmenis.  It 
is  presumed,  therefore,  that  an  act  of  congress  only 
can  give  the  benefit  of  a  pardon  in  cases  of  impeach- 
ments, if  such  |K»wer  exists  in  any  department  of  die 
government.   By  the  same  constitution,  "judgment, 
in  cases  of  impeachment,  shall  not  extend  further 
than  to  removal  from  office,  and  disqualification  to 
hold  und  enjoy  any  office  of  honour,  tru-t.  or  profit, 
miller   Uie  'Tailed  States."     The   party  remains, 
ne\  ertheliss,  liable  to  indictment  and  punishment  for 
the  offence,  by  the  common  law  tribunals,  as  mother 
cases.    Similar  provisions  exist  generally  in  the  slate 
constitutions,  or  state  laws,  throu>;houi  the  I'niim. 
In  (ierman  jurisprudence,  the  word  aMitton  is  used 
to  signify  an  act  of  mercy  on  the  part  of  the  so\e- 
reign,  releasing  some  one  from  a  ■h'served  punish- 
ment without  examination,  or  putting  an  end  to  a 
trial  already  cnniinnuvd.  bHJ>re  a  judgment,  delrr- 
mining  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the  accused,  has 
been  pronounced.   This  prerogative  of  the  sort 
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b  limited,  in  several  states,  by  the  constitution,  par- 
ticularly in  cases  of  public  impeachment  against  offi- 
cers of  the  state;  for  instance,  iu  Wurteuibvrg.  In 
Bavaria,  abolition,  after  the  trial  has  commenced,  is, 
iu  all  cases,  unconstitutional.  ]n  several  countries, 
the  prince  has  the  right  of  stopping  a  process  already 
commenced,  tor  an  uncertaiu  time,  and  keeping  it 
undecided,  which  is  called  SistiruHg.  The  king  of 
Prussia  availed  himself  of  this  arbitrary  power  but  a 
few  years  ago,  in  the  case  of  an  action  brought  by  a 
cittarn  against  one  of  his  officers  for  slander. 

PARE,  Asihkoisk,  the  father  of  French  surgery, 
was  bom  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
at  Laval,  and  studied  at  Paris.  In  1536  he  accom- 
panied Rene  de  Mont  Jean  during  his  campaign  in 
l Lily ,  and,  in  1562,  became  surgeon  to  ilenry  II., 
under  whose  successors  (Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and 
iienry  III.,)  he  held  the  same  post.  His  enemies 
were  numerous  among  the  phy-icians,  who  accused 
huii  of  having  poisoned  Francis  11.;  but  Pare,  luiving 
cured  Charles  IX.  of  a  dangerous  wound,  established 
hunseil  so  strongly  in  the  mvour  of  the  court,  that 
Charles  allowed  him,  though  a  Protestant,  to  escape 
the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  by  taking  refuge 
in  his  own  apartments.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1590. 
We  are  indebted  to  him  lor  improvements  in  the 
treatment  of  gun-shot  wounds,  and  in  the  operation 
or  trepanning.  He  also  restored  the  practice  of 
tying  up  divided  arteries,  operated  ou  articular  con- 
cretions, *ic.  His  works  appeared  in  French,  in 
1561  ;  in  Latin,  in  1582. 

PAREGORIC  ELIXIR.  Paregoric  is  a  prepara- 
tion or  opium,  and  has  different  name-,  in  the  phar- 
macupa»ias  of  different  nations.  It  i>  quite  a  popular 
medicine,  and  is  much  used  by  nurses  u*  a  palliative 
in  many  of  the  lighter,  but  more  or  less  painful  ma- 
ladies of  infants.  As,  however,  there  is  some  uncer- 
tainty about  the  effects  of  opium,  in  all  rases,  and  as 
there  is  much  in  the  constitution  of  infants  to  increase 
tins  uncertainty,  in  the  use  of  this  ami  almost  all 
medicines,  it  is  the  safest  course  never  to  give  pare, 
gone,  or  any  other  preparation  of  opium,  in  their 
diseases,  unless  under  the  direction  of  a  physician. 

PARENT  AND  CHILI).  The  duty  of  main- 
taining and  educating  a  child  naturally  falls  upon  the 
parent ;  and  this  precept  of  the  law  of  nature  is  re- 
cognised  awl  enforced  among  all  nations.  The  law-, 
of  die  Athenians  enforced  the  duty  of  the  parent 
towards  tiie  child,  so  far  as  to  prohibit  the  disinheri- 
tance of  the  cluld.  but  for  reasons  to  be  approved  by 
a  magistrate;  and  the  laws  of  some  modern  countries 
restrain  the  n«ht  uf  the  parent  in  disposing  of  his 
property  by  w  ill,  or  during  his  life,  so  as  to  defeat  the 
jtiiirritance  of  his  children.  The  laws  of  England, 
and  those  of  the  I'uited  Status  whose  code  is  founded 
upon  the  common  law  of  England),  only  require  the 
parents  to  maintain  the  child  during  his  minority,  or 
until  he  arrives  at  the  age  of  twenty-one  years,  or 
such  other  age  as  is  fixed  upon  as  that  of  majority, 
unless  afterwards  the  child  is  unable  to  maintain 
himself,  in  which  ease  the  laws  more  generally,  if  not 
universally,  in  civilised  stales,  impose  upon  the  pa- 
rents, or  other  relatives,  the  duty  ot  maintaining  him; 
and  so,  vice  versa,  in  case  of  the  parents  being  un- 
able to  maintain  themselves  the  law  imposes  the 
duty  npou  the  children.  This  law,  enjoining  the 
duty  »it  maintenance  reciprocally  between  parents 
and  children,  and  extending  it,  in  certain  cases,  to 
other  relatives,  is  founded  partly  on  the  motive  of 
exonerating  the  public  from  this  charge.  Such  is 
the  ground  of  the  provision  m  those  countries  and 
states  in  which  the  common  law  of  England  is  the 
foundation  of  the  system  of  jurisprudence.  But  in 
many  countries,  of  which  the  legal  system  is  en- 
grafted cm  the  civil  jaw,  the  regulations  are  extended 


more  minutely  to  the  mutual  rights  and  obligations  of 
members  of  the  same  family.  The  father  has  the 
right  of  custody  and  control  of  his  children,  and  is 
entitled  to  their  sen  ice  and  obedience,  unless  be  is 
insane,  or,  by  some  act  or  circumstance  specified  by 
the  laws,  forfeits,  or  is  deprived  of  these  rights ;  for 
the  child,  though  to  many  purposes  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  father  until  the  age  of  majority,  is  not 
absolutely  so;  on  the  contrary,  the  law  recognises  the 
existence  of  the  child,  and  extends  protection  to  it, 
not  only  from  the  time  of  the  birth,  but  even  before  : 
for  a  child  may  inherit  an  estate  that  descends  during 
the  time  of  the  mother's  gestation.  In  case  of  the 
gross  abuse  of  the  parental  authority,  or  egregious 
disqualification  of  the  parent  for  the  office  of  guar- 
dian, the  law  extends  its  protection  to  the  child  by 
the  appointment  of  another  guardian.  All  systems 
of  laws  do  not  agree  as  to  what  circ  umstances  give 
proper  occasion  for  the  substitution  ot  anotlier  guar- 
dian in  the  place  of  the  parent.  The  insanity  or 
idiocy  of  the  parent,  which  divests  him  of  all  moral 
or  legal  capacity  or  responsibility,  will,  of  course, 
under  all  laws,  exempt  the  child  from  all  duty  of 
obedience.  The  laws  also  usually  make  provision 
for  cases  of  ubuse  and  extreme  cruelty  on  the  pan  of 
the  parent.  In  case  of  the  decease  of  the  father, 
the  law  transfers  his  authority  over  his  children  to 
the  mother,  but  usually  with  some  qualifications  and 
limitations,  making  u  distinction,  in  this  respect, 
between  sons  and  daughters,  giving  the  mother  a 
more  extended  authority  over  the  daughters,  fur  the 
obvious  reason  that  she  is  supposed  to  be  more  ca- 
pable of  governing  them,  and  superintending  their 
education.  The  laws  relating  to  the  mutual  right, 
and  duties  of  parents  and  children,  are  obviously  a 
very  important  part  of  every  code,  and  luive  a  very 
intimate  connexion  with  the  state  of  society,  and  with 
civil  institutions.  The  welfare  of  Uie  community  is, 
for  instance,  directly  and  deeply  affected  by  the  edu- 
cation of  youth,  and  one  object  of  every  code  is  to 
encourage  such  a  course  of  education  as  may  form 
good  citizens.  Solon  provided,  fur  this  purpose,  that 
a  child,  not  educated  by  the  parent,  to  some  art  or 
trade,  should  not  In  -  obliged  to  support  the  parent  iu 
old  age.  In  ancient  times,  when  paternity  was  a 
great  foundation  of  civil  authority,  the  parental  rights 
were  much  more  absolute  than  in  the  modem,  ex- 
tending, in  some  countries,  to  the  right  of  life  and 
death,  and  continuing  during  the  life  of  the  two  par 
ties  'I he  Persians,  Egyptians,  Creeks,  Cauls,  and 
Romans,  allowed  to  fathers  a  very  absolute  dominion 
over  their  children.  Among  the  Romans,  it  was  not 
an  absolute  power  of  life  and  death,  but  a  regulated 
liniiiesLic  jun-du  i  u  gradually  softened  by  the  pro- 
gress of  refinement,  Bynkershoeck  thinks  the  power 
of  life  and  death,  on  the  part  of  the  fattier,  ceased 
during  the  reign  ot  Adrian.  In  the  time  of  Con- 
stautuie,  the  putting  to  death  an  adult  child,  by  the 
parent,  was  made  a  capital  crime.  No  such  power 
is  permitted  among  modern  civilised  nations,  as  we 
have  already  seen ;  but  provisions  are  made,  by  law, 
to  prevent  and  punish  cruelly  on  the  part  of  the  pa- 
rent. But  the  law  every  where  allows  the  parent  to 
inflict  moderate  chastisement  on  the  child — a  liberty 
which  must  be  given,  in  order  to  secure  authority  on 
one  side,  and  obedience  on  the  other.  The  more 
general  time  of  majority  of  the  child  is  the  age  of 
twenty-one  years,  when  he  is  liberated  from  the  au- 
thority of  the  fattier.  This  is  the  age  of  majority  in 
England  and  the  United  States :  and  it  is  so  now, 
also,  in  France,  though  it  fonnerly  commenced  there 
at  the  age  of  twenty-five 

PARERE;  in  some  countries,  Uie  written  decision 
of  impartial  merchants  on  litigated  points,  concern. 
mg  which  parties  wish  to  know  their  opinions. 
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PARGA — PARIS. 


PARC  A  ;  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of  Albania,  op- 
posite the  southern  point  of  Corfu.  At  the  time  of 
the  fall  of  Uie  Roman  empire,  this  city  was  built  on  a 
rock,  washed  on  three  bides  by  the  sea,  and  forming 
in  the  rear  a  steep  cliff,  the  summit  of  which  was 
crowned  by  an  almost  impregnable  citadel.  The  city 
lies  at  the  mouth  of  a  river  (the  Acheron  of  the  an- 
cients). It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and  contains 
two  harbours,  formed  by  a  small  island,  and  protected 
by  a  battery.  The  prospect  from  the  citadel  is  mag- 
n  ificent.  The  ne ig h boii  ring  country  is  fertile,  and  the 
district  belongiug  to  the  city  is  separated  from  the 
limits  of  Albania  hy  a  chain  of  elevated  mountains. 
Parga  is  hardly  mentioned  in  history  till  1401,  when 
it  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Venice,  which  con- 
tinued till  the  <all  of  Venice,  in  1797.  Being  inde- 
pendent of  AH  Pacha,  the  tyrant  of  Albania,  it  was 
the  asylum  of  all  who  sought  to  escape  his  fury,  ond 
became  the  seat  of  frequent  intrigues  against  his 
government-  A  li  Pacha  therefore  desired  to  get  pos- 
session of  it.  In  1798,  he  found  means  to  reduce 
Prevesa  and  the  other  fortresses  on  the  neighbouring 
coast ;  but  Parga  set  his  arms  at  defiance.  The  Par- 
giots  repelled  his  attacks  till  1814,  when  they  applied 
to  the  British  in  Corfu,  and  received  a  garrison  from 
them,  with  the  expectation  of  being  incorporated  with 
the  republic  of  the  Ionian  islands ;  but  the  British 
government  refused  to  receive  the  submission  of  the 
Pargiots.  They  did  not  overlook  the  importance  of 
Parga  to  Corfu ;  but  the  dread  of  constant  hostilities 
with  the  Albanians  led  them  to  enter  on  negotiations 
with  AH  ;  and  he  was  put  in  possession  of  Parga  on 
condition  of  his  paying  a  pecuniary  indemnity  to 
those  inhabitants  who  should  choose  to  change  their 
residence.  The  population  consisted  of  about  6000 
Albanian  Greeks.  The  surrender  to  AH  took  place 
in  1819,  and  almost  all  the  inhabitants  emigrated  to 
the  Ionian  islands,  after  having  burned  even  the  bones 
of  their  ancestors. 

PARHELIA.   See  Optic*. 

PARIAN  CHRONICLE.   See  Arundtlian  Mar- 
bid. 

PARIAS;  Hindoos  of  the  impure  cartes  of  the 
Sutas,  Vaidehas,  and  Chandalas,  so  numerous  a  class 
that  Menu,  in  his  tenth  chapter,  has  not  even  taken 
the  trouble  to  enumerate  them.  The  fourth  caste,  or 
Sudras,  is  widely  separated  from  the  three  privileged 
ones  (see  Catte);  but  still  further  removed  and  more 
degraded  are  the  mixed  and  impure  classes,  the  num- 
ber of  which,  according  to  some,  amounts  to  eighty* 
four.  The  three  castes  above  named  are  the  only 
ones  called  Pariat  in  the  code  of  Menu  (x.  26);  they 
are  prohibited  from  all  approach  to  any  thing  pure, 
as  if  they  were  infected  with  leprosy.  (See  Hindoo*.) 
Heeren  think*  that  the  difference  of  colour  between 
these  Parias  and  the  higher  classes  shows  them  to 
have  been  the  original  inhabitants  of  the  country,  the 
Helot*  of  the  Indians,  and  deprived  of  all  rights  for 
defending  their  independence.    See  Delavigne. 

PARINI,  Gicski'pk,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  poets  of  recent  times,  was  horn  at  Busisio,  a 
village  of  the  Milanese,  in  1729. studied  polite  litera- 
ture and  science  at  Milan,  and  devoted  himself,  in 
compliance  with  the  wishes  of  his  hither,  but  contrary 
to  his  own  inclination,  to  theology.  In  spite  of  nar- 
row circumstances  and  a  feeble  constitution,  he  labour-  I 
rd  assiduously  in  his  studies,  and  early  made  some 
essays  in  poetry.  To  relieve  his  wants,  he  published 
a  collection  of  these  youthful  productions,  under  the 
name  of  Hipano  Enpitino,  \\\  1752.  It  was  success- 
ful, and  he  whs  admitted  a  member  of  the  academy  of 
the  Arcadians  at  Rome.    Having  been  appointed 

E receptor  in  the  Borrumeo  and  Serbelloni  families, 
e  was  now  enabled  to  apply  himself  more  exclusively 
to  his  favourite  studies.    His  familiarity  with  the 


manners  of  the  grent  led  him  to  attempt  a  delineation 

of  them  iu  a  species  of  didactic  and  dramatic  satire, 
entitled  //  Giorno  (the  Day. )  The  Mattino  (Morning) 
appeared  in  I7t3,  and  the  Mezzogfarno  (Noon)  two 
years  later.  '1  his  poem  extended  his  reputation,  an>4 
he  was  made  'professor  of  rhetoric  in  the  gymnasium  of 
the  Brera.  His  lectures  on  the  belles-lettres  have 
been  printed.  The  completion  of  the  Giorno  was  often 
interrupted  by  Uie  troubled  state  of  Italy,  but  was 
finally  effected  under  the  title  of  //  I'etpero  (Evening) 
and  La  Notte  (Night.)  He  died  in  1799.  H  is  works 
have  been  published  in  six  volumes  (1801—1840). 

PARIS  ;  the  capital  of  Prance,  the  second  city  in 
Europe  for  population,  and  the  fourth  for  extent,  it 
situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  on  both 
banks  and  two  islands  of  the  Seine  ;  lat.  48°  50'  14" 
N. ;  Ion.  2"  2C  15"  E.  of  Greenwich,  20*  E.  of 
Ferro.    It  is  1 12  miles  S.  E.  of  Havre,  at  Uie  mouth 
of  Uie  Seine ;  472  N.  W.  of  Marseilles ;  304  N.  E.  of 
Bourdeaux  ;  225  S.  E.  of  London.    The  environs  do 
not  exhibit  Uie  same  variety  as  Uiose  of  London  ;  in- 
stead of  Uie  gardens,  parks,  and  country-seats  which 
surround  Uie  great  capital  of  Uie  world,  on  Uie  banks 
of  Uie  Thames,  Paris  on  several  «des  presents  large 
tracts  of  unenclosed,  cornfields.   The  stream  of  life  in 
Uie  great  streets,  the  crowd  of  wagons,  carriages, 
and  horsemen,  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.   The  finest  approach  to  Paris  is  by  St 
Germain;  abroad,  straight  street,  lined  with  lofty 
buildings,  leads  from  Neuilly  to  the  city,  where  Uie 
view  is  terminated  by  Uie  unfinished  Arc  de  1'Etoile, 
which  stands  on  an  elevation  ;  from  this  to  Uie  charm- 
ing Champs  Elysees,  extends  a  walk  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  in  length,  planted  with  fine  elms,  and  lined  on 
both  sides  with  handsome  houses  and  beautiful  gar- 
dens.   You  next  arrive  at  Uie  Place  Louis  XV.,  pass 
Uie  Tnileries,  with  its  gardens  and  statues,  Uie  Seine, 
wiUi  its  bridges  and  quays,  the  Place  Veodoroe,  with 
its  triumphal  column,  Uie  Palais  Bourbon,  where  Uie 
chamber  of  deputies  assembles,— you  are  in  Paris. 
Its  circuit,  as  marked  by  a  wall  raised  in  178?,  to 
prevent  smuggling,  is  about  fourteen  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  three  miles;  its  greatest  length 
somewhat  above  five.   The  original  soil  on  which 
Paris  is  built  was  a  marly  gypsum,  and  a  great  por- 
tion of  Uie  southern  part  of  the  city  is  built  over  Uie 
immense  quarries  which  form  Uie  catacombs.  The 
eastern  sections,  Uie  suburb  St  Antoine,  Uie  Quartier 
au  Marais  and  the  Cite  are  badly  built,    r  n  un  the 
Cite  Uie  streets  run  north  to  the  temple,  and  south  to 
the  panUieon,  but  without  being  broad  or  elegant ;  in 
recent  times.  Uie  direction  has  been  given  them  tooth 
to  the  suburb  St  Germain,  and  north  to  Uie  Tuilerie*. 
The  total  number,  exclusive  of  euU  de  toe,  is  1 142, 
mostly  narrow.    They  are  not  so  clean  as  they  might 
be,  since  the  water  is  carried  off  by  only  one  gutter, 
in  Uie  centre  of  Uie  street ;  a  few  of  them  are  paved 
in  Uie  modem  style,  and  provided  wiUi  footpaths. 
The  Rue  de  Rivoii,  Hue  de  Casligliotie,  and  Rue  de  . 
la  Paix,  are  handsome  streets.    The  eighteen  boule- 
vards are  broad-  streets,  planted  on  both  sides  with 
trees,  and  forming  beautiful  promenades.  Thus*; 
outside  of  Uie  walls  are  called  the  exterior  bovlevanij . 
The  interior  boulevards  are  divided  into  the  old,  or 
northern,  and  the  new,  or  southern,  and  are  of  kt»h  i 
length,  with  many  streets  running  into  them.  Many 
of  the  trees  were  cut  down  in  July,  1830. 

Among  Uie  finest  of  the  seventy-four  public  places, 
are  the  Place  Vendome,  and  Uie  Place  do  Carrousel, 
which  separates  Uie  Tuileries  from  the  Louvre.  The 
Place  Louis  XVI  .  or  de  la  Concorde,  in  which  w  a 
monument  erected  to  Uie  memory  of  Louis  XV I.,  but 
which  has  recently  been  consecrated  to  the  charter, 
is  also  one  of  Uie  most  beautiful  in  Paris.  The 
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the  Hotel  de  Ville,  Naee  du  Chatelet,  Place 
des  Vosges,  &c. ,  desenrc  mention.  The  Seine,  which 
flows  from  east  to  west,  divides  Paris  into  two  unequal 
part*,  nnd  is  crossed  by  nineteen  bridges.  It  is  not 
more  than  half  as  broad  as  the  Thames,  and,  as  it  is 
not  enlivened  by  shipping,  it  presents  little  attraction, 
except  in  the  quarter  of  the  Tuileries.  Here,  on  oae 
side  are  the  Louvre  and  the.  Tuileries,  with  its  par- 
dens,  nnd  on  the  other,  from  the  Palais  Bourbon  to 
the  Pont  Neuf,  a  succession  of  fine  buildings.  The 
older  bridges  were  all  constructed  at  points  where 
the  river  is  divided  by  islands.  The  Pont  Neuf  has 
twelve  arches,  and  is  1020  feet  long;  the  Pont 
Royal,  with  five  arches,  was  built  by  Louis  XL V. ;  the 
Pont  de  Louis  XVI.,  or  de  la  Concorde,  completed  in 
lTOD,  has  five  arches  ;  lower  down  the  river,  and  op- 
posite the  Champ  de  Mars,  is  the  Pont  d'Jona  ;  and 
higher  up,  opposite  the  Jardin  des  Plontes,  is  the  Pont 
d  Austerliti,  a  fine  iron  bridge.  The  Pont  des  Arts, 
opposite  the  Louvre,  is  also  of  iron,  but  is  intended 
merejy  for  foot  passengers.  The  last  three  were 
built  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon.  The  Pont  de 
l'Archeveclie,  of  three  arches,  was  built  in  1828 ; 
the  Pont  des  Invalides,  an  iron  bridge,  in  1829;  and 
the  Pont  d'Arcole,also  of  iron,  in  1828.  The  quays 
are  forty-nine  in  number ;  they  arc  stone  embank- 
ments, on  both  sides  of  the  river,  and  around  the 
islands  ;  the  whole  extent  is  about  6fteen  miles.  The 
sewers  fall  into  the  river  through  nrches  under  the 
quays.  Many  passages,  or  covprrd  streets,  with 
shops  fitted  up  in  an  elegant  style,  linve  been  con- 
structed within  a  few  years.  Paris  is  supplied  with 
water,  partly  b'j  siquedncls.  and  partly  from  the 
Seine;  there  are  cir hty-^iv  fountains  in  the  public 
places  and  Uoulevrmk  <.nmr>  <>t  which  are  distinguish- 
ed for  their  architecture.  The  houses  are  generally 
very  high  (seven  or  eight  stories),  and  mostly  of 
stone.  For  the  magnificence  of  its  palaces,  the  French 
capital  surpasses  every  other  city  in  Kurope.  The 
Louvre,  the  Tuileries,  the  Luxembourg,  the  Palais 
Royal,  are  described  in  separate  articles.  The  Palais 
Bourbon,  on  the  left  side  of  the  Seine,  now  the  place 
of  session  of  the  chamber  of  deputies  ;  the  Garde 
Meuble,  on  the  Place  Louis  XV.,  designed  for  the 
safe-keeping  of  the  crown  jewels,  and  costly  articles 
of  all  sorts;  the  Hotel  ties  Invalides;  the  military 
school ;  the  Palace  of  the  Legion  of  Honour ;  the 
mint;  the  Hotel  de  Ville;  the  Palais  de  Justice; 
the  com  market  (Halle  an  Ble) ;  and  the  new  Bourse 
(exchange),  are  among  the  other  most  remarkable 
public  buildings.  Of  the  churches,  Notre  Dame.  Ste. 
Genevieve,  now  the  pantheon,St  Sulpice,  St  Eustache, 
and  St  Roch  are  the  principal.  The  hospitals  and 
hospices  are  under  good  arrangements.  See  Hospi- 
tals; Blind,  Inst  Hut  ions  for  the;  Dumb  and  Deaf' 
Sicard,  Haiit/,  Lac/iaise ;  and  for  the  theatres,  see 
the  latter  part  of  this  article. 

The  finest  public  monument  in  Pnris  is  the  column 
in  the  Place  Vendome,  erected  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Denon.  in  commemoration  of  the  victo- 
ries of  the  campaign  of  1805.  It  is  an  imitation  of 
Trajan's  pillar,  in  Rome,  131  feet  high,  and  12  feet 
in  diameter.  It  is  of  brass,  and  the  material  was 
furnished  by  the  425  cannon  taken  from  the  Austri- 
an* and  Prussians  in  that  <mmpai2;n.  It  is  covered 
with  378  plates  of  bn«s  by  Lcperc,  skilfully  united, 
and  containing  bass-reliefs,  winding  round  the  pillar, 
and  representing  scenes  of,the  campaign.  The  sta- 
tue of  Napoleon  was  removed  in  1814.  The  trium- 
phal arch  in  the  Place  du  Carrousel  is  forty-five  feet 
high,  and  was  erected  after  the  war  of  1806.  In 
1815,  the  horses  of  St  Mark's,  which  had  been  placed 
on  its  summit,  were  claimed  by  tlie  Austrian*,  and 
carried  back  to  Venice.  The  Arc  de  FFtoile.  at  the 
Neuilly  barrier,  begun  in  1800,  is  -till  unfinished, 
v. 


The  gate  of  St  Denis,  a  trinraphal  arch  erected  by 
Louis  XIV.,  is  admired  for  its  fine  proportions  and  its 
execution.  In  1818,  a  new  equestrian  statue  of 
Henry  IV.  in  bronie,  was  erected  on  the  Pont  Neuf. 
In  the  Place  des  Victoires,  there  is  an  equestrian 
statue  of  Louis  XIV.  In  the  new  quarter,  called 
Villa  Trocadero,  on  the  heights  of  Chaillot,  is  an 
obelisk  120  feet  high,  in  commemoration  of  the  cam- 
paign of  1823,  in  Spain. 

Paris  has  numerous  public  libraries,  and  the  access 
to  all  is  free.  The  royal  library,  in  the  Rue  Riche- 
lieu, one  of  the  first  in  Europe,  is  rich  iu  literary 
treasures  and  rare  manuscripts :  it  also  contains  a 
large  collection  of  coins  and  medals.  The  library  of 
the  national  institute  is  small  but  select.  The  Bibli- 
otheque  Mazarine,  those  of  the  arsenal  of  the  mining 
school,  and  of  the  court  of  cassation,  deserve  to  be 
mentioned.  The  chamber  of  deputies  and  that  of 
peers,  also,  have  good  libraries.  (See  Libraries.) 
(Concerning  the  museum  of  arts  in  the  Louvre,  see 
Louvre,  and  Museum.)  The  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory, the  richest  of  the  kind  in  Ehrope,  is  iu  the 
buildings  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes.  The  extent  of 
this  collection,  the  rarity  and  ricliness  of  many  of  the 
specimehs.and  the  excellent  arrangement  of  the  whole, 
deserve  all  praise.  The  garden  itself,  and  the  mena- 
gerie attached  to  it,  are  not  less  worthy  of  attention. 
The  museum  of  French  monuments  was  intended  for 
the  preservation  of  the  memorials  of  French  history, 
taken  from  the  different  monasteries,  churches,  and 
public  buildings,  at  the  time  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion (see  Lenoir);  but  after  the  restoration,  this  col- 
lection was  broken  up.  The  conservatory  of  arts  and 
manufactures  is  a  large  collection  of  models,  of  high 
interest  to  every  artist.  Paris  is  also  the  literary 
capital  of  France.  At  the  head  of  the  public  literary 
institutions  is  the  national  institute.  (Sec  Institute.) 
At  the  Bureau  des  Longitudes  are  the  most  distin- 
guished astronomers  nnd  geometricians.  Numerous 
learned  societies  arc  devoted  to  the  cultivation  oi 
particular  departments — medicine,  surgery,  agricul- 
ture, the  fine  arts,  manufactures,  &c.  The  univer- 
sity of  Paris,  abolished  during  the  revolution,  but 
restored  by  Napoleon,  is  divided  into  five  faculties — 
theology,  jurisprudence,  medicine,  philology,  and 
natural  science.  The  lectures  arc  gratuitous;  the 
number  of  students  is  about  4000.  There  are  also 
in.  Pnris  four  lyceums,  called  colleges — those  of  Louis 
XIV.  and  Henry  IV.,  the  College  Bourbon,  and  that 
of  Charlemagne.  The  College  Royal  de  France  has 
professors  of  mathematics,  astronomy,  chemistry,  his- 
tory, law,  Oriental  languages,  &c.  The  school  for 
medicine  and  surgery  is  a  well  endowed  institution. 
In  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the  museum  of  natural 
history,  thirteen  different  courses  of  lectures  on  zool- 
ogy, mineralogy,  geology, botany, &c,  are  delivered. 
In  addition  to  these  institutions,  there  is  also  a  school 
for  the  fine  arts.  The  normal  school  is  designed  for 
the  education  of  instmcters  in  the  secondary  schools 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  the  military  school  for  the 
education  of  500  youths,  whose  fathers  have  fallen 
in  the  service  of  their  country  ;  the  polytechnic 
school,  a  favourite  project  of  Napoleon,  for  the  edu- 
cation of  engineers,  architect?,  &c.  The  veterinary 
school  at  Alfort  also  devrves  to  be  mentioned. 
There  are  also  numerous  private  societies,  such  a*  tli« 
four  Protestant  religious  am!  philanthropic  societies  ; 
the  Bible  society,  with  120  branches;  the  missionary 
society ;  that  of  Christian  morality,  &c.  The  socieie 
des  bonnes  lettres  has  been  known  for  its  absolute 
monarchical  principles  ;  that  of  the  Athcnfe  de  Pa- 
ris for  its  constitutional  principles.  Some  of  the  most 
noted  prisons  are  the  Conciergerie  ;  La  Force  ;  St 
Pelagic,  in  which  are  confined  persons  guilty  of  po- 
litical offences ;  the  Madelonnettes,  for  females ;  the 
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Bice-!  re,  where  criminals  condemned  to  death  and 

perpetual  imprisonment,  are  confined  temporarily. 

Various  estimate!  of  the  population  of  Paris  have 
been  made  at  different  periods.  In  1590.  although 
the  population  had  been  reduced  hy  religious  wars, 
it  was  about  200,000.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV..  it  was  about  510,000;  in  1762,  it 
was  5T 6,000;  in  1791.it  was  610,620]  in  1S05,  it 
was  547.750;  in  1817.  713,966;  in  1827.  890.431  ; 
in  1831.  774.338  ;  in  1836.  about  1,000,000.  so  that 
it  has  be  en  almost  doubled  iu  tin-  course  of  thirty-one 
years. 

Paris  is  divided  into  twelve  arrondissements,  over 
each  of  which  presides  a  mayor  (ma/re);  each  arron- 
dissement  is  divided  into  four  auartiers ;  in  each 
quart*  r  is  a  commissary  of  the  police,  and  in  each 
arrontiisiement  a  justice  of  the  peace.  The  munici- 
pal conned  of  Pans  is  the  council  general  of  tlie  de- 
partment of  the  Seine,  at  the  head  of  which  is  the 
prefect  of  the  department,  who,  previous  to  the  late 
revolution,  was  appointed  by  the  crown.  A  prefect 
of  the  police,  whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  the 
whole  department,  has  the  charge  of  the  public 
safety  and  of  the  health  department  ;  he  has  under 
him  a  municipal  guard,  and  a  corps  of  sapeurs-pom- 
pears  (liremeii.)  The  national  guard  maintains  the 
public  peace  of  the  city,  preserves  order,  and  defends 
the  national  lilierties  ;  their  number  is  about  80/00. 

The  consumption  of  some  articles  of  food  lor  1829 
was  as  follows : — 72,590  oxen  j  14,500  cows  ;  66,580 
calves  ;  380,730  sheep  ;  85,180  hogs  ;  and  others  in 
proportion.  The  expenditure  for  the  city,  in  1829, 
amounted  to  51.748,117  francs;  the  revenue  was 
51,748 .547.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, the  manufactures  of  Paris  Itave  rapidly  in- 
creased, and  it  is  now  the  principal  manufacturing 
city  in  the  kingdom.  The  value  of  exports  for  1829 
was  42,493.341  francs, 
manufactured  are — 
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&c,  &c.  All  sorts  of  article*  of  luxury  nnd  fashion 
are  made  with  the  greatest  elegance  and  taste.  It  is 
estimated  that  40,0<i0  letters  leave  Paris  daily,  and 
30,'<)0  arrive  during  the  same  period.  Numerous 
diligences  9(  0)  run  to  ail  quarters  of  the  kingdom, 
and  a  ready  communication  between  all  parts  of  the 
city  is  kept  up  by  the  liacres,  omnibuses,  favourites, 

cabriolets,  &»*.,  &c. 

Those  who  suppose  Paris  to  be  merely  a  theatre  of 
frivolity  and  amusement  will  find  then.  4  ,  \ .  -  much 
mistaken.  That,  in  n  population  of  about  1,000,000, 
of  which  above  50,000  are  strangers  who  resort  to 
Paris  merely  for  pleasure,  there  should  be  a  great 
number  of  licentious  individuals,  is  to  be  expected  ; 
but  who  would  judge  of  the  character  of  the  Pari- 
sians from  the  public  promenades  of  the  Palais 
Royal  f  The  truth  is,  that,  in  these  daunts  of  vice, 
the  greatest  number  of  visitors  are  the  strangers.  In 
the  higher  classes,  there  is  little  difference  in  the 
character  of  society  throughout  Kurope.  In  Paris, 
however,  it  is  distinguished  for  delicacy,  polish,  re- 
finement, and  ease.  The  middling  class  in  Paris,  as 
in  all  France,  is  strongly  characterized  by  the  strict- 
ness and  elevated  tone  of  its  manners.  The  lower 
class  is  industrious,  but  improvident,  and  shows  none 
of  that  ferocity  which  the  excesses  of  the  revolutions 
of  17>9  lead  some  people  to  expect  ;  and  the  events 
of  the  revolution  of  July,  1830.  exhibit  the  Paris  po- 
pulace in  a  very  favourable  light.    Gayety,  wit,  in- 


telligence, with  decency  and  politeness  of  manners, 
are  common  to  ail  classes  of  the  French,  particularly 
of  the  Parisians.  The  women  in  France  have  a  great 
influence  on  the  character  of  society,  and  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  grace  and  fascination  of  manner. 

Arooni;  the  best  French  works  on  Parts  are  I>u- 
la ure's  Ilittoire  civile  .physique  ct  morale  de  Pans  (3d 
edit..  8  vols.,  with  plates,  Paris,  1825'  ;  the  Descrip- 
tion de  Paris,  by  the  same;  Merciers  Tableau  de 
Paris,  well  done,  and  witty,  but  antiquated  ;  Jouj's 
Ma  urs  de  Paris,  under  the  titles  of  L'Hermite  de  la 
Lhaussee  d' Ant  in,  Le  franc  Parleur,  &c. ;  haiaion's 
Description  de  Paris;  Lachaise  s  Topographic 
cate  de  Paris  (Paris,  1 B88) ;  count  Chabiol's  . 
statistiaues  sw  la  fill*  de  Paris,  &c.  ;  the 
Itineraires,  &c. 

Pans.  History  of.  A  Gailo-Celtic  tribe,  the 
Parisii,  built  the  ancient  Lutetia,  ou  a  swampy  island 
in  the  Seine,  before  the  birth  of  Christ.  The  name 
Lutetia,  or  city  of  mire,  is  said  to  have  been  giveu  to 
the  place  on  account  of  its  muddy  character.  The 
inhabitants  hunted  it  when  the  Romans  invaded  Caul. 
The  latter  rebuilt  Lutetia,  fortified  the  place,  erected 
an  aqueduct  leading  to  it,  and  founded  warm  baths 
(therm*-).  But  Lutitia  remained  insignificant  until 
the  emperor  Julian  (360  A.  D.)  went  iuto  winter 
quarters  there,  and  built  a  palace  for  himself,  la 
486,  the  Franks  conquered  it,  and  mode  it,  in  506, 
lite  capital  of  their  kingdom.  Clovis  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  and  lived  in  the  palace  of  the  therm*. 
of  which  ruins  are  found  to  this  day  in  the  street  La- 
harpe.  Clotilda,  his  wife,  completed  the  church  Ste. 
Genevieve,  which  lie  had  begun.  About  550,  Clulde- 
bert  commenced  the  building  of  Notre  Dame ;  100 
years  after,  St  Landry  founded  the  hospital  Hotel 
Dieu.  Towards  the  end  of  the  eighth  century, 
Cliarlemague  instituted  the  schools  from  which  at  a 
later  period  sprung  die  university.  In  845,  the  Nor* 
mans  besieged  the  city,  and  bumed  it  about  857.  Af- 
ter Hugh  Capet,  couut  of  Paris,  the  first  king  of  the 
third  race,  ascended  the  throne,  in  987,  Paris  remain- 
ed the  residence  of  the  kings,  unlU  Louis  XIV. .  whom 
the  Fronde  (q.  v.)  had  driven  from  the  capital  in 
1649,  made  Versailles  tlie  royal  residence.  Hugh 
Capet  resided  in  the  present  Palace  of  Justice.  The 
place  increased,  and  was  divided  into  fuur  quarters. 
Cutler  Louis  the  Fat,  not  more  than  about  twelve 
francs  of  taxes  were  collected  monthly  at  the  northern 
gate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  street  St 
Martin.  In  1163,  bishop  Maurice  de  Sully  erected 
the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  as  it  is  still  to  be  seen. 
In  the  same  century,  the  Templars  built  their  palace 
on  the  square,  where  at  present  is  die  market  du 
Temple.  In  1 190  Philip  Augustus,  who  had  caused 
Paris  to  lie  paved,  ordered  a  third  enlargement,  and 
divided  the  city  into  eight  quarters.  I'ntii  that  period 
it  had  but  three  gates  ;  uow,  it  received  fifteen  In 
tlie  thirteenth  century,  St  Louis  founded  the  hospital 
of  the  Quint*  Vingts  for  tlie  blind,  and  a  number  of 
convents.  After  the  abolition  of  the  order  of  tlie 
Templars,  in  1312,  Philip  the  Fair,  in  1314.  rawed 
the  g  ratal  master  Molay  and  several  knights  to  be 
burned  in  the  Place  Dauphine  (so  called  at  least  be- 
fore the  revolution  of  1830 ;  whether  the 
been  since  changed,  as  inconsistent  with  the 
der  of  things,  we  know  not) .  Under  Philip  of  V  a  lots, 
Paris  contained  150.000  inhabitants.  The  alack  death, 
so  called,  which  ravaged  Europe  about  tlie  middle  of 
tlie  fourteenth  century,  destroyed  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants. About  this  time,  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  on  the 
Place  de  Greve,  was  begun.  In  1367.  the  fourth  en- 
largement  of  Paris  took  place,  under  Charles  V. 

j  Paris  was  now  divided  into  sixteen  quarters.  Twenty 
years  later,  tlie  Basttie  was  begun.    t'nUl  that  time 

J  Paris  had  two  bridges ;  one  towards  the  north,  Le 
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Pont  au  Change ;  the  other  towards  the  south,  Le 
Petit  Pont  In  1378,  the  third,  Le  Pont  St  Michael 
opposite  the  present  street  Laharpe,  was  built.  The 
fount)  bridge,  Pont  Notre  Dame,  was  built  soon  after. 
In  1418,  Paris  was  visited  by  famine  and  pestilence. 
100,000  people  perished  in  three  months.  In  1420, 
the  capital  of  France  was  taken  by  the  English. 
Charles  VII.  drove  them  out  in  1436.  In  1465, some 
attempts,  though  very  imperfect,  were  made  to  light 
the  streets  at  night.  Under  Louis  XI.  Pari* contain- 
ed 300,000  inhabitants.  In  1563.  the  Jesuits  estab- 
lished themselves  there.  Under  Francis  I.,  the  fifth 
increase  of  Paris  took  place.  Henry  IV.  besieged 
Parij;  the  city  surrendered  in  1504,  and  Henry  made 
•  triumphal  entry.  Henry  IV.  completed,  in  1604, 
the  Punt  Neuf,  begun  by  Henry  III.,  in  1578.  lu 

1614,  the  equestrian  statue  of  Henry  IV.  (the  first 
monument  of  this  kind  in  France)  was  erected.  In 

1615,  the  palace  Luxembourg  (q.  v.)  whs  begun  ;  in 
1629,  the  Palais  Royal  (q.  v.),  in  its  old  form  ;  and 
in  1635,  the  Jardin  dee  Plantes.  Louis  XIV.  enlarged 
Die  city,  and  did  much  for  the  embellishment  of  it. 
In  1664,  the  Tuileries,  begun  by  Catharine  of  Medici, 
were  completed  ;  in  1(;65,  Perrault  built  the  colon- 
nade of  Uie  Louvre  ;  and  almost  at  the  same  time, 
the  Hotel  des  lnvalides  (q.  v.),  the  observatory,  the 
gate  St  Denis.    Under  Louis  XV.  the  Ecole  Militaire 
was  erected,  and  the  church  Ste.  Genevieve  complet- 
ed. In  1763,  the  city  erected  the  statue  of  LoulsXV. 
on  the  place  of  his  name,  and  a  number  of  magnifi- 
cent buildings.    The  revolution  interrupted  the  em- 
bellishment of  Paris,  which  Napoleon,  sealous  as  he 
was  to  make  the  French  nation  the  ruling  power  of 
Europe,  and  Paris  the  capital  of  the  world,  pursued 
with  ardour,  and  accomplished  a  great  deal  — A  his- 
tory of  Paris  is  to  a  considerable  degree  a  history  of 
France,  so  much  has  this  city,  during  the  last  cen- 
turies, concentrated  in  itself  all  Uie  vital  action  of 
France.    This  has  had  several  good  and  many  evil 
consequences  (see  City) ;  and  true  liberty,  tlte  life- 
blood  which  should  animate  all  parts  of  the  body 
pofytic,  cannot  be  domesticated  in  France  until  the 
departments  and  provincial  towns  have  resumed  then* 
proper  importance.  Tlte  preponderance  of  Paris  over 
all  France,  not  only  in  a  political  sense,  but  in  litera- 
ture, arts,  customs,  &c,  is  immense,  and  was  most 
strikingly  manifested  during  the  revolution  of  the  last 
century.    (See  France.)    March  31, 1614,  the  taking 
erf  Paris  concluded  the  campaign  of  the  allies  against 
Napoleon.   The  congress  of  Chatillon  liad  been  bro- 
ken up.    (See  the  article  CMatHton,  which  contains, 
also,  the  chief  events  of  the  campaign  from  tliat  time 
to  the  battle  before  Paris,  March  £0,  1814.)  30,000 
men  under  Marmont,  Mortier,  and  Com  pans,  with 
150  cannons,  occupied  the  fortified  heights  before 
Paris,  in  a  semicircle,  from  Charenton  and  Nogent 
on  the  Marae  to  Neuilly  on  the  Seine.   By  degrees 
120,000  men  were  brought  against  them,  with 
the  break  of  day  on  the  30th,  the  battle  began. 
After  an  obstinate  struggle,  the  allies  succeeded  in 
taking  the  height*  of  Belleville ;  the  village  Lavil- 
lette  was  taken  by  assault,  whilst  other  troops  ad- 
vanced through  Neuilly  on  the  Marne  and  Nogent 
but  Marae  towards  Vincennes,  where  the  bridge  of 
Charenton  was  taken  by  Bssault,  and  where  150 
ilrvet  of  the  veterinary  school  of  Alfort  died  a  heroic- 
death.    Blacker,  at  the  same  time,  drew  near,  pars- 
ing through  St  Denis,  and  Montmartre  was  taken 
by  assault  at  three  o'clock  in  Uie  afternoon.  Mar- 
mont. in  Die  mean  time,  had  proposed  an  armistice 
to  general  Srhwarteenberff.  which  was  concluded  at 
three  o'clock.    At  six  o'clock,  counts  Nesselrode, 
Urloff,  and  Paar,  went  to  Paris,  where  the  conditions 
of  surrender  were  concluded  on  Uie  31st,  at  two 
o'clock  ui  Uie  morning.    The  corps  of  Marmont  and 


Mortier  were  to  leave  Paris  at  seven  o'clock,  and 
hosUlities  were  not  to  begin  before  nine  o'clock.  The 
city  was  recommended  to  Uie  mercy  of  the  allies. 
The  victory  of  Paris  cost  the  latter  9000  men ;  the 
French  lost  4000,  besides  Uie  prisoners,  and  109  can- 
nons. The  troops  of  Uie  allies  were  kept  under  strict 
discipline.  The  French  made  loud  complaints  of 
outrages,  both  in  prose  and  verse ;  but,  though  it  is 
impossible  that  so  large  an  army  should  take  posses- 
sion of  a  hostile  city  without  some  cases  of  violence, 
Uie  behaviour  of  Uie  armies, must  he  allowed  to  have 
been  very  stricUy  regulated,  particularly  if  compared 
with  that  of  Uie  French  armies  In  Vienna,  Berlin, 
and  other  great  cities,  where  cruelty  wn«  added  to 
injury.  The  French  even  went  so  far  as  to  complain 
bitterly  of  Uie  allies  for  taking  the  works  of  art 
which  Napoleon  had  carried  from  their  countries — 
See,  for  the  military  movements,  Koch's  Mem.  pour 
$ervir  a  I  Hiit.  de  la  Camp,  de  1814  (Paris,  1819,  2 
vols.) — When,  after  a  series  of  Uie  grossest  blunders 
on  Uie  port  of  Uie  Bourbons,  Napoleon  returned  to 
Paris  in  1815,  and  lost  Uie  battle  of  Waterloo,  Da- 
voust  received  the  command  of  about  60,000  men  for 
Uie  defence  of  Paris.  It  was  difficult  to  attack  Uie 
city,  as  formerly,  from  Uie  north  and  east,  because 
the  heights  and  villages  were  fortified,  and  well  sup- 
plied with  artillery.  The  British  therefore  remained 
before  these  lines,  and  Uie  Prussians  passed  over  the 
Seine  to  attack  Paris  from  Versailles.  The  city  is 
weakest  on  this  side,  and  might  also  be  forced  to 
surrender  by  cutUng  off  all  Uie  supplies  of  provisions 
which  come  from  Normandy.  On  June  30,  there- 
fore, Uie  first  and  third  Prussian  corps  marched  to 
St  Germain ;  the  fourth  remained  in  its  former  posi- 
tion until  the  arrival  of  the  British ;  and,  on  July  2, 
the  third  corps  marched  through  Versailles  to  Plessis 
Piquet,  Uie  first  through  Vaucresson  to  Sevres  and 
Meudun  ;  the  fourth,  which  was  to  act  as  a  reserve, 
was  placed  at  Versailles.  Tlie  enemy  had  been 
driven  bark  at  Sevres  and  Plessis  Piquet,  as  far  as 
Vatigirard  and  Mont  rouge,  and  had  occupied  Issy. 
A  council  of  war,  held  at  Paris,  almost  unanimously 
determined  that  Paris  was  untenable  ;  bnt  in  order  to 
make  a  last  attempt,  Vandamme  advanced,  on  the 
morning  of  Uie  third,  with  10,000  men.  and  attacked 
Issy.  lie  was  repulsed  after  several  hours'  fighting, 
and  Uie  surrender  of  Paris  was  resolved  on.  The 
capitulation  was  concluded  at  St  Cloud  Uie  same 
day.  The  French  army  was  to  leave  Paris  within 
three  days,  and  cross  Uie  Loire  wiUiin  eight  days: 
Montmartre  was  to  be  surrendered,  July  5,  and  all 
the  barriers  on  Uie  6th.  July  7,  Uie  Prussian  army 
entered  the  barrier  of  Uie  military  school,  and  part  of 
the  British  army  that  of  St  Denis.  Louis  XV1I1. 
arrived  the  next  day. 

To  what  lias  been  said  in  the  article  France  re- 
specting the  revolution  of  1830,  we  only  add,  as 
concerning  Paris  more  especially,  that,  during  that 
short  and  memorable  revolution,  Uie  greatest  part  of 
the  street  lamps  were  broken;  4055  lmrricades 
thrown  upwiUi  great  rapidity,  consisting  of  the  pave- 
ment torn  up  for  Uie  purpose,  of  coaches  and  other 
vehicles,  trees,  lie.;  3,126,000  paving-stones  were 
dislodged,  and  Uie  paving  Uie  streets  again  cost 
£50,000  francs.  The  pavement  of  Paris  consists  of 
large  stones. 

Treatict  concluded  at  Paris.  1.  Peace  between 
France  and  Spain  on  one  side,  and  Great  Britain  and 
Portugal  on  the  other,  concluded  February  10,  1763. 
which  ended  the  seven  years'  war.  France  ceded 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia),  and  Canada  and  Cape  Breton 
to  Britain  ;  but  she  retained  Uie  right  of  fishing  on 
Uie  banks  of  Newfoundland.  Great  Britain  restored 
Guadeloupe,  Martiiiico, and  St  Lucia,  to  France,  but 
retained  Grenada,  Dominica,  and  Tobago,  abo  the 
2  d  2 
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colony  on  the  Senegal  and  Minorca.  To  Spain  she 
restored  Havana,  but  received  aJl  Florida  from  Spain, 
while  France  ceded  Louisiana  to  Spain. — 2.  Peace 
concluded,  September  3,  1783,  by  Omit  Britain  with 
France,  Spain,  ami  the  United  States,  after  several 
preliminary  treaties,  and  on  May  20,  1784,  with  the- 
United  Netherlands.  Great  Britain  acknowledged 
the  independence  of  the  thirteen  United  States ; 
France  received  back  with  St  Lucia  the  other  colo- 
nies, and  retained  Tobago  and  Senegal ;  Spain  re- 
tained Minorca,  and  received  back  Florida;  the 
Dutch  were  obliged  to  leave  Ncgapatam  in  the  hands 
of  the  British.— 3.  The  peace  of  May  30th,  1814, 
consisting  of  four  separate  treaties  of  France  with 
Austria,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Great  Britain.  (See 
France  since  1814.)  The  German  slates  were  to  be 
united  in  a  federative  system ;  Switzerland's  inde- 
pendence was  guaranteed  ;  the  house  of  Orange  was 
to  reign  in  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  to  lie  added 
to  its  dominions,  &c. — 4.  Fence  or  treaty  of  Novem- 
ber 20,  1815.  (See  France  since  1814  )  On  the 
same  day,  Austriu,  Russia,  Great  Britain,  and 
Prussia,  renewed  the  treaty  of  Chaumont  (q.  v.),  and 
united  for  the  maintenance  of  the  second  peace  of 
Paris— that  of  No\  ember  20,  1815.  The  two  last 
treaties  are  often  spoken  of  as  the  "  first  and  second 
pence  of  Paris." 

Paris  Theatres.  (For  the  history  of  the  French 
drama,  see  the  article  France,  division,  Dramatic  Art 
ami  Poetry.)  In  genteel  comedy,  comic  opera,  and 
the  ligiiter  comedy,  the  French  stage  is  inimitable  ; 
and  a  visitor  in  Paris  cannot  fail  to  observe  the  deli- 
cate taste  of  the  Parisians  in  every  thing  relating  to 
the  stage.  The  Parisian,  in  his  principal  theatre, 
witnesses  the  constant  repetition  of  the  masterpieces 
of  his  classic  poets,  with  an  occasional  novelty  in  the 
same  style,  and  is  satisfied  if  the  actors  perform  their 
parts  well ;  btit  his  judgment  of  their  performance  is 
strict,  and  his  criticism  severe.  There  is  no  city 
where  the  people  attend  the  theatre  so  regularly. 
The  British  and  German  theatres  are  much  below 
the  French  in  delicacy  and  refinement:  any  tiling 
low  or  vulgar  is  instantly  condemned  in  a  Paris 
theatre,  and  the  highest  regard  is  paid  to  the  mo- 
desty of  the  female  sex.  The  constant  noise  which 
is  heard  in  the  British  and  German  boxes  is  un- 
known in  France ;  the  most  popular  pieces  are  never 
interrupted  by  loud  bursts  of  applause.  The  police 
prevent  confusion  at  the  entrances,  and  each  person 
stations  himself  d  la  aueueof  those  already  collected; 
that  is,  each  stands  behind  another,  so  that  several 
files  are  often  formed  ;  and  no  one  is  suffered  to  leave 
his  position  till  the  doors  are  opened.  The  number 
of  theatres  in  1830  wns  twenty-four.  The  principal 
are  supported  by  the  government ;  among  them  are, 
1.  The  grand  opera  (Academic  Royale  de  Musiaue.) 
The  richest  decorations,  an  enchanting  liallet,  splen- 
did costumes,  beautiful  scenery,  and  a  powerful  or- 
chestra of  2<*0  musicians,— are  all  here  united  to 
bewilder  the  senses.  The  French  heroic  opera  with 
ballets,  the  opera  scriar  and  some  pantomimic  ballets, 
ore  rf  presented  here.  The  serious  French  votalism 
can  never  be  agreeable  to  an  ear  accustomed  to 
Italian  and  German  music,  especially  when  it  is  car- 
ried to  exce^-s,  as  is  often  done  in  this  theatre.  The 
rhythmical  recitatives  ond  the  choruses  are  more 
pleasing.  On  this  stage,  the  operas  of  Gluck  and 
Sacchini  are,  as  it  were,  at  home ;  and  no  where 
else  in  Europe  have  they  lieen  represented  in  snch 
perfection.  The  danrr-s  which  accompany  the  grand 
operas,  ami  the  grand  pantomimic  ballets  which 
follow  the  opera,  excel  every  thing  of  the  kind, 
except  the  grand  Italian  opera  in  London.  On  no 
other  stage  on  the  continent  is  the  ballet,  as  a 
trhole,  so  complete  as  in  the  Paris  grand  opera. 


The  beautiful  opera  house  in  the  roe  Richelieu  was 
closed  after  the  assassination  of  the  duke  of  Bern, 
in  1820,  and  finally  taken  down.'  The  present  opera 
house  in  the  Chaussee  d- An  tin  was  opened  in  1821  ; 
it  accommodates  2O0O  persons.  The  most  celebrated 
singers  and  dancers  in  the  records  of  this  theatre  are 
Mud.  Guimard,  St  Huberty,  Arnauld,  Annand. 
Branchu,  Madlle.  Gardel,  and  MM.  Lais.  Lainct, 
Vestris,  Gardel,  Milon,  and  Duport  The  most 
eminent  recent  performers  have  been  MM.  Noorrit, 
Dcrivis,  Dabadie,  Bonel,  Prevost,  and  Mad.  Gras- 
sarie,  Dabadie,  Sainville.  The  best  female  dancers 
were  Mad.  Bigotini,  Hulln,  Anatole,  Albert,  Mari- 
nette, Fanny  Bias,  Elie,  Noblet ;  and  the  xnaJe 
dancers  MM.  Paul,  Albert,  Noblet,  Milon.  Montjoie. 
Capelle.Coulon,  Gosselin.&c.  2.  Thiatre  Francois 
properly  called  Premier  Theatre  Francois) ,iu  the  roe 
Richelieu,  is  connected  with  the  Palais  Royal.  It 
was  first  opened  in  the  Hotel  Bourgogne,  in  the 
year  1518.  In  1C50,  Moliere  became  an  actor 
there.  In  1689,  it  was  removed  to  the  rue  Fosse* 
St  Germain;  in  1770,  to  the  Tuileries  :  in  1782,  to 
the  Odeon ;  and,  in  1799,  when  this  was  burnt,  to 
the  present  edifice,  built  by  Louis.  The  interior  is  a 
sort  of  circus.  The  gallery  is  supported  by  twenty- 
six  Doric  columns,  which  form  a  complete  semi- 
circle around  the  pit;  and  between  these  columns 
are  the  boxes.  The  theatre  was  erected  in  1787 — 
89,  and  in  18:22,  the  interior  was  wholly  new  modeled, 
under  the  direction  of  Percier  and  Fontaine.  The 
repertory  of  this  stage  consists  solely  of  acknowledged 
masterpieces  of  French  classic  literature,  ancient  and 
modem,  both  tragedy  and  genteel  comedy.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  a  young  actor  ventures  to  attempt 
both  these  branches,  and  hence  the  actors  are 
generally  attached  to  one  or  the  other  exclusively. 
The  immortal  chcf-a"*uvres  of  Coroeiile.  Racine, 
Voltaire,  Crebillon,  and  Moliere  are  here  performed. 
Genteel  comedy  seems  here  to  be  in  its  native  home. 
Truth,  and  nature,  and  elevated  simplicity,  compire 
to  make  the  performances  attractive  and  interesting. 
The  scenery  is  truly  enchanting.  The  following 
performers  have  rendered  their  names  c!as«*c 
here: — Baron.  Brisard,  Lekain,  Clairval,  Mole, 
Larive,  Flecry,  Aufresnc,  Dufresne,  GrandmenU, 
Grandvol.  Monvel,  St  Phal,  Preville,  St  Prix,  Van- 
hove  ;  and  the  actresses  Lecouvreur.  Gaussin,  Du- 
mesnil,  Clairon,  Deviennc,  Contat,  Raocourt.  The 
tragic  department  is  now  in  the  hands  of  LaibnL, 
and  Mad.  Duchesnois  and  Paradol ;  the  comic  in 
those  of  Damas,  Fnure,  Granville,  Michelot,  Bap- 
tiste,  Michot.  and  Annand,  in  connexion  with  Mile. 
Mars  (one  of  the  first  actresses  that  ever  graced  the 
French  stage).  Mad.  Bourgoing,  Leverd,  Hervey, 
Dupuis,  and  Mante.  3.  The  comic  opera  (called, 
also,  the  Cnmedie  Lyrique  and  the  Thdtre  Fefdrau) 
is  one  of  the  most  fascinating  of  the  French  theatres. 
The  principal  composers  for  this  opera  have  been 
Nicole,  Mehul,  Benon,  Gre'try,  Oalayrac,  Monsigny, 
Boyeldieu,  Blangini,  Solie,  Betedes,  fcc;  the  prin- 
cipal writers  Eti  and  Hoffman,  Bouilly.  Nan- 
teuil,  Sedaine,  Duval.  Dupaty,  Scribe,  ftc  Amoo^ 
the  best  actors  are  Martin,  whose  performances,  iu 
his  own  department,  are  inimitable  :  Chenard,  Juliet. 
Ponchard,  Huet,  Darancourt.Castel ;  and  Mesdames 
Boulanger.  Ponchard,  Paul.  Pradher,  Rigaud.  &«•. 
4.  L'tJdfon,  or  Second  Theatre  Francois,  in  the 
suburb  St  Germain,  neRr  the  Luxembourg,  was  built 
in  1791,  under  the  superintendence  nf  Peyre  and 
Wailly.  It  was  then  called  the  Theatre  Francois, 
as  the  first  company  to  which  that  name  had  been 
given  performed  in  it.  In  I7fl9,  it  was  burnt,  but 
was  rebuilt,  and  occupied  by  a  second  company,  set 
up  to  rival  the  first  French  theatre;  it  was  thea 
called  Theatre  dc  VOdton.  In  1818.  it  was  again 
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burnt,  but  was  ripened  in  1819.   The  architecture 
of  the  Odton  is  rich  and  beautiful,  and  its  accommo- 
dations are  excellent.  The  same  pieces  are  perfumed 
as  iu  the  Premier  Thtatre  Prati'-ait,  and  the  two 
Mages  are  engaged  in  a  constant  comi*;titfon.  Tne 
older  repertory  of  the  classic  French  dramatists 
is  open  to  both  theatres.     Of  the  living  poets, 
each  stage  has  in  distinct  repertory.  Mademoiselle 
George  is  the  chief  support  of  the  Odton.    In  the 
diameters  of  Medea,  Semiraniis,  Pluedra,  Merope, 
Agrippina,  and  Salome  (in  Let  Machaltet,  by 
Soumet),  this  actress  attracts  the  highest  applause. 
In  tragedy  Joanny,  Lafargue,  and  David,  and  in 
comedy,  Faure  and  the  younger  George,  are  the 
principal  actors.    5.  Italian  Opera.    This  theatre 
attracts  the  first  society  in  the  fashionable  world  of 
Paris.   The  interior  is  convenient  and  beautiful. 
The  orchestra  is  considered  perfect  of  the  kind.  The 
Italian  opera  is  patronised  by  the  government,  as  a 
school  of  vocal  music,  and  the  managers  are  careful 
to  maintain  a  complete  and  skilful  company.  The 
puLlic  have  here  been  delighted  by  the  singing  and 
acting  of  Mad.  Fodor,  Gain,  Pasta,  and  Cinti.  The 
best  performers  connected  with  this  stage  have  been 
Poiigelli,  Garcia,  Graciani,  Pellegrini,  Levasseur, 
Honlogui,  Zucheili. — Next  to  these  five  priucipal 
theatres  come  the  three  smaller  popular  theatres,  fre- 
quented principally  by  the  lower  classes.    6.  Thtalre 
du  Vaudeville,  in  Chartres  street.    7.  Gymnate  Dra~ 
maiique;  and  8,  Theatre  det  t'aritttt,  both  iu  the 
boulevards.     Tltese  theatres   display  to  perfec- 
tion the  exhaustless  gaycty  of  the  French  people; 
tlieir  wit,  and  disposition  to  make  themselves  merry 
at  the  most  trilling  oeciim  nee,  and  to  make  the 
most  of  a  hvn  mvl  or  a  pun.    The  small  pieces 
performed  in  these   theatres  coulain   no  deep- 
laid  plot,  and  are  not  accompanied  by  any  magni- 
ficent decorations.    They  are  written  merely  lor 
wit,  «nd  seem  designed  to  increase  the  natural 
aptness  of  the  nation  to  laugh  at  every  thing.  The 
lash  of  satire,  indeed,  is  always  heard,  but  applied 
for  amusement,  and  not  to  gratify  malice.  The 
songs  which  animate  the  performances  are  of  a 
popular  cast,  and  are  heard  in  every  street.  Nothing 
appears  in  the  highest  theatres  which  is  nut  parodied 
here,  and  the  house  is  frequently  entertained  with 
the  tricks  of  harlequin.    The  Gymnate  was  long  the 
i.ju>;  popular  of  these  three  theatres,  and  its  income 
exceeded  that  of  the  first  Thtatre  Francaite.  The 
Vaudeville  is  at  present  on  the  decline.    A  large 
number  of  poets  write  for  these  theatres.    One  of 
the  most  popular  is  Scribe.    9.  Thtatre  de  la  Porte 
St  Martin;  10.  Thtatre  de  la  Gaiett ;  11.  Amhigu 
Cvmique.  in  the  boulevards,  represent  chieflv  Uie 
Dielo-drama,  pantomime,  and  ballet.    The  two  latter 
are  designed  principally  for  the  lower  ranks.  12. 
In  1621.  the  Panorama   Dramatique  was  opened. 
No  pieces  are  performed  here  in  which  there  are 
more  than  two  performers.    13.  In  1817,  the  Cirque 
Olympique  was  opened  by  Franconi,  where  horses 
play  the  chief  part.    1 4.  The  Soirtes  de  M.  Comte, 
likewise  denominated  the  Thtatre  de  Magie,  repre- 
sents the  conjuratiou  of  spirits,  philosophical  experi- 
ments, feats  of  ventriloquism,  &c. 

PAWS;  the  son  of  Frinin,  king  of  Troy,  by 
Hecuba ;  also  called  Alexander.  His  mother,  in  the 
first  month  of'her  pregnancy,  had  dreamed  that  she 
fchould  bring  forth  a  torch,  which  would  set  fire  to  her 
palace.  The  soothsayers  foretold  the  calamities 
which  might  be  expected  from  the  imprudence  of  her 
son,  and  which  would  end  in  the  destruction  of  Troy. 
Priam,  to  prevent  so  great  an  evil,  ordered  his  slave 
A  rchelaus  to  destroy  the  child.  The  slave  exposed 
him  on  mount  Ida,  where  Uie  shepherds  educated  him 
as  their  own  son.  Some  attribute  the  preservation 


of  his  life  to  the  tenderness  of  a  she-bear,  who  suckled 
him.    Young  Paris  gave  early  [  roofs  of  courage  and 
intrepidity,  and  his  graceful  countenance  and  manly 
deportment  recommended  him  to  the  favour  of  tTEnone, 
a  nymph  of  Ida,  whom  he  married.    At  the  marriage 
of  l'eleus  and  Thetis,  the  goddess  of  discord  (see  Erit) 
threw  into  the  assembly  of  the  gods,  who  were  at  the 
nuptials,  a  golden  apple,  on  which  were  written  the 
words  Detur  pulchriori.    Juno,  Venus, and  Minerva 
claimed  the  prixe,  and  Uie  decision  was  referred  to 
Paris.    Tlie  goddesses  appeared  liefore  their  judge 
without  any  covering  or  ornament,  and  each  tried,  by 
promises  and  entreaties,  to  influence  his  judgment. 
Juno  promised  him  u  kingdom,  Minerva  military 
glory,  and  Venus  the  fairest  woman  in  the  world  for 
his  wife.  Paris  adjudged  the  prize  to  Venus.  This 
decision  drew  upon  the  judge  and  his  family  the  re- 
sentment of  the  two  oilier  goddesses.    Soon  after, 
Priam  proposed  a  contest  among  his  sons  and  other 
princes,  and  promised  to  reward  Uie  couqueror  with 
Uie  finest  bull  of  mount  Ida,  which  was  found  in  the 
possession  of  Paris,  who  reluctautly  yielded  it  up. 
The  shepherd,  desirous  of  obtaining  again  this  fav- 
ourite animal,  went  to  Troy,  entered  Uie  lists  of  Uie 
combatants,  and  obtained  the  victory.    Hector,  en- 
raged to  see  himself  conquered  by  a  stranger,  pursu- 
ed him  closely  ;  and  Paris  must  have  fallen  a  victim 
to  his  brother's  resentment,  had  he  not  fled  to  Uie 
altar  of  Jupiter.    Cassandra  discovered  that  he  was 
her  brother,  and  Priam  acknowledged  Paris  as  his 
son.    Paris  recollected  Uiat  he  was  to  be  the  husband 
of  Uie  fairest  of  women.    Helen  was  Uie  fairest  wo- 
man of  Uie  age.  anil  Venus  had  promised  her  to  him. 
He  therefore  visited  Sparta,  the  residence  of  Helen, 
who  had  married  Meuelaus,  and  was  received  with 
every  mark  of  respect ;  but  he  abused  the  hospitality 
of  Menelaus,  and  persuaded  Helen  to  elope  with  him. 
(See  Helen.)   Greece  took  up  anus  in  the  cause  of 
Menelaus  ;  Agamemnon  was  chosen  general  of  Uie 
combined  forces,  and  a  war  was  begun.    Paris  fought 
with  courage,  and,  according  to  some,  killed  Achillea 
with  one  of  his  arrows.    The  death  of  Paris  is  differ- 
cnUy  related. 

PARIS,  the  abbe',  was  the  son  of  a  coiuisellor  to 
the  parliament,  and  was  born  at  Paris  in  1690.  He 
embraced  the  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  took 
deacon's  orders,  and,  in  the  disputes  occasioned  by 
Uie  bull  Vnigenilut,  attached  himself  to  the  Jansenist 
party,  I'pon  the  death  of  his  father,  the  abbe  Paris 
renounced  all  clnim  to  his  patrimonial  inheritance,  in 
favour  of  a  younger  brother,  and  devoted  himself  to 
a  life  of  poverty,  living  in  a  poor  little  house  in  Uie 
suburb  of  Marcel,  where  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer 
and  in  making  stockings  for  the  poor.  He  died  in 
1727,  ami  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  St  Medard. 
On  his  death.  Uie  Janfenists  used  his  credit  to  re- 
vive their  sinking  influence,  by  making  bis  tomb  the 
scat  of  their  pretended  miracles :  and  so  far  did  the 
delusion  gain  ground,  that,  in  1732,  it  was  found  ne- 
cessary to  liave  the  churchyard  walled  up.  The 
abbe  Paris  wrote  a  Commentary  on  the  Gospel  of  St 
MatUicw  ;  an  Explanation  of  Uie  nine  first  Chapters 
of  the  Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  Uie  Romans  ;  fin  Uie  Ga- 
latiaus  ;  and  an  Analysis  of  Uie  Epistle  to  Uie 
Hebrews.    See  Jantenius. 

PARIS,  Matthew,  an  English  historian,  was  a 
Benedictine  monk  of  the  congregation  of  Clugny,  in 
the  monastery  of  St  Allen's,  and  died  in  1259.  His 
principal  work  is  his  Historia  Major,  of  wliich  we 
have  only  remaining  the  annals  of  eight  kings,  from 
the  beginning  of  Uie  Conqueror's  reign  to  the  end  of 
that  of  Henry  HI.,  the  latter  years  being  added,  it  is 
supposed  by  William  Rishanger,  a  monk  of  Uie  same 
monastery.  It  is  composed  with  candour  and  imparti- 
ality.   He  also  wrote  hittoria  Minor,  an  abridgment 
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of  the  former,  which  is  extant  in  manuscript,  and  some 
other  works,  which  are  supposed  to  have  perished. 

PARIS.  Plastrr  or.    See  Gypsum. 

PARISIENNE,  La,  or,  properly,  La  Marcus 
Parij.ik.mnr  ;  r  song  coDij*>M?d  by  M  Casimir  Pela- 
vigne,  immediately  after  or  during  the  Prench  revolu- 
tion of  18.10.  This  song  was,  and  still  is,  very  popu- 
lar, and  may  be  compared,  as  to  its  character  and  the 
excitement  which  produced  it,  to  the  Marseillaise 
hymn.    See  Marteillaite. 

PARK,  Mcwo  ;  an  enterprising  traveller,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  hi«  repealed  attempts  to  explore  the 
interior  of  the  African  continent.    His  father  was  a 
fanner,  and  be  was  born  near  Selkirk,  in  Scotland, 
September  10,  1771.    He  was  educated  for  the  me- 
dical profession,  aud,  after  having  studied  at  Edin- 
burgh for  three  years,  was  apprenticed  to  a  surgeon 
of  Selkirk.    On  quitting  this  situation,  he  went  to 
London,  and  then  made  a  voyage  to  the  East  Indies, 
as  assistant  surgeon  on  board  one  of  the  company's 
vessels.    Returning  to  England,  he  engaged  in  an 
expedition  to  liie  intertropical  regions  of  Africa,  to 
tra<  e  the  course  of  the  river  Niger,  under  the  patrou- 
age  of  the  African  Society.  He  arrived  on  the  coasts  of 
Senegal  in  June,  1795,  and,  ha v big  made  himself  ac- 
quainted with  the  Mandingo  language,  commenced 
his  journey,  in  the  course  of  which  he  encountered 
great  dangers ;  in  spite  of  which  he  prosecuted  his 
undertaking  till  he  liad  reached  the  banks  of  a  large 
river,  which  appeared  to  be  the  object  of  his  re- 
searches.  The  state  of  destitution  to  which  he  had 
been  reduced,  rendered  it  almost  impossible  for  him 
to  proceed,  and  he  therefore  returned  towards  the 
const,  and  arrived  in  England  at  the  end  of  the  year 
1797.    Of  his  interesting  discoveries  he  published  an 
account  in  his  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Africa,  in 
1705, 1706  and  1797  (4to,  1799.)    Mr  Park  then  en- 
gaged  in  practice  as  a  surgeon,  at  Peebles,  In  his 
naiive  country,  1801.    In  1805,  Park  was  appointed 
by  government  to  command  a  new  expedition  to  ex. 
pl»re  the  course  of  the  Niger.    His  first  journey  had 
made  known  its  easterly  course  (see  A'iger),  but  he 
had  not  been  able  to  follow  it  down  to  its  mouth. 
His  plan  now  was  to  cross  the  country  from  the 
western  coast,  enter  Bam  barn,  construct  two.  boats, 
and,  embarking  ou  the  river,  reach  the  sea.    He  set 
out  from  I'isania,  on  the  Gambia,  in  April,  with 
thirty-six  Europeans,  of  whom  thirty  were  soldiers, 
and  the  rest  meciutnics,  and  liberally  provided  with 
presents  and  roercliandise.    His  impatience  had  led 
hi  in  to  set  out  in  the  wet  season,  and  of  thirty-eight 
men  who  had  left  the  coast  with  him,  seven  only 
survived  when  he  reached  the  Niger,  in  August. 
Having  anally  procured  permission  to  build  a  boat 
at  Sausanding,  he  embarked  at  that  place  November 
17.    Four  Europeans  only  survived  to  embark  with 
bun.    Some  time  having  elapsed  without  any  intelli- 
gence being  received  of  him,  Isaaco,  his  interpreter 
(wJio  hud  been  sent  back  with  communications  from 
the  Ni»er),  was  despatched  to  procure  information: 
Isaaco  succeeded  in  finding  the  person  who  had  taken 
his  place  as  interpreter,  and  from  him  receivedajournal 
containing  an  account  of  the  voyage,  from  which  It  ap- 
peared, that  the  party  was  attacked  by  the  natives  at 
Boussa,and  all  killed,  with  the  exception  of  onesiave. 
Clapperton  (q.  v.),  in  his  second  journey,  received  ac- 
counts confirming  this  statement,  and  visited  the 
snot  where  the  travellers  perished.    He  was  also 
informed  that  the  sultan  of  ^  ouri  had  some  of  Park's 
papers,  which  he  was  willing  to  give  up  to  him,  if 
be  would  pay  him  a  visit    1  ne  Landers  (q.  v.)  also 
visited  the  place,  and  were  shown  by  the  sultan,  or 
king,  one  of  Park's  books,  which  they  describe  as  a 
nautical  book,  oontaiuuig  tables  of  logarithms.  The 


Journal  of  Park's  second  Expedition  was  pnblished 

with  a  memoir  of  his  life,  in  1815. 
PARK  OP  ARTILLERY.  See  Artillery. 
PARLIAMENT.  The  name  parliament  (French, 
parlemenf)  was  formerly  given  to  the  highest  courts 
in  France,  Naples,  and  some  other  countries.  They 
originated  from  the  ancient  diets  and  courts,  held 
by  the  kings,  which  were  called  parliament*,  parti- 
cularly if  held  at  extraordinary  tunes.  The  barons 
decided  legal  cases,  with  the  aid  of  the  clergy,  the 
magnates,  and  the  chancellor,  as  was  natural  in  times 
when  the  three  brandies  of  government  were  so  con- 
fusedly mingled.  But  the  kings  of  France  soon  ap- 
pointed counsellors  versed  in  the  law  to  decide  the 
complaints  and  appeals  brought  to  their  court  by 
the  inhabitants  of  their  hereditary  lands ;  and  the 
same  was  done  by  the  feudal  princes,  the  dukes  of 
Normandy,  Guienne,  Burgundy,  Brittany,  and  the 

Erince-counts  of  Champagne,  Toulouse,  Provence, 
c.    These  counsellors  were  not,  originally,  proper 
judges,  but  merely  made  reports,  and  always  fol- 
lowed the  court    But  what  John  of  England  had 
been  obliged  to  promise  in  the  Magna  L  hurt  a,  as 
early  as  1215, — a  permanent  court  confined  to  one 
place, — was,  by  degrees,  demanded  in  all  countries. 
Philip  IV.  (the  Pair)  of  France,  established  a  perma- 
nent court  at  Paris,  in  1294,  for  the  provinces  belong- 
ing to  the  immediate  domains  of  the  crown,  which 
were  divided  into  four  districts.    In  1305,  this  insti- 
tution was  enlarged.   In  the  beginning,  this  court 
held  but  two  sessions  annually,  continuing,  however, 
for  weeks  and  mouths,  vis.  at  Easter  and  All-Saints, 
but  when  the  business  of  the  court  increased,  its  ses- 
sions became  permanent  in  1422.    The  vassals  of 
the  royal  hereditary  dominions  had  seats  and  votes 
in  Ute  parliament,  which,  at  a  later  period,  paired 
over  to  the  peers  of  France;  but  the  business  actually 
fell  upon  the  counsellors,  who  were  lawyers.  The 
parliament  of  Paris  consisted,  before  the  French 
revolution,  of  five  chambers,  the  grande  cAemare, 
with  ten  presidents,  twenty-five  temporal,  and  twelve 
spiritual  counsellors,  three  chambret  det  ettfvftet, 
each  with  two  presidents  and  twenty-three  counsel- 
lors, and  the  chambre  det  rrfuelet,  with  two  presi- 
dents, and  fourteen  counsellors.   Criminal  cases  were 
tried  in  the  chambre  de  la  Tournelle,  in  which  mem- 
bers of  all  the  chambers  sat  in  turn.    The  crown 
advocates  (q.  v.)  belonged  also  to  the  parliaments, 
with  above  500  lawyers,  and  a  great  number  of  sub- 
alterns.   Some  of  the  feudal  principalities,  even  he. 
fore  their  union  with  the  crown,  had  similar  tribu- 
nals ;  the  county  of  Toulouse,  for  instance,  had  a 
parliament,  Normandy  her  great  feudal  court  (*enrea- 
rium  or  echiqu(er)  at  Rouen.    After  the  union  with 
the  crown,  parliaments  were  erected,  by  degrees, 
for  the  other  provinces ;  at  Toulouse,  at  Grenoble 
for  Dauphine",  Bordeaux  for  Guienne,  Dijon  for 
Burgundy,  Besanoon  for  Fraoche  Comte,  Rouen, 
Aix  for  Provence,  Pau  for  Beam,  Rennes  for  Brit- 
tany, Mett  for  the  three  bishoprics  Mets,  Toul, 
and  Verdun,  Douay  fur  Flanders,  and  Nancy  toe 
Lorraine.   The  form  of  publication  of  the  royal  de- 
crees consisted  in  sending  them  to  the  parliaments, 
whieh  entered  them  in  the  registers,  and.  transmitted 
them  to  the  lower  courts.    This  gave  to  these  courts 
a  peculiar  political  influence.   TTiey  insisted  that 
they  had  the  right  to  make  protestations  to  the  king 
against  decrees,  and  that  thus  they  represented  the 
estates  of  the  realm.    In  early  times,  the  court  some- 
times yielded.    From  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  how- 
ever, the  registering  of  the  decree  was  generally 
obtained  by  the  king's  appearing  personally  io  par- 
liament, when  no  debate  was  permitted,  and  the 
registering  was  ordered  (/*  de  juttux,  q.  v.)  Re- 
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factory  parliaments  were  banished  to  Tours,  Cora- 
piegne,  Orleans.  But  the  resistance  of  the  parlia- 
ments coulil  not  always  be  thus  overcome.  The 
parliaments,  whose  members  had  bought  their  place* 
for  the  sake  of  the  dignity,  showed  great  obstinacy, 
and  it  was  sometimes  necessary  to  yield  to  them. 
Hence  Louis  XV.,  towards  the  end  of  his  reign, 
••<•!••:  ;  a  holder  ami  more  fundamental  flKaifH 
all  the  old  parliaments  were  abolished  in  1771,  the 
auras  fur  which  the  places  had  been  bought  were  paid 
back,  the  new  places  filled  by  the  king  only,  and  the 
old  members,  in  part,  banished  to  small  and  remote 
towns,  and,  in  part,  imprisoned.  For  a  long  time  no 
lawyer  was  willing  to  plead  before  the  new  courts  ; 
ami  when,  at  length,  the  administration  of  justice 
recommenced,  the  king  died,  and  Louis  XVI. 
red  ihe  old  parliament*.  They  immediately 
renewed  their  opposition  to  the  court,  the  ministers, 
and  tlie  superior  c  lergy  ;  refusing  every  thing,  just 
and  unjust,  desired  by  the  court.  The  archbishop  of 
Sens  abolished  them  n^nin  in  1788  ;  hut  the  courts 
established  by  him  were  acknowledged  by  no  one. 
At  length,  Uie  parliament  declared  that  the  assembly 
of  the  states-general  alone  was  capable  of  granting 
what  the  government  desired,  and  thus  gave  the 
signal  to  that  revolution  in  which  it  was  one  of  the 
first  things  overthrown.  In  the  article  France,  divi- 
sion, Fran  re  Itrfure  the  Herniation,  we  have  spoken 
of  the  political  influence  of  these  bodies  upon  the 
whole  organization  of  government.  They  assumed  all 
characters,  the  judicial,  legislative,  and  often  execu- 
tive.— We  refer,  for  further  information,  to  Meyer's 
Esprit,  Orifiitu  et  Progres  des  Institutions  Judicium 
des  principal!*  Pays  dc  i Europe  (Hague,  1819.) 

Parliament  of  (ireal  Britain.  A  sketch  of  lis 
constitutional  power  and  organisation  is  given  in  the 
article  Britain.  At  present  we  shall  only  give  some 
particulars  respecting  the  forms  of  doing  business  in 
parliament.  1  he  method  of  waking  laws  is  much 
the  same  in  both  houses.  In  each  bouse  the  act  of 
the  majority  binds  the  whole ;  and  this  majority  is 
declared  by  votes  openly  given;  not  privately,  or  by 
ballot.  To  bring  a  bill  into  the  house  of  commons, 
if  the  relief  vniiiitt  by  it  is  of  a  private  nature,  it  is 
first  necessary  to  prefer  a  petition,  which  must  be 
presented  by  a  member,  and  usually  sets  forth  the 
grievance  desired  to  lie  remedied.  This  petition 
(when  founded  on  tacts  that  may  be  disputed)  is  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  members,  who  examine  the 
mat ter  alleged,  and  report  to  the  house ;  and  then 
(or  otherwise  upon  the  mere  petition;  leave  is  given 
to  bring  in  the  bill.  In  public  matters,  the  bill  is 
brought  in  upon  motion  made  to  the  house,  without 
any  petition.  (In  the  house  of  lords,  if  the  bill  be- 
gins there,  it  is,  when  of  a  private  nature,  referred 
to  two  of  the  judges,  to  examine  and  report  the  slate 
©f  the  facts  alleged,  to  sec  that  all  nec  essary  parties 
consent,  and  to  settle  all  points  of  technical  pro- 
.)  This  is  read  a  first  time,  and.  after  a  con- 
a  s, ,  ....j  i  ;  and,  after  each 
reading,  the  speaker  puts  the  question  whether  it 
shall  proceed  any  further.  The  introduction  of  the 
bill  may  be  originally  opposed,  as  the  bill  itself  may, 
at  either  of  the  readings  ;  and  if  the  opposition  suc- 
ceeds, the  bill  must  be  dropped  for  that  session ;  as 
it 


,  also,  it  opposed  with  success  in  any  of  the 
stages.  After  the  second  reading,  it  is 
that  is,  referred  to  a  committee,  which  is 
either  selected  by  the  house  in  matters  of  small  im- 
portance, or  else,  if  the  bill  is  a  matter  of  great  or 
national  consequence,  the  bouse  resolves  itself  into 
a  committee  of  the  whole  house.  A  committee  of 
the  whole  house  is  composed  of  every  member  ;  and, 
to  form  it,  the  speaker  quits  the  chair  (another  mem- 
ber being  appointed  chairman),  and  may  s>t  and  de- 


bate as  a  private  member.  In  these  committees,  the 
bill  is  debated  clause  by  clause,  amendments  made, 
the  blanks  filled  up,  and  sometimes  the  bill  entirely 
new-modelled.  After  it  has  gone  through  the  com- 
mittee, the  chairman  reports  it  to  the  house,  with 
such  amendments  as  the  committee  have  made  ;  and 
then  the  house  re-consider  the  whole  bill  again,  and 
the  question  is  repeatedly  put  upon  every  clause  and 
amendment.  When  the  house  have  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed to  the  amendments  of  the  committee,  and 
sometimes  added  new  amendments  of  their  own,  the 
bill  is  then  ordered  to  be  engrossed,  or  written  in  a 
strong,  gross  hand,  on  one  or  more  long  rolls  of 
parchment  sewed  together.  When  this  is  finished, 
it  is  read  a  third  time,  and  amendments  are  some- 
times then  made  to  it;  and  if  a  new  clause  be  added, 
it  is  done  by  tacking  a  separate  piece  of  parchment 
on  the  MM,  which  is  called  a  rider.  Tl*  speaker 
then  again  opens  the  contents,  and.  holding  it  up  in 
his  hands,  puts  the  question  whether  the  bill  shall 
pass.  If  this  be  agreed  to,  the  title  is  then  settled. 
After  this,  one  of  the  members  is  directed  to  carry  it 
to  the  lords,  and  desire  their  concurrence,  who,  at- 
tended by  several  more,  carries  it  to  the  bar  of  the 
house  of  peers,  and  Uiere  delivers  it  to  their  speaker, 
who  comes  down  from  bis  woolsack  to  receive  it.  It 
there  through  the  same  forms  as  io  the  other 

house  (except  engrossing,  which  is  already  done! ,  and 
if  rejected,  no  more  notice  is  taken,  but  it  passes 
rub  sitentio,  to  prevent  unbecoming  altercations.  But 
if  it  be  agreed  to,  the  lords  send  a  message  by  two 
masters  in  chancery  (or,  sometimes,  in  matters  of 
high  importance,  by  two  of  the  judges.)  that  they 
have  agreed  to  the  same  ;  and  the  bill  remains  with 
the  lords,  if  they  have  made  no  amendment  to  it. 


But  if  any  amendments  are  made,  such 
are  sent  down  with  the  bill  to  receive  the  concurrence 
of  the  commons.  If  tlte  commons  disagree  to  the 
amendments,  a  conference  usually  follows  between 
members  deputed  from  each  house,  who,  for  the  most 
pit,  settle  and  adjust  the  difference ;  but  if  both 
houses  remain  inflexible,  the  bill  is  dropped.  If  the 
commons  agree  to  the  amendments,  the  bill  is  sent 
back  to  the  lords  by  one  of  the  members,  with  a 
message  to  acqunint  them  therewith.  The  same 
forms  are  observed,  mutatis  mutandis,  when  tlie  bill 
begins  in  the  house  of  lords.  But  when  an  act  of  grace 
or  pardon  is  passed,  it  is  first  signed  by  his  majesty, 
and  then  read  once  only  in  each  of  the  houses,  without 
any  new  engrossing  or  amendment.  And  when  both 
houses  have  done  with  any  bill,  it  nlways  is  deposited 
in  the  house  of  peers,  to  wait  the  royal  assent,  except 
in  the  case  of  a  money  bill,  which,  after  receiving 
tlie  concurrence  of  the  lords,  is  sent  back  to  the  house 
of  commons.  The  answer  to  the  question  put  by  the 
speaker,  or  the  chairman,  in  the  house  of  commons, 
is  Aye.  or  No;  and,  iu  the  house  of  peers,  Content,  or 
Not  Content. 

The  royal  assent  to  bills  may  be  given,  1.  in  per- 
il.   When  the  king  is  to  pass  bills  in  person,  lie 


appears  on  his  throne  in  the  house  of  peers,  in  his 
royal  robes,  with  tlie  crown  on  his  head,  and  attended 
by  his  great  officers  of  state  and  heralds,  and  sends 
for  tlie  house  of  commons  to  the  house  of  peers  ;  the 
speaker  carries  up  tlie  money  bill,  or  bills,  in  his 
hand ;  and,  in  delivering  them,  he  addresses  his 
majesty  in  a  solemn  speech,  in  which  he  seldom  fails 
to  extol  the  generosity  and  loyalty  of  the  commons, 
and  to  tell  his  majesty  how  necessary  it  is  to  be 
frugal  of  the  public  money.  The  titles  of  all  bills 
that  have  passed  both  houses  are  read;  and  the  king's 
answer  is  declared  by  the  clerk  of  the  parliament  in 
Norman- French.  If  the  king  consents  to  a  public 
bill,  the  clerk  usually  declares,  Le  roy  te  veut  (The 
king  wills  it  so  to  be);  if  to  a  private  bill,  Soit  fast 
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il  est  dtriri  (Be  it  as  it  is  desired).   If  the  < 
kiiux  refuses  his  assent,  it  is  in  the  gentle  language 
of  Le  roy  s'amtera  (The  king  will  advise  upon  it.) 
When  u  money  bill  is  passed,  it  is  carried  up  and 
presented  to  the  king  by  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
commons,  and  the  royal  assent  is  thus  expressed,  Le 
royremrrcie  $et  loyaux  tvjett,  aceepte  lew  btnivo~ 
lencc,  et  aiuti  le  veut  (The  king  thanks  his  loyal  sub- 
jects, accepts  their  benevolence,  and  wills  it  so  to  be.) 
In  case  of  an  act  of  grace,  which  originally  proceeds 
from  Uie  crown,  and  has  the  royal  astent  in  the  first 
btage  of  it,  the  clerk  of  tlie  parliament  thus  pro- 
nounces the  gratitude  of  Uie  subject ;  Let  prilaU, 
teigneurt,  et  commune,  en  ce  present  parlement  at- 
eemblees,  au  nomdetou*  tot  autre*  tvjeta,  remercient 
tret  kumblemenl  votre  majeste,  et  prient  a  Dieu  vou* 
donner  en  tanti  bonne  vie  et  tongue  (The  prelates, 
lords,  and  commons,  in  this  present  parliament  as- 
sembled, in  the  name  of  ail  your  other  subjects,  most 
humbly  thank  your  majesty,  and  pray  to  God  to 
grant  you  in  health  a  lone  and  happy  life).   2.  The 
king  may  give  his  assent  by  letters  patent  under  his 
great  seal  signed  with  his  liand.  and  notified  in  his 
absence,  to  bo  til  houses  assembled  together  in  the 
upper  house,  by  commissioners  consisting  of  certain 
peers,  named  in  the  letters.    And,  when  the  bill  has 
received  Uie  royal  assent  in  either  of  these  ways,  it  is 
then,  and  not  before,  a  statute  or  act  of  parliament. 
This  statute  or  act  is  placed  among  the  records  of 
the  kingdom ;  there  needing  no  formal  promulgation 
to  give  it  the  force  of  a  law,  as  was  necessary  by 
the  civil  law  with  regard  to  Uie  emperor's  edicts ; 
because  every  man  in  England  is,  in  judgment  of 
law,  party  to  the  making  of  an  act  of  parliament, 
being  present  thereat  by  his  representatives.  How- 
ever,  copies  thereof  are  usually  printed  at  the  king's 
press,  for  the  information  of  Uie  whole  land.  An  act  of 
parliament  cannot  be  altered, amended,  dispensed  wiUi, 
suspended,  or  repealed,  but  in  Uie  same  forms,  and  by 
the  same  authority  of  parliament ;  for  il  is  a  maxim  in 
law,  that  it  requires  Uie  same  strength  to  dissolve  as 
to  create  an  obligation.    The  forms  of  doing  business 
in  Uie  congress  of  Uie  United  States  of  America  are 
substantially  Uie  same  as  in  Uie  British  parliament. 

PA  KM  A;  a  duchy  in  Upper  Italy,  bounded  by  Uie 
Milanese  on  Uie  north  and  west,  by  the  Modenese  on 
Uie  east,  and  Uie  Apennines  on  the  south,  and  com- 
posed of  Uie  duchies  of  Parma,  Piacensa,  and  Guas- 
talla;  2200  square  miles;  419,201  inhabitants.  It  is 
hilly,  but  fertile,  and  highly  cultivated,  yielding  corn, 
wine  (vino  tun  to),  silk,  oil,  hemp.  The  breeding  of 
sheep  is  also  much  attended  to.  The  principal  manu- 
facture is  that  of  silk.  The  capital,  Parma,  on  a 
river  of  the  same  name,  is  a  fortified  place,  with 
35.000  inhabitants.  The  streets  are  for  the  most  part 
liandsome,  and  Uie  houses  well  built.  The  churches 
contain  Uie  masterpieces  of  Correggio,  Lanfranco, 
and  Mauuoli  (surnamed  It  Parmegiano,)  who  were 
lioni  here.  The  cathedral  contains  Uie  celebrated 
fresco  of  Correggio,  Uie  Assumption  of  Uie  Virgin 
Mary,  which  is  much  injured,  and  Uie  church  of  Uie 
Holy  Sepulchre,  the  Madonna  delta  Scudella  of  Uie 
mine  master.  The  church  of  Uie  Madonna  delta 
Steecata  is  worUi  visiting  for  the  monuments  of  Uie 
Farnese,and  the  capuchin  monastery  for  its  paintings. 
Among  the  other  buildings  and  institutions  of  the 
city,  are  the  ducal  palace,  with  a  gallery  of  paintings 
and  works  of  art,  the  finest  pieces  of  which,  however, 
were  carried  to  Naples  in  1734  ;  an  excellent  library  ; 
an  academy  of  belles-lettres  and  Uie  fine  arts,  founded 
in  17G5  ;  Uie  university,  wilh  400  students  ;  Uie  opera 
house,  built  in  IU18,  which  is  Uie  largest  in  Europe ; 
the  theatre,  &c.  The  Bodoui  press,  to  which  belong 
JklSS.  in  200  languages,  is  one  of  Uie  first  in  Europe. 
vanna,  with  Piacenaa,  aucieuUy  belonged  to  CisaL 


pine  Gaul,  and,  at  a  later  period,  to  the  confederacy 
of  Lombard  cities.  The  houses  of  Bste  and  Visconti 
were  in  possession  of  Parma  for  some  time.  Louis 
X 1 1 .  conquered  boUl  cities ;  and,  after  Uie  dissolution 
of  Uie  league  of  Cambray  (1508),  pope  Julius  II.  re- 
duced Uiem.  Pope  Paul  I II.,  of  Uie  house  of  Faroese 
(q.  v.),  raised  Parma,  wiUi  Piacensa,  to  a  duchy,  and 
conferred  it  on  his  natural  son.  On  Uie  extinction  of 
the  male  Farnese  line,  don  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  V.  of 
Spain  and  ElitabeU)  Farnese,  received  Uie  duchies  of 
Parma  and  Piacensa,  which,  oil  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  Uie  Two  Sicilies,  were  ceded  to  Uie  emperor 
by  wav  of  indeiauificaUon.  By  Uie  peace  of  Aix-la- 
C  Impel  le  (1748),  Austria  ceded  Parma,  Piacetiza,  and 
Guastalla  to  the  Spanish  Infant  don  Philip,  whose 
son  Ferdinand  'preserved  his  estates  ;  but,  on  his 
death  in  1802,  France  took  possession  of  them,  his 
son  being  created  kins  of  Etruria.  in  1805,  Parma, 
Piaceiiia,  and  G  uastalu  were  incorporated  with  Uie 
French  empire,  and,  by  Uie  peace  of  Paris  (1814)  and 
the  decree  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1815),  were 
transferred  to  Maria  Louisa,  empress  of  France  and 
archduchess  of  Austria.  Spain  protested  against 
this  arrangement,  and  claimed  Uiem  for  Maria  Louisa, 
widow  of  Uie  king  of  Etruria  (duchess  of  Lucca), 
whose  husband  had  relinquished  them  only  on  condi- 
tion oi  rece i v ing  Etruria .  In  1817,  a  new  convention 
was  therefore  concluded,  by  which  it  was  stipulated, 
that,  on  the  death  of  the  ex-empress.  Uiey  should 
pass  (with  Uie  exception  of  some  districts  on  Uie  left 
bank  of  Uie  Fo,  and  Uie  right  of  maintaining  a  garri- 
son in  Piacenza,  reserved  to  Austria)  to  Uie  duchess 
of  Lucca  and  her  male  posterity.  Lucca  was  then  to 
pass  to  the  grand  duke  of  Tuscany,  who,  in  return, 
was  to  cede  his  estates  in  Bohemia  to  the  duke  of 
Reichstadt,  son  of  Napoleon. 

PARMEG1ANO,  or  PARMEGIANINO.  See 
Mazzola. 

PA  RM  EN  IDES  ;  a  Greek  philosopher  of  Elea, 
who  developed  more  fully  Uie  speculative  views  of 
Xeuophanes,  his  friend  and  instructer,  and  is  tiiere- 
fore  Uie  most  celebrated  of  Uie  Eleatic  school.  He 
flourished  about  the  79th  Olympiad,  and  seems  to 
have  gone  to  Athens  in  Uie  80th,  or  B.  C.  470.  Hero 
Socrates,  then  a  young  man,  probably  saw  him.  He 
was  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients,  not  merely  as  a 
speculative  philosopher,  but  as  the  wise  lawgiver  of 
Elea.  He  accurately  distinguished  lietween  Uie  know- 
ledge gained  from  reason  and  that  obtained  from  Uie 
senses.  Ttie  pure  existence  from  Uie  noUon  of  which 
he  proceeded,  is  known  only  by  reason ;  it  is  one, 
unchangeable  and  eternal,  limited  only  by  itself,  and 
consequently  filling  space.  Cliange  and  motion,  on 
Uie  contrary,  are  only  appearances.  He  also  pro- 
posed a  theory  on  sensual  phenomena.  In  this  theory, 
he  adopted  heat  and  light,  or  fire,  and  cold  and 
darkness,  or  the  earth, as  opposite  principles-  Frag- 
ments of  his  philosophical  poem  on  nature  arc  found 
in  Stephens,  also  collected  wiUi  a  translation  by 
Fulleborn  (Zullichau,  1795),  and  in  Brandis'a  Com- 
mentationet  Lleatiea,  p.  I.  (Altona,  1813). 

PARMESAN  CHEESE.    See  Lodi. 

PARNASSUS  (now  Liakura) ;  a  mountain  in  the 
ancient  Phocis  <now  Houmili),  at  Uie  foot  of  which 
lay  Delphi  (q.  v.),  with  Uie  fountain  of  Uastalia,  in 
whose  crystal  waters  Uie  priestess  and  those  who 
consulted  her  were  required  to  purify  themselves. 
Psruassus  was  sacred  to  Apollo  and  Uie  Muses.  It 
has  two  peaks,  of  which  the  southern  was  called 
Hyampea,  the  north-western  TUAorea.  The  highest 
summit  was  called  Lyconeut;  on  it  the  Bacchantes 
celebrated  their  orgies. 

PARNELL,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  was  born 
in  Dublin,  hi  Ib79.  He  was  educated  at  Trinity 
college,  and,  taking  orders  iu  1705,  was  presented  to 
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the  archdeaconry  of  Clogher.  He  was  connected 
with  Addison,  (  onureve,  Steele,  and  ocher  whig*  in 
power ;  but,  towards  the  latter  part  of  queen  Anne's 
reign,  when  the  tones  became  triumphant,  he  desert- 
ed his  former  friends,  and  linked  himself  with  Swift, 
Pope,  Gay,  and  Arbuthnot.  He  afforded  Pope  some 
assistance  in  his  translation  of  Homer,  ami  wrote  the 
Life  prefixed  to  it ;  but,  being  a  very  bad  prose  writer, 
Pope  had  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in  correcting  it. 
He  contributed  to  the  Origin  uf  the  Sciences,  and 
wrote  the  Life  of  Zoilus.  as  a  satire  on  Dennis  and 
Theobald,  with  whom  the  Scriblerus  club  had  long 
been  at  variance.  By  Swift's  recommendation,  he 
obtained  a  prebend  and  lite  valuable  living  of  Fin- 
glass,  but  finally  contracted  habits  of  intemperance, 
which  shortened  his  life.  He  died  in  1717.  A  col- 
lection of  his  poems  was  published  by  Pope  after  his 
death.  They  are  pleasing,  and  posse*  fancy,  ease, 
yprightline^.  and  melody  of  versification ;  while 
their  sentiments  are  elegant,  and  morality  pure. 
Another  posthumous  volume  was  published  at  Dublin, 
in  1758. 

PARNY,  Chevalier  Evarut  nr..  called  the  French 
Tibullus.  was  born,  in  the  isle  of  France,  in  1742, 
went  to  France  :u  1763,  studied  at  Park  and  Kennes, 
was  for  some  time  seised  with  a  religious  teal,  and 
wished  to  become  a  Trapput,  but  finally  entered  the 
military  service.  He  then  returned  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  where  a  disappointed  passion  for  a  young 
girl,  known  to  us  under  the  name  of  Eleonore,  made 
him  a  poet.  Grace  and  tenderness  of  sentiment, 
depth  of  feeling,  richness  of  imagination,  united  with 
harmony,  and  ease  of  versification,  were  the  charac- 
teristics of  his  eleeies,  which  placed  him  in  the  first 
rank  of  classical  French  poets.  His  Epftre  aux  In- 
ntrgents  de  Bottom  (Kpistle  to  the  Boston  Rebels), 
published  in  1777,  deprived  him  of  any  hopes  of 
ministerial  favour.  Besides  his  elegies,  be  also  w  rote 
La  Guerre  des  Dteujr,  Le  Portefeuille  rWe,  and  Let 
Rosecrvir.  '1  he  first  of  these  poems — on  attempt  to 
throw  ridicule  on  Christianity — was  an  imitation  of 
Voltaire**  Puce  lie.  In  the  second  work  above  men- 
tioned. Let  Dcgvitrmentt  de  f'enut  is  distinguished 
for  grace  and  freshness  of  description.  Several  other 
works  of  Pamy,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention, 
were  violations  of  tlie  rules  of  decency  and  good 
morals,  and  he  was  in  consequence  excluded  from 
the  institute  on  its  first  organisation.  In  1808,  how- 
ever, lie  was  admitted  into  that  body.  His  death 
took  place  in  December,  1814. 

PA  ROD  Y .  The  Greeks  gave  this  name  to  humor- 
ous poems,  or  to  parts  of  them,  in  which  whole  pas- 
sages or  single  expressions  were  taken  from  serious 
Athenams  has  preserved  a  poem  of 
kind  by  Matron,  and  calls  Hipponax  the  inven- 
tor :  but.  according  to  Pristotle,  Hegemon  of  Thasus 
invented  them.  Aristophanes  is  full  of  such  parodies. 
By  parody,  at  present,  is  generally  meant  a  composi- 
tion in  which  a  serious  coro]>osition  lias  been  trans- 
iortned  by  changing  its  subject  into  another,  either 
serious  or  comic,  most  commonly  the  latter  ;  hence  a 
parody,  in  its  narrower  sense,  is  the  same  as  a  traves- 
ty. In  a  still  narrower  sense,  parody  means  a  poem 
in  which  merely  the  chief  personages  and  ideas  are 
charged,  but  the  subordinate  parts  and  the  whole  tone 
are  pre*»rved.  as  in  the  Battle  of  the  Fmjs  and  Mice. 
Contrast  is  the  chief  instrument  of  parody,  and  as 
mere  contrast,  by  exciting  surprise,  often  produces, 
for  a  time,  lite  effect  of  wit,  poor  parodies  often 
please  for  a  moment  by  boldness  in  applying  tlie 
gravest  expressions  to  the  most  comic  subjects,  or 
the  reverse. 

PAROI.K;  a  term  signifying  apy  thing  done  ver- 


parole.  Evidence,  also,  may  be  divided  intO'jxjro.V 
ev  idence  and  written  evidence.    See  Evidence. 

In  military  ariairs,  a  promise  given  by  a  prisoner 
uf  war,  when  he  has  leave  to  depart  from  custody, 
that  he  will  return  at  the  time  appointed  unless  dis- 
charged. It  is  also  used  fur  a  word  given  out  every 
day  in  orders  by  a  commanding  officer,  in  a  camp  or 
garrison,  by  which  friends  may  be  distinguished  from 
enemies. 

PARONOMASIA  ;  a  rhetorical  figure  by  which 
different  ideas  are  expressed  by  words  of  similar 
sound  or  the  same  extraction,  in  order  to  make  the 
dtilercnce  mure  striking ;  for  instance : — 

Sot  friemdi,  but  Jiemdt,  arc  here. 

PAROQUET.  See  Prtrror. 
PAROS ;  an  island  of  the  Grecian  Archipelago, 
in  the  Central  Cyclades,  to  the  west  of  Naxos,  with 
a  population  of  2000  Greeks.  The  island  is  moun- 
tainous, but  fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  square  miles 
100.  Pares  was  celebrated,  in  ancient  times,  for  its 
marble,  which  was  remarkable  for  its  whiteness  and 
firmness,  and  withstood  the  action  of  the  weather 
better  than  any  other  sort.  (See  Marble.)  The 
famous  Parian  chronicle  was  taken  hence  in  1627. 
/See  Arundelian  Marbles.)  Many  remains  of  ancient 
buildings  are  still  found  in  the  island.  Near  it  lies 
the  island  of  Antsparvs.  with  500  inhabitants.  It 
was  the  birth-place  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  and 
contains  a  celebrated  grotto  or  cave,  full  of  fine 


PAROXYSM  OF  A  FEVER.  See  Fever. 
PARR,  Catharine.  See  Catharine  Parr. 
PARR,  S.\MCK.L,a  learned  divine  and  eminent  critic, 
the  son  of  an  apothecary  of  Harrow,  in  Mid. 
dlesex,  where  he  was  born  in  1747.  At  the  age  of 
six,  he  was  admitted  into  the  celebrated  school  of 
his  native  place,  which  he  headed  in  bis  fourteenth 
year.  He  entered  Emmanuel  college,  Cambridge  ; 
but,  unable  to  support  the  expense,  accepted  the 
situatiou  of  usher  at  Harrow.  In  17o9.  he  entered 
into  deacon's  orders,  and,  in  1771.  was  creeled 
A.M.  at  Cambridge,  by  royal  mandute,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  qualifying  hiin  to  succeed  doctor  Sumner,  in 
the  mastership  of  Harrow  school  ;  but,  not  succeed- 
ing, he  opened  a  school  at  Stanmore,  and  in  1770, 
became  master  of  the  grammar  school  at  Colcliester, 
whence,  in  1778,  he  removed  to  take  cliarge  of  that 
of  Norwich.  In  1783,  he  obtained  the  perpetual 
curacy  of  Hatton.  in  Warwickshire,  where  be  after- 
wards resided,  and  was  presented  by  bishop  Lowth 
to  a  prebend  in  the  cathedral  uf  St  Paul.  lu  1802, 
Sir  Francis  Burdett  presented  him  to  the  valuable 
living  of  Graff nam,  in  the  county  of  Huntingdon. 
Doctor  Parr  commenced  his  career  as  an  author  in 
1760,  by  the  publication  of  Two  Sermons  on  Educa- 
tion ;  and,  in  tlie  following  year,  printed  a  Discourse 
on  the  late  Fast,  which,  in  consequence  of  its  allusion 
to  the  contest  with  America,  excited  great  atten- 
tion. In  17S7,  be  assisted  lus  friend  Henry  Homer  in 
a  new  edition  of  tlie  learned  Scotsman  William  Bei- 
lenden  (BellendeomO.  This  republication  he  inscribed 
to  Messrs  Fox  and  Burke,  and  lord  North,  the 
character  of  whose  oratory  he  drew  with  uncommon 
elegance,  force,  and  felicity.  Making  use  of  the 
same  opportunity  to  assail  that  of  their  political 
opponents,  be  put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  preferment 
from  government,  on  which  account  a  subscription 
was  made  by  tlie  whig  club,  which  secured  him  an 
annuity  of  .£300  per  annum.  In  ITW,  he  repub- 
lished the  Tracts  by  Warburton  a:d  a  Warburtouoin. 


to  which  he  prefixed  some  severe  structures  on  bishop 
Huni    In  17«K>  he  encaged  in  the  controversy  un 
the  real  authorship  of  White's  l.unpton  Lectures, 
what  is  written ;  thus  an  agreement  may  be  by  |  from  which  it  appeared  thai  his  own  share  ui  them 


hnllv,  or  bv  word  <if  mouth,  in  contradi-tinctxin  to 
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was  by  no  means  inconsiderable.  In  1791,  his  resi- 
dence was  in  danger  of  destruction  from  the  Bir- 
mingham rioters,  in  consequence  of  his  intimacy  with 
doctor  Priestley.  On  this  occasion,  he  published  a 
tract,  entitled  a  Letter  from  Irenopolis  to  the  Inha- 
bitants of  Eleutheropolis.  On  Easter-Tuesday,  1800, 
he  preached  his  celebrated  Spital  sermon,  in  which 
he  attacked  the  social  doctrine  of  Godwin's  Political 
Justice.  This  discourse  he  soon  after  published,  with 
notes.  On  the  death  of  Mr  Fox  appeared  his 
Characters  of  the  late  Right  Honourable  Charles 
James  Fox,  selected,  and.  in  part,  written,  by  Philo- 

C-is  Varvicensis.  In  1819,  he  reprinted  Speeches 
Roger  Long  and  John  Taylor,  of  Cambridge, 
with  a  critical  Essay,  and  Memoirs  of  the  Authors, 
and  composed  a  pamphlet,  which  appeared  after  his 
death,  defending  bishop  Halifax  from  the  cltarge  of 
having  become  a  convert  to  the  church  of  Rome  in 
his  last  sickness.  His  death  took  place  at  Hatton, 
March  26,  1825,  in  his  seventy-ninth  year  In 
curious  and  elegant  classical  knowledge,  he  seems 
to  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  English  scholars  of 
his  day.  His  prodigious  memory  and  extent  of  re- 
search' rendered  him  very  powerful  in  conversation. 
His  Works,  with  a  Memoir,  by  Johnson,  appeared 
in  8  vols.,  8vo  (London,  1828)  ;  and  Memoirs  of 
Doctor  Parr,  &c,  by  Field  (2  vols.,  8vo,  1828). 
PARRAKEET,  or  PAROQUET.  See  Parrot. 
PARRHASIUS,  a  Greek  painter,  born  at  Ephesus, 
flourished  about  480  B.  C.  He  was  a  contemporary 
and  rival  of  Zeuxis.  According  to  Pliny,  ha  was 
the  first  who  introduced  proportion  into  painting, 
lively  expression  and  grace  into  the  countenance 
and  attitude,  and  he  excelled  all  other  painters  in 
design.  Several  of  his  pictures  are  mentioned  by 
ancient  authors,  but  none  of  them  has  been  preserved. 
His  success  rrndered  him  arrogant ;  according  to 
Atheraeus,  he  clothed  himself  in  purple,  wore  a  gold 
wreath  on  his  head,  and  pretended  to  be  descended 
from  Apollo,  one  of 
rhtuiwt.  See  Painting 
PARROT  (ptittaeu* 
dudes  about  170  species.  The  luxuriant  tracts  of 
the  torrid  cone  seem  to  be  the  favourite  residence  of 
these  noisy,  numerous,  and  richly-plumaged  tribes. 
They  are  not,  however,  as  was  supposed  by  Button, 
confined  to  that  tone,  as  later  discoveries  have  shown 
that  they  are  found  in  this  continent  as  far  south  as 
the  straits  of  Magellan,  and  on  the  shores  of  Van 
Diemen's  Land  ;  and  one  species  in  the  United 
States  of  America  b  resident  as  far  north  as  42°. 
Bill  hooked ;  npper  mandible  movable,  and,  for  the 
most  part,  covered  with  a  case ;  nostrils  rounded, 
basal ;  tongue,  in  most  of  the  species,  fleshy,  obtuse, 
and  entire  ;  feet  formed  for  climbing.  They  assist 
themselves  rrt  climbing  with  the  bill,  associate  in  pairs 
or  flocks,  feed  on  the  seeds  and  fruits  of  various  plants, 
often  attain  to  a  great  age,  and,  by  means  of  their 
obtuse  tongue,  and  the  conformation  of  their  larynx, 
may  be  taught  to  imitate  the  human  speech.  They 
are  of  a  great  variety  of  sites,  from  Uiat  of  the  do- 
mestic fowl  to  that  of  a  sparrow.  The  macaw  has 
been  described  in  a  separate  article.  The  pavouane 
parrot  (P.  Guianeittig)  is  found  in  the  Antilles  and 
Guiana,  where  it  assembles  in  large  flocks,  and  does 
great  injury  to  the  coffee  plantations.  The  ring  pa- 
roquet (P.  AUxandri),  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
docility  and  imitative  powers,  seems  to  have  been  the 
only  species  known  to  the  earlier  Greeks  and  Romans, 
having  been  brought  from  Ceylon  after  the  expedi- 
tion of  Alexander.  They  afterwards  obtained  other 
species  from  Africa.  Common  gray  parrot  (P.  eritha- 
cui),  about  the  sice  of  a  small  pigeon,  is  remarkable 
for  its  loquacity,  docility,  and  distinctness  of  arttco- 
.   It  is  common  in  many  parts  of  Africa.  In- 


garden  vegetable,  uu 
ma  tic  and  agreeable 


dividual*  of  this  species  are  known  to 
about  100  years.  The  common  green  parrot  P. 
Amaxoniu*,  Sliaw),  of  which  the  varieties  are  very 
numerous,  is  a  native  of  South  America.  The  Gui- 
nea parrot  (P.  pullariut)  is  a  highly  beautiful  spe- 
cies, about  five  inches  in  length,  and  is  found  in  the 
East  Indies  and  Africa.  They  eerily  imitate  other 
birds,  but  articulate  with  difficulty.  The  only  spe» 
cies  found  native  in  the  United  States  is  the  Carolina 
or  Illinois  parrot  (P.  Carolinensu),  which  is  resident 
from  the  gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  neighbourhood  of 
lake  Michigan,  and  on  the  east  of  the  Alieghaniea 
to  Maryland,  and  occasionally  strays  into  New  Vork. 
Their  favourite  food  is  the  seeds  of  the  cockle- bur, 
which  grows  in  great  abundance  along  the  shores  of 
the  Mississippi  and  the  Ohio.  They  are  teen  in 
large  flocks,  screaming  round  the  salt  licks,  being, 
like  the  pigeons,  fond  of  the  salt  water.  They 
very  sociable  in  the 
each  other,  and  showing  the  greatest  grief  for  the 
loss  of  their  companions.  Tha  plumage  is  very 
beautiful,  the  general  colour  being  a  bright-yellow  - 
ish,  silky  green,  with  light-blue  reflections.  The  tail 
is  long  and  cuneiform.  These  birds  are  about  thir- 
teen inches  long,  and  twenty-ooe  in  < 
PARSERS.  See  Gutters. 
PARSLEY  {apium  peirotelinwn); 
used  for 

our  to 

dishes.  The  root  is  elongated  and  whitish  ;  the 
stem  upright,  three  or  four  feet  high,  striated  and 
branching ;  the  leaves  doubly  pinnate,  with  the  leaf- 
lets of  the  inferior  part  of  the  stem  oval,  wed  go- 
shaped  and  incited,  and  the  superior  ones  linear . 
the  flowers  are  small,  yellowish  white.  It  belongs 
to  the  natural  family  umbellijtra,  and  is  supposed  to 
have  been  brought  originally  from  Sardinia,  though 
now  common  throughout  the  south  of  Europe.  All 
domestic  quadrupeds  are  fond  of  the  Leaves,  but  they 
are  a  dangerous  poison  to  poultry  and  other  birds. 

Parsley  is  sown  from  March  to  August,  and  the 
leaves  may  be  cut  several  times  during  the  summer, 
provided  that  care  is  taken  to  water  the  plants  in 
timet  of  drought.  At  the  root  it  biennial,  the  flowers 
and  seeds  do  not  appear  until  the  second  season ;  and* 
if  cut  before  flowering,  the  duration  of  the  plant  is 
frequently  prolonged  another  season. 

Vulert)  is  a  second  species  of  apium,  and,  in  its 
wild  stale,  is  a  small,  acrid,  and  noxious  plant,  but, 
from  cultivation,  has  become  one  of  our  most  valu- 
able salads. 

PARSNEP  (putt 
nary  vegetable,  a  native  of  the  south  of  K 
The  root  is  biennial  and  fleshy,  the  stem  herbaceous, 
upright,  striated,  rigid,  and  branching;  the 
pinnate,  alternate,  and  sheathing  at  the  base, 
posed  of  oval,  slightly  lobed,  and  incised  leaflet*. 
The  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  and  are  disposed  in 
umbels,  as  is  usual  with  the  wnbeiliftrm.  In  tha  wild 
plant,  the  leaves  and  stem  are  hairy  ;  but,  when  cul- 
tivated, they  become 
and  more  succulent. 

Parsneps  are  sweetish,  and  slightly  aromatic  to  tha 
taste.  Besides  their  use  for  the  table,  they  are  often 
cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  as  fodder  for  cattle. 
The  milk  of  cowt  is  unproved  in  quality,  and  tha 
quantity  is  increased,  by  their  use,  and,  besides, 
yields  batter  of  a  fine  saffron  yellow,  and 
flavour.  Indeed,  all  domestic  quadrupeds 
tremely  fond  of  them.  As  an  article  of  food  far 
man,  they  are  agreeable  to  most  palates,  and  are 
considered  wholesome,  and  highly  nutritious.  They 
may  remain  in  the  ground  all  winter,  as  they  are 
liable  to  injury  from  frosts,  and  may  be  taken  up 
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frequently  in  the  spring,  and  the  roots  are  in  perfec- 
tion about  the  end  of  September. 

From  the  pastinaea  oj>oponoxt  a  native  of  the  coun- 
tries about  the  Mediterranean,  is  obtained  a  gum- 
resin,  which  is  famous  in  the  Cast  for  curing  ali  kinds 
of  maladies. 

PARSONS,  TnaoraiLvs,  a  distinguished  chief-jus- 
tice of  Massachusetts,  was  born  in  February,  1750, 
in  Byefield,  Massachusetts.  His  father  was  minister 
of  that  parish.  Hit  youth  was  assiduously  devoted 
to  the  study  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages, 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  the  mathematical  sciences. 
He  studied  law  in  Falmouth,  nuw  Portland,  and 
kept  for  some  time  the  grammar  school  in  that  town. 
He  practised  law  there  a  few  years;  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  the  Bri- 
tish, lie  retired  to  the  house  of  his  father,  in  New- 
bury. In  about  a  year  from  this  time,  he  opened 
his  office  in  Newbury  port.  Never  was  fame  more 
early  or  more  just  than  that  of  Parsons  as  ft  lawyer. 
His  professional  services  were  generally  sought  for, 
not  merely  in  his  native  county,  but  in  the  neigh- 
bouring state  of  New  Hampshire  and  in  Boston.  Af- 
ter thirty-five  years'  extensive  practice,  he  succeeded 
chief-justice  Dana  in  the  supreme  judicial  court  of 
Massachusetts  in  1806.  The  regularity  of  trials, 
and  the  promptness  and  correctness  of  decisions 
throughout  the  commonwealth,  soon  attested  the 
beneficial  effects  of  his  labours.  The  first  six  vol- 
umes of  the  reports  of  the  court  in  which  be  pre- 
sided are  a  monument  of  his  accurate  juridical  rea- 
sonings, and  his  deep  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
the  common  law,  ana  the  constitutions  and  statutes, 
of  his  country. — As  regards  his  political  character, 
although  unwilling  to  take  so  great  a  share  in  pub- 
lic councils  as  bis  townsmen  and  the  people  of  his 
comity  desired,  yet,  on  great  occasions,  he  gave  his 
time  and  talents  to  the  state.  He  died  at  Boston, 
Oct.  30,  1813. 

PARTHENON.   See  Athens. 

PARTHENOPE.    See  Naples. 

PARTH1A.  By  Parthia,  in  the  widest 
understand  the  Parthian  empire,  lying  between  the 
Euphrates,  the  Ox  us,  the  Caspian,  and  Arabian  seas. 
In  the  narrowest  sense,  Parthia  ( Parthyene)  is  the 
small  eountry  formerly  inhabited  by  the  Parthians, 
bounded  by  Hynania,  Aria,  Car  mania,  and  Media, 
and  encircled  by  mountains.  It  was  situated  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  modern  Chorasan,  where 
Kurti  and  Thus  now  lie.  In  ft  middle  sense,  Par- 
thia included  the  northern  provinces  of  Persia,  Hyr- 
cania  Felix  (now  Masenderan,  Jrrjan,  and  Corcan), 
the  small  Parthyene  itself,  celebrated  for  its  breed  of 
horses.  Aria  (a  part  of  Chorasan),  Margiana  (now  Forg 
and  MarutAak  in  East  Chorasan).  Bactriana  (or  the 
southern  part  of  Bucharia),  the  regions  about  the  Paro- 
pamisus  (the  district  around  Candahar),  Drangiana 
(Segtstan),  A  radios ia  and  Sogdiaua  (the  northern 
division  of  Great  Bucharia).  The  Parthians  (fugitives) 
were  known  in  the  earliest  times  as  a  nation  of  barba- 
rians. They  were  of  Scythian  origin.  Polygamy  was 
common  among  them.  They  fought  only  on  horse- 
back, were  celebrated  for  their  skill  in  archery,  and 
were  particularly  formidable  in  flight.  They  were 
subject  successively  to  the  Persians,  Macedonians,  and 
Syrians.  Under  the  utter  they  remained  till  the  time 
of  Antiochus  II.  At  that  period,  Arsaces  (Aschak) 
took  up  arms,  expelled  the  Syrians,  and  extended 
his  conquests  over  the  neighbouring  countries.  His 
successors  continued  his  career  of  victory.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  Parthian  empire,  governed  by 
the  Arsacidas  (Ascbcanians  or  Ascliakians),  from  B. 
C.  166.  Ctesiphon,  the  capital,  on  the  eastern  bank 
of  the  Tigris,  was  built  by  Vardanus.  They  carried 
on  war  with  the  Romans  with  various  fortune,  but 


the  Romans  never  gained  any  permanent  advantage 

over  them.  Crass  us  was  slain  in  a  battle  against 
them,  B.  C.  53,  In  which  he  was  defeated  with 
great  loss.  Trajan,  indeed,  conquered  a  part  of 
Parthia ;  but  this  conquest  was  lost  partly  oy  him- 
self and  partly  by  Adrian.  In  the  year  A.  D.  214, 
Artaxerxes,  a  Persian,  son  of  Sassan,  excited  a  re- 
bellion, drove  the  Arsacidas  from  the  throne,  and, 
in  229,  subjected  all  Central  Asia,  and  founded  the 
line  of  the  Sassanides.    See  Persia. 

PARTICIPLE;  that  part  of  a  verb  which  has 
the  nature  of  the  adjective,  with  this  addition. — that 
it  expresses  also  the  relations  of  tune,  the  present, 
past,  &c.  This  double  nature  gave  the  participle 
its  name,  participating  as  it  does  of  the  characters 
of  two  parts  of  speech.  Many  languages  have  ac- 
tive and:  passive  participles,  past,  present,  and  fu- 
ture. The  beauty  of  a  language,  its  force  and  ex- 
pressiveness, depend  greatly  upon  the  perfection  of 
its  participles.  The  modern  European  languages 
are  very  deficient  in  this  respect,  compared  with 
the  two  classical  languages. 

PARTICLES  (particulte);  such  parts  of  speech  as 
are  incapable  of  any  inflection,  as,  for  instance,  the 
preposition,  conjunction,  Sec.  These  words  are  gen- 
erally short,  consisting  mostly  of  original  sounds, 
and  the  name  particles  has  been  given  to  them 
from  this  circumstance ;  but,  as  the  external  dimen- 
sion of  a  word  is  a  very  unphilosophical  and  in- 
sufficient ground  of  classification,  many  grammar- 
ians have  dropped  this  name,  and  divided  all  parts 
of  speech  into  declinable  and  indeclinable. 

PARTI  DAS,  Las.   See  Alphonso  A.,  and  Loui- 
siana, Code  of. 

PARTITION  is  a  dividing  of  lands  descended 
by  the  common  law,  or  custom,  among  coheirs  or 
parceners,  where  there  are  two  at  the  least. 

PARTNERSHIP.  A  partnership  is  an  agree- 
ment between  two  or  more  to  share  hi  the  profit 
and  loss  of  the  use  and  application  of  their  capital, 
labour,  and  skill,  in  some  lawful  business,  whether  one 
supplies  capital,  and  another  skill  and  labour,  or  each 
contributes  both  labour  and  capital.  The  benefits  of 
a  union  of  the  means  and  advantages  of  different 
persons  for  the  conduct  of  a  branch  of  business,  in 
many  instances,  are  too  obvious  and  common  to  need 
illustration.  A  partnership  is  not  constituted  merely 
by  an  interest  oi  different  parties  in  the  same  thing, 
but  it  depends  on  a  participation  of  profits  and  joint 
liability  to  loss.  And  yet  there  are  some  exceptions 
to  this  rule,  for  it  lias  been  held  that  seamen  shipping 
on  shares  in  a  fishing  voyage  are  not  copartners  with 
the  owners.  And  so,  where  a  certain  share  or  com- 
mission is  allowed  to  a  clerk,  or  agent,  depending  on 
the  success  of  the  business  or  amount  of  profits,  in  ad- 
dition to  his  other  compensation,  it  has  beeJi  held, 
in  many  cases,  not  to  make  him  a  copartner.  It 
is  difficult  to  point  out  the  criterion  by  which  cases 
of  this  description  are  distinguished  from  those 
of  copartnership  ;  and  some  of  them  look  more  like 
an  exception  of  cases  which  strictly  come  within  the 
definition  of  copartnership.  A  question  has  been 
made  whether  joint  owners  of  a  ship  are  copartners, 
and  the  general  doctrine  is  that  they  are  not  so ;  and 
yet  it  is  generally  held  that  each  one  Is  liable  for  toe 
whole  amount  of  repairs  and  expenditures  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  ship ;  but  still  the  ownership  is  not 
joint,  for,  in  case  of  the  decease  of  one,  the  property 
in  the  whole  ship  does  not  survive  to  the  others, 
as  would  be  the  case  if  it  were  partnership  pro-  , 
perty,  but  the  property  is  held  in  common,  each  part  | 
owner  having  a  distinct  title  to  his  share;  and 
one  part  owner  cannot,  merely  as  such,  convey 
a  title  to  the  whole  ship,  or  to  any  share  except  his 
own.   As  to  the  share  of  each  oartner  in  the  profits, 
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or  his  liability  for  losses,  if  there  is  no  agreement  on 
this  subject,  all  the  partners  stand  upon  an  equal  foot- 
ing. As  to  the  objects  of  copartnerships,  they  are 
not  confined  to  commerce,  though  most  frequent  in 
that  branch  of  industry,  but  may  embrace  manufac- 
turing, the  carrying  on  of  any  mechanic  art,  agricul- 
ture, the  practice  of  low,  or  of  medicine,  and,  in 
short,  almost  every  lawful  branch  of  business. 

Copartnership  is  more  usually  formed  by  a  written 
agreement ;  and  by  some  codes,  and  in  regard  to  cer- 
tain copartnerships,  formal  stipulations  are  required 
by  law  in  order  to  constitute  a  copartnership.  This 
is  not  a  general  rule,  however,  for,  in  many  branches 
of  business,  parties  may  agree  orally  on  a  participa- 
tion in  profit  and  loss.  These  associations  are  divid- 
ed into  different  classes,  distinguished  by  their  ob- 
jects, and  the  extent  of  the  liability  of  each  partner. 
The  Roman  law  allowed  of  general  copartnerships, 
extending  the  community  of  property  and  joint  pro- 
Ik  and  loss  not  only  to  the  business  pursued,  but  also 
to  all  acquisitions  by  either  party,  whether  by  legacy, 
inlierilance,  gift,  or  as  the  fruits  of  industry.  By  that 
law,  and  so  by  the  laws  of  France,  Spain,  Louisiana, 
and  other  codes  derived  from  the  Roman  law,  a  man 
and  his  wife  may  be  copartners ;  and  in  making  the 
marriage  contruct,  the  kind  and  extent  of  copartner- 
ship is  agreed  upon,  the  form  of  the  stipulation  for 
this  purpose  beiug  particularly  pointed  out  by  the 
French  code.  It  was  between  the  parties  to  the 
marriage  contract  Uiat  the  general  copartnerships 
above  mentioned  were  most  frequently  formed.  In 
this  respect,  however,  the  Roman  law,  and  those 
codes  derived  principally  from  it,  leave  the  parties 
at  liberty  to  agree  upon  a  universal  copartnership  or 
a  limited  one,  or  a  separate  property. 

Copartnerships  are  usually  confined  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  particular  branch  of  business,  and  it  very 
often  happens  that  each  copartner  is  concerned  in 
other  branches.  The  terra  general  copartnership  is 
also  applied  to  one  formed  lor  trade  generally,  or 
business  generally,  without  limitations  ;  but  where 
the  joint  interest  extends  only  to  a  particular  concent, 
as,  tor  instance,  the  freighting  of  a  ship,  it  is  called 
a  special  copartnership.  And  so  a  partnership  is  call- 
ed special  when  the  parties  enter  into  stipulations 
modifying  and  restraining  the  powers  and  rights  of 
tile  members,  instead  of  leaving  Uiem  to  tlie  operation 
of  the  laws  generally  applicable  to  such  associations  ; 
and  this  is  the  usual  meaning  of  special  copartnership. 
Another  description  is  that  of  limited  copartnerships, 
in  which  one  or  more  partners  put  in  a  certain  amount 
of  capital,  which  is  liable  for  tlie  contracts  of  the  firm  ; 
but  beyond  this  the  party  or  parties  are  not  liable. 
This  sort  of  partnerslup  is  particularly  provided  for 
in  tlie  French  code,  and  is  not  uofrequent  in  France. 
It  is  a  very  useful  provision  of  the  law  that  allows  of 
such  associations,  for  it  enables  persons  of  fortune, 
and  retired  from  business,  to  put  a  part  of  their  capi- 
tal at  risk  in  trade,  without  risking  their  whole  pro- 
perty ;  and  it  accordingly  operates  very  favourably 
upon  tlie  enterprise  of  the  community  ;  for  a  young 
man  who  has  only  his  talents  and  industry  to  put  into 
a  concern,  can  thus  more  easily  obtain  the  capital 
necessary  to  give  his  activity  ainl  enterprise  scope, 
and  every  community  ought  to  open  all  practicable 
channels  tor  the  intellectual  and  physical  exertions  of 
its  members.  The  condition  of  such  a  limited  copart- 
nership is,  that  the  name  of  the  person  whose  liabil- 
ity is  thus  limited  must  be  used  in  tlie  firm,  and  parti- 
cular provisions  are  made  as  to  paying  in  the  amount 
of  capital  stipulated ;  and  another  suitable  provision 
in  such  case  is  the  provision  for  some  registry  by 
which  it  may  appear  to  those  who  wish  to  make  tlie 
Inquiry  what  amount  such  partner  pays  in.  Some 
partnerships  are  secret;  that  is,  some  one  agrees, 


upon  certain  terms,  to  share  profits  with  the  ostensi- 
ble partners,  without  auy  notice  to  the  public  of  his 
being  a  member  of  the  firm.  Each  partner  has  a 
joint  interest  in  the  whole  personal  properly,  uud,  un- 
less the  articles  stipulate  otherwise,  may  transfer  it. 
Each  partner  may  also  bind  the  whole  firm  by  his 
contract  made  in  the  course  of  the  business  of  the 
firm,  unless  it  be  otherwise  agreed  between  them. 
And  even  when  it  is  otherwise  agreed,  still,  if  a  party 
with  whom  a  partner  contracts  lias  a  legal  right,  from 
the  manner  in  which  the  joint  affairs  are  managed,  to 
presume  that  a  partner  is  audiorised  to  contract  for 
and  bind  his  copartners  in  regard  to  the  subject  of 
any  contract,  the  firm  will  be  bound  by  such  contract. 
But  if  the  party  contracted  with  has  notice  that,  by 
tlie  articles  of  copartnership,  a  partner  has  not  author- 
ity  to  make  a  contract,  tlie  company  will  not  be 
bound  by  it.  So  if  a  partner  contracts,  in  the  part- 
nership name,  in  a  matter  which  the  party  contracted 
with  knows  is  not  withiu  the  business  of  the  firm. — 
as  if  he  makes  a  negotiable  note  in  tlie  name  of  the 
firm  for  his  own  separate  debt, — the  contract  will 
not  bind  the  firm  to  the  party  thus  contracted  with ; 
but  still,  if  this  contract,  being  transferable  iu  its 
nature,  and  holding  out  on  the  face  of  it  the  responsi- 
bility of  tlie  whole  firm,  is  negotiated  to  those  who 
have  no  notice  that  the  paper  was  made  for  the  pri- 
vate accommodation  of  tlie  partner  who  signed  the 
partnership  name,  the  company  will  be  bound  in  re- 
spect to  such  assignee ;  that  is,  the  firm  having 
given  notice  to  the  world  that  they  are  copartners  is 
a  certain  branch  of  business,  every  one  has  a  right 
to  presume  that  all  acts  done  by  each  of  them  in  re- 
gard to  it  are  authorised  by  the  terms  of  their  con- 
truct or  tlie  circumstances  of  tlie  case,  unless  be  has 
notice  to  the  contrary.  But  certain  acts  are  not 
authorised  by  the  general  powers  of  copartners,  aud 
those  no  one  partner  can  be  presumed  to  have  power 
to  do  ;  as  for  instance,  one  partner  is  not,  merely  as 
sucli,  authorised  to  make  a  deed  in  the  name  of  the 
other,  or  to  act  as  his  attorney  ;  and  he  cannot,  ac- 
cordingly, convey  land  belonging  to  the  members  of 
tlie  company  ;  for,  though  it  may  have  been  acquir- 
ed and  paid  for  with  the  property  of  the  firm,  yet 
when  acquired  it  belongs  to  die  members  in  common, 
if  the  title  be  hi  them  all,  and  each  member  can  him- 
self convey  only  his  share  ;  and  in  order  to  the  con- 
veyance of  that  of  another,  he  must  be  specially  em- 
powered. But  a  partner  may  release  a  debt  due  to 
the  firm,  if  it  be  done  fiurly,  and  without  collusion  be- 
tween him  and  tlie  debtor.  It  has  been  held,  how- 
ever,  that  one  partner  cannot  by  deed  submit  a 
question  to  arbitration. 

A  partnersliip  may  be  dissolved  by  its  own  limita- 
tion, the  death,  bankruptcy,  or  insanity  of  a  member, 
or  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  between  the  countries 
to  which  tlie  members  belong.  A  question  is  also 
made  whether  a  member  may  dissolve  the  copartner- 
ship voluntarily  before  the  time  for  which  it  was 
formed  expires ;  and  the  opinion  seems  to  be  that  he 
may  do  so  by  giving  sufficient  notice  to  this  effect ; 
and  this  seems  to  be  necessarily  incident  to  uew  as- 
sociations. For  though  he  would,  in  such  case,  be 
answerable  to  his  copartners  for  the  breach  of  his 
agreement,  yet  it  would  be  exceedingly  iuconveuient 
ifa  partner  were  irrevocably  bound  to  give  his  copeuv 
ners  the  right  of  his  credit,  and  of  disposing  of  his 
property  after  all  his  confidence  in  them  had  ceased. 
In  case  of  mismanagement  by  any  partner  having  the 
charge  of  tlie  partnership  effects,  so  that  the  other 
partners  are  liable  to  be  materially  injured,  they  may 
make  application  to  a  court  of  chancery  to  appoint  a 
receiver  to  take  charge  of  the  concerns  of  the  com- 
pany, and  wind  up  its  affairs,  in  case  the  partnership 
lias  already  been  dissolved,  or  in  case  there  apjteors 
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to  be  sufficient  reason  to  dissolve  it  But  where  there 
is  no  ground  for  such  application  to  a  court  of  chan- 
cery, and  the  company  is  dissolved  by  the  death  of 
one  partner,  the  joint  property  will  survive  to  the 
other  partner,  who  may  dispose  of  it,  and  collect  and 
pay  the  debts  of  the  concern,  and  will  be  liable  to  ac- 
count to  the  personal  representatives  of  the  deceased 
partner  for  his  proportion  of  the  surplus  property. 
In  case  of  the  decease  of  a  partner,  his  personal  re- 
presentatives do  not  liecome  copartners  with  the  sur- 
viving partners,  but  the  affairs  of  the  concern  must 
be  settled  with  reference  to  the  time  of  the  death  of 
the  deceased  partner. 

PAS  A,  or  FES  A  (anciently  Pasargada);  a  town 
in  Persia,  in  Fnrsistan ;  sixty-eight  miles  south-east 
of  Schiras,  235  south-south-east  of  Ispahan;  Ion. 
53°  40'  E.;  lat.  29°  10/  N.  This  was  formerly  the 
burial  place  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  and  a  royal 
city. 

PASCAGOULA;  a  rive*  of  Mississippi,  which 
runs  south  into  the  gulf  of  Mexico,  thirty-eight  miles 
west  of  Mobile  bay;  Ion.  88*  30'  W.  It  is  navi- 
gable for  vessels  drawing  six  feet  of  water  about 
fiAy  miles.    Length  about  300  miles. 

PASCAL,  Blaise,  born  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergne, 
in  1623,  was  the  only  son  of  the  president  oi  the 
cour  des  aide*,  who  educated  him  with  great  care, 
and  instructed  him  himself.  In  early  youth,  he  gave 
proofs  of  extraordinary  talents,  and  showed  a  decided 
inclination  for  geometry.  His  hours  of  relaxation 
were  employed  in  the  study  of  mathematics.  His 
hither  surprised  him  engaged  in  studying  Euclid, 
which  he  understood  without  any  assistance ;  and,  in 
his  sixteenth  year,  the  young  Pascal  wrote  a  treatise 
on  conic  sections,  displaying  great  ncuteness,  but 
which,  notwithstanding  the  entreaties  of  his  friends, 
he  would  not  consent  to  publish.  His  studies  in  the 
languages,  logic,  physics,  and  philosophy,  were  pur- 
sued with  such  assiduity,  that  his  health  was  irre- 
coverably gone  in  his  eighteenth  year.  In  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  he  invented  the  celebrated  calcu- 
lating machine,  the  mechanism  of  which  it  cost  him 
much  pains  to  render  intelligible  to  the  workmen,  at 
a  time  when  he  was  hardly  tree  from  suffering  for  a 
day.  In  his  twenty-third  year,  he  made  several  dis- 
coveries concerning  the  Torricellian  vacuum.  Before 
he  was  twenty-four  years  old,  the  reading  of  some 
religious  works  had  brought  him  to  the  conviction 
that  a  Christian  must  love  God  only :  he  therefore 
laid  aside  all  profane  studies,  and  became  more  and 
more  deeply  rooted  in  his  ascetic  notions,  which, 
however,  had  been  familiar  to  his  childhood.  Pas- 
cal's piety  produced  a  great  effect  on  his  whole 
family.  His  father  became  his  pupil, and  his  sister  a 
nun  in  the  Port  Royal.  Pascal,  although  constantly 
wick,  continued  to  practise  his  penances  with  addi- 
tional rigour.  By  Uie  direction  of  his  physician,  he 
went  into  society ;  but  his  sister  soon  induced  him  to 
renounce  all  intercourse  with  the  world,  and  to  give 
up  nil  •superfluities,  even  ntthe  expense  of  his  health. 
In  this  manner  he  lived  from  his  thirtieth  year  till  his 
death.  After  spending  some  time  in  a  monastery, 
he  retired  to  an  estate  in  the  country,  denied  himself 
every  indulgence,  m.ule  his  own  bed,  ate  in  the 
kitchen,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  served  only  when 
it  was  indispensably  necessary.  He  spent  his  time 
in  prayer,  nnd  in  reading  the  Scriptures  (which  he 
thus  learned  by  hearts  and  commentaries  on  them. 
His  disease,  meanwhile,  became  aggravated,  and  he 
died  in  1602,  at  the  age  of  thirty-nine.  Pascal  had 
a  powerful  mind.  He  had  conceived  a  work  on  the 
Christian  religion,  the  object  of  which  was  to  show 
its  excellence,  from  a  consideration  of  human  nature 
as  well  ns  on  historical  grounds.  The  fragments, 
which  were  written  down  during  the  last  four  years 


of  his  life,  and  published  under  the  title  of  Pensits  xur 
la  Religion  (Amsterdam,  1667),  show  the  hand  of  a 
master.  His  Provinciate*,  ou  litres  icrites  par 
Louis  de  Montalte  d  un  Provincial  de  set  Ami*,  is  a 
most  bitter  satire  upon  the  lax  morality  of  the  Jesu- 
its, whose  influence  was  more  affected  by  it  than  by 
the  most  violent  attacks  of  their  declared  enemies. 
These  letters  are  esteemed  a  model  of  the  didactic 
epistolary  style  in  French  literature.  Pascal's  (Euvre* 
appeared  at  the  Hague,  in  1770,  in  5  vols.  Rai- 
mond's  Eloge  de  Pascal  (1816)  contains  an  account 
of  his  life. 

PASCATAQUA.    See  Piscataaua. 

PASIGRAPH Y  (from  wm,  universal,  yppt,  writ- 
ing). A  universal  written  or  spoken  language,  that  is, 
a  language  easily  understood  by  all  nations,  has  never 
yet  been  formed.  Leibnitz  seems  to  have  first  con- 
ceived the  idea ;  at  least,  he  laboured  a  good  deal  in 
attempting  to  execute  it.  He  was  followed  by  Wil- 
kins  in  England,  (l  and  in  Germany  by  Berger, 
Plan  of  a  Universal  Written  and  Spoken  Language 
(in  German,  Berlin,  1770) ;  Wolke,  Means  of  render- 
ing a  Universal  Language  practicable  (in  German, 
1797)  ;  Steard,  the  celebrated  instructer  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  (in  1798)  ;  Nather  (in  1805) ;  Biirja,  Pasi- 
lalie  ( 1608) ;  J.  M.  Schmidt,  of  Dillingen,  Attempts 
at  Pasigraphy  (in  German,  Vienna,  (1815);  and 
Stethy,  Lingua  universalis  (Vienna,  1825).  The 
academy  of  sciences  at  Copenhagen,  in  1811,  offered 
a  prize  for  the  best  plan  of  such  a  language,  and  its 
accomplishment.  "  The  idea  of  a  universal  language," 
says  Wagner,  in  his  Philosophy  of  Education,  "  is 
founded  upon  the  fact,  that  the  essence  of  every  lan- 
guage consists  in  its  internal  organisation,  for  which 
a  common  expression  must  be  possible,  since  this  in- 
ternal organisation  of  a  language  can  be  only  the 
expression  of  the  various  relations  of  ideas,  and  these 
relations,  again,  only  the  expression  of  the  real  rela- 
tions of  things.  If,  now,  a  general  representation 
can  be  found  for  these  relations,  a  universal  grammar 
is  obtained  ;  and,  if  this  can  be  communicated  in 
common  characters,  intelligible  by  every  one,  we 
have  a  complete  pasigraphy.'' — See  Vater's  Pasigra- 
phy and  Anti- Pasigraphy  (in  German,  Weissenlels, 
1795)  ;  Niethammer,  L'cber  Pasigraphic  und  Ideogra- 
phic (Nuremberg,  1808) ;  and  Riem,  On  a  Written 
language  and  Pasigraphy  (in  German.  1809).  A 
universal  spoken  language  (pasila/y)  is  also  a  deside- 
ratum.   See  /language. 

PASIPHAE  ;  in  heathen  mythology,  daughter  of 
Sol  ami  Perseis,  nnd  wife  of  Minos,  king  of  Crete,  to 
whom  she  bore  Deucalion,  Glaucus,  Ariadne,  and 
Pluedra.  Blinded  by  Neptune,  who  wished  to  punish 
Minos  for  not  having  sacrificed  a  bull  to  him,  or,  ac- 
cording to  others,  by  Venus,  who  had  sworn  ven- 
geance against  the  whole  family  of  Sol  liecause  he  had 
betrayed  her  intrigue  with  Mars,  she  was  inflamed 
with  an  unnatural  love  for  the  bull.  Her  desires 
were  gratified  by  means  of  the  wooden  animal  made  by 
the  ingenious  Daedalus,  and  the  Minotaur  was  the  fruit. 

PASQUIL  ;  derived  from  Pasouino.  (q.  v.) 

PASQUINO,  Pasqoisapk.  Pasquino  was  a  cob- 
bler, who  lived,  above  300  yean  ago,  in  Rome,  and 
was  so  much  celebrated  for  his  caustic  satire  and 
wit  that  his  shop  was  much  visited  by  persons  desirous 
to  hear  him.  Soon  after  his  death,  a  beautiful  but 
mutilated  statue  (according  to  some,  that  of 
Menelaus)  was  dug  up  not  far  from  Pasquino's  shop, 
and  put  up  in  a  corner  of  the  Ursini  palace.  The 
people  unanimously  called  the  statue  Pasouino,  and 
satirical  placards  were  attached  to  it — put,  as  it 
were,  into  the  mouth  of  the  revived  Pasquino. 
Another  statue,  called  Mar/orio  (q.  v.),  sirpposed  to 
be  a  corruption  of  Mnrtis  forum,  stood  «qjposite  Pas- 
quino ;  and  questions  were  generally  attached  during 
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the  night  to  Marforio,  which  were  answered  by  Pas- 

quino.  For  instance,  pope  Sixtus  V.  had  taxed 
several  articles  of  food,  and  on  Sunday  Pasquino  ap- 
peared with  a  wet  shirt,  as  if  to  dry  it  in  the  sun. 
Marforio  inquired  why  he  did  not  wait  till  the  next 
day  to  dry  his  shirt ;  to  which  Pasquino  replied,  "  I 
am  afraid  to  low  any  time,  for  to-morrow  I  may  have 
to  pay  a  tax  fur  sunshine."  These  two  statues  now 
lie  in  the  court  of  the  capitol.  The  Italian  words 
puitfuinala  and jxttyuiiio  have  been  adopted  in  several 
other  languages,  and  in  some,  as  French  and  German, 
are  even  used  in  legal  language  for  libel. 

PASS,  or  PASSADE,  in  fencing;  an  advance  or 
leap  forward  upon  an  enemy.  Of  these  there  are 
several  kinds,  as  passes  within,  above,  beneath,  to  the 
right,  the  left,  and  passes  under  the  line.fcc 

PASSAGE,  Biau*  or.    See  Migration,  and  Omi- 

<A PASSAIC  FALLS.    See  Cataract. 

PASSAMAQUODDY  ;  a  bay  which  fornw  a  part 
of  the  boundary  between  Maine  and  New  Brunswick. 
It  is  about  twelve  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  six 
From  north  to  south.  1 1  contains  a  number  of  islands, 
of  which  the  principal  are  Campo  Hello,  Deer,  Moose, 
Dudley,  and  Frederick.  The  Passamaquoddy  or  St 
Croix  river  flows  into  this  bay.    See  trout,  St. 

PASSANT,  in  heraldry  ;  a  term  applied  to  a  lion, 
or  oilier  animal,  in  a  shield,  appearing  to  walk  lei- 

PASSAROWITZ,  Peace  of  ;  concluded  July  SI, 
17 is,  by  Venice  and  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  with 
Die  Porte,  at  Passarowitx,  a  small  town  in  Servia,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  Morawaand  the  Danube,  under 
the  mediation  of  Britain  and  Holland.  It  terminated 
the  war  begun  in  1714  by  the  Porte  for  the  conquest 
oi  the  Morea,  in  which  the  Turks  succeeded  in  1715. 
The  emperor,  as  guarantee  of  the  peace  of  Carlowiu 
(q.  v.),  took  up  anus  for  Venice  in  1716.  Eugene 
(q.  v.)  was  victorious  at  Peterwardein,  August  15th, 
17l6,and  at  Belgrade,  August  16,  1717  ;  after  which 
the  Porte  determined  to  conclude  a  peace  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  nti  nottidetit,  by  which  it  retained  the  Morea, 
without  a  formal  cession  from  Venice.  Austria  re- 
ceived Belgrade,  with  Servia,  the  lannat  of  Temes- 
war,  Walachia  to  the  Alute,  and  part  of  Croatia.  See 
Jte/grade. 

PASSAU  ;  capital  of  the  Bavarian  circle  of  the 
Lower  Danube,  in  a  romantic  situation  on  the 
Danube  and  the  Inn  j  population,  9000 ;  lat. 
48°  65  N.  ;  Ion.  21°  29'  E.  It  has  two  suburbs— 
Innsladt  and  llsstadt— and  several  bridges.  On  a 
hill  400  feet  high  is  the  fortress  Oberhaus,  which  is 
connected  with  the  castle  Niederhaus  lying  below  it. 
It  has  some  manufactures  and  considerable  com- 
merce. The  principal  public  buildings  are  the 
dence  of  the  prince  bishops)  and 
Passau  is  celebrated  in  history 
for  the  treaty  concluded  here  August  22,  1552,  by 
which  the  Protestants  obtained  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion  and  the  acknowledgment  of  their  politi- 
cal rights.   See  Reformation,  and  Charlet  V. 

PASSION  FLOWER  (pattj/tora) ;  a  beautiful 
genus  of  climbing  plants,  containing  numerous 
species,  remarkable  for  the  elegance  and  singular 
form  of  their  flowers.  Their  stems  are  woody,  or, 
mure  frequently,  herbaceous,  provided  with  tendrils, 
and  bearing  alternate  simple  or  lobed  leaves ;  the 
flowers  are  axillary,  and  supported  on  peduncles ;  the 
calyx  is  widely-spreading,  and  divided  into  ten  parts, 
the  five  interior  of  which  have  the  form  of  petals,  or 
are  sometimes  wanting.  To  the  base  of  the  calyx  is 
attached  an  interior  crown,  composed  of  a  great  num- 
ber ol  filaments.  There  are  five  stamens,  which  have 
their  filaments  united  at  base  around  the  style.  The 
fruit  is  a  large  one-celled  berry,  often,  indeed,  |> 


cathedral  (the  old  n 
the  Jesuits'  college 


preaching  a  gourd  in  size,  containing  numerous 
seeds,  and  in  many  species  Is  edible,  though  not  rich 
in  flavour.  The  water-lemon  of  the  West  Indies  (P. 
laurifo(ia)  bears  fruit  as  Urge  as  a  hen's  egg,  con- 
taining a  whitish  watery  pulp,  which  has  a  peculiar 
aromatic,  delicately-acid  flavour,  and  allays  thirst 
agreeably. — The  sweet  calabash  of  the  same  countries 
{P.  mutiformit)  has  the  fruit  of  the  site  of  an  apple,  en- 
closing a  sweetish  pulp.  It  is  often  called  grauudiUa, 
together  with  several  other  species,  and  is  served  up 
in  deserts.  The  simp  and  decoction  of  the  flowers  of 
the  P  murucvja,  also  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
are  much  used  as  a  narcotic,  and  aflbrd  a  good  sub- 
stitute for  opium. 

PASSION  OF  CHRIST  ;  the  crucifixion  of  Jesus, 
with  all  its  attendant  sufferings.  It  is  celebrated 
in  the  Catholic  and  most  Protestant  churches  on  the 
European  continent  during  Lent  (the  seven  weeks 
preceding  Easter),  and  particularly  during  the  Pas- 


sion-week (the  week  preceding  taster),  by  » 
relating  to  the  sufferings  of  the  Saviour.  The  Catho- 
lics fast  during  Lent.  The  churclies,  and  especially 
the  altars,  are  deprived  of  their  ornaments  ;  the  belli 
are  not  rung  ,  public  amusements  are  discontinued. 
The  season  of  Lent  is  preceded,  in  most  countries, 

by  the  carnival.    In  I!  f.  the  celebration  of  the 

Passion-week  in  the  Cupella  Sistina  is  famous  on 
account  of  the  incomparable  music  in  the  papal 
chapel.  There  the  compositions  of  Palestrini,  Per- 
golese,  Allegri,  and  others,  are  heard  in  the  purest 
style.  The  Officittm  Hebdomad*  Sa*cU  juxta  For- 
mat* Mittaiit  et  lireoiarii  Itomani  tub  L'rbano  /' 11 7. 
contains  the  rites  of  worship  in  the  Passion-week 
prescribed  by  the  Catholic  church.  The  passion  of 
Christ  formed  the  subject  of  the  first  theatrical 
representations,  which  were  prepared  by  the  clergy, 
and  thus,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  became  the  origin 
of  the  modern  theatre.  See  Comedo,  Hotter**, 
Drama,  and  Theatre. 

P ASSI ON- W EEK.    Sea  Pauten  of  Christ. 

PASSIVE  and  ACTIVE  TRADE.  By  active 
trade,  writers  understand  that  which  a  nation  carries 
on  in  foreign  marts,  whither  it  transports  articles  of 
commerce,  and  receives  the  returns  :  by  passive  com. 
merce,  tiiat  which  it  carries  on  with  foreigners  who 
come  to  its  marts  to  sell  and  to  buy.  Some  attach 
to  active  commerce  the  further  idea  of  an  advan- 


tageous balance  of  trade.  (See  Mercantile  System.) 
It  is  an  erroneous  notion,  which  has  led  several 
governments  to  injurious  laws,  that  the  active  com- 
merce is  always  better  than  the  passive. 

PASSOVER  (Hebrew,  jxttsa,  a  sparing,  a  passing 
over);  the  Jewish  feast,  in  commemoration  of  the 
sparing  of  the  Israelites,  when  the  first-born  of  the 
Egyptians  perished,  and  of  their  escape  out  of  Epypt. 
It  was  celebrated  on  U»e  first  full  moon  of  the  spring, 
from  the  14th  to  the  21st  of  the  month  Nitan.  (Sec 
Easter.)  To  this  festival,  as  long  as  the  Israelites 
remained  in  possession  of  Palestine,  they  assembled 
originally  at  the  tabernacle, and  from  Solomons  time, 
at  the  temple.  During  the  eight  days  of  the  feast,  they 
were  permitted  to  eat  only  unleavened  bread,  because 
their  hasty  departure  from  Egypt  had  obliged  theni  to 
take  their  dough  with  them  before  it  was  leavened  ; 
hence  the  passover  was  also  called  the  "feast  of 
unleavened  bread."  Every  householder,  with  his 
family,  ate,  on  the  first  evening,  a  lamb  killed  by 
the  priest,  which  was  served  up  without  breaking 
the  bones.  Thanksgiving,  and  the  relation  of  inci- 
dents front  the  history  of  the  Exodus,  gave  this 
festival  its  religions  character.  Offerings  of  firstlings  of 
the  flocks  and  herds,  and  first  fruits,  were  also  present- 
ed in  i lie  temple.  The  passover  was  the  principal 
Jewish  festival,  and  is  still  observed  by  tike  Jews, 
by  eating  uuleavened  bread  and  by  public  prayers. 
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PASS  PAROLE ;  a  command  ghren,  which  passes 
from  mouth  to  mouth  along  the  line  of  a  regiment  or 
army. 

PASSPORT ;  an  instrument  given  to  travellers 
by  the  proper  authorities,  describing  their  persons, 
purposes,  and  destinations,  intended  to  show  that 
their  characters  are  good,  and  their  objects  in  travel- 
ling lawful.  Passport  also  signifies  a  license  tor 
Importing  contraband  goods,  or  for  exporting  and 
importing  merchandise  free  of  duties.  These  last 
axe  always  given  to  ambassadors,  and  other  public 
ministers,  for  their  baggage,  equipage,  &c, 
PA8SWAN  OGLU.  See  ffcddin. 
PASSY  ;  a  village  not  quite  a  league  from  the 
centre  of  Paris.  Its  vicinity  to  the  capital,  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne,  and  the  river,  renders  it  peculiarly 
presling.    It  is  likewise  esteemed  for  its  mineral 


iron 
:»><> 


waters,  the  salubrity  of  its  air,  and  its  charming 
views  in  every  direction.  It  is  much  visited  by  the 
Parisians,  in  summer,  for  the  promenade,  the  fete 
thamptlre  at  Ranelagh,  fee.  Franklin  resided  Bere 
while  in  France. 

PASTE  ;  a  glass  made  in  imitation  of  gems.  The 
base  of  all  arunViul  stones  is  a  compound  of  silex, 
potash,  borax,  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  sometimes 
arsenic.  Pure  boracic  acid  and  colourless  quarts 
should  be  used.  Hessian  crucibles  are  better  than 
those  of  porcelain.  The  fusion  should  be  continued 
in  a  potter's  furnace  for  twenty-four  hours.  The 
tranquil  and  continued  it  is,  the  denser  tile 
,  and  the  greater  its  beauty. 

Pattes.  I  If.  a.  4. 

Hock  cryatel,  4W5  gT». 

Minium,  6300  " 

PoU*ta.  SIM  «  rWO 

Boras.  3?«  "  HO0 

Ar-.-iiir.  11  "  H  6 

Orai*  of  clicbjr,  an*  \y>s 

Sand,  3680 

Tapas.  Jv>.  ».  So.  9. 

Very  white  paate,  I0OH  S456 

0>»««  of  antimony,  43 

i  »  purple,  I 

Peroxide  of  Iroo,  3d 

Ruby;  paste,  2880,  oxide  of  manganese,  72. — 
Emerald;  paste,  4008,  green  oxide  of  copper,  42, 
oxide  of  chrome,  2. — Sapphire;  paste,  4608,  oxide 
of  cobalt,  68,  fused  for  thirty  hours. — Amethyst ; 
paste,  4608,  oxide  of  manganese,  36,  oxide  of  cobalt, 

24,  purple  of  cassius,  1  Beryl;  paste,  3 156.  glass 

of  antimony,  24,  oxide  of  cobalt,  14. — Slyrian  garnet ; 
paste,  502,  glass  of  antimony,  256,  cassius's  purple, 
2,  and  oxide  of  manganese,  2.  In  all  these  mix- 
tures, tlie  substances  are  blended  by  sifting,  fused 
very  carefully,  and  cooled  very  slowly,  being  left  on 
the  fire  from  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours. 

PASTEL,  or  PASTIL  ;  a  kind  of  paste  composed 
of  several  colours,  and  ground  up  with  gum-water, 
either  together  or  separately,  in  order  to  make 
crayons  to  paint  with  on  paper  or  parchment.  (See 
Crayon,  and  Drawing.)  This  kind  of  (tainting  pos- 
sesses some  advantages  over  the  modes  more  com- 
monly practised.  Its  great  defect  is  its  want  of 
durability. 

PASTORAL,  or  IDYL  (&,xx„.,  a  little  image  or 
picture,  thence  a  little  poem),  is  the  general  name  of 
those  poems  which  represent  men  in  the  simplicity 
and  innocence  in  which  they  are  thought  to  have 
lived  before  the  origin  uf  civic  relations,  and  the 
.vices  thence  resulting,  frheu  we  look  back  in 
imagination  to  nn  original  state  of  man,  we  naturally 
refer  it  to  a  shepherd'*  life,  since  feeding  flocks  and 
tilling  the  ground  were  the  first  occupations  of  man, 
and  are  older  than  civil  society.  As  the  first  strains 
of  poetry  must  have  been  heard  in  the  primitive 
times  of  the  human  race,  and  as  a  shepherd's  life 
is  congenial  with  this  mode  of  occupation,  we 


naturally  consider  poetry  as  having  originated  in 
the  pastoral  period.  The  wonders  of  nature  which 
lay  every  moment  before  the  shepherd's  eyes, 
must  have  kindled  in  his  breast  poetic  fire. 
The  proper  idyl,  however,  as  a  peculiar  style  of  po- 
etry, had  its  origin  in  a  corrupt  stale  of  society,  on 
account  of  the  desire  of  men  for  a  better  and  more 
natural  state  of  life.  The  poetic  idea  of  pastoral 
life,  however,  is  not  supported  by  experience;  for 
the  shepherds  of  the  present  day  are  rude  and  bar- 
barous, whether  living  in  tribes,  or  forming  a  class 
in  the  midst  of  men  of  other  occupations.  There 
have  been  both  epic  and  dramatic  idyls.  To  the 
epic  belong  the  pastoral  romances  of  ancient  and 
modem  poets ;  also  the  Luise  of  Voss,  and  the  Her- 
mann and  Dorothea  of  Goethe,  &c,  and,  in  a  more 
limited  sense,  the  greater  part  of  the  Idyls  of  Theo- 
critus, and  his  imitators,  Virgil  and  Calpuruius. 
Among  the  dramatic  are  Guarini's  Pastor  Fido, 
i  ie- ner's  Evander,  and  several  other  pieces  of  the 
moderns,  to  which  may  be  added  the  tatyrica  of  the 
Greeks.  The  greater  part  of  the  bucolics  and  ec- 
logues, of  the  ancients  and  moderns,  are  lyric.  The 
idyl  must  show  a  world  in  which  nature  alone  gives 
laws.  Restrained  by  no  civil  customs,  by  no  arbi- 
trary rules  of  politeness,  men  must  there  give  them- 
selves up  to  the  impressions  of  nature.  They  know 
no  wants  but  those  which  nature  imposes,  and  no 
blessings  but  the  gifts  which  she  bestows.  Their 
principal  passion  is  love,  but  love  without  restraint, 
without  dissimulation,  without  Platonic  sublimity. 
Their  arts  are  bodily  exercises,  singing  and  dancing ; 
their  riches  fruitful  flocks ;  their  utensils  a  shepherd's 
crook,  a  flute,  and  a  cup.  There  are  also  allegoric 
idyls,  among  which  are  the  first  and  tenth  eclogues 
of  Virgil,  the  idyls  of  Madame  Deshnulieres,  and,  in 
a  measure,  Pope's  Messiah.  The  principal  writer  of 
idyls  among  the  ancients  was  Theocritus,  who  has 
likewise  represented  the  most  simple  relations  of  city 
life.  He  was  followed  by  Bion  and  Moschus.  Pope 
has  imitated  Virgil  in  four  pastorals;  and  Gesner 
was  regarded  by  some  former  critics  as  a  model  for 
pastoral  poets.    His  fame,  however,  has  diminished. 

PASTORALE,  in  music ;  a  rural  composition,  of 
an  idyllic  character ;  also  a  composition  lor  a  dance 
in  this  character,  generally  in  six-eighth  time. 

PASTORALE  (collegium  pastorale)  is  used  to 
designate  that  part  of  theology  which  includes  the 
execution  of  the  duties  of  the  clergyman,  the  appli- 
cation of  his  theological  knowledge— the  practical 
part  of  theology.  It  is  also  culled  pastoral  theology, 
pastond  science,  pastoral  wisdom,  or  pastoral  pru- 
dence. But  the  latter,  the  prudentia  pastoratis,  more 
frequently  includes  only  certain  rules  of  prudence 
which  experience  has  shown  to  be  important  for  the 
execution  of  clerical  duties.  According  to  the  wid- 
est meaning  of  the  pattorale,  it  is  to  be  divided  into 
as  many  heads  as  there  are  branches  of  the  official 
duties  of  a  divine.  In  respect  to  his  office  as  teacher, 
it  comprises,  therefore,  1.  pulpit  eloquence ;  2.  cate- 
chesis  (q.  v.);  3.  liturgies,  hi  its  widest  sense,  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments,  the  service  at  the 
altnr  and  before  the  congregation  ;  4.  every  thing 
which  is  necessary  for  a  clergyman  to  know  as  the 
adviser,  comforter,  and  leader  of  his  flock,  the  duties 
of  the  confessional,  the  consolation  of  the  sick  and 
sorrowful,  the  preparation  of  the  sick  and  the  con- 
demned criminal  for  death,  and  every  thing  which  is 
requisite  for  the  maintenance  of  church  discipline,  so 
that,  with  Catholics,  the  chief  part  of  the  canon  law 
is  comprised  in  it.  Catholics  call,  also,  the  official 
collection  of  all  the  ceremonies  attached  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  sacraments,  and  the  other  public 
duties  of  the  clergyman,  the  pastorale.  It  is  pretty 
much  the  same  as  that  which  is  better  Itnown  under 
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the  name  of  Rituale  Romanum,  except  that  this  has 
received  the  papnl  revision  and  confirmation.  Tints 
the  pastorale  of  the  Roman  Catholic  is  a  written 
code,  while  that  of  the  Protestant  minister  consists 
of  principles  addressed  merely  to  his  understanding. 

PASTORAL  THEOLOGY.   See  Pattorale. 

PATAGONIA  ;  a  vast  country,  occupying  the 
southern  extremity  of  South  America,  and  extending 
from  lat.  35s*  38'  S.,  where  it  borders  on  the  pro- 
vince of  Buenos  Ayres  and  Chile,  to  cape  Froward, 
on  the  straits  of  Magellan,  in  lat.  53p  54'  S.,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  1100  miles.  Little  is  known  of  this 
extensive  region,  which  lias  not  been  colonised  by 
any  European  nation,  and  has  never  been  thoroughly 
explored  by  travellers.  It  was  discovered  by  Ma- 
gellan in  1519,  and  was  visited  by  Byron  in  1704, 
and  by  Wnllis  in  1700.  In  1782,  the  coasts  were 
surveyed  by  the  Spaniards,  whose  chief  attention 
was,  however,  directed  to  the  examination  of  the 
straits  of  Magellan  :  previous  to  that  time,  it  was 
uncertain  whether  there  was  not  a  navigable  channel 
farther  north  than  those  straits.  In  1826—18:10. 
captain  King  examined  the  coasts  of  Patagonia  and 
Tierra  del  Fuego,  and  corrected  the  errors  made  by 
the  Spaniard*  in  their  survey.  The  western  coast 
he  found  to  be  bordered  by  a  range  of  islands,  iu  the 
rear  of  that  usually  laid  down  on  the  maps,  and  equal 
to  it  in  breadth.  Tierra  del  Fuego  wns  also  found 
to  be  intersected  by  a  navigable  channel,  which  cap- 
tain King  called  Beagle  channel.  (Sec  his  Observa- 
tions on  the  Geography  of  the  southern  Extremity  of 
South  America,  Tierra  del  Fuego,  &c,  read  before 
the  geographical  society  of  London  in  May,  1831, 
and  published  in  their  Journal  for  1 831 .)  The  Andes, 
in  this  part  of  the  continent,  are  about  3000  feet  high 
on  an  average,  and  the  deep  inlets  which  form  the 
numerous  archipelagos  and  peninsulas  of  the  western 
coast,  penetrate  quite  to  their  base.  The  climate,  as 
might  be  exacted,  from  the  high  latitude  of  the 
country,  is  rigorous  ;  yet  the  planu  and  birds  of  the 
warmer  regions  are  found  here.  The  natives  bear 
among  themselves  the  names  of  Moluches,  or  War- 
riors, and  Puetches,  or  Easterns.  One  of  the  tribes 
of  the  former,  from  their  inhabiting  Arauco,  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Spaniards  the  name  Araucanos.  (See 
Araucanians,  and  Ercilla.)  One  tribe  of  the  Puel- 
ches  U  the  people  known  to  voyagers  under  the  name 
of  Patagonians.  They  are  a  nomad  people,  and 
wander  from  the  straits  of  Magellan  to  the  pampas 
(q.  v.)  of  Buenos  Ayres,  a  distance  of  about  1000 
miles.  They  are  often  engaged  in  hostilities  with 
the  Spaniards,  and  are  formidable  by  their  courage 
and  numbers.  "  They  are  a  large-bodied  people," 
says  Falkner,  who  resided  in  the  country  forty  years, 
and  wrote  the  best  account  which  we  have  of  the 
interior  (Description  of  Patagonia,  1774),  *'  but  I 
never  heard  of  ttiat  gigantic  race  which  others  have 
mentioned,  though  I  have  seen  persons  of  all  the 
tribes  of  southern  Indians." — From  Chile  to  the  Ma- 
gellanic strait,  a  great  part  of  the  country  seems  to 
he  bleak,  mountainous,  and  barren.  The  interior, 
iu  many  places,  produces  good  timber.  Much  of* 
the  country  near  the  western  coast  is  dry  and  barren, 
and  uninhabited.  Deer,  guanacos,  wild  horses,  pu- 
mas, jaguars,  ostriches,  and  other  animals,  are  found 
in  Patagonia.    See  South  America. 

PATAM,  or  PATNAM;  the  ending  of  several 
Hindoo  names  for  places,  signifying  town;  for  exam- 
ple, Seringapatam  (city  of  Vishnoo,  orSrinanga.) 

PATAl'SCO  ;  u  river  of  Maryland,  which  runs 
south-east  into  Chesapeake  hay,  between  North  point 
and  Bodkin's  point.  It  is  navigable  to  Fell's  point, 
in  Baltimore,  fourteen  miles,  for  ships  drawing 
eighteen  feet  of  water. 

PATENT,  in  law,  is  the  exclusive  right  of  using 


and  vending  a  certain  composition  or  combination  of 
matter,  as  a  medicine  or  a  machine.  This  right  is 
not  derived  from  the  law  of  nature,  as  the  whole 
field  of  inventions  and  improvements  is  open  to  all 
men,  and  one  cannot  monopolise  a  part  of  it  by  prior 
discoveries.  By  the  common  law  of  England,  mo- 
nopolies were  declared  to  be  generally  void,  and  pa- 
tents for  new  inventions,  being  a  species  of  mono- 
polies, would,  according  to  this  doctrine,  be  void  by 
that  law.  But  they  seem  to  form  an  exception  to 
this  rule ;  for  it  wns  held  that  the  king  could  confer 
on  the  inventor  of  any  useful  manufacture  or  art  the 
power  of  using  it  for  a  reasonable  time.  But  the 
law  of  patents,  as  it  now  stands  in  England,  rests 
upon  a  statute  of  21  Jac.  I.  c.  iii.  am!  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  on  statute  Feb.  21,  1793,  and 
April  17,  1800.  In  France,  until  1790,  inventors 
were  generally  obliged  to  keep  their  discoveries 
secret,  in  order  to  secure  to  themselves  a  small  part 
of  the  benefit  of  them.  In  an  early  jvriod  of  the 
French  revolution,  a  law  was  passed  in  favour  of 
new  inventions,  formed  on  the  basis  of  the  English 
statute.  The  French  law  of  Jan.  7,  1810,  declares 
that  every  discovery  or  new  invention,  in  every  spe- 
cies of  useful  industry,  is  the  property  of  its  author. 
In  England,  patents  are  now,  as  they  were  before  the 
statute  of  James  1.,  granted  by  the  crown.  Letters 
patent  are  made  out  by  the  secretary  of  state  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  of  America,  bearing  teste 
of  the  president. 

What  is  patentable  t  In  general,  nny  invention  of 
a  new  and  useful  art.  machine,  manufacture,  or  com- 
position of  matter  not  known  or  used  before,  or  any 
new  and  useful  improvement  in  any  art,  machine,  or 
manufacture,  or  composition  of  matter.  1'he  inven- 
tion must  be  new.  In  England,  a  manufacture  newly 
brought  into  the  kingdom,  from  beyond  sen,  though 
not  new  there,  is  allowed  by  the  statute  of  James  ; 
because  that  statute  allows  a  patent  for  any  new  manu- 
facture within  this  realm.  By  the  patent  law  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  if  the  thing  patented  was 
not  originally  discovered  by  the  patentee,  but  had 
been  in  use,  or  had  been  described  in  some  public 
work  anterior  to  the  supposed  discovery  by  the  pa- 
tentee, or  if  he  has  surreptitiously  obtained  a  patent 
for  the  discovery  of  another  person,  the  patent  is 
void.  In  France,  by  the  law  of  Jan.  7,  IS  10,  who- 
ever introduces  into  that  kingdom  a  foreign  discovery 
shall  enjoy  the  same  advantages  as  if  he  were  the 
inventor.  In  England,  the  publisher  of  an  invention 
is  entitled  to  a  patent,  whether  he  be  the  inventor  or 
not  The  subject  of  a  patent  must  be  vendible,  in 
contradistinction  to  any  thing  that  is  learned  by  prac- 
tice. The  invention  must  be  material  and  useful : 
thus  the  substitution  of  one  material  for  another  is 
insufficient  to  support  a  patent ;  as  of  brass  hoops  to 
a  barrel  instead  of  wooden  one<;.  So  there  cannot 
be  a  patent  for  making  in  one  piece  what  before  was 
made  in  two.  But  if  one  elementary  thing  be  sub- 
stituted for  another,  as  if  that  be  done  t>y  n  tulie 
which  was  liefore  done  by  a  ring,  a  patent  Tor  the 
improvement  would  lie  good.  It  must  not  be  hurt 'id 
to  trade,  nor  generally  inconvenient,  nor  mischievm  s 
nor  immoral,  ns  an  invention  In  poison  peoph  ,  or  (  > 
promote  debauchery.  Patents  for  improvements  nr»; 
valid,  as  for  an  improved  steam-engine ;  but  if  the 
improvements  cannot  be  used  without  the  engine 
which  is  protected  by  a  patent,  they  roust  wait  the 
expiration  of  the  patent.  But  a  new  patent  may  be 
taken  out  for  the  improvement  by  itself.  A  combi- 
nation of  old  materials,  by  which  a  new  effect  i«  pro- 
duced, may  be  the  subject  of  a  patent.  The  etfeet 
may  consist  either  in  the  production  of  a  new  article, 
or  in  making  an  old  one  in  a  better  manner,  in  a 
shorter  time,  or  at  a  cheaper  rate.   A  patent  may  be 
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obtained  for  a  method  or  process  by  which  something 
new  or  beneficial  is  done,  when  it  is  connected  with 
corporeal  sulistances,  and  is  carried  into  effect  by 
tangible  means,  as  in  the  case  of  Watt's  steam-en- 
gine, which  was  described  to  be  a  method  of  lessen- 
ing the  consumption  of  fuel  in  a  steam-engine.  So 
a  chemical  discovery,  when  it  gives  to  the  commu- 
nity some  new,  vendible,  and  beneficial  substance,  or 
compound  article,  is  a  subject  of  a  patent,  as  medi- 
cines, &c.  But  a  patent  for  a  mere  curiosity  is  void. 
If  the  manufacture  in  its  new  state  merely  answers 
as  well  as  before,  the  alteration  is  not  the  subject  of 
a  patent :  nor  is  a  mere  philosophical  abstract  prin- 
ciple, nor  the  application  or  practice  of  a  principle, 
the  subject  of  a  patent.  No  patent  can  be  obtained 
for  the  expansive  operation  of  steam ;  but  only  for 
a  new  mode  or  application  of  machinery  in  employ- 
ing iu 

Right  how  lost.  The  inventor  may  lose  his  right 
to  a  patent  by  using,  or  allowing  others  to  use,  his 
invention  publicly.  It  was  considered  that  J)r  Hall 
had  not  lost  the  right  to  a  patent  for  his  discovery  of 
tlie  object-glasses,  because  he  had  not  made  it  known 
to  others,  though  it  was  not  immediately  patented. 
If  the  secret  of  an  iuveittion  is  known  only  to  a  few 
persons,  and  one  of  them  puts  it  in  practice,  then  a 
patent  afterwards  obtained  by  any  one  of  them  is  void. 
This  happened  to  Mr  Tennant,  because  a  bleacher, 
who  had  not  divulged  the  secret  to  any  other  person 
but  his  two  servants,  had  used  the  same  kind  of 
bleaching-liquor  for  several  years  anterior  to  the  date 
of  Tennant's  pntent.  Where  a  person  who  sought 
a  patent  fur  making  spectacles  incautiously  told  an 
acquaintance  of  the  principle  of  the  invention,  by 
which  means  a  person  of  the  same  trade  made  a 
similar  pair,  and  the  inventor,  seeing  them  in  a 
shop  window,  employed  a  friend  to  purchase  tliem 
for  him,  and  the  patent  was  afterwards  granted,  ii 
was  said  to  be  secure.  The  question  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  lave  been  brought  befure  a  court, 
ami  Mr  (iodson  thinks  that  the  patent  was  void.  A 
patent  for  British  imperial  verdigris  was  declared  to 
be  void,  because  the  inventor  laid,  four  months  prior 
to  the  sealing  of  the  grant,  sold  the  article  under  a 
different  name.  Whether  experiments  made  with  a 
view  to  try  the  efficacy  of  an  invention,  or  the  ex- 
tent of  a  discovery,  are  a  nsing,  and  dedicating  the 
invention  to  the  public,  within  the  statute  of  James, 
has  not  been  decided ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
say  how  much  a  substance  or  machine  might  be 
used  without  running  great  risk  of  invalidating  the 
right  to  a  patent.  In  France,  if  the  inventor  do  not, 
within  two  years,  put  his  discovery  into  activity,  or 
do  not  justify  his  inaction,  the  patent  is  annulled. 

Duration  of  the  Patent.  In  England  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  patents  are  granted  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years.  The  time  in 
England  may  be  prolonged  by  a  private  act,  and,  in 
the  I'niled  States  of  America,  by  act  of  congress. 
In  France,  by  the  law  already  mentioned,  patents 
are  given  for  five,  ten,  or  fifteen  years,  at  the  option 
of  the  inventor ;  but  this  last  term  is  never  to  l>e 
prolonged  without  a  particular  decree  of  the  legisla- 
ture. The  duration  for  imported  discoveries  is  not 
to  extend  beyond  the  term  fixed  for  the  privilege  of 
the  original  inventor  in  his  own  country.  In  France, 
if  the  inventor  obtains  a  patent  in  a  foreign  country 
after  having  obtained  one  in  France,  the  patent  is 
annulled. — Caveat.  In  England,  a  caveat  is  an  in- 
strument by  which  notice  is  requested  to  be  given 
to  the  person  who  enters  it,  whenever  any  applica- 
tion is  made  for  a  patent  for  a  certain  invention, 
which  is  therein  described  in  general  terms.  It  must 
lie  renewed  annually.  It  is  simply  a  request  that,  if 
any  other  person  should  apply  for  a  patent  for  the 
v. 


same  thing,  Uie  preference  mny  be  given  to  him  who 
entered  it.  In  the  L'uited  States  of  America,  in  case 
of  interfering  applications  for  a  patent,  they  are  sub- 
mitted to  the  arbitration  of  three  persons,  appointed 
one  by  each  applicant,  and  one  by  the  secretary  of 
state. 

Specification.  The  invention  for  which  a  patent 
is  granted  must  be  accurately  ascertained,  and  par- 
ticularly described.  The  disclosure  of  the  secret  is 
the  price  of  the  monopoly.  The  specification  must 
be  such,  that  mechanics  may  be  able  to  make  the 
machine  by  following  the  directions  of  the  specifica- 
tion, without  any  new  inventions  of  their  own.  The 
patent  and  specification  are  linked  together  by  the 
title  given  to  the  invention  in  the  patent,  and  the 
description  of  it  in  the  specification.  The  specifica- 
tion must  support  the  title  of  the  patent:  thus  a 
patent  taken  out  for  a  tapering  truth  is  not  sup- 
ported by  the  specification  of  a  brush  in  which  the 
bristles  are  of  unequal  lengths.  It  must  point  out 
what  parts  are  new  and  what  old.  1 1  must  not  cover 
too  much:  if  it  does  so,  it  is  not  effectual,  even  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  patentee  would  lie  otherwise, 
entitled  ;  as,  if  there  be  a  patent  for  a  machine  and 
for  an  improvement  upon  it,  which  . cannot  be  sus- 
tained for  the  machine,  although  the  improvement  is 
new  and  useful,  yet  the  grant  altogether  is  invalid, 
on  account  of  its  attempting  to  cover  too  much.  A 
patent  for  a  new  method  of  drying  and  preparing 
malt  is  not  sustained  by  a  specification  in  which  is 
described  a  method  for  heating.  &c,  ready-made 
malt :  so  a  patent  for  an  invention  founded  on  a 
principle  already  known,  for  lifting  fuel  into  the 
fire-grate  from  below  the  grate,  in  the  specification 
whereof  was  described  a  new  apparatus,  was  held 
to  be  bad  for  not  claiming  the  new  instrument  as  the 
thing  invented :  so  when  a  patent  was  *'  for  a  new 
method  of  completely  lighting  cities,  towns,  and  vil- 
lages," and  the  specification  described  improvements 
upon  lamps,  the  patent  was  held  to  be  void.  The 
subject  must  be  given  to  the  public  in  the  most  im- ' 
proved  state  known  to  the  inventor.  A  patent,  in 
England,  for  steel-trusses,  was  held  to  be  void,  be- 
cause die  inventor  omitted  to  mention  that,  in  tem- 
pering the  steel,  he  rubbed  it  with  tallow,  which 
was  of  some  use  in  the  operation.  The  specification 
must  not  contain  a  description  of  more  than  the 
improvement  or  addition.  If  there  be  several  things 
specified  that  may  be  produced,  and  one  of  them  is 
not  new,  the  whole  patent  is  void.  In  England,  if 
any  considerable  part  of  a  manufacture  lie  unneces- 
sary, to  produce  the  desired  effect,  it  will  be  pre- 
sumed that  it  was  inserted  with  a  view  to  perplex 
and  embarrass  the  inquirer :  thus,  in  I  Term  Re- 
ports, 002,  in  Turner's  patent  for  producing  a  yel- 
low colour,  among  other  things,  minium  is  directed 
to  be  used,  which,  it  appeared,  would  not  produce 
the  desired  effect,  and,  for  this  reason,  the  validity  of 
the  patent  might  be  impeached.  In  the  specifica- 
tion of  Winters  patent,  1  Term  Reports,  602,  a. 
great  number  of  salts  were  mentioned,  by  which  it 
appeared  that  either  might  lie  used  to  make  the  sul>- 
ject  of  the  patent,  but  only  one  would,  iu  fact,  pro- 
duce the  effect;  and,  for  tins  reason,  the  patent  was 
held  to  be  void.  If  the  patentee  makes  the  article 
of  cheaper  materials  than  those  which  he  has  enu- 
merated in  his  specification,  although  the  latter  an- 
swer equally  as  well,  the  patent  is  void.  In  Eng- 
land, if  the  improved  manner  of  using  the  invention 
be  unintentionally  left  undescribed,  still  the  patent  is 
void.  (I  Maton'i  Iteports,  181).)  In  France,  the 
general  rules,  in  the«e  respects,  are  similar. 

Enrolment.  In  England,  a  patent  is  void  unless 
!  it  is  enrolled.  The  time  allowed  for  the  enrolment 
,  is  now  generally  confined  to  one  month.  Enrolment 
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be  dispensed  with,  though  It  he  to  keep  the 
specification  secret  After  a  patent  Ims  passed,  the 
time  for  enrolment  cannot  be  enlarged  without  an 
act  of  parliament.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  patent,  after  the  seal  of  the  United  States  of 
America  is  affixed,  is  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  the 
purpose. 

Infringement.  Whether  any  act  is  really  an  in- 
fringement of  die  patent,  is  a  question  for  the  jury. 
The  using  the  least  part  of  the  manufacture  is-  an 
infringement.  In  Man  ton  v.  Mnnton,  the  infringe- 
ment consisted  in  making  a  perforation  in  the  ham- 
mer of  a' gun  in  a  direction  a  little  different  from 
that  in  the  patent  article.  If  the  article  manufac- 
tured be  of  a  different  form,  or  made  with  slight  and 
immaterial  alterations  or  additions,  if  the  manufac- 
tures are  really  and  substantially  the  same,  the  pa- 
tentee is  entitled  to  a  remedy,  as  where  the  position 
of  the  different  parts  of  u  steam  engine  were  re- 
versed. Where  several  independent  improvements 
are  made  in  the  same  machine,  and  a  patent  is  pro- 
cured (or  them  in  the  aggregate,  the  patentee  is 
entitled  to  recover  against  any  person  who  shall  use 
any  one  of  the  improvements  so  patented,  notwith- 
standing there  shall  have  been  no  violation  of  the 

other  improvements  Remedy  for  Infringement. 

The  remedies  for  infringement,  in  England,  are  by 
an  action  at  law  for  the  damages,  or  by  proceedings 
in  equity  for  an  injunction  and  account.  The  remedy 
sought  in  equity  is  for  instant  relief,  and  it  is  often 
preferable  to  proceed  in  equity  before  a  suit  is  com- 
menced at  law.  In  the  United  States  of  America, 
the  circuit  court  has  original  cognisance,  as  well  in 
equity  as  at  law,  in  regard  to  patents,  and  may  grant 
injunctions.  The  damages  for  a  breach  of  the  (la- 
tent right,  in  the  United  States  of  America,  are  three 
times  the  actual  damage  sustained  by  the  patentee : 
the  jury  are  to  6nd  single  damages,  the  court  are  to 
treble  them.  In  France,  the  patentee,  in  case  of 
infringement,  shall  recover  the  damage  he  may  sus- 
tain, and  a  penalty  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor,  not 
to  exceed  3000  francs,  and  double  in  case  of  a  second 
offence.— Repeal.  If  a  patent  be  void,  in  Kngland, 
the  king  may  have  a  *cire  facias  to  repeal  his  own 
grant.  All  person*  are  injured  by  the  existence  of 
an  illegal  patent  for  an  invention,  and  every  one  is 
therefore  entitled  to  petition  for  a  *cire  facing  to  hnve 
it  cancelled.  Patents  are  repealed,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  by  a  process  in  the  nature  of  a 

scire  facias  IVho  may  obtain  a  Patent.  Aliens 

who  have  resided  two  years  in  the  United  States  of 
America  are  allowed  to  obtain  patents  under  the  act 
of  1800,  on  their  making  oath  that  the  invention  has 
not,  to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  or  belief,  been 
used  in  any  country  before.  The  English  law  has 
no  restrictions  on  this  head,  and  it  is  every  day's 
practice  to  grant  ]<atents  for  new  inventions  to 
Americans  and  other  foreigners. 

An  act  has  been  passed  in  a  late  session  of  par- 
liament to  do  away  with  some  of  the  defects  with 
which  our  antiquated  patent  laws  are  encumbered ; 
and  although  it  does  not  pretend  to  an  entire  re- 
moval of  Uie  canoes  of  complaint,  yet  considering 
the  admitted  difficulties  of  the  case,  and  the  very 
objectionable  nature  of  some  of  the  former  proposi- 
tions for  amendment,  we  are  not  sorry  that  the  work 
of  improvement  has  been  begun  with  caution;  attlte 
same  time  we  wish  to  consider  what  has  been  done 
only  ns  a  beginning,  and  hope  it  will  lead  the  way 
to  a  general  amelioration. 

One  great  grievance  of  the  system,  was  the  de- 
struction of  aliright  to  a  patent  which  resulted  from 
an  inadvertent  claim  put  in  to  any  part  of  an  inven- 
tion which  might  not  actually  be  new,  although  that 
circumstance  should  be  unknowu  to  the  inventor,  and 


even  although  the  part  claimed  should  be  a  small 
and  unessential  portion  of  the  whole  inventiod.  Td 
make  this  matter  clear,  it  must  be  stated  that,  bt 
explaining  the  nature  of  an  invention,  such  as  a 
machine  for  instance,  the  patentee  is  compelled  to 
describe  the  construction  of  his  invention  in  the 
fullest  detail,  so  as  to  enable  an  ordinary  workman 
to  construct  a  similar  machine.    As  in  every  such 
new  invention,  certain  parts  must  also  necessarily 
be  well  known,  certain  wheels  ami  levers  will  be 
like  wheels  and  levers  in  other  mathines ;  and  as  to 
these  wheels  and  levers  the  patentee  can  have  no 
exclusive  right,  he  is  expected  to  declare  in  his  spe- 
cification what  parts  of  the  machine  he  claims  as  Ids 
own  invention.    To  these  alone  he  has  exclusive 
right ;  all  other  parts  are  public  property,  and  may 
be  used  by  any  one.    Thus  far  all  is  right ;  if  it  were 
otherwise,  a  patentee  might  be  allowed  a  right  to 
what  is  not  his  own.    The  grievance  complained  of 
is,  that  if  a  patentee  should  inadvertently  lay  claim 
to  any  part  of  his  new  invention,  which  part  mi  s  lit 
afterwards  be  found  not  original,  he  lost  not  only  his 
right  to  an  exclusive  use  of  that  one  part,  but  to  the 
entire  invention,  however  new  It  might  lie.    He  was 
thus  cooped  up  in  a  dilemma  ;  if  he  did  not  claim 
the  whole  of  his  invention,  from  a  fear  of  overclaim- 
ing, he  of  course  lost  his  right  to  that  which  he  did 
not  claim  ;  if,  on  the  contrary,  he  claimed  all  which 
was  his  own,  and  it  should  be  found  that  some  part 
was  not  original,  then  ite  lost  his  whole  patent.  The 
motive  to  this  severity  seems  to  have  been  the  wish 
to  prevent  by  a  penally  an  unprincipled  schemer 
from  endeavouring  to  appropriate  to  himself  more 
than  his  own.    Hut  while  the  schemer  was  punished, 
the  honest  inventor  was  often  a  sufferer.    A  new 
machine  might  have  great  merit,  it  might  in  prin- 
ciple and  action  be  perfectly  new ;  but  some  of  its 
details  might  have  been  used  in  some  other  machine 
now  in  disuse,  quite  unknown  to  the  inventor.  This 
is  discovered  by  some  rival  manufacturer,  and  the 
patentee  loses  his  right.    By  the  act  now  passed, 
this  grievance  is  done  away  with ;  If  a  patentee 
should  be  in  the  situation  supposed,  if  he  should  find 
that  some  portion  of  his  invention  has  been  antici- 
pated, he  may  now,  on  a  proper  representation,  oli- 
tain  leave  to  enter  and  enrol  a  disclaimer  of  such 
portion,  and  remain  in  the  situation  he  would 
have  been  in,  liad  no  such  claim  ever  been  put  for- 
ward. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  alteration,  that  advan- 
tage may  be  taken  of  it  by  a  dishonest  schemer,  who 
may  take  out  a  patent  for  an  invention  not  his  own, 
and  then,  as  he  finds  himself  discovered,  enter  a  dis- 
claimer, first  to  one  part  and  then  to  another,  as  such 
parts  are  ohjected  to,  and  in  the  mian  time  reap  all 
the  advantage  of  his  patent,  as  though  the  invention 
were  his  own.  This  we  imagine  is  au  imjmssible 
occurrence  ;  it  must  1m*  remembered  that  the  enrol- 
ment of  the  disclaimer  is  not  a  matter  of  right,  that 
K  may  be  refu-ed  by  the  attorney-genernl,  unless  a 
sufficient  cause  is  alleged  for  the  alteration,  and  that 
in  case  of  fraud  it  would  undoubtedly  be  refused. 
There  is  also  another  cheek,  and  a  strong  one, 
against  such  a  practice :  the  disclaimer  canuot  be 
received  in  evidence,  in  case  of  an  action  brought 
before  such  disclaimer*  was  enrolled.  A  patentee, 
therefore,  who  slumld  make  an  overclaim,  and  against 
whom  an  action  should  be  brought  in  consequence  of 
that  overclaim,  will,  as  far  as  that  action  goes,  stand 
precisely  in  the  situation  he  would  have  stood  m 
before  the  new  act  was  passed.  He  will  be  liable 
to  the  same  penalties,  and  be  put  to  the  same  ex- 
pense in  the  suit.  The  only  difference  is,  that  he 
I  will  be  enabled  to  protect  himself  from  the  loss  of 
I  his  whole  patent  in  such  a  case,  and  will  stand  upon 
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his  own  right  in  future.  Now  an  honest  patentee 
will,  it  is  true,  suffer  in  the  immediate  actum  the 
penalty  of  his  inadvertence,  but  no  more.  The  dis- 
honest one  will  render  himself  liable  to  the  same 
penalty,  as  often  as  he  stall  attempt  In  make  use  of 
any  right  given  him  by  a  fraudulent  claim. 

The  second  clause  enact*,  that  if  a  patentee  shall 
have  reproduced  soine  old  invention,  believing  him* 
self  to  be  the  inventor,  it  shall  be  in  the  power  of 
the  crown,  upon  a  recommendation  of  Uie  judicial 
committee  of  the  privy  council,  to  continue  the  pa- 
tent to  tlie  patetiu-e,  wherever  it  shall  appear  tliat 
the  invention  has  not  beeu  publicly  and  generally 
wed.  It  is  feared  by  lome  i«-r*oiis  tliat  ail  kinds  of 
old  inventions  will  U>  brought  up  again,  and  promul- 
gated a*  new,  under  favour  of  Uiis  cluus-e,  and  tliat 
every  body  will  be  taking  nut  patents  lor  old  and 
abandoned  projects.  This  appoars  very  absurd.  To 
any  nothiug  of  the  expense  of  taking  out  patents, 
and  the  almost  certainty  of  their  being  useless  to  tlie 
patentee  (for  we  may  he  well  assured,  liiut  in  ninety- 
time  case*  out  of  a  himdrcd,  lite  inventions  would 
not  have  beeu  abandoned  if  they  had  not  lieen  use- 
less.) tliere  are  so  many  checks  against  the  continu- 
ance of  such  patent  by  the  crown  to  any  but  a  bona 
fide  re-iuventor,  that  lew  persons  will  leel  inclined 
to  rake  out  old  books  for  the  purpose  of  picking  up 
lost  inventions.  Jf  any  person  should  be  lucky 
enough  to  re-produce  an  invention  of  value  aban- 
doned from  any  cause,  and  generally  forgotten,  we 
tee  ihi  harm  in  his  l  aving  the  monopoly  of  its  use 
lor  a  few  years. as  a  return  pern.--  ior  hi.  i.ruiu'iii:;  to 
light  a  valuable  idea,  though  we  wou.d  iuii.tr  he 
should  be  entitled  to  it  without  uny  uiisreprescuta- 

The  third  clause  contains  a  provision  against  the 
lepra  ted  vexatious  actious  l)y  winch  a  patentee  might 
be  put  to  enormous  law  expenses  under  the  former 
act.  lie  fore  the  passing  of  the  new  law,  although 
au  action  respecting  Uie  validity  of  a  {silent  might 
be  decided  ui  favour  of  the  holder  of  the  patent,  this 
verdict  was  no  bar  to  a  future  action,  nor  to  any 
number  of  future  actions.  Although  uolhiug  new 
could  be  alleged,  although  it  was  but  going  over  the 
same  ground  again  and  again,  the  patentee  might  be 
compelled  year  after  year  to  defend  himself  against 
firesu  action*  to  his  great  injury,  perhaps  u>  Ins  ruin. 
The  clause  euacU.  that  in  any  action  respecting  the 
validity  of  a  patent,  if  a  verdict  pass  in  hi  v  our  of  u 
patentee,  Uie  certificate  of  Uie  judge  w  ho  tried  Uie 
action  may  ho  adduced  in  evidence  on  any  future 
action  ;  and  if  the  verdict  in  such  sul>sequeut  action 
he  given  iu  favour  uf  Uie  patentee,  he  shall  receive 
ire  hie  costs. 

liy  the  lourth  clause,  an  extension  of  Uie  term  of 
a  paten:,  not  exceeding  seven  years,  may  be  granted 
by  his  majesty,  on  a  recommendation  of  Uie  judicial 
committee  of  Uie  privy  coimcil.  who  may  call  and 
examine  witnesses  in  Uie  case  of  u  petition  for  ex- 
jn.  This  is  decidedly  on  improvement:  the 
of  fourteen  yean  granted  indiscriminately  by 
every  palent,  is  too  short,  iu  some  cases,  to  render 
any  profit  to  an  inventor,  and  this  chiefly  iu  tiio^e 
attentions  of  great  value  which  require  time  to  in- 
trt«dm:Jj.  We  may  instance  Walt's  iinpnivemeiiU  oil 
Uie  steam-engine,  which,  from  prejudice  and  oUitr 
cau><  *,  were  hardly  in  general  use  when  the  term 
granted  by  his  patent  expired.  Hy  tiie  old  act,  no 
externum  could  i>e  obtained  wiUmut  an  application 
to  parliament,  which  was  altendi-d  with  so  many 
difficulties  tiiat  it  Uts  been  rarely  resorted  to. 

The  64 Ui  and  sixth  clauses  reicr  to  Uie  maimer  of 
Conducting  trials  for  infringement  of  j^unt  rights, 
and  regulate  Uie  costs  in  such  actions.  The  last 
inflicts  a  penalty  upon  any  i-erson  putting  Uie 


or  mark  of  a  patentee  upon  any  article  with- 

out  his  permission. 

Here  follows  a  more  detailed  abridgment  of  the 
act.  Au  act  to  amend  the  Law  touching  Letters 
Patent  for  Inventions.  [5  uiid  6  Will.  IV.  c.  83.— 
lOUi  September,  1835.] 

1.  Keating  tb.'t  K.  is  expedient  to  make  certain 
additions  to  and  alterations  in  the  present  law  touch- 
ing letters  patent  for  inventions,  as  well  for  Uie  bet- 
ter protecting  of  patentees  in  Uteif  rights,  as  for  the 
more  ample  benefit  of  Uie  public  :  enacts,  tltat  any 
person  having  obtained  letters  patent  for  any  inven- 
tion may  enter  with  the  clerk  of  Uio  patents  of  Kng- 
lund,  Scotland,  or  Ireland,  respectively,  us  the  case 
may  be,  having  first  obtained  the  leave  of  his 
majesty's  attorney-general,  or  solicitor-general,  in 
case  of  an  Knglish  patent,  of  the  lord-advocate  or 
solicitor-general  of  Scotland  in  Uie  case  of  a  Scotch 
patent,  or  of  his  majesty's  attorney-general  or  solici- 
tor-general for  Ireland  in  Uie  case  of  an  Irish  pa- 
tent, certifhd  by  his  fiat  and  signature,  a  disclaimer 
of  uny  part  of  his  specification,  or  a  memorandum 
of  any  alteration  therein,  not  being  such  ns  shall 
extend  Uie  exclusive  right  granted  by  Uie  said  let- 
ters patent ;  and  which,  when  filed,  shall  lie  deemed 
part  of  such  specification  ;  but  a  caveat  tnuy  be 
entered  as  heretofore;  and  such  disclaimer  shall 
not  affect  actions  pending  at  the  time  ;  mid  the 
attorney-general  may  require  the  party  to  adverUe 
his  disclaimer. 

2.  Where  a  patentee  is  proved  not  to  be  the  real 
inventor,  though  he  believed  himself  to  lie  so,  he 
may  petition  his  majesty  in  council  to  confirm  his 
letters  patent,  or  grant  new  ones  ;  and  the  said  peti- 
tion shall  be  beam  before  the  judicial  committee  of 
the  privy  council,  who,  on  being  satisfied  tliat  such 
patentee  believed  himself  to  lie  the  first  and  original 
inventor,  and  that  such  invention  had  not  been  gen- 
erally used  before  the  dale  of  such  first  letters  pa. 
tent,  may  report  their  opinion  that  the  prayer  of  siah 
petition  ought  to  be  complied  with,  whereupon  his 
majesty  may.  if  he  think  tit,  grant  such  prayer  ;  but 
any  person  opposing  such  petition  slab  be  entitled 
to  be  heard  before  Uie  said  judicial  committee:  and 
any  person,  party  to  any  former  suit  touching  such 
first  letters  patent,  shall  have  notice  of  such  petition. 

3.  If  any  action  or  suit,  u  verdict  <t  decree,  shall 
pa>s  for  the  patentee,  the  judge  may  grant  a  certifi- 
cate, which  being  given  ui  evidence  in  any  oilier 
suit,  shall  entitle  the  patentee,  upon  a  verdict  in  his 
favour,  to  receive  treble  costs. 

4.  Allows  a  patentee,  on  advertising  as  Uierein 
mentioned,  to  apply  to  Uie  privy  council  for  a  pro- 
longed term,  if  tin?  judicial  committee  report  in 
his  favour,  his  term  may  be  prolonged  lor  seven 
year*;  but  such  application  must  be  made  before  the 
expiration  ol  the  originul  term. 

.*».  In  cie-e  of  action,  &c,  noUce  of  objections  to 
be  given  with  the  pleadings. 

(i.  Costs  in  actions  tor  infringing  letters  patent.  «« 
be  given  as  either  |»arty  has  succeeded  or  failed  in 
any  |  art  of  his  case,  wiUinut  regard  to  Uie  general 
result  of  the  trial. 

7.  I'enaity  for  using,  unauUiorued,  the  name  or 
device  of  a  patentee.  kv.,  £t>0,  one  half  to  his  ma- 
jesty, and  the  other  to  any  informer. 

Mr  Farey,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  super- 
intending the  taking  of  patents,  slates,  dial  the 
aveniLf  c\pai-*c  of  a  patent  for  Kngkind.  may  he 
estimated  at  for  Scotland,  at  i)lOO;  and 

tor  ln  i;i  id.  £l  J?J, 

\\\  I  i  t i.  A  ;  a  Mualidishorvase, inwhichthettreeks 
ami  Koinaiw  olirred  hUition*  of  wine  to  Uie  gods  at 
iestt%als  una  sacrifices,  mid  ill  which  they  received 
Ui«  blood  of  otiered  vicUms.    It  was  al*o  a  mark  of 
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the  deity  and 
and  in 


his  worship.    It  is 


altars, 


Patella,  a  smaller  sort,  gave  to  the  household 
gods  the  name  Patellarii. 

PATERCULUS.  Caics  Vellkics,  an  ancient 
Roman  historian,  was  horn  in  the  year  of  Rome 
7&>.  of  a  family  in  Campania,  which  had  borne 
various  important  offices  in  the  state.  He  served 
under  Tiberius  in  Germany,  ns  commander  of  the 
cavalry,  and,  in  the  first  year  of  that  emperor's 
reign,  "was  nominated  pretor.  Nothing  further  is 
known  of  him  ;  but  the  praises  he  bestowed  upon 
Sejanus  have  led  to  a  supposition  that  be  was  a 
partisan  of  that  minister,  and  involved  in  his  ruin. 
His  death  is  placed  by  Dodwell  in  the  year  of 
Rome  ?R4,  in  his  fiftieth  year.  Paterculus  composed 
an  abridgment  of  Roman  history,  in  ten  books,  of 
which  the  greater  part  has  perished,  and,  unfortu- 
nately that  which  remains  is  incurably  corrupted, 
only  one  manuscript  having  been  discovered.  His 
style  is  pure  and  elegant,  and  he  excelled  in  a  brief 
and  forcible  manner  of  drawing  characters;  but 
bis  connexions  with  Tiberius  and  Sejanus  rendered 
him  an  adulator  of  those  detestable  personages,  and 
warped  his  representations  of  the  actions  and 
characters  of  the  republican  party.  The  most 
esteemed  editions  of  this  classic  nre  those  of  Hur- 
raann  (Leyden,  17l«>),  of  Ruhnkenius  (Leyden,  1779), 
and  of  KraiiMus  (Leipsic,  1800). 

PATERNOSTER;  I.  the  Latin  for  our  Father, 
or  the  Lord's  prayer ;  2.  every  tenth  large  bead  in 
•lie  rosary  which  Catholics  u«e  in  their  devotions ; 
at  this  they  repent  the  Lord's  prayer,  and,  at  the 
intervening  small  ones,  only  an  Aw  Maria;  3.  tho 
rosary  itself. 

PATHOGNOMIC,  in  medicine  (from  «./.t.  a 
disease,  and  >«a»#*v,  I  know) ;  an  epithet  signifying 
that  a  symptom  or  course  of  symptoms  to  which  it 
is  applied  is  insepamble  from,  or  exclusively  cliarac- 
teristic  of  a  particular  disease. 

PATIIOGONY  (from  **t„,  suffering,  and 
origin);  the  science  of  Uie  origin  of  diseases;  a 
part  of  pnlholouy. 

PATHOLOGY (  from  **t»i,  a  disease,  and  \*y*t, 
doctrine  or  system)  signifies  the  science  or  doctrine 
of  diseases.  As  physiology  teaches  the  nature  of 
the  functions  of  the  living  body  in  a  stale  of  health, 
jo  pathology  relates  to  Uie  various  derangements  of 
these  functions  which  constitute  disease.  Its  objects, 
therefore,  are  to  ascertain  the  various  symptoms 
which  cliaracterite  the  disorders  of  each  organ  of 
the  body,  and  especially  the  diagnostic  and  pathog- 
nomic symptoms,  which  afford  the  means  of  discrimi- 
nation between  diseases  that  resemble  each  other ; 
to  determine  the  causes,  both  predisposing  and  ex- 
citing, by  which  diseases  are  induced  ;  to  point  out 
the  prognosis  or  the  tendency  and  probable  event  of 
each  disease,  from  the  changing  combination  of  the 
symptoms  ;  and,  lastly,  to  teach  the  indications  of 
cure,  and  the  nature  and  operation  of  the  remedies 
adapted  to  the  various  circumstances  and  periods  of 
diseases. 

PATKUL,  .Ton*  Reginald,  a  Livonian  patriot, 
was  bom  in  16G0.  When  Charles  XL  of  Sweden 
had  encroached  on  the  rights  of  Uie  Livonian  nobility, 
Patkul  took  an  active  part  in  remonstrating  and 
obtaining  n  redress  of  grievances.  One  or  his 
appeals  on  this  subject  (169*)  iuduced  the  govenu 


roent  at  Stockholm  to  summon  the  provincial  authori- 
ties, and  Patkul  in  particular,  to  the  Swedish  capital. 
Patkul  received  a  safe  conduct,  and  went  to  Stock- 
holm ;  but,  fearful  of  the  intention  of  the  court,  ha 
withdrew  into  Conrland,  and  was  declared  infamous, 
and  condemned  to  lose  his  right  hand  and  his  head. 
After  spending  some  time  in  Switzerland  and  France, 
he  was  received,  in  1698,  into  the  service  of  the 
Saxon  court  as  privy  counsellor,  and  used  all  his 
efforts  to  carry  into  effect  the  plan  of  a  union  with 
Russia  and  Denmark  against  Sweden.  (See  Augut- 
tus  II.  and  Chart™  XII)  In  1702,  he  went  to 
Petersburg,  and  the  league  with  Russia  was  con- 
cluded. He  now  entered  the  Russian  service,  and, 
after  being  employed  in  various  capacities,  wss  sent 
as  Russian  ambassador  to  Augustus,  and  soon  after 
received  the  command  of  the  Russian  auxiliaries,  at 
Uie  head  of  whom  he  captured  Warsaw.  Augustas 
had  just  renewed  his  alliance  with  Russia  by  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Uie  cxar,  when,  in  December, 
1703,  Patkul,  with  eighteen  of  his  confidential  friends, 
was  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison,  under  pretence 
that  he  had  entered  into  treasonable  negoUa Lions 
with  Austria  and  Sweden,  and  had  endeavoured  to 
excite  dissensions  between  Uie  czar  and  Augustus. 
Augustus  was  soon  after  obliged  to  submit  to  the 
peace  of  Altranstadt  (September  24,  1706),  in  which 
the  surrender  of  Patkul  to  Sweden  was  stipulated. 
He  was  accordingly  delivered  up  to  the  Swedes, 
although  Augustus  had  given  secret  orders  that  he 
should  be  permitted  to  escape.  Peter  in  vain 
demanded  the  release  of  his  ambassador.  The 
Swedish  troops  are  said  to  have  tied  him  to  a 
cannon  on  their  march  from  Saxony,  and  he  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  at  Uie  monastery  of  Casimir, 
near  Possen,  and  condemned  to  death.  October  10, 
1707,  he  was  broken  alive  on  Uie  wheel :  his  head 
was  cut  off,  and  his  body  was  quartered. 
PATMOS.    See  Sporndcs. 

PATNA  ;  a  city  of  British  India,,  in  Uie  presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  on  Uie  Gnnges,  250  miles  north- 
west of  Calcutta  ;  population,  312,000.  The  city  is 
about  four  miles  long  and  one  broad,  enclosed  by  a 
brick  wall,  having  small  round  bastions;  but  many 
parts  nre  fallen  to  decay.  It  contains  some  mosques 
and  temples,  but  Uie  houses  generally  make  a  mean 
appearance.  The  houses  of  the  Europeans  are  in 
Uie  suhurlis,  called  Itankypore,  and  are  handsomely 
built  of  brick.  The  surrounding  country  produces 
the  finest  opium,  ami  saltpetre,  grain,  indigo,  and 
sugar.  It  carries  on  a  large  trade  with  Calcutta. 
It  has  been  in  the  possession  of  Uie  British  since 
1763.  and  is  the  residence  of  a  provincial  court  of 
appeal,  &c.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  ancient  Pali, 
liothra. 

PAT0CKI,  or  BATOCKI ;  two  thin  sticks  with 
which  criminals  were  formerly  beaten  in  Russia. 
The  party  was  stretched  on  the  ground,  while  one 
person  sat  upon  his  head,  Uie  other  on  his  feet  The 
severity  of  the  punishment  may  lie  judged  of  from 
the  feet  that  it  was  abolished  by  the  code  of  Catha- 
rine II.  though  the  knout  was  left. 

PATR  AS  (anciently  Pair*) ;  a  town  of  the  Morea 
in  Uie  Greek  province  of  Achaia,  on  Uie  gulf  of 
Patras  (see  Lrpanto)  ;  lat.  38°  14'  N.  :  Ion.  21"  46* 
E.  It  is  well  fortified,  and  its  citadel  was  never 
taken  by  the  Greeks,  but  capitulated  to  Uie  French 
troops  in  1828.  Previous  to  the  revolution,  it  con- 
tained about  10,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  Greeks,  and 
was  Uie  emporium  of  the  Morea.  The  town  was 
almost  wholly  destroyed  in  Uie  attacks  on  Uie  citadel, 
but  has  already  a  populaUon  of  8000,  who  have  built 
up  temporary  houses  of  rough  boards.  See  Greece, 
Revolution  of. 

PATRIARCHS  (from  the  Creek 
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*£t«*t  head)  are  the  antediluvian  heads  of  families, 
and  the  three  fathers  of  the  Hebrew  race,  Abraiiam, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob.  The  epithet  patriarchal  is  hence 
used  to  denote  the  innocence  and  simplicity  of  the 
early  ages,  and  the  venerable  dignity  of  age.  The 
patriarchal  government  is  that  which  prevails  in  a 
stale  of  society  in  which  the  people  are  not  yet 
organised  into  a  nation,  but  from  independent  tribes, 
clans,  or  families,  under  the  government  of  their 
common  ancestor, or  his  representative,  the  existing 
head  of  the  family.  The  term  patriarch,  at  a  later 
period,  became  the  title  of  the  presidents  of  the 
sanhedrim,  which  exercised  a  general  authority  over 
the  Jews  of  Syria  and  Persia  after  the  destruction  of 
Jerusalem.  The  patriarcliate  of  Tiberias  for  the 
Western  Jews  subsisted  till  415,  that  of  Babylon  for 
the  Eastern  Jews,  till  1033.  From  them,  the  title 
was  adopted  by  the  Christians,  who  applied  it,  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  to  the  bishops  of 
Rome,  Constantinople,  Alexandria,  Antioch,  and 
Jerusalem.  These  patriarchs  exercised  the  power 
of  consecration,  and  of  supervision  over  the  arch- 
bishops and  bishops  within  their  jurisdictions.  While 
the  patriarch  of  Rome  became  the  supreme  pontiff  of 
the  West  (see  Pope),  the  four  heads  of  the  Eastern 
church  preserved  the  title  of  patriarch,  but  were 
nearly  stripped  of  their  authority  by  the  conquests  of 
the  Saracens.  The  Armenian,  Abyssinian,  Jacobite, 
and  Maronite  churches  have  their  own  patriarchs. 
The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  is  the  primate  of 
the  Greek  church  in  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  bears 
the  title  of  ecumenical,  with  the  rank  of  a  paclia  of 
three  tails.  He  is  invested  with  his  dignity  by  the 
sultan.  (See  Greek  Church.)  The  patriarch  of 
Moscow,  whose  authority  extended  over  the  Russian 
church,  was  superseded,  during  the  reign  of  Peter 
the  Great,  by  the  holy  synod.  In  the  Catholic 
church,  the  archbishops  of  Lisbon  and  Venice  have 
the  title  of  patriarch.  The  latter  has  no  superiority 
over  other  archbishops;  the  former  is  primate  of 
Portuga  1.  The  patriarchate  of  A  qu  i  I  eia  was  di v  ided , 
in  1750,  into  the  archbishoprics  of  I' dine  and  Gore 
(since  of  Lcybach). 

PATRICIANS  ;  a  name  given  to  certain  families 
in  Rome,  distinguished  for  their  origin,  wealth,  and 
honours,  and  from  which  the  senators  were  chosen. 
After  the  manner  of  the  Athenians,  Romulus  is 
said  to  have  divided  the  Roman  citizens  into  two 
classes, — patricians  and  plebeians.  The  former  were 
originally  called  patres  (fathers),  because  they  were 
viewed  as  the  fathers  of  the  people.  From  this  name 
was  derived  the  title  patricians.  From  these  noble* 
men  II  omul  us  formed  a  senate  of  100  persons,  who 
rilled  the  highest  offices  of  state  in  war  and  peace,' 
and  performed  the  religious  services  of  the  temple 
till  the  year  of  the  city  495.  Hie  members  of  this 
body  were  styled  senators  from  senectus  (age),  be- 
cause none  were  choseu  but  those  who  enjoyed  the 
fullest  confidence  of  the  people  from  their  age  (which 
was  required  to  be  at  least  twenty-five  years),  their 
experience  and  their  skill  in  the  administration  of 
public  aflairs.  When  the  Sabines  were  received  into 
Rome,  100  new  members  were  added  to  the  senate. 
On  the  fall  of  the  republic,  the  number  had  increased 
to  more  than  1000  ;  but  the  emperor  Augustus  re- 
duced  it  to  600.  A  distinction  was  made  between 
the  patres  major  urn  gentium  (patricians  of  the  older 
families  i,  who  were  descended  from  the  senators 
chosen  by  Romulus,  and  the  patres  minorum  gentium 
(patricians  of  the  younger  families),  descended  from 
the  senators  added  by  Tarquin  the  elder.  The  politi- 
cal superiority  of  the  patricians  over  the  plebeians 
was  secured  to  them  by  the  right  of  patronage  (Jus  [ 
patronatus)  ;  but  they  lost  their  privileges"  in  the  . 
year  of  the  city  261,  when  the  plebeians  obtained  a  I 


complete  political  equality  with  the  nobles  (see 
/tome),  and  the  lughest  offices  became  open  indis- 
criminately to  patricians  and  plebeians,  and,  after 
the  year  308,  intermarriages  between  the  two  classes 
were  permitted.  There  was  no  longer  any  distinc- 
tion except  that  arising  from  family  descent.  After 
this,  a  sort  of  nobility  (nUilitas)  was  attributed  to 
those  who  had  enjoyed  the  three  highest  offices  in 
the  stale  (the  offices  of  consul,  pretor,  and  curale 
edile).  This  nobility  was  transmitted  to  their  pos- 
terity by  the  j'im  imuginum—a,  right  to  set  up  in  their 
porticoes  the  waxen  images  of  their  ancestors.  It 
was  not  necessary  for  a  person  to  be  descended  from 
a  patrician  family  in  order  to  enjoy  this  distinction  ; 
but  it  added  to  the  honour  of  the  nobility,  particular- 
ly if  accompanied  with  great  merit.  The  dignity  of 
the  patricians  was  lessened  by  the  fall  of  the  repub- 
lic, the  civil  wars,  and  the  establishment  of  the  im- 
perial dignity.  The  conquest  of  Rome  by  the  Goths, 
which  deprived  many  of  the  patricians  of  their  liberty 
or  their  lives,  or  compelled  them  to  flee  to  Constanti- 
nople, led  to  the  abolition  of  all  distinction  between 
patricians  and  plebeians.  When  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment was  removed  to  Constantinople,  Constantino 
the  Great,  desirous  of  restoring  the  ancient  Roman 
ranks,  instituted  a  new  patrician  dignity,  which  was 
a  mere  personal  title,  and  which  could  be  acquired 
only  by  nigh  birth  and  distinguished  merits.  Under 
the  Carlovingians  and  the  succeeding  emperors,  the 
title  of  patrician  denoted  an  exalted  rank,  and  was 
connected  also  with  the  government  of  Roiue  and  its 
provinces,  and  the  support  of  the  papal  see.  Charle- 
magne assumed  the  title  of  a  Roman  patrician, 
before  he  was  declared  emperor,  and  Henry  IV.,  as 
such ,  deposed  pope  G regory  VII.  In  modern  times, 
a  few  noble  families,  in  the  imperial  cities  were 
called  patricians,  because  they  were  especially  en- 
titled to  certain  high  offices.  The  patricians  arose 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  when  the 
fear  of  depredations  in  the  open  country,  and  the 
flourishing  state  of  the  cities,  induced  many  noble- 
men to  settle  in  them.    Sec  Nobility. 

PATRICK,  St,  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  was  Wn, 
according  to  some  accounts,  in  Kilpatrick,  Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland,  according  to  others,  in  Brittany, 
near  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  and  in  his  youth, 
was  carried  to  Ireland  by  some  freebooters,  and  em- 
ployed in  keeping  sheep.  After  spending  six  years 
in  Ireland,  he  finally  returned  home,  hut,  as  he  re- 
lates in  his  Confessions,  was  moved  by  visions  to 
undertake  the  conversion  of  Uie  Irish  to  Christianity. 
In  spite  of  all  obstacles,  he  preached  the  Christian 
doctrine  among  them,  and  made  many  converts. 
He  established  churches  and  schools,  ordained  priests, 
as  bishop  of  Ireland,  and  created  bishops.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  devoted  to  acts  of  piety  and 
religious  meditation,  and  he  died,  nt  an  advanced 
age,  in  493  or  483.  His  works,  containing  his  Con- 
fessions, were  published  with  remarks  by  Ware 
(London,  1656). 

PATRIMONIAL  or  HEREDITARY  JURIS- 
DICTION; that  jurisdiction  which  a  person  exer- 
cises over  others  by  right  of  inheritance,  or  as  owner 
of  an  estate.  It  lias  its  name  from  being  consider!  d 
part  of  the  inheritance  (putrimonium).  It  exists 
still  in  some  parts  of  Germany,  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  including  even  criumial  jurisdiction.  See 
Manor. 

PATR1MONIUM  PETRI  (Patrimony  of  Peter) 
is  the  name  of  a  part  of  the  papal  dominions ;  a 
province  which  it  is  pretended  that  the  emperor 
Constantine  gave  to  the  pope  in  the  fourth  century, 
but  which,  in  reality,  came  to  the  popes  in  the 
twelfth  century,  by  a  grant  of  Matilda,  countess  of 
Tuscany.    See  Constantine,  Matilda,  and  Pope, 
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PATRIOT.  To  the  Latin  of  the  Middle  ages. 
puiriuta  signified  a  native,  in  contradistinction  to 
ptrefrhuis,  a  foreigner,  i.  e.  <uie  who  Hid  not  enjoy 
the  rights  of  cilisenship.  As  the  unlive,  i.  t.  the 
citixeu,  was  considered  to  lie  attached  by  his  interests 
to  the  commonwealth,  Uie  word  gradually  received 
the  meaning  of  a  ckiieeu  who  loves  his  counLry.  In 
the  French  revolution,  it  meant  a  democrat,  an 
adherent  of  the  revolution. 

PATKIST1CS,  THKOLOOIA  PATR1ST1CA  ; 
tJiat  bratirh  of  historical  theology,  which  is  partieu- 
Jarly  devoted  to  the  lives  and  doctrines  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church.  The  tier  man  Protestants  have  re- 
cently paid  particular  attention  to  it,  as  affording  a 
satisfactory,  though  laborious  way  of  arriving  at  the 
history  of  the  Christian  «lnctrine  and  constitution  in 
the  first  six  centuries.  (See  Fathrrt  of  the  VMurckA 
Files,  in  Tubingen,  publhdied,  in  1  **Sf 7 ,  a  cheap 
JMlioiAeca  Patrutu  I*atmorum,  edited  by  Protestant 
and  Catholic  theologian*. 

PA  I  KOCH'S,  the  friend  of  Achilles,  vas  the  son 
of  MenoBtius,  one  of  Uie  Argonauts,  and  of  Sthrnele 
or  Philuoiela.  lie  accidentally  killed  Clysonyrous, 
the  arm  of  Auipbidnmus,  iu  a  game  of  dice  nt  Opus. 
J  lis  fatlw  saved  him  by  flight,  and  enrried  him  to 
Peleus.  by  whom  he  was  kindJy  received  and  edu- 
cated as  the  companion  of  his  son.  He  accompanied 
Achilles  to  Troy,  and  remained,  like  him.  inactive, 
when  Uie  anger  of  Achilles  prevrnted  him  from 
taking  a  pnrt  in  Uie  war.  At  length  die  necessity 
of  actiou  seemed  so  urgent  tiint  Achilles  permitted 
Patroclus  to  go  to  the  war,  arrayed  in  his  own 


armour.  H 


was  at  first  brilliant;  but, 


Apollo  having  deceived  him,  nnd  rendered  him  de- 
fenceless, he  was  slain  by  Hector.  Tile  <;  reeks 
recovered  his  body,  which  they  iuterrcd  with  the 
highest  marks  of  honour,  and  established  solemn 
funeral  games  to  his  memory.  Achilles  then  re- 
solved to  avenge  his  friend,  and  to  accompany  him 
iu  death. 

PATROL,  in  war;  a  round  or  march  made  by 
the  guard-;,  or  watch,  in  the  night  time,  to  observe 
what  pas»es  hi  Uie  streets,  and  to  secure  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  a  city  or  camp.  The  patrol 
generally  coitoht*  of  a  body  of  f,ve  or  six  men. 
detached  from,  a  body  on  guard,  and  commanded  by 
a  sergeant 

PATH  UN  :  in  general,  a  protestor.  The  latin 
patrwitM  signified,  in  the  Roman  repuMic.  a 
p.:lricinn,  who  had  plebeians.  called  clteutt,  tinder 
liis  immediate  protection,  and  whose  interests  he 
KUpfHtrted  hy  his  authority  and  influence.  (!>ee  Pa- 
tri<ia>if.)  Ju*  pnfronatu*  signifies,  in  the  Roman 
Jaw.  Uie  right  which  a  master  retains  over  a  freed 
slave.  V.  hen  Rome  1i:j<|  reduced  many  nations 
under  her  joke,  noble  Komnus  were  sometimes  Uie 
patrons  of  whole  cities  and  province*,  and  Mich 
patronage  even  defended  by  inheritance  in  some 
iainilies.  Thus  the  patronnee  over  the  Lacedae- 
monian* was  vested  iu  the  family  of  the  Claudii ; 
Unit  of  the  Sicilians  in  the  family  of  Uie  Marcelii — 
an  arrangement  which,  iu  so  crude  a  state  of  poli- 
tics, was  not  without  beneficial  consequences. 
Pair  on  was  nUn  the  title  of  every  advocate  who 
repre-ented  the  interest  of  another,  hi-:  client 
(pnlrnr)HS  ciiMtarum).  Patron,  in  the  canon  or 
common  law.  denotes  a  person  who  founds  or  endows 
n  eluirril  or  henefire,  and  reserves  to  him-elf  the 
right  of  patronage,  i.  e.  the  right  of  dis-posinu  of  it. 
(^ee  siti'i'ou  Tlie  ripht  of  jmtronaye  was  intro- 

duced umong  Christians  towards  the  close  of  the 
fourth  century,  with  the  view  of  encouintring  the 
opulent  to  erect  churches,  hy  giving  them  die  privi- 
lege of  appointing  Uie  ministers  to  officiate  in  them. 

Lay  patronage  is  a  right  attached  to  a  person 


either  as  founder  or  as  heir  of  Uie  founder,  or  as  pos- 
sessor of  Uie  see  to  which  Uie  patronage  is  annexed. 

EcrUfiattical  patronage  is  tliat  which  a  person  is 
entitled  to  by  virtue  of  some  benefice  which  lie  hold*. 
For  the  patronage  connected  with  Uie  Church  of 
Scotland,  which  has  been  Uie  eauw  of  much  dis- 
pute and  disunion,  see  Uie  article  Scotland,  subdi 
vision  CAirreA. 

PATCCKET.    See  Pavtucktt. 

PAUL,  nn  apostle,  was  born  of  Jewish  parents, 
nt  Tarsus,  in  Cilicia,  and  inherited  Uie  rights  of  a 
Roman  citiaen.  He  received  a  learned  education, 
nnd  early  went  to  Jerusalem,  to  study  under  Gama- 
liel, one  of  Uie  most  celebrated  Jewish  Rabbins  in 
the  time  of  our  Saviour,  who  instructed  him  in  the 
Jewish  laws  and  traditions.  He  was  also  well 
acquainted  with  the  Creek  poets  and  philosoplters, 
as  hie:  Epistie*  show,  and  learned  a  trade  (probably 
that  of  n  maker  of  tents  and  hangings),  according 
to  the  custom  of  the  Jewish  teachers,  by  which  he 
afterwords  supported  himself  iu  Ids  travels.  TJiua 
prepared  for  die  office  of  teacher,  he  joined,  a  few 
years  after  the  death  of  Jesus,  the  sect  of  Uie  Phari- 
sees .  and  became  a  persecutor  of  Uie  Christians  ;  to 
crush  whom  the  sanhedrim  employed  him,  both  in 
and  out  of  Jerusalem.  The  Acts  of  Uie  AposUes 
contains  several  iterances  of  Uie  heat  of  his  seal  in 
this  cruel  work,  upon  which  he  entered  from  bat 
attachment  to  the  law  of  his  mtiiers.  He  was  even 
on  his  way  to  Damascus,  wiUi  full  power  from  the 
chief  priests  to  arrest  the  Christians,  when  he  was 
led.  by  a  miracle  [Arts  ix.  and  xxii.l.Ui  view  Chris- 
tinnity  in  a  different  li»rht,  and  to  seek  a  personal 
knowledge  of  the  excellence  of  Uie  religion  from  the 
inst ructions  of  C  hristian  teachers.  This  sudden  con- 
version, eflected  by  the  divine  interposition,  was 
indicated  by  Uie  change  of  his  name  from  Savl  to 
Paul,  and  he  engaged  in  the  work  of  an  apostle 
with  an  ardour  that  overcame  every  difficulty. 
Arabia,  Syria.  Asia  Minor,  Greece,  and  the  islands 
of  the  Mediterranean,  were  Uie  scenes  of  his  un- 
wearicd  activity  in  promulgating;  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity.  In  all  his  journeys  he  laboured  to 
establish  new  churches,  and  to  confirm  Uie  faith  of 
those  already  existing.  He  made  himself  useful  to 
the  churches  of  Antioch,  Ephosus.  and  Jerusalem, 
hy  instructing  them,  by  arranging  their  ceremonies, 
and  collecting  alms  forUic  poorer  members.  The 
churches  of  Philippi.  in  Macedonia,  of  Corinth. 
Galatia,  and  Thessnlouicn,  honoured  him  as  their 
founder;  and  the  Epistles  in  the  New  Testament, 
which  he  wrote  to  these  churches,  and  to  the 
churches  in  the  chief  cities  of  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  and  to  Rome,  show  Uie  paternal  relation  in 
which  he  stood  to  them,  and  the  paternal  care  which 
he  exercised  over  them.  By  admitting  U»e  Gentiles 
to  a  participation  in  the  blessings  of  Christianity, 
without  requiring  them  to  submit  to  Uie  Jewish 
rites,  he  promoted  Uie  progress  of  Christianity  far 
more  than  the  oUier  apostles,  who  at  first  baptised 
none  but  their  own  countrymen.  But  tiiis  conduct 
]  exposed  him  to  the  hatred  of  the  Jews,  who  perse- 
cuted him  as  nn  apostate  :  and  every  thing  at  Jeru- 
salem was  prepared  for  his  destruction.  In  Uie 
sixtieth  year  of  the  Christian  rra,  after  labouring 
with  unwearied  seal. for  more  Uian  twenty  years,  to 
spread  the  doctrines  of  Jesus,  he  boldly  went  to 
Jerusalem  wiUi  the  money  which  he  had  collected 
for  Uie  support  of  the  oppressed  Christians  in  Pales- 
line.  He  was  then-  arrested .  and  brought  to 
Caeonrea,  where  he  was  kept  a  prisoner  for  two 
years  by  Uie  Roman  governors,  Festus  and  Felix. 
The  fearless  spirit  with  which  he  explained  his 
whole  conduct  excited  the  same  admiration  which 
had  been  produced  in  the  Areopagus  and  among  the 
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wise  men  of  Athens,  (where  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  I 
became  one  of  his  adherents),  by  his  enthusiastic  elo- 
quence. Having  been  illegally  imprisoned,  he  appeal- 
ed, as  a  Roman  citizen,  to  the  emperor,  and  was  sent 
to  Hume.  He  was  shipwrecked  at  Malta  (see  Mcli- 
ta),  and  in  the  spring  of  the  year  62,  arrived  at  the 
capital  of  the  world.  He  was  treated  with  respect, 
but  as  a  prisoner  of  state,  and  gained  over  many  dis- 
tinguished Romans  to  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  cer- 
tain tliat  he  was  set  free  in  the  year  G4  ;  but  the  ac- 
count of  his  farther  travels  in  Spain,  Hritain,  Mace- 
donia, Greece,  and  the  borders  of  Asia,  is  founded 
solely  on  conjecture.  In  the  year  66,  Paul  returned 
to  Rome,  was  again  arrested,  and  died  the  death  of1 
a  martyr.  The  history  of  no  apostle  is  so  rich  in  re- 
markable events,  hardships,  and  sufferings,  as  that  of 
tins  great  man.  Even  the  enemies  of  the  religion  for 
which  he  lived  and  died,  could  not  deny  the  gifts  of 
lib  mind,  his  deep  and  extensive  knowledge,  profound 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  religion,  richness  and 
acuteness  of  thought,  and  a  talent  for  teaching,  which 
combined  elegance,  perspicuity,  and  fervour. 

PAULA,  Francis  de.    See  Francis  de  Paula. 

PAUL  db  Loanim,  St.    See  Isxinda. 

PAUL  I.,  emperor  of  Russia,  son  of  Peter  III.  and  | 
Catharine  II.,  was  born  in  1754.  His  father,  on  ac- 
count of  his  dislike  of  Catharine,  would  not  acknow- 
ledge his  legitimacy  ;  but  on  the  death  of  Ivan  (q. 
v.),  in  1763,  he  became  the  sole  remaining  heir  to  the 
crown,  and  was  placed  under  the  care  of  count  Panin 
and  jEpinus.  His  mother  treated  him  with  great 
rigour,  and  kept  him  constantly  estranged  from  public 
affairs  during  her  life.  In  1773,  lie  married  a  prin- 
cess of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  who  died  soon  after,  and, 
In  1776,  he  married  a  princess  of  Wurtemberg,  who 
became  the  mother  of  the  late  emperor  Alexander 
(q.  v.).  the  late  prince  Constantine,  the  emperor 
Nicholas,  and  the  grand- prince  Michael,  and  several 
daughters,  among  whom  is  Anna,  wife  of  the  present 
prince  of  Ornnge.  In  1780,  he  travelled,  with  his 
wife,  under  the  title  of  count  of  the  North,  in  Poland, 
Cernmny,  Italy,  France, and  Holland,  and  after  his  re- 
turn retired  to  his  usual  place  of  residence,  the  palace 
of  Catschina,  and  was  permitted  to  take  part  neither 
in  civil  nor  military  affairs.  On  the  death  of  Catha- 
rine in  1796,  the  prince  was  finally  released  from  his 
long  restraint ;  and  the  first  acts  of  his  government, 
after  performing  the  obsequies  of  his  mother,  and 

Eaying  the  last  honours  to  his  father,  were  dictated 
y  benevolent  intentions.  He  put  an  end  to  the  war 
with  Persia,  and  liberated  the  Poles  who  were  in  con- 
finement in  Russia.  Hut  the  severe  treatment  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected  for  forty  years,  had 
exercised  a  most  injurious  influence  upon  his  charac- 
ter, and,  combined  with  the  natural  violence  and  im- 
petuosity of  his  temper,  led  to  those  acts  of  despotism 
and  hilly  which  stain  his  reign.  He  joined  the  coali- 
tion of  crowns  against  Prance, and  sent  100,000  men, 
partly  under  Snwaroif  and  Korsakoff,  to  Italy  and 
bwitierland,  and  partly  to  Holland.  The  Russian 
arms  were  at  first  successful ;  but,  after  the  defeat  at 
Zurich  (see  Hattina),  his  increasing  distrust  of  the 
British  and  Austrian  courts,  and  the  artful  manage- 
ment of  general  Bonaparte,  who  dismissed  the  Russian 
prisoners,  newly  clotlted  and  armed,  and  insiniuited 
new  suspicions  into  the  mind  of  the  czar,  broke  off 
his  connexion  with  the  coalition.  Louis  X  VIII.,  who 
had  been  received  into  tlie  Russian  territory  with 
every  mark  of  attention,  and  the  French  emigrants, 
were  ordered  to  quit  the  country.  Paul  had  caused 
himself  to  be  declared  grand-master  of  the  knights  of 
Multa  (1798),  after  the  resignation  of  that  dignity  by 
the  baron  Hompesch  ;  but,  Hritain  having  conquer- 
ed the  island  in  1800,  refused  to  surrender  it  to  the 
Russian  emperor.   Paid  therefore  laid  an  embargo 


on  all  British  shijw  in  the  Russian  ports,  and  prevail- 
ed upon  the  Swedish,  Danish,  ami  Prussian  courts  to 
enter  into  a  convention  for  the  protection  of  their 
commerce  against  the  encroachments  of  the  British 
by  sea.  His  internal  administration  was  characteris- 
ed by  similar  traits  of  impetuosity,  and,  in  many  cases, 
of  tyranny.  His  innovations  in  the  army,  (particularly 
the  introduction  of  hair  powder  and  queues)  ;  his  pro- 
hibition against  the  wearing  of  round  hats,  pantaloons, 
&c. ;  his  order  obliging  all  persons  who  met  him  in 
the  streets  to  leave  their  carriage  and  prostrate  them- 
selves before  him  ;  and  other  acts  of  a  similar  nature, 
excited  general  discontent.  Other  measures,  of  u 
more  serious  character,  finally  produced  a  conspiracy 
among  the  nobles.  They  excited  mutual  suspicions 
between  Paul  and  his  sons,  and  Alexander  finally 
consented  to  assume  the  government,  until  the  mind 
mid  health  of  his  father  were  restored.  (See;  Alexan- 
der.) The  conspirators  entered  the  antechamber  of 
the  emperor  in  St  Michael's  palace,  at  11  o'clock  at 
night  (March  11,  1801),  by  a  secret  passage,  and  the 
door  to  the  emperor's  chamber  was  opened  by  the 
guard,  who  was  deceived  by  an  alarm  of  fire.  An 
act  was  then  read  to  him,  by  which  he  was  to  ac- 
knowledge himself  incapable  of  conducting  the  govern- 
ment, and  surrender  it  to  Alexander.  Paul  cried 
out,  "  I  am  emperor,  and  will  remain  so ;"  and  he 
was  then  despatched  by  the  conspirators.  Some  ac- 
counts say  that  he  was  strangled  in  his  bed  with  ins 
own  sash.  In  the  Russian  manifesto  on  the  subject, 
his  death  was  ascribed  to  apoplexy.  See  Chateau, 
giron's  Notice  sur  la  Mort  de  Paul,  and  Carr's  North- 
ern Sumner. 

PAU  L  OF  VENICE,  father,  n  celebrated  ecclesias- 
tic and  historian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  whose  proper 
name  was  Pietro  Sarpi,  was  born  at  Venice,  August 
14,1558,  and  was  the  son  of  a  merchant  of  that  city. 
He  entered  young  into  the  religious  order  of  the  Ser- 
vites,  in  his  twentieth  year  was  appointed  chaplain  to 
the  grand-duke  of  Mantua,  and  lecrurer  on  the  canon 
law.  After  two  years,  he  returi  .  d  to  Venice,  and 
became  provincial  ol  his  order.  '  V  was  afterwards 
made  procurator-general  of  the  Servile*.  A  treacher- 
ous correspondent  having  betrayed  n  ietter  of  father 
Paul,  in  which  he  had  observed,  that  so  far  from  covet 
ing  the  dignities  of  the  coutt  ot  Rome,  he  held  them 
in  abomination,  brought  on  him  the  imputation  of 
being  n  heretic,  while  his  liberal  intercourse  with 
eminent  Protestonts contributed  to  increase  the  preju- 
dices thus  excited.  In  n  dispute  l>etween  the  pope 
and  the  Venetian  government  on  the  subject  of  ec- 
clesiastical immunities,  father  Paul  showed  himself  a 
strenuous  advocate  for  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  was 
summoned  to  Rome,  on  pain  of  excommunication,  to 
answer  for  his  conduct ;  but  the  affair  was  compro- 
mised. To  the  vengeance  of  his  political  enemies 
may  be  attributed  an  attempt  to  a-sassinate  him  in 
1607  ;  on  which  occasion  he  received  many  danger- 
ous wounds  from  a  band  of  ruffians.  Father  Paul  em- 
ployed the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  writing  the  history 
of  the  council  of  Trent,  in  which  he  has  developed 
the  intrigues  connected  with  tile  transactions  of  that 
famous  nssemblv,  with  a  degree  of  bolilness  and  ver- 
acity, which  renders  the  work  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  important  productions  of  the  class  to  which 
it  belongs.  The  labours  of  father  Paul  extended  to 
various  branches  of  knowledge  ;  he  was  deeply  skill- 
ed  in  the  canon  law,  and  distinguished  for  his  acqua  in- 
tance  with  anatomy.  He  appears  to  have  discover- 
ed the  valves  of  the  veins  winch  contribute  to  facili- 
tate the  circulation  of  the  bloed.  He  died  January 
14,  1622.  and  is  said  to  have  expired  after  uttering 
the  words  Esto perpetua,  which  have  been  construed 
as  a  prayer  for  die  prosperity  of  Venice.  The  history 
of  the  council  of  Trent  was  first  published  in  London 
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in  1619,  having  been  transmitted  to  this  country 
through  the  medium  of  the  British  resident  at  Venice, 
Sir  Henry  Wotton  ,  a  personal  friend  of  the  author. 
The  works  of  father  Paul  were  printed  at  Veroua, 
17GI  (8  vols.  4to),  and  at  Naples,  1790  (24  vols. 
8vo). 

PAI  L  THE  DEACON, or  PAULUS  DIACONUS, 
also  culled  Warxikridcs,  and  Paulus  Monachcs, 
wns  born  at  Friuli,  in  the  eighth  century,  and  was 
educated  in  the  court  of  the  Lombard  kings  at 
Pavia.  On  the  capture  of  Desiderius,  the  last  king 
of  the  Lombards,  by  Charlemagne,  he  retired  to  the 
mouastery  of  Monte-Casino,  where  he  took  the  habit. 
He  wrote  a  history  of  the  Lombards  ;  and  as  he  was 
an  .eye-witness  of  many  of  the  events  he  mentions, 
his  statements  are  held  to  be  generally  correct.  It 
is  contained  in  Muratori's  Rerum  Italic.  Scriptores. 

PA  I '  L,  St,  Vi.vck.nt  i»k,  the  founder  of  the  priests  of 
the  mission,  was  born  in  France,  in  157(5,  studied  at 
Toulouse,  and  having  been  captured  by  the  Turks, 
remained  a  considerable  time  in  slavery, during  which 
he  converted  his  master.  On  his  return  to  France, 
lie  became  parish  priest  at  Clichy,  and,  by  the  aid  of 
a  rich  and  pious  lady,  founded  a  congregation  of 
missions,  the  members  of  which  were  devoted  to 
preaching  to  the  poor,  and  performing  other  acts  of 
benevolence  and  mercy.  Their  chief  seat  was  the 
religious  house  of  St  Lazarus,  at  Paris,  whence  they 
were  called  Luzarites.  Vincent  de  Paul  died  in  1CIK), 
nnd  was  canonized  in  1737. 

PAUL.Ciil-klhks  or  St.  The  name  of  St  Paul 
belongs  to  two  celebrated  churches,  one  in  Home, 
the  other  in  Loudon.  The  former,  which  stood 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  was  burnt  July  15, 
1823 ;  and  the  latter,  Wren's  celebrated  work,  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  the  beautiful  Gothic  cathedral 
(consumed  in  the  great  conflagration  of  IGo'G,  which 
Dugdule  and  Hollar  have  described).  The  church 
at  Home,  in  an  unhealthy  situation,  upon  the  road 
to  Oslia,  a  league  from  the  city,  was  one  of  the  four 
Hasiliae  of  Home,  ami  oue  of  the  most  important 
remains  of  ancient  Christian  architecture.  The  first 
church  on  this  sj>ot  to  said  to  have  been  erected  by 
Cousluntuit,  at  the  request  of  pope  Silvester,  upon 
the  i  'ace  where  the  apostle  Paul  was  buried.  The 
cmpcior  Tl  ■  Jos i us  is  said  to  have  rebuilt  it  upon 
a  much  ext  led  plan  (the  cause  of  the  destruction 
of  the  first  i  lice  is  not  mentioned),  and  following 
popes  completed  and  adorned  it.  Even  the  mosaics 
upon  the  outside,  the  work  of  Grecian  artists,  be- 
trayed their  early  origin:  the  interior  ornaments 
were  probably  likewise  the  work  of  Greeks,  who 
h:nl  fled  from  Uie  iconoclasts,  and  taken  refuge  at 
Koine.  The  multitude  of  magnificent  marble  pillars, 
iu  tht!  interior  of  the  church  ;  the  numerous  paintings 
uj'on  tlie  walls  ;  the  mosaics  upon  the  principal  arch 
of  the  cntral  nave  ;  Uie  rafters  left  visible,  made,  as 
rej-ort  siys,  of  cedar  of  Lebanon  ;  Uie  floor,  compos- 
ed of  various  kinds  of  marble,  important  to  the 
archaeologist  on  account  of  Uie  inscriptions  found 
upon  ii ;  the  great  dimensions  of  the  edifice,  and  a 
door  of  1070  pound*  weight,  cast  at  Constantinople, 
— gave  the  church  a  very  distinguished  place  among 
the  public  edifices  at  Home.  The  series  of  likenesses 
of  the  popps.  vc>3  in  number,  which  surrounded  the 
interior  wail  of  Uie  principal  nave,  was  particularly 
valuable.  All  this  was  consumed  in  one  night  by  a 
fire  occasioned  by  Uie  carelessness  of  a  workman  who 
was  repairing  the  roof.  The  marble  pillars  were 
partially  calcined  and  so  far  injured,  Uiat  very  few 
of  them  could  be  apuin  used  in  building.  The  work 
of  Nicola  del  Nicolai,  Urlta  Jlatilira  rfi  S.  Paoii 
(Home.  IS!.-,,  fol .),  «ive»  Uie  most  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  tlii*  building. 

Hi  Paul  s  L  ttt/udral,  in  London,  upon  an  eminence 


to  Uie  north  of  Uie  Thames.   After  several  attempts 
to  repair  the  old  Gothic  cathedral  on  the  same  spot 
(burnt  in  16G6),  every  trace  of  it  was  removed,  and 
a  new  foundation  laid  for  Uie  present  church.  The 
first  stone  was  laid  June  21,  1675.    In  ten  years,  tite 
walls  of  the  choir  and  of  Uie  side  aisles  were  com- 
pleted, togeUicr  with  the  circular  porticoes  on  the 
north  and  south  sides.    The  last  and  highest  stone 
of  the  building  was  placed  upon  the  summit  of  the 
lantern  in  1710,  and  soon  after  the  queen  and  the 
two  houses  of  parliament  attended  service  in  Uie 
church.     The  whole  building  was  completed  in 
thirty-five  successive  years,  under  one  architect,  Sir 
Christopher  Wren,    oue  master-mason,  Thomas 
Strong,  aud  one  bishop  of  London,  doctor  Henry 
Compton.    The  building  is  of  Portland  stone,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross.    Two  rows  of  massy  pillars  divide 
Uie  interior  into  a  nave  and  fide  aisles.    The  west 
front  towards  Ludgate  street  is  very  noble.  The 
elevated  portico  forming  the  grand  entrance  consists 
of  twelve  Corinthian  columns,  with  an  upper  portico 
of  eight  pillars  of  Uie  Composite  order,  supporting  a 
triangular  pediment.    The  entablature  represents,  in 
relief,  the  conversion  of  St  Paul,  a  work  of  Francis 
Bird.    Two  turrets  adorn  Uie  north-western  and 
south-western  angles  oi  the  cathedral.    Upon  the 
south  front,  which  corresponds  with  Uie  north,  is  % 
phcrnix  rising  from  Uie  flames,  with  the  motto  Rt- 
turgam  (I  shall  rise  again).    The  dome  is  one  of  Uie 
most  remarkable  points  of  sight  in  Uie  view  of  Loo- 
dou.    But  Uie  interior  decoration  of  Utis  buildi Da- 
does not  correspond  with  its  exterior  magnificence. 
The  pavement  is  composed  of  slabs  of  black  and 
white  marble,  joined  in  the  manner  of  a  large  chess- 
board, increasing  thereby  Uie  feeling  of  vacancy 
which  tiiese  vast  unornamented  walls  excite.  Cap- 
tured flags  are  hung  in  various  parts  of  Uie  dome  and 
nave.    The  most  favourable  view  of  Uie  interior  is 
from  the  whispering  gallery,  in  the  lower  part  of  Uie 
dome.    Sir  James  Thornhill's  paintings,  illustrative 
of  the  most  remarkable  occurrences  in  Uie  life  of 
Paul,  can  be  seen  to  most  advantage  from  Uiis  situa- 
tian.   The  great  bell  is  tolled  only  on  Uie  death  of 
some  member  of  Uie  royal  family,  of  the  lord-mayor, 
of  Uie  bishop  of  London,  and  of  Uie  dean  of  the 
cathedral,    i  ou  reach  the  ball  by  G16  steps.  To 
break  Uie  uniformity  of  the  interior,  it  was  suggested, 
in  1790,  to  erect  in  the  interior,  monuments  and 
statues  to  Uie  illustrious  dead.     The  first  was  in 
memory  of  John  Howard  (1790).    Hie  monument 
of  Nelson,  who  is  buried  in  a  tomb  iu  Uie  middle  of 
the  building,  is  Uie  work  of  Fiaxman.   There  are 
monuments  also  to  Sir  W.  Jones,  Earl  Howe,  Sir 
Joshua  Heynolds  and  oUiers.    Over  Uie  entrance  to 
Uie  choir,  is  a  marble  slab,  wiUi  Uiis  inscription  in 
Latin :  "  Here  reposes  Christopher  Wren,  the  builder 
of  this  church  .and  city,  who  lived  for  more  Uian  90 
years,  not  for  his  own,  but  for  the  public  good. 
Header,  dost  thou  seek  his  monument,  look  around 
thee.''    (See  /Fren.)    The  cost  of  Uiis  buildiug  was 
about  £\ ,500,000.   J.  Gwilt  has  written  a  history 
of  St  Paul's.    In  the  Illustrations  of  Uie  public  Build- 
ings of  London  (with  historical  notice*  aud  descrip- 
tions of  each  building),  by  Uie  architects  J.  HritUw 
and  A.  Pugin,  we  fiud,  in  No.  I.  (London,  18^3),  St 
Paul's  church  represented  and  desrril>ed. 
PAUL  VERONESE.    See  Cagliari. 
PAULETTE.     The  hereditary  succession  and 
venality  of  almost  all  the  offices  in  the  judicial  and 
financial  departments  was  an  abuse  deeply  inter- 
woven wiUi  Uie  whole  ndrainistraUon  ot  ancient 
France,  aud  a  source  of  Uie  must  dreadful  disorders. 
In  Uie  early  period  of  Uie  monarchy  offices  were 
held  only  nt  the  pleasure  of  Uie  king  ;  Uie  conse- 
quence was,  Uiat  on  the  death  of  Uie  monarch,  nil 
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Uie  commissions  on  which  the  offices  of  state  depend- 
ed  expired.    Hence  it  was  uecessary  for  a  confirma- 
tiini  Irom  the  new  king  to  be  obtained,  and  this  rule 
was  regularly  observed,  particularly  from  the  time 
of  Henry  II. ;  nevertheless,  the  maxim  still  remained 
an  lorce,  which  Louis  XI.  had  pronounced  in  an  or- 
dinance of  1467,  that  no  officer  should  be  discliarged 
but  on  Ins  own  voluntary  resignation,  or  upon  judg- 
ment had  against  him.     It  is  uncertain  whether 
Louis  XI.  was  the  first  who  made  offices  in  the 
judicial  and  financial  departments  venal ;  but  it  is 
well  known  that  Louis  XII.  adopted  this  method  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  his  campaign  in  Italy.  Francis 
I.  gave  a  new  character  to  the  officts  of  the  tax- 
gatherers  by  selling  theui,  so  that  the  purchase- 
money  might  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of  security  :  and. 
under  Henry  II.,  this  venality  was  extended  al««  to 
judicial  stations.    Instead  of  the?  fonner  high  offices, 
in  which  a  single  roan,  as  grand  baitti,  ttntchal,  &c, 
had  administered  all  branches  of  public  power,  judi- 
cial tribunals  were  erected  with  a  collegia!  constitu- 
tion {sieges  pritidiaux),  in  which  the  dignity  of  pre- 
sident and  counsellor  was  to  be  bought  with  money. 
Under  the  succeeding  reigns  of  Francis  II.,  Charles 
IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  this  arrangement  was  continu- 
ed, although  both  the  estates  of  the  kingdom  and 
tho  parliaments  were  strongly  opposed  to  it.  The 
universal  venality  of  office  was  legally  confirmed  by 
an  ordinance  of  1597,  which  permitted  all  officers  to 
resign  their  places  in  favour  of  a  third — a  thing 
which  liad  often  been  done,  though  never  before 
authorized  by  law.   To  put  an  end  to  the  urgent 
requests  for  reversions,  the  secretary,  Charles  Paulet, 
in  1604,  devised  the  plan  of  granting  liberty  to  all 
who  should  pay  a  yearly  tax  of  one  sixtieth,  or  one 
and  two  third?  per  cent.,  of  the  income  of  their 
offices   (properly  called  annuel,  but  from  its  in- 
ventor.   Paulelte),  to  transmit  their   offices  to 
their  heirs,  who    might    either   hold  them  or 
sell  tliem  again.    Under  the  succeeding  reign,  the 
abuse  of  this  venality  of  office  became  gross.  If 
the  government  wanted  money,  a  number  of  new 
offices  were  created,  and  a  regular  salary  fron  i  the 
treasury  affixed  to  them,  which  was  to  be  viewed  as 
the  interest  of  the  purchase  money.    To  hold  out 
further  inducements  to  purcliasers,  other  incomes, 
such  as  fees  and  the  like,  were  added,  which  gene- 
rally amounted  to  much  more,  and  necessarily 
increased  Uie  oppressive  taxes  of  the  people. 
Hence  the  current  price  of  such  offices,  partly  on 
account  of  U»e  fees  in  addition  to  the  salary,  and 
partly  on  account  of  the  consequent  influence  and 
honour,  was  much  higher  titan  the  sura  paid  for 
them  to  the  public  treasury.    This  system  had, 
moreover,  other  disadvantages,  besides  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  people.    It  closed  the  entrance  to  offices 
of  state  against  all  who  had  no  recommendation  but 
merit.    It  augmented  the  number  of  suite-servants 
beyond  all  proportion  ;  it  brought  high  stations  into 
the  hands  of  ignorant  nnd  faithless  men,  and  drew 
away  from  agriculture  and  trade  the  capital  neces- 
sary for  their  prosperity.    It  led,  finally,  to  the 
undermining  of  the  municipal  constitutions,  which 
happened  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.; 
for  when  no  more  public  offices  could  be  established, 
those  of  tlie  town?  were  arbitrarily  seised,  which  bad 
formerly  been  filled  by  the  vote  of  ail  the  freemen. 
In  rain  did  the  more  worthy  ministers  strive  to  cure 
the   daily  increasing  evil ;   necessity  constantly 
dragged  them  back  to  the  old  system.    In  1(64, 
according  to  an  estimate  made  by  Colbert,  and  com- 
municated to  the  government  by  Forbonnais—  Re- 
chtrches  sur  leg  Finances  de  France  (An  Inquiry 
Into  the  State  of  the  Finances  of  France)— it  appeared 
that  there  were  45,780  venal  offices  in  the  judicial 


and  financial  departments,  the  duties  of  which  might 
be  as  easily  performed  by  (iOOO.  The  salaries  at- 
tached to  them,  and  paid  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
were  estimated  at  over  8,000,000  livres,  for  which 
the  king  received  an  annuel  of  only  2,000,000.  The 
whole  amount  of  the  drain  which  they  occasioned 
on  the  people  was  estimated  at  187 \  millions,  and 
the  current  price  of  the  offices  at  near  420  millions. 
Colbert  undertook  to  diminish  the  number  of  offices, 
but  the  wars  nnd  extravagance  of  Louis  XIV.  com- 
pelled his  successor  to  resort  to  the  same  means  for 
procuring  money.  From  1681)  to  161)5,  204  millions 
were  thus  collected,  and  from  1701  to  170;),  4?(i 
millions.  Some  attempts  were  afterwards  made  to 
diminish  the  evil,  but,  with  all  its  deleterious  effects, 
it  continued  till  the  revolution. 

PAULICIANS.    In  the  chains  of  the  Caucasus 
and  Taurus,  which  unite  in  Armenia,  a  few  of  the 
ancient  Maniclueans  and  Gnostics  were  remaining  in 
the  eighth  century,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Paulicians,  from  Paul,  their  leader,  to  save  them- 
selves from  the  persecutions  to  which  the  Maniclueans 
were  always  exposed.    As  iconoclasts,  they  were 
favoured  or  persecuted  by  the  Greek  emperors, 
according  as  the  latter  were  favourable  or  other- 
wise to  the  worship  of  images,  which  the  Mani- 
chaeons  totally  rejected.  When  their  Mnniehreisin  was 
discovered,  in  the  ninth  century,  they  were  subjected 
to  violent  persecution.    Many  of  them  were  put  to 
death ;  others  fled  to  Mohammedan  countries,  and 
assisted  them  in  their  ware  against  the  Greeks.  In 
the  tenth  century,  the  attempts  at  the  conversion  of 
some  Paulicians  who  returned  and  were  fixed  in 
Thrace  by  John  Zimisces,  the  Greek  emperor,  were 
as  unsuccessful  as  the   persecutions  had  been. 
When  the  crusades  had  opened  a  way  to  the  middle 
of  Europe,  different  companies  of  this  sect  passed 
into  Bulgaria  by  land,  and  others  into  Italy  and 
Spain,  by  water.    Their  successors  have  since  ap- 
peared in  various  parts  of  Europe,  under  different 
names.    Of  Paulician  origin  was  the  doctrine  of 
those  devotees  resembling  the  Messaliiuis,  who  were 
called  Bogomiles,  on  account  of  their  constant  use 
of  the  expression  Bogmilui  (in  Bulgarian,  God 
have  mercy  on  you).    Iti  the  fifteenth  century,  many 
of  them  were  burned  at  the  stake  in  Constantinople. 
For  the  doctrines  of  the  Paulicians,  sec  Mani- 
chaans, 

PAULINE;  princess  Borghese,  sister  to  Napo- 
leon.   See  Bonaparte. 

PACLIXIAXS,  or  PAUL  AM.  See  Minim 
Friars. 

PAUPER  COLONIES.    See  Colonies,  Pauper. 

PAUPERISM.  "It  has  been  computed,'  says 
doctor  Franklin,  "  by  some  political  arithmeticians, 
that,  if  every  man  and  woman  would  work  four 
hours  each  day  in  something  useful,  that  laliour 
would  produce  sufficient  to  procure  all  the  neces- 
saries and  comforts  of  life  ;  want  and  misery  would 
be  banished  from  the  world,  and  the  rest  of  the 
twenty-four  hours  would  be  leisure  and  pleasure." 
When  we  estimate  what  a  man  will  do  in  four  hours, 
we  necessarily  suppose  a  certain  rate  of  production ; 
and  this  rate  is  greater  or  less  according  to  the 
strength,  skill,  industry,  ami  implements  of  the 
workman.  The  doctor's  political  iuiLhmelici.ui, 
however,  probably  supposes  the  ordinary  rale  of 
productiveness.  In  regard  to  consumption,  the  dis- 
proportion between  men  is  still  greater.  Compare 
the  costly  collection  of  materials  employed  lor  the 
support  of  the  inmate  of  a  palace  and  the  scanty 
supplies  of  the  inmate  of  a  hut.  The  estimate, 
therefore,  must  suppose  an  average  rate  of  con- 
sumption, as  well  as  of  production.  Perhaps,  thus 
understood,  it  is  true.    We  may  p.  a  step  further, 
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and  safely  say,  thnt  Uie  pro<lucls  of  labour  in  every  t  relate  to  the  mode  and  degree  of  the  assistance  t< 
civilised  community,  at  the  present  actual  degree  of  ]  be  afforded,  and  the  measures  which  onglit  to  b 


skill  aud  industry,  are  sufficient  to  supply  a  compe 
tence  to  all.  What,  then,  binders  all  the  world 
from  enjoying  competence,  happiness,  and  content, 
as  far  as  provisions  and  accommodation*  for  living 
arc  concerned  ?  Two  great  obstacles,  viz.  the  one, 
that  labour  is  not  equally  sliared  by  all ;  the  other, 
that  the  labour  of  all  is  not  equally  well  rewarded. 
These  two  causes  always  have  prevented  that  uni- 
versal competence  which  philanthropists  desire, 
and  to  promote  which,  in  some  degree,  is  the  great 
object  of  their  labours.  They  aim  to  enable  as 
many  persons  as  possible  to  command  the  means  of 
support  upon  those  terms  which  the  prevailing  laws, 
liabiLs,  and  customs  of  society  impose.  In  every 
society,  the  means  of  living  of  different  descriptions 
ore  estimated,  by  general  consent,  at  certain  rates ; 
wliatever  a  man  can  do  towards  supplying  his  own, 
or  the  general  consumption,  and  whatever  is  com- 
prehended iu  the  mass  of  this  consumption,  is  esti- 
mated at  a  certain  value  or  rate.  The  object  of 
Che  laws  is  to  protect  each  one  in  the  possession  of 
his  part  of  the  general  stock,  and  to  save  him  from 
the  necessity  of  parting  with  it  without  receiving  an 
equivalent.  To  enable  every  one  to  command  a 
competence,  the  maiu  requisites  are,  to  enable  him 
to  exchange  bis  labour  for  the  tilings  which  he  needs, 
and  to  make  him  willing  to  labour  for  the  means  of 
support.  One  great  purpose  of  a  large  part  of  Un- 
social institutions,  including  the  public  schools,  and 
the  institutions  for  moral  and  religious,  instruction, 
is  to  make  him  willing  and  able  to  earn  his  living. 
The  laws,  moreover,  often  make  provision,  and  the 
seiuimeuLs  of  a  well-ordered  community  universally 
prescribe,  that  young  men  should  be  educated  to 
fcotue  employment.  In  the  very  elaborate  examina- 
tions wliich  took  place  in  England,  iu  181G,  under 
the  direction  of  a  committee  of  the  house  of  com- 
mons, on  the  subject  of  pauperism  and  crimes,  all 
|he  facts  disclosed,  and  opinions  expressed,  tended 
to  sluiw  that  the  amount  of  poverty  and  crime  de- 
pended almost  wholly  on  the  character  and  habits 
acquired  by  the  young.  No  advantages  of  climate, 
soil,  and  situation,  will  secure  a  people  from  the 
evils  of  pauperism,  and  its  consequence,  crime. 
Some  of  the  most  salubrious  and  fruitful  coiui tries 
abound  in  both.  Scotland  has  few  paupers  com- 
pared with  Ireland,  which  is  more  fruilfuUuid  more 
easily  cultivated.  The  causes  of  pauperism  lie  in 
the  character  of  the  population,  and  the  only 
venlive  is  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
pauperism  of  England  is  to  be  attributed,  in  a  great 
measure,  to  the  reckless  and  improvident  habits  of 
its  laliouring  poor.  But  the  greatest  prudence, 
united  with  the  greatest  industry  on  the  part  of  the 
poorer  classes,  will  not  always  save  them  from  want. 
This  is  frequently  the  case  in  Englnnd,  where  wages 
are  low  compared  with  the  expenses  of  living,  so  tliat 
«n  ordinary  labourer  often  cannot,  in  the  period  of 
his  life  wheii  he  can  do  the  greatest  amount  of  la- 
bour, save  any  thing  against  the  time  of  decrepitude 
or  sickness ;  aud  the  children  of  meruit:  parent! 
must  suffer  with  them.  The  question  in  regard  to 
such  is.  By  what  means  shall  their  present  distress 


The 


be  relieved?  The  economists  of  the  new  school  (as 
it  is  sometimes  called),  namely,  that  of  Mr  Maltlius, 
Mr  Uicardo,  Mr  M'Cnlloch,  and  others,  say  that 
they  nre  to  lie  ahandoned  to  starvation.  But  a  doc- 
trine so  abhorrent  to  our  nature  is  only  a  hideous 
theory,  which  cannot  enter  into  the  laws  or  habits  of 
any  people,  until  human  nature  sliall  lie  sunk  into 
brutal  liard-hearteoness.    The  dictates  of  religion, 


adopted  for  reclaiming  such  us  bring  their  misery 
upon  themselves  by  vice  and  idleness.  Tl»e  two 
great  objects  are — remedy  of  present  suffering  and 
prevention  of  future ;  and  these  two  objects  are  very 
much  blende  I.  for  it  is  a  great  rule  so  to  administer 
succour  as  nut  to  encourage  idleness  or  vice.  In  the 
case  of  young  subjects  of  relief,  the  greatest  charity 
is  that  which  is  directed  to  the  forming  of  good  ha- 
bits, and  giving  them  instruction  iu  useful  arts. 
With  older  subjects  there  is  very  little  hope  of  any 
great  amelioration  of  character.  But  even  with 
these,  a  regard  to  the  influence  upon  their  habits  is 
constantly  to  be  kept  in  view  in  administering  to 
their  present  wants.  One  essential  condition  is,  that 
they  should  be  made  to  labour,  and  thus  contribute, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  their  own  support.  How  to 
employ  them  to  advantage,  is  a  very  important  in- 
quiry, aud  no  general  rule  can  be  prescribed.  Iu 
some  districts,  they  may  be  best  employed  iu  work- 
ing on  a  large  farm.  Another  method  is,  to  let  oat 
their  services  to  persons  who  will  contract  for 
support.  This  mode  should  lie  practised  with 
tion,  aud  with  proper  provision  for  the  humane 
treatment  of  the  labourers.  As  to  the  sick  and  in- 
firm, the  rest  of  the  community  are  bound  to  sup- 
port them,  by  a  just  assessment  of  the  expenses. 
Charity  should  be  so  administered  to  the  poor  as  not 
to  make  it  preferable  to  the  gaining  a  subsistence  by 
individual  efforts. 

PAUSAN1  AS;  a  Greek  topographical  writer,  who 
flourished  during  the  reigns  of  Adrian  and  the  An- 
ton ines.  If  he  is  the  rhetorician  or  grammarian  who 
is  mentioned  under  this  name,  he  was  a  native  of 
Ca-surea,  in  Cappadocia,  and  studied  under  the  cele- 
brated Herodes  Atticus.  I  le  taught  at  Athens,  and 
afterward-,  at  Rome,  where  be  died.  His  account  of 
Greece,  a  kind  of  journal  of  his  travels,  in  which  he 
describes  every  tiling  remarkable — temples,  theatres, 
tombs,  statues,  pictures,  monuments  of  every  sort, 
&c. — is  a  valuable  work  for  the  antiquarian.  His 
style  is  sometimes  careless,  and  sometimes  affectedly 
formed  on  more  ancient  writers ;  and  the  work  is 
full  of  fables  which  are  connected  with  the  objecta 
that  he  describes.  For  this  reason,  Scaliger  called 
him  Gracuhrum  omnium  mendacissimut;  but  the 
fullest  confidence  may  be  put  in  rausanias,  where  he 
speaks  as  an  eye-witness.  His  work  lias  been  edited 
by  Kuhn  (Leipsic,  I  .  folio),  Facias  (Eeipsic,  17^*4 
— 171j7,  4to),  Sibelis  (Ecipsic,  IS**,  4  vols  ):  the 
latest  edition  is  that  of  Bekker  (Berlin.  lSSli).  Hie 
French  translation  by  Clavier  and  others  (Paris,  1614 
— 18-1)  contains  the  Greek  text  and  notes,  in  seven 
volumes.  We  have  nn  English  tramlatiou  bv  Taylor. 

PAI'SANIAS;  a  I>aceda>moniau  general,  son  of 
Cleomhrotus,  and  nephew  of  Eeonidas.  He  was 
appointed  guardian  of  his  cousin  Plistarchus,  the  sou 
of  Lconidas,  during  his  minority  ;  and  in  this  capa- 
city, was  at  the  head  of  the  government  during  the 
absence  of  the  other  king.  When  Mardonius  in- 
vaded Greece  with  a  large  army  of  Persians,  Fau- 
stinas marched  against  hun  as  general  of  the  allied 
forces  of  Greece,  deceived  his  enemy  by  a  feigned 
retreat,  and  totally  defeated  him  iu  the  battle  of 
PiaWea  (B.  C.  479).  He  then  advanced  to  Tliebes, 
which  liad  deserted  the  cause  of  Greece,  compelled 
the  inhabitant-,  to  surrender  tile  leaders  of  ttie  Per- 
sian party,  and  caused  Uiem  to  be  executed.  His 
moderation,  which  had  been  admired  during  the 
campaign  against  Mardonius,  mw  gave  way  to  ar- 
rogance and  overbearing  impetuosity.  To  himself 
alone  he  ascribed  the  victory  at  Plaura.  and  oatred 


conscience,  nnd  compassion,  enjoin  upon  us  to  give  a  golden  tripod  in  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 
relief;  and  the  only  question  practically  discussed  1  wiUi  an  inscription 


l  representing,  himself  as  Hie  sole 
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conqueror,    lie  became  still  more  insupportable,  | 
a/Ler  liaving,  at  t lie  head  of  the  allied  Greek  (left, 
delivered  the  Grecian  cities,  and,  nfter  a  long  strug- 
el«\  Cyprus  also,  and.  finally,  Byzantium  itself,  the 
key  of  A^in  Minor,  from  the  Persian  yukp.  While 
Anstiik*  and  Cuuon,  who  commanded  under  him, 
won  llie  hearts  of  all  by  their  affability,  Pausanias 
abu*od  the  allies,  and  considered  the  Spartans  as  the 
ruling  nation  among  the  Greeks.    At  length,  he 
entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Xerxes,  and 
conceived  the  design  of  making  himself  master  of 
Greece.    He  restored  to  Xerxes,  without  ransom, 
many  distinguished  Persians,  who  had  been  taken 
prisoners  at  Byzantium,  openly  renounced  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Spartans,  adopting  Persian 
habits  and  the  Persian  costume,  and  carried  things 
so  far,  that  the  di^gu't  of  the  allies  could  no  longer 
be  suppressed.  The  Spartans  summoned  him  home  ; 
but  hardly  was  he  acquitted  in  consideration  of  his 
rank  and  services,  when  he  betook  himself  nsrnin  to 
Byzantium,  under  the  preteure  of  taking  pari  in  the 
campaign.    Being  compelled  by  the  Athenians  to 
leave  the  city,  he  went  to  Colona»,  in  'Proas,  and 
entered  into  fresh  negotiations  with  the  enemies  of 
Greece.  He  was  once  more  recalled  and  imprisoned; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  charges  against  him,  was 
again  liberated,  under  promise  to  appear  whenever 
lie  should  be  summoned.    Hut  he  entered  into  new 
negotiations  with  the  Persian  king.    To  secure  him- 
self against  detection,  he  lind  obtained  from  A  rta- 
bazus  a  promise  to  put  to  death  the  bearers  of  his 
letters.    The.  stc-j  ic  ons  uf  one  Argilius,  whom  he 
sent  on  this  errand,  h-aur  awakened,  he  opened  the 
letter  intrust  i  d  to  him,  )  mid  his  suspicions  confirm- 
ed, and  gave  information  of  the  tact  to  the  ephori. 
In  order  to  procure  full  proof,  they  directed  Argilius 
to  take  refuge  in  the  temple  of  Neptune,  at  Tjpnanis, 
as  if  fearing  for  his  life.  As  soon  as  Paiisaninsjieard 
of  the  circumstance,  he  hastened  to  meet  hitu.  They 
entered  into  a  conversation,  which  disclosed  to  the 
ephori,  who  were  cuiiceuled  in  tlie  place,  the  guilt  of 
Pausanias.    The  ephori  now  returned  to  Sparta,  de- 
termined to  punish  him  according  to  the  rigour  of  tlie 
law.    Pausanias,  having  been  informed,  on  the  way, 
of  the  fat.-  which  awaiudhim.  took  refuge  at  the  feet 
of  Minerva  Chalciircus.    But  his  indignant  mother 
brought  the  first  stone  to  close  the  entrance  of  the 
temple.    The  people  followed  her  example,  and  the 
unhappy  prisoner.  Wing  tints  walled  up,  died  of 
hunger,    lie  was  buried  before  the  temple,  ami  the 
anger  of  the  goddess  was  appeased  by  the  erection  of 
two  bronze  statues. 

PAUMLIPPO  ;  n  hill  near  Naples,  with  a  lorge  and 
beautiful  grotto  [In  grfit'a  di  I'ausilipjm).  This  is  a 
straight  passage  cut  through  the  rock,  from  Naples  hi 
Puuuoli,  eighty  or  ninety  iect  high,  from  twenty  four 
to  thirty  wide,  and  about  1000  paces  long.  Through 
the  deep  night  of  this  grotto,  which  is  high  and  wide, 
but  inaccessible  to  the  rays  of  the  sun.  passes  u,,. 
daily  travel  of  a  very  populous  district.  A  powerful 
eclio  from  the  roof  increases  the  rumbling  noise  of 
the  passage.  This  cavern,  of  which  so  many  tables 
were  related  in  the  time  of  Straho,  was  probably 
bewn  out  before  the  time  of  the  Romans,  at  first 
only  as  a  quarry,  but  afterwards  continued  through 
the  hill.  Alfonso  I.  (14 1>— 1158)  enlarged  it.  It 
wir.  subsequently  made  broader  nnd  higher,  paved, 
and  provided  with  air-holes.  Tho  whole  rock  is 
firm,  and  has  never  been  shaken  by  earthquakes.  In 
the  centre,  there  is  n  chapel  of  the  Virgin  Mary  ; 
over  the  grotto,  are  the  remains  of  an  aqueduct  and 
of  what  is  called  rirgil't  tomb.  Since  18-"*,  the 
Austrian  troops  have  constructed  a  road  over  the 
Pausilippo  to  Puuuoli,  by  which  the  passage  through 
the  grotto  is  avoided.   In  the  course  of  this  work,  a 


grotto  was  found  at  the  summit  of  the  Pausilippo, 

which  is  probably  the  crypla  PauxUypona  of  the 
nncients,  the  name  which  is  now  given  to  what 
Seneca  called  the  crypta  NeupolUana. 

PAL1  W,  Coknkmcs  r-F,  canon  at  Xanten,  in  Cleves, 
was  born  at  Amsterdam  in  1739,  and  died  in  1799. 
He  was  a  writer  of  much  learning  and  ingenuity,  but 
led  away  by  a  love  of  theory  and  unfounded  specula- 
tions. H  is  Recherchei  philosvphiqucs  tur  let  Greet, 
tur  let  Americaint,  nnd  tur  let  Egyptient  el  let 
Chinois,  were  published  together  in  seven  vols.,  8vo, 
at  Paris,  in  1785. 

PAVEMENT  OF  THE  STREETS.    If  this  im- 
portant invention  is  not  of  recent  date,  its  general 
use  is  comparatively  recent.    No  large  European 
city,  Rome  only  excepted,  liad  paved  streets  till  to- 
wards the  twelfth  or  thirteenth  century.  More 
mention  is  made  in  the  ancient  authors  of  paved 
highways  than  strrets,  which  lieckmann,  in  bis 
History  of  Inventions,  ascribes,  however,  to  the 
simple  circumstance  that  tlie  latter  were  probably 
paved  by  the  citizens,  each  taking  the  part  before 
his  own  his  house,  so  that  the  government  was  not 
required  to  make  provision  fortius  purpose.  Isiodore 
says  that  the  Carthaginians  were  the  first  people  who 
had  paved  streets,  which  were  soon  imitated  by  the 
Itomnns  ;  hut  long  before  that  time  Semiramis  paved 
highways,  as  h«-r  own  vain  glorious  inscription,  pre- 
served by  St-aho,  asserts.    At  Thebes  the  streets 
were  under  the  care  of  telearchs,  who  provided  for 
repairing  end  cleaning  them.    Kpaminondas's  being 
appointed  to  the  office  rendered  it  honourable  and 
sought  for,  whilst  l>efore  it  had  been  contemned,  and 
for  that  very  reason  given  to  that  great  general. 
Jerusalem  seems  not  to  have  been  paved  in  the  times 
of  Acrippn,  according  to  Joscphus.    When  Rome 
was  first  paved  is  not  exactly  ascertained,  though 
many  antiquarians  consider  it  to  have  w  en  in  the 
year  of  the  city  573.  according  to  a  passage  of  Livy, 
which  admits,  however,  of  several  explanations.  The 
ediles  at  :ir>t  had  tlie  superintendence  of  tlie  streets  ; 
at  a  later  period  particular  officers  called  curaloret 
viarum.     Pavements  of  lava,  with  elevated  side 
walks  are  found  at  llerculaueum  ami  Pompeii.  Of 
n '.(idem  cities,  Paris  is  generally  mentioned  as  having 
tt:e  oldest  pavement ;  but  it  is  certain  that  Cordova, 
in  Spain,  was  paved  about  850  A.  I),  by  Abderrah- 
iii an  11.,  who  also  brought  water  to  the  city  in  leaden 
pipes.    Paris  was  not  paved  in  the  twelfth  century, 
for  Rignrd,  physiciau  nnd  historian  of  Philip  II.,  tells 
us  tlint  the  king,  standing  nt  his  window,  and  dis- 
gusted with  the  dust  and  dirt  thrown  up  by  tlie 
vi-hicles,  resolved  to  pave  the  street,  for  which  orders 
were  issued  in  1184  ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  several 
historians.    It  is  certain  that  many  streets  of  Paris 
were  not  paved  even  in  1  <>•!  1 .    All  historians  allow 
that  London  was  not  paved  at  the  end  of  tlie  eleventh 
century.   It  is  not  certain  when  it  was  first  paved  ; 
proliably  the  paving  took  place  by  degrees.  liolborn 
was  fir^t  paved  in  1417,  the  great  Smithfield  market 
not  until  1014. 

The  first  pavement  of  modern  cities  was  generally, 
though  not  always,  very  bad,  as  it  is  even  now,  in  the 
generality  of  small  places,  as  the  traveller  can  testify 
whr>  has  been  jolted  through  the  small  towns  of  the 
European  continent.  That  the  Romans  knew  what 
good  pavement  was,  is  proved  by  the  still  existing 
via  Iriumphalit,  beautifully  paved  with  basalt.  Of 
late,  pavements  have  been  much  improved ;  stones 
have  been  squared  so  as  better  to  fit  each  other,  or 
the  streets  have  been  macadamized.  In  Germany, 
where  coaches  often  enter  the  large  gateways  of  the 
houses,  and  on  stone  pavement  shake  the  whole 
building,  paving  with  square  wooden  blocks,  cut  from 
the  knotty  parts  of  a  tree,  and  presenting  the  ends  of 
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the  grain  uppermost,  has  been  adopted  with  great 
success.  Lately  iron  pavement  has  been  proposed 
in  London :  oyster  shells  have  been  tried  as  pave- 
ment in  New  Orleans.  For  more  information,  see 
Beckmanu's  History  of  Invention*. 

PAVIA,  (anciently  Ticinmn)  in  the  Loiubardo- 
Venetian  kingdom,  lies  in  the  Tesino,  near  its  con- 
fluence with  the  Po ;  lat.  45°  10'  N.  ;  Ion.  9°  9'  E. ; 
population  21,250.  The  most  remarkable  buildings 
are  the  palaces  Mezsabarba,  Bellisomi,  and  Botta, 
and  Ui«  new  cathedral.  The  university  is  said  to 
have  been  instituted  by  Charlemagne.  In  1 770,  it 
received  a  new  organization,  and  in  1817  was  revived, 
with  its  thirteen  colleges.  It  has  about  800  students, 
an  observatory,  auatoinical  theatre,  &c.  The  citadel 
is  built  in  the  old  style.  Pavia  was  at  one  time  the 
residence  of  the  kings  of  Lombardy.  In  1525, 
Francis  I.  was  made  prisoner  by  the  emperor  Charles 
V.  at  the  battle  of  Pavia.  The  Carthusian  monastery 
(Lrt  Certosa)  here  is  the  finest  in  Italy. 

PAVILION,  at  Brighton,  England ;  a  building 
erected  in  1784  for  the  then  prince  of  Wales.  It 
was  a  favourite  residence  of  George  IV.,  and  its 
name  sometimes  occurs  in  connexion  with  important 
measures  agitated  there.   Sec  Brighton. 

PAWN- HOUSES.    See  Umbardt. 

PAYS  DE  VAUD,  WAADTLAND.or  WAADT; 
one  of  the  cantons  of  the  Swiss  confederacy  which 
has  the  lake  of  Geneva  on  the  S.,  France  on  the  W., 
Neufchutel  on  the  N.,  and  Friburg  and  Heme  on  the 
E. ;  square  miles,  1181  ;  population  (1827),  178,880, 
of  which  GOOO  were  Germans  and  the  rest  French; 
Calvinists,  175,850.  The  capital  is  Lausanne.  This 
canton  is  not  only  one  of  the  largest  and  roost  popu- 
lous of  the  confederacy,  but  according  to  Sintond,  is 
the  one  in  which  the  advantages  of  education  are 
most  generally  enjoyed.  Crimes  are  of  very  rare  oc- 
currence.  The  legislative  body  consists  of  180  mem- 
bers, nine  of  whom  constitute  the  executive.'  Justice  is 
administered  by  justices  of  the  peace,  district  courts, 
and  the  supreme  court  at  Lausanne.  The  soil  is 
fertile  and  well  cultivated  ;  the  most  important  pro- 
ductions are  orcliard  fruits  and  the  wiue  grape  ;  tile 
K  yfl  wine  mid  the  vin  de  la  Cote  arc  celebrated. — 
The  Vaud  formerly  belonged  to  the  dukes  of  Savoy, 
from  whom  it  was  conquered  by  Heme.  In  1803,  it 
was  acknowledged  as  an  independent  canton,  lu 
December.  1830,  the  popular  voice  demanded  n  re- 
vision of  the  constitution ;  a  committee  was  according- 
ly formed  for  this  purpose,  but  its  dispositions  did  not 
meet  the  public  views,  and  a  general  rising  took  place. 
Eight  thousand  petitioners,  without  arms,  assembled  at 
I*ausanne,  but,  on  receiving  assurances  of  reform,  dis- 
persed without  committing  violence.  Sec  Switzerland. 

PAZZI,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  distinguished 
families  in  the  Florentine  republic,  is  celebrated  for 
its  connexion  with  the  conspiracy  of  1478,  of  which 
it  became  the  victim.  Jealousy  of  the  power  of  the 
Medici  combined  with  the  jealousy  of  a  disappointed 
lover  to  iiiflmne  Francis  Pnui.  the  author  of  the  con- 
spiracy, against  Julian  of  Medici,  his  rival,  who  had 
privately  married  Camilla  Cafarelli.  Francis  Pazzi, 
rash,  haughty  and  vindictive,  resolved  to  avenge 
this  offence,  and  the  humiliations  of  his  fumily,  by  the 
destruction  of  the  Medici.  Bernard  Bandini,  who 
also  kited  the  Medici,  was  his  first  confidaut.  Aware 
that  the  increasing  power  of  the  Medici  was  viewed 
with  dislike  by  the  pope,  Sixtus  IV.,  they  acquainted 
his  son,  Jerome  Riario,  the  friend  of  Puui,  of  their 
design  of  assassinating  Lorenzo  and  his  brother  Julian 
of  Medici,  and  introducing  a  new  form  of  govern- 
ment, and  wished  through  him  to  gain  the  assistance 
of  the  pope.  The  latter  promised  his  aid,  mid  Francis 
J-alviati,  archbishop  of  Pisa,  the  enemy  of  the  Floren- 
tines and  of  Loreuio  dc'  Medici,  also  joined  them. 


James  Pani,  uncle  of  Francis,  and  a  peaceful  and  pru- 
dent citizen,  was  persuaded  by  Montesecco,  the  gener- 
al of  the  pope,  to  take  part  iu  the  conspiracy.  While 
Charles  Manfredi,  count  of  Faensa,  was  sick,  the 
conspirators,  without  exciting  the  suspicion  of  the 
Medici,  collected  a  number  of  troops  for  their  de- 
fence. They  resolved  to  murder  both  the  Medici  at 
a  festival.  Their  project  was  twice  frustrated  by  the 
absence  of  Julian ;  and  the  20lh  of  April,  1478,  the 
day  in  which  religious  service  was  to  be  celebrated  in 
the  church  of  Santa  Iteparala,  was  next  fixed  upon 
for  the  execution  of  their  designs.  The  sound  of  the 
bell,  at  the  moment  the  priest  raised  the  host,  was  to 
be  the  signal ;  but  as  the  time  approached,  Monte- 
secco refused  to  pollute  the  sacred  place.  The  work 
was  now  committed  to  Anthony  of  Vollerra  and  Ste- 
phen, a  priest,  two  weak  men.  Lorenzo  and  a  large 
number  of  people  were  already  assembled  in  the 
church,  but  Julian  was  not  present.  Francis  Poxn 
and  Bandini  went  and  persuaded  him  to  attend  the 
mass.  On  the  way  to  the  church  they  conversed 
with  him  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and  Francis 
Pazzi  several  limes  embraced  him,  hi  order  to  ascer- 
tain that  he  was  not  clothed  in  armour.  When  they 
arrived  at  the  church,  they  placed  him  between  them- 
selves, and  Anthony  of  Volterra  and  Stephen  station- 
ed themselves  by  the  side  of  Lorenzo.  At  the  second 
sound  of  the  bell,  Francis  Pazzi  stabbed  Julian  with 
such  violence  as  to  wound  himself.  Bandini  murder- 
ed Nori,  the  friend  of  Julian.  Anthony  and  Stephen 
attacked  Lorenzo,  but  only  gave  him  a  slight  wound 
in  the  neck.  He  escaped  iuto  the  sacristy.  Francis 
and  Bandini,  who  undertook  to  pursue  him,  were  pre- 
vented. Many  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  crowd, 
and  it  was  with  difficulty  that  the  cardinal  was  de- 
fended by  the  priests  from  the  popular  fury.  Bandini 
fled.  Francis,  after  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rouse 
the  people  to  insurrection,  faint  from  loss  of  blood, 
was  forced  to  return  home.  Salviati  and  James  Pog- 
gio  at  the  head  of  about  100  Perugians,  had  proceed- 
ed to  the  palace  to  take  possession  of  it ;  but  Cassar 
Petrucci,  the  gonfalonier,  suspecting  their  designs, 
summoned  the  guards,  and  occupied  the  upper  story. 
The  Perugians  \>ere  accidentally  shut  up  iu  a  hall 
which  could  not  be  opened  from  within,  and  ttie  Flor- 
entines easily  seised  Uie  archbishop  anil  many  of  the 
conspirators.  Some  of  them  were  killed  on  Uie  spot ,- 
others  were  hanged  from  the  windows,  and  afterwards 
thrown  into  Uie  streets.  The  enraged  populace  seis- 
ed Francis  Pazzi  in  his  house,  dragged  him  nuked 
through  Uie  streets,  and  hanged  him,  with  seventy 
others,  at  the  windows  of  the  palace.  James  Paai, 
who  was  riding  Uirough  the  streets  calling  Uie  people  to 
arms  and  liberty,  was  stoned  from  the  palace  of  Uie  sig- 
noriu,  and,  finding  no  adherents,  fled  to  Uie  Apennines, 
where  he  was  recognized  by  a  peasant,  carried  back 
to  Florence,  and  Imaged  wiUi  Kenatus  Pazzi.  The 
people  took  his  body  from  Uie  family  tomb,  and  threw 
it  into  Uie  fields.  The  corpse  was  again  buried,  and 
again  disinterred  by  Uie  people,  and  Uirown  into  Uie 
Arno.  Bandini  had  fled  to  Constantinople  ;  but  he 
was  surrendered  by  Uie  sultan,  Bajaset,  and  execut- 
ed with  Anthony  of  Volterra,  and  Stephen,  who  liad 
fled  to  a  monastery.  Napoleon  Franccsi  and  W  dliam 
Pazzi,  who  was  inuoceut,  and  was  brother-in-law  of 
Lorenzo,  both  escaped  Uie  rage  of  Uie  populace.  But 
notwithstanding  Uie  entreaties  of  his  wife,  Hianca,  Uie 
latter  was  banished  to  his  villa  for  life.  The  former 
disappeared,  and  was  never  more  heard  of.  The  rest 
of  the  family  were  imprisoned  for  life  in  the  dungeons 
of  Volterra.  Montesecco  was  beheaded ;  and  Uie 
cardinal  was  sent  back  by  Lorenzo,  with  many  upolo- 
gies  to  Rome. 

PE;  a  Chinese  word,  indicating  north;  for 
instance,  PeKiug  (northern  residence;. 
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PEA  {pisum  sativum).  The  native  country  of  the 
pea  is  unknown,  but  it  is  common  I7  referred  to  the 
south  of  Europe.  It  has  been  cultivated  from  remote 
antiquity,  ana  is  now  universally  diffused,  and  forms 
one  of  the  most  valuable  of  culinary  plants.  It 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  leguminosa.  The  root 
is  annual ;  the  stem  herbaceous,  divided  often  from 
the  base  into  several  cylindrical  weak  branches, 
trailing  upon  the  ground,  unless  support  is  afforded  ; 
the  leaves  are  pinnate,  provided  at  base  with  large 
stipules,  and  terminated  with  tendrils;  the  flowers 
are  axillary,  usually  disposed  in  clusters  upon  a 
common  peduncle,  and  of  a  whitish,  or,  sometimes, 
reddish  or  purple  colour;  they  are  succeeded  by 
oblong  and  almost  cylindrical  pods.  The  varieties 
which  have  been  produced  by  cultivation  are  very 
numerous,  and  differ  in  the  colour  of  their  flowers, 
their  number,  and  that  of  the  seeds,  the  time  of 
ripening,  and  in  stature,  some  being  low  plants  of  a 
few  inches,  and  others  attaining  the  height  of  ten 
or  twelve  feet.  Some  varieties  have  pods  destitute 
of  the  coriaceous  inner  film,  which  admits  of  their 
being  boiled  entire,  and  served  up  in  the  same 
manner  as  kidney-beans.  Peas  are  nutritious,  and, 
especially  when  green,  form  an  agreeable  article  of 
food  to  most  persons.  When  ripe  they  are  used  for 
soup,  and  are  prepared  by  freeing  them  from  the 
husks,  and  splitting  them  in  mills  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  Tbey  are  sometimes  ground  into  flour, 
which  is  mixed  with  that  from  wheat  by  bakers,  but 
the  bread  is  rendered  heavy  and  unwholesome. 
With  rye-flour,  however,  in  the  proportion  of  one 
fourth,  they  are  said  to  afford  a  palutuble  and  nour- 
ishing, bread.  Green  peas  aro  among  the  earliest 
products  of  the  garden,  and  a  succession  may  be 
kept  up  throughout  the  season  by  sowing  at  dif- 
ferent periods  ot  time.  A  second  species,  the  pisum 
maritimum,  grows  wild  on  the  sea-shore.  It  resem- 
bles iu  form  the  preceding,  and  has  large  reddish 
or  purple  flowers,  disposed  in  racemes.  The  seeds 
are  bitter  ami  disagreeable,  though  it  is  said  they 
have  been  collected  for  food  in  times  of  scarcity. 

PEACE,  Justice  of  tub.  See  Justice  of  the 
Peace. 

PEACE,  Pkrpxtcai..  St  Pierre  was  the  first  who 
proposed  a  formal  plan  for  perpetual  peace,  which 
Rousseau  afterwards  made  known.  The  almost  ver- 
bal coincidence  of  St  Pierre's  articles  for  his  inter- 
national league  with  the  articles  of  the  act  of  the  Ger- 
manic confederation  is  very  remarkable.  (See  Henry 
If.)  This  subject  has  subsequently  been  brought 
forward  by  Kant,  among  others,  in  his  treatise  Zum 
ewigen  Frieden  (For  Perpetual  Peace).  The  general 
means  proposed  for  producing  perpetual  peace  were 
sometimes  the  balance  of  power,  sometimes  a  uni- 
versal monarchy,  and  sometimes  a  general  inter- 
national union,  or  league  of  states,  adjusting  all 
their  disputes  by  amicable  arbitration  by  means  of  a 
permanent  congress,  as  the  highest  tribunal  of  the 
nations.  But  all  these  means  are  necessarily  imper- 
fect. The  idea  of  promoting  the  cause  of  perma- 
nent peace  by  societies  expressly  organized  for  that 
purpose,  was  agitated  in  this  country  before  the  late 
war  with  England ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the  close 
of  the  war  that  the  first  peace  society  in  the  world 
was  formed  in  New  York,  in  August,  1815.  In  the 
subsequent  year,  a  peace  society  was  formed  in 
London.  In  France,  n  society  with  similar  views 
was  formed  in  1821,  under  the  sanction  of  govern- 
ment, enumerating  among  its  members  men  of  high 
rank  and  character.  The  object  of  these  societies 
is  to  effect  the  abolition  of  war  by  the  diffusion  of 
intelligence  and  knowledge;  but  their  efforts,  as 
yet,  have  been  confined  to  the  distribution  of  a  few 
tracts. 


PEACE,  Religious  (German,  Religitns-friede). 
There  are  two  treaties  of  peace  in  German  history 
hearing  this  name,  both  in  the  lime  of  the  reforma- 
tion ;  one  concluded  July  22,  1532,  and  called  the 
religious  peace  of  Nuremberg  ;  the  other  concluded 
September  26,  1555,  and  called  the  religious  peace 
of  Augsburg,  By  the  first,  the  emperor  Charles  V. 
promised  to  convoke  a  great  council  to  settle  all 
religious  differences,  until  which  all  hostilities  should 
be  suspended  ;  and,  if  a  council  should  not  be  con- 
voked, a  new  compromise  was  to  be  made  between 
the  Protestants  and  Catholics.  But,  respecting  the 
claims  of  the  Protestants,  particularly  as  to  the  free 
and  public  exercise  of  their  religion,  the  imperial 
commissioners  were  unwilling  to  promise  any  tiling 
definite.  The  Protestants  placed  themselves,  by 
this  peace,  in  a  disadvantageous  ixjsition.  The 
second  peace  produced  something  like  a  settlement 
between  the  two  religious  parties,  after  a  long 
period  of  war  and  suffering.  Ferdinand  declared, 
in  the  name  of  his  brother  the  emperor,  at  Augs- 
burg, that  little  good  could  be  expected  from  a 
national  council,  and  that  it  was  much  better  to 
think  of  establishing  peace  in  the  empire  without 
attempting  to  reconcile  jarring  religious  opinions. 
Peace  was  finally  concluded  on  the  terms  that  no 
member  of  the  empire  should  be  attacked  on  account 
of  his  religion,  but  should  be  left  in  quiet  possession 
of  his  land,  subjects,  property,  mode  of  worship,  &c; 
religious  disputes  should  be  settled  only  by  amicable 
means ;  people  should  be  allowed  to  change  their 
residence  on  account  of  religion,  &c.  Two  points 
only  furnished  subjects  of  an  obstinate  dispute  for 
six  months.  The  Protestants  demanded  that  the 
ecclesiastical  members  of  the  empire,  the  bishops, 
abbots,  &c.  should  be  ot  liberty  to  become  Protes- 
tant*, which  the  Catholics  would  agree  to  only  on 
condition  that  every  clergyman  becoming  a  Protes- 
tant should,  ipso  Jure  et  facto,  lose  his  office  and 
authority;  but  the  Protestants  demanded  Unit  the 
converted  bishops  should  continue  in  authority  over 
wealthy  countries.  The  two  parties  could  not 
agree,  and  the  emperor  at  last  decided,  us  was 
customary.  This  point  is  called  the  rescrvatum  ec- 
clesiasticum.  The  emperor  decided  that  every 
bishop,  prelate,  &c,  becoming  Protestant,  should 
lose  his  office  and  income,  but  without  injury  to  his 
honour  and  dignity.  The  second  point  wjis,  whether 
Protestants  under  Catholic  governments  should  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
Ferdinand  decided  that  they  should  until  a  final 
religious  compromise ;  and  thus  peace  was  con- 
cluded without  the  necessary  basis,  free  exercise  of 
religion.  An  opening  was  thus  left  for  many  bloody 
wars. 

PEACE  RIVER.    See  Mackenzie's  River. 

PEACH.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  most  exquisite  of 
the  fruits  of  temperate  climates,  and,  if  not  eaten  to 
excess,  one  of  the  most  wholesome.  The  tree  is  of 
middling  stature,  but  varies,  in  this  respect,  accord- 
ing to  soil  and  climate.  It  belongs  to  the  natural 
family  rosacea.  The  leaves  are  alternate,  simple, 
lanceolate,  acute,  and  finely  serrated.  The  flowers 
appear  before  the  leaves,  are  very  beautiful,  and 
diffuse  an  agreeable  odour.  The  fruit  is  u  large 
downy  drupe,  containing  a  stone  whirh  is  deeply 
furrowed  and  rough  externally,  which  diameter  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  both  the  almond  ami  apricot 
The  peach  tree  is  known  to  btrtauists  under  the 
name  of  amygdalus  Persica,  or,  more  recently, 
Persica  vulgaris ,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been 
introduced  into  Europe  from  Persia.  It  was  first 
introduced  into  England  about  the  year  1562.  The 
varieties  are  very  numerous,  differing  in  site,  flavour, 
and  time  of  ripening ;  but  they  are  principally  of 
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PEACOCK —  FEALE. 


two  sorts— the  /fee  stones,  to  which  the  flesh  may  he 
easily  separated  from  the  stoue,  aud  the  ding- 
stones,  in  which  it  is  adherent.  The  nectarine  is  by 
Nome  considered  a  mere  variety  of  the  peach,  differ- 
ing only  in  its  smooth  skin ;  and  this  fruit  is  like- 
wise divided  into  cling  and  free-stones.  The  peach 
b  reproduced  by  planting  the  stones;  but  it  is 
usual,  wlten  the  stocks  have  attained  a  certain  site, 
to  graft  upon  them  any  required  variety.  Forty 
years  are  mentioned  as  the  duration  of  the  peach- 
tree.  It  is  recommended,  when  the  fruit  approaches 
maturity,  tu  atrip  off  tlte  surrounding  leaves,  in 
order  that  it  may  be  fully  exposed  to  tlte  rays  of  the 


PEACOCK  (iwr»,  Lin.,  8tc.)  ;  hill  naked  at  the 
»,  convex  above,  thickened,  bent  down  towards 
the  tip ;  nostrils  open  ;  cheeks  partially  denuded ; 
feathers  of  tlte  nunp  elongated,  broad,  capable  of 
being  expanded  like  a  fan,  and  ocellated;  tail 
wedge-shaped,  consisting  of  eighteen  feathers  j  feet 
furnished  with  four  toes;  the  tarsi  with  a  conical 
spur  j  the  bead  crested. 

P.  cristatms,  Lin.,  8tc. ;  crested,  or 
peacock.  To  recite  the  numerous  details  of  the 
markings  of  this  splendid  bird  would  require  a  lung 
description,  which,  after  all,  would  convey  but  a 
faint  idea  of  the  original.  There  are,  however, 
few  of  our  readers  who  are  not  sunViently  familiar 
with  the  rich  attire  of  the  living  specimen  to  dis- 
pense with  a  minute  enumeration  of  its  changeable 
hues.  Like  other  domesticated  birds,  it  exhibits 
several  varieties.  The  ordinary  length  of  the 
jMmcock,  from  the  tip  of  the  bill  to  that  of  th«  full- 
grown  tail,  is  about  four  feet.  The  female  is  rather 
less  ;  and  her  train  is  not  only  very  short,  but  desti- 
tute of  those  beauties  which  ornament  the  male  ; 
her  crest,  too,  is  shorter,  and  her  whole  plumage 
partakes  of  a  cinereous  hue  ;  her  throat  and  neck  are 
green,  and  the  spots  on  the  side  of  the  head  are 
larger  than  those  of  the  male.  The  females  of  this 
species,  however,  like  those  of  some  other  birds, 
have  sometimes  been  known,  when  past  breeding, 
to  assume  the  male  attire.  In  a  state  of  nature,  the 
{tea-hen  breeds  once  a  year,  and  lays,  it  is  alleged, 
from  twenty-five  to  thirty  eggs,  of  a  whitish  hue, 
speckled  with  dusky.  In  colder  climates,  and  when 
domesticated,  the  number  of  eggs  seldom  exceeds 
five  or  six,  and  the  hen  sits  from  twenty- five  to 
thirty  days,  according  to  the  temperature  of  lite  coun- 
try and  season.  When  pleased  or  delighted,  the 
cock  erects  his  tail,  unfolds  his  feathers,  nnd  fre- 
quently turns  slowly  round,  as  if  to  catch  the  sun- 
beams in  every  direction,  accompanying  this  move- 
ment with  a  hollow  murmuring.  At  other  times, 
his  cry  is  very  disagreeable,  and  often  repeated, 
especially  Itefore  rain.  Every  year  he  sheds  his 
plumes ;  awl  courts  the  most  obscure  retreats  till 
the  returning  spring  renews  his  lustre.  The  young 
acquire  the  perfect  brilliancy  of  their  plumage  in 
thetr  third  year  ;  but,  in  cold  Himates,  they  require 
attention  in  rearing,  cm)  sliould  be  fed  on  grass, 
meal,  cheese,  crumbs  of  bread,  and  insects,  until 
they  are  six  or  seven  mouths  old,  when  they  will 
eat  wheat  and  various  sorts  of  grain,  like  other 
gallinaceous  birds;  but  the  peacock  is,  in  this 
respect,  extremely  capricious,  and  there  is  hardly 
any  kind  of  f«iod  which  it  will  not,  at  times,  covet 
and  pursue.  According  to  Aristotle,  it  lives  about 
twenty-five  years ;  but  Willoughby  and  others  al- 
lege that  it  is  capable  of  existing  for  near  a  century. 
When  full  grown,  it  is  not  readily  injured  by  cold. 
Though  Ions;  naturalized  in  Europe,  it  is  of  Eastern 
origin,  occurring  in  the  greatest  profusion  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Ganges,  and  iii  the  extensive 
plains  of  India,  particularly  in  Guierat,  Cambuy,  die 


1  coast  of  Malabar,  the  kingdom  of  Siam,  and  the 

island  of  Java.  As  early  as  the  days  of  Solomon, 
they  were  imported  into  Judea  by  the  fleets  which 
that  monarch  equipped  on  the  lied  sea.   From  India 

[  they  were  brought  uito  Asia  Minor,  and  subsequently 

I  into  the  isle  ol  Santos,  where  they  were  formerly 
much  multiplied,  and  consecrated  to  Juno,  but  from 
which  they  have  now  wholly  disappeared.  In 
Greece,  they  still  brought  a  high  price  in  the  time 
of  Pericles.  They  were  introduced  into  Rome 
towards  the  decline  of  the  republic  ;  and  the  orator 
Hortensius  was,  according  to  Pliny,  the  first  who 
had  them  presented  at  table,  at  a  feast  which  he 
gate  to  the  college  of  augurs.  The  emperors  took 
a  pride  in  collecting  large  dishes  of  the  heads  or 
I  trains  of  peacocks,  which  seem  to  have  had  nothing 
to  recommend  them  but  the  enormous  expense  at 
which  they  were  provided.  In  modern  times,  the 
young  birds  only  are  reckoued  fit  for  the  table. 
The  Europeans  have  introduced  them  into  Africa 
and  America. 

P.  chinptis.  Tern.;  p«w>  bicaicaratms,  and 
Thibetantu,  Lin.;  peacock  pheasant*  iris 
Thibet  peacock.  These  singular  birds, 
rattier  larger  than  a  pheasant,  and  highly  elegant 
and  beautiful,  inhabit  China  and  the  tnouuuun* 
which  separate  Hindustan  from  Thibet.  According 
to  Sonneral,  they  likewise  occur  in  Malacca.  The  most 
remarkable  circumstance  in  their  natural  history  is 
that  of  the  tarsi  being  armed  with  several  spurs, 
which  vary  in  number  from  two  to  six,  and  fre- 
quently the  same  bird  lias  a  different  number  on  each 
leg.  Auother  curious  fact  is  that  the  tad  is  com* 
posed  of  two  distinct  ranges  of  long  feathers,  the 

J  undermost  being  the  true  tail.  These  feathers  are 
capable  of  being  erected,  and  displayed  like  a  fau 

)  when  the  bird  is  agitated,  but  at  other  times  they 

;  remain  in  a  horisontal  position.  The  plumage  of 
Ute  female  is  less  brilliant  than  that  ol  the  male, 

j  find  the  tail  shorter.  In  the  natural  suite,  this 
species  is  not  very  wild,  and  it  readily  becomes 

I  accustomed  to  confinement,  and  propagates  wiih 
facility. 

PEAK ;  a  name  given  to  the  upper  comer  of 
those  sails  which  are  extended  by  a  gaff,  or  by  a 
yard  which  crosses  the  mast  obliquely,  as  (he  mirxeu- 
yard  of  a  ship,  the  main-yard  of  a  bylander,  &c. 
The  upper  extrem  ity  of  these  jardu  aud  gaffs  is  also 
denominated  the  peak. 

PEAK  CAVERN,  in  Derbyshire.  See  Cave. 
PEALK,  Cu ari.ks  Wii.lson,  the  founder  of  the 
Philadelphia  museum,  was  born  of  English  parents, 
at  Cbcstertown,  Maryland,  in  1741  ;  was  appren- 
ticed to  u  saddler  at  Annapolis,  and  married  at  an 
early  age.  He  successively  carried  on  the  trades  of 
saddler,  hnrness-makcr,  silversmith,  watchmaker, 
and  carver ;  and  afterwards,  as  a  recreation  from 
his  sedentary  practice  of  portrait-painting,  became 
a  sportsman,  naturalist,  and  preserver  of  animals ; 
made  himself  a  violin  and  guitar ;  invented  and 
executed  a  variety  of  machines;  and  was  the  first 
dentist  in  America  that  made  sets  of  enamel  teeth. 
At  the  age  of  twenty-six,  he  was  first  excited  to 
Income  a  painter  by  the  desire  of  surpassing  the 
wretched  things  which  he  happened  to  meet  with. 
At  this  time,  Hesselius,  n  portrait-painter  from  tlie 
school  of  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller,  was  living  near  Arma- 
•  polls.  Mr  Peale,  selecting  the  handsomest  saddle 
!  his  shop  afforded,  as  a  present  to  the  artist,  intro- 
duced himself,  and  solicited  the  favour  of  seeing, 
for  the  first  time,  the  mysterious  operations  of 
painting.  Mr  Hesselius  gave  him  essential  instruc- 
tion, and  he  afterwards  received  similar  services 
from  Mr  Copley,  on  a  visit  to  Boston.  Soon  alter, 
by  the  aid  of  his  friends,  be  went  to  England,  and 
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studied,  during  tile  years  1770  and  1771,  in  the 
royal  academy  at  London,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
West  The  writer  of  this  article  was  informed  by 
colonel  Trumbull,  that,  one  day  when  he  was  in  Mr 
West's  painting  room,  some  hammering  arrested  his 
attention.  "  Oh,"  said  Mr  West,  "  that  is  only  that 
ingenious  young  man,  Mr  Peale,  repairing  some  of 
my  bells  or  locks,  according  to  custom."  This  cus- 
tom, much  to  the  comfort  and  amusement  of  many 
a  host,  he  continued  all  through  life,  whenever  he 
was  on  a  visit  in  the  country,  either  for  business  or 
pleasure.  On  his  return  to  America,  he  removed 
to  Baltimore,  and  afterwards  to  Philadelphia,  where 
he  opened  a  picture-gallery.  For  about  fifteen  years, 
he  was  the  only  portrait-painter  in  North  America  ; 
and  persons  came  to  him  to  be  painted  even  from 
Canada  and  the  West  Indies.  During  the  revolu- 
tionary war,  he  raised  a  company,  was  often  em- 
ployed in  confidential  services,  and  wus  engaged  in 
the  battles  of  Trenton  and  Germantown.  In  1777, 
he  was  elected  a  representative  of  Philadelphia  Mi 
the  slate  legislature,  where  he  chiefly  interested 
himself  in  the  law  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 
During  the  revolutionary  contest,  he  liad  painted 
the  portraits  of  many  distinguished  officers,  some  of 
whom  were  afterwards  killed.  This  collection  con- 
stituted the  chief  interest  of  his  gallery,  and  was, 
from  lime  to  time,  extended,  and  afterwards  made  to 
comprise  the  portraits  nf  men  eminent  in  the  different 
walks  of  life.  Some  large  liones  of  the  mammoth, 
found  in  Kentucky,  and  brought  to  him  to  be 
drown,  laid  the  foundation  of  his  museum,  when  the 
name  of  mm  rum  was  scarcely  known  even  to  our 
travellers,  and  Europe  possessed  none  of  great 
note  but  the  celebrated  Aldobrandine  collection  al 
Florence.  The  increasing  income  from  his  museum 
at  length  enabled  Mr  Peale  to  procure  almost  an 
entire  skeleton  of  the  mammoth,  at  an  expense  of 
6000  dollars.  A  large  quantity  of  the  bones  of  an 
individual  of  this  species  was  discovered  in  Ulst'-r 
county.  New  York,  which  Mr  Peale  purchased, 
together  with  the  right  of  digging  for  the  remainder 
in  a  swampy  marl  pit,  which  was  obtained  after 
very  great  exertions.  When  the  Pennsylvania 
academy  of  the  fine  arts  was  founded,  he  aealously 
co-operated  for  many  years,  and  lived  to  contribute  to 
seventeen  annual  exhibitions.  After  a  life  of  extra- 
ordinary exertion  and  temperance,  he  died,  in  1827, 
at  the  age  of  eighty-five. 

PEA  It  ;  the  fruit  of  the  pyrvs  domestica,  a  tree 
growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and  now  cul- 
tivated in  all  temperate  climates.  The  pear  tree 
belongs  to  the  ntacett,  and,  by  some  authors,  is 
placed  in  a  different  genus  from  tlie  apple,  from 
having  flexible  sides  to  the  cells  whic  h  contain  the 
seeds,  and  from  the  turbinated  form  of  the  fruit.  It 
is  the  largest  of  the  genus,  and  reaches  the  height 
of  forty  feet,  with  the  trunk  two  feet  or  more  in 
diameter.  The  leaves  are  simple,  alternate,  oval, 
and  finely  serrated.  The  flowers  are  white,  about 
an  inch  in  diameter,  and  are  disposed  in  terminal  or 
lateral  corymbs.  The  fruit,  in  a  wild  state,  is 
regularly  turbinated,  about  an  inch  either  way, 
and  to  the  taste  is  austere  until  perfectly  ripe,  wlien 
it  becomes  soft,  juicy,  and  not  disagreeable.  In  the 
cultivated  plant,  the  fruit  varies  exceedingly  in  site, 
colour,  taste,  and  time  of  ripening.  The  culture  of 
the  pear  is  very  ancient,  and  several  varieties  were 
known  to  the  Greeks  and  Uomans.  At  the  present 
day,  more  than  two  hundred,  fit  for  the  table,  are 
enumerated,  and  constant  accessions  are  made  every 
year ;  for  the  seeds  never  reproduce  the  same 
variety  without  more  or  less  modification.  These 
varieties  are  perpetuated  only  by  grafting  ;  they 
differ  in  colour,  being  eitlier  greenish,  yellowish, 


grayish,  or  reddish ;  In  the  consistence  of  the  pulp, 
dry  and  firm,  or  melting  and  watery ;  and  in  taste, 
insipid,  austere,  acid,  or  sugary.  A  constant  sue 
cession  may  be  liad  from  the  beginning  of  summer, 
throughout  the  winter.  Pears  are  chiefly  used  In 
deserts,  and  are  generally  considered  much  superior 
to  apples;  some  varieties  are  stewed  with  sugar, 
baked,  or  preserved  in  sirup.  France  and  the  north 
of  Italy  are  celebrated  for  the  perfection  to  which 
they  have  carried  the  culture  of  this  fruit.  Even  in 
districts  where  it  grows  wild,  the  tree  is  very  liable  to 
injury  from  frosts,  which  greatly  diminish  its  bearing. 
There  are,  besides,  numerous  varieties  of  pears,  cul- 
tivated solely  for  the  purpose  of  making  perry,  a 
liquor  analogous  to  cider,  and  prepared  nearly  in 
the  same  manner.  This  is  Jess  wholesome,  and  in 
general  is  less  esteemed,  than  cider,  though  often 
very  agreeable;  indeed,  many  of  the  dealers  In 
Champaigne  wine  nre  said  lo  use  perry  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  adulteration  of  it;  and  really  good 
perry  is  little  inferior  to  it  in  taste  or  quality.  The 
wood  is  fine-grained,  of  n  yellowish  colour,  and 
susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish :  it  is  not  subject  to 
the  attacks  of  insects,  and  receives  a  black  dye 
remarkably  well,  when  it  so  much  resembles  ebony, 
that  it  can  only  lie  detected  by  the  difference  in 
specific  gravity.  In  the  early  ages  of  Greece,  this 
wood  was  employed  in  statuary  ;  now  It  is  used  for 
musical  instruments,  the  handles  of  carpenter's  tools, 
and  a  great  variety  of  mechanical  purposes ;  it  is, 
besides,  excellent  fuel.  Nine  other  species  of  pyrvs, 
as  the  genus  is  above  restricted,  are  known ;  all 
natives  of  the  temperate  parts  of  the  eastern  con- 
tinent. 

PEARL.  Pearls  are  produced  by  a  testaceous 
fish  of  the  oyster  kind,  which  lives  iu  the  waters  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  in  other  sens  in  warm 
latitudes.  They  are  found  In  some  parts  of  the 
globe  in  clusters  of  a  great  number,  on  rocks  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea.  Such  places  are  called  pearl- 
hanks,  of  which  the  most  famous  8re  near  the  coast  of 
Ceylon,  and  that  of  Japan,  and  in  the  Persian  gulf, 
near  the  island  of  Bahreim  or  Bahrem.  Near  tile 
coasts  of  Java,  Sumatra,  &c,  the  pearl  is  also 
found.  The  finest  and  most  costly  pearls  are  the 
Oriental.  Some  consider  pearls  to  be  unfructiUed 
eggs,  others  a  morbid  concretion  or  calculus,  pro- 
duced by  the  endeavour  of  the  animal  in  the  shell 
to  fill  up  holes  in  the  shell :  others  consider  pearls 
as  mere  concretions  of  the  juice  nf  which  the  shell 
has  been  formed,  and  with  which  the  animal  annually 
augments  it.  To  collect  these  shells  is  the  business 
of  divers,  brought  up  to  this  most  dangerous  occu- 
tmtion  from  early  youth.  They  descend  from  their 
boat  with  a  rope  fastened  round  their  body,  and  a 
stone  of  twenty  or  thirty  pounds  weight  attached  to 
the  foot  to  sink  them.  Generally  they  Iiave  to 
descend  from  eight  to  twelve  fathoms,  before  they 
reach  the  shells.  Their  nostrils  and  ears  are  stopped 
up  with  cotton;  to  the  arm  a  sponge,  dipped  in  oil, 
is  fastened,  which  the  diver  now  and  then  brings  to 
his  mouth,  in  order  to  draw  breath  without  swal- 
lowing water.  Every  diver  has,  besides,  a  knife,  to 
loosen  the  shells,  and  a  little  net  or  basket,  to  collect 
tlu  m.  When  he  has  filled  this,  or  is  unable  lo  stay 
any  longer  under  water,  he  unlooses  the  stone 
quickly,  shakes  the  line,  and  is  drawn  up  by  his 
companions.  These  divers  are  often  destroyed  by 
sliarks ;  their  health  always  suffers  by  this  occupa- 
tion. Other  divers  use  the  diving  bell.  The  shells 
thus  obtained  are  put  into  vessels,  where  they 
remain  till  the  body  of  the  animal  putrefies,  when 
they  mostly  open  of  themselves.  'I  hose  which  con- 
tain any  pearls,  have  generally  from  eight  lo  twelve. 
After  being  dried,  they  are  passed  through  nine 
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sieves  of  different  siics.  The  worth  of  a  pearl  is  in 
proportion  to  its  magnitude,  round  form,  fine  polish, 
and  clear  lustre'.  The  largest  are  of  the  siae  of  a 
small  walnut ;  hut  these,  are  very  rare.  Those  of 
the  size  of  n  cherry  are  found  more  frequently,  yet 
still  very  rarely.  Pearls  are  round,  pear-formed, 
on  ion- formed,  and  irregularly  shaped.  The  small 
oms,  sold  by  weight,  are  called  ounce  pearls,  the 
smallest,  teed  pearls  :  these  are  converted  into  pow- 
der. In  Kurupe,  pearls  of  "  white  water"  are  the 
must  sought  for ;  the  Indians  and  Arabians  prefer 
those  of  "  yellow  water."  Some  have  a  lead  colour, 
some  incline  to  black,  some  are  totally  black. 

Pearls  lire  found  in  the  Elster,  a  river  in  the  Voigt- 
land,  in  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  from  its  origin  down 
to  the  small  town  Elsterberg,  as  well  as  in  the  rivu- 
lets which  fall  into  the  Elster,  Since  1GUI,  a  pearl 
fishery  lias  been  established  there,  of  course  for  the 
lKiiefit  of  the  sovereign.  Also  in  the  river  Watawa, 
in  Bohemia,  and  in  the  Moldau  river,  from  Krumau 
to  l'ram  itberg,  pearls  are  found,  sometimes  of  great 
beauty,  and  difficult  to  he  distinguished  from  the 
Oriental  pearl.  The  fishery  there  is  the  property  of 
the  owner  of  the  land.  There  are  also  pearl  fisheries 
on  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  Even  in  antiquity  pearls 
were  an  object  of  luxury.  A  pearl  which  Pliny  val- 
ued at  about  £84,000  of  our  present  money,  Cleo- 
patra  is  said  to  have  dissolved  at  a  banquet,  and 
drank  off  to  Antony's  health.  Another,  called  la 
pcregrina,  was  given  to  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  It  was 
oval,  and  of  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  and  was  val- 
ued at  80,000  ducats.  Pearls  were  formerly  used  in 
medicine  ;  hut  their  medical  operation  is  not  differ- 
ent from  that  of  any  other  calcareous  earth.  Lintueus 
discovered  how  to  produce  artificial  pearls  from  the 
rutnmon  river  muscle  ;  but  the  process  has  never 
been  published,  nor  has  it  ever  come  into  use.  The 
shells  of  the  pearl  oyster  are  the  substance  called 
mother  o  f  pearl.    See  Nacre. 

There  is  a  very  curious  passage  in  Phi  lost  ratns 
(/  'i7«  AftolUin.),  in  which  Apollonius  the  philosopher 
relates  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  shores  of  the  Red 
sea,  after  having  calmod  the  sen  by  means  of  oil, 
dived  after  the  shellfish,  enticed  them,  by  means  of 
some  bait,  to  open  their  shells,  and  having  pricked 
the  animals  with  a  sharp-pointed  instrument,  receiv- 
ed the  liquor  that  Bowed  from  them  in  small  boles 
made  in  an  iron  vessel,  in  which  it  hardened  into 
real  pearls.  The  Chinese  at  present  cause  a  certain 
kind  of  muscles  to  form  pearls.  In  the  beginning  of 
summer,  when  the  muscles  repair  to  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  open  the  shells,  five  or  six  small  beads 
made  of  mother  of  pearl,  and  strung  on  a  thread,  are 
thrown  into  each  of  them.  At  the  end  of  the  year, 
when  the  muscles  are  drawn  up  and  opened,  the  beads 
are  found  covered  with  a  pearly  crust,  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  they  have  a  |>erfect  resemblance  to  real 
pearls.  The  truth  of  this,  says  Heckmaun,  in  his 
History  of  Inventions,  cannot  be  doubted.  (See  vol. 
ii.  of  the  English  translation  of  Heckmann.)  In  the 
same  work  curious  facts  respecting  the  discovery  of 
I.iniueus  and  other  points  connected  with  this  sub- 
ject, are  found  under  the  head  Artificial  Pearls. 

PEAK  L  ASH.  Tlie  common  name  for  carbonate 
of  potash,    See  Potassium. 

PEARL,  Mothkr  or.    See JVTrerf. 

PEARL  POWDER.    See  HUmtith. 

PEARL  STONE.  See  PUchstone. 
•  PEASANTS'  WAR.  A  war  of  the  German 
peasantry  in  Suabia  and  Franconia,  afterwards  also  in 
Saxony  and  Thuringia,  against  the  oppressive  taxes 
and  services  under  which  they  languished.  As  early 
as  the  end  of  the  15th  and  the  beginning  of  the  10th 
centuries,  opjwsition  was  made  to  the  bond-services 
iu  some  places,  and  to  the  insupportable  exactions  of 


the  nobility  in  others.  The  reformation  in  religion, 
which  now  excited  universal  attention,  gave  men  the 
example  of  examining  established  usages,  and  a  new 
desire  for  a  better  condition  arose  among  the  oppres- 
sed peasantry.  The  clergy  and  the  nobility  were  deaf 
to  their  call ;  but  the  successful  struggle  for  liberty  in 
Switzerland  gave  them  hope.  The  peasants  of  Alsace 
revolted, and,  in  1513  and  1514,  those  of  Wurtemherg. 
John  Uohme,  a  young  man  of  the  territory  of  Wurs- 
burg,  declared  Utat  the  Virgin  had  announced  to  him, 
tliat  liberty  and  equality  were  now  to  be  introduced 
among  men  ;  the  earth  was  to  be  equally  free  for  the 
use  of  all.  40,000  men  are  said  to  have  collected 
around  him,  from  Franconia,  Suabia,  Bavaria,  and  the 
Rhine.  He  directed  his  followers  to  appear  armed 
on  a  certain  evening,  without  their  wives  and  children. 
He  was,  however,  arrested  by  the  bishop  of  Wurzburg. 
But  46,000  men  marched  to  his  rescue  against  tlie 
castle  of  Wursburg.  They  were  routed,  and  Bohme, 
with  several  otliers,  executed.  In  1525,  the  peasants 
rose  again,  and  sent  twelve  articles  to  Wursburg,  in 
which  they  maintained  the  justice  of  their  complaints. 
They  principally  wished,  1 .  to  elect  their  own  curates; 
2.  that  the  tithes  should  be  appropriated  solely  to  the 
maintenance  of  their  curates  ;  3.  that  feudal  services 
should  be  abolished;  4.  that  bunting  and  fishing  should 
no  longer  be  the  exclusive  privilege  of  princes  and 
nobles ;  5.  that  the  feudal  services  should  be  more 
accurately  determined,  and  the  lord  should  not  arbi- 
trarily demand  service  from  his  vassal,  Sec—The 
bishop  promised  to  fulfil  these  demands-;  but  the 
peasantry,  who  suspected  his  intentions,  took  up  arms, 
and  even  the  citizens,  whom  he  called  to  his  assist- 
ance, took  tlieir  part.  After  Easter,  in  1525,  the 
peasantry  in  nrms  marched  against  Wursburg  ;  tlie 
bishop  fled  to  Heidelberg.  They  took  Wursburg, 
and  proceeded  to  bum  and  ravage  the  country  around, 
but  were  beaten  near  Konigshoten  nud  Sulsdorf ;  9iXX) 
peasants  were  killed,  or  taken  prisoners,  and  after- 
wards put  to  death.  Wursburg  was  compelled  to 
surrender  to  the  conquerors,  and  the  bishop  returned 
there  June  8,  1825.  This  war  was  not  suppressed  in 
Franconia  and  Suabia  till  after  it  had  cost  the  lives 
of  more  than  50,000  peasants,  without  their  attaining 
tlieir  aim— tlie  diminution  of  their  burdens — which, 
on  the  contrary,  were  in  some  places  increased.  The 
troubles  in  Franconia  and  Suabia,  were  succeeded  by 
the  peasants'  war  in  Saxony  ami  Thuringia,  which 
was  principally  excited  by  Thomas  M miser,  (q.  v.) 
See  also  the  History  of  the  Peasants'  War,  bySarto- 
rius. 

PEAT.    See  Fuel. 

PECULATION  ;  the  term,  in  the  Roman  law, for 
tlie  embesslement  of  public  money  belonging  either 
to  the  government  or  to  communities.  Under  pecu- 
lation, also,  was  comprised  the  adulteration  of  gold, 
silver,  or  any  metal  belonging  to  government.  Coo- 
nected  with  it,  by  a  law  of  the  dictator,  Ctesar,  were 
the  crimen  tie  residui*  (if  a  person  liad  received  pub- 
lic money  for  a  certain  purpose,  and  did  not  apply  it 
for  the  same),  and  the  sacrilegium  (the  theft  or  misap- 
propriation of  money  or  other  things  sacred  to  a  god). 
In  most  governments,  the  embesslement  of  public 
money  by  public  officers  is  severely  punished.  Pecu- 
lation and  treason  were,  by  the  French  charter  of 
1814,  the  only  crimes  for  which  a  minister  was  im- 
peachable. For  further  information,  see  tlie  article 
Embezzlement. 

PECULIUM.  The  Roman  slave,  with  every  thing 
lielouging  to  him,  was,  at  first,  the  property  of  his 
master  ;  but  at  a  later  period,  a  slave  was  permitted 
to  have  a  property  in  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  of  his 
labour,  as  an  incentive  to  diligence.  This  was  styled 
his  peculium ;  and  masters  were  iu  the  habit  of  mak- 
ing agreements  with  their  slaves,  who  exercised  some 
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art  or  trade,  that,  if  they  gained  a  certain  sum,  they 
should  be  allowed  to  purchase  their  freedom  with 
it  :  and  such  contracts  were  supported  by  law. 
The  properly  of  children  who  were  still  under  the 
power  of  iheir  father,  was  also  called  pecuiium  ;  and 
in  this,  loo,  the  earlier  severity  of  the  Human  law 
gradually  gave  place  to  milder  provisions.  What- 
ever the  children  received  from  their  father  {pecuiium 
profectdium)  was  the  fattier "s  property,  and  might  be 
at  any  time  resumed  by  him  ;  but  the  children  had 
the  use  and  management  ol  it.  What  the  children 
received  from  others,  as  presents,  &c.  (pecuiium  ad- 
vent  it  mm),  whs,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  their  own  ;  but 
the  lather  hod  the  disposition  and  use  of  it,  unless  an 
express  condition  had  been  made  to  the  contrary, 
(jm'cuIihm  advent  di  tan  irregulare).  Every  thing  was 
iree  from  this  jurisdiction  of  the  father  which  the  son 
obtained  in  war,  or  for  warlike  uses  {pecuiium  cat- 
trense).  or  ill  the  service  of  the  state  (pecuiium  quati 
castrense). 

PEDAGOGUE,  with  the  Romans  and  Greeks;  a 
slave,  who  carried  the  children  of  his  master  to 
school.  Since  slaves  and  freedmen  often  made  at- 
tainments in  science,  they  were  frequently  used  as 
tutors  ;  and  the  Greek  word  pedagogue  thus  came, 
at  a  later  period,  to  sipnify  a  teacher  of  children.  In 
Enqlish,  the  idea  of  pedantry  is  generally  connected 
with  it ;  but  the  Germans  use  the  word  for  any  man 
who  studies  and  practises  scientifically  the  education 
of  the  young.  There  is  no  corresponding  word  in 
English,  the  words  inttructer,  or  teacher,  which  are 
commonly  used,  not  implying  necessarily  that  he  who 
tea'  hes  is  scientifically  trained.  By  pedagogics  the 
Germans  designate  the  science  of  education  so  much 
cultivated  by  them.  This  was  first  treated  as  a 
separate  branch  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  among 
whom  I'lato,  Aristotle,  Xenophon,  Plutarch,  and 
Qnintiiiun.  became  the  teachers  of  future  instructers. 
In  the  middle  ages,  school  instruction  was  confined 
to  ihe  convent*,  to  which  all  remnants  of  civilisation 
Ibid  fled.  The  science  of  education  after  that  made 
but  slow  advances,  until  the  reformation  broke  down 
so  many  of  the  obstacles  to  human  progress.  The 
Germans,  British,  and  French,  liave,  of  late,  contri- 
buted most  to  the  advancement  of  this  science. 

PEDAL  HARP.    See  Harp. 

PEDALS  ;  the  keys  played  by  the  feet  (hence  the 
name],  by  which  the  deepest  bass  pipes  of  an  organ 
are  put  in  motion.  They  generally  do  not  much 
exceed  an  octave.  (See  Organ).  Long  since  the 
pedal  was  used  under  a  harpsichord,  and  lately  it 
lias  b'jen  employed  to  strengthen  the  tones  of  the 
piano.  In  the  case  of  the  harp,  the  pedal  serves  to 
elevme  the  notes  half  atone. 

I'FDI-  E  ;  two  rivers  of  South  Carolina,  the  lnrger 
called  the  Great  Pedee.  and  the  smaller  the  Little 
Pedee.  The  Great  Pedee  rises  in  South  Carolina, 
where  it  is  called  ihe  Yadkin,  and  runs  south-south- 
east into  Winyaw  bay,  near  Georgetown,  and  com- 
municates with  the  Atlantic,  twelve  miles  below 
Georgetown.  U  is  navigable  for  boats  of  sixty  or 
seventy  tons  about  5:00  miles.  The  Little  Pedee 
risen  in  North  Carolina,  and  unites  with  the  Great 
Pedee,  thirty-two  miles  above  its  mouth. 

PF.DELL  (Low  Latin  bedeilus,  from  the  Saxon 
bidele);  the  German  name  for  certain  inferior  execu- 
tive officers,  now  only  used  for  Mich  its  are  attached 
to  German  universities.  The  origin  of  ihe  English 
word  beadle  i«  the  same.  The  pcdell  is  constantly 
at  war  with  the  students,  and  is  therefore  quite  a 
classical  person  in  the  reminiscences  of  German  col- 
lege life. 

PFDESTA  L.    See  Architecture. 

PEDIMENT.    See  Arch iti dure. 

PFDO  BAPTISTS,    bec  baptist* 
v. 
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PEDRO  I.,  Antoxio  Josk  d' Alcantara,  dom,  ex. 
emperor  of  Brazil,  son  of  John  VL,  king  of  Portu- 
gal, and  elder  brother  of  dom  Miguel,  was  bom  at 
Lisbon,  October  12th,  1798,  and,  in  1808,  was  taken, 
with  the  rest  of  the  royal  family,  to  Brazil.  At  an 
early  age,  he  conceived  a  strong  predilection  for 
music,  for  which  he  showed  a  dc  tided  talent.  He 
not  only  learned  to  play  on  a  variety  of  instruments, 
but  composed  much  of  (he  music  for  his  father's 
chapel,  and  also  wrote  and  set  to  music  tine  of  the 
most  popular  Brazilian  songs.  On  the  return  of  his 
father  to  Portugal  in  1821,  dom  Pedro  remained  in 
Brazil,  as  prince-regent ;  but,  in  the  next  year,  Bra- 
zil declared  itself  independent,  and  the  prince  as- 
sumed the  title  of  emperor.  The  history  of  this 
revolution,  and  of  the  reign  of  Pedro,  will  lie  found 
in  the  articles  Brazil,  and  Banda  Oriental.  His 
imperial  title  was  acknowledged,  in  1825,  by  John 
VL,  who,  dying  in  1826,  also  left  him  the  crown  of 
Portugal.  The  emperor,  however,  after  granting  a 
constitution  to  Portugal,  resigned  the  crown  to  his 
daughter,  donna  Marin  (born  in  1819).  and  appointed 
his  sister  regent  of  Portugal.  (See  Portugal.)  Pe- 
dro married,  in  1817,  Leopoldine,  arch  duchess  of 
Austria,  daughter  of  the  emperor  Francis  L,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children,  among  whom  were  the 
princess  donna  Maria  and  dom  Pedro  11..  lato 
emperor  of  Brazil  (born  1825).  She  died  in  1820,  a 
reputed  victim  of  bis  attachment  for  the  marchioness 
of  Santos,  to  whom,  also,  it  is  said,  was  owing  a 
change  of  ministry  which  took  place  at  about  that 
time.  His  second  wife  (whom  he  married  in  1829) 
was  Amelia,  princess  of  Leuchtenberg  (born  1812). 
An  account  of  the  events  which  led  to  Pedro's  abdi- 
cation of  the  crown  of  Brazil,  in  favour  of  his  sou 
dom  Pedro  II.,  will  be  found  under  the  article  Bra- 
zil.  He  embarked  on  board  an  English  ship  of  war 
for  Europe,  in  the  spring  of  1831,  and  arrived  in 
France  in  June.  Operations  immediately  com- 
menced for  displacing  his  brother,  dom  Miguel, 
from  the  throne  of  Portugal,  and  establishing;  dounu 
Maria  as  queen,  under  a  regency.  The  history  of 
the  unhappy  contest  for  supremacy,  which  followed  be- 
tween the  two  brothers,  will  l>e  found  under  the  article 
Portugal.    Dom  Pedro's  death  took  place  in  1831. 

PEER  (from  pares,  in  French  pairs),  in  general, 
signifies  an  equal ;  one  of  the  same  rank  and  sta- 
tion. In  this  sense  it  is  used  by  the  common  law  of 
England,  which  declares  Uiat  every  person  is  to  be 
tried  by  his  peers.  (See  Jury.)  Peer  also  signifies 
a  nobleman  in  Britain  ;  in  France,  it  signifies  those 
nobles  who  have  a  seat  in  the  upper  house.  In  the 
article  Britain,  division  Constitution,  we  have  spoken 
of  the  power  of  the  house  of  peers  of  Britain.  In 
the  article  Parliament,  we  hav  e  touched  upon  the 
forms  of  transacting  business  in  the  house  of  lords. 
In  the  article  Legislature,  Houses  of,  additional  re- 
marks on  this  house  may  be  found.  We  sliall  here 
say  a  few  words  on  the  history  and  privileges  of  the 
peerage. 

The  dignity  and  privileges  of  peers  (pares  curia, 
pares  regni)  originated  with  the  growth  of  the  feu- 
dal system.  The  members  of  communities  in  un- 
dent times,  the  companions  of  the  Herzoge  (dukes), 
the  assemblies  of  the  chief  men  among  the  people 
(the  fCitlenagemote  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  and  the 
campus  Martius  of  the  Franks^  are  not  the  same  as. 
the  peers  of  later  times.  But  in  die  feudal  system, 
the  principle  was  developed,  tliat  every  association 
should  take  care  of  its  own  affairs,  including  the  ju- 
dicial decision  of  disputes  among  themselves  and 
with  their  superiors;  and  it  became  an  obligation  as 
well  as  a  privilege  of  the  vassal  to  appear  at  the 
court  of  the  immediate  lord,  on  days  of  state  ami  of 
the  administration  of  justice.    These  were  the  f  vrcs 
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curi*;  and  Uie  institution  was  extended  from  the 
court  of  Uie  king  to  the  principalities  and  lordships 
uf  Uie  spiritual  and  secular  barons.  In  France,  at 
Uie  Uroe  of  Uie  revolution  by  which  Hugh  Capet 
ascended  Uie  tJirone  in  987,  there  were  but  seven 
secular  princes  immediate  vassals  of  the  crown — Uie 
dukes  of  France,  Burgundy,  Aquitaine,  and  Nor- 
mandy, and  the  counts  of  Plunders,  Toulouse,  and 
Champagne.  When  Uie  duke  of  France  became 
king,  lliere  remained  but  six,  to  whom  were  added 
Uie  archbishop  of  Rheims  as  spiritual  primate  of 
France,  and  Uie  bishop  of  Laon,  with  Uie  tiUe  uf 
duke,  Uiose  of  Beauvais,  Noyou,  and  Chalons,  wiUi 
Uiat  of  couid,  and  ut  a  later  period,  under  Louis  VII., 
also  the  bishop  of  Laugres,  because  their  dioceses 
were  situated  within  Uie  immediate  domains  of  the 
crown.  This  ancient  peerage  did  not  exist  long, 
and  the  members  were  rather  titular  dignitaries  than 
-  active  instruments  in  the  administration  of  Uie  realm. 
The  ancient  principalities  of  peers  were,  by  degrees, 
united  wiUi  Uie  crown,  only  Uie  spiritual  lords  main- 
tained their  tides.  However,  the  immediate  vassals 
of  Uie  principalities,  of  Uie  king  as  former  duke  of 
France,  of  the  dukes  of  Uuicnuc,  Normandy,  Brit- 
tany,  and  Uie  prince  counts,  continued  to  appear  on 
days  of  state  and  of  the  administration  of  justice  ; 
nod  when  standing  courts  (parliaments,  q.  v.)  grew 
out  of  these,  they  retained  their  seals,  until  they 
were  gradually  displaced  by  the  preponderance  of 
Uie  professional  members.  The  ancient  peerage, 
however,  has  several  time*  acted  as  a  judicial  tri- 
bunal in  Uie  case  of  the  trial  of  princes  of  Uie  realm; 
for  instance,  when  king  John  of  Fug  land,  in  1200, 
WH9  cited  to  appear  on  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
nephew,  Arthur  of  Brittany,  and  was  declared  to 
have  forfeited  his  lief  of  Brittany.  Instead  of  Uie 
old  peerages,  the  territories  of  which  were  united 
with  the  crown,  new  one*  were  created ;  among 
others  the  dukedom  of  Brittany,  the  counties  of 
Artoisand  Anjou,  in  121HJ,  the  new  duchy  of  Bur- 
gundy, for  Philip  Uie  Bold,  in  1301,  which  were  fol- 
lowed by  the  creation  of  other  dignities,  in  Uie  be- 
ginning merely  lor  princes  of  Uie  blood,  but  since 
1 6ft I,  also  for  other  eminent  persons.  Under  Louis 
XIV'.,  the  number  of  peers  {dues  et  pairs)  was  still 
increased ;  yet,  Inside*  their  rank,  a  scat  in  the 
parliament  was  Uieir  only  privilege.  Among  these 
new  peerages  was  thnt  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris, 
who.  as  a  secular  peer,  wns  called  tluke  of  St  Cloud : 
Uie  most  ancient  was  the  duke  of  Ctes,  of  the  year 
1572;  the  latest  the  English  duke  of  Richmond. 
There  were  Uiirty-seven  of  them.  At  the  corona- 
tion, the  ancient  twelve  peers  were  represented. 
The  revolution  of  Uie  last  century,  of  course,  abo- 
lished Uie  French  peerage;  but  Louis  XVI 11.  re- 
established it  after  the  model  of  that  of  England,  by 
Uie  charter  of  1814.  In  Uie  article  France,  we  have 
given  Uirlr  privileges,  and  Uie  right  of  the  crown  to 
establish  them.  Villdle  created,  under  Charles  X., 
seventy-six  new  peers  ut  once,  and  when  Uie  cliar- 
ter  was  amended  in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of 
1830,  several  changes  were  made  in  relation  to  the 
peer*,  and.  by  a  special  provision,  «*  all  Uie  creations 
of  peers  during  reign  of  Charles  X.  are  declared 
null  and  void  ;"  they  amounted  to  ninety-three.  It 
wns  provided,  also,  that  article  twenty-third  of  the 
charter  should  undergo  a  fresh  examination  during 
the  session  of  1831 .  '1  hat  article  runs  thus  ;  44  The 
nomination  of  Uie  peera  of  France  Wlongs  to  the 
king.  Their  number  is  unlimited :  he  can  vary 
Uieir  dignities,  and  name  them  peers  for  life,  or 
make  them  hereditary,  at  his  pleasure."  The  new 
law  abolishing  hereditary  peerage  very  readily 
passed  Uie  chamber  of  deputies;  but  its  fate  in  the 
house  of  peers  was  not  settled  until  thirty-six  new 


peers  were  created  for  life.  Nor.  19th,  1881.  It 
linally  passed  this  house,  December  28Ui,  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Uiirty-three.  It  was  u  radical  fault  in  the 
French  charter  of  1814,  to  establish  a  peerage  after 
the  model  of  Uie  English,  whilst  none  or  the  founda- 
tions, on  which  the  English  peerage  rests,  exists  in 
France.  Napoleon's  judgment  on  Uiis  point  was 
very  correct.  He  said  to  Benjamin  Constant,  "  The 
peerage  is  not  in  harmony  with  the  present  state*  of 
public  opinion.  It  would  woiual  the  pride  of  the 
army ;  it  would  deceive  Uie  expectation  of  the  par- 
tisans of  equality ;  it  would  raise  against  ns  a  thou- 
sand individual  preleasinns.  Where  do  you  exp«*ct 
me  to  find  the  elements  of  aristocracy  which  the 
peerage  requires?  The  ancient  fortunes  are  hostile ; 
several  of  Uie  modern  ones  dishonourable.  Six  or 
seven  illustrious  names  do  not  suffice.  Without 
remembrances,  without  historical  eclat,  without  large 
properties,  on  what  would  my  peerage  rest?  That 
of  England  is  something  totally  different:  it  is  above 
Uie  people,  but  it  has  not  been  against  it.  It  was 
Uie  nobles  wIki  gave  liberty  to  F.ngiaud.  The  great 
charter  comes  from  them ;  Uiey  liave  grown  great 
with  Uie  constitution,  and  have  been  buru  wiUi  it. 
But  within  Uiirly  years  my  rauUirooms  of  pevrs 
would  be  nothing  but  soldiers  or  chamberlains.  You 
would  only  see  a  camp  or  a  chamber." 

In  England,  the  peerage  originated  as  in  France. 
This  dignity  belongs  to  the  five  degrees  of  nobility 
(duke,  marquis,  earl,  viscount,  and  baron),  by  right, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  French  nobility, 
Uiongh  Uie  idea  of  misalliance  does  not  prevail  by 
any  means  to  Uie  same  extent  in  England  as  on  t  lie 
continent  of  Europe.  In  the  beginning,  all  the 
crown  vassals  appeared  at  court  on  Uie  days  of  stale, 
and  attended  the  diets ;  afterwards  only  Uiose  who 
were  summoned  to  appear  by  writ.  This  custom 
grew  at  lengUi  into  a  rule,  and  the  summonses  were 
considered  proofs  of  hereditary  peerage.  There  is 
one  lordship— the  borough  of  Arundel — which  con- 
fers the  dignity  of  earl  on  its  possessor  by  prescrip- 
tion. In  regard  to  all  other  tides,  the  peerage  is 
personal,  and  descends  in  a  direct  line  from  male  to 
male.  The  chief  privileges  of  peers  are  Uiat  of  a 
seat  in  Uie  liouse  of  lords,  of  a  trial  by  persons  of 
noble  birth,  in  case  of  indictments  for  treason  and 
felony,  and  misprision  thereof,  and  of  exemption 
from  arrest  in  civil  cases.  The  number  of  Catholic 
peers  in  tJreat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  about  twenty. 
The  expenses*httendant  on  the  creation  of  a  peer  in 
England,  including  the  fees  paid  at  Uie  herald's  of- 
fice, &c,  amount  to  £600 

PEGASUS,  in  fabulous  history,  8  winged  horse, 
sprung  from  the  blood  of  Medusa,  when  Perseus  had 
cut  off  her  head.  He  received  his  name  from  his 
being  bom,  according  to  Hesiod,  near  the  sources 
{*ny**)  of  the  ocean.  As  soon  as  born,  he  left  the 
earth,  and  flew  up  into  heaven  ;  or  rather,  according 
to  Ovid,  he  fixed  his  residence  on  mount  Helicon, 
where,  by  striking  the  earth  with  his  foot,  he  in- 
stantly raised  a  fountain,  which  was  called  Hippo- 
erene.  He  became  the  favourite  of  the  muses,  and, 
being  afterwards  tamed  by  Neptune  or  Minerva,  he 
was  given  to  Bellerophon  to  conquer  the  Chimera. 
(See  Hipponous.)  No  sooner  was  this  monster  de- 
stroyed, than  Pegasus  threw  down  his  ruler,  because 
he  attempted  to  fly  to  heaven.  This  act  of  temerity 
in  Bellerophon  was  punished  by  Jupiter,  who  sent 
an  insect  to  torment  Pegasus,  which  occasioned  the 
melancholy  fall  of  his  ruler.  Pegasus  continued  his 
flight  up  to  heaven,  and  was  placed  among  the  con- 
stellations by  Jupiter.  Perseus,  according  to  Oviti, 
was  mounted  on  the  horse  Pegasus,  when  lie  de- 
stroyed Uie  sea-monster,  which  vas  going  to  devour 
Andromache. 
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PEGU,  or  BEGU  ;  till  1757,  a  kingdom  of  Asia, 
now  a  province  of  die  Binnnn  empire,  ununited  north 
by  A  mean  an  J  Ava,  east  and  south  by  Siara  snd  the 
sea,  and  west  liy  part  of  Aracan  and  the  bay  of 
Bengal.    Pegu  seems  to  be  a  level  country,  without 
any  considerable  mountains,  excepting  some  which 
surround  it,  and  serve  fur  a  frontier  towards  the  land, 
but  M  liable  to  be  invaded  not  only  by  sea,  but  also 
by  laud,  by  means  of  the  rivers  which  make  their 
passage  Uiruugh  those  mountains.    The  two  princi- 
pal rivers  tire  the  lrrawaddy  and  Sitang.    The  air 
is  healthy  ;  the  soil  very  fertile  in  rice,  corn,  fruit,  and 
roots  ;  it  likewise  produces  good  timber  of  several 
kinds.    The  country  ntiounds  with  elephants,  buffa- 
loes, goats,  hogs,  and  other  animals :  here  is  abun- 
dance of  wild  tame,  and  deer  in  great  plenty.  There 
are  mines  not  only  of  Iron,  tin,  and  ganse,  or  lead, 
which  passes  for  money,  l*ut  also  of  rubies,  diamond!!, 
and  tapphires.    The  rubies  arc  the  best  in  the  world  ; 
but  tin-  diamonds  are  small.    But  the  most  valuable 
production  is  teak  timber,  for  ship-building.  The 
principal  ports  are  Rangoon.  Sirian,  and  Negrais. 
'I  he  inhabitants  are  mostly  idolaters  of  the  sect  of 
Bu<Uln.    Petru  was  formerly  the  capital ;  Ion.  !)6°  42' 
E.  ;  Int.  18°  5'  N.  ;  population,  7000.    This  city,  in 
the  year  1600,  was  splendid,  large,  and  populous, 
supposed  to  contain  160,000  inhabitants.  According 
t<>  smnp  Kuropeans,  who  saw  it  in  its  greatest  splen- 
dour, it  wns  very  spacious,  fair,  and  strong,  surround- 
ed with  stone  walls  and  very  wide  ditches.    It  was 
divulcd  into  two  cities,  the  old  and  new  ;  in  the  old 
lived  ihe  merchants  and  strangers  ;  and,  as  the  houses 
were  only  built  with  wood, or  bamboo  canes,  covered 
with  liirs,  each  had  a  warehouse  of  brick,  arched,  to 
secure  the  goods  from  fires,  which  were  frequent 
here.    Ihe  new  city,  inhabited  by  the  king,  the 
nobility  and  the  people  of  fashion,  was  extensive  and 
populous  ;  Us  figure  square  ;  and  in  each  side  of  the 
wall  were  fire  gates  of  stone,  with  many  gilded 
towers  by  the  side  of  it  for  posting  sentries.    It  was 
encompassed  with  broad  ditches,  in  which  were  bred 
crocodiles,  to  deter  people  from  wading  over  them. 
The  king  s  pnluce  stood  in  the  midst  of  this  new  city, 
buiii  like  a  fortress,  with  walls  and  ditches.  In  1757, 
Pegu  was  destroyed  by  Alompra,  the  Birman  em- 
pernr ;  but  the  temples  were  left  standing,  and  the 
temple  of  Shoeniaduo  still  exists  as  a  monument  of 
the  greatness  of  its  ancient  monarchs.     It  stands 
upon  two  quadrangular  terraces,  of  which  the  lower 
Is  ten  feet  high,  the  upper,  twenty  feet.    The  sides  of 
Uie  former  are  each  1391  feet  in  length,  of  the  latter, 
684.    The  temple  is  a  massive  pyramid  of  brick  and 
mortar,  without  any  excavation  or  aperture,  octa- 
gonal at  the  base,  each  side  of  which  measures  162 
feet    A  projecting  pert  round  the  base  is  surmounted 
with  fifty-seven  turrets,  twenty-seven  feet  high.  On 
this  stands  a  second  projection,  surmounted  by  fifty- 
three  similar  towers.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a  Tee 
cm*  iron  summit,  on  which  is  a  gilt  umbrella,  fifty-six 
feet  in  circumference,  300  feet  from  the  ground.  The 
Tee  is  gilt,  and  beneath  it  hang  numerous  bells,  which 
the  wind  keeps  constantly  ringing.    In  each  angle  of 
the  upper  terrace  are  temple-*,  sixty-seven  feet  high, 
resembling  the  principal  temple.  All  around  the  steps 
are  innumerable  images  of  Oodama  or  Budda.  The 
priests  say  that  the  Shocmadoo  was  begun  2000  years 
ago. 

PEHLVI.   See  Persian  Language. 

PEIPUS,  or  TCHUD8KO  ;  a  deep  lake,  between 
the  Russian  governments  of  Id  von  ia.  Ksthnuia,  Pskov, 
and  St  Petersburg  {eighty  versts  long  by  thirty  broad;. 
It  is  connected  with  lake  Pskov,  or  V le?kov .  Iry  a  nar- 
row channel,  with  lake  VlrU  by  the  Eno,  and  witli  the 
truif  of  Finland  by  the  Narova  or  Narva.  Iuthebril- 
Oautdavs  of  the  Hansa,  it  had  considerable  navigation. 


PE1SHWAH.    See  MahraUtt. 

PEKAN.  SttiJVeasel. 

PEKAN-NUT.    See  Walnut. 

PEKING,  or  PEKIN  ;  a  city  of  China,  capital  of 
the  empire,  situated  in  a  very  fertile*  plain,  twenty 
leagues  distant  from  the  great  wall ;  Ion.  1 1 6°  23'  E. ; 
lat.  39°  64'  N.  The  city  encloses  an  area  of  fourteen 
square  miles,  exclusive  of  the  suburbs,  and  is  divided 
into  two  towns,  the  one  inhabited  by  Tartars,  and  the 
other  by  Chinese.  The  Chinese  city  has  a  wall  of 
its  own,  enclosing  an  area  of  nine  square  miles.  The 
estimated  population  of  Peking,  says  Sir  G.  Staunton, 
was  carried  in  the  last  century ,by  the  Jesuit  Grimaldi,  t 
to  10,000,000.  Another  missionary  reduces,  at  least 
that  of  the  Tartar  city,  to  1,250,000;  according  to  m 
the  best  information  given  to  Uie  embassy,  the  whole  * 
was  about  3,000,000  ;  but  this  number  is  probably 
exaggerated.  The  low  houses  of  Peking  seem 
scarcely  sufficient  for  so  vast  a  population  ;  but  very 
little  room  is  occupied  by  a  Chinese  family,  at  least 
in  the  middling  and  lower  classes  of  life.  In  their 
houses  there  are  no  superfluous  apartments.  A 
Chinese  dwelling  is  generally  surrounded  by  a  wall 
six  or  seven  feet  high  ;  within  this  enclosure  a  whole 
family,  of  three  generations,  with  all  their  respective 
wives  and  children,  will  frequently  be  found.  One 
small  rooin  is  made  to  serve  for  the  individuals  of 
each  branch  of  the  family,  sleeping  in  different  beds, 
divided  only  by  mats  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  One 
common  room  is  used  for  eating. 

Peking  contains  thirty-three  temples,  eight  public 
altars,  as  the  altars  of  heaven  and  earth  (on  the 
former  of  which  the  emperor  sacrifices  in  summer, 
the  latter  in  winter),  those  of  eternal  life,  of  the  sun, 
of  the  moon,  and  of  agriculture,  two  Catholic  churches 
(Portuguese  and  French),  several  monasteries,  two 
Russian-Greek  churches,  with  a  monastery  (whose 
archimandrite,  and  eight  monks,  usually  selected 
from  the  pupils  of  the  Russian  seminaries,  are  chang- 
ed every  four  years;  four  of  the  latter  learn  the 
Chinese  and  Mantchoo  languages,  and  are  destined 
for  interpreters),  four  mosques,  a  foundling  hospital, 
twenty-six  tribunals,  and  10,000  palaces.  The  name 
Peking,  which  signifies  the  northern  court,  is  given 
to  distinguish  it  from  Nanking,  or  the  toutkern  court. 
The  emperor  formerly  resided  in  the  latter ;  but  the 
Tartars,  a  restless  and  warlike  people,  obliged  the 
prince  to  remove  his  court  to  the  northern  prov  inces, 
that  he  might  more  effectually  repel  the  incursions  of 
those  barbarians,  by  opposing  to  them  the  numerous 
militia  that  he  generally  keeps  around  his  person. 
This  capital  forms  an  exact  square,  and  is  divided 
into  two  cities  ;  the  first  is  inhabited  by  Chinese,  Uie 
second  by  Tartars.  These  two  cities,  without  in- 
cluding Uie  suburbs,  are  six  leagues  in  circumference. 
The  walls  of  Uie  Tartar  city  are  very  lofty,  and  so 
thick,  that  twelve  horsemen  might  easily  ride  abreast 
upon  them  ;  with  spacious  towers  at  intervals,  a 
bow-shot  distant  from  one  another,  and  Urge 
enough  to  contain  bodies  of  reserve  in  case  of  neces- 
sity. The  city  has  nine  gates,  which  are  lofty,  and 
well  arched ;  over  Uiem  are  large  pavilion-roofed 
towers,  divided  into  nine  stories,  each  having  several 
aperture*  or  port-holes;  the  lower  story  forms  a 
large  hall,  for  tlie  use  of  the  soldiers  and  officers  who 
quit  guard,  and  Uiose  appointed  to  relieve  them.  Be- 
fore each  gate  a  space  is  left  of  more  than  360  feet ; 
Uiis  is  a  xind  of  place  of  arms,  enclosed  by  a 
semicircular  wall,  equal  in  height  and  thickness  to 
that  surrounding  the  city.  The  great  road  which 
ends  here,  is  commanded  by  a  pavilion-roofed  tower, 
like  the  first,  in  such  a  manner  that,  as  Uie  cannon  of 
the  former  can  batter  Uie  houses  of  Uie  city,  Uiose  of 
the  latter  can  sweep  Uie  adjacent  country.  The 
streets  of  Peking  are  straight,  the  principal  ones 
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about  120  feet  wide,  a  full  league  in  length,  and  bor- 
dered with  shops.  It  is  astonishing  to  see  the  immense 
concourse  of  people  that  continually  fills  them,  and 
the  confusion  caused  by  the  prodigious  number  of 
horses,  camels,  mules,  and  carriages,  which  cross  or 
meet  each  other.  It  is  very  singular  that,  in  nil 
this  prodigious  concourse,  no  women  are  ever  seen. 
The  emperor's  palace  stands  in  the  middle  of  the 
Tartar  city.  It  presents  a  large  assemblage  of  vast 
buildings,  extensive  courts,  and  magnificent  gardens, 
and  is  shut  up  on  nil  sides  by  a  double  wall ;  the  in- 
tervening space  being  occupied  by  horses  belonging 
to  the  officers  of  lite  court,  eiuiuchs,  and  by  different 
tribunals.  The  exterior  circumference  of  this  im- 
mense palace  is  reckoned  a  league  and  a  lialf. 
Although  the  Chinese  architecture  lias  no  resem- 
blance to  that  of  Europe,  the  imperial  palace  of  Pe- 
king does  not  fail  to  strike  beholders  by  its  extent, 
grandeur,  and  the  regular  disposition  of  its  apart- 
ments. The  royal  hall,  called  Tai-hotien,  or  the  halt 
of  the  grand  union,  is  built  upon  a  terrace,  about  eigh- 
teen feet  in  height,  incrusted  with  white  marble,  and 
ornamented  with  balustrades  of  excellent  workman- 
ship. This  hall  is  almost  square,  and  about  130  feet 
in  length.  The  ceiling  is  carved,  varnished  green, 
and  loaded  with  gilt  dragons,  covered  with  course 
carpets,  after  the  Turkish  manner ;  but  the  walls 
have  no  kind  of  ornament,  neither  tapestry,  lustres, 
nor  paintings.  The  throne,  which  is  in  the  middle 
of  the  hall,  consists  of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  exceed- 
ingly neat.  It  has  no  inscription  but  the  character 
thing,  which  signifies  holy,  perfect,  excellent. 

PELAGIAN  ISM  is  that  theological  view  which 
denies  the  total  corruption  of  men,  attributed  to  the 
fall  of  Adam  (original  sin),  and  declares  man's  natu- 
ral capacity  sufficient  for  the  exercise  of  Christian 
duties  and  virtues,  provided  he  liave  but  an  earnest 
purpose  to  do  well,  (t  does  not  exclude  faith  in  divine 
assistance  towards  m/ui's  improvement,  but  believes 
this  assistance  will  be  graiilcd  to  those  only  who 
strive  to  improve  themselves.  This  view  was  broach- 
ed by  the  English  monk  Pelagius,  who,  in  the  fifth 
century,  resided  in  Rome,  with  the  reputation  of  great 
learning  and  an  unspotted  life,  and  fled  from  that  city 
when  it  was  taken  by  the  Goths,  in  409,  with  his 
friend  C  celestas,  to  Sicily, and  thence  to  Africa,  where 
Augustine  declared  him  a  heretic  ;  in  which  several 
African  synods  concurred.  Pelagius  travelled  to 
Jerusalem,  and  there  closed  his  life  in  tranquillity,  in 
tike  year  420,  at  the  age  of  ninety  years.  The  philo- 
sophical soundness  and  noble  frankness  of  his  writ- 
ings, together  with  his  own  great  virtue  in  a  time 
of  universal  and  deep-rooted  corruption,  procured 
many  adherents  to  his  opinions,  which  at  all  times 
have  been  considered,  by  some  of  the  purest  and  most 
reflecting  men,  as  the  only  ones  worthy  of  the  Deity. 
He  never  attempted  to  found  a  heretical  or  dissenting 
sect,  yet  the  Pelagians,  whose  views  were  formally 
condemned  at  the  council  of  Ephesus,  in  431,  and 
the  Semi-Pelagians,  founded  by  John  Cassianus  at 
Marseilles  (died  in  435),  who  somewhat  modified  the 
orthodox  dogma  of  the  utter  insufficiency  of  man's 
nature  for  virtue,  occupy  a  very  important  place  in 
ecclesiastical  history.  Respecting  U»e  various  forms 
«nd  names,  under  which  the  contest  of  the  rigid  doc- 
trines of  Augustine  with  the  milder  views  of  Pelagius 
has  been  renewed  in  the  Christian  church,  see  the 
article  Grace;  see  abo  Wight's Pragmaiische  Dar- 
stellung  dei  Augustinitmus  und  Pelugianismtu  (Ber- 
lin, 18*1),  Mosheim's  Ecclesiastical  hutory,  fee. 

PELASGIANS  ;  the  oldest  inl  labitants  of  Greece. 
They  dwelt  first  iu  the  Peloponnessus,  whither  they 
were  probably  driven  from  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor, 
by  the  Islands,  or  through  Tlirace  and  Thessaly. 
'J  hey  lived  in  wandering  hordes,  without  any  politi- 


cal union,  and  worshipped  a  rude  stone,  or  a  bead 
with  a  pointed  beard,  which  was  set  upon  it,  as  the 
image  of  the  Deity.  They  were  secured  from  the 
invasion  of  other  hordes,  by  the  boggy  and  mountain- 
ous nature  of  the  peninsula  ;  and  two  tribes  of  them, 
who  established  their  residence  on  the  borders  of  the 
gulf  of  Corinth,  abandoned  their  barbarous  manners 
earlier  Uiau  the  others.  Here  arose  the  kingdoms 
of  A  rgos  and  Sicyon,  where  I  nachus  and  Phonmeus 
reigned.  Pelasgus,  the  grandson  of  the  latter,  found- 
ed a  nomadic  state  in  Arcadia  ;  hence  the  tradition, 
j  that  those  Arcadian  hordes  received  the  name  of  Pe- 
lasgians  from  him,  which  was  afterwards  given  to 
all  the  original  inhabitants  of  ancient  Greece.  From 
this  Arcadian  state  of  Pelasgiaus  proceeded  several 
colonies,  particularly  in  Northern  Thessaly,  where 
their  leaders,  Aclucus,  Pbthitts,  and  Pclasgus  found- 
ed the  cities  Achaia,  Phthiolis,  and  Pelasgiotis  ;  they 
also  established  colonies  in  the  countries  afterwards 
called  Bceotia  and  Attica,  and  also  in  Epirus  and  Italy. 
The  celebrated  Cyclopean  walls,  are  their  work ,  ami 
they  are  renowned  fur  their  skill  iu  agriculture  and 
the  building  of  cities.  They  gradually  became  ex- 
tinct, by  wandering  from  Greece,  or  mingling  with 
other  clans.  Notwithstanding  the  investigations  of 
learned  antiquarians,  much  obscurity  still  hangs  over 
the  history  of  this  people,  and  the  name  Pelasgians 
seems  to  require  to  be  taken  in  more  than  one  signi- 
fication. 

PELEUS,  in  fabulous  history  ;  son  of  .'Dacus  king 
of  /Egina,  and  Endeis.  Having  unintentionally  taken 
part  in  the  murder  of  his  half  brother  Phocus,  be 
fled  with  Telnmon  to  Phthia,  to  the  court  of  Eury- 
thion,  the  son  of  Actor,  who  purified  him  from  the 
murder,  and  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  with 
a  third  part  of  his  kingdom.  Peleus  now  went  wi M 
Eury  thion  to  Cnlydon,  to  aid  in  limiting  the  celebrat- 
ed boar.  On  this  expedition  he  accidentally  killed 
his  father-in-law  with  a  javelin  which  he  aimed  at 
the  boar.  Upon  this,  he  fled  to  lolchos,  to  A  cast  us. 
who  purified  him  from  the  deed.  Astydamia.  the 
wife  of  Acastus,  became  enamoured  of  him,  and  be- 
cause Peleus  refused  to  gratify  her  desires,  she  ac- 
cused him  of  a  criminal  passion  for  her,  and  thus 
endeavoured  to  make  him  an  object  of  haired  to  her 
husband  and  to  his  own  wife.  Antigone  hung  herself 
in  despair ;  but  Acastus,  unwilling  to  violate  the 
laws  of  hospitality,  selected  a  hunting  party  to  gu  to 
mount  Pel  ion,  with  the  intention  of  having  Peleus 
put  to  death.  Overcome  with  fatigue,  he  fell  asleep 
on  tile  mountain,  and  Acastus  caused  his  sword  tu 
be  taken  from  him,  and  then  bound  him,  that  he 
might  become  the  prey  of  wild  beasts.  But  Jupiter 
sent  Pluto  to  deliver  him  from  his  bonds,  and  when 
he  awoke,  Chiron,  his  mother's  father,  brought  hint 
hack  his  sword.  lie  then  invaded  lolchos  with 
Jason,  die  Dioscuri,  and  a  band  of  brave  warriors, 
put  Acastus  to  flight,  und  the  queen  to  death.  Thus 
he  became  master  of  a  part  of  Thessaly.  The  gods 
rewarded  his  continence  by  giving  him,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Themis,  the  nymph  Thetis  for  a  wife,  of 
whom  he  obtaiued  possession  by  the  assistance  of 
Chiron.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated  on  mount 
Peliou,  and  honoured  with  the  presence  of  all  tlie 
gods,  who  brought  rich  bridal  presents.  Neptune 
gave  Peleus  the  immortal  horses,  and  Chiron  the 
strong  spear,  which  afterwards  served  Achilles  before 
the  walls  of  Troy.  Many  ancient  poets  celebrated 
these  nuptials,  of  whose  songs,  only  an  echo  rema<ns 
to  us  in  the  Epithalamium  of  Catullus.  Some  later 
poet  connected  with  this  marriage  the  fate  of  Troy. 
(See  Eris)  Peleus,  who,  in  his  youth,  had  been  pre- 
sent on  the  Argonautic  expedition,  now  ruled  the 
Myrmidons  in  Phthia.  Homer  calls  him  an  eloquent, 
and  powerful,  and  wise  man.  Of  all  the  children  of 
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Pelerw  and  Theti*,  Achilles  only  reached  the  age  of 
manhood.  Peleus  educated  him  with  Patroclus,  who 
had  fled  to  him  for  safety,  and  reluctantly  suffered 
him  to  go  to  the  siege  of  Troy.  Thetis  deserted  him, 
and  he  had  the  grief  to  survive  his  beloved  son. 
After  his  death  he  received  divine  honours,  together 
with  Chiron,  from  the  inhabitants  of  Fella,  in  Mace- 
donia ;  and  Pindar  mentions  him  as  one  of  the  judges 
in  the  infernal  regions. 

PELEW  ISLANDS,  or  PALAOS;  a  cluster  of 
islands  in  the  western  part  of  the  Pacific  ocean,  situ- 
ated between  the  Philippine  and  Caroline  islands.  They 
are  about  eighteen  in  number.  In  the  year  1783,  cap- 
tain W  ilson,  commander  of  the  Antelope  packet,  in 
the  service  of  the  East  India  company,  was  wrecked 
on  this  coast.  These  islands  were  probably  first 
noticed  by  some  of  the  Spaniards  of  the  Philippines, 
and  by  them  named  the  Palaos  Islands,  from  the  tall 
palm-trees  which  grow  here  in  great  abundance. 
The  inhabitants  had  been  represented  as  inhuman 
and  savage,  and  feeding  on  human  flesh:  captain 
Wilson,  on  the  contrary,  found  them  hospitable, 
friendly,  and  humane.  These  islands  are  long,  but 
narrow,  of  a  moderate  height,  well  covered  with 
wood,  at  least  such  of  the  islands  as  captain  Wil- 
son's people  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing.  They 
are  bordered  on  the  west  side  by  a  reef  of  coral. 
The  country  produces  some  sugar-canes,  and  great 
abundance  of  the  bamboo ;  likewise  the  turmeric, 
which  the  natives  use  as  a  dye,  and  with  which  the 
women  stain  their  skin.  None  of  the  islands  which 
the  British  visited  had  any  kind  of  grain,  nor  any 
quadruped  whatever,  except  some  brownish-gray  rats 
which  ran  wild  in  the  woods,  and  three  or  four  mea- 
gre cats,  which  were  seen  in  some  houses  at  Pelew. 
The  islands,  when  viewed  from  the  sea,  exhibit  high 
rugged  land,  well  covered  with  wood  ;  the  interior 
part  is  in  many  places  mountainous,  but  the  valleys 
are  extensive  and  beautiful,  spreading  before  the 
eye  many  delicious  prospects.  The  soil  is,  in  gen- 
eral, rich.  Lon.  134°  40'  E.;  lat.  Iietween  6°  54, 
and  8W  12'  N. — See  Rente's  Account  of  the  Pelew 
hlamls,  and  I  lochia  s  Supplement  to  the  Account 
(London.  1803). 

PFL1AS  ;  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Neptune, 
king  of  lolchos,  in  The^saly,  from  the  throne  of 
which  he  drove  its  lawful  possessor,  his  brother 
iEson.  He  also  removed  his  son  Jason,  but  perished 
on  his  return.  According  to  tradition,  his  own 
daughters,  following  the  advice  of  the  cunning  Me- 
dea, w|»o  promised  to  renew  his  youth  by  her  magi- 
cal power,  killed  him,  and  boiled  his  dismembered 
remains  in  a  caldron:  some  say  that  Medea  killed 
him  herself.  I  lis  son  and  successor,  Acastus,  insti- 
tuted splendid  games  in  honour  of  the  dead,  in  which 
some  of  the  most  celebrated  Argonauts  bore  off  the 
prices. 

PELICAN  (peteeanus,  Lin.);  bill  long,  straight, 
broad,  much  depressed ;  upper  mandibles  flattened, 
terminated  by  a  nail,  or  very  strong  hook,  the  lower 
formed  by  two  bony  branches,  which  are  depressed, 
flexible,  and  united  at  the  tip  ;  from  these  branches 
is  suspended  a  naked  skin,  in  form  of  a  pouch;  face 
and  throat  naked;  nostrils  basal,  in  the  form  of  nar- 
row longitudinal  slits ;  legs  short  and  strong ;  all  the 
four  toes  connected  by  a  web ;  wings  of  moderate 
dimensions.  The  pelicans  are  large  birds,  which 
reside  on  rivers,  lakes,  or  along  the  sea-coasts. 
Though  excellent  swimmers,  they  also  occasionally 
perch  on  trees.  They  are  gregarious,  very  fond  of 
fish,  and  when  harassed  or  pursued,  readily  reject 
the  contents  of  their  stomach,  like  the  gull  tribe. 
They  store  up  their  prey  in  their  gular  pouch,  from 
which  it  is  gradually  transferred  into  the  irsophagus, 
as  Ute  process  of  digestion  goes  on.   Though  re- 


markable for  their  voracity,  some  of  the  species  have 
been  trained  to  fish  in  the  service  of  man.  In  external 
uppearance  the  sexes  very  nearly  resemble  each 
other. 

P.  onorrotalus,  Lin.,  &c. ;  while,  or  common  peli- 
can ;  white,  faintly  tinged  with  flesh  colour,  gullet 
with  a  bright* yellow  pouch.    The  spurious  wings 
and  first  quill  feathers  lire  black.    The  bag  at  the 
throat  is  flaccid,  membranous,  and  capable  of  great 
distention.   Length  between  five  and  six  feet;  extent 
of  wing  eleven  feet,  being  rather  larger  than  the 
swan,  though  with  much  shorter  legs.    The  young 
are  distinguished  by  the  prevalence  of  cinereous  in 
their  plumage,  and  have  been  erroneously  designated 
P.  Philippensit  mid       fuscus,  by  Umelin  and 
l^atham.  This  bird  has  its  specific  name  from  its  cry, 
which  is  loudest  during  flight,  and  which  the  ancients 
compared  to  the  braying  of  on  uss  ;  inhabits  Asia, 
Africa,  and  South  America.    About  the  middle  of 
September,  flocks  of  this  species  repair  to  Egypt,  iu 
regular  bands,  terminating  in  an  obtuse  angle.  Dur- 
ing the  summer  mouth:;,  they  take  up  their  abode  on 
the  borders  of  the  Black  sea  and  the  shores  of  Greece. 
They  are  rare  in  France,  and  unknown  in  (treat 
Britain.    In  fishing,  they  do  not  immediately  swal- 
low their  prey,  but  fill  their  bag,  and  return  to  the 
shore  to  consume  at  leisure  the  fruits  of  their  indus- 
try.   As,  however,  they  quickly  digest  their  food, 
they  generally  fish  more  than  once  iu  the  course  of 
the  day,  and,  for  the  most  part,  iu  the  morning  and 
evening,  when  the  fish  arc  most  in  motion.    A  single 
pelican  will,  at  one  repast,  despatch  as  many  fish  as 
would  suffice  for  six  men  ;  and  in  confinement,  it 
will,  moreover,  snap  up  rats  and  other  small  quad- 
rupeds.   At  night,  it  retires  a  little  way  on  the 
shore  to  rest,  with  its  head  leaning  against  its  breast : 
and  in  this  attitude  it  remains  almost  motionless,  till 
hunger  calls  it  to  break  off  its  repose.    It  then  flies 
from  its  resting-place,  and,  raising  itself  thirty  or 
forty  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  turns  its  head, 
with  one  eye  downwards,  and  continues  on  wing  till 
it  sees  a  fish  sufficiently  near  the  surface,  when  it 
darts  down  with  astonishing  swiftness,  seizes  it  with 
unerring  certainty,  and  stores  it  up  iu  its  pouch  ;  it 
then  rises  agnin,  and  continues  the  same  manoruvres 
till  it  lias  procured  a  competent  stock.    The  female 
feeds  her  young  with  fish  that  have  been  macerated 
for  some  time  iu  her  pouch.    The  pelican  is  notonly 
susceptible  of  domestication,  but  mny  even  be  trained 
to  fish  for  its  master.    When  a  number  of  pelicans 
and  corvornnls  (cormorants)  tret  together,  they  are 
said  to  practise  a  singular  method  of  taking  tUh  :  for 
they  spread  into  a  large  circle,  at  some  distance  from 
land,  the  pelicans  flapping  on  the  surface  of  the 
water  with  their  extensive  wings,  and  the  corvoranls 
diving  beneath,  till  the  fish  contained  within  the 
circle  are  driven  before  them  towards  the  land  ;  and, 
as  the  circle  contracts  by  the  birds  drawing  closer 
together,  the  fish  are  at  length  reduced  within  a  nar- 
row compass,  when  their  pursuers  find  no  difficulty 
iu  securing  them.    In  this  exercise,  they  are  often 
attended  by  various  species  of  gulls,  which  partici- 
pate in  the  spoil.    The  pelican  generally  hreeds  in 
marshy  and  uncultivated  places,  particularly  about 
islands  mid  lakes,  making  its  nest,  which  is  deep, 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  in  diameter,  of  sedges  and 
aquatic  plants,  and  lining  it  with  grass  of  a  softer 
texture ;  but  it  frequently  dispenses  with  any  such 
formal  construction.  It  lays  two  or  more  white  eggs, 
of  equal  roundness  at  the  two  ends,  and  which  when 
persecuted,  it  sometimes  hides  in  the  water.  When 
it  nestles  in  dry  and  desert  places,  it  brings  water  to 
its  young  in  its  bag,  which  is  capable  of  containing 
nearly  twenty  pints  of  liquid ;  but  Uuit  it  feeds  them 
with  its  own  blood,  must  be  ranked  among  the  fabu- 
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P  E  L  IDES — PKLO  PON  N  ESUS. 


loos  assertions  of  antiquity.    Its  flesh  Is  very 
ally  disliked. 

PELIDE3;  son  ofPelcus.  (q.  ▼.)  See also  Achillet. 

PELIOM.    See  Mite. 

PELION  (now  Safari) ;  a  high  mountain  in  Thes- 
saly,  producing  various  medicinal  herbs.  On  one  of 
its  summits  stood  a  temple  of  Jupiter.  In  Uie  neigh- 
bourhood we  find  the  grotto  of  the  centaur  Chiron. 
In  the  war  of  the  Titans  with  the  gods,  the  former, 
say  the  poets,  piled  Ossa  upon  Pel  ion,  to  aid  them  in 
climbing  to  the  dwelling*  of  the  latter. 

PELLAGRA.  The  pellagra  of  the  Lombardo- 
Venetian  plains,  a  horrible  malady,  or  complication 
of  maladies,  has  only  been  observed  during  the  last 
sixty  or  eighty  years,  and  is  rapidly  increasing.  A 
sixth  or  seventh  of  the  population  are  affected  in 
those  part*  of  the  country  where  it  is  most  prevalent. 
It  begins  by  an  erysipelatous  eruption  on  the  skin, 
which  breaks  out  in  the  spring,  continues  till  the 
autumn,  and  disappears  in  the  winter,  chiefly  affect- 
ing those  parts  of  the  surface  which  are  habitually 
exposed  to  the  sun  or  air,  is  accompanied  or  preced- 
ed by  remarkable  lassitude,  melancholy,  moroseness, 
hypochondriasis,  and  not  seldom  a  strong  propensity 
to  suicide.  With  each  year,  the  disorder  becomes 
more  aggravated,  with  shorter  and  shorter  intervals 
in  the  winter.  At  length  the  surface  ceases  to  clear 
itself,  and  becomes  permanently  enveloped  in  a  | 
thick,  livid,  leprous  crust,  somewhat  resembling  the 
dried  ami  black  skin  of  a  fish.  By  this  time,  the 
vital  powers  are  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  and  not 
seldom  the  intellectual  functions.  The  miserable 
victim  loses  the  use  of  his  limbs,  more  particularly 
of  the  inferior  extremities  ;  is  tormented  with  violent 
colic,  headache,  nausea,  flatulence  and  henrthurn, 
the  appetite  being  sometimes  null,  at  others  vora- 
cious. The  countenance  becomes  sombre  and  melan- 
choly, and  totally  void  of  expression.  Hut  the  most 
distressing  phenomenon  of  all  is  a  sense  of  bnrning- 
beat  in  the  head  and  along  the  spine,  from  whence  it 
radiates  to  various  other  parts  of  the  body,  but  more 
especially  to  the  |<nlms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the 
feet,  tormenting  the  wretched  victim  day  ami  night, 
and  depriving  him  completely  of  sleep.  He  Tre- 
quetilly  feels  as  if  an  electric  spark  darted  from  the 
brain  and  flew  to  the  eyeballs,  the  ears,  and  the 
nostrils,  burning  and  consuming  those  parts.  To 
these  severe  afflictions  of  the  liody  are  often  added 
strange  hallucinations  of  the  mind.  The  victim  of 
pellagra  fancies  that  he  hears  the  incessant  noise  of 
millstone*  grinding  near  him.  of  hammers  rebounding 
on  anvils,  of  hells  ringing,  or  the  discordant  cries  of 
various  animals.  The  disease,  when  advanced,  takes 
the  form  of  many  other  maladies,  as  tetanus,  convul- 
sions, epilepsy,  dropsy,  mnnia,  and  marasmus,  the 
patient  ceasing,  at  last,  to  exist  ami  to  suffer,  when 
reduced  to  the  state  and  appearance  of  a  mummy. 
It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  that  the  wretched 
being  anticipates  the  hand  of  death,  in  a  paroxysm  of 
suicidal  mania,  very  often  by  drowning.  It  is  almost 
confined  to  those  who  reside  in  the  country,  leading 
an  agricultural  life,  and  to  the  lowest  orders  of  so- 
ciely.  It  is  not  bounded  by  any  age,  being  frequent- 
ly seen  in  the  youngest  children.  The  whole  of  the 
flat  country  on  both  sides  of  the  river  Po,  but  more 
especially  the  fertile  and  level  plains  between  that 
river  and  the  Alps,  are  the  theatre  and  head-quarters 
of  pellagra. 

The  cause  of  this  frightful  endemic  has  engaged 
the  pens  of  many  learned  doctors  ;  but  it  is  just  as 
inscrutable  as  the  causes  of  hepatitis  on  the  einast  of 
Coromandel,  elephantiasis  in  Malabar,  berriberi  in 
Ceylon,  Barbadoes  Ly  in  Antilles,  goitre  among  the 
Alps,  the  plica  in  Poland,  cretinism  in  the  Valais,  or 
malaria  in  the  Campagna  di  Roma.   The  general 


opinion  among  the  medical  men  of  the  Milanese  it, 
thai  the  pellagra  results  from  the  extreme  poverty, 
and  low,  unwholesome  diet,  of  the  (leasantry.  See 
doctor  Johnson's  Autumnal  Ejpowtkm  through 
France,  Switterland,  and  Half. 

PEL0P1DAS;  son  of  Hippoclet,  a  Tbeban  gen- 
eral, friend  and  contemporary  of  Epammomias,  who 
lived  till  B.  C.  864.  To  him  belongs  the  honour  of 
having  freed  his  country  from  a  tyrannical  fiction, 
and  from  the  Laeedanmonian  yoke.  Having  been 
banished  from  Tliebes  with  several  other  patriots,  be 
retired  to  Athens.  Animated  with  an  ardent  love 
of  liberty,  he  disguised  himself,  and  went  to  Thebes 
with  a  few  conspirators,  put  to  death  the  tyrants  at 
a  banquet  where  they  were  all  assembled,  aiid  gave 
the  signal  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Laoedaunoiuaiis, 
who  lutd  taken  possession  of  the  citadel  in  a  time  of 
peace.  Pelopidns  then  served  under  Epaniiiiondai 
with  distinguished  courage,  and  contributed  much  to 
the  victory  over  the  Lacedemonians  at  Leuctra.  He 
was  afterwards  commander-in-chief  in  three  cam- 
paigns against  Alexander,  tyrant  of  Phena,  in  Thes- 
saly,  who  had  once  imprisoned  him  without  any  just 
cause;  but,  having  pursued  the  prince  too  far,  he 
was  surrounded  by  the  enemy,  and  fell. 

PELOPONNESUS;  acelebraled  peninsula,  which 
comprehends  the  most  southern  part  of  Greece.  It 
received  this  name  from  Pelops,  who  settled  there, 
as  the  name,  the  island  •/  Pelops,  indicates. 

It  had  been  called  before  ,£gialea,  Apia.  Pelatgia% 
and  Argot.  Its  present  name  is  More*,  (q  v.). 
Peloponnesus  was  divided  into  six  provinces,  Mes- 
senia,  l*aconia,  Elis,  Arcadia,  Achaia,  and  Argolis, 
to  which  some  add  Slcyon.  The  Peloponnesus  was 
conquered  some  time  after  the  Trojan  war,  by  the 
Herachdre,  or  descendants  of  Hercules,  who  had 
been  forcibly  expelled  from  It. 

Pehponnetian  /Far;  a  war  carried  on  for  twenty, 
seven  years  by  Sparta  and  most  of  the  Peloponnesian 
cities  against  Athens,  who  had  long  provoked  Uie 
vengeance  of  the  Greeks  by  the  oppression  of  her 
allies.    Athens  herself  hastened  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  by  aiding  Corcyra  in  a  contest  with 
Corinth,  and.  on  a  new  opportunity,  engaged  in  new 
acts  of  violence  against  the  latter:  Corinth,  there- 
fore, Invited  Sparta,  already  jealous  of  the  power  of 
Athens,  to  take  part  in  the  war.    The  Spartans  pre- 
pared for  the  contest;  but,  to  save  appearances,  they 
made  proposal*  of  pence  humiliating  to  Athens, 
which  produced  no  result.    A  destructive  war  now 
broke  out,  B.  C.  4'M.    All  the  people  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, except  the  Argivcs  and  Acha»ans,  took  I  lie 
side  of  the  Spartans  ;  but  Uie  Grecian  cities  on  tlte 
coasts  of  Asia,  those  in  Thrac-e,  and  on  the  Hc-Ues- 
spont,  favoured  Uie  cause  of  the  Athenians,  who  had 
the  advantage  in  point  of  strcngUi;  for  although  the 
Spartans  could  bring  into  the  field  a  more  numerous 
land  force  Uian  Uieir  enemies,  they  were  deficient  ut 
fortifications,  money,  nod  ships.    Led  by  their  king 
Archidnmus,  60,000  Spartans  marched  into  Atu-a, 
and  laid  waste  the  country  with  fire  and  sword. 
Pericles  (q.  v.\  at  the  head  of  the  Athenians,  sailed 
to  the  Spartan  shores,  and  ravaged  them  in  the  same 
manner.    Thus  the  war  was  carried  on  for  several 
years,  with  mutual  devastations,  till  the  Athenians 
were  overcome.    A  pestilence  now  broke  out,  which 
carried  off  Pericles  among  others ;  and,  after  ten 
years  of  constant  warfare,  the  parties  were  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  a  peace,  which,  however,  was  bnt  tem- 
porary.   By  Uie  advice  of  Alcibiades,  the  Athenians 
undertook  a  campaign  against  Syracuse,  which  was 
unsuccessful.    Alcibiades,  who  was  in  the  menn 
time  banished  from  Athena,  and  had  fled  to  Sparta, 
advised  the  Spartans  to  send  troops  to  Uie  assistance 
of  the  people  of  Syracuse,  which  gave  ri«e  to  a  re- 
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newal  of  the  war.  The  greater  part  uf  the  islands. 
Uie  cities  on  the  Hellespont  and  in  Ionia,  sided  with 
the  Spartans.  They  even  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Persians  against  Athens,  which,  however,  was 
saved  by  Aleibiades.  He  had  escaped  from  Sparta 
in  disguise,  persuaded  the  Persian  satrap  Tissapher- 
nes  to  break  his  alliance  with  that  city,  and  gained 
so  many  friends  in  Alliens,  that  he  was  recalled,  and 
appointed  general.  He  gained  some  splendid  vic- 
tories over  the  Peloponnesians,  reconquered  the  cities 
on  the  borders  of  the  Hellespont,  and  the  A  the* 
nians,  animated  by  such  success,  again  rejected  the 
proposals  of  peace.  At  length  Lysander,  one  of  the 
ablest  S|mrtan  commanders,  signally  ilefeated  the 
Athenian  fleet  at  /Egospotomos,  B.  C.  406,  and  laid 
urge  to  Alliens,  which  was  compelled  by  famine  to 
surrender.  B.  C.  404.  The  long  wnlls  and  the  forti- 
fications of  the  Piraeus  were  demolished.  The  Athe- 
nians were  compelled  to  deliver  up  nil  their  ships  but 
twelve,  to  renounce  their  former  possessions,  and  to 
submit  to  an  oligarchy,  established  by  Lysander.  In 
this  war,  many  noble  families  became  extinct,  many 
cities  and  territories  were  laid  waste,  and  the  whole 
Cirecian  nation  was  so  debilitated,  that  universal  de- 
pendence soon  ensued.  The  history  of  this  war  is 
best  related  by  Thucydides  and  Xenophon. 

PELOPS;  son  of  Tantalus,  king  of  Lydia.  A 
fable,  which  Pindar  considers  blasphemous,  relates, 
that  Tantalus  once  entertained  the  gods  in  his  capi- 
tal, Sipylus,  and,  to  prove  their  omniscience,  served 
up  to  them  the  body  of  his  son  Pelnps.  Jupiter  dis- 
covered the  trick,  ami  ordered  the  limbs  to  be  thrown 
again  into  Uie  kettle,  from  which  CJoiho  drew  out 
the  body  alive,  and  supplied,  with  ivory,  Uie  shoul- 
der, which  had  been  eaten  by  Ceres.  According  to 
Pindar,  Neptune  carried  the  beautiful  Pelops  to  the 
abode  of  Jupiter.  When  Tantalus  hod  made  himself 
unworthy  of  the  society  of  the  gods,  Pelops  was  also 
sent  back  to  the  dwellings  of  men.  He  went  from 
Lydia  to  Greece,  became  a  suitor  of  the  beautiful  II  ip- 
podamia  {q.  v.),  and  obtained  the  bride,  with  a  king- 
dom. Peloponnesus  received  its  name  from  him.  Of 
ids  sons,  Aire  us  ami  Thyesies  are  most  celebrated. 
After  deatli  Pelops  received  divine  honours,  and  a 
temple  was  built  to  him  in  the  grove  at  Olympia. 

PELVIS;  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  ab- 
domen in  men  and  animals.  In  the  infant  it  consists 
of  many  pieces,  but,  in  the  adult,  it  is  composed  of 
four  bones,  so  united  as  not  to  admit  of  motion  on 
each  other,  and  is  open  above  and  below,  wide  nt  its 
tipper  part  and  contracted  at  its  inferior  aperture. 
The  outside  is  roundish,  the  upper  part  broader,  the 
lower  narrower.  The  whole  pelvis  is  movable 
upon  the  thighs  ;  the  hip  bone  is  therefore  raised, 
in  walking,  on  that  side  which  is  supported  by  the 
thigh:  on  the  contrary,  it  sinks  immediately  with 
the  trunk  on  that  side  on  which  the  foot  is  raised 
and  advanced.  The  walls  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis 
ore  even,  smooth,  and  covered  with  flesh.  A  line 
drawn  through  the  middle  of  the  pelvis,  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  one  of  which  is  called  the  upper  or 
larger,  the  other  the  lower  or  smaller  one.  In  well- 
formed  persons  of  a  middle  size,  the  din  meter  of  the 
gTeat  pelvis,  or  the  distance  from  one  hip  bone  to 
the  other,  is,  in  the  male  sex,  about  nine,  in  the 
female  about  eleven  incites.  The  superior  site  of 
ti.e  female  pelvis  is  intended  to  assist  gestation  and 
parturition.  It  is  evident,  that  the  pelvis  of  men 
roust  have,  on  account  of  their  erect  figure,  a  differ- 
ent direction  from  that  of  animals.  The  pelvis  com 
tains  a  part  of  the  small  intestines,  the  rectum,  the 
bladder,  the  internal  organs  of  generation,  the  large 
nerves  and  blood-vessels  of  the  lower  limbs,  and 
many  absorbent  vessels,  with  their  glands.  Its  office 
is  to  give  steadiness  to  Uie  trunk,  to  connect  it  with 


the  lower  extremities  by  a  safe  and  firm  junction,  to 
form  Uie  centre  of  all  the  great  motions  of  Uie  body, 
and  to  give  supjjort  to  the  gravid  uterus. 

PEN  ;  a  Celtic  won!  signifying  head,  tummit ; 
hence  Pennine  Alpt,  Apennines,  Ike. 

PEN,  WRITING-PENS.  It  is  well  known  that 
the  ancients  employed  a  certain  reed,  the  nature  of 
which  is  not  precisely  ascertained,  for  writing.  The 
reeds  were  split,  and  shaped  to  a  point  like  our 
quills.  When  goose-quills  first  came  into  use,  or 
who  first  borrowed  from  Uie  emblem  of  folly  the 
instruments  of  wisdom,  is  not  known.  It  has  been 
asserted,  that  quills  were  used  for  writing  as  early 
as  Uie  fifth  century,  according  to  the  history  of  Con. 
stantias.  The  oldest  certain  account  is  a  passage  of 
Isidore,  who  died  G3C  A.  1).,  and  who,  among  the 
instruments  employed  for  writing,  mentions  reeds 
and  feaUiers.  't  here  exists,  also,  a  poem  on  a  pen, 
written  in  Uie  same  century,  and  to  be  found  in  the 
works  of  Adhelm,  the  first  Saxon  who  wrote  in  Latin. 
Alcuin,  the  friend  and  teacher  of  Charlemagne, 
mentions  writing-pens  in  the  eighth  century.  After 
that  time,  proofs  exist  which  put  the  question  of  their 
use  beyond  dispute.  Mabillon  saw  a  manuscript 
gospel  of  Uie  ninth  century,  in  which  Uie  evangel- 
ists were  represented  with  pens  in  Uielr  hands. 
Calami  properly  signify  the  reed*  which  the  ancients 
used  in  writing.  Modern  authors  often  use  the  word 
as  a  Latin  terra  for  pens,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
same  was  employed  to  signify  quills  before  the  time 
of  Isidore.  Reeds  were  used  for  a  considerable  time 
after  the  introduction  of  writing-pens.  In  convents 
they  were  retained  a  long  time  for  Uie  initials  only. 
By  some  letters  of  Erasmus  to  Reuchlin,  it  appears 
that  the  former  received  three  reeds  from  the  latter, 
and  expressed  a  wish  Uiat  Reuchlin,  when  he  pro- 
cured more,  would  send  some  of  them  to  a  certain 
learned  man  in  England.  Quills,  for  some  reason, 
were,  about  the  year  1433,  extremely  rare  in  Venice. 
We  learn  from  Uie  familiar  letters  of  learned  men  of 
that  time,  that  they  were  equally  troubled  by  Uie 
rarity  of  quills  and  by  the  difficulty  of  making  good 
ink.  Of  late,  steel  pens  have  been  much  used  and 
improved,  ami  for  certain  purposes,  as  for  signing 
bank  notes,  to  make  the  signatures  uniform,  they 
appear  well  adapted ;  as  also  for  people  who  cannot 
make  pens  ;  but.  on  the  whole,  the  quill  affords  a 
much  easier  and  handsomer  chirneraphy. 

PENAL  LAW.    See  Criminal  Lute. 

PENANCE;  every  penalty  liorne  for  the  expia- 
tion of  an  offence,  in  the  early  Christian  church, 
this  ancient  judicial  principle  was  transferred  to 
religious  penance,  that  is,  to  Uie  atonement  which 
the  sinner  has  to  make,  for  his  trespasses,  to  God 
and  Uie  church.  According  to  Uie  doctrine  of  the 
Protestants,  it  is  not  among  Uie  sacraments.  This 
doctrine  considers  compunction  and  faith  as  the  only 
elements  of  repentance  and  reformation.  Penance 
is  considered  by  the  Catholic  church  a  sacramental 
institution.  The  conditions  for  Uie  necessary  transi- 
tion from  bod  to  good,  are  a  humble  consciousness 
of  guilt.  The  conversion  itself  is  a  change  in  the 
soul  of  man,  effected  by  Uie  power  of  God,  but 
necessarily  connected  with  an  exterior  alteration. 
The  power  of  forgiving  sins,  in  Uie  literal  sense  of 
the  word,  say  Uie  CaUiolics,  has  been  transferred  by 
Christ  to  the  apostles,  and  to  Uie  church  ;  but  Uie 
latter  can  forgive  the  sins  only  of  the  truly 
repentant  and  converted  sinner.  To  bring  him 
to  the  knowledge  of  himself,  Uie  church  has 
established  confession  ;  to  calm  his  conscience,  ab- 
solution ;  for  Uie  instruction  and  discipline  of  the 
converted,  she  inflicts  penance,  as  a  satisfaction  to 
his  own  conscience  and  to  God.  Confession  was  not 
invented  by  Innocent  III.,  but  only  enjoined  by  him 
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nt  least  one©  a  year.  It  is  followed  by  absolution,  I 
according  to  the  authority  transmitted  to  the  church, 
anil  by  the  imposition  of  such  penances  as  are  neces- 
sary to  free  from  the  consequences  of  sin.  The 
council  of  Trent  declares,  in  sess.  xiv.  c.  8,  that 
satisfaction  for  sin  is  effected  only  by  Christ,  and  it 
is  left  fur  the  individual  to  bring  forth  fruits  worthy 
of  repentance.  Days  of  penance  and  fasting  are 
holy  days,  which,  in  certain  countries,  are  fixed 
annually. or  after  general  calamities,  for  the  purpose 
of  a  general  expression  of  penitence,  or  with  the 
view  of  appeasing  the  anger  of  the  Deity.  The 
great  day  of  lasting  among  the  Jews  is  the  Long 
Night.    The  Christians  imitated  these  fast-days. 

PENATES  ;  the  private  or  public  gods  of  the 
Romans ;  in  the  former  sense,  they  resembled  the 
Lares,  with  whom  they  are  often  confounded.  Not 
only  every  house,  but  every  city,  had  its  Penates, 
and  the  latter  were  the  public  ginls.  The  most 
celebrated  at  Rome  were  those  that  protected  the 
empire.  These  were  brought  into  Italy  by  /Eneas, 
together  with  Vesta  and  her  eternal  fire.  According 
to  Varro  and  Mncrobius,  the  Penates  were  rude 
images  of  wood  or  stone,  furnished  with  a  spear ; 
and  generals,  on  their  departure,  and  consuls,  pretors, 
and  dictators,  when  they  retired  from  office,  sacri- 
ficed victims  before  them. 

PENCIL;  an  instrument  used  by  painters  for 
laying  on  their  colours.  Pencils  are  of  various 
kinds,  and  made  of  various  materials  ;  the  larger 
sorts  are  made  of  boar's  bristles,  the  thick  ends  of 
which  pre  bound  to  a  stick,  large  or  small,  accord- 
ing to  the  uses  they  are  designed  for  ;  these,  when 
large,  are  called  brvsl.es.  The.  finer  sorts  of  pencils 
arc  made  of  camels',  badgers',  and  squirrels'  hair, 
and  of  the  down  of  swans;  these  are  tied  at  the 
upper  end  with  a  piece  of  strong  thread,  and  enclosed 
in  the  barrel  of  a  quill.  Good  pencils,  when  drawn 
between  the  lips,  come  to  a  fine  point. 

Lead  Pencil t.    See  Plumbago. 

Pencil  of  Hays ;  a  numl>er  of  rays  diverging  from 
some  luminous  point,  which,  after  passing  through 
u  lens,  converge  again  to  a  point. 

PENDANT.  Two  paintings  or  prints  of  equal 
dimensions,  which  arc  attached  in  corresponding 
]H>sitions  to  the  same  wall,  are  called  pendants  to 
each  other. 

PENDANT,  or  PENNANT;  a  sort  of  long 
narrow  banner  displayed  from  the  mast-head  of  a 
ship-of-war,  ami  usually  terminating  in  two  ends  or 
points,  called  the  swnllote'stail.  It  denotes  that  a 
vessel  is  in  actual  service. 

Druttd  pendant  isa  kind  of  flag  terminating  in  one  or 
two  points,  used  to  distinguish  the  chief  of  a  squadron. 

Pendant  is  also  a  short  piece  of  rope,  fixed  on 
each  side,  under  the  shrouds,  upon  the  heads  of  Uie 
main  and  fore  masts. 

PENDULUM,  in  dynamics,  is  a  simple  ponderous 
body,  so  suspended  by  a  flexible  cord  from  an  axis 
of  suspension,  that  it  is  at  liberty  to  vibrate  by  the 
action  of  its  own  gravity  alone,  when  it  is  once  raised, 
by  any  external  force,  to  the  right  or  left  of  its  quies- 
cent position  ;  and,  in  demonstrating  the  theory  of 
its  motion,  mathematicians  arc  obliged  to  assume, 
that  there  is  no  rigidity  in  the  cord,  no  friction  at  the 
axis  of  suspension,  no  resistance  to  motion  made  by 
the  air.  and  no  variation  in  the  total  length  of  the 
cord,  arising  from  the  variable  temperature  or  mois- 
ture of  the  atmosphere ;  and  if  these  assumptions 
were  strictly  correct,  a  pendulum,  once  put  in  mo- 
tion, would  continue  to  move,  ad  infinitum,  without 
a  further  accession  of  any  external  force  ;  hut,  when 
the  pendulum  is  applied  as  the  regulator  of  a  clock, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  admirably  ndnpted,  the  as- 
sumptions which  we  have  stated,  retire  an  equal 


number  of  mechanical  corrections,  of  which  the 
theory,  simply  considered,  takes  no  notice.  I  n  horo- 
logy, therefore,  the  pendulum  must  be  considered  not 
simply  as  a  self-moving  pendulous  body,  without  any 
tendency  to  come  to  a  state  of  rest,  but  as  a  body 
whose  motion  is  perpetuated  by  repealed  accessMins 
of  force  in  aid  of  its  own  gravity,  and  whose  vibra- 
tions are  rendered  isochronal  by  a  nice  adaptation  of 
mechanical  contrivances,  that  prevent  or  remedy  th*» 
influence  of  all  natural  impediments  to  uniform  ai»d 
uninterrupted  motion.  The  first  kind  of  pendulum 
(the  theoretical)  is  called  a  mathematical  or  simple 
pendulum,  the  other  the  physical  or  compovnd  pen- 
dulum. In  the  mathematical  pendulum,  the  matter 
of  the  pendulous  ball  or  bob  is  supposed  to  be  col- 
lected into  one  point,  so  that  the  centres  of  gravity 
and  of  oscillation  coincide. 

The  doctrine  of  the  pendulum  is  of  the  highest 
importance,  but,  as  it  cannot  be  fully  devt  'toped 
without  the  nid  of  mathematics,  nor  rendered  clear 
without  diagrams,  we  can  stale  only  some  of  the  amt 
obvious  properties  and  circumstances  connected  with 
it.  A  pendulum,  once  put  in  motion,  would  never 
cease  to  oscillate  in  arcs,  were  it  not  for  the  friction 
at  the  point  of  suspension,  and  the  resistance  of  the 
air.  Neither  of  these  circumstances  can  *vrr  l^e 
avoided  entirely,  but  their  erlect  may  be  render™! 
comparatively  slight  by  giving  to  the  weight  a  lenti- 
cular shape,  and  suspending  the  rod  on  a  sharp  ed^e, 
on  which  it  plays  with  very  little  friction.  The  Hn.rs 
of  the  vibrations  of  a  pendulum  depend,  1.  on  the 
magnitude  of  the  angle  of  elongation,  viz.  that  angle 
by  which  the  heavy  body  of  the  pendulum  is  rem*'1  ed 
from  the  vertical  line;  U.  upon  the  length  of  ti.e 
pendulum ;  and  3.  upon  the  accelerating  power  of 
gravity.  If  all  these  circumstances  are  perfectly 
equal  in  the  case  of  two  pendulums,  they  will  jkt- 
form  an  equal  number  of  oscillations  in  the  same 
time;  but  if  there  is  a  difference  in  either  of  the 
circumstances,  the  oscillations  will  differ  immediately. 
Thus,  if  one  pendulum  is  shorter  than  the  other,  and 
all  the  other  circumstances  equal,  the  shorter  pendu- 
lum will  move  quicker  than  the  longer.  'I  he  law 
which  has  been  found  to  exist  is,  that  the  lengths  of 
the  pendulums  are  in  8n  inverse  proportion  to  the 
squares  of  their  oscillations  ;  hence  the  times  of  the 
oscillations  are  inversely  as  the  square  roots  of  Ute 
lengths  of  the  pendulums.  Hence  a  pendulum 
which  is  four  times  as  long  as  another,  will  vihrate 
with  but  half  the  rapidity,  or  the  shorter  pendulum 
will  perform  two  oscillations  whilst  the  larger  per- 
forms but  one. 

The  pendulum  does  not  perform  its  oscillations  in 
equal  times  in  all  parts  of  the  earth.  This  is  owing 
to  the  third  of  the  circumstances  enumenitcd  alxi\  r, 
upon  which  the  oscillations  depend.  The  gravity, 
or,  what  is  Uie  same  thing,  the  power  of  attraction 
in  the  earth,  docs  not  operate  every  where  with 
equal  force  on  the  pendulum,  which,  therefore,  iu 
some  parts  of  the  earth,  oscillates  more  slowly  than 
in  others.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  centnfucal 
force,  or  in  the  diminution  of  the  power  of  truvity 
caused  by  it.  This  becomes  more  perceptible  the 
nearer  the  place  where  the  pendulum  is  observed  is 
to  the  equator.  (See  Earth  )  At  the  cqnrtor, 
therefore,  a  pendulum  vibrating  seconds  mu>t  be 
somewhat  shorter  than  at  a  distance  fron  it.  The 
length  of  a  seconds  pendulum  at  the  equator 
is,  according  to  Biot,  "Q.OI1M34  inches  ;  in  hutmle 
4">°,        16820,  in  90°.  l<i.r>o\    If  the  glol-e 

were  a  perfect  spheroid,  the  meridians  would  Im- 
perfect ellipses,  and  in  such  case  the  length  of 
seconds  pendulums  would  immediately  afford  n  Itssi* 
for  a  calculation  of  the  length  of  the  degrees  in  the 
various  latitudes;  but  actual  measurements  have 
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shown  that  the  meridians  contain  some  irregularities, 
from  which  it  has  been  justly  concluded,  that  the 
earth  has  not  a  perfectly  regular  furm,  but  deviates 
more  or  less  from  the  shape  of  a  sphere.  We  can, 
therefore,  properly  draw  conclusions  from  the  oscil- 
lations of  the  pendulum  respecting  the  power  of 
gravity  only,  and  not  respecting  the  form  of  the  earth. 
Besides  the  friction  of  the  rod,  &c,  and  the  resist- 
ance of  the  air,  there  are  also  other  circumstances 
which  influence  the  oscillations  of  the  pendulum. 
These  are  the  changes  of  heat  and  cold.  Heal 
lengthens  the  rod  of  the  pendulum,  cold  contracts  it ; 
hence  common  pendulum  clocks  go  much  quicker  in 
winter ;  and  the  change  of  temperature  in  rooms 
Which  are  heated  during  the  day  influences  them 
considerably.  Many  contrivances  have  been  de- 
vised for  overcoming  this  inconvenience.  One  is, 
by  making  pendulums  of  the  form  of  a  gridiron, 
consisting  of  several  parallel  bars  of  different  metals, 
so  connected  that  the  effect  of  one  set  of  them  coun- 
teracts that  of  the  others.  These  have  been  very 
successful.  Rods  are  sometimes  made  of  certain 
kinds  of  wood,  well  seasoned,  which  are  little  in- 
fluenced by  the  weather.  Astronomical  ch»cks  of 
the  present  day  do  not  err  to  the  amount  of  one  beat 
or  oscillation  of  tiie  pendulum  in  a  year.  A  common 
clock  is  merely  a  pendulum  with  wheel-work  at- 
tached to  it,  to  record  the  numl>er  of  vibrations,  and 
with  a  weight  or  spring  to  counteract  the  retarding 
effects  of  friction  and  the  resistance  of  the  air.  Huy- 
gens,  who  developed  the  doctrine  of  the  pendulum, 
which  had  been  treated  already  by  Galileo,  first  ap- 
plied it  to  clocks,  and  thus  became  the  inventor  of 
the  pendulum  clock  (in  165G).  (See  Clock.)  For 
the  application  of  pendulums  to  Horology,  set*  Ber- 
Ihoud's  Kssai  sur  V  Horlogerie  (Paris,  17<>3,  2  vols., 
4to).— See,  also,  Biot's  treatise  Sur  h  Longueur  dn 
Pendule  A  Second**,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Trait i 
d*  Astronomic  Physique  (second  edition, Paris,  ]810). 
—See,  al«o,  Mode's  Anleitung  zur  Kenntniss  der 
Erdkugel  (second  edition,  Berlin,  1803). 

PENELOPE.   See  Vtusses. 

PENGUIN.    See  Pinguin. 

PENITENTIARIES.    See  Prisons. 

PKNN,  Willi  am,  was  bom  in  London,  in  1644. 
He  was  the  only  son  of  William  Penn,  of  the  county 
of  Wilts,  vice-admiral  of  England  in  the  time  of 
Cromwell,  and  afterwards  knighted  by  king  ChHrlcs 
II.,  for  his  successful  services  against  the  Dutch. 
He  appears  to  have  been  seriously  inclined  from  his 
youth,  having  imbibed  religious  impressions  as  early 
as  his  twelfth  year,  which  were  soon  afterwards  con- 
firmed by  the  ministry  of  Thomas  Loe,  an  eminent 
preacher  among  the  people  called  Quakers,  then 
ne«ly  associated  in  religious  fellowship.  In  his 
fifteenth  year,  he  was,  notwithstanding,  entered  as 
a  gpntleman  commoner  of  Christ-church,  Oxford, 
where,  meeting  with  some  other  students  who  were 
devoutly  inclined,  they  ventured  to  hold  private 
meetings  among  themselves,  wherein  they  both 
preached  and  prayed.  This  gave  great  offence  to 
the  heads  of  the  college,  by  whom  these  zealous  tyros 
were  at  first  only  confined  for  non-conformity  ;  but 
persisting  in  their  religious  exercises,  they  were 
Anally  expelled  the  university.  On  his  return  home, 
his  father  endeavoured  in  vain  to  divert  him  from  his 
religions  pursuits,  as  being  likely  to  stand  in  the 
wny  of  his  promotion  in  the  world  ;  and  at  length, 
finding  him  inflexible  in  what  he  now  conceived  to 
be  his  religious  duty,  beat  him  severely,  and  turned 
him  out  of  doors.  Relenting,  however,  at  the  inter- 
cession of  his  mother,  and  hoping  to  gain  his  point 
by  other  means,  he  sent  his  son  to  Paris,  in  company 
with  some  persons  of  quality  ;  whence  he  returned 
so  well  skilled  in  the  French  language,  and  other 


polite  accomplishments,  that  he  was  again  joyfully 
received  at  home.  After  his  retnrn  from  France,  he 
was  admitted  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  with  a  view  of  study- 
ing the  Inw,  and  continued  there  till  his  twenty, 
second  year,  when  his  father  committed  to  him  the 

management  of  a  considerable  estate  in  Ireland  a 

circumstance  which  unexpectedly  proved  the  occa- 
sion of  his  finally  adhering  to  the  despised  cause  of 
the  Quakers,  and  devoting  himself  to  a  religious  life. 
At  Cork,  he  met  again  with  Thomas  Loe,  the  per- 
son whose  preaching  had  affected  him  so  early  in 
life.  At  a  meeting  in  that  city,  Loe  began  his  de- 
claration with  these  penetrating  words,  ••  Then'  is  a 
faith  that  overcomes  the  work!,  and  there  is  a  f.iith 
that  is  overcome  by  the  world  ;"  which  so  affected 
Penn,  that  from  that  time  he  constantly  attended  the 
meetings  of  the  Quakers,  though  in  a  time  of  hot 
persecution.  He  was  soon  afterwards,  with  many 
others,  taken  at  a  meeting  in  Cork,  and  carried  be- 
fore the  mayor,  by  whom  they  were  committed  to 
prison;  but  young  Penn  was  soon  released,  on  appli- 
cation to  the  earl  of  Orrery,  then  lord-president  of 
Munster.  His  father,  being  informed  of  his  conduct, 
remanded  him  home ;  and.  finding  him  unalterably 
determined  to  abide  by  his  own  convictions  of  duty, 
in  respect  to  plainness  of  speech  and  deportment,  he 
would  have  compounded  with  him.  if  he  would  only 
have  consented  to  remain  uncovered  before  the  kin?, 
the  duke  (afterwards  James  II.),  and  himself.  Be- 
ing disappointed  in  this,  he  could  no  longer  endure 
the  sight  of  his  son,  and  a  second  time  drove  hiiu 
from  his  family.  Yet  after  a  while,  becoming  con- 
vinced of  his  integrity,  he  permitted  him  to  return; 
and  though  he  never  openly  countenanced  him,  lie 
would  use  his  interest  to  get  him  released,  when 
imprisoned  for  his  attendance  at  religious  meetings. 
In  the  year  166S,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his 
Bge,  Penn  first  appeared  as  a  minister  and  an  author; 
and  it  was  on  account  of  his  second  essay,  entitled 
The  Sandy  Foundation  Shaken,  that  he  was  impri- 
soned in  the  Tower,  where  lie  remained  seven  months, 
during  which  time  he  wrote  his  most  celebrated  work, 
No  Cross,  no  Crown,  and  finally  obtained  his  release 
from  confinement  by  an  exculpatory  vindication,  un- 
der the  title  of  Innocency  with  her  open  Face.  In 
1670,  the  meetings  of  dissenters  were  forbidden, 
under  severe  penalties.  The  Quakers,  however, 
believing  it  their  religious  duty,  continued  to  meet 
as  usual;  and  when  forcibly  kept  out  of  their  meet- 
ing-houses, they  assembled  as  near  to  them  as  they 
could  in  the  street.  At  one  of  these  meetings, 
William  Penn  preached  to  the  people  thus  assembled 
for  divine  worship  ;  for  which  pious  action  he  was 
committed  to  Newgate,  ami,  at  the  next  session  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  was  indicted  for  '*  being  present  at, 
and  prenching  to,  an  unlawful,  seditious,  and  riotous 
assembly."  He  pleaded  his  own  cause,  though  me- 
naced by  the  recorder,  and  was  finally  acquitted  by 
the  jury;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  detained  in  New- 
gate, and  the  jury  fined.  Sir  William  died  this  year, 
fully  reconciled  to  his  son,  to  whom  he  left  a  plenti- 
ful estate,  taking  leave  of  him  in  these  memorable 
words:  "Son  William,  let  nothing  in  this  world 
tempt  you  to  wrong  your  conscience.  So  will  yon 
keep  peace  at  home,  which  will  be  a  feast  to  you  in 
a  day  of  trouble."  Shortly  after  this  event,  Penn 
travelled,  in  the  exercise  of  his  ministry,  into  Hol- 
land and  Germany.  In  the  year  l(>7'i,  he  married 
Guliehm  Maria  Springett,  whose  father  (Sir  William) 
having  been  killed  at  the  siege  of  Bamber,  in  the 
civil  wars,  her  mother  had  married  Isaac  Pening- 
ton  of  Chalfont,  in  Bucks,  an  eminent  minister  and 
writer  among  the  Quakers.  In  1077,  in  company 
with  George  Fox  and  Robert  Barclay,  the  celebrated 
apologist,  he  again  set  sail  on  a  religious  visit  to 
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Holland  and  Germany,  where  he  and  Ma  friends  were 
received  by  many  pious  persons  as  the  ministers  of 
Christ,  particularly  at  Herwerden.  hy  the  princess 
Elisabeth  of  the  Rhine,  daughter  of  the  king  of  Ho- 
hernia,  and  grand-daughter  of  James  I.  of  England. 

The  persecutions  of  dissenters  continuing  to  rage, 
notwithstanding  their  repeated  applications  to  par- 
liament for  sufferance  and  protection,  William  Fenn 
now  turned  his  thoughts  t<rwards  a  settlement  in  the 
new  world,  as  a  place  where  himself  and  his  friends 
might  enjoy  their  religious  opinions  without  molesta- 
tion, and  where  an  example  might  be  set  to  the  na- 
tions of  a  just  and  righteous  government.  **  There 
may  be  room  there,"  said  he,  "  though  not  here,  for 
such  a  holy  experiment."  He,  therefore,  in  1(381, 
solicited  a  patent  from  Charles  II.,  for  a  province  in 
North  America,  which  the  king  readily  granted,  in 
consideration  of  his  father's  services,  and  of  a  debt 
still  due  to  him  from  the  crown.  Peun  soon  after 
published  a  description  of  the  province,  proposing 
easy  terms  of  settlement  to  such  as  might  be  dis- 
posed to  go  thither.  He  also  wro(e  to  tlw»  Indian 
natives,  informing  them  of  his  desire  to  hold  his  pos- 
session with  their  consent  and  good-will.  He  t)»en 
drew  up  the  Fundamental  Constitution  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  the  following  year  he  published  the  Frame 
of  Government,  a  law  of  which  code  held  out  a 
greater  degree  of  religious  liberty  than  had  at  that 
nine  been  allowed  in  the  world.  "  All  persons  liv- 
ing in  this  province,  who  confess  and  acknowledge 
the  One  Almighty  and  Eternal  (iod  to  be  the  Crea- 
tor, Upholder,  and  Huler  of  the  world,  and  that  hold 
themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to  live  peaceably 
and  justly  in  civil  society,  shall  in  no  wise  be  mo- 
lested or  prejudiced  for  their  religious  persuasion  or 
practice,  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship ;  nor  shall 
they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  frequent  or  main- 
tain any  religious  worship,  place,  or  ministry,  what- 
soever." Upon  the  publication  of  these  proposals, 
many  respectable  families  removed  to  the  new  pro- 
vince; the  city  of  Philadelphia  was  laid  nut  upon  the 
banks  of  the  Delaware;  and,  in  1682,  the  proprietor 
visited  his  newly-acquired  territory,  where  he  re- 
mained about  two  years,  adjusting  its  concerns,  and 
establishing  a  friendly  intercourse  with  his  colonial 
neighbours;  during  which  period  no  less  titan  fifty 
sail  arrived  with  settler*  from  England,  Ireland, 
Wales,  Holland,  and  Germany. 

Soon  after  Penn  returned  to  England,  king  Charles 
died;  and  the  respect  which  James  II.  bore  to  the 
late  admiral,  who  had  recommended  his  son  to  his 
favour,  procured  to  him  free  access  at  court.  He 
made  use  of  this  advantage  to  solicit  the  discharge 
of  his  persecuted  brethren,  1500  of  wltom  remained 
in  prison  at  the  decease  of  the  late  king.  In  10N6, 
having  taken  lodgings  at  Kensington,  to  be  near 
the  court,  he  published  a  Persuasive  to  Moderation 
towards  Dissenting  Christians,  Ac,  humbly  submit- 
ted to  the  king  and  his  great  council,  which  is 
thought  to  have  hastened,  if  it  did  not  occasion,  the 
king's  proclamation  for  a  general  pardon,  which  was 
followed  the  next  year  by  his  suspension  of  the  penal 
laws.  At  the  revolution  in  KWS,  Penn's  intimacy 
with  the  nlHlicated  monarch  created  suspicious,  of 
which  be  repeatedly  cleared  himself  before  author- 
ity, until  he  was  accused  by  a  profligate  wretch, 
whom  the  parliament  afterwards  declared  to  be  a 
cheat  and  an  impostor.  Not  caring  to  expose  him- 
self to  the  oaths  of  such  a  man,  he  withdrew  from 
public  notice  till  16->3.  In  that  year,  through  the 
mediation  of  his  friends  at  court,  he  was  once  m«ire 
admitted  to  plead  his  own  cause  before  the  king  and 
council,  and  was  again  acquitted  of  all  suspicion  of 
guilt.  The  most  generally  known  production  of  his 
temporary  seclusion  bears  the  title  of  Fruiu  of  Soli- 


tude, in  Reflections  and  Maxims  relating  to  the  Coo- 
duct  of  H  uman  Life.  Not  long  after  his  restoration 
to  society,  he  lost  Ida  wife,  Gulielma,  to  which  lie 
said  all  his  other  troubles  were  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison. He  travelled,  however,  the  same  year,  in 
the  west  of  England,  and  in  the  next  prosecuted  an 
application  to  parliament  for  the  relief  of  bis  friends, 
the  Quakers,  in  the  case  of  oaths.  In  the  year  1696, 
he  married  a  second  wife,  Hannah,  the  daughter  of 
Thomas  Callowhlll,  an  eminent  merchant  of  Hristol, 
and  soon  after  buried  bis  eldest  son,  Springelt.  a 
remarkably  pious  and  promising  youth.  In  1608, 
he  travelled  in  Ireland,  and  resided  the  following 
year  at  Bristol.  In  1699,  he  again  sailed  for  Penn- 
sylvania, with  his  second  wife  and  family,  intending 
to  make  his  province  the  place  of  their  future  resi- 
dence; but  advantage  was  taken  of  his  absence  to 
undermine  proprietary  governments,  under  colour  of 
the  king's  prerogative,  and  he  thought  it  necessary 
to  return  to  England  again  In  1701.  After  his  ar- 
rival, the  measure  was  laid  aside,  and  Penu  became 
once  more  welcome  at  court,  on  the  accession  of 
queen  Anne.  In  1710,  finding  the  air  near  the  city 
to  disagree  with  his  declining  health,  he  took  a 
handsome  seat  in  Buckinghamshire,  at  which  lie 
continued  to  reside  during  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
In  the  year  171*,  he  had  three  distinct  fits  of  the 
apoplectic  kind.  The  last  of  these  so  impaired  ha 
memory  and  understanding  as  to  render  him  ever 
after  unlit  for  public  action ;  but  he  continued  trt 
deliver,  in  the  meeting  at  Reading,  short,  but  sound 
and  sensible  expressions.  In  1717,  he  scarcely  knew 
his  old  acquaintance,  or  could  walk  without  leading. 
He  died  in  1718.  The  writings  of  Penn  (first  pub- 
lished in  two  volumes  folio)  bespeak  his  ciiaracter  as 
a  Christian  and  a  philanthropist.  Of  his  ability  as  a 
politician  and  legislator,  the  prosperity  of  Pennsyl- 
vania is  a  lasting  monument. 

PENNAL1SM  is  the  name  fur  the  torments  and 
impositions  lo  which  the  elder  students  in  German 
universities  used  to  subject  the  younger  ones,  called 
J'ennnle  (pen-cases),  Afterwards  fwcet.  This  abuse 
was  carried  to  a  great  extent;  and  books  written 
200  years  ago  exhibit  a  real  barbarity  of  manners  in 
this  respect.  In  1601  and  I6<«,  Uve  German  em- 
pire thought  it  necessary  to  enact  laws  agaiust  pen- 
natum.  It  corresponds  to  the  English  fagging;  and, 
though  few  traces  of  it  exist  at  present  iu  Germany, 
it  is  still  customary,  in  must  schools,  to  greet  the 
'*  foxes"  (scholars  who  ascend  from  a  lower  class  into 
a  higher)  with  a  sound  beating;  and  we  find  in 
Hymn's  Life,  by  Moore,  to  what  an  extent  fagging 
luis  been  carried  in  England.  It  is  said  that  pennai- 
itm  originated  in  the  Italian  universities  (Bologna, 
&c),  which  is  very  probable,  as  the  students  at  these 
universities  kept  together  in  "  nations,"  in  order  to 
protect  each  other,  and  young  students  went  with 
recommendations  to  the  senior  of  tliose  nations.  But 
in  those  rude  times,  the  weak,  who  wanted  protec- 
tion, were  every  where  exposed  to  the  brutal  abuse 
of  the  stronger.  Among  mechanics,  apprentices, 
and  young  journeymen,  were  subjected  to  similar 
discipline,— a  consequence  of  the  rnde  feudalism 
which  had  penetrated  every  part  of  society.  Others 
derive  these  practices  from  the  chapters  of  the  clergy, 
among  whom  every  new  canon  was  obliged  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  for  a  banquet  on  his  entrance  ;  and  it  is 
a  well  known  fact,  tiiat  many  of  the  customs,  songs 
(decent  and  indecent),  &tc.  at  German  students,  ori- 
ginated in  the  chapters  and  monasteries.  See  Feast 
of  Fools. 

PENNANT,  Thomas,  an  English  naturalist  and 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Downing,  in  Flintshire,  in 
1726,  and  studied  at  Oxford.  His  fin>t  jiroduction 
was  an  account  of  an  earthquake  felt  ia  Hiiitshire, 
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April  2. 1750,  which  appeared  In  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  in  1756;  and,  the  following  year,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  royal  society  of  Upsal, 
through  Uie  influence  of  Linroeus.  He  commenced, 
in  1761,  a  body  of  British  Zoology,  which  first  ap- 
peared in  four  vols,  folio,  and  was  republished  in 
quarto  and  octavo,  and  translated  into  German  by 
C.  Theoph.  Murr.  This  work  was  followed  by  his 
Indian  Zoology  (1769);  Synopsis  of  Quadrupeds 
(1771);  Genera  of  Birds  (1773);  History  of  Quadru- 
peds (1781);  Antic  Zoology  (1786);  and  Index  to 
BufTon's  Natural  History  of  Birds  (1787).  In  1765, 
Mr  Pennant  took  a  journey  to  the  continent,  when 
he  visited  Button,  llaller,  Pallas,  and  other  eminent 
foreigners.  He  was  admitted  into  the  royal  society 
in  1767;  and,  in  17(59,  he  undertook  a  tour  into 
Scotland,  of  which  he  published  an  account  in  1771, 
and  a  second  volume  appeared  In  1776,  relating  to  a 
second  tour  in  the  same  country,  and  a  voyage  to  the 
Hebrides.  In  1778,  he  published  a  tour  in  Wales; 
to  which  was  afterwards  added,  in  another  volume, 
a  Journey  to  Sriowdon.  He  produced,  in  1782,  a 
narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Chester  to  London ;  and 
in  1791  appeared  his  amusing  work,  An  Account  of 
London  (Uo).  In  1793,  he  professedly  took  leave  of 
Uip  public  in  a  piece  of  autobiography, — the  Literary 
Life  of  the  late  Thomas  Pennant;  but  he  subse- 
quently committed  to  the  press  a  History  of  White- 
ford  and  Holywell,  in  his  native  county.  He  died 
in  1798.  After  his  death  appeared  Outlines  of  the 
Globe  (4  vols.,  4to),  forming  a  portion  of  a  very  ex- 
tensive undertaking,  which  was  never  completed, 
and  some  other  posthumous  publications.  His  skill 
in  the  selection  of  interesting  subjects  for  discussion, 
and  his  felicity  of  illustration,  attracted  admirers, 
rather  than  the  extent  of  his  researches,  or  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  observations. 

PENNSYLVANIA,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  extends,  as  now  limited,  from  N.  lat.  39° 
43',  to  N.  lat.  42°  16',  and  from  74°  35'.  to  80°  31' 
W.  Ion.  from  Greenwich.  It  is  bounded  north  by 
New  York ;  east  by  the  river  Delaware,  which  sepa- 
rates it  from  New  Jersey;  south-east  by  the  state  of 
Delaware;  south  by  Maryland  and  part  of  Virginia, 
and  west  by  the  latter  ami  the  state  of  Ohio.  It  lies 
nearly  in  the  form  of  a  parallelogram.  Darby,  in 
his  Geographical  View,  states  that  its  crreatest  length 
is  due  west  from  Bristol,  on  the  Delaware  river,  to 
Uie  eastern  bonier  of  Ohio  county,  in  Virginia, 
through  5°  50'  of  longitude,  along  N.  latitude  40» 
9'.  This  distance,  on  that  line  uf  latitude,  is  equal 
to  315  American  statute  miles.  The  greatest  breadth 
is  176  miles,  from  the  Virginia  line  to  Uie  extreme 
northern  angle,  on  lake  Erie  ;  and  the  mean  breadth, 
157.  The  same  writer  calculates  the  area  at  above 
47,000  square  miles,  and  30,CH0,000  statute  acres. 

The  original  Swedish  colony  came  over  in  1638 
under  the  government  and  protection  of  Sweden. 
The  Dutch  ami  the  Finns  had  also  settled  on  Uie 
Delaware,  before  the  British  conquest  of  the  New 
Netherlands, in  1G64.  In  1682,  William  Perm  found- 
ed a  colony,  having  previously  obtained  a  charter 
from  Charles  II.,  which  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
soil  and  government  of  the  country.  This  charter 
was  granted  in  consideration  of  an  unsettled  pecu- 
niary account  between  Uie  government  and  the  estate 
of-Penn's  father.  The  emigration  from  Wales  into 
Pennsylvania  was  as  early  as  1683.  The  emigrants 
purchased  a  large  body  of  land,  and  called  the  seve- 
ral settlements  after  favourite  places  in  Wales.  The 
Indian  right  was  respected  by  William  Penn,  and  his 
sense  of  justice  induced  him  to  make  nn  equitable 
purchase  from  the  aborigines,  notwithstanding  his 
charter ;  and  Uie  same  policy  was  pursued  by  the 

after  Uie  revolution,  as  the 


state  of  Pennsylvania  made  new  purchases  from  Uie 
native  proprietor*  at  a  fair  price,  and  in  open  treaty, 
in  1784.  Though  Uie  state  of  Pennsylvania  might 
have  consider*1 1  Uie  proprietary  claims  as  a  royalty, 
to  which  the  independent  government  could  lawfully 
succeed,  yet,  as  a  peculiar  acknowledgment  of  tho 
merits  and  claims  of  William  Penn  and  his  family, 
by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  the  so m  of  £130,1)00 
sterling,  together  with  a  confirmation  of  title  to  all 
the  manor  lands,  which  were  ten  per  cent,  on  all 
surveyed  lands  in  the  province,  was  to  be  ottered  to 
the  Penn  family,  which  offer  was  by  them  accepted. 
This  was  a  liberal  compensation  for  revolutionary 
losses,  considering  that,  in  the  year  1712,  William 
Penn  offered  to  Uie  queen  of  England  the  government 
and  soil  of  the  province  for  the  sum  of  .612,000,  pay- 
able in  four  years.  This  was  certainly  owing  to  his 
pecuniary  embarrassments  ;  and  although  he  actually 
entered  into  a  contract  for  Uiis  purpose,  yet  an  apo- 
plectic attack  rendered  him  incapable  of  perfecting 
Uie  legal  forms.  The  litigated  question  with  the 
state  of  Connecticut  touching  the  right  of  territory 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  state,  was  depending  from 
the  year  1750  until  a  few  years  since,  when  the  pub- 
lic and  private  rights  of  soil  were  settled  in  favour 
of  Pennsylvania,  undrr  conciliations  and  restrictions, 
determined  by  special  acts  of  the  Pennsylvania  legis- 
lature and  the  decisions  of  Uie  supreme  court  of  Uie 
United  Stales.  The  seat  of  Uie  state  government 
was  transferred  from  Philadelphia  to  Lancaster  in  the 
yeur  1709,  and  Uie  progress  of  improvement  and 

Gpulation  caused  it,  in  1812,  to  be  removed  to  Harris- 
rg,  where  handsome  buildings  are  erected  for  the 
accommodation  of  Uie  legislature  and  Uie  officers  of 
Uie  government. 

The  whole  state  is  divided  into  52  counties,  vis. 
Adams,  Alleghany,  Armstrong.  Beaver,  Bedford, 
Berks,  Bradford,  Bucks,  Butler,  Cambria,  Centre, 
Chester,  Clearfield,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Cumber- 
land, Dauphin,  Delaware,  Erie,  Fayette,  Franklin, 
Green,  Huntingdon,  Indiana,  Jefferson,  Juniatta, 
Lancaster,  Lebanon.  I<ehigh,  Luzerne,  Lycoming, 
M'Kean.  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Montgomery,  Northamp- 
ton, Northumberland,  Perry,  Philadelphia,  Pike, 
Potter,  Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Susquehannah,  Tioga, 
Union,  Vinango,  Warren,  Washington,  Wayne,  West- 
moreland, York.  There  are  three  incorporated 
cities  in  this  state — Philadelphia,  Pittsburg,  and  Lan- 
caster. There  are  very  few  counties  which  have  not 
a  borough  and  many  populous  towns,  the  most  con- 
siderable of  which  are  Harisburg,  Heading,  Easton, 
Carlisle,  York.  Chambersbiirg,  Brownsville,  Wash- 
ington, ftc.  By  an  estimate  of  the  population  in 
1782,  it  was  supposed  to  be  330,000.  By  Uie  census 
of  1790,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  431,373.  In  1800, 
itwas602,545.  In  1810,it was  810,091.  Inl820,it 
was  1,049,458  ;  and  in  1831,  it  was  1,347,672. 

The  government  of  Pennsylvania  consists  of  three 
branches — legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The 
legislature  consists  of  a  senate  and  a  house  of  repre- 
sentatives. By  Uie  present  constitution,  the  house 
of  representatives  cannot  exceed  100.  and  are  chosen 
annually.  The  senate,  whose  number  cannot  be 
more  than  one  third  of  Uie  lower  house,  are  chosen 
for  four  years,  one  fourth  of  their  body  annually ;  at 
Uiis  period  both  branches  are  full.  The  governor 
is  elected  for  three  years,  but  cannot  hold  the  office 
more  than  nine  years  in  twelve.  These  elections 
are  all  by  the  peoplo  and  by  ballot.  All  judicial 
officers  are  appointed  by  Uie  governor  during  good 
behaviour,  and  are  removable  by  address  of  both 
houses  or  by  impeachment. 

The  inhabitants  are  principally  descended  from 
the  English,  Welsh,  Irish,  Scotch,  and  Gen 
ml  a  few  Dutch.  The 
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is  generally  a  pure  English,  but,  In  many  counties 
the  German  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
character  of  the  Pennsylvanians  is  somewhat  diver- 
sified by  difference  of  extraction  and  various  modes 
of  education,  but  this  is  chiefly  in  minor  points.  The 
facilities  of  receiving  education  are  great.  There  is 
a  university  in  Philadelphia,  and  colleges  have  been 
established  at  Carlisle,  Canonsburg,  Washington, 
Pittsburg,  and  Meadville,  and  provision  has  been 
made  by  the  legislature  for  the  establishment  of  an 
academy  in  every  country  in  the  state.  There  are 
also  flourishing  Moravian  schools  at  Bethlehem, 
Natareth  and  Litis,  and,  by  the  will  of  the  late  Ste- 
phen Girord,  of  Philadelphia,  a  fund  of  2,000,000  dol- 
lars (to  be  augmented,  if  necessary,  by  rents  of  real 
property,  and  residuary  personal  estate)  lias  been  ap- 
propriated for  the  establishment  of  a  college  fur  the 
education  of  orphan  children.  Tbc  different  religious 
denominations  in  Pennsylvania,  are  Presbyterians, 
Methodists,  German  Calvinists,  German  Lutherans, 
Friends,  Episcopalians,  baptists,  Roman  Catholics, 
Seceders,  Covenanters,  L'niversalists,  Swetlenbor- 
gians.  Jews,  and  Unitarians. 

With  regard  to  the  face  of  the  country,  the  moun- 
tains strike  the  eye  at  the  first  glance  on  a  map,  as 
the  most  prominent  natural  features.  The  Appala- 
chian Rystem  in  the  United  States  generally  extends 
in  a  direction  deviating  not  very  essentially  from 
south-west  to  north-east,  but  in  Pennsylvania,  the 
whole  system  is  inflected  from  that  course,  and  tra- 
verses the  suite  in  a  serpentine  direction.  Towards 
the  south  boundary,  the  mountains  lie  about  north- 
north-east,  gradually  inclining  more  eastwardly  as 
they  penetrate  northward,  and  in  the  central  counties, 
many  of  the  chains  lie  nearly  east  and  west.  But,  as 
they  extend  towards  the  northern  border  of  the  state, 
they  again  gradually  incline  to  the  north-east,  and 
enter  New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  nearly  that  di- 
rection. The  principal  ridges  on  the  east  side  of 
the  Susquehannah,  are  the  Kittatinny  or  Blue  moun- 
tains, behind  which,  and  nearly  parallel  to  them,  are 
Peters,  Tiisearora,  and  Ncscopeck  mountains.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  Susquehanna  1 1  are  the  Kittatinny 
ridges,  comprising  the  North  or  Blue,  the  Horse  nnd 
the  Tuscarorn  mountains,  Sherman's  hill,  Sideling  1 
hill.  Ragged,  Great  Warrior's,  Tussey's,  and  Wills's 
mountains;  then  the  great  Alleghany  ridge,  which,  | 
being  the  largest,  gives  name  to  the  whole  ;  ami 
west  of  this  are  the  Chestnut  ridges,  including  the 
Laurel  hill.  Between  the  Juniatta  river  and  the 
west  branch  of  the  Susquehannah  are  Jack's,  Tussey's, 
Nittany,  and  Bald  Kngle  mountains.  The  mountain 
area  lias  been  estimated  at  6750  square  miles,  or 
very  nearly  one  seventh  part  of  the  superficies  of  the 
state.  Some  of  these  mountains  admit  of  cultiva- 
tion almost  to  their  summits,  and  the  valleys  between 
them  are  often  of  a  rich  black  soil,  suited  to  the 
various  kinds  of  grass  and  grain.  The  otlier  parts 
of  the  state  are  generally  level  or  agreeably  diversi- 
fied with  hills  and  vales.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Delaware,  Susquehanna h.  Schuylkill,  Lehigh, 
Alleghany,  Monon-jahela,  Ohio.  Juniatta,  Ynuhio- 
geny,  and  Clarion,  formerly  designated  as  Tuby'i 
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watered  by  numerous  large  creeks  and  rivulets,  to 
as  great  a  degree  as  the  same  extent  of  country  in 
any  part  of  the  United  States.  This  state  deserves 
credit  for  her  numerous  improvements  in  turnpike 
roads,  canals,  railroads,  and  bridges,  which  have 
been  constructed  in  a  superior  style  of  excellence 
and  durability.  The  first  turnpike  rood  in  the 
United  States  wa«  made  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  soil  of  Pennsylvania  is  much  diversified  ;  in 
some  parts  it  is  barren,  btit  a  great  proportion  of  it 
is  fertile,  and  a  considerable  part  very  excellent. 


West  of  the  mountains,  the  soil  of  the  first  quality  is 
a  deep  black  mould,  equal  in  fertility  to  any  port  of 
the  United  States.    Wheat  is  the  most  important 
article  of  produce.    Indian  corn,  rye,  buckwheat 
barley,  oats,  flax,  hemp,  beans,  peas,  and  potalucs 
are  extensively  cultivated.    Apples,  cherries,  pears, 
peaches,  and  plums  are  abundant.     The  trees 
natural  to  the  soil  are  hemlock,  pine,  hickory,  wal- 
nut, wild  cherry,  locust,  maple,  chestnut,  mulberry, 
oak,  gum,  sassafras,  elm,  and  poplar.    The  mag- 
nolia glauca  grows  in  low  grounds,  and  the  aeuiutn- 
ala  attains  to  a  great  height  among  the  western 
mountains.    Grapes  are  common,  and  some  of 
them,  mellowed  by  frost,  with  the  addition  of 
sugar,  make  a  pleasant  wine.    The  wild  plum  and 
crab  apple  grow  in  abundance.    Foreign  grapes 
have  in  some  counties  been  cultivated  to  advantage, 
and  wine  and  brandy,  of  good  quality,  have  been 
made.    This  article  of  manufacture  has  hither.o 
been  a  matter  of  experiment  only.   The  sugar- 
maple,  in  the  western  and  northern  parts  of  the 
state,  is  abundant,  and  the  inhabitants  generally 
make  therefrom  a  sufficient  quantity  of  sugar  for 
home  consumption.   Iron  ore  is  distributed,  in  large 
quantities,  in  many  parts  of  the  state,  and  the 
manufacture  of  iron  from  the  ore,  through  th« 
furnace,  the  forge,  the  foundery,  the  rolling  and 
slitting  mill,  the  nail  cutting  machine,  up  to  the 
finest  cutlery,  is  carried  on  to  a  greater  extent  than 
in  any  other  state  in  the  Union.    Copper,  lead,  and 
alum  appear  in  some  parts  of  the  slate.  Limestone 
and  marble,  of  the  finest  quality  for  the  purposes  of 
architecture  and  statuary,  abound  in  various  |  arts  of 
the  state.    In  the  middle  counties,  anthracite,  and 
in  the  western,  bituminous  coal,  is  found  in  great 
abundance. 

This  state  is  famous  for  its  breed  of  draught 
horses,  and  nature  has  abundantly  supplied  the 
forests  with  game.  Deer,  turkeys,  pheasants,  nod 
jyartridges  are  numerous.  Wild  ducks  are  found 
on  almost  every  stream.  Wild  geese,  swans,  and 
pigeons  nre  migratory,  and  frequently  found  in  large 
flocks.  Singing  birds  of  various  note*  ami  plumage 
are  common.  In  the  eastern  river-  are  found  rock- 
perch,  Irnss,  shad,  and  herring,  which  come  from  the 
sea  in  large  shoals.  In  the  western  waters  there  is 
n  species  of  catfish,  weighing  from  fifty  to  n  hundred 
pounds  ;  likewise  pike,  of  an  enormous  weight  and 
sise,  are  found.  Sturgeon  is  common  to  both  sections 
of  the  state.  In  the"  smaller  streams,  trout,  pike, 
chub,  sun-perch,  mullet,  catfish,  and  white  salmon 
are  found  in  tiieir  several  seasons.  Bears,  panther, 
wild  cats,  faxes,  wolves,  heavers,  otters,  and  raccoon* 
are  more  or  less  common,  in  proportion  to  the  pro- 
gress of  settlement  and  cultivation.  Babbits  and 
squirrels  are  still  abundant.  In  the  low  grounds  are 
found  minks,  muskrats,  and  opossums.  Of  the 
numerous  tribe  of  snakes,  the  bite  of  the  rattlesnake 
and  copperhead  alone  is  deadly. 

The  Pennsylvania  farmer  lives  as  comfortably  as 
any  one  of  his  station  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Commodious  farm  houses  of  stone  or  brick,  exten- 
sive barns  and  farm  buildings,  show  the  agricultural 
prosperity  of  the  state.  Log  and  frame  houses  are 
common  in  the  new  settled  country.  In  the  towns 
and  villages  is  a  considerable  proportion  of  brick 
and  stone  houses. 

Pennsylvania  exceeds  all  the  other  states  in  the 
variety  and  extent  of  her  manufactures,  some  of 
which  are  of  sti|>erior  excellence.  Those  of  iron 
liave  bren  mentioned.  The  various  fabrics  from 
wool  and  cotton  give  ample  employment  to  the 
capitalist  and  the  artisan.  All  the  necessaries  of 
life,  and  many  of  its  luxuries,  are  to  be  found  in 
this  state,  the  produce  of  its  soil  and  the  labour  of 
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its  citkens.  For  the  exports  of  this  state,  see  articles 
Philadelphia,  and  Pittsburg. 

PENNSYLVANIA  UNIVERSITY.  See  Phila- 
delphia. 

PENN  TOWNSHIP;  a  small  township  in  Phila- 
delphia county,  Pennsylvania.  This  place  was 
selected  by  the  late  Mr  Girurd,  for  the  establish- 
merit  of  a  school  for  orphans.  The  site  is  about 
two  tmle3  from  tlie  old  court-house  in  Philadelphia. 

PENNY.    See  Sterling  Money. 

PENNY  POST.    See  Posts. 

PEN  N  Y  ROYAL  ;  a  species  of  mint  (mentha  pule- 
gium),  formerly  in  considerable  repute  us  a  medi- 
cine, but  now  almost  totally  neglected.    See  Mint. 

PENOBSCOT ;  the  largest  river  of  Maine, 
United  States  of  America.  The  western  and  prin- 
cipal branch  rises  in  the  western  part  of  the  state, 
and  unites  with  the  eastern  brunch  fifty-four  miles 
worth-east  of  Bangor.  After  the  junction,  it  runs 
south  by  west,  till  it  flows  into  the  liead  of  Penob- 
scot bay,  between  the  towns  of  Penobscot  and 
Prospect.  It  is*  navigable  for  ships  to  Bangor, 
where  the  tide  terminates,  fifty-two  miles  north  of 
Owl's  Head,  at  the  entrance  of  the  bay.  Many 
towns  on  the  banks  of  the  Penobscot  are  beautiful 
and  flourishing. 

PENSACOLA,  the  capital  of  West  Florida,  is 
situated  on  a  bay  of  Uie  same  name,  in  lat.  30*  28' 
N..  and  Ion.  87°  12'  W.  The  shore  is  low  and 
sandy,  but  the  town  is  built  on  n  gentle  ascent.  It 
is  in  Uie  form  of  a  parallelogram,  and  the  length  is 
yearly  a  mile.  Only  small  vessels  can  approach  the 
town,  but  the  bay  is  one  of  the  most  safe  and 
capacious  in  the  gulf  of  Mexico.  It  has  been 
selected  as  a  naval  station  and  depot.  A  stream  of 
fre>h  water  runs  through  the  town.  It  is  regarded 
as  comparatively  a  healthy  place.  The  present 
population  may  be  a  little  more  than  2000. 

PENSIONER  ;  a  person  who  receives  a  pension 
from  government. 

Grand  Pensionary  was  the  prime  minister  of  the 
states  of  the  province  of  Holland,  who  was  called  by 
them  advocate-general  of  the  province.  He  had  no 
deciding  voice  in  the  assembly  of  the  states,  but 
only  proposed  the  measures  to  be  discussed.  He 
collected  the  voles,  drew  up  the  reports,  opened  all 
memorials  addressed  to  the  slates,  transacted  busi- 
ness with  the  foreign  ministers,  superintended  Uie 
revenue  and  the  maintenance  of  rights  and  privi- 
leges, and  took  care,  in  general,  of  the  welfare  of 
the  province.  lie  took  part  in  Uie  doings  of  Uie 
college  of  the  counsellors,  who  exercised  Uie  sove- 
reign power  in  Uie  absence  of  the  states,  and  was 
permanent  deputy  to  Uie  general  estates  of  the 
United  Netherlands.  The  influence  of  this  first 
magistrate  was  very  great  in  Holland,  and,  there- 
iore,  in  all  the  Netherlands.  His  term  of  office  was 
five  years,  after  the,  lapse  of  which  he  was  generally 
recho«.en.  The  French  revolution  and  its  conse- 
quences put  un  end  to  this  office  ;  but  Napoleon,  in 
180.",,  made  a  slate-pensionary  director  of  the 
republic.    See  Schimmelpennink. 

PENTACJLOT.    See  Pentapla. 

PENTAMETER  ;  a  verse  consisting  of  five  feet. 
These  feet  are  two  spondees  or  dactyles,  two  dac- 
tyles  and  one  spondee,  which  latter  is  so  severed, 
Uiat  its  first  syllable  follows  the  two  first  feet,  and 
its  last  syllable  concludes  Uie  verse.  The  final 
syllable  may  also  be  short.  The  scheme  of  the 
pentameter  is,  therefore,  as  follows : 

_-~f_~|_l — i — [r 

The  ancient  grammarians,  who  in  this  way  make  of 
the  pentameter  a  verse  of  five  feet  can  give  no 


other  reason  for  so  doing-,  Uian  there  does  not  exist, 
as  they  say,  any  foot  ot  one  syllable.  To  Uie  ear, 
however,  and  in  its  essential  cliaracter,  the  penta- 
meter is,  as  well  as  the  hexameter,  a  verse  of  six 
parts,  having  in  the  third  division  a  long  syllable, 
and  in  the  last  a  long  or  a  short  syllable,  on  which 
we  dwell  as  long  as  on  two  long  syllables,  so  Uiat 
the  pentameter  requires  as  much  time  in  pronouncing 
as  Uie  hexameter.  The  pentameter  receives  a  geutie 
and  lovely  character  from  Uiis  double  pause,  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  essentially  from  Uie  majestic 
hexameter.  Ovid  therefore  says,  Uiat  Cupid  created 
it  for  his  sport,  by  robbing  the  hexameter  of  two 
syllables.  If  used  alone,  the  pentameter  would 
become  monotonous  and  tiresome ;  it  is,  Uierefore, 
never  employed  except  alternately  with  the  hexa- 
meter, which  always  precedes  it.  The  metre  thus 
composed  of  hexameters  and  pentameters  was  called 
by  Uie  ancients  the  elegiuc,  and  each  two  verses  a 
distich.  (,See  Distich,  and  Elegy.)  The  cliaracter 
of  the  pentameter,  however,  is  not  exclusively 
gentle,  it  may  be  very  poignant  if  used  in  an 
epigram,  the  point  of  which  is  made  to  coincide 
wiUi  Uie  abrupt  termination  of  Uie  pentameter.  A 
distich  of  Schiller  compares  the  hexameter  to  Uie 
rising  of  Uie  water  of  a  fountain,  and  the  penta- 
meter to  the  falling  back  of  the  same. 

PENTAPLA,  PENTAG LOT ;  a  Bible  in  five 
languages. 

PENTATEUCH.  See  Hebrew  Language,  and 
Most*. 

PENTECOST  (from  *-»r**„*n,  the  fiftieth);  a 
Jewish  festival,  celebrated  fifty  days  after  Uie  pass- 
over,  in  commemoration  of  the  promulgation  of  tlie 
law  on  mount  Sinai.  It  wus  also  called  Uie  Feast  of 
/fecks,  because  it  occurred  at  Uie  end  of  a  week  of 
weeks,  or  seven  weeks.  It  is  also  a  festival  of  the 
Christian  church,  occurring  fifty  days  after  Easier, 
in  commemoration  of  Uie  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost 
on  the  disciples.  It  is  called  H'hilsunhdc  by  the 
English,  according  to  some,  from  ll'hite  Sunday 
Tide  (time),  because  those  who  were  newly  baptized 
appeared  at  church  iu  a  while  dress  between  Easter 
and  Pentecost. 

PENTELIC  MARBLE.    See  Marble. 

PENTII  ESI  LEA.    See  Amazons. 

PENTHEUS;  nephew  of  Cadmus,  and  his  suc- 
cessor as  king  of 'lhebes.  He  opposed  the  intro- 
duction of  Uie  worship  of  Bacchus,  and  for  this 
offence  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  Bacchantes,  among 
whom  were  his  own  mother  and  si>ters,  acting,  pro- 
bably, under  the  direct  influence  of  the  god.  like  the 
rioters  in  Uie  late  outrages  at  Bristol,  after  they 
had  broken  open  the  wine-cellars  of  the  town-house. 

PEN  I MBRA.    See  Eclipse. 

PEON,  in  the  language  of  Hindoos  tan  ;  a  foot- 
soldier,  armed  wiUi  sword  and  target.  In  common 
use,  Uie  word  denotes  a  footman  so  armed,  employed 
to  run  before  the  palanquin.  Pindu  is  Uie  original 
word,  of  which  peon  is  a  corruption. 

PEONY.    See  Peeony. 

PEPE.    See  Naples  and  Sicily,  Revolution  of. 

PEPLL  M.    See  Panatheuaum. 

PEPPER  (piper);  an  extensive  genus  of  plants, 
constituting  a  distinct  natural  family — Uie  piperacece. 
The  species  are  mostly  succulent,  perennial,  herba- 
ceous, or  shrubby,  often  climbing,  dichotomous,  and 
jointed.  The  leaves  are  very  simple,  and  someUmes 
peltate,  smooUi,  veined,  pubescent,  or  rough.  The 
flowers  are  disposed  in  nearly  filiform  aments,  are 
destitute  of  eiUier  calyx  or  corolla,  and  are  separated 
by  very  small  scales;  these  aments  or  spikes  aro 
opposite  to  Uie  leaves,  or  terminal.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  a  berry  containing  a  single  seed.  The  species 
of  pepper  are  almost  *uictly  confined  within  the 
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limits  of  the  tropics,  ami  abound  particularly  in  the 
equatorial  regions  of  America.  A  single  specie* 
has  been  discovered  in  East  Florida,  inhabiting  as 
far  north  as  lat.  89°.  Tftey  are  inconspicuous,  often 
insignificant  plants,  in  their  appearance,  and  present 
little  variety  in  the  shape  of  their  leaves. 

The  P.  nigrum,  which  furnishes  the  black  pepper 
of  commerce,  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  is 
besides  cultivated  on  an  extensive  scale  in  that  part 
of  the  glob*.  It  is  a  climbing  plant,  and  is  sup- 
ported on  a  pole  or  small  tree  planted  for  this  pur- 
pose, which  gives  to  the  pepper  grounds  an  appear- 
ance somewhat  similar  to  the  hop  fields  in  northern 
climates.  The  steins  are  smooth  and  spongy,  pro- 
vided with  broad,  ovate,  acuminate,  seven-nerved 
leaves,  and  bearing  little  globular  berries,  which, 
when  ripe,  are  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  pepper 
of  Malacca,  Java,  and  especially  of  Sumatra,  is  tlie 
most  esteemed.  Formerly,  the  export  of  this  article 
to  Europe  was  exclusively  in  the  liands  of  the  Por- 
tuguese, but  it  is  now  open  to  all  nations,  lis  cul- 
ture has  been  introduced  into  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
thence  into  Cayenne  and  other  parts  of  tropical 
America,  where  it  has  succeeded  perfectly.  Mack 
pepjier  ltas  always  formed  an  extensive  branch  of 
commerce  ;  the  ancient  (J reeks  and  Romans  were 
acquainted  with  it,  and,  at  the  present  day,  no  spice 
is  so  generally  used  ;  the  consumption  is  prodigious 
in  all  parts  of  the  globe,  hut  the  southern  Asiatics 
seem  to  employ  it  the  most  frequently. 

White  pepper  is  nothing  more  tiuin  the  best  and 
soundest  of  the  henries,  gathered  when  fully  ripe, 
and  tleprived  of  their  external  skin,  by  sleeping 
them  in  salt  water  for  about  a  week,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  skins  burst ;  they  are  then  dried  in 
the  sun,  rubbed  between  the  hands,  and  winnowed 
to  separate  the  hulls;  it  is  much  less  pungent  than 
the  entire  berries. 

The  leaves  of  the  P.  betel,  a  native  of  the  same 
parts  of  the  globe,  serve  to  enclose  a  few  slices  of 
tite  nrem  nut  (thence  commonly  called  betel  mi//), 
and  a  little  shell  lime,  which  substances  together 
form  a  masticatory  as  much  in  use  among  these 
nations  ns  is  tobacco  in  Europe  and  America.  It 
stains  the  saliva  of  a  brick-red  colour,  and  corrodes 
by  degrees  the  substance  of  the  teeth,  but  the  con- 
sumption is,  notwithstanding,  prodigious,  and  it 
forms  a  very  extensive  branch  of  commerce. 

The  true  cuhehs  is  the  berry  of  a  third  species  of 
pepper  (P.  mheba),  also  front  the  same  countries. 
The  berries  are  globular,  and  about  as  large  as  those 
of  the  black  pepper  ;  they  are  tonic,  stimulant,  and 
enrmiontive,  and  are  frequently  used  medicinally  by 
the  Asiatics.  We  must  not  confound  this  with  the 
tailed  jtepper,  also  called  cubebs.  which  is  the  product 
of  die  uvaria  zry/aniea ,  an  eutirely  different  plant, 
although  it  is  used  for  the  same  purposes.  See 
Cayenne  Pepper. 

PEPPER  EM..  Sib  Willi  am,  a  lieutenant-general 
in  the  service  of  the  British  king  before  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  wns  born  in  the  district  of  Maine 
(Massachusetts),  and,  alwut  the  year  17J?7,  was 
chosen  one  of  bis  majesty's  council,  to  which  he  was 
annually  reeltcU^l  until  his  death— a  period  of 
thirty-two  years.  He  possessed  a  vigorous  frame, 
ami  much  energy  and  firmness  of  character,  which 
rendered  him  of  great  utility  to  a  country  exposed  to 
a  ferocious  enemy.  He  was  bred  a  merchant,  but 
tike  principal  portion  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  a  soldier.  He  rose  to  the 
highest  military  honours.  When  the  expedition 
against  Louishtirg  wns  contemplated,  lie  was  com- 
missioned by  tlie  governors  of  New  England  to  com- 
mand the  troops,  and,  investing  tlie  city  in  the  begin- 
Ding  of  May,  1745,  soon  forced  it  to  capitulate.  To 


reward  his  serv  ices,  the  king  created  him  a  baronet 

of  Great  Britain.  He  died  at  his  scat  in  Kitlery, 
Maine,  July  6, 1769,  aged  sixty-three.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished for  his  social  qualities. 

PEPPERMINT.    See  Mint. 

PEPYS,  Sambkl,  secretary  to  the  admiralty  hi  the 
reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.,  was  born  at 
Brampton,  in  Huntingdonshire,  and  educated  at 
Cambridge.  He  early  acquired  the  patronage  of 
Montagu,  afterwards  earl  of  Sandwich,  who  employ- 
ed him  as  secretary  in  the  expedition  for  bringing 
diaries  H.  from  Holland.  On  his  return,  he  wks 
appointed  one  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  navy. 
In  1673,  when  tlie  king  look  the  admiralty  into  his 
own  hands,  lie  appointed  Mr  Pepys  secretary  to  that 
office.  He  was  employed  uuder  lord  Dartmouth,  in 
the  expedition  against  Tangier,  and  often  accom- 
panied the  duke  of  York  in  Ids  naval  visits  to  Scot- 
land, aud  coasting  cruises.  On  the  accession  of 
William  and  Mary,  he  published  his  Memoirs  relat- 
ing to  tlie  navy  lor  ten  years  preceding,  and  led  a 
retired  life  from  this  lime  till  his  death,  in  1703.  He 
was  president  of  the  royal  society  lor  ten  years.  He 
left  a  large  collection  of  manuscripts  to  Magdalen 
college,  Oxford,  consisting  of  naval  memoirs,  print*, 
and  five  large  folio  volumes  of  ancient  English  poe- 
try, begun  by  Seldeu,  and  carried  down  to  1 7t0,  from 
which  the  Reliques  of  Ancient  English  Poetry,  by 
doctor  Percy,  are,  for  the  most  part,  selected,  lis 
Diary  affords  a  curious  picture  of  the  dissolute  court 
of  Charles  II. 

PER  A ;  a  suburb  of  Constantinople,  connected 
with  the  suburb  of  G  suite,  aud  formerly  the  quarter 
of  the  principal  Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  and 
Franks,  except  die  French  who  resided  in  Gaiala. 
There  were  here  four  Greek  churches,  and  one 
Roman  Catholic,  and  some  monasteries.  The 
Christian  ambassadors  also  resided  here,  and  the 
European  style  of  dress  and  living  prevailed  here  ; 
it  was  therefore  called  by  the  Turks  Swing's  Quar- 
ter. It  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  by  6 re  in 
August,  1831.  The  palaces  of  the  Austrian  cod 
Swedish  missions  escaped. 

PERCEVAL,  Spckceb,  second  son  of  John  Per- 
ceval, earl  of  Egmont,  born  170%,  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Harrow,  and  Trinity  college,  Cambridge,  of 
which  he  became  a  member  about  the  year  1 776. 
On  quitting  the  university,  lie  studied  law.  He  soon 
distinguished  himself  ns  a  sound  constitutional  lawyer, 
aud  obtained  a  silk  gown.  In  1801,  he  became 
solicitor-general,  and,  iu  1802,  attorney-general. 
On  the  formation  of  the  new  ministry,  in  l»r7.  after 
tlie  death  of  Mr  Fox,  he  was  appointed  chancellor  of 
the  exchequer.  In  Uiis  post  lie  continued  till  May 
1 1 ,  1812,  when,  while  in  the  act  of  approaching  the 
door  of  the  I  louse  of  commons,  a  person  named  Bell- 
ingliam,  who  liad  for  some  lime  previously  presented 
a  variety  of  memorials  respecting  some  alleged  ill 
treatment  received  in  Russia,  shot  him  dead,  with  a 
pistol,  in  the  lobby.  The  assassin,  wlio  avowed  that 
lie  luui  been  wailing  with  the  view  of  destroying 
lord  Leveson  Cower,  the  ambassador  to  tlie  court  uf 
St  Petersburg,  made  no  attempt  to  escape,  and  was 
instantly  arrested.  Although  a  plea  of  insanity  was 
set  up  by  his  counsel,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  exe- 
cuted on  the  18th  of  the  same  month. 

PERCUSSION  LOCKS;  a  late  and  very  useful 
invention.  The  percussion  lock  has  no  pan.  la 
the  place  of  the  pan.  a  small  tube  projects  imrmnv- 
tally  from  the  side  of  tlie  gun.  In  this  tube  another 
small  lube  stands  per|>cndi('iilerly.  Tlie  ct.ck,  in- 
stead of  being  formed  to  hold  a  flint,  is  shaped  some- 
what like  a  hammer,  with  a  hollow  to  fit  upon  the 
tube  last  mentioned.  On  tills  tube  a  little  cap  of 
copper  is  placed,  iu  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  tucw- 
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leal  mixture  that  kindles  Iry  percussion.  This  per 
mission  is  produced  by  the  cock,  which  therefore  re- 
quires a  very  strong  spring.  The  powder  it  made  in 
various  ways,  and  of  different  materials  ;  among 
others,  of  mercury,  purified  nitric  acid,  and  spirit  of 
wine  freed  from  water.  The  copper  caps  in  which 
this  chemical  powder  is  placed  are  two  and  a  half 
tinea  long  and  two  lines  wide.  Sometimes  lite  powder 
Is  also  formed  In  pills,  and  then  a  somewhat  different 
contrivance  is  required  to  place  the  pills,  covered 
with  a  little  wax,  in  protect  thctn  from  moisture,  in 
the  small  tube.  The  advantages  of  a  percussion 
lock  are  great :  1.  Provided  the  spring  of  the  cock 
is  strong,  and  the  chemical  powder  good,  the  gun 
cannot  miss  Are  (as  to  the  latter,  the  sportsman  must 
choose  a  good  chemist) ;  while  common  locks  are 
exposed  to  miss  Are  from  many  causes— bad  Hints, 
bod  steel,  bad  priming,  and  weak  springs,  tf.  The 
chemical  powder  explodes  much  more  rapidly  and 
forcibly  than  common  powder,  and  therefore  ex- 
plode*  the  powder  iu  the  gun  itself  more  forcibly,  so 
as  to  produce  a  prompter  and  more  effectual  dis- 
charge. 3.  The  moisture  of  the  air  has  hurdly  any 
influence-  •  in  a  violent  rain,  the  lock  is  as  sure  to 
give  fire  as  in  the  driest  day.  4.  The  danger  of  an 
unintentional  discliarge  is  avoided  :  as  long  as  the 
nipper  cap  is  not  placed  on  tlte  little  tube,  the  gun 
cannot  gooff,  even  if  lite  cock  is  snapped  by  mistake  ; 
while,  with  other  guns,  there  is  always  danger,  even 
when  no  priming  has  been  put  in  the  pan,  because 
some  grnim  iimy  always  escape  through  the  touch- 
hole,  and  the  cock  may  always  he  accidentally  snap- 
ped.  The  caps  or  pills  which  the  sportsman  must 
c  airy  with  iiim  are  not  dangerous,  because  it  requires 
a  very  strong  percussion  to  explode  the  powder.  ( For 
its  nuinntuctnre,  see  Mercury.)  Percussion  locks 
liave  come  very  much  into  use,  and  attempts  have 
even  been  made  to  Introduce  them  into  armies, 
thoneh  the  expense  of  the  chemical  powder  may  be 
an  objection. 

PERCY,  Thomas,  bishop  of  Dromore,  in  Ireland, 
a  def  endant  of  the  family  of  Northumberland,  was 
born  in  Bridgcnorth,  in  1728.  and  was  graduated  at 
Christ-church,  Uxford,  in  1753.  In  17c>9,  he  was 
appointed  chaplain  to  the  king,  and.  in  1778,  raised 
to  the  deanery  of  Carlisle,  which  he  resigned  four 
years  after  for  the  Irish  bishopric  of  Promore.  The 
most  popular  of  his  work'  arc  his  Reliques  of  Ancient 
English  Poetry  (in  8  vols..  8vo),  and  a  poem,  the 
Hermit  oMVnrkworth.  He  was  well  skilled  in  the 
Icelandic  and  several  of  the  Oriental  languages, 
especially  Uic  Chinese,  from  which  he  made  some 
translations.  HW  other  writings  are  a  Key  to  the 
New  I  e-itament,  n  new  version  of  Solomon's  Song, 
with  translations  of  Mallet's  Northern  Antiquities, 
and  of  some  pieces  of  Icelandic  poetry.  He  also 
published  n  curious  domestic  record,  long  extmt  in 
the  Percy  family,  and  known  ns  the  Northumberland 
Household- Book, — a  document  valuable  for  the  light 
it  throws  on  manners.  His  death  took  place  at 
Promore,  Sept.  30,  1811. 

PEROICCAS;  the  name  of  several  kimrs  of  Ma- 
cedonia, and,  at  a  later  period,  of  the  most  distin- 
guished general  of  Alexander,  a  noble  Macedonian, 
who  attended  him  on  his  campaign  to  Asia,  and  en- 
joyed tits  confidence  above,  all  other..  Alexander, 
just  before  his  death,  gave  him  his  signet-ring,  the 
emblem  of  regal  power,  and.  by  this  action,  seemed 
to  fix  upon  him  as  his  successor  to  the  throne.  Pcr- 
diccas  was  ambitious  enough  to  desire  this  elevation; 
but  the  Influence  of  his  enemies  and  rivals  prevented 
him  from  receiving  a  higher  rank  than  that  of  gunr- 
dian  of  the  heir  to  the  throne.  He  succeeded,  how- 
ever, in  making  himself  second  only  to  the  king. 
But  he  aspired  lUll  higher,  and  was  engaged  In  a 


war  with  his  rival  Ptolemy,  when  his  soldiers  muti- 
nied, partly  owing  to  his  own  arrogance.  He  was 
assassinated  by  his  soldiers  in  Egypt,  B.C.  321, 
three  yean  after  he  had  beeu  appointed  guardian  to 
Um  successor  of  Alexander. 

PERK  PK  LACHAISK.    See  Lachaite. 

PEREGRIN  US  PROTEUS,  a  notorious  charac- 
ter, who  flourished  in  the  first  half  of  the  second 
century,  was  bom  at  Parium,  iu  Mysia.  After  many 
excesses,  he  was  charged  with  parricide,  and  was 
obliged  to  flee.  He  went  to  Palestine,  became  a 
Christian,  and,  by  his  leal,  which  brought  him  to  a 
dungeon,  gained  the  name  of  a  martyr.  He  re- 
ceived support  and  sympathy  from  every  quarter, 
till  die  prefect  of  Syria  set  him  at  liberty.  He  now 
recommenced  his  wanderings,  was  excluded  from 
the  church  for  his  vices,  and  then  gave  himself  up 
to  the  most  disgraceful  excesses.  An  object  of  uni- 
versal abhorrence,  he  desired  at  least  to  finish  his 
career  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  He  accordingly 
gave  out  that  he  should  burn  himself  alive  at  the 
Olympic  games.  This  he  did,  in  presence  of  an 
immense  multitude,  A.  P.  168.  Much  interest  ho9 
been  given  to  the  history  of  litis  singular  character 
by  the  romance  of  Wieland. 

PERENNIAL,  in  botany,  is  applied  to  those 
plants  whose  roots  will  abide  many  years,  whether 
they  retain  their  leaves  in  winter  or  not.  Those 
which  retain  their  leaves  are  called  evergreens;  but 
such  as  cast  their  leaves  are  called  deciduous. 

PERFECTIBILITY;  the  capacity  of  being  made 
perfect.  It  is  a  word  used  in  philosophy,  religious 
and  moral,  with  reference  to  individuals  and  to  so- 
ciety, to  the  present  and  the  future  state.  Moral 
duties  include  not  only  the  duties  which  we  owe  to 
others,  but  also  the  great  duty  which  we  owe  to  our- 
selves, to  strive  uninterruptedly  for  the  improvement 
of  our  mental  and  moral  faculties.  This  supposes 
that  our  own  improvement  is  in  our  own  power, 
which  has  been  doubted  by  certain  philosophers, 
materialists,  and  others,  who  make  our  whole  moral 
condition  dependent  ujK>n  causes  beyond  our  control, 
thus  denying,  in  fact,  a  moral  condition.  The  ques- 
tion whether  we  can  ever  attain  on  earth  to  a  slate 
of  perfection,  resolves  itself  into  this, — whether  we 
can  ever,  in  this  world,  acquire  a  perfect  knowledge 
of  our  duties,  ond  a  perfect  will  to  perform  them. 
Tlte  consideration  of  the  hinderances  to  such  a  will 
and  knowledge  belongs  to  the  great  question  of  the 
origin  of  evil.  But,  however  imperfect  may  l>e  all 
the  attainments  that  we  can  make  in  this  world,  on 
which  point  every  one's  own  conscience  will  satisfy 
him  better  than  the  most  elaborate  rearming,  no  one 
should  be  deprived  by  such  considerations  front 
striving  for  all  the  improvement  within  his  power. 
To  stop,  or  to  go  backwards,  is  to  be  wreiclted. 

Secondly,  as  to  the  perfectibility  of  society.  It  was 
loudly  maintained  by  some  French  writers,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  revolution  of  the  last  century,  that 
society  was  making  a  progress  which  must  ulti- 
mately end  in  a  perfect  slate.  Whether  they  meant 
that  the  individuals  composing  society  would  become 
perfect,  or  referred  to  some  unintelligible  pcrlection 
in  the  social  system,  distinct  from  the  individuals 
composing  it,  history  and  Ute  experience  of  every 
reflecting  man  sufficiently  prove  the  notion  to  be 
visionary.  For  some  centuries,  the  European  mccs 
seem  to  have  been  improving  in  several  rc-pects;  in 
other*,  however,  they  have  essentially  retrograded  ; 
and,  however  great  the  improvement,  on  the  whole, 
may  be,  few,  we  believe,  think  ttusl  the  state  of  hu- 
man society  will  ever  become  perfect;  hut  this  is  no 
more  discouraging  than  the  corresponding  imperfec- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  individual.    See  Civilization. 

Thirdly,  as  to  perfectibility  iu  a  future  state.  Of 
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conn* ,  we  cannot  mean  by  future  perfection  the  pos- 
sibility of  attaining  unlimited  power,  wisdom,  and 
goodness,  because  tins  would  destroy  all  difference 
between  ourselves  and  God.  The  word  perfeettbMtjf, 
used  in  reference  to  man,  can,  of  course,  mean  no- 
thing more  than  a  rapacity  of  unending  improve- 
ment, and  reason  does  not  rebuke  the  hope  of  such 
a  progress.  It  has  In-cii  asked,  whether  the  happi- 
ness to  be  expected  from  constant  progress  in  a  fu- 
ture, state  would  not  be  counterbalanced  by  a  des- 
pondency arising  from  the  consciousness  of  imper- 
fection, which  would  only  increase  with  the  increase 
of  knowledge.  Such  a  question  seems  sufficiently 
hihw.  red  by  the  happiness  which  virtuous  effort,  and 
a  consciousness  of  improvement,  gives  on  earth. 
The  beautiful  illustration  of  Leibnitz,  when  he  com- 
pared the  relation  between  blessed  spirits  and  the 
Deity  to  that  existing  between  the  asymptote  (q.  v.) 
and  the  hyperbola,  the  former  of  which  is  mathe- 
matically proved  to  approach  the  latter  ad  infinitum, 
without  ever  reaching  it,  is  well  known;  but,  though 
a  beautiful  comparison,  it  throws  no  light  upon  the 
question.  44  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man,  the 
things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love 
him." 

PERL  The  Peris,  in  Persian  mythology,  nre  the 
descendants  of  fallen  spirits,  excluded  from  paradise 
until  their  penance  is  accomplished. 

PERICARDIUM,  in  anatomy,  is  a  membranous 
bug  filled  with  water,  which  contains  the  heart  in 
man  and  many  other  animals. 

PLRKARPIUM,  among  botanists;  a  covering  or 
case  for  the  seeds  of  plants. 

PERICLES,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  statesmen  of 
Greece,  whose  uee  (about  B.C.  444)  was  the  most  flou- 
rishing period  of  (ireciAt)  art  and  science,  was  born  at 
Athens.  1 1  is  father  was  Xnnthippus,  a  general  cele- 
brated fur  his  victory  over  the  Persians  at  Mycale. 
D.imon,  Anaxagoras,  and  Zeno  of  Elea,  were  his 
insi meters.  Connected  by  family  relations  with  the 
aristocracy,  he  at  first  avoided  taking  part  in  the 
concerns  of  stale,  both  on  account  of  the  jealousy 
with  which  the  multitude  viewed  this  purly.  and 
because  Cimnn  was  already  at  its  head.  He,  there- 
fore, aimed,  at  first,  oidy  to  gain  the  favour  of  the 
popular  party.  Cimon  was  munificent  mid  affable; 
Pericles,  on  the  contrary,  shunned  festivals  and  all 
public  amusements.  He  was  never  seen  abroad  but 
in  the  I'rytaneum  and  the  popular  assembly,  and  his 
manners  were  characterized  by  gravity  and  dignity. 
As  he  was  not  a  member  of  the  Areopagus,  lie  used 
I'll  his  influence  to  diminish  the  consideration  of  that 
body,  an  1  instigated  his  friend  Ephialtes  to  make 
that  tribunal  mi' object  of  jealousy  in  the  eyes  of  the 
people,  and  to  procure  the  passage  of  a  decree, 
transferring  the  investigation  uiid  decision  of  most 
Cases  to  other  courts.  His  eloquence  was  so  ele- 
vated ami  powerful,  that  it  was  said  of  him  that  he 
tloiiiil.  red  and  lightened  in  his  speeches,  and  his 
counlryni'  ii  called  him  the  Olympian.  He  carefully 
avoided  ail  that  could  displease  the  people,  and  even 
submitted  to  indignities  with  the  greatest  patience. 
It  is  siid  that  a  common  citizen  followed  him  to 
his  house  one  evening  from  a  popular  assembly, 
reviling  him  at  every  step.  He  ordered  a  servant 
to  light  the  man  home  with  a  torch.  When  the 
popular  party  procured  the  accusation  of  Cimon, 
Pintles  was  one  of  the  judges.  He  conducted,  how- 
ever, with  great  moderation,  anil  spoke  of  his  dis- 
tinguished fellow-citizen  with  due  respect.  The 
banishment  of  his  rival  removed  all  obstructions  to 
the  execution  of  his  ambitious  designs.  As  Cimon 
had  fed  and  clothed  the  people,  Pericles  also  provided 
for  the  wauls  of.  the  needy  from  the  public  treasury. 


In  the  war  which  broke  out  between  the 
and  Lacedaemonians,  B.C.  458,  Pericles  expose ii 
himself  to  the  greatest  dangers  in  the  unsuccessful 
engagement  at  1  anagra,  and  soon  after  invaded  the 
Peloponnesus  with  a  fleet  and  a  small  army.  To 
please  the  people,  who  desired  U»e  return  of  Cimon, 
he  caused  a  decree  to  be  passed  for  his  recall.  liy 
means  of  his  sister,  however,  Pericles  had  made  a 
private  agreement  with  Cimon,  by  which  the  cum 
mand  of  the  army  was  left  to  the  laUer,  and  the  go- 
vernment of  the  state  was  to  be  in  the  tiands  of  Pe- 
ricles.   On  the  death  of  Cimon.  he  became,  as  it 
were,  prince  of  Athens;  for.  although  the  aristocracy 
set  up  against  him  Thucydides,  the  son  of  Melesias, 
a  relation  of  Cimon,  he  was  too  unequal  to  maintain 
the  opposition.    "  If  I  should  throw  him  to  the 
ground,"  said  he  once  of  Pericles,  "  he  would  say 
that  he  had  never  been  prostrated,  and  would  per- 
suade the  spectators  to  believe  him." 

From  this  time,  Pericles  ruled  the  state,  but  with- 
out assuming  the  title  of  prince,  and  endeavoured  to 
occupy  the  people  with  the  establishment  of  new 
colonies  or  warlike  enterprises.  By  his  great  pub- 
lic works,  he  flattered  the  vanity  of  the  Athenians, 
while  he  beautified  the  city,  and  employed  many 
labourers  and  artists.  To  pay  the  expenses  of  these 
undertakings,  lie  caused  the  public  treasury  of 
Greet*  to  be  transported  from  Delos  to  Athens,  ami 
justified  this  act  of  perfidy  by  saying  that  the  money 
had  lieen  raised  to  defend  the  nation  from  the  inva- 
sion of  barbarians;  and,  as  this  end  had  been  at- 
tained by  the  exertions  of  the  Athenians,  the  allies 
had  no  further  right  to  inquire  into  the  expenditure 
of  the  funds.  His  persoual  integrity  in  pecuniary 
matters  was  above  suspicion.  Of  this  we  have  a 
remarkable  example :— During  an  expedition  again** 
Eulwrn,  the  Lacedemonians  invaded  Attica,  a-  the 
allies  of  the  Megarians.  Pericles  averted  an  attack 
by  bribing  llie  tutor  of  the  Spartan  king.  When  he 
submitted  bis  accounts  for  examination,  ten  talents 
were  charged  for  secret  services,  and  the  Athenians 
were  satisfied  without  any  further  account.  Pericles 
finally  made  himself  master  of  the  important  island 
of  Fiilxra.  H.  C.  447,  and,  soon  after,  concluded  a 
truce  of  thirty  years  with  the  Spartans.  To  set 
bounds  to  the  popular  power,  which  he  had  hitherto 
laboured  to  increase,  he  now  procured  the  revival  of 
an  old  law,  declaring  no  person  a  citizen  of  Athens 
whose  father  and  mother  were  not  both  Athenian 
citizens,  and  caused  5000  individuals,  who  had  be- 
fore been  free,  to  be  sold  as  slaves.  This  act  is  a 
proof  of  the  great  influence  of  Pericles,  ami,  doubt, 
less,  obtained  the  approbation  of  a  majority  of  the 
citizens,  whose  importance  was  increased  by  a  dimi- 
nution of  their  numbers.  Pericles  took  advantage 
of  the  armistice  with  Sparta  to  make  war  upon  the 
Samians,  (B.C.  440).  who  opposed  the  pretensions 
of  Alliens.  He  was  partly  persuaded  to  undertake 
this  war  by  Aspasio  (q.  v.).  The  expedition,  in 
which  she  attended  Pericles,  ended  in  the  subjugation 
of  the  islnnd,  ami  the  restoration  of  the  democratic 
government.  The  Samians  soon  rose  and  expelled 
the  Athenian  garrison  ;  but  Pericles  again  reduced 
them  to  subjection.  On  his  return  to  Athens,  he 
delivered  the  celebrated  funeral  oration  in  memory 
of  those  who  bad  perished  in  the  expedition,  whic1 
had  such  nn  effect  upon  his  audience,  that  the  women 
crowded  about  him,  and  wreathed  his  temples  with 
flowers.  Thucydides  was  banished  in  the  struggles 
of  parties,  and  the  importance  of  Pericles  was 
greatly  increased,  till  the  jealousy  of  the  Athenians 
awoke,  when  they  found  those  hopes  abortive  which 
had  been  excited  by  the  events  that  preceded  the 
Peloponnesian  war.  Some  of  the  friends  of  Pericles 
J  became  the  objects  of  public  prosecutions,— Anaxa- 
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goras,  hit  venerable  instructor,  on  a  charge  of  irre- 
ligion;  Aspasia  on  account  of  her  connexion  with 
Pericles.  He  undertook  to  plead  her  cause  himself, 
and  was  so  affected  that  he  forgot  his  dignity,  and 
burst  into  tears.  He  procured  her  acquittal;  but  he 
withdrew  Anaxagoras  from  the  attacks  of  his  ene- 
mies, hy  conducting  him  from  Attica  under  his  own 
protection. 

When  the  Spartans,  who  had  assumed  the  protec- 
tion of  the  smaller  states  of  Greece,  sent  to  Athens, 
demanding  a  compensation  for  the  injuries  which 
had  been  done  to  these  slates,  and  threatening  war 
in  case  of  refusal,  Pericles  persuaded  the  Athenians 
to  reject  tiie  proposal,  ami  thus  became  the  author 
of  the  latal  Peioponnesion  war.  (See  Peloponnetut.) 
Some  maintain  (hat  his  object  was  to  keep  his 
countrymen  employed  abroad,  in  order  to  avert 
their  attention  from  his  government,  particularly  as 
his  enemies  were  daily  increasing,  and  that  Aspasia 
entertained  a  violent  hatred  against  Sparta.  The 
probability  is,  that  Pericles,  misled  by  his  views  of 
the  dignity  and  importance  of  the  Athenian  republic, 
would  consent  to  no  concessions,  particularly  as  such 
a  measure  would  be  fatal  to  his  own  greatness.  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  (K.  C.  431,)  Pericles 
recommended  to  the  Athenians  to  turn  all  their 
attention  to  the  defence  of  the  city  and  to  naval 
armaments,  rather  iluin  to  the  protection  of  their 
territories.  Accordingly,  as  he  was  made  com- 
mander-in-chief, notwithstanding  the  murmurs  of  the 
Athenians,  he  allowed  the  superior  forces  of  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies  to  advance  to  Arhamai,  in 
Attica,  without  resistance,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
sent  a  fleet  to  the  shores  of  Peloponnesus,  to  Locris 
and  ^gina,  which  look  twofold  vengeance  for  the 
ravu.ees  in  Attica.  After  the  Peloiionnesians  had 
retired,  lie  invaded  the  territory  of  Megaris,  which 
had  been  the  cause  of  the  war.  At  the  end  of  this 
campaign,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  over  those  who  had 
fallen  in  their  country's  service. 

The  next  year,  a  plague  broke  out  at  Athens, 
which  made  such  dreadful  havoc,  that  Pericles  was 
obliged  to  summon  all  his  fortitude  to  sustain  his 
countrymen  and  himself.  To  occupy  tlieir  attention, 
he  fitted  out  a  large  fleet,  and  sailed  to  Epidaurus; 
but  the  mortality  among  his  troops  prevented  him 
from  effecting  any  thing  important.  He. returned 
with  a  small  force  ;  but  the  Athenians  no  longer  put 
confidence  in  him.  He  was  deprived  of  the  com- 
mand, and  obliged  to  pay  a  heavy  fine,  though  no 
particular  crime  was  charged  against  him.  The 
people,  however,  soon  recalled  him  to  the  head  of 
the  state,  and  gave  hini  more  power  than  he  had 
before  enjoyed.  But,  amid  his  numerous  civil  cares, 
he  was  afflicted  by  domestic  calamities.  His  eldest 
son,  Xanlhippus,  who  had  lived  at  variance  with 
Jinn,  died  of  the  plague.  The  same  disease  carried 
off  hi>  si«ter,  and  many  of  his  nearest  relatives  and 
friend*,  and,  among  the  rest,  Paralus,  his  only  re- 
maining son  by  his  first  marriage.  This  affliction 
moved  him  to  tears.  To  console  him  for  this  loss, 
the  Athenians  repealed  the  law  which  he  had  him- 
self previously  introduced,  in  regnrd  to  children 
whose  parents  were  not  both  citizens,  and  thus 
placed  hi-*  son  by  Aspasia  among  the  citiaens.  But 
bis  strength  was  gone;  he  sunk  into  a  lingering 
sickness,  and  died  B.  C.  429,  in  the  third  year  of  the 
IVIopomiesinn  war.  When  he  lay  uj>on  his  death- 
bed, hi*  friends,  in  their  lamentations,  spoke  of  his 
great  achievements  ;  but  he  suddenly  started  up 
and  exclaimed,  "  In  these  things  I  have  many  equals; 
but  this  is  my  glory,  that  I  have  never  caused  an 
Athenian  to  wear  mourning." 

By  the  death  of  Pericles,  Athens  lost  her  most 
distinguished  citizen,  to  whom,  although  deficient 


in  severe  virtue,  Is  not  to  be  denied  greatness  of 
soul.  His  education  enlightened  his  mind,  and 
raised  him  above  the  prejudices  of  his  age.  His 
ambition  was  to  give  his  country  supremacy  overall 
the  slates  of  Greece,  and,  while  he  ruled  it,  Athens 
maintained  this  rank  both  in  an  intellectual  and 
political  view.  To  Pericles  the  city  was  indebted 
for  its  finest  ornaments — the  Parthenon,  the  Odeon, 
the  Propyleeum,  the  Long  Walls,  numerous  statues, 
and  other  works  of  art.  The  golden  age  of  Grecian 
art,  the  age  of  Phidias,  ceased  with  Pericles.  His 
name  is  therefore  connected  with  the  highest  glory 
of  art,  science  and  power  in  Athens;  and  if  he  is 
accused  of  having  conducted  the  city  to  the  edge  of 
that  precipice  from  which  she  could  not  escape,  yet 
he  must  receive  the  praise  of  having  contributed 
grently  to  make  her  the  intellectual  quern  of  all  the 
states  of  antiquity. 

PERIER,  Casimir,  formerly  a  banker,  and  mem- 
ber of  the  French  chamber  of  deputies,  in  which  he 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  liberal  orators, 
was  born  at  Grenoble,  in  1777,  and,  after  finishing 
his  education  at  the  college  of  the  oratory  in  Lyons, 
entered  the  military  service  at  an  early  age.  He 
served  with  honour  in  the  campaigns  of  Italy  (1799 
and  1600),  but  on  the  death  of  his  father,  a  respect- 
able merchant,  he  abandoned  the  profession  of  arms 
for  mercantile  business.  In  1802,  he  established  a 
banking  house  in  company  with  his  brother,  in  the 
management  of  which  he  acquired  an  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  the  most  difficult  and  important  ques- 
tions of  public  credit  and  finance.  Cotton  manufac- 
tories, machine  manufactories,  and  several  other 
manufacturing  establishments,  were  carried  on  by 
the  brothers,  and  Casimir  introduced  improvements 
into  the  processes.  In  1815  Casimir  Perier  publish- 
ed a  pamphlet  against  the  system  of  foreign  loans, 
characterized  by  clearness  and  soundness  of  views, 
and  in  1817  he  was  elected  to  represent  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine  in  the  chamber  of  deputies.  Here 
be  was  no  less  distinguished  as  the  firm  and  eloquent 
advocate  of  constitutional  principles,  than  as  an  en- 
lightened and  sagacious  financier.  In  the  revolution 
of  1830,  he  took  a  decided  part  In  favour  of  the  na- 
tional liberties  ;  was  one  of  the  deputation  appointed 
to  wait  on  marshal  Marmont  during  the  three  days 
a  member  of  the  municipal  commission  of  the  pro. 
visional  government,  July  28  ;  but  did  not  sign  tlieir 
declaration  of  the  dethronement  of  diaries  X.  When 
Charles  made  his  last  effort  to  retain  the  throne,  he 
ordered  the  duke  of  Mortemart  to  form  a  ministry, 
who  made  M.  Perier  minister  of  finance,  and  general 
Gerard  that  of  war.  August  5th,  Perier  was  chosen 
president  of  the  chambers,  and  on  the  12th  formed 
one  of  the  first  cabinet  of  the  new  king,  without 
holding  the  portfolio  of  any  department.  In  March, 
1831,  he  succeeded  LaflUte  as  president  of  the  coun- 
cil, with  the  department  of  the  interior  ;  Louis  being 
minister  of  finance,  Sebastiani  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
De  Rigny  of  the  marine.  (See  France.)  The  chief 
endeavour  of  M.  Perier's  ministry,  so  far,  appeared 
to  be  to  keep  France  at  peace  with  Europe,  and 
thereby  to  make  commerce  and  manufactures  flourish, 
to  establish  civil  liberty  and  repress  the  military 
spirit ;  and,  secondly,  to  render  the  government  more 
firm.  The  opposition  reproached  him  with  ignouiinl- 
ously  courting  the  favour  of  the  absolute  monarch*, 
with  having  deprived  France  of  the  honourable  and 
elevated  position  due  lo  her  in  the  European  system, 
with  being  unwilling  to  follow  up,  frankly,  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  "  July  revolution,"  and  with  having 
sacrificed  Italy  to  Austria,  and  Poland  to  Russia. 
Perier  died  in  1832. 

PERIGEE,  or  PERIGEUM.   See  Jpogee. 

PERIHELION,  or  PERIHEL1UM;  that  point 
2o 
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Mfreory, 
Venoi, 
Kurth, 
Miirs, 
Ve»ta, 
Juno, 


Or**, 

Jupiter, 

S«lur>i, 

Urantv, 


».5iV*OSI 

9.48*60tt 
19. 1.103347 


or  limits 


In  the  orbit  of  n  planet,  or  comet,  which  is  nearest 
to  the  sun;  being  the  extremity  of  its  transverse 
axis  nearest  to  that  focus  in  which  the  sun  is  placed, 
and  thus  opposed  to  the  aphelion,  which  is  the  op- 
posite extremity  of  tlie  same  axis.  The  ancient 
astronomers  used,  instead  of  this,  the  term  perigteum, 
as  they  placed  the  earth  in  the  centre.  The  perihe- 
lion distances  of  the  several  planets,  the  mean  dis- 
tance of  the  earth  from  the  sun  being  taken  as  unity, 
are  as  follows : 

.181901 
.7)01798 
.96.11468 
1.4SO&r#5 

a.4issi*> 
See  Aphelion  and  Equation. 

PERILLU9.  SeePhalarU. 

PERIMETER,  in  geometry ;  the 
of  any  figure  or  body.  The  perimeters  of  surfaces 
or  figures  are  lines  ;  those  of  bodies  ore  surfaces.  In 
circular  figures,  instead  of  perimeter,  we  say  circum- 
ference, or  periphery. 

PERIOD  (from  the  Greek  «-i(<»3«,  n  circuit) ;  a 
division  of  time,  or  of  events  occurring  in  it.  The 
astronomer  calls  the  time  of  a  revolution  of  a  heaven- 
ly body,  or  the  time  occupied  in  its  return  to  the 
same  point  of  its  orbit,  its  period.  See  Planets,  and 
Kepler. 

In  chronology,  period  denotes  a  division  of  time, 
during  which  certain  phenomena  complete  their 
courses,  which  are  repeated  in  never-ending  succes- 
sion. Chronology  depends  entirely  upon  astronomy; 
ami  before  the  latter  had  made  known  the  true  mo- 
tions of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  former  remained  in 
a  confined  state.  The  principal  periods  of  the  O reeks 
were — Meton's  lunar  period  of  nineteen  years,  or 
6940  days,  according  to  which  the  Greeks  computed 
their  astronomical  calendar  from  432  H.  C.  j  the 
period  of  Calippns  (830  D.  C),  or  that  of  A  lexander, 
which  comprised  four  times  nineteen,  or  seventy-six 
years  minus  one  day ;  and  the  still  more  accurate 
period  of  Hipparchus,  of  304  years,  which  made  the 
tropics)  solar  year  only  six  minutes  and  sixteen  se- 
conds too  long.  The  Roman  tndictlon  (q.  v.)  was  a 
period  of  fifteen  years,  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
very  clear.  The  Julian  period,  invented  by  Scali- 
ger,  consisting  of  7980  Julian  years,  was  intended 
to  reduce  to  the  same  result  the  different  computa- 
tions of  the  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ  from  the 
creation.  It  is  the  product  of  the  numbers  twenty- 
eight,  nineteen,  and  fifteen ;  or  the  solar,  lunar,  and 
(miction  cycle.  (See  Cycle.)  After  twenty-right 
times  nineteen,  or  532  years,  the  new  and  full  moons 
return  in  the  same  order,  upon  the  same  day  of  the 
week  and  month,  in  the  Julian  calendar,  and  the 
three  chronological  cycles  (the  solar  cycle  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  the  lunar  cycle  of  nineteen  years,  and 
the  indiction  cycle  of  fifteen  years)  recommence  at 
the  same  time.  This  period  is  also  called  the  great 
Paschal  cycle,  and  the  Victorian  or  Dionysian  period. 
The  year  of  the  birth  of  Christ,  in  the  Julian  period. 
Is  4714.  It  is  now  little  used,  as  we  reckon  by 
years  before  and  after  Christ 

In  history,  a  period  is  a  certain  division  of  time, 
determined  by  events,  giving  to  It  the  character  of 
a  whole.  A  judicious  division  of  history  into  periods 
is  very  necessary  for  a  clear  view  of  the  whole,  and, 
In  fact,  U  the  necessary  result  of  an  intelligv-nt 
method  of  studying  history.  The  ancients  wrote 
general  history  ethnographicallyand  chronologically, 
or  in  the  way  of  annals.  Hossuct,  in  his  Ditronrt 
snr  I'Histoire  unwerselle,  and  Ofterliaus,  in  his  Com. 
penttium  Historic  universalis,  divided  history  by 
ceoturhwi,  and  by  subdivisions  of  the  latter ;  but 
historians  hnve  preferred  to  divide  universal 


hhtory  by  periods.  Voltaire,  In  his  Essaisur  Vffio- 
tolre  gtnerale,  MUlot,  Condillac,  Gntterer,  Schloier, 
and,  in  general,  all  the  principal  modem  historians, 
have  followed  this  plan.  The  progress  of  civiliia- 
tion  and  of  civil  liberty  is  more  important  Uiau  the 
order  of  dynasties,  or  the  fluctuations  of  power ;  and 
the  periods  of  hUtory  ought  to  be  founded  upon  the 
various  stages  or  manifestations  of  these.  A  judicious 
division  into  periods  can  be  effected  only  by  a  clear 
and  philosophical  view  of  history.  Philosophical 
views  are  the  great  object  of  the  study  ;  but  incau- 
tious philosophizing  often  leads  the  reader  to  deduc- 
tions drawn  from  his  own  Imagination  rather  than 
from  a  rigid  scrutiny  of  facts.  The  division  of 
history  into  periods,  founded  on  general  views,  re- 
quires, therefore,  great  care.  The  phllosophico-his- 
torical  school  of  Germany,  at  the  head  of  which,  at 
present,  we  may  put  professor  Heeel,  has  fallen  into 
glaring  errors  In  this  respect.  This  same  censure, 
however,  by  no  means  belongs  to  all  the  philosophi- 
cal historians  of  that  country,  but  should  be  confined 
to  the  school  which  is  particularly  termed  philoso- 
phical. The  division  into  periods  must  vary,  both 
according  to  the  chief  aim  of  the  historian  anal  ac- 
cording to  the  amount  of  historical  knowledge  exist- 
ing in  his  time.  Thus  an  historian  who  proposes  to 
write  a  history  of  religions,  or  who  thinks  that  re- 
ligious revolutions  have  always  been  the  most  im- 
portant, and  are  the  best  standards  by  which  to 
measure  the  other  changes  in  human  society,  will 
establish  his  division  into  periods  accordingly.  Ano. 
ther  will  take,  as  his  basis,  the  political  changes  of 
nations.  The  most  perfect  division  would  be  that 
which  should  adopt,  as  the  basis  of  each  period,  that 
feature  which  was  the  most  strongly  characteristic 
of  it,  which  is  not  always  easy,  as  one  principle  often 
continues  strongly  operative,  while  another  has  risen 
to  an  important  influence,  threatening  to  supersede 
it.  In  such  a  division  of  universal  history,  civilisa- 
tion, religion,  government,  learning,  important  in- 
ventions, &c  ,  would  all  become,  in  turn,  the  bases 
of  the  various  periods.    See  Epochs,  and  History. 

A  period,  or  sentence,  in  writing,  is  a  series  of 
logically  connected  passages ;  a  passage  developed 
in  properly  connected  parts.  Aristotle's  definition, 
which  makes  it  a  discourse  having  its  beginning  and 
end  in  itself,  is  indistinct.  Every  passage  would 
then  be  a  period  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a  whole 
speech,  a  whole  work,  would  be  a  period.  Periods 
should  not  be  too  long,  but  it  is  impossible  to  fix  the 
limits  distinctly.  Cicero's  rule,  that  a  period  ought 
not  to  be  longer  than  four  hexameters,  is  as  insufti- 
cient  as  the  other,  that  it  should  be  sufficiently  short 
to  l>e  spoken  at  one  breath,  without  exhaustion  of 
the  lungs.  If  it  is  properly  constructed,  the  voice 
finds  resting-places  enough ;  and  if  its  parts  are 
logically  connected,  it  is  not  difficult  to  follow  their 
connexion,  and  to  form  a  distinct  conception  of  the 
whole.  In  some  languages,  the  rules  for  the  con- 
struction of  periods  are  stricter  than  in  others ;  some 
allow  great  liberty.  To  the  former  belongs  the 
English  language ;  to  the  latter,  the  Greek,  Latin, 
and  German.  The  genius  of  the  Gennaa  language, 
in  particular,  allows  of  very  long  and  involved 
periods,  in  which  perspicuity  frequently  suffers  seri- 
ously ;  and  it  often  happens  that  the  whole  mann- 
ing of  a  long  sentence  in  that  language  depends  upon 
the  last  word,  so  that  we  are  kept  in  suspense  as  to 
the  ifleas  conveyed,  until  the  decisive  word  appear*. 
The  following  rules  should  lie  observed  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  period  :  1.  The  chief  idea  must  be 
made  prominent,  whilst  the  secondary  UUms  nre  pre- 
sented with  a  force  proportioned  to  their  bn|*>rtarrce; 
ft.  there  should  be  a  certain  proportion  bet« 
the  length  of  the  different  members ;   S.  the 
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ordinate  pans  snomo  encn  serve  lor  tiie  more  dis- 
tinct explanation  of  the  preceding,  and  should  not 
be  too  much  uocumulnted ;  4.  the  ideas  to  be  con- 
veyed ihonld  be  presented  in  a  certain  gradation, 
from  the  less  distinct  to  the  more  distinct,  from  the 
weaker  to  the  stroni.Tr,  the  less  important  to  the 
more  important,  except  the  contrary  effect  is  express- 
ly intended.  Important  as  the  logical  and  gramma- 
tical arrangement  of  a  period  is,  the  musical  and 
rythmical  is  by  no  means  to  be  neglected.  Much 
depends  here  upon  tact,  but  study  can  much  improve 
this.  There  is  a  harmony  in  in  n  p»na  ire  which,  if  it  can- 
not convince,  yet  can  stronplyafl.ct,  can  cany  the  read- 
er along,  or  impress  a  sentiment  indelibly.  Yet  undue 
refinement,  an  overlaboured  choice  of  phrase,  is  to 
be  studiously  avoided.  The  rhythm  of  a  period  (the 
mtmeruj)  corresponds  to  the  metre  in  poetry,  and  is 
important  for  nil  languages,  particularly  for  those 
which,  like  the  Greek  or  German,  have  a  real  pro- 
sody. Only  a  few  general  rules  can  be  given  for 
rhythm :  the  ear  of  the  writer  or  speaker  must  be 
hit  princi|»al  guide.  The  beginning  of  a  period 
sitonld  be  fitted  to  gain  the  attention  of  the  hearer. 
Hence  it  is  well  to  choose  such  words  as  fill  the  ear  : 
e.  g.  in  languages  which  have  a  prosody,  the  firtt 

( —  w  ^  >-'),  the  imieut  a  majore  (  

),  the  third  epitrites  (  ),  and  some 

others.  The  conclusion  ought  to  satisfy  the  enr  by 
its  6rm  and  full  sound.  The  following  feet  are  there- 
fore durable:  the  fourth  p*on       w  ),  the 

am phtbrachys      —  >— ),  the  antibacehius  (—  — 
the  dactylus  iambus  ( —  www  — ),  the  ditrocfutus 
( —  w  —  w),  which  it  is  best  to  have  in  one  word, 

nnd  the  dactjflui  trocheevs  ( — «  • — w),  which, 

Iiowever,  on  account  of  its  hexametrical  form,  is  to 
be  used  with  great  caution.  The  period  should 
have  a  proper  proportion  of  pauses,  so  as  to  be 
equally  removed  from  total  irregularity,  and  from  a 
constantly-returning  symmetry  which  approaches  to 
metrical  rhythm.  The  construction  of  sentences  at- 
tained a  perfection  with  the  Greeks,  which  has  not 
been  reached  by  nny  other  nation,  for  two  reasons, 
• — their  deep  and  universal  feeling  of  the  beautiful, 
nnd  the  richness  of  their  charming  idiom  in  parti- 
ciples and  well-sounding  terminations.  The  Romans 
imitated  the  Greeks  but  the  example  of  Cicero  is 
i Nil  tn  be  closely  followed,  as  be  amplifies  his  phrases 
too  much. 

In  physiology ,  period*  designate  the  various  stages 
in  the  development  nnd  decay  of  the  animal  organ- 
isation, which  are  distinguished  by  a  marked  char- 
net  er  ;  as  the  period  of  childhood,  of  puberty,  8cc. 
Periods  also  denote,  in  medicine,  those  repetitions  of 
phenomena  which  we  observe  in  certain  disease?, 
e.  g.  in  intermittent  fevers,  the  Increase  of  the  dis- 
order in  the  evening.  &c.  Periodical  diseases  are 
Mich  as,  at  certain  tiroes,  make  regular  attacks,  or 
are  attended  with  regular  aggravations.  This  pro- 
perty is  very  common,  and  there  is  hardly  a  disease 
in  which  it  has  not  lieen  observed  in  the  case  of 
s<  roe  individual.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  no  dis- 
ease which  always  pursues  its  course  periodically. 

PERIODICALS,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word, 
are  all  publications  which  appear  at  regular  inter- 
vals;  and  in  the  wide  sense  which  the  word  has  now 
received,  H  may  even  be  considered  as  embracing 
those  publications  which,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the 
case  in  Germany,  nppear  from  time  to  time,  yet 
neither  at  regular  intervals  nor  in  nombers  of  a 
fixed  amount  of  pages  (Zwangtose  Hefte).  The 
periodical  press,  comprising  newspapers,  reviews, 
mngasines,  annual  registers,  &c.,  devoted  to  reli- 
jn,  politics,  the  sciences,  arts,  amusements,  hus- 
'  r,  &c,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  most 
s  consequences  oi  the  invention  of  the  art 


of  printing.  At  first,  slips  of  paper  containing  a 
few  particulars,  intended  principally  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  curiosity,  periodicals  have  now  become 
one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  the  machinery  of 
society,  particularly  in  Britain,  France,  and  America. 
Without  an  acquaintance  with  this  department  of 
literature,  the  present  state  of  knowledge  and  civi- 
lization cannot  be  understood,  and  the  historian  will 
find  it  essential  to  a  comprehension  of  the  great 
movements  of  our  time.  We  have  given,  in  the 
article  Newspapers,  a  sketch  of  the  history  and 
present  state  of  that  branch  of  periodical  literature. 
The  first  journal  of  the  character  of  a  review  was 
the  Journal  det  Savants,  established  in  1 663.  Its 
success  gave  rise  to  Les  Nouvelles  de  la  Ripubliqvc 
des  Lettres,  by  Bayle ;  Le  Mercure,  by  Vise" ;  Le 
Journal  de  TrHronx,  set  up  by  P.  Catrou,  a  Jesuit ; 
in  Italy,  to  the  Giornale  de'  Literati;  in  Germany, 
to  the  Acta  Eruditorum.  In  Britain,  the  first 
review  of  this  sort  was  the  Monthly,  commenced  in 
1749,  and  still  published.  (For  further  information, 
see  the  article  Review.)  The  utility  of  periodicals 
has  been  very  great ;  they  have  spread  knowledge 
through  quarters  to  which  the  bulky  productions  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  century  never  could 
have  penetrated.  The  reviews,  in  particular,  have 
done  much  to  promote  the  cause  or  truth  and  just 
thinking.  But  the  periodical  press,  like  everything 
else  in  the  world,  has  its  bad  side  as  well  as  its  good, 
and  one  of  its  ImuI  consequences  has  been  a  taste  for 
superficial  accomplishment.  Periodicals,  however, 
have  become  a  matter  of  necessity,  as  the  circle  of 
civilisation  has  widened,  as  the  various  nations  have 
become  more  and  more  interested  in  each  other,  and 
as  the  great  Interests  of  mankind  have  been  more 
deeply  investigated  and  more  universally  discussed. 
For  a  dtiten  of  Athens,  the  market  and  the  gymnasia 
may  have  afforded  a  sufficient  supply  of  news  to  keep 
bim  acquainted  with  the  events  generally  interesting 
to  his  community ;  the  wits  of  Florence  may  have 
found  the  shop  of  Bnrchiello  (q.  v.)  a  sufficient 
centre  of  intelligence  ;  but  our  times  require  much 
more  regular,  extensive,  and  effectual  means  for  the 
diffusion  of  information  on  the  events  and  produc- 
tions of  the  day,  and  for  the  discu^ion  of  the  num- 
berless important  subjects  which  occupy  the  minds 
of  men. 

PERIOSTEUM.    See  Bone. 

PERIPATETIC  PHILOSOPHY.  The  philoso- 
phy of  Aristotle  received  this  name  either  from  his 
custom  of  teaching  while  walking  (*•(»*■<*«•«»),  or 
from  the  place  where  it  was  taught — a  walk  planted 
with  trees.  We  can  give  but  a  urief  sketch  of  the 
system  of  this  powerful  mind.  Philosophy  was  to 
Aristotle  the  science  of  knowledge.  Direct  know- 
ledge, by  which  we  know  immediately  the  general 
ana  necessary,  rests  on  experience.  According  to 
him,  logic,  as  a  preparatory  science^  as  the  organ  of 
all  science,  has  the  precedence  of  all.  Logic  either 
treats  of  appearances,  and  is  then  called  dialectics ; 
or  of  truth,  and  is  then  called  analytics.  In  his 
Physics,  he  opposes  the  two  systems  then  prevailing 
(that  of  emanation,  which  taught  that  all  things 
emanated  from  God ;  and  the  atomic,  which  ex- 
plained the  origin  of  things  by  the  concourse  of 
atoms,  eternal,  like  God),  and  assumes  the  eternity 
of  the  world.  According  to  him,  the  heavens  are  of 
a  more  perfect  and  divine  nature  than  other  bodies. 
In  the  centre  of  the  heavens  is  the  earth,  round  and 
stationary.  Tlie  stars,  like  the  sky,  beings  of  a 
higher  nature,  but  of  grosser  matter,  move,  though 
not  of  themselves,  but  by  the  impulse  of  Uie  prrmum 
mrMte.  Every  change  presupposes  a  substratum 
(substance),  that  by  which  a  thing  becomes  possi- 
ble ;  a  form,  by  which  a  thing  becomes  Jeal ;  and 
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privation,  inasmuch  ns  the  existence  of  a  certain  form 
is  founded  on  the  exclusion  of  others.  Ail  change 
or  motion  takes  place  in  regard  to  substance, 
quantity,  quality,  and  place.  There  are  three  kinds 
of  substances — those  alternately  in  motion  and  at 
reAt,  as  the  animals ;  those  perpetually  in  motion,  as 
the  «ky  ;  and  those  eternally  stationary.  The  last, 
in  themselves  immovable  and  imperishable,  are 
the  source  and  origin  of  all  motion.  Among  them 
there  must  be  one  first  being,  unchangeable,  which 
nets  without  the  intervention  of  any  other  being. 
All  that  is  proceeds  from  it ;  it  is  the  most  perfect 
intelligence — God.  The  immediate  action  of  this 
first  mover — happy  in  the  contemplation  of  himself—  I 
extends  only  to  the  heavens ;  the  other  inferior 
spheres  are  moved  by  other  incorporeal  and  eternal 
substances,  which  the  popular  belief  adores  as  gods, 
and  to  which  it  attributes  bodies,  contrary  to  their 
nature.  The  soul  is  the  principle  of  life  in  the 
organic  l>ody,  and  is  inseparable  from  the  body. 
As  faculties  of  the  soul,  Aristotle  enumerates  the 
faculty  of  generation  and  nutrition ;  of  sensation, 
memory,  and  recollection  ;  the  faculty  of  thinking, 
or  the  understanding ;  and  the  faculty  of  desiring, 
which  is  divided  into  appetite  and  volition.  The 
ethical  principles  of  Aristotle  have  been  often  mis- 
understood, partly  on  account  of  the  degeneracy  of 
his  school ;  and  he  has  been  considered  a  supporter 
of  the  philosophy  whose  principle  is  pleasure ;  but 
to  Aristotle,  the  best  and  highest  (i.  e.  that  which  is 
desirable  for  itself)  is  the  happiness  which  originates 
from  virtuous  actions.  Virtue,  according  to  him, 
consists  in  acting  according  to  nature ;  by  the 
expression  "  according  to  nature,"  he  means,  keep- 
ing the  mean  between  the  two  extremes  of  the  too 
much  and  the  too  little.  Thus  valour,  in  his  view 
the  first  of  v  irtues,  is  a  mean  between  cowardice  and 
rashness ;  temperance  is  an  observance  of  the  mean 
in  respect  to  sensual  enjoyments.  Human  actions, 
to  be  culled  moral,  must  be  independent  of  external 
motives ;  otherwise  they  are  but  phenomena,  the 
Jaws  of  which  belong  to  physics,  and  are  therefore 
indifferent  to  the  practical  philosopher.  Self-action, 
and  consequently  tiie  power  to  act  or  not  to  act,  to 
act  in  one  way  or  another,  is  the  condition  of  all 
morality.  Perfect  happiness  can  be  attained  only  in 
political  society  or  the  state ;  but  the  best  form  of 
state  polity  must  be  determined  by  circumstances. 

The  school  of  Aristotle  (the  peripatetic  school) 
continued  at  Athens  uninterruptedly  till  the  time  of 
Augustus.  Among  those  who  proceeded  from  it  are 
Theophrastus,  anUior  of  several  works  on  natural 
history;  Strato  of  Lampsacus,  whose  views  are  but 
imperfectly  known  to  us  from  some  fragments  pre- 
served by  Cicero  and  Plutarch;  and  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus.  No  one  of  the  philosophical  schools  of  an- 
tiquity maintained  its  influence  so  long  as  the  peri- 
patetic. Even  down  to  modern  times,  its  principles 
served  as  the  rule  in  philosophical  inquiries,  and  some 
countries  still  honour  Aristotle  as  an  infallible  master 
of  wisdom.  The  Arabians  did  not  first  make  him 
known  to  the  philosophers  of  modern  Europe,  but 
they  extended  his  authority.  Tlie  acuteness  and 
profoundness  which  appear  in  his  works,  his  dogma- 
tic tone,  his  subtile  distinctions,  and  the  technical 
language,  first  introduced  by  him  into  philosophy, 
pleased  them  more  than  Plato's  philosophical  doubts 
and  allegorical  language.  But  we  find  him  in  the 
Chrisliau  church  as  early  as  the  time  of  the  Arian 
controversy;  and  while  the  influence  of  Plato  was 
diminished  by  the  heresies  of  Platoniiing  teachers, 
that  of  Aristotle,  which  the  commentaries  of  Boe- 
thius  on  his  translation  of  Aristotle's  works  contri- 
buted to  extend,  was  continually  increasing.  (See 
actolatic,.)    When  the  works  of  Aristotle  again 


began  to  be  read  in  the  original  language,  a  peripa- 
tetic sect,  differing  from  the  scholastic,  arose,  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  which  was  divided 
into  the  Averroists  and  Alexandrians  (so  called  from 
celebrated  commentators  on  Aristotle).  To  Ute 
former  belonged  Alex.  Achillinus,  Ziinara,  and  C«- 
salpinus;  to  the  latter,  the  famous  Pomponatius  and 
others. 

PERIPETIA;  an  unexpected  change  which  takes 
place  in  the  condition  of  the  chief  person  of  an  epic 
or  dramatic  poem,  a  novel.  &c.  Aristotle  gives,  as 
an  instance,  the  scene  in  (Edipus,  in  which  the  news 
intended  to  relieve  the  king's  tears,  and  to  cheer  him, 
produces  the  contrary  effect,  by  discovering  to  him 
his  origin.  Necessary  as  the  peripetia  is  for  giving 
interest  to  great  compositions,  a  ludicrous  effect  is 
often  produced  by  young  poets  heaping  nu&fbrtune* 
upon  their  heroes,  to  surprise  the  reader  with  an 
unexpected  deliverance.  The  Germans  call  such 
compositions  Rettungtstucke  (saving-pieces.) 

PERIPHERY.  Circle. 

PERIPNEL'MONY.    See  Pnevmony. 

PERIPTERAL  TEMPLE.    See  Architecture. 

PERISTYLE.    See  Architecture. 

PER1ZONIUS,  James,  a  learned  Dutch  philolo- 
gian  of  the  seventeenth  century,  born  at  Damme  in 
1651,  studied  at  Deveuter  and  Leyden,  and  became 
professor  of  history,  rhetoric,  and  Greek,  at  the  latter 
place,  where  he  died  in  1715.  His  historical  and 
philological  works  are  numerous.  The  principal  are 
Animadversione*  Historic*  (16SM,  a  treasure  of 
learning;  Origines  Italy  Ionic*  et  AZgyptiac*  (1711); 
editions  of  Julian's  far  tout  Histories,  of  the  Minerva 
of  Sa  net  ins,  &c. 

PERJURY,  by  the  common  law  of  England,  is  a 
crime  committed  by  one  who,  being  lawfully  required 
to  depose  the  truth  in  any  judicial  proceeding,  wil- 
fully swears  falsely  in  a  point  material  to  the  ques- 
tion in  dispute.  It  has,  however,  been  held,  that  a 
man  may  be  indicted  for  perjury  for  swearing  that  be 
believed  a  fact  to  be  true,  which  he  knew  to  be  false. 
The  common  law  takes  no  notice  of  any  false  swear- 
ing, but  such  as  is  committed  in  some  court  of  jus- 
tice, having  power  to  administer  the  oath,  or  before 
some  officer  or  magistrate  invested  with  similar 
authority,  in  some  proceeding  relative  to  a  civil  suit 
or  criminal  prosecution;  for  the  law  esteems  all  other 
oaths  unnecessary,  at  least,  and  hence  will  not  pun- 
ish the  breach  of  them.  Thus,  if  a  person  swears 
falsely  in  a  voluntary  affidavit  in  any  extrajudicial 
matter,  he  is  not  liable  to  any  punishment.  By  nu- 
merous statutes  in  England,  the  penalties  of  perjury 
have  been  extended  to  false  oaths  by  electors,  bank- 
rupts, insolvent  debtors,  &c.  By  the  English  law, 
the  evidence  of  one  witness  alone  is  not  sufficient  to 
convict  on  an  indictment  for  perjury;  in  such  case, 
there  would  be  only  one  oath  against  another;  but 
it  is  sufficient,  if  corroborated  by  other  independent 
evidence.  Subornation  of  perjury  is  the  offence  of 
procuring  a  man  to  commit  perjury.  By  the  law  of 
Moses  (Deuteronomy  xix.  10),  if  a  man  testify  falsely 
against  his  brother,  it  shall  be  done  unto  him  as  he 
iiad  thought  to  do  against  his  brother.  And  this  is 
the  principle  adopted  in  the  laws  of  many  of  the 
states  of  modem  Europe.  By  the  law  of  the  Twelve 
Tables,  "  perjurii  prna  divina,  exitium;  humama, 
dedecus."  Gellius,  xx.  1,  mentions,  that  some  per- 
sons who  had  perjured  themselves  by  giving  false 
testimony,  were  thrown  from  the  Torpeian  rock. 
The  civil  law  punished  perjury  committed  in  swear- 
ing by  the  name  of  God,  in  civil  cases,  by  infamy 
(Digest,  \ih.  u.  tit.  4;  Code,  lib.  xii.  tit.  l);"but  the 
punishment  of  perjury  committed  in  swearing  by  the 
safety  of  the  emperor,  was  death  (Code,  iv.  1:2):  by 
the  genius  of  the  prince,  beating  and  scourging  (Dig. 
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fib.  xii.  tit.  2,  13).   The  punishment  of  perjury,  by 
the  mmmon  law  in  England,  was,  anciently,  death; 
afterwards  banishment,  or  cutting  out  the  tongue; 
then  forfeiture  of  good*.    At  the  present  time,  it  is 
fine,  imprisonment,  and  pillory,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  court,  to  which  the  statute  Geo.  II.,  c.  5?5,  adds 
a  power  in  the  court  to  order  the  offender  to  be  sent 
to  the  house  of  correction  for  a  term  not  exceeding 
seven  years,  or  to  be  transported  for  the  same  pe- 
riod.  The  offender  is  incapacitated  from  giving  evi- 
dence in  a  court  of  justice;  but  a  pardon  will  restore 
his  competency.    liy  the  law  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  punishment  on  conviction  for  per- 
jury, committed  in  any  cause  depending  in  any  of 
tlip  courts  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  deposition 
taken  in  pursuance  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
is  imprisonment  not  above  three  years,  and  fine  not 
exceeding  800  dollars,  pillory  one  hour,  and  disquali- 
fication for  being  a  witness  until  the  judgment  is 
reversed.    By  the  capitularies  of  Charlemagne  and 
Look  le  Dtbonnairc,  perjury  was  punished  by  cutting 
oil'  the  hand.    By  the  Napoleon  code,  perjury  in 
criminal  cases  is  punishable  by  confinement  at  hard 
labour  for  a  limited  time.    If  the  party  accused  is 
sentenced  to  a  severer  punishment,  the  perjurer  is 
to  sutler  the  like.    In  case9  of  correctional  or  police 
jurisdiction,  it  is  punishable  by  confinement.  Per- 
jury in  civil  suits  is  punishable  by  civic  degradation. 
By  the  Prussian  code,  promulgated  by  Frederic 
William  in  17D4,  whoever,  whether  he  appears  as  a 
party  or  as  a  witness,  perjures  himself,  is  to  be  ex- 
cluded for  ever  irom  his  employments,  rights,  and 
civil  profession,  to  undergo  an  ignominious  exposi- 
tion as  a  perjured  person,  or  to  be  publicly  declared 
such,  and.  in  addition  thereto,  to  be  condemned  to  I 
confinement  from  one  to  three  years.    If  the  perjury  ! 
be  with  a  view  to  profit  the  perjurer,  he  is  to  forfeit 
a  sum  quadruple  of  that  which  he  endeavoured  to 
obtain.    If  the  perjury  is  committed  in  a  capital 
ca?e,  and  an  innocent  person  is,  in  consequence, 
condemned,  the  punishment  of  the  perjurer  is  death; 
and  in  cases  not  capital,  the  punishment  of  the  per- 
jurer is  to  be  proportioned  to  the  crime  of  which  the 
innocent  person  was  accused  and  convicted.  By  the 
law  of  Spain  in  1804,  perjury,  in  civil  causes,  is 
punishable  with  ten  years'  condemnation  to  the  gal- 
leys; and  in  criminal  cases,  in  which  the  punish- 
ment fur  the  offence  charged  does  not  extend  to 
death,  public  infamy  and  perpetual  condemnation  to 
the  galleys.    (Johnston's  Civil  Law  of  Spain,  1.  vii. 
tit.  17.  lib.  8.  Rec.) 

PER  KIN  WARBECK.  See  tt'arbeck. 
PERKINS,  Doctor  Elisha.  the  inventor  of  the 
metallic  tractors,  wa«  born  at  Norwich,  Connecticut, 
North  America,  in  January,  1740,  and  was  educated 
by  his  fattier,  doctor  Joseph  Perkins,  for  the  profes- 
sion of  medicine.  He  was  indebted  to  nature  for 
uncommon  endowments,  both  bodily  and  mental.  In 
person  lie  was  six  feet  high,  and  of  remarkable  sym- 
metry. He  possessed  extraordinary  ability  to  endure 
fatigue.  His  reputation  and  success  as  a  physician 
were  considerable,  but  he  is  principally  known  by 
his  metallic  tractors.  These  were  formed  by  him 
from  a  composition  which  he  discovered  after  nu- 
merous experiments  with  various  kinds  of  metals, 
during  several  years,  he  having  conceived  the  idea 
that  metallic  substances  might  have  an  influence  on 
the  nerves  and  muscles  of  animals,  and  be  capable 
of  being  converted  to  useful  purposes  as  external 
agents  in  medicine.  They  consisted  of  two  instru- 
ments, one  of  the  appearance  of  steel,  the  other  of 
brass,  and  were  about  three  inches  in  length,  and 
pointed  at  one  end.  The  manner  in  which  they 
were  applied  was,  by  drawing  the  points  over  the 
Affected  parts  iu  a  downward  direction,  for  about 


twenty  minutes  each  time.  The  complaints  in  which 
this  operation  was  found  most  useful,  were  local  in- 
flammations in  general,  pains  in  the  head,  face, 
teeth,  breast,  side,  stomach,  back,  rheumatism,  &c. 
Doctor  Perkins  procured  a  patent  for  his  discovery, 
and  the  success  which  it  obtained  was  great,  not 
only  in  America,  but  Europe.  The  professors  of 
three  universities  in  America  gave  attestations  in 
favour  of  its  efficacy.  In  Copenhagen,  twelve  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons,  chiefly  professors  and  lecturers 
in  the  Royal  Frederic's  Hospital,  commenced  a 
course  of  experiments,  accounts  of  which  were  pub- 
lished in  an  octavo  volume.  They  introduced  the 
term  Perkinism,  in  honour  of  the  discoverer,  and 
asserted  that  it  was  of  great  importance  to  the  phy- 
sician. In  London,  a  Perkinian  instittttion,  as  it  was 
called,  was  established,  principally  with  the  view  of 
benefiting  the  ]M>or  by  the  use  of  the  tractors  ;  and, 
in  a  pamphlet  giving  an  account  of  the  institution, 
it  was  stated  that  the  communications  of  cases  were 
from  disinterested  and  intelligent  characters  from 
almost  every  quarter  of  Great  Britain,  including  pro- 
fessors, regular  physicians,  surgeons,  and  clergymen. 
A  computation  of  the  cures  saidto  have  been  ellected, 
presents  the  number  of  one  million  five  hundred 
thousand.  It  may  be  well  deemed  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, after  what  we  have  stated,  that  the  tractors 
have  sunk  into  oblivion;  but  such  is  the  fact.  Dur- 
ing the  prevalence  of  yellow  fever  in  New  York  in 
1799,  doctor  Perkins  went  thither  for  the  purpose 
of  testing  the  merits  of  a  highly  antiseptic  remedy 
which  he  had  introduced  into  practice  ;  but  after 
about  four  weeks  of  unremitted  assiduity  in  attend- 
ing the  sick,  he  took  the  disease  himself,  and  died 
at  the  age  of  fifty-nine  years.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  liberality  of  character,  and  of  strict  honour 
and  integrity.  In  address  and  colloquial  powers  few 
of  his  profession  excelled  him. 

PERMUTATIONS.    See  Combinations. 

PERNAMBUCO;  the  name  generally  given  to 
the  two  cities  of  Olinda  and  Recife,  in  Brazil.  Th« 
former  contains  4000  inhabitants,  and  is  the  see  of 
a  bishop.  It  lies  about  three  miles  north -east  of  the 
latter,  in  lat.  8°  S.  It  was  formerly  more  populous 
and  flourishing,  but  since  its  capture  by  the  Dutch 
in  1640,  its  commerce  and  manufactures  liave  de- 
serted it  for  Uie  latter.    See  Recife. 

PERON,  Francois,  a  distinguished  French  natu- 
ralist, born  at  Cerilly  in  1775.  studied  in  the  college 
at  that  place,  and,  in  1792,  joined  the  army  on  the 
Rhine.  Having  been  captured  at  Kaiserslautern,  in 
about  a  year  he  was  exchanged,  and,  having  lost  the 
sight  of  one  eye,  was  discliarged  from  the  service, 
and  returned  to  Cerilly  in  August,  1795.  He  then 
obtained  admission  into  the  school  of  medicine  at 
Paris,  where  he  applied  himself  closely  to  his  studies, 
and  also  attended  the  lectures  of  the  museum  of 
natural  history.  When  the  expedition  to  the  South 
seas,  under  captain  Baudin,  had  been  projected, 
Pe'ron,  with  some  difficulty,  obtained  the  situation  of 
soologist.  The  vessels  appointed  for  this  sen-ice, 
the  Geographer  and  the  Naturalist,  sailed  from 
Havre,  October  19th.  1800.  and  returned  to  France 
in  April,  1804.  They  had  visited  New  Holland, 
and  many  of  the  Australian  and  Polynesian  islands: 
and  during  the  whole  of  the  voyage,  Pe'ron  seised 
every  opportunity  for  augmenting  trie  stores  of  sci- 
ence, by  making  collections  and  observations.  After 
his  return,  he  was  employed,  in  conjunction  with 
captain  Freycinct.  to  draw  up  an  account  of  the 
voyage,  and,  with  M.  Le  Sueur,  to  describe  the  new 
objects  of  natural  history  which  had  been  procured. 
Pe'ron  died  Decrmlier  14th,  1810.  His  works  are, 
Observations  sur  I' Anthropologic;  and  Voyage  de 
Decouvertes  aux  Terres  Australcs  (1807—1816,  3 
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vols.,  4to);  an  unfinished  History  of  the  Medusa, 
fragments  of  which  have  been  published,  and  several 
valuable  memoirs  on  subjects  of  natural  history. 

PEROUSE,  La.    See  Laperoute. 

PERPENDICULAR,  in  geometry;  a  line  falling 
directly  on  another  line,  to  as  to  make  equal  angles 
on  each  side;  called  also  a  normal  line.  These  lines 
may  be  straight  lines  or  curves.  A  plane  is  perpen- 
dicular to  another  plane,  if  a  line  drawn  on  one  of 
tli  fin,  perpendicular  to  the  line  of  intersection,  forms 
right  angles  with  a  perpendicidar  line  on  the  other 
plane  drawn  to  the  same  point.  (See  Plumb  Line.) 
A  vertical  line  is  one  perpendicular  to  a  horisnutal 
line  (a  Hue  parallel  to  the  surface  of  calm  water),  so 
called  because  it  passes  from  our  vertex,  or  scnith 
(q.  v.)  down  to  the  nadir  (q.  v.),  so  that  the  vertical 
line  is  a  particular  kind  of  perpendicular  line. 

PERPETUAL  Mo  I  ION;  a  motion  which  is 
supplied  and  renewed  from  itself,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  external  causes.  The  problem  of  a  per- 
petunl  motion  consists  in  the  inventing  of  a  machine 
which  has  the  principle  of  its  motion  within  itself; 
and  numberless  schemes  have  been  proposed  for  its 
solution.  The  difficulty  is,  that  the  resistance  of  the 
air,  the  friction  of  the  parts  of  the  machine,  &c. 
necessarily  retard,  and  finally  stop,  the  motions  of 
machines,  and  therefore  seem  to  render  perpetual 
motion  an  impossibility.  Attempts  have  recently 
been  made  to  produce  a  perpetuum  mobile,  by  meaus 
of  galvanism;  a  metallic  bar  being  placed  between 
two  dry  galvanic  columns,  is  alternately  attracted  by 
each  column. 

PERPETUITY,  In  the  doctrine  of  annuities,  is 
the  number  of  years  in  which  the  simple  interest  of 
any  principal  sum  will  amount  to  the  same  as  the 
principal  itself ;  or  it  is  the  number  of  years'  pur- 
chase to  be  given  for  an  annuity  which  is  to  con- 
tinue for  ever;  and  it  is  found  by  dividing  .£100  by 
the  rate  of  interest  agreed  upon  ;  thus,  allowing  five 
per  cent.,  the  perpetuity  is  £X%°  =  W). 

PERP1GNAN;  a  city  of  France,  capital  of  East 
Pyrenees,  about  a  league  from  the  Mediterranean 
sea;  Ion.  2°  54'  E.; Tat  42«  42'  N.;  population, 
15,350.  It  is  a  place  of  strength,  and  accounted  one 
of  the  keys  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  side  of  Spain.  It 
is  mostly  ill  built  and  gloomy.  The  trade  consists  in 
corn,  wool,  iron,  and  wine.  The  manufactures  are 
woollen  and  silk. 

PERRAULT.  Of  four  brothers  of  this  name,  who 
lived  during  the  'reigu  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  most 
known  are  Claude  fbora  1613,  died  1688),  a  phy- 
sician, naturalist,  and  architect,  from  whose  designs 
tile  celebrated  facade  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  obser- 
vatory at  Paris  were  built ;  and  Char  let  (born  1033, 
died  1703),  a  man  of  erudition,  but  of  little  taste, 
whose  verses  have  not  outlived  his  day.  Colbert 
availed  himself  of  their  assistance  in  founding  the 
French  academy  of  art,  of  which  Charles  was  the 
librarian.  His  poem  Le  Siecle  de  Louie  te  Grand, 
which  he  read  before  the  academy  in  1687,  gave 
rise  to  the  famous  controversy  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  the  ancients  and  moderns.  In  his  Paralelle 
dee  Aneiene  et  Modemet  (1688 — 96),  in  the  form  of 
a  dialogue,  he  maintains  that  the  moderns  have  car- 
ried art  and  science,  which  were  in  a  state  of 
infancy  among  the  ancieuts,  to  the  highest  perfec- 
tion, and  have  excelled  them  in  their  works.  This 
opinion  was  warmly  attacked  by  Boileau,  and 
sealously  defended  by  FonteneUe  and  Hudart  de  la 
Motte.  Perrault  was  also  author  of  Let  Homme  tillut- 
trtt  de  France  (1696—1700).  The  Contet  de  ma 
Mere  V  Oye  (Tales  of  Mother  Goose),  of  which  he  is 
the  reputed  author,  has  procured  for  him,  but 
perhaps  unjustly,  the  title  of"  inventor  of  the  French 
Fairy  Tales."   See  Aims. 


PERRON,  Anqcktiij  dv.   See  Anouetil  du  Per. 
ron.  and  Zendavetta, 
PERRY.    See  Pear. 

PERSECUTION  OF  CHRISTIANS.  The  per- 
secutions  which  the  early  Christians  underwent  vert 
a  natural  consequence  of  the  anxiety  which  ilie  fr*e 
spirit  of  tlie  Christian  doctrine  and  worship,  so  oppo- 
site to  the  religious  institutions  previously  existing, 
excited  among  Jews  and  heathens.  As  Jong  as  the 
Jewish  state  continued,  the  Christian  communities 
established  within  its  limits  had  little  reason  to  expect 
toleration,  as  even  the  fouuder  of  their  religion  had 
been  regarded  as  a  stirrer  up  of  sedilioii,  on  at  count 
of  his  opposition  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Jewish 
church,  which  were  sealously  defended  by  the 
Pharisees,  who  formed  the  ruling  party  ;  and  the 
sanhedrim  could  not  forgive  his  followers  for  regard- 
ing him  as  the  true  Messiah.  But,  as  this  body 
had  not  power  to  curry  its  wishes  into  eilect,  and 
the  Christians  abstained  from  open  violation  of  the 
public  peace,  there  was  no  general  persecution  of 
them  in  Palestine  under  the  sanction  of  the  Roman 
authorities ;  and  only  some  of  the  heads  of  the  con- 
gregations at  Jerusalem,  such  as  Stephen  and  tlie 
aposUes  James  the  elder  and  James  Uie  younger, 
sintered  martyrdom,— the  former  forty-three,  die  . 
latter  sixty-three  years  after  Christ  But  the  Jews 
in  the  towns  of  tlie  Roman  empire,  where  they  Itud 
made  settlements,  and  where  Christian  congregations 
soon  sprung  up,  excited  against  them  the  suspicions 
of  tlie  magistrates,  who,  at  first,  may  have  considered 
the  Cliristians  as  an  unimportant  Jewish  sect,  or 
have  tolerated  the  new  worship  with  less  reluctance, 
since  tlie  introduction  of  a  new  divinity  1  .id  little  in 
it  to  startle  tlie  mind  of  a  heathen.  Nero,  indeed, 
ascribed  to  the  Christians  the  conflagration  of  the 
city  of  Rome  kindled  by  himself,  and,  in  the  year 
64,  subjected  theui  to  s  dreudful  persecution,  in 
which  Uie  apostles  Peter  and  Paul  suffered  ;  but  this 
was  more  an  exercise  of  imperial  tyranny  than  i  f 
policy,  or  an  intolerant  spirit.  This  Jirtt  persecu- 
tion does  not  appear  to  have  extended  tar  beyond 
Rome.  There  arose,  however,  a  tecond,  in  the 
year  95,  because  Domitian,  deceived  by  tlie  royal 
title  which  tlie  Christians  gave  to  Jesus,  afar 
fruitless  inquiries  for  tlie  supposed  relations  of  Jesus 
and  pretenders  to  die  crowu,  caused  many  of  his 
followers,  particularly  in  Asia  Minor,  to  be  banished, 
or  put  to  dt  at h . 

What  is  called  the  third  persecution  of  the  Chris- 
tians, took  place  hi  the  time  of  Trajan,  who  issued 
an  edict  against  secret  societies,  which  was  fol- 
lowed, in  105,  by  a  prohibition  of  their  meetings, 
and  the  punishment  of  some  refractory  individuals, 
because  the  Roman  proconsuls  (tor  example,  Phny 
the  younger,  in  Bithynla)  considered  the  refusal  of 
tlie  Christians  to  pay  Uie  usual  homage  to  lite  image 
of  the  emperor  as  deserving  of  punishment ;  and 
their  suspicions  were  awakened  by  the  independent 
character  of  the  followers  of  Uie  new  faith,  and 
their  deviaUon  from  Uie  national  customs.  Charges 
of  outrage  and  sedition,  principally  excited  and 
spread  abroad  by  Uie  Jews,  iucreased  the  unfavour- 
able disposition  of  Uie  heathens  towards  Uie  Chris, 
tians.  It  was  said  Uiat  Uiey  were  accustomed,  in 
their  assemblies,  to  eat  human  flesh  (a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  eucharist),  and  to  practise  shameful 
vices,  and  not  only  to  aim  at  Uie  destruction  of  the 
old  religion,  but  at  Uie  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
imperial  Uirone,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new 
monarchy.  These  reports  easily  grew  out  of  their 
peculiar  habits.  The  obscurity  in  which  they  enve- 
loped themselves,  on  account  of  their  well-founded 
apprehensions ;  the  spirit  of  their  associations,  which 
kept  them  separate  from  Uie  rest  of  the  world; 
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their  secret  meeting*  for  religious  exercises,  often 
held  by  night, — were  sufficient  to  furnish  materials 
for  suspicion ;  and  the  extravagant  expectations 
which  many  among  thein  entertained  of  the  near 
return  of  Christ,  their  seal  against  heathen  manners 
and  customs,  and  their  open  opposition  to  the  worship 
of  idols,  from  which  they  annually  converted  thou- 
sands, excited  the  heathen  priests  and  magistrates 
against  all  that  bore  the  name  of  Christian.  Yet 
the  followers  of  the  new  religion,  being  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  lower  class,  and  being  split 
into  a  variety  of  sects,  chiefly  Gnostics,  which  were 
continually  increasing,  were  objects  rather  of  con- 
tempt than  of  fear ;  and,  next  to  the  protection  of 
an  overruling  Providence,  it  is  principally  owing  to 
this  circumstance  that .  notwithstanding  several  occa- 
sions fur  new  persecutions,  and  notwithstanding  the 
teal  with  which  their  doctrines  were  assailed  by 
heathen  philosophers  (as,  for  example,  Celsus,  who 
wrote  against  Christisuity  about  140),  they  enjoyed 
above  fifty  years  of  undisturbed  tranquillity,  until  the 
fourth  persecution  so  called.  In  Asia  Minor,  they 
were  violently  assailed,  about  the  year  100,  by  the 
heathen  populace;  and  the  Christian  Bpologist 
Justin  Martyr,  and  the  bishop  of  Smyrna,  Poly  carp, 
were  put  to  death.  About  the  year  177,  Marcus 
A  melius  treated  the  new  congregations  in  Gaul, 
at  Vienne  ami  Lyons,  with  great  severity,  and  many 
Christians  suffered  martyrdom  (fourth  persecution ) . 

About  the  end  of  the  second  century,  a  strong 
disposition  was  manifested  to  unit*  tlie  congrega- 
tions, which  had  been  hitherto  independent  of  one 
another,  into  one  church.  The  spiritual  teachers, 
too,  growing  bolder  with  the  increase  of  their  dis- 
tinctions and  privileges,  showed  a  disposition  to 
grasp  more  authority,  and  often  came  into  collision 
with  the  civil  magistrates ;  and  the  Christians, 
having  become  numerous  and  powerful,  openly 
derided  the  pagan  worship,  now  sinking  into 
decline.  These  circumstances  led  to  wild  outbreaks 
of  the  heathen  populace,  bent  on  revenging  the 
insults  offered  to  their  gods  (about  192),  and  a 
dreadful  slaughter  ensued.  The  emperor  SepUmius 
Severus  moreover,  in  80S,  forbade  the  accession  of 
new  converts  to  the  Jewish  and  Christian  religions, 
ami  this  decree  was  followed  by  still  severer  oppres- 
sions of  the  Christians.    See  Atari  urs,  and  Saints. 

Alter  this  fi  fth  persecution,  the  Christians  enjoyed 
toleration  and  peace  from  811,  under  Caracalla, 
Macrinus,  and  Heliogabalus,  and,  under  Alexander 
Severus,  even  privileges  and  distinction.  The  re- 
straints imposed  upon  them  by  the  eniperor  Maxi- 
mian  (235)  received  the  name  of  the  sisth  persecution, 
although,  properly  speaking,  only  Christian  teachers 
and  clergymen  were  oppressed  by  this  emperor ;  but 
the  oppressions  which  many  of  the  congregations 
underwent  were  inflicted  without  his  command. 
Private  hatred,  in  fact,  often  led  to  outrages  against 
the  Christians,  and  excited  the  populace  to  assail 
them.  This  happened  at  Alexandria,  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Philip  the  Arabian, 
who  was,  personally,  veil-affected  towards  them. 
But  his  successor,  Decins,  begun  his  reign  (249)  with 
a  persecution  of  the  Christians  (the  seventh)  through- 
nut  his  kingdom.  The  universality  of  this  persecu- 
tion, and  the  perseverance  and  cruelty  with  which  it 
was  pursued,  made  St  plain  that  the  emperor's  pur- 
pose was  to  extirpate  them  entirely,  and  induced 
many  to  fall  from  their  faith.  Fortunately,  however, 
from  the  rapid  changes  in  the  government  at  this 
period,  the  persecuting  policy  was  not  very  steadily 
followed.  Valerian,  in  257,  put  to  death  few  but 
the  clergy  (eighth  persecution)  ;  and  the  execution 
of  the  edict  of  Aurelian  against  the  Christians  (274, 
the  ninth  persecution,  as  it  was  called)  was  prevent- 


ed by  his  violent  death.  A  severe  persecution  (the 
tenth)  took  place  under  the  emperor  Diocletian,  at 
Uie  instigatiou  of  his  ministers,  Galerius  and  other 
enemies  of  the  Christians,  in  303.  Throughout  the 
Roman  empire,  their  churches  were  destroyed,  their 
sacred  books  collected  and  burned,  and  all  imagin- 
able means  of  inhuman  violence  employed  to  induce 
them  to  renounce  their  faith.  As  titer  were  accused, 
moreover,  of  a  rebellious  spirit,  and  of  kindling  a 
conflagration  in  the  royal  palace  at  N  loomed  ia,  thou- 
sands suffered  martyrdom.  Coos  tan  this  Chlorus,  a 
sovereign  favourable  to  them,  was  unable  to  protect 
them  entirely  in  his  Gallic  and  British  provinces ;  and 
in  Greece,  lllyria,  Italy,  and  Spain,  Galerius,  Maxi- 
mums, ami  Licin i us  pursued  them  with  imprison- 
ments and  executions,  principally  directed  against 
the  clergy,  till  S10.  These  were  the  last  oppres- 
sions of  the  Christians  under  the  Roman  Kovernment. 
Constantine  the  Great  (312  and  313)  restored  to  the 
Christians  full  liberty,  and  the  use  of  their  churches 
and  goods  ;  and  his  conversion  to  Cliristianity  made 
it  the  established  religion  iu  the  Roman  empire. 

Christianity  afterwards  experienced  oppression 
without  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire  ;  for  instance, 
in  343  and  414  in  Persia,  ami  from  437,  with  little 
interruption,  till  the  commencement  of  (lie  sixth 
century,  in  the  African  kingdom  of  the  Vandals; 
but  the  efforts  of  some  Roman  emperors  favourable 
to  heathenism,  as  Julian  and  Eugeuins,  for  the  res- 
toration of  the  pagan  worship  in  the  Roman  empire, 
were  more  prejudicial  to  themselves  than  to  the 
Christiana.  After  the  establishment  of  islamiam,  the 
caliphs  in  Asia  and  Africa  laboured,  with  success, 
for  the  extirpation  of  Christianity,  and  spared  only 
particular  schismatic  sects,  which  still  enjoy,  under 
the  protection  of  die  Mohammedans,  the  free  exercise 
of  their  religion. 

Christians  themselves,  after  it  had  become  a  crime 
to  be  a  heretic  (see  Heretic  and  Inquisition),  perse- 
cuted one  another  most  bitterly  ;  and  the  outrages 
which  the  early  Christians  had  suffered  from  tlie 
heathens  were  tolerable,  compared  to  the  religious 
wars  which  they  waged  against  each  other  in  the 
middle  ages,  and  to  the  sufferings  inflicted  on  heretics, 
so  called,  by  the  inquisition, and  by  fanatical  princes, 
even  to  the  eighteenth  century.  Rut,  as  heathen 
Rome  could  not  stop  the  spread  of  Christianity,  so 
Protestantism,  in  later  times,  rooted  itself  the  more 
firmly  in  proportion  to  the  tempests  which  assailed 
it ;  for  the  direct  tendency  of  persecution  is  to  awak- 
en a  spirit  of  heroic  resistance,  and  a  zeal  to  make 
sacrifices  for  the  cause  of  truth. 

PERSEPHONE.    See  Proserpine. 

PERSEPOLIS.  In  a  northern  direction  from  the 
Persian  capital  of  Shiras  are  the  ruins  of  ancient 
structures  of  different  ages,  among  which  are  the 
only  remains  of  ancient  Persian  architecture,  belong- 
ing to  the  most  flourishing  period  of  that  powerful 
nation.  There  are  other  architectural  remains,  with 
inscriptions,  belonging  to  the  time  of  the  modem 
Persian  empire,  which  originated  in  the  third  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  out  of  the  Parthian  empire. 
(See  Parthians.)  These  latter  remains  lie  about 
four  or  five  miles  from  the  ruins  of  Persepolis  proper, 
and  consist  partly  of  works  of  sculpture,  partly  of 
inscriptions  in  the  ancient  Pehlvi  language,  cut  in  the 
rocks.  They  are  called,  by  the  Arabs,  Nakthi 
Rut  (am  (the  image  of  Rustam")  because  they  were 
regarded  as  intended  to  commemorate  the  deeds  of 
this  ancient  hero  |  but,  according  to  fle  Sacy's  satis- 
factory explanation,  they  relate  to  the  kings  of  the 
modern  Persian  race  (the  Saasanides).  (See  Persia.) 
Many  inscriptions  in  Arabic,  the  later  Persian,  and 
other  languages,  were  put  here  in  the  century  after 
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essentially  from  all  the  rest  of  the  ruins.  These  are 
the  ruins  of  the  proper  palace  of  Persepolis,  railed, 
by  the  Arab>,  Chilminar,  i.  e.  the  forty  (used  inde- 
finitely to  signify  ninny)  column*,  with  two  tombs 
near  it  :  four  tomlis  towards  the  north-east,  near 
Nakshi  Hiistam,  called  the  tombs  of  the  kings,  with 
the  ruins  of  some  other  ancient  buildings  ;  and  lastly 
many  remains  and  columns  of  unfinished  tombs  be- 
tween Chilminar  and  Nakshi  Rust  am.  All  these 
remains  are  represented  in  Chardin's  Travels  through 
Persia,  and  in  Niebuhr's  Travels  to  Arabia.  The 
chief  monument  is  Chilminar,  undoubtedly  the  re- 
mains of  a  great  and  magnificent  structure,  encircled 
in  the  rear  by  rocky  mountains,  which  open  in  the 
form  of  n  crescent,  and  consisting  of  three  divisions, 
one  above  the  oilier,  and  built  entirely  of  the  most 
beautiful  gray  marble,  the  immense  blocks  of  which 
are  put  togetlier  with  admirable  art,  without  mortar. 
Marble  stairs,  so  wide  and  easy  of  ascent,  that  ten 
horsemen  can  ride  up  them  abreast,  lead  from  the 
lower  divisions  to  the  higher.  At  the  entrance  of 
the  portico,  to  which  the  steps  belonging  to  the  first 
division  lead,  fabulous  animals  are  seen,  wrought  in 
the  still  remaining  pilasters,  as  if  to  guard  the  palace. 
Similar  steps  lead  to  the  second  division,  to  a  colon- 
nade, several  columns  of  which  still  exist,  fifty  feet 
high,  and  of  such  a  circumference  that  three  men 
can  hardly  clasp  them.  This  colonnade  leads  to 
several  detached  buildings,  of  which  the  largest 
stands  in  the  same  division  ;  the  others,  farther  back, 
form  the  third  division.  These  houses  contain  a 
number  of  clumbers,  of  different  sizes,  and  seem  to 
have  been  real  dwellings.  They  are  ornamented 
with  a  number  of  images  representing  processions, 
people  of  ail  ranks,  combats  of  fabulous  animals  with 
one  another  and  with  men.  In  the  wall  of  the  rock 
against  which  the  building  stands,  are  two  large 
tombs.  At  a  considerable  height  from  the  ground,  a 
facade  is  hewn  in  the  rock  itself,  behind  which  is  a 
chamber  tliat  can  be  Centered  only  by  a  passage  bro- 
ken through,  as  no  regular  entrance  has  been  found. 
Beneath,  the  rock  is  cut  perpendicularly,  in  order  to 
make  the  monument  entirely  inaccessible.  The  best 
representation  of  the  ruins  is  to  be  found  in  Niebuhr. 

The  result  of  the  most  recent  investigations,  com- 
pared with  tlie  information  contained  in  the  ancient 
writers,  is,  that  the  monuments  of  Persepolis  are  actu- 
ally of  Persian  origin,  and  the  tombs  those  of  Persian 
kings,  belonging  to  the  buildings  called  Chilminar, 
with  whirh  they  are  connected  by  subterranean  pas- 
sages. Though  the  buildings  belong  to  Persian  anti- 
quities, yet  it  is  probable  that  the  Persians  themselves 
did  not  construct  them,  but  caused  them  to  be  erected 
by  others;  and  their  truly  Asiatic  clia  racier  affords 
foundation  for  the  supposition  that  they  were  built  in 
imitation  of  the  architecture  of  the  Medes  (to  whom 
the  Persians  were  indebted,  in  general,  for  their 
civilization),  under  the  direction  of  the  priests.  The 
ruins  of  Persepolis  proper  are  roost  probably  not  all 
of  the  same  age,  but  the  work  of  several  Persian 
kings.  Persepolis  was  not  destined  for  a  temple,  for 
the  Persians,  professing  the  religion  of  the  Magians, 
had  no  temples ;  nor  was  it  a  palace  of  the  kings, 
because,  though  it  may  have  originated,  as  most  of 
tlie  capitals  of  Asia  did,  from  the  residence  of  the 
kings  of  the  first  conquerors,  it  soon  ceased  to  be 
their  actual  abode.  But  the  ideas  of  country,  power, 
and  religion  attached  to  It,  made  it  the  receptacle  of 
the  royal  dead,  and  the  sanctuary  of  tlie  people.  The 
various  images  represent  the  whole  private  life  of  the 
king,  as  it  was  strictly  prescribed  by  the  Magians. 
Immediately  after  their  accession  to  the  throne,  the 
Persian  kings  proceeded  to  Persepolis  to  be  invested 
with  the  garment  of  Cyrus,  and,  at  certain  times, 
visited  this  holy  place  to  sacrifice  on  the  summits  of 


the  mountains.  After  the  death  of  a  king,  his  appa- 
rel, utensils,  and  even  his  treasures,  were  preserved 
here,  us  the  tomb  of  tlie  king  was  considered  a  fit 
dwelling  to  be  provided  with  all  necessaries.  For 
this  reason,  not  only  numerous  guards  protected  (he 
palace,  but  also  tlie  most  important  officers  of  tlie 
deceased  king,  perhaps  even  his  wives,  were  obliged 
to  remain  near  the  tomb.  Alexander,  after  over- 
coming Darius,  gratified  his  revenge  by  the  destruc- 
tion  of  Persepolis  (See  Alexander.)  The  mecha- 
nical executiou  of  these  monuments  is  very  perfect, 
and  no  country  on  earth,  Egypt  only,  perhaps,  ex- 
cepted, can  show  audi  masonry  as  these  ruins.  The 
character  of  this  architecture,  however,  is  totally 
opposite  to  that  of  the  Egyptian  monuments.  Sur- 
prising assiduity  and  minuteness  of  execution  are 
shown  in  the  ornamental  work.  The  inscriptions  on 
these  ruins  are  in  a  threefold  character — comprised 
under  the  general  name  of  arrow-headed  cluinrlrr — 
and  also  in  three  different  languages.  The  oldest 
character,  undoubtedly,  consisting  of  letters,  is,  j-.c- 
cording  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  critics,  in  the 
Zend  language,  a  sacred  idiom  of  the  Magians :  the 
characters  01  the  second  kind  seem  to  belong  to  the 
Pehlvi  language;  and  the  third  are,  perhaps,  A«r. 
riail  or  Babylonian.  Grotefend  and  Liechtenstein 
have  been  particularly  successful  in  tlie  explauat  on 
of  these  characters.  Drawings,  still  more  exnrt 
than  those  of  captain  Keppel,  and  accounts  of  newly 
discovered  bass-reliefs  in  Persepolis,  have  been  given 
by  Jam.  Edw.  Alexander,  in  his  Travels  from  India 
to  England,  through  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  &c.,  185?:} 
—1826  (London,  1827,  4to). 

PERSEUS ;  son  of  Danae  and  Jupiter.  Polydec- 
tes,  king  of  Seriphos,  an  island  in  the  Archipelago, 
who  had  received  him  with  his  mother,  soon  wished 
to  remove  from  his  court  tlie  young  and  daring  hero 
Under  pretence,  therefore,  of  suing  for  tlie  daughter 
of  (Enomaus,  he  requested  from  his  friends  presents 
of  rarities  to  make  his  wedding  feast  more  splendid. 
Perseus  promised  him  the  head  of  tlie  Gorgon  (Me- 
dusa).   Beyond  tlie  ocean,  just  on  the  borders  of 
eternal  night,  dwelt  the  formidable  Gorgon  race, 
with  serpent-locks  and  serpent- girdles,  of  whom 
Medusa  alone  was  mortal.    Conducted  by  Mercury 
and  Minerva,  he  first  went  to  the  three  Grain*,  on 
the  western  coast  of  the  ocean;  who  had  but  one 
eye  and  one  tooth,  in  common.    Perseus  got  pt«>e>- 
sion  of  these,  and  promised  to  restore  them  ou  con- 
dition that  they  would  bring  him  to  tlie  nymph*,  who 
kept  the  instruments  which  he  needed  in  this  enter- 
prise,— lite  talaris,  or  winged  shoes,  the  bag.  and 
the  helmet  of  Pluto,  which  made  its  wearer  wivimIi].- 
They  agreed  to  the  condition,  and  Perseus  obtained 
from  the  nymphs  what  he  desired.    Other  accounts 
say,  that  he  was  furnished  by  Mercury  and  Vulcan. 
Led  by  Mercury  and  Minerva,  he  readied  the  slum- 
bering Gorgons.    With  his  face  averted,  he  ap- 
proached tlie  monsters,  whose  look  transformed  t/te 
spectator  into  stone,  saw  the  head  of  Medusa  by 
reflection  iu  his  bracen  shield,  and  cut  it  off.  I'rora 
the  drops  of  blood  sprang  Pegasus  and  Chrysaor. 
Willi  the  head  in  his  bag,  he  esca|»ed  from  the  pur- 
suing sisters,  by  means  of  the  helmet  of  Pluto.  On 
the  winged  sandals  of  Mercury,  he  now  hovered 
over  various  regions,  seeking  adventures.    He  u  ei.t 
to  king  Atlas,  who  had  been  informed  by  an  oracle, 
that  a  son  of  Jupiter  would  strip  his  gnrden  of  tlie 
golden  apples  which  it  bore,  and  tlierefore  refused  t  » 
Perseus  the  rites  of  hospitality,  who,  presenting  t.i 
his  eyes  the  Gorgon's  head,  changed  him  into  it  ro'l, 
which  was  doomed  to  support  the  heaven*.  He  then 
delivered  Andromeda  (q.  v.).    By  her  he  became 
the  father  of  Perses,  whom  he  left  in  the  care  of  Jut 
Cepheus,  and 
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tn  Seriphos.   Here  he  found  his  mother  at  the  altar 

of  Muiena,  to  which  slit*  had  fled  with  his  foster- 
father  Dictys,  to  escape  the  violence  of  Polydectes. 
He  transformed  the  i utter,  with  all  his  associates, 
into  stone;  and  having  placed  Dictys  upon  the  throne 
of  Seriphos,  he  returned  to  Mercury  the  talaria,  the 
bag,  an. i  the  helmet,  mid  gave  to  Minerva  Uie  Gor- 
gon's head,  which  site  fixed  in  the  centre  of  her 
shield,  or,  according  to  some,  on  her  breastplate. 
Fer>eus  then  went  tu  Argos  with  Danaeand  Andro- 
mcda.  t<»  vi-it  his  grandtather  Aeri-ius.  To  avoid 
the  predictions  of  an  oracle,  Acrisius  had  fled  to 
1he»nly;  hut  he  could  not  escape  his  destiny;  for 
Perseus  followed  him  there,  and  killed  him  acci- 
dentally with  the  discus,  of  which  he  was  the  inven- 
tor. In  consequence  of  this  event,  he  refused  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  Argos,  which  had  thus  fallen 
to  him,  and  excliantrcd  it  lor  TirynUius,  the  king- 
dom of  Megapeuthes.  Here  lie  founded  Mycena;. 
Besides  Perses,  the  founder  of  the  Persian  nation, 
Andromeda  also  hecame  the  mother  of  Alc&us, 
Sihenelus,  Eleus,  Mestor,  Klectryon,  and  a  daughter 
named  Gorgophoiic.  After  his  death,  Ferscus  was 
worshipped  as  a  hero,  and  placed  among  the  stars. 
The  (able  oi  Perseus  lias  been,  by  some  writers,  de- 
rived from  Fersia.  and  been  interpreted  as  typical 
of  the  introduction  of  agriculture  from  Upper  Asia 
or  Fersia  into  Greece.  He  is  the  Bersiu  of  the 
Shuhnameh. 

PERSIA  (Iran,  (  hahistan) ;  a  country  of  Asia, 
between  W  and  N.  lat.,  and  44°  and  G43  E. 
Ion.;  bounded  N.  by  Russia,  the  Caspian  sea,  and 
Independent  Turtary,  W.  by  Turkey,  S.  by  the  Per- 
sian gulf,  and  E.  by  Beloocliistau  and  Afghanistan; 
comprising  about  390,000  square  miles,  with  a  po- 
pulation of  about  0,500,000.  The  centre  of  Fersia 
is  an  elevated  plain,  containing  several  deserts  of 
sand.  The  northern  provinces,  in  which  rises  the 
chain  of  the  Ararat,  and  the  western  parts  of  the 
country,  are  mountainous.  To  the  east  of  the  Tigris, 
and  nearly  parallel  with  it,  is  a  granitic  ridge,  called 
by  the  ancients  Zagrot;  and  also  parallel  with  the 
same  is  the  Oronles  (now  Elwind),  which  separates 
into  two  brandies,  one  of  which,  to  the  west  of  the 
Caspian  sea,  is  connected  with  the  Kibour,  or  the 
Caspian  citato,  a  prolongation  of  the  Taurus.  The 
country  on  the  Caspian  is  lower  than  the  coasts  on 
the  ocean,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  semicircular  bar- 
rier of  mountains,  which  are  a  continuation  of  the 
Taurus  and  Caucasus,  and  present  a  much  steeper 
descent  toward-  the  Caspian  than  on  the  laud  side. 
In  the  southern  part  of  Persia,  the  elevation  of  the 
country  is  more  gradual  than  in  the  north  and  west; 
and  along  the  Persian  gull,  there  is  a  narrow  strip  of 
low  land,  which  is  uninhabitable  in  summer  on  ac- 
count of  the  heat.  As  we  recede  from  the  sea,  and 
approach  the  mountains,  the  climate  becomes  cooler. 
The  eievated  northern  and  western  regions  are  tem- 
perate, and,  in  winter,  cold.  Earthquakes  are  not 
uncommon:  in  1824,  a  shock,  which  continued  six 
day*  and  six  nights,  destroyed  the  city  of  Shirai 
(5f>,000  inhabitants)  and  Knzroun;  mountains  disap- 
peared without  leaving  a  trace  behind.  It  is  remark- 
able that  so  extensive  a  country  has  no  considerable 
river,  although  it  contains  many  high  mountains. 
There  are  a  few  small  rivers  that  lose  themselves  in 
the  sand,  or  are  consumed  by  canals,  which  serve 
the  purpi.se  of  irrigation.  Fersia,  however,  contains 
several  lakes,  among  which  are  that  of  Erivan  and 
Bakteghian  or  Salt  lake.  All  the  water  is  impreg- 
nated with  salt;  the  lakes  are  all  saline,  and  wher- 
ever water  has  stood  in  winter,  the  soil  is  found  to 
.have  become  salt.  The  extensive  plains  are,  many 
of  them,  covered  with  water  in  winter,  and  in  sum- 
present  a  bare,  hot  surface,  coated  with  saline 


matter.  The  mountains  are  naked ;  the  hills  dry 
and  barren.  On  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 
but  a  small  portion  of  the  plains  is  cultivated;  the 
remainder  is  either  naked,  or  merely  bears  some 
succulent  plants,  which  soon  wither.  There  are, 
however,  some  fertile  tracts.  The  country  supplies 
excellent  horses  and  asses,  dromedaries,  cattle,  broad- 
tailed  sheep,  silk,  grain,  rice,  pulse,  melons,  sesame, 
saffron,  madder,  hemp,  flax,  tobacco,  poppies,  liquo- 
rice, sugar-cane,  dale-palms,  cassia,  mastic,  rich 
wines,  cotton,  manna,  gum  tragacanth,  senna,  gal- 
banum,  assafortida,  rhubarb,  all  the  fniits  of  Uie  tem- 
perate zone,  and  fine  tropical  fruits,  gall-nuts,  cop- 
per, iron,  lead,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  salt,  &c. 

The  inliabitants  are  partly  Tadshiks,  consisting  of 
a  mixed  race  of  Parsee,  Arabic,  &c,  origin,  Parsces, 
or  fire-worshippers,  and  Armenians;  and  partly  no- 
mads, among  whom  Uie  Curds  are  the  principal 
nation.  The  Tadshiks  (modern  Persians)  are  supe- 
rior to  the  Ottomans  in  civilisation,  and  manifest  a 
strong  passion  for  the  arts  and  sciences.  They  are 
Mohammedans,  of  the  sect  of  Ali,  or  Shiites.  A 
peculiar  Mohammedan  sect,  the  Sabians,  worship 
the  cross,  have  a  sort  of  baptism,  and  call  them- 
selves disciples  of  St  John.  The  Ishmaelites  also 
form  a  distinct  sect.  The  Parsees  arc  Guebers,  of 
the  philosophical  sect  of  Sophis.  (SveSophis)  Jews 
and  Christians  are  tolerated  in  Persia.  The  Persian! 
are  simple  in  eating,  and  use  little  animal  food — pi- 
lau, or  rice  stewed,  and  fruits,  being  their  favourite 
dishes.  But  they  luxuriate  in  baths,  and  almost  the 
very  poorest  of  them  endeavour  to  possess  n  horse. 
They  are  also  splendid  in  their  attire,  lavishing  on 
their  dress  gold,  silver,  and  precious  stones.  The 
following  cuts  represent  the  costume  of  Persian  fe- 


The  women  of  rank  never 
appear  in  public  without 
long  veils.  The  annexed 
cut  represents  Uie  cos- 
tume of  a  Persian  of 
rank. 

The  Persians  are  dis- 
tinguished for  their  skill 
in  dveing,  and  in  silk  and 
woollen  manufactures. 
They  manufacture  sha- 
green, morocco,  work  in 
gold  and  silver  to  great 
perfection,  and  make  ex- 
cellent sword-blades,  and 
a  great  number  of  articles 
of  copper- ware.  In  agri- 
culture they  make  great 
use  of  artificial  irrigation, 
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commerce,  which  is  considerable,  is  chiefly  carried  on 
by  caravans  to  India,  Turkey,  and  Arabia.  The  navi- 
gation of  the  Persian  gulf  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of 
foreigners.  The  navigation  of  the  Caspian  sea  is 
open  to  the  Russians  and  Persians ;  but  the  latter, 


open 

by  the  terms  of  tite  treaty  of  1828,  are  excluded 
from  maintaining  ships  of  war  in  its  waters.  Arts 
and  sciences  are  held  in  esteem,  but  are  by  no  means 
in  a  flourishing  condition.  The  study  of  the  Koran, 
divination,  astrology,  a  sort  of  ethics,  medicine,  and 
poetry,  are  the  chief  departments  of  educatiou.  The 
style  of  architecture  is  simple,  sculpture  almost  un- 
known, t he  music  detestable.  The  government  is 
an  absolute  despotism;  at  the  head  ol  it  is  tite  sliah, 
with  unlimited  power.  Jaubert  estimated  his  income 
at  £2,250,000.  The  twelve  provinces  into  which 
the  kingdom  is  divided  are  governed  by  khans.  The 
nomadic  tribes  enjoy  a  sort  of  independence  under 
their  chiefs,  and  form  the  main  body  of  the  military 
force.  Abbas  Mina,  the  heir  apparent,  has  endea- 
voured to  form  troops  with  the  European  discipline. 
Persia  has  no  naval  force,  owing  partly  to  a  want  of 
ship-limber.  The  largest  towu  is  Ispahan,  formerly 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Asia,  now  much  re- 
duced. The  capital  is  Teheran  (00,000  inhabitants 
in  winter;  10.000  in  summer.) 

History  .' — The  history  of  Persia  first  emerges  from 
the  obscurity  of  antiquity  with  Cyrus.  The  dynasty 
of  the  Mahabads  is  mentioned  by  Oriental  writers  as 
the  first.  It  was  followed  by  that  of  the  Pishdadiaus 
(coeval  with  our  Assyrian  empire).  After  the  Pish- 
dadians,  the  Kajanides  ruled  for  716  years.  Gustasp 
(Hystaspes),  the  Median  Cyaxares,  or  his  contempo- 
rary, under  whom  Zerdusht  (Zoroaster)  lived,  belongs 
to  the  uncertain  time  before  Cyrus.  Willi  Cyrus, 
659 — 529  B.  C,  began  the  period  of  Persian  power 
in  the  West.  By  uniting  the  Persians  and  Medes 
under  his  sceptre,  he  made  them  the  ruling  nation  in 
Western  Asia;  he  conquered  Croesus,  took  Babylon, 
and  reduced  Asia  Minor.  lie  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Cambyses  (629 — 522),  who  conquered  Tyre, 
Cyprus,  and  Egypt.  After  him,  a  Magian  ruled  for 
a  short  time,  who  gave  himself  out  as  Smerdis, 
brotiier  of  Cambyses.  He  was  dethroned,  and  Da- 
rius Hystaspes  obtained  the  crown  by  lot,  or  the 
choice  of  his  colleagues  (521 — 487  B.  C.)  He  re- 
duced the  revolted  kingdom  of  Babylon,  and  sub- 
dued Thrace,  Macedonia,  (512  B.  C),  and  a  small 
part  of  India;  but  his  attempt  to  conquer  the  Scy- 
thians beyond  the  Danube  was  unsuccessful.  He 
reduced  the  Greek  colonies  in  Asia  Minor,  which 
had  attempted  to  shake  off  the  Persian  yoke  (601 
B.  C.) ;  but  he  was  unfortunate  in  hi*  war  against 
the  European  Greeks,  and  Egypt  revolted  from  him. 
II is  son  Xerxes  (487— 407  B.C.)  effected  the  sub- 
mission of  Egypt,  but  was  defeated  by  the  Greeks 
on  the  field  of  Marathon  and  at  Salamis,  and  was 
obliged  to  defend  himself  against  their  attacks  in  a 
disastrous  war.  Under  Artaxerxes  Longimanus,  the 
Akatuerut  of  the  Scriptures  (until  425  B.  C),  the 
first  symptoms  of  decline  became  visible.  Egypt 
again  revolted,  and  was  again  conquered,  after  a 
bloody  struggle.  The  Greek  war  terminated  dUad- 
vantageously  in  449  B.  C.  (See  Omen.)  Megabysus 
excited  a  dangerous  insurrection.  The  weak  king 
was  governed  by  hie  mother  and  wife.  The  next 
changes  of  government  were  rapid  and  violent. 
Xerxes  II.,  bis  only  legitimate  son,  was  murdered, 
after  a  reign  of  forty-five  days,  by  his  natural  brother 
Sogdianus,  who  suffered  the  same  fate  six  months 
afterwards,  by  the  hands  of  another  illegitimate  son 
of*  Artaxerxes, — Ochus,  who  assumed  the  name  of 
Darius  II.,  and  reigned  until  404  B.  C.,  under  the 
of  his  wife  Parysatis.  The  revolts  of  his 


satraps  hastened  the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  the 

Persians  were  obliged  to  .acknowledge  independent 
kings  in  Egypt.  But  tlie  internal  troubles  in  Greece, 
of  which  the  Persians  artfully  took  advantage,  tared 
them,  for  a  time,  from  a  uuited  attack  by  the  Greek*. 
Artaxerxes  II.,  Memnon,  or  Mnesnon  (until  301 
B.C.),  was  entirely  under  the  influence  of  his  mother, 
Parysatis.  His  brother  Cyrus,  supported  by  10,000 
Greeks  under  Xeuophon,  attempted  to  dethrone 
him,  (400  B.  C),  but  was  defeated  and  killed. 
Domestic  dissensions  obliged  the  Lacedcmonsuis 
to  abandon  their  advantages  in  Asia  Minor,  and  to 
conclude  the  disadvantageous  peace  of  Antalodsvs 
(387  B.  C.)  Artaxerxes  III.,  Ochus  (until  338 
B.  C  ),  sou  of  Mnemon,  secured  his  throne  by 
putting  to  death  his  numerous  brothers.  He  re- 
covered Egypt  (S60  B.  C.) ;  but  his  eonuch. 
liagoas,  poisoned  him  on  account  of  his  cruelty, 

ail  his  sons,  and  gave  tlie 


crown  to  Darius  Codoinannus,  a  prince  of  the 
blood,  who  was  conquered  by  Alexander  in  three 
decisive  actions,  on  the  Graaicus,  at  I&sus,  and 
Gaugamela,  and  lost  his  life  (330  B.  C.) ;  after 
which  Alexander  made  himself  master  of  the  whole 
empire  (32J  B.  C.)  On  the  dissolution  of  the 
Macedonian  empire,  after  the  death  of  Alexander 
(323),  the  Seleucides  (see  Seltuatt)  ruled  over  Persia 
until  246  B.  C.  They  were  succeeded  by  the 
Arsacides,  who  founded  the  empire  of  the  Parthian*, 
which  existed  until  229  A.  D.  Ardshir  Babekaui 
(Artaxerxes)  then  obtained  the  sovereignty  of 
tral  Asia,  and  left  it  to  his  descendants,  the 
nides,  who  ruled  407  years.  With  them  begins, 
according  to  Hammer,  tlie  romantic  character  of 
Persian  chivalry  ;  and  the  six  moot  renowned 
of  this  dynasty,  among  whom  are 
Chosroes,  Parwis,  and  Nushirvan,  are  the  sol 
of  Persian  romances.  Ardshir,  son  of  Saasan,  ruled 
from  218Kto  MJ«    Tne  wartjhich  he  carried  on 

^liapur  (Sapor  1.,  until  271),  against  Gordian  ami 
Valerian  (the  latter  of  whom  fell  into  the  hands  of 
Sapor,  and  was  treated  in  a  most  revolting  manner), 
and  were  not  terminated  until  the  peace  of  king 
Narses  with  Diocletian  (303).  When  Sapor  (fee 
Great  (from  309  to  380)  had  become  of  full  asr*-. 
the  empire  again  recovered  strength.  He  punished 
the  Arabs  for  their  incursions,  and  took  the  king  of 
Yemen  prisoner,  and  demanded  from  tlie  emperor  of 
Constantinople  the  cession  of  all  the  country  to  i 
S  try  man,  as  Ardshir  had  once  done.  Constant  n 
the  Great,  ConstauUne  II.,  and  Julian  resisted  hts 
demands  ;  but  Jovian  purchased  peace  by  a  cession 
of  tlie  five  provinces  in  question  and  the  fortress  of 
Nisi  bis.  Sapor  also  extended  his  conquests  into 
Tartary  and  India.  War  and  peace  successive  I  y 
followed,  without  any  important  events,  after  the 
death  of  Sapor.  Under  Artaxerxes  II.  (until  383  . 
Sapor  HI.  (until  388),  and  \  am  nines  IV  (until 
3<j:i).  tlie  empire  flourished.  Arabs,  Huns,  and 
Turks  successively  appear  on  tlie  field,  as  allie*  or 
enemies  of  Persia.  Yesdegerd  I.  (until  420).  a  fries  id 
of  the  Christians,  conquered  Armenia  iu  412.  In 
the  year  420,  Vararaues  V.  ascended  the  throne  by 
the  aid  of  the  Arabs.  He  was  victorious  against 
Theodosius  II.,  defeated  the  Huns  who  invadoJ  In* 
empire,  and  conquered  the  kingdom  of  Yemen.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Vararanes  VI.  (until  467)  and 
Hormisdas  HI.  In  the  year  467,  Firus  (Pherae>) 
ascended  the  throne  by  the  assistance  of  the  Hun* , 
but  afterwards  made  war  against  them,  and  lo*t  ht« 
life  in  battle  in  483.  Valens,  or  Balash  (from  488  to 
491)  was  stripped  of  a  part  of  his  territories  by  the 
Huns,  and  obliged  to  pay  them  a  tribute  for  two 
years.  The 
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their  greatness  and  power.  Cobad  (until  531)  sub- 
dued the  Huns ;  and,  tltough  he  had  recovered  his 
throne,  in  498,  by  their  assistance,  yet,  Bt  a  later 
period,  he  waged  a  successful  war  against  them, 
against  Athauusius,  the  Indians,  and  Justiuian  I. 
His  youngest  son  and  successor,  Chosrou  Anushirvau 
(from  631  to  579)  was  distinguished  for  his  uncommon 
wisdom  and  valuur.  Under  him  the  Persian  empire 
extended  from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Indus,  from 
the  laxartes  to  Arabia  and  the  confines  of  Kgypt 
fie  waged  successful  wars  with  the  Indians  and 
Turks,  with  Justinian  and  Tiberius,  and  the  Arabs, 
whom  he  delivered  from  the  oppression  of  petty 
tyrants,  and  suppressed  the  rebellions  of  his  brother 
aud  his  son.  The  Lactam  in  Colchis,  wearied  with 
the  Greek  oppression,  submitted  themselves  to  him  ; 
but,  when  he  attempted  to  trawler  them  into  the 
interior  of  Persia,  they  again  placed  themselves 
under  the  dominion  of  Justiuian,  whose  arms  were 
now  victorious.  Anushirvan  died  of  grief  during 
the  negotiations  for  peace.  War  continued  under 
Hortnui  (Hormisdas  IV.,  front  579  to  50,  until  the 
reign  of  Chosrou  II.  until  628),  under  whom  the 
Persian  power  reached  its  highest  pitch.  By  suc- 
cessful wars  he  extended  his  conquests,  on  the  one 
side  to  Chalcedon  (616),  on  the  other  over  Egypt  to 
Lybia  and  Ethiopia,  and  finally  to  Yemen.  But 
the  fortune  of  war  Mas  suddenly  changed  by  the 
victorious  arms  of  the  emperor  lleraclius.  Chosrou 
lost  all  his  conquests,  and  his  own  son  Sirhes  made 
him  prisoner,  and  put  him  to  death  (628).  The 
decline  of  Persia  was  hastened  by  continued  domestic 
feuds.  Sirhes,  or  Kabad  Shimjeh,  was  murdered  in 
the  same  year.  His  son  Ardshir  (Artaxerxes)  III., 
but  seven  years  old,  succeeded  him,  and  was  mur- 
dered, in  629,  by  his  general  Berbas  (Sheheriar.) 
The  chief  Persians  prevented  Serbas  from  ascending 
the  throne ;  and,  after  numerous  revolutions,  suc- 
ceeding each  other  so  rapidly  tliat  the  historians 
have  confounded  the  names,  Yesdegerd  III.,  a 
nephew  of  Chosrou,  ascended  the  throne  in  632,  at 
the  age  of  sixteen.  lie  was  attacked  by  caliph 
Omar,  in  036,  and  Persia  became  a  prey  to  the 
Arabs  and  Turks.    Yesdegerd  lost  his  life  in  651. 

With  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  caliphs  begins 
the  history  of  the  modern  Persian  empire.  The 
dominion  of  the  Arabs  (see  Caliph)  lasted  585  years, 
from  636  to  1220.  As  some  ot  the  Arab  governors 
made  themselves  independent,  and  Persian  and 
Turkish  princes  possessed  themselves  of  single  pro- 
vinces. Persia  continued  to  be  divided  into  numerous 
petty  states.  Among  the  principal  dynasties  were, 
in  the  north  and  north-east,  1.  The  Turkish  house  of 
the  Thaheridis  in  Khorasan,  from  820  to  872  ;  2.  the 
Persian  dynasiy  of  the  Soffarides,  which  dethroned 
tlte  one  last  named,  and  ruled  over  Khorasan  and 
Parsktan  until  902 ;  3.  the  Samanide  dynasty,  which 
established  its  independence  on  Khorason  in  874, 
under  Ahmed,  in  the  province  Mavaraltiar,  and 
Lasted  to  999.  Ishmael,  Ahmed's  son,  dethroned  the 
Soffarides,  and  became  powerful ;  and  under  his 
descendant*  originated,  4.  the  Gatnavides,  in  977. 
when  Sehektecbin,  a  Turkish  slave  and  governor  of 
toe  Samsnides  at  Gaana  and  Khorasan,  made  himself 
independent  at  Gasna.  His  son  Mahmood  subdued, 
in  999,  Khorasan,  and,  in  1012,  Farsistan,  and  thus 
put  an  end  to  the  dominion  of  the  Samanides.  He 
subsequently  conquered  Irak  Agemi  (1017)  from  the 
Houides.  and  even  extended  his  conquests  into 
India.  But  his  son  Masud  was  stripped  of  Irak 
Agemi  and  Khorasan  by  the  Seljooks  (from  1037  to 
1044) ;  and  the  G  a  sua  v  ides,  weakened  by  domestic 
divisions,  became,  under  Malek  Shah  (1182).  a  prey 
to  the  Gou rides  6.  The  sultans  of  Gour  (Gourides) 
became  powerful,  In  1150,  by  means  of  Aladdin 


Hosain,  but  lost  their  ascendency,  after  several 
great  reigns,  partly  by  the  encroachments  of  the 
princes  ot  Khowaresm,  and  partly  by  domestic  dis. 
tensions.  6.  The  dynasty  of  the  Kitowaresmiaii 
shahs  (from  1097  to  1230)  was  founded  by  Asia, 
governor  of  the  Seliooks  in  Khowaresm,  or  Karasm, 
where  he  rendered  himself  independent.  Tagash 
(1192)  destroyed  the  empire  of  the  Seljooks,  and 
took  Khorasan  from  the  Gourides.  His  sou  Moham- 
med conquered  Mavaralnar,  subdued  the  Gourides 
and  Gains,  and  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Persia. 
But,  in  1220,  the  great  klinn  of  the  Monguls,  Gengis 
Khan,  and  his  heroic  son  Gelaleddin  Munkberu, 
deprived  him  of  his  dominions  ;  ami  he  died  in  1230, 
after  a  struggle  of  ten  years,  in  a  lonely  hut  in  the 
mountains  of  Curdistan.  In  western  and  north- 
eastern Persia  reigned,  7.  Murdawig,  a  Persian 
warrior,  who  founded  a  kingdom  at  Dilem,  in  928, 
which  soon  extended  over  Ispahan,  but  was  destroyed 
by  the  Bouides.  8.  The  Bouides  (sous  of  Uouia,  a 
poor  fisherman,  who  derived  his  origin  from  the  Sas- 
aanides),  by  their  valour  aud  prudence,  extended 
their  sway  over  the  greater  part  of  Persia,  and,  in 
945,  even  over  Bagdad.  They  were  chiefly  distin- 
guished for  their  virtues  aud  love  of  science,  and 
maintained  themselves  until  1056.  when  Malek 
Kahjm  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the  Seljooks.  9. 
The  Seljooks,  a  Turkish  dynasiy,  as  is  supposed, 
driven  by  the  Chinese  from  Turkestan,  first  became 
powerful  in  Khorasan,  with  the  Gatnavides.  To- 
grulbeg  Mahmood,  a  brave  and  prudent  warrior, 
drove  out  the  son  of  Mahmood,  the  Gamavide 
sultan,  in  1037  ;  extended  his  dominion  over  Muva- 
ralnar,  Aderbijan,  Armenia,  Farsistan,  Irak  Agemi, 
and  Irak  Arabi,  where  he  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of 
Uie  Bouides  at  Bagdad,  in  1055,  and  was  invested 
with  their  dignity, as  Emir  el  Omrah,  by  the  caliphs. 
Some  of  his  descendants  were  distinguished  for  great 
activity  and  humanity.  The  must  powerful  of  them, 
Malek  Shah,  conquered  also  Georgia.  Syria,  ami 
Natolia  (Roum).  But  the  empire  gradually  declined, 
and  was  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  which  were 
destroyed  by  the  shahs  of  Khowaresm  (1162  aud 
1195),  the  atabeks  of  Aleppo  (1139),  and  the  Mon- 
guls (1194).  Gengis  Khan  established  the  power  of 
the  Tartars  and  Monguls  in  Persia  (1220—1405). 
Those  Persian  provinces  which  had  been  acquired 
by  Gengis  Khan  fell  to  his  younger  son,  Tauli,  in 
1229,  and  then  to  the  son  of  the  latter,  Hulaku.  at 
first  as  governors  of  the  Mongolian  khans,  Kajuk 
and  Mnngu.  Hulaku  extended  his  dominion  over 
Syria,  Natolia,  and  Irak  Arabi.  He  or  his  success* >r 
became  independent  of  the  great  khan,  and  formed 
a  separate  Mongolian  dynasty  in  those  countries, 
which  sat  on  the  throne  till  the  death  of  Abusaid, 
without,  heirs,  in  1335.  His  successors,  also  desm-n- 
dants  of  Gengis  Khan,  had  merely  the  title  of  klmns 
of  Persia.  The  empire  was  weak  and  divided. 
Then  appeared  (1387)  Timurleuk  i  Tamerlane)  at 
the  head  of  a  new  horde  of  Monguls,  who  conquered 
Persia,  and  filled  the  world,  from  Hindoostnn  to 
Smyrna,  with  terror.  But  the  death  of  tins  famous 
conqueror  was  followed  by  the  downfall  of  the 
Mongul  dominion  in  Persia,  of  which  the  Turkomans 
then  remained  masters  for  a  hundred  years.  Ties* 
nomadic  tribes,  who  bad  plundered  Persia  for  two 
centuries,  wrested,  under  the  reigns  of  Kara  Jussuf 
and  his  successors,  the  greatest  part  of  Persia  from 
the  Timurides,  were  subdued  by  other  Turkoman 
tribes  under  Usong  Hassan  (1468),  and  incorporated 
with  them.  They  sunk  before  Ishmael  Sophi  (1506), 
who  artfully  made  use  of  fanaticism  for  his  political 
purposes,  and  whose  dynasty  lasted  from  1505  to 
1722.  Ishmael  Sophi,  whose  ancestor  Sheikh  Sophi 
Pretended  to  be  descended  from  All,  took  from  the 
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Turkomans  of  Uie  white  ram,  Aderhijan  (1605  to 
1508)  and  part  of  Armenia,  slew  Iwth  their  princes, 
and  founded  upon  the  ruins  of  their  empire,  after 
having  conquered  Shirvan;  Diarbeker,  Georgia, 
Turkestan,  and  Mavaralnar,  an  empire  which  com- 
prised Aderbijan,  Diarbeker,  Irak,  Farsistan,  ond 
Herman.  He  assumed  the  name  of  a  shah,  and 
introduced  the  sect  of  Ali  into  the  conquered  coun- 
tries. His  successors,  Thamas  {1523  to  1575), 
Ishmaol  II.  (from  1576  to  1577),  Mohammed  (1577 
to  )58(j),  Hamieh  (1586),  Islimael  III.  (1587),  car- 
ried on  unsuccessful  wars  against  the  Turks  and 
the  Usbecks.  But  the  great  shah  Abbas  (1587  to 
1629),  re-established  the  empire  by  his  conquests. 
He  took  from  the  Turks  Armenia,  Irak  Arabi, 
Mesopotamia,  the  cities  of  Tnuris,  Bagdad,  and 
Bassora  ;  Khorusun  from  the  Usbecks ;  Ormus  from 
Uie  Portuguese,  and  Kandahar  from  the  Mongols ; 
and  humbled  Georeia,  which  had  refused  to  pay 
tribute.  He  introduced  absolute  power  into  Persia, 
transferred  his  residence  to  Ispahan,  and  instituted 
the  pilgrimage  to  Meshid,  in  order  to  abolish  that  to 
Mecca  among  the  Persians.  Tlie  following  rulers, 
Shah  Sesi  (1029  to  1642)  and  Abbas  II.  (1042  to 
16m)  had  new  wars  with  the  Turks  and  Indians; 
with  the  former  on  account  of  Bagdad,  which  was 
lost ;  and  with  the  latter  on  account  of  Kandahar, 
which  was  reconquered  in  10GO.  Under  shah  Soli- 
man,  however,  (1066  to  1694),  Uie  empire  declined, 
and  entirely  sunk  under  his  son  Hussein.  The 
Afghans  in  Kandahar  revolted,  in  1709,  under  Mir- 
weis;  and  his  son  Mir  Mahmud  conquered  the 
whole  empire,  in  1722.  A  state  of  anarchy  fol- 
lowed. Mahmud,  having  become  insane,  was  de- 
throned by  Asharf.  in  1725  ;  Uie  latter  was  subdued 
by  Thamas  Kuli  Khan,  who,  with  the  assistance  of 
Uie  Russians  and  Turks,  placed  Thamas,  son  of 
Hussein,  on  the  Uironc  in  1729.  But,  when  the 
latter  ceded  G  corgia  and  Armenia  to  the  Turks, 
Kuli  Khan  dethroned  him,  and  placed  his  minor  son, 
Abhas  III.,  on  the  throne.  He  recovered,  by  con- 
quest or  treaties,  the  provinces  ceded  to  the  Russians 
and  Turks  and  ascended  the  throne  under  the  Utle 
of  Shah  Nadir,  Abbas  HI.  having  died  in  1736.  He 
restored  Persia  to  her  former  importance  by  success- 
ful wars  and  a  strong  government ;  conquered  Ba- 
hareim  (1735)  and  Balk  (1736)  from  the  khan  of 
Bucliaria,  Kandahar  (1738);  invaded  (1739)  Hin- 
doostan,  and  obliged  the  great  mogul  Mohammed 
to  cede  to  him  some  provinces  on  the  Indus,  and 
most  of  his  treasures.  But,  in  1747,  Nadir  was 
murdered  by  the  commanders  of  his  guards,  and  his 
death  threw  the  empire  Benin  into  new  confusion. 
Four  kingdoms  were  now  formed :  1.  Khorasan  and 
Segistan  ;  2.  Kandahar,  or  Uie  eastern  provinces ; 
3.  Farsistan,  or  Uie  western  provinces;  and,  4. 
Georgia.  The  latter,  for  Uie  most  part,  retained  its 
own  princes,  who,  at  length,  submitted  to  Russia. 
In  Kandahar  and  the  East,  Ahmed  Abdallah  founded 
the  empire  of  Afghanistan,  (q.  v.)  He  was  victorious 
at  Panniput,  and  ruled  with  absolute  sway  in  India. 
His  residence  was  Kabul.  He  was  succeeded,  in 
1753,  by  Timur  ;  the  latter  by  Zeman.  In  Uie  two 
other  kingdoms,  the  Curd  Kerim  Khan,  who  had 
served  under  Nadir,  and  was  of  low  extraction, 
succeeded  in  establishing  tranquillity,  after  long  and 
bloody  wars,  by  subduing  Mohammed  Khan,  who 
fled,  and  perished  at  Matanderan.  His  wisdom, 
justice,  and  warlike  skill  gained  him  the  love  of  his 
subjects  and  Uie  esteem  of  his  neighbours.  He  did 
not  call  himself  khan,  but  vekit  (regent).  He  fixed 
his  residence  at  Shirat  in  1755,  and  died  in  1779. 
New  disturbances  arose  after  his  death.  His 
brothers  attempted  to  get  possession  of  Uie  throne, 
tq  the  exclusion  of  his  sons.  A  prince  of  Uie  blood, 


Ali  Murat,  occupied  it  in  1784  ;  but  a  eunoch,  Aga 
Mohammed,  a  man  of  ancient  family  and  uncommon 
qualities,  had  made  himself  independent  in  Mian- 
(ieran.  Ali  Murat,  who  marched  against  him,  died 
in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  ami  h  ft  the 
sceptre  to  his  son  Ynfar,  who  was  defeated  by  Aga 
Mohammed  at  Jetd  Kast,  8nd  fled  to  Shires,  where 
he  perished  in  an  insurrection.  His  son  I.uthf  Ali 
made  several  desperate  efforts  to  recover  his  throne ; 
but  Aga  Mohammed  was  victorious,  and  appointed 
his  nephew  Baba  Khan  his  successor,  who  his 
reigned  since  1796,  under  the  name  of  Feth  Ali 
Shah.  He  fixed  his  residence  at  Teheran,  in  order 
to  be  nearer  Uie  Russians,  who  Uireatened  him 
in  Georgia  and  the  neigbouring  provides.  By 
Uie  peace  of  1812,  Uie  Persians  were  obliged  to 
cede  to  Russia  the  whole  of  Daghestan,  the  Khanats 
of  Kuba,  Shirvan,  Baku,  Salian,  1  alishah,  Karaachb, 
and  Gandsha,  resigning  all  claims  to  Shularegi, 
Kharthli,  Kachethi,  Imeritia.  Guria,  Mingreiia,  ai*i 
AhchaMa,  and  were  obliged  to  admit  the  Russian 
flag  on  the  Caspian  sea.  (See  Russia.)  Feth  Ali 
(burn  in  1768),  a  Turkoman  of  the  tribe  of  Kadshar 
Shah,  was  induced  by  Uie  heir-apparent.  Abbas 
Mi  ran,  and  his  favourite  Hussein  Kuli  Klian,  who 
believed  Russia  to  be  involved  in  domestic  troubles, 
to  attack  that  power  in  1826.  '1  he  Persians  invaded 
the  Russian  territories,  without  a  declaration  of  war, 
instigated  part  of  the  Mohammedan  population  to 
insurrection,  and  advanced  as  far  as  Elisabethpol ; 
but  they  were  defeated  in  several  battles,  ami  the 
Russians  under  Paskewitch  conquered  Uie  country 
to  the  A  raxes,  which,  by  Uie  treaty  of  Toiirkman- 
tchai  (1828)  was  ceded  to  Russia.  (See  Russia.) 
The  cholera  morbus  made  great  ravages  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Persia  in  1829  and  1830.  According 
to  Uie  latest  accounts,  Uie  country  was  disturbed  by 
the  contests  of  the  royal  princes.  The  British  always 
maintain  an  embassy  at  Uie  capital,  to  counteract  Uie 
influence  of  Russia. 

See  Malcolm's  History  of  Persia  (2  vols  ,  2d  ed., 
1829),  and  his  Sketches  of  Persia  (1828).  Respect- 
ing Western  Persia,  we  owe  Uie  latest  accounts 
since  Chardin,  Niebnhr,  Olivier,  to  Kinneir,  Morier, 
Ouseley,  aud  particularly  to  Ker  Porter,  ami  Price  s 
Journal  of  the  British  Embassy  to  Persia  (London, 
1825).  Price  was  secretary  to  Ouseley's  embassy. 
J.  B.  Fraser,  in  his  Narrative  of  a  Journey  into 
Khorassan,  1821—1822  (London,  1825,  1  vol.,  4to), 
describes  the  general  state  of  Persia.  The  Adven- 
tures of  Haji  Baba  of  Ispahan,  by  Morier, and  J.  B. 
Fraser' s  two  works- Kuzsilhash,  and  Uie  Persian 
Adventurer,  being  Uie  .Sequel  of  Kuuilhash— ^are  in- 
teresting delineations  of  Persian  maimers.  The 
great  influenco  of  Britain  in  Persia  appears  from 
5.  Keppel  s  Journey  from  India  to  Britain,  by  Bas- 
sorah,  Babylon,  Curdistan,  Persia,  &c,  in  1824 
(London,  1827,  4to).  Drouville's  t  ova  fern  Perse 
(2d  edit.,  Faris,  1825,  2  vols)  contains  valuable  in- 
formation :  see  also  Uie  Letters  on  the  Cancans  and 
Georgia,  by  Freygang.  Russian  consul-general  (in 
French,  Hamburg,  1816\  Bucet'sand  Balbe's  New 
Map  of  Persia  (Paris,  1826)  is  accompanied  by  an 
historical  and  statistical  sketch  of  Uie  monarchy. 

Persian  Language,  Literature  and  Ancient  Reli- 
gion.— In  the  Persian  provinces,  which  had  previous- 
ly formed  Uie  kingdom  of  Media,  the  Zend  and 
Pehlvi,  or  Pehlevi,  were  the  prevailing  languages  ; 
Uie  former  in  Uie  north,  Uie  hitter  in  Uie  south  of 
Media.  Zend  is  a  Pehlvi  word,  signifying  ttring. 
In  Uie  Zend,  which  is  no  where  mentioned  as  • 
spoken,  but  only  as  a  sacred  language,  Zoroaster  or 
Zerdusht,  wrote  his  religious  books,  with  which  An- 
queUl  du  Perron  made  us  better  acquainted,  so  nv  as 
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the  living  %cord.    Sir  W.  Jones  was  informed  by  a 
learned  disciple  of  Zoroaster,  that  Zend  is  the  name 
of  the  character  io  which  the  books  are  written,  and 
A  vesta  the  name  of  the  language.    It  appears  to 
have  been  extinct  before  the  beginning  of  the  vulgar 
era ;  and  among  the  Gaebers,  who  adhere  to  Uie 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster,  there  are  at  present  very  few 
who  are  acquainted  with  it.    The  Zend,  both  in  its 
grammatical  construction,  and  its  radical  words,  bears 
a  great  resemblance  to  the  Sanscrit  and  Teutonic 
languages.    (See  Rath.)    The  Pehlvi,  that  is,  the 
language  of  heroes,  which  was  first  spoken  nearly 
contemporarily  with  the  Zend,  at  first  in  Media  or 
Parthia  (in  the  language  of  the  country,  Pehlo  or 
Pehlnwan),  and  seems  to  have  been  closely  allied 
with  the  Georpiun  and  Aramaean,  attained  to  a  high 
degree  of  perfection,  and  became,  under  the  Parthian 
kings,  Uie  common  language  of  the  nobility  and 
higher  classes,  but  gave  way  to  the  Parsee  when  the 
seat  of  Uie  empire  was  transferred  to  the  southern 
provinces,  and  Uie  Sassatiides  prohibited  its  use. 
According  to  some  vague  reports,  it  is  still  spoken 
by  a  wandering  tribe  of  Shirvnn  (the  Puddars). 
Among  Uie  Guebers  there  are  only  a  few  who  under- 
stand it.     The  writings  of  Zoroaster  were  early 
translated  into  Uie  Pehlvi  :  there  are  also  some  Uiec- 
logical  and  historical  writings  extant  in  it,  several  of 
which  Ouseley  lias  brought  to  Europe.    Under  the 
Sassamdes,  Uie  soft,  rich,  and  expressive  language  of 
Pars  or  Farsislan  (the  Parsee),  became  Uie  prevailing 
language  in  Persia :  from  it  sprung  Uie  modern 
Persian,  and  from  Uie  two  was  funned  Uie  rude  Curd 
dialect.  The  Parsee,  or  Uie  pure  language  of  Fnrsis- 
tan,  bears  traces  of  a  common  origiu  with  Uie  San- 
scrit ;  although  we  do  not  assume,  with  Schlegel, 
Uiat  the  Sanscrit  is  Uie  mother  of  the  Parsee,  nor  with 
Frank,  that  Uie  Parsee  is  Uie  mother  of  Uie  Sanscrit ; 
Uie  latter  of  which  opinions,  however,  appears  the 
more  probable,  on  account  of  Uie  greater  simplicity  of 
the  Parsee.    We  find  the  Parsee  tolerably  pure  in 
Ferdusi,  and  oUier  authors  of  the  first  century  of  Uie 
Mohammedan  era,  though  not  entirely  free  from 
mixture  with  Uie  Arabic.    This  mixture  took  place 
after  the  conquest  of  Persia  by  the  Arabs,  when  Mo- 
hammedanism became  the  prevailing  religion  of 
Persia,  and  Arabic  Uie  learned  language  of  the  coun- 
try.   The  addition,  not  only  of  single  words,  but 
even  of  whole  phrases,  was  owing  partly  to  necessity, 
• — because  words  were  wanting  in  Parsee  to  express 
many  new  ideas, — and  partly  to  an  affectation  of 
elegance.    In  Uiis  manner  was  funned  Uie  modern 
Persian.     The  Arabian  words  which  it  contains 
have,  in  some  instance*,  remained  unchanged,  and 
have  sometimes  been  changed  and  inflected  in  the 
Persian  manner.    The  resemblance  between  the 
Persian  and  Teutonic  is  not  so  great,  that  a  German 
could,  as  LeibniU  said,  at  once  understand  whole 
Persian  verses,  but  it  is  certainly  striking,  and 
proves,  without  justifying  us  in  adopting  useless 
hypotheses,  that  Uie  German,  which  came  from  Asia, 
sprung  from  the  same  source  with  the  language 
of  tlte  early  inhabitants  of  Persia.   The  same  is  true 
of  the  Celts,  Sclavoniaus,  and  Thracians,  of  whose 
languages  traces  are  also  to  be  found  in  Uie  Persian. 
According  to  Hammer,  Uie  present  Persian  is,  of  all 
the  Eastern  languages,  Uie  most  uearly  allied  to  Uie 
German.    In  Uie  country  which,  according  to  Mir- 
chond,  was  anciently  called  Germania,  and,  accord- 
in?  to  Eddussi,  Erman,  Uie  old  Persian  is  Uie  native 
dialect ;  so  that  Uie  name  Germaniis  not  of  Roman 
origin.    In  Uie  simplicity  of  its  grammatical  con- 
struction, the  Persian  language  resembles  Uie  Eng- 
lish ;  in  its  power  of  compounding  words,  the  Ger- 
man.   We  pass  over  the  dialects  of  the  Persian  lan- 
guage, merely  mentioning  that  the  most  culUvated 


of  them,  the  refined  Parsee,  which  has  become  the 
language  of  Uie  court  and  of  literature,  is  called 
Deri  (court  language,  from  dar,  door),  and  that  Uie 
popular  language  is  called  /  afaat. 

Tlie  written  character  of  Uie  Persian  language  is 
Uie  Arabic,  with  the  addiUon  of  four  letters  wiUi 
three  points,  which  are  not  in  the  Arabic.  Their 
books  are  most  frequently  written  in  Uie  character 
called  Talik.  The  Persian  literature,  of  which  Uie 
Magi  were  in  possession  until  the  introduction  of 
Mohammedanism,  lias  nothing  to  show  in  its  old 
dialects,  the  Zend  and  Pehlvi,  but  the  works  above- 
mentioned,  and  Uie  Persepolitnn  inscriptions,  which 
are  in  part  unintelligible.  What  escaped  destruc- 
tion in  the  time  of  Alexander,  was  destroyed  under 
Uie  caliphs,  and  a  few  fragments  only  were  preserv- 
ed among  the  fugitive  Parsees  or  Guebers.  Persian 
civilisation  declined  during  the  first  period  of  the 
Arabian  dominion  ;  even  in  the  tenth  century,  no 
traces  of  any  literature  are  to  be  found  among  the 
Persians.  Learning  first  revived  in  Persia  in  the 
time  of  the  A  bass  ides,  and  Arabian  literature  was 
already  on  Uie  decline,  when  Uie  Persian,  favoured 
by  the  Bouides  and  Seljooks,  revived.  Among  the 
princes  who  encouraged  learned  men  and  pods  by 
personal  favour  and  rewards,  the  Bouide  A  tad  Fd- 
daulet,  in  Uie  middle  of  Uie  tenth  century,  the  (i  na- 
na vide  sultans  Mahmood  Sebektcchin  and  Keder 
Ben  Ibrahim,  and  Uie  Seljook  sultan  Malck  Shall, 
with  his  vitier  Nasam  el  Maluk,  and  Keder  Chan 
Chacan,  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  The  flourishing 
period  of  literature  continued  till  Uie  time  of  Gengis 
Khan,  in  Uie  thirteenth  century.  Under  Timur,  in 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  the  Turks,  in  the  fif- 
teenth, it  continually  declined,  and  in  the  sixteenth, 
was  almost  enUrely  extinct.  The  oppressions  and 
disturbances  to  which  Persia  ha9  since  been  con- 
tinually subject,  have  prevented  Uie  revival  of  learn- 
ing. The  old  Persian  language  is  now  almost  super, 
seded  by  Uie  Turkish  ;  the  Parsees  alone  speak  it. 
But  the  Persians  possess  rich  literary  treasures  of 
the  earlier  periods,  particularly  in  poetry,  history, 
geography,  &c.  We  must  limit  ourselves  chiefly  to 
a  notice  of  that  portion  which  lias  been  touched  by 
Europeans. 

The  most  brilliant  part  of  Persian  literature  is 
poetry.  (See  Hammer's  History  cf  Persian  Pulite 
Literature  in  German,  Vienna,  1818).  Among  the 
poets  are  the  following:  Rudigi,  the  father  of  mo- 
dern Persian  poetry,  who  translated  in  verse  Pi  I  pay  s 
fubles  ;  Uie  epic  poet  Ferdusi,  author  of  the  Shah- 
nameh,  or  Book  of  Kings  (of  which  Gorres  has  given 
an  abridgment),  who  lived  at  the  beginning  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  and  his  contemporaries,  the  cele- 
brated lyric  poets,  Ansari  (the  first  king  or'  poets) 
and  Ahmed  Essedi  of  Thus.  Also  distinguished  as 
lyric  poets  are  Anwcri  or  Enweri,  of  Bcdiinh,  in 
Khorasan  (died  1200),  who  was  unsurpassed  in  the 
Cafide,  and  inferior  only  to  Ilafis  in  the  ode  (two  of 
his  poems  are  contained  in  the  Asiatic  Miscellanies)  • 
Chakani,  his  contemporary  and  rival ;  Chodscha 
Hafez  Schemseddin  Mohammed,  best  known  under 
the  name  of  Hafiz;  Shahi,  probably  a  pupil  of 
Djami ;  Hatefi,  Emir  Chosrou,  Senai,  Shefali,  and 
many  other  writers  of  Uie  divan,  who  are  mentioned 
in  Hammer's  work  above  referred  to.  To  the  lyric 
poets  of  Persia  also  belong  the  Turkish  emperor 
Selim  I.,  the  unfortunate  Shah  Allum  (see  Franklin's 
Life  of  Shah  Allum),  and  Uie  Slinh  Felh  Ali.  As  a 
lyric  mystic  and  moral  poet,  Sheik  Sadi  is  the  most 
celebrated,  not  only  in  the  East,  but  also  among  us. 
Ferideddin  Attar,  a  contemporary  of  Sadi's,  was  the 
author  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  proverbs, 
under  Uie  tiUe  of  fendnameh  (Book  of  Counsel) 
of  which  Sylvestre  de  Sacy  has  published  a  complete 
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edition, — and  of  several  other  poetical  works.  Jrla-  I 
leddin  Roumi  of  Balk,  in  Khorasan,  is  esteemed  the 
most  perfect  model  of  the  mystic  school :  he  formed 
a  sect,  and  diet)  1262,  a  pious  Sophi.  His  great 
work,  Kilat  el  Metnavi  (Collection  01  Distichs),  is  so 
difficult  to  be  uuderstood,  that  a  glossary  is  neces- 
sary. One  of  the  most  prolific  and  pleasing  poets  of 
Persia  is  Abdalruhtnan,  or  Al>dtirrahman  Ebn  Ach- 
med,  more  known  under  his  surname  of  Molla  Djamy. 
(See  Jamy.)  To  the  poets  of  the  first  class  belongs 
Niiain,  or  Nisaml,  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tuiy,  author  of  five  poems,  three  of  which,  Chosrou 
and  Shirin,  Leila  and  Mejnoun,  and  the  History  of 
Alexander,  Iskandernameh,  are  epics.  Some  tales 
and  fables  selected  from  his  Book  of  Fortune,  have 
appeared  in  the  original  and  in  translations.  If  we 
were  willing  to  enumerate  merely  name*,  we  might 
mention  Khosru,  or  Chotrou,  of  Delhi,  Abu  hatha  of 
Kerman,  and  Nani,  each  of  whom  wrote  five  long 
poems  ;  Mir  All  of  Shirvan,  Achmed  of  Kirvan.and 
Emir  Soliman,  each  celebrated  as  the  writer  of  a 
history  of  Alexander ;  and  many  others.  Instead  of 
drawing  up  such  a  mere  catalogue,  we  refer  to 
I  lammer's  valuable  work.  Sources  of  information 
concerning  the  Persian  poets,  are  the  Beharistan  of 
Jnmy,  the  works  of  Ha^i  Chain,  the  lives  by  the 
Persian  Danletshah,  continued  by  Sara  Mina,  under 
the  title  Teskiretetchoara  (of  which  some  extracts 
may  be  found  In  the  Notices  ei  Extraits  det  hlann- 
serits.ttc,  by  Sylvestre  de  Sacy),  and  the  Ateshkede 
(Fire  Temple),  by  Haji  Lotmll  Beg,  snrnatned  Asir. 
The  inosi  celebrated  recent  Persian  poet,  Blab  Phe- 
lair,  died  in  18*5.  at  the  age  of  00  lie  left  astrono- 
mical, moral,  political,  and  literary  works.  He  is 
called  the  Persian  f  affaire. 

Not  less  numerous  are  the  prose  fables,  tales  and 
narratives.  Among  these  are  the  Amcar  Sohrili.  a 
Persian  translation  of  the  fables  of  IMlnay  ;  the  Ba 
har  Dnnnch  of  Einajut  Doollah  (translated  by  John 
Scott,  under  the  Lille?  of  Garden  of  Knowledge,  1799, 
3  vols.)  :  the  Tuotinameh,  or  Tales  of  a  Parrot  (Per- 
sian and  English,  by  Hndley) ;  the  Tales  of  Bakht- 
yar  and  the  Ten  Viiiers,  &c,  translated  by  Ouseley. 
Othrr  similar  works  have  been  given  us  by  Scott,  in 
his  Talcs,  Anecdotes  and  Letters,  translated  from 
tlie  Arabic  and  Persian  (18(10);  by  I, angle?,  in  his 
Confes,  Sentence*  et  Fabln,  tirtes  tTAuteurs  Arabes 
et  Penan*  (1788),  and  in  oilier  collections  of  this 
kind.  In  the  departments  of  history,  geography,  and 
statistics,  the  Persians  have  some  large  and  valuable 
works,  Abu  Said,  or  Abdallah  Ben  Abulkasin  Bei- 
davi,  wrote  a  universal  history,  from  Adam  to  his 
own  time  (l¥7fl),  under  the  title  of  Historical  Pearl 
Necklace.  Andrew  Muller  has  published,  in  Persian 
and  Latin,  the  eighth  part  of  this  work,  which  con- 
tains the  history  of  China.  Turan  Shah,  who  died 
ot  Orinu*,  1377,  wrote  a  Shahnameh,  of  which  an 
abstract  is  given  in  Pedro  Texeira's  Relaciones  del 
Or en  Descendaneia  y  Sttccetton  de  lot  Reyes  de 
Per  Mia  y  de  Hormus  (Antwerp,  1 010).  Mirciiond 
or  Mohammed  Ebn  Emir  Chnwand  Shah,  who 
flourished  in  1741,  wrote  the  voluminous  historical 
work  entitled  Hortus  Pur  Hat  is  in  Historia  Propheta- 
rum,  Regutn  et  Chati/arum  (Garden  of  Purity  In  the 
History  of  the  Prophets,  Kings  and  Caliphs),  of 
which,  besides  the  fragment  in  Wilkins's  Persian 
Grammar,  four  extracts  have  been  published — in  the 
History  of  the  Persian  Kings,  by  Jenisch  (Vienna, 
Persian  and  Latin) ;  the  History  of  the  Sassanides,  In 
French  only,  by  De  Sacy,  in  his  Memoires  sur  di- 
ver ses  Antiouitts  de  la  Perse;  tile  History  of  the 
Samanida:,  by  Wilken  (Persian  and  Latin,  Gottingen, 
4to) ;  and  the  History  of  the  Dynasty  of  the  Ishmae- 
lites,  by  Jourdain,  in  hia  Notice  de  fftisfoire  univer- 
telle  de  Uirkond,  &c.  (Paris,  1814,  Persian  and 


I  French).  Mirchond's  son,  Khondemir,  or  Gayye- 
theddin  Ben  Hamadeddin,  wrote  a  Compendium  His- 
toric universalis  Mohammedan*  (Alu-idgtnent  of 
Mohammedan  History),  still  in  manuscript.  The 
Tnrik  el  Tabari  (a  History  of  Nations  and  Kings) 
was  originally  written  in  Arabic,  by  Mohammed  Ebn 
Giaflr  Mahomed  Ben  Gerir,  but  is  now  extant  only 
In  a  Turkish  translation,  and  in  the  Persian  transla- 
tion of  Belami.  The  Lebfarik  (Marrow  of  History) 
of  Al  Emir  Vahia  Ebn  Abdollatif  al  Kaswini  (who 
died  1361)  1mm  been  translated  Into  Latin  by  GaoL 
min  and  Galland.  Of  Mohammed  Kasim  Ferishia, 
we  have  two  valuable  works,  one  of  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  by  Dow,  under  the  title  His- 
tory of  Hindoostan  (London,  1768,  3  vols.,  4to),  and 
the  other  by  John  Scott,  under  the  title  of  History 
of  Dekkan  (1794,  2  vols.,  4to).  The  Tutuki  Jena* 
Ovir,  written  by  the  emperor  Jehan  Guir,  is  very 
valuable  in  regard  to  the  history  and  geography  of 
Hindoostan  ;  of  which  Gladwin  has  given  extracts  in 
the  Asiatic  Miscellany  t  but  the  most  important  work 
is  the  Akbarnameh  of  the  viiier  Abul  Fat!  (put  to 
death  1004),  the  most  elegant  writer  of  Hindoostan, 
written  by  command  of  the  emperor  A  kbur.  The 
two  first  parts  of  this  work  contain  a  history  of 
Akbar  and  his  predecessors ;  the  third,  entitled 
Ayeen  Akbari,  contains  a  geographical,  statistical 
and  historical  description  of  Hindoostan,  with  much 
other  information.    Of  this  third  part,  Gladwin  has 

riublished  extracts,  under  the  title  Ayeen  Akbery.  or 
nstitutes  of  the  Emj>eror  Akbar.  Abul  Faxl  also 
translated  the  fables  attributed  to  Vishnu  ^arma  from 
the  Sanscrit  into  the  Persian.  Of  the  Annals  of 
Asem  of  Kufa,  Ouseley  has  given  some  extracts  in 
his  Oriental  Collections,  which  make  us  desirous  of 
the  whole.  We  are  indebted  to  the  aame  learned 
Orientalist  for  an  Epitome  of  the  ancient  History  of 
Persia,  extracted  and  translated  from  Jehan  Ara,  a 
Persian  Manuscript  (London,  1799).  The  History 
of  the  Persian  Empire,  by  Alomri,  from  original 
sources,  lias  not  yet  been  edited.  There  are 
numerous  works,  comprising  short  periods  of  time, 
as  single  dynasties  and  single  reigns.  The  Tank 
AH  Mosaffer  contains  a  nistory  of  the  seven 
kings  of  the  Mosaffer  family.  Shah  Babur  left 
valuable  commentaries  concerning  Hindoostan,  trans- 
lated into  Persian  by  Abdul  ilahim  (Knglish  by  doc- 
tor Leyden  and  Mr  Erskine).  Abul  Kinik  wrote  a 
life  of  the  Shah  Rokh  and  his  successors,  and  the 
history  of  his  embassy  to  China  and  Hindoostan,  trie 
latter  of  which  has  been  translated  by  tangles,  in 
his  Collection  portative  des  I'oyages.  Mevana  Ab- 
dallah lbn  Fasiellah,  snnmmed  al  fPafi,  wrote,  in 
the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  a  history  of 
Gengis  Khan  and  his  successors  till  1336.  Sberi- 
foddin,  or  Molla  Sherifoddin  Ali  Yetdi  (died  1446), 
wrote  a  biography  of  Timur,  full  of  fables,  trans- 
lated into  French,  by  Petit  de  la  Croix  (Paris,  17*4), 
whose  son  also  wrote,  from  Persian  sources,  a  Him- 
toire  du  grand  Genghiz  Chan.  Sir  W.  Jones  trans- 
lated into  French  a  history  of  Nadir  Shah,  by  Miraa 
Mohammed  Mahadi  Chan  of  Masandaran.  ( •  lad  win 
translated  another  history  of  the  same  prince,  by 
Abdul  Kurreem  of  Cashmere,  entitled  Beyoni  VaAi 
(Necessary  Information) ;  and  Langles  has  given  an 
abstract  of  litis  author's  Pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  in  his 
Collection.  Lastly,  James  rraser  has  also  written  a 
history  of  Nadir  Shah  (London,  1742).  Here  we 
may  mention  the  Tuzukati  Timur,  translated  by 
Davy,  and  edited  by  White,  under  the  title,  Insti- 
tutes political  and  military,  written  originally  in  the 
Mogul  language,  by  the  great  Timur,  translated  into 
Persian  by  Abn  Talib  Alhusscini,  and  thence  into 
English  (Oxford,  1783,  4to). 
As  to  the  geographical  works  in  the  Persian  hm- 
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gunge,  Ouseley  has  published  a  fragment  of  theT/ri- 
mat  (the  seven  climates),  in  his  Oriental  Collections, 
and  an  abstract  of  the  Persian  translation  of  the 
geography,  written  in  Arabic,  by  Ibn  Haukal.  Upon 
chronology,  Gravias  (Greaves)  published  a  valu- 
n  hie  Persian  work.  Epoch*  Celebriores  (Persian  and 
Latin,  London,  1 650).  No  work  of  the  Persian  phy- 
sicians has  been  translated ;  but  we  may  mention  the 
valuable  work  of  Abulmansnr  Mowafin  Ben  Ali, 
which  is  in  Vienna.  Geometry  and  astronomy  were 
also  cultivated  with  ardour  by  the  Persians.  Nase- 
reddiii  of  Thus  translated,  and  Maimon  Raschid  com- 
mented upon  Euclid.  Omar  Chehan  (in  1072),  in 
the  reign  of  Malek  Shah,  calculatetl  the  solar  year 
at  305  days,  5  hours,  48  minutes  and  48  seconds  ;  and 
among  the  astronomical  tables,  computed  by  Persians, 
the  most  valuable  are  those  prepared  by  Nasereddin, 
at  the  command  of  Hulaku  Ilekan,  and  called  by 
his  name,  but  not  completed  till  five  years  after  lle- 
knn's  death  (1269),  and  those  drawn  up  in  the  first 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  dug  Beigh,  by  a  large  number  of  astron- 
omers, and  which  were  published  by  Greaves  and 
1 1  yde.  Hulaku  Ilekan  (1259)  established  an  astron- 
omical academy  at  Maragha,  and  erected  an  obser- 
vatory, of  which  Nasereddin  had  the  superintendence. 
Ulug  Beigh  also  erected  one  at  Sa  mar  rand.  A  Persian 
calendar,  under  the  title  Ruznameh  nauruz,  has  like- 
wise been  printed.  (See  Epoch,  p.  552.)  We  must 
nlso  mention  Beck's  Ephemerides  Pcrsarum  per  to- 
tum  Annum  (Vienna,  1695,  folio),  and  Welch's  Ta- 
bnLe  ACfuinoctiales  (Augsburg,  1676,  4to). 

The  works  upon  Mohammed,  the  Mohammedan 
religion,  the  legends  of  the  saints,  &c,  are  numerous, 
but  lor  us  of  little  interest.  The  Persian  abridgment 
of  the  Vedas,  entitled  Onpnek'hat,  although  almost 
unintelligible  by  us  (translated  into  Latin  by  Anqtietil 
du  Perron.  1804,  2  vols,  4to. ),  and  the  Desatir  (q.  ▼.). 
are  important  monuments.  The  Pentateuch  of 
Motes  in  the  Persian  language,  translated  by  a  Jew 
of  Thus,  is  in  Walton's  Polyglot.  Of  the  Gospels 
there  are  two  translations  ;  one  in  the  Polyglot  above- 
named,  and  the  otlwr  published  by  Wheelock  (Lon- 
don, 1 657 ,  foi. ).  Their  value  has  been  iudicated  by 
Husenmuller. 

The  Persians  have  paid  great  attention  to  their 
own  language:  of  this,  the  number  of  lexicograph- 
ical and  grammatical  works  extant  affords  abundant 
proof.  The  small  Persian-Turkish  dictionary  of 
Shah  Mi  is  only  fur  beginners.  That  of  Ardeshir  is 
more  celebrated,  and  also  the  Kacmet  Allah  (Delight 
of  God),  adopted  by  Castellos  as  the  basis  of  his; 
hut  the  two  most  celebrated  are  the  Ferhangi  Jehan 
Guir,  and  the  Ferhangi  Sehnari.  The  latter  was 
published  in  1742.  and  another  by  Seid  Ahmed,  in 
1804,  at  Constantinople.  This  view  is  sufficient  to 
show  the  importance  of  the  Persian  language,  since, 
besides  being  in  the  East,  especially  in  India,  what 
the  French  is  in  Europe,  it  possesses  valuable  trea- 
sures, not  only  of  native  literature,  but  also  of  trans- 
lations from  the  Arabic, different  Indian  and  other 
languages,  the  originals  of  some  of  which  are  lost, 
and  of  others,  are  inaccessible  to  us.  We  are  also 
copiously  supplied  with  aids  In  this  study.  The 
grammars  of  Jones  and  Hichardson  (not  to  mention 
earlier  ones)  are  now  surpassed  by  Gladwin's  Persian 
Mixmthee,  and  especially  by  Lumsden's  Persian  G  ram- 
mar  f  2  vots.,  fol.)  In  Germany,  Wilken  has  pub- 
lished the  beet  Persian  grammar.  Of  the  dictiona- 
ries tile  most  complete  are  Meninski  Lexicon  Arabico- 
Pertico-  Tmrieum  (2d  edit.,  4  vols.,  folio).  Richard- 
ton's  Dictionary,  Persian,  English  and  Arabic,  &c, 
a  new  edition,  with  additions  and  improvements,  by 
WUkiM  (London,  1806,  2  vols.,  4 to)  ;  Barretto's 
Persian  and  Arabic  Dictionary  (2  vols.) ;  and  Hop- 


kins's Abridgment  of  Richardson  (In  1  toI.,  1810), 
are  the  best.  Much  valuable  information  hi  con- 
tained in  Jones's  Commentaries  ;  OuseWs  Oriental 
Collections,  and  Persian  Miscellanies;  Gladwin's 
Dissertations  on  the  Rhetoric,  Prosody  and  Rhyme 
of  the  Persians ;  in  the  Fundgrnben  del  Orients 
(Mines  of  the  East) ;  in  the  valuable  works  of  J.  vou 
Hammer,  he.  See  Oriental  Literature. 
PERSIAN  MR  A.  See  Epoch. 
PERSIAN  GULP ;  a  sea,  or  inland  lake,  bounded 
by  Persia  and  Arabia,  except  at  the  eastern  extremi- 
ty, where  it  communicates  with  the  Arabian  sea ; 
about  500  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  from  120  to 
£50  from  north  to  south.  The  principal  river  which 
runs  into  it  is  the  Euphrates.  The  south  coast,  in 
particular,  is  celebrated  for  its  pearl  fishery.  Most 
of  the  coast  belongs  to  colonies  of  Arabians. 
PERSIAN  WHEEL.  See  Wheel,  Persian. 
PERSIUS.  A  til  us  Persius  Fiaccus,  a  Roman  sati- 
rical poet,  was  born,  A.  D.  34,  at  Volterra,  in  Etru- 
ria,  and  died  in  62.  According  to  some,  Luna  was  his 
birth-place.  His  family  was  of  the  equestrian  order, 
and  he  received  his  education  at  Rome.  He  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  most  eminent  men 
of  the  time,  and  was  much  beloved  on  account  of 
the  purity  and  amenity  of  his  manners.  He  died  at 
the  age  of  twenty-eight  years.  The  Stoic  Cornutus, 
one  of  his  first  teachers,  published  six  satires  by  him, 
which  present  a  picture  of  the  prevailing  corruption, 
in  contrast  with  the  standard  of  Stoic  wisdom  and 
the  old  Roman  severity.  They  are  distinguished  for 
vigour,  conciseness,  and  austerity  of  tone.  Their 
obscurity  arises  in  part  from  their  allusions  to  sub- 
jects now  unknown,  and  in  part  from  their  abrupt 
and  concise  style.  They  are  usually  published  with 
the  satires  of  Juvenal.  The  best  editions  are  those 
of  Casaubon  (Leyden.  1695)  and  Kouig  (Gottingen, 
1804) ,  with  commentaries .  Dryden  and  ( "fiord, among 
others,  have  translated  them  into  English.  Madan's 
edition  of  Juvenal  and  Persius,  with  a  prose  transla- 
tion and  English  notes  (1789),  was  reprinted  in  1813. 

PERSONIFICATION,  in  the  fine  arts,  poetry 
and  rhetoric;  the  representation  of  an  inanimate 
subject  as  a  person.  This  may  be  done,  in  poetry 
and  rhetoric,  either  by  giving  epithets  to  inanimate 
subjects  which  properly  belong  only  to  persons,  or 
by  representing  them  as  actually  performing  the  part 
of  animated  beings.  In  the  latter  case,  the  name 
prosopopaia  is  also  used.  Strictly  speaking,  we  may 
be  said  to  personify  whenever  we  apply  an  epithet 
expressive  of  life  to  an  inanimate  subject,  as  awak- 
ening nature,  raging  storm  ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  show  us  that  ordinary  language  is  full  of  per- 
sonifications of  this  kind— nay  we  could  not  speak 
without  them.  The  word  personification  is  there- 
fore generally  applied  only  to  a  formal  representa- 
tion of  a  tiling  as  a  person.  The  more  the  ima- 
gination prevails  among  a  people,  the  more  common 
are  personifications,  l  ake,  for  instance,  the  tales 
of  the  Arabs.  As  reflection  acquires  the  ascenden- 
cy, personifications  are  less  used.  Many  of  the 
my  In  uses  are  personifications  of  powers  of  nature  or 
events  of  history. 

PERSPECTIVE  ;  the  art  of  copying  the  appear- 
ance of  objects,  as  seen  from  a  certain  point  of  view. 
It  enables  the  artist  to  represent  objects  on  a.gi*e« 
surface,  as  if  the  surface  were  transparent,  and  the 
objects  were  seen  through  it.  As  we  see  by  means 
of  the  rays  of  light  which  proceed  in  strain ht  lines 
from  the  objects,  to  our  eyes,  perspective  rests  on 
optical  principles.  As  the  drawing  of  the  form  of 
an  object  is  an  arrangement  of  lines  and  angles  ac- 
cording to  geometrical  principles,  perspective  tray 
be  considered  as  a  branch  of  geometry.  That  part 
of  perspective  which  relates  to  the  form  of  the  ob. 
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jects  differs  essentially  from  that  which  teaches  the 
gradation  of  colours  according  to  the  relative  distance 
of  objects.  Hence  perspective  is  divided  into  mathe- 
matical, or  linear  perspective,  and  the  perspective 
of  odour,  or  aerial  perspective,  liolh  are  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  painters,  architects,  sculptors, 
&c.  Without  a  correct  observance  of  the  rules  of 
perspective,  no  picture  can  have  truth  and  life. 
Perspective  alone  enables  us  to  represent  foreshort- 
ening with  accuracy,  and  it  is  requisite  in  deline- 
ating even  the  simplest  positions  of  objects.  As 
lime,  therefore,  as  its  rules  were  unknown,  the  act 
of  drawing  necessarily  remained  in  its  infancy.  This 
art  has  Wen  most  cultivated  in  modern  times  ;  yet 
tlie  paintings  found  in  Herculaneum  prove  lliat  the 
ancient  ( I  reek  painters  were  acquainted  with  it  in 
some  measure. 

The  contour  of  an  object,  drawn  upon  paper  or 
canvass,  represents  nothing  more  than  such  an  inter- 
section of  the  visual  rays,  sent  from  the  extremities 
of  it  to  the  eye,  as  would  arise  on  a  glass  put  in  the 
place  of  the  paper  or  canvass.  Now  the  situation 
of  an  object  at  the  other  side  of  a  glass  being  given, 
the  delineation  of  it  on  the  glass  itself  depends  entire- 
ly on  the  situation  of  the  eye  on  this  side  of  the 
glass  ;  in  otlier  words,  on  the  rules  of  perspective. 
Suppose  a  spectator  lobe  looking  at  a  prospect  with- 
out doors  from  within  through  a  glass  window  ;  lie 
will  perceive  the  shape,  size,  and  situation  of  every 
object  visible  upon  the  glass.  If  the  objects  are' 
near  the  window  the  spaces  they  occupy  on  the  > 

5 lass  will  lie  larger  than  when  they  are  at  n  greater 
istance  ;  if  they  are  parallel  to  the  window,  their  | 
shapes  upon  tin:  glass  will  be  parallel  likewise  ;  if 
they  are  oblique,  their  shapes  will  be  oblique  ;  and 
so  on.  As  he  niters  the  situation  of  his  eye,  the 
situation  of  the  objects  upon  the  window  will  In* 
altered  also  ;  if  he  raises  his  eye,  the  objects  will 
seem  to  rise  higher  upon  the  window,  and  the  con- 
trary if  he  lowers  it.  The  horimn  will,  in  every 
situation  of  the  eye,  lie  upon  a  level  with  it;  that  is, 
the  imaginary  line  which  parts  the  earth  and  sky 
will  seem  to  be  raised  as  far  above  the  ground  upon  I 
which  the  spectator  stands  as  his  eye  is.  Now  sup-  i 
pose  the  person  at  the  window,  keeping  his  head 
steady,  draws  the  figure  of  an  object  seen  through  | 
it  upon  the  class  with  a  pencil,  as  if  the  point  of  | 
the  fiencil  touched  the  object;  he  would  then  have 
a  true  representation  of  the  object  in  perspective, 
as  it  appeurs  to  his  eye.  To  every  person  who 
possesses  a  general  knowledge  of  the  principles  of 
optics,  this  must  be  self-evident;  for  as  vision  is 
occasioned  by  pencils  of  rays  coming  in  straight 
lines  io  the  eye  from  every  point  of  the  visible  ob- 
ject, it  is  plain  that,  by  joining  the  points  in  the 
transparent  plane  through  which  all  those  pencils 
respectively  pass,  an  exact  representation  must  be 
formed  of  the  object,  as  it  appears  to  the  eye  in  that 
particular  position,  and  at  that  determined  distance. 
And  were  pictures  of  things  to  be  always  first  drawn 
on  transparent  planes,  this  simple  operation,  with 
the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded,  would  comprise 
the  whole  theory  and  practice  of  perspective.  As 
this,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  case,  rules  must 
be  deduced  from  optics  and  geometry  for  drawing 
representations  of  visible  objects  on  opaque  planes; 
and  the  application  of  these  rules  constitutes  what 
is  properly  called  the  art  of  j»erspective.  There  are 
used  in  perspective  a  certain  number  of  terms  pecu- 
liar to  the  art,  definitions  of  which  are  necessary  to 
an  intelligent  use  of  them.  The  original  object 
is  that  which  is  made  the  subject  of  the  picture. 
Original  planes,  or  lines  are  the  surfaces  or  lines  of 
original  objects.  The  point  of  view  is  the  situation 
of  the  eye.    The  point  of  *ight  is  the  point  In  the 


perspective  plane  which  is  nearest  to  the  eye.  As 

far  as  the  picture  is  concerned,  these  two  points 
coincide,  so  that  some  authors  have  used  them  indis- 
criminately one  for  the  oilier.  The  point  of  sicht 
is  also  called  the  centre  of  the  picture.  A  visual 
ray  is  a  line  from  the  object  to  the  eye.  If  the  ob- 
ject is  a  point,  there  is  but  cne  visual  ray ;  if  it  «  a 
line,  the  visual  rays  form  a  triangle  ;  if  it  is  a  square, 
they  form  a  pyramid  ;  if  a  circle,  a  cone,  he.  The 
principal  visual  ray  is  that  from  the  nearest  point  in 
the  picture,  or  point  of  sight.  The  perspective 
plane  is  the  surface  on  which  the  picture  is  deline- 
ated :  or  it  is  the  transparent  surface  through  winch 
we  suppose  objects  to  be  viewed.  The  directing 
plane  is  a  plane  -opposed  to  pass  through  the  eye  of 
the  spectator,  parallel  to  the  perspective  plane. 
The  ground  plane  is  the  earth,  or  the  plane  surface 
on  which  the  spectator  and  objects  are  situated. 
The  horizon,  or  horizontal  plane,  is  one  parallel  to 
the  ground  plane,  ninl  at  the  height  of  the  special/ -r's 
eye.  The  horizontal  line  is  the  intersection  of  the 
picture,  or  perspective  plane,  with  the  horizontal 
plane.  The  ground  line  is  the  intersection  of  the 
perspective  plane  with  the  ground  plane  ;  or  it  is 
the  line  on  which  the  picture  is  supposed  to  stand. 
The  perpendicular  is  a  line  on  the  perspective  ptare, 
drawn  through  the  point  of  si<;ht,  perpendicular  to 
the  eround  line  and  horixontal  line.  The  points  of 
dhtance  are  points  on  the  perspective  plane,  set  off 
Irom  the  point  of  sijrht,  sometimes  on  the  horitontal 
line,  and  sometimes  on  the  perpendicular,  at  the  same 
distance  from  the  point  of  sight  that  the  eye  is  sup- 
posed to  be  at  from  the  perspective  plane. 

Projections.  The  projections  of  a  body  are  the 
different  modes  by  which  it  may  be  delineated  on  a 
plane  surface.  Stenographic  projection  represents 
objects  as  they  actually  appear  to  the  eye  at  limited 
distances.  Orthographic  projection  represents  ob- 
jects as  they  would  appear  to  the  eye  at  an  infinite 
distance,  the  rays  winch  proceed  from  them  being 
parallel,  instead  of  converging.  The  shadow  which 
a  body  casts  in  the  rays  of  the  sun  may  be  consider- 
ed as  an  orthographic  projection.  In  this  projec- 
tion, lines  which  are  parallel  in  the  original  are 
parallel  in  the  picture,  and  do  not  converge  to  any 
vanishing  point  Their  comparative  length,  also,  is 
not  affected  by  difference  of  apparent  distance. 
Orthographic  projection  is  much  used  in  delineating 
buildings,  machinery,  &c,  because  those  parts t>f  the 
drawing  which  are  not  foreshortened  maintain  their 
true  relative  siie,  so  that  measures  can  be  taken 
from  them.  The  term  ichnographic  projection  is 
sometimes  used  to  express  the  horitontal  deline- 
ation, or  ground  plan,  of  an  object.  A  bird  s  eye 
view  is  a  sccnographic  or  orthographic  projection, 
taken  from  an  elevated  point  in  the  air.  from  w  hich 
the  eye  is  supposed  to  look  down  upon  the  objects. 
Geometrical  and  mechanical  methods  will  enable  a 
person  not  previously  conversant  with  the  art  to  ob- 
tain correct  persjiective  representations  of  any  object. 
But  by  long  practice  in  drawing  from  nature  a  certain 
tact  is  acquired  by  painters,  which  enables  them,  by 
the  nccuracy  of  the  eye  and  judgment  alone,  to  make 
correct  views  of  objects,  without  the  aid  of  any 
computation  or  mechanical  process.  Thus  miniature 
painters  produce  the  nicest  resemhlance  of  the  human 
countenance,  in  any  position,  with  no  other  guide 
than  the  faculty  obtained  by  experience  of  estimating 
the  exact  shape  and  proportion  which  each  part  of 
the  original  should  bear  upon  the  picture. 

Equally  important  with  the  linear  perspective  is 
aerial  perspective,  though  not  founded  on  equally 
demonstrable  rules.  It  teaches  how  to  judge  of  the 
degree  of  light  which  objects  reflect  in  proportion  to 
their  distance,  and  of  the  gradation  of  their  tint*  in 
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proportion  to  the  intervening  air.  The  nearest  ob- 
jects only  appear  in  their  true  colours  and  full  light. 
In  the  case  of  the  more  distant,  the  light  and  colour 
become  blended  with  the  colours  of  the  vapours 
which  fill  the  air,  in  proportion  to  their  distance, 
until,  at  last,  the  objects  become  lost  in  an  indistinct 
mass,  of  a  bltieish  tinge,  in  the  horizon,  whilst  their 
colour  and  that  of  the  air  become  one.  The  pro- 
portion of  Uiis  degradation,  as  it  is  called,  is  regu- 
lated by  the  purity  of  the  air,  being  greater  accord- 
ing as  there  is  more  vapour  in  the  air.  Hence  dis- 
tant objects  in  a  clear  southern  air  appear  much 
nearer  than  they  really  are,  to  an  eye  accustomed  to 
n  thick  northern  atmosphere.  As  the  air  clianges, 
the  aerial  perspective  must  change.  Morning,  noon, 
evening,  mooushine,  winter,  summer,  the  sea,  &c, 
till  have  their  different  aerial  perspective.  In  aerial 
perspective,  the  weakening  of  the  tints  corresponds 
to  tiie  foreshortening  of  the  receding  lines  in  linear 
perspective.  In  the  illuminated  parts  of  objects,  the 
tints  are  represented  more  broken  and  fluctuating. 
The  shaded  parts  are  often  aided  by  reflection.  If 
the  degree  of  the  density  of  the  air  is  given,  the  de- 
grees of  these  gradations  may  also  be  determined  ; 
not  by  mathematical  rules  indeed,  but  by  close  ob- 
servation of  nature.  By  aerial  perspective  two  re- 
sults are  obtained : — 1.  Each  object  in  a  picture 
receives  that  degree  of  colour  and  light  which  be- 
longs to  its  distance  from  the  eye :  2.  The  various 
local  tones  arc  made  to  unite  in  one  chief  tone,  which 
is  nothing  else  than  the  common  colour  of  the  air, 
and  the  light  which  penetrates  it.  The  cliarm  and 
harmony  of  a  picture,  particularly  of  a  landscape, 
depend  greatly  upon  a  correct  application  of  aerial 
perspective.  Aerial  perspective  is  hardly  found  at 
all  in  the  productions  of  the  ancient  German  and 
Italian  schools  to  the  time  of  Perugino. 

The  methods  of  perspective  commonly  practised 
are  extremely  complex  and  difficult  to  follow. 
Vie  have  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  reader  an 
account  of  a  method  lately  invented  by  Mr  James 
Wlii ie law,  Glasgow,  who  lias  favoured  us  with  the 
description  and  illustrations.  The  account  will  be 
found  clear  and  complete,  and  when  it  is  recollected 
that  large  volumes  are  necessary  to  explain  per- 
spective drawing  on  the  old  plan,  the  brevity  of  the 
following  account  is  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  supe- 
rior simplicity  of  the  method  it  describes. 

1.  If  a  person  behind  a  transparent  plane  kept  his 
eye  exactly  in  the  same  position  till  he  traced  on  the 
plane  the  objects  on  the  other  side  of  it  by  means  of 
it  pencil  carried  over  the  parts  of  the  plane  where 
the  rays  of  light  reflected  to  the  eye  from  all  the  lines 
in  the  objects  cut  the  plane,  the  delineation  would 
be  a  perspective  drateing  of  the  objects.  See  PI.  LX  V. 

2.  Fig.  24  is  a  ground  plan  of  a  number  of  objects, 
marked  a,  b,  c,  d,  standing  on  a  horizontal  surface; 
the  same  letters  in  fig.  25  point  out  the  same  objects 
in  the  elevation;  and  fig.  26  is  a  perspective  view  of 
them.  Before  going  farther,  I  may  remark,  that 
when  a  line  is  spoken  of  in  this  paper  it  is  a  straight 
line  that  is  meant,  unless  the  contrary  be  mentioned. 

3.  In  order  to  draw  the  perspective  view,  make 
first  the  ground  plan  and  elevation  as  in  figs.  1  and 
2,  then  draw  a  fine  f  g,  in  fig.  24,  to  represent  the 
transparent  plane  which  stands  perpendicular  to  the 
surface  on  which  the  objects  a,  b,  &c,  stand,  and 
after  this  fix  upon  the  point  e,  in  the  same  fig.  for 
the  position  of  the  eye.  But  before  making  a  full 
view  it  may  be  as  well  to  illustrate  the  method  by 
finding  the  perspective  of  a  line,  and  as  the  line  A 
i,  in  fig.  24,  plate  LXV.,  which  stands  perpendiculnr 
to  the  transparent  plane  is  as  good  as  any  other,  we 
shall  commence  with  it.  The  point  A,  which  marks 
the  position  of  A  i,  in  the  elevation,  is  on  a  level 

y. 


with  the  eye.  From  the  ends  of  the  line  A  i,  draw 
the  lines  A  e  and  i  e  to  e,  the  point  of  tight,  and  the 
part  I  h  of  the  transparent  plane,  or  picture  sheet, 
contained  between  the  lines  A  e  and  t  e,  will  be  the 
perspective  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  line  h  i,  be- 
cause Uie  lines  h  e  and  i  e  represent  the  rays  of  light 
reflected  to  the  eye  from  the  ends  of  the  line  h  i. 
From  what  is  now  said,  it  will  be  evident  that  /  n 
shows  the  perspective  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  part 
i  m,  of  the  line  h  i;  and  n  h  is  the  perspective  in 
the  same  plan  of  h  m,  the  other  part  of  h  i.  If  a 
line  be  drawn  through  e,  parallel  to  h  i,  till  it  meets 
the  picture-sheet  in  p;  p  h  will  show,  in  fig.  24,  the 
perspective  of  the  line  h  i,  if  it  is  indefinitely  ex- 
tended beyond  the  point  i.  For,  by  inspecting  the 
ground  plan,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  mure  distant 
from  the  picture-sheet  any  point  i,  is  taken,  the  line 
drawn  from  the  point  to  the  eye  becomes  more  nearly 
parallel  to  e  p;  and  in  consequence  of  this,  p  I  be- 
comes smaller,  the  more  distant  the  point  is  taken. 
And  although  we  cannot  name  a  distance  from  the 
picture-sheet  for  the  position  of  the  point  t,  that  will 
make  p  and  /  exactly  coincide,  yet  we  can  place  t 
so  distant,  that  the  space  betwixt  p  and  /  will  be 
smaller  than  any  quantity  that  we  can  form  a  notion 
of,  and  for  this  reason  p  A  must  be  considered  the 
perspective  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  line  A  i,  when 
it  is  indefinitely  extended  from  the  point  h,  in  fig.  24, 
or  from  the  point  A,  in  the  elevation  which  is  on  a 
level  with  e,  the  point  of  sight  in  the  same  view. 

4.  Vie  now  know  how  to  represent  on  an  edge 
view  of  the  transparent  plane,  or  picture-sheet,  the 
perspective  of  any  line,  or  part  of  a  line,  running 
perpendicular  to  the  transparent  plane,  and  on  the 
same  level  with  the  eye ;  but  in  order  to  make  a 
picture,  the  perspectives  of  the  lines  in  the  objects 
to  be  represented,  must  be  shown  not  on  an  edge, 
but  on  an  elevation  of  the  picture  sheet.  Let  fig.  26 
be  this  elevation;  then  through  the  lowest  points  of 
the  objects  shown  in  fig.  25,  draw  the  level  line  / g, 
in  figs.  25  and  20.  The  part  of / g,  which  is  under  the 
elevation,  will  represent  a  horizontal  surface,  passing 
through  the  lowest  point  of  the  objects  to  be  shown 
iu  perspective,  and  if  the  bottom  ends  of  the  objects 
are  on  the  same  level  as  in  figs.  24  and  25,  this  line 
shows  the  horizontal  surface  on  which  the  objects 
stand,  while  the  part  of  the  l\ne,fg,  which  passes 
under  the  perspective  view,  will  represent  the  inter- 
section of  the  transparent  plane  with  this  horizontal 
surface.  I  may  remark  just  now,  that  the  ground 
plan  is  drawn  in  such  a  portion  that  the  line/  g,  in 
figs.  25  and  26,  is  parallel  to  the  line  marked  f  g,  in 
fig.  24;  and  I  may  further  notice,  that  these  lines  are 
drawn  parallel  to  the  top  or  bottom  edge9  of  the 
drawing-board,  so  that  it  a  line  is  wanted  to  be 
drawn  either  parallel  or  perpendicular  to  these  lines, 
the  thing  is  done  at  once  by  applying  a  T  square  to 
the  edge  of  the  drawing-board.  If  a  line  be  drawn 
perpendicular  tofg,  in  figs.  25  and  26,  through  p,  or, 
which  comes  to  the  same  thing,  through  e,  in  the 
ground  plan,  and  if  another  line  be  drawn  through 

e,  which  marks  the  place  of  the  eye,  as  also  the  place 
of  the  point  p,  in  fig.  25.  parallel  to  the  same  line  fg, 
and  cutting  the  perpendicular  line  ee,  in  e;  e,  in  the 
perspective  view,  is  the  position  of  the  point  p,  shown 
in  the  ground  plan.  Now,  if  we  let  fall  perpendicu- 
lar lines  from  the  points  A  n  and  /,  in  fig.  24.  to  the 
line / g,  in  figs.  25  and  26,  and  then  produce  the  hori- 
zontal line  e  e,  till  it  cuts  the  perpendicular  lines  A 

f,  tt  f,  and  /  n,  in  the  points  A,  m,  and  /,  in  fig.  26, 
ihese  points  will  be  the  perspectives  of  the  points 
marked  A,  «t,  and  i,  respectively,  in  the  ground  plan. 
If  the  points  A  and  /,  in  fig.  26,  are  joined,  this  line  A 
/.will  be  the  perspective  of  the  line  A  i,  the  part  A 
tn,  of  this  perspective  line,  is  the  perspective  of  the 
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part  marked  A  m,  of  the  line  A  i,  in  the  ground  plan; 
and  a  line  joining  the  points  A  and  e,  in  fig.  -'(>,  is  the 
perspective  of  the  line  A  •',  in  the  ground  plan,  when 
it  is  indefinitely  extended  in  the  direction  A  i. 

5.  Points  in  contact  with  the  transparent  plane 
must  be  at  the  same  distance  from,  and  in  the  same 
position  with  respect  to,  each  other  in  the  perspec- 
tive view,  as  in  the  elevation;  for  the  line  drawn  to 
the  eye,  which  marks  the  perspective,  can  neither 
converge  nor  diverge  in  passing  betwixt  a  point 
whose  perspective  is  wanted  and  the  picture-sheet, 
as  in  this  instance  there  is  no  distance  betwixt  the 
place  of  the  point  and  the  line  f  g,  in  fig.  24.  Prom 
this  it  will  be  evident,  that  any  line  or  plane  surface 
in  contact  with  the  transparent  plane,  will  have  the 
same  shnpe  and  dimension  in  the  perspective  view  as 
in  the  elevation.  And  it  will  also  be  seen,  that  the 
principal  reason  why  the  point  marked  e,  in  fig.  26, 
is  fixed  upon  as  the  plnce  in  the  perspective  view  of 
the  point  marked  p.  in  fig.  24, Is,  that  as  this  point  e, 
is  found  iu  the  place  where  a  perpendicular  let  fall 
from  the  point  pf  to  the  line  fg,  in  figs.  25  and  26, 
cuts  a  horizontal  line  running  through  the  point  e, 
iu  fig.  2.0,  and  the  point  e,  in  fig.  20,  being  the  per- 
spective  of  a  point  in  contact  with / g,  in  fig.  24,  set- 
ting it  off  in  this  manner  will  allow  the  place  of  any 
other  point  of  the  objects  to  be  shown  in  perspective 
which  is  in  contact  with  the  picture-sheet,  to  be  ob- 
tained by  a  similar  process,  which  process  is  very 
ea«ily  gone  through  by  means  of  a  drawing  square. 
As  the  part  of  the  line  fg,  which  is  under  fig.  25, 
represents  a  horizontal  surface,  which  cuts  the  trans- 
parent plane,  the  intersection  of  the  picture-sheet  and 
this  horizontal  plane  being  a  line  in  contact  with  the 
picture-sheet  must  be  shown  at  the  same  distance 
below  e,  in  the  perspective  view,  that  the  part  of  / 
g,  which  is  under  fig.  25,  is  below  the  position  of  the 
eye,  which  is  also  the  position  in  the  elevation  of  the 
point  marked  p,  in  the  ground  plan.  As  we  proceed 
it  will  become  evident  that  the  part  of  the  line  / g, 
which  is  under  the  perspective  view,  is  of  very  great 
use  to  set  up  the  height  from  it  whirh  any  point  in 
the  elevation  has  above  the  line/g,  in  figs.  25  and  26, 
when  the  elevation  cannot  conveniently  be  drawn  on 
the  same  board  with  the  ground  plan  and  the  per- 
spective view.  The  line  A  e,  which  shows,  in  fig.  3,  I 
the  perspective  of  the  line  A  i,  when  it  runs  to  an 
indefinite  distance  from  the  picture  sheet,  must  be  a 
level  line,  as  the  point  A,  in  fig.  25,  at  which  the  line 
commences,  is  in  a  level  with  the  point  e.  the  posi- 
tion of  p,  in  the  same  fig.,  and  these  points  being 
both  in  contact  with  f  g,  in  the  ground  plan,  must 
have  the  same  position  in  the  perspective  view  that 
they  have  in  the  elevation. 

6.  Suppose  the  line  A  i,  which  runs  perpendicular 
to  the  picture-sheet,  and  on  a  level  with  the  eye,  to 
have  iu  commencement  in  fig.  24,  at  the  point  /,  in- 
stead of  the  point  A.  By  reasoning  in  the  same 
wny,  as  in  paragraph  3,  it  will  be  found  that  /  p  is  i 
the  perspective  in  the  ground  plan  of  the  line  A  i, 
when  it  is  extended  to  an  indefinite  distance  beyond 
the  point  /,  in  the  ground  plan.  And  it  will  further 
be  found  that  the  nearer  to  the  point  p,  that  any  line, 
running  perpendicular  to  the  picture-sheet,  and  on  a 
level  with  the  eye,  is  taken,  the  indefinite  per s pert  ite 
(that  is,  the  perspective  of  a  line  when  it  is  indefi- 
nitely extended.)  will  always  get  shorter,  so  that  if 
a  line,  such  as  A  i,  has  its  commencement  in  the  point 
p,  iU  indefinite  perspective  will  be  shown  in  the 
ground  plan  by  the  point  p  itself.  In  the  same  way 
it  may  be  shown  that  p  is  the  vanithing  point  (that 
is,  the  point  which  terminates  the  perspective  of  a 
line  when  it  is  indefinitely  extended.)  of  any  line 
running  perpendicular  to  the  picture-sheet,  and  in  a 
level  with  the  point  of  sight,  although  the  line  com- 


men  re  at  a  point  /,  on  the  different  side  of  the  point 
p,  from  the  line  A  i ;  and  the  reasoning  employed  in 
paragraph  3,  will  also  show  that  the  perspective  of 
any  point,  in  a  line  so  situated,  is  obtained  in  the 
same  way  in  which  the  perspective  of  the  point 
marked  m,  in  fig.  24,  or  the  point  i,  in  the  same  fig., 
is  found.  Or,  if  a  line  running  perpendicular  from 
the  picture-sheet  to  an  indefinite  distance  beyond  it, 
have  its  commencement  not,  as  in  the  above  exam- 
ples, at  a  part  of  the  picture-sheet  on  a  level  with 
the  eye,  but  in  a  line  passing  through  the  point  p, 
and  running  at  right  angles  to  the  plane  on  which 
the  objecU  a,  b,  &c,  stand,  the  vanishing  point  of  a 
line  so  situated  will  be  the  point  p  in  the  ground 
plan,  and  the  point  e.  in  fig.  26,  in  this  case  al*o:  this 
may  be  demonstrated  in  the  same  way  as  the  vanish 
in*  point  of  the  line  A  i,  or  any  of  the  other  lines  run- 
ning parallel  to.  and  on  a  level  with  it.  was  shown 
to  be  the  points  p  and  r,  respectively,  in  figs.  I  and 
3.  In  a  similar  manner  it  may  be  shown,  that  if  any 
line  running  perpendicular  to  the  transparent  plane, 
to  an  indefinite  distance  beyond  It,  has  iu  commence- 
ment at  any  point  e,  in  fig.  25,  which  h  neither  in  a 
horizontal  nor  a  perpendicular  line,  passing  through 
the  position  of  the  eye  in  the  same  fig.;  the  vanish- 
ing point  of  a  line  so  placed  is.  as  in  the  above  ex- 
amples, the  point  p.  in  the  ground  plan;  or  the  point 
e,  in  the  elevation. 

7.  Let  the  line  A  i,  fig.  24,  have  its  commencement 
in  the  elevntion  at  r,  one  of  the  corners  of  the  eulw 
a,  its  perspective  view  is  found  as  follows: — From 
the  point  A,  in  fig.  24,  draw  a  line  A  t,  perpendicular 
to  the  line / g,  in  figs.  25  and  26,  and  from  r,  draw  a 
line  r  q,  parallel  to/ g,  and  the  point  y,  where  the 
line  r  q  cnU  the  line  A  *,  is  the  commencement  of 
the  perspective  of  the  line  A  1;  join  7  with  e,  and  this 
line  will  he  the  perspective  of  the  line  A  i,  when  it 
is  indefinitely  extended.  A  line  joining  the  points 
*  and  r  is  the  perspective  of  the  line  A  t.  if  it  is  in- 
definitely extended,  when  it  has  iu  position  in  the 
elevation  at  the  corner  which  is  under  r.  of  the  cube 
a.  The  point  #,  where  the  perspective  line  *  e  com- 
mences. Is  found  in  the  very  same  way  as  the  point 
q  was  found.  As  q  e  is  the  perspective  of  the  line 
A  1,  which  runs  perpendicular  to  the  picture-sheet, 
when  it  is  indefinitely  extended,  from  r,  in  fig.  25,  one 
of  the  top-corners  of  the  cube  a ;  and  as  *  e  is  the 
perspective  of  A  1,  when  it  is  indefinitely  extended, 
in  a  direction  perpendicular  to  tlie  picture-sheet, 
from  the  corner  under  r,  of  the  cube  a,  in  fig.  2,  the 
triangle  q  t 1  is  the  perspective  of  a  parallel  surface, 
standing  perpendicular  to  tlie  surface  on  which  tlie 
objects  a,  4,  &c,  stand,  and  running  at  right  angles 
to  the  picture  sheet,  to  an  indefinite  distance  from  it. 
The  side  of  the  cube  a,  that  is  towards  the  centre  of 
the  picture,  and  tlie  same  side  of  the  cube  under  the 
pyramid,  form  pnrt  of  the  perspective  of  this  parallel 
surface.  The  point  t,  where  tlie  line  n  /,  let  fall 
from  the  point  n,  in  the  ground  plan,  perpendicular 
to  the  line / g,  in  figs.  25  and  26,  cuts  the  line  t  e,  is 
the  perspective  of  the  bottom  corner  at  at,  of  tlie 
cube  a ;  and  the  place  where  this  same  line,  a  t, 
cuU  the  perspective  line  q  e,  is  the  perspective  of 
the  top  corner  n»,  of  the  cube  marked  a,  in  the 
ground  plan.  So  now  we  have  got  the  perspectives 
of  the  four  corners  of  one  of  the  sides  of  the  cube, 
in  front  of  the  picture  ;  and  by  joining  tltese  corners 
we  get  the  surface  q  r,  and  this  surface  is  the  per- 
spective of  the  side  of  this  cube,  which  is  towards 
the  object  d.  A  perpendicular,  let  fall  upon  the 
line  fg,  in  the  elevation  and  perspective  view,  from 
the  point  /,  in  fig.  24,  will  cut  the  lines  q  e,  and  *  e, 
so  as  to  give  tlie  perspectives  of  the  top  and  bottom 
comers  at  t,  of  the  cube  under  the  pyramid ;  and 
the  other  two  corners  of  the  side  of  this  cube,  which 
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la  next  the  object  c,  19  obtained  in  a  similar  manner ; 
and  by  joining  these  corners  we  get  the  surface  o  «, 
which  shows,  in  perspective,  the  side  of  the  base 
of  the  object  b,  marked  o  »,  in  the  ground  plan. 

8.  It  may  not  be  plain  to  every  one  how  that  the 
line,  m  u>,  in  the  ground  plan,  as  well  as  every  other 
line  in  the  objects  to  be  shown  in  perspective,  which 
runs  in  a  horizontal  direction,  and  parallel  to  the 
picture  sheet,  should  be  shown  by  a  level  line  in  fig. 
26.  Tliat  this  is  the  case,  can  very  readily  lie  proved, 
in  a  line,  as  above  described,  but  in  the  position  xy, 
in  the  ground  plan,  with  the  points  *  and  y,  which 
terminate  the  line,  each  at  the  same  distance  from 
the  Hup,  e  p,  produced.  For  whether  the  line  jt  y 
lx»  above,  or  below,  or  on  the  same  level  with,  the 
rye,  the  rays  of  light,  proceeding  from  the  whole 
line  jt  y,  to  the  point  of  sight,  form  a  plane  of  the 
shape  ot  an  isoceles  triangle,  having x  y  for  its  base : 
nnd  a  line  joining  the  points  x  and  e,  will  be  the 
one  side,  while  a  line  joining  the  points  y  nnd  e,  will 
form  the  other  side.  But  this  triangular  plane  is  the 
surface  which  gives,  by  its  intersection  with  the 
picture  sheet,  the  perspective  of  the  line  or  y;  and 
as  jt  y  is  a  level  line,  ami  parallel  to  / g,  In  fig.  24, 
the  line  which  forms  the  intersection  of  the  trian- 
gular plane  with  the  picture-sheet,  must  be  a  hori- 
zontal line,  which  every  person,  at  all  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  parallel  lines  and  the  inter- 
section of  planes,  will  see  at  once.  Now,  It  will  be 
evident  that  the  perspective  of  any  line  in  a  position 
as  m  k,  must  be  a  level  line,  for  m  u>  forms  a  part 
of  a  line  similarly  situated  to  the  line  *  q.  Some 
people  think  that  a  line  as  x  y,  should  appear  in 
the  perspective  view,  bent  upwards  or  downward  at 
the  ends,  from  the  point  in  it  exactly  under  or  above 
the  point  e,  according  as  *  y  happens  to  be  below 
or  above  the  level  of  the  point  of  sight  in  the  eleva- 
tion ;  but  this  is  a  mistake ;  for  the  perspective  of 
every  straight  line  must  be  a  straight  line,  as  it  is 
formed  by  the  intersection  of  two  planes.  By  rea- 
soning in  the  same  way  as  in  the  former  part  of 
this  paragraph,  it  will  be  seen  that  every  line  which 
stands  in  a  perpendicular  direction  in  the  objects  to 
be  represented  in  perspective,  will  be  shown  by  a  per- 
pendicular line  in  fig.  3.  The  upright  corners  of  the 
cubes,  and  some  other  lines  in  the  figs,  illustrate  this. 

9.  If  what  is  written  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
be  well  understood,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  different 
figs,  are  placed  in  such  a  way,  that  when  the  per- 
spective of  a  line,  which  stands  perpendicular  to  the 
horizontal  surface,  passing  through  the  lowest  point 
of  the  objects  to  be  shown  in  perspective,  and  of  no 
particular  length,  is  wanted,  we  have  jost  to  draw 
a  line  to  the  place  of  the  eye.  In  the  ground  plan, 
from  the  point  which  marks  the  position  of  the  per- 
pendicular line  m  the  same  fig.,  and  at  the  point  in 
the  picture-sheet  where  the  line,  passing  betwixt 
the  place  of  tlte  perpendicular  line  and  the  eye,  cuts 
it,  let  fall  a  perpendicular  line  upon  /  g,  in  figs.  25 
and  26.  and  this  line  will  be  the  perspective  of  the 
line  whose  perspective  is  wanted.  And  when  we 
want  to  find  the  per*pective  of  a  line  running  per- 
pendicular  to  the  picture-sheet,  from  any  point  in  it, 
we  have  first  to  let  fall  upon / g,  in  figs.  25  and  26, 
a  perpendicular  line  from  the  point  in  the  picture- 
sheet,  in  fig.  24,  where  the  line,  whose  perspective  is 
wanted,  commences,  then  we  have  to  draw  a  hori- 
zontal line,  to  cut  this  perpendicular  line,  from  the 
point  which  marks  the  place  of  the  line  to  be  shown 
in  perspective,  in  fig.  26,  and  the  place  where  this 
horizontal  line  cuts  the  perpendicular  line,  is  the 
point  in  fig.  26,  where  the  perspective  of  the  line 
commences ;  and  joining  this  point  with  the  point  e, 
In  the  same  fig.,  will  give  the  perspective  of  the 
line  whose  perspective  is  wanted,  when  it  is  inde- 


finitely extended  from  the  point  where  it  commences 
in  the  picture-sheet.  The  following  rule  to  find 
the  perspective  of  any  point  rests  upon  the  principle, 
that  a  point  to  be  shown  in  perspective,  which  does 
not  happen  to  be  in  the  intersection  of  two  lines, 
the  one  running  perpendicular  to  the  picture- sheet, 
and  the  other  at  right  angles  to  the  horizontal  surface 
on  which  the  objects  to  be  drawn  in  perspective 
stand,  may  be  supposed  to  be  so  situated,  and  then 
if  the  perspectives  of  these  lines,  cutting  each  other 
in  the  point  whose  perspective  is  wanted,  be  found, 
the  point  where  they  cross,  in  fig.  26,  will  give  the 
perspective  of  the  point. 

Rule.1 — Prom  the  place  of  the  point  in  the  ground 
plan,  draw  a  line  to  the  point  of  sight,  and  from 
the  point  where  this  line  cuts  the  picture-sheet,  let 
fall  a  perpendicular  upon  the  line  f  g,  in  figs.  25  and 
26.  After  this,  from  the  place  of  the  point  in  the 
ground  plan,  whose  perspective  is  wanted,  let  fall 
another  perpendicular  upon  the  line  /  g,  in  figs.  25 
and  26,  on  this  perpendicular  set  up  the  height  that 
the  point  stands  at  in  the  elevation  above  the  line 
/  g  ;  measuring  this  height  from  part  of  / g,  which 
is  under  the  perspective  view ;  then,  from  the  height 
so  set  up.  draw  a  line  to  the  point  e,  in  the  perspec- 
tive view,  and  the  place  where  this  line  cuts  the 
perpendicular  let  fall  from  the  point  in  the  picture- 
sheet  where  the  line  drawn  to  the  eye  in  the  ground 
plan  cuts  it,  is  the  perspective  of  the  point 
wanted.  Thus: — suppose  that  we  want  to  find  the 

fierspective  of  the  top  point  k,  of  the  pyramid  f. 
'rom  k  ,  in  the  ground  plan,  draw  a  line  k  e,  to  the 
eye,  and  from  the  point  n,  where  this  line  cuts  the 
picture-sheet,  let  fall  a  line  n  k,  perpendicular  to / gt 
in  figs.  25  and  26.  Tlien  from  the  point  k,  in  fig.  1, 
let  fnll  a  line  k  z,  perpendicular  to / g,  in  figs.  25  and 
26,  on  this  line  set  up  the  point  z,  above  the  line  / g, 
at  a  distance  equal  to  the  height  that  the  top  *,  m 
the  elevation  of  the  pyramid,  is  above  the  part  of  / g, 
which  is  under  fig.  25,  and  from  the  point  z,  draw  a 
line  to  e,  in  the  perspective  view,  and  the  point  k, 
where  the  lines  z  e  and  n  k  intersect,  is  the  perspec- 
tive of  the  top  point  of  the  pyramid.  As  all  the 
lines  that  run  up  the  sides  of  the  pyramid  meet  at 
the  top,  the  perspective  view  of  the  pyramid  is  com- 
pleted by  finding  the  perspectives  of  the  bottom  ends 
of  these  lines,  and  joining  as  many  of  the  perspective 
points  as  are  not  hid  by  surfaces  in  front  of  them, 
with  the  pointer;  and  then  joiu  these  perspective 
points,  the  one  with  tlte  other.  The  method  of 
drawing  the  cube  in  front  of  the  picture,  and  also 
the  cube  on  which  the  pyramid  stands,  is  fully 
sketched  out  in  the  engraving.  The  six-sided  prism 
c,  is  drawn  in  perspective,  in  the  very  same  way  as  Uie 
pyramid,  by  finding  the  perspectives  of  the  points 
at  the  ends  of  all  the  lines  In  it,  and  joining  these 
perspective  points. 

To  find  the  perspective  of  a  circle  or  any  other 
curve.  Mark  off,  at  random,  a  number  of  points  in 
the  ground  plan  of  the  curve,  after  this,  mark  off  the 
positions  of  the  same  point  in  the  elevation,  then  find 
by  the  rule  the  perspective  of  each  point,  and  when 
that  is  done,  connect  the  perspective  points  by  a  line, 
and  this  line  will  be  the  perspective  ot  the  curve.  The 
line  which  shows  the  perspective  of  a  curve  will  be 
a  straight  line,  when  the  curve  to  be  shown  in  per- 
spective is  placed  in  a  plane,  which  if  it  was  produc- 
ed, would  pass  through  the  point  of  sight.  If  a  cir- 
cle is  placed  in  a  plane,  parallel  to  the  picture-sheet, 
its  perspective  is  a  circle.  In  any  other  position 
than  the  two  now  mentioned  the  perspective  ot  a 
circle  is  an  ellipse,  and  not  two  segments  of  a  circle 
meeting  at  the  ends,  which  is  the  way  that 
who  do  not  understand  the  subject  draw  %  < 
perspective. 
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When  the  line  drawn  perpendicular  tofg,  in  figs. 
85  and  2G,  from  the  point  in  the  ground  plan,  whose 
perspective  is  wanted,  nearly  coincides  with  the  line 
drawn  perpendicular  to  the  same  line / g,  from  the 
point  in  the  picture-sheet,  where  Uie  line  drawn  to  I 
the  eye,  from  the  point  in  the  ground  plan  cuts  it, 
the  height  of  the  perspective  of  the  point  cannot  be 
so  exactly  found  by  the  rule,  as  the  line  drawn  to 
the  point  e,  in  the  perspective  view,  is,  in  this  case, 
nearly  a  perpendicular  line,  and  the  place  where 
this  line  cuts  the  line,  let  fail  perpendicular  to  /  g, 
in  figs,  25  and  20,  from  the  point  in  the  picture-sheet 
where  the  line  drawn  to  the  eye  from  the  place  of 
the  point  in  the  ground  plan  cuts  it,  is  not  so  exact- 
ly marked  as  when  these  lines,  which  mark  by  their 
cutting  the  perspective  of  the  point,  cross  each  other 
in  a  direction  nearer  the  perpendicular.  When  great 
exactness  is  wanted  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  it  will  be 
the  better  way  to  find  the  perspective  of  a  horaontal 
line,  parallel  to  the  picture-sheet,  passing  through 
the  point  whose  perspective  is  wanted,  and  the  place 
where  this  perspective  line  cuts  the  line  drawn  per- 
pendicular to  the  line / g,  in  figs.  25  and  20, from  the 
point  in  the  picture-sheet,  where  the  line  drawn 
from  the  place  of  the  point  in  the  ground  plan  to  the 
eye  cuts  it,  is  the  perspective  of  the  point. 

Tlie  eye  should  not  be  nearer  to  the  picture-sheet 
than  the  greatest  height  or  breadth  of  the  picture, 
and  it  should  be  placed  in  the  ground  plan,  so  that 
a  line  let  fall  from  it  perpendicular  to  the  picture- 
sheet  should  bisect  the  angle  ft  g,  formed  by  lines 
drawn  to  it  from  the  points  which  mark  out  the 
greatest  width  of  tile  picture.  The  line  e  p,  in  the 
ground  plan,  does  not  bisect  the  angle  /  e  g  ;  but 
this  was  clone  to  save  room,  and  to  show  some  parts 
of  the  objects  that  could  not  have  been  so  well  repre- 
sented if  the  position  of  the  eye  had  been  more  near- 
ly opposite  to  the  centre  of  the  picture.  If  the  eye 
is  very  distant  from  the  picture-sheet  a  perpendicu- 
lar let  fall  from  it  to  the  picture-sheet  need  not  fall 
exactly  on  the  centre  of  the  picture. 

If,  in  the  ground  plan,  or  the  elevation,  one  part 
keeps  anolher  out  of  si;,'ht,  the  part  hid  must  be 
drawn  before  its  perspective  can  be  made.  The 
dotted  lines  in  the  ground  plan  showing  the  small 
moulding  on  the  top  of  the  pillar,  and  the  dotted 
lines  in  the  same  plan,  which  show  the  round  pannels 
in  the  cube  that  is  close  to  the  picture-sheet,  illus- 
trate this  remark. 

When  a  figure  in  the  objects  to  be  represented  is 
parallel  to  the  transparent  plane  the  perspective  of 
the  figure  is  similar  to  the  original  one,  but  less  in 
magnitude,  according  to  its  distance. 

If  a  picture  is  wanted  in  which  the  transparent 
plane  does  not  stand  perpendicular,  the  easiest  way 
to  make  it  is  to  consider  the  picture-sheet  perpen- 
dicular, and  draw  the  figures  corresponding  to  the 
ground  plan  and  elevation  as  if  the  objects  were  put 
olf  the  peqwudicular  by  elevating  one  side  of  the 
horizontal  surface  passing  through  the  lowest  point 
in  them. 

Sometimes  after  the  ground  plan  of  any  object  or 
number  of  objects  is  drawn,  it  may  be  considered 
better  not  to  have  the  picture-sheet  in  Uiis  plan  par- 
allel to  the  top  or  bottom  edges  of  the  drawing  board, 
but  in  a  direction  such  as  the  line  A  e,  in  fig,  27,  is 
drawn.  When  this  happens  draw, as  in  fig.  24,  lines 
from  all  the  points  in  the  ground  plan  to  d,  the  point 
of  sight,  then  let  fall  perpendicular  lines  from  the 
same  points  to  the  picture-sheet,  A  e ;  after  this 
draw  from  a  point  r,  (which  is  beyond  the  lines 
drawn  from  the  place  of  the  points  in  the  ground 
plan  to  the  picture-sheet.)  the  line  c  e,  parallel  to 
the  lop  or  bottom  edge  of  the  drawing  board.  Then 
wvm  the  pomt  c,  where  the  lines  h  c  and  t  c. 


with  a  pair  of  pencil  bows  draw  circles  to  •  e,  from 
all  points  in  A  c,  where  the  perpendicular  lines,  and 
the  lines  drawn  to  the  eye  from  the  points  in  the 
ground  plan  meet  it,  also  the  point  where  a  perpen- 
dicular let  fall  from  the  point  d  to  the  picture-sheet, 
meets  it,  roust  be  transferred  by  means  of  the  pencil 
bows  to  the  line  e  e ;  and  perpendicular  to  e  e,  from 
this  last  point  transferred,  mark  off  the  point /,  at  the 
same  distance  from  e  c,  that  d  is  from  A  &  It  will 
now  be  evident  that  transferring  the  points  on  A  e  to 
e  e :  and  settling  the  point  /,  in  the  position  men- 
tioned above,  produces  the  same  effect  as  if  k  e,  with 
all  the  points  on  it,  together  with  d,  the  point  of 
sight,  moved  with  the  same  angular  motion  round 
the  point  c,  as  a  centre,  till  A  c  came  to  Uie  position 
e  c.  The  point  d  would  then  coincide  with  /;  and 
e  c  would  be  the  picture-sheet  with  all  its  points  upon 
it  brought  into  a  position  parallel  to  the  bottom  of 
the  drawing  board.  When  the  operation  ts  tints  far 
gone  through,  the  rest  of  Uie  process  is  conducted  as 
if  the  ground  plan  bad  been  drawn  to  suit  the  picture- 
sheet  in  the  position  t  e.  In  order  that  fig.  27  may  be 
fully  understood,  1  need  only  add  that  A  is  an  eleva- 
tion of  the  object  a.  in  the  ground  plan,  and  k  is  the 
perspective  view  of  it ;  g,  in  the  perspective  view, 
being  the  vanishing  point  of  the  lines  running  per- 
pendicular to  the  picture-sheet.  Rather  than  dr»w 
a  perspective  view  with  the  position  of  the  picture- 
sheet  in  the  ground  plan  inclined  to  the  sides  of  the 
drawing  board,  as  in  fig.  27,  it  will  be  better  to  shift 
the  blade  of  Uie  drawing  square  so  as  to  draw  [be 
ground  plan  of  the  objects  at  Uie  required  an  tie  to 
Uie  picture-sheet,  when  it  is  in  a  positoit  as  in  fig.  I. 

Itometrical  Perspective.  This  is  a  kind  of  per- 
spective invented  by  professor  Farish,  of  Cambridge. 
We  extract,  with  some  modifications,  a  portion  of 
professor  Farish 's  paper  on  Uie  subject,  which  ap- 
peared in  Uie  first  volume  of  Uie  Transactions  of  Uie 
Cambridge  Philosophical  Society.  The  subject  has 
been  but  litUe  attended  to  by  mechanical  draughts- 
men, but  its  importance  is  becoming  daily  better 
known. 

After  some  general  remarks  on  Uie  inadequacy  of 
Uie  common  methods  of  drawing  machinery  ;  he 
states  Uiat  it  is  preferable  to  Uie  common  perspec- 
tive on  many  accounts,  for  such  purposes.  It  is 
much  easier  and  simpler  in  its  principles.  It  is  also, 
by  the  help  of  a  common  drawing  table,  and  two 
rulers,  incomparably  more  easy,  and  conseqoendy, 
more  accurate  in  its  application ;  insomuch,  that 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  giving  an  almost  perfectly 
correct  representation  of  any  object  adapted  to  this 
perspective,  to  which  Uie  artist  has  access,  if  lie  has 
a  very  simple  knowledge  of  its  principles,  and  a 
little  practice. 

It  further  represents  the  straight  lines  which  lie 
in  Uie  three  principal  directions,  all  on  Uie  same 
scale.  The  right  angles  contained  by  such  lines  are 
always  represented  either  by  angles  of  sixty  degrees, 
or  Uie  supplement  of  sixty  degrees.  And  Uiis, 
Uiough  it  might  look  like  an  objection,  will  appear 
to  be  uoue  on  Uie  first  sight  of  a  drawing  on  these 
principles,  by  any  person  who  has  ever  looked  at  a 
picture.  For  he  cannot  for  a  moment  have  a  doubt, 
that  Uie  angle  represented  is  a  right  angle,  on  in- 
spection 

A  nd  we  may  observe  further,  that  an  angle  of  sixty 
degrees  is  Uie  easiest  to  draw  of  any  angle  in  nature. 
It  may  be  instantly  found  try  any  person  who  has  a 
pair  of  compasses,  and  understands  the  first  propo- 
sition of  Euclid.  The  representation,  also,  of  circles 
and  wheels,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  Utey  act  oa 
one  another,  is  very  simple  and  intelligible.  The 
principles  of  Uiis  perspective  which,  from  the  peco* 
liar  circumstance  of  its  exhibiting  the  lines  in  the 
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three  principal  dimensions  on  the  same  scale,  we  de- 
nominate "  Isometrical, ,f  will  be  understood  from 
the  following  detail : 

Suppose  a  cube  to  be  the  abject  to  be  represented. 
The  eye  placed  in  the  diagonal  of  the  cube  produced. 
The  paper,  on  which  the  drawing  is  to  be  made  to 
be  perpendicular  to  Uwt  diagonal,  between  the  eye 
and  the  object,  at  a  due  proportional  distance  from 
each,  according  to  the  sciile  required.  Let  the  dis- 
tance of  the  eye,  and  consequently  that  of  the  paper, 
be  infinitely  increased,  so  that  the  sise  of  the  object 
may  be  inconsiderable  in  respect  of  it. 

It  is  manifest,  that  all  the  lines  drawn  from  any 
points  of  live  object  to  the  eye  may  be  considered  as 
perpendicular  to  the  picture,  which  becomes,  there- 
fore, a  species  of  orthographic  projection.  It  is 
manifest,  the  projection  will  have  for  its  outline  an 
equiangular  and  equilateral  hexagon,  with  two  ver- 
tical sides,  and  an  angle  at  the  top  and  bottom.  The 
other  three  lines  will  be  radii  drawn  from  the  centre 
to  the  lowest  angle,  and  to  the  two  alternate  angles; 
and  all  these  lines  and  shies  will  be  equal  to  each 
other  both  in  the  object  and  representation:  and  if 
any  other  lines  parallel  to  any  of  the  three  radii 
should  exist  in  the  object,  and  be  represented  in  the 
picture,  their  representations  will  bear  to  one  another, 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  sides  of  the  cube,  the  same 
proportion  which  the  lines  represented  bear  to  one 
another  in  the  object. 

If  any  one  of  them,  therefore,  be  so  taken  as  to 
bear  any  required  proportion  to  its  object,  e.  g.  1  to 
8,  as  in  my  representations  of  my  models,  the  others 
al>o  will  bear  the  same  proportion  to  their  objects ; 
that  is,  the  lines  parallel  to  the  three  radii  will  be 
reduced  to  a  scale. 

We  omit  the  demonstration  of  this,  and  some  other 
points,  partly  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  and  partly 
because  a  geometrician  will  find  no  difficulty  in  de- 
monstrating them  himself,  from  the  nature  of  ortho- 
graphic projection;  and  a  person,  who  is  not  a  geo- 
metrician, would  have  no  interest  in  reading  a  de- 
monstration. 

For  the  same  reason,  it  is  unnecessary  to  show 
that  the  three  angles  at  the  centre  are  equal  to  one 
another,  and  each  equal  to  120  degrees,  twice  the 
angle  of  an  equilateral  triangle;  and  the  angle  con- 
tained between  any  radius  and  side  is  sixty  degrees, 
the  supplement  of  the  above,  and  equal  to  the  angle 
of  an  equilateral  triangle. 

In  models  and  machines,  most  of  the  lines  are 
actually  in  the  three  directions  parallel  to  the  sides 
of  a  cube,  properly  placed  on  the  object.  And  the 
eye  of  the  artist  should  be  supposed  to  be  placed  at 
an  indefinite  distance,  as  before  explained,  in  a  dia- 
gonal of  the  cube  produced. 

The  last  mentioned  line  may  be  called  the  line  of 
Might. 

Let  a  certain  point  be  assumed  in  the  object,  as 
for  example,  C,  fig.  2,  and  be  represented  in  the  pic- 
ture, to  be  called  the  regulating  point.  Through 
that  point  on  the  picture  may  be  drawn  a  vertical 
line,  C  E,  fig.  28,  plate  LX  V.,  and  two  others,  C  B, 
C  (»,  containing  with  it, and  with  one  another,  angles 
of  120  degrees,  to  be  called  the  isometrical  lines,  to 
be  distinguished  from  one  another  by  the  names  of 
the  vertical,  the  dexter,  and  the  sinister  lines.  And 
the  two  latter  may  be  called  by  a  common  name, — 
the  horizontal  isometrical  lines.  Any  other  lines 
parallel  to  them  may  be  called  respectively  by  the 
same  names.  The  plane  passing  through  the  dexter 
and  vertical  lines,  may  be  called  the  dexter  isometri- 
cal plane;  that  passing  through  the  vertical  and 
sinister  lines,  the  sinister  plane;  and  that  through 
the  dexter  and  sinister  lines,  the  horizontal  plane. 


The  drawing  implements  are  thus  described  by  the 
inventor.  It  is  unnecessary  to  describe  the  drawing- 
table  any  further,  than  by  observing  that  it  ought  to 
be  so  contrived,  as  to  keep  the  paper  steady  on  which 
the  drawing  is  to  be  made. 


There  should  be  a  ruler  in  tlie  form  of  the  letter 
T  to  slide  on  one  side  of  lite  drawing-table.  The* 
ruler  should  be  kept,  by  snail  prominences  on  the 
under  side,  from  being  in  immediate  contact  with 
the  paper,  to  prevent  its  blotting  the  fresh  drawn 
lines  as  it  slides  over  ilirm.  And  a  second  ruler,  by 
means  of  a  groove  near  one  end  on  its  under  side, 
should  be  made  to  slide  on  the  first.  The  groove, 
should  be  wider  than  the  bn  .ndth  of  the  first  ruler, 
and  so  fitted,  that  the  second  may  at  pleasure  he  put 
into  either  of  the  two  positions  represented  in  the 
engraving,  so  as  to  contain,  with  the  former  ruler, 
in  either  position,  on  angle  of  sixty  degrees.  The 
groove  should  be  of  such  a  size,  that  when  its  shoul- 
ders a  and  d  are  in  contact  with,  and  rest  against 
the  edges  of  the  first  ruler,  the  edge  of  the  second 
ruler  should  coincide  with  d  e,  the  side  of  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  described  on  d  g.  n  portion  of  the 
edge  of  the  first  ruler;  and  when  the  shoulders  6  and 
c  rest  against  the  edges  of  the  first  ruler,  the  edge  of 
the  second  should  lie  along  g  e.  the  other  side  of  the 
equilateral  triangle.  The  second  ruler  should  have 
a  little  foot  at  k  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  promi- 
nences on  the  first  ruler,  ami  l»lh  of  them  should 
have  their  edges  divided  into  inches,  and  tenths,  or 
eighths  of  inches. 

It  would  be  convenient  if  the  second  ruler  had  also 
another  groove  r  s,  so  formed ,  that  when  the  shoul- 
ders r  and  #are  in  contact  with  the  edges  of  the  first 
ruler,  the  second  should  be  at  right  angles  to  it. 
For  representing  circles  in  their  proper  j>osilions,  the 
writer  made  use  of  the  inner  edges  of  rims  cut  out 
from  cards,  into  isometrical  ellipses  as  represented 
in  the  figure ;  of  these  he  had  a  series  or  different 
sixes,  corresponding  to  his  wheels.  Such  a  series 
might  be  cut  by  help  of  the  concentric  ellipses,  hut 
he  thinks  that  it  would  l>e  an  easier  way  to  make 
use  of  that  set  of  concentric  ellipses  as  they  stand, 
by  putting  them  in  the  proper  place  under  the  pic- 
ture, if  the  paper  on  which  the  drawing  is  made  be 
thin  enough  for  the  lines  to  be  traced  through,  as  by 
the  help  of  them  the  several  concentric  circles  will 
go  to  the  representation  of  one  which  might  be  drawn 
at  once.  It  is  difficult  to  execute  them  separately 
with  sufficient  accuracy  to  make  them  correspond. 
For  this  purpose  a  separate  plate  of  ellipses  should 
be  had,  and  one  edge  of  the  paper  on  the  drawing- 
table  should  be  loose  to  admit  of  the  concentric 
ellipses  being  slid  under  it  to  the  proper  place. 

By  the  use  of  the  simple  apparatus  described 
above,  the  representation  of  these  lines  in  the  objects 
may  be  drawn  on  the  picture,  and  measured  to  a 
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scale,  with  the  utmost  facility,  Uie  point  at  the  ex- 
tremity being  first  found,  or  assumed.  The  position 
of  any  point  in  the  picture  may  be  easily  found,  by 
measuring  its  three  distances,  namely,  first  its  per- 
pendicular distance  from  the  regulating  horizontal 
plane  (that  is,  the  horisontal  plane  passing  urn  nigh 
the  regulating  point),  secondly,  the  perpendicular 
distance  of  that  point  where  the  perpendicular  meets 
the  horizontal  plane,  from  the  regulating  dexter  line  ; 
and  thirdly,  ot  the  point,  where  that  perpendicular 
meet9  the  dexter  line  from  the  regulating  point ;  and 
then  taking  those  distances  reduced  to  the  scale,  first, 
along  the  dexter  line,  secondly,  along  the  sinister 
line/and  thirdly,  along  the  vertical  line,  in  the  pic- 
ture. These  three  may  be  called  the  dexter  distance 
of  the  point,  Its  tinister  distance,  and  its  altitude. 
And  it  is  manifest  they  need  not  be  takeu  in  this  or- 
der, but  in  any  other  tliat  may  be  more  convenient 
to  tl  r  artist,  there  being  six  ways  in  which  this 
operation  may  be  varied. 

If  any  point  in  the  same  isometrical  plane,  with 
the  poiut  required  to  be  found,  is  already  represented 
in  the  picture,  that  point  may  be  assumed  as  a  new 
regulating  point,  and  the  point  required  found  by  tak- 
ing two  distances  ;  and  if  the  new  assumed  regulat- 
ing point  is  in  the  same  isometrical  line  with  the 
point,  it  is  found  by  taking  only  one  distance.  Aud 
this  last  simple  operation  will  be  found  iu  practice 
all  that  is  necessary  for  the  determination  of  most  of 
the  points  require!!.  Thus  any  parallelopiped,  or 
any  frame  work,  or  other  object  with  rafters,  or  lines 
lying  in  the  isometrical  directions,  may  be  most  easily 
and  accurately  exhibited  on  any  scale  required.  Hut 
if  it  be  necessary  to  represent  lines  in  other  direc- 
tions, they  will  not  be  on  the  same  scale,  but  may  be 
exhibited,  if  straight  lines,  by  findiug  the  extremities 
as  above,  and  drawing  the  line  from  one  to  the  other ; 
or  sometimes  more  readily  in  practice  by  help  of  an 
ellipse,  as  hereafter  described. 

If  a  curved  line  be  required,  several  points  may  be 
found  sufficient  to  guide  the  artist  to  Uiat  degree  of 
exactness  which  is  required. 

The  method  of  exhibiting  the  representations  of 
any  machines,  or  objects,  the  lines  of  which  lie,  as 
they  generally  do,  iu  the  isometrical  directions  ;  tliat 
is,  parallel  to  the  three  directions  of  the  lines  of  the 
cube,  is  as  lias  been  already  shown ;  and  likewise 
the  mode  of  representing  any  other  straight  lines,  by 
finding  their  extremities ;  or  curved  lines,  by  finding 
a  number  of  points. 

But  in  representing  machines  and  models,  there 
are  not  only  isometrical  lines,  but  also  many  wheels 
working  into  each  oilier,  to  be  represented.  These, 
for  the  most  part,  lie  in  the  isometrical  planes.  And 
it  is  fortunate  that  Ute  picture  of  a  circle  in  any  one 
of  these  planes  is  always  an  ellipse  of  the  same  form, 
whether  the  plaue  be  horizontal,  dexter,  or  sinister  ; 
yet  they  are  easily  distinguished  from  each  other  by 
the  position  in  which  they  are  placed  on  their  axle, 
which  is  an  isometrical  line,  always  coinciding  with 
the  minor  axis  of  the  ellipse. 

This  will  be  obvious  from  considering  the  picture 
of  a  cube  with  a  circle  inscribed  in  each  of  its  planes, 
fig.  28,  and  considering  these  circles  as  wheels  on  an 
axle.  The  two  other  lines,  or  spokes  of  the  wheel, 
in  the  ellipse,  which  are  drawn  respectively  through 
the  opposite  points  of  contact  of  the  circle  with  the 
circumscribing  figure,  are  isometrical  lines  also  ;  for 
the  poiuts  of  contact  bisect  the  sides  of  the  circum- 
scribing parallelogram,  and  therefore  the  lines  are 
peral it- 1  to  Uie  other  sides.  They  give  likewise  the 
true  diameter  of  the  wheels,  reduced  to  the  scale 
required.  It  further  appears  from  the  nature  of 
orthographic  projection,  that  the  major  axis  of  the 
ellipse  is  to  the  minor  axis,  as  the  longer  to  the 


shorter  diagonal  of  the  circumscribing  parallelogram, 

Li  Lit  is,  siuce  the  shorter  diagonal  div  uie*  it  um>  two 
equilateral  triangles,  as  the  square  root  of  three  la 
one  ;  and  since  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  conju- 
gate diameters  in  an  ellipse  is  always  Uie  same,  if 
we  put  y'  1  fur  the  minor  axis,  the  y/  3  for  Uw  major, 
and  i  for  the  isomelricai  diameter,  we  shall  hat  e  S 
j»  ax  1  4-  3,  s=  4,  and,  j  =  y/  2. 

Tlierefore  the  minor  axis,  the  isometrical  diame- 
ter, and  the  major  axis,  may  be  represented  respec- 
tively by  y/  \/ 3,  or  nearly  by  J,  1  4i4:>, 
1-7321 ;  or  more  simply,  though  not  so  nearly,  by 
28,  40,  49. 

These  hues  may  be  geometrically  exhibited  by  die 
following  uauunictiou : 


m      A  B  iJ 


Let  A  B  be  equal  toB  D,  and  the  angle  at  B,  a 
right  angle.  In  B  A  produced.  Lake  B  m  sb  to  A  D 
draw  m  D,  and  produce  boih  it,  and  «  B.  Then  wiii 
B  D,  B  «,  and  ■  D,  be  respectively  to  one  another, 
as  s/  I,  v  2,  y/  3.  Therefore  if  ■  fk  be  taken  equal 
to  the  isomelricai  diameter  of  the  ellipse  required .  >  I 
drawn  perpendicular  to  it  will  be  the  muu>r  axis, 
and  a  I  the  major  axis.  The  ellipse  itself,  tiierrloi  e. 
may  be  drawu  by  an  elliptic  compass,  as  that  instru- 
ment may  be  properly  set,  if  the  major  and  nmx<r 
axes  are  known.  If  it  is  to  represent  a  wheel  on  a  n 
axle,  care  must  be  takeu  to  make  the  minor  axis  lie 
along  that  axle.  In  the  absence  of  the  instrurnrnt 
it  may  be  drawn  from  the  concentric  ellipses,  winch 
may  be  placed  under  the  paper,  in  the  position  above 
described,  and  seen  through  it ;  if  the  pi* per  be  m< 
loo  thick,  and  in  this  method  the  smaller  concentric 
circles  of  the  wheel  may  be  described  at  the  same 
time,  as  they  may  be  seen  through  the  paper,  or  if 
they  should  not  be  exactly  of  the  right  size,  it  would 
be  easy  to  describe  them  by  hand  between  ihe  two 
nearest  concentric  elli|»ses  ;  and  thus  also  the  height 
of  the  cogs  of  a  wheel  ia  the  different  parts  of  it  may 
be  exhibited  longer  and  narrower  towards  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  minor  axJs.  Their  width  may  be 
determined  from  the  divisions  of  the  ellipse.  In 
most  cases  this  may  be  done  with  sufficient  accuracy 
from  the  circumference  of  the  ellipse  being  divided 
into  eight  equal  divisions  of  Uie  circle,  by  the  two 

"Its  may  'to  subdivided  bj" fes3l  of  tfe  artist^ 
and  not  only  Uie  face  of  Uie  wheel  in  front  may  be 
thus  exhibited,  but  Uie  parts  of  the  back  circles  also, 
which  are  in  sight,  may  be  exhibited  by  pushing  bark 
Uie  system  of  concentric  ellipses  on  Uie  minor  axis  or 
axle  through  a  distance  representing  the  breadth  of  die 
wheel, and  then  tracing  both  the  exterior  and  Uie  inte- 
rior circles  of  Uie  wheel,  and  of  Uie  bush  on  which  it  is 
fixed,  as  tar  as  they  are  visible.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  represent  Uie  top  of  Uie  teeth,  or  cogs,  by  isometri- 
cal lines,  parallel  to  Uie  axle,  in  a  face-wheel, or  tend- 
ing to  a  proper  point  in  the  axle  .in  a  bevil-wbeel.  And 
nearly  in  the  same  way  may  the  floats  of  a  water- 
wheel  be  correctly  represented.  If  a  i-eries  of  con- 
centric ellipses  be  not  at  hand,  it  will  *tiU  be  easy 
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for  «in  artist  to  draw  the  ellipses  with  sufficient  ac- 
curacy for  most  purposes,  by  drawing  through  the 
proper  point  in  the  axle,  the  major  and  minor  axis, 
and  tiie  two  isometrical  diameters,  thus  makjug  eight 
points  in  the  circumference  to  guide  him. 

If  in  any  case  it  should  become  necessary  to  re- 
present a  circle,  which  does  not  lie  in  au  isometrical 
plane,  we  may  observe  that  the  major  axis  will  be 
the  Mine  in  whatever  plane  it  lies :  and  it  will  be  the 
picture  of  that  diameter,  which  is  the  intersection  of 
tiie  circle  with  the  plane  parallel  to  the  picture, 
passing  through  its  centre.  And  the  major  axis  will 
bear  to  the  minor  axis  the  proportion  of  radius  to 
tiie  sine  of  tiie  inclination  of  the  line  of  sight  to  the 
plane  of  the  circle.  We  may  observe  further,  that 
tiie  diameters  of  the  ellipse,  which  are  to  the  major 
axis  as  V  2  to  V  3,  when  such  exist,  are  isometrical 
lines. 

And  the  representation  of  every  other  line  paral- 
lel, and  equal  to  any  diameter  of  the  circle,  may  be 
exhibited  by  drawing  it  equal  and  parallel  to  tiie 
corresponding  diameter  in  the  ellipse.  If  it  should 
be  desired  to  divide  the  circumference  of  an  ellipse 
into  degrees,  or  any  number  of  parts  representing 
given  divisions  of  the  circle,  it  may  be  done  by  the 
following  meLhod: 


Let  an  ellipse  be  drawn,  and  oa  its  major  axis, 
A  G,  a  circle  described,  with  its  circumference  di- 
vided into  degrees  or  parts  in  any  desired  proportion 
at  B,  C,  D,E,  F,  8cc,  from  which  points  draw  per- 
pendiculars to  the  major  axis.  They  will  cut  the 
peri (>hery  of  the  ellipse  in  corresponding  points.  It 
would  be  difficult,  however,  in  this  way,  to  mark, 
with  sufficient  accuracy,  the  degrees  wluch  lie  near 
the  extremities  of  the  major  axis.  But  the  defect 
may  be  supplied  by  transferring  those  degrees  in  a 
similar  way  from  a  graduated  circle,  described  on 
the  minor  axis.  In  this  manner  an  isometrical  ellipse 


inent,  or  an  isometrical  compass,  which  may  show 
bearing!  or  measure  angles  on  the  picture  in  the 
manner  as  a  real 
would  do  in  natun 
It  may  be  often  useful  to  hare  a  scale  to 
distances,  not  only  in  the  isometrical  directions,  but 
in  others  also.  And  this  may  be  done  by  a  series  of 
concentric  ellipses,  as  in  fig.  7,  dividing  the 
'  diameters  into  eoual  portions.  The  other 
will  be  so  divided  as  to  serve  for  a  scale 
for  nil  lines  parallel  to  them  respectively. 

Thus  in  the  isometrical  squares  exhibited  in  fig.  1, 
distances  measured  on  the  longer  diagonal,  or  its 
parallels,  would  be  measured  by  the  divisions  on  the 
major  axis,  those  depending  on  the  shorter  diagonal 
by  tiie  divisions  on  tiie  minor  axis. 

To  describe  a  cylinder  lying  in  au  isometrical 
the  circles  at  its  extremities  should  be 


wliose  radius  is  the  semi-major  axis  of  the  ellipse 
representing  a  great  circle. 

it  would  not  be  difficult  to  devise  rules  for  the 
representation  of  many  other  forms  which  might 
occur  in  objects  to  be  represented.  But  the  above 
cases  ore  sufficient  to  include  almost  every  thing 
which  occurs  in  the  representation  of  models,  of 
machines,  of  philosophical  instruments,  and,  indeed, 
of  almost  any  regular  production  of  art. 

PERSPIRATION.  By  perspiratiou  from  the 
bodies  of  beasts  and  men,  we  understand,  1,  That 
operation  by  which  certain  fluid  matters,  separated 
from  the  blood  in  the  thick  network  of  capillary 
vessels  and  cells  constituting  Uie  skin,  are  changed 
into  vapour  (or  into  fine  effluvia,)  and  in  this  form 
escape  at  the  pores  of  the  skin  ;  2.  Sometimes,  also, 
the  secretiou  and  removal  from  the  body  of  these 
matters  themselves,  by  the  action  of  the  skin.  This 
effluvium  is  usually  so  line,  tliat  we  cannot  see  it 
with  the  naked  eye,  whence  we  call  it  the  "  insen- 
sible perspiration;"  but  it  becomes  visible,  if  we 
bold  the  hand  on  cold  glass  or  polished  metal ;  also, 
if  tiie  perspiration  is  strong,  in  a  cold  temperature, 
or  if,  from  a  still  stronger  perspiration,  this  vapour 
is  not  dissolved  in  the  air,  but  collects  on  the  skin 
ha  drops  forming  sweat.  This  perspiration  through 
the  skin  has  much  resemblance  to  the  vapour  that 
escapes  from  the  lungs,  to  the  secretions  of  the 
membranes  lining  the  cavities  of  the  body,  as  the 
stomach,  chest,  and  abdomen,  with  which  secretions 
it  also  appears  to  stand  in  connexion.  The  impor- 
tance of  this  functiou  will  be  evident  when  we  reflect 
tliat  the  surface  of  a  full  grown  man  contains  fifteen 
or  sixteen  square  feet,  and  therefore  the  quantity  ol 
matter  incessantly  perspired  must  be  very  great, 
which  is  continued  by  the  accurate  observations  of 
Sanctorius  (Venice,  1611,)  who  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  life  at  the  balance.  He  weighed  and  kept  an 
account  not  only  of  all  the  food  tliat  he  consumed, 
but  also  of  every  thing  that  passed  from  him,  and 


thereby  proved  that 


at  part  not  only  of  tiie 


represented  by  the  proper  isometrical  ellipses,  and 
two  lines  touching  both  should  be  drawn:  and  in  a 
similar  way,  a  cone,  or  frustum  of  a  cone,  may  be 
A  globe  is  represented  by 


fluid,  but  also  of  the  solid  substances  that  a  man 
consumes,  leaves  his  body  by  perspiration.  Per- 
spiration promotes  two  objects  very  important  for 
the  preservation  of  the  buddy  structure.  One  is  the 
purification  of  the  blood  from  injurious  and  super- 
fluous matters.  Besides  the  adventitious  compound 
matters  that  pass  into  the  blood  from  particular 
kinds  of  food  (for  instance,  onions,  8*c.,)  the  carbon, 
the  hydrogen,  and  particularly  the  excess  of  nitro- 
gen, are  carried  off  from  the  blood  by  perspiration, 
and  changed  by  caloric  into  gas  and  vapour,  and 
thus  removed  from  the  body.  The  substance  of  the 
body  is,  in  many  diseases,  particularly  in  fevers, 
converted  into  aeriform  fluids  by  an  evaporation  so 
extraordinarily  increased  and  accelerated,  that  the 
strongest  man  is  entirely  worn  away  in  a  few  days, 
without  having  lost  any  thing  except  through  bis 
skin.  The  oilier  advantage  of  perspiration  is  the 
preservation  of  a  suitable  degree  of  warmth  in  the 
body,  and  the  reduction  of  an  immoderate  heat. 
Every  living  body  lias  its  peculiar  degree  of  warmth, 
which  remains  for  the  most  part  the  same,  whether 
the  surrounding  bodies  are  more  or  less  warm.  The 
temperature  of  man  is  about  V2°  to  99°  Fahrenheit. 
As  much  caloric  is  employed  in  tiie  process  of  per- 
spiration (see  Evaporation,)  it  is  an  important  means 
ot  cooling  the  body,  and  of  conducting  off  the  heat 
which  is  incessantly  generated  within.  The  greater 
the  beat  which  the  body  is  exposed  to,  or  the 
it  is  produced  within  from  other  < 
and  excitement,  the  greater  is  the  perspiration,  and 
the  more  actively  is  the  beat  conducted  off.  If  the 
body  is  exposed  to  great  cold,  tiie  operations  of  the 
skin  are  weakened, 
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slowly,  caloric  is  more  sparingly  consumed,  and  thus 
accumulates  in  the  body.  Men  usually  lose  flesh  in 
summer,  and  recover  it  in  winter,  because  the  in- 
creased perspiration  dissolves  and  removes  more 
substance  from  the  body  in  the  former  season. 
Therefore  a  man  is  cooled  by  sweat,  and  in  the  dry 
heat  of  a  fever  is  refreshed  as  soon  as  a  crisis  pro- 
duces perspiration.  An  interruption  or  even  a  dis- 
turbance of  perspiration,  for  a  long  time,  must  then 
produce  results  in  the  highest  degree  prejudicial  to 
the  health,  and  even  dangerous  to  life.  These  re- 
sults, in  a  great  measure,  depend  on  the  close  con- 
nexion of  the  operations  of  the  skin  with  those  of 
the  internal  organs,  and  nre  tlie  more  stubborn  and 
injurious  the  longer  the  perspiration  is  impeded. 
The  increase  of  the  internal  warmth  often  produces 
a  fever;  also  noxious  matters  are  collected  in  the 
blood,  from  which  it  should  be  freed;  therefore  it 
changes  from  its  natural  condition,  and  an  unnatural 
excitement  is  produced.  Finally,  Ute  operation  of 
the  other  organs  of  secretion  is  immoderately  in. 
creased,  because  they  have  to  perform  in  part  the 
office  of  the  skin:  thence  result,  after  a  cold,  rheum, 
sore  throat,  cough,  also  serious  internal  inflamma- 
tions, diarrhoea,  diabetes,  dropsy,  protracted  rheuma- 
tism, and  various  other  diseases.  In  a  physiological 
view,  William  Cruicksliank's  Experiments  on  the 
Insensible  Perspiration  of  the  Human  Body  (London, 
179 j)  deserves  mention. 

PERTH,  an  ancient  and  beautiful  town  of  Scot- 
land, the  capital  of  the  county  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Tay,  about 
twenty-eight  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  sea; 
distant  from  Edinburgh  forty.three  miles,  from  Glas- 
gow sixty-one,  and  from  Dundee  twenty-one. 

Us  origiu  has  been  assigned  to  a  remote  period, 
some  antiquaries  supposing  that  it  was  the  site  of  a 
Human  town  called  Victoria,  built  by  Agricola.  The 
Picts,  after  their  conversion  to  Christianity,  erected 
a  church  here,  and  dedicated  it  to  St  John  the  Bap- 
tist, wliom  lliey  chose  as  the  tutelar  saint  of  the  place, 
which  hence  derived  the  appellation  of  St  John's 
Town.  About  the  year  1210,  it  was  strongly  forti- 
fied, and  at  that  period  it  was  regarded  as  the  capital 
cityol  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.  Previously  to  the 
accession  to  the  throne  of  the  house  of  Stuart,  and 
until  the  murder  of  James  I.  in  1436-7,  Perth  was 
the  usual  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings;  and  the 
pari  lament- house,  in  a  close  on  the  north  side  of  the 
High-street,  for  some  time  used  as  an  episcopal 
chapel,  stood  till  a  recent  period.  Freemason's 
Hall  at  present  occupies  its  site.  Fourteen  par- 
liaments were  held  here  between  1201  and  1459. 
The  walls  of  the  city  were  rebuilt  in  121)8  by 
the  English  king,  Edward  1.,  whose  deputies  re- 
sided here  till  they  were  expelled  by  Robert 
Bruce.  In  the  reign  of  Robert  III.,  a  singular  com- 
bat occurred  on  the  North  Inch,  between  thirty 
picked  men  of  the  clan  Chattan  and  the  clan  Kay 
respectively,  in  the  presence  of  the  king.  One  of 
the  clan  Chnttan  having  absconded  through  fear,  a 
saddler  of  Perth,  by  name  Harry  Wynde,  supplied 
bis  place  for  half  a  French  gold  dollar,  fighting,  as 
he  himself  said,  for  "  his  ain  band."  This  circum- 
stance has  been  made  the  foundation  of  one  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott's  novels,  which  is  entitled,  "  The  Fair 
Maid  of  Perth. "  In  1 437,  James  I.  of  Scotland  was 
assassinated  at  the  convent  of  Uie  Black  Friars,  near 
this  place,  by  the  earl  of  Athol,  Robert  Graham,  and 
other  conspirators.  At  Perth  the  Reformation  of  the 
church  of  Scotland  may  be  said  to  have  commenced; 
foe  on  the  eleventh  of  May,  1559,  John  Knox  hav- 
ing preached  a  sermon  in  the  parish  church  before 
many  of  Ute  principal  nobility,  the  people  were  so 
Strongly  excited,  that  taking  umbrage  at  some  indis- 


cretion in  the  conduct  of  a  Catholic  priest  who  wns 
present,  they  broke  down  the  altars  and  images  ui 
the  church,  and  then  destroyed  all  the  monasteries  in 
the  town.  It  was  at  Gowrie  castle,  on  the  south- 
east side  of  the  town,  that  the  Gowrie  conspiracy, 
one  of  the  most  mysterious  occurrences  in  Scottish 
history,  took  place. 

In  1644,  Perth  was  seised  by  the  marquis  of  Mon- 
trose, after  the  battle  of  Tibbennuir  ;  in  1715,  this 
town  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  Pretender  and 
the  earl  of  Mar ;  and  on  the  subsequent  attempt  to 
restore  the  house  of  Stuart  in  1745,  Perth  was  for 
some  time  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Charles  Fdward, 
the  young  Pretender.  William  the  Lion,  king  of 
Scotland,  in  1210,  granted  a  charter  to  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Perth,  or  St  John's  Town,  in  which  he  con- 
firmed the  privileges  which  had  been  bestowed  by 
his  grandfather,  David  L,  and  added  several  new 
ones  ;  and  this  grant  was  ratified  by  succeeding  so- 
vereigns. 

Among  the  religious  foundations  of  Perth,  which 
were  destroyed  at  Die  Reformation,  were  a  convent 
of  Dominican  or  black  friars,  founded  by  Alexander 
II.,  in  1231 ;  a  convent  of  white  friars  or  Carmelites, 
founded  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  111.;  a  monastery 
of  Carthusian  niouks,  founded  in  1429  by  James  1. 
of  Scotland,  who,  with  his  queen,  was  interred  in 
the  abbey  church  ;  and  a  convent  of  Franciscan  or 
grey  friars,  founded  in  1460  by  lord  Oliphant.  In 
the  records  of  the  town  it  is  stated  tliat  a  companv 
of  players  visited  Perth  in  1589,  and  obtained  from 
the  ecclesiastical  consistory  permission  to  exhibit 
dramatic  performances,  on  condition  that  no  swear- 
ing, banning  (cursing),  nor  any  scurrility  should  be 
spoken.  Perth  formerly  gave  the  title  of  earl  to  the 
family  of  Drummond  :  but  the  title  was  forfeited  by 
James,  the  fourth  earl,  for  his  adherence  to  James 
II.,  by  whom  be  was  crea  ted  duke  of  Perth ;  his 
two  sons  were  attainted  in  1745. 

An  extensive  commerce  was  long  carried  on  be- 
tween Perth  and  the  seaports  of  the  low  countries. 
The  town  seems  to  have  derived  advantage  from  the 
civil  war,  under  Charles  I.  ;  for  after  the  expedition 
of  Cromwell  to  Scotland,  a  great  many  of  his  soL 
diers  settled  here,  and  from  them  the  native  inhabi- 
tants acquired  a  spirit  of  industry  and  enterprise,  and 
a  taste  for  English  arts  and  modes  of  living.  There 
is  a  salmon-fishery  on  the  Tay  of  considerable  ex- 
tent. The  fish,  either  pickled  or  packed  in  ice.  is 
sent  to  London ;  smacks  sailing  every  three  or  four 
days  during  the  season.  The  principal  manufacture 
here  was  that  of  linen  goods ;  but  it  has  been  in  a 
great  degree  superseded  by  the  cotton  manufacture. 
The  manufactures  of  leather,  shoes,  boots,  and  gloves, 
are  prosecuted  extensively.  Printing  at  ooe  time 
contributed  considerably  to  the  trade  of  Uie  town, 
and  from  Uie  Perth  press  proceeded  an  Encyclope- 
dia, editious  of  the  Scottish  poets,  and  other  works 
of  reputation. 

The  environs  of  Perth  present  a  most  beautiful 
and  Interesting  appearance.  Tins  entrance  to  the 
town  from  Uie  Edinburgh  road  is  on  a  gradual  de- 
scent to  Uie  South  Inch,  and  is  beautifully  picturesque. 
Pennant  calls  Uie  view  "  Uie  glory  of  Scotland.**  At 
Uie  commencement  of  Uie  Inch  (a  spacious  greet  ) 
there  is  a  grand  avenue  of  trees  which  extend  to 
Uie  town  on  the  north  side,  on  which  there  is  another 
inch  or  green  equally  delightful.  These  fine  ex- 
panded lawns  are  adorned  oy  Uie  river  Tar,  winch 
flows  along  their  green  banks,  Uie  opposite  si  tore 
being  clothed  in  all  Uie  luxuriance  that  art  and  the 
hand  of  cultivation  can  produce.  Adjoining  the 
North  Inch  is  a  handsome  bridge  which  crosses  the 
Tay ;  and  immediately  across  this  bridge  is  situated 
the  village  of  Bridge-end,  leading  to  Kinnoul  hill, 
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who^e  summit,  at  the  distance  of  o  mile  and  a  half, 
can  be  aerreably  ascended  by  Montague  walk, 
winding  through  a  wood  about  one  half  of  the  dis- 
tance. The  precipice  of  Kinnoul  is  more  tlian  600 
feet  perpendicular,  and  presents  one  of  the  most 
delightful  prospects  imaginable.  The  noble  river 
winch  flows  along  the  base  of  this  stupendous 
height,  Um*  hills' and  more  immediate  objects  in  the 
foreground,  and  tho  grandeur  of  the  mountainous 
persjMrctive.  afford  a  scene  scarcely  to  be  equalled. 
Uu  ibe  eastern  bank  of  the  river  stands  Scone  pa- 
lace, a  magnificent  pile  of  building,  surrounded  by 
extensive  pleasure-grounds.  This  celebrated  struc- 
ture bus  been  re-erected.  The  chapel,  also  re- 
erected,  is  at  a  short  distance  from  the  palace,  and 
is  surroumleil  with  majestic  trees,  which  give  it  an 
air  of  pleasing  solemnity.  I'o  form  a  just  idea  of 
the  beauties  with  which  the  v  icinity  of  Perth  abounds, 
they  require  to  be  visited.  The  town  of  Perth  is 
large  and  well  built;  the  two  principal  streets  are 
long  and  spacious,  and  kept  remarkably  clean,  well 
paved,  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  new  town,  which 
was  begun  in  1798,  contains  a  beautiful  circus  and 


garden,  and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  produce 
of  fniit.  In  many  parts  of  the  county  are  extensive 
mosses,  especially  in  the  district  of  Monte  ith,  in 
which  is  situated  the  moss  of  Kincardine.  The  rivers 
and  lakes  are  numerous  ;  among  the  former,  the  l  ay 
and  the  Forth  are  the  most  important,  and  these 
receive  many  tributary  streams  in  their  course 
through  this  county.  The  most  remarkable  among 
the  lakes  are  loch  Tay,  loch  Kannoch,  loch  Erne, 
loch  Dochart,  loch  Catherine,  and  loch  Ericht.  As 
these  lakes,  though  hemmed  in  by  vast  mountain 
boundaries,  do  not  present,  generally,  a  desolate 
aspect,  but  ore  varied  with  woods  and  verdure,  they 
exhibit,  in  many  parts,  scenes  of  almost  magical 
grandeur  and  beauty. 

In  the  lowlands  of  Perth,  agriculture  is  car- 
ried to  great  perfection ;  and  the  rents  iu  the 
(  arse  of  Cowrie  are  higher  than  in  any  other 
merely  rural  district.  The  highland  tracts,  on 
the  contrary,  are  in  general  lit  only  for  pasturage ; 
and,  of  late  years,  a  vast  number  of  cattle  are  regu- 
larly exported  from  this  county,  in  steam-boats,  to  the 
London  market.    In  Breadalbaue  and  Monteith 
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a  terrace.    The  town-house,  which  forms  the  east-  there  are  extensive  forests,  and  within  the  last  fifty 


em  termination  ot  the  High  street,  is  a  spacious 
structure,  as  is  likewise  the  guild-hall.  The  parish 
church,  winch  is  famous  as  the  place  where  John 
Knox  first  preached  the  Reformation,  is  a  large  and 
ancient  editice,  at  present  separated  into  three  divi- 
sions, named  the  east,  middle,  and  west  kirks.  There 
isaitothrr  parish  church  dedicated  to  St  Paul,  a  chapel- 
of-ease,  uud  various  meeting-houses  belonging  to  the 
di.ssrntrrs.  The  chief  public  institutions  in  this  town 
art*  a  trrainmar-schnol,  an  academy,  and  a  literary 
11  ml  antiquarian  society  established  in  1784,  with  a 
v.uuabif  library  of  books  nnd  manuscripts.  Popu- 
lation «>f  the  town,  by  the  government  census  of 
IS'l.  19.06H;  of  1831.  £0,016*. 

PERTHSHIRE,  an  extensive  county  of  Scotland, 
distinguished  by  the  extreme  beauty  and  variety  of 
its  tecnery,  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  Argyllshire, 
ou  tin?  north  by  die  shires  of  Aberdeen  ami  Inver- 
ness, no  the  east  by  Forfarshire,  on  the  south-east 
by  die  fnth  of  l  ay  and  the  counties  of  Fife  and  Kin- 
ross, and  no  die  south  by  the  frith  of  Forth,  and  the 
counties  of  Clackmannan,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton. 
1 1  measures  from  east  to  west  about  seventy-seven 
miles,  and  from  north  to  south  about  sixty-eight, 
comprehending  altogether  5000  square  miles.  It 
comprises  the  districts  of  Athol,  Hreadalbane,  Mon- 
teith, Slrathern,  Slormont,  Balquhidder,  Gowrie, 
Rannoch,  ami  Perth  Proper ;  all  of  which,  previ- 
ous to  die  ai  l  for  abolishing  heritable  jurisdictions 
passed  in  I T  18,  were  stewartnes  belonging  to  some 
of  the  great  proprietors;  but  these  divisions  are  now 
regarded  as  of  litde  importance,  and  the  county  is 
more  naturally  distinguished  into  highland  and  low- 
land, the  former  comprehending  eighteen  entire  pa- 
rishes, and  the  latter  fifty-eight.  The  lineof  scjwira- 
tion  is  formed  by  the  (Grampian  hills,  and  though 
there  are  some  considerable  heights  southward  of 
liw^r  mountains,  as  the  OchiU  ami  Sidlaws,  yet  still 
they  uuy  ho  included  in  die  lowland  district,  on  ac- 
count of  the  language  and  manners  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  are  different  from  those  of  the  High- 
landers   Some  of  die  loftiest  of  the  Scottish  moun- 
tains are  iu  dus  county,  among  which  may  be  speci- 
fied   Beiilawers.   lien  more,  Shihallion,  Benledi, 
Be.ngln,  llenchonsie,  Benvoirlich,  and  Torleum. 
Strathern  is  one  of  its  great  valleys,  so  called 
from  Uie  river  Erne,  which  flows  through  it  from 
east  to  ur-t  in  a  d;rect  line,  extending  about  forty 
miles.     The  Curse  of  Cowrie  is  another  fertile 
vale  on  the  northern  border  of  the  river  Tay,  con 


years  there  has  been  a  vast  deal  of  planting  in 
Perthshire;  the  late  duke  of  AUiol,  alone,  having 
planted  on  his  estates  to  the  amount  of  24,756,000 
trees,  chiefly  larch.  The  red-deer,  or  stag,  the  roe, 
and  a  variety  of  other  game,  inhabit  the  torests  and 
other  mountain  glades  of  the  county.  From  its 
numerous  lakes  and  rivers,  this  county  is  abundantly 
supplied  with  fish.  Trout,  perch,  pike,  and  eels,  are 
plentiful,  and  the  char  is  found  in  son"-  «»f  the  lesser 
alpine  lakes  about  Glengoe.  Of  die  value  of  the 
salmon-fisheries,  some  idea  may  be  formed,  when  it 
is  stated,  tlutt  die  annual  rent  of  the  first  eighteen 
miles  of  the  river  Erne  is  about  £10,000,  nnd  that 
of  the  Tay  is  perhaps  much  more,  independently  of 
its  more  remote  streams.  Linens  and  cottons  of 
various  kinds,  together  with  shoes,  of  which  the  seat 
is  at  Perth,  constitute  the  principal  manufactures  of 
the  county.  Among  the  mineral  products  are  coal, 
found  in  the  southern  parts,  near  Culross  and  Kin- 
cardine ;  limestone,  of  which  there  are  many  quar- 
ries in  the  highland  division,  and  that  which  is  dug 
at  Monteith  approaches  the  nature  of  marble,  and 
admits  of  being  finely  polished ;  slate,  procured, 
especially  in  the  parish  of  Aberfoyle;  granite,  in  die 
northern  mountains;  freestone,  which  is  abundant, 
and  of  excellent  quality;  steadies  or  soap-rock, 
found  in  Monteith ;  and  clay  of  a  valuable  kind  fur 
pottery,  extensive  strata  of  which  have  been  dis- 


near  Culross.  The  most  remarkable  mineral 
waters  in  the  county  are  those  of  Pitcaidily.  The 
royal  burghs  in  this  county  are  Perth,  the  county- 
town,  and  Culross ;  and  there  are  several  towns 
which  were  formerly  privileged  as  royal  burghs,  as 
Auchterarder,  Abernethy,  and  Dunblane.  Among 
the  burghs  of  barony  are  Dunkeld,  Crieff,  Longfor- 
gan,  Cupar  of  Angus,  and  Alyth ;  and  besides  these 
there  are  sixty  other  considerable  towns  ami  villages, 
including  Doune,  Callander,  Muthll,  Blairgowrie, 
and  Inchture.  Among  die  more  considerable  of 
the  numerous  seats  of  die  nobility  ami  gentry  in  this 
county  are  Blair  castle  in  Athol,  and  Dunkeld  house, 
belonging  to  the  duke  of  Athol ;  Taymouth,  the  seat 
of  the  marquis  of  Breadalbane;  Duplin  casUe,  be- 
longing to  the  earl  of  Kinnoul;  Drutnmond  castle,  Och- 
tertyre,  Duneira,  Blair  Drummond,  Methven  castle, 
Casde- Huntley,  Castle-Gray,  Kinfauns,  and  Valley- 
field.  In  the  diire  is  a  large  association  of  landed  gen- 
tlemen for  the  protection  of  game,  woods,  and  plan* 
tations.  The  county  gentlemen  also  form  a  hunt, 
having  races  at  Perth,  in  addition  to  which,  diere  ia 


toting  of  a  level  tract  of  rich  laud  cultivated  like  a  [  the  Strathern  coursing  club,  and  the  Doune  club.  Be- 
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hide  these,  there  are  a  number  of  agricultural  socie- 
ties in  the  county.  Population  of  the  shire  in  1821, 
139,050;  in  1831,  142,894. 

PERTURBATIONS  of  the  course  of  planets  are 
their  deviations  from  their  regular  elliptic  course, 
produced  by  their  mutual  gravitation.  The  Newton- 
ian discovery  of  the  law  of  universal  gravity  threw 
much  light  on  this  important  subject.  Newton  has 
sliown  that  all  bodies  are  attracted  towards  each 
other:  hence  every  planet  gravitates  not  only  towards 
the  suu,  but  also  towards  the  other  planets,  the 
moon  not  only  towards  the  earth,  but  particularly 
towards  the  sun;  nay,  even  towards  Venus  and 
Jupiter.  The  regular  course  of  the  planets  in  ellip- 
tic orbits,  according  to  Kepler's  laws,  is  effected  by 
the  attraction  of  the  suu,  the  course  of  the  moon  by 
the  attraction  of  the  earth ;  deviations  must,  there- 
fore, naturally  occur  in  the  motion  of  the  moon  and 
planets,  if  they  are  acted  on  also  by  other  bodies. 
Newton  explained  and  determined  part  of  these 
deviations;  fur  instance,  Uie  precession  of  the  equi- 
noxes, and  lite  notation  of  the  earth's  axis.  (See 
these  articles.)  But  many  problems  which  require 
the  infinitesimal  calculus  fur  their  solution,  he  left 
uiHletermiued.  Clairaut,  D'Alembert,  and  Euler, 
subsequently  occupied  themselves  with  this  subject; 
but  even  their  solutions  are  only  approximations. 
Laplace  finally  found  a  formula  universally  appli- 
cable, which  gives  the  most  exact  results,  and  pub- 
lished the  same  in  his  Micunique  Cileste.  This  great 
work  is  so  much  condensed,  that  it  requires  a  perfect 
knowledge  of  analysis,  and  is,  therefore,  unintelligible 
to  many  mathematical  readers.  Doctor  Bowditch  s 
translation  and  commentary,  unfolding  the  processes 
by  which  the  results  are  obtained,  render  the  study 
of  this  work  comparatively  easy.  Bohnenberger,  in 
bis  Astronomy  (Tubingen,  1811,)  treats  this  subject 
in  a  less  difficult  manner  limn  Laplace. 

PERU;  a  republic  of  South  America,  formerly  a 
Spanish  viceroyalty,  lying  between  3°  20*,  and  21° 
SO'  S.  lat.,  and  between  67°  and  86°  W.  Ion.; 
bounded  N.  by  Colombia  (Quito)  and  Brazil,  to  the 
E.  by  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  or  Upper  Peru;  to  the  S. 
by  Buenos  Ay  res.  and  VV.  by  the  Pitcific  ocean; 
square  miles,  426,000;  population,  1,700,000.  In 
respect  of  physical  geography,  Peru  may  be  divided 
into  Uie  low  country  on  the  coast  (with  a  hot  cli- 
mate, characterised  by  the  total  absence  of  rain,  the 
want  of  which  is  imperfectly  supplied  by  dew  and 
mists  from  Uie  ocean,)  ami  the  highlands,  which  are 
funned  by  elevated  ridges  (sierras),  beginning  about 
sixty-five  miles  from  the  coast,  and  ruing  gradually 
to  the  Andes,  of  which,  in  fact,  tiiey  are  the  lower 
steps.  Tilts  latter  region  contains  lofty  plains,  from 
8000  to  10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
numerous  deep  valleys.  (See  Andes,  and  South 
America.)  The  low  districts  on  Uie  coasts,  which 
are  supplied  with  water,  or  which  lie  on  Uie  streams 
and  rivers,  are  fruiUul.  Besides  Uie  streams  which 
flow  down  Uie  western  declivities  of  the  Andes  into 
Uie  Pacific  ocean,  Uie  Marannou  or  A  mason,  and  Uie 
Ucayale,  a  tributary  of  Uie  A  mason,  are  Uie  principal 
rivers.  The  great  plain,  called  Uie  Pampas  del  Sa- 
cramento (see  Pampas),  on  Uie  Ucayale,  is  remark- 
able for  its  fertility.  Earthquakes  and  sand-spouts 
BoineUmes  commit  terrible  ravages.  In  Uie  high 
lauds  Uie  climate  is  severe,  but  healthy.  Among 
Uie  animal  and  vegetable  productions  of  Peru  are 
lamas,  vicunnas,  guanacos,  pearl-muscles,  purple-fish, 
cochineal,  silk  worms,  corn,  wine,  tobacco,  sugar, 
coffee,  cocoa,  vauUla,  cotton,  Peruvian  bark,  Peru- 
vian balsam,  indigo,  ginger,  cinnamon,  &c.  Peru  is 
particularly  rich  in  gold  and  silver.  Humboldt 
reckoaed  Uie  value  of  Uie  quantity  of  Uieee  metak, 
"  yearly,  at  uiure  than  0,000,000  dollars. 


(See  JJines  and  South  America.)  Plalina,  copper, 
tin,  lead,  quicksilver,  precious  stones,  salt,  alum, 
saltpetre,  coal,  sulphur,  &c,  are  also  found.  The 
capital  of  Peru  is  Lima.  The  republic  is  divided 
into  seven  inteudencies, — Arequipa,  Cusca,  Giuv 
manga,  Guanca  Velica,  Lima,  Tarma,  and  Truxillo, 
—which  are  subdivided  into  provinces.  Au  exten- 
sive tract  of  country  in  Uie  north-eastern  part,  and 
not  included  in  these  divisions,  is  inhabited  by  inde- 
pendent Indians.  The  population  is  composed  of 
European  Spaniards,  Creoles,  metis,  or  mestizoes, 
Indians,  negroes,  and  mulattoes.  The  Creoles  are, 
since  Uie  revolution,  Uie  most  influential  class.  The 
Indians  and  mestizoes  form  Uie  most  numerous  body. 
By  the  constitution  of  1828,  slavery  is  totally  abo- 
lished, and  a  slave  brought  iuto  Uie  country  becomes 
free.  The  wealth  of  Peru  has  been  entirely  ow  ing 
to  its  mines,  Uie  richness  of  which,  with  Uie  sterility 
of  the  soil,  has  prevented  much  attention  being  paid 
to  agriculture.  The  whale  fisliery  on  Uie  coasts,  and 
Uie  commerce  of  Uie  country,  are  almost  entirely  in 
Uie  hands  of  Uie  Anglo-Americans  of  Uie  United 
States,  and  of  Uie  British.  Its  long  extent  of  coast, 
with  numerous  bays,  liarbours,  and  ruad  steads,  af- 
fords great  faciliUes  for  commerce.  The  exports  of 
Peru  are  copper,  cocoa,  Peruvian  bark,  wool  (of 
sheep  and  Uie  vicunna),  and  chinchilla  furs;  imports, 
silk  goods,  linen,  woollen  goods,  wine,  cottons,  he. 
Mining  operations  are  impeded  by  Uie  deficiency  of 
quicksilver  and  wood ;  there  are  four  copper,  four 
quicksilver,  twelve  lead,  and  680  silver  mines,  and 
seveuty  gold  mines  and  washings.  Tlie  richest 
silver  mines  are  those  of  Pasco  and  Lauricocha,-  they 
lie  13,000  feet  above  Uie  level  of  Uie  sea,  and  yield 
2,000,000  dollars  annually.  The  mines  of  Chota,  or 
Gualgayoc,  in  Truxillo,  are  richer  than  tliose  of 
Potosi ;  they  are  13,385  feet  above  Uie  level  of  Uie 
sea,  and  yield  about  44,000  lbs.  of  silver  annually. 
Those  of  Hucuiiaiaya,  in  Arica,  in  a  dry  desert,  yield 
yearly  52,000  lbs.  Two  masses  of  native  silver 
have  been  found  here,  weighing,  one  225,  Uie  oilier 
890  lbs.  Gold  is  obtained  in  Tarma  from  the  mine* 
of  Patas  and  Huilies,  and  in  the  washings  uo  Uie 
banks  of  Uie  Upper  Marannon. 

According  to  Uie  traditions  of  Uie  Peruvians.  Uie 
early  civilization  of  their  country  was  Uie  work  of 
Manco  Capac,  who  reclaimed  their  ancestors  from 
barbarism,  and  introduced  art,  law,  and  religion, 
among  Uiem.  According  to  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega, 
this  event  occurred  towards  Uie  beginning  «f  the 
twelfth  century.  The  successors  of  Manco  Ca|*c 
continued  to  reigu  until  Uie  arrival  of  Uie  Spaniards 
in  Uie  country.  Atahualpa,  Uie  fifteenth  >uca,  was 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Pisarro,  who,  with 
Ahnagro,  had  entered  Peru  at  Uie  bead  of  a  small 
Spanish  force,  in  1532,  and  rapidly  reduced  it  to 
submission.  Of  Uie  ancient  Peruvians,  we  have  yet 
some  remarkable  monuments  remaining,  such  aa 
their  roads  (called  by  the  Spaniards  Camiui  del  Imeet), 
which  traversed  the  empire  in  every  direction,  for- 
tresses, temples,  and  palaces,  which  prove  their 
mechanical  skUL  Tliey  were  acquainted  wiUi  Uie 
arts  of  miuing.  of  working  in  gold  and  silver,  of 
polishing  precious  stones,  and  ot  sculpture.  Their 
agricultural  labours,  and  their  manufacture-*  of  wool, 
&c.,  prove  Uteir  intelligence  and  industry.  (See 
Garcilaso  de  la  Vega's  Hutoria  de  las  Anttguedndk* 
y  Cenquista  del  Peru.)  Pisarro,  having  put  the 
inca  tu  death,  took  possession  of  Cuscu  and  its  lav 
meuse  treasures.  The  cruelties  which  were  prac- 
tised by  Uie  Spaniards,  finally  came  to  the  can  of 
Charles  V.,  who  caused  a  code  of  laws  to  be  drawn 
up  for  Uie  government  of  the  American  coihju«->l*. 
and  established  an  audumcia  at  Lima,  Uie  prevalent 
of  which  was  appointed  governor  of  Peru  in  is  li. 
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Still  the  natives  were  subject  to  enormities  of  the 
most  atrocious  cliaracter,  as  long  as  the  first  mur- 
dering and  robbing  conquerors  survived;  and,  tor  a 
Ion?  series  of  generations  afterwards,  to  the  most 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  acts  of  a  cruel  government. 
The  timid  and  unwarlike  Peruvians  were  repeatedly 
driven  to  rebel  against  their  hard  masters;  cue  of  the 
most  celebrated  of  these  revolts  was  tiiat  headed  by 
Tupac  Amaru,  in  1780.  (See  Tupac  Amaru.)  In 
1718,  the  province  of  Quito,  which  had  previously 
formed  a  port  of  the  viceroyalty  of  Peru,  was  an- 
nexed to  New  Grenada;  and,  in  1778,  the  provinces 
of  Upper  Peru  (.see  Bolivia)  were  attached  to  Uie 
government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  On  Uie  invasion  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula  by  the  French,  in  1808,  the 
first  symptoms  of  revolt  began  to  show  themselves 
in  Peru,  as  in  the  other  Spauisii-Americaii  colonies; 
but  the  Spaniards  were  powerful  enough  to  repress 
this  spirit  until  1821,  when  general  San  Martin,  at 
the  head  of  a  Chilean  force  (see  Chile),  obtained 
possession  of  Lima,  and  Uie  independence  of  Peru 
was  declared  (July  15).  August  3d,  general  San 
Martiu  was  dec-hired  protector  of  the  new  republic, 
with  the  supreme  power,  civil  and  military.  Callao 
capitulated  September  ID.  The  Spanish  generals. 
La  Senia  and  Canterac,  retreated  to  the  muuutains, 
and  kept  possession  of  Cusco.  In  March,  1822, 
the  protector  assembled  a  Peruvian  congress  at 
Lima,  composed  principally  of  his  partisans,  which 
drew  up  Uie  plan  of  a  constitution:  it  provided  that 
Uie  Cutholic  religion  should  be  the  religion  of  the 
slate;  Uiat  Uie  legislative  authority  should  be  vested 
in  tiie  representatives  of  the  people;  that  Uie  free- 
dom of  Uie  press,  and  the  liberty  of  person  and 
properly,  should  be  secured;  Uie  abolition  of  Uie 
slave-trade,  of  the  tribute  exacted  from  the  Indians, 
and  of  the  compulsory  labour  to  which  they  had 
been  subject,  was  provided  for ;  a  senate  was  to 
nominate  to  the  execuUve  authorities  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  officers,  and,  in  extraordinary  cases, 
convoke  a  congress.  Much  dissatisfaction  was  pro- 
duced by  tiiis  plan,  as  being  too  monarchical  in  its 
principles.  In  1823,  San  Martiu  reUred,  and  Lamar 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  Uie  government,  Uie 
marquis  of  Torretagle  being  governor  ot'  Uie  capital. 
Meanwhile  La  Serna  liad  maintained  himself,  and 
collected  new  forces  in  Upper  Peru,  and  defeated 
the  republican  troops  at  Moquegna,  January  20, 

1823.  But  the  divisions  of  Uie  Spanish  commanders, 
La  Seroa,  Valdez,  Canterac,  and  Olaneta,  saved 
Peru.  Kiva-Aguero,  who  had  assumed  Uie  presi- 
dency, called  on  Uie  Colombians  for  assistance. 
General  Sucre  was  despatched  to  Uie  aid  of  the 
Peruvians;  he  compelled  Canterac  to  evacuate 
Lima,  which  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  au.l  advanced 
to  Upper  Peru,  while  Bolivar  entered  Lima,  and 
received  the  title  of  liiertador,  with  supreme  military 
power.  Bolivar  obliged  Kiva-Aguero  (who  had  still 
continued  to  exercise  his  authority  in  Truxillo}  to 
surrender  and  leave  Uie  country,  and,  in  November, 
Uie  Peruvian  congress  adopted  a  constitution  on  the 
model  of  that  of  the  United  States  of  North  America, 
which  was  not  to  have  elTect  until  Uie  expiration  of 
Bolivar's  dictatorship.  La  Serna  had,  meanwhile, 
collected  a  large  army  in  Upper  Peni,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  attempting  any  thing  against  Uie  patri- 
ots, by  the  opposition  of  Olaneta,  who  was  at  Uie 
head  of  Uie  absolutists,  while  La  Serna  had  declared 
himself  a  constitutionalist.  Torretagle,  who  had 
been  declared  president  of  the  republic,  was  at  Uie 
head  of  a  party,  which  was  working  in  secret  against 
the  influence  of  the  liberator.  Whilst  Uiiugs  were 
in  this  state,  Uie  garrison  of  Callao  (February  5, 

1824,  )  hoisted  Spanish  colours,  and  opened  the  fbr- 
to  Uie  Spanish  ships  of  war  which  were  block- 


ading Uie  harbour.  In  this  emergency,  congress 
conferred  unlimited  civil  and  military  power  on  Uie 
dictator,  who  evacuated  Luna  ou  Uie  27th.  Can- 
terac entered  the  capital  on  Uie  29th,  and  Torretagle 
now  joined  the  royalists.  The  war  between  the 
royalists  was  agaiu  renewed,  and  was  again  Uie 
means  of  saving  Peru.  Bolivar,  having  artfully 
drawn  Canterac  into  Uie  plains  of  Junin,  gained 
some  advantages  over  him  on  Uie  6th  of  August,  and 
compelled  the  royalists  to  evacuate  Lima;  general 
Kodii,  however,  Uirew  himself  into  Callao.  After 
Uie  patriots  had  suffered  several  disasters,  Sucre  fell 
back  into  an  advantageous  position  at  Ayacucho.aud 
determined  to  await  Uie  enemy.  December  9, 
1824,  Uie  patriots,  5780  strong,  were  attacked  by  a 
royalist  force  of  $310,  and  gained  n  complete  vic- 
tory. La  Senia  and  Valde*  were  made  prisoners, 
and  Cauterac  signed  a  capitulation  on  Uie  field,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  Uiat  Uie  royalist  forces  should 
lay  down  their  arms,  and  evacuate  Uie  whole  of  the 
country  to  Uie  Desaguadero.  The  battle  of  Ayacu- 
cho  was  decisive  o?  Uie  late  of  South  America. 
General  Rodil  refused  to  surrender  Callao,  and  Uiat 
fortress  held  out  till  January  22,  182C,  when  it  was 
reduced  by  famine.  Olaneta  still  maintained  him- 
self, (or  a  time,  in  Upper  Peru,  but,  in  1825,  was 
totally  routed  by  general  Sucre.  Of  Uie  events 
which  followed  in  Peru,  the  suspicious  conduct  of 
Bolivar,  and  Uie  constitution  winch  lie  attempted 
to  force  upon  Uie  country,  we  have  giveu  an  ac- 
count in  the  articles  Bolivar  and  Bolivia.  The 
general  disaffection  and  suspicion  which  had  beeu 
excited  among  the  patriots  of  Peru,  resulted  iu  Uie 
revolution  of  January,  1827,  which  was  effected 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  Colombiau  troops  left  iu 
Peru,  who  were  unwilliug  to  serve  as  Uie  instru- 
ments of  imposing  a  yoke  on  their  Peruvian  allies, 
and  were  fearful  of  Uie  designs  of  Bolivar  on  the 
liberUes  of  Uieir  own  country.  The  Bolivian  consti- 
tution was  abolished,  and  Uie  congress,  which  con- 
vened in  May,  declared  Uie  Peruvian  constitution  of 
1823  to  be  in  force,  and  chose  general  Lamar  presi- 
dent of  Uie  republic.  April  19,  1828,  a  new  consti- 
tution was  adopted,  to  be  in  force  unUl  1833,  when 
a  general  convention  was  to  be  summoned  to  revise 
and  amend  it.  In  June,  Uie  Bolivians  (who  were 
equally  disgusted  with  Uie  code  which  had  been  im- 
posed on  them  by  Bolivar)  requested  aid  from  the 
Peruvians,  to  enable  Uiem  to  throw  off  the  yoke ; 
and  colonel  Gamarra  was  despatched,  at  the  head  of 
a  Peruvian  army,  to  their  assistance.  He  deposed 
Sucre,  who  had  been  chosen  president  for  life.  (See 
Bolivia.)  These  measures  were  followed  by  a  de- 
claration of  war  against  Peru  by  Bolivar.  Lamar 
accordingly  entered  Uie  Colombian  territory  at  the 
head  of  a  large  force,  but  was  defeated,  February 
29,  1829,  by  general  Sucre  at  Tarqui.  The  imbeci- 
lity which  Lamar  manifested  on  Uiis  occasion,  gave 
rise  to  a  conspiracy  against  him.  and  he  was  deposed 
by  general  La  Fuente,  June  29.  August  31.  Uie 
congress  met,  and  chose  general  Gamarra  president. 
The  hostilities  with  Colombia  were  terminated  by  Uie 
treaty  of  September  22.  1829. — See  Hall's  Journal 
written  on  the  Coasts  of  Chile,  Peru,  and  Mexico ; 
Stevenson's  Twenty  Years'  Residence  in  South 
America  (London,  1835.  3  vols.) ;  American  Annual 
Register  (vols.  1,  2,  and  3). 

PERUGIA  ;  a  delegation  or  province  of  Italy,  in 
the  Slates  of  the  Church,  including  Uie  ci-devant 
Perugina,  watered  by  the  Tiber  and  the  lake  of 
Perugia  ;  population,  183,000. 

PERUGIA  (anciently  Perutia,  and  Pentium) ;  a 
city  of  Italy,  capital  of  a  delegation  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  twentv-seven  mile*  north-north-west  of 
Spoieto,  sixty  south-  east  of  Florence,  seventy-two 
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north  of  Rome ;  Ion.  12°  17'  E.  ;  lat.  43°  6'  N. ; 
population,  30,000  ;  a  bishop's  see.  It  stands  on  the 
summit  of  a  hill,  near  the  Tiber,  having  one  of  the 
most  delightful  situations  in  all  Italy.  It  is  tolerably 
well  built,  and  contains  forty-five  churches  and 
forty-eight  convents,  which  are  by  no  means  elegant, 
several  hospitals,  and  a  university  on  a  small  scale. 
It  has  manufactures  of  velvet  and  silk  stuffs,  and 
considerable  traffic  in  corn,  cattle,  wool,  silk,  oil  and 
brandy.  The  surrounding  country  is  very  rich. 
The  citadel  was  built  by  pope  Paul  III.  Perugia 
was,  in  the  times  of  the  Romans,  one  of  the  twelve 
principal  Etruscan  cities.  It  suffered  much  by  the 
irruptions  of  the  barharians,  and  again  by  the  con- 
tests between  the  G uelfs  and  G ibelines.    See  Guelfs. 

PERUGIA,  Lake;  the  ancient  TArasymene. 
(q.  v.) 

PERUG I  NO.  Pietro  Vanucci,  surnamed  //  Peru- 
gino,  the  founder  of  the  Roman  school  of  painting, 
born  at  C  it ta  del  la  Pieve,in  1446,  received  the  rights 
of  citizenship  in  Perugia  (whence  his  surname),  and, 
at  an  early  age,  distinguished  himself  by  his  works. 
Bonfigli  and  Pietro  del  la  Francesca  were  probubly 
his  masters.  His  pictures  have  much  grace,  and 
are  particularly  successfiri  in  female  and  youthful 
figures.  The  turns  of  his  heads  are  noble,  and  his 
colouring  is  lovely.  A  certain  hardness  and  dryness 
in  the  forms,  and  poverty  in  the  drapery,  were  the 
faults  of  his  age,  from  which  he  did  not  wholly  escape. 
Tranquillity  and  childish  simplicity  cliaracterize  his 
works,  which  are  defective  in  invention.  His  frescoes 
are  softer  and  in  better  keeping  than  his  oilier  pro- 
ductions, as  the  'fine  specimens  in  Perugia,  Rome, 
Bologna  and  Florence  prove.  Raphael  is  his  most 
celebrated  disciple. 

PERUKE.    See  Wig. 

PERUVIAN  BARK.    See  Bark. 

PER  VIC.  I  LI  A  ;  those  feasts  of  the  ancients  which 
were  celebrated  during  the  night  in  honour  of  certain 
deities,  particularly  Ceres,  Venus,  and  Apollo.  The 
same  name  was  given  to  nocturnal  banquets  in 
general. 

PESTALOZZI,  John  Hknrv,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  men  of  modern  times  for  his  efforts  in 
the  cause  of  education,  was  born,  January  12,  1746, 
at  Zurich,  in  Switzerland,  and  was  educated  by  pious 
relations,  after  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  been 
a  physician.  Even  when  very  young,  he  manifested 
strong  religions  feelings,  a  quick  sense  of  right, 
compassion  towards  the  poor,  and  a  fondness  fur 
young  children.  He  had  a  great  inclination  for  the 
study  of  languages  and  theology  ;  but,  after  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  preach,  he  studied  law.  Some 
treatises  of  his  on  preparation  for  a  profession,  und 
on  Spartan  legislation,  and  the  translation  of  some 
speeches  of  Demosthenes,  which  he  published,  were 
proofs  of  his  diligence  and  talents.  But  Rousseau's 
Emile  filled  him  with  a  dislike  for  the  habits  of  a 
learned  life,  and  for  the  general  system  of  education 
in  Europe  ;  and  a  dangerous  illness,  occasioned  by 
excessive  study,  induced  him,  immediately  after  his 
recovery,  to  burn  the  greater  part  of  the  extracts 
and  collections  which  he  had  made  during  his  study 
of  the  history  of  his  country  and  of  Jaw,  and  to  be- 
come a  farmer.  He  studied  agriculture  with  a 
farmer  near  Berne,  and  then  bought  a  piece  of  land 
in  the  neighbourhood,  built  a  house,  which  he  called 
Neuhof,  and  began  the  life  of  a  farmer  when  he  was 
twenty-two  years  old.  He  soon  married,  and 
liecnme  concerned,  through  his  wife's  relatious,  in  a 
calico  manufactory.  In  these  situations,  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  moral  wretchedness  of  the  lowest 
classy,  ttnd>  m  1775,  began  his  career  of  instruction 
by  the  admission  of  the  children  of  paupers  into  his 
house.   He  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by  more 


than  fifty  children,  to  whom  he  was  a  teacher  and 
father.  He  liad  no  aid  horn  others,  and,  though  he- 
worked  with  the  children  when  he  was  nut  employed 
in  teaching  them,  or  in  his  private  affairs,  he  liad 
not  the  practical  talent  necessary  to  turn  the  labour 
of  his  little  workmen  to  account.  His  philanthropic 
and  noble  self-denial  was  derided ;  his  confidence 
was  abused  ;  his  owu  affairs  declined  ;  and  fie  was 
generally  considered  as  a  well-meaning  enthusiast. 
But  he  had  formed  his  purpose,  and  was  not  to  be  di- 
verted from  it ;  and,  amidst  straitened  circumstai  ces, 
he  collected  that  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  lower 
classes  which  is  set  forth  so  admirably  in  hU  novel 
Lienhardt  und  Gertrud  (1781,  4,  vols.), — a  work 
which  has  exerted  a  remarkable  influence.  The  de- 
scription in  this  work  of  the  school  at  Banna  I  contains 
many  characteristic  traits  of  Pestaloui's  life,  at  that 
time,  at  Neuhof.  To  illustrate  this  travel,  he  wrote, 
in  1782,  Chri$(oph  und  Else,  besides  Abendttundem. 
eines  Eintiedlcrs,  in  lsclin's  Ephemcriden,  in  which 
he  gives  the  first  account  of  his  method  ;  a  ScAirn'rer- 
blait  fur  das  folk  (1782  and  1783)  ;  a  Treatise 
on  Legislation  and  Infanticide,  and  Inquiries  into  the 
Course  of  Nature  in  the  Development  of  Man  (l7U7)t 
— which  arc  full  of  thought  (all  in  German).  The  lat- 
ter work  was  written  at  a  time  when  Pestalozzi  had 
suffered  many  vexations  and  misfortunes.  The  wnnt  of 
all  support  at  last  obliged  him  to  give  tip  an  undertak- 
ing which  was  too  great  for  the  means  of  an  indiv  iduaL 
In  1798,  the  directory  of  Switzerland  invited  him  to  es- 
tablish a  house  of  education  at  Staus  for  poor  childrm. 
He  became  here  the  teacher,  father,  and,  we  must 
add,  servant  to  eighty  children,  of  the  lowest  classes. 
But  war,  and  the  efforts  of  a  party  unfriendly  to  his 
scheme,  destroyed  this  establishment  after  a  year. 
Pestalnzsi  now  took  cliarge  of  a  school  at  Burgdorf, 
where  he  also  received  pupils,  who  paid  for  their 
instruction,  so  that  he  was  enabled  to  employ  able 
assistants.  A  publication  on  the  application  of  his 
method  by  mothers,  which  appeared  in  1801,  under 
the  title  How  Gertrude  teaches  her  children  (in 
German),  and  the  elementary  books,  Book  of  Mothers 
(in  German),  and  the  Antchauungstehre  dtr  Zahlen- 
verhaltnisie  (the  Doctrine  of  Numerical  Relations 
conveyed  by  Perceptions  of  Form*),  found  well-dis- 
posed readers.  But  Peslalozzi  brought  new  vexa- 
tions on  himself  by  mingling  in  politics.  He  was  a 
decided  democrat  and  man  of  the  people,  who,  in 
1802,  sent  him  as  their  delegate  to  the  first  consul ; 
and,  in  1802,  he  published  his  Views  on  Sohj«Tts  t>» 
which  the  Legislature  of  Helvetia  should  chiefly 
direct  its  Attention,  which  made  the  higher  classes 
unfriendly  to  him.  His  institution,  in  the  mean 
while,  flourished.  In  1804,  he  removed,  with  his 
school,  to  Munchen-Buchsee,  where  he  entered  into 
a  nearer  connexion  with  Fellenberg,  and,  in  the 
same  year,  to  Yverdun,  where  he  occupied  the 
castle  given  to  him  hy  government. 

Pestaloui's  method  has  become  the  subject  of 
animated  discussion  since  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  partly  owing  to  the  opposition  which 
new  schemes  always  meet  with,  and  partly  to  the 
extravagance  of  his  admirers.  Pestalotzi  was  a  man 
of  great  genius  and  depth  of  feeling,  full  of  tie 
spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  devoted  to  the  noble  purpose* 
of  aiding  mankind  in  the  most  effectual  way.  by  the 
instruction  of  the  poor  and  abandoned.  In  which  he 
was  warmly  engaged  until  his  death.  He  loved 
liberty,  and  believed  that  its  cause  would  be  roost 
promoted  by  the  education  of  the  most  neglected. 
His  genius,  moreover,  enabled  him  to  devise  the 
most  effectual  plans  for  obtaining  litis  end.  But  he 
was  not  sufficiently  practical  properly  to  direct  Uie. 

•  Not  an  exwt  tr>o»UUop,  b«t  oa  Bear  m  wt  can  girt  It* 
without  ft  long  p«r»phr»»f. 
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economy  of  a  large  establishment  for  instruction, 
and  to  employ  to  the  most  advantage  the  talents  of 
many  teachers.    He  was  void  of  worldly  prudence, 
and  this  want  was  an  abundant  source  of  vexations 
to  him  and  others  throughout  his  life.    The  idea  of 
communicating  all  instruction  by  immediate  address 
to  the  sensations  or  conceptions,  and  effecting  the 
formation  of  tile  child  by  constantly  calling  all  his 
powers  into  exercise,  instead  of  making  him  a  mere 
passive  recipient,  selecting  the  subjects  of  study  in 
such  a  way  that  each  step  shall  best  aid  the  further 
progress  of  the  pupil,  is  original  with  him.    It  is 
not  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  reckoning,  reading, 
writing,  drawing,  singing,  &c,  but  the  exercise  of 
Die  jxmers  of  the  child  by  means  of  these  subjects, 
which  Pestaloui  makes  the  object  of  elementary 
education.    The  principles  of  his  method  are  clearly 
developed  in  his  /f'ochensehrift fiir  Menschenbildung 
(3d  and  4th  vols.,  18 10 and  1812).  This  publication, 
with  the  reply  of  his  assailant,  Niederer,  to  the  Re- 
port on  Pesialozzi's  Institution  at  Yverdun  (addressed 
to  the  diet  in  1810),  G  rimer's  Letters  from  Burg- 
dorf  (in  (ierman,  in  18(10),  and  Johannsen's  Criti- 
cism of  Pcstaloni's  Method  (in  German,  1804,  afford 
a  satisfactory  view  of  his  system.    He  himself  did 
not  consider  his  system  entirely  complete.  From 
.Spain,  France.  Prussia,  and  many  other  countries, 
testimonies  of  honour  and  regard  were  sent  to  him 
from  the  governments;  and  his  pupils  have  spread 
as  far  as  European  civilization  extends.  His  exterior 
was  extremely  simple.    His  negligent  black  dress, 
his  broad  Swiss  dialect,  and  blunt  manners,  without 
any  kind  of  ceremony,  showed  the  honest  Swiss.  In 
1818,  he  undertook  a  new  edition  of  his  complete 
works,  the  proceeds  of  which  he  destined  for  a  new 
school  for  poor  children.    He  died  February  17, 
1827,  at  Brugg,  in  Anrgau. — See  his  autobiography, 
The  Scene  $  of  r»y  Life  while  at  the  Head  of  my 
Institutions  of  Education  at  Burgdorf  and  Yferdun 
(Leipsic,  1826) ;  also  Ed.  Biber's  Memoirs  on  Pesta- 
lotzi  and  his  Plan  of  Education  (London,  1831). 

PESTH,  or  PES T  (anciently,  Trausacincum) ;  a 
city  of  Hungary,  on  the  Danube,  opposite  to  Buda, 
with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  bridge  of  boats  three 
quarters  of  a  mile  long  ;  ninety  miles  south-east  of 
Prestburg,  113  south-east  of  Vienna;  Ion.  19°  14' 
E. ;  lat.  47°  32'  N.;  population,  61,fi08,  of  which 
4.0,000  are  Catholics.  Buda  is  the  residence  of  the 
viceroy,  and  accounted  the  capital  of  Hungary,  yet 
Peslh  is  the  seat  of  the  high  courts  of  justice,  and 
the  place  of  meeting  for  the  diet.  It  is  situated  on 
a  plain ;  the  streets  are  tolerably  spacious  and 
regular,  and  the  houses  substantial,  but  not  elegant. 
It  contains  eleven  Catholic,  one  Lutheran,  one  Re- 
formed, and  two  Greek  churches,  two  synagogues, 
four  convents,  three  hospitals,  a  university,  a  gym- 
nasium, n  public  library,  and  a  royal  museum.  The 
university  was  transferred  hither  from  Buda  in  1784, 
and  is  the  only  one  in  Hungary.  It  has  four  faculties, 
and  is  richly  endowed,  having  a  library  of  60,000 
volumes,  a  botanic  garden,  an  observatory,  &c.  The 
number  of  regular  professors  is  forty-three,  and  the 
number  of  students  is  about  1000  ;  ami  in  the  gym- 
nasium, 701.  The  lectures  In  the  university  are 
generally  given  in  I<ntiit.  Peslh  is  the  most  popu- 
lous and  most  commercial  town  in  Hungary.  The 
Danube  affords  means  of  intercourse  with  a  consid- 
erable tract  of  country.  There  are  four  annual  fairs, 
which  are  numerously  attended.  The  manufactures 
comprise  silk,  coltou,  leather,  jewellery,  musical 
instruments,  and  tobacco. 

PESTILENCE.     See    Plague,    and  Cholera 
Morbus. 

PESTUM,  or  PESTO.    See  Past**. 
PETAL ;  among  botanists,  au  appellation  given 


to  the  flower  leaves,  in  opposition  to  the  folia,  or 
common  leaves. 

PETALITE;  a  mineral  first  discovered  in  the 
mine  of  Uto,  in  Sweden,  and  interesting  as  having 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  new  alkali.  (See  Lithia.) 
It  is  possessed  of  the  following  properties :  massive  ; 
fracture  splintery  and  imperfectly  cnuchoidal ; 
lustre  resinous ;  colour  white,  occasionally  tinged 
with  red  or  blue ;  translucent ;  tough  ;  hardness 
the  same  with  that  of  feldspar;  specific  gravity, 
2.439.  It  consists  of  silex  79.21,  alitmine  17  22, 
and  lithia  5.76.  If  exposed  to  a  high  degree  of  heat 
before  the  blowpipe,  it  becomes  glassy,  semitrnns- 
parent  and  white  ;  hut  melts  with  difficulty, and  only 
on  the  edges.  When  gently  heated,  it  emits  a  blue 
phosphorescent  light.  This  rare  substance  is  found 
in  Massachusetts,  at  Bolton,  in  a  lime  quarry,  asso- 
ciated with  pyroxene,  sphene,  and  snipolile. 

PETARD,  in  the  art  of  war;  a  metallic  engine, 
somewhat  resembling  a  high-crowned  hat.  which  is 
loaded  with  powder.  Its  use  is,  in  a  clandestine 
attack,  to  break  down  gates,  bridges,  barriers,  &c, 
to  which  it  is  hung,  by  means  ot  a  wooden  plank 
attached  to  it.  It  is  also  used  in  countermines,  to 
break  through  the  enemy's  galleries,  and  give  their 
mines  vent. 

PETECCHIvE.    See  Plague. 

PETER  I.,  Alkxikwitsch,  the  Great,  ciar  and 
emperor  of  Russia,  born  at  Moscow,  May  30  (June 
U,  new  style),  1672,  was  the  eldest  child  of  the 
csar  Alexis  Michailowitsch,  by  his  second  wife, 
Natalia  Kirilowna,  daughter  of  a  Russian  boiar. 
Blessed  with  a  healthy  constitution  and  a  vigorous 
mind,  Peter  attracted  general  attention  while  he  was 
but  a  child  ;  and  Alexis  wished  to  pass  by  his  two 
elder  sons,  lite  sickly  Feodor  and  the  feeble  Ivan, 
and  appoint  Peter  his  successor.    But  the  ambitious 
Sophia,  daughter  of  Alexis  by  his  first  marriage, 
prevented  the  elevation  of  her  half-brother.  Feodor 
III.,  however,  the  successor  of  Alexis  (1676 — 16S2), 
passed  over  Ivan,  and  named  Peter,  yet  a  minor,  his 
successor.    On  the  death  of  Feodor,  Peter  was 
accordingly  proclaimed  ciar.    But  Sophia  excited  a 
rebellion  of  the  Strelitzes,  by  the  report  that  Ivan 
had  been  put  to  death  by  Peter,  and  that  her  own 
destruction  was  resolved  upon.    When  Ivan  after- 
wards appeared,  the  Strelittes  exclaimed,  "  Thou 
art  our  ciar  !"    "  I  will  be  so,"  answered  the  trem- 
bling Ivan,  "  only  on  condition  that  my  dear  brother 
shall  share  my  throne."     Peter  was,  therefore, 
crowned  with  Ivan,  June  23,  1682.    The  StreliUes 
again  rebelled ;  but  Peter  escaped  with  his  mother 
to  a  monastery,  which  protected  him  from  the  fury 
of  the  insurgents.   In  the  mean  time,  the  cavalry  of 
the  cxar  hastened  to  his  rescue,  ami  overpowered 
the  rebels,  thirty  of  whom  were  beheaded  to  prevent 
future  seditions.    But  Sophia,  taking  advantage  of 
the  weakness  of  Ivan  and  the  youth  of  Peter,  became 
constantly  more  assuming:  her  name  was  finally 
subscribed  to  the  imperial  ukases  with  those  of  the 
two  czars,  and  her  image  was  stamped  on  the 
reverse   of  the  coins.     Peter,  meanwhile,  was 
silently  developing  his  manly  and  warlike  spirit. 
He  formed  two  companies  of  soldiers  from  the  young 
men  of  his  own  age,  in  whose  ranks  he  himself 
served.    Their  commander  was  the  young  Lefort. 
Sophia  considered  this  amusement  as  well  calculated 
to  remove  her  brother  from  state  affairs  and  heard 
with  pleasure  of  the  excesses  in  which  Peter  and 
his  favourites  indulged.    But  the  accomplished  and 
enthusiastic  Lefort  was  instilling  a  large  amount  of 
valuable  knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  inquisitive 
cxar,  in  whom  the  early  instructions  of  Sotow  (an 
experienced  diplomatist),  and  Francis  Timmermann 
(a  German  mathematician?,  and  the  lessons  of  his 
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mother,  had  already  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  the 
improvement  of  his  mind  and  the  formation  of  his 
character.  Sophia  herse  If  soon  perceived  his  superior 
Uileiits,  when,  in  the  beginning  of  1 688,  he  appeared, 
for  the  first  time,  in  the  privy  council.    In  1689, 
Peter  s  marriage  with  Kudoxia  Federowna  Lapuchin, 
effected  through  the  influence  of  his  prudent  mother, 
withdrew  him  from  his  former  orgies,  and  gate  him 
a  new  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  people.  Sophia, 
hating  desired  to  be  present,  as  regent, at  a  reli- 
gious  celebration,  at  which  the  czars  themselves 
were  commonly  present,  Peter  opposed  it  in  vnin  ; 
and,  a  few  faithful  Strelittes  having  betrayed  to  him 
her  intention  to  assassinate  him,  with  his  wife, 
mother,  and  sister,  he  took  refuge  with  them  in  the 
monastery  of  Troitkol.    Here  be  summoned  to  his 
aid  general  Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  who,  with  all  the 
foreign  officers,  immediately  liastened  to  Peter.  The 
caar  soon  found  himself  surrounded  by  numerous 
friends,  and  .Sophia  was  obliged  to  take  the  veil. 
Peter  then  made  a  solemn  entry  into  Moscow,  and, 
in  sight  of  all  the  people,  embraced  his  brother 
Ivan,  who  left  all  the  power  in  the  more  able  hands 
of  his  brother.    The  first  aim  of  Peter  was  the  forma- 
tion of  a  standing  army,  according  to  the  Kuropean 
tactics.    Lefort  and  Gordon  trained  the  new  troops, 
among  whom  were  a  great  mmiher  of  Huguenots, 
who  had  fled  to  Russia,  afier  the  repeal  of  the  edict 
of  Nantes.    Peter  soon  saw  himself  surrounded  by 
10,000  well  disciplined  troops,  and,  at  the  same  lime, 
engnged  in  forming  a  naval  force.    His  father, 
Alexis,  desirous  to  trade  with  Persia  by  means  of 
the  Caspian  sen,  had  procured  a  ship  to  be  built  by 
some  Dutch  shipwrights,  which  arrived  at  Astrachan, 
but  was  there  burned  by  the  Cossacks,  and  of  the 
rrcw  only  two, one  of  whom  was  the  gunner,  Karsten 
Brand,  returned  to  Moscow.    Brand  now  Wame 
Peter  s  principal  ship-builder,  and,  in  1G93,  the 
emperor  sailed  to  Archangel  in  his  own  ship,  the 
St  Peter,  to  purchase  clothes  for  his  nrmy.  In  1704, 
he  entered  Archangel  with  several  Russian  vessels, 
and  appointed  prince  Romanadowski  admiral  of  the 
fleet.    Regarding  commerre  as  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance tor  the  civilization  of  his  subjects,  he  cast 
his  eyes  upon  the  Black  and  Baltic  seas,  into  which 
the  great  rivers  of  his  empire  emptied  themselves. 
Being  at  war  with  the  Porte,  he  first  turned  his 
attention  to  the  outlet  of  the  Don  ;  at  this  point,  he 
wished  to  conquer  Atoph,  to  procure  him  an  em- 
porium on  the  Black  sea.    In  July,  1695,  he  com- 
menced the  attack  by  land,  but  soon  found  it  neces- 
sary to  change  the  storming  to  a  blockade.    In  the 
mean  time,  he  hastened  back  to  Moscow,  embraced 
his  dying  brother  Ivan,  and  furnished  his  subjects, 
who  were  suffering  from  the  bad  crops,  with  corn 
from  Riga  and  Dnnttic.  in  Russian  ships.    At  the 
same  time,  he  collected  skilful  engineers  and  arlil- 
lerikts  from  Austria,  Brandenburg  and  Holland,  and 
introduced  greater  uniformity  into  the   army,  of 
which  the  boiar  Alexis  Semcuowitsch  wns  the 
nominal  commander,  while  Cordon,  Lefort,  and 
Golowin  were  in  fact  its  soul.    The  new  ship-yard, 
8i  Woronesch,  on  the  Don  furnished  him.  as  early 
as  1696,  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  three  galleys,  two 
galleasses,  and  four  fire-ship«,  with  which  lie  defeated 
the  Turkish  fleet,  in  sight  of  Azoph.    All  relief  by 
sea  being  now  cut  of),  he  pushed  the  siege  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  in  two  months  (July  29)  the 
Russians  entered  A  soph.    To  secure  the  possession 
of  this  key  to  the  Black  sea,  Peter  ordered  fifty-five 
ship*  of  war  to  be  built,  and  a  canal  to  be  con- 
structed connecting  the  Volga  and  the  Don,  and 
sent  a  number  of  the  young  nobles  to  Italy  and  Hol- 
land, to  Irani  the  art  of  ship-huilding,  and  to  Ger- 
to  become  acquainted  with  military  discipline. 


After  having  strppressed  (February  2,  lflBT)  a 
conspiracy  of  the  Slrelitses  and  several  noblemen 
against  his  life,  in  which  be  displayed  much  personal 
courage,  he  travelled  in  foreign  countries.  The 
affairs  of  the  government,  during  his  absence,  were 
committed  to  prince  Romanadowski  and  three  boiars ; 
and  the  Strelitzcs  wore  dispersed  throughout  the 
country,  to  secure  the  internal  tranquillity  of  the 
empire.    He  set  out  on  his  celebrated  journey  in 
April,  1697,  travelling,  not  in  the  character  of  czar, 
but  as  a  member  of  an  embassy,  which  was  to  visit 
foreign  courts,  according  to  the  old  Russian  custom. 
Having  passed  through  Esthoiiia,  Livonia  (countries 
then  belonging  to  Sweden),  Brandenburg,  Hanover, 
and  Westphalia,  he  arrived  at  Amsterdam,  where 
he  worked,  incognito,  in  a  Dutch  &hip-yard.  From 
Amsterdam,  he  went  to  the  village  of  Seardam, 
wltere  he  appeared  in  the  dress  of  his  own  country, 
and  caused  himself  to  be  enrolled  among  the  work- 
men, under  the  name  of  Peter  Michaeloff.    Here  he 
lived  in  a  little  hut  for  seven  weeks,  made  his  own 
bed,  and  prewired  his  own  food,  corresponded  with 
his  ministers  at  home,  and  laboured  at  the  same 
time  in  ship-building.    He  then  returned  to  Amster- 
dam, and  superintended  the  building  of  a  ship  of 
war  of  sixty  guns,  which  he  sent  to  ArcliangeL 
Nothing  passed  him  unobserved  ;  he  caused  every 
thing  to  be  explained  to  him,  and  even  performed 
several  surgical  operations.    The  petition  of  the 
Jews  of  Holland  to  be  received  into  his  country  he 
refused.    He  was  induced,  by  his  love  for  the  sea, 
to  accept  the  invitation  of  king  William  HI.  to 
visit  Ijondon.     Here  Peter  resided  in  the  royal 
ship-yard,  and  often  declared  that,  if  he  were  not 
ciar  of  Russia,  he  would  be  a  British  admiral. 
He  took  into  his  service  upwards  of  600  persons- 
officers,  engineers,  cannoneers,  surgeons.  &c.  He 
received  a  doctorate  fntn  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and,  after  a  stay  of  three  months,  went  through 
Holland  and  Dres<len  to  Vienna.    But  an  insurrec- 
tion of  the  Strelittes  induced  him  to  hasteu  home, 
anil  he  arrived  at  Moscow,  September  4,  1C98.  The 
insurrection  had  already  been  suppressed  by  Gordon ; 
but  Peter  erected  a  bloody  tribunal ;  every  day  of 
the  succeeding  month  saw  I  lie  blood  of  the  rebels 
flow  ;  and  as  there  were  the  strongest  reasons  to 
suspect  his  sister  Sophia  of  being  the  author  of  this 
disturbance,  he  caused  twenty-eight  gibbets  to  be 
erected,  and  130  of  the  conspirators  to  he  executed 
before  her  monastery  ;  and  tlirce  of  them,  who  had 
drawn  up  a  petition  to  Sophia,  were  hung  before  tlie 
windows  of  her  cell,  with  the  petitions  in  their  hands. 
Five  hundred  were  banished  ;  the  corps  of  the  Stre- 
litzes  was  abolished,  and  the  last  remains  finally  he- 
came  extinct  in  Astrachan  in  1705.  It  was  probably 
merely  from  personal  dislike  that  he  accused  his  wife 
Kudoxia,  who  was  impatient  of  his  amours,  of  being 
engaged  in  the  conspiracy.    She  was  banished  to 
Suzdal,  where  she  was  obliged  to  take  the  veil,  un- 
der the  name  of  Helen.    To  reward  his  faithful  ad 
herents.  he  established  the  order  of  St  Andrew,  Aug. 
SO,  1698.  which  Golowin  was  the  first  to  receive. 
The  death  of  his  favourite  Lefort  and  of  Gordon 
plunged  him  into  the  deepest  grief.    Mentikoff,  who 
rose  from  obscurity  by  his  talents  and  activity,  now 
became  the  favourite  of  Peter.     He  supplied  the 
place  of  the  Strelitses  by  twenty-seven  new  regiments 
of  infantry,  and  two  of  dragoons  (in  all  32,029  men), 
who,  within  three  monuhs,  were  disciplined  and 
broucht  into  marching  order.     Nothing  but  merit 
and  length  of  services  wa9  regarded  in  the  appoint- 
ment of  officers. 

Peter  devoted  himself  with  incessant  activity  to 
the  internal  regulation  of  his  empire,  which  assumed  , 
by  degrees,  the  appearance  of  a  new  creation.  The 
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manner  of  collecting  the  public  taxes  was  simplified  ; 
the  German  costume  was  introduced  ;  beards  began 
to  disappear;  the  numerous  retinue  of  the  boiars 
was  diminished ;  foreign  travel  was  in  a  manner  ne- 
cessary to  secure  the  prince's  favour ;  printing;  presses 
were  set  up,  and  useful  works  introduced  ;  schools 
were  established  in  all  the  large  towns;  and  new 
ecclesiastical  institutions  organised.  When  the  patri- 
arch .Adrian  died,  at  Moscow,  in  1700,  the  caar  left 
this  office,  but  little  inferior  in  authority  to  the  papal, 
unfilled.  The  armistice  of  two  years  between  Rus- 
sia and  Turkey,  stipulated  in  the  peace  of  Carlovitea 
between  the  Porte  and  Austria,  was  prolonged  (1700) 
to  thirty  years  ;  but,  at  the  ssme  time,  war  was  de- 
clared against  Sweden.  Patkul  (q.  v.)  had  now 
matured  the  alliance  of  the  csar  with  Augustus,  king 
of  Poland,  and  no  indications  of  good  will  on  the  p;irt 
of  the  young  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,  could  divert 
Peter  from  his  designs.  (See  Northern  FFar.)  Peter 
occupied  I ngria,  and  attacked  Narva.  The  young 
kin*  of  Sweden  (see  Charles  XII.)  flew  to  its  relief, 
and  defeated  38,000  Russians  with  8000  Swedes, 
November  30.  1700.  This  defeat  did  not  shake  the 
resolution  of  Peter.  "  I  know,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
Swedes  will  often  defeat  us,  but  we  are  learning. 
Our  turn  to  conquer  will  come  at  last."  Fresh  troops 
were  immediately  assembled,  arms  were  provided, 
and  the  victory  of  the  Russians  over  the  Swedes  on 
the  Kmhach  (January  1,  1702),  laid  the  first  founda- 
tion for  their  future  triumphs.  Noteburg  (which  re- 
ceived from  Peter  the  name  of  Sehlusselbvrg)  and 
Marienburg  were  taken  ;  among  the  inhabitants  of 
the  latter,  who  were  carried  into  Russia,  was  the 
orphan  Catharine.  After  a  triumphal  entry  into 
Moscow,  and  a  short  delay  at  YYoronea,  Peter  return- 
ed to  the  theatre  of  the  war  on  the  Baltic,  where 
Mensikoff  l>ad  been  throwing  np  fortifications  for  the 
protection  of  the  new  docks,  at  the  influx  of  the 
Oionxa  into  lake  Ladoga.  For  the  ssme  purpose, 
on  the  first  of  May,  Peter  took  Xyenschants,  a  for- 
tress at  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  Four  days  after, 
wiili  thirty  small  vessels,  on  hoard  of  which  he  served 
as  captain  of  bombardiers,  he  took  two  Swedish  ships 
of  war  at  the  mouth  of  the  same  river.  To  reward 
him  for  his  services  on  this  occasion,  admiral  Colo- 
win  created  him  knight  of  St  Andrew.  As  Nyen- 
schants was  too  fnr  from  the  tea,  and  not  sufficiently 
secure,  Peter  determined  to  construct  a  new  fort,  to 
protect  the  mouth  of  the  Neva.  He  here  built  a 
small  wooden  hut,  in  the  Dutch  style,  from  which  he 
superintended  his  new  work.  May  27,  1703,  the 
foundation  of  the  fortress  was  laid,  which  the  csar 
called  St  Petersburg.  The  work  was  commenced 
tinder  the  direction  of  an  Italian  architect,  and  20,000 
men,  from  every  part  of  the  empire,  were  soon  em- 
ployed upon  it.  While  engaged  in  this  work,  he 
determined  to  build  a  city,  which  should  serve  as  a 
commercial  emporium,  to  connect  Russia  with  the 
rest  of  Europe.  In  four  months,  the  fortress  of  St 
Petersburg  was  completed,  and  the  city  was  also 
gradually  rising.  Many  of  the  workmen,  unwilling 
to  undertake  the  long  journey  to  their  homes,  settled 
here,  where  they  were  besides  welcomed  by  the  caar, 
as  they  were  serviceable  in  erecting  houses  for 
the  rich.  Many  Swedes,  Finns  and  Livonians, 
driven  from  htnue  by  war,  eagerly  hastened  to 
the  new  city,  where  they  received  the  land  in  their 
own  right ;  so  that,  in  two  years  (1705),  besides 
Vasili-Ostrov,  where  the  first  private  houses  were 
built,  the  island  of  St  Petersburg  and  the  admiralty 
quarter  were  settled.  (See  Petersburg.)  Under 
the  direction  of  Mensikoff.  the  fortress  of  Cronschlot 
Arose  from  the  sea,  at  a  short  distance,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Petersburg.   More  than  8000  horses,  and  as 


men,  pi 


in  the  labour  of  transoorting 


the  materials  for  building  ;  but  in  March  af  the  fol- 
lowing year,  the  cannons  thundered  from  the  walls 
of  Cronschlot. 

In  the  mean  time,  Austria,  Holland,  and  Britain 
made  every  exertion  to  destroy  the  alliance  of  Peter 
with  Augustus  of  Poland,  diaries  left  his  great 
enemy  in  the  heart  of  Livonia,  and  marched  to 
Saxony  to  compel  Peter's  ally  to  abdicate  his  throne. 
Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  commenced  his  new  opera- 
tions by  the  destruction  of  a  Swedish  flotilla  of  thir- 
teen ships  on  lake  Peipus.  Dorpat,  Narva,  and 
Ivnngorod  were  captured, and  the  Swedish  army  was 
finally  destroyed  under  the  walls  of  Pultawa  (July  8, 
1709).  The  czar,  now  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  in  the  army,  and  rear-admiral  in 
the  fleet,  wrote  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Admiral 
Apraxin  in  Petersburg — "  Our  enemy  has  experienc- 
ed the  fate  of  Phaeton,  and  the  foundation  of  our 
city  on  the  Neva  is,  at  length,  firm."  Peter  imme- 
diately hastened  back  to  his  favourite  city  on  the 
Neva,  where  he  made  preparations  to  connect  lake 
Ladoga  with  the  Wolga,  and  concluded  commercial 
treaties  with  France.  Italy,  and  the  Hanseatic  towns. 
Having  celebrated  his  victory  by  a  triumphal  entry 
into  Moscow,  and  re-organised  the  army,  consisting 
of  thirty-three  regiments  of  infantry,  twenty-four  of 
cavalry,  and  58.000  garrison  troops,  he  commenced 
his  campaign  in  Livonia  and  Carelia,  which  were 
conquered  in  1710.  The  Turks,  instigated  by 
Charles  XII.,  had.  meanwhile,  declared  war  against 
him.  Peter  immediately  established  a  senate  to  ad- 
minister Die  affairs  of  the  empire,  and,  having  restor- 
ed to  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  the  property 
before  taken  from  them,  in  order  to  gain  the  favour  of 
the  clergy  and  llie  nation,  he  advanced  to  the  Pruih, 
opposite  the  camp  of  Mehemed,  the  grand  visier. 

|  The  soldiers  were  here  reduced  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tremes from  want  of  provision,  and  tlteir  condition 
was  the  more  desperate  on  account  of  the  defection 
of  the  prince  of  W  alachia„  and  his  refusal  to  furnish 
the  promised  supplies.  Peter,  nevertheless,  crossed 
the  river,  but  he  was  forced  to  retreat,  and  his  ex- 
hausted army  was  surrounded  by  a  numerous  enemy. 
Peter  saw  nothing  before  him  but  captivity  or  death. 
He  was  delivered  from  this  difficulty  by  his  new  wife, 
Catharine  (whom  he  had  privately  married  in  1707, 
and  declared  his  lawful  wife  March  0,  1711.)  As- 
sisted by  the  field-marshal  Scheretneteff,  she  sent  to 
the  grand-visier,  proposals  of  peace.  A  large  sum  of 
money,  and  valuable  jewels,  with  promises  of  further 
remittances,  all  without  the  knowledge  of  Peter,  are 
said  to  have  accompanied  the  letter  of  Schereiueleff 
to  the  grand-visier.  During  this  time,  Peter,  des- 
pairing of  any  favourable  results  from  this  mission, 
and  reduced  to  despondency,  wrote  to  the  senate  in 
Moscow — •»  If  I  hill  iuto  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
consider  me  no  longer  as  your  sovereign,  and  obey 
no  commands  which  shall  proceed  from  the  place  of 
my  confinement,  though  it  should  be  signed  by  my 
own  hand.  If  I  perish,  choose  the  worthiest  among 
you  to  succeed  me."  July  23,  1711,  the  peace  of 
Hits  was  concluded,  in  spite  of  all  the  opposition  of 
count  Poniatowski,  the  agent  of  Charles  XII.  Peter 
purchased  his  own  safety,  and  that  of  his  army  and 
empire,  by  the  sacrifice  of  A  soph.  (See  Russia  and 
the  Ottoman  Empire)  Cantemir,  prince  of  Moldavia, 
whom  Peter  refused  to  give  up  on  any  condition,  fol- 
lowed the  csar,  and  continued  to  receive  from  him  a 
pension  until  bis  death,  twelve  years  afterwards. 

He  now  applied  himself  with  great  activity  to  the 
prosecution  of  the  war  in  Pomerania  against  Sweden. 
To  restore  his  health,  he  weitt  to  Carlsbad,  in  the 

|  Bummer  of  1711,  and,  on  his  return  to  Moscow,  pub- 
licly  solemnised  his  marriage  with  Catharine  (Feb,  19, 

!  1718*.    The  translation  of  the  senate  of  regenc 
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Petersburg  took  place  two  months  later.  In  June, 
1712,  he  again  visited  Carlsbad,  with  his  wife.  Af- 
ter having  taken  the  waters  three  weeks,  he  proceed- 
ed tn  bis  anny  in  Holstein,  where  Steenbock,  the 
Swedish  general,  had  obtained  some  successes  over  the 
Danes.  He  shut  up  this  general  in  Tonningen,  and 
returned  to  Petersburg,  to  efl'ect  the  conquest  of 
Swedish  Finland,  and,  in  1713,  penetrated  beyond 
Abo  to  Tavusthus,  while  the  Swedes  in  Tonningen 
were  compelled  to  surrender.  But  the  neutrality  of 
Fotnerauin,  proposed  by  Prussia,  and  consented  to  by 
Memikoff,  thwarted  bis  plans  :  for  this  act,  even  die 
intercession  of  the  czarina  was  hardly  able  to  save 
the  favourite  from  ruin.  Peter  continued  his  efforts 
to  improve  the  Russian  marine  ;  but  be  was  obliged 
to  submit  when  the  college  of  admiralty  refused  to  pro- 
mote him  to  the  dignity  of  vice-admiral,  '*  because  he 
had  not  sufficiently  distinguished  himself  at  sea,  to  be 
preferred  over  other  officers. ' '  His  chief  object  was 
now  to  merit  that  distinction.  Having  obtained  the 
naval  victory  atTwermunde,  and  completed  die  sub- 
jugation of  Finland  by  the  subsequent  capture  of  the 
fortress  of  Nyslot,  he  was  received,  on  his  Iriumplial 
entry  into  Petersburg,  by  the  vice-czar  Romanadowski, 
widi  the  salutation,  «♦  Hail,  vice-admiral!'' 

Perceiving  die  oppressions  exercised  by  the  nobi- 
lity upon  the  lower  classes,  he  established  a  board  to 
inquire  into  abuses.  The  investigation  ended  in  the 
exile  to  Siberia  of  a  great  number  of  civil  officers 
from  the  first  to  the  third  rank,  and  strict  provi- 
sions against  future  abuses.  He  did  not  consider 
it  prudent  to  attempt  to  abolish  slavery  for  the  pre- 
sent. He  repaired  the  devastations  which  the  war 
bad  caused  iu  Ingria,  by  settling  in  that  country  a 
number  of  rich  peasants  from  the  interior  of  Russia. 
He  exercised  the  greatest  prudence  in  regard  to  the 
religious  contests  between  the  Roskolnicks  (those  of 
the  ancient  faith  and  the  Orthodox,  but  was  obliged 
to  put  to  death  a  Roskolnick,  who  sought  to  obtain  a 
martyr's  crown  by  assassinating  the  csar.  Events  of 
this  nature  increased  Peter's  aversion  to  Moscow, 
tmd  confirmed  his  determination  to  make  Petersburg 
the  capital  of  the  empire.  All  his  commercial  ordi- 
nances, and  his  measures  for  the  growth  and  embel- 
lishment of  the  city,  were  directed  to  this  object.  In 
the  midst  of  these  plans,  he  was  informed  that  Charles 
XII.  had  returned,  and  was  now  inStralsund.  Rut 
as  this  headstrong  prince  refused  to  consent  to  the 
neutrality  of  Pomerania,  and  thus  offended  Britain 
as  well  as  Holland,  he  prepared  for  the  oar  the  way 
to  new  and  easy  conquests.  Stralsund  was  taken 
December  23,  1715,  by  the  Prussians  and  Danes, 
without  the  aid  of  Peter ;  and  in  the  first  impulse  of 
anger,  the  cxar  was  on  the  point  of  siding  with  Charles,  I 
because  his  troops  were  refused  admittance  into  the 
works,  and  were  even  driven  lurk  by  force.  Before 
bis  visit  to  Pyrmont  for  the  recovery  of  his  health,  be 
agreed  with  the  king  of  Denmark  upon  a  landing  at 
Schonen ;  in  pursuance  of  which  he  went  to  Copen- 
hagen. Four  fleets,  Russian,  Danish,  British  and 
Dutch,  were  united,  forming  a  squadron  of  80  sail, 
partly  to  cover  the  disembarkation  at  Schonen,  and 
partly  to  make  head  against  the  Swedish  fleet,  which 
was  cruising  in  the  Baltic.  The  command  of  the  com- 
bined fleet  was  unanimously  committed  to  the  csar ; 
and  he  convoyed  100  merchant  vessels,  lying  in  the 
sound,  by  the  fleet  of  Sweden.  The  landing  at  Scho- 
nen was  abandoned  by  the  advice  of  the  Russian 
pc nernls ;  this  excited  suspicions  in  the  mind  of  the 
Danish  king,  and  Peter  left  Denmark  and  took  pos- 
session of  Mecklenburg. 

For  the  accomplishment  of  certain  political  plans,  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  Holland  and  France,  towards 
the  end  of  171 G.  In  Amsterdam,  besides  the  naval 
ami       "ercial  objects  of  bis  visit,  be  also  attended 


to  all  the  subjects  of  art  and  science.  His  wife,  who 
visited  him  after  her  delivery  in  February,  1717,  re- 
mained at  the  Hague,  while  Peter,  in  the  beginning  of 
April,  wentthrough  Brabant  to  Paris,  where  he  visited 
all  the  literary,  military,  mechanical  and  other  institu- 
tions and  collections  of  art,  fee,  and  concluded  a  treaty 
of  amity  and  commerce  with  France,  in  behaJ/ of  him- 
self and  Prussia.  His  main  object,  the  separation  of 
France  from  Britain,  and  his  designs  on  Mecklen- 
burg, were  not  accomplished.  In  October,  1717,  be 
returned  to  Petersburg,  and  instituted  investigations 
into  charges  of  abuses  and  acts  of  oppression.  Prince 
Wolkonski,  the  governor  of  Archangel,  was  shot,  and 
military  courts  were  commissioned  to  inquire  into  ac- 
cusations against  others.  He  then  went  to  Moscow, 
to  judge  his  only  son,  Alexis,  who  was  condemned  to 
death  by  the  high  officers  of  the  empire.  Though 
pardoned  shortly  after,  he  is  said  to  liave  died  of  tJ  »- 
agitation  into  which  the  trial  and  sentence  had  thrown 
him.  At  his  funeral,  which  was  solemnized  with  great 
pomp,  the  csar  melted  into  tears.  Many  persons,  in- 
volved in  the  guilt  of  Alexis,  were  executed  with 
great  cruelty.  Peter  treated  with  equal  severity  the 
nobles  who  oppressed  llie  people,  and  did  not  even 
spare  his  favourites  Memikoff  and  Apraxin.  He  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  a  more  regular  administration 
of  justice  by  the  institution  of  the  colleges  <>f  the 
governments,  and  a  legislative  committee,  taking  the 
code  of  his  father,  Alexis,  for  the  basis  of  his  new 
system.  A  commercial  college  was  also  erected, 
and  the  commercial  class  treated  with  di<linetion. 
His  amusements  consisted  in  ornamenting  his  capital, 
collecting  a  cabinet  of  natural  curiosities,  encouraging 
art.  and  raising  the  tone  of  society;  he  likewise  pro- 
vided amusements  fur  the  court  and  people,  by  public 
shows,  masquerades,  &c,  (amon?  which  tlic  papal 
election,  intended  to  expose  the  head  of  the  Roman 
church  to  ridicule,  was  particularly  remarkable.) 

Peter  now  landed  troops  on  almost  every  point  of 
the  Swedish  coast,  and  commenced  a  war  of  devas- 
tation, never  to  be  forgotten  in  the  annals  of  that 
country.  Jealousy  of  the  growing  power  of  Russia 
united  Poland,  Prussia,  and  Denmark,  with  Sweden. 
But  Peter  resisted  ail,  and  maintained  his  dignity  in 
a  dispute  with  Austria.  He  banished  the  Jesuits 
from  the  empire,  because  they  meddled  with  aff.iirs 
in  which  they  had  no  concern,  and  prepared  for  a 
conflict  with  Britain.  In  1719.  ail  the  British 
merchants  in  Russia  were  arrested,  and  threatened 
with  the  seizure  of  their  property.  Peter  was  now 
called  to  endure  the  severest  trials  iu  the  death  of 
Scheremeten",  his  companion  in  arms,  and  (on  the 
25th  of  April,  old  style)  of  the  heir  to  the  throne, 
Peter  Pctrowilseh,  his  son  by  Catharine,  Iwrn  Nov. 
8,  1717.  The  cxar  remained  alone  for  three  days 
and  three  nights,  after  the  death  of  his  son.  without 
food  or  drink  ;  fears  were  at  length  entertained  for 
his  life.  But  lie  resumed  his  firmness,  and  one  of 
his  first  measures  was  the  institution  of  the  44  holy 
directing  synod,"  designed  to  put  an  end  to  the  hier- 
nrcliy.  (See  Greek  Church.)  In  1720,  Sweden  was 
again  devastated  ;  Uie  Swedish  king  having  resolved 
on  the  invasion  of  Finland,  with  the  aid  of  a  Bri- 
tish fleet.  Peter,  however,  continued  his  negotia- 
tions, while  he  prepared  for  action,  and  directed  the 
construction  of  the  port  of  Royerwick.  At  length 
a  third  expedition  against  the  Swedish  coasts,  suc- 
cessfully conducted  by  Peter  in  1721,  in  spite  of  the 
British  fleet,  led  to  the  peace  of  Nystadt  (August 
30,  1721,  old  style,)  by  which  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
Ingria,  with  W'iburg  and  Kexholm,  were  ceded  to 
Russia.  But  the  duke  of  Holstein,  whom  he  had 
promised  to  aid  in  the  recovery  of  Sleswick,  was 
made  tho  victim  of  political  expediency. 

Thus,  after  twenty-cue  yews,  tbe  Iiiwtbern  xmr 
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vas  concluded  without  exhausting  the  resources  of 
Peter,  aud  the  power  of  Russia  was  fixed  upon  an 
immovable  basis.  The  czar  celebrated  the  peace  by 
thanksgiving  and  festivals,  and  a  general  pardon 
(murderers  and  irreclnirnable  highwaymen  only  ex- 
cepted,) and  by  a  remission  of  all  the  claims  of  the 
crown  previous  to  1717.  Tlte  senate  and  the  holy 
synod  requested  him,  in  the  name  of  the  nation,  to 
accept  the  titles  of  "  father  of  the  country,  and  em- 
peror of  all  the  Russia*,  with  the  surname  of  the 
<ircat."  He  was  proclaimed  emperor  on  the  grand 
celebration  of  the  peace,  October  22,  1721.  This 
title  was  immediately  acknowledged  by  Prussia, 
ilollnnd,  and  Sweden,  and,  at  a  later  period,  by  ail 
the  oilier  powers.  To  prevent  his  great  creation 
from  foiling  to  pieces  in  weak  or  incompetent  hands, 
he  decreed,  (February  5,  1722.)  that  the  sovereign 
o  Russia  should  have  full  power  to  elect  his  succes- 
sor, and  to  change  this  appointment,  if  lie  should  see 
lit.  By  the  new  judicial  organisation,  it  was  pro- 
vided that  no  actual  senator  should  sit  in  a  court  of 
justice,  aud  no  president  of  a  court  of  justice  in  the 
senate. 

The  emperor  now  undertook  his  long  meditated 
expedition  to  Persia,  to  secure  the  Russian  trade  on 
the  Caspian  sea.  In  1715,  1716,  and  1719,  he  had 
sent  experienced  naval  officers  to  examine  this  sea 
uud  its  coasts,  and  to  hold  vessels  necessary  for  an 
expedition  in  readiness.  In  the  first  year  of  the  war, 
he  took  lierbent,  and  built  several  fortified  towns, 
which  he  peopled  with  Cossacks  of  the  Don.  The 
domestic  confusions  in  Persia  compelled  the  shah  to 
yield,  and  by  the  treaty  of  September  12,  1723  (to 
which  the  Porte  likewise  assented,  July  8,  1724,)  to 
cede  to  Russia  the  cities  of  Derbent  and  Haku,  with 
their  territory,  and  the  provinces  Ghilan,  Mazan- 
th  ran,  ami  Astarubad.  After  his  return,  December 
20,  he  instituted  new  examinations  for  mal- 

jutmiiiisiration.  The  vice-chancellor  Schaffiroff,  one 
of  his  favourites,  was  condemned  to  death,  but,  on 
the  scatiold,  hi*  punishment  was  commuted  to  ban- 
ishment. Mtiiiiko:!'  was  sentenced  to  pay  200,000 
rouuics  into  the  exchequer ;  he  was  deprived  of  a 
targe  part  of  his  income,  and  flogged  by  the  em- 
peror's own  hand :  for  Lite  infliction  of  this  punish- 
inrnt,  Peter  used  his  duhina  (a  cane  of  thick  Spanish 
rced.>  Several  others  were  disgraced  or  flogged,  or 
heavily  fined.  July  12,  1724,  Peter  again  conducted 
a  fleet  against  Sweden,  to  enforce  his  claims  on 
Sweden  and  Denmark,  in  behalf  of  the  duke  of  Hoi- 
Mem:  having  elected  this  purpose,  Peter  returned 
to  Cronstadt,  where  he  celebrated,  by  a  splendid 
parade,  the  creation  of  his  navy,  which  now  con- 
sisted of  forty-one  ships  of  war,  with  2106  cannons, 
and  N.D60  sailors. 

This  great  monarch  employed  the  last  years  of  his 
life  in  providing  atiain^t  the  inundations  to  which 
Petersburg  was  exposed  in  the  autumn  ;  in  continu- 
ing the  Ladoga  canal,  and  in  the  erection  of  an  aca- 
demy of  sciences  (February  1,  1725.)  He  turned 
his  attention  next  to  the  examination  and  punishment 
of  slate  criminals  ;  to  the  promotion  of  ihc  labours 
of  the  legislative  body;  the  establishment  of  the  or- 
d"r  of  Alexander  Newsky;  the  improvement  of  the 
condition  of  the  monks  ;  the  banishment  of  the  Ca- 
puchins from  Russia  ;  aud  a  new  commercial  treaty 
with  Sweden.  He  also  betrothed  his  favourite 
daughter  Anna  to  the  duke  of  Holslein,  November 
84.  1721,  having  already  placed  the  crown  upon  the 
head  of  his  wife,  Catharine,  on  the  18th  of  the  pre- 
ceding May,  in  token  of  his  love  and  gratitude.  He 
iikewisc  provided  tlmt  an  education  should  be  given 
to  the  surviving  son  of  the  unhappy  Alexis,  such  as 
would  become  a  future  emperor  of  Russia.  But 
Peter  had  long  felt  his  strength  declining,  from  the 
v. 


pains  he  had  suffered  through  the  strangury,  ever 
since  1723:  hence  the  gloom,  nlternaimtr  with  vio- 
lent bursts  of  passion,  to  which  he  became  subject ; 
aud  to  this,  perhaps,  is  to  be  ascribed  the  execution 
of  Mons,  first  chamberlain,  and  favourite  of  the  em- 
press Catharine ;  the  reason  assigned  for  which  was 
neglect  of  duty,  bribery,  &c.  Late  in  the  autumn 
of  1724,  going  to  visit  the  forge  and  manufactory  of 
arms  at  Systerbeck,  he  saw  a  boat  filled  with  soldiers 
and  sailors  stranded,  and  sent  a  shallop,  which  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  it  off ;  determined  to  gain  his 
end,  he  set  out  for  the  spot  himself,  and,  as  his  vessel 
could  not  quite  reach  the  spot,  he  leaped  into  the 
water  and  waded  to  the  boat,  which  he  uided  in  gel- 
ling off.  But  the  cold  which  he  caught  rendered  his 
condition  extremely  dangerous.  He  celebrated  the 
new  year,  1725,  according  to  his  usual  custom,  chose 
a  new  antipope,  and  ordered  the  demolition  of  the 
superfluous  chapels,  and  the  removal  of  the  images. 
A  surgical  operation  gave  him  no  relief;  his  pain 
often  deprived  him  of  reason,  lu  his  intervals  of 
sanity  he  was  soothed  with  the  consolations  of  reli- 
gion by  Theophanes,  archbishop  of  Pleskow.  In  one 
of  these  intervals,  he  granted  full  pardon  to  Meiui- 
koflf,  at  the  earnest  desire  of  Catharine.  He  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  speak  with  his  luvouritc  daughter, 
Anna ;  but  when  she  enme,  the  emperor  was  speech- 
less. He  expired.  February  8,  1725,  in  the  arms  of 
his  wife,  who  had  not  left  him  for  three  nights. 
Peter  was  fifty-three  years  of  uge,  and.  according  to 
his  physicians,  might  have  lived  forty  more,  if  he  had 
not  so  Jong  concealed  his  disorder.  Peter  was  a 
man  of  powerful  and  original  genius,  who  did  every 
tlting  himself,  and  was  never  the  instrument  of 
others.  His  ardour  was  joined  with  prudence,  reso- 
lution, and  a  generous  Immunity.  His  violent  pas- 
sions and  sensual  excesses  were  the  fruits  of  Uio 
barbarism  of  his  tuition,  his  imperfect  education,  and 
uncontrolled  power.  On  the  centennial  celebration 
of  his  accession  to  the  throne,  an  equestrian  monu- 
ment by  Falconet,  representing  him  at  full  speed 
springing  up  a  rock,  with  his  hand  extended,  and 
the  inscription  Petto  Primo,  Lai  hart  nu  Secutida, 
MDCCLXXXII.,  was  exposed  to  view  in  Peters- 
burg.   Voltaire  wrote  the  life  of  Peter. 

PETER  H.,  emperor  of  Russia,  grandson  of  Peter 
the  Great,  and  son  of  Alexis,  ascended  the  throne 
in  consequence  of  the  will  of  Catharine  I.,  in  1727, 
when  hut  thirteen  years  old.  He  died  in  1730,  of 
the  small -pox,  and  was  succeeded  by  Anna  Ivanowna. 

PETER  111.,  (Fedrowilch) ;  emperor  of  Russia. 
As  the  maie  1  ne  of  the  Roma  noil's  ceased  with 
Peter  II.,  the  empress  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Peter 
I.  and  Catharine  1.,  acreeably  to  the  order  of  suc- 
cession enjoined  by  her  father,  appointed  Charles 
Peter  Cinch,  duke  of  Holslein  Coitorp.  son  of  her 
sister  Anna  Pet  row  nn  and  the  duke  of  llolstein,  her 
successor,  in  1712;  and,  in  1745,  she  married  him 
to  the  princess  Sophia  Augusta,  of  Anhalt-Zerbst 
(nt  a  Inter  period  the  famous  Catharine  II.).  Peter 
HI.  ascended  the  throne  in  1762.  His  first  step 
was  a  reconciliation  with  Frederic  II.,  to  whom  he 
restored  the  conquered  kingdom  of  Prussia  Proper, 
and  Kent  15,000  men  to  assist  him.  He  established 
some  salutary  laws;  but  a  conspiracy  broke  out, 
which  put  an  end  to  his  life,  after  a  reign  of  six 
mouths.  His  predilection  for  the  people  of  llol- 
stein ;  his  attempts  to  establish  Prussian  tactics, 
and  to  overthrow  the  privileges  of  the  great,  had 
made  him  numerous  enemies.  This  conspiracy 
broke  out  in  the  night  of  July  8,  in  17G2.  (See 
Catharine  II )  He  abdicated  the  throne  July  10, 
but  could  not  save  his  life  by  this  means.  He  was, 
it  is  said,  killed  at  Ropschs,  a  -cat.  of  count  Rnsu- 
moffsky,  July  \4,  (3  old  Mvlc),  171*.    See  lirU>ff. 
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PETER  THE  APOSTLE— PETERS. 


PETER,  St,  Church  of.    See  Rome. 

PETER  THE  APOSTLE  (whose  original  name 
was  Simon),  was  a  Galilean  fisherman  from  Bethsaida. 
His  brother  Andrew,  having  been  received  by  Jesus 
among;  his  disciples,  introduced  Simon  to  the  divine 
instructor .  He  promptly  resolved  to  leave  ail  and 
follow  Jesus,  at  whose  command  he  had  made  a 
most  remarkable  draught  of  fishes.  After  this 
event,  we  find  him  always  among  the  followers  of 
Christ,  and  one  of  his  most  confidential  disciples. 
Prom  the  firmness  of  his  faith,  Jesus  named  him 
Cephas  (in  Greek,  Petros),  a  rock,  and  bestowed 
upon  him  peculiar  marks  of  affection ;  yet  he  never 
gave  him  any  superiority  over  the  other  apostles,  as 
the  Roman  Catholics  maintain,  nor  did  Peter  himself 
ever  assume  it.  On  the  contrary,  Jesus  reminded 
him,  in  their  presence,  of  hi9  faults,  and  his  impet- 
uosity ;  and,  in  the  last  dreadful  night  before  the 
crucifixion,  Peter  encountered  the  reproving  look  of 
his  master,  whom  he  had  followed  at  a  distance  to 
the  house  of  the  high  priest,  and  there  basely  denied, 
from  fear  of  punishment.  Rej>entance  for  this 
crime  purified  and  strengthened  his  noble  heart, 
which  glowed  with  a  warm  love  of  Jesus.  His 
zeal  and  eloquence  made  him  often  the  speaker  in 
behalf  of  his  fellow  apostles  on  important  occasions  ; 
as,  for  instance,  at  the  feast  of  pentecost,  after  the 
ascension  of  Christ,  where  Peter  had  the  boldness 
to  preach  the  gospel  publicly,  for  the  first  time, 
and  converted  several  thousands  by  his  powerful 
eloquence ;  and  before  the  Jewish  council,  where  he 
defended  the  new  faith.  His  opinions  had  great 
influence  in  the  Christian  churches;  and,  on  his 
proposal,  the  apostles  and  elders  of  the  first  synod 
at  Jerusalem  resolved  that  a  conformity  to  the  laws 
of  Moses  should  not  be  required  of  the  Gentile  con- 
verts to  Christianity.  Peter  probably  travelled  through 
several  countries  of  Middle  and  Western  Asia,  as  a 
teacher  of  Christianity  ;  but  the  tradition  that  he 
went  to  Rome,  and  was  crucified  there,  in  the  year 
67,  rests  only  on  the  legends  of  the  Roman  church, 
on  which,  also,  the  pope  rests  his  claims  to  be  con- 
sidered  the  successor  of  this  apostle.  The  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  in  the  new  Testament,  were 
written  in  Greek,  and  directed  to  the  churches  in 
Asia  Minor.  In  their  style,  and  in  the  exposition 
of  doctrines,  they  bear  strong  marks  of  his  ardent 
mind,  hurrying  from  thought  to  thought,  careless  in 
expression,  but  animated  and  forcible. 

PETER  Thk  HcaMiT  ;  an  enthusiastic  monk  of 
Amiens,  who,  about  the  close  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, roused  Europe  to  the  first  crusade  (q.  v.). 
Peter,  who  had  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem, 
instigated  by  the  difficulties  he  had  undergone,  flew, 
at  his  return,  to  pope  Martin  the  Second,  and, 
under  the  auspices  of  that  pontiff,  preached  to  an 
assembly  of  more  Uian  4000  of  the  clergy,  with 
30,000  laymen,  that  met  at  I'iacenza,  the  wild 
project  of  driving  the  Mohammedans  from  Jeru- 
salem. The  success  of  his  enthusiastic  harangues 
was  proportionate  to  the  boldness  of  his  scheme 
and  the  ignorance  of  his  auditors.  Peter  himself 
led  the  way  through  Hungary,  at  the  head  of  an 
undisciplined  multitude  of  more  than  30,000  men,  a 
comparatively  small  nundier  of  whom  survived  to 
reach  the  city.  Peter  distinguished  himself  by  his 
personal  courage  at  the  storming  of  the  holy  city  ; 
and,  having  witnessed  the  accomplishment  of  his 
undertaking,  returned  to  his  native  country,  where 
he  founded  the  abbey  of  Noirmoutier,  and  died  its 
first  superior. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Charm*  Mordapnt,  earl 
of,  son  of  lord  Mordaont,  whom  he  succeeded  in  his 
title  and  estate,  in  1075,  was  engaged  in  the  expe- 
dition to  Tangier,  in  1680,  in  which  he  served  with 


distinction  against  the  Molmnimedans.  He  went 
over  to  Holland  in  the  reign  of  James  II..  and, 
entering  into  the  scheme  of  his  dethronement, 
returned  to  England  with  his  successor,  by  whom  he 
was  created  earl  of  Monmouth,  and  appointed  first 
commissioner  of  the  treasury.  He  succeeded  to  the 
earldom  of  Peterborough  on  the  death  of  his  uncle, 
in.  1697,  and  was  subsequently  employed  as  com- 
mander of  the  English  army  in  Spain,  in  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  succession.  He  distinguished  himself 
greatly  by  his  courage,  activity,  and  conduct  in 
taking  Barcelona,  and  obtaining  many  advantages 
over  the  French,  in  consequence  of  which  be  was 
appointed  generalissimo  of  the  imperil  forces,  ami 
received  the  thanks  of  the  British  parliament.  In 
the  reign  of  George  I.  he  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  received  the  appointment  of  general  of 
marines.  His  death  took  place  during  a  voyage  to 
LUbon,  in  1735.  Lord  Peterborough  was  intimate 
with  his  literary  contemporaries,  and  was  himself 
a  writer  of  poetry,  some  of  which  has  been  pub- 
lished. In  the  Correspondence  of  the  Countess  of 
Suffolk,  edited  by  Mr  Croker,  are  several  of  his 
letters. 

PETERBOROUGH,  Bishop  ok.     See  Mars*, 
Herbert 

PETERERO,  or  PATTERERO ;  a  small  piece 
of  ordnance  used  on  board  ships  for  the  discharging 
of  nails,  broken  iron,  or  partridge-shot,  on  an  enemy 
attempting  to  hoard.  They  are  generally  open  at 
the  breecn,  and  their  chamlier  made  to  take  out  la 
be  loaded  that  way,  instead  of  at  the  mnssle. 

PETERS,   HroH,  minister  of  Salem.  Massa- 
chusetts, was  bom  at  Fowey,  in  Cornwall,  England, 
in  1509,  and,  in  1622,  took  his  degree  of  master  of 
arts  at  Trinity  college,  Cambridge.    After  obtaining 
a  license,  and  preaching  in  London,  with  great  suc- 
cess, he  removed  to  Holland,  and,  several  years 
afterwards,  to  America,  on  account  of  his  non-con- 
formity.   In  1636,  he  was  intrusted  with  the  charge 
of  the  church  at  Salem,  and  remained  there  fiw* 
years.    He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  attention 
exclusively  to  spiritual  concerns,  but  took  an 
active  interest  in  mercantile  and  civil  affairs;  he 
assisted  in  reforming  the  police  of  the  town ;  sug- 
gested   the  plan   of  the  fishery,   and   of  the 
coasting   and   foreign  voyages :    procured  car- 
penters, and  engaged  in  trade  with  great  succew. 
In  1611,  he  went  to  England  on  a  mission  to  procure 
an  alteration  in  the  laws  of  excise  ami  trade,  hut 
never  returned.    During  the  civil  war,  he  advocated 
the  cause  of  parliament  by  his  preaching,  and  was 
appointed  by  Cromwell  one  of  the  licensers  of  minis- 
ters, and  also  a  commissioner  for  amending  the  law*, 
though  totally  disqualified  for  such  employment.  Af- 
ter the  restoration,  he  was  tried  for  conspiring  with 
Cromwell,  and  compassing  the  king's  death,  and 
was  executed  October  10,  1 600,  aged  sixty-one  years. 
He  is  accused  by  Burnet  of  having  pressed  the  con- 
demnation  of  the  unfortunate  Charles,  but  he  himself 
declared,  in  his  will,  that  he  opposed  it.    He  was  a 
man  of  no  learning,  but  of  impetuous  seal,  and  pecu- 
liar native  vigour  of  mind.    His  sermons,  several  of 
which  were  published,  produced  a  great  effect  upon 
the  populace  by  their  striking,  though  vulgar  elo- 
quence. His  course  and  familiar  iame.es  never  failed 
to  answer  their  purpose  ;  and  he  possessed  the  faculty 
of  associating  his  thoughts  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
prevent  them  from  being  easily  forgotten. 

PETERS,  Ricuard,  an  eminent  American  judge 
and  agriculturist,  was  born  near  Philadelphia.  A  up. 
22,  1744.  He  received  his  education  in  Flula<lrli  )u^. 
at  the  college  of  which  city  he  was  graduated,  la 
entering  into  active  life,  he  was  a  good  Latin  and 
Greek  scholar,  and  acquainted  with  the  French  and 
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German  languages,  lie  adopted  the  profession  of 
the  law,  io  which  be  obtained  early  and  considerable 
success,  particularly  by  means  of  his  intimate  know- 
ledge of  the  land  laws  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  the 
fluency  with  which  he  spoke  German.  Even  in  his 
youth,  be  was  distinguished  for  wit  and  humour. 
His  powers  of  pleasantry  were  felt  even  by  the  In- 
dians, when  he  accompanied  a  delegation  from 
Pennsylvania  to  the  Six  Nations.  The  Indian  chiefs, 
delighted  with  his  vivacity,  formally  adopted  him  in- 
to their  tribes.  At  the  opening  of  the  American 
revolution,  Mr  Peters  became  captain  of  a  compnny 
of  volunteers,  but  was  soon  transferred  by  congress 
to  the  board  of  war,  in  which  he  continued  until  the 
year  1781,  when  he  resigned  his  post,  and  received 
from  congress  a  vote  of  thanks  for  his  services.  He 
was  closely  connected  with  Robert  Morris  in  all  the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  which  were  made  for  supply- 
ing the  necessities  of  the  American  army.  No  one 
possessed  more  curious  and  instructive  anecdotes  of 
the  distresses  and  trials  of  the  American  government. 
Some  of  these  are  well  related  in  the  sketch  of  his 
life  by  Samuel  Hreck,  esquire.  After  Mr  Peters 
quitted  the  war  office,  he  was  elected  a  member  of 
congress.  When  the  new  government  was  organized, 
under  tho  present  constitution,  president  Washington 
onered  him  the  place  of  comptroller  of  the  treasury 
of  the  United  States.  This  he  declined,  but  accepted 
that  of  judge  of  the  district  court  of  Pennsylvania. 
He  occupied  this  station  for  thirty-six  years,  until 
his  death,  always  assiduous,  and  highly  useful,  par- 
ticularly in  admiralty  cases.  Agriculture  and  public 
works  formed  tlie  chief  objects  of  judge  Peters,  be- 
sides his  duties  on  the  bench.  He  was  the  first 
president  of  the  company  at  whose  expense  the  great 
bridge  at  Philadelphia,  over  the  Schuylkill,  was 
buih.  To  him  its  preservation  may  be  ascribed.  The 
country  is  indebted  to  him,  also,  for  the  use  of  gyp- 
sum in  agriculture.  In  1797,  he  published  a  relation 
of  his  experiments  with  it  on  his  own  farm,  which 
was  widely  circulated,  and  produced  important  im- 
provements in  A  mericati  husbandry.  He  was  president 
of  the  Philadelphia  agricultural  society,  ami  enrich- 
ed its  memoirs  with  many  valuable  communion  ions. 

PETKIVS,St;  one  of  the  largest  tributary  rivers 
of  the  I'pper  Mississippi.  Its  course  is  in  the  Mis- 
souri Territory,  and  it  joins  the  Mississippi  at  the  falls 
of  St  Anthony.  Tlie  length  of  the  St  Peter's  is  250 
miles.  It  affords  good  navigation  for  boats,  is  150 
yard*  wide  at  its  mouth,  and  has  fifteen  feet  water. 

PETEKSHURG,  St,  capital  of  the  Russian  em- 
pin*,  occupying  more  space  than  any  city  in  Europe, 
except  London  and  Moscow,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Neva,  at  tlie  eastern  extremity  of  the  gulf  of 
Finland  ;  lat.  59°  5G'  N. ;  Ion.  29"  4Sr  E.  ;  485  miles 
north-west  of  Moscow,  and  about  1400  miles  north- 
east of  Paris  and  London.  Petersburg  is  the  seat 
of  the  court,  of  the  senate,  the  holy  synod,  of  a 
university,  &c,  &c,  and,  for  beauty  and  splendour, 
surpasses  every  other  city  of  Europe.  The  stranger 
wanders  with  admiration  through  the  broad,  regular 
streets,  surrounded  with  the  most  roaguiiicent  pala- 
ces, churches  with  gilded  towers,  anil  other  massive 
and  colossal  edifices  ;  his  eye  every  where  rests  on 
masterpieces  of  architecture.  On  entering  the  im- 
perial gardens  on  the  Neva,  the  majestic  stream  pre- 
sents a  fine  prospect,  with  its  ships,  boats  and  bridges. 
On  both  banks  are  rich  palaces,  churches,  and  towers 
glittering  with  gold,  charming  islands,  and  beautiful 
gardens.  Each  side  of  the  river  is  lined  with  a  broad 
quay  for  the  distance  of  nearly  three  miles.  The 
excellent  water  of  the  Neva  supplies  the  want  of 
springs.  The  caar  Peter  the  Great  laid  the  foun- 
dations of  the  city  during  the  northern  war  (1703), 
when  tie  constructed  a  fort  on  an  islaud  in  the  Neva, 


for  its  defence  agauwt  the  Swede*.  To  superintend 
the  work  in  person,  Peter  built  a  small  wooden  hut 
opposite  it,  which  is  still  standing,  and  is  now  sur- 
rounded with  a  atone  building  to  preserve  it.  Pub- 
lic and  private  buildings  were  soon  erected,  and  the 
nobles  and  merchants  of  Moscow,  Novgorod,  &c, 
were  induced  to  settle  there,  so  that,  in  a  sltort  time, 
the  place  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  considerable 
city,  which,  during  the  succeeding  reigns,  particu- 
larly io  those  of  Catharine  II.  and  Alexander,  reach- 
ed an  almost  unexampled  degree  of  magnificence. 
The  environs  are  level  and  low,  in  many  places  con- 
sisting of  morasses :  they  therefore  suffer  from  inun- 
dations, which  sometimes  occasion  great  ravages: 
iu  1824,  15,000  persons  perished  by  an  inundation, 
which  destroyed  many  villages',  and  caused  great  da- 
mage to  the  shipping.  Petersburg  is  an  open  city, 
without  walls,  and  only  in  some  places  surrounded 
with  a  ditch.  Among  the  inhabitants  there  are  a 
great  number  of  foreigners,  ]uirticularly  Germans, 
who  hare  intermixed  much  with  tlie  Russians,  and 
fill  many  civil  and  military  posts.  The  Neva  divides 
tlie  city  into  two  parts,  of  which  the  southern  or  con- 
tinental part  is  the  largest  and  most  populous  :  the 
northern  part  is  again  divided  by  a  branch  of 
the  Neva.  The  city  is  divided  into  nine  quarters— 
the  three  admiralty  quarters,  the  foundery,  the  Mos- 
cow, the  Jamiskoy,  the  Vasili-Ostrov,  the  Peters- 
burg, and  the  Wiburg  quarters.  Each  quarter  is 
subdivided  into  districts,  and  tliese  into  inferior  sec- 
tions, at  the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  police-officer, 
usually  a  retired  major.  The  whole  organisation  of 
the  police  is  military ;  and  the  military  judges  are 
too  often  entirely  ignorant  of  the  laws.  When  they 
find  themselves  embarrassed  by  the  contradictory 
provisions  of  different  ukases,  they  cut  the  knot,  and, 
if  the  parties  show  any  dissatisfaction  with  the  deci- 
sion, it  is  sealed  by  a  blow  or  a  kick.  These  inferior 
officers  of  policeare  subordinate  to  the  police  court  in 
the  centre  of  the  city,  the  presiding  officer  of  which 
is  a  general.  In  the  admiralty  quarter,  which  is  the 
finest  part  of  the  city,  is  the  imperial  winter  palace, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Neva,  the  interior  of  which  is 
adorned  with  statues  and  mythological  figures. 
Catharine  added  to  it  a  smaller  palace,  called  the 
Hermitage.  This  building  contains  a  rich  collection 
of  works  of  art,  among  which  are  a  large  number 
of  original  paintings  of  tlie  great  masters  ;  and  at- 
tached to  it  is  a  garden,  in  which,  as  in  tlie  garden 
of  Calypso,  reigns  a  perpetual  spring.  Some  hun- 
dred paces  distant,  in  the  splendid  street  called  the 
Great  Million,  is  the  Marble  Palace,  of  colossal  di- 
mensions, which  is  built  on  a  granite  basement,  and 
was  given  by  Catharine  to  her  favourite  count  Orloff. 
On  the  other  side  of  the  admiralty,  which,  towards 
tho  land  side,  is  enclosed  by  a  ditch  and  wall,  is  a 
walk  planted  with  beautiful  lime  trees,  and  some  of 
the  finest  buildings  of  tlie  city,  particularly  Isaac's 
church,  built  entirely  of  marble  (1766—1812),  at  an 
expense  of  20,500,000  roubles,  and  which  has,  since 
ita  completion,  been  continually  receiving  additional 
embellishments.  Not  far  off  is  seen  the  palace  of 
the  prince  Labanoff,  a  gigantic  work, even  for  Peters- 
burg, and  built  at  an  enormous  expense.  Fartlicr 
down,  near  the  Neva,  is  the  equestrian  statue  of  Peter 
the  Great,  cast  by  Falconet.  It  stands  in  a  spacious 
square,  on  an  immense  block  of  granite,  about  the 
site  of  a  small  house,  and  weighing  above  &00  tons. 
In  Romanzoff  place  is  a  marble  obelisk,  erected  by 
Catharine,  in  honour  of  Romantoffs  victories,  and, 
in  Suwarroff  place,  a  bronse  statue  of  Suwarroff. 

Among  the  numerous  remarkable  edifices  and  in- 
stitutions, we  shall  mention  the  academy  of  sciences, 
to  which  belongs  a  very  valuable  library,  a  cabinet  of 
natural  science,  and  an  observatory ;  ' 
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change,  finished  in  1S16, a  splendid  building,  sur- 
rounded l>y  a  colonnade  of  forty-four  pillars  ;  the 
house  of  the  fir»t  corps  of  cadets,  occupied  by  near- 
ly 4000  men.  and  embracing  a  circuit  of  above  a 
mile  :  the  spacious  building  of  the  academy  of  fine 
arts,  which,  besides  accommodations  for  .'ICO — 400 
pupils,  who  are  maintained  and  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tlie  crown,  contains  everything  suitable 
for  such  an  establishment ;  the  second,  or  naval, 
mining,  artillery  and  engineer  cadet  corps  ;  the  uni- 
versity (instituted  in  lKtit).  with  its  collections, and 
above  filly  public  institutions  for  education,  suppor- 
ted at  the  expend  of  the  state.  These  institutions 
lie  in  the  Vasili-Ostrov  (Basil's  island),  to  which 
there  is  access  from  the  continent  by  n  bridge  of 
boats.  There  are  also  similar  institutions  in  other 
quarters  of  the  city,  particularly  the  great  imperial 
gymnasium,  and  numerous  benevolent  establishments, 
such  as  military  and  other  hospitals,  the  insane  hos- 
pital, the  institutions  for  tlie  blind,  and  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  various  medical  and  surgical  establish- 
ments, the  treat  foundling  hospital,  in  which  about 
5(100  children  are  nursed  and  educated,  and  in  which 
the  mother  is  permitted  to  lie-in  without  charges, 
and  then  to  leave  or  take  away  her  child,  whether 
legitimate  or  not,  without  being  questioned  as  to  her 
name  and  station.  With  this  is  connected  the  great 
pawn  house,  in  which  loans  are  made,  even  on  real 
property.  In  all  the  institution*  for  instruction  (as 
is  also  the  case  with  the  high  schools  throughout 
the  empire1!.  Russian,  Cermati,  and  French,  and,  in 
many.  English,  are  taught :  Latin  and  Creek  are  also 
publicly  (aught :  and  the  young  Russian  shows  a  de- 
cided taste  for  dancing,  music  and  painting.  There 
are  eleven  public  libraries  :  the  most  important  is  the 
imperial,  containing  300,000  volumes  and  12,000 
maiitiM-ripts. 

Amontr  the  palaces  should  he  mentioned  the  splen- 
did Micliailotf  palace,  built  by  Paul,  near  the  sum- 
mer-garden,  lit  an  expense  of  10,000,000  roubles; 
the  Taurian  palace,  with  its  admirable  gardens,  built 
and  occupied  by  Potemkin.  and  much  enlarged  and 
embHlidied  by  Catharine  during  his  absence.  The 
roofs  ol  all  the  palaces,  and  mo<t  of  the  houses,  are 
covered  with  thin  iron  plates,  varnished  black  or 
green.  The  summer  residences  also  deserve  to  be 
seen  on  account  of  their  natural  and  artificial 
beauties. 

Petersburg  contains  1  IS  churches  forthe  established 
worship,  Hud  thirty-three  for  other  rites.  1  he  most 
splendid  are  Isaac's  church,  and  that  of  Our  Lady  of 
Kazan  ;  the  latter  is  of  creat dimensions  ;  the  nave 
and  cupola  are  supported  by  fifty-six  granite  columns, 
with  bronze  capitals  ;  the  pavement  is  of  different 
kinds  of  marble,  the  steps  to  the  choir,  of  porphyry, 
with  a  silver  balustrade.  Among  the  lowers,  the 
most  remarkable  are  that  of  the  admiralty,  and  that 
of  the  fortress,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  and  more  Uuiu 
half  covered  with  plates  of  pure  gold.  Public  wor- 
ship is  performed  in  hfteen  languages,  and  according 
to  eleven  different  rites.  Organs  and  other  instrumen- 
tal music  are  not  heard  in  the  Unssian  churches,  but 
singing  «  much  cultivated.  There  are  no  seats  in 
them.  The  worshipers  come  and  go  at  pleasure, 
and  are  crowded  together  without  distinction  of  rank, 
each  as  his  feelings  dictate,  crossing  himself,  falling 
upon  his  knees,  touching  his  forehead  to  the  ground, 
and  murmuring  for  the  hundredth  tune,  llospodin 
I'omiUny  (Lord,  have  mercy  upon  me).  The  Luth- 
erans, Culvinisls.  Armenians,  &c.,  have  churches, 
and  there  is  one  Mohammedan  house  of  prayer.  The 
roost  remarkable  monasteries  are  that  of  Alexander 
Newskoi,  the  residence  of  the  metropolitan,  and 
which  contains,  in  a  silver  tomb,  the  bones  of  the 
saints,  and  the  Suiolnui  nunnery.  The  commerce  and 


navigation  are  very  extensive ;  more  than  1100  ves- 
sels, from  all  parts  of  Europe  and  from  America, 
arrive  yearly.  Vessels  which  draw  much  water  can- 
not come  up  to  Petersburg,  but  unload  by  means  of 
lighters  at  Cronstadt.  Provisions  are  in  general 
very  high.  As  sources  of  amusement,  we  may  men- 
tion the  grand  opera  and  other  theatres  ;  in  winter 
sleigh-ruling,  and,  in  summer,  sailing  on  the  Neva; 
sliding  down  artificial  elevations,  &c,  tec.  The 
climate  is  very  severe  ;  the  sleighing  continues  near- 
ly five  mouths.  (See  Russia.)  In  the  neighbour- 
hood are  several  imperial  palaces,  such  as  I'eterhof, 
Kammenoi  Ostrov,  Pawlovsk  ami  Zarskot  Zelo. 

Population  of  St  Petersburg  in  1818.313,000;  in 
1828.  422,160,  of  which  only  121.722  were  females. 
The  census  of  1832  gave  the  following  results 
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This  great  excess  of  deaths  is  not  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  insalubrity  of  ihc  climate,  but  to  the  dispro- 
portion between  the  number  nf  the  sexes — the  male 
population  being  nearly  double  that  of  tlie  female. 
The  number  of  families  is  of  course  not  proportion- 
ate to  the  gross  amount  of  the  population  ;  accord- 
ingly, the  excess  of  deaths  is  found  in  the  males,  ami 
ought  to  be  deducted.  See  a  Journey  to  St  Peters- 
burg, by  Leitch  Ritchie,  1835,  8vo. 

PETER'S  PENCE  ;  n  tax  which  England  paid, 
from  the  eighth  century  down  to  the  time  of  Henry 
VIU  ,  to  the  pope.  The  Anglo-Saxon  king  Ira  is 
saiil  to  have  first  granted  it  to  the  pope,  in  725,  in 
order  to  maintain  a  seminary  of  English  ecclesiastic* 
in  Rome,  ami  to  keep  in  order  the  tombs  of  St  Peter 
and  St  Paul  in  that  city.  It  was  collected  every 
year  on  St  Peter's  day.  one  penny  on  every  house, 
and  considerably  exceeded  the  income  of  the  kintrs 
of  England  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

PETER W  ARDEI.N , ok  PETER W ARADIN  (an- 
ciently Arunum)  ;  a  town  of  Sclavonia,  capital  of  a 
military  district  (see  Military  putrirts),  on  the  Dan- 
ube, strongly  fortified,  thirty-eight  miles  north-west 
of  Belgrade.  21 0  south-south-east  of  Vienna  ;  Ion. 
19«*  37'  E.  ;  lat  45u  Hi'  N.  ;  population,  3847.  It 
consists  of  the  upper  fortress,  overlooking  the  Dan- 
ube, the  lower  fortress,  the  horn  work,  and  the  sub- 
urbs. It  is  remarkable  for  the  defeat  of  die  Turks 
by  prince  Eugene  in  1710.    See  Eugene. 

PETHION,  or  PET10N  I)E  VlLLENECVE, 
Jfbomk,  a  French  revolutionary  statesman,  originally 
an  advocate  at  Chart  res,  was  chosen  deputy,  by  the 
tiers  Hat  of  that  city,  to  the  stales-general.  The 
character,  conduct  and  talents  of  Petition  have  been 
variously  represented  ;  but  his  great  influence  over 
public  affairs  is  a  proof  Uiat  he  was  not  destitute  of 
ability.  In  the  early  part  of  his  career,  he  acted 
with  Mirabeau,  but  did  not  join  in  such  of  his  nteu- 
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eurw  as  were  calculated  to  Impede  the  extension  of 
liberty  uiul  equal  117  of  rights.  In  October,  17S9,  lie 
was  appointed  a  member  of  the  first  committee  of 
general  safety,  and,  December  4,  175)0,  was  elected 
president  of  the  national  assembly.  In  June  follow- 
ing, he  became  president  of  the  criminal  tribunal  of 
Puns,  and  together  with  Baruave  and  Lutour-Mau- 
hoiirg,  was  apjHiinted  commissioner  to  attend  the 
return  of  the  monarch.  lie  was elected  mayor  of 
Paris,  November  14.  171)1,  and  in  consequence  of  his 
implication  in  the  attack  on  the  Tuilerics,  June  20, 
175)2,  was  suspended  from  his  functions,  July  6,  but 
restored  by  the  assembly  on  Uie  13lh.  Mis  behaviour 
on  Uie  loth  of  August  has,  by  some,  been  interpreted 
as  the  result  of  weakness,  and  by  others  as  the  eiled 
of  design  10  avoid  betraying  his  character  as  an 
abettor  of  the  violence.  Being  nominated  a  deputy 
Jniiii  the  department  of  Eure  and  Loire  to  the  con- 
tention which  met  in  September,  he  l>ecame  the 
first  president  of  that  assembly.  Soon  after  the  death 
or  tin-  king ,  Petition  was  accused  of  having  contri- 
luited  to  the  mas.-ncres  of  September  ;  but  against 
tin-,  charge  he  successfully  defended  himself.  He 
nuw,  however,  became  the  object  of  jealousy  to 
Kobcspierre,  and  was  included  in  the  proscription  of 
the  Girondists,  May  31,  171)3.  (See  Uirondittt.) 
lie  made  bis  escape,  with  some  other  deputies  of  the 
same  parly,  to  the  department  of  Calvados,  where 
the j  in  vain  endeavoured  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
insurrections  against  the  terrorists.  Some  time  after, 
the  body  of  i  cdnon,  with  lltat  of  Buzot,  one  of  his 
confederates,  was  found  in  a  field,  in  Uie  department 
fit  lite  Gironde,  half  devoured  by  wolves,  and  it  was 
Mtpposed  that  he  had  perished  from  hunger.  His 
works  were  prints!  in  171)3,  in  4  vols.  8vo. 

PETION,  Alexandre,  president  of  die  southern 
parts  of  the  island  llayti,  was  a  mulatto,  and  receiv- 
ixl  his  education  in  the  military  school  of  Paris. 
Being  a  man  of  cultivated  understanding  and  attrac- 
tive iiwiiiuers,  and  moreover  well  instructed  in  the 
art  of  war.  he  served  111  the  French,  and  afterwards 
111  the  Kaytian  armies,  with  success  and  reputation. 
He  was  in  high  credit  as  a  skilful  engineer,  in  which 
capacity  lie  rendered  the  most  essential  services  to 
I  oussaint  and  Dessa lines,  from  whom  he  received 
ninny  marks  of  attention,  and  rapid  advancement  in 
his  profession.    He  succeeded  Clervaux  iu  Uie  go- 
vernment of  Port  au  Prince,  and  the  command  of  the 
mulattoes.  and  held  this  post  at  the  time  of  Dessa- 
luie*'  death.    Petion  was  highly  respected  by  the 
people  for  his  talents  and  virtues  ;  and  upon  the  dis- 
solution of  the  government  by  the  death  of  Dessa- 
lines,  the  people  ot  colour  rallied  around  him  as  their 
•  liiel,  in  prelereiice  to  Christophe,  who  became  Uie 
ader  of  the  blacks.    Christophe,  deeming  himself 
entitled  to  the  undivided  succession  of  Tnussaiut 
and  Hessahnes,  Uie  two  chiefs  took  up  arms,  and 
had  many  rencounters,  in  one  of  which  particularly, 
a  pitched  kittle,  fought  January  1,  1807,  Petion  was 
defeated  and  pursued  by  Christophe  to  Uie  very  gates 
of  Port  an  Prince.    This  campaign  secured  to  Chris- 
tophe a  decided  and  unquestioned  ascendency  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  island,  where  his  chief  strength 
lay.    Still  Petion'*  personal  popularity,  and  the 
hostility  of  the  mulattoes  to  the  negroes,  enabled 
him  to  maintain  his  ground  at  the  souUi  ;  and  a 
bloody  war  ensued  between  the  rival  chieftains,  of 
several  years'  duration,  favourable,  i  n  its  issue,  I 
to  Christophe  on  the  whole,  but  not  sufficiently 
so  to  dispossess  Petion   of  his   power.  Weari- 
ed, at  length,  of  their  unavailing  struggle,  both 
parties  taciUy  suspended  the  contest,  and  devot 
eil  themselves  to  the  improvement  of  their  respec- 
tive dominions.    Petion 's  government  took  the  form 
of  republican  Institutions,  consisting  of  himself,  as 


president  for  life,  and  a  legislative  body  so  constitut- 
ed as  lo  be  completely  under  his  influence.  Petion 
was  a  man  of  fine  talents  and  of  honourable  feelings 
and  intentions,  but  not  well  adapted  for  the  station 
which  he  was  called  upon  to  fill.  The  Ilaytians,  just 
liberated  from  absolute  slavery,  wiUiout  the  educa- 
tion, habits  of  thought,  moral  energy  and  rectitude 
of  character,  which  are  uece>  ai  y  in  a  government 
perfectly  republican.  Mood  in  need  of  a  ruler  less 
kind,  gentle,  and  humane  than  Petion.  In  conse- 
quence of  Uiis,  his  people  relaxed  in  their  attention 
to  agriculture,  his  finances  became  disorganized, and 
his  country  impoverished  ;  and.  disheartened  at  a 
slate  of  things  which  he  saw  no  means  of  remedying, 
lie  sank  into  a  state  of  despondency,  which  ended  111 
voluntary  death.  His  final  illness  lasted  only  eight 
days,  during  which  he  resolutely  refused  all  remedies, 
and  every  species  of  aliment,  even  to  water,  dying, 
at  length,  of  mere  inanition  and  despondency.  His 
physicians,  upon  examining  his  body  after  deaUi, 
found  ail  its  functions  perfectly  sound,  ami  without 
any  trace  of  malady.  He  died,  March  21),  1818, 
and  was  succeeded  by  president  Boyer. — Malo,  Haiti 
(published  18i!5:  ;  Franklin  s  llayti,  ch.  8. 

PETITION,  iu  politics.  The  right  of  petitioning 
is  indispensable  to  complete  the  constitutional  or  re- 
presentative system.  In  absolute  governments,  and 
in  those  founded  upon  the  ancient  three  estates,  Uiis 
right  is  often,  or,  we  may  say,  almost  always,  denied 
to  Uie  citizen.  As  the  present  constitutional  govern- 
ments iu  Europe  originated  from  one  or  the  other  of 
Uiese  forms,  it  has  been  considered  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  this  right  by  express  articles  in  Uieir  char- 
ters ;  oUierwise  it  would  be  strange  to  mention  this 
right  any  more  than  Uiousands  of  oUiers  which  are 
not  mentioned  ;  for  how  can  citizens  be  reasonably 
refused  the  liberty  to  make  requests  lo  governments 
established  for  their  benefit?  In  Britain,  there  are 
certain  laws  enacted  to  prevent  disorder,  iu  case 
many  citizens  assemble  to  deliberate  on  the  propriety 
of  petitioning  government  for  particular  enactments. 
Since  Charles  11.  (1662),  it  has  been  necessary  for 
at  least  three  justices  of  the  peace  of  the. county  to 
give  their  consent  if  more  than  twenty  persons  wish 
to  sign  a  petition.  It  cannot  be  presented  by  more 
than  ten  persons,  and  must  be  written  in  a  respectful 
tone.  Large  assemblies  must  abstain  from  any 
breach  of  the  peace,  else  the  riot  act  may  be  read. 
In  respect  lo  meetings  in  Uie  open  air,  some  laws 
were  enacted  in  isii),  to  remain  in  force  lor  five 
years ;  for  instance,  Uiat  no  one  should  api>ear  armed ; 
Uiat  Uie  inhabitants  ot  but  one  parish  should  meet ; 
that  the  meeting  should  be  advertised  six  days  be- 
forekutd  ;  Unit  the  petition  should  be  signed  by 
seven  householders  at  least,  &c.  The  justices  of 
the  peace  may  also  divide  large  parishes  of  more 
Uian  20,000  souls  into  districts  of  10/>X),  that  the 
assemblies  may  not  be  too  uiuuerous.  Lately,  how- 
ever, meetings  have  been  held  attended  by  many 
more.  In  France,  before  the  revolution,  when  Uie 
three  estates  assembled  to  choose  deputies  to  the 
general  estates  of  the  realm,  it  was  customary  to 
provide  theui  with  cahier  de  grief*  et  de  dnkance, 
which,  at  Uie  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  became 
important.  The  right  of  petitioning  was  then  pro- 
nounced, and  was  greatly  abused  during  the  revolu- 
tion ,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  on  account  of  Uie  dis- 
ordered state  of  society.  The  right  of  petitioning  by 
large  numbers  was  then  abolished.  The  ciiarter  re- 
established it. 

PETITION  OF  RIGHT.  The  conflict  between 
Uie  crown  and  the  parliament  had  already  begun,  in 
Uie  reigu  of  James  I.,  when  (1621)  Uie  liouse  of 
commons  framed  Uie  famous  protestation  that  the 
liberties,  franchises,  privileges  ntnl  jurisdictions  of 
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parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted  birth- 
right and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England. 
This  protestation  James,  with  his  own  hand,  tore 
out  of  the  journal.  The  arbitrary  measures  of  the 
first  Stuart  reign,  the  forced  loans,  benevolences, 
taxes  imposed  without  consent  of  parliament,  arbi- 
trary imprisonments,  the  billeting  of  soldiers,  &c, 
finally  determined  the  commons  to  prepare  a  law 
which  should  protect  the  rights  of  the  subject  against 
further  invasion  ;  this  they  called  a  petition  of  right, 
as  implying  that  it  contained  merely  a  corroboration 
or  explanation  of  the  ancient  constitution,  not  any 
infringement  of  the  royal  prerogative,  or  acquisition 
of  new  liberties.  It  passed  the  commons  and  the 
upper  house  (1628),  and,  after  some  attempts,  on 
the  part  of  Charles  I.,  to  evade  it,  received  the 
royal  assent.  After  reciting  the  grievances  above 
enumerated,  it  provides  against  their  repetition  as 
contrary  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm,  and 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject,  and  prays  the 
king  to  declare  that  his  officers  and  ministers  should 
serve  him  according  to  the  laws  and  statutes  of  the 
realm.  The  petition  is  given  in  full  by  Hume  (note 
xx.  to  ch.  51.) 

PETIT  JURY.    See  Jury. 

PETITIO  PRIKC1PII,  in  logic;  the  taking  a 
thing  for  true,  and  drawing  conclusions  from  it  as 
such,  when  it  requires  to  he  proved  before  any  in- 
ferences can  be  deduced  from  it. 

PETIT  TREASON.    See  Treason. 

PETRARCA,  FaANCEsco,  or,  as  he  is  generally 
called  by  English  writers,  Petrarch,  an  Italian  poet 
and  scholar  the  ornament  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
was  born  of  Florentine  parents  at  Aresso,  in  Tuscany, 
July  4  (or,  according  to  some,  July  20),  1304,  and 
spent  his  youth  at  Ancisa  in  the  Val  d'Arno,  Pisa, 
Carpentras,  and  Avignon,  which  was  then  the  resi- 
dence of  the  pope.  The  beauty  of  the  environs  of 
Avignon  kindled  hi9  imagination.  In  1318,  he  studi. 
ed  law  at  Montpellier,  and,  in  1322,  at  Bologna ; 
but  he  was  far  more  inclined  to  the  study  of  the  an- 
cient classics,  though  his  father  burned  many  of  the 
works  which  the  young  Petrarch  had  procured. 
Soon  after  his  father's  death,  he  left  Bologna  and 
the  study  of  law,  and,  in  1326,  returned  to  Avignon, 
and  entered  the  ecclesiastical  state.  His  diligence, 
talents,  learning  and  eloquence  soon  procured  htm 
distinction,  while  his  pleasing  person  and  manners 
made  him  the  favourite  of  the  ladies  ami  the  great. 
Not  being  much  confined  by  the  duties  of  his 
several  benefices,  he  followed  the  impulse  of 
his  genius,  which  led  him  to  literary  pursuits. 
He  resided  alternately  at  Avignon,  Carpi,  Parma, 
Selvapiana,  Mantua,  Milan,  Padua,  Verona,  Venice, 
Rome,  Vaucluse,  and  Linterno,  an  estate  near  Milan. 
He  also  made  several  journeys,  visiting,  in  1333,  the 
countries  on  the  Rhine,  and  various  cities  of  France, 
Germany,  and  Flanders.  We  fiud  interesting  ac- 
counts of  some  of  his  travels  in  his  EputoUs  Famili- 
ar es.  He  also  made  the  tour  of  Spam,  and  visited 
England  ;  but  of  these  excursions  we  have  no  ac- 
count. He  afterwards  visited,  in  a  public  character, 
Naples,  Venice,  Avignon  (in  company  with  the  cele- 
brated Cola  di  Rienxi),  Paris,  and  Prague.  Prelates 
and  nobles  loaded  him  with  proofs  of  their  esteem, 
and  the  German  emperor,  Charles  IV.,  in  particular, 
conferred  on  him  the  title  of  count  palatine,  and  cor- 
responded with  him.  Petrarch  communicated  to  him 
his  patriotic  wishes  often  with  the  most  unrestrained 
boldness ;  for  he  was  an  ardent  lover  of  his  country. 
He  exerted  himself,  especially  in  concert  with  Cle- 
ment VI.,  to  induce  him  to  unite  the  Guelfs  and 
Gibehnes.  He  made  his  learning  of  general  utility 
by  hia  writings,  and  by  opening  to  others  the  access 
U>  the  sources  of  his  own  information,  the  works  of 
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tho  ancient  classic  writers.  (See  Philology.')  He 
brought  to  light  Cicero's  Epittol*  Familiar**,  farL.ed 
a  collection  of  manuscripts  with  great  labour,  and, 
with  Boccaccio,  promoted  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  in  Italy,  which  he  had  himself  learned  but 
imperfectly,  and  at  a  late  period  of  his  life.  One 
of  the  first  places,  therefore,  is  due  to  him  among 
the  restorers  of  ancient  literature.  He  studied  the. 
ancient  philosophers,  historians,  and  poets,  as  far 
as  they  were  then  known,  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging difficulties,  arising  from  the  imperfec- 
tion of  the  means;  and  he  had  more  accurate 
philosophical  notions,  a  more  extensive  knowledge 
of  history,  and  a  more  correct  taste,  tliau  any  of  las 
contemporaries.  He  paid  particular  attention  in 
practical  philosophy.  In  his  lively  dialogues,  he  en- 
deavoured to  inculcate  just  notions  of  life  and  mo- 
duct.  One  of  these  is  his  book  De  Remedii*  utrins- 
que  FoHuiur.  With  equal  zeal  he  investigated 
ancient  history,  and  attended,  especially,  to  the  an- 
cient Roman  monuments,  for  the  preservation  of 
which  he  earnestly  exerted  himself,  and  began  to 
form  a  collection  of  imperial  coins.  The  unexampled 
homage  which  was  paid  to  Petrarch  during  his  life, 
was  founded  chiefly  on  his  profound  acquaintance 
with  ancient  writers,  displayed  in  his  Latin  works. 
His  historical  treatises  prove  his  extensive  readmit ; 
and  he  also  wrote  an  Jlinerarium  Syriacum — a  Guide 
to  the  Holy  Land.  His  Latin,  indeed,  bears  traces 
of  the  time  in  which  he  lived  ;  but  all  will  readily 
pardon  Uiis  defect.  He  cultivated  poetry  not  lr*s 
than  philosophy  and  history  ;  and  genius  and  study 
conspired  to  make  him  a  poet.  As  models,  he  bad 
the  ancients  and  Provencal  bards.  The  merits  of 
Dante  he  seems  not  to  have  appreciated.  His  Latin 
poems  are  not,  indeed,  models,  like  those  of  the 
ancients,  but  they  are  excellent  for  the  age  in  which 
he  lived,  and  excited  general  admiration.  They  are 
eclogues,  poetic  epistles,  and  an  epic  entitled  Africa, 
in  which  he  celebrates  Scipio,  his  favourite  hero.  It 
was  never  finished ;  but  it  gained  him  the  )«etic 
laurel,  with  which  he  was  crowned  in  the  capitol  na 
Easter  day,  1341,  with  tho  greatest  parade.  This 
poem  he  considered  his  best.  His  fame  soon  spread 
throughout  Italy  and  the  neighbouring  countries.  1  i  a 
reputation  as  a  poet  now  rests  on  his  beautiful  Italian 
poems,  published  in  1327 — 1354,  in  which  be  far  ex* 
celled  his  predecessors  the  Troubadours. 

He  was  led  to  write  poetry  in  his  mother  tongue, 
by  his  passion  for  the  beautiful  Laura,  (q.  v.)  The 
ardent  youth  had  just  returned  from  the  university  of 
Bologna  to  Avignon,  when,  one  morning  in  Pa»>an- 
week  (April  6,  1327),  he  went  to  the  chapel  of  St 
Clara,  according  to  his  custom,  where  he  saw  Laura, 
full  ot 'youthful  beuuty  and  grace*  and  his  whole  soul 
was  absorbed  with  the  most  ardent  passion,  which 
was  increased  by  the  charms  of  her  mind.  Laora 
was  touched  by  his  addresses  ;  for  she  knew  how  to 
appreciate  his  merits,  his  constancy,  and  his  admira- 
tion ;  yet  she  never  forgot  her  character  and  her  hon- 
our. She  always  kept  him  within  the  limits  of  pro- 
priety, and  only  vouchsafed  to  him  a  smiie  or  a  kind 
word,  when  moved  to  compassion  by  his  fruitless 
love.  He  often  resolved  to  tear  himself  away  from 
her,  because  he  felt  how  much  his  passion  checked 
the  activity  of  his  mind.  But  he  felt,  likewise,  that 
this  passion  had  inspired  him  to  high  efforts,  that  he 
miijltt  deserve  the  regard  of  Laura.  (See  the  canine 
Gentil  mia  Donna.)  lie  betook  himself  to  travelling, 
and  mingled  in  Uie  bustle  of  the  world  ;  but  in  vain. 
The  image  of  the  object  of  his  passion  never  left  hiav 
(See  bis  beautiful  cansone  Di  Pouter  in  Pewter.) 
He  endeavoured  to  calm  his  passion  by  solitude  :  but 
it  became  more  violent  amid  the  hills  and  woods  of 
Vaucluse,  where  he  spent  the  principal  part  of  his 
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time  in  deep  study.  (See  Eputlc  116,  and  his  son- 
nets and  cainoni.)  This  lore,  however,  did  not  ex- 
tinguish all  others ;  he  had  a  natural  son  who  died  of 
the  plague  in  1301,  and  a  daughter,  who  was  mar- 
ried to  a  nobleman. ,  The  news  of  Laura's  death, 
which  reached  him  in  Verona,  April  8,  1348,  was  a 
severe  blow  to  him  ;  yet  he  did  not  cease  to  celebrate 
her.  In  his  old  age,  however,  he  declared  that  he 
was  astiamed  of  his  youthful  infatuation,  and  tliat  he 
regretted  having  written  his  amatory  poems.  Yet  he 
did  not  censure  his  love  so  much  as  its  excess,  and  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  he  became  a  contemner  of  tlie 
female  sex.  The  account  of  his  early  passion  is  to  be 
found  chiefly  in  his  Latin  epistles,  his  treatise  entitled 
My  Secret,  or  On  the  Contempt  of  the  World,  and 
the  poem  the  Triumph  of  Death.  After  a  lapse  of 
6U0  years,  we  still  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  love  in  those 
admirable  sonnets  and  canxoni  which  paint  the  joys 
and  sorrows,  the  admiration  and  desire,  and  all  the 
tender  thoughts  oud  emotions  of  a  poetic  and  glow, 
ing  love.  Petrarch  is  truly  the  prince  of  love  poets  ; 
some  of  his  poems  may  be  censured  for  their  mono- 
tony and  the  traces  of  the  age  in  which  they  were 
written,  for  cold  thoughts  and  allusious,  false  wit, 
n  tasteless  play  upon  words,  and  far-fetched  epi- 
thets. But  the  greater  part  of  them  will  ever  be 
looked  upon  as  among  the  most  perfect  masterpieces 
of  lyric  poetry.  His  poems  contain  many  difficult 
passages,  but  numerous  annotaiors  have  undertaken 
lo  explain  tliem  ;  as  Gesualdo,  Castelvetro,  Velutello, 
Tassoni,  and  others.  They  have  been  published 
more  thau  SJOO  times.  His  Latin  works  were  printed 
at  Basle,  1496  and  1581,  and  often  separately. 

Petrarch  was  likewise  constant  in  his  friendship. 
This  we  know  from  collections  of  his  letters,  which 
are  likewise  useful  for  their  historical  information, 
fie  was  religious  after  the  fashion  of  his  age,  vener- 
ated what  was  esteemed  sacred  by  his  contemporaries, 
observed  fasts,  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  pro- 
perty to  the  churches,  revered  saints,  especially 
the  Virgin  Mary  (to  whom  he  wrote  a  cansonet  full 
of  humility  and  devotion),  and  relics.  If  we  add 
to  these  characteristic  traits,  his  gratitude  to 
bis  instructers,  faithfulness  to  his  patrons,  and  uni- 
versal benevolence,  we  can  easily  account  for  the 
esteem  which  he  enjoyed ;  especially  wlien  we 
remember  that  he  had  a  pleasing  exterior  to  re- 
commend his  merits.  In  his  youth  he  was  well-form- 
ed, lively,  fond  of  the  most  beautiful  dresses  (see 
Var.  Episi..  ix.),  and  vain,  and  he  played  on  the 
lute.  His  diligence  was  very  great,  and  his  talents 
brilliant.  The  events  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life 
arc  his  journey  to  Rome  to  attend  the  jubilee ;  the 
restoration  of  his  property  by  the  city  of  Florence ; 
his  invitation  to  the  chair  of  professor  in  the  new 
university  in  that  city,  which  he  refused;  his  visit 
to  Italy,  after  the  death  of  Clement  VI.;  the  distin- 
guished reception  which  he  met  from  Galeaso  Vis- 
conti,  at  Milan,  and  Charles  IV.  at  Mantua ;  the 
long  desired  removal  of  the  papal  chair  to  Rome, 
"nder  Urban,  in  1367,  which  was  brought  about  by 
bis  influence;  and  his  mediation  of  the  peace 
between  the  Carrareseand  the  Venetians,  in  1373. 
He  died  in  1374,  as  is  supposed  on  the  night  of 
July  18,  in  the  village  of  Arqua,  near  Padua,  where 
he  had  retired  to  end  his  days.  He  was  found  dead 
early  in  the  morning,  in  his  library,  with  his  head 
resting  on  a  book.  He  was  interred,  with  great 
pomp,  at  Arqua,  although  he  had  forbidden  all  cere- 
mony. His  valuable  library  he  bequeathed  to  the 
republic  of  Venice ;  but  no  portion  of  it  Is  now 
to  be  found.  The  account  of  his  life  is  derived 
chiefly  from  his  own  writings — his  Letters,  his 
Secret,  and  his  Address  to  Posterity  on  his  life  and 
duuracter.    The  best  of  his  biographers  are  the 


abbe  do  Sadc  (a  descendant  of  his  Laura),  Tire- 
boschi,  Baldelli,  Feruow,  Wismayr,  Ugo  Foscolo, 
Woodhouslee,  Ginguene',  &c. 

PETREL  (thaiassidroma) ;  a  genus  of  oceanic 
birds,  well  known  to  seamen  by  the  name  of  Mother 
Carey's  chickens.  They  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  on  the  ocean,  at  great  distances  from 
laud,  generally  at  twilight,  or  iu  stormy  weather. 
Tliey  feed  on  small  marine  animals,  and  seeds  of 
sea  weeds,  and  appear  exceedingly  fond  of  fat  or 
grease,  for  which,  and  for  the  animals  put  in 
motion,  they  will  follow  in  the  wake  of  ships  for 
great  distances.  Tliey  breed  in  rocks  ndjoining  the 
sea,  forming  their  nests  in  cavities ;  the  female  lays 
two  eggs.  They  fly  rapidly,  and  generally  close  to 
the  water;  and,  wheu  in  pursuit  of  food,  they  sus- 
pend themselves  by  extending  their  wings,  and 
appear  to  run  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Bufion 
says  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  they  are  called 
petrels,  after  the  apostle  Peter,  who  walked  on 
the  water.  The  appearance  of  these  birds  is  con- 
sidered by  seamen  to  presage  a  storm,  and  it  is 
thought  peculiarly  unlucky  to  kill  one  of  them. 
There  are  four  species,  which  are  so  closely  allied 
lo  each  other  as  to  be  generally  confounded.  C. 
Bonaparte,  who  paid  much  attention  to  this  genus, 
designates  them  as  follows  —  T.  H'ilsonii  (stormy 
petrel) ;  deep  sooty  black  ;  tail  even ;  wings  reach- 
ing a  little  beyond  its  tip ;  tulie  of  the  nostrils  re- 
curved ;  tarsus  oue  and  a  half  inch  long.  T.  Leachii 
(fork-tailed  petrel) ;  brownish  black  ;  tail  forked  ; 
wings  not  reaching  beyond  the  tip;  tube  of  the 
nostrils  straight ;  tarsus  one  inch  long.  T.pelagica; 
sooty  black ;  tail  even ;  wings  reselling  a  little 
beyond  it ;  tube  of  the  nostrils  almost  straight ; 
tarsus  seven  eighths  of  an  inch  long.  T.  oceanica  ; 
brownish  black ;  tail  slightly  emarginate ;  wings 
reaching  more  thau  an  inch  beyond  it ;  tube  of  the 
nostrils  recurved;  tarsus  nearly  one  and  three- 
fourths  of  an  inch  long.   See  Puffin. 

PETRIFACTIONS.    See  Organic  Remains. 

PETROBRLSIAN9.    See  Sect*. 

PETROLEUM.   See  Bitumen. 

PETROMUS,Tm<s,surnamed  Arbiter,  a  Roman 
author,  notorious  for  his  licentiousness  and  obscenity, 
was  born  at  Marseilles,  and  lived  iu  the  court  of 
Nero.  He  was,  for  a  time,  the  favourite  of  the 
emperor,  who  made  him  master  (arbiter)  of  his 
voluptuous  banquets  and  revelries.  But  he  finally 
fell  a  victim  to  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant,  by 
whose  command  he  was  obliged  to  put  himself  to 
death.  The  corruption  and  dissoluteness  of  Roman 
manners,  at  that  period,  are  portrayed  in  the  frag- 
ments of  the  Satyricon  Libri,  in  which  Petronius 
describes,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  tlie  profligacy  of 
the  times,  and  which  are,  therefore,  valuable,  at 
least  as  a  picture  of  manners.  Some  attribute  it,  on 
account  of  several  allusions,  to  another  author,  who 
lived  for  some  time,  in  the  reign  of  Commodus,  in 
Naples.  The  best  critical  edition  is  that  of  Bur- 
maim  (Leyden,  1743,  2  vols.,  4lo);  there  is  a  utter 
edition,  by  Anton,  on  the  busis  of  Bnrmann's  (Leip- 
sic,  1781).  The  supposed  supplements,  lately  dis- 
covered, are  spurious. 

PETTY  BAG  ;  an  office  in  chancery,  in  England, 
the  three  clerks  of  which  record  the  return  of  all 
inquisitions  out  of  every  county,  and  make  all 
patents  of  comptrollers,  gaugers,  customers,  &c. 

PEUTINGER  TABLE;  a  map  showing  the 
military  roads  of  the  greater  part  of  the  kingdom 
of  the  Visigoths,  drawn,  it  was  formerly  believed, 
for  Theodosius  the  Great.  It  is  called  after  Conrad 
Peutinger,  a  German  scholar,  born  1405,  and  who 
died  in  1547.  Among  his  pnpers  was  this  famous 
map.  Conrad  Celtes  had  found  It  in  the  Benedictine 
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monastery  of  Tegernsr c,  borrowed  and  not  returned 
it.  Such  ;i  tiirij;>,<t  ):>;ir.fii  in  rotulo  was  extant  in 
that  convent,  in  1:>0:  ;  and  Hie  Tabula  Prutinger- 
tana  nt  \  it  una,  is  probably  the  same  which 
UYrinher,  n  poet,  made  or  copie  d  in  1190.  Celtes 
gave  this  map  to  rcutinger,  who  intruded  to  publish 
it.  A  t  ier  his  death,  k  disappeared  for  many  years, 
until  Marx  V,  riser  published  fragments  of  it,  under 
the  title  of  t'ra^ti.nilii  Tabula'  antique  ex  Pevtin- 
^croritm  liibltoliuat  (Venice,  1591).  It  was  not 
lound  eittiie.  among  Pcutingtr's  manuscripts,  until 
ilie  eighteenth  century,  when  Scheyb  published  a 
lif>.;ii"it'ul  impression,  with  remarks,  folio  (Vienna, 
lT0:i).  The  manuscript  of  the  map  is  at  present  in 
the  impcri.il  library  at  Vienna.  The  characters 
;.nd  figures  show  that  the  map  is  not  the  original. 
)  ><j( ch  thinks  that  it  belongs  to  the  twelfth  century. 
A  new  impression  of  this  uueieiit  map  was  published 
in  l.eij.sii-  (1^-1),  not  entirely  free  from  faults,  with 
n  treatise  by  Maimert.  A  new  edition,  with  com- 
i  -.ciitanes,  has  been  announced  by  Dr  Tross,  of 
Muusur.  Peiitii^er  was  llie  first  who  collected 
I'.mian  inscriptions  on  stone,  in  ft  small  work. — 
Homnr.j-  i'tUtstatis  Fro g n,ir,ta  (Augsburg,  1505). 
lie  wrote,  brides,  other  valuable  works  on  Ore 
decline  of  the  Homnn  empire.  Peutinger  long  held 
important  jmlilic  oflices, 

lT.WTFR  consists  of  tin  alloyed  wiUi  n  quantity 
of  copper,  or  other  metallic  bodies,  as  the  experience 
nf  the  workmen  has  shown  to  be  the  most  conducive 
to  the  improvement  of  its  hardness  and  colour,  such 
j.s  lead,  z'.iu\  bismuth,  imd  antimony.  'Hie  best 
•  rt  o.r  pewter  is  formed  from  antimony  seventeen 
I  ris,  tin  If  K)  parts.  'i  ne  French  add  a  little  copper 
in  th.s  kind  of  pewter.  A  very  fine  silver-looking 
metal  is  composed  of  100  pounds  of  tin,  eight  of 
aminnmv,  one  of  bismuth,  an  i  four  of  copper. 

IT.  \  1UH  SF,  La.    See  Istperousc. 

l'i'i-.FFKL,  t'nnisTiAN  1- 'itKr>ERtc,  a  jurisconsult 
rnd  diplomatist,  born  nt  Colmar,  in  I72<>.  became 
secretary  to  the  ambassador  from  Saxony  to  France, 
and  was  employed  in  se vend  negotiations.  In  1758, 
lie  w  as  sent  to  Kniishoii,  during  the  diet,  as  charge 
#/'«//»/ o-ej.  and  thence  to  the  court  of  Bavaria,  where 
he  remained  until  17»>8,  when  he  was  recalled  to 
Versailles,  and  became  jurisconsult  to  the  king.  In 
l'W),  he  was  sent,  by  the  French  ministry,  to  Deux 
Fonts,  to  treat  of  the  indemnities  of  the  <>erman 
princes,  and  wr.s  still  there  when  he  received  his 
iiismission  from  his  public  functions  ;  his  property 
was  confiscated,  and  he  was  placed  on  the  list  of 
emigrants.  He  remained  in  the  service  of  the  duke 
of  Deux  Fonts  until  17t>.j,  when  he  retired  to  Nurem- 
berg, and  died  in  1807.  His  principal  works  are 
Abr+gf  ('fironofi'nit/ui*  dr  i'Htstoirr,  et  du  Droit 
p-fbiti/'/r  iV AHr untune ;  llccherehrs  iiirtornfues  cirri- 
onutitt  ft*  Droits  du  Papr  sur  fa  I'ille  rt  t'Kfat 
ff.lt^itou;  Mat  dr  la  Polvgur  ;  Dissertations  His- 
tariifiux. 

PFKFFEL,  Gottlieb  Conbad.  a  distinguished 
German  author,  was  born  in  Colmar,  Alsatia,  in 
l7:M3.of  Protestant  parents.  He  went  to  Haile  in 
his  fifteenth  year,  to  study  law.  In  1757,  he  became 
blind.  This  misfortune  he  bore,  for  more  than  fifty 
years,  with  wise  cheerfulness  and  became  a  roost 
useful  citizen.  In  177H.  he  established  a  Protestant 
school  nt  Colmar,  with  the  approbation  of  the  king 
of  France,  in  which  he  educated  many  excellent 
scholars.  The  revolution  put  an  end  to  the  inslitu- 
lion.  In  1803,  he  was  made  president  of  the  newly- 
established  Protestant  consistory  at  Colmar,  and 
died  May  1,  1809.  He  is  one  of  the  best  poets  of 
Germany,  in  the  department  of  the  fable,  and  tales 
in  verse.  His  poetical  works  are  collected  in  his 
Poetische  l-'ersuche,  10  vols.,  2d  edit.  (Tubingen, 


1817),  and  his  prose  writings  in  Presaiehe  J'trtvche 
(Tubingen,  1810,  8  vols.)  His  biography  forms  the 
last  volume. 

PFYFKK,  I.o'Jts,  bom  at  Lucerne,  in  1715, 
entered  the  French  military  service  at  an  early  a«,e, 
distinguished  himself  in  the  campaigns  from  1 7:1-1  to 
1747,  in  1748  was  made  major-general,  and,  in  I7t>:;, 
lieutenant-general.  At  Lucerne  is  still  shown  a 
plan,  in  relief,  of  a  part  of  the  interior  of  Switzer- 
land, executed  by  him.  It  is  remarkable  for  its 
minute  accuracy  and  truth  of  presentation. 

PH/EDON,  of  F.lis;  n  scholar  of  Socrate?.  :  r.d 
founder  of  a  school  of  philosophy  iu  Mis.  The 
dialogue  of  Plato,  on  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
which  contains  the  last  conversation  of  S- crates 
with  his  scholars,  w  hile  he  w  as  iu  prison,  a  No  liear* 
this  name  .Mendelssohn  has  given  the  san  e  title 
to  his  conversations  on  the  same  subject  ;  but  the 
dialogues  written  by  Piwdon  himself  are  lost. 

PH.EDRA  ;  in  fabulous  history,  daughter  of  Mi- 
nos, king  of  Crete  and  of  Pastpliae,  sister  of  Arr.due 
and  wife  of  Theseus.  Happening  to  meet  Hippo- 
lytus,  her  step  son,  w  hom  she  had  never  before  seen, 
and  whom  she  did  not  know  to  be  the  son  of  The- 
seus, she  was  inflamed  with  an  ardent  passion  lor 
the  beautiful  youth.  He  would  not  reciprocate  her 
passion,  and,  to  satisfy  her  revenge,  she  ncrtited  him 
to  her  husband  of  a  criminal  attempt  upon  her  hon- 
our. The  father  cursed  his  S4>n.  and  Neptune  n 
carried  his  execrations  into  effect  by  bringing  upon 
Hippolytns  a  violent  death.  When  this  event  was 
known  in  Athens,  Plucdra  repented  of  her  crime, 
and  hanged  herself.  According  to  some,  she  w  i  s 
killed  by  Theseus.  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  two  of 
the  most  celebrated  poets  of  antiquity,  have  taken 
Pfwedra  as  the  subject  of  their  irng»*dies,  which  aru 
now  lost,    liaeine  has  followed  their  example. 

PILEDRl'S;  a  Latin  fabulist,  bom  in  Thrace. 
He  was  probably  brought  to  Home  as  a  slave,  at  a 
tender  nge,  and  entered  the  service  of  Augustus, 
who  liberated  him.  Nothing  is  known  of  his  life, 
except  that  he  suffered  much  from  the  tyranny  «>f 
Sejanus  under  the  reign  of  Tiberius  ;  spent  his  days 
probably  in  moderate  circumstance-*,  and  died  at  an 
advanced  age.  He  wrote  five  books  of  fables  in 
iambic  verse,  which  are  distinguished  for  their  pu- 
rity and  elegance  of  expression,  and  for  their  sim- 
plicity and  instructive  thought.  He  borrowed  his 
materials  in  part  from  ./F.sop,  and  mixed  with  litem 
his  own  inventions.  The  work  of  Phaslrus  is  no 
where  mentioned  among  the  ancients,  and  Seneca, 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  the  Romans  had  no  fables  iu 
the  manner  of  vEsop.  The  moderns  knew  nothing 
of  his  writings  till  1595.  when  a  copy  was  found  by 
Francis  Pithou.  in  the  library  of  St  Remi  at  Kheims. 
He  sent  it  to  his  brother  Peter,  who  gave  it  to  the 
world.  The  best  editions  ore  by  Hiirmann  {2  vols., 
Leyden,  1727,  4to  ,  and  the  most  complete  by 
Schwabe  (Brunswick,  l«Ofi).  Christ  first  doubted 
the  genuineness  of  the  fabies  of  Pha'drus.  Several 
modern  philologists  regard  them  as  spurious,  and  the 
work  of  a  later  age.  This  is  certain  in  regard  to 
thirty-two  new  fables,  first  published  by  Cassitli  at 
Naples,  under  the  name  of  Ph<rdrus,  but  made 
known  previously  to  the  learned  Hurmann  by  Dor- 
ville  from  Perotti's  manuscript.  These  fables  have 
been  several  times  reprinted  since  1812. 

PHAETON ;  in  heathen  mythology,  the  offspring 
of  the  sun  and  Clymene,  and  brother  of  the  Heli- 
ades.  To  please  his  unfortunate  mother,  and  to 
satisfy  those  who  doubted  whether  the  sun  were  his 
father,  he  desired  the  latter  to  grant  him  a  favour. 
Ph<rbus  imprudently  promised  it,  unconditionally, 
and  swore  by  the  Styx  that  he  would,  at  all  events 
keep  his  word.    Pliaeton  now  asked  permission  to 
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take  his  father's  place  in  the  chariot  of  the  sun,  and 
would  not  be  denied.  Hut  he  had  scarcely  mounted 
the  flaming  car,  and  taken  the  reins,  when  the  celes- 
tial horses,  despising  their  weak  driver,  turned  out 
«if  the  path,  and  set  every  thing  on  fire.  The  Ethi- 
opians, on  the  left,  were  blackened  by  the  near 
approach  of  the  sun ;  and,  when  the  cliariot  was 
drawn  over  the  eartl)  to  the  right,  Jupiter,  with  his 
bolts,  plunged  the  thoughtless  charioteer  into  the 
river  Po.  His  sisters  found  him  Uiere  lifeless,  and 
lamented  biro. — The  god  of  the  sun  was  also  called 
Phaeton  (the  enlightetier).  In  modern  times  this 
luuiie  is  given  to  a  sort  of  high,  light,  open  carriage. 

PHALANX  ;  a  body  of  troops  among  the  Greeks, 
armed  with  long  speurs.  and  arranged  in  Hie  form 
of  a  square.  The  momentum  of  their  onset  usually 
decided  the  battle.  The  phalanx  at  first  consisted 
of  4000  men,  but  was  afterwards  doubled,  and  even 
quadrupled.  It  was  first  doubled  by  Philip  of  Mu- 
redon,  and  the  double  phalanx  is  hence  often  called 
the  Macedonian  phalanx.  The  pludanx  was  com- 
monly sixteen  deep,  and  the  men  were  drawn  up 
shield  to  shield ;  the  rear  ranks,  which  could  not 
reach  the  enemy  with  their  spears,  held  them  upon 
the  shoulders  of  those  before  them,  ami  thus  formed 
a  sort  of  wall  to  slop  the  progress  of  the  missiles  of 
the  enemy.  The  phalanx  is  much  celebrated  in  the 
history  of  ancient  wars,  on  account  of  its  invincible- 
in 

PHALARIS.  This  prince,  notorious  for  his  cru- 
elty, was  a  native  of  Astypnlea,  in  Crete.  On  his 
lianishuient  from  that  place,  he  went  to  Sicily,  where 
be  made  himself  master  of  Agrigenliun,  about  B.  C. 
67 1 ,  liiid  sought  to  maintain  his  power  by  cruelty  and 
severity.  The  most  famous  instance  of  his  cruelty 
was  tlie  liorbarous  punishment  of  the  brazen  bull 
prepared  by  Peri II us  of  Athens.  The  victim  was 
shut  up  in  the  body  of  the  buil,  and  roasted  slowly 
by  a  fire  underneath.  The  screams  of  pain  uttered 
by  the  unhappy  man  were  irinde,  by  some  machinery, 
to  resemble  Uie  lowing  of  a  bull.  Phalaris  caused 
the  first  experiment  to  be  tried  on  the  inventor. 
After  a  reign  of  about  sixteen  years,  he  was  killed 
during  a  rebellion.  The  tetters  which  bear  the  name 
of  Phalaris  have  been  fully  proved  to  be  spurious 
by  Benlley,  in  his  celebrated  controversy  with  Boyle. 
The  latest  edition  is  tliat  by  Lennep  (Groningen, 
1777,  2  vols.,  4to). 

PHALAROPK  {pfialaropus  )  A  genus  of  shore 
birds,  belonging  to  Uie  family  longirostres,  Cuvier. 
They  live  in  small  flocks  on  the  sen-coast>,M>metimes, 
but  rarely  in  fresh-water  lakes;  feed  on  aquatic  in- 
sects and  molluscous  animals.  The  female  builds  on 
the  shore  among  the  grass,  laying  from  four  to  six 
eggs.  Both  sexes  incubate,  and  attend  on  the 
young,  which  lenve  the  nest,  run  about,  and  swim, 
soon  after  they  are  hatched.  These  birds  fly  well, 
and  swim  expertly,  resisting  the  heav  iest  waves,  but 
never  dive.  Their  flesh  is  oily  and  unpalatable. 
They  inhabit  far  north,  migrating  in  the  autumn  mid 
winter  to  Uie  temperate  regions  of  both  continents. 
There  arc  but  three  species  as  yet  known,  which 
have  been  placed  by  authors  in  different  families,  and 
even  orders.  C.  BoiiHparte  has  thus  arranged  them: 
Subgenus,  p hataropus.  P./u/icarias  (red  phalarope). 
This  is  Uie  P.  hyperboreus  of  Wilson;  blackish, 
raried  with  ferruginous;  beneath  rufous;  winter- 
dress  cinereous,  beneath  white  ;  inhabits  both  conti- 
nents. Sub-genus,  lobipes,  P.  hyjierboreus  (northern 
phalarope).  Inhabits  both  continents  ;  common  in 
Uie  Hebrides.  It  is  black,  varied  with  rufous,  be- 
neath white,  sides  of  the  neck  bright  rufdus ;  winter 
plumage  cinereous,  beneath  white.  Sub-genus  hvlo- 
poditii,  P.  ff'tlsonii  (gray  piiularope.)  This  is  the 
P.  lobatus  of  Wilson ;  bluish  gray,  beneath  white, 


with  a  chestnut  patch  and  a  black  band  on  each  side 
of  Uie  neck  ;  summer  plumage  unknown  ;  inhabits 
the  north  of  America,  migrating  in  winter  as  far 
south  as  Uie  coast  of  Mexico. 

PHAMENOPH1S.  See  Mention.  .  .  t  \\ 
I'll  AN  All.    SeeFa«nr*W*.  fai  jr    ,  j 

PHANTASM.    See  Spectre.  £\aV 
PHANTASMAGORIA.    Sec  JUm/wT--''. 
I'll ANTASOS.    See  Morpheus. 
PHAON.    See  Sappho. 
PHARAOH.    See  Egypt. 

PHARISEES  ;  the  members  of  a  sect  among  the 
Jews,  which  seems  to  have  arisen  in  the  lime  of  the 
Maccabees.  Besides  the  books  of  Moses,  they  held 
a  multitude  of  doctrines  and  traditions,  supposed  to 
have  been  received  orally  from  that  lawgiver,  with 
Uie  annotations  of  later  teachers  after  the  captivity. 
These  traditions  they  thought  themselves  obliged  to 
observe  as  strictly  as  the  laws  of  Moses.  They 
were  distinguished  from  the  Sadducees  by  their  wal 
for  Uieir  traditions,  and  their  lielicf  in  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  dead.  Their  ambition,  and  the  narrow- 
ness of  their  religious  views,  made  them  hypocrites. 
With  a  lax  morality,  they  thought  to  obtain  the 
favour  of  the  Supreme  Being  by  external  holiness 
and  ascetic  expiations  ;  and  liiey  sought  to  gain  the 
good  opinion  of  men  by  a  high  tone  of  justice  and 
piety.  The  Pharisees  numbered  in  their  ranks  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen  in  Judea  ; 
and,  as  persons  of  all  conditions,  not  excluding 
females,  were  admitted  into  their  society,  they  gain- 
ed a  political  influence  which  often  decided  the  late 
of  the  Jewish  nation  under  the  Maccatacs  and 
Asmon;eans,  and  brought  into  their  hands  the  power 
which  had  lieeu  left  to  the  great  council  by  the 
Romans  in  Uie  time  of  Christ.  The  doctrines  of  the 
Pharisees  have  prevailed  in  the  religion  of  the 
modern  Jews,  and  in  the  Talmud.  The  term  Phari- 
see is  also  applied  to  a  person  whose  character  re- 
sembles that  of  the  Pharisees  of  the  New  Testament. 

PI  I A  R  M  A  CO  LITE.    See  Lime. 

PHARM.U  OrO'd  A  (from  ^«i>, medicine, and 
*•«;*,  to  make)  ;  the  same  as  dispensatory,  (q.  v.) 

PHARMACY.  PHARMACEUTICS  (f«pt«««, 
drug)  ;  the  art  of  preserving,  preparing,  compound- 
ing and  combining  substances  for  medical  purposes  ; 
the  art  of  the  apothecary.  As  these  substances  may 
be  mineral,  vegetable  or  animal,  theoretical  phar- 
macy requires  a  knowledge  of  botany,  zoology  and 
mineralogy,  and,  as  it  is  necessary  to  detcrmiue  their 
properties,  and  the  laws  of  their  composition  and  de- 
composition, of  chemistry  also.  In  a  narrower  sense, 
pharmacy  is  merely  the  art  of  compounding  and  mix- 
ing drugs  according  to  Uie  prescription  of  the  phy- 
sician. These  processes  and  Mib-tanccs  have  been 
described  under  their  appropriate  heads.  i;See  the 
separate  articles.)  The  preparation  of  medicines  was 
at  fir»t  per  torn  icd  by  the  physicians  themselves,  who 
also  administered  them  to  their  patients  ;  and  it  first 
became  a  distinct  branch  of  medical  science  at 
Alexandria,  towards  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  C.  (see  Medicine)  when  some  physicians  de- 
voted themselves  solely  to  it.  Afterwards  it  be- 
came the  employment  of  particular  individuals  {rhiz- 
otomisfs,  simplers),  and  the  medical  science  ami  the 
apothecary's  art  thus  lieenme  separated  from  each 
other.  Muntins,  a  pupil  of  Herophilus,  in  Alexan- 
dria, seems  to  have  been  the  author  of  the  first  phar- 
macopeia, having  published  a  work  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  medicines.  Zeno  of  Lnodicea  distinguished 
himself  by  the  invention  of  a  large  number  of  com- 
pound medicine..  Princes  also  studied  the  medical 
sciences,  particularly  in  reference  to  the  preparation 
of  poisons  and  antidotes.  Thus  Attalus.  last  king 
of  Pergamus  (B.  C.  131),  was  noted  for  liis  medical 
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skill,  and  his  knowledge  of  plants,  and  several  pre- 
parations which  he  invented,  arc  known  to  us  ;  as, 
for  instance,  an  ointment  of  white  lend  or  centre, 
&c.  Mithrkiaies.  king  of  Pontus  (123— OSJ  B.  C), 
invented  an  antidote,  composed  of  fifty-four  ingre- 
dients. Heras,  of  Cappadocia,  wrote  a  work  on  phar- 
macy at  Rome  (B.  C.  49).  Musa,  the  celebrated 
physician  to  Augustus,  prescribed  several  medicinal 
preparations,  which  afterwards  continued  in  use 
under  his  name.  A  large  collection  of  compound 
medicines  is  enumerated,  in  the  works  of  Scribouius 
I.argus  (A.  D.  43).  Menecrates,  physician  to  Tib- 
erius, was  the  inventor  of  the  diachylon,  or  litharge 
plaster.  Damocrates  (A.  D.  47)  invented  and  de- 
scribed in  verse,  the  preparation  of  several  medicines, 
tooth-powder,  ointments,  &c.  Philo  of  Tarsus  (A. 
P.  23)  discovered  a  sedative  composed  of  opium, 
saffron  and  other  ingredients,  and  called,  from  him, 
philonium.  JEsclepiades  Phnnnacion  (in  the  time 
of  Trajan,  A.  D.  97)  prepared  several  celebrated 
medicines.  Dioscorides,  who  probably  flourished  in 
the  rei^'ii  of  Nero  (A.  D.  34),  is  yet  distinguished  for 
his  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  plants,  and  first 
exposed  the  fraudulent  practices  made  use  of  in  the 
composition  of  several  medicines,  and  prescribed  the 
preparation  of  some  new  ones ;  as,  for  instance,  of 
ceruse,  calamine,  flowers  of  tine  (nihil  album),  &e. 
Pliny  the  Elder  (70)  also  rendered  important  services 
to  pharmacy  by  his  researches  into  natural  history. 
In  Galen's  time  (1(30 — 200)  several  physicians  in 
Rome  employed  themselves  in  the  preparation  of 
cosmetics.  When,  with  the  decline  of  the  Roman 
empire,  science  and  learning  became  extinct  in 
Western  Europe,  superstition  and  blind  empiricism 
prevailed  in  the  medical  department,  and  pharmacy 
made  no  progress.  But,  in  the  East,  particularly 
in  Alexandria,  where  art  and  science  continued  to 
flourish,  chemistry  and  pharmacy  were  cultivated 
with  ardour  by  the  Arabians.  Tliey  studied  the 
works  of  the  Greek  writers,  and  from  them  we  de- 
rive many  important  improvements  in  the  pharma- 
ceutic art.  The  caliph  Almansor  (754)  founded  in 
Bagdad  the  first  public  apotheca,  or  druggist's  shop. 
The  names  of  several  medicines,  such  as  alcohol, 
julep,  &c,  are  of  Arabian  origin,  and  it  is  most  pro- 
bable that  we  owe  to  them  the  first  official  dispen- 
satories, or  pharmacopeias.  Sabor  Ehn  Sahel,  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  published  a  pharma- 
copoeia ;  and,  in  the  twelfth  century,  Abul  Hassan, 
physician  to  the  caliph  of  Bagdad,  published  a 
similar  work,  which  subsequently  served  as  the 
standard  work  of  the  Arabian  apothecaries.  The 
Arabian  apothecus  were  under  the  particular  direc- 
tion of  the  government,  and  were  subjected  to  a 
strict  supervision,  particularly  in  regard  to  the 
quality  and  price  of  drugs.  It  is  related  of  Affhin, 
an  Arabian  general,  that  he  examined  in  person  the 
medicine  chest  of  his  army,  to  see  if  every  thing 
mentioned  in  the  dispensatories  was  provided.  With 
tlte  revival  of  medical  science  iu  the  West  arose  the 
celebrated  school  of  Salerno.  The  apothecary's 
trade  was  now  an  the  thirteenth  century)  regulated 
by  law,  and  apothecaries  and  grocers  were  obliged 
to  sell  their  articles  at  fixed  prices.  Apothecas,  or 
apothecaries'  halls,  could  be  established  only  in  cer- 
tain places,  and  two  men  of  standing  were  appoint- 
ed in  the  large  towns  to  superintend  them.  The 
most  important  medicines  were  compounded  under 
their  inspection,  and  frauds  were  severely  punished. 
There  is  a  work  by  Saladin  of  Ascoli,  physician  to 
the  grand  constable  of  Naples,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, which,  besides  other  curious  materials  relating 
to  the  state  of  the  apothecaries'  trade  at  that  period!, 
contains  a  list  of  the  hooks  which  an  apothecary 
ought  to  have,  with  moral  precepts  and  directions 


for  each  month.  The  principal  pharmaceutical 
work  of  the  middle  ages  was  the  Antidotarium  of 
Nicholas  Propositus  of  Salernum,  which  was  cele- 
brated as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  In  Prance, 
the  apothecaries'  halls  were  first  subjected  to  the 
supervision  of  the  medical  faculty  in  the  fifteenth 
century.  In  Germany,  the  apothecaries  were  mere- 
ly dealers  in  drugs,  which  they  imported  from  Italy. 
The  physicians  also  prepared  their  own  prescriptions. 
In  most  cities,  the  apothecaries  were  likewise  con- 
fectioners, and  the  magistrates,  in  their  contracts 
with  them,  stipulated  for  a  certain  quantity  of  con- 
fectionary, to  be  delivered  in  the  city  hall.  The 
reforms  of  Paracelsus  in  medicine  (sixteenth  century) 
introduced  some  changes  into  pharmacy.  Many 
chemical  preparations  were  adopted,  and  the  use  of 
mineral  specifics,  as,  for  example,  antimony  and 
mercury,  became  more  common.  Still  the  operations 
were  conducted  without  reference  to  scientific  prin- 
ciples ;  but,  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  the  natural  sciences  have  continued  to  make 
great  progress,  and  pharmacy,  as  well  as  medicine, 
has  experienced  the  effects  of  the  improvement  In 
pharmaceutical  operations,  the  apothecaries'  weight  is 
used,  in  which  twenty  grains  make  a  scruple,  three 
scruples  a  drachm,  eight  drachms  an  ounce,  and 
twelve  ounces  a  pound.  The  following  abbreviations 
and  signs  are  used  by  physicians,  fat  writing  their 
prescriptions : 


PHARO  ;  a  game.    See  Faro. 

PI  1 A  RO  of  Alessina.    See  Faro  of  itcssina. 

PHAROS  ;  sometimes  used,  in  English,  for  light- 
house :  in  some  other  languages,  it  is  the  ordinary 
term  for  these  edifices.  The  name  is  derived  from 
the  island  of  Pharos  before  Alexandria,  which  pro- 
tected the  port  of  that  city.  On  the  eastern  pro- 
montory of  the  island  stood  the  lighthouse  of  Alex- 
andria, so  famous  in  antiquity,  and  considered  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  built  300  years  B  C 
It  is  said  to  have  been  500  feet  high.  See  Light- 
house. 

PHARSALIA  ;  the  plains  in  the  neigh twurhood 
of  Pliarsalus,  a  town  of  Thessaly,  where  Cssar  de- 
feated Pompey  R.  C  .48.    See  Ccttar  and  JL  stout. 

PHASES,  in  astronomy,  denote  the  various  ap- 
pearances of  the  moon,  and  the  superior  planets,  at 
different  ages  ;  also  the  appearance  of  the  moon  co- 
sun  when  eclipsed.  Metaphorically,  the  word  is 
used  by  historians,  to  designate  various  stages  and 
appearances  of  one  great  historical  event,  for  ex- 
ample, a  revolution. 

PHEASANT  (phesianus).  The  genus  phasiam** 
includes  not  only  the  pheasants  proper,  but  also  the 
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pound, 
ounce, 
drachm. 


9.  scruple. 

Gr.  grain. 

C.  (congium)  gallon 

O.  (octaus)  pint. 

f.  J.  fluid  ounce. 

f.  0.  fluid  drachm. 

yx^.  minim. 

Gut.  (gutla)  drop. 

Cochl.  (cochleare)  spoonful. 

Cochl.  maj.  (cochleare  majus)  tal>lr-5|toon. 

Cochl.  min.  (cochleare  minus)  tea-S]>oou. 

Manip.  (manipulus)  handful. 

j.  i.  one. 

ss.  half. 

fift  or  ana.  of  each. 

q.  s.  (quantum  svjkif)  as  much  as  necessary 

p.  e.  equal  j>arls. 
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common  domestic  fowl.  (See  Car*.)  The  true  phea- 
sant is  distinguished  by  having  a  lung  tail,  the  fea- 
thers of  which  are  of  different  lengths,  and  overlay 
each  other  like  tiles.  The  most  common  species  is 
the  P.Cotchkut,  originally  a  native  of  the  East,  but 
now  naturalised  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  especially 
in  tlie  southern  parts.  In  their  wilu  state,  these 
birds  feed,  like  the  rest  of  the  gallinaceous  tribe, 
upon  vegetable  food:  when  young,  however,  they 
principally  subsist  on  insects,  and  are  exceedingly 
fond  of  ants'  eggs.  The  female  constructs  her  nest 
in  some  retired  spot,  forming  it  of  leaves,  and  with- 
out grass.  The  number  of  eggs  she  lays  is  various ; 
for,  if  they  are  carried  away,  she  continues,  like  the 
common  hen,  to  lay  an  additional  quantity.  The 
males  and  females  only  associate  together  in  the  first 
spring  months.  When  disturbed,  they  make  a  whir- 
ring noise,  like  the  partridge,  and,  from  being  a  large 
mark,  and  flying  slowly,  they  are  readily  brought 
down,  even  by  an  inexperienced  sportsman.  There 
are  several  varieties,  produced  by  climate  and  do- 
mestication, among  which  is  the  white.  The  golden 
pheasant  [P.  pictus),  a  native  of  China,  is  remark, 
able  for  the  beauty  of  its  plumage :  the  prevailing 
colours  are  red,  yellow  and  blue,  and  it  is  distin- 
guished by  a  crest  upon  the  head,  which  can  be 
raised  at  pleasure.  The  iris,  bill  and  legs  are  yel- 
low. The  tail  is  long,  and  richly  tinted,  and  from 
above  it  arise  a  number  of  long,  straight  feathers, 
of  a  scarlet  hue,  mixed  with  yellow.  Cuvier  is  of 
opinion  that  the  description  given  by  Pliny  of  the 
phoenix  (lib.  x.  cap.  2)  is  meant  for  this  bird.  An- 
other fine  species  found  in  China  is  the  silver  phea- 
sant (P.  nyclhetneru*).  This  is  of  a  silvery  white 
colour,  with  very  delicate  black  lines  on  each  fea- 
ther, and  black  belly.  The  most  splendid  bird  of 
this  genus,  and  perliaps  of  the  feathered  race,  is  the 
arg us  pheasant  (P.  argus).  This  species,  which  is 
of  a  large  size,  is  an  inhabitant  of  the  mountains  in 
the  island  of  Sumatra,  and  perhaps  of  others  of  the 
Indian  islands.  The  male  has  a  very  long  tail,  and 
the  feathers  of  the  wings  are  large,  ami  much  pro- 
duced, tlve  whole  thickly  covered  with  ocellate  spots, 
giving  to  the  bird  a  most  extraordinary  aspect. 
There  are  several  other  species  of  this  genus,  which 
inhabit  different  parts  of  Asia  :  none,  however, 
have  yet  been  discovered  in  America. 

PI  1  ELLOPL AST1CS  (from  f>ax*f,  cork);  the 
art  of  representing  works  of  architecture  on  a  re- 
duced scale  in  cork,  invented  by  au  artist  in  Rome, 
between  1780  and  175)0,  and  improved  by  a  German 
named  Mey.  The  phelloplastic  works  afford  very 
fine  models,  and  are  cheaper  than  models  in  wood, 
gypsum,  stone,  or  papier  tnacht. 

PHEItECYDEd  ;  a  celebrated  sage  of  ancient 
Greece.  lie  is  regarded  as  the  first  who  wrote  in 
prose,  on  philosophy  and  religiou,  although  his  ex- 
pression, as  is  natural,  inclines  much  to  poetry.  He 
was  a  native  of  Uie  island  of  Syros,  flourished  in  the 
sixth  century,  B.  C,  and  was  a  contemporary  of 
Tbales.  The  fragments  of  his  work  on  nature  and 
the  gods,  are  merely  allegorical  thoughts.  Sturz 
collected  them  (S?d  edit.,  Cera,  1798).  Pberecydes 
considered  Jupiter  or         Time  or  and  the 

earth,  which  he  esteemed  a  cliaos,  as  the  elements 
of  all  things.  According  to  Cicero,  he  was  the  first 
that  taught  the  immortality  of  the  soul ;  lie  was  also 
the  instructer  of  Pylhaeorus. 

PHIDIAS  of  Athens  ;  the  great  master  of  statu- 
ary, who,  in  the  age  of  Pericles  (about  the  84th 
Olympiad,  or  B.  C.  444),  embodied  the  lofty  ideal 
of  a  Pallas-Minerva  and  an  Olympian  Jove.  Ac- 
cording to  Bottiger,  Phidias  executed  three  statues 
of  Pallas,  which  were  all  in  the  Acropolis  in  the 
time  of  Pausauias.   One  colossal  statue  of  Pallas, 


be  cast  in  bronze  (taken  from  the  tenth  of  the  spoils 
won  on  the  plains  of  Marathon) ,  for  the  temple  of 
Minerva  Polias,  in  which  she  was  represented  as  a 
guardian  deity.  Mys  wrought  upon  her  shield,  in 
relievo,  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs,  from  designs  by 
Parrhasius.  Near  the  statue  stood  the  primitive  pos- 
sessor of  the  mount,  an  owl.  It  is  related  of  this 
statue,  that  mariners,  doubling  the  promontory  of 
Siuiium,  still  saw  her  crested  helmet  and  the  point 
of  her  spear.  The  second  of  his  most  famous  sta- 
tues was  made  of  ivory  and  gold.  It  was  denomi- 
nated the  statue  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Parthenon  (the 
virgin),  and  measured,  with  the  pedestal,  about  41£ 
English  feet.  Instead  of  marble,  he  made  use  of  ivory, 
which  admitted  of  a  much  softer  and  more  brilliant 
polish.  It  was,  in  reality,  formed  of  wood,  overlaid 
with  ivory.  He  threw  over  it  a  garment  of  gold, 
either  beaten  or  cast  with  such  exquisite  skill,  that  it 
might  be  put  off  or  on  at  pleasure,  and  could  be  weigh- 
ed, at  any  time,  by  the  treasurer  of  the  temple.  It 
weighed  forty- four  talents.  During  the  government 
of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  it  was  carried  off.  The 
eyes  were  of  marble,  let  in,  and  probably  painted, 
according  to  the  prevailing  custom.  The  goddess 
stood  upright,  with  the  regis  on  her  breast  and  a 
spear  in  her  Jeft  hand.  There  was  likewise  an  im- 
mense serpent,  or  dragon,  near  her,  supposed  to  he 
that  of  Kricthonius  In  her  right  hand  was  the  god- 
dess Victoria,  formed  in  like  manner  of  ivory,  with 
a  vestment  of  gold,  four  cubits  high.  By  her  side 
stood  the  great  shield,  representing,  on  the  convex 
side,  the  battle  of  the  Amazons,  and  on  the  concave, 
tile  battle  of  the  Titans.  The  different  parts  of  the 
statue,  as  well  as  the  pedestal,  were  wrought  in  re- 
lievo. Thus,  for  example,  Phidias  introduced  him- 
self and  Pericles  on  Uie  shield.  A  complete  descrip- 
tion  of  this  statue  is  given  in  Bottiger's  Andeutungni 
ubcr  die  Arehaulogie  (Observations  on  Archeology). 
The  third  statue,  in  bronze,  of  a  smaller  size,  which 
was  called,  emphatically,  the  beautiful,  on  account 
of  its  exquisite  proportions,  was  purchased  by  the 
people  of  Lemnos,  and  sent  by  them  tu  the  Acro- 
polis of  Athens.  The  Olympian  Jupiter  of  Phidias 
represented  die  serene  majesty  of  the  king  of  hea- 
ven, and  was  ranked  for  its  beauty,  among  the  won- 
ders of  the  world.  Jupiter  was  here  seen  sitting 
upon  a  throne,  with  an  olive  wreath  of  gold  about  his 
temples  ;  Uie  upper  part  of  his  body  was  naked ;  a 
wide  mantle,  covering  the  rest  of  it,  hung  down,  in 
the  richest  folds,  to  his  feet,  which  rested  on  a  foot- 
stool. The  naked  parts  of  Uie  statue  were  of  ivory, 
the  dress  was  of  beaten  gold,  wiUi  an  imitation  of 
embroidery  painted  by  Paiuenus  brother  of  Phidias. 
In  the  right  hand  stood  the  goddess  Victoria,  turning 
towards  the  statue,  and  carved,  like  it,  out  of  ivory 
and  gold  ;  she  was  holding  out  a  band,  with  which 
she  appeared  desirous  to  encircle  his  olive  crown. 
In  his  left  hand,  Uie  divinity  held  a  parti-coloured 
sceptre,  made  of  various  metals  skilfully  joined,  and 
on  the  sceptre  rested  an  eagle.  Power,  wisdom  and 
goodness  were  admirably  expressed  in  his  features. 
He  sat  with  Uie  air  of  a  divinity,  presiding  among 
the  judges  of  the  games,  and  dispensing  the  laurel 
wreaths  to  Uie  victors,  calm  in  conscious  dignity, 
the  beau  ideal  of  Greek  anthropomorphism.  Cicero 
(Dcr  Oratore,  ii.)  relates  that  Uie  artist  was  led,  by  a 
passage  in  the  Iliad,  to  imagine  such  a  figure.  The 
statue  was  surrounded  with  magnificent  drapery, 
wlach  was  drawn  aside  only  on  particular  occasions, 
when  the  deity  was  to  be  exhibited.  A  sense  of 
greatness  and  splendour  overwhelmed  Uie  spectator. 
There  was  also  a  splendid  statue  of  Nemesis  at 
Rhainnus,  falsely  ascribed  to  Argoracritus,  Uie  favour- 
ite of  Phidias.  He  made  it  of  a  block  of  Parian 
marble,  which  the  Persians  bad  desigued  as  the 
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monument  of  their  victory.  Prom  Phidias-  that  ele- 
vated style,  which  is  so  much  admired,  is  commonly 
supposed  to  have  heen  derived ;  and  modern  antiqua- 
rians maintain  tliat  after  his  death  Grecian  art  be- 
gan to  decline.  Phidias  was,  moreover,  an  architect. 
By  the  exertions  of  Pericles,  Atln-ns  was  made  tlie 
most  magnificent  city  in  Greece.  During  his  gov- 
ei'iiment,  which  lasteil  twenty  ycnrs,  the  city  was 
adorned  with  more  costly  temples,  colonnades,  and 
oilier  works  of  art,  than  Home,  though  mistress  of 
tlie  world,  could  boast  in  seven  centuries.  Kvery 
•me  was  anxious  to  do  something  for  the  ornament 
of  the  city  of  1'allas.  The  liest  materials  ami  most 
skilful  artists  were  there  in  abundance,  l'liidias 
superintended  these  improvements;  and  the  sculp- 
tures with  which  the  Parthenon,  for  instance,  among 
otiier  buildings,  was  adorned,  were  partly  his  own 
work,  and  pail  I  y  in  the  spirit  and  after  the  ideas  of 
this  great  master.  Phidias  received  great  honours 
hum  the  Athenians,  for  whose  fame  he  was  labour- 
ing, while  I'ericles  had  the  sovereign  power;  but 
lie  was  subjected  to  a  change  ol  forLunc  when  the 
{popularity  of  his  patron  declined.  He  died  in 
prison.  The  cause  of  his  death  is  unknown. — See 
Enieric  David,  Ejcamcn  ties  lncitli»itwns  Uiri-;rcs 
amtre  P India*  (Examination  of  the  Charges  hrouuhl 
against  riudins  ;  Paris,)  and  C.  (>.  Mulier.  De  VUi- 
tfiw  l  ifa  et  Operibus,  etc.  (the  Life  and  Works  of 
l'hidias;  Gollingeii,  1827,  4to). 

PHILADELPHIA,  the  second  city  in  size  in  the 
I'niled  Stales  of  America,  is  situated  in  a  county  of 
the  same  name,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Iietweeii 
the  Delaware  and  Schuylkill  rivers,  five  miles  above 
their  junction,  in  lat.  31) w  67'  N.,  and  Ion.  7ov  10' 
M'  W.  from  Greenwich,  and  is  about  120  miles 
distant  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  by  the  course  of  the 
river,  and  about  fifty  five  miles  from  it  in  a  direct 
line  to  the  south-east.  The  name  is  composed  of 
two  Greek  words.,—  fixtt,  a  ircnd,  and  a'io.fx,  a 
brother.  Proud,  the  historian  (upon  what  authority 
in  not  known.)  slates  that  the  Indian  name  of  the 
place  was  (<xiguentiku.  which  Heckewelder  trans- 
lutes  into  "  the  trove  of  tall  pines."  The  city  was 
founded  by  William  Penn  in  the  year  USS2.  The 
original  city  was  a  parallelogram,  extending  west 
about  two  miles  from  the  Delaware,  beyond  the 
Schuylkill,  and  north  and  south  a  little  more  than  a 
mile.  As  commerce  and  other  business  increased, 
the  buildings  were  naturally  extended  along  the 
Delaware,  end  now  reach  from  the  lower  part  of 
Suulhwnrk  to  the  upper  part  of  Kensington,  near 
four  miles,  and  from  one  river  to  the  other.  The 
main  streets,  running  north  and  south,  are  twenty - 
live  in  number,  and  those  from  east  to  west  fourteen, 
in  the  city  proper,  all  of  which  en  is  nt  right  angles, 
rvcept  Dock-street.  These  streets  arc  handsomely 
paved  w  ith  round  stones,  and  kept  remarkably  clean 
The  foot- ways  are  paved  with  brick,  and  defended 
from  the  approach  of  carriages  by  ranges  of  curb- 
stone. Numerous  smaller  streets  and  alleys  divide 
the  different  squares,  and  are  paved  in  like  maimer. 
The  whole  number,  in  the  city  and  districts,  is  alnuit 
GOO.  The  streets  vary  much  in  width.  Broad-street 
is  113  feet;  High-street,  or  Market-street,  100; 
Arch-street,  (iO  feet;  and  the  others  of  various 
width.  Common  sewers  have  been  formed  under 
most  of  the  main  streets,  which  carry  the  filth  into  the 
Delaware,  and  preserve  the  health,  and  contribute 
to  the  comfort  ot  the  inhabitants.  The  houses  ex- 
hibit an  appearance  of  neatness,  uniformity,  and 
coni mod iousness.  and  most  of  them  are  ornamented  . 
w  ith  white  marble  steps  and  window  sills. 

September  5,  1774,  the  members  of  the  first  con-  I 
gri-ss  convened  at  Philadelphia,  where  they  adopted  , 
that  celebrated  declaration  of  rights  which  mov  be 


considered  the  preface  to  the  declaration  of  inde» 

pendence.  Within  two  years  after,  the  eternal  sepa- 
ration of  the  United  States  from  Britain  was  de- 
creed by  that  august  body,  and  proclaimed  to  tlie 
people  from  the  state-house.  Congress  continued  to 
sit  at  Philadelphia  until  tlie  approach  of  tlie  British, 
at  the  close  ot  the  autumn  of  1770.  compelled  them 
to  retire  to  Baltimore.  The  city  fell  into  the  posses- 
sion of  the  British  forces,  September  2o,  1777,  and 
thev  occupied  it  until  tlie  18th  of  June  following. 
During  the  remainder  of  tlie  war,  it  happily  escaped 
the  ravages  of  hostile  operations.  It  was  also  the 
seat  of  the  state  government  until  the  year  18O0. 
For  municipal  purposes  the  legislature  has,  from  time 
to  time,  established  cor|>oratv  governments  in  differ- 
ent parts  of  tlie  suburbs,  so  tliat  Philadelphia  is 
divided  into  tlie  following  districts: — The  corpora- 
tions of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  of  the  Northern 
Liberties,  Kensington,  Spring-Garden,  Southwark, 
ami  Moyamensiug.  The  municipal  government  of 
the  city  projier  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  a  recorder, 
fifteen  aldermen,  and  a  select  and  common  council, 
besides  subordinate  executive  officers.  The  recorder 
and  ulderuieii  are  appointed  by  the  governor  of  the 
stale,  and  hold  their  offices  during  good  behaviour. 
The  mayor  was  annually  chosen  by  the  councils  froir 
among  the  aldermen  until  April  10,  1820,  when  the 
legislature  passed  an  act  authorizing  tlie  councils  to 
elect  him  from  the  body  of  the  citizens.  The  mem- 
l*ers  of  the  select  and  common  councils  are  annually 
chosen  by  the  people  on  the  day  of  the  general 
election.  They  receive  no  compensation,  sit  ui 
separate  chambers,  ami  each  body  lias  a  negative  on 
the  legislative  acts  of  tlie  other.  The  mayor,  re- 
corder, and  aldermen,  or  any  four  of  them,  whereof 
the  mayor  or  recorder  must  be  one,  constitute  the 
mayor's  court,  which  has  the  same  jurisdiction  of 
offences  committed  in  tlie  city,  as  the  quartcr-ses>ions 
in  their  respective  counties.  The  aldermen  have 
respectively  the  powers,  and  perform  the  duties,  of 
justices  of  the  peace,  as  to  all  matters  arising  within 
the  city.  This  form  of  government  was  established 
in  17!»U.  Tlie  city  proper  sends  seven  representa- 
tives and  two  senators  to  the  state  legislature.  The 
population  of  Philadelphia,  according  to  the  census 
of  I  BIO,  was  yo.bo  J  ;  m  1 820  it  was  119,32a  ;  atid 
in  1830  it  was  1(17,81 1. 

Philadelphia  now  contains  about  one  hundred 
places  of  public  worship,  few  of  which  are  distin- 
guished for  architecture  or  extent.  Institutions  for 
the  relief  of  the  unfortunate,  sick  and  helpless  abound, 
nt  the  brad  of  which  is  the  Pennsylvania  hospital, 
which  was  founded  in  the  year  1750.  The  buildines 
occupy  an  entire  square,  and  in  tlie  front  of  Ihetn 
stands  a  leaden  statue  of  William  Penn.  The  public 
alms-bouse  is  built  ujmui  the  square  adjoining,  tlie  an- 
nual expeases  of  which  an*  about  50,000  dollars.  Tlie. 
asylums  for  widows  and  orphans,  and  the  institution 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  deserve  a  passing  notice.  The 
latter  building  was  erected  in  1824  ;  it  is  construct- 
ed of  granite.  The  whole  front  is  ninety-six  feel  six 
inches,  and  sixty-three  feet  in  depth.  The  annual 
expenditures  are  about  11,000  dollars.  The  institu- 
tion was  established  in  April,  1820.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  it  was  incorporated,  received  a  donation  of 
81)00  dollars  from  the  state,  and  an  additional  appro- 
priation, for  the  support  and  education  of  fifty  indi- 
gent pupil*  of  the  state,  for  the  term  of  three  years. 
By  subsequent  acts,  this  grant  for  charity  students 
has  been  made  to  continue  until  April,  1833.  In 
1828.  the  legislature  of  Maryland  appropriated  3500 
dollars  annually,  for  five  years,  for  the  education  of 
indigent  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  of  that  state,  in  this 
institution.  The  legislature  of  New  Jersey  also  lias 
for  several  years  past,  provided  for  an  indefinite 
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number  of  her  own  deaf  and  dumb  poor,  not  exceed- 
ing twelve  at  any  one  time,  to  be  educated  at  the 
option  of  (heir  parents,  cither  in  this  institution  or  in 
the  one  at  New  York.  These,  together  with  occa- 
sional private  donations  mid  funds,  derived  from  pay- 
ing-pupils, received  from  any  part  of  the  country,  at 
the  rate  of  100  dollars  per  annum,  and  the  lift*  and 
annual  subscriptions  of  the  society  which  established 
tin*  institution,  are  the  means  by  which  it  has  been 
hitherto  sustained  nnd  enabled  to  accomplish  much 
good.  The  number  of  its  pupils,  in  Muy,  1830,  was 
seventy-six.  The  object  of  thin  school  is  to  give  a 
good  common  education  to  deaf-mutes,  and  to  train 
them  lo  industrious  habits.  The  course  of  instruction 
varies  from  four  to  six  years.  The  system  pursued  is 
tlmt  of  the  nhho's  De  I'Kpee  ami  Sicard.  A  grand 
lodge  of  modern  masons  appears  to  have  existed  in 
Philadelphia  as  early  as  1732.  The  masonic  lodge 
(a  building  mure  remarkable  for  its  size  than  archi- 
tectural l>cQuty>  was  erected  in  1809.  The  house 
of  refuse,  so  highly  important  to  public  morals,  was 
pr.>jifud  in  1826.  Private  donations  being  inade- 
•)ti;:ie  to  the  undertaking,  legislative  assistance  and  a 
liberal  donation  from  the  county  of  Philadelphia  en- 
abled the  managers  to  complete  the  buildings.  A 
jdot  of  ground,  4.  Ti  feet  in  length  from  east  to  west, 
and  '.Ml  feet  in  breadth  from  north  to  south,  bounded 
by  streets  on  all  sides,  has  been  enclosed  by  a  stone 
wall  twenty  feet  in  height.  The  main  edifice  is 
ninety-two  feet  in  length,  by  thirty  in  depth.  The 
low  authorizes  the  reception  of  all  males  under  the 
age  of  twenty-one.  and  females  not  exceeding  that  of 
eighteen.  Two  hundred  and  seventy- nine  persons  can 
\x-  lodged.  The  present  amount  of  the  annual  ex- 
pen  es  is  aI)0Ut  12,000  dollars. 

There  are.  at  present,  thirteen  banking  institutions 
within  the  city  and  the  incorporated  districts.  The 
bunking  houses  of  the  t'nitcd  States'  bank,  and  the 
lank  of  Pennsylvania,  are  fine  specimens  of  classical 
architecture.  The  walls  are  composed  entirely  of 
white  marble.  The  state-house,  on  the  south  side 
of  Chestnut  street,  between  Filth  and  Sixth  streets, 
will  remain  a  feature  of  interest  as  long  as  it  lasts,  as 
the  spot  where  the  declaration  of  independence  was 
fir>t  promulgated.  There  are  three  theatres,  which 
il«»  credit  to  the  city  and  the  architects.  The  city 
l  ibrary  owes  its  origin  to  the  public  spirit  of  Franklin. 
It  was  commenced  as  early  as  17:>l,and  incorporated 
in  1742.  In  171)0,  the  present  neat  and  ornamental 
♦ilificr  was  erected  on  the  east  side  of  Fifth  street, 
opposite  to  the  state-house  square,  nnd  over  the 
front  door  is  placed  a  marble  statue  of  its  founder, 
executed  in  Italy,  and  presented  by  William  Bingham, 
I  -ij.  The  number  of  books,  at  present,  is  about 
2 -I.ijOO.  exclusive  of  the  I.oiruniaii  collection,  which 
is  about  1 1  ,()d0  volumes.  ( ipposite  this  library  is  the 
Athenanim,  a  valuable  institution,  established  in 
IS  14.  The  library  consists  of  about  5300  volumes, 
mostly  books  of  practical  utility  and  the  current  and 
popular  literature.  In  the  reading-mum  are  regularly 
received  more  than  seventy  newspapers  of  the  I'nited 
States,  besides  Knglish  and  French,  and.  occasionally, 
papers  from  other  parts  of  the  world.  There  are 
various  other  public  libraries,  the  most  valuable  of 
which  is  that  belonging  lo  the  academy  of  natural 
sciences,  containing  about  5000  volumes,  and  the 
philosophical  society,  whose  collection  is  about  COOO 
volumes.  Peale's  museum,  the  most  extensive  col- 
lection of  objects  of  natural  history  in  America, 
occupies  hoiuls-cmc  apartments,  built  expressly  for 
its  accommodation,  in  the  Arcade.  The  ncademy  of 
fine  arts  was  founded  in  the  year  1805.  It  was  ori- 
ginally intended  for  works  of  statuary,  but  the  walls 
are  now  hung  with  fine  pictures,  some  of  them  by 
wasters  of  the  highest  celebrity.    The  university  of 


Pennsylvania  is  distinguished  by  the  celebrity  of  the 
medical  school  attached  to  it.  The  new  halls  weie 
built  in  18H0 :  they  are  spacious,  and  in  a  handsome 
style  of  architecture.  The  medical  class  varies  from 
400  to  600  annually.  The  hall  of  the  Jefferson 
medical  college  is  also  a  spacious  building.  There 
are  three  prisons,  one  in  Walnut  street,  a  second  in 
Arch  street,  and  the  Kastertt  penitentiary,  which 
occupies  about  ten  acres  of  ground.  This  is  the  only 
edifice  in  America  calculated  to  convey  an  idea 
of  the  external  appearance  of  the  castles  of  the  mid- 
die  nges,  which  contribute  so  eminently  to  embellish 
the  scenery  of  Kurope.  The  I'nited  States'  mint  was 
established  in  1791.  and,  by  several  successive  acts 
of  congress,  has  been  continued  at  Philadelphia.  In 
1829,  n  new  building  for  the  mint  was  commenced  in 
Chestnut  street,  near  Hrond  street :  it  is  a  splendid 
building,  faced  with  marble,  and  presents  a  trout  of 
122  feet,  divided  it  to  a  portico  sixty-two  feet  long, 
and  two  wings  each  of  thirty  feet.  The  building  is 
of  the  Ionic  order,  taken  from  the  celebrated  Gre- 
cian temple  on  the  river  Ilissus,  near  Athens.  The 
marine  asylum  stands  on  the  eastern  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  a  short  distance  south  of  the  city 
line.  It  is  38G  fret  long,  consisting  of  a  portico 
of  ninety  feet,  supported  by  eight  lomc  columns,  and 
two  wings  each  1 48  feet. 

The  greatest  pride  of  Philadelphia  is  the  magnifi- 
cent works  by  which  the  city  is  supplied  w  ith  pure 
nnd  wholesome  water.    In  1797,  a  plan  was  adopted, 
which  was  to  form  a  reservoir  on  the  east  bank  of 
the  Schuylkill,  from  which  water  was  to  be  thrown, 
by  a  steam  engine,  into  a  tunnel,  and  thence  carried 
to  another  engine-house,  at  the  centre  of  the  city, 
where  it  was  to  be  again  raised,  by  a  second  steam 
engine,  into  a  reservoir,  from  which  it  was  to  be  dis- 
tributed, in  pipes,  through  the  city.    Hy  this  means, 
in  January,  1801,  water  from  the  Schuylkill  was  first 
thrown  into  the  city.    An  experience  of  ten  years 
proved  that  a  sufficient  supply  could  not  he  obtained 
by  this  method.    The  steam  engines  were  liable  to 
frequent  failures  from  accident,  and  the  derangement 
of  one  stopped  the  whole  supply  of  the  city.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  1811,  a  new  reservoir  was  created,  and 
two  large  engines  constructed,  which  worked  alter- 
nately, so  that  one  was  always  ready,  in  case  of 
accident  to  the  other.    It  was  soon  found,  however, 
that  a  supply  of  water,  adequate  to  the  demand, 
could  not  be  obtained,  although  the  annual  expenses 
were  enormous,  and  it  was  evident  that  some  other 
power  besides  ste;;m  must  be  used  for  the  purpose. 
In  lSI'i,  the  project  of  damming  the  Schuylkill,  and 
erecting  the  works  at  Fairmount,  was  commenced, 
the  whole  cost  of  which  was,  in  182-1,  432,512  dol- 
lars, and  the  entire  amount  expended  on  the  succes- 
sive operations,  1,1 13  . VS.",  dollars.    The  consump- 
tion, in  the  summer  mouths,  is  about  3,00t>,(!00 
gallons  for  twenty-four  hours,  nnd  the  reservoirs 
will  contain  a  supply  for  ten  days,  at  that  rate.  The 
iron  pipes,  through  which  the  water  is  conveyed  to 
the  city  and  districts,  make,  together,  an  extent  of 
about  thirty  miles,  and  the  sum  annually  paid  for 
the  use  of  the  water  is  upwards  of  00.000  dollars. 
The  experience  of  years  lias  shown  that  the  pow  er 
is  suflicieiit  lo  raise  many  times  as  much  water  as 
the  city  can  possibly  require  for  its  consumption,  ami, 
consequently,  that  there  is  a  surplus  power  applica- 
ble  to  other  purposes.     The  provision  n-Niiiist 
destruction  by  fire,  in  Philadelphia,  is  excellent. 
There  are  twenty-eight  engine  companies,  and 
sixteen  hose  companies,  and  the  sum  of  5CO0  dol- 
lars, appropriated  by  the  city  councils,  is  usually 
distributed  among  these  companies  annually.  There 
are  two  bridges  across  the  Schuylkill,  one  within 
the  lily  bounds,  and  another  a  few  hundred  yards 
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north  of  the  north  line.  They  are  beautiful  and 
substantial  structures.  The  whole  length  of  Umt  oo 
Market  street,  including  abutments  and  wing  walls, 
is  1300  feet,  of  which  tlie  wooden  platform,  between 
the  abutments,  is  in  length  550  feet.  The  total  cost 
of  this  bridge  was  235,000  dollars,  besides  which 
the  company  paid  40,000  dollars  for  the  purchase  of 
tiie  site.  The  Fairmount  bridge  consists  of  a  single 
arch,  of  340  feet,  four  inches'  span,  resting  on  abut- 
ments of  stone.  This  bridge  was  erected  in  1813, 
ami  the  total  cost  was  150,000  dollars. 

The  public  markets  constitute  a  prominent  feature. 
That  along  the  High  street  is  nearly  two-thirds  of 
a  mile  in  extent.  There  are  two  shot-towers  within 
the  city,  one  of  which  was  Uie  first  erected  in  the 
United  States.  The  harbour  of  Philadelphia,  from 
the  peculiar  features  of  the  Delaware  river,  is  more 
liable  to  be  impeded  by  ice  than  that  of  New  York 
or  Baltimore ;  but,  independent  of  that  circumstance, 
it  possesses,  perhaps,  ns  many  natural  advantages  as 
either  of  the  others.  The  Delaware  is  not  navigable 
to  this  city  for  ships  of  the  line  of  the  first  class. 
The  arrivals  at  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  in  ISI'9, 
were  374  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  and  2210  coast- 
wise ;  in  1830,  415  foreign,  and  .S287  coastwise;  in 
1831,  396  foreign,  and  3206  coastwise.  Tlie  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  the  shipping  of  Philadelphia,  on  the 
31st  of  December,  1628,  was  (permanent  and  tem- 
porary) 104,080  tons.  The  vessels  built  in  1829 
amounted  to  3524  tons  ;  in  18:t0,  to  25;>0,  and,  in 
1831.  to  3525  terns.  The  inspection  of  wheat  flour, 
in  1830,  was  473,876  barrels.  By  the  will  of  the 
late  Stephen  Cirard,  Philadelphia  has  received  a 
munificent  donation,  amounting  to  several  million 
dollars,  devoted  to  important  public  objects. 

P  H I L  A  D  EL  PH I  SIS.  See  the  end  of  the  article 
Jiwhme. 

rillLiti,  or  JEZIKET  EL  BIRBA  fi.  c.  Temple 
island) ;  a  small  island  of  the  Nile,  on  tno  borders  of 
Nubia  and  Egypt;  lat.  24w  1';  five  miles  south  of 
Essouan  or  Syine.  It  contains  the  remains  of  some 
remarkable  monuments  of  the  ancient  Egyptians, 
among  which  are  four  temples,  an  avenue  of  majestic 
columns,  several  obelisks,  a  monolithic  temple,  &c. 
The  whole  island  is,  in  fact,  covered  with  temples, 
in  the  largest  groups,  and  in  the  highest  stale  of 
preservation  of  any  in  Egypt.  Sec  the  great  French 
work.  Drscriittion  de  I  Egyple,  Antitfuitii  i.  ;  or 
Bnrkhardt's  K'uoia. 

PHILANTIIROPIMSM.    See  Schools. 

PHILEMON  and  HAL'CIS  ;  a  pair  celebrated  in 
ancient  (1  recce  for  their  faithful  affection  even  in 
advanced  age.  Fable  (Ovid's  Mrtum.  viii.)  rclntes 
the  following  story  concerning  them.  Jupiter  and 
Mercury,  travelling  through  Phrjgia,  in  a  human 
form,  found  no  one  willing  to  entertain  them  except 
this  aged  couple,  who  received  them  hospitably, 
washed  their  feet,  set  before  them  a  rustic  meal, 
ami  prepared  a  couch  for  their  repose.  The  deities 
then  took  their  hosts  to  a  neighbouring  mountain, 
and  when  they  looked  behind  them,  they  saw  their 
village  sunk  Iwnenth  the  waves  :  but  the  cottage  in 
which  they  had  welcomed  the  pilgrims,  liad  Income 
a  magnificent  temple.  Jupiter  promised  also  to 
fulfil  all  their  wishes  ;  but  they  only  asked  that  they 
might  die  together  as  servants  in  that  temple.  At 
length,  at  a  very  advanced  age,  as  they  sat  at  the 
temple  door,  they  were  at  once  transformed,  Philemon 
into  an  oak.  and  Baucis  into  a  linden.  They  were 
conscious  of  their  chance,  which  come  gradually 
upon  them,  and  while  they  were  able  to  see  and 
speak,  they  took  the  most  affectionate  leave  of  each 
other.  The  trees  were  considered  sacred,  and  long 
remained  before  the  temple. 

PHILEMON  OF  ATHENS,  a  Greek  poet,  con- 


temporary with  Menander,  to  whom  only  he  was 
considered  as  second  in  dramatic  composition.  A 
few  fragments  of  his  writings  have  come  down  to  us, 
which  were  originally  collected  by  Hugo  Grotius. 
Cumberland  has  printed  ati  English  translation.  The 
time  of  his  birth  has  been  assigned  to  B.  C.  373  ;  and 
he  is  said  to  have  died  througn  excessive  laughter  it 
seeing  an  ass  eat  figs  from  a  countryman's  basket, 
B.  C.  274. 

PIHLIDOR,  Anprew,  a  musician  of  Dreux,  of 
some  reputation  in  his  profession,  but  fur  more  cele- 
brated as  the  best  chess-player  of  his  age,  was  Ixirn 
in  France,  in  1726,  and  became  a  page  in  the  band 
of  the  king,  where  he  made  so  great  a  proficiency, 
that  he  composed  a  successful  moltet,  with  full 
choruses,  before  his  twelfth  year.  As  he  grew  up, 
his  fondness  for  the  game  of  chess  increased  into  a 
passion,  in  order  to  indulge  which,  he  travelled  over 
great  part  of  Europe,  engaging  every  where  with 
the  best  players.  He  continued  in  England  some 
time,  during  which  he  printed  his  Analysts  of  Chess 
— a  book  which  lias  since  gone  through  numerous 
editions,  and  is  considered  a  standard  work.  On  his 
return  to  France,  he  devoted  his  attention  to  Uie 
comic  opera,  of  which,  with  Monsigny  and  Duni.  he 
may  he  considered  the  reviver.  There  are  twenty- 
one  operatic  pieces  of  his  composition,  of  which  U 
Martchat,  produced  in  1761,  ran  more  than  a  hundred 
nights.  Philidor  afterwards  returned  to  England, 
and,  in  1779,  set  tlie  Carmen  Seculars,  esteemed  the 
best  of  his  works.  His  death  took  place  in  1705,  in 
London,  where  he  was  very  generally  esteemed  f«,r 
his  integrity  and  suavity  of  manners.  A  short  time 
previous  to  his  decease,  he  played  two  games  of 
chess  at  the  same  time,  blindfold,  against  two  of  the 
roost  distinguisltcd  amateurs,  one  of  which  he  won  ; 
the  other  was  a  drawn  game. 

PHILIP,  king  of  Macedon,  father  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  flourished  in  Uie  middle  of  the  fourth 
century  before  the  Chri>tian  era.  He  went  to  The- 
bes as  a  hostage,  when  he  was  very  young,  ami  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education  in  the  house  of  the 
celebrated  Epaminondas.  At  Uie  age  of  twenty-two, 
B.  C.  361,  he  ascended  the  Uironc  of  Macedonia, 
which  he  found  tottering  and  surrounded  by  numer- 
ous enemies.  His  genius  soon  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing it,  and  raising  it  to  a  pitch  of  greatness  which  it 
liad  never  before  attained.  He  freed  himself  from 
his  enemies,  partly  by  concessions,  and  partly  by 
force  of  arms.  In  a  short  time,  he  made  war  also 
upon  his  peaceful  neighbours ;  and.  encouraged  by 
his  successes  in  Thessaly  and  Thrace,  he  sought 
gradually  to  extend  his  dominion  over  all  Greece. 
The  dissensions  of  the  different  states  fnvoured  his 
designs.  The  subtle  Philip  well  knew  what  use  to 
make  of  Uiis  division.  When,  Uierefore,  he  was 
summoned  to  aid  the  Thebans  against  the  Pliocians 
who  had  plundered  the  treasury  of  the  temple  at 
Delphi,  he  did  not  neglect  this  opportunity  to  carry 
into  effect  his  ambitious  puq>oscs.  The  subjugation 
of  the  Phocians  was  very  soon  accomplished  ;  hot 
the  trearhernus  conduct  of  Philip  towards  his  allies 
opened  Uie  eyes  of  the  Greeks  ;  several  states  formed 
a  league  with  the  Athenians  to  oppose  him,  while 
others  condescended  to  use  the  most  disgraceful  flst- 
tery  towards  the  artful  conqueror.  A  wound  which 
he  received  on  his  return  from  a  campaign  nga'nst 
the  Scythians,  delayed  the  blow  which  was  to  pros- 
trate the  liberty  of  Greece,  till,  at  last,  th#»  great 
victory  at  Cheroiwea  (B.  C.  338)  decided  its  fete. 
Philip  assembled  at  Corinth  the  deputies  of  all  Lhe 
Grerian  states,  and  dictated  Uie  terms  of  peace, 
w  hich  deprived  them  of  freedom.  When  he  was  on 
the  pnint  of  causing  himself  to  be  chosen  eotrmamVr- 
in-chicf  of  the  rrmy  which  was  to  march  against  the 
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Persians,  he  vras  assassinated,  in  the  forty-seventh 
year  of  his  age,  by  Paasanias,  a  young  Macedonian, 
who  was  hired  to  commit  this  act  by  the  Persians. 
This  prince,  the  inventor  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx 
united,  with  the  highest  talents  of  a  commander,  the 
intrepidity  of  the  bravest  soldier.  But  ambition  and 
love  of  power  were  the  most  prominent  features  in 
his  character,  which  often  led  him  to  the  most  un- 
warrantable actions. 

PHILIP  II.,  king  of  Spain,  son  of  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  and  of  Eleonora  of  Portugal,  called,  by 
the  Spanish  writers,  the  Prudent,  and  by  the  Pro- 
testants, the  Demon  of  the  South,  was  born  at  Valla- 
dolid,  in  1527.  Naturally  cold,  grave,  and  reserved, 
but  sagacious  and  active,  he  was  educated  with  care 
by  Spanish  ecclesiastics,  by  whom  be  was  early  im- 
bued with  bigoted  sentiments.  At  the  age  of  six- 
teen years,  he  married  the  Portuguese  princess  Mary, 
and  was  intrusted  by  his  father  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Spain,  under  the  direction,  however,  of  the 
duke  of  Alva.  In  1547,  Charles  sent  for  him  to 
come  to  Brussels,  and  Philip  was  received  with  every 
demonstration  of  joy  by  the  Netherlandish  estates ; 
but  his  austerity  and  his  preference  of  his  Spanish 
courtiers  soon  rendered  him  an  object  of  dislike.  His 
hither  was  desirous  of  having  him  declared  his  suc- 
cessor on  tile  imperial  throne,  by  the  diet  assembled 
at  Hatisbon,  in  1550,  but  his  cold  and  proud  manners 
were  so  unfavourable  to  his  cause,  that  he  was  sent 
hack  to  Spain.  Having  lost  his  first  wife,  Philip 
soon  after  married  Mary  I.  of  England  (1554),  who 
was  mnch  older  than  himself  (see  Mnry) ;  but  his 
unpopularity  among  the  English  rendered  his  resi- 
dence there  so  disagreeable,  that  he  soon  left  the 
country  and  retired  to  Flanders.  In  1555,  Charles 
V.  abdicated  his  crown  in  favour  of  his  son,  who  thus 
became  the  first  sovereign  of  Europe.  Veteran 
troops,  able  generals  and  statesmen,  a  yearly  revenue 
of  30,000,000  ducats,  rich  colonies  and  industrious 
provinces  had  raised  Spain  to  an  unexampled  degree 
of  power.  Philip  received  from  his  father,  in  the 
presence  of  the  states-general,  and  with  the  most  im- 
pressive solemnities,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Low 
Countries,  ami,  a  few  weeks  afterwards,  assumed  that 
of  Spain.  Charles  retired  to  a  monastery,  on  a  mo- 
derate allowance,  which,  through  the  neglect  of  his 
ton.  was  irregularly  transmitted  to  him.  In  1556, 
Philip  concluded  a  truce  with  France,  which  was 
broken  by  the  French,  at  the  instigation  of  pope 
Paul  IV.,  the  same  year.  Patd  having  declared  that 
Philip  had  forfeited  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  a  fief  of 
the  holy  see,  the  latter  found  himself  obliged  to  send 
the  duke  of  Alva  against  the  head  of  the  church,  who 
was  forced  to  accede  to  an  armistice.  Philip  then 
went  to  England,  and  prevailed  on  Mary,  by  the 
threat  that  he  would  otherwise  never  again  set  foot 
in  her  dominions,  to  declare  war  against  Franco.  A 
considerable  English  force,  accordingly,  joined  the 
army  under  Philibert,  duke  of  Savoy,  and  the  count 
of  Fgmont.  which  was  besieging  St  Quentin.  The 
French,  under  Montmorency,  were  entirely  defeated, 
August  10,  1557.  Philip,  who,  durin?  the  battle, 
was  occupied  in  prayer,  joined  the  army  after  it  was 
over.  (See  Escuriaf.)  Instead  of  taking  advantage 
of  this  victory  to  march  to  Paris,  Philip  was  satisfied 
with  occupying  St  Quentin,  Ham,  and  Chatelet,  and 
soon  after,  under  the  impulse  of  superstitious  fears, 
concluded  a  disadvantageous  peace  with  the  pope. 
On  the  death  of  Mary  (1558),  which  was  hastened 
by  the  neglect  of  her  husband  and  the  loss  of  Calais, 
Philip  sued  for  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  who  was  too 
well  acquainted  with  his  temper  and  the  aversion  of 
her  subjects  against  him,  to  listen  to  his  addresses. 
The  peace  of  Cambray  (1559),  finally  terminated  the 
long  struggle  of  the  French  and  Spanish  monarchies, 
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under  conditions  favourable  to  the  latter.  The  mar- 
riage of  Philip  with  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  king 
of  France,  who  had  been  previously  designed  tor 
don  Charles,  son  of  Philip,  was  stipulated  by  one  of 
the  articles  of  this  peace.  In  the  course  of  the  year, 
Philip  returned  to  Spain,  leaving  tlw?  government,  oi 
the  Low  Countries  in  the  hand*  of  bis  natural  sister, 
Margaret,  duchess  of  Parma.  His  arrival  was  cele- 
brated by  the  inquisition,  with  an  auto  da  fi,  and  his 
reverential  conduct  during  the  burning  of  his  sub. 
jects  is  highly  praised  by  the  Spanish  writers. 

Soon  after  tins,  the  troubles  in  the  Low  Countries 
broke  out.  (See  Nether lands ;  and  Uranvella  ) 
Philip  established  the  inquisition  Uwre  for  tiie  sup- 
pression of  heresy,  and  refused  to  mitigate  its  rigours, 
declaring  that  it  was  better  to  be  without  subjects 
than  to  be  the  ruler  of  heretics.  The  blood-thirsty 
Alva  was  sent  (1567)  to  execute  the  cruel  policy  of 
the  Spanish  court.  The  counts  of  Esrmout  and 
Hoom,  with  a  great  number  of  leas  distinguished 
sufferers,  perished  on  the  scaffold.  Philip  remained 
a  cold  and  unmoved  spectator  of  the  horrors  caused 
Iry  his  own  rigorous  policy.  At  the  same  period,  a 
tragic  event  in  his  family  tended  to  strengthen  the 
gloom  of  his  character.  His  son,  don  Carlos,  died  in 
prison  (1568),  where  he  had  been  thrown  on  a  charge 
of  treason,  and  two  months  after,  died  Elisabeth,  the 
beautiful  and  virtuous  wife  of  Philip.  The  beautiful 
Anna  de  Mendoaa,  the  wife  of  his  favourite  and 
minister  Ruy  Gomes  de  Silva,  was  at  this  time  his 
mistress.  An  insurrection  of  the  Moors  in  <>ranaiia 
was  quelled  in  1570,  and  Philip  married  the  arch- 
duchess Anne  of  Austria,  his  fourth  wife.  In  the 
following  year,  his  fleet  assisted  at  the  battle  of 
Lepnnto,  gained  by  don  John  of  Austria  over  the 
Turks.  The  duke  of  Alva  was  recalled  from  the 
Netherlands  in  1573.  His  successor,  Kequesens, 
died  in  1576,  and  was  followed  by  don  John  of 
Austria,  who  was  empowered  to  make  some  conces- 
sions ;  but,  soon  after  his  death  (1578),  the  union  of 
Utrecht  was  formed  (January  23,  I5"S»).  The  Hel- 
gic  Netherlands,  however,  were  reduced  by  the 
prince,  Alexander  Farnese,  who  next  commanded 
the  Spanish  forces  in  that  quarter.  The  throne  of 
Portugal,  having  become  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Sebastian,  was  claimed  by  Philip,  who  sent  the  duke 
of  Alva  to  take  possession  of  that  kingdom.  Philip 
himself  soon  followed  him  thither  (1581),  and  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  Portuguese  estates.  The 
assassination  of  William,  prince  of  Orange,  in  1584, 
was  received  with  the  most  indecent  expressions  of 
joy  at  the  Spanish  court,  but  William's  son,  Maurice, 
was  a  still  more  formidable  enemy.  A  rupture  with 
England  (sec  Elizabeth)  soon  followed,  and  the  Ar- 
mada was  fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of  that  king- 
dom. (See  Armttda.)  When  the  duke  of  Medina 
Sidonia,  who  had  the  command  of  the  expedition, 
appeared  before  Philip  with  the  information  of  its 
destruction,  the  king  thanked  him.  because  he  had 
not  despaired  of  his  country.  "  The  will  of  Cod  be 
done,"  he  added,  coldly;  44  I  sent  my  ships  to  light 
with  the  English,  not  with  the  elements."  This 
event  was  a  death-blow  to  the  Spanish  monarchy. 
Philip  sent  assistance  to  the  leaguers  in  France  (see 
League),  and  commanded  the  duke  of  Parma  to  in- 
vade the  kingdom.  Even  after  Henry  IV. 's  conver- 
sion to  the  Catholic  faith,  he  continued  his  hostility 
to  that  prince,  who,  in  consequence,  declared  war 
against  him.  The  war  with  England  was  meanwhile 
continued,  and  Spain  not  only  suffered  much  by  losses 
in  her  American  colonies,  but  was  compelled  to  wit- 
ness the  capture  of  Cadis,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
shipping  in  that  port  by  Howard  ami  the  earl  of 
Essex.  (See  Devereux.)  Prince  Maurice  of  Nas- 
sau had  also  gained  the  ascendency  in  the  Low 
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Countries,  and  seven  of  the  provinces  had  declared 
themselves  independent. 

Reverses  ami  disease,  at  length,  hroke  Philip's 
spirit ;  he  lieeame  desirous  of  restoring  tranquillity 
to  his  dominions,  and  concluded  the  treaty  of  Ver- 
vius  with  Prance.  He  died  the  next  year,  Septem- 
ber l:t.  l.'it)8.  The  gout,  dropsy,  and  a  violent  fever, 
had  nfllicled  him  the  two  Inst  years  of  his  lite  ;  but 
lie  retained  his  senses  and  his  activity  to  the.  last. 
Mores  mi  his  breast  and  knee*,  the  consequence  of 
his  e;iriy  deliauehcries,  disturbed  h«  last  days,  and 
from  their  corrupt  matter  issued  swarms  of  lice, 
which  the  physicians  wi  re  tumble  to  destroy.  He 
Imre  his  sullcrings  witli  great  firmness,  and  puncti- 
liously observed  all  the  riles  of  the  Catholic  cl lurch. 
Philip  was  a  prince  of  considerable  capacity,  and  he 
entered  with  facility  into  the  details  of  nllairs.  His 
jHioip,  generosity,  activity,  and  just  administration, 
when  it  did  not  interfere  witli  his  own  private  plans, 
made  a  strong  impression  on  the  minds  of  men  ;  but 
his  bmuidless  ambition,  his  severity,  and  his  gloomy 
superstition,  made  Ins  reign  a  period  of  war  and  of 
b.id  passions,  and  exhausted  the  immense  resources 
of  his  empire.  Among  his  instruments  was  poison, 
which  he  familiarly  called  his  re^uirscat  in  pace  (rest 
in  peace.)  With  his  reign  begun  llie  decline  of  the 
i>|«anish  monarchy.  His  Life  by  Canipana  is  a 
jianesryric  on  his  clmrncter.  Different  views  will  be 
found  in  the  History  of  the  hVi^n  of  Philip  II.,  by 
Watson,  and  in  Dutnesnil  s  Jlutoire  de  Philippe  11. 
(I  vol..  Hvo,  Pans,  1822.) 

PHILIP  HI.,  IV..  and  V..  of  Spain.    See  Spam. 

PHILIP  II..  Aii  rsTis,  kins  of  France,  born 
1165,  ascended  the  throne  on  the  death  oi  Ins  father. 
Louis  VII.,  1180.  One  of  his  first  measures  was 
the  banishment  of  the  Jews  from  the  kingdom,  and 
the  confiscation  of  their  property.  This  was  done 
under  pretence  of  their  being  guilty  of  various 
crimes  ;  but  the  real  purpose  of  the  measure  was  to 
get  jKtssession  of  their  wealth.  Philip  next  endea- 
voured to  repress  the  tyranny  mid  rapacity  of  the 
nobles,  which  he  effected  partly  by  art,  and  partly 
by  force.  In  I  I'M),  he  emUu  ked  at  (ienoa  on  a  cru- 
stde  to  the  Holy  Land,  where  he  met  Richard  l  arur  j 
de  Lion  i see  Kivhard  I .)  who  was  engaged  in  the 
same  cause  in  Sicily.  (See  Crusades.)  The  jea- 
lousies and  disputes  which  divided  the  two  kings 
induced  Philip  to  return  home  tlm  next  year  ;  and 
he  look  advantage  ol  llichurd's  imprisonment  in 
Austria,  to  seiie  some  of  the  English  tie  is  in  Nor- 
mandy. (See  John .)  This  enterprise  was  indirect 
violation  of  the  oath  by  winch  the  two  princes  had 
mutually  bound  themselves  to  attempt  nothing  against 
each  other's  dominions  during  the  continuance  of  the 
crusade  ;  and,  on  Uichards  delivery,  he  commenced 
a  war  against  Philip,  which  continued  till  the  death 
of  the  former  in  I ;!)!».  Philip,  on  his  return  from 
the  Holy  Land,  had  married  Ingelburga.  sister  of  the 
kmg  of  Denmark  ;  but,  having  taken  some  disgust 
at  her,  he  finally  procured  from  his  bi-hops  a  di- 
vorce, under  pretence  of  consanguinity,  ami  married 
Agnes,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  M< ran.  On  the  I 
complaint  of  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  pop*  de-  j 
dared  this  marriage  null ;  and,  on  Philip's  refusing  | 
lo  receive  Ingellmr^i,  pronounced  the  interdict 
against  Prance.  *-  °1  he  king  was  therefore  obliged 
to  yield,  ami  restore  her  the  honours  of  a  wife  and 
queen.  (See  liniovrnf  III.)  In  Ins  subsequent  wars 
with  John  (of  which  an  account  is  triven  in  the  ar- 
ticle John),  Philip  conquered  ail  Normandy,  Ton- 
raine,  Aujou,  and  Maine,  so  that,  of  all  the  British 
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possessions  in  Prance,  Gulenne  alone  remained. 
Philip  also  took  part  iu  tlie  crusade  against  the 
Albigenses  (q.  v.),  and  died  in  1223,  after  a  reigu  of 
forty-three  years.  This  prince  was  an  able  general 
and  sovereign ;  he  extended  the  boundaries  of  the 
kingdom,  ami  first  raised  the  royal  authority  from 
its  dependence  on  the  great  vassals.  He  unproved 
the  military  organisation  of  his  realm,  founded  use- 
ful institutions,  constructed  roads,  and  favoured 
learning.    See  France. 

PHILIP  IV.,  V.,  and  VI.,  of  France.  See 
France. 

PHILIP  THE  HOLD.    See  llurgundians. 

PHILIP  THL  GOOD.    See  BHrgtmdiau*. 

PHILIP,  Kino,  sachem  of  Pokanoket,  was  the 
youngest  son  of  Massasoit,  and  succeeded  his  bro- 
ther, Alexander,  in  1657.  In  1602,  he  renewed  the 
friendship  which  had  subsisted  with  the  British,  and 
engaged  not  to  dispose  of  auy  lands  witliout  their 
knowledge  or  appointment.  In  1675,  however,  he 
commenced  a  desolating  war,  in  order  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  whiles,  foreseeing,  as  he  did,  the  loss 
of  his  territory,  and  the  extinction  of  his  tribe,  in  the 
increase  of  their  settlements.  After  prosecuting 
hostilities  with  grent  energy  and  heroism,  and  in- 
flicting considerable  mischief,  he  was  killed  in  a 
swamp,  August  12,  1676,  when  endeavouring  to 
escape  from  captain  Church. 

P1IILIPP1  ;  a  town  on  the  borders  of  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  where  two  battles  were  fought  (B.  C. 
42)  between  the  republicans  under  Brutus  and  Cas- 
siiis,  and  the  friends  of  Antony  and  Octavius.  ni 
which  the  former  were  defeated.  (See  Antouivs  and 
llrutut)  The  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Phuippiaiw 
was  written  to  the  church  which  Uiat  apostle  founded 
at  Phitippi 

I'll  I  LI  PPICS;  the  orations  of  Demosthenes  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedou.  (See  Demosthent*  ) 
Cicero  applied  this  name  lo  his  invectives  against 
Antony,  and  it  has  heuce  come  to  signify  an  invec- 
tive in  general. 

PHILIPPINES  ;  a  croup  of  islands  in  the  Pacific 
ocean.  1*00  in  number  (iat.  4"  22'  N..  Ion.  116— 
I28J  K.\  extending  about  450  leagues  from  north  to 
south,  and  about  280  in  its  greatest  breadth.  Tlie 
principal  islands  are  Lugon  (q.  v.),  Mindanao  (q.  v.), 
Palaotian,  Mindoru,  &c.  Thu  capital  of  tlie  Spanish 
possessions  is  Manilla,  (q.  v.)  The  population  of  tlie 
group  is  estimated  nt  about  two  and  a  half  uiillions, 
of  whom  7iXJ<)  are  Chinese.  4000  whites  (Spaniar.L), 
1 1 8.0(H)  mestizos,  and  the  rest  natives.  Of  the  hitter 
there  are  two  distinct  races,  the  Papuas,  or  negroes, 
who  live  principally  in  the  interior,  and  seem  to  have 
been  the  primitive  inhabitants,  and  the  Malays,  who 
dwell  nearer  the  coasts.  (See  Malays.)  The  Philip- 
pines were  discovered,  in  1521,  by  Magellan,  and 
received  their  present  name  in  honour  of  Philip  II., 
king  of  'Spain.  The  first  settlements  were  made  by 
the  Sjianiards  in  1570.  In  IHJX  the  Creoles  and 
mestizos  mailt  an  attempt  to  obtain  a  liberal  govern- 
ment, but  the  insurrection  was  put  down  by  tlie 
Spaniard*,  who  employed  iu  this  service  a  force 
firmed  of  the  converted  natives.  The  face  of  the 
country  is  mountainous,  and  there  are  numerous 
volcanoes  in  the  different  islands,  whose  eruptions 
have  repeatedly  caused  great  ravages.  The  climate 
is  various,  but  the  heat  is  never  evecssive.  Violent 
rains,  hurricanes,  and  earthquakes,  often  do  much 
mischief.  The  soil  is  not  less  various,  but,  iu  gen- 
eral, is  fertile.  Kite,  cofTee,  sugar,  cocoas,  tobacco, 
indigo,  and  a  great  variety  of  pulse,  with  many  sort* 
of  tropical  fruits,  ebony,  sandal  wood,  dye  wood*. 
he,  are  among  the  vegetable  productions.  Cold, 
silver,  and  sulphur,  are  among  the  minerals.  Tlie 
domestic  animals  of  Europe  thrive  here.  The  trade 
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of  these  island*  is  principally  with  the  Chinese  and 
British — See  A  radon's  Description  de  la  Jsla  de 
Luz»n  (Manilla,  1820). 

PHILIPPONES ;  a  Russian  sect,  a  branch  of  the 
Roskolnicians,  so  called  from  their  founder,  Philip 
Pustoswiat.  The  sect  took  Its  rise  in  the  northern 
part  of  Rnssia,  towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  neither  acknowledges  the  pope,  nor 
esteems  consecration  by  the  Russian  church  as  valid. 
They  differed  from  the  other  Roskolnicians  chiefly 
in  having  no  ordained  clergy.  Communion,  con- 
ftnnntion,  absolution,  and  marriage,  by  ecclesiastics, 
were  mrt,  therefore,  practised  among  them.  (See 
Greek  Church,  and  Rotkobucians.)  In  each  of  their 
societies  is  an  elder  (alarik)  chosen  by  themselves  or 
by  his  predecessor,  who  can  read  Sclavonic,  and  is 
obliged,  after  his  baptism,  to  abstain  from  strong 
drinks.  He  performs  the  different  clerical  offices. 
Absolution,  they  consider,  must  be  received  imme. 
dintety  front  God.  They  scruple  to  take  an  oath, 
or  to  perform  military  service.  Many  Philippines 
fled,  in  the  beginning  of  Ute  eighteenth  century,  into 
Polish  Lithuania,  whence  some  of 
the  Prussian  territories. 

PHILIPS,  Ambrose,  a  poet  and  dramatic  writer, 
was  a  native  of  Leicestershire,  and  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge. On  quitting  the  university  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  became  one  of  the  literary  wits  who  fre- 
quented Button's  coffee-house,  and  a  friend  of  Steel 
and  Addison.  The  publication  of  his  Pastorals  in- 
volved him  in  a  war  with  Pope,  who  ridiculed  them 
in  the  Guardian  ;  in  consequence  of  which  Philips 
threatened  to  inflict  personal  correction  on  the  satir- 
ist. He  was  one  of  the  writers  of  a  periodical 
pnper,  called  the  Freethinker  ;  and  doctor  Boulton, 
the  conductor,  obtaining  preferment  in  Ireland, 
Philips  was  made  registrar  of  the  prerogative  court 
at  Dublin.  He  returned  to  England  in  1748,  and 
died  the  next  year.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Dis- 
trest  Mother,  a  tragedy  (1712).  taken  from  Racine  ; 
the  Briton  (1722.)  and  Humphrey,  duke  of  Glouces- 
ter (1723;  ;  and  he  wrote  the  Life  of  Archbishop 
Williams.    See  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

PHILIPS,  John, an  English  port,  born  in  Oxford- 
shire, 167b.  was  edurated  at  Christchurch,  Oxford, 
where  he  produced  the  Splendid  Shilling,  in  which 
the  sonorous  cadence  of  the  blank  verse  of  Milton  is 
adapted  to  familiar  and  ludicrous  topics.  He  also 
wrote  Blenheim,  a  poem,  in  celebration  of  the  duke 
of  Marlborough's  victory  ;  but  his  principal  work  is 
Cyder,  a  Georgical  work,  in  imitation  of  Virgil.  He 
di«-ij  in  1708.    See  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poets. 

PHILISTINES;  apparently  an  Egyptian  tribe, 
from  whom  Palestine,  before  called  Canaan,  received 
its  name.  They  dwelt  in  the  southern  plains  of  that 
country  along  the  coasts  of  the  Mediterranean. 
They  were  constantly  at  war  with  the  Israelites, 
whom  they  reduced  to  subjection  at  one  period  after 
the  death  of  Joshua.  In  the  German  universities, 
the  students  give  the  name  of  Philistines  to  persons 
not  members  of  the  universities. 

PHILO  ;  a  learned  Jewish  author,  who  flourished 
in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era,  in  the  reign 
of  the  emperor  Caligula.  He  was  born  some  years 
before  Christ,  in  Alexandria,  where  he  was  educat- 
ed, and  distinguished  himself  by  his  proficiency  in 
eloquence,  philosophy,  and  a  knowledge  of  the 
sn<  red  writings.  W  ith  the  writings  of  Plato,  whose 
philosophy  was  at  that  time  in  the  highest  repute  in 
Alexandria,  he  made  himself  intimately  acquainted, 
and  he  adopted  his  doctrines  m>  completely,  that  it 
was  said  of  him,  Philo platonizes.  Prom  the  time  of 
the  Ptolemies  the  Jews  bad  borrowed  the  use  of  alle- 
gories from  their  Kgyptian  neighbours,  and  thus  im- 
bibed Platonic  and  Pythagorean  doctrines,  which  tbey 
v. 


treated  as  the  hidden  anil  symbolical  sense  of  their 
own  law.  Thus,  without  having  the  appearance  of 
being  indebted  to  the  heathen  philosophers,  they 
could  make  an  arbitrary  use  of  their  systems.  These 
systems  were  likewise  mixed  with  various  Oriental 
theories,  in  particular  respecting  the  nature  of  God. 
Philo  sealously  studied  this  philosophy,  then  so  po- 
pular in  Alexandria  ;  and  either  because  he  did  not 
sufficiently  understand  the  Jewish  doctrines,  or  be- 
cause he  was  not  satisfied  with  the  literal  sense  of 
the  Mosaic  law,  he  mingled  Platonic  dogmas  with 
the  holy  scriptures,  and  ascribed  them  to  Moses. 
Probably  he  followed  the  example  of  the  Essenes 
and  Therapeutffi,  of  whom  he  always  spoke  with 
great  esteem,  though  he  did  not  adopt  their  mode  of 
life.  He  considered  Grid  and  matter  as  co-eteraal 
principles  ;  God  as  the  primitive  light,  from  whose 
rays  all  finite  intelligences  proceed.  The  under- 
standing or  wisdom  of  God  (x#y»f),  he  called  alto  the 
Son  of  God,  his  image,  according  to  which  God,  by 
his  creative  power,  produced  the  material  world, 
fie  founds  our  knowledge  of  God  upon  intuition. 
On  account  of  these  doctrines,  Bouterwek  considers 
him  as  one  of  the  first  Alexandrian  New  Platonists. 
Philo  perfected  himself  also  in  eloquence,  and  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  public  aflairs,  in  which  his 
fame  was  so  great  that  be  was  sent  by  his  country- 
men, in  the  year  42,  at  the  head  of  an  embassy  to 
Rome,  to  defend  the  Jews  against  the  calumnious 
accusations  of  Apion  and  others.  Caligula  would 
not  admit  the  embassy  into  his  presence,  ami  Philo 
was  even  in  danger  of  losing  his  life.  He  composed, 
in  consequence,  a  written  justification  of  the  Jews, 
evincing  great  learning  and  skill.  The  accounts  are 
unworthy  of  belief,  which  state  that  Philo  went  after- 
wards to  Rome  under  Claudius,  that  he  became  there 
the  friend  of  the  apostle  Peter,  and  embraced  the 
Christian  faith,  but  renounced  it  agaiu  on  account  of 
some  mortifications  which  he  met  with.  Tliose 
writings  of  Philo,  which  liave  come  down  to  us,  are 
published  in  the  last  and  most  complete  edition  by 
Mansey  (London,  1742,  2  vols.,  folio) ;  after  him, 
by  Pfeifler  (Erlaugen,  1785  and  the  following  years, 
5  vols.).  They  show  Uiat  Philo  was  a  man  of  great 
learning  and  industry,  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
Greek  philosophy  and  literature,  and  are  very  useful 
for  those  who  would  learn  the  state  of  philosophy  al 
that  time  in  Alexandria. 

PHILO  OP  BIBLOS;  a  grammarian,  who  lived 
under  Nero  and  the  following  emperors  till  the  time 
of  Adrian.  He  translated  Sanchoniathon's  Phoenician 
History  into  Greek,  of  which  we  still  possess  some 
fra  foments. 

PHILO  OF  BYZANTIUM,  who  lived  in  the  se- 
cond ami  third  centuries,  is  mentioned  as  the  author 
of  a  work  on  military  engines,  on  the  Seven  Wonders 
of  the  World,  &c.  Besides  these,  there  are  an  aca- 
demic and  a  stoic  philosopher  of  this  name. 
•  PHILOCTETES  ;  a  Grecian  hero,  son  of  Poean 
and  Demonassu,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  archery. 
He  led  the  warriors  of  Methone,  Thaumacia.  Meli- 
bora,  and  Olison  in  the  expedition  against  Troy  ;  but, 
having  been  bitten  in  his  foot,  while  he  was  offering 
sacrifice  in  the  island  of  Chrysa,  by  a  serj>ent  which 
guarded  the  temple,  he  became,  by  the  mortification 
of  his  wound,  so  offensive  that  he  was  sent  back  to 
Lemnos,  and  there  dragged  out  nine  miserable  years 
in  lamentations.  But,  according  to  the  prophecy  of 
Helenas,  Troy  could  not  lie  taken  without  the  arrows 
of  Hercules,  and  these  were  iu  possession  of  Philoc- 
tetes,  to  whom  the  hero  had  given  them,  when  he 
ascended  his  funeral  pile.  It  therefore  became  ne- 
cessary for  the  Grecians  before  Troy  to  recall  Philoc- 
teles.  Ulysses,  who  had  advised  bis  exile,  with 
I  Pyrrhus  (according  tu  some,  piouedes)  undertook 
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the  en. bassy  ;  the  latter,  by  promising  to  heal  his 
wound,  prevailed  upon  him  to  return  to  Troy.  He 
was  cured  by  Machaou  (or  .Esculapius),  and  after 
many  Trojans,  among;  whom  was  Paris,  bad  fallen 
by  his  arrows,  the  city  was  taken.  The  history  of 
Phi  lor  i  fit  s  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  the  tragedies 
of  Sophocles. 

PHILOLOGY.*  This  word.among  the  ancients, 
had  a  signification  which  included  what  we  now  call 
philosophy,  literature,  the  sciences,  and  the  theory 
of  arts,  though  it  excluded  their  practice.  Thus 
poetry  and  rhetoric,  considered  as  sciences,  came 
within  the  description  of  philology ;  but  philologists 
were  not  expected  to  be  orators  or  poets.  Cicero 
calls  his  philosophical  works  *,\. -,>.,>  »ri(*.  as  oppos- 
ed to  his  orations  ;  the  former  being  written  in  a 
didactic  or  argumentative,  the  latter  In  a  more  ele- 
gant or  artificial  style.  (Ad  AH.,  xiii.  12.)  We 
are  informed  by  Suetonius  (De  Mu$tr.  Gram.,  c.  10) 
that  Eratosthenes  of  Cyrene  was  the  first  among  the 
Greeks  who  assumed  the  name  of  ^kixtyt.  He 
was  a  man  of  unbounded  erudition,  a  physician,  phi- 
losopher, geographer,  grammarian,  historian  and 
poet,  though  we  are  told  that  he  excelled  in  none  of 
these  branches.  (Moreri.)  Before  his  time,  a  phi- 
lologer  or  philologist — for  both  words  are  used  in  the 
English  language — was  called  );w«;,<!(,  which 
did  not  mean  a  grammarian  in  the  present  accepta- 
tion of  the  word,  but  a  man  of  lettert ;  in  which 
sense  literary  men  were  first  called  nt  Home  literati, 
ami  afterwards,  when  Greek  terminology  became 
fashionable,  grammatici  and  philotogi.  Philology, 
then,  include*!  in  ancient  times,  with  few  exceptions, 
every  thing  that  could  be  learned  [omne  icHili).  In 
those  days,  however,  science  was  circumscribed 
within  much  narrower  bounds  than  it  is  nt  present. 
The  numerous  branches  which  compose  what  Is  now 
called  natural  Mcitnce,  were  very  imperfectly  known. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  geography,  astronomy  and 
natural  philosophy.  All  that  was  known  of  those 
sciences,  with  grammar,  rhetoric,  scholastic  logic, 
metaphysics  and  elementary  mathematics,  formed 
»"  Wegate  which  obtained  the  neme  of  philology, 
until  long  after  the  destruction  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire ;  and  that  is  the  seme  in  which  this  word  is 
understood  in  many,  if  not  most  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  Europe,  always  with  reference  to  an- 
cient, and  not  to  modem  learning ;  hence  criticitm, 
as  applied  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  and  the 
knowledge  of  ancient  coins  and  medals,  and  other 
recondite  antiquities,  are  considered  as  important 
branches  of  philology,  ami  those  which  chiefly  entitle 
their  followers  to  the  name  of  phiiologittt.  This 
opinion  was  general  as  Inte  as  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. At  that  time  the  Bentleys,  the  Scaiigers.  the 
Saomahrs.  were  the  philologists  par  excellence. 
The  dictionary  of  the  Prench  academy  defines 
philology  erudition  out  emiratse  diverge*  par  tin 
dee  betlei-lettree,  et  principalement  la  critiave.  A 
century  afterwards  Johnson  defined  it  criticism, 
grammatical  leaning.  But  of  late,  the  word  philo- 
logy lias  received  a  more  definite  ami  more  appro- 
priate meaning  and  it  seems  now,  by  n  tacit,  but 
almost  universal  convent,  to  be  chiefly,  if  not  exclu- 
sively, appropriated  to  that  science  which  embraces 
human  language  in  its  widest  extent,  analyses  and 
compares  its  component  parts  and  its  various  struc- 
tures in  thousands  of  idioms  ami  dialects,  that  are 
and  have  been  spoken  on  the  face  of  the  habitable 
glotie.  ami  from  the  whole  seeks  to  draw  inferences 
that  may  lead  to  a  clearer  and  more  extensive 
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k  now  1  edge  then  we  have  hitherto  possessed  of  the 

history  of  our  species,  and  particularly  of  the  migra- 
tions of  different  nations,  their  connexion  and  inter- 
course with  each  other;  for  language,  though 
perishable,  like  all  other  earthly  things,  is  stul  tae 
most  Luting  monument  of  events  long  since  past, 
and  the  surest  means  of  transmitting  facts  through 
successive  generations.  When  the  sounds  of  a  lan- 
guage  have  ceased  to  reverberate,  and  no  lancer 
convey  ideas  through  the  human  ear,  that  lanritkge 
•till  Uvea  in  written  characters,  which  speak  to  the 
mind  through  the  eyes,  and  even  when  the  sens*  or 
meaning  of  those  characters  is  lost  or  forgotten, 
genius,  aided  by  philology,  will,  after  many  ages, 
revive,  at  least  tome  fragments,  and  Chanpoliiuas 
will  arise,  whose  labours  will  perhaps  succeed  m 
recovering  an  ancient  language,  long  considered  as 
not  only  dead,  but  profoundly  buried  iu  the  night  ut 
time.  A  science  like  this,  so  wide  in  its  extent, 
and  yet  so  homogeneous  in  all  its  parts,  requires  an 
appropriate  name,  a  name  familiar  to  men  ot  science, 
and  such  as  the  learned  world  will  easily  be  led  to 
adopt.  Various  denominations  have  been  attra  cted 
to  be  given  to  it,  such  as  gtotsography.  g/eajs/ary, 
and  others  of  the  like  kind  ;  bnt  those  uan>e»  base 
been  uniformly  rejected.  *'  Philology,"  says  Web- 
ster, "is  that  branch  of  literature  which  compre- 
hends a  knowledge  of  the  etymology  or  origin  and 
combination  of  words,  and  whatever  relates  to  tbe 
history  ami  present  state  of  languages.  It  some- 
times includes  rhetoric,  poetry,  nistory,  and  anu- 
quitiea."  Indeed,  the  word  philology  has  bars 
gradually  falling  off  from  its  original  acceptation,  as 
no  longer  requisite  for  the  heterogeneous  mats  of 
sciences  to  which  it  was  formerly  applied.  Litera- 
ture, criticism,  archaeology,  philosophy,  hatory, 
grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  metaphysics,  and  all  eke 
which  once  came  under  this  sweeping  driiomii.at«  », 
have  all  received  specific  and  appropriate  name*, 
and  each  of  them  ia  now  too  vast  and  too  extern*', 
and  many  of  them  too  distant  f  n  ni  each  other,  io 
allow  of  their  being  classed  under  one  general 
appellation.  Tbe  word  phtlolagy,  therefore,  bad 
become  as  it  were  in  abeyance,  mid  Uie  science  uf 
hitman  language,  comprehending  all  its  varWwi 
divisions  and  subdivisions,  has  very  properly  taken 
hold  of  it,  and  appropriated  it  to  itself  with  sni- 
versal  consent.  Under  this  impression,  we  ha** 
headed  this  article  Philology,  ami  under  it,  vr  stall 
endeavour  to  give  a  general  idea  of  the  scieat* 
which  it  denominate*. 

The  science  of  languages,  in  its  present  etteat, 
is  of  very  late  date.  The  ancients  (we  mesa  tta 
Greeks  and  Romans)  had,  indeed,  analysed, 
great  judgment,  their  respective  idioms,  ami  i 
them  to  grammatical  systems  truly  worthy  of  admira- 
tion ;  but  beyond  that  they  did  not  go.  They  rsllrd 
every  language  but  their  own  oaroaront,  and  did  not 
think  any  other  worthy  of  attention.  We  have 
learned  nothing  from  them  of  the  Punic,  nor  of  the 
ancient  Persian,  though  they  were  so  long  st 
with  the  nations  that  spoke  those  idioms.  Thrt- 
exceesive  pride  has  suffered  those  idioms  to  perna, 
though  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  they  vere 
lw>th  rich  in  literature  of  their  own.  Even  of  tie 
language  of  Egypt,  where  they  so  long  governed, 
the  Romans  have  told  us  nothing,  and  the  firerki 
very  little.  How  interesting  would  be,  at  this  day, 
a  Coptic  grammar,  written  by  a  Roman  or  Greek 
grammarian,  with  some  explanation,  at  least,  of 
their  hieroglyphic  characters,  more  satisfactory  than 
what  we  have  received  from  Herodotus  and  Clement 
of  Alexandria!  An  incomplete  translation  of  the 
works  of  Horns  Apollo  is  all  that  we  have,  and  « 
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the  system  of  that  ancient  mode  of  writing.   It  led 
in  into  a  fake  tract,  in  which  we  continued  until 
Champollion  showed  us  another  and  a  better  way. 
This  prejudice  continued  until  a  sary  late  period. 
Even  in  the  days  of  Dante,  Petrarch,  and  Macchia- 
velli,  and  later  still,  in  those  of  Arioato  and  Tasso, 
the  beautiful  Italian  language  was  styled,  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Latin,  la  lingua  volgare ;  that  is  to  say, 
the  lingua  rustic*,  the  patott,  tiie  jargon,  the  dialect 
of  the  vulgar.    The  same  contempt  followed  the 
other  modern  idioms.    It  was  taught  in  the  colleges 
that  there  were  but  four  mother  tonguet,  the  Latin, 
the  Greek,  the  Hebrew,  and  the  Syrinc  (the  two  last 
were  added  by  the  theologians  on  account  of  their 
supposed  sacred  origin).    All  other  languages  were 
mere  dialects.   Such  was  the  ignorance  that  prevailed 
on  the  subject  of  languages.  In  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, the  cloud  begun  to  be  dispelled,  but  gradually 
indeed.  A  great  step  was  made  by  Messieurs  de  Port 
Royal,  who,  in  1660,  published  their  Grammaire  gtni- 
rale  ft  raitonnie,  the  work  of  An  1:1ml  and  Lancelot, 
two  of  their  members.    Here  the  first  attempt  was 
made  to  generalise  the  grammatical  science,  and  to 
deduce  from  it  principles  and  rules  applicable  to  all 
languages.  That  work  was  mucli  and  justly  admired 
when  it  appeared,  and  has  been  the  model  of  almost 
all  that  have  been  published  since  on  the  same  sub- 
ject.   But  the  foundation  was  wanting  for  such  a 
work  at  that  time.    The  knowledge  of  languages 
was  yet  confined  to  a  few.    The  Greek,  the  Latin, 
the  Hebrew,  with  the  French  and  Italian,  and,  per- 
haps, the  Spanish,  were  the  most  that  a  philologist 
aspired  to  know.    One  cannot  refrain  from  smiling, 
when  he  sees  Messieurs  de  Port  Royal,  after  staling 
a  principle  or  rule  common  to  the  languages  that 
they  knew,  gravely  asserting  that  that  principle 
governs  in  every  language  (dant  tout's  let  langues). 
This  assertion  Is  frequently  met  with  in  the  General 
Grammar,  and  may  at  this  day  be  as  often  easily 
disproved.    The  variety  of  forms  existing  in  lan- 
guages was  not  even  suspected.    The  missionaries 
had  not  yet  made  known  the  extraordinary  structure 
of  the  Chinese  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  American 
idioms  on  the  other ;  what  little  was  known  of  them 
might  produce  a  room  entary  wonder,  but  did  not 
excite  the  curiosity  of  grammarians  and  philologists. 
It  was  not  until  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  a  broad  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
various  languages,  of  men  began  to  be  taken  by  the 
learned.    M    Nlaupertius,  who  did  not  deserve  all 
the  ridicule  which  the  jealousy  of  Voltaire  endea- 
vonrrd  to  throw  upon  him,  published  an  essay  on 
the  Origin  of  Language,  in  which  he  recommended 
studying  the  idioms  even  of  savage  and  barbarous 
nations,  "  because,"  said  he.  "  there  may  be  found 
among  them  some  that  are  formed  on  new  plant  of 
ideas."    So  little  was  the  world  prepared  for  Uiis 
view  of  the  subject,  that  M.  Turgot,  a  man,  cer- 
tainly, of  great  sense  and  judgment,  who  was  after- 
wards minister  to  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  in  a 
similar  essay  that  he  published,  thought  proper  to 
sneer  at  this  expression,  saying  that  he  could 
not  understand  what  was  meant  by  plant  of  ideat. 
The  science  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Languages 
were  considered  only  in  respect  to  the  etymology 
of  their   words  and   their   affinity   with  each 
other.    For  more  than  three  centuries,  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  collect  materials  fur 
the  comparison  of  languages.    These  consisted  of 
vocabularies,  and  of  the  Lord's  prayer  primed  in 
various  idioms,  but  all  on  a  very  limited  scale.   A  de- 
Jung  has  given  us  a  list  of  those  works  at  the  end  of 
the  first  volume  of  the  MilhridaUs,  beginning  with 
Jotiann  Schildberger,  who,  about  the  year  1427,  at 
the  rid  of  a  book  of  travels,  published  the  Ptter 


Hotter  hi  the  Armenian  and  Tartar  languages.  In 
ail  these  the  science  was  considered  as  confined  to  the 
knowledge  and  comparison  of  words  ;  the  importance 
of  the  grammatical  forms  and  internal  structure  of  the 
various  idioms  might  have  struck  soma  privileged 
mind,  aa  it  did  that  of  M.  Maupertuis,  but  it  was  far 
from  being  understood  by  the  grammarians  and  phi- 
lologists of  that  day. 

The  science  did  not  begin  to  extend  its  bounds  until 
the  latter  half  of  the  last  century,  f  terras,  in  1784, 
published  atCesena,in  the  Roman  states,  his  catalogue 
of  known  languages  (Catalog*  delle  Ling ue  eonvt- 
era*,  0  Notitia  delle  loro  Ajfinitd  e  Diverted),  and 
afterwards  his  polyglot  vocabulary  of  150  languages, 
and  a  collection  of  the  Lord's  prayer  111  more  than 
300.  But,  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  composition 
of  these  works,  Catharine  tlie  Second,  empress  of 
Russia,  was  meditating  another,  on  a  plan  much  more 
extensive,  which  was  no  less  than  a  comparative 
vocabulary  of  ail  the  languages  in  the  world.  This 
noble  idea  she  not  only  conceived,  but  actually  car- 
ried into  execution,  with  the  aid  of  professor  Pallas, 
for  the  languages  of  Asia  and  Europe,  and  of  Mr 
Theodore  Jankiewitsch,  for  those  of  Africa  and  Ame- 
rica. Then,  and  not  till  (hen,  philology  began  to  be 
a  science.  Still  etymology  alone  was  tlie  only 
object  which  that  great  work  had  in  view.  The  vari- 
ous structure  of  languages  had  not  yet  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  learned.  In  the  celebrated  French 
Encyclopedic,  under  the  word  Langue,  languages,  in 
this  respect,  are  divided  only  into  two  classes,  those 
which  admit  of  inversions,  like  the  Latin  and  Greek, 
and  in  some  measure  the  German,  and  those  which 
do  not,  like  the  French,  and  some  other  modern 
European  idioms.  The  monosyllabic  Chinese,  with 
its  absence  of  forms,  the  polysyllabic  ami  polysyn- 
thetic  structure  of  the  American  Indian  languages, 
were  not  at  all  taken  into  consideration  in  the  classi- 
fication of  the  various  modes  of  human  speech  :  in- 
deed, that  classification  had  not  even  been  attempted, 
either  in  respect  to  etymological  affinities,  or  to 
the  grammatical  construction  and  arrangement  of 
words ;  or,  if  some  efforts  were  made,  they  were  so 
limited  in  their  range,  and  on  the  whole  so  unsatis- 
factory, that  tliey  are  undeserving  of  any  attention  at 
this  day.  To  two  illustrious  Germans,  John  Christo- 
pher Adelung,  and  his  able  successor,  John  Severin 
Vater,  is  due  the  honour  of  having  first  presented 
the  world  with  a  scientific  classification  of  all  the 
known  languages,  and  a  correct  description  of  each 
idiom,  particularly  with  regard  to  its  grammatical 
structure.  This  was  done  in  their  admirable  work, 
the  Mithridatet,  a  work  so  well  known  to  the  learned, 
that  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  more  than  its  title. 
We  may  venture  to  call  this  book,  without  fear  of 
being  contradicted,  the  fountain  of  all  philoi<»gical 
knowledge ;  and  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  it 
deserves  to  be  placed  among  the  greatest  and  hap- 
piest efforts  of  the  human  muni.  A  translation  of  it 
into  the  English  or  French  language  has  been  long 
desired,  and  it  is  astonishing  that  no  one  1ms  been  yet 
found  to  attempt  it.  M.  Balbi  lately  published,  at 
Paris,  a  valuable  work,  entitled  Atlat  Ethnogra- 
phique  du  Globe,  in  which  he  gives  a  succinct  view  of 
the  different  languages,  with  the  addition  of  the 
knowledge  acquired  since  the  publication  of  the 
Mithridatet.  But  the  form  which  he  has  adopted— 
that  of  a  large  folio  atlas,  with  synoptic  tables — has 

f>revented  him  from  executing  as  perfect  a  work  as 
le  might  otherwise  have  done  with  the  knowledge 
and  talent  which  he  possesses  ;  and  we  are  compelled 
to  say  that  a  translation  of  the  Mithridatet  is  still  a 
desideratum  in  the  philological  science.  Next  to  the 
Mithridatet,  we  think  Balbi's  work  the  most  useful 
book  of  it*  kind,  ou  the  subject,  thai  I 
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within  this  century.  It  will  afford  considerable  akl 
to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  that 
science.  We  only  regret  that  he  did  not  follow  Uie 
method  of  his  predecessors,  which  we  think  infinitely 
better  adapted  to  the  subject 

The  progress  of  philology  since  the  publication  of 
the  empress  Catharine's  vocabulary  and  of  the  Mithri- 
dates,  and  particularly  since  the  general  pacification 
of  1814,  is  luirdly  to  be  conceived.  We  wish  we 
could  mention  here  all  the  valuable  and  impor- 
tant works  that  have  appeared  in  the  present  century, 
in  Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  elsewhere  in  Europe 
and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  either  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  languages,  or  on  particular  idioms  till 
then  litlie  known,  and  some  of  which  were  even  entire- 
ly unknown  to  the  learned.  The  shortest  notices  that 
we  could  take  of  all  those  publications  would  fill 
more  than  the  remainder  of  the  space  allotted  to  this 
article.  It  would  give  us  infinite  pleasure  to  expa- 
tiate on  the  labours  of  Adelung,  Klaprolh,  the  two 
Humboldls,  I)e  Sacy,  Remusat,  Jomard,  St  Martin, 
Pougens,  Burnouf,  Akerblad,  Young,  Colebrooke, 
Chatnpollion,  ileeren,  Eichhorn,  Stewart,  Murray, 
Barton,  Hodgson,  Pickering,  Webster,  and  so  many 
others,  whose  names  crowd  so  fast  upon  our  pen,  that 
we  find  ourselves  obliged  to  slop,  and  proceed  to  an- 
other part  of  our  subject.*  From  the  aggregate  of 
the  labours  of  these  men  and  their  illustrious  pre- 
decessors, has  resulted  the  science  which  we  call 
philology — a  science  as  vast  in  its  extent  as  interest- 
ing in  us  ilelails.  Like  all  other  sciences,  it  requires 
to  be  subjected  to  some  methodical  order,  in  order 
that  a  coiiifi  1.1  ensivc  view  may  be  taken  of  its  whole 
extent,  and  a  regular  system  pursued  in  the  study  ot  its 
component  parts.  We  adopt,  as  the  only  attempt  that 
has  been  made  to  give  to  philology  a  definite  form, 
by  delineating  its  constituent  members,  that  we  are 
acquainted  with,  the  division  which  Mr  Duponceau 
has  made  of  it.  into  three  principal  parts,  which  he 
calls  phonology,  etymology,  and  ideology,  and  which  he 
defines  as  ioilows : — 

Phonology  is  the  knowledge  of  the  sounds  produc- 
ed by  the  human  voice.  It  teaches  us  to  distinguish 
those  sounds,  with  their  various  tones,  accents,  and 
inflections  ;  to  analyse,  class,  and  compare  them  with 
each  oilier,  and  represent  them  as  much  as  possible 
by  visible  signs.  Etymology  is  the  knowledge  of 
those  constituent  parts  of  sjieech  that  we  call  word*. 
By  means  of  it  we  are  enabled  to  trace  the  affinities  of 
the  different  idioms  of  the  earth,  and  the  filiation  of 
the  numerous  races  and  families  of  men  who  inhabit 
it ;  and,  lastly,  ideology  is  the  comparative  study  of 
the  grammatical  forms  and  idiomatic  structure  of  lan- 
guages, by  which  we  are  taught  to  distinguish  the 
different  shapes  in  which  ideas  combine  themselves, 
in  order  to  fix  perceptions  in  our  minds,  and  transmit 
them  to  those  of  others.  (See  the  Preface  to  the 
translation  of  Zcisbcrpers  Grammar  of  the  Leni- 
Letiape,  or  Delaware  Language,  in  the  Transactions 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  hi.,  new 
series,  p.  ~a )  Having  adopted  this  division  of  our 
general  subject,  we  shall,  ns>  briefly  as  possible,  con- 
sider separately  each  of  the  three  parts  of  which  it  is 
composed. 

1.  Phonology.  This  we  have  defined  to  be  "  the 
knowledge  of  the  sounds  produced  by  the  human 
voice."  According  to  this  definition,  it  seems  to 
include  music,  and  it  does,  in  fact,  comprehend  it  ; 
for  music  is  a  language,  and  the  only  one  that  may 
be  called  universal.    It  is  true  that  its  sphere  is 


*  Wr  mo  not,  however,  refrain  from  referring  to  »  terfe*  of 
arllrlr«  wliich  appeared  in  Leigh  Hunt'*  I.und<»n  Journal,  by 
Mr  Kerrtnn  Webhe.  on  the  «uh}ect»  of  language  and  philo- 
n?-^4  whU*  ******  »och  lwruul«  tt0d  e^luudl.y  ot 


limited ;  still  It  conveys  the  impression  of  passions 
and  feelings  from  mind  to  mind  by  means  of  audible 
sounds,  and,  coupled  with  the  language  of  signs, 
which  we  call  pantomime,  there  is  hardly  any  thing 
that  it  cannot  communicate.  When  we  speak  of 
the  language  of  signs,  we  exclude  those  that  are 
merely  conventional,  such  as  are  taught  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb,  or  which  they  agree  upon  among  them- 
selves :  we  mean  those  alone  proceeding  from  natu- 
ral impulse,  and  which  every  one  will  understand 
without  previous  teaching.  Music  and  pantomime, 
therefore,  considered  as  means  of  communication 
lietween  men,  by  awakening  ideas,  perceptions,  and 
feelings,  by  means  of  audible  sounds  and  visible 
signs,  are  parts  of  the  general  science  of  philology  ; 
and  music,  which  speaks  to  the  ear.  conies  projwriy 
within  that  division  of  it  which  we  call  phonology. 
The  sounds  of  which  music  is  composed  have  an 
immense  advantage  over  all  oUier  sounds  produced 
by  the  human  voice.  They  are  susceptible  of  being 
divided  into  parts,  as  minute  and  as  nearly  accurate 
as  the  ear  can  discriminate  ;  so  that  their  alniust 
infinite  combinations  may.  by  a  few  conventional 
signs,  be  presented  through  the  eye  to  the  mental 
ear,  in  a  uniform  manner,  from  one  end  of  the  world 
to  the  other.  And  this  is  not  ail:  the  duration  of 
each  sound,  and  of  the  intervals  of  silence,  are  as 
accurately  marked  by  those  signs  as  the  sounds 
themselves  ;  so  that  the  most  complicated  piece  ot" 
music  is  sung  or  executed  at  St  Petersburg  in  Uie 
same  manner  as  it  is  at  Canton  or  at  Londou :  as  :ar 
as  it  extends,  therefore,  music  may  be  called  a  uni- 
versal language. 

It  has  been  frequently  asked  whether  the  oratorical 
sounds  or  tones  could  not  be  described  by  signs,  in 
Uie  same  manner  as  those  of  music  Various  at- 
tempts have  been  made  to  Uiat  eHect,  and  I Jr  J;imes 
Rush,  of  Philadelphia,  has  written  a  very  learned 
and  ingenious  treatise  on  the  subject.  Hut  all  such 
attempts  liave  failed,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the 
thing,  must  always  fail.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
explain  the  reason  of  this  opinion  The  musical 
sounds  or  tones  proceeding  from  Uie  grave  to  Uie 
acute,  and  vice  rersa,  form,  as  it  were,  an  ascending 
and  descending  line,  eusily  divisible  into  parts,  which 
the  ear  can  appreciate.  This  effect  is  produced  by 
certain  organs,  which  operate  by  pressure,  letting 
out  of  the  mouth  of  the  singer  a  greater  or  lesser 
quantity  of  air,  and  striking  Uie  external  air  vari- 
ously, according  to  the  manner  hi  which  they  act, 
which  it  would  be  difficult,  and  it  is  m>t  necessary 
here  to  describe.  Those  organs,  in  speaking,  are 
not  called  in  the  same  manner  into  action  ;  the  Unirs 
of  the  speaker  differ  more  from  each  other  iu  strength 
than  in  acuteness  or  gravity  ;  in  short,  speech  is 
monotonous,  when  not  modified  by  strong  pasMon  or 
feeling ;  and,  in  that  case,  it  modulates  within  a 
very  narrow  compass,  which  is  not  susceptible  of 
division,  like  the  musical  scale  ;  ami.  indeed,  the 
word  modulation  would  be  here  improperly  applied, 
for  the  rising  and  falling  of  the  orator's  voice,  in 
speaking,  is  no  more  than  what,  in  music,  is  called 
ej/>rr«»G/i,nnd  it  is  not  more  susceptible  of  notation 
in  the  one  Uian  in  the  other.  The  musician  Im*  his 
F.nnd  FP.,  and  P.  and  PP.,  foe  forte,  fortissimo,  and 
piano,  pianissimo,  and  his  marks  >  and  < ,  to  swell 
or  diminish  gradually  Uie  sound  of  a  particular  note: 
beyond  that,  he  has  no  guide  but  hisfeeling  and  taste, 
and  the  instruction  of  a  good  master,  aided  by  exer- 
cise and  practice.  This  musicians  call  method.  A 
man  may  read  and  write  music  in  perfection,  but, 
without  method,  he  will  not  be  a  good  singer;  so 
one  may  read  and  write  his  language  with  perfect 
correctness  ;  without  method  he  will  not  be  an  ora- 
tor :  and  that  method  cannot  be  learned  from  notes 
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or  written  signs,  bat  roust  be  acquire!  by  instruction, 
exercise,  and  practice,  coupled  with  that  natural 
disposition,  without  which  there  can  be  neillier  a 
musician  nor  an  orator.  But  if  the  sounds,  which 
are  the  elements  of  speech,  are  not  divisible  in  the 
same  manner  as  those  from  which  music  proceeds, 
they  are,  nevertheless,  susceptible  of  discrimination 
from  each  other,  and  may  be  divided  into  classes, 
though  not  into  intervals.  A  much  greater  number 
of  organs  concurs  in  their  production  titan  in  that  of 
the  musical  tones.  The  head,  the  breast,  the  lungs, 
the  throat,  the  lips,  the  tongue,  the  palate,  the  teeth, 
and  even  the  nose,  all  lend  Uieir  aid  to  the  formation 
of  the  wonderful  mechanism  of  language.  M .  Court 
de  Gebelin  has  described  anatomically  the  manner  in 
which  the  different  sounds  are  produced,  in  his  Hit- 
toirt  nature  lie  de  la  Parole,  to  which  we  refer  our 
renders.  In  the  analysis  of  these  sounds,  and  in  the 
means  of  representing  them  by  visible  signs,  consists 
the  principal  part  of  the  branch  of  science  which  we 
call  phonology.  This  seems  easy  at  first  view,  par- 
ticularly when  we  consider  the  small  number  of  ele- 
mentary signs  contained  in  our  alphabets,  which  are, 
In  general,  sufficient  for  practical  use  in  the  languages 
to  which  they  are  applied,  and  to  which  they  belong; 
but,  if  we  extend  our  prospect,  and  attempt  to  de- 
scribe all  the  elementary  sounds  which  the  human 
organs  may,  and,  in  fact,  do  utter,  for  the  purpose  of 
oral  communication  in  the  different  countries  of  the 
world,  we  and  ourselves  at  once  surrounded  with 
difficulties.  There  is  no  common  standard  for  the 
pronunciation  of  any  given  vowel  or  consonant. 
Their  mode  of  utterance  varies  in  different  countries, 
so  that  it  can  hardly  be  recognised  from  one  to  the 
other.  Take,  for  instance,  the  vowel  a,  not  its  acute 
sound  in  the  Fnglidi  word  grace,  but  what  is  com- 
monly called  the  French  and  Italian  a.  The  first 
thing  tliat  will  strike  an  experienced  phonologic  is, 
that  litis  sound  does  not  at  all  exist  in  the  Fnglish 
language.  It  is  not  the  a  in  call  that  is  too  broad  ; 
not  the  a  in  father  that  is  too  acute,  and  it  rather 
approximates  to  the  French  broad  e  in  iete,  as  arti- 
culated m  solemn  discourse,  and  on  the  stage.  If 
this  should  be  sldl  doubted,  we  will  ask  an  English- 
man to  pronounce  the  French  word  barbier.  fie  will 
at  once  give  to  the  a  the  long  and  acute  sound  of  a 
in  tlie  English  word  barber.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  pronunciation  of  this  letter  a  is  the  Shibbo- 
leth by  winch  an  Knglishroan  is  soonest  detected  in 
speaking  the  French  language,  and  teachers  will 
acknowledge  that  they  find  it  most  difficult  to  make 
their  scholars  pronounce  it  properly.  As  to  conso- 
nants, similar  difficulties  exist.  The  English  th  (the 
delta  and  theta  of  the  modern  Greeks)  is  seldom 
correctly  pronounced  by  Uiose  who  have  not  these 
sound*  in  their  native  language.  The  English  th  and 
the  French  eh  have  by  no  means  the  same  sound. 
There  are  nations  who  confound  the  b  and  the  v,  the 
b  and  the  p,  the  d  and  the  t,  and  cannot  discriminate 
the  one  from  the  other.  The  Mohawks  pronounce 
the  A  so  nearly  like  the  sound  of  g  hard,  that  it 


requires  a  very  nice  ear  to  distinguish  which  of  the 
two  it  is.  The  Rev.  Mr  Williams,  a  native  Mohawk 
of  mixed  blood,  after  much  hesitation,  at  last  deter- 
mined in  favour  of  k.  Before  that  time,  both  letters 
had  been  indifferently  used  in  their  alphabet  to 
represent  it.  It  has  long  been  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy whether  the  ancient  Greeks  pronounced  the  & 
like  our  b  or  v.  It  seems  most  probable  that  it  re- 
presented a  sound  partaking  of  both.  The  Spaniards 
use  these  two  letters  indifferently.  The  fact  is,  that 
the  sounds  uttered  by  the  human  voice,  particularly 
the  vowel  sounds,  slide  into  each  other  by  imper- 
ceptible shades,  which  may  be  divided  ad  infinitum, 
and  the  number  of  their  divisions  is  only  limited  by 


the  power  of  the  ear  to  discriminate  them.  Thus 
from  a  to  o  there  are  a  great  number  of  intermediate 
sounds.  The  monosyllable  ./a,  pronounced  by  an 
elegant  woman  of  Berlin  or  Dresden,  lias  the  small 
short  sound  of  the  French  a  in  pUpit :  a  Siiabian 
peasant,  on  the  contrary,  will  say  joy  with  the  pro- 
longed sound  of  our  broadest  o.  It  is  probably  from 
this  analogy  that  the  double  aa  in  the  Danish  lan- 
guage has  the  sound  of  o;  and  the  same  sound  is  ex- 
pressed in  Swedish  by  a.  Proceeding  from  the  grave 
to  the  acute,  the  sound  a  falls  into  the  French  e 
open,  then  to  the  acute  a,  as  in  grace,  face,  and,  be- 
coming still  more  acute,  it  is  beard  as  the  English  ee, 
or  the  French  and  Italian  i.  We  have  shown  how 
the  consonants  are  often  confounded  with  each  other. 
All  this  proceeds  from  the  various  motion,  the  greuter 
or  lesser  aperture  or  pressure  of  die  organs  employed 
in  speech,  and,  for  want  of  a  common  standard,  or, 
if  we  may  so  express  ourselves,  diapason,  it  is  im- 
possible to  convey  an  idea  of  those  differences  in 
sounds,  and  their  nice  shudes  and  gradations,  other- 
wise Utan  by  a  direct  appeal  to  the  ear.  Nothing 
more  can  be  obtained  by  a  reference  to  sounds  that 
are  known  than  an  imperfect  approximation  ;  whence 
it  liappens  that  the  pronunciation  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, though  ever  so  nearly  connected  with  our 
own,  can  never  be  learned  from  books,  aud  when,  at 
a  certain  age,  the  organs  of  speech  have  lost  that 
flexibility  which  Uiey  possess  only  in  early  youth, 
even  die  practical  aid  of  a  roaster  is  ofteu  found  in- 
sufficient. 

When  we  pass  from  sounds  that  are  known,  that 
is,  those  to  which  our  ears  have  become  more  or  less 
accustomed,  from  their  existing  in  languages  which 
we  have  at  least  heard  spoken,  or  from  their  bearing 
a  great  analogy  to  those  of  our  idiom,  ami  proceed  to 
those  which  our  ears  have  never  heard,  and  which 
bear  no  analogy  to  those  that  we  know,  the  difficulty 
of  conveying  those  sounds  to  the  mental  ear  by 
means  of  written  signs,  becomes  insuperable.  Such 
are  the  whistled  w  of  the  Delaware*,  the  c  of  the 
Peruvians  and  O  thorn  is,  which  die  Hispano- American 
grammarians  call  castannuclas,  which  we  cannot  de- 
scribe otherwise  titan  hy  saying  that  it  is  something 
like  our  k,  pronounced  from  the  throat  only,  and 
imitating  the  noise  of  a  monkey  cracking  nuts  ;  the 
yerwe  of  die  Russians  (br),  something  like  our  sound 
ice.  pronounced  very  short,  awl  struck  by  the  pre- 
ceding consonant  in  a  manner  which  cannot  be  de- 
scribed ;  the  Polish  crossed  r,  the  guttural  sound  said 
to  be  peculiar  to  the  Hottentots.    These  and  many 
others  that  could  be  mentioned,  we  have  no  means 
of  making  known,  except  through  lite  medium  of  the 
physical  ear.    To  diose  who  never  heard  them,  no 
written  signs  can  convey  a  correct  idea  of  their  ut- 
terance.   The  degrees  of  the  musical  scale  are  con- 
veyed from  one  country  to  another  by  means  of  in- 
struments, violins,  flutes,  dc„  from  which  an  accurate 
idea  of  them  may  be  every  where  obtained.    If  it 
were  possible  to  invent  a  mechanism  that  should,  in 
the  same  manner,  convey  to  die  ear  the  various 
sounds  produced  by  the  organs  of  speech,  it  would 
be  an  immense  advantage  to  phonology.  We  believe 
that  it  would  be  possible  to  effect  it,  if  phonology  pos- 
sessed the  same  attraction  as  music  ;  but  die  Vatican- 
sons  of  the  age  will  hardly  undertake  it  for  this  dry  sci- 
ence. It  appears  impossible  to  us,  at  least  at  present, 
to  make  a  complete  and  accurate  general  alphabet  of 
all  the  sounds  existing  in  the  different  languages  of  die 
earth  :  all  we  can  expect  to  arrive  et  is  some  kind  of 
approximation,  by  means  of  which  umUAogtsts  may 
more  easily  communicate  and  convey  to  each,  other 
the  idea  of  each  particular  sound  as  nearly  as  possi- 
ble ;  for  it  must  be  acknowledged  that,  particularly 
as  relates  to  barbarous  (as  they  are  called)  and  newly 
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discovered  languages,  the  mode  now  Adopted  of  ex- 
pressing or  representing  the  sound*  by  the  alphabeti- 
cal signs  of  the  nation  to  which  the  writer  belongs, 
Is  very  Inconvenient,  and  leads  to  strange  mistakes  ; 
for  instance,  the  name  of  prince  Lee- Boo  of  Uie  Pel- 
lew  islands  will  appear  to  a  Frenchman  to  be  com. 
posed  of  two  dissyllables,  because,  according  to  his 
own  orthography,  it  should  be  written  Li-Bout  and, 
then,  an  Italian  will  commit  the  same  mistake,  and 
read  Li-Bo-u.  Mr  Pickering  of  America  has  pub- 
lished an  Kssny  on  n  uniform  Orthography  for  the 
Indian  languages  of  Narth  America,  which  we  con- 
aider  as  the  best  work  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. The  alphabet  that  he  proposes  has  been 
almost  universally  adopted  by  American  missionaries, 
not  only  on  Uiis  continent,  but  in  the  South  sea 
islands.  It  constats  of  twenty-seven  letters,  all  bor- 
rowed from  our  Roman  alphabet.  These  letters 
consist  of  nve  pure  and  five  nasal  vowels,  the  latter 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  a  cedilla  under- 
neath, as  in  the  Polish  orthography,  sixteen  conson- 
ants, and  the  aspirate  A.  The  guttural  sound  of  the 
tireek  \  is  represented  by  kh,  the  author  having 
been  afraid  of  the  Greek  character  being  mistaken 
for  our  double  letter  0,  as  his  principal  objects  were 
simplicity  in  theory  arid  facility  in  practice,  in  both 
of  which  he  baa,  in  our  opinioo,  succeeded  as  far  as 
it  Is  possible  to  do.  (See  the  Mrm mr$  of  the  Amrrirtin 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  vol.  Iv.  p.  319.)  While 
we  think  that  such  a  general  alphabet  may  be  of  use 
for  unwritten  languages,  we  are  of  opinion  that  It  la 
entirely  useless  for  those  that  have  an  alphabet  of 
their  own,  and  properly  suited  to  their  idiom.  Sir 
William  Jones,  and,  after  him,  M.  de  Volney,  have 
expressed  the  wish  that  our  Roman  alphabet  might 
be  employed  in  writing  the  Arabic,  Persian,  and 
other  Oriental  languages  ;  and  the  latter  has  left  a 
considerable  legacy  to  be  employed  in  premiums  to 
those  who  should  discover  the  beat  mode  of  attaining 
that  end.  We  cannot  perceive  what  benefits  will 
arise  from  it.  He  who  know*  those  languages  will, 
of  course,  lie  able  to  read  their  writing;  and  he 
must  know  how  to  read  it,  otherwise  their  books 
will  be  to  him  a  dead  letter ;  and  to  those  who  do 
not,  our  Roman  letters  will  convey  no  better  idea  of 
the  sounds  of  those  idioms  than  the  characters  which 
the  nations  which  speak  them  have  adopted  for 
themselves— nay,  we  rather  think  that  they  will  be 
apt  to  mislead  them.  It  has  become  fnshiotiable  in 
Europe  to  represent  the  unknown  sounds  in  Oriental 
proper  names  by  U  tters  different  from  those  formerly 
used,  as  if  ihey  could  convey  to  the  mind  the  idea  of 
a  sound  which  the  ear  has  never  heard.  Thus  some 
will  write  the  t^onra  or  the  Khoren,  Kniro  instead  of 
Qtrra,  suttvttn  in -lead  of  tuf/an  ;  and  various  similar 
attempts  are  made  to  assimilate  our  pronunciation  of 
proper  names  to  that  of  the  country  to  which  they 
belong.  These  only  serve  to  confuse  the  reader, 
and  do  not  contribute  in  the  least  to  Use  advancement 
of  science.  It  is  impossible  to  say  into  how  many 
shapes  the  name  of  poor  Genghis  Khan  has  been  tor- 
tured, in  order  to  come  nearer  to  the  true  pronuncia- 
tion of  his  name.  We  have  gained  nothing  by  these 
vain  attempts,  except  that  in  these  fantastic  dresses 
we  no  longer  know  our  old  acquaintance.  We  have 
taken  notice,  under  the  head  Indian  Languages, 
of  the  curious  alphabet  invented  by  the  Indian 
philosopher  Guest  to  represent  the  sounds  of  the 
Cherokee  idiom,  which  may  now  be  considered  a 
written  tongue.  We  refer  our  readers  to  what  is 
Raid  on  Uiat  subject ;  it  is  pregnant  with  reflections 
which,  if  followed  through  all  the  chain  of  Ideas  to 
which  they  give  rise,  will  greatly  contribute  took' 
tend  and  to  improve  lite 
***teh  lias  not  yet 


gress,  and  may  Mill  be  considered  as  In  its  la- 
fancy. 

II.  Etymology.  This  branch  of  philology  considers 
words  only  in  relation  to  their  origin,  and  to  their 
connexion  with  or  relation  to  each  other.  We  have 
little  to  add  to  what  has  already  been  said  on  this 
subject  in  the  article  Etymology,  to  which  we  refer 
our  reader.  We  would  refer  him  also  to  the  excel- 
lent  work  of  president  de  Brasses,  entitled  Traiti  de 
la  Formation  mtchanifi/e  de*  tongues,  et  des  Prin- 
cipe* phystyues  de  I  Etymologic  (Paris,  an  IX.,  t 
vols.,  ISmo),  in  which  this  topic  is  fully  and  most 
learnedly  discussed.  The  object  of  etymology  is,  by 
means  of  the  similarity,  affinity  and  probable  deriva- 
tion of  words  in  different  languages,  to  trace,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  successive  migrations  of  men  from 
one  country  to  another,  and  thus  to  extend  and  im- 
prove our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  human 
race.  Many  learned  men  have  thought  that  the  sci- 
ence of  etymology  would  lead  us  to  the  discovery  of 
the  primitive  language  which  was  spoken  by  man  at 
the  creation.  We  have  given  our  opinion  on  that 
subject  under  the  head  Language,  and  we  will  not 
repeat  what  we  have  said  there.  Wa  have  shown, 
also,  that  the  verbal  affinities  which  late  investiga- 
tions have  discovered  between  the  languages  of 
Europe  and  thine  of  Western  Asia  vanish  from  the 
moment  when  we  have  crossed  the  river  Ganges, 
and  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  idioms  of  the  Ameri- 
can Indians.  All  attempts  to  show  the  contrary 
have  hitherto  failed.  It  is  no  reason,  however,  for 
further  inquiry  to  be  abandoned.  There  is  no  know- 
ing what  nets  Investigation  may  bring  to  light.  The 
affinities  which  have  been  shown  to  exist  between 
the  Sanscrit,  for  instance,  and  the  1  eulonic  and 
Slavonic  languages,  are  well  calculated  to  excite 
surprise,  and  to  put  us  on  our  guard  aenmst  too 
strongly  asserting  the  Impossibility  of  further  dis- 
coveries. It  must  be  owned  that  the  etymological 
science  is  very  uncertain,  and  is  full  of  false  lights, 
ever  ready  to  deceive  and  mislead  us.  What  greater 
resemblance  can  there  be  lietween  two  words  than 
between  the  Indian  name  Potomac,  applied  to  a  river 
in  America,  and  the  Greek  word  wru/tit  (a  river)  f 
And  yet  it  is  very  certain  that  the  former  is  not  de- 
rived from  the  latter,  for  its  Indian  etymology  is  weU 
known.  On  the  other  hand,  who  would  believe,  If  it 
were  not  an  undoubted  fact,  that  out  word  tmcctty 
is  derived  from  a  Greek  word  signifying  a  goat  T  and 
who  would  now  suppose  that  the  English  word  wsg 
is  derived  from  the  Latin  pitut  (a  hair)  f  This,  how. 
ever,  may  be  easily  shown  — Latin,  pituo  ;  Spanish, 
pelo,  thence  pelttca ;  French,  perrvfue ;  Dutch, 
prrutk ;  Knghsh,  pencicJt,  pertcig ,  perncig,  and.  by 
contraction,  trig.  The  R  ussian  and  Latin  la  ng  11  a  pes 
appear  to  be  entirely  different  from  each  other,  yet 
many  verbal  affinities  may  be  found  between  them. 
We  will  mention  here  a  few,  extracted  from  an  ex- 
cellent dissertation  by  Mr  Frederic  Adelung,  of  St 
Petersburg,  on  the  merits  of  the  empress  Catharine 
in  promoting  philological  knowledge : 

Rn**)*n.  fchg/Nfti.  Latin. 

Pastir,  Shepherd,  Pastor. 

Charoech,  Dear,  Charm. 

Pasctot,  He  feeds,  Pascit. 

Ovett,  Sheep,  Ovis. 

/'WW,  He  sees,  f  We/. 

yfftets,  A  lamb,  Agnus. 

Kartnantt  A  purse,  CV  aasma. 

Kmgtmt,  Around.  dreum  Kirkvm). 

Spinu,  A  thorn,  Spina. 

Jirret,  He  carries,  /err. 

Jgttm,  Yoke,  Jugwm. 

Sseketoht,  An  axe,  Seeuris. 
ne  miiids, 
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Qbttaiet,  He  dwells,  Habtiat. 

Pnkoi,  Peace,      /  Pate. 

StedU,  He  sits, 

To  these  may  be*  added  levi,  latvut;  brat,  f rater ; 
tpeklo,  speculum;  and  many  others.  The  same 
writer  has  shown  similar  affinities  between  the  Rus- 
sian and  ancient  German.  He  has  put  together  a 
few  sentences  in  the  two  languages  containing  in  the 
whole  fifty  words,  literally  translated  from  the  one 
language  into  the  other,  and  striking  out  all  the 
vowels,  and  leaving  only  the  consonants  as  the 
bones  or  skeleton  of  the  words,  he  has  shown  them 
to  be  exactly  the  same,  without  the  least  difference. 
(See  Catherinent  der  G rotten  Verdientte  um  die 
J'erglekhende  Sprachenkunde,  p.  19.)  The  numer- 
ous ajfiniiies  between  the  Sanscrit  and  the  languages 
or  Western  Europe  are  still  more  remarkable.  1  he 
following  will  serve  as  an  example  out  of  a  very 
great  number  collected  by  various  German  philolo- 
gists: 

Ada,  I  eat  j  Let  tdo;  Him.  yeda. 

Aghni,  Ire;  Let.  ignis;  Ruse.  apt. 

><*fAiifrt,  dry  ;  Ital.  asciugare. 

Bratba.  brother;  Russ.  brat. 

Bhrouro,  b/irowan,  the  eyebrows  ;  Ruts,  brofi. 

( aba  la,  head  ;  Or.  utfmkk. 

Da  give  (imper.) ;  Lat.  da 

Dun,  two  ;  Lat.  duo ;  Or.  )»»;  Fr.  dm*. 

Jht  ar,  opening  ;  Eng.  door ;  Russ.  direr. 

Undo,  going  ;  Eng.  to  gad  (about). 

tihena,  woman;  Gr.  yam  i  Russ.  thetta. 

Hrrda,  Iirart. 

lima,  cold  ;  Lat.  Aymi  (winter). 
7/«.  yes  •  Lat.  Ha  (thus). 
Yuga,  yoke ;  lat.  Jwgwm  ;  fr.j&vg. 
Yum.  yoong ;  Lat.  Juvenit. 
Kr.icftra,  a  itcream  ;  Kng.  to  tcreeth. 
Kuka,  a  eoek  ;  Pr.  coo. 

Mrita,  mortal  ;  Lat.  mors,  mart  it ;  Pr.  mart. 
Murcca,  frontier ;    Eng.    mark  (landmark) ;  old 

Germ,  nark  (frontier);  ltal.  marginal  Eng. 

margin. 
Mora,  to  mix  ;  Lat.  misceo. 
jY.'*<i,  tlie  nose. 
Js'icht,  nothing ;  Germ,  nkhts. 
Padi.  road,  way  ;  Eng.  path. 
Shoottri,  sister;  Germ,  tchteetter. 
Sonny,  son. 

Sour  go,  height ;  Let  turgo 
Tri,  three  ;  Lat.  tres ;  Ital.  tre. 
Vaihon,  wind  ;  Dutch,  fVaaijen  (to  blow,  bluster). 
ff 'or/ana,  tcarti,  guardian,  doorkeeper;  Germ. 
varten. 

Amidst  all  these  affinities  existing  among  so  many 

lan gun ces,  how  is  the  mother  tongue  to  be  discover- 
ed ?  The  task  is  undoubtedly  very  difficult,  but,  to 
a  certain  degree,  perhaps,  not  impossible.  We  are 
inclined  to  think  that  the  filiation  of  languages  may 
be  pursued  to  a  great  extent.  Before  that  is  done, 
however,  It  will  be  necessary  to  establish  certain 
rules,  to  direct  our  reward**  in  the  thorny  paths  of 
etymology. 

By  way  of  example,  we  shall  suggest  one  rule  or 
canon,  which,  we  are  of  opinion,  will  go  a  great  way 
towards  serving  us  as  a  clew  in  this  complicated 
labyrinth.  If,  in  a  given  language,  a  radical  or 
primitive  word  should  be  fount!,  accompanied  with 
what  may  be  called  its  family,  that  is  to  say,  Hs 
various  compounds  and  derivatives,  and  if,  in 
another,  we  should  find  only  the  root,  or  but  a  few 
of  the  derivatives  or  compounds,  we  may  safely  say, 
that,  as  for  as  that  goes,  the  latter  is  derived  from 


the  former.  Thus  we  find  in  the  French  the  radical 
word  roi,  with  its  derivatives  rein*  (formerly  royne), 
royal,  royauti,  &c.  ;  while,  in  English,  we  find  the 
derivatives  royal,  royalty,  royally,  under  the  primitive 
king.  We  may  then  be  well  assured  that  the  English 
language  has  borrowed  these  derivatives  from  the 
French,  and,  for  the  origin  of  tlie  primitive  king,  we 
must  look  somewhere  fuse,  until  we  find  tlie  whole 
family  of  that  word  existing  together  in  one  idiom. 

Another  example  may  be  adduced.  In  the  Basque 
language,  undoubtedly  one  of  tlie  most  ancient  that 
exists,  the  primitive  word  hi  signifies  the  numeral 
tteo.  All  the  family  of  that  word  is  derived  from  it 
or  compounded  with  it ;  bigarrena,  second  ;  birretant 
biarretan,  twice ;  bdan  ambat.  double  ;  btderbire. 
doubly  ;  biderbUu,  to  double  ;  bina,  binaea,  two  and 
two  ;  amabi,  twelve  (ten  and  two) ;  bicoa,  of  two ; 
oi tan,  bian,  in  two  (speaking  of  tilings) ;  bigan,  in 
two  (speaking  of  persons),  fitc.  In  Ute  Latin  tongue, 
we  do  not  find  the  simple  or  primitive  word  bi;  for 
two  is  expressed  by  duo,  a  word  derived  from  the 
Greek,  which  has  compounds  and  derivatives  of  its 
own  ;  but  we  find  a  part  of  its  family,  bit,  twice  ; 
binut,  bieepa,  btcotor,  bidens,  &c.  What  are  we  to 
infer  from  this  fact,  which  deserves,  at  least,  to  be 
remarked  ?  We  think  it  not  improbable,  that  the 
Basque  language,  many  centuries  ago,  was  spoken 
in  Italy,  or,  at  least,  some  dialect  derived  from  it,  in 
which  was  found  the  primitive  word  bi,  with  its  fami- 
ly ;  that,  in  consequence  of  successive  invasions  and 

3 nests,  that  language  was  pushed  farther  west- 
,  and  other  idioms  took  its  place,  and,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  the  Greek  word  duo  was 
introduced,  while  bit  and  some  of  its  compounds  re- 
mained. Some  other  language  introduced  the  verb 
teouor,  whence  tecundut  was  derived,  and  expelled 
the  Basque  word  bigarrena;  but  the  word  bit  could 
not  be  driven  off;  there  remained  with  it  many  words 
derived  or  compounded  from  bi,  such  as  binut,  biceps, 
etc,,  which  gradually  adapted  themselves  to  the 
analogies  of  the  new  language.  It  will  be  said, 
perhaps,  that  the  Latin  word  bit  is  the  Eolic  form  of 
the  Greek  hi,  because  it  is  known  that  in  that  dialect, 
the  )  was  often  changed  into  /} ;  but  why  should  not 
the  Eolic  /3u  be  also  derived  from  the  Basque  ?  The 
baron  W.  von  Humboldt  has  discovered  many  affini- 
ties between  tliat  language  and  the  Greek.  (See  the 
Mithridatet,  vol.  Iv.  p.  882.)  The  word  other  (alter), 
which,  in  several  languages,  as,  for  instance,  in 
German,  is  made  use  of  for  tecond  {der  andere),  is, 
in  Basque,  bettea,  bercea  ;  formerly  (in  Fr.  autrefois) 
berrit;  other  thing,  betteric.  In  all  these  words  we 
find  the  letter  b,  and  the  analogy  of  all  these  words 
with  bi  is  not  to  be  doubted.  We  do  not  think  we 
have  gone  too  far,  in  asserting  the  probability  that 
the  Basque  language,  in  various  dialects,  was  once 
spoken  in  a  great  part  of  Europe,  and,  amongst  other 
places,  in  Italy.  It  is  impossible  not  to  come  to  this 
conclusion,  when  we  consider  how  much  that  idiom 
differs  from  all  others,  not  only  in  the  derivation  of 
its  words,  but  In  its  grammatical  forms,  which  have 
no  parallel  any  where  in  the  old  world,  and  although 
they  resemble,  in  some  degree,  those  of  the  American 
Indian  languages,  yet  diner  sufficiently  from  them  to 
show  that  there  is  no  real  affinity  between  them. 
(See  Hittorical  and  Literary  Transactions  of  the 
American  Philosophical  Society,  vol.  i.  p.  39.)  Now, 
we  know  that  mankind  are  every  where  imitators, 
and  that,  in  the  gradual  formation  of  their  languages, 
they  borrow  a  great  deal  from  each  other ;  we  can- 
not, therefore,  form  an  idea  of  a  language  so  widely 
different  from  all  others,  and  particularly  from  those 
by  which  it  is  surrounded,  without  coupling  with 
this  fact  the  idea  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  and 
of  times  when  the  people  who  now  speak  that  lan 
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guage  extended  themselves  in  various  tribes,  through 

a  very  large  extent  of  try.  The  learned  baron  W, 

von  Humboldt  has  shown,  in  an  elaborate  treatise, 
that  many  proper  names  of  places  in  what  is  now 
Italy,  are  evidently  of  Basque  origin  ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt,  that  further  investigation  will  show  numer- 
ous derivations,  like  those  from  the  word  bi,  in  the 
ancient  and  modern  languages  of  the  Italian  penin- 
sula, which  may  be  traced  to  the  idiom  now  spoken 
in  Biscay. — See  the  interesting  dissertation  entitled 
Prtifung  der  Vntersuchungen  ilber  die  Urbewohner 
Hispaniens,  vermittelst  der  Vaskischen  Soroche,  by 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt  (Berlin,  1821.; 

We  cannot  take  leave  of  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject without  mentioning  a  curious  proof  of  the  anti- 
quity of  the  Basque  language,  which  is  given  us  by 
the  same  writer,  baron  W.  von  Humboldt,  in  his 
addenda  to  the  second  volume  of  the  Mithridates , 
published  in  the  fourth  part  of  that  work  which  ap- 
peared in  1817.  It  is  an  original  song,  or  poem,  in 
that  idiom,  recording  the  five  years'  war  in  which 
the  Biscayans  were  engaged  against  the  Romans, 
who  invmled  their  country  under  Octavianus  Augus- 
tus, at  the  end  of  which,  after  excessive  sufferings, 
they  were  not  treated  as  a  conquered  nation,  but 
were  received  into  the  alliance  of  the  Roman  people. 
The  baron  has  given  us  a  part  of  that  poem  in  the 
original,  with  a  German  translation,  which  we  think 
our  readers  will  not  dislike  to  see  in  an  English 


1.  Lelo  U  dead,  Lelo  ii 
Lelo. 

2.  The  strangers  from  Knm« 
Bmray  set  up  her  song  of  victory. 

3.  On  side  u,  OcUvianus ;  on  the  other,  Lecobidl. 
Wa  lliwayan.  q4t4 

and  l»-«irgfd  it- 

5.  The  dry  plains  were  hie,  and  so  were  the  shady  foreeta  of 
the  mountain*. 

0.  When  we  were  potted  in  favourable  spots,  every  one  felt 
liimsrlf  »trong  aud  courageous. 

7.  We  are  all  brother*  in  arms,  and  have  little  fear :  but, 
oh  '  brefld.baokft,  thou  art  (irk. 

8.  They  mwd  th#m»«lvr.  in  heavy  armour  ;  but  the  unarm, 
ed  body  U  light  and  quick  in  its  motion*. 

9.  During  five  long  years  we  were  besieged  ;  we  had  Do 
rest  by  day  or  by  night. 

10.  If  they  murdered  one  of  our  men,  they  lost  flfly  of  theirs. 

11.  But  though  they  were  so  numerous,  slid  we  only  a  .mall 
band,  we  made,  iu  the  end,  with  them  a  treat) 


It  may  be  asked,  perhaps.  Who  was  this  Lelo,  whose 
death  is  bewailed  in  the  first  stanxa  of  this  poem, 
and  whose  name  is  not  afterwards  mentioned  ? 
Tradition  relates,  that,  at  a  very  distant  period,  a 
Biscayan  warrior,  named  Ijelo,  was  obliged  to  march 
against  the  enemy.  During  his  absence,  his  Wife, 
Tota,  was  unfaithful  to  him,  and  hail  a  child  by  her 
paramour,  named  Zara.  When  Lelo  returned  from 
the  war,  lite  guilty  lovers  caused  him  to  be  murder-, 
ed  ;  but  the  crime  was  discovered ;  the  indignant 
people  expelled  the  criminals  from  their  territory, 
and  it  was  resolved,  in  a  general  assembly  of  the  na- 
tion, that,  thenceforth,  every  song  should  begin  with 
a  stanza  to  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  Lelo. 
There  are  yet  in  Biscay,  says  Mr.  von  Humboldt, 
some  aged  people,  who  recollect  an  old  song,  the 
1  which  is 


I  think  of  I  ..■].. ,  t  . ■ !  i ; 
I  think  of  Lelo. 

See  Mithrid.,  vol.  iv.  p.  353. 

III.  Ideology.  We  have  hitherto  considered  the 
elements  of  language  in  their  simplest  forms  ;  we  are 
now  to  take  a  view  of  them  as  modified  by  various 
combinations,  which  men  have  agreed  upon  to  facili- 
tate their  mutual  intercourse.  These  modifications 
have  been  called  grammatical  for m$,  and  are  by  no 


means  the  same  in  all  languages,  but  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  points  of  view  in  which  men  have  consid- 
ered the  ideas  which  they  meant  to  express,  or, 
rattier,  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of  others,  by  words 
and  sentences.  There  are  very  few  ideas  that  we  may 
call  absolutely  simple  ;  when  we  speak  of  a  tree,  we 
have  in  the  eye  of  our  mind,  "  a  plant  fastened  to 
the  ground  by  means  of  roots,  having  a  trunk,  leaves 
and  branches,  and  bearing  flowers  and  fruits  in  a 
certain  season."  All  these  things  are  included  in 
the  idea  of  what  we  call  a  tree.  By  a  church  or 
temple,  we  understand  "a  place  or  a  house  where 
people  assemble  to  pray  to  an  Almighty  Being." 
To  express  all  this,  we  may  either  divide  the  gener- 
al idea  into  its  component  parts,  or  combine  these 
together.  In  the  latter  case,  we  shall  express  the 
whole  by  one  word  ;  in  the  former,  by  several.  Thus 
in  our  own  language,  we  say  sometimes  an  inn. 
sometimes  a  public  house,  and  sometimes  a  house  of 
entertainment,  making  use,  indifferently,  of  one,  two, 
or  three  words  to  express  the  same  thing,  or  repre- 
sent it  to  the  mind  of  the  hearer.  This  divisibility 
of  ideas  is  the  origin  of  grammatical  forms  in  lan- 
guage. It  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century,  that  this  variety  of  forms  in  human  lan- 
guage lias  attracted  the  attention  of  the  learned,  and 
that  the  idioms  of  even  the  most  savage  nations  tiave 
been  studied  with  a  view  to  ascertain  their  gramma- 
tical structure.  The  results  have  been  not  le»s  curi- 
ous than  interesting,  inasmuch  as  they  display  the 
various  operations  of  the  mind  of  man  in  the  forma- 
tion of  languages.  Great  pains  were  formerly  laks-n 
to  trace  them  up  to  a  single  original  type,  which 
was  to  have  been  the  primitive  language  ;  but,  as 
the  comparison  of  words,  in  respect  to  their  ety- 
mology and  derivation  from  each  other,  has  failed  in 
leading  us  thus  far,  so  has  the  comparison  of  gram- 
matical forms,  which,  as  we  have  observed  before,  in 
our  article  Language,  rather  tends  to  show  that 
the  existing  languages  have  not  had  a  common 
origin.  Let  us  take  a  cursory  view  of  their  various 
structures. 

There  is,  in  the  south-eastern  division  of  Asia,  a 
group  of  nations  whose  languages  are  distinguished 
by  a  singular  formation,  the  like  to  which  is  not 
found  in  any  other  part  of  the  globe.  The  popula- 
tion of  those  nations,  according  to  Adelung,  amounts 
to  about  one  eighth  of  the  whole  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  world.  (See  the 
Mithridates,  vol.  i.  p.  27.)  The  languages  of  those 
nations  are  composed  of  a  very  small  number  of 
monosyllables.  M.  Remusat,  in  his  Estai  sur  la 
Langue  et  la  LiUerature  Chinoise  (p.  56),  has  calcu- 
lated that  those  of  the  Chinese,  the  best  known  of 
these  idioms,  do  not  exceed  the  number  of  4"0,  b  it 
that,  varied  as  they  are  by  four  different  loi«es  or 
accents  (some  writers  say  five),  they  may  go  as  hi?h 
as  1000,  or,  at  most,  2000.  By  the  side  of  tliat 
spoken  idiom  there  is  a  written  language  (as  it  if 
called),  consisting  according  to  the  same  author  (p. 
56),  of  80,000  characters.  Each  of  those  characters 
answers  to  a  word  or  monosyllable  of  the  spoken 
language,  and  vice  versa.  {Gramma ire  Chinoise. 
par  Remusat,  p.  1).  This  would  be  difficult  to  com- 
prehend, if  we  did  not  know  tliat  the  Chinese 
abounds  in  homophonous  words,  which  are  represent- 
ed by  different  characters,  as  in  French  the  words 
row,  cent,  sang,  sans,  sens,  sent,  are  to  the  eye 
different  from  each  other,  though  to  the  ear  they  are 
the  same,  and  still  mean  different  things.  These 
homophonies,  however,  produce  no  confusion  in 
speech,  |*rtly  owing  to  the  tones  or  accents,  to  the 
place  which  they  hold  in  the  sentence,  as  is  the  case 
in  the  French  words  sage  femme  and  femme  sage,  and 
above  all,  to  the  subject  and  context  of  the  discourse, 
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Mr  Addling  (1  Mithridy  87)  gives  a  curious  exam- 
ple of  those  homophonies  in  the  language  of  Tonquin 
(one  of  those  we  are  speaking  of),  which  deserves 
to  be  noticed.  In  that  monosyllabic  idiom,  the 
word  ba  has  six  different  significations  ;  it  means  a 
lord,  abandoned,  something  contemptible,  three,  pre- 
sent, and  the  concubine  of  a  prince ;  and  this  word, 
repeated  six  times,  and  varied  by  different  tones  or 
accents,  makes  the  following  sentence  : — "  Three 
lords  made  a  present  to  the  concubine  of  a  prince. 
How  contemptible  that  is."  Mr  Adelung  quotes  no 
authority  for  this  fact,  which  is,  at  least,  curious,  if 
not  exaggerated.  Sinologists  agree  that  the  Chinese 
language,  on  the  model  of  which  the  Tonquinese  ap- 
pears to  be  formed,  is  entirely  destitute  of  gramma- 
tical forms.  It  lias  no  affixes  nor  suffixes,  no  inflec- 
tions of  words,  declensions  of  nouns,  nor  conjuga- 
tions of  verbs,  and  but  very  few  auxiliary  words,  de- 
signating the  various  relations  of  speech.  (See  Re- 
musal,  Essai  tur  la  Langue,  &c,  p  27.)  It  is,  says 
Mr  Adelung,  a  language  entirely  composed  of  roots, 
poor  in  words,  and  rich  in  tropes  (1  Mxthrid.,  43 — 
93) ;  its  grammar  consists  in  the  choice  of  words, 
its  syntax  in  their  juxtaposition  ;  it  is  satisfied  with 
awakening  leading  ideas;  all  that  is  merely  acces- 
sory or  auxiliary  is  understood  or  guessed  at.  Of 
course,  the  Chinese  idiom  is  essentially  elliptical. 
This  extraordinary  structure  of  language  extends  to 
the  south  to  the  peninsula  of  Malacca,  where  begins 
anotlier  class  of  languages,  and  to  the  west  to 
Hindoos  tan. 

Our  knowledge  of  these  monosyllabic  idioms  is 
yet  very  limited,  but  it  is  daily  increasing  by  the 
labours  of  the  learned.  The  Asiatic  society  of  Cal- 
cutta, until  the  late  conquest  of  part  of  the  Binnan 
empire,  occupied  itself  more  with  the  languages  of 
the  peninsula  of  India  than  with  those  of  the  coun- 
tries situated  between  the  gulf  of  Siam  and  the  Yel- 
low sen.  It  is,  nevertheless,  to  that  illustrious  asso- 
ciation that  we  owe  the  most  detailed  facts  that  we 
possess  respecting  those  idioms,  lu  the  first  place, 
captain  Towers  has  made  us  acquainted  with  the 
languages  of  Ava  and  Arracan,  and  their  alphabeti- 
cal system  of  writing  (5  A$iat.  Researches,  143; 
next.  Mr  Buchanan  initiated  us  further  into  the 
knowledge  of  the  languages,  religion  and  literature 
of  the  Binnan  empire  (ibid,  page  200)  ;  and  lastly, 
doctor  Leyden  has  given  us  a  most  interesting  view 
of  the  languages  which  he  denominates  Indo-Chinese, 
part  of  which  fill  the  space  between  the  Chinese  em- 
pire and  Hindoostan.  Those  languages,  among 
which  that  of  Thibet  is  not  included,  are  fourteen  in 
number,  seven  of  which,  including  the  sacred  lan- 
guage called  Bali,  or  Pali,  are  polysyllabic,  and  the 
seven  others  monosyllabic.  These  last  are  the  Buk- 
beng,  or  language  of  Arracan  ;  the  Banna,  or  Avan- 
ese  ;  the  Man,  or  Peguan :  the  T'hay,  or  Siamese  ; 
the  Khohmen,  or  idiom  of  Camboje ;  the  Law,  or 
language  of  Laos,  and  the  Anam,  or  language  of 
Tonquin  and  Cochin-China.  The  seven  others  are 
the  Malay,  and  the  different  languages  of  the  islands 
of  Sunda  and  the  Philippines  (10  Asiat.  Res.  158, 
163).  Mr  Klaproth,  in  his  Asia  Polygtotta,  has 
not  adopted  this  classification  of  the  Indo-Chinese 
languages.  He  has  divided  those  called  monosylla- 
bic, considered  in  an  etymological  point  of  view,  in- 
to seven  branches,  which  are  the  Corean,  the  Thib- 
etan, the  Chinese,  the  Anamitic,  the  Siamese,  the 
Avanese,  and  the  Peguan.  Dr  Leyden *s  descrip- 
tion comprehends  all  these,  except  the  Thibetau  and 
the  Corean,  which,  however,  belong  to  the  class  of 
monosyllabic  idioms.  This  description,  nevertheless, 
is  of  the  highest  interest.  It  shows  us  the  monosyl- 
labic languages  gradually  mixing  with  the  polysyl- 
labic, and  these  with  them,  so  that  the  one  or  the 


other  form  predominates  as  they  approach  or  recede 
from  the  territories  of  China  and  Hindoos  tan  re- 
spectively, until  one  of  them  assumes  the  entire 
mastership.  Thus  the  languages  of  Ava  and  Arra- 
can borrow  polysyllabic  words  from  those  of  their 
neighbours  ;  these  changes,  however,  are  not  numer- 
ous, the  general  character  of  the  language  always 
remaining  monosyllabic.  On  the  other  hand,  doctor 
Leyden  shows  us  the  Malay  idiom,  participating,  in 
a  very  high  degree,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  monosyl- 
labic tongues, — a  character  which  this  class  of  lan- 
guages preserves  quite  across  the  Pacific  ocean  to  a 
very  short  distance  from  the  American  continent, 
where  suddenly  appears  the  most  complicated  sys- 
tem of  human  language  that  exists,  prrlutps,  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  extending  over  the  whole  of  that 
vast  continent.  This  picture  is  admirable,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  crowd  of  reflections.  Here  would  be  the 
place  to  describe  the  grammatical  forms  and  charac- 
ter of  that  remarkable  class  of  languages  which  per- 
|  vades  the  whole  continent  of  America,  thence  pass- 
es over  into  Greenland  on  the  one  side,  on  the  other 
into  that  neck  of  land  in  Asia,  inhabited  by  lite 
Tschutschki,  and  which,  it  is  well  ascertained,  once 
prevailed  in  the  West  India  islands.  But  this  lias 
been  so  fully  done  in  the  article  Indian  languages, 
that  further  expatiating  upon  that  subject  would  be 
but  a  useless  repetition  ;  and  we  therefore  will  con- 
tent ourselves  with  referring  our  readers  to  that  arti- 
cle.   It  will  amply  satisfy  their  curiosity. 

The  monosyllabic  languages  of  south-eastern  Asia 
and  the  polysyllabic  idioms  of  America  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  two  extremes  in  the  great  chain  of 
human  modes  of  speech.  On  the  one  side,  we  find 
the  greatest  simplicity  and  a  total  absence  of  forms, 
a  scanty  number  of  words,  ami  those  all  monosylla- 
bic, while  on  the  other  we  observe  all  the  opposite 
characteristics,  languages  essentially  polysyllabic, 
and  in  which  monosyllables  are  rarely  to  be  found, 
artificial  and  complicated  grammatical  forms,  words 
that  can  be  compounded  to  any  extent ;  and,  what  is 
more  remarkable,  the  former  class  of  languages  be- 
longs to  nations  in  a  great  degree  civilised,  and  who, 
for  many  ages,  have  cultivated  arts  and  sciences,  aud 
lived  under  regular  governments,  while  the  latter 
are  spoken  by  savage  nations  ignorant  of  arts,  as- 
sociating without  laws  or  forms  of  government,  and 
living  together  in  a  state  of  nature.  No  reasoning 
d  priori  could  ever  liave  led  to  the  supposition  of 
similar  results ;  but  the  facts  exist,  and  cannot  be 
denied,  and  philosophy  is  at  a  loss  to  point  out  the 
cause  from  winch  ttiey  have  been  produced.  Passing 
on  from  Greenland,  the  north-eastermost  part  of 
America,  to  Iceland,  and  from  thence  to  the  nortli- 
westeni  coast  of  Europe,  we  find  an  immense  and 
an  abrupt  change  in  the  diaracter  of  languages. 
The  Scandinavian  dialects  are  not,  indeed,  monosyl- 
labic, but  they  abound  in  prepositions,  conjunctions, 
and  a  variety  of  particles,  with  which  their  discourse 
is  chiefly  connected.  Few  inflections  exist  in  those 
languages.  Their  grammatical  forms  are  simple,  their 
syntax  natural,  and  their  system,  on  the  whole,  the 
least  complex  of  any  that  exists  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  On  the  Asiatic  side  are  the  idioms  of  the 
Samoiede  and  Siberian  tribes,  the  structure  of  which 
is  but  little  known  ;  but  it  is  sufficiently  ascertained 
that  it  bears  no  resemblance  to  that  of  the  American 
languages.  In  .Japan,  we  are  struck  with  a  re- 
markable fact — two  languages  existing  at  the  same 
time,  the  one  monosyllabic  and  atactic,  like  the 
Chinese,  aud  the  other  polysyllabic,  with  numerous 
inflections  and  grammatical  forms.  The  former  is  call- 
ed the  Koye,  the  latter  the  Yomi.  Both  are  in  use 
at  the  same  time,  and  •ccasionally  intermix  with 
each  other,  still  preserving  their  general  character 
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See  Element  de  la  Gram- 
Japonaite,  par  U  P.  Rodriguez,  traduUt  du 
PoHugais,  par  M.  C.  Landutte  (Vara  185>5  ) 

It  would  be  exceeding  the  limits  of  this  article, 
were  we  to  take  notice  of  all  the  varieties  that  exist 
in  the  structure  and  grammatical  forms  of  the  numer- 
ous languages  of  the  old  world.  It  is  sufficient  to 
have  pointed  out  the  most  striking  diversities,  and 
to  have  marked  out  the  way  for  those  who  are  dis- 
posed to  inquire  further  into  this  interesting  subject. 
It  is  a  wide  field,  which  has  as  yet  been  but  super- 
ficially examined,  and  from  a  more  particular  investi- 
gation of  which  most  important  results  may  be  ex- 
pected. Hitherto,  the  classification  of  languages  by 
philologists  has  only  had  regard  to  their  ety  mologi- 
cal affinities.  They  have  been  divided  into  families, 
supposed  to  have  been  derived  from  a  common  stock, 
or  from  each  other.  No  objection  can  be  made  to 
this  distribution,  which  has  been  followed  by  Ade- 
lung,  Vater,  Klaproth,  Balbi,  and  all  the  other  emi- 
nent linguists.  But  languages  are  also  susceptible 
of  being  classed  according  to  their  grammatical  struc- 
ture, which  is  not  the  least  prominent  feature  in  their 
external  appearance ;  and  such  a  classification  will 
considerably  aid  in  tracing  idioms  to  their  respective 
sources.  Mr  Du  ponceau  has  given  us  an  outline  of 
his  ideas  upon  the  subject.  He  has  only  noticed 
the  great  divisions,  and  sketched  out  a  few  genera, 
leaving  the  species  and  varieties  to  be  described 
iiereafter.  He  divides  the  languages  of  the  old  hemi- 
sphere into  four  classes,  the  first  consisting  of  the 
Chinese  and  its  cognate  idioms,  which  he  calls 
atyntartic.  The  Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  langua- 
ges form  a  second  class,  which  he  calls  analytic,  "  be- 
cause," says  he,  "  their  forms  are  so  organised  that 
almost  every  idea  has  a  single  word  to  convex  or  ex- 
press it."  The  third  class  consists  of  those  langua- 
ges in  which  several  ideas  are  combined  into  one 
word,  by  means  of  inflections,  affixes,  suffixes,  and 
other  grammatical  farms.  Such  are  the  Oriental  lan- 
guages, the  Latin,  Greek,  Slavonic,  and  others  of 
the  same  description.  These  he  calls  synthetic. 
Of  the  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Portuguese,  with 
their  various  dialects,  in  which  conquest  has,  in  a 
great  degree,  intermixed  the  modes  of  speech  of  the 
second  and  third  class,  he  forms  a  fourth,  which  he 
calls  mixed.  Of  the  American  languages,  the  most 
complicated  of  all,  he  makes  a  fifth  class  or  genus, 
under  the  name  of  nolysynthetic.  (See  the  corres- 
pondence between  Mr  Duponceau  and  Mr  Hecke- 
welder  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Historical  and 
Literary  Transactions  of  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  pp.  400,  401.)  It  is  easy  to  perceive  that 
this  is  not  a  complete  classification  of  languages  in 
respect  to  their  forms.  The  Basque  does  not  ap- 
pear to  he  included  in  any  one  of  the  five  classes  ; 
nor  is  the  Coptic  noticed,  nor  the  Pinic,  and  others 
of  the  family  called  Ttchudith,  though  all  those  idioms 
and  others,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  Malay  and  its 
numerous  family,  have  peculiar  characters,  which 
philology  will  hereafter  more  accurately  define.  The 
languages  of  the  interior  of  Africa,  will  also  be  a 
subject  of  particular  investigation  in  this  point  of 
view.  The  ideology  of  languages,  as  we  have  al- 
ready observed,  to  yet  in  its  infancy,  and  waits  the 
hand  of  genius  to  methodise  and  elucidate  it.  If, 
however,  it  shall  continue  to  advance,  as  it  has  done 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  there  is  no  doubt  but 
that  it  will,  in  time,  throw  considerable  light  on  the 
history  of  man. 

Philology,  in  o  narrower  tense.  At  the  begin- 
ning of  the  preceding  article,  the  various  meanings 
of  the  word  philology  have  been  given,  and  the  sub- 
ject has  been  treated  in  its  widest  acceptation.  We 
give  a  few  words  on  philology  in  a 


|  limited  sense,  meaning  the  knowledge  and  criticism 

of  the  ancient  languages  and  the  works  written  there- 

I  in,  in  which  sense  the  word  is  commonly  used  by  the 
Germans  who  give  to  the  science  in  its  wider  sense 
the  designation  of  Linguutik  or  Spraehenkunde  (sci- 
ence of  languages.) 

History  of  Philology.  Eratosthenes  (270 — 290  B. 
C.)  was  first  called  phikhgut.  He  was  famous  as  an 
astronomer  and  geographer,  and  was,  at  the  sane 
time,  superintendent  of  the  Alexandrian  library.  Tbe 
philology  of  the  early  Alexandrians  embraced  anti- 
quities, in  its  wider  sense,  especially  mythology,  gram- 
mar, hermeneutics,  grammatical  and  philosophical 
criticism,  rhetoric  and  prosody.  (See  Alexandrian 
School.)  Through  their  means  chiefly  the  roost  im- 
portant monuments  of  Greek  literature  have  descend- 
ed to  us ;  and  our  power  of  understanding  and  re- 
lishing them  Is,  in  a  great  measure,  owing  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  Alexandrians  into  the  use  of 
words,  the  construction  of  language,  the  genuine- 
ness of  whole  works  and  single  passages,  and  to 
their  learned  commentaries  and  compilations.  C ren- 
ter, in  his  learned  and  ingenious  work  On  the  Academ- 
ical Study  of  Antiquity  (in  German,  Heidelberg, 
1807),  thinks  that  traces  of  this  philology  are  per- 
ceptible as  early  as  the  age  of  the  Pi*istra tides, 
whose  merits,  in  respect  to  the  collection  of  the  Ho- 
meric poems,  are  known  ;  also  in  the  establishment 
of  libraries  after  the  time  of  Pisistratus,  in  the  spin; 
of  inquiry  which  marked  Uie  Sophists,  and  the 
fold  learning  and  literary  accomplishments  of 
totle  ;  but  Alexandria  he  justly  calls  the  first  centre 
of  a  learned  life  and  activity.  In  Asia  Minor,  also, 
where  Pergamus  was  distinguished  whose  kings,  par- 

I  ticularly  Attalus  II.  (died  153  B.  C),  were  patrons 
and  cultivators  of  literature :  in  Greece  Proper. 

I  particularly  in  Athens  and  Rhodes  ;  in  Magna  Gne- 
cia,  and  more  especially,  in  Syracuse,  literati  and 
philologists  in  the  narrower  sense  arose.  Scholiasts 
and  lexicographers  are  found  among  the  Greeks  as 
late  as  the  fifteenth  century,  since  the  influence  of 
Greek  literature  in  the  Eastern  Roman  empire  nerer 

1  ceased  entirely. 

The  Romans  were  first  led  to  a  scientific  study  of 

1  the  Greek  language  by  the  Greek  Crates  of  Mallos 
(109  B.  C.  ).  Philological  or  grammatical  science 
embraced,  according  to  Cicero,  also  the  critical  study 
of  the  Greek  poets,  the  knowledge  of  history, the 

J  explanation  of  words,  and  correct  pronunciation. 

i  Besides  the  Greek,  the  Roman  language  and  Roman 
antiquities  were  also  cultivated  uy  M.  Terentios 
Varro,  a  celebrated  historian  and  multifarious  writer 
(116—127  B.  C),  M.  Verrius  Flaccus  (under  Ao- 
guslus),  Asinius  Pollio  and  others;  end  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Greek  language  were  applied  to  the  La- 
tin. Lucius  Plotius  taught  Latin  grammar  In  Ci- 
cero's time.  M.  Fab.  Quintilian  and  Aul.  Gellioa 
were  philologists  in  a  wider  sense.  The  most  con- 
siderable libraries  were  carried  to  Rome.  Roman 
literature  strove  to  imitate  the  Greek.  Then  ap- 
peared commentators  on  Roman  authors  fas  Asconita 
Pedianus  on  Cicero's  speeches,  jElius  Donatus  on 
Terence  and  others)  after  50  A.  D.,  of  whom 
delivered  lectures  on  the  Roman  classics. 
(354  A.  D.)  and  Priscianus  (55? 4  A.  D.) 
the  chief  writers  on  Latin  grammar. 

In  proportion  as  Christianity  extinguished 
Ism,  Uie  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  antiquitiesand 
literature  was  discouraged,  especially  by  the  earliest 
teachers  of  Christianity,  who  considered  every  thing 
connected  with  paganism  injurious  and  corrupting, 
and  thus  contributed  considerably  to  the  decline  of 
learning  and  science.  It  was  not,  indeed,  to  be  ex. 
pected  that  the  early  Christians  should  have  cootero- 
plated  the  excellences  and  defects  of  pagan  antiquity 
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with  that  spirit  of  calm  reflection  which  regards  pa  - 
ran  Km  as  a  necewnry  link  in  the  chain  of  human 
development.  The  teal  which  drove  the  first  pro- 
pagators of  the  new  faith  to  ict  and  to  suffer  for 
their  religion  naturally  excited  them  against  a  litera- 
ture which  sprang  from  a  pagan  period,  and  breathed 
•  pagan  spirit.  Another  cause  of  the  decline  of 
learning  is  (bund  in  the  irruption  of  the  rude  Teutonic 
tribe*  into  the  Roman  empire,  by  which  many  liter- 
ary institutions,  particularly  those  established  by 
the  emperors  for  the  education  of  the  higher  classes, 
were  ruined.  But  the  clergy  needed  a  learned  edu- 
cation, especially  the  knowledge  of  ancient  langua- 
ges, to  prepare  them  for  the  discharge  of  their  re- 
ligious duties.  This  brought  the  cultivation  of  pro- 
fane science  into  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  who  con- 
nected schools  with  the  abbeys  and  convents,  in 
which  the  (so  called)  seven  liberal  arts  were  taught. 
The  institutions  of  the  Christian  priesthood,  there- 
fore, now  I  won  me  the  ark  in  which  the  ancient  sci- 
ence*, such  as  they  then  were,  were  preserved 
•midst  the  min  of  civilisation.  In  these  seminaries 
of  instruction  generally  the  text-books  of  Marti- 
ans Capella  (461  A.  D.)  and  Cassiodorus  (who  died 
603) were  used, as  they  had  been  in  the  schools  of  the 
empire.  Such  clerical  schools  are  first  found,  in 
the  sixth  century,  in  France,  later  in  Ireland,  Scot- 
land and  England.  The  studies  pursued  were,  in- 
deed, at  first  limited  to  the  purposes  of  theology. 
The  Latin  language,  therefore,  took  a  new  colour, 
particularly  as  hardly  any  other  language  was  writ- 
ten ;  and  the  want  of  classical  knowledge,  the  in- 
fluence of  clerical  and  religious  conceptions,  and 
the  rise  of  modem  European  languages,  modified  its 
character.  Thus  originated  monkish  Latin.  The 
progress  of  learning  was  much  promoted  by  Uie 
foundation  of  the  Benedictine  order  by  Benedict  of 
Noma  (died  644),  in  the  rules  of  which  it  was  or- 
dered that,  in  every  convent  of  the  order,  instruction 
should  be  given,  books  copied,  and  libraries  collec- 
ted. The  school*  which  Charlemagne  and  his  learn- 
ed friends  established  conduced  to  the  study  of  the 
ancient  languages.  But  it  was  not  till  the  tenth 
century  that  good  taste,  and  learned  education,  and 
a  comparatively  pure  Latinily,  may  be  said  to  have 
existed.  These  had  their  origin  in  the  frequent 
reading  and  copying  of  the  classics.  In  this  consists 
the  chief  merit  of  the  congregation  of  Cluny,  and, 
at  a  later  lime,  of  the  order  of  Cistercians  and  Car- 
thusians (since  the  twelfth  century).  The  Arabian 
literature  and  language  spread  considerably  after  the 
seventh  century,  and  gained  much  influence.  Phi- 
lology was  preserved  and  fostered  by  the  Arabians, 
and.  particularly,  Greek  literature  revived.  Their 
own  language  received  a  learned  character  as  early 
as  the  seventh  century. 

lu  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  many  great 
men  distinguished  themselves  by  a  profound  »iudy 
of  classical  literature,  especially  in  Italy  (where,  af- 
ter the  twelfth  century,  several  universities  were  es- 
tablished ,  in  France  and  England.  To  these  be- 
long Lan franc  of  Pavia  and  his  pupils  Amelm  of 
A<>»ta.  Uve  learned  Gerbert  (pope  Sylvester  II.,  who 
died  1003).  bishop  A lilxi  of  Fleury  (died  1004).  and 
Bruno  of  Cologne  (died  1101).  Learned  theology 
led  to  the  study  of  philosophy,  and  tins  to  Plato  and 
Aristotle.  Men  like  A belard  (died  1142).  Bernard 
of  Clairvaux.  John  of  Salisbury,  Roger  Bacon,  and 
other*,  understood  Greek,  and  wrote  belter  Latin 
than  their  predecessors ;  but  they  had  to  struggle 
ban!  with  Uie  ignorant  and  intolerant  clergy,  after 
which  (in  the  thirteenth  century)  the  study  of  the 
Roman  classics  and  the  cultivation  of  a  purer  Lati- 
nily ceased  again  almost  entirely.  In  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries,  we  find  some  institutions  in 


|  which  the  knowledge  of  the  Oriental  language*,  as 
far  as  was  necessary  for  missionary  purposes,  parti- 
cularly Hebrew  and  Arabic,  were  taught ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  them  was  increased  by  the  intercourse 
between  Christians  and  Mohammedans  in  the  cru- 
sades ;  but  the  languages  could  hardly  be  said  to  be 
scientifically  cultivated. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  the  genius 
of  classical  antiquity  revived  again  in  Italy,  whence 
a  more  profound  study  and  a  more  elegant  criticism 
of  the  classic  languages  and  literature  diffused  itself 
over  all  parts  of  Europe.  Italy  became  the  first 
theatre  of  true  philologists.  Two  of  her  greatest 
national  writers,  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  enthusias- 
tic for  the  productions  of  antiquity,  laboured  effec- 
tually for  the  diffusion  of  Roman  and  Greek  litera- 
ture. Cicero  and  Virgil  attracted,  particularly,  the 
attention  of  the  former,  yet  he  induced  Boccaccio 
to  learn  the  language  of  Ilomer  and  Plato  from  fugi- 
tive Greeks— a  study  in  which  his  own  advanced  age 
prevented  him  from  succeeding.  Boccaccio  obtain- 
ed the  appointment  of  John  of  Ravenna,  a  pupil  of 
Petrarca,  as  teacher  of  Roman  literature  in  Florence, 
his  native  city,  and  of  Leontius  Pilatus,  and,  after 
him,  Manuel  Chrysoloras  (1397),  as  teachers  of 
Greek  literature.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  latter, 
as  well  as  those  of  Argyropulus,  and  others,  who 
fled  to  Italy  when  the  eastern  empire  was  destroyed, 
a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language 
and  literature  was  diffused  by  writings  and  oral  in- 
struction. Lectures  on  ancient  literature  were  de- 
livered in  all  the  larger  cities  of  Italy,  even  in  those 
which  had  no  universities.  The  enthusiasm  of  the 
teachers  communicated  itself  to  their  hearers,  and  it 
became  customary  with  republics  and  princely  houses 
(from  1400  to  1450)  to  patronise  classical  literature, 
and  to  restore  a  purer  taste  by  its  study.  This  study, 
in  fact,  was  elevated  to  a  national  concern.  A  seal 
for  classical  literature  animated  all  classes  in  Italy 
in  the  fifteenth  century,  and  every  where  philologi- 
cal societies  were  founded.  Many  private  and  pub- 
lie  libraries  were  also  established,  and  the  treasures 
stored  up  in  Uie  convents  made  more  accessible, 
since  the  times  of  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  who 
themselves  collected  the  works  of  Roman  and  Greek 
writers,  and  circulated  copies  of  Uieui.  Cosmo  of 
Medici  founded  at  Florence  Uie  Platonic  academy 
(1429)  ;  his  nephew  Lorenso  collected  the  richest 
treasures  of  literature  and  art,  and  attracted  Uie 
most  distinguished  scholars  to  Uutcity  of  Uie  muses. 
In  Rome,  Nicolas  V.  was  active  ;  in  Milan,  Vis- 
conU ;  in  Verona,  Delia  Scala ;  in  Sicily,  king  Ro- 
bert ;  in  Venice.  Aldus  Manutius  formed  a  circle 
enthusiastically  devoted  to  classical  liter  .dure, and  Uie 
new  art  of  pouting  was  particularly  serviceable  to 
the  study.  The  works  of  ancient  authors  were  now 
rapidly  multiplied  :  collections  and  commentators 
appeared,  and  philology  was  enabled  to  assume  a 
scientific  form,  as  different  scholars  could  avail 
themselves  with  comparaUve  ease  of  Uie  fruit*  of 
each  other's  labours,  and  Uie  standard  works  of  taste 
and  criticism  became  comparatively  secure  from  loss 
and  injury .  The  study  of  the  classics  and  of  an- 
cient languages  was  no  longer  confined  to  Uie  pur- 
poses of  Uieology,  but  was  directed  to  the  general 
improvement  of  the  human  mind.  Successful  uni- 
tations  of  the  ancients  were  now  produced,  and  a 
purer  Latin  style  arose,  on  which,  perhaps,  too 
great  a  value  was  laid.  To  this  period  belong  Leo- 
nardo Brum  of  Areaco(lS70  tu  1444),Poggio  Brac- 
dolini  (1380  to  1450),  Lorenso  Valla  (1407  to  1467), 
tila  Perrotus,  Franc  Philelphus,  Pompon.  Lenus, 
Marsilio  Ficino  (1433-1499)  and  Angelo  Polmano 
(1464—1492). 

From  Italy,  this  renewed  teal  for  the  cultivation 
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of  philology  first  communicated  itself  to  France. 
We  find,  in  the  fifteenth  century,  Greek  and  Italian 
teachers  of  philology  iu  Paris,  and  many  translations 
of  Roman  classics  into  French.  This  period,  with 
its  momentous  consequences,  is  of  the  highest  impor- 
tance to  the  student  of  history.  A  new  era  begins 
in  the  history  of  civilization  with  the  revival  of  the 
study  of  the  classics,  which,  by  degrees,  exercises  a 
decisive  influence  on  religion  and  politics,  the  scien- 
ces ;md  arts,  and  the  whole  tone  of  society.  It  is  a 
most  interesting  task  to  the  philosophic  student,  to 
trace  the  causes  of  this  triumph  of  pagan  civiliza- 
tion over  Christian  Europe,  by  means  of  the  langua- 
ges and  literature  of  ages  long  gone  by  ;  to  witness 
the  gradual  awakening  of  the  nations  in  proportion 
to  the  enthusiasm  with  which  they  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  new  stud;  ;  to  contemplate  the  gradual 
decline  of  this  enthusiusm  after  it  had  produced  its 
proper  effects  (as  the  blossom  fades  when  the  fruit  is 
formed) ;  and  to  analyze  the  injurious  consequences 
uf  the  exclusive  hold  which  these  studies  so  long 
possessed  over  the  minds  of  men  ; — we  say  injurious 
consequences,  for  it  is,  perhaps,  a  law  of  our  nature 
that  the  causes  which  strongly  stir  mankind,  and 
urge  them  forward  in  civilization,  must  lead  to  ex- 
cels and  corruption,  eventually  removed  by  the  ac- 
tion of  some  new  mighty  agent ;  and  the  undue  de- 
votion to  classical  antiquity  did  produce,  in  some 
Tespects,  deleterious  effects,  from  which  our  age  is 
now  labouring  to  free  itself.  In  Britain,  a  scienti- 
fic philology  was  introduced  about  the  end  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  by  means  of  some  scholars  educated 
In  Italy.  In  Germany,  it  came  in  principally  through 
the  Netherlands,  and  the  way  for  it  was  prepared 
by  a  reform  in  the  mode  of  teaching  in  schools  in 
Lower  Germany.  The  first  philologists  of  Germany 
were  educated  in  Italy  ;  for  example,  Hud.  Agri- 
cola  (1442—1485),  C.  Celtes  (1459—1508),  and 
John  Reochlin  (1454 — 1521).  The  first  was  a  scho- 
lar of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  the  second  was  principally 
distinguished  as  the  founder  of  learned  societies  in 
Germany,  the  last  by  the  revival  of  the  Hebrew  phi- 
lology. In  this  century,  we  find  one  of  the  first 
humanists  (humaniora  was  the  name  given,  since 
the  middle  ages,  to  the  sciences  which  introduced 
the  student  to  an  acquaintance  with  classical  anti- 
quities, and  the  teachers  of  these  sciences  were  ex- 
clusively called  humanists),  who  exerted  a  great  in- 
fluence in  Germany,  and  particularly  promoted  the 
study  of  Greek  literature — we  mean  Desiderius 
Erasmus  (1467—1536). 

From  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  when  the 
study  of  ancient  literature  had  again  declined  in 
Italy  (in  later  times,  it  has  been  cultivated  there  al- 
most with  an  exclusive  reference  to  the  history  of 
art  and  to  antiquities),  Holland  was  the  school  of 
the  greatest  philologists,  who  did  much  service,  parti- 
cularly in  regard  to  the  etymology  of  the  ancient  lan- 
guages, in  grammar,  verbal  criticism  and  gramma- 
tical explanations,  and,  more  lately,  have  applied 
philology  principally  to  the  study  of  jurisprudence. 
Among  the  scholars  of  Holland  is  the  celebrated 
Hugo  d«  Groot  (Grotius)  (1583—1645),  who  was  a 
master  in  exegesis,  and  united  philology  more  closely 
with  theology  ;  Justus  Lipsius,  Adr.  Jonghe  (Ju- 
nius), G niter,  Dan.  and  Nic.  Heinsius,the  Gronovii, 
Burmann,  Perizonius,  Lamb.  Bos.  Siegbert  Haver- 
camp,  Drakenborch,  Oudendorp,  Hemslerhuis,  Wes- 
aeling,  Lennep,  Hoogeven,  Valkenaer,  Ruhnken, 
Wyttenbach,  and  others.  Oriental  philology  was 
also  here  advanced  ;  fin-  example,  by  the  celebrated 
Orientalist  Erpenius  (1584 — 1624),  Leusden,  H. 
Reland,  Albert  Schultens  (1686—1750),  who  makes 
an  epoch  in  this  science,  &c.  Th.  Creech,  Barnes, 
John  Hudson,  Baxter,  Clarke,  John  Taylor,  Rich. 


Davis,  Wakefield,  Robert  Wood,  Zacb.  Pear** 
Middleton,  Potter,  Heath,  Wartoii,  Mu*grave,  l  yr- 
whitt,  John  Toup,  Rich.  Bentley  and  Rich  Porson 
are  the  most  distinguished  among  the  English  classi- 
cal philologists.  But  Oriental  philology  was  also 
much  cultivated  in  England,  by  Seidell,  Light  lout, 
Walton,  Sam.  Clarke,  Pearson,  Castell.  I.ovih, 
Kennicot,  &c,  and  the  study  of  the  modern  langua- 
ges has  been  carried,  by  the  diffusion  of  the  English 
over  so  many  countries,  to  an  unexampled  height, 
while  the  study  of  classical  philology  lias  somewhat 
declined  in  that  country. 

In  France,  philology,  especially  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixteenth  century,  has  found  many 
patrons  and  friends.  In  that  country,  it  lias  been 
applied  particularly  to  theology  and  jurisprudVnce, 
but  less  cultivated  as  an  independent  branch  of  sci- 
ence. Among  the  French  philologists  of  U»e  former 
sort  are  William  Budeor  Budieus  (1467—  1540).  and 
after  him,  James  Cujacius,  Brissonius  D  ion  y  suss 
Gothofredus  (who  died  in  1622),  and  others.  Arerng 
the  classical  philologists  of  France  are  distinguished 
Lambin,  Murelus,  the  learned  printers  Rob.  and 
Hen.  Stephanus  (Etienne),  the  multifarious  «hoi*x 
Jul.  Cffis.  Scaliger  (Delia  Scala,  originally  of  Vero- 
na), his  son  Jos.  Just.  Scaliger,  also  Hadr.  Turnebus 
(Tournelxruf).  Claudius  Salmasius  (Saumaxe).  Isaac 
Casaubon,  Vigerius  (Vigier).  Dti  Fresne,  Faber  KLt 
Fevre),  the  nrchirologist  Monliaucon  and  others. 
The  study  of  classical  literature  had  a  great  effect 
upon  the  French  national  literature,  in  which  (k* 
instance,  in  tragedy)  they  strove  to  imitate  the  an- 
cients. In  later  times,  philological  studies  have  been 
j  very  much  neglected  in  that  country,  and  it  affords 
!  only  a  few  distinguished  names,  as  Villoison,  La 
j  Rochette,  Boissonade,  Larcher.  Gail.  In  the  M~»eo- 
teenth  century,  Oriental  philology  found  friends, 
among  the  French — Bochart,  D'Herbelot.  Le  Jay, 
La  Croze,  Houbigant,  and  others  ;  and  owes  much 
to  the  celebrated  scholars  of  our  time,  Silvestre  de 
Sacy  and  Louis  Malthieii  Langles.  The  knowledge 
of  modern  languages  has  been  lc*s  necessary  to  the 
French  on  account  of  the  great  extension  of  their  own. 

The  Spanish  and  Portuguese  have  only  a  few  dis- 
tinguished philologists  ;  but  the  number  of  Germans 
who  have  investigated  profoundly  and  extensively 
the  classical  languages  and  antiquities  is  very  great 
To  the  sixteenth  century  belong  Jouch.  Caroerartos, 
the  promoter  of  Grecian  literature  ;  the  lexicogra- 
pher Bas.  Faber,  and  the  learned  antiquarian  Jnh. 
George  Gnevius  (Grave) ;  to  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, in  which  philology  was  less  favoured,  the 
learned  Caspar  Barth,  John  Freinsheim,  WelJer, 
Chris.  Cellarius  ;  to  the  eighteenth.  Ludolf  Kuster, 
Francis  Budaeus,  J.  A.  Fabricius,  I^nge,  Frisch,  He- 
dericus  ;  since  the  middle  of  that  century,  John 
Matth.  Gesner  established  a  profound  and  tasteful 
philological  school,  with  which  the  flourishing  penod 
of  independent  philology  begins  among  the  Germans, 
which  was  carried  to  a  great  height  by  Winckelmano. 
Lessing  and  Herder.  In  later  times,  Germany  can 
boast  of  Emesti,  Reiske,  Heusinger,  Duker,  WesseJ- 
ing,  Fischer,  Retz,  Brunck .  To  the  nineteenth  century 
belong  the  following,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  stiJ 
living:— Heyne,  Wolf,  Beck,  Schneider.  Harles.  Mal- 
thia,  Buttmann,  SchuU,  Oberlio,  Spalding.  Schweig- 
hauser,  Hermann,  Heiudorf,  Schafer.Bockh,  Creoaer, 
Schleiermacher,  Bekker,Voss,  Eichstadt,  Jacobs,  Pas- 
sow,  and  others.  Oriental  philology,  particularly  the 
Hebrew  literature  and  language,  was  cultivated  in  the 
sixteenth  century, by  Buxtorf;  in  the  seventeenth,  by 
Glass,  Pfeifer ;  in  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth,  bjt 
Michaelis,  Danta,  Dathe,  Hesel,  Cocceii,  Schnurrer. 
Tychsen,  Eichhorn,  Paulus,  Von  Hammer,  Vater.  < 
senius;  of  late  the  Sanscrit  by  A.  W.  Schlegel,  Kosa- 
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gnrten,  Bopp.the  Chinese  by  Montucci  and  Klaproth, 
axi' I  several  others.  The  influence  of  this  philological 
industry  appears  principally  in  theology,  for  we  find 
the  greatest  exegetical  writers  among  the  Germans 
since  tile  time  of  the  reformation.  Melanchlhon  and 
H«»  were  distinguished  before.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  there  follow  Jabluuski,  Herman  von  der 
IJardt,  Reinecci  us,  Simon ;  in  the  eighteenth,  Sender, 
Krnesti,  Morus,  Kuppe,  llgen,  Griesbach,  Matthia, 
Storr.  Nosselt,  Knapp,  Paulus,  the  Rosenmuilers, 
De  Welte,  &c.  Jurisprudence  was  investigated 
from  its  sources  by  means  of  philology ,  and  cultivated 
as  one  of  the  learned  sciences,  which  character  it 
still  bears  in  Germany.  The  study  of  history  and 
geography  has  been,  by  its  means,  cultivated  and 
extended  in  various  ways,  and  no  department  of  the 
sciences  and  arts  has  been  without  its  support,  and, 
conversely,  the  study  of  classical  literature  has  been 
promoted  by  antiquarian  and  archaeological  know- 
ledge, as  in  the  cases  of  lleyne,  Bottiger,  Voss. 

In  the  history  of  philology,  since  the  revival  of 
learning,  C  re  user  distinguishes  several  periods.  The 
first  was  characterised  by  the  spirit  uf  imitation,  when 
men  were  enraptured  with  the  beauty  of  the  works 
to  which  they  were  for  the  first  time  introduced,  and 
a  spirit  of  imitation  almost  unconsciously  took  pos- 
session of  them,  and  appeared  in  all  their  labours. 
At  tliis  time,  they  had  not  learned  to  distinguish 
what  was  accidental  from  what  was  essential  to  the 
excellence  they  so  much  admired.  Representatives 
of  this  period  are  Poggio,  Angelo,  Poliziauo,  and 
Marsilio  Ficino,  the  latter  a  reviver  of  ancient  phi- 
losophy.  Then  follows  the  period  which  Creuier 
calls  that  of  realism,  when  men  became  possessed 
with  a  love  for  wide  and  deep  learning.  It  had  its 
origin  in  the  well  founded  opinion  of  the  necessity  of 
great  and  thorough  knowledge  '«>r  the  restoring  and 
illustrating  of  the  works  of  antiquity,  but  it  led  to  the 
accumulation  of  unwieldy  stores  of  learning,  which 
impeded  the  proper  activity  of  the  mind.  Scaliger, 
Claude,  Saumaise,  Gerh.  and  John  Vossius,  Casp. 
Barth.  and  others,  represent  this  period,  and  partake 
more  or  less  iu  its  errors. 

What  these  great  accumulators  had  brought  to- 
gether wa«  first  rendered  truly  useful  by  the  critical 
labours  of  the  following  period,  which  we  may  call 
the  period  of  understanding,  when  a  discriminating 
criticism  was  applied  to  these  stores.  The  merits 
and  the  genuineness  of  ancient  works  were  now  more 
carefully  examined.  A  more  accurate  study  of  lan- 
guage and  a  more  continual  reference  to  the  context, 
gave  greater  weight  to  criticism.  A  melliodicnl  ar- 
raugemeiil  of  knowledge,  judicious  selection,  acute 
thinking,  and  correct  taste,  were  now  more  prized 
than  vast  erudition.  In  this  period,  the  bold  and  in- 
genious Richard  Benlley,  the  thorough  and  judicious 
Tib.  Ilemsterhuis,  are  distinguished.  Rhunkeu, 
Valkenaer,  and  several  of  the  living  philologists  of 
Germany,  including  the  celebrated  Greek  scholar 
Hermann,  belong  to  the  same  class.  The  meaning 
of  phdology,  even  in  the  limited  character  in  which 
it  has  just  lieen  considered,  is  not  accurately  settled. 
The  famous  Fr.  Aug.  Wolf  calls  it,  without  any 
qualification,  the  science  of  antiquities  in  general, — 
See  Museum  der  AUerthumttcitfenschaft ,  edit,  by 
Wolt  &  Buiunan  (vol.  i.  1807).  Others'  go  equally 
far  in  restricting  its  meaning.  Wherever  the  limits 
ol  the  two  sciences  may  be  fixed,  it  is  certain  that 
philology  and  archaeology  are  so  intimately  connected 
that  one  is  indispensable  to  the  other. 

Philology,  as  the  science  which  embraces  the  lan- 
guages and  literature  of  antiquity,  comprises  an  ac- 
quaintance with  grammar,  with  hermeneutics,  or  the 
science  of  interpretation  (implying,  of  course,  the 
power  of  criticism  and  emendation),  with  the  theory 


of  prose  and  metrical  composition  and  with  the  his- 
tory of  Greek  and  Roman  literature.  Wolf  says 
there  exist  ItiOO  Greek  and  Roman  authors,  pre- 
served entire  or  iu  fragments,  exclusive  of  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  and  of  this  number,  the  Latin  authors 
amount  to  little  more  than  a  quarter.  The  auxiliary 
sciences  to  philology  arc,  1.  ancient  geography  (which 
is  divided,  by  Wolf,  into  mythical  geography,  or 
uranography, historical  geography,  with  chorogr.iphy 
and  topography)  ;  2.  the  general  history  of  the  na- 
tions of  antiquity,  together  with  chronology  and  his- 
torical criticism  as  subsidiary  to  it ;  3.  Greek  and 
Roman  antiquities,  or  the  history  of  particular  cir- 
cumstances, uf  the  constitution  and  customs  of  the 
chief  tribes  of  Greece  and  of  the  Romans  ;  4.  mytho- 
logy, or  a  knowledge  of  the  religious  tales  ot  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  ;  5.  the  history  of  their  philoso- 
phy and  their  other  sciences ;  6.  the  hi9tory  of  ancient 
art,  poetry  included  ;  7.  archieology,  to  which  lie- 
long  epigraphies,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  inscrip- 
tions of  oolh  nations,  and  numismatics  ;  8.  the  his- 
tory of  philology  ;  0.  aesthetics  (particularly  in  rela- 
tion to  poetry)  and  philosophical  criticism  on  the 
value  of  ancient  authors. 

In  the  history  of  philology  we  have  touched  upon 
the  remarkable  hold  which  the  literature  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  above  that  of  all  other  nations,  has  ac- 
quired upon  the  minds  of  men,  and  it  is  not  strange 
that  so  beautiful  a  literature,  falling  finished  into  an 
age  iu  many  respects  benighted,  should  always  retain 
great  influence,  having  been,  iu  fact,  the  source  of 
our  civilization,  and  presenting  models  of  excellence 
attained  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances, 
iu  addition  to  the  beauty  of  the  idioms  in  which  they 
ure  clothed.    The  Greek,  iu  particular,  is  the  must 
finely  organized  and  most  fully  developed  language 
with  which  we  are  yet  acquainted.    In  consequence 
of  these  circumstances,  this  science  has  been,  and 
still  is,  overrated,  and  often  pursued  with  an  exclusive 
and  injurious  preference,  which  is  nourished  by  the 
present  system  of  school  instruction  iu  Europe.  The 
Germans,  we  believe,  are  ut  present  the  most  devot- 
ed to  philology — a  consequence  of  the  stuilioiwness 
that  distiuguidies  the  country,  and  which  arises  itself 
from  the  restraints  upon  action,  at  least  to  a  consid- 
erable degree.    To  conclude,  with  a  few  words  of 
Wolf,  "  The  exercise  of  the  thoughts  on  languages 
(which  involve  much  of  what  is  highest  and  inost 
profound  in  the  operations  of  the  mind),  particularly 
on  foreign  languages,  throws  open  the  Held  of  ab- 
stract inquiry,  and  excites  to  the  study  of  Uie  intel- 
lect.   The  thorough  study  of  the  written  works  of 
antiquity  serves  as  a  means  for  the  vigorous  develop- 
ment of  the  powers.    All  the  powers  of  the  mind 
arc  occupied  by  the  explanation  aiwl  emendation  of 
these  works.    And  what  a  fund  of  knowledge  is  af- 
forded by  the  view  which  they  present  of  the  devel- 
opment of  man  and  of  society  iu  ancient  tunes ! 
In  ancient  Greece,  we  find,  what  we  search  for  in 
vain  almost  every  where  else,  nations  and  slates 
which  possessed  in  their  nature  most  of  those  qualities 
which  conduce  to  perfect  the  character  of  man,  a 
people  of  so  lively  and  susceptible  a  spirit  as  to  leave 
no  field  of  action  which  presented  itself  untried,  and 
who  pursued,  in  this  way,  the  path  of  improvement 
more  independently  of  the  nations  around  litem,  and 
fur  a  longer  period,  than  was  possible  in  after  times 
and  under  altered  circumstances ;  who  forgot  the 
man  so  little  in  the  citizen,  that  the  civil  institutions 
themselves  aimed  at  the  development  of  the  human 
powers  by  general  sacrifices  ;  who,  in  fine,  with  an 
extreme  sensibility  for  every  thing  noble  and  grace- 
ful in  the  arts,  united  such  depth  in  scientific  re- 
searches, that  they  have  produced  the  first  admirable 
niters  in  ideal  speculation  as  well  as  the  must 
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beautiful  works  of  art."  This  is  the 
to  the  student  of  philology^ 

PHILOMELA  ;  in  fabulous  story,  a  daughter  of 
Pnmlion,  king  of  Athens,  who  was  transformed  into 
a  nightingale.  According  to  the  fable,  Progne, sister 
of  Philomela,  married  the  Thracian  prince  Terras, 
by  whom  she  hail  a  son,  Itys.  When  Itys  had  grown 
up,  Tereus  went  to  Athens,  and,  at  Uie  persuasion 
of  his  wife,  touk  her  sister  with  him  on  his  return. 
On  the  way,  Tereus  violated  her  person,  and,  to 
conceal  his  crime,  cut  out  her  tongue.  But  Philo- 
mela made  it  known  to  Progne  by  means  of  some 
tapestry,  on  which  she  embroidered  her  story.  To 
gratify  their  revenge,  they  murdered  Itys,  and  serred 
him  up  to  his  rattier.  When  he  saw  the  remains  of 
his  son,  he  punned  them  :  but  they  invoked  the  gods 
for  help,  and  they  were  all  immediately  transformed. 
Progne  fled  to  the  woods  in  the  form  of  a  nightingale, 
lamenting  for  Itys.  Philomela  mournfully  uttered 
Tereu,  under  the  form  of  a  swallow,  in  broken  chir- 
pings, on  account  of  the  mutilation  of  her  tongue  ; 
and  Tereus,  in  the  form  of  a  lapwing,  uttered  a 
piercing  poo,  or  troo.  Another  story  makes  Philo- 
mela the  wife  and  Uie  nightingale,  and  Progne  the 
sister  and  the  swallow. 

PHILOPCEMEN,  the  last  great  military  com- 
mander of  the  Greeks,  was  born  at  Megalopolis,  in 
Arcadia,  B.  C.  243,  and,  after  the  early  death  of  his 
father,  was  educated  by  Cassander,  a  noble  Manti- 
na>an.   Two  academical  philosophers  were  his  teach- 
ers, and  instilled  into  him  high  principles  of  honour 
nod  patriotism.    Disinclined  to  a  life  of  study,  and 
thirsting  for  enterprise,  military  glory  was  his  ambi- 
tion, and  to  Uiat  all  his  youthful  exercises  were 
directed.    No  sooner  had  he  begun  to  bear  arms, 
than  he  joined  his  countrymen  in  their  incursions 
into  Uie  Spartan  territories.    When  he  was  thirty 
years  old.  C'leomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  surprised 
Megalopolis  by  night,  and  Philopeemen,  who  had 
unsuccessfully  endeavoured  to  repel  him,  covered 
Uie  retreat  of  his  fellow-ciUiens  to  Messene,  at  Uie 
extreme  hniard  of  his  own  life.    When  Antignnus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  came  to  the  assistance  of  the 
Acloeans  against  C'leomenes,  PhiIopo»men  joined  him 
wiUi  Uie  cavalry  of  his  naUve  place,  and  distinguish- 
ed himself  in  the  battle  of  Sellasia,  in  which  the 
Spartans  were  totally  defeated.  Antigonus  proposed 
to  take  him  into  his  service  ;  but  Philopormen  would 
only  consent  to  serve  some  years  as  a  volunteer  in  so 
excellent  a  school  of  warfare,  and,  in  Uiat  capacity, 
was  engaged  in  Uie  war  in  Crete.    Returning  with 
a  high  reputation,  he  received  from  Uie  Adurans  Uie 
command  of  their  cavalry,  which,  under  him,  became 
formidable  Uiroughout  all  Greece.    In  a  battle  with 
Uie  /Etolians  and  Eleans,  he  killed,  with  his  own 
hand,  the  commander  of  Uie  Elean  cavalry,  and  thus 
decided  the  victory  in  his  favour.    In  210  B.  C,  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  Uie  forces  of 
Uie  Achaean  league.    After  having  reorganised  the 
Achaan  army,  he  led  it  into  Uie  field  against  Ma- 
chauidas,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  was  advancing  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  force,  against  Achaia.    Thev  en- 
countered each  oUier  at  Mantinea.    After  a  hard 
struggle,  Philoponuen  killed  Machanidas  in  single 
combat,  and  gained  a  complete  victory.  The 
Achrans  perpetuated  the  memory  of  this  achieve- 
ment by  Uie  erection  of  a  bronte  statue  In  the  temple 
of  Delphi.    When  Uie  Adueans  had  declared  war 
against  Nabis,  a  later  Spartan  tyrant,  and  Nabis 
had  besieged  Gytbium,  Philopormen  attacked  him  by 
sea,  but  was  defeated.  He  then  surprised  the  enemy's 
camp, advanced  against  Sparta,  overthrew  Uie  forces 
of  Nabis,  and  destroyed  a  great  part  of  them.  Nabis 
was  soon  after  murdered,  and  Sparta  was  taken  and 
Pillaged  by  Uie  Vidians,  against  whom  Uie  inha- 


bitants had  risen,  when  Philopmmen  arrived  before 

the  city  with  a  small  force.    He  look  advantage  of 
this  emergency  to  prevail  upon  them  to  join  Uie 
Aclveau  confederacy .  191.    They  were  desirous  of 
showing  their  gratitude  to  Uie  restorer  of  peace  by  a 
present  of  120  talents,  but  fie  refused  to  accept  it. 
But  the  Spartans  soon  became  dissatisfied,  separated 
from  the  confederacy,  and  called  in  Uie  Romans  to 
their  assistance.    Philopasmen,  as  commander  of  the 
Aclueans,  declared  war  against  Sparta,  'the  Roman 
consul  Pulvius  endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the 
;>arties  ;  but  their  ambassadors  returned  from  Rome 
with  an  indecisive  answer.    Philopcsmen,  however, 
proceeded  against  Sjvarta,  and  demanded  the  surren- 
der of  Uie  authors  of  the  dtsturlwnces. 
by  Uie  principal  Spartans,  they  presented 
in  Uie  Achaean  camp ;  but.  while  Uie  complaints 
were  under  examination,  an  affray  took  place  be- 
tween them  and  Uie  Spartan  exiles,  in  which  the 
A cl weans  also  engaged.     Seventy-three  Spartans 
were  seised,  and  executed  by  Philopcsmen,  after  a 
short  trial.    The  city  was  consequently  surrendered 
and  treated  by  Philopeemen  wiUi  Uie  same  rigours 
as  if  it  liad  been  taken  by  storm.  He 
Uie  Spartans  to  destroy  Uieir  walls,  to  dismiss 
mercenaries,  to  admit  the  exiles,  to  expel  Uie 
who  had  been  set  free  by  Uie  tyrants,  and  substitote 
the  Achaean  code  for  Uie  laws  of  Lycurgus.  The 
Romans,  to  whom  they  had  recourse  for  protection, 
declared  these  conditions  too  severe,  but  added  that, 
they  had  no  right  to  violate  them.    Soon  after,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  senate,  eager  to  humble  Uie  power- 
ful Achaean  confederacy,  sent  an  embassy  to  induce 
it  to  soften  their  rigour.    Philopeemen  procured  Uie 
rejection  of  this  demand ;  but  the  Romans  finally 
prevailed  on  the  federal  congress  to  admit  Fparta 
again  into  Uie  confederacy  as  an  independent  statr. 
Hardly  was  this  affair  settled,  when  Messene  re- 
volted.    ]'hilopo*men,  though  broken  by  infirmity 
and  disease,  marched  against  Uie  insurgents,  and  at 
first  beat  them  back,  but  was  afterwards  attacked 
with  such  fury,  that  he  was  obliged  to  give  way. 
Separated  from  his  followers,  and  thrown  from  his 
horse,  he  fell,  dangerously  wounded  on  his  head, 
into  the  hands  of  Die  enemy.    He  was  carried  in 
chains  to  Messene,  where  his  appearance  moved  to 
tears  many  of  the  Inhabitants  who  had  fought  trader 
him,  and  on  whom  he  had  conferred  benefits.  To 
destroy  tbis  impression,  the  government  caused  nim 
to  be  thrown  into  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  and ,  the 
next  morning,  he  was  obliged  to  drink  poison. 
When  he  received  Uie  cup,  having  been  informed 
that  his  troops  had  saved  themselves,  he  said, "  Thr.t 
is  enough  for  roe  ;  I  die  content and  emptied  « 
with  a  cheerful  countenance.    Thus  died  (B  C.  183) 
one  of  Uie  greatest  generals  of  G  reece,  whom  the 
ancients  compared  to  Hannibal  and  Scipio.  His 
ashes  were  transported  to  tils  native  city  with  great 
pomp  ;  statues  were  raised  to  his  memory  in  tntx  of 
Uie  Grecian  cities,  and  a  yearly  offering  was  made  at 
his  tomb  by  the  city  of  Megalopolis. 

PHILOSOPHER'S  STONE.    See  Alchemy. 

PHILOSOPHY,  Mkntal.    Philosophy  owe*  its 
name  to  Uie  modesty  of  Pythagoras,  who  refused 
the  Utle  r*f*t  (wise),  given  to  his  predecessors, 
'1  bales,  Pherecydes,  &c,  as  too  assuming,  and  con- 
tented himself  with  Uie  simple  appellation  of  w 
(a  friend  or  lover  of  wisdom).    The  term  was 
wards  commonly  applied  to  men  eminent  for 
as  Socrates,  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  others. 

I.  Idea  and  Ofgtti  of  Pkilottrphy.  Various  as  the 
idea  of  philosophy  may  be,  since  it  b  Uie  product  of 
independent  thinking ,  which  necessarily  leads  to 
opposite  views  and  opinions,  its  subjects  are  tlie 
same  in  Uie  minds  of  all  reflecting  men,  and  are  toe 
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most  important  which  can  occupy  human  thought- 
God,  the  world,  man,  and  their  relations  in  general. 
Its  end  is  the  highest  knowledge  which  can  be 
attained  of  these  subjects.  With  reference  to  Us 
subjects,  Cicero  called  it  the  "science  of  things 
human  and  divine."  Many  modern  philosophers  have 
called  it  the  "  science  of  the  fundamental  truths  of 
human  knowledge,"  or  the  M  science  of  the  essence 
of  things ;''  others  the  "  science  of  ideas,"  believing 
that  through  them  we  come  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  essence  of  tilings,  and,  as  all  ideas  centre  in  the 
idea  of  the  ahsol ute,  the  "science  of  the  absolute" 
(thus  it  is  called  by  the  school  of  Schelling).  Con- 
sidered witli  regard  to  its  end,  namely,  the  attain, 
ment  of  the  knowledge  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
and  the  intellectual  action  by  which  this  end  is  to 
be  efierted,  it  has  been  designated  as  the  "  science 
of  reason."  To  philosophize,  therefore,  means,  to 
reflect  intelligently  on  the  most  elevated  subjects  of 
human  knowledge,  and  to  represent  clearly  and  co- 
herently the  ideas  thus  attained.  The  latter  is  re- 
quired to  constitute  philosophy  a  science,  which 
necessarily  requires  system.  The  middle  ages  called 
this  science  sapientia  ssecnlaris,  as  contradistinguish- 
ed to  theology,  or  revelation,  that  is,  the  Christian 
religion,  whose  origin  is  referred  immediately  to 
God.  The  various  views  of  the  great  aim  of  philo- 
sophy—the  relation  of  the  infinite  to  the  finite,  the 
absolute  to  the  conditional,  of  man  to  nature,  &c. — 
form  the  ground  of  the  various  philosophical  systems, 
whose  mutual  connexion  is  shown  by  the  history  of 
philosophy, 

II.  Division  of  Philosophy.  Philosophy  may  be 
divided  into  pure  philosophy,  or  philosophy  strictly 
so  called,  which  forms  general  notions,  and  investi- 
gates the  laws  of  the  mind,  and  applied  philosophy, 
which  applies  the  results  of  the  former  to  the  sub- 
jects of  experience.  To  the  latter  belong,  for  ex- 
ample, psychology,  pedagogics  (see  Pedagogue), 
politics.  Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  was  gene- 
rally divided  by  the  ancients  into  logic,  or  dialectics 
(ns  the  doctrine  of  the  possibility,  form,  and  method 
of  philosophy) ;  physics  (at  a  later  period  metaphy- 
sics,) the  science  of  the  ultimate  causes  of  all  being ; 
and  ethics,  the  science  of  the  moral  nature  and 
destiny  of  man.  In  modem  times,  the  division  of 
philosophy  into  theoretical  and  practical  has  been 
the  most  general.  The  theoretical  or  speculative 
philosophy  was  considered  to  have  for  its  object  the 
investigation  of  the  highest  truths  respecting  God, 
the  world,  nature  and  mind ;  the  practical,  their 
application.  But  it  was  soon  seen  how  little  the 
latter  idea  was  adapted  to  the  sciences  comprehend- 
ed under  practical  philosophy ;  and  this  was  then 
defined  to  be  the  science  of  action,  or  of  the  moral 
nature  of  man  in  particular.  Some,  therefore,  call 
theoretical  philosophy  the  explanatory  or  illustrative 
philosophy,  as  it  has  for  its  object  that  which  exists 
without  our  aid,  and  is  the  subject  of  our  know- 
ledge ;  while  they  term  practical  philosophy  the  im- 
perative, or  preceptive,  as  it  gives  precepts  for  the 
regulation  of  human  action.  Esthetics  (q.  v.), 
which  originated  at  a  bier  period,  has  been  consi- 
dered, at  times,  as  lielonging  to  the  practical,  at 
times  to  the  theoretical  philosophy.  Where  philoso- 
phy confines  itself  merely  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
action  of  the  human  mind,  theoretical  philosophy  is 
the  science  of  the  laws  of  conceiving  and  knowing 
(^esthetics,  hi  this  case,  as  being  the  science  of  taste, 
or  rather  the  science  of  the  rules  for  judging  of  the 
beautiful,  has  been  added  to  it),  and  practical  philo- 
sophy the  science  of  the  Ibws  of  acting,  or  of  lawful 
acting.  But  this  view  very  easily  sinks  into  form- 
alism, by  letting  the  objects  of  knowledge  escape 
out  of  sight,  while  we  reflect  on  its  laws.   At  least, 


it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  the  science  of  the  laws 
and  criteria  of  knowledge  is  rather  an  introduction 
to  theoretical  philosophy  than  theoretical  philosophy 
itself.  Those  who  define  the  latter  in  the  last-men- 
tioned manner,  consider  logic  and  metaphysics  as 
belonging  to  theoretical  philosophy,  ethics  and  na- 
tural law  to  practical.  Fiually,  philosophy  may  also 
lie  divided,  with  reference  to  the  three  highest  ideas 
of  man,— the  ideas  of  the  true,  of  the  good,  and  of 
the  beautiful, — into  theoretical,  practical,  and  atsthe- 
tical  philosophy. 

HI.  History  of  Philosophy  is  the  relation  of  the 
most  important  attempts  to  realise  the  ideas  of  phi- 
losophy, or,  according  to  Tennemann,  the  pragmati- 
cal representation  of  the  gradual  development  of 
philosophy  as  a  science.  It  is  of  great  value,  as  one 
of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  history  of  hu- 
man civilisation,  and  from  the  aid  which  it  affords  to 
philosophical  genius,  because  it  presents  the  most 
important  problems  of  philosophy  in  their  true  mean- 
ing, extent  and  connexion,  illustrates  the  various 
philosophical  systems,  and  affords  a  survey  of  the 
progress  and  aberrations  of  the  human  mind,  which 
teaches  the  most  instructive  lessons.  The  history  of 
philosophy  is  commonly  divided  into  the  ancient, 
middle,  and  modem.  Some  divide  it  into  the  Creek 
(including  the  Greek  philosophy  in  the  Roman  em- 
pire) and  the  modern  European.  In  this  division, 
the  philosophy  of  the  middle  ages  forms,  as  is  obvi- 
ous, the  transition.  The  first  period  begins  with  the 
Greek,  because,  though  the  disposition  to  philoso- 
phise is  confined  to  no  particular  nation,  but  is  in- 
herent in  all,  so  that  every  tribe  forms  philosophical 
notions  as  soon  as  its  religious  conceptions  pass  over 
into  reflection,  and  its  feelings  into  doubt,  yet  philo- 
sophy was  first  studied  scientifically  by  the  Greeks. 
The  philosophic  notions  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
East  must  be  mentioned  in  such  a  history,  principally 
as  introductory,  and  with  reference  to  their  connex- 
ion with  the  Greek  philosophy,  in  which  many  Ori- 
ental notions  were  incorporated.  Tennemann  char- 
acterises the  first  period  (that  of  the  Greek  and  Ro- 
man philosophy)  as  the  period  of  the  free  striving  of 
reason  for  the  knowledge  of  the  ultimate  causes  of 
nature  ami  liberty.  It  forms  a  whole  in  itself,  which, 
to  a  certain  degree,  carries  in  it  the  germs  of  all  the 
subsequent  philosophies.  The  Greek  mind  elevated 
itself  through  poetry  to  philosophy.  The  theogonies, 
cosmogonies  and  gnomes  formed  the  introduction  to 
philosophy,  and  connected  it  with  religion.  In  the 
first  division  of  this  period — the  youth  of  philosophy, 
in  which  reflection  was  not  yet  systematized  nor  se- 
parated from  poetry— inquirers  strove  to  solve  the 
question  respecting  the  origin  of  nature  and  the  ori- 
ginal matter  of  the  world  ;  o.  in  the  Ionian  school 
(beginning  with  Thates,  610  B.  C),  by  reflection  on 
nature  and  the  origin  of  natural  things,  or  the  first 
existence ;  further,  b.  by  imaginary  conceptions,  as 
in  the  case  of  Pythagoras  and  his  school  (the  Italian) ; 
c.  by  the  dialecticalopposition  of  reason  and  experi- 
ence in  the  Eleatic  (q.  v.)  school ;  and,  d.  by  the 
union  of  both  in  the  atomic  school.  Socrates  (about 
422  B.  C.)  opposed  the  notions  of  the  Sophists,  which 
threatened  to  destroy  moral  principle,  and  turned  his 
inquiries  to  the  moral  nature  and  destiny  of  man,  in 
which  many  of  his  pupils  followed  him.  Philosophy 
thus  received  quite  a  new  direction,  which  was  first 
made  manifest  in  a  systematic  form  by  his  pupils, 
particularly  Plato  and  Aristotle.  The  second  divi- 
sion of  the  first  period  begins,  therefore,  with  So- 
crates and  his  pupils :  a.  Plato  fthe  founder  of  the 
academy,  and,  b.  Aristotle  (the  founder  of  the  peri- 
patetic school.  It  is  characterised  by  a  systematic 
striving  to  embrace  all  the  objects  of  philosophy. 
Plato  laid  the  foundation  of  a  systematic  philosophy  ; 
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Aristotle  developed  the  system.   The  former  was 
distinguished  for  the  warmth  and  vividness  of  his 
conceptions;  the  latter  aimed  at  cool  and  patient 
reflection  on  the  nature  of  tilings.    By  the  side  of 
the  academic  and  peripatetic  schools,  c.  the  Stoic 
school,  founded  by  Zeno,  and,  d.  the  Epicurean 
placed  themselves  in  opposition.    All  these  systems 
were  attacked  by  the  sceptic  school,  founded  by 
Pyrrho.     (See  Scepticism.)     The  other  Socratic 
schools— «.  the  Cyrenaic,  Megarean,  Cynian,  Elian 
and  Eretrian—followed  the  practical  direction  of 
their  master  with  more  or  less  deviation  and  peculi- 
arity.   *'  We  see  here,"  says  Schulse,  speaking  of 
this  period,  "  the  philosophic  spirit,  undertaking, 
with  manly  circumspection,  the  solution  of  philoso- 
phical problems  and  the  philosophical  investigation 
of  all  subjects  important  for  mankind."    For  this 
reason  the  inquiries  of  this  period  into  the  grounds 
of  human  knowledge,  are  of  so  great  importance. 
In  the  third  division,  the  philosophic  spirit  appears, 
like  an  enfeebled  old  man,  striving  only  to  unite  the 
conflicting  parties  (with  the  Eclectics,  q.  v.  J,  or,  in 
order  to  escape  from  scepticism,  flying  to  mysticism 
(with  the  Alexandrians,  q.  v.,  and  New  Platonists, 
q.  v.,  whose  founder  was  Ammonius  Saccas,  193  B. 
C).   The  Romans  propagated  and  fostered  only  the 
philosophy  which  they  had  received.    (For  more  in- 
formation respecting  this  period,  see  Greek  Litera- 
ture, and  the  articles  on  the  different  philosophers 
ami  sects.)    2.  The  history  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
mid.lle  ages,  from  800  to  1500,  A.  D.,  or  of  the 
scholastics  shows  the  struggle  of  reason  for  philoso- 
phical knowledge,  under  the  influence  of  a  principle 
elevated  above  it,  and  given  by  the  Christian  reve- 
lation, or  acting  in  the  service  of  the  church.  (See 
Scholastic  Philosophy.)    The  Arabians,  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  whose  literature  falls  in  the  middle 
apes,  only  cultivated  the  Greek  philosophy  and  some 
detached  religious  philosophemes.    3.  The  third 
ppriod,  which  begins  with  the  fifteenth  century,  is 
characterised,  says  Tenneman,  by  a  freer,  more  in- 
dependent spirit  of  inquiry,  penetrating  deeper  and 
deeper  into  ultimate  causes,  and  striving  for  a  syste- 
matic union  of  knowledge.    First,  the  scholastic 
philosophy  was  attacked  by  those  who  called  to 
mind  the  ancient  Greek  philosophy  in  its  original 
purity.    After  this  struggle,  new  views  were  pre- 
sented.   Some  built  upon  experience,  as  Bacon  and 
Locke.    Opposed  to  them,  Descartes,  with  whom 
some  begin  modem  philosophy,  strove  to  establish  it 
upon  its  own  ground,  by  dialectic  reasoning  ;  passing 
over  from  doubt  to  dogmatism,  and  taking  the  con- 
sciousness of  thought  and  existence  {cogito,  ergo  sum) 
as  the  foundation  of  his  philosophy,  whence  modem 
philosophy  first  received  its  direction  towards  ideal- 
ism.   Spiuosa  and  LeibniU  pursued  the  trodden  path 
of  reflection  ;  the  latter  in  the  way  of  idealism,  the 
former  in  that  of  realism. 

We  intend  now  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  Britain,  Germany,  and  France.  The  cele- 
brity of  the  German  philosophy  would  seem  to  entitle 
it  tonn  extended  notice.  But  to  give  a  satisfactory 
account  of  it  would  far  exceed  the  limits  of  this 
work.  The  very  explanation  of  the  terminology  of 
the  German  philosophers,  which  would  be  necessary 
to  qualify  an  EnglLdi  reader  to  understand  their 
systems,  would  occupy  much  more  space  than  we 
can  give  to  the  whole  of  this  article,  so  that  we  can 
barely  touch  upon  some  of  the  most  prominent  points 
of  the  subject. 

British  Philosophy.  Modem  philosophy  in  Bri- 
tain must  l«  dated  from  Bacon.  In  his  A'orwwi 
Organum  (1620).  lie  takes  a  path  directly  opposite 
to  that  universally  followed  in  his  time,  and,  instead 
uf  appealing  by  dialectics  to  Uie  notions  of  the  un- 1 


derstamling,  he  attempts  to  restore  knowledge  by 
the  aid  of  observation,  through  induction.    He  »ai 
not  the  founder  of  a  sect ;  he  did  not  deliver  opunons  ; 
he  taught  modes  of  philosophising  ;  be  did  not  at- 
tempt to  discover  new  principles,  but  to  render  ob- 
servation and  experience  the  predominant  character 
of  philosophy.    His  services  consist  in  Ins  dethroning 
scholastic  philosophy,  directing  the  attention  to  na- 
ture and  observation,  and  rejecting  final  causes  from 
physical  inquiries;  yet  he  made  some  detached 
psychological  remarks  of  great  value.    Bacon  is  the 
father  of  experimental  or  empirical  philosophy, 
ilobbes,  the  friend  of  Bacon,  a  bold  and  profound 
thinker,  was  the  founder  of  modem  srinualism. 
Philosophy,  according  to  him,  is  such  a  knowledge 
of  effects  or  appearances  as  we  acquire  by  true  rea- 
soning from  the  knowledge  we  tiave  of  their  causes 
or  generation,  or  such  causes  and  generations  as 
may  be,  from  knowing  first  llieir  effects.  The  object 
of  philosophy  is  any  body  of  which  we  can  conceive 
any  generation,  or  which  is  susceptible  of  compt*i- 
tion  or  decomposition.    It  is  therefore  either  natural 
or  civil.    All  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  setue 
by  motion ;   thoughts  are  representations  of  the 
qualities  of  bodies  without  us  ;  the  cause  of  sense  m 
the  pressure  of  the  external  object  on  the  organ  of 
sense ;  what  we  call  sensible  qualities  are  nothing 
but  motion,  and  can  produce  nothing  but  motion  in 
us  ;  imagination  is  nothing  but  decaying  sense,  and 
understanding  is  imagination  raised  by  words  or 
other  voluntary  signs.    Besides  sense  and  thought, 
and  train  of  thoughts,  the  mind  lias  no  other  motion. 
Whatever  we  imagine  is  finite ;  therefore  there  »  uo 
idea  of  any  thing  infinite.    Reasoning  is  nothing  but 
reckoning,  that  is,  adding  or  subtracting.    The  pas- 
sions are  internal  voluntary  motions  ;  when  appetKes 
and  aversions,  hopes  and  fears,  arise  alternate: y 
about  tiie  same  thing,  the  whole  sum  of  these  motions 
is  deliberation,  and  the  last  appetite  or  aversion  in 
deliberation,  is  will,  not  tiie  faculty,  but  thr  act  ci 
willing.    (See  Hobbes's  Human  Nafurr,  1660,  and 
Lcvtathan,  1651.)    From  these  principles  Hobor* 
liaving  concluded  that  right  and  wrong  were  unreal, 
because  they  are  not  perceiTed  by  the  senses,  Cud- 
worth  (Intellectual  System  of  the  Universe,  I6TS) 
endeavours  to  refute  the  doctrines  of  Uie  srpsil 
theory.    He  maintains  that  there  are  many  objects 
of  the  mind  which  are  not  derived  from  the  sense, 
and  could  be  formed  only  by  a  faculty  superior  to 
sense  ;  these  are  not  fantastical  (conceivable  by  the 
imagination),  but  only  noematical.    Cud  worth  was, 
in  most  points,  a  follower  of  Plato ;  his  plastic  nature, 
a  vita)  and  spiritual  but  unintelligent  and  necessary 
agent,  created  by  the  Deity  for  the  execution  of  his 
purposes,  is  Plato's  soul  of  the  world  ;  and  be  main- 
tains the  Platonic  doctrine  of  innate  ideas.  Locke 
introduced  into  the  study  of  the  human  mind  the 
method  of  investigation,  which  liad  been  pointed  cct 
by  Bacon,  and  gave  the  first  example  of  an  amp> 
enumeration  of  facts,  collected  and  arranged  fur  ihr 
purpose   of  legitimate  generalisation.  Without 
meddling  with  physiological  hypotheses  or  tramrm* 
dental  metaphysics,  he  seeks,  "  in  a  plain,  hiMivim 
method,  to  give  an  account  of  the  ways  in  which  the 
understanding  attains  the  notions  it  lias,  for  wbirK~ 
says  he,  "I  shall  appeal  to  every  one's  own  experi- 
ence and  observation."   This  cautious  empiirn-si 
lias  been  little  observed  by  those  who  have  c*J*d 
themselves  his  disciples  in  Britain  and  France,  and 
who,  neglecting  his  method,  have  seised  upon  torn 
unguarded  expressions  to  build  up  systems  ot  idealtoa 
(Berkeley),  scepticism  (Hume),  or  sensualism  and 
materialism  (the  French  philosophers  and  the  Hert- 
leian  school).   The  true  spirit  of  the  Lockian  phtkv 
sopby  was  first  revived  in  the  Scotch  school  (R«4 
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and  Stewart).   Rejecting  innate  ideas,  Locke  teaches 
that  sensation  and  reflection  are  the  only  sources  of 
knowledge,  externa)  objects  furnishing  the  mind 
with  tlte  ideas  of  sensible  qualities,  and  the  mind 
furnishing  the  understanding  wilh  ideas  of  its  own 
operations.    Sensation  convinces  us  of  the  existence 
of  solid  extended  substance,  and  reflection  of  the 
existence  of  thinking  ones,  of  the  cause  and  nature 
of  winch  two  kinds  of  being  we  can  know  nothing. 
Perception  is  a  communication  between  the  mind  and 
external  objects  carried  oh  by  means  of  images  pre- 
sent to  the  mind  ;  these  he  calls  ideas,  which  he  de- 
fines to  be  the  immediate  objects  about  which  the 
mind  is  employed  in  thinking.    Having  treated  at 
length  of  the  origin,  nature  and  qualities  of  ideas,  he 
proceeds  to  consider  the  instrument  by  which  men 
communicate  their  tduas  to  each  other  ;  and  his  re- 
marks on  this  subject  (Book  hi.,  of  Language)  form 
tlie  most  valuable  dogmatic  part  of  his  work.  Know- 
ledge is  the  perception  of  the  agreement  or  disagree- 
ment of  ideas,  which  consists  in  identity  or  diversity, 
relation,  co-existence,  and  real  existence.    Of  the 
existence  of  ourselves  and  of  (iod  we  have  intuitive 
knowledge,  which  is  the  immediate  perception  of  the 
agreement  or  disagreement  of  ideas :  demonstrative 
knowledge  is  the  discovery  of  it  by  the  intermedi- 
ation of  other  ideas  :  and  these  two  sorts  of  knowledge 
yield  complete  certainty.    Sensitive  knowledge  leads 
to  the  belief  of  the  existence  of  other  beings,  and 
carries  with  it  a  reasonable  confidence.  Judgment 
is  a  supposition  or  opinion  of  the  agreement  or  dis- 
agreement of  ideas,  and  supplies  the  want  of  know- 
ledge.    Its  conclusions  are  only  probable.  The 
ethical  consequences  which  had  been  deduced  from 
the  sensualist  school  of  Hobbes,  and  from  a  partial 
view  of  the  doctrines  of  Locke,  led  Berkeley,  who 
was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  virtues  of  his  char- 
acter than  for  the  acuteness  of  his  philosophy,  to  the 
adoption  of  idealism  (Theory  of  Vision,  1709;  Prin- 
ciples of  Human  Knowledge,  1710;  Alciphron,  or 
the  Minute  Philosopher,  17J15?).    His  Theory  of  Vi- 
sion, which  is  the  most  valuable  port  of  his  labours, 
and  which  is  an  important  addition  to  the  knowledge 
of  m  nd,  was  the  first  exposition  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  original  and  acquired  perceptions  of  the 
eye,  and  now  forms  an  essential  part  of  the  science 
of  optics.    His  scheme  of  idealism  was  founded  on 
the  Lock  inn  doctrine  of  ideas.    Proceeding  from  the 
principle,  that  we  are  percipient  of  nothing  but  our 
own  perceptions  and  ideas,  and  that  all  the  objects 
of  human  knowledge  are  ideas  of  sensation  or  reflec- 
tion existing  in  the  mind  itself,  he  comes  to  the  con- 
clusion thai  the  existence  of  bodies  out  of  a  mind 
perceiving  them,  is  not  only  impossible,  and  a  con- 
tradiction iu  terms  ;  but,  xvcre  it  possible,  and  even 
real,  it  w  ere  impossible  we  should  ever  know  it.  By 
thus  '*  expelling  matter  out  of  nature,"  he  thought 
wp  should  get  nd  of  the  chief  cause  of  all  error  iu 
philosophy,  and  all  infidelity  in  religion,  Granting 
the  premises  of  Berkeley,  which  were  the  commonly 
received  philosophical  views,  at  least  in  England, 
his  conclusions  could  not  be  refuted  ;  but  it  was  re- 
served for  Hume  to  tmce  out.  by  a  vigorous  and  un- 
shrinking logic,  the  legitimate  consequences  of  the 
Cartesian  and  Lockian  philosophy  to  their  ultimate 
results,  and  thus,  though  unintentionally,  by  a  sort 
of  reductio  ad  nbturdum,  to  produce  the  great  meta- 
physical revolution,  of  which  Reid  and  Kant  were 
the  first  movers.    This  he  did  with  such  power  of 
logic,  acuteness  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  boldness, 
precision,  clearness,  and  elegance,  that  scepticism 
never  appeared  more  formidable  or  more  seducing 
l ban  in  his  writings  (Treatise  of  Human  Nature, 
1 738.  cast  anew  in  the  Inquiry  concerning  Human 
Understanding,  1748).    After  showing  that  all  et- 
v. 


tempted  demonstrations  of  the  necessity  of  a  cause  to 
every  new  existence  are  fallacious  and  sophistical, 
Hume  endeavours  to  prove  that  the  proposition, 
whatever  has  a  beginning  has  a  cause,  is  not  intui- 
tively certain,  but  is  derived  only  from  custom  and 
belief,  and  is  rather  an  act  of  the  sensitive  than  of 
the  cogitative  part  of  our  nature.  In  this  argument, 
he  proceeds  on  the  ground  that  all  certainly  arises 
from  a  comparison  of  ideas,  and  the  discovery  of 
their  unalterable  relations,  which  are  resemblance, 
proportions  in  quantity  and  number,  degrees  of  qual- 
ity and  contrariety,  and  none  of  which  is  implied  in 
the  proposition  al>ove  slated.  All  the  objects  of 
knowledge  are  impressions  and  ideas;  the  former 
are  our  more  lively  perceptions,  when  we  hear  or 
see.  love  or  hate,  or  desire  or  will ;  the  latter  are 
the  less  lively  i>erceptions  of  which  we  are  conscious 
when  we  reflect  on  the  former,  and  are  copies  of  im- 
pressions. The  existence  of  these  perceptions  as  ob- 
jects of  consciousness  cannot  be  denied  ;  but  to  admit 
the  existence  of  n  percipient  being,  the  I.  is  to  assume 
that  of  mind,  which  is  no  more  an  object  of  know- 
ledge than  matter.  There  can,  therefore,  be  no  ob- 
jective knowledge  ;  and  we  are  reduced  to  conscious- 
ness, the  phenomena  of  which  it  takes  cognizance, 
and  their  subjective  relations.  Hume's  system  of 
scepticism  is  not  scepticism  antecedent  to  study  and 
philosophy,  but  consequent  to  science  and  inquiry, 
holding  the  absolute  fallaciousness  of  the  mental 
faculties,  bringing  the  senses  themselves  inlodispute, 
and  thus  sapping  the  foundations  of  all  knowledge, 
and  rejecting  the  existence  of  God.  a  providence, 
ami  a  future  state.  At  about  ttie  same  time.  Hartley 
(q.  v.)  attempted  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena 
ot  the  mind,  by  the  single  principle  of  the  association 
of  ideas,  and  for  this  principle  by  vibrations  and  vib- 
ratiuncles  in  the  medullary  su!>staiice  of  the  brain. 
In  connexion  with  this  plan  of  materialism,  he  de- 
fended the  doctrine  of  necessity,  representing  (>od  as 
the  only  cause  of  all  natural  effects  and  all  human 
actions.  To  the  Ilartleian  school  belong  Priestley, 
Darwin,  and  Home  Tooke.  The  sceptical  conclu- 
sions which  Hume  had  irresistibly  shown  to  be  the 
result  of  the  ideal  system  of  philosophy,  which  had 
been  received  since  the  lime  of  Descartes  and  Locke, 
led  Reid  (Inquiry  into  the  Human  Mind,  1704  ;  On 
the  Intellectual  Powers,  1785)  to  the  examination  and 
refutation  of  that  system  itseif.  The  Scotch  school 
of  philosophy,  modest  and  perhaps  timid  in  its  pre- 
tensions, has  the  merit  of  having  first  strongly  and 
largely  inculcated  the  absolute  necessity  of  admitting 
certain  principles  as  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning, 
ami  as  being  the  indispensable  conditions  of  thought 
itself.  The  Kantian  philosophy  is  only  a  mollifica- 
tion of  it.  According  to  the  Scotch  philosophers, 
certain  simple  idens  are  implied  and  involved  in  cer- 
tain intuitive  judgments  of  the  mind  ;  thus  idrntily, 
cause,  time,  number,  truth,  certainly,  probability, 
are  ideas  peculiar  to  a  rational  mind,  and  necessarily 
arise  in  tbe  human  understanding,  when  employed  in 
the  exercise  of  its  different  faculties.  Reid.  there- 
fore, while  he  rejected  the  Cartesian  tlieory  of  ideas 
or  images  in  the  mind  being  the  only  objects  of 
thought,  directed  his  inquiries  to  an  analysis  of  the 
various  powers  and  principles  of  our  constitution,  in 
order  to  discover  the  fundamental  laws  of  belief, 
which  form  the  groundwork  of  human  knowledge. 
Though  professing  to  build  only  on  experience,  he 
did  not  limit  experience  to  the  relations  of  sense  and 
its  objects.  Without  claiming  for  man  more  than  a 
relative  knowledge  of  existence,  and  restricting  the 
science  of  mind  to  an  observation  of  the  tact  ot  con- 
sciousness, he  analyzed  that  fact  into  s  greater  num- 
ber of  more  important  elements  man  had  been  recog- 
nised iu  the  sensualist  school.    He  showed  that 
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phenomena  are  revealed  in  thought,  which  cannot  he 
resolved  into  any  modification  of  sense  ;  that  intelli- 
gence supposes  principles,  which,  as  the  conditions 
of  its  activity,  cannot  be  the  result  of  its  operations  ; 
nod  that  the  wind  contains  notions,  which,  as  primi- 
tive, uecessary  and  universal,  are  not  to  be  explained 
as  generalisations  from  the  contingent  and  particular, 
about  which  alone  our  external  experience  is  con- 
versant. His  enumeration  of  the  acuities  of  the 
mind,  which  be  docs  not,  however,  give  as  complete, 
comprises  perception,  memory,  conception,  abstrac- 
tion, judgment,  reason,  taste,  moral  perception,  cou- 
geiousness.  The  representation  of  consciousness  as  a 
special  fuculty,  when,  in  reality,  it  is  the  generic 
condition  of  nil  mental  activity,  was  a  pregnant  error 
in  Reid's  philosophy  while  his  doctrine  of  the  im- 
mediate or  intuitive  knowledge,  of  mind  and  matter, 
which  involved  the  overthrow  of  the  ideal  system, 
and  the  scepticism  (or  rather  nihilism)  tleduced  from 
it,  was  an  important  step  in  the  progress  of  philoso- 
phy. Slewurt,  with  some  deviations,  followed  in  the 
track  of  his  master;  but  Brown,  whde  he  adopted 
many  of  the  principles  of  Keid,  departed,  in  many 
points  of  fundamental  importance,  from  hia  philoso- 
phy. He  assumes  the  existence  of  primary  intuitions 
of  direct  belief,  which  ore  not  only  uecessary  to  rea- 
soning, but  to  thought  itself:  all  our  conceptions  im- 
ply the  idea  of  form,  which  is  derived  from  relation 
in  space  (co-existence),  and  of  power,  which  is  deriv- 
ed Iron*  relation  in  time  (successive  existence) ;  cause 
is  only  the  invariable  antecedent,  effect  the  invariable 
consequent,  power  the  invariable  antecedence,  in  any 
sequence  of  phenomena.  All  feelings  and  thoughts 
are  the  mind  itself  existing  in  certain  stales ;  con- 
sciousness is  nut  a  distinct  (acuity,  but  a  general 
term  fur  all  the  states  of  the  mind.  Mental  (person- 
al) identity  is  an  intuitive  law  of  thought,  it  being 
impossible  to  conceive  of  successive  states  but  as  mo- 
difications of  the  permanent  being — the  1.  The  differ 
eat  states  are  divided  by  Hrown  into  the  external 
states  (sensations),  produced  by  the  presence  of  ex- 
ternal objects,  mid  the  internal  slates,  arising  in  con- 
sequence of  preceding  ahections  of  the  mind  itself. 
The  latter  class  is  divided  into  intellectual  states  and 
emotions,  which  are  all  referable  to  one  generic  sus- 
ceptibility— suggestion  (association  of  ideas).  The 
laws  of  suggestion  are  resemblance,  contrast,  and 
nearness  in  time  or  place,  which  are  all  reducible  to 
proximity.  That  capacity  of  suggestion  which  revives 
conceptions,  Brown  terms  simple  suggestion,  and 
that  which  gives  rise  to  feelings  of  relation,  relative 
s  uzgestum.  To  the  former  are  reducible  those  mental 
stales  commonly  called  the  faculties  of  conception, 
mrmory,  imagination,  and  habit ;  to  the  latter,  those 
of  judgment,  reasoning,  and  abstraction.  Bui 
Brown's  philosophy  involves  many  radical  inconsist- 
encies, and  would  hardly  deserve  to  be  mentioned  in 
so  general  a  sketch,  were  it  not  remarkable  as  an 
open  revolt  agaiust  the  Scotch  system,  at  the  moment 
the  outer  seemed  to  be  developed  with  new  power, 
and  to  acquire  new  authority  on  the  Kuropean  con- 
tinent ;  and  for  the  temporary  popularity  it  possessed 
in  Great  Britain,  and  particularly  in  this  country. 
While  France  and  Germany  have  in  recent  limes  im- 
bibed a  new  spirit  of  metaphysical  inquiry,  the  sci- 
ence of  mind  lias  been  entirely  neglected  in  Great 
Britain,  and  all  interest  in  psychological  researches 
seems  to  be  extinct  in  that  country. 

German  Philosophy.  To  the  remark  already 
made,  of  the  impracticability  of  giving  a  satisfactory 
view  of  German  philosophy  within  the  limits  to  which 
we  are  confined,  we  must  add,  that  if  any  science 
requires  to  be  studied  in  a  spirit  of  candour,  and 
with  a  sincere  desire  to  understand  its  real  merits 
(and  what  science  can  be  properly  studied  without 
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such  a  spirit  ?  ),  it  is  intellectual  philosophy,  partic 
ularly  German  philosophy.    Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  take  a  phrase  or  a  passage  relating  to*ubj*cu 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  senses  (whether  of  a  philo- 
sophical, religious,  or  poetical  character),  ami  turn  it 
into  rhbcole.     We  would  also  remark,  tliat,  tince 
German  philosophy  Iws  of  late  years  diverged  with 
unprecedented  rapidity  in  all  directions,  and  sys- 
tem after  system  has  been  raised  aud  overdirunu.  it 
has  been  often  asked.  What  lias  been  {pined  l>j  it  * 
Have  the  philosophers  settled  any  of  die  a>tsterus 
which  have  always  perplexed  lue  aiual  of  man;  or 
have  they  acquired  any  clearer  and  deeper  know- 
ledge respecting  the  moat  important  mtrresu  ol 
human  society,  government,  law,  and  the  civil  ties 
in  general,  on  which  they  write  so  much  /  Ue 
answer,  that  the  Germans  have  acquired,  by  their 
philosophy,  a  spirit  of  scientific  hbrrty,  luikuuwn  in 
other  nations.    Every  nation  and  age  has  >u.  task 
and  condition.    As  jet  it  has  not  been  the  1*4  « 
Germany  to  enjoy  the  blessings  of  civil  freedom,  awl 
the  manly  spirit  which  it  generates ;  but  tiie  spirit 
which  pervades  the  best  German  weeks  ou  relit,*", 
ou  literature,  on  natural  pbdoeopby.  may  veil  chal- 
lenge comparison.    The  spirit  of  system  and  ima- 
pendent  thougltt,  wliieh  German  piidosnpay  hot 
infused  into  German  literature,  sometuees  trad*, 
indeed,  to  prolixity  of  exposition,  and  sometime*  U» 
extravagance  of  speculation  ;  Ut  these  art  smol 
disadvantages  compared  with  the  benefit  winch  it 
has  conferred ;  and  the  whole  tone  of  the  liters'- an 
proves,  what  we  have  had  occasion  to  remark,  atom 
than  once  already,  Uiat  civil  liberty  alone  is 
to  hold  the  Germans  up  to  the  world  as  u 
manly  nation.    While  we  dwell  on  the  goudcuasr- 
qurnces  which  German  philosophy  has  had  un  the 
spirit  of  inquiry,  we  are  liar  from  pretending  that  it 
has  been  productive  nf  unmixed  good,  or  that  every 
system  of  German  philosophy  winch  has  acquired 
distinction  m  its  time,  deserves  its  reputation.  How 
often  has  a  figurative  expression  been  takea  for  a 
profound  truth,  aud  served  as  Out  basis  of  arguneats 
and  systems,  which  sink  into  nothing  before  a  cr*> 
cal  investigation,  and  to  which  nothing  but  the  im- 
agination of  Germans  could  have  given  a  shurt-li«e4 
existence !     Tlus  unsoundness,  which  is  fonsd  u 
many  German  systems,  is  owing,  in  a  great  degree, 
to  Lite  predoamiiance  of  the  speculative  over  U* 
active  life  in  that  country.    Free  inatiUttinos  wsaw 
soon  enable  them  to  sliake  off  the  dreaminess  of  tot 
closet,  by  rousing  them  to  vigorous  action  on 
tical  subjects.    Tluj  ill  repute  in  which  Gernaa 
philosophy  long  stood  with  foreigners,  is  o*is& 
l«rtly,  to  the  reckless  independence  with  eaca 
most  of  the  German  philosophers  have  creatad  sad 
shaped  their  language  according  to  their  system*, 
so  as  to  render  its  study  particularly  difficult  fc* 
strangers  ;   partly   to  the   premature  and  partial 
applications  which  inferior  talent*  liave  nude  <>' 
those  systems  to  other  branches  of  literature,  ami 
which  have  mostly  been  known  sooner  than  uV 
original  system ;  partly  to  real  extravagances ;  bat 
greatly,  also,  to  Uie  diibculty  of  justly  estimating  « 
large  and  so  new  a  department  of  literature.  A 
German  phdosophy,  properly  so  called,  cotthi  a** 
appear  until  German  prose  had  received  a  certs'" 
degree  of  cultivation.    As  long  s&  the  German  pl)l" 
losophers  wrote  chiefly  in  Laliu,  Uiey  confined  uVa- 
selves  principally  to  the  defence  of  the  predommaiw? 

the  scltolastic  pbuom- 
lilteenih  ceoturji. 
systems.  The  proaer 
German  philosophy  U  distinguished  by  an  incrswii.; 
striving  for  a  svstematic  character,  ami  Uie  deduct m; 
of  scientific  conclusion,  from  the  simplest  and  an* 
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comprehensive  principles.  It  must  be  considered  to 
begin  with  Leibnits  townrds  tlte  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Lribnita  endeavoured  to  deduce 
phiiosophieal  troth  from  necessary  and  innate  ideas 
of  reason,  by  the  way  of  mathematical  demonstration. 
TtiH  system  be  oppi»<ed  to  the  sensualism  of  Locke. 
His  doctrine  of  innate  ideas,  of  the  monads,  of  the 
pre-established  harmony  of  the  universe,  his  theodieea, 
furnished  subjects  of  thought  to  the  roost  thinking 
men  of  his  time.  His  followers,  in  particular  Wolf 
and  Baumgarten,  extended  his  system,  about  the 
time  of  Frederic  the  Great ;  and,  by  their  endeavours 
to  reduce  philosophy  to  one  principle,  and  by  the 
precise  formulas  in  which  they  carried  on  their  de- 
monstrations, the  formal  side  of  philosophical  science 
gained  very  much.  The  mult  of  this  system  was, 
that  it  song-lit  truth  merely  by  the  way  of  definitions 
and  demonstrations,  as  in  mathematics.  Wolf's 
disciples  carried  this  system  almost  to  absurdity. 
Lambert,  Plonrquet,  Reiraams,  and  others,  his  follow- 
ers, cultivated  logic  with  great  success.  This  school 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  eclectic  philosophy,  in 
which,  however,  the  scepticism  of  Hume,  the  ex- 
aminat'on  of  the  understanding  by  Locke,  the 
psycltoiogical  Investigations  of  Feder,  Oarve,  Men- 
delssohn, the  works  of  Flatner  and  Abbt,  together 
with  life  revived  interest  for  art  and  criticism,  and 
not  less  tin*  sentimentality  which  reigned  in  poetry 
.19  well  as  in  religion,  excited  and  directed  the  at- 
tention of  the  whole  thinking  world  to  tlte  nature  of 
their  own  souls,  and  prepared  the  way  for  the  system 
of  ImniiMiuel  Kuut.  (q.  v.)  W  ith  him  begins  the  sec 
ond  period  of  German  philosophy,  lie  showed  that, 
instead  of  inquiring  what  the  world  was  in  itself,  we 
outfit  first  to  inquire  how  we  perceive  it.  Thus  he 
begun  to  examine  all  the  means  which  man  possesses 
for  the  perception  of  the  external  world,  and  deter- 
mined the  laws  according  to  which  every  organ 
operates,  and  the  sphere  to  which  it  is  limited.  His 
criticism  denied  to  reason  tlte  possibility  of  finding 
and  proving  any  truth,  without  tlte  sphere  of  con- 
sciomneu  and  of  physical  phenomena.  The  theory 
of  Kant  was  extended  by  his  followers  in  many 
directions,  yet  not  with  the  harmony  and  comprehen- 
sive judiciousness  with  which  he  united  and  arranged 
ail  tlte  different  kinds  and  objects  of  mental  activity. 
1  he  human  mind,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with 
lenrn  i ng  only  its  own  limits.  The  relation  between 
it*  own  notions  and  realities,  was  again  endeavoured 
to  be  determined  in  different  ways.  Fichle  rejected 
the  idea  of  any  such  relation,  by  admitting  the  abso- 
lute existence  only  of  the  thinking  individual,  by 
which  he  considered  even  the  objects  of  thought  to 
he  produced  ;  he  denied  the  reality  of  an  exterior 
world.  This  system  atoned  for  its  exclusive  charac- 
ter by  the  high  standard  to  which  this  vigorous 
spirit  raised  the  moral  dignity  of  man.  Between 
htm  and  Kant  stands  Fries,  in  his  AVae  Kritic  der 
f  'ernunft ;  he  likewise  was  distinguished  for  the 
moral  tendency  of  his  philosophy.  In  opposition  to 
Ftchte,  Schelling  proceeds  from  the  idea  of  the  ob- 
jective absolute  (see  Objective),  and  arrives  at  length 
at  the  idea  of  individual  existence  (die  1),  from  which 
Fichle  sets  out.  He  begins  a  third  period  in  the 
German  philosophy  with  his  doctrine  of  identity,  in 
which  he  determines  the  relation  between  subject 
and  object.  To  him.  mind  and  nature  are  only 
manifestations  of  the  Divine  principle,  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  identity  between  thought  and  outward 
existence  rests  on  intellectual  intuition.  Oken  lias 
iounded  a  natural  philosophy  on  this  system.  Hegel* 
lias  sought  to  establish  a  strict  idealism,  on  Schelling  s 
principles,  by  considering  the  absolute  as  tlte  under- 
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standing  conceiving  of  itself,  and  makes  three 
divisions  in  his  philosophy, — logic,  the  philosophy  of 
nature,  and  the  philosophy  of  mind.  Kach  of  these 
systems  has,  at  different  periods,  found  many  follow- 
ers, who,  with  more  or  less  success,  have  laboured  to 
extend  them  in  different  directions.  Krug  ha 3 
united  ail  the  principal  doctrines  of  Kaut  systemati- 
cally in  bis  Transcendental  Syntltetics.  Bardili 
considered  all  philosophy  as  resting  on  the  idea  of 
the  absolute,  which  he  found  in  the  act  of  thinking  ; 
he,  therefore,  treated  logic  as  a  source  of  real  know- 
ledge. Wagner  and  Eschenmayer  endeavoured  to 
correct  or  to  extend  the  doctrine  of  Schelling.  Jac- 
obi's  doctrine  on  feeling  and  faith  is  of  an  original 
character.  Schulae  distinguished  himself  as  an 
opponent  of  Heinhold  by  a  limited  scepticism,  Platner 
by  his  aphorisms,  and  Herbnrt  by  bis  metaphysical 
fragments.  In  considering  the  many  changes  Ger- 
man philosophy  has  undergone  in  so  short  a  time, 
we  shall  naturally  feel  inclined  to  reproach  this 
mania  for  new  systems ;  but  the  truth  or  error  of 
any  comprehensive  view  cannot  be  appreciated 
justly,  until  it  is  developed  in  a  consistent  form,  and 
the  more  different  systems  can  be  compared,  the 
more  comprehensive  and  impartial  will  be  our  know- 
ledge. 

French  Philosophy.  Totally  opposite  to  German 
philosophy  is  the  modern  French  philosophy.  While 
the  former  strives  to  explore  the  abysses  of  existence, 
and  to  comprehend  the  mysteries  of  human  nature,  and 
thus  often  loses  itself  in  flights  of  imagination,  the 
French,  of  late,  have  understood  by  philosophy  Utile 
more  titan  the  critical  investigation  of  those  subjects 
which  are  comprehensible  at  first  view,  and  have 
banished  from  plulosophy  all  that  cannot  be  grasped 
by  the  plainest  common  sense  ;  and  so  far  have  they 
carried  this  system,  that  atone  time  it  proved  most 
dangerous  to  morality,  tlte  original  principles  of 
which  are  by  no  means  susceptible  of  such  plain  and 
simple  demonstration  as  was  required  by  the  French 
school ;  and  we  have  little  doubt  that,  to  this  day 
sensualism,  or  the  French  philosophy,  founded  on 
Coitdillac's  system,  produces  fatal  effects.  So  much, 
indeed,  do  the  French  and  Germans  differ,  that  what 
the  former  call  philosophy  and  metaphysics  is,  in  fact, 
totally  different  from  that  which  the  latter  designate 
by  the  same  terms.  It  is  also  very  cliaracteristic  of 
the  French  people,  tJiat  their  modem  philosophy 
may  be  said  to  have  unfolded  itself  in  fashionable 
society.  Towards  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century, 
a  tone  of  light  philosophy  was  introduced  into  polite 
circles,  in  opposition  to  the  affected  morality  then  in 
vogue,  which,  however,  ttad  some  counexion  with 
the  old  romantic  spirit.  Both  systems  had  adherents 
in  the  world  of  fashion,  under  the  patronage  of  ladies : 
at  the  head  of  one  party  was  the  spiriluel  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos,  with  her  philosophising  friend  St  Evre- 
mnnd ;  at  the  bead  of  the  oilier,  the  amiuble  mar- 
chioness de  Sevigne.  Both  the  circles  acquired 
literary  celebrity  ;  language  attained  the  highest  re- 
finement, and  conversation  its  greatest  jierfection ;  but 
the  consequence  was,  that  a  conversational  tone  was 
given  to  literature.  Descartes  (q.  v.) ,  Aruattld  (q.  v.), 
(to  whom  is  ascribed  tlte  Art  de  PcHSer),  Nicole,  De 
la  Forge, and  the  deep-thinking  Malehranelie  (q.  v.), 
belong  to  another  time.  The  direction  which  modem 
French  philosophy  Itas  taken,  originated  from  the 
English  philosopher  Locke,  (q.  v.)  On  the  doc- 
trines of  this  acute  reasoncr  a  system  of  sensualism 
was  founded  by  Ktienne  Bonnot  de  Condi. hie  (born 
1715,  died  1780).  He  taught  that  the  basis,  the 
principle  of  all  that  is  developed  in  our  mind,  is  sen- 
sation (fa  faculte  de  sentir).  All  ideas,  knowledge, 
faculties,  even  reflection,  actions  and  customs,  are 
successive  transformations  of  this  principle,  Tlie 
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sensation  only  changes  its  form,  as  the  ice  when  it 
is  dissolved  into  water,  and  evaporated  in  vapour." 
(See  Condillac)  The  simplicity  of  his  method,  and 
the  clearness  of  his  exposition,  awakened  the  great- 
est interest.  He  became  the  leader  of  a  school  still 
predominating  in  France.  The  Encyclopaedists  (see 
Encyclopedic,  the  French)  contributed  most  to  its 
propagation,  particularly  Diderot,  D'Alembert  and 
Helvetius.  The  effect  was  striking:  the  most  diffi- 
cult of  all  sciences,  which  requires  the  deepest  study 
nnd  the  most  persevering  reflection,  was  brought 
within  the  reach  of  the  multitude  ;  every  one  could 
talk  about  metaphysics.  But  it  was  overlooked  that 
this  system  did  not  lead  men  a  step  nearer  to  the 
solution  of  the  highest  and  most  important  problems. 
The  system  was  carried  farther  and  farther,  not 
always  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  the  author, 
but  according  to  the  direction  given  by  him.  Sen- 
sation (the  lowest  degree  of  intellectual  action,  and 
that  in  which  we  are  most  dependent  upon  the  exter- 
nal world)  being  now  considered  the  essential  prin- 
ciple in  all  the  operations  of  the  mind,  the  distinction 
between  sensation  and  perception  which  Locke  had 
made,  being  rejected,  and  man  l>eing  regarded  only 
as  an  animal  of  a  somewhat  finer  organization  than 
the  others,  but  moved  only  by  sensual  impulses  (as 
in  the  system  of  Helvetius),  the  consequence  was, 
that  the  material  world  was  considered  as  the  only 
form  of  existence,  mind  as  only  a  connexion  of  atoms, 
the  basis  of  its  actions  egotism,  and  the  end  of  these 
actions  a  refined  sensuality ;  thence  the  belief  in 
moral  freedom,  virtue,  God,  providence  and  immor- 
tality, was  looked  upon  as  a  folly  unworthy  of  a  re- 
flecting mind,  and  n  complete  materialism  became 
predominant.  We  have  said  that  Condillac's  system 
continues  to  predominate  in  France ;  still,  however, 
several  distinguished  philosophers  follow  another 
path,  and  we  are  far  from  asserting  that  the  conse- 
quences which  we  have  ascribed  to  the  system  still 
exist  in  their  lull  extent.  It  may  be  safely  said,  that 
there  prevails  in  France,  at  present,  a  deep-felt  want 
of  the  belief  in  a  God,  which  not  being  able  to  find 
satisfaction  in  the  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  church,  the 
religion  of  the  overwhelming  majority  Is  in  an  unset- 
tled state.  Of  this  want,  even  the  propagation  of 
the  extravagant  doctrines  of  the  St  Simonians,  which 
would  be  otherwise  inconceivable,  is  a  strong  proof. 
But  there  are  still  more  persons  in  France  whose 
minds  nre  unillnmined  by  a  belief  in  immortality,  than 
in  any  other  civilized  nation.  The  acute  understand- 
ing and  inexliaustible  wit  of  Voltaire,  the  clear  intel- 
lect of  D'Alembert.  at  the  head  of  the  Encyclopae- 
dists, spread  through  society  the  dangerous  doctrines 
just  mentioned.  Rousseau's  enthusiasm  stands  alone 
in  tin*  French  literature  of  that  time.  The  revolution, 
which  produced  so  great  a  change  in  the  character 
of  the  French,  nnd  made  them  more  acquainted  with 
foreign  nations  than  their  national  pride  iiad  u  I  lowed, 
especially  with  the  Germans,  had  also  considerable 
influence  upon  their  philosophy.  The  want  of  a 
deeper,  more  earnest  philosophy,  is  apparent  even  in 
Rousseau's  works  ;  still  more  in  those  of  St  Pierre, 
ChAteaubriaud.  Claude  St  M;  "tin,  and  the  marquis 
Ronald ;  also  Prosper  de  Barante,  in  his  work  on  the 
literature  of  France  in  the  eighteeenth  century,  was 
actuated  by  this  idea  :  and  De  Gerando,  Villers,  and 
the  liaroness  de  Sta«d-lfolstein,  from  the  same  feel- 
ing, have  directed  attention  to  German  philosophy. 
Among  those  who  have  attempted  to  give  philosophy 
a  better  character.  Laroiniguiere  is  distinguished. 
His  Ucons  ile  Philosophic,  on  Essai  tur  let  Facultis 
dc  I  stmt  c2d  ed..  Paris,  1820,  2  vols.),  is  valuable. 
He  opposes  the  doctrine  of  CcHtdillac,  as  to  the  first 
nnd  sole  principle.  He  stands  nearer  to  Locke  than 
to  Condillac.    Count  Destult  dc  Tracy  has  become 


well  known  by  his  Ideologic  (3d  edit.,  Paris.  1817). 
Locke  and  Condillac  nre  his  idols.  He  extends  some- 
what the  principle  of  Condillac,  and  considers  sensa- 
tions as  predicable  not  only  of  the  olyecls  of  the 
external  world,  but  also  of  those  of  the  inner.  Ch. 
Vict,  dc  Bonstetten's  Etudes  de  V  Homme  (Geneva. 
1821 ,  2  vols.)  is  a  valuable  work,  written  in  U»e  spirit 
of  the  higher  psychology,  but  more  in  the  shape  of 
sketches  and  hints  than  of  a  methodical  system. 
Bonstetten  strives  particularly  to  defend  the  emotions, 
of  the  heart,  the  feelings,  against  the  coldness  ot 
logicians,  who  derive  all  the  operations  of  the  mind 
from  ideas  only.  We  must  mention  also  De  Gerando. 
whose  Hitt.  com  parte  det  Systhnes  de  la  Philotophie 
(Paris,  1804, 3  vols.)  lately  appeared  in  a  new  edition. 
Victor  Cousin  has  opened  a  new  path.  He  ap- 
proaches the  German  philosophy.  (See  his  article.) 
His  introductory  Court  de  Philotophie  has  lately  I 
very  well  translated  into  English  by  Mr  Linberg 
(Boston,  1832.  1  vol.)  We  ought  to  mention,  also, 
the  works  of  St  Simon,  as  among  the  modern  works 
which  have  attracted  most  attention.  (See  St  Simon. ) 
We  shall  conclude  our  remarks  with  a  passage  of  the 
article  Philotophie,  from  the  Eneyclopidie  Modeme  : 
"France  cannot  be  said,  at  present,  to  have  any 
system  of  intellectual  philosophy  properly  its  own. 
Fluctuating  between  tlie  spiritualism  of  Germany, 
which  rejects  empiricism,  and  the  views  of  the  Scotch 
school,  which  admits  the  authority  of  experience,  it 
adopts  some  views  from  each,  whence  results  a  sort 
of  eclecticism,  favourable  at  least  to  investigation, 
even  if  it  is  not,  in  all  its  parts,  conformable  to 
truth." 

For  the  Italian  philosophers  of  the  middle  ages, 
see  Italy,  division  Italian  Literature.  There  is  no 
school  of  modem  Italian  philosophy.  For  a  com- 
plete history  of  philosophy,  we  refer  to  Tennemann's 
History  of  Philosophy  (in  German  ;  Leipsic,  1708 — 
1810,  18  vols.,  in  large  octavo),  of  which  a  synopsis 
has  been  also  published,  and  a  translation  of  the 
latter,  by  Vict.  Cousin  (Paris.  182J>,  2  vols.,  8vo^  ; 
also  to  Ritter's  History  of  Philosophy  (in  German \ 
recently  published. 

PHILOSOPHY,  Natiral,  or  PHYSICS  (phy- 
tic*, phytice,  from  ft*,,,  nature),  is  that  branrfi  of 
science  which  treats  of  the  laws  and  pr<,!*crlies  of 
matter.  Natural  history  (q.  v.)  ilescribes  the  ex- 
ternal characters  and  appearances  of  natural  object*, 
while  chemistry  (q.  v.)  separates  them  into  their  ele- 
ments, and  explains  the  modes  of  the  composition 
and  mutual  action  of  these  elements  upon  men 
other  :  natural  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  deals 
with  matter  in  its  integrant  forms,  and  points 
those  properties  which  belong  universally  to 
and  those  laws  whose  operation  is  implied  in  the 
very  definition  of  the  term  matter.  It  therefore 
comprises  astronomy  (q.  v.),  which  explains  the 
causes  that  keep  in  motion,  and  bind  in  fixed  orbit*, 
the  great  train  of  worlds  and  systems  of  worlds  mm- 
posing  the  universe;  mechanics  (q.  v.),  in  its  dtftrr- 
ent  divisions  (see  Acoustics,  Hydraulics,  Hydr"*tatirs* 
Pneumatics) ;  optics  (q.  v.),  or  the  science  which  ex- 
plains the  motions  and  laws  of  light ;  the  laws  of 
heat,  electricity  and  magnetism,  except  in  regard  to 
their  chemical  properties,  also  fall  within  the  juris- 
diction of  natural  philosophy.  In  respect  to  the 
method  of  investigation,  it  is  sometimes  by  maU*~ 
matical  calculation,  and  sometimes  by  observation 
(experimental  philosophy) ;  but  these  two  instru- 
ments of  truth  are  more  commonly  united  in  illustrat- 
ing and  confirming  each  other's  results  than  employed 
in  distinct  departments  of  research.  In  regard  to 
the  theory  of  matter  (q.  v.),  natural  philosophers  are 
at  present  divided,  the  one  school  maintaining  tirnt 
all  bodies  are  composed  of  continuous  natter,  last 
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different  states  of  which  are  owing  to  the  contending 
action  of  two  opposite  powers,  expansion  and  attrac- 
tion ;  the  other,  that  matter  is  composed  of  minute 
particles,  or  atoms  of  unchangeable  tonus,  which  pri- 
mitive forms  produce  particular  modifications  of  the 
natural  powers.  (See  Dynamic  Theory.)  The 
Egyptians,  Chaldeans  and  Phoenicians  were,  in  the 
earliest  periods,  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of 
mechanical,  chemical,  astronomical  and  physical  sci- 
ence. Among  the  Greeks,  T hales,  the  founder  of 
the  Ionic  school,  was  the  first  who  separated  natural 
philosophy  from  allegory  and  fable  ;  but  the  later 
Greek  philosophers  again  carried  natural  science 
backward,  by  indulging  in  metaphysical  speculations 
in  their  studies  of  nature.  Plato  and  Aristotle  are 
the  most  distinguished  of  this  class,  although  the 
writings  of  the  latter  are  less  faulty  in  this  respect 
than  those  of  the  former.  Pythagoras  taught  Utat 
certain  monads  were  the  final  causes  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  matter.  His  school,  however,  had  some 
indistinct  conceptions  of  the  Copeniican  system. 
The  atomic  theories  of  Leuctppus  and  Democritus 
made  near  approaches  to  the  atomic  theory  of  the 
present  day.  The  works  of  Theophrastus,  Hippo- 
crates, with  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  on  physical 
subjects,  show  that  the  Greeks,  notwithstanding 
their  speculative  turn  of  mind,  did  not  entirely  neglect 
observation.  Among  the  Romans  Lucretius  is  dis- 
tinguished by  his  poem  De  Herutn  Natura  ;  Seneca, 
by  his  Quatstiones  Naturales,  and  Pliny,  by  his  Hi*- 
\  Naturali*.  In  the  middle  ages,  natural  science 
i  involved  in  a  deep  darkness,  rendered  still  more 
impenetrable  by  the  clouds  of  scholastic  philosophy. 
Among  the  Arabs,  however,  it  was  not  entirely 
neglected.  Francis  Bacon  (q.  v.)  first  dissipated 
this  night  by  the  light  of  a  sounder  method  of  investi- 
gation, founded  on  observation  (in  his  Novum  Or- 
i;  a /mm).  At  about  the  same  time,  Galilei  (q.  v.) 
discovered  the  laws  of  the  fall  of  heavy  bodies,  and 
of  the  pendulum,  and  Torricelli  invented  the  baro- 
meter. Kepler  explained  the  laws  of  the  motions  of 
the  heavenly  bodies,  and,  by  happy  applications  of 
geometry,  laid  the  foundation  of  optics.  Otto  von 
Guericke  invented  the  air-pump,  and  Descartes  now 
found  it  easy  to  pull  down  the  tottering  fabric  of  the 
physics  of  the  schools.  (See  Scholastic  Philosophy.) 
While  he  was  attempting  to  substitute  a  better  meta- 
physical foundation  tor  natural  science,  Boyle  and 
Jlooke  in  England,  Borelli  and  Grimaldi  in  Italy, 
and  Pascal,  Mariotte  and  Ptcard  in  France,  success- 
fully cultivated  experimental  physics  ;  the  royal  so- 
ciety was  instituted  in  London,  the  academy  of  sci- 
in  Paris,  and  the  Accademia  del  Cimento  in 
Florence ;  and  these  institutions  had  a  powerful  and 
liuppy  influence  on  the  progress  of  physical  studies. 
Finally  appeared  Newton  (q.  v.),  who  by  his  Philoso- 
phic Naturalis  Principia  Mathematica  (1687),  be- 
came the  founder  of  modern  natural  philosophy  in 
all  its  brilliancy.  We  cannot  follow  it  in  its 
splendid  course,  and  can  only  allude  in  gene- 
ral to  the  improvements  of  the  thermometer,  the 
discovery  of  the  gases,  the  discoveries  in  electricity, 
particularly  of  the  lightning-rod  and  of  galvanism 
(q.  v.),  the  substitution  of  oxygen,  by  Lavoisier,  to 
the  phlogiston  of  Stahl,  the  reduction  of  the  alkalies 
and  earths,  the  discovery  of  iodine  and  chlorine,  of 
the  polarisation  of  light,  of  the  connexions  between 
electricity  and  magnetism,  &c,  which  are  more  par- 
ticularly treated  of  under  separate  articles.  The 
uses  of  the  study  of  natural  philosophy  are  too  obvi- 
to  require  mention,  since  our  comfort  and  safety 
~  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  and  proper- 
tie's  of  bodies  \  and  a  right  study  of  natura  not  only 
dUpala  a  thousand  superstitions,  but  affords  a  most 
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vernment  of  the  universe.  (Sen  Herscliel's  r.dmir- 
able  Discourse  on  the  Objects,  Advantages  and  Plea- 
sures of  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy,  in  Lard- 
ner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia.)  Among  tiie  best  works 
on  the  history  of  natural  philosophy,  are  Fischer's 
History  of  Physics  since  the  Revival  of  Letters  (in 
German,  Gotlingen,  1801,  (5  vols.),  and  Playfair's 
Dissertation  on  the  Progress  of  Mathematical  and 
Physical  Science  since  the  Revival  of  Letters,  pre- 
fixed to  the  Encyclop.  Britannica,  und  continued  by 
Leslie.  On  the  method  of  observation  in  experi- 
mental physics,  Seuebeir's  Hssai  stir  V Art  d'ubserrcr 
et  fairedes  Experiences  (3  vols..  Geneva,  1802)  de- 
serves to  be  consulted ;  and,  in  connexion  with  it, 
Sigaud  de  la  Fund  s  Description  et  Usage  d  un  Ca- 
binet de  Physique  Experimentale  (Tours,  1796,  2 
vols.)  ;  Riot's  Traite  de  Physique  Experimental  et 
Muthimaiique  (4  vols.,8voj,  is  the  most  complete 
manual.  There  is  an  excellent  abridgment  of  this 
work  by  the  author,  Precis  elcmentaire  de  Physique 
Experimeniate  (3d  ed.,  1824.  2  vols.,  8vo).  A  moil's 
Elements  of  Physics  is  a  good  popular  treatise. 

PHILOSOPHY,  PKRii-ATtTic.    See  Peripatetic 
Philosophy. 

PHILTRE;  a  love  potion.  From  the  earliest 
it  has  been  supposed  that  there  were  means  by  which 
love  could  not  only  be  excited,  but  be  directed  to  a 
particular  object.  Various  substances,  from  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  kingdoms,  liave  l>een  used  for  this 
purpose,  some  disgusting,  some  injurious,  some  with- 
out any  distinguishing  character.  The  truth  is.  that 
physical  desire  may  be  produced  by  physical  stimuli, 
which  are  called  aphrodisiacs,  but  it  is  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  such  means  cau  produce  a  passion  for  a  pur 
ticular  object. 

PHIPPS.    See  Mulgrave. 

PHIPS,  Sta  William,  governor  of  Massachusetts 
was  born  at  Peniaquid,  Feb.  2,  1 650.  He  was  one 
of  twenty-six  children,  twenty-one  of  whom  were 
sons.  His  father  died  when  he  was  a  child.  He 
then  bound  himself  to  a  ship  carpenter,  and,  in  due 
time,  engaged  in  the  business  on  his  own  account. 
He  was  so  illiterate  as  not  to  be  able  to  read  or  write: 
but  he  soon  acquired  knowledge  sufficient  for  the 
purposes  of  common  life,  and  was  fortunate  enough 
to  connect  himself,  by  marriage,  with  a  young  widow 
of  a  respectable  family.  In  1683,  he  sailed  from 
England,  in  search  of  a  Spanish  vessel  which  had 
been  wrecked  near  the  Bahamas,  having  gone  to  the 
mother  country  on  hearing  of  the  circumstance,  and 
solicited  means  for  the  expedition.  He  wns  supplied 
with  two  frigates  by  the  admiralty,  but  failed  ot  suc- 
cess. Nothing  discouraged,  however,  he  made  fresh 
importunities  for  the  means  of  making  a  second  at- 
tempt, which  were  given  to  him  by  the  duke  of  A 1- 
bemarle.  He  discovered  the  wreck,  and  brought 
from  it  .£300,000,  .£16,000  of  which  were  appropri- 
ated to  his  share.  He  was  also  knighted  by  the  king, 
and  appointed  high-sheriff  of  New  England.  Alter 
residing  for  a  time,  in  that  capacity,  at  Boston,  he 
returned  to  England  in  consequence  of  some  disagree- 
ment with  two  other  functionaries,  by  which  his  situ- 
ation was  rendered  uncomfortable.  In  1690,  he  cap- 
tured Port  Royal,  but  was  not  so  fortunate  in  the  ex- 
pedition against  Quebec.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
chosen  by  the  freemen  a  magistrate  of  the  colony. 
He  did  not  remain  long  in  Boston,  but  repaired  to 
England  to  solicitan  expedition  to  Canada.  At  that 
time,  the  agents  of  Massachusetts  were  soliciting  a 
restoration  of  their  old  charter  from  king  Willu.ni ; 
but  this  being  refused,  and  a  new  one  given,  .Sir 
William  was  appointed  raipiaiii-gener.il  ami  governor 
in-chief  of  the  province.  He  discharged  the  duties 
ofhisuffice  with  fkfoiity,  His  WcpHuoin  temper. 
h,pwW|  Mmstt")*!  Involved.  |»l'A  W  <J«fiKr-U, 
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complaints  were  made  ngninst  him,  which  he  was 
sent  for  lo  answer.  He  justified  himself,  and  win 
about  In  return  to  Mi  government,  wlien  he  was 
taken  tick,  and  died  in  London,  about  the  middle  of 
February,  i  r  04.  He  was  a  blunt,  honest  man,  ar- 
dent in  every  thing  which  he  undertook,  open-hearted 
and  generous,  but  vulgar  in  speech  and  manners. 
His  talents  were  considerable. 

PHLEBOTOMY;  the  act  of  letting  blood  by 
opening  a  vein.  Among  the  ancients,  great  regard 
was  had  to  the  place  where  the  opening  was  to  be 
made.  At  present,  the  custom  is  to  open  one  of  the 
principal  veins  of  the  arm ,  the  hand,  the  foot,  the  neck, 
or  the  tone  iic.  The  operation  itself  was  anciently 
performed  with  a  spring  lancet ;  now,  for  the  most 
part,  with  a  simple  lancet.  Of  the  arteries,  (hot  of 
the  temples  n  the  only  one  which  is  opened,  and  that 
is  done  in  cases  of  local  complaints  of  the  head. 
Another  mode  of  letting  blood  is  by  cupping,  or  by 
the  application  of  leeches  for  the  purpose  of  extract- 
inir  blood  from  places  affected  by  inflammations. 
Phlebotomy  is  one  <>t  the  most  effectual  means  of  the 
medical  art ;  but  its  application  is  differently  regard- 
ed by  the  most  distinguished  physicians.  Hippo- 
crates rarely  resorted  to  it ;  for  he  considered  the 
cure  of  fevers  and  inflammations  as  the  work  of  na- 
ture, and  regarded  phlebotomy  as  a  mode  of  weaken- 
ing the  efficacy  of  her  operations.  His  followers 
applied  it  more  frequently,  sometimes  even  to  excess. 
'1  he  schools  of  the  empirics  (250  B.C.)  relying,  like 
Hippocrates,  on  their  own  experience  and  on  the  oh. 
serration  of  nature,  endeavoured  to  determine  the 
cases  In  which  bleeding  was  indispensable.  But 
dicine  declined  with  the  general  decline  of 
Greek  physicians  indeed  still  distinguished  them- 
selves among  the  Romans  ;  but  the  sect  of  empirics 
had  degenerated.  Excessive  bleeding  again  became 
common,  until  Asclepiades  of  Bithyma  (Cicero's 
physician  and  friend)  taught  a  new  method  of  phle- 
botomy. He  considered  the  cause  of  the  greatest 
number  of  diseases  to  be  redundance  of  blood,  and, 
on  this  account,  advocated  the  practice  of  bleeding, 
but  principally  for  the  alleviation  of  pain,  and  applied 
this  remedy  frequently  in  case  of  local  affections. 
After  him  Ceisus  gave  an  account  of  the  cases  in 
which  bleeding  was  necessary  (A.  I).  6),  and  his  re- 
marks and  directions  correspond  exactly  with  those 
of  the  greatest  modern  practitioners.  Aretmus, 
founder  of  anew  school  (A.  D.  70),  prescribed  bleed- 
ing more  frequently  in  acute  than  in  chronic  diseases, 
and,  in  extreme  cases,  he  bled  the  patient  to  complete 
exhaustion.  Galen  (100),  who  referred  the  origin  of 
n  large  class  of  diseases  to  excess  of  blood,  ordered 
copious  bleedings  ;  and  this  practice  gained  great 
repute,  ami  prevailed  for  several  centuries.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Kotnan  empire,  physicians  were  so 
scarce  in  Europe,  that  Charlemagne  died  of  an  in- 
flammation of  the  lungs,  for  want  of  bleeding  and 
medical  attendance.  The  Arabiau  physicians  fol- 
lowed the  authority  of  Galen,  and  spread  his  doctrine 
over  Spain,  Italy  and  France.  Bleeding  was  still 
more  generally  practised  by  the  monks,  who  were  in 
the  sole  possession  of  medicine,  as  well  as  of  all  other 
science,  in  those  ages.  At  a  later  period,  astrology 
was  connected  with  the  medical  art,  and  bleedings 
were  prescri bed  on  certain  days.  The  popes,  indeed, 
had  often  forbidden  llie  monks  to  practise  medicine  ; 
but  they  either  disregarded  the  orders,  or  considered 
them  as  referring  only  to  surgical  operations.  Thus 
surgery  began  to  be  separated  from  medicine,  and 
formed  a  new  profession,  including  the  art  of  bleed- 
iner,  applying  leeches,  and  shaving.  But  when,  after 
the  invention  of  printing,  the  writings  of  the  phy- 
sicians of  Greece,  especially  of  Hippocrates,  began 
to  circulate,  aud  their  doctrines  to  revive,  the  prac- 


tice of  bleeding,  at  least  among  phjsiciar*.  was  again 
confined  to  certain  cases.  In  Germany,  Paracefcui 
(1525)  overturned  the  system  of  Galen',  and  with  fat 
the  practice  of  bleeding,  which  is  now  confined 
to  the  surgeons  and  barbers  alone.  In  France.  Italy, 
fcc.,  the  method  of  Hippocrates  and  the  degenerated 
system  of  Galen  were,  however,  not  yet  i  " 
and  the  practice  of  bleeding  was  carried  tntfie 
est  excess.  Hclinont  (lfiO0\  the  founder  of  a  new 
system,  doubted  the  use  of  extracting  blood,  a begin* 
against  it,  that  it  weakened  too  much  the  vital  spirit, 
which  be  called  mnk<rta.  Harvey's  discovery  of  the 
circulation  ot  the  blood  (1619)  had  some  influence  am 
the  modes  of  phlebotomy,  in  a*  tar  as  it  led  lo  expe> 
riments  (1G42)  by  which  medicines  were  infused  im- 
mediately into  the  veins,  or  a  portion  of  the  infected 
blood  extracted,  and  supplied  by  the  blood  of  healthy 
men  or  animals.  In  England,  Sydenham  rose  (1673), 
who  thought  it  possible  to  expel  diseases  by  copious 
bleedings.  He  extracted  blood  in  almost  all 
never  less  than  eight  ounces,  generally  ten  or  I 
and,  ki  cases  of  inflammation,  as  much  as  forty  ntiisre*. 
The  pernicious  consequences  of  this  practice  did  oot 
escape  him,  but  he  thought  he  could  not  subdue 
disease  by  any  other  means.  Stahl  (1707)  attempted 
to  units  the  system  of  Hippocrates  with  that  of  He*, 
moot,  and  established  correct  and  moderate  principles 
of  phlebotomy.  He  taught  that  abundance  of  btood 
was  no  disease,  but  might  become  so  by  a  dispropor- 
tion created  between  the  solid  and  fluid  parts  ot  the 
system,  in  which  case  the  juniper  bain  nee  ourht  to  bo 
restored.  But  lie  found  bleeding  indispensable,  to 
cases  of  too  great  excitement  succeeded  by  a  i 
tion  or  effusion  of  blood.  To  prevent  this,  he  [ 
cribed  occasional  bleeding.  His  method  was  soon 
misunderstood  and  misapplied.  The  extraction  of 
blood  for  the  preservation  of  health  was  every  where 
thought  necessary.  Bordeu  endeavoured  to 
this  abuse  in  France.  C alien  (1777),  who  i 
all  diseases  as  proceeding  from  an  unnatural  state 
of  the  nerves ;  all  : regularities  of  the  fluids 
consequences  of  weakness  and  spasm, 
bleeding  as  the  best  means  to  diminish  the  activity 
of  the  whole  body,  and  especially  of  the  system  of 
t  he  blood-vessels.  He  recommended,  however  a  due 
regard  to  orcunistAnces,  and  mainly  adopted  Sushi's 
doctrine  of  the  supcrabwidance  of  blood.  Moil  of 
Vienna  (1780),  an  admirer  of  Sydenham,  resorted 
frequently  to  bleeding.  Several  of  the  later  physi- 
cians sought,  however,  to  limit  its  too  frequent  ap- 
plication. YVollstem  (1791)  recommended  n  only 
a  few  cases.  Gall,  also,  improved  the 
more.  Brown  adhered  to  the  same  maxim,  and 
limited  the  practice  of  bleeding  too  much,  la  mo- 
dem times,  the  abuses  of  phlebotomy  have  again 
considerably  increased,  because  the  enltpblogtctic 
method  of  healing  has  risen  Into  great  repute.  Weed- 
ing is  oue  of  the  most  effectual,  I  nit  also  one  of  ibe 
most  dangerous  means  of  checking  disease. 

PHLEGETHON  {;>.)•,'»».  burning),  in  the< 
mythology ;  a  river  of  fire  in  the 
See  Cocytwi. 

PHLEGREAN  FIELDS;  a  place  In  Macedonia, 
where  the  battle  of  the  giant*  was  said  to  have  I 
place.  The  name  was  also  applied  to  a 
Naples  (For  u m  fWcsni,  SolfataruK  where  the  ground 
is  impregnated  with  sulphur.  See  Giauti,  and  AsdJm. 

PHLOGISTICATEO  AIR; 
See  hitrogen. 

PHLOGISTON;  the 
ma  hie  principle  of  Stahl.  See 
tion  ;  also  C  Aemitt  ry. 

PHOCASS  COLUMN.   See  Column, 

PHOCION  ;  an  Athenian  general,  and  one  of  the 
most  virtuous  cliaracters  of  antiquity.    Though  *4 
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hum  We  descent,  he  received  a  flood  education,  and 
imbibed,  under  Plato  and  other  philosopher?,  those 
elevated  sentiments  which  governed  his  whole  life. 
Hi*  external  appearance  was  stem  and  severe,  but 
his  deposition  was  mild  and  gentle.  His  eloquence 
win  distinguished  for  clearness  and  brevity  ;  and  his 
opinion  was  pronounced  in  the  assemblies  of  Ute 
people,  freely  and  without  hesitation.  He  first  served 
under  Chahrins,  an  officer  of  merit,  but  of  a  violent 
and  unequal  character.  He  gained  his  esteem  and 
moderated  his  impetuosity.  H  is  activity  contributed 
essentially  to  the  naval  victory  of  Naxos  (377  B.  C), 
ami  he  afterwards  collecu*d,  with  great  prudence,  the 
taxes  of  the  islands.  In  the  war  with  Philip  of 
Macedon,  the  Athenians  sent  Phocion  with  some 
troops  to  Kulxea,  in  hopes  to  introduce  the  inhabi- 
tants to  form  a  .jtmction  with  him.  The  gold  of 
Philip  rendered  this  project  abortive,  and  Phocion 
was  obliged  to  retire,  with  his  troops,  to  an  emi- 
nence for  security.  Tlie  enemy  surrounded  him,  and 
nwde  prejwmtions  for  attack.  Reduced  tt»  despair, 
Phocion  made  an  onset,  and  gained  a  complete  vie- 
tory.  Heforc  tlie  battle,  he  gnve  permission  to  all 
who  desired  it,  to  retire;  and, after  the  battle,  he 
liberated  the  prisoners,  to  save  them  from  the  fury 
of  the  Athenians.  His  conduct  was  marked  with 
prudence,  boldness  and  manliness.  He  banished 
Plntarchus,  who  had  made  himself  tyrant  of  Kretria, 
and  left  the  island  secure  from  the  attacks  of  Philip. 
Some  lime  after,  the  Athenians  resolved  to  yield 
assistance  to  the  cities  of  tht  Hellespont,  threatened 
by  Philip,  and  the  command  of  the  fleet  was  Intrusted 
in  Phocion.  The  inhabitants  of  Bycantium  received 
him,  and  he  not  only  saved  their  city,  but  compelled 
Philip  to  retire  from  the  Hellespont.  Notwithstand- 
ing their  success,  Phocion  always  advised  peace. 
His  honesty,  disinterestedness  and  patriotism  were 
so  generally  acknowledged,  that  he  was  nominated 
commander  forty-five  times,  without  once  applying 
for  the  office.  H e  always  led  a  simple  life,  and  cul- 
tivated his  small  farm  with  his  own  hands.  When 
tlie  inhabitants  of  Megara  requested  an  alliance  with 
the  Athenians,  Phocion  sealously  advocated  the 
measure,  marched  to  the  citv  at  the  head  of  a  large 
body  of  volunteers,  and  rebuilt  the  walls.  When 
Philip  appeared  in  Phocis,  with  a  view  to  attack 
Attica,  Phocion  in  vain  advised  peace.  The  battle 
of  Chmronea  (A.  C.  338)  proved  lite  justness  of  his 
opinion.  The  Athenians  disregarded  the  advice  of 
Phocion,  not  to  Uke  part  in  the  assembly  of  the 
Grecian  states,  convened  by  Philip,  till  they  knew 
the  intentions  of  the  king  ;  and,  in  consequence, 
found  themselves  obliged  to  furnish  Philip  with  n 
quota  of  cavalry  and  galleys.  This  they  were  re- 
luctant to  do,  but  Phocion  advised  them  to  submit  to 
adversity  with  patience.  After  Philip's  death,  Phocion 
advised  the  Athenians  not  to  expose  themselves  to 
disasters  hy  joining  a  confederacy  against  tlie 
Alexander.  His  opinion  was  justilied  by  tlie 
event.  When,  after  the  destruction  of  Thebes,  A  lex- 
ander  demanded  of  the  Athenians  the  deliverance  of 
the  orators  who  had  spoken  so  violently  against  him, 
Phocion  undertook  the  commission  of  appeasing  the 
anger  of  the  king  with  tlie  happiest  success.  Alex- 
ander conceived  a  great  affection  for  him,  and  sent 
him  a  present  of  a  hundred  talents,  which  he  de- 
clined. The  deputies  found  him  carrying  water, 
while  his  wife  was  baking  bread.  But,  not  to  dis- 
please the  king,  he  requested  the  liberation  of  some 
of  his  imprisoned  friends.  After  Alexander's  death, 
the  project  was  formed  of  freeing  Greece  from  the 
Macedonian  yoke.  Phocion  disapproved  the  mea- 
sure, though  he  accepted  the  command.  The  Athen- 
ians were  at  first  successful ;  but  Antipater  soon  ob- 
the  superiority,  and  threatened  Athens,  which 


was  instantly  abandoned  by  tlie  orators  who  ha  J  been 
so  clamorous  for  war.  In  this  pressing  danger, 
Phocion  was  sent  ambassador  to  Antipater,  who  was 
encamped  in  the  territory  of  Thebes,  and  obtained, 
on  hard  terms  indeed,  a  promise  that  he  would  con- 
clude a  treaty  without  entering  the  territory  of  Attica. 
The  terms  were,  that  Demosthenes  and  Hyperidea 
should  be  given  up,  an  aristocratic*!  government 
formed,  and  a  Macedonian  garrison  introduced  into 
Mnuychia.  This  last  condition  was  long  opposed 
by  f'hncioo.  but  Antipater  waa  inflexible.  Under 
these  ttard  circumstances,  all  the  efforts  of  Phocion 
(who,  with  other  disUnguislted  men,  was  then  at  tlie 
l*ead  ot  government),  were  directed  to  mitigate  the 
heavy  burdens  of  his  country,  and  to  turn  his  influ- 
ence with  tlie  Macedonians  In  its  advantage.  Ne- 
vertheless, Phocion  was  accused  of  having  acted 
against  the  good  of  his  country,  and  of  having  betray- 
ed it  to  the  enemy.  He  was  compelled  by  clamours 
and  accusations,  to  take  refuge  in  Phocis,  with  Pnly- 
sperclion,  who  soon  after  delivered  him  and  other 
refugees  to  the  Athenians,  who  demanded  them. 
Polysperchon  also  sent  a  letter  to  Uie  city,  acknow- 
ledging them  to  be  guilty  of  treachery.  Thtir 
trial  took  place  before  the  assembly  of  live  peo- 
ple. Phocion.  witll  several  of  his  friends,  was 
condemned  to  death  unheard.  His  calmness  con- 
tinued unshaken.  "Tell  my  son,"  said  he  to  a 
friend,  who  asked  if  he  had  any  commission  for  dim, 
"to  forget  that  the  Athenians  have  been  unjust  to 
me."  When  many  had  drank  tlie  fatal  draught,  it 
was  observed,  that  tltere  was  not  enough  remaining 
for  the  rest,  and  tlie  officer  who  administered  it  re- 
fused to  procure  more  without  pay.  Phocion  re- 
quested a  friend  to  pay  him,  and  said  jestingly,  "  It 
is  not  even  allowed  us  to  die  gratis  in  Athens."  His 
body  was  tlirown,  unburied,  beyond  tlie  limits  of 
Athens,  but  bis  friends  carried  it  to  Eleusis,  and 
burnt  it  in  the  house  of  a  Mcgareusian  woman.  The 
Athenians  became  sensible  of  their  injustice :  they 
procured  his  remains,  buried  them  at  Uie  public  ex- 
pense, erected  a  monument  to  his  memory,  and 
punished  his  accusers. 

PHOCIS  ;  a  district  of  Greece,  bounded  north  by 
Thessaiy,  east  by  Locris  and  Bcrotia,  south  by  the 
bay  of  Cormth,  and  west  by  Doris  and  the  country 
of  the  Owlian  Locrians.  The  principal  rivers  were 
the  Ccphissus  and  Plistus,  and  Uie  principal  moun- 
tain Parnassus.  Phocis  was  the  country  of  tho 
Hellenes.  Parnassus,  son  of  Neptune,  bailt  Delphi, 
before  the  flood  of  Deucalion,  and  gave  his  name  to 
the  mountain.  After  the  destruction  of  Delphi  hy 
this  flood,  tlie  surviving  inhabitants  built,  on  Parnas- 
sus, a  city  called  Lycorea,  where  Deucalion  reigned. 
Their  posterity  spread  to  the  north,  and  conquered 
Uie  Pelnsgians,  who  dwelt  Uiere.  At  Uiis  time  arose 
Uie  name  of  Hellenes.  Several  small  kingdoms  were 
erected.  Among  others,  P hocus,  son  of  vEgeus, 
conducted  Uiilher  an  vKginetic  colony,  and  from  him 
Uie  whole  country  took  its  name,  Phoeit.  In  later 
times  Uie  constitution  was  probably  democratic.  The 
Phocensians  were  an  industrious  people,  and  subsist- 
ed chiefly  by  agriculture.  They  were  distinguished 
for  their  bravery,  of  which  they  gave  a  signal  proof 
in  Uie  war  wiUi  Uie  Thessaliaus,und  in  uie  Persian 
and  Peloponnesian  wars,  in  which  last  they  took 
part  as  allies  of  Uie  Spartans.  They  were  the  cau«-e 
of  the  sacred  war,  so  destructive  to  Greece,  and 
shared  Uie  general  fate  of  their  countrymen,  after  Uie 
battle  of  Ctuerouea,  U.  C.  338.    See  Greece. 

PHCEMCIA,  which  is  often  considered  as  a  part 
of  Syria,  was  a  narrow  strip  of  laud  on  Uie  Mediter- 
ranean, extending  from  Aradus  on  the  Elrnlhrus  to 
Tyre  on  Uie  Leontes.  Several  towns  on  the  coast, 
still  farther  south,  wiUiin  Uie  limits  of  PaJestiue, 
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may  also  have  belonged  to  it ;  on  which  account, 
Ptolemy  extended  the  southern  limits  to  the  Chorseus. 
This  district,  containing  not  more  than  4238  square 
miles,  whs  sandy,  and  was  divided  by  the  woody 
ridges  ot*  Lebanon,  and  Anti-Libanus.  It  contained, 
in  its  most  flourishing  times,  a  grent  number  of  con- 
siderable ciiies,  but  never  formed  a  single  state. 
The  oldest  city  was  called  Sidon,  now  Satda,  which 
whs  distinguished  for  its  manufactures,  especially  of 
glass,  l  yre,  a  colony  of  Sidon,  was  principally  dis- 
tinguished for  its  purple.  This  city  received  the 
name  of  old  Tyre  when  the  Inter  celebrated  Tyre 
was  built  on  a  neighbouring  island,  which  Alexan- 
der, during  Jits  siege  of  the  city,  converted  into  a 
peninsula.  Byblus  (now  Gebele,  or  Esbele)  was 
celebrated  for  the  worship  of  Adonis.  Aco,  after- 
wards I'tulemais,  is  now  Acre  ;  Berytus  was  after- 
wards distinguished  for  a  law-school.  These,  and 
other  ciiies,  were  at  6rst  colonies,  dependent  on  the 
metropolis  ;  but  they  became  independent,  and,  in 
their  flourishing  period  (B.  C.  1000 — 600),  formed 
a  confederacy,  at  the  head  of  which  wns  Tyre.  The 
original  inhabitants  of  Phoenicia  were  probably  no- 
mads, who  roamed  about  the  shores  of  the  Arabian 
and  Persian  gulls  ;  thence  they  went  to  Palestine, 
from  which  they  retired  into  the  country  of  their 
subsequent  residence,  long  liefnre  the  arrival  of  the 
Israelites,  in  consequence  of  the  attacks  of  some 
powerful  tribe.  The  maritime  position  of  their  new 
country,  and  its  abundance  of  wood,  led  them  to 
fishing  and  ship-building.  Favoured  by  circum- 
stances, the  Phirnicians  became  a  seafaring  people, 
engaged  sometimes  in  piracy,  and  sometimes  in 
commerce.  The  imperfect  accounts  stili  existing 
prove  tint  this  was  the  case  very  early.  Sidon  is 
called  by  Moses  the  first  born  son  of  Canaan.  The 
colonies  which  emigrated  about  the  year  1500.  in  the 
time  of  Agenor,  to  Asia  Minor,  Crete,  Lybia,  and 
Greece,  diffused  various  kinds  of  knowledge.  Cad- 
mus his  son,  introduced  into  Greece  the  first  notions 
of  civil  society  and  of  writing.  At  the  time  of  the 
settlement  of  the  Jews  in  Palestine,  about  1440, 
Sidon  is  called  the  great  city.  Homer  mentions  it 
as  distinguished  above  oil  cities  for  its  manufactures. 
As  early  as  the  twelfth  century  before  Christ,  the 
inhabitants  of  Sidon  founded  colonies  in  Africa. 
L'lica  was  founded  about  1170  B.  C,  and  in  Solo- 
mon's time,  voyages  to  Tarshish,  on  the  south-west 
coast  of  Spain,  were  common,  from  which  we  may 
have  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Phoenician  trade 
and  commerce.  Safe  and  neighbouring  harbours 
must,  therefore,  have  been  of  importance  to  the  Sid- 
onians.  On  this  account  they  built  houses  around 
a  nntural  Jiarbour,  and  erected  a  castle  (Xor)  on  a 
rock.  Numbers  gradually  settled  here,  and  if,  with 
Joseph  us  and  Trogus  PomjH-ius,  we  believe  that 
Tyre  was  built  about  1184,  then  we  must  suppose 
that  at  this  time  it  received  a  large  colony,  which 
converted  the  fortress  into  a  city.  In  a  short  time, 
the  little  town  grew  so  important,  that,  from  1000  to 
about  (XX)  B.  C.  it  was  the  head  of  the  l'lvorniriau 
confederacy,  as  Sidon  had  previously  been.  They 
had  not  power  to  carry  on  foreign  wars,  and  they 
had  no  occasion  for  defence  ;  they  sought  to  extend 
their  dominion  by  the  peaceful  colonization  of  unin- 
habited countries,  and  by  alliunces.  We  hear  first 
of  the  Tyrians  being  engaged  in  wars  on  account 
of  tlie  attacks  of  the  Asiatic  conquerors,  who  were 
allured  by  their  riches  ;  these  they  carried  on  with 
mercenary  troops.  About  the  year  1000,  Hiram, 
son  of  A  tubal,  concluded  treaties  of  commerce  and 
friendship  with  David  and  Solomon.  Ithobal.  king 
of  Tyre  biiJ  Sidon,  about  UOO  B.  C,  wns  the  father 
of  Jrtfdwl.  He  built  several  cities  in  Pltuwiicia,  find 
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ceeded  Mutgo  (Muttinus  or  Mutgenus),  father  of 
Pygmalion,  Barca,  Dido  ami  Anna.  Dido,  on  ac- 
count of  a  dispute  with  Pygmalion  (B.  C.  888).  fied 
with  Barca  and  Anna,  ar.d  founded  Carthage,  q  v., 
and  Dido.)  The  neighbouring  island  Cyprus  must 
have  been  then  under  the  dominion  of  the  1  y  rians,  fur 
Pygmalion  here  built  Carj>a-4a.  Tyre  mu*t  have 
subsequently  maintained  its  superiority  ovt-r  tlie 
Phoenician  cities,  and  probably  abused  it.  for  we  find 
that  the  Cylheans  of  Cyprus  revolted  under  the  con- 
duct of  Eluhrus  (about  B.  C.  700),  and  called  tlie 
Assyrians  to  their  aid.  Elula-us,  however,  again 
submitted,  and  Salmanassar  concluded  peace.  On 
this  Sidon,  and  many  other  Tyrian  cities,  revolted 
and  submitted  to  Salmanassar,  whom  they  supplied 
with  ships.  But  the  hostile  fleet  of  sixty  vessel* 
was  destroyed  by  a  Tyrian  squadron  containing  only 
twelve,  and  the  Assyrians  were  obliged  alter  five 
years  to  raise  the  siege  of  Tyre,  Thus  Tyre  remain- 
ed 100  years  superior  to  the  Israelites.  In  the  mean 
lime,  Sidon  appears  to  have  again  risen,  and  tolujve 
become  independent  of  Tyre.  The  alliance  with 
Zedekiah  against  Nebuchadnezzar  proved  fatal  to 
them.  Sidon  was  destroyed  ;  Tyre  was  tnkm  after 
a  thirteen  years'  siege,  and  never  recovered  its  form- 
er greatness.  Most  of  the  inhabitants  fled  wiih 
their  treasures  to  the  insular  Tyre,  which  now  \>*- 
came  the  centre  of  tlie  commerce  of  tlie  world,  lto- 
bal,  who  perished  in  this  siege,  was  sunetded  by 
Baal,  who  was  probably  a  vassal  of  Babylon. 
During  the  seven  years  after  his  death,  mffetet  vrrre 
chosen  by  the  people.  The  government  was  after- 
wards again  administered  by  kings  subject  to  Lite  Ba- 
bylonian sovereignty.  In  die  lime  of  Cyrus.  (B.  V. 
555),  Tyre,  and  probably  all  Phoenicia,  fell  mulertJi* 
Persian  yoke.  The  kings  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  Ma- 
penus  and  Tetramtiestus,  are  mentioned  as  the  luiwt 
experienced  seamen  in  tlie  fleet  of  Xerxes,  at  U»e 
buttle  of  Salamis,  about  B.C.  481.  Salon  was  hi 
Uiis  time  the  richest  city  of  Phoenicia,  and  we*  at  tlie 
head  of  the  insurrection  against  A  rtaxerxes,  Mnemun 
and  Ochus.  Tennes,  king  of  Sidon,  assisted  by  the 
Greeks  and  Mentor,  defeated  (B.C.  361)  the 'Per- 
sians ;  but  Ochus  appearing  with  a  formidable  for***, 
and  the  city,  though  strongly  fortified,  having  fallen 
into  his  hands,  by  the  treachery  of  Tennes,  the  Si- 
douians,  in  despair  (B.  C.  350),  burned  ihem*el*»-* 
and  their  properly.  Other  Sidouiaiis,  who  were  ab 
sent  at  this  time,  rebuilt  the  city,  on  their  return. 
When  Alexander  entered  Phoenicia,  after  the  battle 
of  Issus,  the  Sidoninns  (B.  C.  33o)  submitted  with- 
out a  struggle,  and  received  for  a  king,  instead  uf 
Strato,  Abdolonymu«,  of  the  blood  royal,  but  then  r. 
gardener.  After  a  siege  of  seven  months,  tlie  aid  of 
the  Carthaginians  not  having  arrived,  Tyre  at  length 
fell  by  treachery,  ami  was  reduced  to  ashes  ;  |>ari  nt 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  death,  and  part  sold  fur 
slaves.  Alexander  rebuilt  the  city,  but  it  n«\er  at- 
tained its  former  imjxirtance.  Ft  afterwards  fell  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  Seleuciike,  as  did  >iik4i 
under  that  of  the  Macedonians.  About  65  B.  C. .  the 
Romans  took  possession  of  it.  From  ihat  lime  Pl*r- 
uicia  shared  the  fate  of  Syria.  Tyre  was  an  impur- 
tant  rendezvous  for  the  crusaders  (1099).  1  he  Sul- 
tan of  Egypt,  who  look  it  iu  1223,  was  soon  driven 
out  by  tlie  Franks,  as  were,  also,  the  Tartars  ui 
1263,  who  had  made  themselves  masters  of  it  muter 
Houlaku,  together  with  the  rest  of  Syria.  It  w*> 
finally  subdued,  in  1292.  by  the  Kgyptian  sultan, 
since  which  it  has  share*!  the  fate  of  therulm?  coun- 
try. The  Phoenicians  are  more  important  when  ciu.- 
kidercd  in  reference  to  their  commerce,  navigation 
and  manufactures,  than  in  respect  of  the  event*  ot 
their  hifclory.     Compelled  by  the  unfruitfulncMt  ot 
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pirates,  and  Uiey  gradually  extended  their  voyages 
tu  the  remotest  countries.  They  bartered  the  pro- 
ductions of  one  country  for  Uios«  of  another.  '1  hey 
discovered  Uie  manufacture  of  class,  wool  and  purple, 
and  executed  all  kinds  of  mechanical  works.  Their 
situation  would  lead  the  Phoenicians  to  trade  parti- 
cularly in  the  Mediterranean.  Cyprus  was  their 
nearest  landing-place  ;  thence  they  extended  their 
voyages  to  Greece  and  the  Grecian  islands.  In 
Rhodes  and  Crete  they  established  colonies.  But 
when  Uie  Greeks  themselves  became  a  powerful  and 
commercial  people,  the  Phoenicians  turned  to  the 
northern  coasts  of  Africa.  Here,  as  in  Sicily  and  Sar- 
dinia, they  founded  colonies,  by  means  of  which  they 
traded  to  the  interior  of  Africa,  ami  with  which  they 
always  continued  on  good  terms.  But  their  trade  to 
Spain  was  the  most  important.  Here  they  found 
gold,  iron,  silver,  tin  and  lend.  The  preserved  fruits 
of  the  sou  til  were  an  important  article  of  commerce. 
Guiles  (Cadiz),  the  most  celebrated  of  their  colonies, 
was  the  limit  of  their  voyages  in  the  Mediterranean, 
and  Uie  beginning  of  the  more  distant  voyages  in 
Uie  Atlantic.  They  sailed  northerly  to  the  Cassite- 
rides.  Tin  islands  (the  Scilly  isles  and  Britain),  and 
into  the  North  sea,  as  far  as  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine. 
On  the  western  coast  of  Lybia  they  must  have  visited 
and  peopled  Uie  island  of  Madeira  and  Uie  Fortunate 
islands  (Canaries).  Their  trade  to  Ophir,  on  Uie 
Arabian  gulf,  and  on  the  Persian  gulf,  perhaps  as  far 
ns  Ceylon,  was  less  important  and  of  shorter  duration. 
Their  circumnavigation  of  Africa  is  uncertain.  They 
traded  also  in  goods  brought  to  Uiem  in  cara- 
vans from  the  interior  of  Asia  and  Africa.  For  a 
long  time  their  trade  was  entirely  by  barter  ;  for  Uie 
Numidians,  not  the  Phoenicians,  are  considered  to 
have  stamped  the  first  coins.  They  invented,  or  at 
least  improved,  ship-building.  They  used  rudders 
and  sails,  and  followed,  by  uight,  the  course  nf  the 
stars.  The  invention  of  letters  and  arithmetic  lots 
been  attributed  to  them,  and  Uiey  probably  had  consid- 
erable astronomical  and  mechanical  knowledge.  On 
the  other  hand,  poetry  and  the  higher  branches  of  raen- 
tnl  cultivation  were  not  pursued  by  them.  Of  their 
writings  noUiing  is  preserved  to  us.  Their  language 
!>e!ongs  to  Uie  Canaanite  branch  of  Uie  Semitic 
family,  and  is  little  understood.  Their  religion  was 
polytheism,  with  Uie  worship  of  images,  and  human 
sncriace*.  Their  chief  god  was  called  by  Uie  Greeks 
Cruno*  (Saturn),  by  Uie  Hebrews  Haul  or  Bel,  also 
Adorns  (Lord),  whose  worship  spread  into  Greece 
and  Egypt  (Osiris).  Their  principal  goddess  was 
Baaltis  (Isis).  or  Astarte,  or  Astaroth,  called  by  Uie 
Greeks  Aphrodite  (Vrenus).  In  Tyre,  Melcarth 
I  Hercules)  was  worshipped  as  a  local  deity,  and  his 
worship  extended  Uieuce  to  other  countries.  The 
Phoenicians  likewise  worshipped  the  Cabiri.  The 
character  of  Uiis  commercial  people  was  not  very 
high  among  the  ancients. — For  further  information 
respecting  Phoenicia,  see  Heeren's  works,  eleventh 
volume.  182-4. 

PHQ2N1X  ;  a  Greek  coin,  lately  introduced,  and 
equal  to  the  sixth  part  of  a  dollar. 

PHOZNIX  ;  a  wonderful  Egyptian  bird,  about  Uie 
site  of  an  eagle,  with  plumage  partly  red,  and  partly 
gulden.  This  bird  is  said  to  come  from  Arabia  to 
Egypt,  every  500  years,  at  the  deaUi  of  his  parent, 
bringing  the  body  with  him,  emlialmed  iu  myrrh,  to 
the  temple  of  Uie  sun,  where  he  buries  it.  According 
to  others,  when  he  finds  hinuelf  near  his  end,  he 
prepares  a  nest  of  myrrh,  and  precious  herbs,  in 
winch  he  burns  himself:  but  from  his  ashes  he  revives 
in  tli«  freshness  of  youth.  From  late  mythological 
researches,  it  is  conjectured  tliat  the  phoenix  is  a  sym- 
bol of  a  period  of  fiOO  years,  of  which  Uie  conclusion 


figure  of  a  bird  was  burnt.  His  restoring  his  youth 
signifies  that  Uie  new  springs  from  Uie  old.  Every 
tiling  which  more  Uian  sixty  authors  have  related  of 
this  bird — Strabo,  Lucian,  Pliny,  Plutarch.  Herodotus 
and  others,  and  all  Uie  researches  of  the  French  and 
Italians — maybe  found  in  Ant.  Me'tral's  work  Le 
PhCuix.ou  I  Oiseau  du  Soleil  ^1'arts,  1824). 

PHONE  11C  (from  «*io»,  I  speak) ;  a  term  applied 
to  written  characters  which  represent  sounds,  us  a,  6, 
in  contradistinction  to  ideographic  characters,  which 
express  ideas ;  e.  g.  Uie  Chinese  signs  of  a  hand  and 
a  skin,  to  signify  tanner  : — For  further  information 
on  this  subject,  see  the  articles  Hieroglyphics,  Chinese 
Language,  and  Writing ;  see  also  J'hiiotogy,  and 
Valentjue. 

PHONOLOGY.    See  Philology. 

PHORCCS,ob  PHORCVS;  son  of  Pontus  and 
Terra,  or,  according  to  others,  of  Neptune  and  Uie 
nymph  Thesea,  was  the  father  of  many  sea- monsters  ; 
for  instance,  Uie  Gorgom,  and  the,  Hesperian  dragon; 
according  to  some,  also  of  Scylla  and  1  hnosa,  whom 
his  sister  Celo  bore  to  him. 

PHOSPHORESCENCE  is  the  property  which 
certain  bodies  possess  of  becoming  luminous  without 
undergoing  combustion,  as  when  we  rub  or  heat 
them,  or  in  consequence  of  Uie  action  of  the  living 
principle  or  of  decomposition.  '1  wo  pieces  of  quant 
emit  light  on  being  rubbed  together.  Light  is  seen 
in  breaking  lumps  of  sugar.  A  variety  of  blende 
(sulphuret  of  sine),  on  being  scratched  with  a  knife, 
emits  a  fine  yellow  light.  In  Uie  year  1<>63,  Mr 
Boyle  observed,  Uiat  the  diamond,  when  slightly 
healed,  rubbed,  or  compressed,  emitted  a  light  nl- 
most  equal  to  that  of  the  glowworm.  The  most 
complete  account  we  possess  of  the  phosphorescence, 
of  minerals  is  Uiat  furnished  by  doctor  Brewster. 
He  obtained  his  results  by  placing  fragments  of  the 
bodies  examined  upon  a  thick  mass  of  iron  heated  a 
little  below  redness,  or  introducing  them  into  a 
pistol  barrel  similarly  heated.  The  following  table 
presents  some  of  his  results : — 

Colour  of  the  Min.   Colt  or  »fthe 

trait.  I.'gkt. 

pink,  preen. 

 ,  purple,  )>lu*li. 

 ,  bluish  white,  bin*. 

—  ,  white,  white*  »p»rki. 

Calcareous  *p»r,   Iran. parent,  ytlluw.sh. 

Apatite,  pl«W,  yc.l.m-. 

Arr«Mr«iiite,  dirty  white,  reddish  • 
Harnv.toine,  «nliMirle<-,  do. 
'J'upxt.                write  and  bluish,  bluish. 

Hub)-' lite,  reddish,  ararh-t. 

lVtalite,  reddish  white,  bri«ht  blue. 

AuaUue,  dark  brown,  rntuish  yellow. 

The  phosphorescence  of  anatasc  is  entirely  different 
from  Uiat  of  the  other  minerals.  1 1  appears  suddenly 
like  a  flame,  and  is  soon  over.  Certain  varieties  of 
fluor  require  no  more  heat  than  that  of  Uie  hand  to 
occasion  the  emission  of  light.  The  phosphoric  light 
of  minerals  has  the  same  properties  as  the  direct 
light  of  the  sun.  The  foregoing  are  instances  in 
which  it  was  not  necessary  to  expose  the  bodies  to 
the  light  previous  U>  their  exhibiting  phosphorescence. 
Certain  artificial  compounds  emit  light  in  conse- 
quence of  the  action  of  extraneous  light.  The  most 
powerful  of  these  is  the  compound  called  Canton's 
phosphorus.  It  is  formed  by  mixing  three  parts  of 
calcined  oyster-shells  in  powder,  with  one  or  flowers 
of  sulphur,  and  ramming  the  mixture  into  a  crucible, 
and  igniting  it  for  half  en  hour.  The  bright  parts 
will,  on  exposure  to  Uie  sunbeam,  or  to  the  common 
daylight,  or  to  an  electrical  explosion,  acquire  tint 
property  of  shining  iu  the  dark,  so  as  to  illuminate, 
the  dial  of  a  watch,  and  make  its  figures  legible. 
It  will,  indeed,  after  a  while,  cease  to  shine  ;  hut  if 
we  keep  the.  powder  in  a  well  corked  phial,  a  new 
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re*cent  quality.  When  the  electric  discharge  is 
transmitted  along  the  surfaces  of  crrtain  bodies,  or  a 
Jittle  above  them,  a  tomewtiat  durable  phosphores- 
cence u  produced.  Sulphate  of  barytes  give*  a 
bright  green  light,  acetate  of  potash  a  brilliant  rrmi 
light,  and  rock  crystal,  a  red  and  then  white  light. 
Temperature  lias  a  marked  effect  on  the  emission  of 
•light  by  these  bodies.  When  they  are  shining,  the 
luminous  appearance  ceases  if  they  are  exposed  to 
the  cold  of  a  frceting  mixture.  It  becomes  more 
vivid  by  applying  heat  ;  and  if  it  has  ceased,  it  may 
be  renewed  by  applying  a  stronger  heal,  so  that  a 
piece  of  auy  solar  phosphorus,  winch  has  apparently 
lost  its  |<»wer,  may  by  heat  be  again  made  to  shine. 
Some  cf  the  phosphorescent  bodies,  just  mentioned, 
after  their  Jumiuousness  is  over,  upon  partially  heat- 
ed iron,  yield  on  fusion  a  very  vivid  light.  Lime  is 
the  substance  possessing  this  property  in  the  most 
remarkable  degree.  If  a  piece  of  calcareous  spar  is 
placed  on  charcoal  before  the  compound  blowpipe, 
it  emits  a  light  so  vivid  and  white  that  it  can  scarce- 
ly be  looked  upon.  The  following  fluids  have  been 
found  by  doctor  Brewster  to  be  phosphorescent  wlien 
poured  into  a  cup  of  heated  iron  : — Albumen  (white 
of  an  egg)  diluted  in  water,  isinglass  in  solution, 
saliva,  soap  and  water,  solution  of  rhubarb,  do.  of 
common  salt.  do.  of  nitre,  tallow  (die  phosphores- 
cence of  which  may  be  observed  when  a  candle  is 
extinguished  in  a  dark  room),  alcohol,  oil  of  dill- 
seeds  and  od  of  olives.  Several  cryptogauious  plants 
have  l>een  observed  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark. 
The  Rhtzontorpha.  pkoipAirevt  found  in  the  mines  of 
Hesse  exhibits  light  when  the  extremities  of  the  plant 
are  broken.  Other  species  of  Rhisomorpha  have 
also  appeared  phosphorescent  to  the  miners.  Hut 
marine  animals  are  the  most  remarkable  for  this  pro- 
perly ;  and  to  them  is  now  fairly  attributed  the  once 
mysterious  phosphorescence  of  the  ocean.  This 
phenomenon  is  occasionally  observable  every  where 
at  sea  ;  but  it  b  m  warmer  regions  and  more  southern 
latitudes,  that  it  attains  its  greatest  degree  of  bril- 
liancy ami  beauty.  In  these  parts  it  tins  been  thus 
descrdied  by  a  scientific  observer: — "At  onetime, 
the  evening  serene  and  delightful,  a  pleasant  breeze 
just  filling  the  sails,  ami  the  bow  of  the  vessel  throw- 
ing the  water  to  each  side,  as  it  gracefully  parts  the 
yielding  waves,  all  round  the  snip,  far  ns  the  eye 
can  reach,  may  be  seen  innumerable  bright  spots  of 
light  using  to  the  surface,  and  again  disappearing, 
lik-  n  host  of  small  stars  dancing  and  sparkling  on 
t'ie  bosom  of  the  sen.  At  another  time,  the  night 
<!.uk  and  lowering,  a  fresh  breeze  urging  the  ship 
i.4>i<lly  onwards  through  her  pathless  track,  upon 
Uiking  over  the  stern,  in  addition  to  the  smaller 
'  pecks  just  now  mentioned,  large  globes  of  living 
l  i  e  may  \w  seen  wheeling  and  dancing  in  the  smooth 
water  in  the  wake  of  tlie  rudder ;  now,  at  a  gnat 
depth  shining  through  Uie  water,  then  rising  rapidly 
to  the  surface,  they  may  be  seen,  as  they  reach  the 
tup  of  the  wuve,  flashing  a  bright  spark  of  light,  suf- 
ficient almost  to  datzle  the  eyes  of  the  beliolder  ;  and 
now,  again,  they  may  lw  traced  floating  majestically 
\long.  till  they  gradually  disappear  in  the  darkness 
if  the  water  in  the  distance.  At  odier  times,  again, 
jrhen  light  rain  is  falling,  or  perhaps  previously  to 
.he  rain  coming  on.  when  a  light  nirobose  cloud  is 
overspreading  the  sky,  upon  the  water  being  agitat- 
ed by  the  ship  passing  through  it,  or  curled  up  by  a 
rope  towing  overlioard  in  a  bight,  a  beautiful,  gene- 
ral liiminousuess  is  diffused  all  around,  bright  enough 
to  illuminate  the  whole  ship's  side,  and  the  lower 
large  sails  which  may  be  set  nt  the  time  ;  and  it  is 
no  unusual  occurrence  to  have  this  appearance  so 
bright,  tliat  a  person  with  little  difficulty,  and  near 
the  surface  of  the  water,  might  be  enabled  to  read." 


That  all  this  light  is  afforded  by  little  artimnlrulea 
there  cannot  be  the  smallest  room  for  doubt ,  for 
they  have  been  caught  in  the  very  act  of  giving  out 
the  luminous  appearance,  and  in  vast  numbers ;  and 
in  every  instance  where  the  water  has  been  properly 
examined  when  luminous,  they  have  been  seen  in 
great  quantities ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  wlien  the 
water  has  not  been  luminous,  they  have  not  been 
visible.  They  have  lieen  described  and  figured  by 
naturalists,  who  have  studied  them  by  the  aid  of 
powerful  mkroscopes  ;  and  they  are  found  to  belong 
to  the  mollusca.  the  vermes,  the  crostacea  and  the 
toophytes.  Light  is  also  emitted  from  certain  land 
insects,  as  from  the  lighliiing-bug  and  the  s  low  worm. 
A  kind  of  phosphorescence,  still  different.  Is  that 
observed  in  decomposing  animal  and  vegetable 
matter.  It  appears  during  the  putrefaction  or  fishes, 
especially,  but  has  been  observed  also  from  the  flesh 
of  quadrupeds.  Our  woods  during  autnmu  frequently 
exhibit  a  high  degree  of  luaiinousness  in  light  rotten 
wood. 

The  first  animal  possessing  the  property  of 
phosphorescence,  which  attracted  the  attention  of 
naturalists,  was  the  pholat  ttitctylut,  a  species  of 
chonchiferoos  mollusca,  protected  by  a  testaceous 
shell  (see  Conchology,  p.  380,  pi.  19.  f.  14).  This 
quality  in  the  pholas  was  first  otaerved  by  Pliny,  and 
lias  since  been  confirmed  by  Reaumur.  Pliny  says 
that  the  whole  substance  of  the  animal  is  charged 
witli  a  fluid  which  has  the  property  of  emitting  a 
phosphorescent  light ;  and  that  it  will  illuminate 
any  substance  which  it  touclies.  This  is  the  only 
testaceous  mollusca  which  has  the  property  of 
evolving  a  phosphorescent  light.  Pr  Priestley  says, 
'*  This  fish  illuminates  the  mouth  of  the  person  who 
rats  it:  and  it  is  remarkable,  that,  contrary  to  the 
nature  of  other  fish,  which  give  light  when  they  tend 
to  putrescence,  this  is  more  luminous  the  fresher  it 
is;  when  dried  its  light  will  revive  on  being  moist- 
ened either  with  salt  water  or  fresh;  brandy,  bow. 
ever  immediately  extinguishes  it." 

We  have  given  representations  of  a  few  Irunioocs 
animals  in  plate  32. 

There  are  three  species  of  beetle,  of  the  peiuts 
Elater,  which  have  the  property  of  emitting  light. 
Tiiese  are  the  E.  nocttlucus,  E.  phosphorns,  and  E. 
ignitus. 

The  great  fire-fly  (Hafrr  noetilttcna^  fig.  SI,  is  an 
inhabitant  of  the  savannas  of  most  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  where  they  are  to  he  seen  in 
great  abundance. and  also  about  the  woods  of  several 
of  the  West  India  islands.  They  are  extremely 
luminous  in  the  dark,  the  light  proceeding  t  hi^fTy 
from  four  parl«;  namely,  from  two  glandular  sp«>ts 
behind  the  eyes,  and  one  under  inch  wing.  Hut 
they  have  the  property  of  interrupting  this  light  at 
pleasure,  when  these  glandular  spots  In^-owe  per- 
fectly opaque.  When  the  rings  of  the  abdomen  are 
forced  a  little  asunder,  the  same  luminous  appearance 
will  be  seen  to  issue  indiscriminately  frotti  every  part 
of  their  interior. 

A  person  may  with  great  ease  read  the  smallest 
print  by  the  light  of  one  of  these  Insects  held  between 
the  fingers,  and  gradually  moved  along  the  lines, 
with  the  luminous  spots  above  the  letters;  but  if 
eight  or  ten  of  them  be  put  into  a  phial,  the  light 
will  be  sufficiently  great  to  admit  of  writing  bywit. 
Oviedo  says,  that  the  Indians  travel  in  the  night 
with  these  insects  fixed  to  their  hands  and  feet;  and 
that  they  spin,  weave,  pauit,  dance,  &c,  by  their 
light. 

The  elate rs  are  seldom  to  be  seen  abroad  during  the 
day,  for,  except  in  the  night,  they  are  so  inanimate,  as 
evenscarcely  toexhihttany  signs  of  life.  The  Indians 
|  principally  value  them  from  their  hunting  and  dew 
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vowing  those  troublesome  insects,  tlie  mosquitoes, 
in  their  habitations,  which  would  become  otherwise 
extremely  troublesome.  They  catch  them  in  the 
night  by  holding  up  a  torch  on  some  eminence,  to 
the  light  of  which  they  soon  come,  when  they  are 
beaten  down  with  the  branches  of  trees;  or  sometimes 
one  of  them  is  held  up  in  the  fingers  nnd  mored 
about,  which  will  attract  to  the  place  such  as  are 
near,  when  they  are  either  knocked  down  or  seiml 
with  the  hand. 

Fig.  21  exhibits  the  insect  with  the  shell  of  the 
corcelet  removed  on  one  side,  so  as  to  uncover  the 
light-emitting  organ,  a  is  the  yellow  transparent 
sp<it  of  the  corcelet;  A,  the  elliptical  mass  of  luminous 
substance,  surrounded  hy  an  irradiation  of  the  inter- 
stitial substance;  e,  the  ends  of  ll>e  muscles  which 
nre  in  the  inside  of  the  corcelet.  Fig.  ti  is  a  mag- 
nified representation  of  the  luminous  apparatus;  a, 
the  radiated  appearance  of  the  interstitial  substance 
around  the  oval  mass  of  luminous  matter:  this  mass, 
it  will  be  observed,  consists  of  many  smaller  parts; 

b,  represents  the  arrangement  of  the  interstitial  sub- 
stance, when  it  passes  down  between  the  muscles; 

c,  the  ends  of  tlie  back  muscles;  d,  the  shell  of  the 
corcelet.  Dr  Brown  was  of  opinion  that  all  the 
internal  substance  of  this  insect  is  equally  luminous, 
and  that  the  yellow  spots  appear  to  emit  a  greater 
degree  of  light,  in  consequence  of  the  shell  in  those 
places  beine  thinner.  Me  says,  that  if  the  rings  which 
cover  the  different  parts  of  the  body  are  forced  a 
little  asunder,  the  same  decree  of  light  Is  emitted 
from  all  the  entrails  indiscriminately. 

There  is  but  little  difference  in  the 
the  animals,  and  property  of  the  light  emitted  by 
the  other  two  species  of  elater.  Tlie  fire-fly  ts  one 
ot  the  most  splendid  of  the  luminous  insects.  Moufiet 
informs  us,  Utat  when  Sir  Thomas  Cavendish  and 
Sir  Robert  Dudley  landed  in  the  West  Indies,  and 
saw  an  infinite  number  of  lights  sparkling  in  the 
woods,  tliey  took  them  for  Spaniard*  at  a  distance, 
advancing  upon  them  hy  torch-light,  and  fled  to 
their  ships;  but  these  turned  out  to  be  nothing  more 
than  the  are- Hies. 

This  insect  is  of  an  oMoug  form,  and  an  inch  or 
upwards  in  length.  It  is  so  strong,  and  exert*  such 
elastic  powers,  as.  when  placed  on  its  back,  it  is  known 
sometimes  to  spring  to  the  height  of  fottr  or  five 
inches  in  recovering  its  natural  position.  Its  colour 
is  l»cown,  except  the  head,  which  is  small  and  black- 
ish. 

The  common  glow-rrorm  (Lampyri*  noctilttca),  fig 
34.  During  the  summer  season,  these  insects  are 
observed  after  sunset,  m  meadows,  by  road  sides, 
and  near  bushes.  Among  the  crooked  lanes,  in 
every  hedge,  the  glow-worm  lights  his  gem,  and 

_  throned  th*  dark 

A  moving  radium e  ttviukr*. 

Tt  Is  in  the  niehts  of  the  month  of  June  that  they  are 
most  frequently  to  he  met  with.  In  the  duy-time 
they  conceal  themselves  amongst  leaves  of  plants. 
Kach  sex  is  luminous,  but  in  Ute  male  the  light  is 
le^s  brilliant,  ami  confined  to  four  points,  two  of 
which  are  situated  on  each  side  of  the  two  last  rings 
of  the  abdomen.  They  always  become  much  more 
lucid  when  they  put  themselves  in  motion.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  their  light  is  owing  to 
their  respiration;  in  which  process,  it  is  probable, 
phosphoric  acid  is  produced  by  the  combination  of 
oxygen  gas  with  some  part  of  the  blood,  and  that  a 
light  is  given  out  through  their  transparent  bodies 
by  this  slow  internal  combustion.  By  contracting 
inerwselvvs  the  insects  have  a  power  of  entirely  with- 
drawing it:  when  tliey  are  at  rest,  very  little  light  is 
to  be  seen.    Mr  Tempter,  who  made  many  obser- 


vations on  glow-worms,  says,  he  never  saw  them 
exhibit  their  light  at  all,  without  some  sensible  mo- 
tion, either  in  their  body  or  legs:  and  he  fancied  that 
he  sensibly  felt  heat  when  the  light  was  most  bril- 
liant. Dirmeril,  in  speaking  of  the  glow-worm  says. 
44  This  phosphorescent  light  appears  to  be  intended 
by  nature  as  tlie  lamp  of  love— the  pharos — the  tel- 
egraph of  the  night,  which  rcintillates,  and  marks, 
in  the  silence  of  darkness,  Ute  spot  appointed  for 
the  lover's  rendezvous."  The  same  opinion  is  en- 
tertained by  Kirby  and  Spence.  They  say,  the  torch 
which  tlie  ringlets  female,  doomed  to  crawl  upon 
the  grass,  lights  tip  at  the  approach  of  night,  is  a 
beacon  which  unerringly  guides  the  vagrant  male  to 
her  love-illumined  form,  however  obscure  tlie  place 
of  her  abode. 

Whetlier  Uw»  light  emitted  by  the  glow-worm  is 
intended  for  the  purpose  above  alluded  to.  or  not.  is 
yet  but  a  conjecture;  os  De  Geer  says,  "that  this 
insect  shines  in  its  infant  state,  in  that  of  the  larva, 
and  even  ufter  it  has  taken  the  form  of  a  nymph. ** 
Now  in  the  first  of  these  states  it  cannot  {iropagate, 
and  still  less  in  the  second.  There  arc  several 
authors  who  affirm  that  the  male  insect  also  emits 
light.  The  first  of  these  is  Ray.  who  discovered  it 
in  the  common  glow-worm,  tar?ipt/ris  nociiluca,  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  GeofTroy  and  Midler.  The 
light  emitted  liy  the  male,  however,  is  much  fainter 
than  in  the  female.  Illiger  mentions  that  in  two 
foreign  species  the  immpgris  $p!endidnla  and  hemi- 
ptcra,  the  males  emit  a  very  vivid  light.  The  glow- 
worms have  the  power  of  regulating  at  pleasure  the 
degree  of  their  light,  or  of  obscuring  it  entirely. 
Murray  says  that  the  eggs  of  the  glow-worm  are 
luminous.  White,  in  his  Natural  History  of  Mel- 
bourne, says,  that  from  personal  observation  he 
conceives  these  insects  "  put  out  their  lamps  "  between 
eleven  and  twelve  at  night.  Shak^peare  also  made 
the  same  remark. 

If  the  glow-worm  is  crushed,  and  the  hands  and 
face  are  rubbed  with  it,  they  exhibit  a  luminous 
appearance,  similar  to  that  produced  from  phosphorus. 
When  a  glow-worm  is  put  into  a  phial,  and  the  phial 
is  immersed  in  water,  a  very  beautiful  irradiation 
takes  place. 

Fig.  34  is  the  common  glow-worm  (Lampyris 
noctilvat).  Fig.  5M  represents  one  of  the  sacs  of  the 
glow-worm  extracted,  and  very  greatly  magnified,  in 
order  to  exhibit  its  construction  as  described  by 
Macartney. 

Fig.  42' is  a  greatly  magnified  view  of  the  inferior 
surface  of  the  ahdomen  of  the  lampyrit  iticida,  after 
the  integuments  have  been  removed. 

The  great  lantern-fly.  (AWgwa  Imnternaria.) 
This  is  the  most  vivid  of  all  the  luminous  insects. 
It  affords  a  light  so  great,  that  travellers  walking  hy 
night,  are  said  to  be  enabled  to  pursue  their  journey 
with  sufficient  certainty,  if  they  tie  one  or  two  of 
them  ton  stick,  and  carry  this  before  them  in  the 
maimer  of  a  torch.  It  is  common  in  many  j-nrts  of 
South  America,  and  is  described  by  Madame  Merian, 
in  her  superb  work  on  the  imects  of  Surinnm.  She 
gives  the  following  eotcrtaining  account  of  the  alarm 
into  which  she  was  thrown,  by  tlie  phosphnre  cent 
flashing  which  proceeded  from  them  in  the  dark, 
before  she  fun!  been  apprised  of  their  shining  nature. 
The  light  emitted  by  this  fly,  proceeds  entirely  from 
the  hollow  part  of  the  head,  which  has  been  denom- 
inated the  lantern. 

•♦The  Indians"  says  M.  Merian,  "once  brought 
me  a  number  of  lantern-flies,  before  I  was  aware 
that  they  shone  by  night,  which  I  shut  up  in  a  large 
wooden  box.  In  the  night  they  ntadn  such  a  noWe, 
that  I  awoke  in  a  fright,  and  ordered  *  to  ^ 
brought,  not  being  able  to  guess  from  whence  the 
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noise  proceeded.  As  soon  aa  I  found  that  it  came 
from  the  box,  1  opened  it,  but  was  still  more  alarmed, 
and  let  it  fall  to  the  ground  in  my  fright,  at  seeing  a 
flame  of  fire  come  out  of  it;  mid  as  many  animals  as 
came  out,  so  many  different  flumes  appeared.  When 
I  found  this  to  be  the  case,  I  recovered  from  my 
alarm,  and  again  collected  the  insects,  much  admirmg 
their  splendid  appearance."  '1  lie  light,  she  adds, 
of  one  of  these  insects  is  so  bright,  that  a  person 
may  see  to  read  a  newspaper  by  it.  We  have  given 
a  representation  of  the  punctated  lantern-fly  (fufgora 
punctata)  pi.  33,  fig.  87. 

There  is  an  insect  of  the  Myriopndous  order,  the 
electric  cenli|iedc  (scotopendra  electrica),  a  native  of 
Hritnin,  which  has  lite  property  of  emitting  a  phos- 
phorescent light  in  the  dark.  The  insect  is  extremely 
plentiful,  hut  it  seldom  leaves  its  hole  in  the  ground 
during  night.  When  it  crawls  about  at  night,  it 
leaves  a  tract  of  phosphorescent  light  which  may  be 
lifted. 

Dr  Afxelius  discovered  that  the pausus  spherocerus, 
an  insect  of  the  caleopterous  order,  yields  light. 
One  evening,  on  going  to  look  at  his  insects,  he 
happened  to  stand  between  the  candle  and  the  box, 
so  that  his  body  cast  a  shadow  upon  the  insects;  he 
was  much  astonished  to  find  that  the  globes  of  the 
antenna*  shone  like  two  lanterns,  emitting  a  pale, 
phosphorescent  light.  During  the  ixmrsc  of  ttiat 
night  he  examined  the  animal  several  times,  when 
it  always  presented  the  same  appearance.  He  was, 
however,  prevented  making  experiments  on  it,  as  it 
died  before  morning,  and  he  never  could  find  another 
living  specimen. 

Fig.  33  is  the  night-shining  nereis  (X.  noctiluca) 
greatly  magnified.  This  animal  was  discovered  by 
Vianelli.  Its  natural  site  is  only  a  quarter  of  an 
inch.  It  is  also  certain  that  it  yields  a  shining  light. 
Vianelli  noticed  that  there  was  light  emitted  irom  it 
at  all  seasons,  but  that  it  was  stronger  and  more 
frequently  to  be  seen  in  summer.  He  also  observed 
that  when  tlie  wind  was  about  to  change  from  south- 
east into  the  east,  the  intensity  of  the  light  was  increas- 
ed, and  in  the  dark  winter  nights  which  succeeded  a 
warm  sun,  the  luminous  appearance  was  as  strong  as 
in  summer.  Bondaroy  says,  this  species  increases, 
diminishes,  or  extinguishes  its  light  at  pleasure,  and 
that  it  commonly  issues  from  the  posterior  part  of 
the  body;  but  when  fully  illuminated,  the  head  only 
is  opaque.  The  light  emitted  by  it  is  of  a  bluish 
colour. 

These  minute  creatures  inhabit  every  sea,  and  are 
one  of  the  causes  of  the  luminosity  of  the  water  in 
the  night.  They  are  found  on  all  kinds  of  marine 
plants;  but  often  leave  them,  and  swim  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  They  are  frequent  at  every 
season  of  the  year,  but  particularly  in  summer,  before 
stormy  weather,  when  they  become  more  agitated 
anil  more  luminous  than  at  other  limes.  So  small 
are  they  th.it  myriads  of  them  may  be  contained  in 
a  small  cup  of  sea-water.  Innumerable  quantities 
of  Uiese  animals  lodge  iu  the  cavities  of  the  scales 
of  fishes;  and  to  them,  probably,  many  fishes  are 
indebted  for  their  luminous  quality.  "  I  have  ob- 
served wiili  great  attention,"  says  Barbut,  *■  a  fish 
just  caught  out  of  the  sea.  whose  body  was  almost 
covered  with  thein.and  have  examined  them  in  the 
dark.  They  twist  and  curl  themselves  with  aroating 
agility;  but  soon  retire  out  of  our  contracted  vision, 
probably  on  account  of  their  glittering  numbers 
dazzling  the  eye,  and  their  extreme  minuteness 
eluding  our  researches.  It  is  to  be  observed  Uiat, 
when  the  unctuous  moisture  which  covers  the  scales 
of  fishes  is  exhausted  by  the  air.  these  animals  are 
not  to  be  «*n;  nor  are  the  fishes  then  noctilucous, 
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living,  as  they  themselves  afford  food  to  many  marine 
animals. 

The  appearance  of  the  nereides  is  particularj 
brilliant  when  the  wind  is  in  the  east  and  souuWsi 
points;  and  in  winter  nights  preceding  a  warm  day. 
If  water  containing  these  animals  be  kept  warm, 
they  will  retain  their  luminous  appearance  two  vhme 
days  after  they  are  dead;  but  in  cold  weather  Uwy 
lose  it  in  the  course  of  seven  or  eight  hours.  Motion 
and  warmth,  which  increase  their  vivscity  titi 
strength,  increase  also  their  luminous  properties. 

Fig.  48  is  the  nereis  phosphorani,*  luminous  nioL- 
lusca,  which  inhabits  the  A:rican  and  Indian  scat. 

Fig.  19  represents  the  animalcule  discovered  by 
Forster  greatly  magnified. 

Fig.  18  is  the  bene  fulgent,  sise  of  life-  Thd 
animal  was  discovered  by  Macartney,  and  is  here 
represented  in  the  elongated  form  which  it  assunrrs 
while  in  the  act  of  swimming;  on  the  posterior  p>1 
are  seen  the  ciliated  ribs,  which  constitute  iu  in- 
struments of  locomotion . 

Fig.  21  is  the  cancer  fulgent,  represented  in  tlr 
natural  site.  It  was  discovered  by  Sir  Joseph  Rwikv 
in  his  voyage  with  captain  Cook,  in  the  passage  ti<*» 
Madeira  to  Rio  de  Janeiro;  he  noticed  Uiat  iu  vim 
body  was  illuminated,  and  emitted  very  vivid  bsUi 
of  light. 

Fig.5l  is  the  limulut  noctilucus.  greatly  n»fni£d; 
which  was  discovered  by  Cap;«in  Horsburn. 

Fig.  35J  is  a  crustcceous  animal  discoveml  by 
Riville,  showing  Uie  transparent  shell  through  «hn  ii 
the  internal  parts  of  the  animal  are  visible:  lit 
horse-shoe-shaned  appearance  sImjws  the  sec  couu»>- 
ing  Uie  intestines;  in  front  are  seen  Uie  four  junwij 
setaceous  antenna;  ;  and  on  Uie  right  side  are  in- 
hibited Uie  feet  armed  wiUi  hooks;  lower  down  u 
U»e  larger  hind  foot;  the  small  round  sperks  repre- 
sent the  ova,  which  were  mistaken  by  Riville  fc* 
globules  containing  an  oily  fluid. 

Many  species  of  medusa;  exhibit  a  strong  light;  tl* 
most  splendid  of  Uiese  wiUi  which  we  are  ac^uaatfi'l 
is  Uie  pellucens,  fig.  j}0;  which  was  taken  from  «)* 
sea  at  Uie  same  time  with  Uie  cancer  fulgent,  by  v 
Joseph  Banks,  in  the  passage  from  Maorirato  lu 
de  Janeiro.  The  medusa  pellucens  emits  fashes  «f 
light  during  its  contractions,  which  are  so  sivnl  » 
to  affect  the  sight  of  those  who  witness  it.  Wbm 
the  water,  in  which  these  animals  and  tlie  csact; 
fulgens  were  contained,  was  emptied  out  of  a  bucket, 
it  appeared  like  a  stream  of  fire,  or  fused  gold. 

Spallantani  discovered  a  medusa  in  the  strait  oi 
Messina,  which  he  describes  as  being  exceeJiuftJ 
luminous ;  he  says,  it  biases  like  a  torch,  tad  is 
visible  thirty-five  feet  under  the  surface  of  the  water- 
Its  light,  however,  is  variable;  sometimes  it  ojo- 
tiuues  for  a  quarter  or  half  an  hour, and  even  longer, 
at  others  it  becomes  suddenly  extinct,  and  re-appftft 
after  a  considerable  interval.  He  accounts  for  tail 
cessation  by  supposing  Uiat  it  is  while  the  animal  fi 
at  perfect  rest.  We  must  remark,  that  it  isainous 
Uiat  the  above  striking  appearance  lias  not  bees 
recorded  since  the  time  of  Spallantani. 

Fig.  17  is  the  medusa  tcintiUans,  greatly  jnagnuW 
which  shows  the  opaque  pans  upon  Uie  sides,  ww 
centre  of  Uie  animal.  The  two  small  globules  belo* 
this  figure  represent  Uie  animals  in  the  natural  *>*• 

Fig  16  is  a  figure  of  the  medusa  lucuU,  uie  « 
of  Use  largest  specimens  which  are  to  lie  met 

Fig.  i>0  is  Uie  medusa  pellucens,  which  was  duo*- 
ered  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks;  about  one  fourth  tin 
natural  site. 

Riville,  while  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  wt>"> 
that  Uie  sea  around  his  vessel  exhibited  a  briiliatf 
phosphorescent  appearance}  be  caused  *s>ro* 

tn  In  fawn  hp,  «Md  having  itnujt*!  k, tiiW 
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presented  a  luminous  appearance;  but  lie  found  the 
cloth  covered  with  luminous  specks,  that  resembled 
the  ova  of  fish,  both  in  form  and  Hie.  On  examining 
thru*  wiih  a  lens,  he  perceived  that  they  had  internal 
motion,  and  on  pome  of  them  being  put  into  the 
water,  they  swam  quickly  about.  One  of  these  was 
seized  villi  n  pair  of  forceps,  which  caused  it  to  sited 
a  shining  liquor  of  a  blue  colour,  which  illuminated 
the  water  far  several  lines.  We  hnve  given  a  re- 
presentation of  this  animal  at  fig.  32.  Riville  says, 
that  the  liquor  does  not  mix  with  the  water,  but 
floats  on  the  surface,  like  globules  of  oil,  and  shines 
with  a  phosphorescent  lustre. 

Captaiu  Horsburg.and  many  others  since  his  time, 
have  ascertained  that  the  luminous  state  of  the  sea, 
between  tlie  tropics,  is  caused  by  marine  animals 
floating  upon  the  surface  of  the  water.  Fig.  51  re- 
present* one  of  the  animals  which  he  discovered. 

Mr  Bnird.  in  mentioning  the  medusa  tcintillans, 
says,  that  their  site  is  about  thnt  of  a  grain  of  sand; 
but,  when  seen  shining  in  the  water,  their  apparent 
*i*e  was  very  much  increased.  Upon  taking  up  a 
bucket  full  of  water,  from  alongside  the  ship,  and 
pouring  it  upon  the  deck,  innumerable  spots  might 
be  seen  about  the  stse  of  small  peas,  which,  when 
taken  up  on  the  finger,  and  carried  to  a  light,  were 
scarcely  discernible  to  the  naked  eye.  Magnified 
thus  by  the  refraction  of  the  water  and  their  own 
light,  when  the  countless  millions  of  them  were 
scattered  about  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  upon  its 
being  agitated  and  set  in  motion  by  the  ship's  way 
through  it,  the  appearance  then  presented  was 
brautiful  in  the  extreme.  He  mentions  having  met 
with  a  single  specimen  of  medusa,  in  the  straits  of 
Banca,  which  he  placed  in  a  wine-glass  full  of  clean 
sea-water,  and  kept  it  till  evening.  When  taken 
to  a  dark  place,  the  water  upon  its  surface  being 
struck  and  agitate* I  by  the  finger,  immediately  gave 
out  several  bright  sparks.  This  liiminousness,  how- 
ever, soon  ceased,  the  agitation  of  the  water  being 
continued;  but  when  left  undisturbed  for  some  time, 
it  seemed  to  recover  its  power,  again  emitting  flashes 
of  light  upon  being  struck  smartly  with  the  top 
of  the  finger. 

l)r  MacCuIloch  states,  that  the  luminous  appear- 
ance of  the  sea  is  never  seen  when  the  ocean  presents 
a  blue  colour,  as  then  there  are  no  unimalcules 
present  in  it.  Mr  Baird,  however,  says,  that  he  has 
frequently  caught  animalcules  in  it  while  it  appeared 
blue;  and  he  denies  the  assertion,  tluit  the  luminous 
appearance  is  a  precursor  of  a  storm;  and  that,  on 
tlie  contrary,  he  conceives  that  they  rather  retire  to 
the  depths  of  the  ocean  before  a  change  of  weather. 

It  seems  evident  from  all  the  observations  which 
have  been  made,  that  the  luminousness  of  the  ocean 
depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  animals  above 
described,  and  others.  But  Mr  D.  Sharpe,  in  a 
Toyage  to   Lisbon,  particularly  examined  water 

r (resenting  a  phosphorescent  appearance,  emitting  a 
ight  tesembling  tlie  smallest  stars  in  brightness. 
When  a  bucketful  was  taken  up,  nothing  was  visible 
until  itwas shaken,  when  it  was  instantly  filled  with 
spangles,  which  disappeared  as  the  water  settled. 
On  carefully  examining  this  water  with  a  microscope, 
nothing  could  be  detected  but  an  abundance  of  small 
fibres  and  shreds  of  apparently  animal  matter;  and 
bence  he  infers  thnt  the  phosphorescence  of  the 
ocean  in  some  cases  arises  from  the  particles  of  dead 
fishes,  ttc. 

PHOSPHORUS  was  discovered  by  Brandt  in 
1600,  though  there  are  some  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  alchemists  of  an  earlier  period  were  also 
acquainted  with  this  substance.  Brandt  kept  his 
prucess  secret  for  some  time.  Kunckel,  another 
German  chemist,  knowing  only  that  Brandt  had 


procured  it  from  urine,  entered  on  the  investigation, 
and  succeeded  in  discovering  the  process.  Mr  Boyle, 
in  England,  also  discovered  it,  and  Godfrey  Hank- 
wits,  a  man  who  was  taught  the  process  by  Boyle, 
sold  it  for  many  years,  at  a  high  price,  in  London. 
In  l769,Ghnu,a  pupil  of  Scheele  of  Sweden,  having 
discovered  that  phosphate  of  lime  is  the  basis  of. 
bones,  invented  the  process  now  generally  followed. 
It  is  as  follows : — 100  parts  of  burnt  bones  in  powder 
are  to  be  mixed  with  forty  parts  of  sulphuric  acid, 
and  they  are  to  be  suffered  to  remain  in  contact  for 
two  days,  the  mixture  being  frequently  stirred.  The 
whole  is  then  to  be  poured  upon  a  nitre  of  cloth,  and 
the  liquor  that  passes  through  is  to  be  added  to  a 
nitrous  solution  of  lead  ;  a  white  powder  will  be 
formed  ;  this  must  be  mixed  with  about  one  fifth  of 
its  weight  of  charcoal  powder,  and  exposed  to  a 
strong  red  heat  in  a  porcelain  retort,  the  beak  of 
which  is  plunged  in  water ;  much  gaseous  matter 
will  come  over,  some  of  which  will  inflame  sponta- 
neously, and  at  length  a  substance  will  drop  out  of 
the  neck  of  the  retort,  and  congeal  under  the  water, 
which  is  phosphorus.  It  may  be  purified  by  melting 
it  in  water,  and  passing  it  under  water  through  cha- 
mois leather.  It  is  semitranspnrent,  and  of  a  white, 
or  yellowish-white  colour ;  it  is  as  soft  as  wax  ;  in- 
soluble in  water ;  specific  gravity,  1 .77.  It  melts  at 
the  temperature  of  90°  Fahr.,  and  boils  at  550°. 
When  phosphorus  is  exposed  to  air  at  common  tem- 
peratures, it  emits  a  white  smoke,  which  appears 
luminous  in  the  dark.  This  depends  upon  its  com- 
bining with  oxygen,  and  forming  an  acid  which 
unites  with  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmosphere, 
and  they  fall  down  in  the  fluid  form.  When  phos- 
phorus is  heated  to  about  148°,  it  takes  fire,  and  burns 
with  intense  brilliancy,  throwing  ofT  dense  white 
smoke,  which  is  a  strong  acid,  that  soon  Incomes 
liquid  by  taking  moisture  from  tlie  air.  It  forms 
three  acids  by  combining  with  oxygen.  When  it  is 
inflamed  in  oxygen  gas  over  mercury,  and  tlie  white 
substance  produced  strongly  heated,  the  oxygen 
being  in  excess,  for  every  grain  of  phosphorus  burnt, 
four  and  a  half  cubic  inches  of  oxygen  are  absorbed. 
The  substance  so  procured  is  phosphoric  acid.  It 
becomes  fluid  at  a  red  heat,  and  is  not  volatile,  even 
at  a  white  heat.  Its  taste  is  intensely  acid.  It  acts 
upon  and  corrodes  glass,  and  unites  with  alkalies  and 
oxides.  When  phosphorus  is  heated  in  highly  rare- 
fied air,  three  products  result  ;  one  is  phosphoric 
acid,  another  is  an  easily  volatile  substance,  appear- 
ing as  u  white  powder,  and  the  third  is  a  red  solid, 
requiring  a  heat  above  that  of  boiling  water  for  its 
fusion.  The  second  substance  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  the  solution  is  possessed  of  acid  properties.  It 
contains  less  oxygen  than  the  phosphoric  acid  ;  for 
it  bums  and  becomes  fixed  when  heated  in  the  air. 
1 1  is  phosphorous  acid.  The  thin!  sulwlance  requires 
less  oxygen  than  phosphorus  to  convert  it  into 
phosphoric  acid,  nnd  is  regarded  as  an  oxide  of  phot- 
phorut.  Phosphorus  burns  in  chlorine  gas.  ami  unites 
with  it  in  two  proportions,  the  one  of  which  contains 
twice  as  much  chlorine  as  the  other.  When  these 
are  thrown  in  water,  the  chloride  is  resolved  into 
muriatic  and  phosphorous  acids,  the  hi-chloride  into 
muriatic  nnd  phosphoric  acids.  Iodine  also  acts 
upon  phosphorus  at  common  temperatures.  It  forms 
with  sulphur,  compounds  more  inflammable  than  pure 
phosphorus.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  the 
expressed  or  volatile  oils,  especially  by  the  aid  of  a 
little  heat.  The  solutions  in  oils  are  luminous  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  compounds  formed  by 
phosphoric  acid  with  the  alkalies,  earths  and  metal- 
lic oxides,  are  called  the  phosphates.  Phosphates  of 
alkalies  are  partially  decomposed  by  heating  with 
J  charcoal ;  phosphate  of  ammonia  is  decomposed  by 
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alone.  The  phosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths 
are  not  de^mposed  when  heated  with  charcoal. 
Before  the  blowpipe  both  alkaline  and  earthy  phos- 
phates melt  into  a  vitreous,  transparent  globule. 
They  are  soluble  in  nitric  acid  without  elervescence, 
and  precipitate  from  that  solution  by  lime  water  or 
ammonia.  Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  them,  and 
separates  the  phosphoric  ackl.  The  alkalute  phos- 
phates arc  soluble  and  crystallitable  ;  the  earllty  ones 
are  insoluble.  1  he  pAtpkttet  are  distinguished  from 
the  phosphates  by  appearing  luminous  when  heated 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  by  aflordmp,  on  distilla- 
tion, a  small  quantity  of  phosphorus.  Tbey  become 
phosphates  on  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  little  time. 
Phosphureted  hfdregen.  This  interesting  coinpoand 
of  phosphorus  and  hydrogen  exists  in  the  elastic  form, 
and  is  obtained  by  combining  phosphorus  with  any 
substance  which,  by  a  resulting  affinity,  shall  enable 
It  to  decompose,  water.  Thus,  if  one  part  of  phos- 
phorus is  heated  with  tea  or  twelve  of  a  solution  of 
potash,  the  alkali  exerts  this  operation, — the  water 
present  is  decomposed,  its  oxygen  combines  with 
one  proportion  of  the  phosphorus,  forming  phosphor- 
ites with  the  potash  ;  the  hydrogen 


the  other;  the  consequence 
complete  separation  ot  the  i 
c  hurches.    Banks,  his  patron , 


ic  acid,  which  unites 

of  the  decomposed  water  combines  with  another 
ptrtion  of  the  phosphorus,  producing  phosphureted 
hydrogen.  Or  lime  may  be  substituted  for  potash. 
The  distinguishing  peculiarity  of  this  gas  is  its  high 
inflammability,  In  consequence  of  which  it  takes  Ire 
win-never  it  is  presented  to  the  atmosphere.  It  can- 
not with  safety  be  mixed  with  nir  in  any  quantity, 
from  the  violent  detonation  that  would  ensue,  and  it 
is  therefore  allowed  to  burn  as  it  escapes  from  the 
wnter,  in  which  the  beak  of  the  retort  containing 
the  materials  producing  it  Is  immersed.  The  pro- 
ducts of  its  combustion,  as  it  escapes  from  the  retort 
into  the  air,  are  phosphorous  acid  and  watery  vapour, 
which  present  at  their  formation  a  very  singular  ap- 
pearance ;  the  bubble  of  gas,  as  it  escapes  and  in- 
flames, expands  into  a  horiiontal  ring  of  light  white 
vapour,  which  enlarges  in  diameter  as  it  rises  until 
h  breaks  ;  this  is  phusptM>rons  acul,  wafted  by  the 
aqueous  vapour,  ami  it  owes  this  corona  form  to  the 
eccentric  impulse  of  the  explosion.  It  is  supposed 
that  many  of  those  lights  which  are  said  to  have  been 
seen  at  nipht  around  burying- grounds,  and  oilier 
places,  when  animal  and  vegetable  substances  are 
undergoing  decomposition,  arise,  in  port  at  least, 
from  phosphureted  hydrogen.  Bihtfdmrei  of  phos- 
fhonu  is  a  second  compound  of  hydrogen  with  phos- 
phorus, obtained  when  solid  phosphorous  acid  is 
healed  out  of  contact  with  the  air  ;  the  oxygen  of 
the  wnter  of  crystallization  present  converts  port  of 
the  phosphorous  ackl  into  the  phosphoric,  while  the 
hydrogen,  uniting  with  a  small  proportion  of  phos- 
phorus, forms  this  gas.  It  h  not  spontaneously  ia- 
flammahle,  but  detonates  when  mixed  with  atmosphe- 
m- air  and  heated  to  Phosphorus  is  employed 

in  the  arts  for  the  construction  of  fire-mntrhes,  and 
for  the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid.  Its  use  in 
medicine  has  Iwen  attempted,  but  its  violence  is  too 
gnat  to  l>e  employed  with  safety.  The  phosphates 
are  employed  as  fluxes,  and  in  the  composition  of 
pa«te«*  ti>r  the  imitation  of  gems. 

PIlOTll'S  ;  a  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  cele- 
brated, nhout  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  for 
the  brilliancy  of  his  talents  and  the  depth  of  his  eru- 
dition, fie  was  a  native  of  Constantinople,  and  ori- 
ginally distinguished  himself  by  his  learning  and 
ability  as  a  layman  ;  but,  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
patriarch  Ignatius,  by  flardtts,  was  consecrated  to 
the  vacant  see,  859.  During  the  succeeding  ten 
year*,  a  controversy  was  carried  on  with  much 
acrimony  between  him  and  the  bishop  of  Rome, 
ftK'll  party  exceminuii'cst^'g  and 


of  which  was  the 
eastern  and  western 
being  ai  length  taken 
!  off  by  his  nephew  and  associate  in  the  empire,  Mi- 
chael the  Third,  that  prince  was  in  his  turn  aiaianffi 
nated  by  Bosilins,  the  Macedonian,  who  then  as- 
cended the  throne  in  866.  But  Phoiius,  denouncing 
him  for  the  murder,  was  in  the  following;  year  re- 
moved, to  make  way  for  the  restoration  of  his  old 
enemy  Ignatius,  and  was  forced  to  retire  into  banish- 
ment. On  the  oVath  of  that  patriarch  in  878,  Pho- 
iius. by  a  nattering  exposition  of  a  forged  document 
respecting  tlie  genealogy  of  the  emperor,  acquired 
his  favour,  and,  being  restored,  maintained  himself 
in  the  patriarchal  chair  during  the  remaiuder  of  that 
reign  ;  but  was  at  length  accused,  on  insufficient 
groumls,  nf  conspiring  against  the  new  sovereign, 
Leo  the  Pbilotoplter,  who  sent  him,  in  886,  inui 
confinement  in  an  Armenian  monastery,  where  lie 
died  in  8U1.  This  learned  and  intriguing  prelate 
was  the  author  of  a  Bibiiolheca,  containing  an  ex- 
amination of  ¥80  writers ;  the  best  edition  is  thai  ui 
Kekker,  a  French  translation  from  which  was  aa- 
nounced  in  1831,  in  six  volumes,  octavo ;  of  Uw 
Kwiocanon ,  a  digest  of  the  eoclesiastiial  laws,  ecu 
of  councils,  inc.,  under  fourteen  beads ;  a  Lexicon  <>t 
the  (t reek  I JUigtiage ;  and  numerous  epistles,  in 
the  BtMktihcca  tliere  are  two  other  edilKJiis  tl<at  a 
Vienna,  loOI,and  that  of  Rouen,  foito.  lt&i.  i  : 
the  Lexicon,  printed  at  Leipsic  in  1808  (ediud  by 
Hermann),  there  is  a  more  accurate  copy  in  manu- 
script at  Cambridge.  The  Letters  appeared  in  une 
folio  volume,  in  lo5l. 

PHOTOMK1  liR  ;  an  instrument  intended  lo  in- 
dicate the  different  quantities  of  lip  lit.  as  in  a  clutaiy 
or  bright  ilay,  or  between  bodies  dluminated  in  de- 
ferent degrees.  In  Leslie's  pltotometer.  the  essen- 
tial part  is  a  glass  tube,  like  a  reversed  siphon,  whose 
two  branches  should  be  equal  in  height,  and  unai- 
nated  by  balls  of  equal  diameter  ;  one  of  Uu>  bald 
is  of  black  enamel,  and  the  oilier  of  common  glass, 
into  which  is  put  some  liquid.  The  motion  of  the 
liquor,  which  is  sulphuric  acid,  tinged  red  with  car- 
mine, is  measured  by  means  of  a  graduation  ;  the 
zero  is  situated  towards  the  top  of  the  branch  that  is 
terminated  by  the  enamelled  boll.  The  use  of  tin* 
instrument  N  founded  upon  tlie  principle  that,  when 
the  light  is  absorbed  by  a  body,  it  produces  a  beat 
proportional  to  the  quantity  of  almorplion.  When 
the  instrument  is  exposed  to  the  kolar  rays,  those 
rays  that  are  absorbed  by  tlie  dark  colour  heat  the 
interior  air,  which  causes  the  liquor  to  descend,  at 
first  with  rapidity  in  the  corresponding  branch. 
Bat.  ns  a  part  of  the  heat  which  Iwd  introduced  it- 
self by  menus  of  tin*  absorption  is  dissipated  by  the 
radial  tun,  and  as  the  difference  between  the  quantity 
of  heat  lost  and  that  of  the  I  teat  acquired  goes  ob 
diminishing,  there  will  lie  a  point  where,  these  two 
quantities  having  become  equal,  the  instrument  wul 
be  stationary,  mid  tlie  inleusity  of  the  incident  Ugh: 
is  then  estimated  by  the  number  of  degrees  which 
the  liquor  has  run  over. 

PHRENOLOGY  ;  (from  f»stf  wind,  and  Xryw, 
discourse.)  the  term  applied  to  a  science  of  recent 
origin,  which  aflects  to  discover  the  faculties  and  dis- 
position* uf  man  from  the  inequalities  displayed  on 
his  cranium.  It  was  long  ago  observed  by  physiolo- 
gists,  that  the  characters  of  animals  were  in  a  great 
measure  determinable  by  the  formation  of  tiie  fore- 
head, and  that  the  intelligence  of  the  animal,  in  most 
cases,  rose  or  fell  in  proportion  to  the  elevation  or 
prostration  of  his  skull.  Lavatrr,  in  his  system  el 
physiognomy,  went  further  limn  this,  and  gave  to 
particular  shapes  ul  the  head  certain  ruvm  an  J 
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passions :  the  conical  head,  he  terms  religion* ;  the  I 
narrow  retreating  front,  weak  minded ;  the  broad 
neck,  salacious,  &c.  But  it  was  reserved  to  Drs 
Gail  and  Spurcheim  to  expand  this  germ  of  doctrine 
into  a  minute  system,  and  to  map  out  the  whole 
cranium  into  small  sections,  each  section  being  the 
dwelling-place  or  work-shop  of  a  certain  faculty, 
propeiiMty,  or  sentiment,  in  all  amounting  to  thirty- 
five,  a  number  which  by  no  menus  can  be  supposed 
to  include  all  the  conceivable  faculties,  propensities, 
or  sentiments  that  may  be  alleged  as  belonging  to 
man.  but  which,  we  may  imagine,  they  were  obliged 
lo  restrict  themselves  to,  for  want  of  room. 

l)r  Gall  lias  the  merit  of  first  starting  this  modern 
philosophy,  but  to  Dr  Spursheim  it  is  mainly  indebt- 
ed for  its  systematic  arrangement,  and  to  Dr  Combe 
of  Edinburgh  for  its  advocacy.  "  In  the  ninth  year  €if 
tnj  age,"  says  Dr  Gall,    my  parents  sent  me  to  one 
of  my  uncles,  who  was  a  clergyman  in  the  Black 
Forest,  and  who,  in  order  to  inspire  me  with  emula- 
tion, gave  me  a  companion  in  my  studies.    1  was, 
however,  frequently  reproached  for  not  learning  my 
lestous  so  well  as  lie  did,  particularly  as  more  was  ex- 
pected from  me  than  from  him.    From  my  uncle  we 
were  both  put  to  school  at  Baden,  near  Radstadt, 
and  there,  whenever  our  task  was  lo  learn  by  heart, 
I  wa<  always  surpassed  by  boys  who,  in  their  other 
exercises,  were  much  my  inferiors.    As  every  one  of 
those  who  were  remarkable  for  this  talent  hud  large 
and  prominent  eyes,  we  gave  them  the  nickname  of 
ox  eyed     Three  years  alter  this  we  went  to  school 
at  Bruchsa,  ami  there  again  the  ox-eyed  scholars 
mortified  me  as  Idore.    Two  years  later  I  went  to 
Strasburch,  and  still  found  that,  however  moderate 
their  abilities  in  other  respects,  the  pupils  with  promi- 
nent eyes  all  learned  by  heart  with  the  greatest  ease. 
Although  1  was  utterly  destitute  of  previous  know, 
ledge,  I  could  not  help  concluding  that  prominent 
eyes  were  the  mark  of  a  good  memory ;  and  the 
connexion  between  this  external  sign  and  the  mental 
faculty  occurred  to  me.    It  was  not,  however,  till 
some  time  afterward*  that,  led  from  observation  to 
observation,  from  reflection  to  reflection,  1  liegun  to 
conceive  that  since  memory  has  its  external  sign  the 
other  faculties  might  very  well  have  theirs.  From 
that  moment  every  person  remarkable  for  liny  talent, 
or  for  any  quality,  became  the  subject  of  new  atten- 
tion, and  all  my  thoughts  were  directed  to  a  minute 
study  of  the  form  of  their  heads.    I.itile  by  little  I 
ventured  to  flatter  myself  that  I  could  perceive  one 
constant  shape  in  the  head  of  every  great  painter,  of 
every  great  musician,  of  every  great  mechanic,  seve- 
rally denoting  a  decided  predisposition  in  the  indivi- 
dual to  one  or  other  of  these  arts.    In  the  mean  time 
1  had  begun  the  study  of  medicine,  when  I  heard 
much  about  the  functions  of  the  muscles,  of  the  vis- 
cera, &sc ..  but  not  a  word  about  the  functions  of  the 
brain.    My  former  observations  then  recurred  to  me, 
ami  led  me  to  suspect,  what  1  afterwards  proved, 
that  the  form  of  the  skull  is  entirely  due  to  the  form 
of  the  viscus  which  is  contained  in  it.    From  that 
instant  I  conceived  the  hope  of  being  able  one  day 
to  determine  the  moral  ami  intellectual  (acuities  of 
roan,  hy  means  of  his  cerebral  organization,  and  of 
establishing  a  physiology  of  the  brain.    I  therefore 
resolved  to  continue  my  researches  until  I  should  ol»- 
tain  my  object  or  find  it  impossible.    The  task  would 
have  been  less  difficult  had  I  almndoued  myself  en- 
.  tirely  to  nature.    But  I  had  learned  too  much  of  the 
errors  and  prejudices  then  taught  upon  those  subjects 
not  to  be  biassed  by  them. and  I  was  still  further  en- 
tangled by  the  doctrines  of  metaphysicians,  who  tench 
that  all  our  ideas  come  by  our  senses  ;  that  all  men 
are  born  alike ;  that  education  and  accident  alone 
moke  them  differ.   If  this  be  true,  taid  I,  no  faculty 


can  have  an  external  sign,  and  to  study  the  brain, 
its  parts,  and  its  functions  is  absolute  madness.  Still 
I  remembered  my  former  observations ;  I  knew  that 
the  circumstances  in  which  my  brothers  and  sisters, 
my  school-fellows,  and  my  play-males,  liad  from  their 
infancy  been  placed  were  all  alike.  I  saw  that  edu- 
cation was  bestowed  in  vain  on  some  persons,  that 
others  had  talents  without  it.  I  observed  a  propor- 
tionate variety  in  the  disposition  of  animuls.  Some 
dogs  are  bom  hunters,  while  others  of  the  same  later 
cannot  be  taught ;  some  are  peaceful,  some  ill-tem- 
pered. In  birds  there  is  a  similar  diversity.  The. 
whole  animal  kingdom  spoke  then  in  favour  of  my 
strong  surmises,  and  I  resolved  to  prosecute  my 
plan." 

I>r  Gall,  a  surgeon  at  Vienna,  born  in  Suabia  in 
1757,  commenced  giving  private  lectures  on  the 
subject  in  1796,  but  at  the  end  of  five  years,  the 
Austrian  government  took  alarm  at  his  novel  doc- 
trines, ami  prohibited  his  lectures,  unless  under  a 
special  permission.  The  prohibition,  of  course, 
stimulated  curiosity,  and  added  to  the  notoriety  of 
the  science.  In  1800,  he  was  joined  by  Dr  Spunt- 
heim.  (bom  near  Treves  on  the  Moselle  in  1176)  who 
continued  his  colleague  till  1813,  both  conducting 
their  researches  in  common.  They  travelled  to- 
gether from  place  to  place,  visiting  prisons  ami  ex- 
amining felons  of  every  description,  tor  the  purpose 
of  extending  or  confirming  their  theories,  and  lectur- 
ing occasionally,  with  the  view  of  indemnifying  ex- 
penses or  gaining  proselytes.  Their  great  trial  win 
at  the  har  of  the  French  Institute,  Paris,  where  they 
presented  themselves  to  receive  official  support  or 
condemnation  of  their  science.  A  commission  was 
named  hy  the  Institute  to  report  upon  the  labours  of 
Drs  Gall  and  Spursheim.  Alter  much  patient  in- 
vestigation, the  report  was  drawn  up  by  the  celebrat- 
ed Cuvier.  It  was  unfavourable  to  the  science  of 
Phrenology,  and  even  went  *o  fur  as  to  excuse  the 
Institute  for  having  taken  the  subject  into  considera- 
tion at  all.  This,  it  may  be  curious  to  mi  ark,  has 
been  the  fate  of  phrenology  with  every  really  dis- 
tinguished physiologist  and  metaphysician.  After 
examining  its  claims,  they  feel  >o  satisfied  of  the 
absurdities  involved  in  them,  that  they  dismiss  the 
subject  from  their  minds,  without  bestowing  on  it 
any  after  consideration,  just  as  a  person,  who  has 
mistaken  a  turnip  in  the  field  for  a  human  skull, 
flings  it  from  him  hastily,  in  the  fear  that  he  may  be 
|  laughed  at  for  having  given  it  a  moment's  attention. 
Hence,  in  all  our  profound  metaphysical  works, 
phrenology  is  never  or  but  barely  adverted  to  ;  and 
though  mere  authority  of  high  names  should  never  lie 
adduced,  of  themselves,  to  condemn,  still  it  cannot 
be  denied  that  their  presence  carries  a  legitimate 
weight  in  recommending  n  subject.* 

In  March,  181-1,  Or  Spnrdiemi  came  to  Britain, 
and  proceeded  to  Loudon,  where  he  exhibited  at  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Society's  hall,  commencing  by 
a  dissection  of  the  brain.  He  delivered  a  course  of 
lectures,  but  his  auditors  were  not  more  than  forty, 
and  his  second  course  was  equally  thinly  attended.  At 
Bath,  Bristol,  Dublin,  and  Cork,  where  he  also  de- 
livered lectures,  he  was  equally  coldly  received ;  but 
at  Edinburgh,  whence  he  proceeded,  he  was  more 
successful  in  procuring  proselytes.  Attention  had 
been  drawn  to  the  subject  there  by  a  very  pungent 


♦  The  BritiMh  Jnociation,  eitab  Uhr-rt  »everal  yean  and 
the  otjert  of  whirh  l<»  hrlnjf  trieritilir  ii.en  ai-niinlly  Wether 
from  all  quarter*  of  Europe,  for  ttie  liarmonMnw  di»cu»lon  «f 
their  varinn*  purmiU,  refused  lo  *4m<l  l'hr*nU>gjf  »«  a  tertian 
«l  their  mm  iety.  Thu  we  tiate  si  a  fart,  but  r>»l  appronn«lT ; 
for  we  HTe  averse  to  an  exclusive  ftpirtt  In  philosophy,  or  any 
thin*  else ;  and  if  phren«'W>iry  he  not  an  established  *clen«r,  its 
rr*Ntrr«i-a  are  at  least  iutunately  cuaaacUsd  with  soeacv,  both 
mental  uud  physical.  . 
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article  against  phrenology  in  the  Edinburgh  Review 
for  June,  1815,  which  so  far  favouml  Dr  Spunheitn 
as  to  raise  curiosity  about  him,  and  fill  his  class- 
room, lie  remained  in  Edinburgh  seven  months, 
and  was  so  successful  in  gaining  converts,  that  he 
predicted  it  to  be  the  spot  from  which,  as  from  a 
centre,  the  doctrines  of  phrenology  should  spread 
over  Hhtain.  His  prediction  has  been  thus  far  veri- 
fied, that  Edinburgh  is  at  this  hour  the  very  head- 
quarters  of  phrenology,  and  Unit  it  rejoices  in  a 
flourishing  Phrenological  Society  which  publishes 
Transactions,  as  well  as  in  a  Phrenological  Magazine. 
The  founder,  also,  of  this  society,  Mr  George  Combe, 
must  he  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  best  expounders  and 
defenders  of  phrenology  which  the  science  yet  can 

bowk. 

Dr  Spurtheiin  returned  to  London — thence  to 
Paris— and  did  not.  visit  Britain  again  till  1825. 
.Societies,  with  collections  of  busts,  had  by  this  time 
been  established  in  almost  every  considerable  town 
in  the  empire  ;  and  such  was  the  mania  of  the  day, 
that  the  doctor  was  warmly  received  wherever  he 
went— at  London,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Hull, 
Exeter,  Dublin.  Cork,  Glasgow,  Paisley,  Dundee, 
&c.  Dr  Spurzheim  eventually  went  to  America, 
where  he  died  in  1832,  that  fatal  year  for  so  many 
distinguished  men.  See  the  respective  articles  Gall 
and  Spurzheim  in  this  work. 

Although  Dr  Gall  was  the  founder  of  phrenology, 
and  although  he  was  the  discoverer  of  twenty-seven 
organs  out  of  thirty-five,  he  is  generally  admitted  to 
liave  been  deficient  in  forming  a  system,  or  in  deduc- 
ing from  it  philosophical  data.  Dr  Spunheim  is  said 
by  phrenologists  to  have  contributed  most  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  science,  by  enriching  it  with  im- 
portant discoveries,  by  arranging  it  into  a  system, 
and  by  showing  how  it  might  be  applied  to  many  in- 
teresting purposes  connected  with  the  human  mind. 
We  shall  here  give  a  list  of  the  twenty-seven  organs 
discovered  by  Dr  Gall,  with  the  titles  he  affixed  to 
each.  These  titles,  it  will  be  observed,  differ  chiefly 
from  those  of  Dr  Spuraheim  in  being  less  comprehen- 
sive in  their  c  haracter,  and  therefore  less  pliable  in 
representing  the  various  faculties  and  dispositions  of 
man.  For  example,  what  Gall  called  murder,  Spun 
heim  calls  destructive***!,  thus  including  in  it  a  desire 
to  destroy  noxious  animals,  and  t"  kill  for  food  ;  and 
while  Gall  has  a  bump  for  veneration  and  one  for 
religion,  Spunheim  confines  himself  to  veneration, 
saying  it  includes,  not  only  a  propensity  to  venerate 
God,  but  to  venerate  wealth,  power,  or  any  distin- 
guished personage. 

The  following  is  Dr  Gall's  list :— No.  I.  the  in- 
stinct of  veneration.  No.  2.  the  love  of  offspring. 
No.  3.  friendship.  No.  4.  courage,  self-defence.  No. 
5.  murder.  No.  6.  cunning.  No.  7.  the  sentiment 
of  property.  No.  8.  pride,  self  esteem,  haughtiness. 
No  9.  vanity,  ambition.  No.  10.  cautiousness.  No. 
II.  the  memory  of  things,  the  power  of  being  educat- 
ed. No.  12.  local  memory.  No.  13.  the  memory  of 
persons.  No.  14.  verbal  memory.  No.  15  memory 
for  languages.  No.  16.  colours.  No.  17.  music.  No. 
18.  number.  No.  10.  aptitude  for  the  mechanical 
arts.  No.  20.  aptitude  for  drawing  comparisons.  No. 
21.  aptitude  for  drawing  conclusions.  No.  22.  wit. 
No.  23.  poetry.  No  24.  good-nature.  No.  25.  mi- 
inickry.  No.  20.  religion.  No.  27.  firmness  of  char- 
acter. The  figures  in  this  list  have  no  relation  to 
those  on  the  casts. 

Dr  Spunheim's  arrangement  of  the  faculties  is 
comprised  in  orders,  genera,  &c.  In  the  article 
Vraniology,  in  this  encyclopedia,  are  given  cuts  re- 
presenting the  different  localities  of  the  different 
nrgmt.  Without,  however,  referring  the  reader  to 
them,  we  shall  reprint  them  here,  for  his  better  con- 


venience, R  b*ing  always  desirous  to  have  the  map 
immediately  before  the  eye  while  rending  the  de- 
scription. We  shall  also  give  from  Dr  Combe,  Dr 
SpunJieim's  list  of  the  organs: 


u 


Order  T.  FEELINGS. 

Genus  1.  PROPENSITIES — Common  to  Man  with 
the  Lotrer  Animals. 
Thb  Love  or  Lire. 

An    Awtitr  for   Foon  —  V$*t :   Nutrition. — Jbmr-  t 
gluttony  and  drunkrnne»«. 
I.  AMATtvm M i  Produce  wxoRlloeo. 

i.  Pnilor*rcr*mrF*i:»is — /  «•«;  !.«»•  of  off»prii»C-  —  J  - 
utet :  Pnmperinir  »nd  .poiline  rliUdrm. 

3.  Comentratitrhm.-  -  V*e$ :  It  Ri»e*  tfc*  d*mir»  f«w  p" • 

m»ii«Mir»«  tn  place,  mid  for  peraiMiriw*  ««f  «n»ti«««»»  •*  i 
tdea«  in  the  mind.—  .-fAnwt :  Awiini  to  ■ftrwr  . 

morbid  dwelling,  «o  internal  emotion*  and  idea*,  to  taw 
neulect  of  external  impre^looe. 

4.  AtiiiRHTi^Esi  —  «*Vf  :  Attachment ;  friendship  **** 

rifty  re«ult  fr.ni  \X.—Mt>utrr  ■  Clanship  for  i"ip"r^ 
object*.  attachment  to  ururthle**  individual*.    It  ta  g 
rally  Mron*  in  tV">men. 

5.  CouR%Tl»r*r(i*. —  I'irt ;  Conmc*  to  me»>l  dnnyrr,  teieee-. 

rome  difHculluM,  and  to  re«»t  *lta<kx.  —  ./•»«e»  . 

of  run t* n lion,  u»d  teadeory  to  provoke  and  mm*  i 
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Thir  fttl\xig  obviously  kdapta  man  to'a  world  in  which 
danger  and  difficulty  abound. 
C.  DiaTkTCTtrtNB**.—  U»f$  :  Or  lira  to  destroy  noxious  ob- 
jects, mod  lo  kill  for  food.  It  if  very  discernible  id  car- 
nivorous animals. — Abvtet :  Cruelty,  desire  to  torment, 
tendency  to  passion,  rage,  harshness  and  severity  in 
speech  aod  writing.  This  feeling  placet  roan  in  harmony 
with  death  and  destruction,  which  are  woven  Into  th« 
system  of  sublunary  creation. 

7.  SacaeriTf  M!«.—  L'trt  :  Tendency  to  restrain  within  the 

mind  the  various  emotions  and  ideas  that  involuntarily 
present  iheraselves,  until  the  judgment  has  sppruTcd  of 
giving  them  utterance  ;  it  also  aids  the  artist  and  the  ac- 
tor in  giving  expression  ,  and  ia  an  ingredient  in  pru- 
dence -  I-,.-,,.  :  Cunning,  deceit,  duplicity,  lying,  and, 
joined  with  Acquisitiveness,  theft. 

8.  AtgcisiTMSKBss.—  L'ttt :  Desire  to  poiaeta,  and  tendency 

to  accumulate  articles  of  utility,  to  provide  against  want. 
—A hunt :  Inordinate  desire  for  property  ;  selfishness  ; 
avarice, 

9.  Constbcctivbsibsb.—  utm  :  Desire  to  build  and  construct 

works  of  arts.  — Abutei ;  Construction  uf  engines  to  In- 
jure or  destroy,  and  fabrication  of  objects  to  deceive 


Genus  II.  SENTIMENTS. 

I.  Sentiments  common  to  Man  with  the 
Animals. 

10.  Sci  r-ErrviM.—  Viet :  Self  respect,  self-interest.  Jove  of 

independence,  |>ersonal  dignity — A>  ;  Pride, dUdain. 

overweening  conceit,  excessive  selfishness,  love  of  do. 

minion 

11.  Leva  or  AppaoBATtON. —  V$et :  Desire  of  the  esteem  of 

t>lher>,  love  ml  praise,  desire  of  fame  or  glory. — Abuttt : 
Vanity,  ambition,  thir»t  for  praise  independently  of 
pr  a  i«w  worthiness. 

12.  C*iTiocs*SM.—  Viet :  It  gives  origin  to  the  sentiment  of 

fear,  the  desire  to  shun  danger,  to  circumspection  ;  and 
it  i»  an  ingredient  in  prudence.— Abuttt  : 
timidity,  poltroonery,  unfouudt 
denry,  melancholy. 

13.  I . '  -  scs. —  L'tet :  Desire  of  the  happiness  of  others, 

universal  charity,  mildness  of  disposition,  and  a  lively 
sympathy  with  the  enjoyment  of  all  animated  beings. — 
Abutet  :  Profusion,  injurious  indulgence  of  the  appetites 
and  fancies  of  others,  prodigality,  facility  of  temper. 

II.  Sentiments  Proper  to  Man. 

14.  VtMtBvrioN. —  Viet:  Tendency  to  worship,  adore,  venerate, 

or  respect  whatever  ia  great  and  good;  gives  origin  to 
the  religious  sentiment. — Ahutet :  Senseless  respect  for 
nnworthy  objects  r  on  seem  ted  bv  time  or  situation,  love 
of  antiquated  customs,  abject  subserviency  to 


authority,  superstition. 
t3.  Fib*>m«.—  few  I  Determination,  perseverance, 

of  purpose.—  Abutet  :  Stubbornness,  infatuation,  tenacity 

in  evil. 

|&  Co*m  UKTioin*ite.—  Viet:  It  gives  origin  to  the  senti- 
ment of  justice,  or  respect  for  the  rights  of  others,  open- 
ness t«  conviction,  the  love  of  truth. — Abutet  |  Scrupu- 
lous adherence  to  noxious  principles  when  ignorantly 
embraced,  excessive  refinement  In  the  views  of  duty  and 
obligation,  excess  in  remorse,  or  self 


17.  Mora-  Vt*»  :  Tendency  to  expect  and  to  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  confidence  and  reliance;  It 


relisnee  ;  It  cheruhes 
expectations  of  felicity 


Uwh  —Abnset  :  Credulity, 
not  founded  on  reason. 
14.  Won ob b.— Uses :  The  desire  of  novelty,  admiration  of  the 
new,  the  unexpected,  the  grand,  the  wonderful,  and  ex- 
traordinary 1  buret  ;  Lore  of  the  marvellous,  astonish- 
ment.—A.  .'-    Veneration,  Hope,  and  Wonder,  combined, 
give  the  tendency  to  religion;  their  abuses  produce 
superstitlou  and  belief  in  false  miracles,  in  prodigies, 
magic,  ghosts,  and  all  supernatural  absurdities. 
19.  Idiautv — Vtt*    Love  of  the  beautiful  and  splendid,  the 
desire  of  excellence,  poetic  feeling.— Abu* ft  :  Extrava- 
gance and  sbsiird  enthusiasm, preference  of  the  showy 
and  glaring  to  the  solid  and  useful,  a  tendency  to  dwell  in 
the  regions  of  fancy,  and  to  neglect  the  duties  of  life. 
?0.  Wit.-  Oives  the  ferling  of  the  ludicrous. 
XI,  lxiTsTtox.— Copies  the  manners,  gestures,  and  action!  of 
others,  and  nature  generally. 

Ordki  II.  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES. 
Genus  I.  EXTERNAL  SENSES. 
FitLiKO  or  Totcn. 


Tastb. 
Shell. 


'  L'tet  :  To  bring  man  Into  communication 
with  external  objects,  and  to  enable 
him  t»  enjoy  them. — Abutet :  Exces- 
sive Indulgence  in  the  pleasures  arn- 
ing  1 1  -I'  the  senses,  to  the  extent  of 
impairing  the  organs  and  drbibtating 
the  raiod. 

It.  INTELLECTUAL  FA C U LTIES — which 

perceive  existence 

ST.  iMMvtnvtLiTT— Takes  cognisance  of 
facts. 


84.'  Si zb— Renders  man  obterrtnt  of  dimensions ,  and  aids  per. 
speetive. 

25,  Wbicht— Communicates  the  perception  of  momentum, 

weight,  resistance,  and  aids  equilibrium. 
36.  Coloubiko— Gives  perception  ot  colours. 

Genus  III.  INTELLECTUAL  FACULTIES— 
which  perceive  the  relations  of  external  objects. 

27.  Locality— Gives  the  Idea  of  space  and  relative  position. 

28.  Nt'MBia— Gives  the  talent  for  i  .i  dilution. 

29.  Obdkb — Communicates  the  love  of  physiral  arrangement. 

30.  Evbntvality— Take*  cognisance  of  occurrences  and  c 
SI.  Tim b— Gives  rise  to  the  perception  of  duration. 

32.  T I'm b— The  sense  of  Melody  arises  from  it. 

33.  Lanouasb— Gives  a  facility  in  acquiring  a 

arbitrary  signs  to  express  thoughts,— readiness  iu  Uie  use 


v. 


Genus  IV.  REFLECTING  FACULTIES— which 
compare,  judge,  and  discriminate. 

31.  Comparison— Gives  the  power  of  discovering  analogirt,  re- 
semblances, and  differences. 

33.  Csi'salitt— Traces  the  dependencies  of  phenomena,  and 
the  relation  of  cause  and  eflect. 

In  addition  to  the  above  enumeration  of  organs,  a 
new  one  has  recently  been  supposed  to  be  discover- 
ed, upon  which  the  title  of  alimentativeness  tuts  been 
bestowed.  Its  property  is  a  propensity  to  eat  and 
drink,  and  it  is  therefore  very  appropriately  placed 
near  the  organ  of  destructiveness.  Mr  Crook  of 
London  and  I)r  Hoppe  of  Copenhagen  both  lay  claim 
to  the  discovery  of  this  organ.  The  former  of  these 
gentlemen  thus  writes :  *'  Three  persons,  with  whom 
I  had  become  acquainted  in  the  year  1819,  first  led 
me  to  suspect  that  a  portion  of  the  brain,  situated 
near  the  front  of  the  ear  (next  to  destructiveness) 
was  connected  with  the  pleasures  of  the  festive 
board.  From  that  time  to  the  end  of  1822,  above  a 
thousand  observations  were  made  ;  as  they  tended  to 
confirm  this  view,  several  phrenological  friends  were 
informed  of  the  result.  From  1823,  I  no  longer 
doubted  that  the  anterior  portion  of  the  middle  lube 
was  a  distinct  organ,  that  its  primary  use  was  the 
discrimination  and  enjoyment  of  meats  and  drinks. 
It  was  difficult,  however,  to  hit  the  fundamental 
power.  The  situation  of  the  organ,  under  the  sigo- 
roatic  process,  the  temporal  muscle,  frequently  pre- 
cluded the  possibility  of  accurate  observation.  But, 
notwithstanding,  several  well  marked  cases,  both  of 
a  positive  and  negative  kind,  were  investigated. 
These  conclusions  were  embodied,  and  read  to  the 
Phrenological  Society  of  London  on  the  8th  of  April, 

1825.  Two  months  before,  though  it  was  not  known 
in  London,  a  letter  had  been  received  in  Edinburgh 
from  Dr  Itoppe  of  Copenhagen,  "giving  the  same 
portions  of  the  brain  to  the  sensations  of  hunger  and 
thirst.  The  coincidence  was  felt  to  be  remarkable, 
and  to  myself  particularly  so.  as  I  had,  in  1821,  con- 
ceived a  similar  idea,  but  discarded  it  upon  consider- 
ing the  dependence  of  these  feelings  upon  the  stomach 
and  tongue.  In  my  last  conversation  upon  the  sub- 
ject with  DrSpursheim,  at  Cambridge,  in  December, 

1826,  he  fully  admitted  the  discovery  of  the  organ, 
but  thought  the  instinct  to  eat  to  be  the  special  func- 
tion." 

|Dr  Hoppe  maintains,  that  there  must  be  an  organ 
in  animals  for  the  instinct  of  nutrition,  which  incites 
them  to  the  sensual  enjoyments  of  the  palate,  inde- 
pendent of  hunger  and  thirst.  **  How,''  he  asks, 
"  should  the  mere  sense  of  hunger,  more  than  any 
other  disagreeable  or  painful  sensation,  make  the 
animal  desire  food,  the  necessity  of  such  not  being 
known  to  him  by  experience  ?"  "  According  to  my 
opinion,"  he  continues,  "hunger  and  thirst  must  be 
dtscriminated  from  the  desire  of  food,  which  we  call 
appetite ;  for  those  I  consider  as  only  affections  of 
the  stomachic  and  palatine  nerves,  caused  by  the  de- 
fect of  necessary  supply  ;  but  appetite,  as  an  activi- 
ty of  a  fundnmeiilal  animal  instinct,  which  has  in  the 
brain  an  oruau  aualogous  to  ihe  rest  of  the  organs." 

2  M 
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This  finishes  the  list  of  organs  which  phrenologists 

have  ventured  to  attribute  to  the  brain,  and  as  they 
have  left  no  further  room  on  the  cranium  for  addi- 
tional organs,  we  may  fairly  conclude  that  their  list 
is  terminated  and  their  science  completed.  The 
reader,  however,  must  be  apprized,  that  roost  of  the 
organs  enumerated  above  have  duplicates,  that  is, 
the  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  is  said  to  resemble 
exactly  the  other.  This  is  inferred  from  analogy. 
We  have  two  eyes  and  two  ears,  say  phrenologists  ; 
so  we  have  two  organs  of  wit,  destrucUveness,  &c. 
In  those  organs,  however,  that  are  situated  along*  the 
middle  line  of  the  head,  Uie  two  hemispheres  of  the 
brain  approach  so  closely,  that  both  the  organs  are 
included  in  one  circle  ;  but  still  phrenologists  insist 
on  two  organs,  one  on  each  side.  The  advantage  of 
possessing  duplicate  organs  is  this.  It  has  often 
been  objected  to  phrenology,  tint  people  are  fre- 
quently injured  on  particular  parts  of  the  cranium— 
indeed,  there  are  many  cases,  not  fatal,  in  which  por- 
tions of  the  bruin  have  been  actually  destroyed— *nd 
yet  the  faculty  attributed  by  phrenologists  to  the  in- 
jured locality  has  not  been  in  the  slightest  degree 
impaired.  A  soldier  on  the  field  of  battle,  as  has 
been  wittily  observed,  whose  organ  of  Veneration 
receives  a  blow,  is  never  heard  to  exclaim,  '  There  ! 
my  religion  is  clean  gone !  1  care  nothing  now  for 
God  or  the  Captain  !'  A  tender  father,  wounded  on 
the  organ  of  Philoprogenitiveness,  feels  no  sudden 
disregard  for  his  children.  A  miser,  well  banged  on 
the  organ  of  Acquisitiveness,  does  not  instantly  be- 
come careless  of  his  money  bags ;  nor  is  a  coward, 
whose  large  bump  of  cautiousness  has  lieen  half  beat- 
en in  by  ruffians,  in  any  degree  cured  of  his  timidity. 
To  such  facts  as  these,  phrenologists  say,  the  brain 
is  composed  of  two  similar  halves  or  hemispheres, 
and  the  organs  of  all  the  faculties  ore  double.  Tliat 
one  eye,  one  ear,  or  one  nostril  may  perform  its  func- 
tions, and  the  person  see,  hear,  or  smell,  although 
the  eye,  ear,  and  nostril  of  Uie  opposite  is  diseased  imt 
injured,  is  a  fact  of  which  we  all  are  aware.  Now 
as  the  organs  of  the  mental  faculties  are  double, 
analogy  would  lead  us  to  conclude,  that  such  will 
also  be  the  case  with  them  ;  and  that  before  we  can 
expect  complete  loss  of  any  one  faculty,  Uie  entire 
organ  of  each  side  must  be  destroyed,  just  as  both 
eyes  or  both  ears  must  be  diseased,  before  complete 
lo?s  of  sight  or  hearing  occurs.  But  this  reasoning 
is  by  no  means  satisfactory.  For  even  granting  Uie 
hypothesis,  and  not  to  insist  on  the  position  Umt  it  is 
necessary  to  produce  something  more  than  bare  as- 
sertion for  the  duplicate  existence  of  Uie  organs  be- 
fore we  admit  their  illustration  as  available  in  argu- 
ment, we  may  say,  tliat  whew  a  man  loses  his  eye,  he 
fei-U  its  want,  and  if  he  becomes  deaf  on  one  side,  he 
is  quite  conscious  of  a  defect  in  hearing.  A  similar 
consciousness,  by  analogy,  should  accompany  Uie 
destruction  of  one  of  a  pair  of  phrenological  organs. 
The  wounded  soldier  should  at  least  become  by  one 
half  less  ardrnt  in  his  devotions,  and  the  wounded 
miser  lake  a  much  less  firm  grasp  of  his  money-bags. 
But  neither  the  consciousness  of  defect  nor  Uie  fact 
of  defect  accompanies  the  injury.  Besides,  it  so  hap- 
pens, as  we  have  already  said,  there  is  a  range  of  i 
faculues  at  the  conjunction  of  the  hemispheres  of  the 
brain,  Uie  organs  of  which,  though  called  double,  are 
quite  contiguous,  and  Uierefore  substantially  single, 
so  that  it  it  impossible  to  injure  one  without  injuring 
both.  These  organs  comprehend  Comparison,  Bene- 
volence,Veneration,  Firmness,  &c.,ail  of  which,  being 
situated  on  the  front,  top,  and  centre  of  the  head,  are 
more  open  to  injury  than  any  oUiera.* 


It  may  b«  Mareely  pamiary  to  apprize  the  render,  thnt, 

°ugh  phrenolotf  rts  have  mapped  the  outer  cranium  into  n 


Were  phrenology  an  established  science,  and  were 

it  possible  to  draw  unerring  deductions  from  the  data 
which  it  lays  down,  it  cannot  be  denied  that  its  dis- 
covery would  be  Uie  greatest  step  ever  made  in  men- 
tal philosophy, and  its  application  Uie  most  beneficial 
ever  used  for  Uie  amelioration  of  the  human  racr.  It 
would  give  man  a  knowledge  of  himself,  and  direct 
him  in  Uie  application  of  Uie  faculties  wiUi  which  he 
might  be  endowed.  By  disclosing  indi vidua  1  char- 
acter, it  would  give  security  to  social  intercourse,  and 
make  communication  prompt  and  easy.  It  would 
disclose  real  merit  and  expose  unworthine^s.  The 
truly  wise  and  good  would  at  last  attain  their  proper 
station  in  society  ;  while  the  iguorant  and  vicious 
would  be  obliged  to  hide  their  diminished  heads.  I « 
parents  Uie  science  would  be  of  invaluable  service, 
in  directing  them  as  to  the  proper  moral  and  intellec- 
tual training  of  llieir  children  ;  nor  would  any  d  fa- 
culty longer  exist  regarding  the  choice  of  a  profession 
—no  one,  in  future,  would  be  made  a  lawyer,  v» ho 
should  have  been  a  painter,  nor  a  clergyman  *!io 
should  liave  been  a  fiddler.  In  medical  jurisprudence, 
and  indeed  in  the  administration  of  justice  genera  ily. 
phrenology  would  create  an  entire  revolution.  The 
real  maniac  would  at  once  be  distinguished  from  U>e 
responsible  agent ;  and  crime  might  even  be  pre- 
vented by  securing  the  thief  and  murderer  be  lore 
Uiey  had  given  scope  to  their  propensities'. 

But  neither  is  phrenology  an  established  science, 
nor,  if  it  were,  can  it  ever  be  applied  with  certainty 
to  Uie  illustration  of  individual  character.  Many  of 
the  organs  are  so  heterogeneous  in  their  nature,  that 
Uiey  may  indicate  faculties  or  dispositions  diametri- 
cally opposite,  while  others  are  furnished  with  com- 
pensating organs  which  balance  the  good  or  Uie  e\il 
of  eiUier,  and  thus  render  both  ineffective.  The  organ 
of  secrelioenest,  for  example,  which  indicates  a  thief, 
also  indicates  a  liar,  an  actor,  and  a  novelist !  It  is 
even  said  to  be  necessary  to  constitute  dignity  »if 
character!  Again,  yon  may  have  Uie  organ  of  d»- 
structiveness  developed  largely,  and  yet  be  a  peace- 
able and  good  man.  How  is  Uiis  accounted  for  > 
Your  organs)  of  cauiioMStwss  and  bcttrmlmcc  are 
brought  to  hear  upon  it,  so  that  it  is  tamed  down  into 
a  very  harmless  affair, and  would  not  even  lion  a  fly. 
It  may  be  said,  Uierefore,  to  be  kept  more  for  show 
than  use.  Thurtell  Uie  murderer's  hump  of  benevo- 
lence was  larger  Uian  his  bump  of  desiructiveroe**  ; 
and  his  killing  Weare,  phrenologists  say.  was  merely 
nn  exception  to  the  general  kindness  of  his  dispj*:*. 
lion.  1'hey  even  adduce  an  instance  in  which  he  was 
known  to  give  half  a- guinea  to  a  poor  man  !  By  ih  t% 
kind  of  shuffling — of  explaining  away  Uie  character 
of  certain  organs  or  extending  their  sphere — ant  d  of 
balancing  one  organ  with  another— phrenologies  are 
never  at  a  losa  in  making  Uie  tnnheiit  aliou  of  rJ»e 
skull  to  correspond  with  the  propensities  or  net>iai 
endowments  of  the  indiv  idual.  W*  could  give  nume- 
rous instances,  but  we  refrain.  It  lias  been  said  try  a 
profound  philosopher,  that  erery  mnn  is  mur*  thmn 
half  alike.  That  half,  phrenologists,  in  their  ex- 
aminations of  character,  have  Uie  chance  of  hilling  . 
if  they  miss  the  other  half,  Utey  can  easily  explain 
i  the  reason  in  Uieir  own  peculiar  jargon. 

There  are  other  circumstances  in  the  way,  which, 
even  according  to  Uie  phrenologists'  own  showing, 
must  for  ever  prevent  Uiem  from  correctly  judging  a" 
Uie  character  of  man  from  Uie  external  surface  of  as* 


many  sections,  no  rorre»  ponding  aertirma  nr  dirtatoni  are  t»  to 
found  In  the  Interior  rtructuw  or  arrangement  ut  th»  or**. 
Wera  the  ;brain  divided  into  thirty  Are  or  ff>rrty-*>x  t~Um* 
phrenoloprUU  might  be  juitlfled  in  luarktsg  I  lie  dlrtooca  «>tfe- 
out,  but  it  rotiaiiU  of  one  mats,  and  there  n  no  load  of  taward] 
aepnmO'in  or  dutinrtl'in  of  ^ruiture  f-iirre>f<tj©diJig 

outward  boundaries  of  DhrenologfcaJ  organs. 
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cranium.    An  organ,  they  say,  may  be  so  extremely 

developed  as  to  push  the  neighbouring  organs  from 
the  places  usually  occupied  by  them  ;  and  sometimes 
several  organs,  in  the  vicinity  of  each  other,  are 
equally  or  proportionally  developed,  so  that,  in  place 
ot  a  protuberance,  from  which  die  indication  might 
be  taken,  a  smooth  or  regular  suriace  is  met  with. 
Now,  there  are  no  fewer  than  live  important  organs 
in  the  line  of  each  eyebrow,  and  if  no  distinct  protu- 
berance appear  in  this  region,  what  is  the  observer 
to  infer  ?  Are  the  organs  all  deficient  or  all  re- 
duntlnnt  ?  Must  we  estimate  them  by  their  absolute 
or  relative  site  ?  Or  if  Uie  smoothness  arises  from 
the  extreme  development  of  one  organ  raising  up 
another,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  oue 
which  elevates  and  the  one  which  is  elevated  ? 

The  fundamental  doctrine  of  phrenologists  is,  that 
tlie  size  of  an  organ  determines  Uie  power  of  the  al- 
leged faculty  or  propensity  belonging  to  it,  just  as  if 
the  siec  of  a  man's  eye  determined  the  strength  of  his 
vision,  or  the  largeness  of  his  ears  the  excellence  of 
his  hearing!  But  site  alone,  they  admit,  is  not  in 
all  cases,  a  true  criterion— and  here  is  another  per- 
plexity or  scape-goat  for  the  manipulator  of  heads. 
The  vigour  of  any  faculty  may  be  increased  by  edu- 
cation or  exercise,  or  even  by  disease,  without  any 
corresponding  increase  In  its  size.  Thus,  if  a  man  is 
found  with  a  very  small  organ,  and  a  very  vigorous 
manifestation  of  its  supposed  fuculty,  phrenologists 
escape  from  the  fact  by  pronouncing  the  organ  to  be 
io  a  state  of  unnatural  activity,  from  disease  or  some 
other  cnu«e.  This  is  virtually  giving  up  phrenology, 
hy  confessing  that  the  site  of  au  organ  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  ulove.  It  proves  that  faculties  may  have 
n  vigour  independent  of  their  outward  protuberances 
— a  doctrine  diametrically  opposed  to  the  first  princi- 
ples of  phrenology.  Mr  Combe,  on  this  point,  feel- 
ing the  dilemma  on  which  it  places  his  favourite  sci- 
ence, has  endeavoured  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
Uie  potter  nnd  activity  of  a  faculty,  by  saying  that 
size  indicates  the  presence  of  the  one,  though  not  of 
the  other.  But  the  distinction  i*  without  a  difference. 
For  what  is  Uie  power  of  a  faculty  but  its  activity  ? 
What  is  Cautiousness,  hut  a  quick  sense  of  dnnger  f 
What  Imitation,  but  a  ready  faculty  of  copying  ? 
What  Language,  hut  a  copious  elocution,  or  a  prompt 
recollection  of  words  ?  What  Wit,  but  sparkling 
thoughts  and  apt  allusions  ?  What  Destructiveness, 
but  readiness  to  destroy,  the  potter  lying  in  the  arm 
and  not  in  the  brain  ? 

Phrenology  claims  to  be  called  the  science  of  ob- 
servation, and  phrenologists  are  constantly  vaunting 
of  the  facts  they  can  adduce  in  support  of  their 
theories.  Their  cry  is,  *  Come  to  our  schools  and 
collections,  and  observe  along  with  us,  whether  men- 
tal manifestations  are,  or  are  not.  in  constant  propor- 
tion to  cerebral  development ;  whether  a  given  shape 
of  head  is  not  always  accompanied  by  a  certain  talent 
Bnd  a  certain  character.  If  this  be  not  so,  we  are  in 
error.*  We  confess  that  the  opponents  of  phrenology 
have  responded  little  to  this  invitation.  They  have 
been  so  seti«ft>d  with  the  overwhelming  arguments 
adduced  Rgainst  the  system  from  almost  every  point 
of  mental  and  physical  philosophy,  that  they  have 
left  the  manipulating  of  bends  and  handling  of  skulls 
and  ca«ts,  to  the  phrenologists  themselves.  The 
result  has  been,  that  phrenologists,  in  almost  every 
Instance,  being  lefi  to  stale  their  fact*  and  balance 
their  or-ans  after  their  own  fashion,  have  made  out 
many  what  they  call  triumphant  cases  in  support  of 
their  theory,  and  challenged  their  opponents  to  a 
refutation  of  the  same  In  one  distinguished  instance, 
the  challenge  has  lieen  accepted.  Mr  Stone,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Medical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  has 
met  them  on  their  own  ground,  and  by  a  series  of  the 


most  indefatigable  examinations  and  measurements  of 
a  vast  variety  of  skulls,  has  proved  many  of  their 
most  vaunted  hypotheses  to  be  erroneous  and  false. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  of  his  investiga- 
tions. 1.  By  comparing  the  crania  of  eighteen  mur- 
derers with  two  extensive  series  of  crania,  this  able 
inquirer  has  undeniably  shown,  that  the  crania  of 
such  criminals  are  not  characterised  by  any  superior 
development  in  the  reign  of  Destructiveness  ;  and 
that,  instead  of  being  broader,  they  are  frequently 
much  narrower  than  crania  in  general.  2.  The  su- 
perior part  of  the  cranium,  to  which  region  phrenolo- 
gists have  referred  Uie  organs  of  Uie  moral  sentiments, 
is  frequently  found  higher  and  belter  in  U»e  crania  of 
murderers,  than  in  crania  in  general.  3.  The  crania 
of  murderers  have  not  been  found  to  exhibit  any  de- 
ficiency of  anterior  development  ;  and  sometimes,  in 
contrast  with  oUier  crania,  Uie  anterior  region  is  even 
fuller  and  better  developed  in  such  criminals,  than  in 
crania  in  general.  4.  The  posterior  development,  or 
quanUty  of  brain  behind  the  ear,  to  which  region 
phrenologists  refer  the  animal  propensiUes.  lias  not 
been  found  to  exhibit  any  remarkable  preponderance 
in  Uie  crania  of  murderers.  5.  The  region  of  the 
head,  to  which  the  supposed  organ  of  Acquisitiveness 
is  referred,  has  not  been  found  broader  in  notorious 
thieves  than  in  individuals  of  exemplary  character  ; 
and  sometimes  even  narrower — proved  by  the  distance 
from  Acquisitiveness  to  Acquisitiveness  having  been 
taken  in  twenty-two  thieves,  and  compared  with  Uie 
same  dimensions  in  various  persons,  English,  Scotch, 
and  Irish,  each  class  of  individuals  having  been  taken 
wiUiout  any  selection.  G.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
heads  of  the  same  individuals,  thieves  are  frequently 
found  to  possess  that  region  of  Uie  head,  to  which  the 
organ  of  Conscientiousness  is  ascribed,  more  highly 
developed  than  individuals  of  exemplary  character. 

The  limits  assigned  to  this  article  prevent  us  from 
entering  upon  the  wide  fields  of  physics  and  meta- 
physics with  which  the  subject  of  phrenology  is  con- 
nected. Were  it  otherwise,  we  might  deny  Uie  exis- 
tence of  separate  ami  independent  facilities  at  all,  in 
Uie  composition  of  what  is  called  the  human  mind, 
which  we  believe  to  be  one  and  indivisible  ;  what 
are  denominated  faculties  being  raUier  different  acts 
or  rather  states  of  it.  But  we  confine  ourselves  to 
Uie  theories  and  statements  of  the  phrenologists  them- 
selves. We  give  thein  Uie  benefit  of  Uieir  own  as- 
sumptions, feeling  assured  that,  even  with  that,  their 
science  is  unable  to  uphold  itself  before  Uie  slightest 
investigation. 

In  looking  over  Uie  list  of  faculties  assigned  by 
phrenologists  to  the  mind  of  man,  it  is  impossible  not 
to  be  struck  with  their  redundancy  on  some  particular 
points,  and  Uteir  lamentable  deficiency  on  others. 
Thus  we  have  both  form  and  size.  According  to 
metaphysicians,  a  knowledge  of  extension  includes 
the  two,/orm  being  but  the  comparative  extension  of 
Uie  several  parts  of  the  same  object,  and  size  the 
comparative  extension  of  two  several  objects.  Again, 
the  organs  of  combativeness  and  destructiveness 
coincide  so  nearly,  that  the  absence  of  one  would 
scarcely  be  missed  if  the  other  were  in  vigour.  The 
use  of  Destructiveness  is  said  to  be  to  teach  us  to 
•  kill  for  food.' -upon  which  it  has  been  well  remark- 
ed.  that  we  should  also  have  organs  to  teach  us  to 
dig  tor  food,  and  to  roast  or  boil  for  food.  Such  organs 
as  conctntrativeness  and  adhesiveness  can  never  bo 
considered  a?  primitive  faculties,  but  only  as  intensi- 
fiers  of  oUier  faculties.  What  is  U»e  meaning  of  the 
development  of  an  organ,  but  that  the  faculty  attri- 
buted to  it  is  strong,  and  wherein,  therefore,  lies  the 
utility  of  such  orgnns  as  concentrativeness  and  adhe- 
siveness, which  only  mean  a  strong  and  constant  at- 
tachment to  any  particular  object  ?    12 units,  what 
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proper  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  organ 
of  jirmnets  ami  the  organs  of  concentrativeness  and 
adhesiveness  ?  Some  of  the  organs  have  balancing 
faculties,  such  as  hope,  which  is  balanced  by  cauti- 
ontneit ;  destructivenets  by  benevolence,  &c.  But 
why  liave  two  organs,  where  the  two  principles  ne- 
cessarily imply  each  other,  and  where  either  could  be 
indicated  by  the  elevation  or  depression  of  a  single 
bump?  It  would  be  easier  to  bringdown  hope  to 
the  requisite  standard,  by  diminishing  its  peculiar 
organ,  than  by  leaving  it  large,  and  adding  to  the 
bulk  of  cautiousness.  Or  if  a  particular  organ  re- 
quires a  compensating  one,  why  not  carry  the  princi- 
ple out  through  the  whole  system  ? — why  not  match 
Veneration  with  an  organ  of  Scorn,  Language  with  an 
organ  of  Silence,  or  Acquisitiveness  with  an  organ  of 
Prodigality  ? 

But  the  deficiency  of  the  faculties  attributed  by 
phrenologists  to  man  is  still  more  remarkable  than 
their  occasional  redundancy.  This  is  well  illustrated 
hy  Lord  Jeffrey  in  an  article  of  his  in  the  Edinburgh 
Review  (No  88,  for  September,  1826)  equally  distin- 
guished for  acute  investigation  and  playful  ridicule. 
"  The  great  boast  of  phrenology,"  he  says,  '*  is,  that 
it  does  not  rest  on  fantastical  and  arbitrary  abstrac- 
tions, but  on  a  correct  observation  of  the  varieties  of 
nctunl  character,  and  is  applied,  not  to  a  mere  specu- 
lative and  shadowy  analysis  of  supposed  qualities,  hut 
to  the  undeniable  realities  by  which  men  are  distin- 
guished in  common  life.  It  takes  no  cognisance  of 
Mich  questionable  existences  as  perception,  memory, 
imagination,  or  judgment ;  but  looks  at  once  to  the 
peculiarities  by  which  the  conduct  and  characters  of 
mrn  in  society  ore  marked  to  ordinary  observation. 
Thus  it  finds  one  man  actuated  in  all  his  conduct 
by  a  strong  desire  of  fame — and  immediately  it 
sets  down  'love  of  Approbation'  as  an  original  prin- 
ciple in  our  nature,  and  looks  about  for  a  bump  on 
some  vacant  part  of  the  skull,  by  the  site  uf  which 
the  strength  of  this  propensity  may  he  measured. 
Another  is  distinguished  by  his  love  of  money — 
and  so  Acquisitiveness  is  established  as  a  primitive 
and  inherent  propensity!  Another  is  a  great  talker 
— and  forthwith  Language  is  made  a  distinct  and  in- 
dependent faculty  !  Another  has  a  turn  for  making 
nut-crackers  and  mouse  traps— and  what  can  be  so 
natural  as  to  refer  this  to  the  bulk  of  his  organ  of 
Constructiveness  ?  Another  shows  a  great  love  for 
children,  without  indicating  much  benevolence  to  any 
grown  creature— and  nothing  consequently  can  be 
plainer  than  that  Philoprogenitiveness  is  an  original 
sentiment.  Some  are  quick  at  arithmetical  operations 
— and  what  explanation  can  be  so  satisfactory,  as 
that  they  have  the  faculty  of  Number  very  prominent? 
Others  remember  all  the  cross-roads  they  have  ever 
come  through — and  who  can  deny,  therefore,  that 
they  are  distinguished  for  their  Locality  ?  Some 
keep  their  papers,  clothes  and  furniture  very  nicely 
arranged— which  can  be  attributed  only  to  the  degree 
in  which  they  possess  the  faculty  of  Order ;  while 
there  are  others  again,  at  least  so  Mr  Coml>e  assures 
us,  whose  genius  consists  in  a  peculiarly  quick  ob- 
servation of  the  size  and  weight  of  external  substances 
—for  whose  sake  accordingly  it  has  been  thought 
reasonable  to  create  the  special  original  faculties  of 
Size  and  Weight  1  This,  we  roust  admit,  is  sufficiently 
simple  and  bold.  But  where  is  it  to  stop?  If  we 
are  thus  to  take  all  the  tastes,  habits  accomplish- 
ments and  propensities,  by  which  grown  men  are 
distinguished,  in  the  concrete,  and  forthwith  to  refer 
them  to  some  peculiar  original  faculty  or  principle, 
imagined  for  the  mere  purpose  of  accounting  for 
them,  the  thirty-six  original  faculties  of  the  phrenolo- 
~<«ts  may  at  once  be  multiplied  to  300  or  36,000 — 
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I  new  organs.  Some  men  have  a  remarkable  love  for 
their  children— and  ill  ere  fore  we  have  a  separate 
principle  of  PhiloprogenUiteneu.  But  oilier  men 
have  as  remarkable  a  love  for  their  parents — and 
why  therefore  should  we  not  have  a  faculty  of  VhUo- 
prog  en  Horn  en ,  with  a  corresponding  bump  on  surae 
suitable  place  of  the  cranium  ?  The  affections  of 
others,  again,  are  less  remarkable  in  the  ascending 
and  descending  lines,  and  spread  most  kindly  in  the 
collateral ; — Can  it  be  doubted,  then,  that  we  should 
have  a  Philadelphic  principle,  to  attach  us  to  our 
brothers  and  sisters — and  another  to  keep  us  in 
charity  with  our  first  cousins  ?  If  the  fact,  tliat  some 
men  are  distinguished  for  their  love  of  wealth  is  a 
sufficient  grouiid  for  assuming  that  Acquisitiveness  is 
an  independent  and  original  principle  of  our  nature, 
should  not  the  fact  of  other  men  being  distinguished 
for  their  love  of  dogs  and  horses  justify  us  in  referring 
this  also  to  an  inherent  principle  ?— or  upon  wliat 
grounds  can  we  refuse  Ute  same  honour  to  the  love 
of  card-playing,  gossiping,  or  agriculture  ?  Some 
men,  nay  some  whole  families  are  notorious  for  lying, 
though  addicted  to  no  other  immorality  ;  some— ilie 
natural  prey  of  the  former — are  proverbial  for  cre- 
dulity ;  some  for  inordinate  merriment  and  laughter : 
some  for  envy  ;  some  for  love  of  society  ;  some  for 
telling  long  stories ;  some  for  love  of  noise  ;  some 
for  horror  of  it.  Most  of  these,  it  appears  to  us.  are 
quite  as  well  entitled  to  the  rank  of  primitive  faculties 
or  propensities  as  any  on  the  list  of  the  phrenologist*. 
Undoubtedly  they  mark  as  conspicuously  the  diame- 
ter and  manners  of  the  persons  to  whom  they  belong, 
and  are  not  in  general  so  easily  resolved  into  more 
general  principles.  Why  then  should  they  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  scheme  of  the  phrenologists,  and  left 
without  any  organs  in  their  improvident  distribution 
of  the  skull  ?  Nay,  upon  these  principles,  why 
should  there  not  be  a  separate  original  faculty  prompt- 
ing us  to  the  practice  of  skating,  sailing,  or  planting  ? 
—or  towards  the  study  of  botany,  mineralogy,  ana- 
tomy, bookbinding,  chemistry,  gymnastics — or  any  of 
the  other  five  hundred  pursuits  to  which  idle  men  are 
found  to  betake  themselves,  with  an  engrossing  and 
olten  passionate  partiality  ?" 

There  are  two  arguments  which  have  often  been 
urged  in  favour  of  phrenology.  The  first  is,  that 
genius  is  generally  partial,  that  a  man  is  often  an 
excellent  musician  who  has  no  talent  for  painting  or 
metaphysics.  Now,  without  insisting  on  the  fuels, 
that  there  are  many  causes  which  may  lead  a  person 
to  one  pursuit,  and  that  few  succeed  to  eminence 
unless  they  confine  themselves  to  one  track,  we  may 
simply  say,  that  we  find  it  just  as  easy  to  admit  an 
original  disparity  in  the  existence  called  mind,  as  an 
original  difference  in  the  site  of  the  phrenological 
organs.  The  second  argument  is,  that  in  dreaming 
one  or  more  faculties  arc  awnke,  while  others  are 
asleep :  and  if  all  acted  by  means  of  one  organ,  they 
could  not  possibly  be  in  different  states  at  the  same 
time.  To  this  it  may  be  answered,  tliat  it  is  quite  as 
difficult  to  understand  why  one  of  the  intellectual 
organs  should  fall  asleep  while  the  others  are  awake, 
as  why  the  mind  should  continue  to  act  in  some  of  its 
modes,  and  cease  as  to  others. 

Phrenology  has  often  been  accused  as  leading  to 
materialism  and  fatalism,  but,  with  all  its  faults,  we 
think  it  has  been  in  this  instance  dealt  with  unfairly 
nnd  unplulosnphically.  Phrenologists  expressly  de- 
clare their  belief,  that  the  brain  is  not  the  mind,  but 
simply  the  organised  medium  through  which,  in  this 
life,  it  manifests  itself.  This  doctrine  does  not  ap- 
pear liable  to  the  charge  of  materialism.  As  to 
fatalism,  the  mystery  remains  the  same,  whether  an 
individual  becomes  the  perpetrator  of  harm  by  the 
fibres  of  his  brain  or  by  his  essential  nature. 
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PHRYGIANS  appears  to  have  been  the  name  of 
the  primitive  inhabitants  of  Asia  Minor,  since  not 
only  the  Trojans,  but  also  the  Mysians  and  Lydians, 
were  so  called.  Under  the  Persian  dominion,  Phry- 
gia was  the  largest  and  most  central  province  of 
Asia  Minor.  At  a  later  period  it  was  divided  into 
Greater  and  Lesser  Phrygia  and  Phrygia  Epictetus, 
the  iM»rth-western  part  of  Phrygia  proper.  The 
principal  cities  were  Apamea,  Laodicea  and  Colossi. 
The  inliabitants  of  this  fertile  region  were  early  civi- 
lised, and  paid  much  attention  to  grating  and  tillage. 
The  history  of  Phrygia  is  altogether  connected  with 
mythological  events.  Severafof  its  kings  are  men- 
tioned of  the  names  of  Uordius  and  Midas,  (q.  v.) 
On  the  death  of  Adrastus  (B.  C.  660),  the  royal 
family  of  Phrygia  became  extinct,  and  the  kingdom 
became  a  province  of  Lydia.  It  afterwards  formed 
a  part  of  the  Persian,  and  still  later  of  the  Roman 
empire.  In  the  music  of  the  ancients,  the  Phrygian 
mode  was  of  a  martial  character.  See  Mode,  and 
Music. 

PHRYNE  ;  one  of  the  most  celebrated  courtesans 
of  Greece,  born  at  Thespia?,  in  Bceotia.  She  arrived 
at  Athens  in  a  humble  condition,  but  soon  began  to 
acquire  wealth  by  trafficking  in  her  charms.  She 
became  the  mistress  of  Praxiteles  (q.  v.)  and  of 
Hyperides;  the  former  of  whom  immortalised  her 
beauty  by  his  art ;  the  latter  obtained  her  acquittal 
whet)  she  had  been  accused  of  atheism,  by  exposing 
her  charms  to  the  agcti  judges  of  the  Heliaea.  This 
event  was  decisive  of  her  success.  She  henceforth 
veiled  her  beauties,  and  sold  her  favours  only  at  an 
enormous  price.  At  Eleusis,  she  went  naked  into 
the  sea,  before  the  assembled  multitude,  but  this 
was  probably  to  renew  the  impression  of  her  charms. 
(See  Auadyomene.)  Phryne,  or,  according  to  some, 
Ln is,  once  wagered  that  she  could  melt  the  stern  and 
rigid  Xenocrates ;  but  her  temptations  proved  un- 
successful, and  she  declared  that  he  was  not  a  man, 
but  a  statue.  Even  in  her  old  age,  she  was  not 
without  admirers,  as  it  was  esteemed  an  honour  for 
any  one  to  be  able  to  boast  that  he  had  enjoyed  her 
favours. 

PHRYXUS.     See  Argonauts.  Athamat,  and 

Helle. 

PHTHA.    See  Hieroglyphics. 

PHTHIOTIS.    See  Thessaly. 

PHTHISIS.    See  Consumption. 

PHYSICAL  ASTRONOMY.    See  Astronomy. 

PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY,  or  the  NATURAL 
HISTORY  OF  THE  EARTH,  is  that  branch  of 
geography  which  treats  of  the  surface  of  the  earth, 
of  the  atmosphere  which  surrounds  it,  of  the  sub- 
stances which  compose  it,  and  of  the  organised  bodies 
which  it  produces  or  supports.  (See  Geography.) 
Physical  geography  does  not,  however,  enter  into 
the  minute  details  of  natural  science ;  it  gives  a 
general  view  of  phenomena  and  their  mutual  rela- 
tions, and  leaves  to  the  more  rigorous  sciences  the 
classification  of  the  substances  of  which  they  treat, 
borrowing  from  each  its  results,  and  connecting  them 
into  one  whole.  The  figure  of  the  earth  and  its  re- 
lations to  the  other  parts  of  the  universe  are  deter- 
mined by  mathematical  geography  ;  physical  geogra- 
phy points  out  its  natural  divisions  into  land  and 
water,  continents,  seas,  oceans,  &c,  and  treats  of 
the  external  configuration  of  mountains,  valleys, 
coasts,  &c.  (See  Earth,  and  the  separate  articles.) 
Having  examined  the  surface,  we  attempt  to  pene- 
trate the  interior,  and  determine  the  structure  and 
composition  of  the  solid  parts  of  the  earth,  its  strata, 
caverns,  veins,  &c,  the  rocks  or  actrresrate  substances 
of  wnich  it  is  formed,  their  distribution,  properties, 
age,  8tc.  (see  Geology) ;  we  study  the  remains  of  its 
past  inhabitants  and  the 


tions  which  it  has  undergone  (see  Organic  Remains); 
and  seek  for  the  causes  of  those  revolutions.  (See 
Earthquake,  f'olcano.)   We  next  examine  the  simple 
substances  of  which  the  earth  is  composed  (see 
Mineralogy),  and  their  various  combinations  (see 
Metals,  Earths,  Salts),  from  which  we  obtain  so 
many  contributions  to  our  comfort,  health  or  luxury. 
If  we  then  turn  to  the  fluid  parts  of  the  globe,  hydro- 
graphy points  out  its  divisions  into  lakes,  rivers, 
seas,  oceans  {tee  the  articles),  determines  the  differ- 
ent natural  qualities  of  water,  its  temperature,  che- 
mical properties,  &c.  (see  Mineral  Waters),  and  the 
nature,  extent  and  causes  of  those  great  fluctuations, 
which  it  regularly  or  irregularly  undergoes.  (See 
Tides,  Currents.)    The  fluid  which  surrounds  the 
globe  may  next  be  examined  (see  Meteorology),  its 
composition  determined,  and  the  curious  phenomena 
of  which  it  is  the  theatre,  and  the  movements  to 
which  it  is  subject,  be  studied.    (See  Atmosphere, 
Rain,  Hail,  Snow,  Magnet,  Electricity,  Winds,  &c.) 
After  concluding  our  examination  of  inorganic  na- 
ture, by  researches  into  the  local  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere  (see  Climate,  Temperature,  Zones),  we 
may  next  consider  the  earth  as  the  residence  of  or- 
ganized living  beings,  which  adorn  its  surface,  and 
feed  upon  its  inexhaustible  resources.  Vegetables, 
from  the  abundance  with  which  they  are  produced, 
and  from  Uieir  intimate  connexion  with  the  surface 
of  the  globe,  first  attract  attention  ;  botany  ex- 
amines, in  detail,  the  treasures  of  the  vegetable 
world,  while  physical  geography  marks  its  general 
relations  and  traces  the  influence  of  climate,  tempe- 
rature, soil, atmosphere,  &c,  upon  the  progress  and 
extent  of  vegetation,  and  the  geographical  distribu- 
tion of  plants.    (See  Plants)   Rising  above  the 
lowest  form  of  organic  to  animal  life,  we  search  the 
air,  the  land  and  the  sea,  following  the  motions  of 
insects,  reptiles,  birds,  fish  and  beasts,  and  fix  the 
boundaries  within  which  they  are  confined,  or  the 
spot  of  their  origin  and  the  progress  of  their  migra- 
tions.   (See  Animals,  Zoology,  &c)    Man,  in  his 
physical  capacity,  his  animal  organisation,  his  variety 
of  complexion,  stature,  conformation  and  mode  of 
life,  the  proportions  of  the  ages,  sexes,  deaths  and 
births,  with  the  influence  of  heat  and  cold,  moisture 
and  drought,  local  habitation  and  climate,  upon  his 
body  ana  mind,  is  the  last  and  highest  subject  of 
physical  geography.    (See  Man,  Longevity,  Physio- 
lopy,  &c.)    Considered  as  a  moral,  social,  political 
and  religious  being,  man  in  organised  societies  is 
the  subject  of  political  geography.    It  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  physical  geography  is  yet  in  its  infancy. 
But  an  inconsiderable  part  of  the  surface  of  the  g  lobe 
has  yet  been  examined  ;  the  seas  still  conceal  their 
treasures  from  us,  and  the  bosom  of  the  earth  lias 
been  but  partially  and  superficially  opened  to  us. — 
See  Bergmanns  Physical  Geography  (Swedish,  2 
vols.,  8vo),  the  geographical  works  of  Humboldt, 
Malte-Brun's  System  of  Geography  (vol.  L). 
P  H  YSI CS.    See  Natural  Philosophy. 
PHYSIOCRATIC  or  AGRICULTURAL  SYS. 
TEM,  in   political   economy.     Francis  Quesnoy, 
physician  to  Louis  XV.,  had  observed  the  very  de- 
pressed state  of  agriculture  in  France,  whilst  travel- 
ling with  the  king,  and  ascribed  it  to  the  mercantile 
system  (q.  v.)  introduced  under  Colbert,  which  fav- 
oured the  industry  of  the  cities.    Quesnoy  published 
his  Tableau  Economioue  avec  son  Explication  (1758), 
and  developed  his  system  iti  his  La  Physiocratie,  ou 
Constitution  Naturetle  du   Gouvernement  le  plus 
avantageux  au  Genre  Humain  (Paris,  1767,  improv- 
ed ;  Yverdun,  1768,  6  vols.),  and  a  whole  school, 
called  the  physiocratie,  soon  sprung  op.    It  was  not, 
however,  until  the  reign  of  Louis  XVI.,  under  the 
Turgot,  that  the  followers  of  the  system 
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came  into  office.  Their  anthority  again  sunk  ;  but, 
in  the  revolution,  they  had,  for  several  years,  a  de- 
rided prej^onderance  in  the  convention.  Joseph  II. 
of  Austria,  and  Leopold  of  Tuscany,  his  brother, 
were  frit ndly  to  the  system,  but  did  not  allow  the 
perfect  freedom  of  trade  which  it  recommended. 
The  principle*  of  the  physiocrat.ic  system  are,  1. 
The  earth  is  die  only  source  of  all  national  wealth  ; 
and  only  those  who  use  or  increase  the  natural 
powers  operating  in  the  vegetable  and  animal  king- 
dom, as  tanners,  fishermen,  herdsmen,  miners,  add 
to  the  amount  of  actual  wealth.  All  other  labourers, 
mechanic*,  manufacturers,  merchants,  produce  no- 
thing which  can  increase  the  public  wealth  ;  they 
only  change  the  form  of  the  articles  produced  by  the 
former  classes,  and  their  wages  will  always  be  paid 
by  the  surplus  of  raw  products,  which  the  farmer 
saves  from  his  own  consumption.  The  merchant 
only  promotes  the  exchange  of  goods.  Still  less  is 
it  in  the  power  of  public  officers  and  men  in  similar 
employments  to  increase  the  elements  of  wealth.  2. 
All  members  of  the  community,  therefore,  are  divided 
into  productive  and  unproductive.  To  the  latter 
class  belong  scholars,  artists,  mechanics,  merchants, 
&C.  because  ull  of  them  are  to  be  supported  by  the 
productions  of  the  earth,  without  having  assisted 
directly  in  producing  them.  What  they  sate  from 
the  wages  received  from  the  mass  of  the  natural  pro- 
ducls,  in  various  forms,  contributes,  indeed,  to  na- 
tional  wealth,  and  they  become,  thereby,  a  useful 
class  of  citizens,  indirectly  increasing  wealth.  It  is 
only  by  their  means,  moreover,  that  the  agriculturist 
is  enabled  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the  cul- 
ture of  the  earth.  3.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
unrestricted  exercise  of  all  honest  occupations  is  ne- 
cessary to  the  wealth  of  both  classes.  The  system 
inculcates  freedom  in  regard  to  foreign  commerce, 
as  well  as  to  the  mechanic  arts  considering  it  a 
niaitcr  of  indifference  whether  the  products  of  a 
country  are  consumed  by  natives  or  by  foreigners. 
4.  As,  according  to  this  system,  all  wealth  is  deriv- 
ed from  the  soil,  the  only  subject  taxed  should  be 
the  net  produce  of  tl»e  soil.  The  untenableneas  of 
this  system,  without  replying  to  it  in  detail,  rests 
chiefly  in  the  misconception  of  nature  and  its  pro- 
ducts. The  fire  of  the  steam-engine  is  ns  much  a 
productive  natural  power  as  that  producing  grain, 
ami  the  plough  as  much  a  machine  as  the  steam- 
engine. 

PHYSIOGNOMY  (from  fJr<r,  nature,  and  t*fi*(, 
law,  rule)  is  the  name  given  to  the  countenance  of 
man,  considered  as  an  index  of  his  general  charac- 
ter, and  also  to  the  science  which  treats  of  the  means 
of  judging  of  cliaracter  from  the  countenance.  This 
is  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term ;  but  there 
seems  no  very  good  reason  why  the  science  of  phy- 
siognomy should  not  be  considered  as  extending  to  a 
man's  whole  appearance.  Whatever  be  thought  of 
the  possibility  of  laying  down  strict  rules  for  such 
judgments,  it  is  a  fact  of  every  day's  occurrence, 
that  we  are,  almost  without  reflection  on  our  part, 
impressed  favourably  or  unfavourably,  in  regard  to 
the  temper  and  talents  of  others,  by  the  expression 
of  their  countenances.  As  the  face  is  that  part  of 
animals  in  which  the  noblest  organs  are  united,  by 
which  they  put  themselves  in  contact  with  the  world, 
and,  for  various  reasons,  shows  most  of  their  charac- 
teristic traits,  it  has  been  made  the  particular  object 
of  study  by  the  physiognomist;  and  comparisons 
have  been  drawn  between  the  face  of  man  and  that 
of  animals.  Bapt.  della  Porta  (who  died  in  WW 
made  such  comjarisons  the  basis  of  his  physiogno- 
mical investigations,  and  liad  the  heads  of  animals 
compared  to  human  faces  represented.  Tischhein, 
*  Gr     n  painter,  has  since  carried  out  the  same 


idea  much  more  completely,  and  doctor  Gall  ha*  also 
made  such  comparative  representations  for  the  illus- 
tration of  phrenology.  A  great  part  of  the  art  of 
painting  and  sculpture  is  founded  on  physiognomy. 
As  the  expression  of  the  face  depends  very  much 
upon  the  formation  of  the  fore  part  of  the  skull,  phy- 
siognomy is  illustrated  by  craniology.*  Among  the 
chief  points  in  physiognomy,  Kant,  in  his  anthropo- 
logy, reckons,  1.  the  general  information  of  the  face, 
particularly  in  the  profile,  which  is  interesting,  both 
in  respect  to  the  physiognomy  of  individuals  and  of 
nations,  as  Ulumenhach's  investigations  prove  ;  2. 
the  features  of  the  face  ;  3.  the  motions  of  the  face, 
as  far  as  they  have  become  habitual ;  also  the  w&lk 
&c.  Kant  and  others  think  they  can  show  why  phy- 
siognomy can  never  be  elevated  to  a  science.  It  is, 
however,  a  subject  of  great  interest,  but  the  student 
must  be  on  his  guard  against  a  general  application 
of  the  rules  which  experience  seems  to  iiave  furnish- 
ed him.  This  was  the  reason  why  Lavaler's  system 
lasted  but  a  short  time,  though  he  has  collected 
valuable  materials.  (See  Lapater )  The  Dominican 
('am  pan  el  la,  who  died  in  1639,  was  a  physiognomist. 
J.  Cross  published,  in  1817,  an  Attempt  to  establish 
Physiognomy  upon  scientific  Principles  (Glasgow, 
1817)  ;  and  Spurtheim,  the  Physiognomical  System. 
See  Face. 

PHYSIOGRAPHY.    See  Mineralogy. 

PH  YSIOLOG  Y  (from  fvrn,  nature,  in  every  sense, 
and  >  -,- ,  science).  This  word,  first  used,  as  it  ap- 
pears, by  Aristotle,  would  signify,  according  to  its 
etymology,  the  science  which  treats  of  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  nature,  the  whole  universe,  and  thus 
would  comprise  natural  philosophy  as  well  as  na- 
tural history  ;  but  t lie  term  has  been  subjected  to 
some  restrictions,  ami  is  used,  sometimes,  for  the 
science  which  treats  of  all  Uie  phenomena  of  living 
bodies,  and  thus  becomes  synonymous  with  biology  ; 
sometimes  for  the  science  which  treats  of  anunal 
life,  and  then  is  synonymous  with  xoonomy  or  dynamo- 
logy  ;  and  sometimes  for  the  science  which  treats  of 
the  phenomena  of  life  in  roan,  and  then  it  corres- 
ponds to  one  of  the  significations  of  anthropology. 
The  most  scientific  use  of  the  word  is  that  which  ap- 
plies it  to  the  phenomena  of  life  in  general,  as  all  the 
phenomena  of  life,  animal  or  vegetable,  are  intimately 
connected  with  each  other.  The  science  would  then 
include  vegetable  physiology,  animal  physiology, 
and  comparative  physiology,  which  corresponds  to 
comparative  anatomy,  and  examines  the  analogies 
and  differences  presented  by  the  organic  activity  of 
the  two  classes  of  beings.  Physiology  has  been 
further  divided  into  general  and  special,  the  former 
analysing  the  phenomena  of  life  in  au  abstract  man- 
ner, without  making  the  application  to  particular 
species,  whilst  the  latter  examines  the  mechanism 
and  the  results  of  life  in  certain  species.  Physi- 
ology, finally,  has  been  treated  under  the  subdivi- 
sions of  hygienic,  pathologic  and  therapeutic  physi- 
ology. As  long  as  these  divisions  serve  simply  to 
assist  the  student,  without  conveying  wrong  ideas 
as  to  the  science  and  the  subject  wheh  it  treats,  vit, 
life,  so  various  in  its  manifestations,  yet  one  ami  the 
same  throughout  ail  nature,  they  may  be  useful. 


•  Phv«tr>(T)oa)Y  and  phrmolofrv,  in  a  certain  degree,  at  war* 
have  eaitted  and  will  •  x>»t.    Though  our  rule*  for  judging  ot 

men  from  their  appearand'  may  often  fail,  wa  •tall  continue  to 
tn»t  in  them.  We  cannot  hrlp  considering;  it  utrange  if  a 
•alky-lookd  g  man  i«  found  to  be  kind,  and  a  ttiipid-kmknit; 
mini  to  ho  »agariou«.  We  And  in  U.e  MtUnhingTaphk-tl  tetter* 
of  the  phllnloaer  Jerome  Wolf  (who  died  ISeVl),  *  ruriou*  »t.  ry, 
that  the  i>hv»iri«n  attending  his  father  on  hit  death-bed.  looking 
at  the  forehead  of  yuung  Jernme  for  Home  time,  mnanVd  h* 
father  by  the  aMiiranre  that  hi*  ton  would  be,  at  wwne  future 
time,  a  capable  man,  though  he  might  the&  appear  awkward 
nn 'I  dull.  -  H.  H'etjli  dt  I  ttae  fwr  fimtion*,  4c,  eotnoiniucated 
in  Kanmer'a  Hutorucktt  7«ac*«Wf«c*. 
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As  man  stands  highest  in  the  scute  of  beings 
which  we  have  an  opportunity  to  observe,  he  is  the 
most  interesting  subject  of  physiology,  both  because 
animal  life  is  most  developed  in  him.  and  because 
bis  nnimal  life  is  intimately  connected  with  his  in- 
tellectual ami  moral  life  ;  for,  whatever  may  be  the 
belief  respecting  the  state  of  the  soul  before  or 
after  our  existence  on  this  earth,  it  is  certain  that 
during  the  time  of  our  earthly  life,  the  soul  and 
body  are.  in  more  than  one  respect,  intimately  uni- 
ted. Under  this  view  several  German  philosophers 
have  treated  physiology,  and  attempted  to  draw 
from  it  illustrations  for  the  higher  anthropology. 
Without  going  into  that  subject  at  present,  we  shall 
give  here  a  brief  outline  of  the  (>erman  mode  of 
treating  physiology,  which  is  probably  less  hi  mi  liar 
to  our  readers  than  that  of  France  and  Britain. 
The  human  frame  consists  of  a  multiplicity  of  or- 
gans, which  are  constantly  in  a  state  of  mutual  ex- 
citement and  mutual  restraint.  The  chain  of  causes 
and  effects  is  enilless,  yet  observation  has  discovered 
certain  series  and  orders,  called  systems.  Thus  we 
have  the  systems  of  reproduction,  irritability  and 
sensibility,  (q.  v.)  The  province  of  the  reproductive 
system  is  to  preserve  nnd  unfold  the  organisation. 
Matter  is  in  uninterrupted  change  :  it  undergoes  a 
constant  union  and  separation.  This  is  as  true  of 
the  animal  frame  as  of  the  lower  forms  of  matter. 
There  is  a  constant  succession  of  slates,  and  the 
whole  life  of  the  organization  consists,  as  it  were,  of 
innumerable  smaller  circles  of  life,  beginning  with 
that  of  the  simple  substances,  each  ot  which  runs 
through  certain  changes,  and  then  begins  anew,  and 
proceeding  thence  to  the  higher  organs  and  systems. 
This  constant  change  hi  the  animal  frame  requires 
a  constant  introduction  of  new  matter  into  the  sys- 
tem, and  a  constant  separation  of  that  matter  which 
has  completed  its  brief  tour  of  duty,  atid  must  be 
thrown  off  as  useless.  The  new  matter  received 
4tas  to  undergo  a  series  of  changes  to  adapt  it  to  the 
purposes  of  animal  life.  These  changes  are  effected 
by  means  of  a  number  of  organs,  whose  form,  con- 
struction and  activity  correspond  to  their  destina- 
tion. These  are  the  organs  of  ingestion  and  diges- 
tion, the  mouth,  throat,  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
absorbing  vessels  of  the  intestines,  which  in  their 
course  form  glands,  then  cannU,  ending  at  last  in 
one  canal.  (See  Chyle,  Digestion,  and  Dyspepsia.) 
The  received  matter  becomes  purer  and  purer,  that 
is,  fitter  for  animal  life,  and  eventually  becomes 
blood  (q.  v.),  which  change  is  effected  in  the  lungs 
(q.  v.),  from  which  the  blood  collects  in  the  left 
cavities  of  the  heart  (See  Heart  for  an  account  of 
the  circulation  of  the  blood.)  The  blood  is  a  fluid 
endowed  with  life,  and  is  spread  all  over  the  organi- 
sation, diffusing  new  matter  and  life  in  innumerable 
currenls.  The  arterial  system  penetrates  every  or- 
gan, and  every  orgnn  gives  to  the  matter  thus  re- 
ceived its  peculiar  character.  Part  of  this  blood,  in 
the  shape  of  coagulated  fibres,  assumes  the  first  or- 
ganic form,  the  cellular  texture  (an  animal  crystalli- 
sation, as  it  were),  attaches  itself  to  the  already  ex- 
isting matter  of  the  same  kind,  in  order  to  assist  the 
latter,  if  it  is  yet  in  the  process  of  formation,  or  to 
supply  the  place  of  that  whose  virtue  is  exhausted, 
and,  by  further  processes,  gives  rise  to  the  various 
other  parts  of  the  human  body,  as  the  cellular  tex- 
ture, the  various  membranes,  glands,  hairs,  tones,  car- 
tilage, muscles. arteries,  the  capillary  system,  nerves, 
brain,  &c.  These  single  parts,  by  various  combina- 
tions, form  the  compound  organs,  whose  functions  vary 
with  their  composition.  Another  part  of  the  blood 
is  destined  to  be  changed  into  various  fluids  ;  this  is 
.effected  by  the  function  of  secretion,  for  which  se- 
veral organs  are  destined.   To  these  belong  the  se-  J 


cretion  of  the  saliva  in  the  salivary  glands,  of  the 

gastric  juice  in  the  stomach,  of  the  gall  in  the  liver, 
miik  in  the  breasts,  of  the  mucus  in  the  mucous 
membranes,  &c.  After  the  various  forms  of  or- 
ganic matter  have  run  through  their  short  circle  of 
life,  they  lose  their  character  of  animal  life  and  ac- 
tivity, change  their  peculiar  form,  are  dissolved,  ab- 
sorbed in  proper  canals,  and  thrown  out.  This  is 
done  by  the  absorbing  lympliatic  vessels,  by  the  kid- 
neys and  urinary  passage,  the  skin,  &c. 

The  system  of  irritability  (q.  v.)  is  composed  of 
the  fibre  formed  out  of  the  blood,  and  endowed  with 
a  higher  life,  and  consists  of  the  muscular  fibre, 
which  possesses  the  faculty  of  shortening  itself  by 
contraction.  Aggregations  of  these  fibres  form  a 
muscle.  Some  ot  these  are  hollow  muscles,  for  the 
reception  and  transmission  of  fluids,  as  the  heart 
and  the  muscular  membranes.  The  others  are  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  bones,  and  serve  for 
voluntary  motion.  (See  Muscles.)  The  system  of 
sensibility  consists  of  the  matter  in  the  highest  stage 
of  life,  and  forms  the  whole  system  of  the  nerves. 
(See  Nerves,  and  Brain.)  Tliese  systems  are  closely 
connected,  and  are  combined  in  each  organ  :  thus 
we  find  every  where  cellular  texture,  membrane, 
vessels,  &c,  and  nerves  which  diffuse  a  higher  life 
throughout  the  organs,  and  produce,  by  their  gener- 
al connexion,  a  harmony  in  the  functions  of  all  the 
organs,  which,  if  undisturbed,  is  called  health.  To 
the  series  whk-h  gives  rise  to  this  harmony  of  the 
functions  belong  also  the  activities  of  the  soul,  in 
so  for  as  the  material  organisation  influences  them, 
or  the  soul  influences  the  material  organisation. 
For,  though  the  life  of  the  soul  is  superior  to  the  life 
of  the  body, — the  latter  only  following  unchangeable 
laws  of  nature,  the  former  being  guided  by  reason 
and  volition, — yet  the  close  union  of  both,  and  their 
mutual  operation,  cannot  be  denied.  The  material 
organisation  affects  the  soul  by  the  cerebral  system 
and  nerves,  the  soul  receiving  ideas  of  outward 
things  through  the  senses  (see  Serves) ;  and  though 
the  cerebral  system  belongs  peculiarly  to  the  soul, 
yet  it  is  nourished  and  maintained  by  the  same 
means  as  the  whole  animal  organisation  ;  and  this  cir- 
cumstance,and  perhaps  the  connexion  of  the  nerves  of 
the  systems  of  sensibility  and  reproduction,  give  rise 
to  what  we  call  instincts  and  impulses  connected 
with  the  physical  wants.  Further,  there  seems  to 
exist  a  constant  yet  silent  influence  of  the  material 
organisation  on  the  higher  nervous  system  and  the 
brain,  owing  to  the  support  of  these  organs  by  the 
blood,  and  to  the  connexion  in  which  all  organs 
are  kept  through  the  nerves ;  and  these  circumstances 
appear  to  explain  the  causes  of  the  various  tempera- 
ments and  the  change  in  our  dispositions.  The  soul, 
on  the  other  hand,  operates  upon  the  bodily  organi- 
sation by  many  voluntary  acts,  which  affect  the  or- 
ganic life,  by  the  restraint  of  the  appetites,  and  by 
the  activity  which  its  own  operations  necessarily 
excite  in  its  organ,  the  brain ;  and,  finally,  by  the 
direct  influence  of  certain  passions  and  emotions,  on 
particular  parts  of  the  frame.  All  these  points  are 
minutely  treated  in  physiology. 

The  history  of  physiology  is  intimately  connected 
with  that  of  medicine.  It  began  with  scanty  mate- 
rials and  hypotheses.  Hippocrates  had  but  a  very 
imperfect  knowledge  of  the  human  organization,  and 
very  limited  views  of  the  origin  of  life.  Galen,  pos- 
sessing a  better  knowledge  of  anatomy,  composed  a 
better  system  of  physiology.  From  him  originated 
the  division  of  the  functions  into  vital,  animal  and 
natural  functions,  which  has  maintained  itself  down 
to  our  time.  After  Uie  middle  ages  had  gone  by, 
the  more  thorough  study  of  anatomy  led  to  a  better 
system  of  physiology.    Harvey's  discovery  of  the 
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circulation  or  the  blood  was  a  great  step,  but  it  in- 
duced his  successors  to  attempt  to  explain  life  by 
mere  mechanical  and  hydraulic  principles.  Stahi 
considered  the  soul  as  the  cause  of  liie  and  its  phe- 
nomena ;  but  Haller  made  an  entirely  new  epoch, 
by  the  theory  of  the  irritability  of  the  fibre,  which 
was  made  the  basis  of  many  systems  ;  even  Brown's 
theory  of  life,  as  arising  from  the  irritability  of  the 
organisation,  and  the  influence  of  external  things,  is 
to  be  deduced  from  thb  source.  The  progress  of 
chemistry  and  philosophy  gave  rise  to  another  mode 
of  treating  physiology,  the  former  by  analyzing  the 
simple  substances  of  the  body,  the  latter  by  the 
faithful  investigation  of  what  is  within  and  what 
without  the  limits  of  the  reasoning  faculty,  thereby 
banishing  a  number  of  untenable  theories. 

I'll  Y  TO  LO(i  Y  (from  fur*.,  plant,  and  >»y»»,  sci- 
ence) ;  a  word  not  unfrt-quently  used  for  botany  by 
the  Germans  of  late,  they  considering  it  more  cor- 
respondent lhau  botany  to  the  denominations  of  tlie 
kindred  sciences,  soolugy  and  mineralogy,  and  better 
adapted  to  the  more  elevated  character  which  the 
science  ha*  received  of  late,  since  the  whole  nature 
of  plants  has  been  more  thoroughly  studied  than 
formerly.    See  Plants. 

PI  A  MATER,  in  anatomy  ;  a  thin  membrane 
immediately  investing  the  brain. 

PIANO  (Italian)  ;  soft,  slow  ;  used  in  music  in 
contradistinction  to  forte.  rianissimo;  the  super- 
lative of  piano. 

PIANO-FORTE  ;  a  musical  stringed  instrument, 
the  strings  of  which  are  extended  over  bridges  rising 
on  the  sounding-board,  and  are  made  to  vibrate  by 
means  of  small,  covered  hammers,  which  are  put  in 
motion  by  keys,  and  where  a  continued  sound  is  not 
contemplated,  their  sound  is  dampened  immediately 
after  the  touch  of  the  keys  by  means  of  leathern 
dampers.  The  piano  has  superseded  the  harpsichord 
principally  owing  to  its  greater  strength,  fulness 
and  duration  of  tone.  The  strength  of  the  tones 
lias  also  been  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of 
the  strings  for  each  tone.  There  are  usually  three 
strings  for  each  tone.  The  hammers  usually  strike 
the  strings  from  below  ;  but,  of  Jate,  instruments 
have  beeu  made  in  Yienna,  called  Kapotatto,  in 
which  the  hammers  strike  the  strings  from  above, 
and  therehy  produce  a  stronger  tone.  A  change  or 
prolongation  of  tone  is  produced  by  means  of  pedals  : 
only  a  few,  however,  are  at  present  used.  Formerly, 
the  clavichord  and  the  spinnel  supplied  the  place  of 
the  piano-forte ;  and  all  three  instruments  possess 
the  advantage  that  a  single  player  on  the  same  can 
produce  a  complete  harmony,  and  the  most  rapid 
and  difficult  series  of  tones  can  be  executed  by  means 
of  a  simple  mechanism,  on  which  account  these  in- 
struments greatly  facilitate  the  study  of  harmony. 
To  the  harpsiehord  the  piano-forte  is  inferior  in  this 
single  particular,  that,  in  the  former  instrument,  the 
touch  lias  a  great  influence  on  the  character  of  the 
tones,  while,  in  the  case  of  the  piano-forte,  they  are 
in  a  manner  prepared  beforehand.  This  instrument 
is  usually  tabular  in  shape  (these  are  commonly  of  a 
comparatively  weak  lone),  or  spinnet-formed.  Tltose 
in  the  shape  of  a  long  spinnet  (grand  piano-fortes) 
are  used  as  concert  instruments,  and  have  the  great- 
est  compass  and  strength.  The  grand  piano-forte 
is  one  of  the  noblest  ami  most  elegant  musical  in- 
struments. The  common  compass  of  piano-fortes  at 
present  is  six  octaves  rising  from  the  lowest  F. 
There  are  also  instruments  of  this  class  in  an  upright 
form  :  fur  example.  Dietanaklasis,  which,  however, 
are  less  in  use.  The  piano-iorte  was  invented  by 
Christian  Gottlieb  Schroeder  of  Hohenstein,  in  Sax- 
ony, born  In  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century 
(about  1717,  in  Dresden).   It  has  been  gradually 


improved,  till  it  has  become  one  of  the  most  Impor- 
tant instruments  in  all  musical  entertainments.  In 
strength  and  firmness,  the  English  piano  fortes  excel 
all  o titers.  They  are,  however,  comparatively  diffi- 
cult to  use,  and  are  very  expensive. 

PIARISTS  ;  fathers  of  the  pious  schools  («cAW- 
arum  ptarvm) ;  the  members  of  a  religious  order, 
who,  in  addition  to  the  three  usual  monastic  vows, 
took  also  a  fourth,  namely,  to  devote  themselves  to 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  youth.  (See  Monastic 
Vows,  and  Orders,  Religious).  This  order  was  in- 
stituted at  Rome,  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  by  Joseph  Casalansa  (died  1648), a  Spanish 
nobleman,  and  confirmed  by  the  pope  in  16*1.  In 
1690,  it  was  rewarded  for  its  useful  labours,  by  the 
most  important  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders. 
The  piartsts  are,  like  the  Jesuits,  a  secular  order, 
subject  to  rules.  They  also  resemble  the  Jesuits  in 
their  costume,  and  in  their  devotion  to  the  service 
of  the  church  and  to  education,  and  have  been  the 
rivals  of  that  order  from  the  time  of  their  institution. 
They  soon  spread  themselves  through  the  Catholic 
countries,  particularly  in  the  Austrian  dominions, 
and  became  numerous  and  powerful,  without  sub- 
jecting themselves  to  the  charge  of  ambitious  views, 
and  without  meddling  in  political  matters,  as  the 
Jesuits  did.  Many  gymnasia  and  schools  in  Hungary 
and  Poland  are  still  under  their  direction.  In  Bo- 
hemia, Moravia,  Silesia  and  Austria,  they  have  some 
respectable  colleges,  and  their  services  in  the  cause 
of  education  have  undeniably  been  great. 

PIASTER.  (See  Coin,  division  Spain  and  Tur- 
key.)  The  Turkish  piaster  varies  much  in  value. 

PIAZZA,  in  architecture,  is  a  portico,  or  covered 
walk,  supported  by  arches ;  and  ail  walks,  with 
porticoes  around  them,  are  piauas. 

P1AZZI,  Giuskppk,  director-general  of  the  obser- 
vatories at  Naples  and  Palermo,  was  born  at  Ponte, 
in  the  Valteline,  in  1746  ;  in  1764,  entered  the  order 
of  the  Theatines  at  Milan,  and  studied  at  Milan, 
Turin  and  Rome,  under  Tiraboschi,Leseur  and  Bee- 
carta.  In  1770,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  ma- 
thematics at  the  new  university  in  Malta,  on  the  al»o- 
lilionof  which  he  returned  to  Italy,  and,  in  1780, 
liecame  professor  of  the  higher  mathematics  at  Pal- 
ermo. Having  induced  the  viceroy  to  establish  an 
observatory  there,  Piasti  weut  to  England  and  Frr.nce 
to  purchase  the  necessary  instruments.  The  obser- 
vatory was  completed  in  1789,  and  is  descrilwd  in 
Piaui's  Delia  Specola  astronomica  rfe'  Registudj  di 
Palermo.  1792—94.  His  first  observatituLs  %rere 
published  in  1792.  He  soon  after  began  his  cata- 
logue of  stars,  and  dedicated  the  first,  containing 
6784  stars,  to  the  institute  at  Paris.  January  I, 
1801,  Piasti  discovered  the  planet  Ceres,  in  com- 
memoration of  which  the  king  of  Naples  wished  (o 
strike  a  gold  medal  in  his  honour ;  but  Piani  pre- 
ferred that  the  money  should  be  applied  to  the  pur- 
chase of  instruments  for  the  observatory.  In  I8i4, 
he  completed  his  second  catalogue,  containing  7646 
stars.  He  had  also  been  occupied  in  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  system  of  weights  and  measures  in  Sicily. 
The  observation  of  comets  he  always  considered  as 
useless.  In  1817,  the  king  called  him  to  Naples  to 
examine  the  plan  of  the  new  observatory  there  ;  and 
his  last  years  were  chiefly  devoted  to  the  subject  ot 
public  education  in  Sicily.  He  died  July  22,  182G. 
His  Lexioni  element ari  di  Astronvmia  were  publish- 
ed at  Palermo  in  1817. 

PIB-CORN,  oa  HORNPIPE;  a  Welsh  instru- 
ment, consisting  of  a  wooden  pipe,  with  holes  at  the 
sides,  and  a  liorn  at  each  end,  the  one  to  collect  the 
wind  blown  into  it  by  the  mouth,  and  tlie  other  to 
convey  the  sound  as  modulated  by  the  performer. 
This  instrument  is  so  common  in  Wales,  that  the 
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shepherds'  boys  amuse  themselves  with  it  while 
tending  their  flocks. 

PICARI),  Loris  Bexoit,  born  at  Paris,  in  1769, 
early  began  to  write  lor  the  stage  with  success. 
The  friendship  of  Andrieux  who  assisted  him  with 
his  advice,  was  serviceable  to  him,  and  he  soon  be- 
came an  actor,  making  his  debut  at  the  Theatre 
Louvoit  (Ode'on),  where  his  dramas  were  also  repre- 
aeiued  with  much  applause.  In  1801,  he  became 
the  manager  of  the  theatre,  continuing  to  perform 
and  write  at  the  same  time.  He  soon  after  (1800) 
withdrew  from  the  boards,  was  admitted  to  the 
French  academy,  and  intrusted  by  government  with 
the  direction  of  the  opera.  While  at  the  head  of 
the  opera,  he  ceased  writing,  but,  in  181G,  resumed 
the  direction  of  the  Odeon.aud  again  began  to  write. 
He  died  in  1828.  Picard,  on  account  of  his  skilful 
delineation  of  character,  wns  called  by  the  French 
Le  petit  Moliere.  He  wns  the  author  of  more  than 
seventy  larger  nnd  smaller  pieces,  beside*  several 
romances.  Among  the  lutter  are  Le  Gil  Bias  de  la 
Revolution  ;  L'honnete  Homme,  &c 

PICARDS.    See  Adamites. 

PIC  A  RDY ;  formerly  a  province  of  France,  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  kingdom,  lying  on  the  British 
cuaiiiiel,  to  the  north-west  of  Normandy,  and  south 
of  Artois.  (See  France,  and  Department.)  It  was 
for  Mime  time  in  possession  of  the  British  crown. 

PICCINI,  Niccolo,  bom  at  Bari,  in  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  in  1728,  wns  designed  by  his  father,  who 
was  a  musician,  for  the  church.  But  the  young 
Piccini  soon  displayed  such  a  decided  taste  for  music, 
that  he  was  placed  at  the  Conservatoria  di  Santo 
Onofrio,  at  the  head  of  which  was  the  celebrated 
Leo.  After  spending  twelve  years  there,  he  left  the 
conservatory,  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  science  of 
music,  and  animated  with  a  glowing  imagination, 
which  wanted  only  an  opportunity  to  show  itself. 
The  prince  of  Vintimille  mentioned  him  to  the  direc 
tor  of  the  Florentine  theatre,  aud  Piccini  set  the  opera 
Le  Donne  ditpctoic,  which  was  performed  with  ap- 
plause. He  soon  after  composed  Le  Getosie,  and 
//  curkuo  del  proprio  Danno.  The  latter  was  per- 
formed with  applause  during  four  successive  years. 
His  composition  of  Zenobia  (1756)  displayed  his 
genius  in  the  serious  opera.  In  1758,  he  was  invit- 
ed to  Rome  to  set  Atetsandro  nell'  Indie ;  Mid  in 
176D.  appeared  his  celebrated  Cecchina,  or  La  buona 
Figlitola,  which  had  an  unexampled  run  in  Italy. 
The  next  year,  his  Olimpiade,  a  serious  opera,  had 
the  tame  success.  In  this  piece,  the  duet  was  first 
presented  free  from  pedantry  and  technicality,  in  the 
new  musical  form,  which  has  since  been  universally 
adopted.  Piccini  continued  to  compose  for  the 
theatres  of  Rome  and  Naples  for  fifteen  years,  during 
which  time  he  enjoyed  the  undisputed  supremacy  in 
the  public  favour  ;  but,  after  the  appearance  of  An- 
fossi  one  of  Piccini's  operas  failed  at  Rome,  and,  in 
consequence  of  the  mortification  which  this  occasion- 
ed him,  he  fell  sick,  and,  after  his  recovery,  deter- 
mined to  devote  himself  solely  to  the  theatres  in 
Naples.  In  1776,  In*  accepted  an  invitation,  on  Yery 
favourable  terms,  from  the  French  court,  and  went 
to  Paris.  At  tJiat  time,  besides  numerous  oratorios, 
cantatas.  &c,  he  had  composed  133  operas.  Being 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  French  language,  he  receiv- 
ed instruction  from  Marmoutel,  and.  with  Ids  assis- 
tance, brought  out  the  Roland  of  Quiuault,  which, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  Gluck  and  his 
friends,  was  successful.  Although  Gluck  and  Piccini 
were  personally  reconciled,  yet  the  war  between 
tlteir  respective  admirers  continued  (see  Gluck) ;  and 
in  order  to  compare  their  merits,  the  two  rivals  com- 
posed the  same  subject,  Iphigenia  in  Tauris :  in  this 
««test,  Gluck  had  the  advantage,  la  1783,  Piccini 


produced  his  Dido,  which  is  considered  his  chef 
tfteuvre.  He  had  been  appointed  director  of"  the 
royal  singing  school  in  1782,  but  the  revolution  de- 
prived him  of  his  appointments,  and  he  returned  to 
Naples  in  1791,  where  the  king  granted  him  a  pen- 
sion, and  employed  him  on  various  occasions ;  but, 
having  imprudently  expressed  revolulionery  senti- 
ments, he  was  exposed  to  much  hard  treatment,  and 
finally  returned  to  France,  where  he  died  in  1800. 

PICCOLOMINI  ;  a  distinguished  family,  origin- 
ally of  Italy.   The  most  celebrated  members  are  

1.  AUneat  Sylvius  Bartholomew,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Piu$  II,  ascended  the  papal  throne  in  1458. 
He  was  one  of  the  most  learned  popes,  wrote  tho 
life  of  the  emperor  Frederic  HI.,  and  a  history  ox 
Bohemia.  He  was  secretary  to  the  council  of  Basle, 
and  defended  the  rights  of  the  councils  against  the 
popes  ;  but,  when  he  was  made  pope,  he  recanted 
all  that  he  had  said  against  the  extent  of  the  papal 
power.  His  favourite  plan  of  uniting  the  prince?,  or 
Europe  in  a  war  against  the  Turks  was  frustrated 
by  his  death,  in  1464. 

2.  Oct  a  v  to  Piccolomini  was  born  in  1599,  became 
one  of  the  distinguished  generals  in  the  thirty  years' 
war,  was  a  favourite  of  Wallenstein,  who  intrusted 
him  with  a  knowledge  of  his  projects,  when  he  pur- 
posed to  attack  the  emperor  ;  but  Piccolomini  be- 
trayed him,  and  was  one  of  those  who  were  charg- 
ed to  take  Wallenstein  alive  or  dead.  He  was  made 
prince  of  the  empire,  but  disgraced  his  military  re- 
nown by  his  cruelty.    He  died  in  165b',  in  Vienna. 

PICHEGRU,  Charles,  general  of  the  French  re- 
public, born  in  1701,  at  Arbuis,  in  Franche  Coiile, 
of  poor  parents,  was  educated  at  that  place  in  a 
monastery  of  the  Minims  (hut  without  entering  the 
order,  as  has  been  falsely  asserted),  and  afterward? 
studied  at  the  college  of  Brienne,  where  he  distin- 
guished himself  so  much  by  his  progress  in  mathe- 
matical science,  that  the  recitations  of  his  class  w«-re 
intrusted  to  him  while  yet  a  scholar.  Bonaparte 
was  at  that  time  his  pupil  at  Brienne.  At  an  early 
age,  Pichegru  enlisted  as  a  common  soldier  in  the 
first  regiment  of  artillery,  and  was  soon  made  a  ser- 
geant. Towards  the  end  of  the  American  war,  his 
regiment  was  ordered  to  America,  and  lie  thus  had 
opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  land 
and  sea  service.  After  his  return,  he  was  appointed 
sergeant-major,  and  company-adjutant ;  and  on  the 
outbreak  of  the  revolution,  he  embraced  its  prin- 
ciples. He  was  president  of  the  political  club  in 
Besancon,  when  a  battalion  of  national  guards  with- 
out subordination,  discipline,  or  commander,  arriving 
in  the  city,  the  Besancon  club  proposed  Pichegru  as  a 
suitable  person  to  command  them.  His  first  care 
was  to  establish  order  ami  discipline—  a  task  which 
he  accomplished  with  energy  and  skill,  and  then  led 
his  battalion  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  Here  he  dis- 
tinguished himself  so  favourably,  tliat,  ut  1792,  he 
entered  the  general  stafT,  and  became  colonel,  gen- 
eral of  brigade,  and,  in  1793,  general  of  division. 
Meanwhile  the  reign  of  terror  had  commenced  in 
France.  Custine,  Houchard.  Biron  nnd  others  per- 
ished under  the  guillotine.  The  suspicious  of  those 
in  power  at  Paris  rendered  it  more  dangerous,  at 
that  time,  to  be  at  the  head  of  an  army,  than  to 
storm  a  hostile  battery ;  but  Pichegru  undertook  the 
command  of  the  forces,  disorganised  by  the  loss  of 
the  Weissemburg  lines,  restored  discipline,  and  led 
the  disheartened  troops  to  a  series  of  brilliant  vic- 
tories. To  resist  the  numerous  and  better  disciplin- 
ed troops  of  the  enemy,  supported  by  an  excellent 
cavalry,  he  introduced  the  system  of  sharp-shooting, 
and  at  the  same  time,  by  his  skilful  use  of  the 
mounted  artillery,  succeeded  in  paralyser  the  tactics 
of  the  enemy.   Heche  commanded  at  that  time  t|te 
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i  it^ht  wing  of  Uie  army  In  Alsace.  In  connexion 
with  this  general,  and  nominally  under  his  command 
(although,  in  fact,  lie  only  followed  Pichegru'*  plan 
of  operation,  of  which  he  subsequently  assumed  the 
whole  merit),  Pichegru  stormed  the  lines  of  Hagenau, 
December  23,  17y3,  relieved  Landau,  and  took 
Louterbnrg. 

These  successes  gained  him  the  highest  commen- 
dation in  Paris,  even  from  Robespierre  and  Collot 
d'Herbois.  On  the  dismissal  of  Hoche,  in  1794,  he 
was  appointed  to  command  Uie  army  of  the  north, 
which  disasters  had  reduced  to  a  .state  of  disorgani- 
sation. Here  he  also  restored  order  and  discipline. 
After  failing  in  the  attack  (made  by  command  of  the 
committee  of  safety)  on  Uie  enemy's  centre,  under 
Uie  prince  of  Cobourg,  Pichegru,  at  his  own  peril, 
pressed  forward  into  West  Flanders,  and,  by  thus 
turning  the  enemy's  flank,  gained  (April  26—29) 
the  brilliant  victories  of  Courtray,  Montcassel  and 
Men  in,  which  forced  Clerfayt  to  a  hasty  retreat. 
May  18,  he  defeated  the  united  forces  of  prince  Co- 
bourg and  York,  between  Menin  and  Courtray,  and, 
to  draw  Clerfayt  from  his  strung  position  at  Thirl, 
he  made  a  movement  towards  V  pres,  near  which  he 
defeated  the  Austrian  general,  June  10  and  13.  All 
West  Flanders  fell  into  lite  liands  of  Uie  French,  and, 
Jourdan  having  soon  after  gained  Uie  victory  of 
Fieurus,  Pichegru  passed  Uie  Scheldt,  and  thus  cut 
oil'  Clerfayt  from  the  British  army,  took  Bruges, 
Ostrnd,  Ghent,  and  Uudenorde,  and  besiegetl  or 
blockaded  Nieuport,  Sluys,  Conde',  Valenciennes, 
and  Quesnoy.  He  then  advanced  to  Mechlin,  de- 
feated on  Uie  16Ui  and  17th  of  July  the  combined 
British  ard  Dutch,  took  Antwerp,  drove  (in  Sept.) 
Uie  British  beyond  the  Meuse,  and,  after  a  siege  of 
three  weeks,  captured  Hertogenhosch  (see  Doit  le 
Due),  then  deemed  impregnable.  October  19,  be 
again  defeated  Uie  British  at  Puhlach,  blockaded 
Grave,  and  occupied  Hulst,  Axel,  Sas  de  Gand  and 
Nimeguen.  The  cruel  commands  of  the  convention, 
to  8}«re  no  Briton,  and  to  put  to  Uie  sword  Uie 
garrisons  of  Conde,  Valenciennes,  Landrectea  and 
Quesnoy,  unless  they  immediately  surrendered,  were 
evaded  by  Pichegru  ;  and  on  January  2,  1795,  with 
nn  army  destitute  of  almost  every  Uiing  but  courage, 
he  crossed  Uie  Waal  and  Meuse  on  the  ice,  took 
Grave,  Bommel  island,  and  fort  St  Andrew,  by 
storm,  and  in  vested  Breda.  Thus  was  Holland  con- 
quered, Uie  Dutch  army  dispersed,  Uie  British 
obliged  to  embark  ;  the  hereditary  stadtholder  fled 
to  Britain,  and  Pichegru  entered  Dortrecht  and 
Amsterdam  iu  triumph.  The  convention  now  con- 
ferred on  him  Uie  chief  command  of  Uie  Army  of  the 
Rhine  and  Moselle  ;  but  he  retained  at  Uie  same 
time,  the  command  of  Uie  army  of  Uie  north,  under 
Moreau,  and  of  Uie  army  of  Uie  Meuse,  under  Jour- 
dan. 

In  April,  1795,  he  was  recalled,  to  take  command 
of  the  capital,  where  Uie  terrorists  were  making  their 
last  efforts  to  recover  their  power.  Having  sup- 
pressed Uie  insurrection  of  Uie  faux  bourgs,  for  which 
lie  was  called  in  Uie  convention  "  Uie  saviour  of  Uie 
country,"  he  returned  to  the  army  of  the  Rhine, 
where,  however,  his  career,  hitherto  so  brilliant,  now 
took  another  turn.  He  entered  into  negotiations 
with  Uie  prince  Conde,  through  Fauche-Borel  to 
co-operate  in  Uie  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  He 
w»«  promised  offices  of  honour,  domains  and  rents. 
But  Uie  secret  was  soon  revealed  to  Uie  French  go- 
vernment. Pichegru *s  conduct  as  general  bad  al- 
ready excited  suspicion,  for,  instead  of  improving 
his  advantages  over  Uie  enemy,  he  had  retreatrd 
when  he  should  have  advanced.  But  Montgaillard, 
an  agent  in  the  negotiations  of  the  Bourbons  with 
Uie  general,  in  whose  bauds  was  Uie  correspondence 


on  Uie  suliject,  delivered  us  Uie  papers  to  the  direc- 
tory, who,  too  weak  at  the  moment  to  bring  die 
general  to  an  account,  recalled  him  from  Uie  com- 
mand, in  1796,  under  Uie  pretence  of  appointing  turn 
ambassador  to  Sweden.  Pichegru  declined  Uie  post 
of  ambassador,  but  was  blind  enough  not  to  perceive 
Uie  storm  which  threatened  him,  and,  instead  of 
saving  himself  while  it  was  sUll  time,  he  retired  to 
the  abbey  of  Bellevaux,  near  Arbois,  which  he  had 
purchased,  wliere  he  lived  in  narrow  circumstances, 
till  March,  1797,  when  Uie  electors  of  his  department 
(Uie  Upper  Saoue)  chose  him  representative  in  the 
legislative  body.  Here  he  was  chosen  president  of 
Uie  council  of  the  five  hundred;  but  he  did  not 
abandon  his  secret  projects.  On  Uie  contrary,  he 
appeared  at  Uie  head  of  Uie  Clichy  party,  and  in- 
curred suspicion  by  his  propositions  in  relation  to 
Uie  new  organisation  of  Uie  national  guards  of  Paris, 
evideuUy  intended  to  overthrow  Uie  republican 
party.  The  directory,  in  concert  with  Uie  couocd  of 
elder*,  secretly  sent  for  troops  from  Uie  Italian  army 
under  Augereau,  by  whose  aid,  September  4,  1797 
(18  Pmclidor.  year  V.),  Uie  plots  of  the  royalists  were 
bathed,  and  Pichegru,  wiUi  his  accomplices,  was  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  the  Temple.  The  directory  pub- 
lished Uie  correspondence  of  Pichegru  with  the  emi- 
grant Bourbons,  particularly  wiUi  Conde.  part  of 
which  had  been  obtained  through  Montgaillard,  and 
part  found  by  Uie  army  of  the  Rhine  under  Moreau, 
in  Uie  baggage  of  general  Klingin,  and,  with  twenty 
of  his  accomplices,  he  was  condemned  to  deportation 
to  ('avenue.  The  prisoners  were  con veyed  by  vat 
of  Blois  to  Rochefort,  where  they  embarked.  Hav- 
ing arrived  at  Cayenne,  they  were  transported  to  the 
unhealUiy  wilderness  of  Sinamari,  where  most  of 
tJieia  died  of  Uie  marsh  fever.  Pichegru  and  seven 
others  succeeded,  after  remaining  there  eight 
months,  in  escaping  to  Paramaribo,  Uie  capital  of  the 
Dutch  colony  of  Surinam,  in  a  Light  boat. 

From  this  place  they  went  to  Britain,  whw 
Pichegru,  now  an  avowed  adherent  of  Uie  Bourbons, 
met  with  a  favourable  reception,  and  was  ordered 
to  join  the  Austrian  and  Russian  army,  under  Kor- 
sakoff. But  as  Korsakoff,  to  whom  Pichegm.  before 
the  batUe  of  Zurich,  had  given  some  use  Jul  advice, 
which  was  neglected,  was  defeated.  Pichegru  re- 
turned to  Britain,  where  he  was  often  consulted 
both  by  Uie  ministers  and  by  the  French  princes. 
The  latter,  as  is  well  known,  flattered  themselves 
that  Bonaparte  would  play  the  part  of  general  Monk, 
and  restore  Uie  exiles  to  Uie  throne ;  but  as  the 
grounds  for  this  hope  disappeared,  it  was  resolved  to 
put  Uie  first  consul  out  of  Uie  way  ;  and  in  the  exe- 
cution of  this  plan,  Pichegru  and  Georges  Cadnudal, 
chief  of  Uie  Cbouans,  ana  inventor  of  the  infernal 
machine,  with  whom  Pichegru  liad  become  acquaint 
ed  in  London,  were  employed.  Having  been  landtd 
on  Uie  French  coast  by  captain  Wright,  in  January, 
1804,  with  several  of  Uie  old  V  andean  leaders,  U» 
conspirators  repaired  in  disguise  to  Paris,  hoping  u> 
find  there  a  party  favourable  to  their  views,  and  to 
engage  Moreau  in  their  plans.  But  the  police  (un- 
der Ftiuche')  discovered  die  plot,  and  Georges  was 
suddenly  arrested.  Pichegru  escaped  his  pursuers 
several  days,  but  was  finally  betrayed  by  a  merchant. 
|  with  whom  he  had  taken  refuge,  and  arrested  Feb. 
29,  1804.  He  was  confined  m  the  Temple,  and  & 
process  commenced  against  him  ;  but  he  was  found 
one  morning  (April  6)  strangled  in  prison.  An  at- 
tempt was  made  to  fix  on  the  first  consul  the 
of  having  caused  Uie  unhappy  man  to 
and  then  strangled  ;  but  this  would  liave  been  a  ro<*t 
wanton  act  of  cruelty  ;  the  ordinary  legs!  process 
would  have  resulted  in  his  condemnation  to  death, 
as  it  was  proved,  by  his  own 
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been  the  Intention  oF  himself  and  his  accomplices  to 
make  away  with  the  existing  head  of  the  Mate.  Il 
is  tuore  probable  that,  in  de>pair  at  the  failure  of  a 
lot  equally  foolish  and  wicked,  he  committed  suicide 
ij  strangling  himself  witli  the  silk  handkerchief, 
which  was  found  about  his  neck.  His  body  was 
publicly  exposed  the  {lay  after  his  death,  and  no 
traces  of  torture  could  be  perceived.  His  private 
character  is  deserving  of  much  praise.  Disinterest- 
ed in  a  high  degree,  he  declined  the  gifts  that  were 
frequently  proffered  him,  and  his  humanity  to  pri- 
soners was  exhibited  on  more  than  one  occasion. 
When  he  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  he  was  so 
poor  that  his  friends  were  obliged  "to  sell  his  effects, 
to  procure  him  money  for  his  voyage.  Montgaillard 
published  a  Mtmotre  concemant  la  Trahtson  de 
Ptchegru  dans  let  Annie*  3,  4  el  5  (1795,  1796  and 
17D7),  which  contains  many  disclosures  with  respect 
to  his  negotiations  with  the  Bourbons. 

PICH1NCHA,  The  Battlk  or,  was  fought  near 
the  celebrated  volcano  of  this  name,  May  24,  1822, 
between  the  Colombians  under  general  Sucre!,  and 
the  Spaniards,  assembled  for  Uie  defence  of  Quito. 
Sucre'  succeeded  in  gaining  the  vicinity  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  turning  the  left  flank  of  the  Spanish  army 
stationed  near  it,  by  inarching  over  the  froten  sum- 
mits of  Cotopaxi,  and  sleeping  on  the  mountains, 
la  consequence  of  this  and  several  successive  daring 
movements  of  Sucre!,  the  royalists  found  it  necessary 
to  hazard  a  battle,  and  sustained  a  total  defeat. 
Quito  and  the  Spanish  forces  capitulated  the  next 
day,  and  the  patriots  thus  became  possessed  of  the 
entire  presidency,  with  all  the  Spanish  magazines  and 
stores  ;  and  the  road  to  Peru  was  left  open  to  Bolivar. 

PICHLER,  or  P1CKLER,  John  Aktboky,  and 
John  (father  and  son} ;  two  artists,  celebrated  for 
their  skill  in  gem-sculpture.  The  father  was  born 
at  Brixen,  in  Tyrol,  in  1700,  and  died  at  Rome,  in 
1779,  with  the  reputation  of  having  restored  this  art 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection,  which  had  sunk  en- 
tirely since  the  times  of  the  ancients.  His  son  was 
born  at  Naples,  in  1734.  and  excelled  his  father. 
His  Hercules  struggling  with  the  Nemasan  Lion,  his 
Leander  and  his  Achilles,  are  master-pieces,  ac- 
knowledged as  such  by  ail  connoisseurs,  and  esteem- 
ed very  nearly  equal  to  the  must  perfect  works  of 
antiquity.  Pichler  bved  In  Rome,  where  he  saw  the 
esnperor  Joseph  II.,  who  raised  him  to  the  rank  of 
nobility,  and  wished  him  to  live  in  Vienna  with  a 
decent  salary  ;  but  Pichler  refused  this  offer,  as  well 
as  several  invitations  to  go  to  Britain.  He  died  at 
Rome,  in  1791,  where  J.  G.  de'  Rossi  published  a 
biography,  subsequently  translated  by  Boulard  and 
Millin  into  French,  and  published  in  the  hiagazin 
Eneyrli,ptdi<]tie,  with  notes  by  Dufourny.  A  bust 
of  Pichler,  made  by  Chr.  Heveston,  was  placed  in 


PICK-A  XK;  an  axe  composed  of  a  wooden  handle, 
and  an  iron  head,  which  has  two  slightly  carved 
situated  on  each  side  of  the  handle,  and 
piece.    The  pick-axe  is  employed  in 
loosening  the  soil,  in  picking  out  pavement,  &c. 

PICKETS,  in  fortification;  sharp  stakes,  about 
threw  feet  long,  sometimes  shod  with  iron,  used  in 
laying'  not  ground  ;  but  when  used  for  pfnnhtg  the 
fascines  of  a  battery,  they  are  from  three  to  five  feet 
long.  In  the  artillery,  pickets  five  or  six  feet  long 
are  used  to  pin  the  park  lines  ;  in  the  camp,  they  are 
about  six  or  eight  inches  long  to  fix  the  tent- 
i,  or  fire  feet  long  in  the  cavalry  camp  to  fasten 
the  horses. 

PICKLE-HERRING.   See  Harlequin. 
PICO  ;  one  of  the  A  sores,  so  called  from  a  very 
hieh  mountain,  terminating,  like  Teoerifle,  in  a  peak. 
hen  A. 


PICO  DELLA  M1RAND0LA.    See  Mirandola. 

PICQUET.    See  Piquet. 

P1CROMEL  ;  the  characteristic  principle  of  bile, 
and  named  from  two  Greek  words,  signifying  bitter 
and  honey,  in  allusion  to  its  sharp,  bitter  and  sugared 
taste,  if  sulphuric  acid,  diluted  with  five  parts  of 
water,  be  mixed  with  fresh  bile,  a  yellow  precipitate 
will  fail.  On  heating  the  mixture,  leaving  it  to  re- 
pose, and  decanting  off  the  clear  part,  what  remains 
is  a  compound  of  picromel  and  sulphuric  acid.  It  is 
edulcorated  with  water,  and  digested  with  carbonate 
of  baryles,  the  result  of  which  is  that  the  picromel 
is  liberated  and  left  dissolved  in  the  water.  On 
evaporating  the  water,  the  picromel  is  obtained  in  a 
solid  stale.  It  resembles  inspissated  bile.  Its  colour 
is  greenish-yellow.  It  affords  no  ammonia  by  its 
destructive  distillation  ;  hence  the  absence  of  nitro- 
gen is  inferred,  and  the  peculiarity  of  picromel. 

PICROTOXIA  (meaning  a  bitter  poison)  is  the 
peculiar  principle  of  cocculut  indieut.  When  sepa- 
rated from  the  colouring  matter  aiui  other  substances 
with  which  it  exists  in  the  berries  of  this  plant,  it 
presents  itself  in  four-sided  crystals,  of  a  white  colour 
and  an  intensely  bitter  taste.  Alcohol  dissolves  one 
third  of  its  weight  of  picrotoxia.  It  is  soluble  in 
twenty-live  times  its  weight  of  water.  Pure  sulphuric 
ether  dissolves  two-fifths  of  its  weight  It  is  soluble, 
likewise,  in  other  acids,  and  may  therefore  be  regard- 
ed as  a  vegeto-alLalme  principle.  M.  Casaseca 
thinks  that  it  is  not  a  vegetable  alkali,  but  merely  a 
peculiar  bitter  vegetable  principle. 

PICTET,  Marcus  Augustus, a  naturalist,  bom  at 
Geneva,  in  1752,  was  the  pupil  and  friend  of  the 
celebrated  Saussure,  whom  he  succeeded  as  professor 
of  philosophy.  In  1786.  Pictet,  after  the  incorpora- 
tion of  Geneva  with  the  French  republic,  was  one  of 
the  fifteen  appointed  to  manage  the  public  debt  and 
the  fund  for  the  support  of  the  Protestant  church. 
In  1803,  he  became  secretary  of  the  tribunate,  as  a 
member  of  which  he  exerted  himself  particularly  in 
extending  the  freedom  of  trade,  and  in  improving 
and  laying  out  roads  and  canals.  In  1807,  on  the 
abolition  of  that  body,  Napoleon  appointed  him  one 
of  the  fifteen  general  inspectors  of  the  imperial  uni- 
versity. In  connexion  with  his  brother  Charles,  and 
Maurice,  mayor  of  Genera,  he  established,  in  1796, 
the  Bibliothtque  Britanniqm,  a  periodical  which, 
since  1816,  has  been  issued  under  the  name  of  Bibtio- 
tkeque  VnherseUe.  In  1803,  Pictet  travelled  in  the 
British  isles,  and,  after  his  return,  published  his 
Voyage  de  trots  Mots  en  AngUterre%  en  Kcosse  et  en 
Ir/ande.  He  was  the  author  of  several  other  works, 
chiefly  on  physical,  mathematical  and  agricultural 
subjects.  . 

PICTOU  ;  a  thriving  commercial  town  in  the 
northern  part  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  first  house  was 
built  in  1790  In  1827,  it  contained  1439  inliabi- 
tanls.  It  is  the  resort  of  coasters  from  all  parts  of 
the  gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  the  eastern  shores  of  1  rmce 
Edward's  island,  and  the  north  coast  of  Cape  Breton. 

The  coal-mines  hi  its  vicinity  are  very  extensive, 
and  the  coal  is  excellent  Iron  is  also  found,  and 
manufactured  in  small  quantities  The  harbour  is 
capacious,  and  easy  of  access.  I  here  is  no  other 
town  in  Nova  Scotia,  except  Halifax,  so  well  situated 

f°PICTS.    See  Scotland,  division  History. 

PICTS*  WALL  ;  an  ancient  wall  butlt  by  Uie 
Romans  to  defend  the  Britons  from  the  kncnrs\o\\«»  of 
the  Scots  and  Picta,  from  Carlisle  to  Newcastle.  U 
was  first  built  of  earth,  by  the  emperor  Adrian,  Vn 
1S3,  afterwards  of  stone  by  Severn*,  and,  fa  450,  re- 
built oi  brick  by  Aetius,  the  Roman   gtswersA.  U 
was  eipht  feet  high,  twelve  thick,  assad  xx*arW  100 
miles  in  1  *!'u  ■ 
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visible  (a  the  counties  or  Northumberland  and  Cum- 
berland. 

PICTURES,  Living,  or  TABLEAUX  VI- 
VANS.  After  attitudes  (q.  v.)  had  become  a  pe- 
culiar study  (see  Hamilton,  Lady),  the  imitation  of 
the  attitudes  of  statues  or  pictures  by  living  persons 
became  very  popular,  and  it  was  but  one  step  far- 
ther to  give  to  living  persons  the  appearance  of  a 
picture.  A  frame  is  mode  of  sufficient  width,  co 
vered  with  gaute,  behind  which  the  persons  stand 
in  their  proper  attitudes,  either  invented  by  an  artist 
(e.  g.  from  Uie  striking  descriptions  of  a  poet),  or 
taken  from  celebrated  historical  pictures,  gay  or 
grave.  Living  pictures  are  particularly  popular  in 
Germany,  where  they  are  sometimes  exhibited  on 
the  theatre  with  the  necessary  preparations,  much 
more  often,  however,  in  families  on  birth-da)  s  and 
similar  festive  occasions,  and  are  a  source  of  great 
ami  refined  amusement. 

PICTURESQUE,  in  the  most  general  meaning  of 
the  word,  denotes  every  thing  proper  for  painting  ; 
that  is  to  say,  such  objects  as  present  a  variety  of 
tints,  the  charm  of  light  and  chiaro  scwro,  &c.  It 
is  particularly  applied  to  wild,  romantic  scenery. 
The  word  is  easily  transferred  from  the  subject  to 
the  treatment ;  and  we  call  a  picture  which  satisfies 
the  claims  of  art,  is  perfect  in  its  grouping,  repre- 
sents a  charming  whole,  &c,  picturesque.  This 
word,  too,  like  numerous  other  terms  used  in  paint- 
tug,  is  applied  to  the  art  of  describing  and  repre- 
senting by  the  pen  ;  and  a  book  of  travels  is  called 
picturesque  if  it  represents  a  variety  of  tilings  and 
scenes  in  a  lively  and  forcible  manner.  Picturesque, 
too,  is  often  applied,  at  least  in  French,  to  books  of 
this  sort,  when  accompanied  with  illustrative,  de- 
signs, ns  in  the  common  title  Voyage  pUtoresque. 
In  the  theory  of  the  arts,  the  word  picturesque  is 
used  as  contradistinguished  to  poetic  and  plastic. 
The  poetical  has  reference  to  the  fundamental  idea 
to  be  represented, — to  the  painter's  conception  of 
his  subject ;  whilst  the  picturesque  relates  to  the 
mode  of  expressing  the  conception,  the  grouping, 
the  distribution  of  objects,  persons  and  lights.  The 
poetical  part  of  a  picture,  as  well  as  its  mechanical 
execution,  may  be  without  fault,  and  yet  the  picture 
a  total  failure,  as  regards  the  picturesque. 

PI  CCS,  nu  old  soothsayer,  or  wood-deity,  in  Italy, 
son  of  Saturn  and  father  of  Faunus,  was  beloved  by 
the  sorceress  Circe,  who  changed  him  into  a  wood- 
pecker because  he  would  not  return  her  passion. 
His  wife,  Canens,  pined  away  into  air  from  grief. 
Picus  was  represented  with  the  head  of  a  woodpec- 
ker, and  presided  over  divination. 
PIEDMONT  ;  a  principality  and  principal  pro- 


vince of  the  Sa 


niiniai 


monarchy,  frc 


•h  it  was 


separated  by  the  French  in  1798,  and.  in  1802,  incor- 
porated with  France.  (See  Sardinian  Monarchy.) 
On  the  fall  of  Napoleon  (1814),  it  was  restored  to 
the  king  of  Sardinia,  and  the  duchies  of  Milan  (the 
Sardinian  pari)  and  Montferrat  have  been  united 
with  it.  It  is  now  divided  into  twenty-six  districts. 
Piedmont,  in  a  narrower  sense,  borders  on  the  Valais 
and  Savoy  to  the  north,  on  France  to  the  west,  on 
Nina  and  Genoa  to  the  south,  and  on  the  Sardinian 
Milanese  and  Montferrat  to  the  east.  Within  these 
limits,  it  contains  a  population  of  1,400,000,  on  a 
superficial  area  of  6575  square  miles  ;  including  the 
Sardinian  Milanese  and  Montferrat,  it  has  a  popula- 
tion of  2,322,000  on  12.000  square  miles.  Pied- 
mont has  its  name  (pie  di  monte,  foot  of  the  moun- 
tain) from  its  situation,  at  the  foot  of  the  Pennine 
Alps  (in  which  are  the  lofty  Montrosa  and  the  Great 
Bernard)  on  Ute  north,  and  of  the  Graian  and  Cot- 
tian  Alps  (including  Montblanc,  the  Little  Bernard, 
Montevlso)  towards  France  and  Sa- 


|  voy.  The  principal  river  is  the  Po,  which 
down  from  these  mountains,  and  receives  all  the  ri- 
vers of  the  province ;  the  Doha,  Stura  and  Seaa 
from  the  left,  and  the  Vraita.  Maira  and  Tamro 
from  the  right.  On  the  south  lie  the  Mantuae 
Alps,  separuting  Genoa  8nd  Nina  from  Piedmont. 
To  the  north  and  west  it  is  covered  with  high  mm- 
tainous  chains,  from  which  less  elevated  ridges  shoot 
off,  and  terminate,  iu  the  central  part,  in  plains. 
This  portion,  which  is  watered  by  the  Po,  and 
which  is  composed  of  an  agreeable  variety  of  hu, 
plain  and  valley,  is  the  most  fertile  part,  and  is  in  a 
state  of  high  cultivation,  yielding  corn,  viae,  wt, 
fruits,  rice  and  hemp.  The  breeding  of  the  §iil- 
worm  is  carried  to  such  extent  in  no  other  part  of 
Italy,  and  produces  yearly  22,000,000  lire  worth  ii 
silk,  most  of  which  is  exported  raw.  The  northern 
western  and  soutlieni  districts  supply  the  central  re- 
gion with  wood.  The  Piedmontese  are  iitdustriot* 
and  frugal,  and  are  all  Catholics,  excepting 
Waldeuses.  (See  Chateauvieux's  Letters  m  lt*'.f ) 
They  have  some  silk,  linen  and  woollen  raairafK- 
tures,  and  thousands  of  them  are  seen  Uardiir; 
about  Italy,  France  and  Germany,  as  pediers 
Their  language  is  a  mixture  of  the  French  and  Ital- 
ian.   The  capital  of  Piedmont  is  Turin. 

PIEDMONTESE  REVOLUTION.  When  the 
house  of  Savoy  was  restored,  in  1814,  to  its  posses- 
sions on  the  mainland  of  Italy,  it  understood  sot 
how  to  act  under  the  existing  circumstances.  Sals- 
tary  regulations,  which  had  been  introduced  donne 
the  period  of  the  French  dominion,  were  annulled, 
and  oppressive  ones  retained.  French  and  Santiouo 
forms  conflicted,  because  the  officers  of  the  M  tad 
of  the  new  organisations  did  not  understand  m*  aa- 
other.  The  course  of  justice  was  arbitrarily  inter- 
rupted, and  th«  greatest  dissatisfaction  was  created 
by  the  character  of  the  French  military  point. 
This  state  of  things  induced  several  men  of  tk 
highest  classes  to  aim,  in  imitation  of  France,  at  4 
constitutional  form  of  government  for  Savoy,  Pied- 
mont and  Genoa.  The  events  in  Spain,  Portnxal. 
and  Naples  increased  the  excitement  Austria  »w 
making  preparations  against  Naples,  and  the  resis- 
tance expected  there  increased  Uie  hopes  of  the 
Adelft  and  Federati  for  Italian  independence.  The 
friends  of  the  constitutional  system  and  the  earnuei 
of  the  Ultramtintaiiists  formed  a  combination  f* 
obtaining,  by  force,  a  freer  form  of  govenw«t 
Thus,  at  lite  end  of  Feb.,  1821,  a  conspiracy  an* 
among  the  nobility  and  officers.  Through  themflo- 
ence  of  the  Spanish  ambassador  to  Turin,  the  che- 
valier Bardaxi,  the  Spanish  constitution  became  the 
watch-word  of  Uie  disaffected,  though  some  pr*fef- 


red  the  system  of  two 


bers  and  the  Krwrt 


constitution.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  conspira- 
tors to  choose  the  prince  of  Carignano,  their  chief- 
The  revolution  broke  out,  March  to,  among  see  rn! 
regiments  at  Fossano,  Tortona  and  Alessaodna. 
The  conspirators  had  gained  ever  the  common  sol- 
diers by  the  rumour  that  Austria  required  thedishind- 
ing  of  Ute  national  army,  And  designed  to  occur? 
the  principal  fortresses  of  Piedmont  with  Austria 
troops.  Alessandria  was  the  focus  of  the  revela- 
tion. On  Uie  1 1  th,  the  cry  of  rebellion,  and  *  Hum 
for  the  king  and  the  Spanish  constitution!""* 
heard  in  Turin.  On  the  12th,  some  cilicer*  ooe> 
edtotbe  Federati  and  Ute  students  the  citadel  « 
Turin.  The  people  now,  for  the  first  time,  joiaed 
in  the  cry  "Huzza  for  the  king!  H  una  for  the  Sf*1 
ish  constitution  !  War  on  the  Austrians!"  Oa  «t 
13th,  king  Victor  Emmanuel  resigned  the  txom. 
and,  in  the  absence  of  his  successor  (his  bretherr^ 
lix,  duke  of  Geoevois,  who  was  then  at  Mod«*>\ 
appointed  prince  Chnrles  Albert  of  Carigna™  n 
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gent.    All  the  ministers  received  their  dismission. 
The  state  prisoners  were  set  at  liberty,  and  the  Car- 
bon* ria  triumphed  in  all  places,  with  the  exception 
of  Nma,  wlutiier  Victor  Emmanuel  repaired,  and  of 
Savoy,     on  die  evening  of  the  lath,  the  regent 
found  himself  compelled,  at  the  demand  of  the  de- 
puties of  Turin,  to  proclaim  the  adoption  of  the 
Spanish  constitution,  un  condition,  however,  of  the 
fi«ral  consent.    He  swore  to  it  on  the  14lh,  but 
witli  a  reservation  of  the  former  order  of  succession, 
and  of  toleration  towards  all  religions,  besides  the 
changes  to  be  made  by  a  national  parliament  and  the 
kng.    He  appointed,  at  the  same  time,  a  new  min- 
is-try, and,  on  the  16th,  a  supreme  junta.  Savoy 
was  comparatively  little  affected  by  the  revolution. 
It  excited,  however,  much  interest  in  Lotnbardy, 
aud  some  joimg  men  from  Milan  and  Pavia  hasten- 
ed to  Alessandria  ami  Turin.    Meanwhile,  the  em- 
peror of  Austria  at  Lay  bach  had  ordered,  on  the 
i  4iii,  that  an  8rmy  should  advance  to  the  frontiers 
oi  Piedmont,  and  Alexander  caused  90,000  Russians 
to  march  from  Volhynia  to  Italy  ;  but,  the  insurrec- 
tion being  speedily  quieted,  they  halted  in  Gahcia. 
The  duke  of  Genevois  proclaimed  at  Modena,  on 
the  16th,  all  that  had  been  done  since  the  abdica- 
tion of  bis  brotlier,  null  and  void,  aod  placed  the 
count  Salieri  della  Torre,  governor  of  Novarra,  at 
the  head  of  the  royal  troops,  to  put  down  the  insur- 
gent*.    This  proclamation  deprived  the  junta  of 
courage  and  energy.    In  Turin,  however,  the  in- 
surgents maintained  their  influence ;  the  Austrian 
ai»)ia«sador  was  obliged  to  depart ;  an  army  was  as- 
sembled to  occupy  Louibardy,  and,  on  the  21st,  the 
regent,  the  prince  of  Cariguauo,  appointed  the  count 
of  banta  Rosa  minister  of  war.    But  that  same  night 
the  prince  fled  to  Novara,  whence  he  repaired  to 
the  Austrian  head-quarters,  then  to  Modena,  and 
thence  (as  the  duke  of  Genevois  forbade  him  the 
court)  to  Florence.    He  remained  in  retirement  till 
18*3,  when  he  fought  as  a  volunteer  in  the  French 
army  against  Spain,  after  which  he  returned  to  Turin. 
He  iiad  formally  renounced  the  regency  on  the  23d. 
The  minister  of  war  ventured  on  lite  most  daring 
steps.    In  the  orders  issued  March  23,  he  declared 
that  the  king  was  to  be  regarded  as  a  prisoner  of 
Austria;  and  all  the  Piedmontese  were  called  to 
arms  ;  the  Lombards,  lie  said,  would  .join  them,  and 
France  would  not  refuse  its  assistance.    In  Genoa, 
wliere  die  governor,  cuunt  Desgeneix  attempted,  on 
the  21st,  to  restore  the  old  order  of  things,  a  part 
of  the  people  and  troops,  on  the  23d,  maintained  by 
force  the  Spanish  constitution.    But  the  news  of 
die  destruction  of  die  Neapolitan  army  in  die  Abrus- 
si  quelled  die  courage  of  the  insurgents.  Under 
the»e  circumstances  (according  to  Santa  Rosa's  ac- 
count', the  Russian  minister  at  Turin,  count  of  Mo- 
cenigo,  suggested  an  amicable  mediation:  "no 
Austrian  was  to  enter  Piedmont ;  full  amnesty  might 
be  hoped  for,  and  even  a  constitution."   The  junta 
accepted  die  proposition,  but  it  was  rejected  by  the 
conspirators  in  Alessandria.    Meanwhile,  at  die  re- 
quest of  die  duke  of  Genevois,  an  Austrian  corps 
under  count  Bubna  had  approached  the  frontiers. 
April  8,  Bubna  formed  a  junction  with  the  royal 
army  at  Novara.    A  batUe  took  place,  and  the  in- 
surgents, after  a  brave  resistance  of  seven  hours, 
were  wholly  dispersed  on  the  bridge  over  the  Agona. 
The  victors  advanced,  without  opposition,  towards 
Turin.    The  junta,  therefore,  separated  on  the  9th. 
Count  Santa  Rosa  evacuated  the  citadel,  and  on  the 
10th,  Della  Torre,  the  royal  commander,  entered 
Turin.   On  the  11th  and  following  days,  die  Austri- 
ana  took  possession,  without  resistance,  of  the  cita- 
dels of  Alessandria,  Voghera,  Tortona,  Casale,  Ver- 
celli,  Stradella  and  Valuta.   In  consequence  of  the 


treaty  of  Novara,  of  July  14,  (821,  the  Sardinian 
government  paid  300,000  francs  mondtly,  for  12.000 
men,  besides  furnishing  their  provision.  The  number 
of  the  foreign  garrison  troops  was  subsequently  dim- 
inished to  5000  men  ;  and  after  the  treaty  of  Verona, 
of  Dec  14,  1822,  the  last  evacuation — dial  of  Ales- 
sandria—took place,  Oct.  31.  1623.  The  restoration 
of  the  absolute  authority  of  the  kiug  ensued,  April 
10.  The  duke  of  Genevois,  however,  did  not  as- 
sume the  regal  dignity  till  his  brother,  by  the  de- 
claration of  Nina,  of  April  18,  persisted  in  hi>  abdi- 
cation. The  insurgents  fled,  some  through  Switier- 
land  to  France,  some  embarked  in  Genoa  for  Spain. 
The  property  of  sixty-five  persons  who  had  fled  was 
confiscated,  and  July  19,  Aug.  10  and  23.  1821. 
twenty-one  were  condemned  to  be  hanged  tor  hit:h 
treason,  and  dieir  property  to  be  confiscate*!.  '1  be 
rest,  likewise  twenty-one,  were  sentenced  to  the 
galleys.  Of  die  whole,  however,  but  thirteen  were 
arrested,  among  whom  were  two  of  those  condemn- 
ed to  be  hanged.  Of  these,  one  was  executed  at 
Genoa,  and  the  other  banished,  because  be  had,  on 
his  flight,  been  driven  to  Monaco  by  a  tempest. 
At  the  same  time,  the  king  issued  from  Piacenia 
rigorous  prohibitions  of  secret  societies,  and  two  de- 
crees of  amnesty,  with  many  exceptions.  Oct.  17, 
1821,  he  made  his  entry  into  Turin. 

Concerning  the  revolution  of  Piedmont,  see  the 
Trente  Jour*  de  Revolution  en  Pumont,  by  nu  eye- 
witness (Lyons,  1821);  Precis  Histar.  sur  let  lUvot- 
ut.  des  Roy.  de  Naples  et  tie  Piimont.  en  1  S¥0  et 
1821,  par  A/,  le  Comle  D.  The  Hist,  de  la  Rerofut. 
de  Piem.ybj  Alphonsode  Beam-hump  (Paris.  18*1  \ 
contains  much  that  is  false.  The  Simple  IWcit  des 
Evinemeus  arrives  en  Pictn,  dans  le  Hois  de  Mars 
et  d  Avrit.  1824.  par  un  Officier  Ptemontais,  is  not 
impartial.  Count  Santorrc  de  santn  Rosa,  one  of 
the  opponents  of  the  government,  wrote,  in  France, 
De  la  Revolution  Pitmontaise  (3w/e  idit.,  angmentee 
de  Notes  et  de  I 'Analyse  de  la  Conttttut.  Siciiienne, 
Paris,  1822). 

PIENO  (Italian,  full)  ;  a  word  often  used  for 
tutti,  grande,  or  grossi ;  and  sometimes  with  cfioro,u*, 
pieno  choro  (a  full  chorus) ;  sometimes  employed  in 
a  vehement  or  energetic  sense. 

PIEPOWDER  COURT.  Sec  Courts  of  England. 

PIERIAN  ;  an  epithet  given  to  die  muses,  from 
mount  Pierus,in  Thessaly,  which  was  sacred  to  them, 
or  from  their  victory  over  the  nine  daughters  of  the 
Macedonian  king  Pierus,  who  were  changed  into 
magpies  for  having  dared  to  engage  hi  a  contest 
with  them. 

Pierides  was  also  one  of  their  designations,  for 
the  same  reasons. 

PIERRE,  Jacques  Bkrnardin  Henri  hk  Saint, 
one  of  the  most  ingenious  and  feeling  philosophical 
French  writers,  born  at  Havre,  in  1737,  was,  in  his 
twelfth  year,  so  disgusted  with  the  restraints  of 
school,  that  he  sailed  with  his  uncle  to  Martinico. 
After  his  return,  which  was  hastened  by  home-sick- 
ness, he  entered  the  engineer  school  at  Paris,  and 
went  to  Malta  in  the  capacity  of  an  officer.  A  duel 
obliged  him  to  flee,  and  he  received  the  place  of  sub- 
lieutenant of  engineers  in  the  service  of  Cadtarine 
II.,  which  he  resigned  after  eighteen  months.  He 
next  served  with  the  French  party  in  Poland,  was 
made  prisoner  by  the  Russians,  released,  and,  after 
residing  in  Warsaw,  Dresden,  Berlin  and  Vienna, 
returned  to  Paris.  He  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
engineer  corps,  stationed  in  the  Isle  de  France,  but 
in  two  years  threw  up  his  commission,  on  account  of 
some  disputes  in  which  he  became  involved,  and 
returned  to  France.  Here  begins  his  literary  life. 
He  divided  his  small  pension  with  his  mother,  and, 
in  1773,  published  his  foyagc  d  I  hie  He  France. 
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In  1784  appeared  his  Etude*  de  la  Nature.  Louis 
XVI.  now  appointed  him  superintendent  of  the 
botanical  garden  and  of  the  museum  of  natural  his- 
tory. His  Paul  et  Virginie  (1788)  passed  through 
fifty  impressions  in  one  year,  and  has  been  translated 
into  almost  all  the  languages  of  Europe  (English  by 
Helen  Maria  Williams).  Napoleon  conferred  on  him 
the  order  of  the  legion  of  honour,  and  Joseph  Bona- 
parte granted  him  a  pension  of  (jOOO  francs.  St 
Fierre  was  also  the  author  of  La  Chaumiere  Jndienne, 
Harmonies  de  la  Nature,  and  several  oilier  works. 
His  (Euvres  appeared  at  Brussels,  in  8  vols.  He 
died  January  21,  1814,  at  his  estate  near  Paris. 
Aime'  Martin  has  written  an  F.s«ay  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Bernard  in  de  St  Pierre  (Paris,  1820), 
and  edited  his  works,  in  12  vols.,  8vo. 

PIERRK,  St  ;  a  small  island  belonging  to  Prance, 
near  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  ;  lat.  46° 
4o'  N. ;  Ion.  56°  9'  27"  W.  The  inhabitants,  in  18.11, 
1025  in  number,  were  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery. 
The  colony  of  St  Pierre  and  Miquelon  is  under  an 
officer  residing  ill  St  Pierre,  culled  the  commandant 
and  administrator.  These  islands  are  also  fishing 
stations  for  the  French  vessels  engaged  in  the  fishery 
in  this  region,  the  numl>er  of  which,  in  1825,  was 
nineteen.  They  are  important  to  France,  as  being 
the  only  possessions  which  she  retains  in  these  lati- 
tudes. 

PIERROT  ;  a  comic  mask  on  the  French  theatre, 
a  mixture  of  the  liarlequin  and  the  pulchinello.  He 
is  dressed  like  the  latter,  and  is  facetious  like  the 
former.  With  the  Italians,  tie  is  a  simpleton  and 
servant    Sec  Masks. 

PIF.TE,  Mo  NT  nt.    See  Lombard- House. 

PIETISM,  in  German  theology.  The  name  of 
pietists  was  originally  applied,  in  derision,  to  some 
young  teachers  of  theology  at  Leipsic,  who  began, 
in  ItSSy,  to  deliver  ascetic  lectures  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment {collegia  philobibliea,  or  collegia  pietatis)  to  the 
students  and  citizens.  Tlie  idea  of  imparting  theolo- 
gical instruction  in  a  popular  way,  came  from  their 
friend  and  teacher  Speuer  (the  German  Ferie'lon), 
who  had  held  religious  meetings  in  Frankfort  from 
(lie  year  1070,  at  which  the  laity  prayed,  and  were 
allowed  to  ask  questions,  &c.  The  theology  of  the 
Lutherans,  at  that  time,  had  become  stiff  and  dog- 
matical, attacking  unsparingly  all  other  systems,  bikI 
making  the  essence  of  theology  to  consist  in  doc- 
trines. Spener  and  bis  friends  were  desirous  of  re- 
establishing a  Christianity  of  love  and  charity,  which 
should  manifest  itself  in  the  life  of  the  individual. 
The  governments,  however,  in  several  places,  soon 
prohibited  such  assemblies,  and,  in  some  cases,  they 
may,  hi  tact,  have  given  rise  to  disorders.  Pietism, 
however,  did  not  expire  ;  on  tiie  contrary,  the  prac- 
tical principle  that  a  pious  life  was  better  than  erudi- 
tion, gave  it  much  success.  An  austere,  often 
sombre,  morality,  a  belief  in  a  sudden  regeneration 
by  the  operation  of  divine  grace,  private  meetings  for 
religious  exercises,  he.,  distinguished  the  pietists, 
though  they  never  formed  a  separate  sect.  But, 
like  the  systems  of  so  many  sects,  originating  from  a 
sincere  desire  for  some  better  means  of  quenching  a 
religious  thirst  than  the  dogmas  of  the  established 
church  afforded,  pietism,  in  many  cases,  degenerated 
by  degrees  into  an  ill-regulated  religious  excitement. 
The  Jansenism  and  quietism  of  France,  and  the 
Methodism  of  England,  sprang  from  sources  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  German  pietism,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent struggle  in  Germany,  between  the  rationa- 
lists and  supeniaturalists,  the  feelings  and  views  of 
the  contending  parties,  though  their  relative  standing 
is  different,  are  much  connected  with  those  of  the 
Pietists  and  the  adherents  to  toe  established  doe- 

~es.    See  Spener. 


PIETOLA  ;  a  village  on  the  Mindo  (q.  v.), about 
two  miles  from  Mantua,  according  to  the  traditions 
of  the  neighbourhood  the  birth-place  of  Virgil,  which 
Stlius  Italian  calls  Andes.  A  grotto  in  the  vicinity 
is  called  VtrgiVs  grotto.  The  French  laid  oat  a 
public  garden  here,  in  which  they  intended  to  erect 
a  statue  of  the  poet  ,*  but  it  was  destroyed  during  the 
second  siege  of  Mantua.  The  claims  of  Pietoia  to 
this  honour  are,  however,  rendered  doubtful  by  the 
latest  investigations.    See  r"irgil. 

PIETUO  1)1  GORTON  A.  SeeCortona. 

PIGAFETTA,  Axtomo.  the  companion  of  Ma- 
gellan, and  the  historian  of  his  discoveries,  was  born 
at  Vicenia,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Inflamed,  by  reading  the  accounts  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  discoveries,  with  a  desire  of  visiting 
distant  parts,  he  studied  the  mathematical  sciences 
and  navigation  ;  and  when  Magellan  was  sent  out, 
by  Charles  V.,  to  search  for  a*  western  passage  to 
the  Moluccas,  in  consequence  of  the  dispute  between 
Spain  and  Portugal  concerning  the  line  of  demarca- 
tion between  their  respective  possessions  (see  Alex- 
ander I 'I.),  Pigafetta  obtained  leave  to  accompany 
him.  He  sailed  from  Seville  September  2»1.  1519, 
and  returned  to  that  port  September  8,  1522,  having 
been  the  first  to  circumnavigate  the  world.  He  kept  a 
journal  of  the  voyage,  of  which  Ramusio  gives  an  ab- 
stract in  the  first  volume  of  his  collection,  and  of  which 
a  complete  edition  was  first  published  by  Amoretti, 
who  discovered  a  copy  in  the  Ambrosian  library. 

PIGALLE,  Jean  Baptiste,  a  sculptor,  born  at 
Paris  in  1714,  son  of  a  carpenter,  was  the  pupil  of 
Lemoine  and  Lemayne,  and,  by  the  assistance  of 
some  friends,  was  enabled  to  visit  Italy.  Alter 
spending  three  years  in  Italy,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  executed  a  Mercury  and  a  Venus,  which  were 
presented  to  the  king  of  Prussia  (t 748),  by  Lums 
XV.  In  1744,  Pigalie  hnd  been  received  into  the 
academy  of  painting  and  sculpture,  and,  in  1756".  he 
was  employed  to  complete  the  monument  to  marshal 
Saxe*.  His  reputation  was  now  established,  and 
Bonchardon  (q.  ▼.)  instnisted  to  him  the  completion 
of  his  celebrated  equestrian  statue  in  the  Place  Louts 
XV.  His  last  work  was  a  girl  pulling  a  thorn  from 
her  feet ;  this  statue,  and  another  representing  a  boy 
holding  a  cage,  from  which  the  bird  had  escaped, 
were  much  ndmircd  for  their  beauty  ami  tenderness. 
Pigalie,  who  had  been  appointed  sculptor  to  the 
king,  and  honoured  with  the  order  of  St  Michael, 
died  in  1785. 

FBI  EON  (columba).  The  domestic  pigeon  is  sap- 
posed  to  be  derived  from  the  aruas,  or  stock-dove  ; 
it  lias  been  the  companion  of  man  from  a  very  early 
period  ;  the  varieties,  however,  known  to  the  Greeks, 
were  very  few,  but  were  greatly  increased  among 
the  Romans,  with  whom  the  breeding  of  these  birds 
was  quite  a  science.  The  same  attention  to  them 
has  continued  in  some  modern  nations,  and  the 
adepts  in  the  art  pretend  that  the  almost  innumerable 
varieties  may  be  bred  to  a  feather.  The  names  be. 
slowed  on  these  varieties  are  indicative  of  their 
peculiarities,  as,  tumblers,  croppers,  carriers*  runts, 
he.  In  their  wild  state,  the  pigeon  tribe  live  on 
high  trees,  generally  in  flocks.  They  feed  on  seed, 
though  sometimes  on  fruit,  retaining  their  food  rn 
the  crop  for  some  time.  The  greater  proportion  of 
the  species  build  on  elevated  situations,  forming  a 
loose  nest  of  small  twigs,  and  wide  enough  to  contain 
both  sexes  ;  the  female  lays  two  eggs,  several  times 
a  year.  They  feed  their  young  by  regurgitating  the 
food  contained  in  the  crop.  They  pair  tor  life,  thou  jti 
they  assemble  In  flocks.  They  have  no  song,  their 
note  being  a  simple  cooing.  The  external  charac- 
ters of  the  genus  are  a  weak,  slender  and  straight 
bill ;  short  legs,  with  no  distinct  membrane  between 
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the  toes ;  tail  with  twelve  feathers ;  they  walk  well, 
and  fly  with  great  swiftness,  continuing  on  the  wing 
for  a  long  time.  They  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  world,  but  the  species  are  must  numerous  in 
warm  climates. 

Of  all  the  varieties  oF  the  pigeon,  the  most  re- 
markable for  its  attachment  to  its  native  place  is  the 
messenger  or  carrier.  This  is  distinguished  from  the 
other*  by  a  broad  circle  of  naked  white  skin  round 
the  eyes,  and  by  its  dark  blue  or  blackish  colour. 
They  obtained  their  name  from  the  circumstance  of 
their  being  used  to  convey  letters  from  one  place  to 
another.  The  bird  is  brought,  for  this  purpose, 
from  the  place  where  it  is  intended  to  convey  the 
information ;  a  letter  is  tied  under  its  wing,  and  it  is 
set  at  liberty  :  ami,  from  some  inconceivable  instinct, 
it  directs  its  flight,  in  a  straight  line,  to  the  very  spot 
from  whence  it  had  been  taken.    See  Carrier  Pigetm. 

In  America,  there  is  a  species  of  pigeons,  called 
the  passenger  or  wild  pigeon,  which  abounds  most 
prolificnlly.  It  is  of  a  bluish-slate  colour,  with  a 
while  belly ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  sides  vinnce- 
ous  ;  tail  black,  of  twelve  feathers,  five  late- 
ml  whitish  ;  the  female  is  paler,  and  her  breast  of  a 
cinereous  brown.  These  birds  visit  the  different 
states,  in  innumerable  quantities,  but  are  more 
abundant  in  the  Western  States.  The  time  of  their 
appearance  in  Pennsylvania  is  early  in  the  spring, 
and  again  in  autumn,  when  they  pass  in  flocks  con- 
sisting of  thousands.  Wilson  states  that  these  flocks 
are  insignificant  in  comparison  to  those  observed  in 
the  Western  States,  which  abound  in  the  favourite 
food  of  these  birds.  They  breed  there,  and  the  same 
author  mentions  thnt  some  of  the  breeding-plant,  as 
they  are  termed,  extend  for  thirty  or  forty  miles  in 
extent.  They  are  taken  by  means  of  clap-nets, 
managed  by  n  person  concealed  in  a  hut  composed 
of  brush-wood.  In  this  way,  ten  to  forty  or  fifty 
dotens  are  sometimes  taken  at  a  sweep.  Their  ap- 
pearance is  also  a  signal  for  a  general  turn  out  of 
every  one  that  can  obtain  a  gun.  For  a  detailed  de- 
scription, see  Wilson's  American  Ornithology. 

PIG  IRON.    See  Iron. 

PIG  OF  BA  LL AST ;  a  large  mass  of  cast  iron  or 
lead,  used  for  ballast. 

PIG  OP  LEAD;  the  eighth  part  of  a  fodder, 
amounting  to  about  250  pounds  weight. 

PIGMENTS  ;  materials  used  for  imparting  colour, 
whether  by  dyeing,  painting,  or  otherwise.  (See 
Dyeing.)  The  colouring  substances  used  as  paints 
are  partly  artificial  and  partly  natural  productions. 
They  are  derived  principally  from  the  mineral  king- 
dom ;  and  even  when  animal  or  vegetable  substances 
are  used  for  colouring,  they  ore  always  united  with  a 
mineral  substance  (an  earth  or  an  oxide\  because  by 
themselves  they  have  no  body,  which  they  acquire 
only  by  a  mixture  with  a  mineral.  In  painting,  the 
colours  are  ground,  and  applied  by  means  of  some 
liquid,  which  dries  up  without  changing  them.  For 
this  purpose  different  fluids  are  employed,  and  the 
difference  of  the  material  used,  with  the  method  of 
employing  it,  has  given  rise  to  the  modes  of  painting 
in  water  colours,  oil  colours,  in  fresco,  in  distemper, 
&-e.  For  oil  painting  mineral  substances  are  more 
snitahle  than  lakes  prepared  with  minerals,  because 
the  latter  become  darker  by  being  mixed  with  oil. 
The  mineral  colours  all  consist  of  metallic  oxides,  or 
salts,  or  of  combinations  of  sulphur.  The  first  nre 
less  liable  to  change  than  the  others.  Among  the 
metallic  oxides  used  as  pigments  are  minium  and 
massicot,  from  lead ;  the  ochres,  burnt  sienna,  umber, 
from  iron  ;  smalt,  from  cobalt.  Among  the  salts,  or 
saline  metallic  combinations,  are,  white  lend,  Crem- 
nits  white,  from  lead ;  Prussian  blue,  from  iron ; 
>  erdi^ris,  mineral  green,  Brunswick  green,  from 


copper.  Metallic  combinations  containing  sulphur 
are  cinnabar  (from  quicksilver)  and  orpiment  (from 
arsenic).  The  lake  colours  have  tin  or  alum  for 
their  basis,  and  owe  their  tint  to  animal  or  vegetable 
colouring  substances.  Among  them  are  the  red 
lakes,  prepared  from  cochineal,  madder,  and  of  in- 
ferior quality,  from  Brasil  wood ;  the  yellow  from 
fustic,  weld,  Stc.  ;  the  brown  from  several  other 
colouring  barks  ;  finally,  indigo,  which,  however,  is 
entirely  vegetable.  In  staining  porcelain  and  glass, 
the  metallic  colours  which  are  not  driven  off  by  heat, 
and  are  not  easily  changeable,  are  used.  Gold  con- 
taining tin  gives  a  purple,  nickel  green,  cobalt  blue, 
iron  and  manganese  black,  uranium  yellow,  chrome 
green.  On  the  subject  of  painters'  pigments,  their 
preparation  and  application,  see  Bouvier's  Manuel 
det  jeunes  Artistes  et  Amateurs  en  Peinture  (Paris, 
1827) :  Tingry's  Painter's  and  Famisher's  Guide. 
1M(/MY.    See  Pygmy. 

PIKE  (esox)  ;  a  genus  of  fish,  distinguished  by 
having  only  one  dorsal  fin  near  the  tail,  a  long, 
slender  body,  compressed  laterally,  and  the  lower 
jaw  projecting  beyond  the  upper.  They  are  ex- 
tremely voracious  and  destructive,  and  their  diges- 
tive powers  are  as  remarkable  as  their  voracity  :  they 
not  only  feed  on  fish,  but  also  destroy  young  aquatic 
birds,  &c.  They  attain  a  great  longevity,  though 
many  of  the  accounts  given  of  the  age  which  indivi- 
duals of  this  genus  have  reached,  roust  be  received 
with  great  reservation.  The  common  pike  (E.  tu- 
eius),  when  in  season,  is  beautifully  marked  with  a 
mixture  of  green  and  bright  yellow  spots.  When 
out  of  season,  however,  these  colours  become  dull. 
They  grow  to  a  large  size,  and  are  taken  in  great 
numbers  as  an  article  of  food.  Their  flesh  is  while, 
firm  and  well  tasted.  They  are  caught  either  in 
what  are  termed  crowm  nets,  or  by  the  hook.  When 
the  latter  mode  is  used,  the  line  must  be  very  strong, 
and  the  hook  fastened  with  wire.  The  bait  general- 
ly used  is  a  small  fish.  The  Ohio  pike  (E.  osseus) 
also  attains  a  very  large  site,  and  is  exceedingly 
abundant  in  the  western  rivers  and  lakes. 

P1KF..  The  pike,  in  the  middle  ages,  with  the 
cross  bow,  sword  and  battle-axe,  formed  the  chief 
weapons  of  the  infantry.  The  pike  was  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen  feet  long,  consisting  of  a  pole  with  an 
iron  point.  See  /.once.)  Men  armed  with  it  were 
called  pike  men.  After  the  invention  of  guns,  they 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and,  in  fact,  can  hardly  be 
considered  very  eliective  nrms  in  modern  worfare, 
unless  in  the  hands  of  excited  insurgents,  or  of  peo- 
ple, fighting  for  their  liberty,  when  every  species  of 
Brms  is  effective,  even  flails  and  staves,  wielded  by 
monks.  The  Prussian  Landsturm  was  armed  with 
pikes  in  1813.  to  he  used  in  case  no  better  arms  were 
to  be  had.  The  Swiss  first  substituted  the  lialberd 
for  the  pike,  towards  the  fifteenth  century.  For 
some  time,  every  company  in  the  armies  of  Europe 
consisted  of  at  least  two  thirds  pike-men,  and  one- 
third  harquebussiers.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  great 
improver  of  the  modern  art  of  war,  about  1630, 
omitted  the  pike-men  in  some  regiments  entirely. 
The  invention  of  the  bayonet  drove  it  .still  more  out 
of  use. 

PILASTERS.   See  Architecture. 

PILATE,  Porf tics,  the  successor  of  Valerius 
Grains  in  the  government  of  Judea,  A.  D.  27.  He 
is  said  to  have  been  born  in  Spain.  Pilate  was  pro- 
curator, or  propositus,  of  Judea  (Suetonius,  J'espa- 
sian,  4),  and.  as  was  sometimes  the  case  in  a  small 
province,  or  in  a  part  of  a  large  province,  discharged 
the  office  of  a  governor  ;  hence  he  had  the  power  of 
punishing  capitally  (Tacit.  Annal.,  xii.,  23),  which 
procurators  did  not  usually  possess,  although  Judea 
was  a  part  of  the  province  of  Syria.   He  endeavour- 
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«il  to  introduce  the  Roman  standards  with  the  image 
of  the  emperor  into  Jerusalem,  in  violation  of  the 
Jewislt  usages,  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the 
treasure  of  the  temple,  and  put  to  death  some  Ga!i- 
leans  in  the  midst  of  the  sacrifices — an  act  which 
brous ht  upon  him  the  hostility  of  Herod,  tetrarch  of 
Galilee.  When  Christ  had  hern  condemned  to  death 
by  the  Jewish  priests,  who  hud  no  power  of  inflicting 
capital  punishments  he  was  carried  by  them  to  Pi- 
late to  l>e  executed.  I'ilalc,  seeing  nothing  worthy 
of  death  in  htm,  sent  him,  as  a  Galilean,  to  Herod, 
who.  however,  sent  him  buck  to  Pilule.  Yielding 
to  the  clamours  of  the  Jews,  the  Roman  governor 
finally  ordered  Jesus  to  be  executed,  but  permitted 
Joseph  of  Arimathea  to  take  his  body  and  bury  it. 
Pimte  was  afterwards  removed  from  his  office  by 
Viiellius,  prefect  of  Syria  (A.  D.  37),  and,  according 
(o  tradition,  was  banished  by  Caligula  to  Gaul, 
where  he  is  said  to  have  died,  or  committed  suicide, 
at  Vienne,  A.  D.  40.  The  Scala  Santa,  near  the 
church  of  Santa  Croce,  in  Rome,  is  said  to  be  formed 
of  the  twenty-eight  steps  of  the  marble  palace  of 
Pilate,  and  the  devout  therefore  ascend  it  only  on 
their  knees.  In  the  church  itself  is  shown  the  in- 
scription in  Greek,  Hebrew  and  Latin,  placed  by 
Pilate  on  the  cross.  It  is  written  with  red  lead  on 
cedar  wood 

PI L ATRE  DE  ROZIER.  See  Aeronautic*. 
PILCHARD  {elupea  pilchardus)  ;  a  species  of 
fish  resembling  the  herring,  nut  only  in  form,  but 
also  in  its  migrations  and  staled  returns.  It  is  about 
nine  inches  in  length,  with  large  scales :  the  back 
is  bluish,  and  the  sides  and  belly  silvery  ;  the  head 
is  compressed,  and  the  mouth  without  teeth.  The 
tipper  angle  of  each  of  the  gills  is  marked  with  a 
large  black  spot.  These  fish  annually  appear  on 
the  English  coast  during  the  summer,  and  are  taken 
in  immense  quantities.  The  statements  of  the 
number,  caught  at  one  time  are  almost  beyond  be- 
lief ;  thus  it  is  said  that,  in  1767,  there  were  at  one 


Christian  pilgrims  to  visit  the  holy  sepulchre  with- 
out molestation  ;  but  when  the  mde  Turks  took  pos- 
session of  Palestine,  it  was  very  different,  and  the 
repeated  complaints  of  pilgrims  returning  from  Jeru- 
salem occasioned  the  excitement  which  led  to  the 
crusades.  Pilgrimages  were  performed  in  the  mid- 
dle ages  to  many  ddierent  places.  Some  spots,  how- 
ever, attracted  a  much  larger  concourse  than  others, 
the  credulity  of  the  time  associating  with  them 
peculiarly  great  or  numerous  miracles,  or  peculiarly 
extensive  indulgences  being  granted  to  the  pilgrims 
who  visited  litem.  This  was  the  case,  for  instance, 
with  Rome,  Compostella  and  Tour*.  Pilgrimages 
were,  in  fact,  so  common,  that  the  learned  Riihe 
considers  them  as  a  great  means  of  communication 
between  the  various  nations  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
as  having  promoted  the  diffusion  of  many  arts  and 
improvements  of  various  kinds,  at  a  time  when 
travelling  was  dangerous,  when  no  newspapers  exist- 
ed, ami,  in  fact,  the  peaceful  intercourse  of  nations 
was  so  little  developed.  The  following  instance 
will  show  to  wliat  extent  pilgrimages  were  perform- 
ed. In  1428,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.,  there  went 
to  the  shrine  of  St  James  of  Compostella.  in  Spain, 
from  London  280  pilgrims,  from  Bristol  200,  Wey- 
mouth 122,  Dartmouth  ninety,  Yarmouth  sixty, 
Jersey  sixty,  Plymouth  forty,  Exeter  thirty,  Liver- 
pool twenty-four.  Ipswich  twenty— in  the  whole, 
926  pilgrims  from  eleven  towns.  Catholics  still  con- 
tinue to  make  pilgrimages,  but  by  no  means  to  the 
same  extent  as  formerly,  in  times  of  less  reflection 
and  more  enthusiasm.  Governments,  however, 
liave  discouraged  the  concourse  of  Pilgrims,  parti- 
cularly  assemblages  of  several  days' continuance, 
which  still  exist  in  some  instances.  The  licentious- 
ness which  Burckhardl  describes  as  prevailing  among 
the  pilgrims  to  Mecca  (see  KaUa)  agrees  perfectly 
with  what  is  known  of  the  general  pilgrimages  of 
Christians.  Pilgrims  still  continue  to  travel  to 
Rome,  where  thev  are  provided  for  in  establishments 


time  enclosed  in  the  bay  of  Ives,  in  Cornwall,  7000  J  founded  by  pious  persons.    The  last  numerous 


hogsheads,  or  2,450.000.  The  average  amount  of 
the  export  of  these  fish  from  England  is  about  30,(;00 
hogsheads.  In  some  years,  so  few  pilchards  visit 
the  const,  that  great  distress  is  occasioned  among 
the  fishermen,  who  mainly  depend  on  the  capture  of 
these  fish  for  subsistence.  The  dog-fish  (a  species 
of  shark)  are  great  enemies  of  the  pilchards,  follow- 
ing the  shoals,  and  devouring  them  in  amazing  num- 
bers. 

PILES.    See  Hemorrhoid*. 

PILGRIMAGES.  To  visit  places  or  objects 
with  which  interesting  asswiations  are  connected  is 
natural  to  every  age  and  people.  Athens  or  Rome, 
the  ruins  of  a  feudal  castle,  or  the  graves  of  the 
great  or  the  beloved,  attract  our  steps  and  awaken 
our  sensibilities.  The  livelier  the  susceptibility,  the 
greater  will  be  the  interest.  In  ages,  therefore,  in 
which  feeling  predominates  over  reason,  this  inter- 
est will  be  greater  than  in  calmer  limes.  In  early 
nations,  therefore,  we  find  a  strong  disposition  to 
visit  places  which  are  hallowed  by  religious  associa- 
tions. In  some  religions,  however,  this  trait  ap- 
pears stronger  than  in  others,  and  the  visiting  of 
holy  places  is  made  an  act  of  particular  merit  The 
injunction  of  pilgrimages  is  common  in  the  religions 
of  the  East.  How  important  an  event  is  the  pilgrim- 
age to  Mecca  in  the  life  of  a  pious  Mohammedan  ? 
(See  Kaaba,  Mecca,  hadjy  and  Mohammed.)  With 
the  Christians,  pilgrimages  became  more  frequent 
as  more  honour  was  paid  to  the  relics  of  martyrs  or 
saints  ;  and  the  simple  piety  of  the  early  devotees 
was  particularly  gratified  by  visiting  the  sepulchre 
of  the  Saviour,  and  the  spots  where  he  had  lived, 
taught,  and  suffered.   The  Saracens  permitted  the 


semblage  of  pilgrims  at  Rome  was  in  the  yrnr  1825, 
when  pope  Leo  XII.  proclaimed  a  jubilee.  See 
Juitire. 

PILLAU;  a  seaport  of  East  Prussia,  eight 
leagues  from  KUnigsberg,  at  the  southern  extremity 
of  a  narrow  peninsula  formed  by  the  Baltic  and  the 
Frisclie-Haff;  lat.  N.  54°  33'  S'J"  ;  Ion  E.  55  . 
The  port  is  safe  and  commodious,  and  all  vessels 
going  to  KUnigsberg  or  Elbing  stop  here.  A  fort 
protects  the  place;  4516  inhabitants.  Much  ash- 
ing is  carried  on  here. 

PILLNITZ  ;  a  palace  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  two  leagues  south  of 
Dresden.  The  conrt  remains  here  annually  for  some 
time.  Its  situation  is  very  beautiful.  In  history, 
Pillnits  is  famous  for  n  meeting  of  the  emperor 
Leopold  II.,  Frederic  William  II.  of  Prussia,  the  count 
of  Artois,  the  ex-minister  Calonne,  and  several  other 
personages,  from  August  25  to  27,  1791.  A  treaty 
of  offensive  alliance  was  not  concluded,  but  prelimin- 
aries were  agreed  on  for  a  defensive  alliance,  be- 
tween Austria  and  Prussia,  which  was  settled  at 
Berlin,  Feb.  7,  1792.  The  brothers  of  the  king  of 
France  received,  Aug.  27,  only  an  assurance  from 
Prussia  and  Austria,  that  they  hoped  all  the  powers 
whose  assistance  had  been  asked  for  would  be  ready 
to  contribute,  according  to  their  means,  to  restore 
the  royal  family,  and  to  establish  a  government 
founded  on  the  rights  of  sovereigns,  and  the  welfare 
of  the  people,  in  which  case  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
would  join  them.  In  the  mean  time,  they  would 
give  orders  that  their  troops  should  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  act.  Six  secret  articles  are  also  said 
to  have  existed.   (See  Schdll'g  Hitioirt  dtt  Trvtitt* 
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it  Pair,  vol.  iv.)  The  French  considered  the  Pill- 
uilt  convention  as  the  basis  of  the  coalition  of  Europe 
imainst  France,  which  greatly  irritated  them. 

PILLORY  ;  a  frame  of  wood  erected  on  posts, 
with  movable  boards,  and  holes  Uirough  which  were 
the  bead  and  bands  of  a  criminal  for  punishment. 
In  tins  situation  criminals  in  Britain  were  formerly 
often  exposed  to  the  outrages  of  the  mob  in  a  way 
inconsistent  with  any  rational  notions  of  punishment, 
'those  who  were  offensive  to  the  crowd  were  in  no 
small  danger  from  the  missiles  by  which  they  were 
assailed.  The  culprit  was  allowed  to  make  i|»eech- 
es,  defending  himself  and  attacking  his  enemies. 
In  1816,  this  punishment  was  abolished  in  all  cases 
except  that  of  perjury,  aud  it  has  now  altogether 
aillen  into  dissuetude. 

PILLOW  ;  a  block  of  timber  whereon  the  inner 
end  of  the  bowsprit  is  supported. 

PI  LOT  MOUNTAIN.  See  Ararat. 
PILPAY,  oa  BILPAL  a  fabulist,  is  said  to  have 
lived  400  years  before  Christ,  and  to  have  written, 
liy  the  order  of  king  Dahschlim,  a  well  known  col- 
lection of  interesting  narratives  and  apologues,  in 
the  Indian  language,  under  the  title  of  Kalita  and 
Dhnuah,  which,  iu  ancient  aud  modern  times,  has 
met  with  general  approbation,  and  has  been  translat- 
ed into  most  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  languages. 
But  it  has  been  shown  by  Beigel,  in  Ideler's  work 
On  the  Names  of  the  Stars,  p.  366,  that  this  account 
of  the  author  b  entirely  erroneous,  and  that  the  name 
Pttpay  originated  from  the  Sanscrit  word  hitopadeaa 
(useful  instruction),  which  is  the  title  of  the  work  in 
the  Sanscrit  edition  (Serampore  ,1804,  4 to  ;  London, 
edited  by  Wilkins,  1808,  4to.).  Silv.  de  Sacy  has 
published  a  fine  edition  of  the  Arabic,  with  a  French 
translation  (Paris,  1816,  U  vols).  Wilkins  translat- 
ed the  Sanscrit  original  into  English  (London,  1787.) 

PI  M  ELITE  ;  a  variety  of  clay  coloured  by  oxide 
of  nickel. 

PIMENTO.  Se*  Allspice. 
PIN  ;  in  commerce,  a  little  necessary  instrument 
made  of  brass  wire,  chiefly  used  by  women  in  adjust- 
ing their  dress.    When  the  wire  is  received  at  the 
manufactory,  it  is  wound  off  from  one  wheel  to 
am»ther,  and  passed  through  a  circle  of  a  smaller 
dimeter  ui  a  piece  of  iron.    Being  thus  reduced  to 
Hs  proper  site,  it  is  straightened  by  drawing  it  be- 
tween iron  pins,  fixed  in  a  board  in  a  rigaag  manner. 
It  H  afterwards  cut  into  lengths  of  about  four  yards, 
and  then  into  smaller  pieces,  every  length  being 
sufficient  for  six  pins.    Each  end  of  these  is  ground 
to  a  (>nint  by  boys,  each  of  whom  sits  with  two  small 
grindstones  before  him,  turned  by  a  wheel.  Taking 
op  a  handful,  he  applies  the  wires  to  Uie  coarsest  of 
the  two  stones,  moving  them  round,  that  Uie  points 
may  not  become  flat.  He  then  gives  them  a  smooth- 
er and  sharper  point  on  Uie  oUier  stone :  a  lad  of 
twelve  years  of  age  can  point  16,000  in  an  hour. 
When  Ute  wire  is  pointed,  a  pin  is  taken  off  from 
each  end,  till  it  is  cut  into  six  pieces.   The  next 
operation  is  to  form  the  heads,  or  head-spinnings,  as 
they  are  termed  :  this  is  done  by  a  spinning  wheel. 
On*  piece  of  wire  is  wiUi  rapidity  wound  round 
another;  and  the  interior  one  being  drawn  out, 
braves  a  hollow  tube  between  Uie  circumvolutions. 
It  is  Uien  cut  by  shears,  every  two  turns  of  Uie  wire 
forming  one  head.   These  are  softened  by  throwing 
them  into  iron  pans  and  placing  them  in  a  furnace 
tiU  Uiey  are  red  hot    As  soon  as  they  are  cold,  they 
are  distributed  to  children,  who  sit  with  anvils  and 
hummers  before  them.    These  they  work  wiUi  their 
ffr«*t  by  means  of  a  lathe.   They  lake  up  one  of  the 
leuglhs.  and  thrust  the  blunt  end  into  a  quantity  of 
tlw*  heads  which  lie  before  Uiem  ;  catching  one  at 
the  extremity,  Uiey  apply  it  immediately  to  the 


anvil  and  hammer,  and  by  a  motion  or  two  of  the 
foot,  Uie  point  and  Uie  head  are  fixed  together  iu 
much  less  lime  than  can  be  described,  and  with  a 
dexterity  Utat  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 
The  pins  are  thrown  into  a  copper  containing  a  solu- 
Uon  of  tin  aud  wine  lees.  Here  Uiey  remain  for 
some  time,  and  when  taken  out,  their  brass  colour 
has  become  changed  to  a  dull  white.  In  order  to 
give  them  a  polish,  Uiey  are  now  put  into  a  tub  con- 
taining a  quantity  of  bran,  which  is  set  in  motion  by 
turning  a  shaft  Utat  runs  Uirough  its  centre,  ami  thus, 
by  means  of  friction,  Uie  pins  become  entirely  bright. 
They  are  now  separated  from  Uie  bran,  which  is  per- 
formed by  a  mode  exactly  similar  to  the  winnowing 
of  com  ;  the  bran  Hying  off  and  leaving  the  pin  be- 
hind it  fit  for  sale. 

PINANG.    See  Prince  of  IValett  h/and. 

PINCHBECK  ;  an  alloy  of  copper,  in  which  Ute 
proportion  of  tine  is  greater  limn  in  brass. 

PINDAR;  one  ofthe  most  energetic  and  sublime 
poets  of  Greece.  He  sang  Uie  praises  of  the  victors 
iu  Uie  Grecian  games, — those  public  festivals  iu 
which  Uie  most  distinguished  men,  even  kings,  com- 
peted. Not  only  Uie  conquerors  ami  their  fellow 
citisens,  but  all  assembled  Greece  was  celebrated  in 
his  poems,  and  thus  Uiey  were  soon  spread  wherever 
the  Greek  language  was  spoken.  To  understand 
Pindar,  it  is  necessary  to  be  intimately  acquainted 
wiUi  Greek  antiquities.  In  Uie  judgment  of  Uie 
best  critics,  his  poems  belong  to  Uie  most  beautiful 
remains  of  ancient  literature.  Forty-five  are  still 
extant,  fourteen  in  celebration  of  Olympic  victors, 
twelve  of  Pythian,  eleven  of  Nenuran,  and  eight  of 
Isthmian.  They  are  all  written  in  the  Doric  dialect. 
Of  Ute  editions  of  Pindar,  the  following  deserve  to 
be  recommended  : — Ute  edition  of  West  and  W  els  ted 
(Oxford.  1607,  fol.),  of  Heyne  (latest  1817,  3  vols.), 
and  of  Bockh  (Leipsic,  1811,  3  vols.,  4to.).  Some 
of  Uie  odes  have  been  translated  by  Gilbert  West. — 
Pindar  was  bora  in  Boeotia,  in  or  near  Thebes,  in  Uie 
sixty- fifth  Olympiad,  about  520  B.  C.  His  faUier 
was  a  flute-player,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  him- 
self a  masterly  performer  on  Ute  lyre.  At  an  early 
age,  he  was  instructed  in  music  mid  poetry  ;  and  for 
Uie  development  of  his  poetical  talent  he  was  espe- 
cially indebted  to  Uie  beautiful  Corlnna,  who  was 
herself  a  distinguished  poet,  and  is  said  to  have  oh 
tained  Uie  prise  more  than  once  in  Uie  poetic  com- 
petition wiUi  her  friend.  Little  else  is  known  with 
certainty  of  his  life ;  even  Uie  dale  of  his  death  is 
doubtful ;  according  to  some,  lie  died  iu  his  sixty- 
fifth  year,  according  to  others,  he  lived  to  Uie  age  of 
eighty  or  ninety.  His  reputation  was  so  great  that 
Alexander,  notwithstanding  his  exasperation  against 
Ute  Thebaus,  spared  the  house  in  which  Pindar  hud 
lived,  when  the  city  was  destroyed.  The  same  had 
been  done  by  Uie  Spartans  when  they  entered  Thebes 
in  triumph.  Even  in  his  lifetime,  his  fellow  cilisemv 
are  said  to  have  erected  a  statue  in  his  honour. 

PINDAR,  Pktkr.    See  //'cW. 

PINDAREES  (that  is,  freebooter*);  the  name 
given  in  British  India  to  Uie  hordes  of  mounted  rob- 
bers who,  for  several  years  (since  1812>.  infested  Uie 
possessions  of  Ute  East  tndia  company.  In  the 
autumn,  when  Ute  Nerbudda  is  so  low  that  it  is  ford- 
able  by  cavalry,  Uiey  entered  into  Uie  rich  territory 
ofthe  company,  devastated  the  country,  aud  carried 
off  Uie  spoils  to  their  mountains.  These  freebooters 
had  existed  since  1761,  but  made  themselves  parti- 
cularly formidable  in  the  nineteenth  century.  They 
were  descended  mostly  from  Uie  caste  of  Moliam- 
roedan  warriors,  which  formerly  received  high  pay 
from  Uie  Indian  princes.  But  the  British  East  India 
company  disarmed  many  of  the  tributary  native  priii 
ces,  and  maintained  under  the  commata!  of  the 
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British  residents  at  the  Indian  courts  large  bodies  of 
mercenary  troops,  which  the  mediatised  nabobs  were 
obliged  to  pay.  The  number  of  the  Pindaree*  was 
thus  increased,  and  they  were  secretly  excited  by  the 
Indian  tributaries  to  attack  the  company.  In  1817, 
the  British  governor-general,  the  marquis  of  Hastings, 
determined  on  the  destruction  of  these  robbers,  whose 
force  was  estimated  at  40,000  horse.  Attacked  on 
ail  sides,  they  were  conquered  and  dispersed.  Gar- 
risons were  placed  in  some  fortresses,  and  hostages 
taken  to  Calcutta  ;  their  other  strong  places  were 
demolished.  A  flying  party  of  seapoys  was  kept 
without  intermission  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ner- 
budda,  fcc.  At  last,  a  moderate  yearly  tribute  was 
imposed  on  the  subjected  tribes.  The  East  India 
company  lias  followed  the  rule  of  Increasing  their 
revenue,  territory  and  troops,  after  every  war,  at  the 
expense  of  Uw?  vanquished,  so  that  the  subjected 
princes  nave  seldom  ventured  to  break  a  second  lance 
with  the  British  governor-general. 

PINDEMONTE,  Cavalikrr  Iptolito,  an  Italian 
poet,  was  horn  at  Verona,  in  1753,  and,  at  the  age  of 
eighteen  years,  distinguished  himself  by  his  poetical 
productions.  Having  travelled  through  Italy,  France, 
mid  Britain,  he  preserved  the  impressions  made  on 
him  by  his  journey  in  his  t'iaggi.  In  his  Poetic  Cam- 
pestri.  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  British  scenery 
and  life.  1 1  is  Arminio,  a  tragedy  founded  on  the 
death  of  Arminius,  contains  choruses  of  warriors  and 
virgins  which  are  models  of  style.  His  lyric  poems 
are  among  bis  best  works,  and  display  a  depth  of 
thought  and  feeling  with  which  the  author  seems  to 
liave  been  inspired  by  British  literature.  Besides 
translations  from  Homer,  Virgil,  Ovid  and  Catullus, 
his  Fata  Morgana,  Elogia  d$  Cessna-,  and  //  Colpo 
Hi  Martetlo,  are  worthy  of  notice.  Hindemonte  lived 
at  Venice,  and  died  in  1828. — His  brother,  the  mar- 
quis Giovanni  Pindetnonte  (born  1751,  died  1812),  was 
the  author  of  some  dramntic  works -Cmnponimenti 
Tratral,-nm\  translated  Ovid's  Hemedia  Jmoris. 

P1NDUS ;  a  mountainous  ridge  in  Greece,  between 
Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Epirus  and  /Ktolia.  It  was. 
like  Helicon  and  Parnassus,  a  seat  of  Apollo  and  the 
muses.  (See  It  is  now  called  Mezzovo. 

PINE.  A  genus  of  plants,  the  principal  one  of 
the  conifer*,  consisting  of  lofty  evergreen  trees  with 
ncicular  leaves,  and  their  brandies  disposed  in  a 
verticil  late  form.  The  flowers  are  monoecious,  and 
the  fruit  is  a  cone,  having  the  seeds  attached  to  the 
iuside  of  each  scale.  The  pines,  together  with  the 
spruces  and  larches,  form  the  most  striking  feature 
in  the  vegetation  of  temperate  climates,  and  are, 
besides,  among  the  most  useful  of  the  products  of  the 
vegetable  creation.  Formerly  these  three  genera 
were  united ;  but  the  true  pines  are  readily  distin- 
guished by  having  their  leaves,  to  the  number  of  two, 
three,  or  Ave,  united  at  base  in  a  cylindrical  membra- 
nous sheath.    About  thirty  species  are  known. 

The  red  Canadian  pine  virtus  resinosa),  a  northern 
species,  inhabiting  the  whole  of  Canada  from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Paciic,  and  also  found  in  the  northern 
and  eastern  parts  of  the  United  Slates,  is  rare  on  lite 
coast  south  of  the  forty -third  parallel  of  latitude,  and 
even  on  the  mountains  has  not  been  hitherto  observed 
lieyond  the  forty-first.  In  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 
it  is  called  yellow  p,ne—n  a  sometimes  also  impro- 
perly termed  Norway  pine.  Even  in  those  districts 
where  most  common,  it  does  not  constitute  a  large 
pmportiou  of  Utr  forest,  but  occupies  small  tracts  of 
u  few  hundred  acres,  where  the  soil  is  dry  and  sandy, 
and  grows  either  alone  or  in  company  with  the  white 
pine.  The  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  seventy  or 
eighty  feet  by  about  two  in  diameter  nt  base,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  its  uniform  site  tor  two  thirds 
of  iu  length  :  the  bark  is  of  a  clearer  red  than  in 


any  other  of  our  pines  ;  the  leaves  are  in  pairs,  ami 
are  collected  in  bundles  at  the  extremity  of  the 
brandies ;  and  the  scales  of  the  cones  are  unarmed— 
a  character  which  serves  to  distinguish  it  from 
allied  spedes.  The  wood  is  compact  and  fine- 
grained, rendered  lieavy  by  resinous  matter,  and  is 
highly  esteemed  for  its  strength  and  durability,  hi 
the  British  provinces  and  iu  Maine,  it  '»  frequently 
employed  in  naval  architecture,  especially  tor  tbe 
decks  of  vessels,  furnishing  planks  free  from  knots, 
of  forty  feet  in  length.  It  is  also  used  for  masts,  and 
has  furnished  the  main-mast  of  a  fifty-gun  ship.  It 
b  exported  to  Britain,  both  from  Maine  and  from  the 
St  Lawrence.  When  young,  it  is  a  beautiful  tree, 
and  the  vegetation  is  always  vigorous. 

The  scrub  pine,  or  gray  pine  (P.  batJetiana)  b  s 
dwarf  spedes,  from  three  to  ten  feet  high,  unimpor- 
tant in  a  useful  point  of  view. 

The  true  yellow  pine  (P.  variabilis)  rues  to  the 
'height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  by  fifteen  or  eighteen 
inches  in  diameter  at  base,  and  sometimes  more :  the 
leaves  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  and  are  usually  in 
pairs,  but  sometimes  in  threes  on  the  younger  shoots ; 
the  cones  are  small,  oval,  and  armed  with  fine  spine. 
The  heart  is  fine-grained,  compact,  moderately  re- 
sinous, and  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  excellence  sal 
durability.  Immense  quantities  are  used  in  ami 
architecture  at  New  York,  Philadelphia,  and  Balti- 
more, for  decks,  masts,  yards,  beams  and  cabins,  ami 
it  is  considered  next  in  durability  to  the  long-leaved 
pine:  it  is,  besides,  employed  for  various  inechauual 
purposes.  Turpentine  and  tar  may  be  obtained  fmai 
the  tree,  but  in  too  small  quantities,  and  with  Uw 
much  labour  to  yield  a  profit. 

The  Jersey  pine  (/'.  mops),  has  received  this  ap- 
pellation from  being  most  abundant  in  the  lower  part 
of  New  Jersey,  where  it  grows  in  company  with  the 
yellow  pine.  This  is  a  small  tree,  rarely  attauims 
the  height  of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  a 
foot  nt  base.  The  leaves  are  in  pairs,  one  or  two 
inches  long,  and  the  cones  are  armed  with  strop* 
spines.  The  trunk  is  too  small  to  be  of  any  unlay 
iu  the  arts,  and,  besides,  consists  of  a  great  propnrttii 
of  sap. 

The  pitch  pine  (P.  rigida)  is  most  abundant  aim* 
the  Atlantic  coast,  where  the  soil  is  diverofied,  but 
generally  meagre.  Tbe  ridges  of  the  AUrghaaie)  is 
Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  are  sometimes  cuvtred 
with  it,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  latter  state  it  b» 
received  the  name  of  black  pine.  The  forty-fifth  de- 
gree of  latitude  appears  to  be  its  northern  limit.  It 
is  frequently  seen  in  large  and  miry  swamps,  and  m 
audi  situations  attains  the  height  of  seventy  orrifoij 
feet  by  two  in  diameter  at  base  ;  and  it  appear*  u> 
support  the  presence  of  sea-water  better  thaa  any 
other  pine.-'.  The  leaves  are  iu  threes,  varying  nach 
in  length,  as  do  the  cones  in  sise ;  tbe  latter  *» 
armed  with  acute  spines.  The  branches  are  wry 
numerous,  and  occupy  two-thirds  of  the  trunk,  which 
renders  the  wood  extremely  knotty.  Tbe  quality  « 
the  wood  varies  according  to  the  situation ;  in  iwssipj 
it  is  light,  soft,  and  consists  of  a  greater  proportion  w 
sap,  but  iu  a  dry,  gravelly  soil  it  is  compact,  heavy, 
and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  resin.  These  de- 
fects render  it  much  inferior  to  the  yellow  pine ;  hot, 
as  this  is  becoming  scarce,  it  takes  iu  place  fortune 
purposes. 

The  loblolly  pine  (P.  Uda  \  often  exceeds  eifkT 
feet  in  height,  with  a  wide  spreading  summit,  and, 
next  to  tbe  white  pine,  is  the  loftiest  of  our  spn**- 
The  leaves  are  six  inches  long,  united  by  three*,* 
sometimes  fours,  on  the  young  and  vigorous  shooe 
The  cones  are  four  indies  long,  ami  armed  wsn 
strong  pi  lies.  The  wood  consists  of  s  still  hirer' 
proportion  of  sap  than  any  above-mentioned ;  tmut> 
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of  three  fret  diameter  having  hardly  six  inches  of 
heart ;  hut,  notwithstanding,  it  is  even  used  for 
ground  floors,  although  the  boards,  which  are  only 
four  inches  wide,  shrink  and  become  uneven.  As 
the  timber  decays  speedily  on  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  this  ii  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  least  valuable 
of  the  pines. 

The  long-leaved  pine  {P.  palustris)  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important  of  all  ioresl  trees.  Not  only  does 
it  furnish  resin,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine,  but  the 
timber  is  hardly  inferior  to  the  white  oak  in  naval 
architecture,  and,  moreover,  the  tree  grows  only  in  a 
•oil  so  sterile  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  converted 
tn  any  other  use.  It  is  known  in  commerce  under  a 
variety  of  names  ;  in  those  districts  where  it  grows, 
it  is  called  long  leaved  pine,  yellow  pine,  pitch  pine, 
and  brvom  pine;  in  Britain,  Georgia  pitch  pine.  It 
usually  grows  to  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet, 
with  a  trunk  fifteen  or  eighteen  indies  in  diameter 
fur  two-thirds  of  this  height.  The  cones  are  very 
Inrge,  seven  or  eight  indies  long,  by  four  in  diameter, 
are  armed  with  small  spines,  and  contain  seeds  of  an 
agreeable  flavour.  The  unusual  length  of  the  leaves, 
about  twelve  inches,  give*  this  tree  a  peculiarly 
striking  appearance.  The  trunk  contains  but  little 
tlie  concentrical  circles  are  close  and  at 


uini  equally  distributed,  which  renders  the  wood 
stronger,  more  compact  and  more  durable  than  in 
the  other  species  i  H  is,  besides,  fine-grained  and 
susceptible  of  a  brilliant  polish,  and  is  applied  to  a 
great  variety  of  uses.  Tlint  variety  which  acquires 
a  reddish  hue  from  growing  in  certain  soils,  and  is 
known  by  the  name  of  red  pine,  is  most  esteemed, 
and,  in  the  opinion  of  some  shipwrights,  is  as  solid 
ami  durable  on  sides  of  vessels  as  the  white 
oak,  but  is  said  to  form  less  perfect  joints  at  stem 
an  1  stern. 

The  white  pine  (P.  strains)  is  the  loftiest  tree  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  its  timber,  though 
not  without  essential  defects,  is  consumed  in  much 
greater  quantities,  and  for  a  far  greater  variety  of 
purposes,  than  any  other.  It  attains  the  height  of 
150  feet,  and  even  more,  with  a  trunk  five  and  up- 
wards in  diameter :  the  leaves  are  united  by  fives, 
ami  the  cones  are  four  or  five  inches  long,  pendulous, 
and  have  thin,  smooth  scales.  Owing  to  the  light- 
ness and  delicacy  of  the  foliage,  the  young  trees  make 
on  elegant  appearance.  It  is  most  abundant  between 
the  forty-seventh  and  forty-third  parallels  of  latitude, 
ami  along  the  A 1  legitimes  to  their  south-western 
termination.  The  wood  tuts  little  strength,  gives  a 
fee  Me  hold  to  nails,  and  is  liable  to  swell  from 
humidity  in  the  atmosphere  ;  but,  on  the  other  ham  I, 
H  is  soft,  light,  free  from  knots,  easily  wrought, 
durable,  and  furnishes  boards  of  great  width,  and, 
above  all,  is  still  abundant  and  cheap.  It  receives 
gilding  well,  and  is  selected  for  looking-glass  and 
picture  frames.  It  Is  employed  for  masts,  and  great 
numbers  of  these  masts  are  exported  to  Britain,  and 
are  said  to  be  lighter  than  the  Riga  masts,  but  have 
less  strength  :  the  bowsprits  and  yards  of  men-of-war 
are  alto  of  white  pine.  The  persons  engaged  in 
procuring  white  pine  lumber,  after  having  previously 
ascertained  where  the  trees  abound,  in  the  beginning 
<if  winter  enter  the  forests,  and  establish  themselves 
in  hats  covered  usually  with  birch  bark,  although  the 
cold  is  frequently  most  intense.  When  the  trees  are 
felled-and  cut  into  logs,  by  means  of  their  rattle  they 
drag  them  to  the  nearest  river,  after  fixing  upon  them 
a  mark  of  property.  At  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice, 
the  logs  float  down  the  current  till  they  arrive  at 
their  destination.  If  stripped  of  their  hvk,  lugs  will 
remain  unin'tured  for  many  years  :  otherwise  lliey  are 
luble  to  be"  destroyed  by 


The  pinus  flexifis  is  remarkable  for  the  flexibility 
of  the  branches,  which  are  numerous,  recurved,  and 
form  a  large  dense  top.  The  leaves  are  in  fives,  like 
those  of  the  white  pine,  and  the  seeds  are  used  for 
food  by  the  Indians. 

The  pinus  lambcrtiana  is  a  species  of  gigantic  sise, 
growing  between  the  fortieth  and  forty-third  parallels 
of  latitude,  and  about  one  hundred  miles  from  the 
Pacific.  Like  most  of  the  pines,  it  is  found  in  n 
sandy  soil  ;  but  it  does  not  form  dense  forests,  and 
is  scattered  singly  over  the  plains  ainoug  other  species. 
The  trunk  rises  from  150  to  upwards  of  200  feet  in 
height,  and  is  from  7  to  nearly  20  feet  in  diameter. 
It  is  remarkably  straight,  and  is  destitute  of  branches 
for  two-thirds  of  its  height.  The  leaves  are  in  fives, 
and  the  cones  are  pendulous  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches,  and  require  two  years  to  attain  their  full 
growth,  when  they  are  upwards  of  a  foot  in  length, 
and  nearly  four  inches  in  diameter  at  the  thickest  part. 
The  timber  is  white,  soft  and  light,  and  produces 
abundance  of  a  pure  amber-coloured  resin,  which, 
when  the  trees  are  partly  burned,  acquires  a  sweet 
taste,  and  in  this  state  is  used  by  the  natives  as  a 
substitute  for  sugar.  The  seeds  are  eaten  either 
roasted,  or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes  for  use  during 
the  winter  season.  This  species  resembles  most  the 
white  pine,  but  is  very  different  in  liabit,  and  in  the 
parts  of  fructification. 

Among  the  more  interesting  of  the  species  is  the 
wild  pine  or  Scots  fir  of  Europe.  The  trunk  attains 
the  height  of  eighty  feet  and  upwards,  by  four  or 
five  in  diameter,  and  the  timber  is  applied  to  a  great 
variety  of  uses,  and  especially  is  excellent  for  musts. 
These,  together  with  the  timber  in  other  forms,  arc 
exported  from  Riga,  Memel,  Dan  trie,  and  other  parts 
of  the  north  to  the  other  maritime  states  of  Europe, 
and  particularly  to  Britain.  Large  vessels,  and 
even  frigates,  have  been  constructed  of  this  pine ; 
but  they  are  not  so  durable  as  those  built  of  oak.  In 
those  districts  where  it  abounds,  houses,  as  well  as 
furniture,  are  generally  constructed  of  it,  and  it 
furnishes  excellent  charcoal  for  forges  ;  but  a  more 
important  product  is  the  resinous  matter,  consisting 
of  tar,  pitch  and  turpentine,  of  which  articles  it  sup- 
plies four-fifths  of  the  consumption  in  the  European 
i lock  yards.  This  pine  has,  besides,  the  advantage 
of  growing  in  extremely  different  soils  and  exposures. 
The  name  of  red,  or  yellow  deal,  is  given  in  Britain 
to  its  wood,  while  the  wood  of  the  Norway  fir  {pinus 
pieea)  b  called  white  deal. 

The  P.  mar, t, ma  grows  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  is  useful  on  account  of  its  yielding  resinous  pro- 
ducts nnd  lampblack. 

The  stone  pine  {P.  pinea)  is  a  Mediterranean 
species,  chiefly  remarkable  on  account  of  the  seeds 
which  have  an  agreeable  flavour,  analogous  to  that 
of  almonds,  and  frequently  make  their  appearance 
upon  the  table.  They  are  three  years  in  ripening. 
I  lie  trunk  rises  to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet, 
with  a  diameter  at  base  or  fifteen  or  twenty  incite*. 
The  wood  is  useful  for  carpenter's  work ,  &c. ,  and, 
according  to  Olivier,  is  the  only  kind  employed  by 
the  lurk-  for  masts. 

Pine  forests  ore  extremely  liable  to  be  frequently 
ravaged  by  fire  ;  and  from  their  great  combustibility 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
flames  when  once  they  have  gaiued  fooling.  In 
some  parts  of  France,  the  billowing  method  is  prac- 
tised with  success  :— If  a  fire  breaks  out  In  the  forest, 
a  second  is  kindled  at  a  point  directly  opposite,  when 
a  current  of  air  sets  from  the  first  to  the  second, 
which  carries  the  flames  to  a  common  centre,  leaving 
the  surroundiug  woods  uninjured. 

PINE  APPLE  (tromelm  ananas\  This  fruit, 
usually  prououikml  the  first  in  the  world,  was  origin- 
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ally  found  by  the  Europeans  in  Peru,  and  has  not 
been  known  in  Europe  above  two  centuries.  It  pas- 
sed from  Brazil  to  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  was 
transported  to  the  East  Indies,  where  it  lias  long  been 
successfully  cultivated.  The  leaves  are  canaliculate, 
and  spiny  on  the  margin  ;  the  stem  erect,  and  about 
two  feet  high  ;  the  flowers  blue,  and  united  in  a  dense 
spike,  which  is  crowned  at  the  summit  with  a  tuft  of 
leaves  ;  tfte  berries,  in  ripening,  unite,  and  give  to 
this  spike  somewhat  of  the  form  of  a  pinecone,  but  it 
is  much  larger.  The  seeds  have  been  rendered  abor- 
tive by  cultivation.  The  pine-apple  is  most  readily 
reproduced  by  planting  the  terminal  tuft  of  leaves ; 
but,  in  our  greeiuhouses,  it  is  far  inferior  to  the  tro- 
pical fruit,  and  yet  is  very  generally  cultivated  in 
many  parts  of  Europe,  j>ecuuly  near  the  larger  cities. 
In  one  or  two  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Spain,  it 
is  raised  in  sheltered  situations  in  the  open  air.  Many 
varieties  of  the  pine-apple  have  been  produced,  but 
they  may  be  referred  to  seven  principal  ones.  Some 
of  the  other  species  of  true  bromelia  have  crowns,  and 
Uie  fruit  of  most  of  them,  though  small,  is  eatable. 
The  H-  pin  gum  has  the  fruit  separately  in  clusters, 
and  not  in  a  cone,  and  the  leaves  afford  a  fibre,  which 
is  manufactured  into  cordage,  or  sometimes  into  good 
cloth.  From  the  pine-apple  is  made  very  good  wine, 
which  turns  in  about  three  weeks,  but  recovers  by 
longer  keeping.  The  fruit  is  also  sometimes  preser- 
ved entire,  and,  when  taken  out  of  the  sirup,  is  iced 
with  sugar. 

PINEL,  Philip,  member  of  the  institute,  and  of 
the  legion  of  honour,  the  Howard  of  the  insane,  was 
born  in  1745,  at  St  Andre' ,  in  the  department  of  the 
Tarn,  studied  at  Tonlonse,  and  Mont  pell  ier,  where 
he  supported  himself  by  teaching  mathematics.  In 
1778,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  at  first  applied  himself 
to  the  study  of  the  sciences  connected  with  medicine, 
but  afterwards  devoted  himself  entirely  to  that  science 
itself.   In  1791,  he  was  made  directing  physician  at 
the  Bicetre,  an  insane  hospital,  and,  in  1794.  at  the 
Salpe'trlere.    The  harsh  treatment  of  the  insane  then 
in  vogue,  their  chains  and  unhealthy  dungeons,  filled 
him  with  horror.    He  introduced  gentle  treatment, 
uniting  firmness  with  kindness,  and  was  the  first  defi- 
nitely to  recommend  moral  remedies  (in  his  work  Sur 
I'AlUnatkm  menta  /*),  and  one  of -the  earliest  to  estab- 
lish a  regular  police  in  the  mad-houses.    He  also 
proved  the  existence  of  what  he  called  manic  tan*  di- 
lire.    He  placed  less  stress  on  physical  treatment, 
and,  in  particular,  he  agreed  with  Bordeu  in  condem- 
ning blood  letting.    In  general,  he  recommended  de- 
lay. "  What  art  cannot  effect,"  he  used  to  say,  *'  time 
may  accomplish."   His  pathology  was  founded  on 
Condillac's  system  of  philosophy,  and  was  directed 
more  to  a  consideration  of  the  obvious  phenomena  than 
to  a  thorough  insight  into  the  nature  of  diseases  ;  yet 
his  Nosog ra ph ie  philosvphitjw  (Paris.  1798  ;  6th  ed. 
1818)  formed  an  epoch  iu  French  medicine,  as  it  sup- 
plied a  want  then  generally  felt.    In  many  respects, 
Pinel  is  to  be  considered  as  the  precursor  of  Bictiat, 
since  he  was  the  first  to  point  out  the  physiological 
and  pathological  difference  of  the  various  textures. 
He  edited,  fur  some  time,  the  Gazette  de  Santt,  and 
was  a  collaborator  in  Pourcroy's  IHtdicine  (clairfe 
par  let  Science*  physique;  and  in  the  great  Diction- 
naire  de*  Science*  midicalet.    In  the  time  of  terror, 
Pinel  concealed  the  unfortunate  Condorcet  in  his 
house.   In  1823,  when  the  school  of  medicine  was 
reformed  by  the  government,  M.  Pinel  was  removed 
from  his  post  on  suspicion  of  entertaining  liberal  prin- 
ciples ;  and  he  died  three  years  later,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-one  years. 

PING  RE,  Amexanprk  Gpi,  canon  of  the  congrega- 
tion, and  librarian  of  Ste.  Genevieve,  astronomer  and 
geographer  to  the  marine,  and  member  of  the  aca- 


demy of  sciences  at  Paris,  was  Imrn  in  Paris,  in  171 1. 
He  distinguished  himself  at  first  as  a  theologian,  par- 
ticularly in  the  J  onsen  is  tic  controversy  ;  but,  at  Uie 
age  of  thirty-eight,  he  was  induced  to  devote  himself 
to  astronomy,  for  the  purpose  of  fitting  himself  for 
the  place  of  astronomer  to  the  academy  of  sciences  nt 
Rouen.    His  observations  here  caused  hhn  to  be 
chosen  correspondent  of  the  Paris  academy,  in  1750, 
and,  in  1751,  he  was  called  to  Paris  by  its  order,  to 
erect  and  superintend  nn  observatory.    Here  he 
tinued  his  observations  for  forty  year*,  and  published 
an  astronomical  nautical  almanac  from  1754  to  1757. 
In  1756,  he  became  atsocit  of  Uie  academy,  whose 
Transactions,  from  1753  to  1770,  contain  numerous 
papers  by  him.   In  1757,  he  entered  upon  one  of  Uie 
most  difficult  of  astronomical  labours,  the  theory  and 
calculation  of  comets— and  calculated  Uie  paths  of 
more  comets  than  all  Uie  other  astronomers  of  Europe 
together.    In  1766,  he  calculated  the  eclipses  of  the 
sun  and  moon  for  a  period  of  2000  years,  for  Uie 
second  edition  of  Uie  Art  de  verifier  Ir*  Date*,  with 
a  greater  degree  of  accuracy  than  I*acaille  had  done. 
In  1767,  he  accompanied  Cottrtanvaux  on  a  voyage, 
to  try  Uie  chronometers  of  Leroy  end  Berthond,  ami 
made  a  report  on  Uie  subject.   In  1769,  he  made  a 
second  voyage  with  Fleurieu  for  the  same  purpose, 
and,  in  1771,  a  third  with  Borda.  In  1769,  he  obser- 
ved a  passage  of  Venus  over  Uie  sun's  disk  at  cape 
Francois  (he  had  been  prevented  from  observing  a 
previous  passage,  in  1761,  by  Uie  state  of  Uie  weather). 
In  1783  appeared  his  Comftographie.    In  1790.  be 
completed  his  History  of  Astronomy  during  the  Seven- 
teenth Century,  and,  in  1786,  he  published  a  transla- 
tion of  Uie  astronomical  poem  of  Manilius.    He  died 
in  May,  1796. 

PINGUIN  (from  pinguia,  fat),  more  cornmonH 
called  Prncojn  {aptenotlj/te*) ;  a  genus  of  birds  exchv 
sively  found  in  U»e  Antarctic  seas.   Their  feet  are 
placed  more  posteriorly  than  in  any  other  bird*.  acJ 
only  afford  them  support  by  resting  on  Uie  tarsus, 
which  is  enlarged  like  U»e  sole  of  Uie  foot  of  a  quad 
raped.   The  wings  are  very  small,  and  are  fornuJied 
with  rudiments  of  feathers  only,  resembling  sraie* 
Their  bodies  are  covered  with  oblong  feathers,  bars', 
to  the  touch,  and  closely  applied  over  each  other. 
These,  with  a  thick  coat  of  fet,  preserve  Uie  pengina* 
from  the  severity  of  Uie  cold.    The  wnu-r  is  the 
natural  element  of  these  birds  *.  on  land,  their  motto** 
are  slow  and  awkward,  and,  from  the  form  of  thrw 
wings,  or  rather  fins,  Uiey  cannot  fly.    While-  in  thr 
water,  they  move  with  great  alertness  and  rapidity. 
They  principally  feed  on  fish.   The  female  lays  fro«i 
one  to  three  eggs,  forming  a  rude  excavaUoo  or  bar 
row  in  the  sand,  instead  of  a  nest,  and  it  is  only  daring 
the  period  of  incubation  Uiat  they  are  to  be  found  as 
shore :  at  all  other  times,  they  live  entirely  «>n  thr 
water.    The  largest  specie*  is  the  A.  magetlani™.  or 
great  magellanir  pemruin,  which  is  perhaps  thr  mo* 
awkward  and  ill-shaped  of  Uie  genus  ;  for.  although 
not  more  than  two  feet  in  length,  their  bulk  i»  soar- 
times  so  great  that  they  weigh  from  thirty  to  forty 
pounds.    They  derive  their  name  of  penguin  fnw< 
their  excessive  pinguilude,  or  fatness.    The  Knk 
which  Buffon  has  distinguished  by  Uiis  name  brfoag 
to  a  different  genus,  namely,  alca,  and  are  knowr 
among  British  naturalists  by  Uie  appellation  of  *W 
They  are  principally  natives  of  the  northern  hrsu- 
sphere,  particularly  of  Uie  Faroe  islands, 

PINION,  in  mechanics  ;  an  arbour  or  spindV.  in  tht 
body  of  which  are  several  notches,  which  caiih  tie 
teeth  of  a  wheel  that  serves  to  turn  it  round  ;  or  a.  »» 
a  lesser  wheel  that  plays  in  Uie  teeth  of  a  larger  «» 

PINITE  is  a  crystallised  earthy  mineral,  found  « 
granite  and  porphyry.  Its  form  is  that  of  a  six-**de* 
prism,  usually  much  rounded  on  the  lateral  edges 
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colour  greenish  black  and  gray  ;  dull,  soft,  and  emit- 
ting an  earthly  odour  when  moistened.  It  consists 
of  silex  29-5,  al limine  63.75,  and  oxide  of  iron  6.76. 
It  is  found  in  several  European  countries,  and  in  the 
United  States,  at  Haddam,  Connecticut,  in  granite, 
and  at  Lancaster,  in  Massachusetts,  in  quarts  veins  in 
areillite. 

1*1  NK  (dianthut) ;  a  beautiful  and  favourite  genus 
of  plants,  belonging  to  the  caryop/iyllcce.  More  than 
one  hundred  species  are  known,  all,  with  perhaps 
one  or  two  exceptions,  natives  of  the  northern  and 
temperate  parts  of  the  Kastern  continent  Their 
roots  are  annual  or  perennial ;  the  stems  herbaceous 
and  jointed ;  the  leaves  opposite  and  entire,  and  the 
flowers  terminal,  aggregate,  or  solitary,  and  always 
heauuiul.  Many  are  common  in  gardens  ;  ami  per- 
haps no  plant  is  more  highly  eslcfined  by  the  florist 
than  tlie  carnation,  both  for  its  beauty  and  its  rich  spicy 
odour.  It  is  the  general  favourite  in  Germany  and 
Italy,  and  nearly  400  varieties  ure  enumerated. 

PINK  ;  a  vessel  masted  and  rigged  like  other 
ships,  only  that  this  is  built  with  a  round  stem,  the 
bends  and  ribs  compassing  so  that  her  rilis  bulge  out 
very  much.  This  renders  the  pinks  difficult  to  be 
boarded,  and  also  enables  them  to  carry  great  bur- 
dens, for  which  purpose  they  are  often  used. 

P1NKKIITON,  John,  F.  S.  A.,  an  eminent  anti- 
quary, was  bom  in  Edinburgh,  1758,  and  was 
articled  to  a  writer  to  the  signet,  in  whose  office  he 
continued  live  years.  In  1780,  he  went  to  London, 
where  he  published  an  octavo  volume  of  miscellaneous 
poetry,  under  the  title  of  Rhymes,  with  dissertations 
On  the  Oral  Tradition  of  Poetry,  and  On  the  Tragic 
Ballad,  &c.  His  Essay  on  Medals  (1784,  2  vols., 
8vu)  has  since  gone  through  two  other  editions. 
Among  his  other  works  are  Letters  on  Literature, 
published  in  1785,  under  the  assumed  name  of  Heron, 
which  obtained  him  the  acquaintance  of  Horace 
Waipole,  after  whose  decease  he  published  Walpol- 
ianu  ;  Ancient  Scottish  Poems,  from  Uic  (pretended) 
Manuscript  Collection  uf  Sir  Richard  Maillund,  with 
Notes  and  a  Glossary ;  Dissertation  on  the  Origin 
and  Progress  of  the  Scythians  or  Goths ;  the  Medal  lie 
History  of  England  (4to) ;  Scottish  Poems,  reprinted 
from  scarce  Editions  (3  vols.,  8vo) ;  Iconographia 
Scotica,  with  Notes  (2  vols.,  8vo,  1795—1797); 
Modern  Geography,  digested  on  a  new  Plan  (2  vols., 
4 to,  1802 ;  reprinted  3  vols.,  1807) ;  General 
Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  (19  vols.,  4tt>), 
&c.    He  died  at  Paris,  March  10, 1826. 

P1NKNKYA  PUBESCENS,  oa  GEORGIA 
HARK ;  a  small  tree,  closely  resembling  the  cin- 
chona, or  Peruvian  bark,  and  said  to  possess  the 
same  febrifuge  qualities,  growing  wild  in  tlte  southern 
parts  of  Georgia.  It  rarely  exceeds  twenty-five  feet 
in  height,  by  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  at  base  ; 
the  leaves  are  opposite,  five  or  six  inches  long,  oval, 
and  acute  at  each  extremity  ;  the  flowers  are  pretty 
large,  white,  with  longitudinal  stripes  of  rose-colour, 
and  are  disposed  in  beautiful  clusters  at  the  extremi- 
ties of  tlie  branches ;  each  flower  is  accompanied 
with  a  floral  leaf,  bordered  with  rose  colour  near  the 
upper  margin ;  the  corolla  is  tubular ;  the  stamens 
five,  with  a  single  style ;  and  the  capsule  contains 
two  cells  and  numerous  seeds.  The  wood  is  soft  and 
unfit  for  use  in  the  arts.  The  inner  bark  is  extremely 
bitter,  and  is  the  part  employed  with  success  in  inter- 
mittents. 

PINNACE;  a  small  vessel  used  at  sea,  with  a 
square  stern,  having  sails  and  oars,  oud  carrying  three 
masts,  chiefly  employed  to  obtain  intelligence  and  to 
land  men,  &e.  One  of  the  boats  of  a  munof-wnr, 
used  to  carry  the  officers  to  and  from  tlie  shore,  is 
also  called  the  pinnace. 

PINT.    Sec  MrnMitrcs. 

PINTO-MENDKZ.    See  Maidez-pinto. 


FINTURICCHIO,  Bernardino,  an  eminent  pain- 
ter of  the  Roman  school,  the  disciple  of  Pietro 
Perugtno,  was  born  at  Perugia,  in  1454.  He  painted 
chiefly  in  history  and  grotesque  ;  but  he  also  excelled 
in  portraits.  His  chief  work  was  the  history  of  pope 
Pius  II.  in  ten  compartments,  in  the  library  at  Sienna. 
Others  consider  his  work  in  tlie  cathedral  uf  Sospello 
his  best  performance.  His  style  was  effective,  but 
he  made  use  of  too  splendid  colours,  and  introduced 
abundance  of  gilding.  He  is  said  to  have  died  of 
chagrin  at  the  following  circumstance  :  Being  en. 
gagtd  to  paint  a  Nativity  for  the  monastery  of  St 
Francis,  at  Sienna,  he  pertinaciously  insisted  that 
every  thing  should  be  removed  out  of  the  room  in 
which  he  worked,  and  obliged  the  monks  to  remove 
a  great  chest,  become  rotten  from  age.  In  tlie  at- 
tempt it  burst,  and  discovered  a  lioard  of  500  pieced 
of  gold,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  fathers,  and  the  morti- 
fication of  Pinlurifchio.  His  death  took  place  in 
1513.  He  generally  executed  compositions  of  Peru- 
gino  and  Ruphael,  and  received  a  third  of  the  nay. 

PIOMBINO;  a  principality  of  Tuscany,  lying 
between  Sienna  and  the  Mediterranean,  opposite  Uic 
island  of  Elba,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 
channel  of  Piombino.  The  capital,  of  the  same  name, 
lias  a  population  of  4150;  population  of  the  princi- 
pality is  17,775  ;  210  square  miles.  Piombino  was 
formerly  a  sovereign  priix:ipality,  to  which  belonged 
the  island  of  Elba  ;  but,  in  1804,  Napoleon  granted 
it  to  his  sister  Elisa  (see  Baccwcchi),  and,  in  1815,  it 
was  annexed  to  Tuscany.    See  Tuscany. 

PIOMBO,  Srbastiano  pkl  ;  a  celebrated  painter, 
born  at  Veuice,  in  1485.  His  family  name  was 
Lucia  ni  Having  renounced  music,  of  which  he  was 
very  fond,  for  painting,  he  studied  at  first  under 
Giovanni  Bellini,  and  afterwards  under  Giorgione, 
whose  fine  colouring  he  imitated.  Sebastiano  com- 
menced as  a  portrait  painter,  and  tlie  reputation 
which  he  soon  gained  in  that  branch  induced  Agos- 
tino  Chigi,  a  rich  merchant  of  Sieuna,  to  take  him  to 
Rome  and  employ  him  in  ornamenting  his  house. 
The  delicacy  of  his  pencil  was  much  admired,  and 
Michael  Angelo,  who  seems  to  have  been  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  growing  fame  of  Raphael,  encouraged 
him  to  enter  into  competition  with  that  master,  and 
even  supplied  him  with  designs,  which  Piombo  often 
executed  very  happily,  although  by  no  means  capable 
of  lofty  conceptions  or  sublime  inventions.  When 
Raphael  had  painted  his  celebrated  Ascension,  Se- 
bastiano was  induced  by  Michael  Angelo  to  attempt 
to  surpass  it  by  the  Raising  of  Latanis,  which  is 
considered  his  greatest  work.  His  Martyrdom  of 
St  Agatha  was  also  ranked  among  the  pieces  of 
the  first  masters.  His  chief  merit,  however,  lay  in 
single  figures  and  portraits.  His  Pietro  Aretino  and 
his  Clement  VII.  were  admirable  likenesses,  and 
specimens  of  perfect  colouring.  He  was  high  in 
favour  with  Clement,  w1h>  created  him  keeper  of  the 
papal  seals.  From  this  circumstance  he  ilerived  his 
surname  Del  Piombo,  tlte  seals  attached  to  the  papal 
bulls  being,  at  that  time,  of  lead  ijitombo).  This  post 
made  it  necessary  for  him  to  assume  the  clerical 
habit,  and  from  that  time,  he  painted  but  little.  He 
wrote  verses,  entertained  learned  men  at  his  table, 
and  only  occasionally  painted  a  portrait.  He  died 
in  1547.  It  also  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  that  he 
invented  a  peculiar  method  of  painting  in  oil  on  walls, 
in  which  manner  there  is  a  Scourging  of  Christ  to  be 
seen  in  S.  Pietro  in  Montorio. 

PIONEERS  ;  labourers  attached  to  an  army  for 
the  making  ami  repairing  of  roads,  and  performing 
all  labours  connected  therewith,  digging  trenches, 
&c.  In  several  armies  they  are  united  with  the  sap- 
pers and  pontoniers.    See  PohIuoh. 

PIOZZI,  Hkstkk  Lynch,  an  English  authoress, 
born  iu  1739,  was  the  daughter  of  John  Salisbury,  ol 
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Carnarvonshire.  Early  in  life,  she  was  distinguished  I 
in  the  fashionable  world  bj  her  beauty  and  accom- 
plishments. In  17G3,  she  was  married  to  Henry 
Thrale,  a  brewer  of  great  opulence  in  South  war  k, 
which  borough  he  then  represented  in  parliament. 
Soon  after  commenced  her  acquaintance  with  doctor 
Johnson,  of  whom  she  published  Anecdotes,  in  one 
octavo  volume  (178m.  Mr  Thrale  dying  in  1781, 
his  widow  married,  in  1784,  Pioui,  a  Florentine 
music  master.  She  accompanied  her  husband  to  his 
native  city.  A  mong  her  writings  are.  Observations 
made  in  France,  Italy,  and  Germany  (1789) ;  British 
Synomymy,  or  an  Attempt  at  regulating  the  Choice 
of  Words  in  familiar  Conversation  (1794) ;  Review 
of  the  most  striking  Events  and  Churncters  of  the 
last  1800  Years  (1801),  &c.  Mrs  Pioni  died  at  Clif- 
ton, May  2,  1821,  in  her  8i?d  year. 

PIP,  or  PEP  (pepia);  a  disease  among  poultry, 
consisting  of  a  white,  thin  skin,  or  film,  that  grows 
under  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  and  hinders  their  feeding. 

PIPE,  in  law;  a  roll  in  the  exchequer,  otherwise 
railed  the  great  roll ;  whence  there  is  an  office  called 
the  pipe-office,  where  cognisance  is  taken  of  forfeitures 
to  the  king. 

PIPE;  a  wine  measure,  usually  containing  from 
110  to  140  gallons.  Two  pipes,  or  25*  gallons, 
make  a  tun. 

PI PE.  We  have  given  a  view  of  the  general  laws 
of  the  motions  of  liquids  in  the  article  Hydrodynamics, 
but  there  are  some  practical  results  of  these  laws,  as 
applied  to  their  motions  in  pipes,  which  derive  im- 
portance from  lite  great  use  made  of  pipes  in  the 
conveyance  of  water.  (See  Aqueduct*.)  The  fric- 
tion  that  occurs  between  a  solid  and  the  surface  upon 
which  it  moves  can  be  accurately  ascertained  but 
not  so  with  a  fluid  ;  for  in  tins,  while  one  part  may 
be  moving  rapidly,  another  may  be  quite  stationary, 
moving  slowly,  or  even  moving  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion. This  is  particularly  observable  in  rivers,  where 
tiie  central  part,  or  main  current,  will  always  be 
found  flowing  with  much  greater  rapidity  than  either 
side ;  and  experiment  proves  that  the  same  elfect 
occurs  when  water  flows  through  pipes ;  for  that 
water,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  side  of  the  pipe, 
moves  with  much  more  resistance  than  that  at  the 
centre,  whereby  the  calculated  discharge  of  any 
given  pipe  of  considerable  length,  becomes  much  less 
than  is  due  to  its  magnitude.  The  term  friction  is 
applied  to  this  obstruction  to  the  passage  ot  fluids,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  is  to  solids,  and  it  exists  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  become  an  object  of  considerable 
inconvenience  in  practice.  It  can  only  be  obviated 
by  making  the  conveying  pipe  of  much  larger  dimen- 
sions than  would  otherwise  be  necessary,  so  as  to 
allow  the  free  passage  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of  fluid 
through  the  centre  of  the  pipe,  while  a  ring  or  hollow 
cylinder  of  water  is  considered  to  be  nearly  at  rest 
all  around  it.  Other  circumstances  besides  friction 
likewise  tend  to  diminish  the  quantity  of  fluid  which 
would  otherwise  pass  through  pipes,  such  as  the 
existence  of  sharp  or  right-angled  turns  in  them,  and 
permitting  eddies  or  currents  to  be  formed,  or  not 
providing  for  the  eddies  that  form  naturally,  by  suit- 
ing the  shape  of  the  pipe  to  them.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  whenever  a  bend  or  turn  is  necessary  in  a 
water  pipe,  it  should  be  made  in  as  gradual  a  curve 
or  sweep  as  possible,  instead  of  the  form  of  an  acute 
or  even  right  angle ;  that  the  pipe  should  not  only 
Ik*  sufficiently  capacious  to  afford  the  necessary  sup- 
ply, but  should  be  of  an  equal  bore  throughout,  and 
free  from  all  projections  or  irregularities,  against 
which  the  water  can  strike  and  form  eddies  or  rever- 
berations, since  these  will  impede  the  progress  of  the 
fluid  as  effectually  as  tile  most  solid  obstacles.  The 
,""  of  water  in  channels  or  pipes  has  been  found 


to  increase  as  the  square  of  the  velocity.  It  has  also 
been  found  that  the  form  of  the  end  of  the  pipe 
which  communicates  with  the  fountain-head,  or  re- 
servoir, greatly  affects  the  quantity  of  water  received 
by  it.  If  it  be  gradually  enlarged  like  a  trumpet 
mouth,  a  larger  quantity  of  water  will  be  received 
than  by  any  of  the  modes  which  follow,  because  the 
direction  given  to  the  particles  by  this  form  is  most 
favourable  to  their  admission.  If  the  entrance  to  the 
pipe  be  abrupt,  in  consequence  of  tiie  cavity  being 
wholly  cylindrical,  the  particles  will  have  a  tendency 
tn  cross  each  other,  and  less  water  will  enter  the 
pipe  in  a  given  time.  Ami  if  the  end  of  the  pipe 
projects  into  the  reservoir,  a  variety  of  opposing 
forces  will  be  produced  among  tiie  particles  moving 
towards  the  entrance,  so  that  a  smaller  quantity  will 
be  received  by  the  pipe,  than  in  either  of  the  preced- 
ing cases.  The  form  of  tiie  discharging  orifice,  like- 
wise, influences  the  quantity  of  water  delivered  by 
a  pipe  in  a  given  time.  If  the  end  of  the  pipe  be 
enlarged,  by  adding  to  it  a  frustum  of  a  hollow  cone, 
the  amount  of  water  discharged  in  some  cases  may 
be  prodigiously  increased.  This  fact,  described  by 
Venturi,  appears  to  lie  the  result  of  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  aided  by  the  inertia  and  cohesivenes* 
of  the  water.  The  pipes  by  which  water  is  conveyed 
beneath  the  ground  are  generally  of  small  or  mod- 
erate site,  are  intended  to  be  water  light,  and  have 
been  made  from  a  great  variety  of  materials.  It  is 
desirable  that  they  should  possess  strength,  tightness 
and  durability,  and  that  tiie  material  of  which  they 
are  composed  should  not  be  capable  of  contaminating 
the  water. 

Wooden  pipes  are  commonly  hollow  logs,  perforated 
by  boring  through  their  axis,  and  connected  by  mak- 
ing the  end  of  one  log  conical,  and  inserting  it  into  a 
conical  cavity  in  the  next.  Wooden  pipes  are  in 
common  use  in  this  country,  but  are  liable  to  decay, 
especially  at  tiio  joints,  where  their  tiiickness  is 
smallest. 

Iron  pipes  are  considered  preferable  to  those  of 
wood,  being  stronger,  and,  in  most  situations,  more 
durable.  They  are  made  of  cast  iron,  with  a  soc- 
ket, or  enlarged  cavity  at  one  end,  into  which  tiie 
end  of  the  next  pipe  is  received.  The  joints  thus 
formed  are  rendered  tight,  either  by  filling  the  inters- 
tices with  lead,  or  by  driving  in  a  small  quantity  of 
hemp,  and  filling  the  remainder  of  the  socket  with 
iron  cement,  made  of  sulphur,  muriate  of  ammonia, 
and  chippings  of  iron. 

Copper  pipes  are  extremely  durable,  and  are  made 
of  slieet  copper,  with  the  edge  turned  up  and  solder- 
ed. 'I  hey  require  to  be  tinned  inside,  on  account  of 
the  poisonous  character  of  some  of  tiie  compounds 
which  are  liable  to  be  formed  in  them. 
.  Lead  pipes  are  much  employed  for  small  aqueducts, 
owing  to  the  facility  with  which  they  can  be  soldered, 
and  bent  in  any  direction.  They  are  commonly  cast 
in  short  pieces. and  afterwards  elongated  by  drawing 
them  through  holes,  in  the  same  manner  as  wire. 
Leaden  pipes,  in  general,  are  supposed  not  to  conta- 
minate the  water  contained  in  them,  because  the  car- 
bonate of  lead,  which  is  sometimes  formed  in  them, 
is  insoluble  in  water.  They  are  not  safe,  however, 
for  pumps  and  pipes  intended  to  convey  acid  liqeors. 

Stone  pipes  preserve  the  water  contained  by  them 
in  a  very  pure  state.  They  are,  however,  expensive, 
on  account  of  the  labour  of  working  them,  with  tiie 
exception  of  soap  stone,  which,  being  readily  shaped 
and  bored,  may  be  usefully  applied  for  the  purpose 
of  conveying  water,  in  those  places  where  it  is  easily 
procured. 

Earthen  pipes,  made  of  common  pottery  ware,  and 
glazed  on  the  inside,  are  sometimes  used,  but  are 
more  liable  to  be  broken  than  most  of  the  other  kinds. 
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PIPE-CLAY.   See  Clay. 
PIPE,  Sxjkino.   In  Asia,  Uie  smoking  of  pipes  is 
much  more  general  than  thai  of  dears,  though  the 
Litter  are  also  used,  and  called  in  India  eheerooU.  In 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Germany  also,  pipes  are  much 
more  common  than  cigars ;  the  Spaniards,  Portu- 
guese and  Americans  (both  North  and  South),  how- 
ever, much  prefer  the  cigars.   Smoking-pipes  are  of 
a  great  variety  of  kinds.    The  simplest,  and  one  of 
Uie  most  esteemed,  is  the  clay-pipe.    (See  Clay.) 
These  are  formed  in  moulds,  the  hollow  in  the  tube 
being  made  by  running  up  a  wire;  the  pipes  are  then 
dned  and  baked  in  a  furnace  moderately  heated. 
Another  kind  is  made  of  one  long  cane,  with  a  bowl 
and  mouth-piece,  which  is  the  usual  form  of  Turkish 
pipes:  the  mouth-piece  is  of  amber,  or  a  cheaper 
composition  resembling  it.     In  Germany,  there  are 
a  great  number  of  sorts  of  pipes,  short,  long,  flexi- 
ble, witli  bowls  of  wood,  meerschaum,  porcelain, 
&c   The  fine  porcelain  bowls  are  wrought  with 
much  elegance,  and  are  articles  of  very  considerable 
luxury.   A  German  pipe  generally  consists  of  four 
chief  parts;  the  mouth-piece,  the  tube,  the  bowl, 
aud  a  part  which  connects  the  two  latter,  and  serves 
to  collect  the  juice  descending  from  the  tobacco,  and 
prevent  it  from  getting  into  the  tube.    The  Eastern 
hookah,  or  houiar,  is  a  very  curious  instrument,  the 
essential  feature  of  which  is,  that  the  smoke  passes 
through  water,  loses  Uie  particles  which  give  it  an  I 
unpleasant  flavour,  and  becomes  cool  before  it  reaches 
the  mouth.   The  mode  of  effecting  tills  is  as  follows  : 
From  the  bowl,  which  is  on  an  air-tight  vessel,  half 
filled  with  water,  a  small  tube  descends  into  the 
water;  in  the  side  of  the  vessel  the  smoking-tube  is 
inserted,  so  that  it  communicates  only  with  the  air  in 
the  vessel.    If  the  smoker  now  withdraws  the  air  in 
the  vessel,  the  atmosphere,  pressing  from  without  on 
the  bowl,  forces  the  smoke  of  the  burning  tobacco 
through  the  small  tube  into  the  water,  from  which  it 
immediately  bubbles  up  and  enters  the  smoking  tube, 
which  is  generally  very  long  and  pliable. 

PIPERINE  ;  the  active  principles  of  pepper,  anew 
vegetable  principle  extracted  from  black  pepper  by 
means  of  repeated  digestions  in  alcohol.  The  solu- 
tion is  at  length  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  an 
oily,  resinous  matter  is  obtained.  Tins,  on  being 
washed  in  warm  water,  becomes  of  a  good  green 
colour.  It  has  a  hot  and  burning  taste,  dissolves 
readily  in  alcohol,  less  so  in  ether.  Concentrated 
mi  1 1  <h  uric  acid  gives  it  a  fine  scarlet  colour.  The 
alcohol  solution,  after  some  days,  deposits  crystals, 
which  are  purified  by  repeated  crystallisations  in  al- 
cohol and  ether,  when  they  form  colourless  four-sided 
prisms,  with  single,  inclined  terminations.  They 
have  scarcely  any  taste.  Boiling  water  dissolves  a 
small  portion  of  it,  but  it  is  insoluble  in  cokJ.  They 
are  soluble  in  acetic  acid,  from  which  solution  fenther- 
like  crystals  may  be  obtained.  The  fatty  matter  left, 
after  extracting  the  piperine,  is  solid  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  32°,  but  liquefies  at  a  slight  beat.  It  has  an 
extremely  bitter  and  acrid  taste,  is  very  slightly  vol- 
atile, and  may  be  considered  as  being  composed  of 
two  oils,  one  volatile  and  balsamic,  the  other  more 
fixed,  and  containing  the  acrimony  of  pepper. 
PI  POWDERS  COURT.  See  Courti. 
PIQUET  ;  a  celebrated  game  at  cards,  played  be- 
tween two  persons,  with  only  thirty-two  cards,  all  the 
deuces,  threes,  fours,  fives  and  sixes  being  set  aside. 
In  reckoning  at  this  game,  every  card  goes  for  the 
number  which  it  beam,  as  a  ten  for  a  ten,  and  the 
ace  for  eleven,  only  all  court-cards  go  for  ten,  and  the 
usual  game  is  one  hundred  up.  lu  playing,  the  ace 
wins  the  king,  the  king  Uie  queen ,  and  so  on.  Twelve 
cards  are  dealt  round,  usually  by  two  and  two ; 


which  done,  those  that  remain  are  laid  in  the  middle 
For  the  rules  of  the  game,  see  Hoyte. 

PIRACY  is  the  crime  of  robbery  and  depredation 
committed  upon  the  high  seas.  It  is  an  offence 
against  the  universal  law  of  society,  a  pirate  being, 
according  to  Sir  Edward  Coke,  hostu  h  tuuam  generis. 
As,  therefore,  he  has  renounced  all  the  benefits  of 
society  and  government,  and  has  reduced  himself  to 
j  the  savage  state  of  nature,  by  declaring  war  against 
all  mankind,  all  mankind  must  declare  war  against 
him ;  so  that  every  community  has  a  right,  by  the 
rule  of  self-defence,  to  inflict  that  punishment  upon 
him  which  every  individual  would,  in  a  state  of  nature 
otherwise  have  been  entitled  to  do,  for  any  invasion 
of  his  person,  or  personal  property.  By  various 
statutes  in  England  and  the  United  States  ut  America, 
other  offences  are  made  piracy.  Thus,  if  a  subject 
of  either  of  these  nations  commits  any  act  of  hostility 
against  a  fellow-subject  on  the  high  seas,  under 
colour  of  a  commission  from  any  foreign  power,  this 
is  an  act  of  piracy.  So  if  any  captain  of  any  vessel, 
or  mariner,  run  away  with  the  vessel,  or  the  goods, 
or  yield  them  up  to  a  pirate  voluntarily,  or  if  any 
seaman  lay  violent  liands  on  his  commander,  to 
hinder  him  from  fighting  in  defence  of  the  ship 
or  goods  committed  to  his  charge,  or  make  a  revolt 
in  the  ship,  these  offences  are  acts  of  piracy,  by  the 
laws  of  England.  By  the  statute  of  8  George  I.  c 
24,  the  trading  or  corresponding  with  known  pirates, 
or  the  forcibly  boarding  any  merchant  vessel  (though 
without  seising  her  or  carrying  her  off),  aud  destroy- 
ing any  of  the  goods  on  board,  are  declared  to  be 
acts  of  piracy  ;  and  by  Uie  statute  18  George  II.  c. 
30,  any  natural  born  subject,  or  denisen,  who,  in 
time  of  war,  shall  commit  any  hostilities,  at  sea, 
against  any  of  his  fellow-subjects,  or  shall  assist  an 
enemy,  on  that  element,  is  liable  to  be  punished  as 
a  pirate.  By  statute  of  George  II.  c.  25,  the  ran- 
soming of  any  neutral  vessel,  which  has  been  taken 
as  a  prise,  by  the  commander  of  a  private  ship  of  war, 
is  declared  to  be  piracy.  By  the  act  of  parliament 
passed  March  31 , 1824,  the  slave-trade  is  also  declare  .  I 
to  be  piracy.  In  thetimeof  Richard  III.  by  the  laws 
of  Oleron,  all  infidels  were  regarded  as  pirates,  and 
their  property  liable  to  seiiure  wherever  found.  By 
the  law  of  nations,  the  taking  of  goods  by  piracy  does 
not  divest  the  actual  owner  of  the  property.  By  the 
civil  institutions  of  Spain  and  Venice,  ships  taken 
from  pirates  become  the  property  of  those  who  re- 
take them.  Piracy  is  every  where  pursued  and  pun- 
ished with  death,  and  pirates  can  gain  no  rights  by 
conquest.  It  is  of  no  importance,  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  jurisdiction  m  cases  of  piracy,  on  whom  or 
where  a  piratical  offence  is  committed.  A  pirate, 
who  is  one  by  the  law  of  nations,  may  be  tried  and 
punished  in  any  country  where  he  may  be  found  ; 
for  he  is  reputed  to  be  out  of  the  protection  of  all 
laws.  But  if  the  statute  of  any  government  declares 
an  offence,  committed  on  board  one  of  their  own 
vessels,  to  be  piracy,  such  an  offence  will  be  punish- 
ed exclusively  by  the  nation  which  passes  Uie  statute, 
lu  England,  Uie  offence  was  formerly  cognizable  only 
by  the  admiralty  courts,  which  proceeded  without  a 
jury,  in  a  method  founded  upon  Uie  civil  law.  But, 
by  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  c.  15,  it  was  enacted  that 
piracy  should  be  tried  by  commissioners  nominated 
by  Uie  lord  chancellor,  the  indictment  being  first 
found  by  a  grand  jury  of  twelve  men,  and  afterwards 
tried  by  another  jury,  as  at  common  law.  Among 
Uie  commissioners,  there  are  always  some  of  Uie  com- 
mon law  judges. 

Piracy,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  word,  is  dis- 
tinguished from  privateering,  by  the  circumstance 
dial  Uie  pirate  sails  without  any  commission,  and  un 
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der  no  national  flag,  and  attacks  the  subjects  of  nil 
nations  alike  ;  the  privateer  acts  under  a  commis- 
sion from  a  belligerent  power,  according  to  certain 
maritime  laws.  The  only  instances  in  which  pri- 
v a tecrin^  has  been  recognised  by  any  nation  as  un- 
lawful, is  contained  in  the  treaty  of  the  United  States 
of  America  with  Prussia,  in  1785.  The  Barbery 
powers,  notwithstanding  some  doubts  whkii  formerly 
existed,  have  been  regarded,  for  a  century  past,  as 
lawful  powers,  and  not  as  pirates.  They  have  all 
the  insignia  of  regular  nations,  and  are  competent  to 
maintain  the  European  relations  of  peace  and  war. 

PIRACY,  Litkrary.  See  Copyright  and  Lit- 
erary Property. 

PlRiEl'S.    See  Athens. 

PIRANESI,  a  celebrated  architect,  engineer,  and 
antiquary,  was  born  at  Venice,  probably  about  1711, 
although  one  account  says  in  1721.  Me  passed  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  at  Rome.  His  earliest  work, 
published  in  1743,  consists  of  designs  of  his  own,  in 
a  grand  style,  and  is  adorned  with  views  of  Rome. 
If  is  other  works  are,  Anttchitd  Roman*,  or  Roman 
Antiquities,  in  220  plates,  with  descriptions  in  Ital- 
ian (4  vols ,  folio) ;  Fasti  Consulares  Triumphales- 
fu*  Romanorum ;  Del  Castello  d*W  Acijua  Giulta 
(21  folio  plates)  ;  Anttchitd  d'Albano  e  di  Castel 
fiandolfo  (55  plates)  ;  Campus  Martins  Antupue 
Urhis  (54  plates) ;  Archi  Trionfali  Antichi  TempJ 
ed  Amfiteatri  (31  plates)  ;  Trofei  d'Ottaviano  Augus- 
ta (10  plates) ;  Delia  Magnificenza  ed  Architettura 
d*'  liomani  (44  plates) ;  Arehiletture  Diverse  {27 
plates)  ;  Carceri  d' Invention*  {16  plates  ;)and  about 
130  views  of  Rome  in  its  present  state.  His  inven- 
tions display  much  grandeur  anil  fertility  ;  hut  his  re- 
presentations of  real  objects  are  not  always  faithful, 
on  account  of  the  scope  which  he  gave  to  his  imagi- 
nation. He  died  in  1778.  Two  sons,  Francis  and 
Peter,  settled  at  Paris,  continued  his  works,  now 
amounting  tn  83  vols,  folio. 

P1R1TH0US;  in  fabulous  history,  son  of  Jupiter  and 
Dia,  wife  of  Ixion,  king  of  the  Lapithne,  and  friend  of 
Theseus.  He  married  Dejaniraof  Hippodamia,  daugh- 
ter of  Adrastis,  a  prince  of  the  Lapttlue,  by  whom  he 
had  Polyposes.  His  marriage  is  famous  for  the  battle 
of  the  Lapitha*.  and  Centaurs,  occasioned  by  the  attempt 
of  a  drunken  Centaur  (Eurythion)  to  do  violence  to  the 
bride,  and  which  resulted  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
Centaurs  from  Pelion.  After  the  death  of  his  wife, 
Pirithous  went  to  Athens,  and,  with  Theseus,  who 
hail  alx>  lost  his  wife,  carried  ofl  Helen  from  Sparta. 
Having  reached  Athens,  they  cast  lots  for  her,  on 
condition  tliat  he  who  was  successful  should  aid  the 
oilier  in  procuring  a  wife.  She  fell  to  Theseus, 
whom  Pirithous  required  to  aid  him  in  the  rape  of 
Proserpine,  wife  of  Pluto.  The  two  friends,  there- 
fore, descended  into  the  infernal  regions,  but  having 
sat  down  to  rest,  they  were  unable  to  rise  again. 
Theseus  was  afterwards  set  free  by  Hercules,  but 
Pirithous  remained  in  the  infernal  world,  loaded  with 
300  chains,  or,  according  to  some,  was  torn  in  pieces 
by  Cerberus. 

PIRON,  Ai.rxis,  a  celebrated  French  wit,  poet, 
and  dramatist,  born  at  Dijon,  in  168;),  was  the  son 
of  an  apothecary.  He  look  his  degrees  in  the  faculty 
of  law  at  Ilesanc/on,  and  was  about  to  be  admitted 
to  practice,  when  his  parents  experienced  a  reverse  of 
fortune,  which  obliged  him  to  relinquish  his  design, 
lie  remained  some  time  at  Dijon,  leading  a  life  of 
dissipation,  in  the  midst  of  which  his  literary  efforts 
were  confined  to  the  production  of  a  few  satirical 
epigrams.  At  length  be  became  clerk  to  a  financier, 
whom  he  quitted  to  go  to  Paris,  where  he  was  em- 
ployed as  a  copyist,  with  a  salary  ol'  forty  sous  a  day. 
This  irksome  situation  he  soon  relinquished  ;  and  it 
-ms  with  difficulty  that  he  obtained  the  payment  of 


his  pitiful  salary.  He  was  next  engaged  to  write  finr 
the  Theatre  of  the  Comic  Opera,  and  his  first  piece 
was  Arlifuin  Deucalion,  composed  in  two  days.  His 
success  induced  him  to  persevere,  and  after  writing 
several  pieces,  he  produced  in  1738  his  c/irf  d'rrurre, 
Metronomic ,  a  comedy,  which  Laharpe  characteriies 
as  excelling  in  plot,  style,  humour,  and  vivacity  almost 
every  other  composition  of  the  kind.  Piron  after- 
wards wrote  Fcrnand  Cortes,  a  tragic  drama,  and 
some  other  pieces,  acted  at  the  theatre  d*  la  Font. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  be  made  repeated  at- 
tempts to  gain  admission  into  the  French  academy ; 
but  the  satirical  effusions  in  which  he  had  indulged 
himself  Jiad  made  him  so  many  enemies  union g  the 
academicians,  that  he  was  finally  rejected.  He  re- 
venged himself  for  his  disappointment  by  calling  the 
academy  Les  inralides  du  b*l  esprit,  and  composing 
the  humorous  epitaph, 

Ci-gir  r'rnn<  ^"  -tf-tnen. 

The  king,  however,  at  the  solicitation  of  Montes- 
quieu, gave  Piron  a  pension  of  1000  livres.  His 
death  took  pla<*  Jan.  21,  1773.  H*  ion  mots  were 
collected  and  published  in  one  volume  18 mo ;  and 
his  Poesies  Divcrses  were  printed  at  Neu/chatci, 
1775,  and  I7U3,  8vo.  His  works  entire  form  seven 
volumes  octavo,  in  the  edition  of  Rigoley  de  Juviguy, 
1776. 

PIROUETTE,  in  dancing  ;  a  rapid  circumvolu- 
tion upon  one  foot,  which,  on  the  stage,  is  repeated 
by  the  dancers  many  times  in  succession.  In  ruling 
it  is  the  sudden,  short  turn  of  a  horse,  so  as  to  bring 
his  head  where  his  tail  was. 

PISA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  beautiful  cities 
of  Italy,  in  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany,  stands  in  a 
fertile  plain,  about  eight  miles  from  the  entrance  of 
the  Arno  into  the  sea.  The  air  is  tolerable  healthy 
and  mild.  Instead  of  the  1 50,000  inhabitants,  which 
it  formerly  contained,  the  city  now  numbers  scarcely 
17,000.  Silence  and  solitude  reign  here,  as  in  the 
other  great  cities  of  Italy,  which  have  finished  their 
part  in  history.  The  A  mo  divides  the  city  into  two 
nearly  equal  parts,  connected  by  three  bridges.  The 
two  great  quays  (lungamo)  are  adorned  with  edifices 
in  the  noblest  style,  whose  fortiSed  appearance  re- 
calls the  warlike  days  of  the  republic.  The  streets 
are  mostly  wide,  straight,  and  well  paved  ;  but  the 
grass  growing  between  the  stones,  is  a  melancholy 
mark  of  depopulation.  Anton*  the  eighty  ecclesias- 
tical buildings,  the  cathedral,  built  in  the  eleventh 
century  by  a  Greek  architect,  strikes  one  with  awe. 
and  contains  many  remarkable  monuments.  Behind 
the  cathedral  stands  the  celebrated  leaning  tower, 
built  in  the  twelfth  century,  by  a  German  of  the  name 
of  William  ;  its  inclination  amounts  to  about  fifteen 
feet  from  the  perpendicular.  It  is  a  round  tower  of 
marble,  consisting  of  eight  rows  of  pillars,  one  above 
n  not  her,  and  is  168  feet  in  height.  It  has  been 
doubted,  whether  this  beautiful  tower  has  actually 
suok,  or  whether  it  was  designedly  built  with  it*  pre- 
sent inclination.  Opposite  the  cathedral  stands  tite 
hattisterio,  or  baptistery,  which  is  of  the  same  age. 
round,  and  adorned  with  pillars.  It  was  built  by  Dioti 
Salvi.  Between  the  two  is  the  CampoSanto,  one  of  the 
greatest  wonders  of  art  in  Italy,  lltsanoldchurch-yard 
the  earth  of  which  the  Pisans  brought  from  Jerusalem, 
surrounded  by  Gothic  halls,  the  walls  of  which  are 
painted  in  fresco  by  the  most  celebrated  early  artists, 
among  whom  are  Memmi,  Orcagna,  he.  But  all  are 
eclipsed  by  the  inimitable  paintings  of  BenouoGosxnli. 
Carlo  Liisanio.  superintendent  of  the  Campo  Santo, 
has  published  fine  engravings  of  these  pictures,  Ptt. 
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turt  iu  Freseo  del  Ctrmpo  (1812).  There  is  also  here 
n  large  collection  of  Etruscan  and  Roman  antiquities, 
particularly  urns  and  sarcophagi.  Among  the  other 
chnrcbes,  we  must  mention  the  church  Ma<k>nnadella 
Spina,  distinguished  for  its  delicate  architecture,  and 
tlie  church  S.  Stefano,  built  in  a  more  modem  style, 
which,  with  the  neighbouring  palace,  belonged  to  the 
military  order  of  St  Stephen,  that  once  resided  here. 
Several  palaces,  and'  the  Loggia  de'  Mercanti,  are 
worthy  of  note.  An  edifice  is  still  shown  as  the 
tower  of  famine,  in  which  Ugolino  della  Gherardesca 
perished  (1283),  with  his  children.  The  original 
tower,  however,  no  longer  exists.  The  family  of 
Gherardesca  was  still  extant  at  Fisa  in  17i>8.  The 
university  is  old,  and  has  always  possessed  celebrated 
professors.  The  observatory  ami  the  botanical  gar- 
den are  in  the  best  condition.  There  are  in  the  city 
an  aeendrmia  ltaliana,  a  physico- medical  college,  cabi- 
nets of  art,  and,  in  the  vicinity,  an  agricultural  estab- 
lishment, S.  Rosso  re,  with  a  collection  of  breeding- 
horses,  a  colony  of  200  camels,  and  a  herd  of  1800 
wild  cows.  The  refinement  and  kindness  of  the  inhab- 
itants make  a  residence  in  Pisa  delightful  to  a  stran- 
ger. At  a  little  distance  from  the  city,  at  the  foot 
of  Monte  S.  Giuliano,  and  named  after  this  mountain, 
are  the  Fisan  baths.  Twelve  warm  sulphur  springs 
are  enclosed  in  large,  convenient  buildings,  in  which 
provision  is  made  for  all  the  wants  of  the  visitors. 
The  baths  are  not,  however,  in  so  high  repute  as  they 
were  in  the  middle  of  the  last  century.  The  splendid 
Carthusian  monastery  near  Fisa  is  also  worth  seeintr. 
The  trade  and  manufactures  of  the  place  are  of  little 
importance.  Large  quantities  of  oil,  which  is  but 
little  inferior  in  quality  to  the  oil  of  Lucca,  is  made 
here  :  the  fields  and  hills  are  well  cultivated,  and  the 
marble  quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  are  among  the 
finest  in  Italy. 

Fisa  was  a  flourishing  republic  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  owed  its  prosperity  to  the  great  love  of  liberty, 
and  the  active,  commercial  spirit,  which  distinguished 
its  citicens.  From  the  Saracens  the  republic  conquer- 
ed Sardinia,  Corsica,  the  Baleares,  and  was  styled  the 
queen  of  the  seas.  Its  territory  on  the  Tyrrhene  shore 
comprehended  the  Maremma  from  Lerici  to  Fiombino, 
which  was  at  that  time  cultivated  and  very  fruitful. 
By  sea  the  rival  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  she  founded 
colonies  in  the  Levant,  and  sent  forty  vessels  to  aid 
the  king  of  Jerusalem.  Faithful  as  a  zealous  Gibeline 
to  the  emperor,  involved  in  a  bloody  struggle  with 
the  Guelfic  Florence,  with  Lucca  and  Sienna,  which 
adhered  to  the  pope,  an  object  of  jealousy  to  all  her 
neighbours,  overcome  by  Genoa  in  a  bloody  naval 
Kittle,  and  torn  by  the  internal  dissensions  of  power- 
ful families,  she  finally  sunk  under  the  jealousy  and 
hatred  of  Florence.  Ugolino.  however,  reigned  but 
a  short  time  over  the  city,  which  had  been  stripped 
of  her  fortresses.  The  courage  widi  which  11,000 
Pisans  preferred  to  suffer  sixteen  years  of  severe  im- 
prisonment, rather  than  surrender  a  fortified  place  to 
the  enemy,  sustained  for  a  time  the  spirit  of  the  repub- 
lic, which,  with  its  own  arms,  defeated  the  army  of 
the  Guelfs  of  all  Italy.  But,  being  exhausted,  it  fin- 
ally put  itself  under  the  protection  of  Milan,  and  was 
soon  after  sold  to  duke  Galeano  Visconli,  from  whose 
successors  Florence  obtained  it  by  purchase,  in  1400. 
The  city  was  compelled  to  surrender  by  famine ;  and 
those  disposed  to  resist  were  kept  in  obedience  by 
force.  The  larger  part  of  the  cilitens  emigrated. 
But,  after  eighty-eight  years  of  oppression,  when 
diaries  VIII.  of  France  made  an  expediton  into  Italy, 
tlie  ancient  pride  of  Pisa  was  aroused,  and,  for  fifteen 
years,  she  fought  gloriously  for  her  liberty.  Simon 
Orlandi  called  his  fellow  citisens  to  arms  and  the 
people,  under  the  protection  of  Charles  VIII.,  who  | 
of  Pisa  by  a  treaty  with  Florence,  | 


i  adopted  a  constitution  of  their  own.  Then  began  an 
obstinate  war  between  Florence  and  Pisa.  The  inlinlv. 
itants  of  the  latter  city,  with  the  assistance  of  tho 
1  French  garrison,  reconquered  tlie  ancient  territory,  and 
j  defeated  tlie  Florentine  mercenaries.  Their  courage 
foiled  every  effort  of  their  former  sovereigns.  When 
the  French  garrison  departed,  they  took  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  the  French  king  as  their  protector.  Pisa 
now  became  a  place  of  importance.  Princes  and  re- 
publics negotiated,  some  for,  some  against  the  contin- 
uance of  the  revived  republic.  Abandoned  at  last 
by  all,  the  Pisans  swore  to  perish  rather  than  submit 
to  their  hereditary  enemy.  Florence  had  already 
made  itself  master  of  the  Fisan  territory,  and,  on  the 
last  of  July,  1499,  the  siege  of  the  city  was  commen- 
ced with  such  ardour,  tliat,  in  a  fortnight,  the  Floren- 
tines hoped  to  have  it  in  their  power.  But  the  fe- 
males of  Pisa  worked  day  and  night  to  repair  the  walls ; 
and  the  enemy  having  taken  a  castle  by  storm,  they 
exhorted  their  disheartened  citisens  to  die  rather  than 
become  the  slaves  of  the  Florentines.  By  this  spirit 
the  city  was  saved,  and  the  enemy  after  great  loss, 
raised  the  siege,  September  4.  The  I  i  sans  now 
changed  their  city  into  a  formidable  fortress.  Even 
an  army  sent  by  Louis  XII..  king  of  France  (who 
wished  to  subjugate  Pisa  for  the  Florentines),  besieg- 
ed it  in  vain.  In  1504.  the  Florentines  resumed  tho 
siege  of  Pisa.  They  attempted  to  dam  up  the  A  mo 
above  the  city,  but  had  to  relinquish  the  plan  after 
great  expense.  A  third  siege,  in  1505,  was  equally 
unavailing.  The  city  was  finally  (June  8,  1509)  reduc- 
ed by  famine,  and  submitted  to  the  Florentines,  with 
an  amnesty  for  the  past.  Thus  Pisa,  having  frustrat- 
ed four  attacks,  and  asserted  its  freedom  for  fifteen 
years,  fell  into  the  power  of  the  Florentines,  and 
ceased  for  ever  to  be  independent.  On  its  ruins  was 
founded  the  power  of  Tuscany. 
P1SIDIA.  SeeAW/a. 

P1SISTRATUS,  an  Athenian  citizen  who  usurped 
the  sovereignty  of  his  country,  was  of  noble  descent, 
which  he  himself  derived  from  Codrus,  the  last  king 
of  Athens,  and  inherited  from  his  father,  Hippocrates, 
a  large  fortune.    He  received  from  nature  those  Qua- 
lifications which  give  influence  to  an  individual,  faci- 
lity of  speech,  and  uncommon  vigour  of  understanding. 
To  these  he  had  added  all  the  learning  of  his  time. 
On  entering  public  life,  he  lent  his  eloquence  to  the 
plans  of  Solon,  his  maternal  relation,  for  exciting  the 
Athenians  to  recover  Salamis,  and  accompanied  the 
lawgiver  in  the  successful  enterprise  against  that 
island.    By  nature  ambitious,  he  pursued  the  policy 
which  has  so  often  succeeded  in  democracies :  he 
gained  over  the  lower  classes  of  the  cititens  by  his 
usability  and  unbounded  liberality.  He  relieved  their 
burdens,  laid  open  his  gardens  for  their  use,  provided 
for  the  sick,  and  caused  the  dead  to  be  buried.  In 
all  his  harangues,  he  was  the  advocate  of  civil  equali- 
ty and  a  democratic  constitution.  Solon  saw  through 
his  policy,  ami  expressed  his  apprehensions  of  the 
result.    They  were  but  too  soon  verified.   One  day 
Pisistratus  appeared  in  the  market-place,  with  sever- 
al slight  wounds,  which  he  had  inflicted  on  himself, 
and  called  upon  his  fellow-citizens  to  protect  him 
against  certain  alleged  enemies,  who  had,  as  he  said, 
attacked  his  life  on  account  of  his  adherence  to  the 
democracy.  An  assembly  of  the  people  was  immedi- 
ately summoned,  in  which  one  of  his  friends  proposed 
that  a  guard  should  be  given  him  for  the  security  of 
his  person.   This  proposal  was  approved,  notwith- 
standing the  opposition  of  Solon.    A  body-guard,  by 
the  aid  of  which  he  possessed  himself  or  die  citadel 
of  Alliens,  was  given  him.    He  disarmed  die  multi- 
tude, and  was  now  master  of  the  city,  while  Solon 
departed  from  his  enslaved  country  (500  B.  C.)  But, 
though  Pisistratus,  by  the  manner  in  which  he  obtain 
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his  power,  drew  upon  himself  the  reproach  of 
tyranny,  his  use  of  power  was  by  no  means  tyran- 
nical ;  for  no  lawful  prince  ever  allowed  more  mode- 
ration or  more  regard  fur  the  welfare  of  the  people. 
He  made  no  attempt  to  abolish  the  wise  laws  or  Solon, 
but  confirmed  ana  extended  their  authority.  He 
always  showed  the  greatest  respect  for  the  lawgiver, 
but  his  endeavours  to  induce  him  to  return  to  Athens 
were  ineffectual.     The  sovereignty  of  Pisistratus 
was  not,  however,  secure.    Megacles,  who  was  the 
head  of  a  hostile  party,  left  Athens  with  his  family, 
and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  a  third  party, 
for  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  power  of  Pisis- 
tmtus.    Their  project  succeeded,  and  Pisistratus  was 
compelled  to  leave  the  city.    But  Megacles  soon 
became  dissatisfied  with  the  party  to  winch  he  had 
united  himself,  and  offered  to  reinstate  Pisistratus  if 
he  would  marry  his  daughter.    This  proposition  fie 
immediately  accepted.   His  return  was  effected  by  a 
stratagem  which  givesa  striking  proof  of  the  credulity 
of  the  people.  A  female  of  a  majestic  stature  was  ar- 
ray    in  the  armour  of  Minerva,  and  it  was  proclaimed 
that  the  goddess  herself  had  brought  back  Pisistratus. 
He  entered  the  city  with  her  in  a  solemn  procession, 
seated  in  a  magnificent  c;ir,  and  was  again  established 
without  opposition.    This  fact  is  related  by  Herodo- 
tus, who  calls  it  ridiculous.    Pisistratus  married,  as 
he  I  tad  promised,  the  daughter  of  Megacles,  but  did 
not  live  with  her  as  his  wife,  as  he  had  already  a 
family.     To  revenge  this  insult,  Megacles  again 
formed  a  hostile  party,  which  appeared  so  formida- 
ble to  Pisistratus  that  he  retired  voluntarily  to  Eret- 
riu.    Here  he  occupied  himself  with  the  education  of 
lib  sons,  and  took  measures  to  recover  his  power.  In 
the  eleventh  year  of  his  second  banishment,  he  enter- 
ed Attica  at  the  head  of  an  army.    Many  Athenians 
who  were  dissatisfied  with  the  democracy,  and  remem- 
bered his  early  benefits,  joined  him.    After  having 
surprised  and  dispersed  the  troops  sent  against  him, 
he  entered  the  city,  and  made  himself  master,  for 
the  third  time, of  the  sovereignty,  without  bloodshed. 
Pisistratus  continued  to  rule  with  his  former  mild- 
ness ;  but,  in  order  to  weaken  the  popular  party,  he 
adopted  a  measure  which  was  very  useful  to  the  state. 
He  forced  many  of  the  idle  inhabitants  to  leave  the 
city  and  cultivate  the  country  around,  which  by  these 
means  was  covered  with  cornfields  and  olive  planta- 
tions.   He  exacted  from  every  one  the  tenth  part  of 
his  income  and  earnings,  and  thus  increased  the  reve- 
nue of  the  state,  which  he  expended  in  splendid  pub- 
lic buildings.    He  also  endeavoured  to  advance  Die 
intellectual  cultivation  of  the  Athenians.    He  estab- 
lished a  public  library,  and  collected  and  arranged 
the  poems  of  Homer.    As  be  well  knew  how  tyran- 
ny was  hated,  he  carefully  concealed  his  power  under 
the  exterior  of  a  private  citisen.   He  submitted,  like 
others,  to  the  sentence  of  the  Areopagus,  before 
which  he  was  accused  of  murder,  and  conducted 
himself  with  as  much  prudence  as  clemency.   In  this 
way  Pisistratus  exercised  the  sovereignty,  not  as  the 
oppressor  but  the  father  of  his  country,  which  scarce- 
ly ever  enjoyed  a  longer  term  of  peace  and  prosper- 
ity.   He  died  587  B.  C,  leaving  two  tons,  Hippias 
and  Hipparchus,  to  inherit  his  power,  who  were  uot, 
however,  able  to  preserve  it. 

PISO  ;  a  surname  common  to  many  Romans  of 
the  Calpumian  family.  Lucius  Calpurnius  Piso,  when 
consul,  subdued  the  seditious  slaves  in  Sicily,  and 
proposed  the  law  de  repetundit,  concerning  restitution 
in  cases  of  extortion,  in  order  to  put  limits  to  the 
avarice  of  the  magistrates  in  the  administration  of  the 
provinces.  He  distinguished  himself,  as  pnetor,  in 
Sicily  (where  the  purchase  of  provisions  had  been 
com  in  it  let  i  to  him  during  a  scarcity  of  corn  at  Home) 
by  a  rare  disinterestedness,  so  that  he  received  the 


honourable  appellation  of  Frugi  (the  honest)  .An- 
other Piso  afterwards  filled  the  office  of  consul  with 
Gabinius,  in  Cicero's  time,  and  showed  himself  parti- 
cularly hostile  to  that  great  man,  who,  in  a  tpeec-h 
which  still  remains  to  us,  spoke  very  violently  asram< 
fiim.  Still  later  lived  the  Piso  who,  under  Tiberias, 
was  prefect  of  Syria,  and  distinguistied  himself  for 
his  pride,  as  well  as  for  his  odious  conduct  toward*  thr 
noble  tiermanicus,  the  adopted  son  of  Tiberius,  win  m 
he  is  said  to  have  taken  off  by  poison. 

P1STACH1A  TREE;  a  small  tree,  with  heavy, 
crooked  limbs,  somewliat  resembling  the  walnut  ui 
foliage,  indigenous  to  Syria  and  tiie  neighbounnj 
parts  of  Asia,  and  now  cultivated  in  many  porta  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  The  fruit,  which  forms  a  coo 
siderable  article  of  commerce,  is  a  thin-shelled,  oval 
and  acuminate  nut,  about  as  large  as  an  olive,  ar-i 
has  a  very  agreeable  flavour.  These  nuts  are  di*pov 
ed  in  racemes,  and  are  usually  produced  in  urofnsiur,. 
Michaux  recommends  the  introduction  of  this  tree 
into  West  Tennessee  and  the  Southern  States.  It 
flourishes  in  the  same  soil  and  climate  as  the  olive— 
in  dry,  calcareous  or  stony  grounds,  and  shuns  a  saxv 
dy  and  humid  soil.  As  the  plant  is  d'urcious.  can- 
should  be  taken,  in  forming  plantations,  to  allot  ow 
barren  to  five  or  six  fertile  plants  ;  and,  to  avoid  miv 
take,  young  grafts,  stocks,  or  suckers,  from  the  root 
of  an  old  tree,  may  be  employed.  The  flower-  of 
both  sexes  are  small,  greenish,  and  inconspicuous . 
From  a  second  species  of  pistachia  is  obtained  tlr 
mastic  of  commerce.    See  Mastic. 

P1STOIA  (anciently  Pistoria)  ;  a  provincial  te*i> 
of  Tuscany,  six  and  a  half  leairues  north-west  of  Flor- 
ence, a  bishop's  see,  on  a  branch  of  the  A  mo;  lat.  43" 
66'  5"  N.  ;  Ion.  10°  55'  12 '  E.  ;  with  9150  infer*: 
ants.  In  the  neighbouring  mountains  copper  is  ;nonJ. 
also  rock-crystal,  called  diamond  of  Pitima ;  *&i 
inflammable  gas  issues  from  the  cartiu  Pistuta  wa«  i 
republic  in  the  middle  ages,  and  lost  its  liberty  wrih 
'Pisa,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century.  It  is 
a  place  often  mentioned  in  the  history  of  Flumwv. 
It  is  said  that  the  first  pistols  were  made  here.  Mu; 
straw  hats  are  manufactured  in  this  place. 

PISTOL  ;  a  small  hand  gun,  of  a  structure  tm 
well  known  to  require  particular  description.  Pistol* 
are  of  various  sizes,  some  being  so  small  thai 
may  be  deposited  in  the  waistcoat  pocket.  Th»>r 
are  called  pocket  pistols.  Others,  such  as  due  Haw, 
and  horse  pistols,  are  sometimes  nearly  hall  as  low 
as  a  carbine,  l'istol  barrels  an-  oftentimes  nied.  tr..J 
have  frequently  the  addition  of  a  sight.  The  be* 
pistols  are  manufactured  at  London ;  those  of  an 
inferior  kind  at  Sheffield  and  Birmingham.  Tat 
stocks  of  the  pistols  intended  for  the  Turkey  tram- 
are  usually  inlaid  with  silver,  gold,  mother  of  pearl 
&c.,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  far  more  costly  than  tho^ 
sent  to  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Pistols,  if  weh 
mounted,  bring  high  prices  at  Coitstantinopkr  ami 
Smyrna.    For  the  origin  of  the  name,  Putsmss. 

PISTOLE  ;  the  name  of  a  coin  and  xvs»*zwar; 
money,  in  use  in  several  parts  of  Europe,  more  est* 
dally  in  Spain,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.    See  Cmm. 

PITCAIRN'S  ISLAND;  in  the  south  Pari* 
ocean,  lat.  25°  4"  S.,  Ion.  133°  W.,  six  miles  kvc 
and  three  broad,  covered  with  wood,  of  a  frruk  so* 
and  fine  climate,  but  having  neither  river  nor  har- 
bour. It  was  discovered  by  Carteret  in  1767.  warn 
it  was  uninhabited,  but  was  settled  in  1 789,  by  ana* 
of  the  mutineers  of  the  British  ship  Bounty.  Tat 
Bounty,  under  the  command  of  lieutennnt  Biigh.  bs±l 
been  sent  out  to  introduce  .the  breod-fruit  -pee  inj- 
Olaheite  into  the  West  Indies,  but  was  taken  paw* 
ston  of  by  the  crew,  who  set  llwir  officers  adrift  ■  ■ 
boat.  Bligh  and  his  companions  arrived  «jttdy  » 
the  island  of  Timor,  after  a  voyage  of  1200  league. 
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The  next  year  the  admiralty  sent  captain  Edward*, 
in  tlie  Pandora,  to  Otaheite,  in  search  of  the  twenty- 
five  mutineers,  who  were  supposed  to  have  returned 
thither.  At  his  arrival  in  the  island  (1701),  four  of 
them  came  on  board,  and  ten  others,  who  were  living 
there,  were  taken  the  next  day  ;  they  were  carried 
home,  with  the  exception  of  some  who  were  lost  by 
tlie  wreck  of  the  Pandora,  and  most  of  them  were 
executed.  According  to  their  accounts,  the  muti- 
neers, under  Christian  Fletcher,  sailed  for  Toobooai, 
one  of  the  Society  islands,  with  the  intention  of  set- 
tling there,  and  afterwards  returned  to  Otaheite, 
where  they  took  on  board  a  supply  of  fruit  trees  and 
twenty-four  Otaheitans,  with  whom  they  went  back 
u»  Toobooai.  Here  they  built  a  fort ;  but  disputes 
unumg  themselves  and  with  the  natives  compelled 
them  to  abandon  their  project  of  forming  a  settlement, 
and  Christian,  finding  his  authority  gone,  proposed 
to  return  to  Otaheite.  Those  who  wished  to  remain 
were  landed,  and  Christian,  with  the  eight  remaining 
mutineers  and  fifteen  Otaheitans,  of  whom  eleven 
were  women,  left  the  island.  Nothing  was  known 
of  their  fate  until  1806,  when  captain  Folger,  of 
Ilotton,  liaving  touched  at  Pitcairn's  island,  was  sur- 
prised to  find  it  inhabited.  After  landing,  he 
received  an  account  of  the  colony  from  an  old  English 
sailor,  who  called  himself  John  Adams,  but  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  Alexander  Smith,  the  only 
surviving  individual  of  the  crew  of  the  Bounty. 
Christian  had  destroyed  the  ship  soon  after  their 
arrival.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  English  were 
all  killed  by  the  Otaheitans.  except  three,  who  con- 
cealed themselves  ;  the  Otaheitans  quarrelled  among 


tiu 


•Ives,  and  were  all  killed 


lied  of  their 


wounds.   Two  of  the  Englishmen  died  soon  after, 
and  Adams,  or  Smith,  with  several  women  and  child- 
ren, remained  the  only  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
Captain  Folger  gave  a  circumstantial  account  of  his 
discovery  in  1813.   In  1814,  the  islund  was  visited 
by  the  British  frigates  Briton  and  Tagus,  and  has 
been  repeatedly  visited  since.    By  Uie  visitors  in 
1814,  the  inhabitants  were  thus  described: — "This 
interesting  new  colony  now  consisted  of  about  forty- 
six  persons,  mostly  grown  up  young  people,  besides 
&  number  of  infants.   The  young  men,  all  born  in 
the  island,  were  very  atluetic,  and  of  the  finest  forms, 
their  countenances  open  and  pleasing,  indicating  much 
benevolence  and  goodness  of  heart ;  and  the  young 
women  were  objects  of  particular  admiration  ;  tall, 
robust,  ami  beautifully  lormed,  their  faces  beaming 
with  smiles  and  unruffled  good  humour,  but  wearing 
a  degree  of  modesty  and  bashfulness  that  would  do 
honour  to  the  most  virtuous  nation  on  earth  ;  and  all 
or  them,  both  male  and  female,  had  the  most  mark 
»xl  English  featuies.    Their  native  modesty,  assisted 
by  a  proper  sense  of  religion  and  morality,  instilled 
into  their  youthful  minds  by  John  Adams,  the  leader 
of  the  colony,  has  hitherto  preserved  these  interesting 
people  perfectly  chaste.    The  greatest  harmony  pre- 
vails among  them.    But  what  was  most  gratifying  to 
the  visitors,  was  the  simple  and  urtuflected  manner  in 
which  they  returned  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for  tlie 
many  blessings  they  enjoyed.   Their  habitations  are 
extremely  neat ;  and  the  village  of  Pitcairn  forms  a 
pretty  square."   John  Adams  died  in  1830.  Re- 
cent accounts  state  that  the  island  was  abandoned 
net  long  after,  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 
and  that  the  whole  colony  of  about  sixty  individuals 
hud  arrived  at  Otaheite. 
PITCH.    See  Prat. 

PITCH  ;  the  acuteness  or  gravity  of  any  particular 
sound, or  of  the  tuning  of  any  instrument.  Any  sound 
less  acute  than  some  other  sound,  is  said  to  be  of  a 
lower  pitch  than  that  other  sound,  and  rice  verm. 
The  opera  pitch  is  tuned  above  most  others,  and  is 


therefore  said  to  be  higher  than  the  common  concert 
pitch.    See  Acoustics. 

PITCHER  PLANT.    See  Nepenthe*. 

PITCH-PIPE ;  an  instrument  used  by  vocal  prac- 
titioners to  ascertain  the  pitch  of  tlie  key  in  which 
they  are  about  to  sing.  It  is  blown  at  one  end  like 
a  common  flute,  and  being  shortened  or  lengthened 
by  a  graduated  scale,  is  capable  of  producing,  with 
mechanical  exactness,  all  the  aemitonic  degrees  with- 
iu  its  compass. 

PITCH  ORE.   See  Uranium. 

PITCHSTONE,  PEARLSTONE,  PUMICE,  and 
OBSIDIAN.  All  these  substances,  formerly  regard- 
ed as  distinct,  are  now  included  under  one  species  in 
mineralogy,  the  character  of  which  is  the  following  : 
cleavage  none ;  fracture  conchoidal,  sometimes 
highly  perfect,  sometimes  less  distinct ;  in  the  gran- 
ular masses,  the  fracture  is  more  or  less  uneven  and 
splintery ;  lustre  vitreous  and  resinous ;  colours 
black,  brown,  red,  yellow,  green,  gray  and  white  ; 
hardness  between  that  of  feldspar  ami  quarts ;  specific 
gravity  2.3.  The  variety  called  obtMan  possess*-* 
the  most  perfect  conchoidal  fracture  and  the  highest 
degree  of  lustre.  Agreeably  to  the  degree  of  trans- 
parency, it  is  divided  into  transparent  and  translucent 
obsidian  ;  the  former  of  which  is  sometimes  culled 
marekanite.  If  the  high  perfection  of  the  conchoidal 
fracture  disappears,  the  mineral  takes  the  name  of 
pitchstone.  Pitchstone  often  contains  those  faces 
which  are  called  the  faces  of  distinct  concretion  ;  if 
these  are  numerous,  variously  curved,  and  contain 
but  little  matter  between  them,  pearlstonc  is  formed. 
The  obsidian  is  often  vesicular,  the  cavities  being 
small,  and  keeping  a  constant  direction  ;  if  there  are 
a  great  many  of  them  of  larger  sites,  the  whole  mass 
becomes  apparently  very  light,  the  original  colour 
disappears,  and  gives  place  to  a  pearly  or  silky  lustre ; 
and  thus  arises  the  variety  called  pumice.  The 
analysis  of  these  varieties  presents  the  following 
results  : 
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Before  the  blow-pipe,  they  all  melt  with  more  or  less 
facility  into  a  vesicular  glass,  or  they  yield  an  enamel, 
according  to  the  fusibility  of  their  ingredients.  The 
geological  relations  of  these  species  are  very  remark- 
able. Pitchstone  forms  mountain  masses,  and  is 
generally  in  close  connexion  with  porphyry.  Many 
of  the  other  varieties  occur  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Pitchstone  veins  sometimes  occur  in  sand- 
stone. Pumice  and  obsidian  are  among  the  products 
of  volcanoes.  The  southern  countries  of  Europe, 
South  America,  Mexico  and  the  Sandwich  islands  are 
rich  in  the  varieties  of  pitchstone.  Pearlstone,  in 
particular,  occurs  in  Hungary, and  at  Cabo  de Gates, 
in  Spain.  Obsidian  is  very  frequent  in  Iceland  and 
Mexico ;  pumice  in  the  Lipari  islands,  TeneruTe  and 
Peru.  Obsidian  is  employed  for  mirrors,  vases, 
snuff-boxes,  &c.  In  Mexico  and  the  island  of  Ascen- 
sion, very  sharp  fragments  are  used  as  tools  and  wea- 
pons. Pumice  yields  a  well  known  material  for 
grinding  and  polishing,  and  is  also  employed  for  a 
tillering  stone. 

PITH.   See  Medulla. 

PITT,  Christopher,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
1 6D9.  at  Blandford,  received  his  education  at  Win- 
chester, whence  he  was  elected,  upon  the  foundation, 
to  New  college,  Oxford.  In  1722,  a  relation  pre- 
sented him  to  the  family  living  of  Pimperne,  where 
he  passed  his  life  in  the  performance  oi  his  clerical 
duties,  and  the  pursuit  of  elegaut  literature.    He  is 
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principally  known  by  his  translation  of  the  iEneid 
and  of  Vida's  Art  of  Poetry.  Mr  Pitt  died  in  1748. 
(See  Johnson's  Lives  of  the  Poet:) 

PITT,  earl  of  Chatham.    See  Chatham. 

PITT,  William,  second  son  of  the  earl  of  Chatham, 
was  born  May  28,  1759.    He  received  a  private 
education  in  the  first  instance,  and,  at  Uie  age  of 
fourteen,  was  entered  of  Pembroke  hall,  Cambridge. 
On  quitting  the  university,  he  visited  France,  and 
studied  at  Rheims,  and,  on  his  return,  became  a  stu- 
dent  of  Lincoln's  inn;  and,  in  1780,  was  called  to  the 
liar.    He  attended  the  western  circuit  once  or  twice, 
when  lie  was  introduced  into  parliament  by  Sir 
James  Lowther,  as  representative  for  his  borough  of 
Appleby.    His  maiden  speech  wns  delivered  in  sup- 
port of  Mr  Burke's  financial  reform  bill,  and  he  also 
spoke  in  favour  of  a  reform  in  parliament.    On  the 
breaking  up  of  the  Rockingham  administration,  he 
became  cliaiicellor  of  tile  exchequer,  at  the  age  ot 
twenty-three,  under  the  premiership  of  the  earl  of 
Shelbume.    A  general  peace  soon  followed,  which 
being  made  the  ground  of  censure  by  a  strong  opposi- 
tion, the  cabinet  was  dissolved,  and  the  Pox  and 
North  coalition  took  its  place.    On  his  retirement 
from  office,  Mr  Pitt  resumed  his  efforts  for  a  reform 
in  parliament,  and  submitted  three  specific  motions 
on  the  subject,  which,  although  supported  by  Mr 
Fox,  then  secretary  of  state,  were  rejected.    On  die 
failure  of  the  India  bill  of  the  latter,  which  produced 
the  dismissal  of  the  coalition,  Mr  Pitt,  although  at 
that  time  only  in  his  twenty-fourth  year,  assumed  Uie 
station  of  prime  minister,  by  accepting  the  united 
posts  of  first  lord  of  the  treasury  and  chancellor  of  the 
exchequer.    Although  strongly  supported  by  Uie 
sovereign,  he  stood  opposed  to  a  large  majority  of 
Uie  liouse  of  commons,  and  a  dissolution  took  place 
io  March,  1786.    At  the  general  elecUon  which  fol- 
lowed, the  voice  of  the  nation  appeared  decidedly  in 
his  favour,  and  some  of  Uie  strongest  aristocratical 
interests  in  Uie  country  were  defeated;  Mr  Pitt,  him- 
self being  returned  by  Uie  university  of  Cambridge. 
His  first  measure  was  Uie  passing  of  his  India  bill, 
establishing  Uie  board  of  ctm trol,  which  was  followed 
by  much  of  that  fiscal  and  financial  regulation,  which 
gave  so  much  iclat  to  Uie  early  period  of  his  adminis- 
tration.  The  establishment  of  Ute  delusive  scheme 
of  a  sinking  fund  followed  in  1786.    Whatever  may 
be  Uie  utility  of  the  sinking  fund  in  Uie  regulation  of 
funded  sale  and  purchase,  as  a  miraculous  mode  of 
liquidating  Uie  public  debt,  its  pretensions  are  now 
set  at  rest  for  ever.    A  commercial  treaty  with  France 
followed  in  1787,  and  soon  after,  Uie  minister  began 
to  exhibit  that  jealousy  of  Russian  aggrandisement, 
which,  but  for  Uie  manifest  unpopularity  of  hostilities, 
might  have  involved  Uie  two  countries  in  war.  A 
similar  spirit  was  displayed  towards  Spain,  respecting 
Uie  free  trade  at  Nootka  sound;  and  in  defence  of  Uie 
stallholder  against  Uie  machinations  of  France.  In 
1788,  Mr  Pitt  resisted  Uie  doctrine  of  Uie  opposition, 
Uiat  the  regency,  during  the  king's  indisposiUon, 
devolved  upon  Uie  prince  of  Wales  by  right.  The 
minister  maintained,  that  it  Jay  in  Uie  two  remaining 
branches  of  Uie  legislature  to  fill  up  Uie  office,  but 
tiiat  the  prince  could  not  be  passed  over  in  nomi- 
nating to  this  post.    By  Uie  adoption  of  this  principle 
he  was  enabled  to  pass  a  bill  restricting  Uie  regent's 
power,  which  the  king's  recovery  rendered  unneces- 
sary. 

One  of  Uie  most  momentous  periods  in  modem  his- 
tory I  tad  now  arrived.  The  French  revolution  broke 
out.  and  produced  a  vibration  in  every  neighbouring 
stale;  and  a  sensation  was  created  in  Creat  Britain, 
which,  previously  excited  as  she  had  been  on  subjects 
ol  parliamentary  and  general  reform,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure broke  up  Uie  previous  party  divisions.    A  war 


against  French  principles  was  declared  on  uV  one 
side,  by  which  all  amelioration  was  upposed;  whue, 
on  the  other,  Uie  friends  of  rational  reformation 
found  themselves  confounded  with  ignorant  mid 
heated  men,  who  espoused  some  of  Uie  wildest  and 
most  visionary  notions  of  Uie  innovators  of  France. 
To  make  alarm  as  effective  as  possible;  to  encourage 
the  dissemination  of  high  principles  of  government, 
and  involve  in  common  obloquy  all  measures  of  oppo- 
sition, and  all  projects  of  reform ;  to  augment,  accord- 
ing to  the  apparent  urgency  of  circiuastances,  restric- 
tions upon  personal  liberty,  and  make  temporary 
sacrifices  of  Uie  spirit  of  Uie  constitution  to  what  fie 
deemed  Uie  public  safety, — such,  according  to  one 
party,  were  Uie  principles  of  Mr  Pitt's  government 
at  Uiis  crisis;  while  oUters  would  have  had  him  pnte 
much  farther,  and,  purely  on  a  conservative  principle, 
would,  in  a  constitutional  sense,  have  left  hint  nothing 
to  preserve.  The  details  of  the  momentous  cuntrat 
which  followed,  form  no  subject  for  Uie  biographer. 
Creat  Britain  was  successful  by  sea;  but.  during  UK- 
life  of  Mr  Pitt,  Uie  conflict  on  Uie  continent  was  w 
favour  of  France.  The  suspension  of  cash  payment! 
in  1797,  Uie  necessity  of  attending  to  home  defence, 
Uie  mutiny  in  Uie  fleet,  and  Uie  accumulation  of  uV 
public  burdens,  which  Mill  press  so  Iieavily  on  the 
nation,  were  some  of  Uie  bitter  fruits  of  this  straggle; 
which  were,  however,  on  Uie  otiier  liand,  allevoteJ 
by  a  commercial  monopoly,  Uiat,  assisted  by  the 
temporary  operation  of  an  unlimited  paper  isar. 
materially  modified  the  consequences  both  in  form 
and  in  fact.  In  1800,  Uie  Irish  union  was  scan 
plished. 

Soon  after  Uie  accomplishment  of  Uiis  evert.  uV 
hopeless  aspect  of  Uie  war  wiUi  France  began  w 
turn  Uie  national  attention  towards  peace;  ami  Mr 
Pitt  determined  to  retire.  The  allrged  reason  for 
his  retreat,  not  publicly  avowed,  but  conmunicsial 
to  his  friends,  was  the  opposition  of  the  king  («* 
George  III.)  to  all  further  concession  to  the  lri*h 
Catholics,  which  had  been  promised  by  the  article 
of  Uie  union.  (See  Catholic  KmnncipatkM.)  He 
accordingly  resigned  his  post  in  1801;  and  the  enw 
of  revolutionary  fervour  having  for  some  time  abated 
he  carried  with  him  into  retirement  Uie  esteem  d  a 
powerful  party,  which  hailed  bim  as  M  the  pilot  list 
weathered  Uie  storm."  The  peace  of  Asneas  suc- 
ceeded; and  the  Addington  administration,  wtor* 
concluded  it,  Mr  Pitt  supported  for  a  time,  ami  tk« 
joined  the  opposition,  and  spoke  on  Uw  same  ««» 
his  old  antagonist  Mr  Fox.  The  new  minister,  vw 
had  renewed  Uie  war,  unable  to  maintain  his  gwumi. 
resigned ;  and,  in  1804.  Mr  Pitt  once  more  rewnrd 
his  post  at  Uie  treasury.  Returning  to  power  ts» 
war  minister,  he  exerted  all  Uie  energy  of  hrs  charic- 
ter  to  render  Uie  contest  successful,  and  found  mean* 
to  engage  Uie  two  great  military  powers  of  Ru*» 
and  Austria  in  a  new  coalition  which  was  dis*>l>^ 
by  the  battle  of  Austerlitt.  Mr  Pitt,  whose  stale  <* 
health  was  previously  declining,  was  sensib'j  sticcteJ 
by  Uiis  event;  and  his  constitution,  weakened  bj» 
hereditary  gout,  and  injured  by  a  too  liberal  u« « 
wine,  by  way  of  stimulant,  rapidly  yielded  to  the  jwrt 
at  lock  of  disease  and  anxiety.  The  parl>arwtiun 
attack  upon  his  old  associate.  lord  Melville  (** 
Dunda,),  not  wholly  parried  either  by  miners 
influence  or  the  merits  of  Uie  case,  is  thought  to  *»« 
deeply  wounded  his  feelings,  and  completed  Ins  J 
tal  depression.  A  state  of  extreme  debility  cn-w  • 
which  terminated  in  death,  encountered  with  p«s 
calmness  and  resignation,  January  23, 1806. 

As  a  minister,  it  would  be  impossible  to  sun.  *P 
Uie  character  of  Mr  Pitt  in  terms  thai  w«iW  .** 
encounter  a  host  of  predilections  and  pn?ji« **T 
every  side.    It  is,  however,  generally  conotoeu,  v*> 
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his  genius  was  Itetlrr  adapted  to  the  regulative  pro- 
cess of  peaceable  and  domestic  government,  than  to 
the  arrangement  and  conduct  of  that  warlike  exertion, 
which  hi*  policy  entailed  upon  the  country.  At  the 
same  time,  it  roust  be  confessed,  that  he  had  to 
encounter  overwhelming  energies — the  result  of  a 
social  crisis  of  most  extraordinary  character.  If, 
therefore,  he  can  be  acquitted  of  a  want  of  foresight 
in  volunteering  such  a  conflict,  the  result  of  the 
warfare,  in  establishing  French  ascendancy  on  the 
continent,  may  be  regarded  as  the  effect  of  causes 
which  no  abilities  could  have  controlled.  According 
to  Uie  theories  with  which  he  set  out  in  life,  and  as 
the  son  of  lord  Chatham,  much  constitutional  and 
political  improvement  was  to  be  expected  from  him; 
nnd  much  prudent  and  useful  regulation  he  certainly 
effected.  In  higher  points,  he  was,  perhaps,  more 
the  man  of  expediency  Uian  of  principle.  It  lias  been 
seen  how  he  advocated  and  dropped  the  subject  of 
parliamentary  reform.  In  a  similar  spirit,  he  spoke 
and  voted  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  slave-trade; 
but  although  supported  by  the  voice  of  a  decided 
national  majority,  he  would  not  make  a  ministerial 
measure  of  it,  as  was  done  without  difficulty  by  his 
immediate  successor;  nor  can  we  trace  any  decided 
social  amelioration  to  his  influence.  As  a  financier, 
he  was  expert  in  practice  rather  than  scientifically 
grounded;  while  the  waste  and  profusion  of  his  war- 
like expenditure  were  extreme,  and  will  loug  be  felt 
in  their  consequences.  Although  love  of  power  was 
certainly  his  ruling  passion,  he  was  altogether  above 
the  meanness  of  avarice,  and  his  personal  disinterest- 
edness was  extreme.  So  far  from  making  use  of  his 
opportunities  to  acquire  wealth,  he  died  involved  in 
debt,  which  negligence  and  Uie  demands  of  his  public 
station,  rather  than  extravagance,  had  led  him  to 
contract;  his  tastes  being  simple,  and  averse  from 
splendour  and  parade.  Mr  Pitt  possessed  no  advan- 
tages of  person  and  physiognomy;  a  loftiness  ap- 
proaching to  arrogance  was  the  habitual  expression 
of  the  latter  in  public,  although  iu  private  circles  he 
has  been  described  as  complacent  and  urbane.  His 
eloquence,  if  not  more  elevated  or  profound,  was, 
upon  the  whole,  more  correct  than  tliat  of  any  other 
orator  of  his  time,  and  remarkably  copious  and  well 
arranged.  Although  neither  illuminated  by  the 
flashes  of  genius  which  ctiaracterized  his  father's 
oratory,  nor  by  the  imagination  which  distinguished 
Uie  eloquence  of  Burke,  it  was  more  uniformly  just 
and  im|>ressive  than  Uiat  of  either;  while  Uie  indig- 
nant  severity  and  keenness  of  his  sarcasm  were 
unequalled.  On  the  whole,  Mr  Pitt  was  a  minister 
of  commanding  powers,  and  still  loftier  pretensions; 
and  he  diet!  in  possession  of  Uie  esteem  of  a  large 
portion  of  his  countrymen.  A  public  funeral  was 
decreed  to  his  honour  by  parliament,  and  a  grant  of 
£40,000  to  pay  his  debts.  The  reader  may  consult 
Gilford's  Life  of  I'itt  (3  vols.  4to.,  London,  1809)  or 
Uie  later  work  of  his  tutor,  docttw  Tomline  (Pretty- 
man),  bishop  of  Winchester  (Loudon,  1^21),  a  review 
of  which,  in  Uie  35th  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review,  gives  Uie  Whig  opinions  of  Mr  Pitt.  For  the 
Tory  views  of  Mr  Pitt's  conduct,  Uie  reader  is  referred 
to  a  series  of  papers  in  Blackwood's  Mag.  for  1836. 

PITTSBURGH  ;  a  city  and  capital  of  Alleghany 
county,  Pennsylvania,  230  miles  west-north-west  of 
Baltimore,  297  west-by-north  from  Philadelphia,  and 
225  from  Washington ;  lat.  40°  32*  N.;  Ion.  80*"  8' 
W.;  population,  in  1800,  1565;  in  1810,  4768;  in 
1820,  7*48;  in  1830,  12,542.  Pittsburgh  is  situated 
in  a  beautiful  plain,  on  a  point  of  land  where  Uie 
Alleghany  and  Uie  Monongahela  unite  to  form  Uie 
Ohio.  The  site  of  Uie  town  was  early  regarded  as 
very  important,  and  was  selected  by  the  French  for 
fort  Do  Quesoe.   Afterwards  this  was  called  fort 


Pitt.  Ill  1760,  a  considerable  town  rose  about  the 
fort ;  but  Uie  present  town  was  commenced  in  1765. 
The  Indian  wars  and  other  troubles  of  the  western 
country  prevented  its  rapid  growth  till  1793.  It  is 
now  Uie  rival  of  Cincinnati  in  manufactures,  and,  in 
population,  wealth,  and  importance,  is  the  tiiird  town 
in  Uie  Mississippi  Valley.  In  its  manufactures  it 
resembles  Birmmgliam.  The  inhabitants  are  a  mix- 
ture of  Germans,  Irish,  English,  Scotch,  French, 
Swiss,  and  many  other  nations,  and  are  distinguished 
for  industry  and  economy. 

PIU  {Italian);  more;  as  piu  presto,  quicker;  pib 
piano,  more  soft. 

PIUS  II.    See  Piccolomino. 

PIUS  VI.,  pope,  whose  secular  name  was  .Mm 
Angela  Bratchi,  was  born  at  Cesena,  in  1717.  On 
the  death  of  Clement  XIV.,  in  1775,  he  succeeded 
to  Uie  papal  throne,  and  shortly  after  made  a  refor- 
mation in  Uie  financial  department,  and  also  improved 
the  museum  of  the  Vatican,  But  the  greatest  of  his 
undertakings  was  Uie  draining  of  Uie  Pontine  mar- 
shes, a  district  between  Uie  Apennine  mountains  and 
Uie  sea,  overflowed  wiUi  water  exhaling  peslUentiul 
effluvia,  which  gave  rise  to  numerous  diseases,  and 
depopulated  Uie  surrounding  country.  While,  how. 
ever,  Uiis  pontiff  was  successful  in  his  domestic 
administration,  he  had  Uie  mortification  to  witness 
the  absolute  decay  of  Uie  temporal  power  of  Uie  holy 
see.  In  1782,  he  made  a  visit  to  Uie  emperor  Joseph 
II.,  at  Vienna,  to  endeavour  to  dissuade  him  from  the 
prosecution  of  some  ecclesiastical  reforms  which  he 
meditated;  but  Uie  journey  was  wholly  useless, 
though  Uie  death  of  Uie  emperor  put  a  stop  to  his 
schemes.  Pius  encountered  many  oUier  misfortunes. 
In  France,  he  witnessed  the  confiscation  of  Uie  pro- 
perty of  Uie  church,  and  Uie  suppression  of  Uie  reli- 
gious orders,  by  virtue  of  Uie  decrees  of  the  national 
assembly ;  in  Germany,  the  congress  of  Eros,  for  Uie 
abolition  of  Uie  nunciature,  in  1785 ;  in  Naples,  Uie 
contempt  of  his  auUiority,  by  withholding  Uie  cus- 
tomary tribute  of  a  horse;  and,  in  1791,  he  lost 
Avignon  and  the  country  of  Venaissin,  which  were 
reunited  to  France.  But  all  this  was  only  Uie  pre- 
lude to  greater  adversity.  In  Uie  first  coalition 
against  France,  the  pope  ranged  himself  among  Uie 
enemies  of  the  republic.  In  January,  1793,  Basse- 
ville,  the  French  secretary  of  legation,  was  massacred 
during  a  popular  commotion  at  Rome.  After  the 
victories  of  Bonaparte  in  Italy,  in  1796,  general 
Augereau  marched  into  the  territories  of  the  pope, 
who,  unable  to  resist,  was  glad  to  accept  an  armistice, 
which  was  signed  at  Bologna,  June  13.  The  po|»e 
having  renewed  hostilities,  Bonaparte  attacked  and 
beat  his  troops  at  Senio,  Feb.  2,  1797,  and  proceeded 
towards  Route.  He  stopped,  however,  to  treat  with 
ministers  sent  by  his  holiness,  and,  Feb.  19,  was 
signed  Uie  treaty  of  Tolentino,  by  which  Uie  pope  lost 
Romagna,  Bologna,  and  Ferrara.  Dec.  28,  1797,  in 
consequence  of  another  commotion,  in  which  general 
Duphot  was  killed,  Joseph  Bonaparte,  the  French 
ambassador,  quilted  Rome.  An  army,  commanded 
by  general  Berthier,  entered  that  capital,  Feb.  10, 
1798,  and,  on  Uie  15th,  proclaimed  Uie  establishment 
of  the  Roman  republic,  governed  by  consuls,  a  senate 
and  a  tribunate.  The  pope,  after  this  deprivation  of 
his  authority,  was  conveyed  to  France  as  a  prisoner, 
and  died  at  Valence,  Aug.  29,  1799.  In  1802,  his 
body  was  removed  to  Rome,  and  solemnly  interred. 

PIUS  VII.  (Gregory  Barnabas  Chiaramonti)  was 
born  at  Cesena  in  1742,  and,  at  Uie  age  of  sixteen, 
was  received  into  Uie  order  of  Benedictines.  After 
serving  as  teacher  in  several  abbeys,  he  became  pro- 
fessor of  philosophy  in  Parma,  and  subsequently  of 
theology  in  Rome,  where  his  fellow- townsman,  Pius 
VI.,  created  him  bishop  of  Tivoli,  and,  in  1785,  car- 
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dinal  and  bishop  of  Iroola.    By  the  peace  of  Tolen- 
tino,  he  became  a  citisen  of  the  Cisalpine  repoblic, 
and  displayed  an  inclination  to  republican  principles. 
It  appears  to  have  been  under  French  influence  that 
he  was  chosen  to  fill  the  papal  chair,  March  1 4, 1800, 
after  which  bia  notions  underwent  a  total  change. 
Hi*  domestic  administration  was  conducted  with  a 
rigorous  economy  and  a  wise  policy  in  the  encourage- 
ment of  commerce  and  manufactures.   In  1801,  he 
concluded  a  concordate  with  France;  in  1804,  re- 
vived the  order  of  Jesuits  in  Sicily,  but  was  obliged 
to  consent  to  the  sale  of  the  church  lands  by  the 
Spanish  court.   Pius,  desirous  of  saving  the  wreck 
of  the  papal  power,  complied  with  the  invitation  of 
Napoleon  to  be  present  at  the  coronation ;  but  he 
was  treated  with  little  respect,  either  by  the  Pari- 
sians or  by  the  emperor,  who  crowned  himself  and 
the  empress  with  his  own  hands.    The  pope,  finding 
that  tie  was  to  expect  no  favours,  refused  to  appear 
at  the  coronation  in  Milan,  and  was  received  by  his 
subjects,  on  his  return,  (April  4.  1805.)  with  loud 
expressions  of  dissatisfaction.    The  reforms  of  Jo- 
seph in  Naples,  and  the  secularisations  in  Germany, 
were  new  sources  of  mortification,  and,  having  of- 
fended Napoleon  by  refusing  to  recognise  his  brother 
Joseph  as  king  of  Naples,  and  to  shut  his  ports 
against  English  ships,  he  was  obliged  to  witness  the 
occupation  of  Rome  by  French  troops  (February  2, 
1808).   The  papal  cities  were  incorporated  with  the 
kingdom  of  Italy,  and  the  firm  resistance  of  Pius  to 
these  aggressions,  and  his  threat  of  excommunicat- 
ing tlie  emperor,  could  not  prevent  Rome  from 
sharing  the  same  fate  (May  17, 1809).   June  10  and 
11,  the  pope  issued  two  bulls  of  excommunication 
against  all  violators  of  the  papal  territory.   July  6, 
he  was  arrested  in  his  chamber  by  French  troops, 
ami,  on  refusing  to  renounce  all  claims  to  temporal 
power,  conducted  to  Florence,  and  thence  to  Sa- 
vona.    In  his  confinement,  he  rejected  with  firmness 
the  offers  of  Napoleon,  and  refused  to  confirm  the 
bishops  appointed  by  the  fatter.    In  1812,  he  was 
removed  to  Fontainebleau,  where  Napoleon  obliged 
him  to  accede  to  a  new  convention  (Jan.  23,  1813), 
by  which  he  promised  to  confirm  the  bishops ;  but 
the  emperor  having,  contrary  to  agreement,  pro- 
claimed the  concordate  before  its  completion,  Pius, 
whose  consent  had  been  entirely  conditional,  refused 
to  concur  in  any  concordate  that  should  not  settle  all 
disputed  points.    He  was  therefore  treated  as  a 
prisoner ;  but  it  is  not  true  that  he  was  personally 
abused  by  Napoleon.  In  1814,  the  pope  was  released 
and  restored  to  the  possession  of  all  the  papal  terri- 
tories except  Avignon  and  Veoaissin  in  France,  and 
a  narrow  strip  of  land  beyond  the  Po.  Although 
uttached  to  the  old  hierarchal  policy,  as  appears  from 
fiis  bulls  and  briefs  against  the  distribution  of  the 
Bible,  against  Catholic  Switserland,  &c,  yet  none 
of  his  plans  for  restoring  the  old  state  of  things,  ex- 
cept the  revival  of  the  Jesuits,  August  7, 1814,  were 
successful.   The  concordates  with  France,  Bavaria, 
and  the  two  Sicilies,  and  the  convention  with  Prussia, 
were,  however,  triumphs  of  the  policy  of  the  Roman 
court   His  administration,  which  was  moderate  and 
wise,  was  much  indebted  for  its  character  to  cardinal 
Cnnsalvi,  his  intimate  friend  and  minister.  Rome 
became  again  not  only  the  refuge  of  fallen  princes 
and  proscribed  families,  but  the  seat  of  the  fine  arts. 
Pius  VII.  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall,  July  6, 1823, 
and  was  succeeded  liy  Leo  XII.   In  his  exterior,  he 
was  simple  ;  in  disposition,  devout,  benevolent,  and 
mild — See  Gaudet's  Etfuitsti  Htstor^uei  et  Poli- 
tiouet  ntr  Pie  VII.  (Paris,  1824);  and  the  Storia  di 
Pontificate  di  Pio  VII.  (Venice,  1815). 

PIUS  VIII.  (Framcih  Xavirro  Cahtiolionb)  was 
born  at  Ciugolia,  a  small  town  in  the  Stales  of  the 


Church,  in  1759,  of  poor  but  respectable  parent*. 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  bis  industry,  talent*, 
and  learning,  and  having  entered  the  church  young, 
passed  through  all  the  orders  of  the  hierarchy,  hav- 
ing been  created  cardinal  by  Pius  VII.,  and  March 
31, 1829,  unanimously  elected  pope  by  the  conclave 
of  cardinals,  on  the  death  of  Leo  XII.  Pius  VIII. 
died  December,  1830,  and  was  succeeded  by  Cle- 
ment XVI. 

PIZARRO,  Francisco;  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Spanish  adventurer,  one  of  the  conquerors  ui  the 
new  world.    His  origin  and  early  habits  were  suffi- 
ciently humble,  be  being  tile  fruit  of  an  illicit  con- 
nexion between  a  peasant  girl  and  an  hidalgo  of 
Truxilio,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  place  he 
first  saw  the  light  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth 
century.   Receiving  neither  support  nor  countenance 
from  his  father,  he  was  thrown  entirely  upon  his 
mother's  resources,  who,  so  far  from  being  in  c«- 
cumstances  to  give  him  even  an  ordinary  education, 
employed  him  as  a  swineherd,  and  left  him  totally 
illiterate.  The  spirit  of  adventure  which  at  that 
period  pervaded  Spain,  induced  him  at  length  to  quit 
his  inglorious  occupation,  and,  in  company  with  *<•&.*■ 
other  soldiers  of  fortune,  to  seek  an  improvement  of 
his  condition  by  a  voyage  of  discovery  towards  the 
newly  found  continent  of  America.   In  1525.  the 
adventurers,  over  whom  the  enterprising  dUpoMt^n 
and  daring  temper  of  Pisarro  had  gained  him  consi- 
derable influence,  sailed  from  Panama,  Diego  Aimn 
gro,  a  person  of  as  obscure  an  origin  as  himself,  and 
Hernandes  Lucque,  an  ecclesiastic,  being  joined  widi 
him  in  the  command.  The  Spaniards  armed,  after 
experiencing  several  difficulties  in  Peru,  where,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  a  civil  war  then  raging  in  thai 
country,  they  became  the  allies,  and,  eventually,  the 
enslavers,  of  Atahualpa,  or  Atabalipa,  as  he  b  vari- 
ously called,  the  reigning  inca.    Treacherously  seis- 
ing upon  the  person  of  the  monarch,  at  a  friendly 
banquet  to  which  they  had  invited  turn  and  his  whole 
court,  they  first  compelled  him  to  purchase,  at  an 
enormous  price,  a  temporary  reprieve  from  a  dr-uii 
which  they  had  determined  he  should  eventual.* 
undergo ;  and,  having  succeeded  in  extorting  from 
him,  it  is  said,  a  house  full  of  the  precious  metals  by 
way  of  ransom,  after  a  mock  trial  for  a  pretrnoVvi 
conspiracy,  condemned  him  to  be  burnt,  allowing  hu 
to  be  first  strangled,  as  a  reward  for  beounmg  -i 
Christian.    The  news  of  their  success  brought  a 
considerable  accession  of  strength  from  Europe  w 
the  invaders;  and  Pisarro,  in  order  to  consul  hi  a. ^ 
his  empire,  founded,  in  1535,  the  city  of  Lima,  which 
he  intended  as  the  capital  of  his  possessions ;  hut  the 
discord  between  the  chiefs  of  the  expedition,  wmcfe 
even  a  sense  of  their  common  danger  had  in«  tt*- 
beginning  failed  wholly  to  suppress,  when  tin?,  their 
sole  bona  of  union,  was  withdrawn,  broke  oat  into 
open  violence,  and,  in  the  struggle  which  ensued, 
A I  ma  gro,  now  in  his  seventy- fifth  year,  was  d«-  seated, 
taken  prisoner,  and  strangled,  by  Ferdinand  I'l&rm 
brother  to  the  general.  Hits  catastrophe,  which  took 
place  In  1537,  was  avenged  four  years  afterwards  by 
the  son  of  the  victim,  and  bearing  the  same  name, 
who,  luiving  organized  a  consjRracy  against  the  J*  • 
stroyers  of  his  father,  broke  into  tlie  palace  at  Luxa  . 
and,  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  succeeded  m  de- 
spatching Francisco  Pisarro.    It  is  tmpo^ihle  to 
refuse  to  this  adventurer  the  credit  of  consider  a  K.- 
military  as  well  as  political  talent,  though  the  cm* 
was  sullied  by  his  extreme  barbarity,  the  other  by 
his  neridy  and  heartless  dissimulation.  Hiaaamsv- 
nation  took  place,  June  26,  15-11.   See  Atokm+tj* 
and  Peru. 

PIZZICATO,  or  PIZZ.  (Ifalian);  an  npmvmm 
particularly  applicable  to  violin  music,  and  iuipJywg 
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that  the  movement,  or  the  pn««agp  over  which  it  Is 
written,  is  to  be  performed  by  the  fingers  instead  of 
the  bow. 

PLACE,  La.    See  Laplace. 

PLAGIARISM.    See  Plagium. 

PLAGIUM,  In  the  Roman  law,  is  the  crime  of 
stealing  the  slave  of  another,  or  of  kidnapping  a 
free  person,  in  order  to  make  him  a  slave.  Accord- 
ing to  German  law,  it  is  the  getting  forcible  posses- 
sion of  a  man's  person,  so  as  to  restrain  him  of  his 
liberty.  Metaphorically,  it  is  used  for  the  act  of 
stealing  the  thonghts  and  words  of  another,  by  pub- 
lishing them  as  one's  own.  Plagiarism,  though 
often  practised,  is  not  unfrequently  charged  where  a 
second  invention  has  taken  place,  since  the  most 
striking  figures,  for  instance,  are  those  which  are 
most  likely  to  suggest  themselves  to  a  variety  of 
persons.  The  idea  of  raising  all  the  roofs  of  a  city, 
and  looking  into  the  interior  of  the  houses,  used  by 
Qoevedo  and  Le  Sage,  might  easily  occur  to  a  per- 
son unacquainted  with  their  works,  as  the  writer  lias 
had  occasion  to  know.  Such  repetitions  of  course 
become  more  and  more  likely  in  proportion  as  the 
number  of  books  and  educated  men  increase. 

PL  AG  UE;  a  disease  characterized  by  a  contagious 
typhus,  and  entire  prostration  of  Uie  strength,  and 
certain  local  symptoms,  as  buboes,  carbuncles,  and 
livid  spots  {petechia).  The  hitter  are  in  this  con- 
nexion the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  plague, 
since  the  former  also  appear  in  other  malignant  dis- 
eases. In  the  beginning,  the  patient  generally  expe- 
riences great  mental  dejection  and  debility  of  body, 
slight  chills  alternating  with  heats,  which  are  after- 
wards succeeded  by  a  burning  heat  within,  and  a 
heaviness  about  the  head  ;  then  follows  stupor  ;  the 
eyes  are  glaring,  glased,  or  wild  and  sparkling;  the 
lace  appears  whitish  and  livid,  and  the  patient  is 
melancholy,  morose  or  anxious,  faint  and  delirious. 
In  many  cases,  nausea  and  vomiting  occur.  The 
thirst  is  unquencliable,  the  tongue  reddish  or  yellow- 
ish, the  speech  indistinct.  In  the  progress  of  the 
disease,  the  face  often  becomes  red,  the  respiration 
quick  and  uneasy,  and  bilious,  green,  or  bloody  and 
black  matter,  is  vomited.  The  delirium  often  be- 
comes fierce ;  the  urine  is  sometimes  turbid,  black, 
whitish,  or  bloody  ;  and  hemorrhages  take  place, 
when  death  does  not  immediately  ensue;  buboes  ap- 
pear in  the  groins,  the  arm-pits,  the  parotids,  and 
other  places,  with  carbuncles,  small,  white,  yellow- 
ish, black  spots,  over  the  whole  body.  The  fear, 
anxiety,  and  despair,  which  seise  the  patient  with 
the  first  appearance  of  the  plague,  increase  the  dan- 
ger of  the  disease.  Death,  in  many  cases,  takes 
place  on  the  first  day,  and  frequently  in  a  few  hours 
after  the  appearance,  but  sometimes  not  till  the 
second  or  third  day.  It  is  considered  favourable  if 
the  buboes  and  carbuncles  appear  at  the  same  time, 
are  very  numerous,  and  terminate  in  suppuration. 
They  either  terminate  in  suppuration,  or  become 
indurated,  are  healed,  or  cut  out. 

In  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  plague,  and  the 
manner  in  which  it  is  communicated,  very  different 
opinions  have  been  entertained,  according  to  the  state 
of  medical  science.  In  early  limes,  when  calamitous 
events,  the  causes  of  which  were  not  understood, 
were  attributed  to  spirits  and  demons,  the  plague 
was  also  avcribed  to  their  influence.  At  a  biter 
period,  it  was  accounted  for  by  changes  in  the  air, 
poisonous  vapours  which  descended  from  the  ntnio- 
sphere,  or  to  clouds  of  insects  which  were  received 
into  the  body  by  inspiration,  or  in  the  food,  or  by 
absorption  through  the  skin,  and  thus  corrupted  the 
blood.  Physicians,  according  to  the  tendency  of 
their  theories,  found  the  cau«e  in  the  excess  of  sul- 
phureous matter  in  the  blood,  or  in  its  coagulation 


or  resolution,  &c.  Many  have  considered  it  as  not 
contagious:  at  present,  most  have  been  convinced 
by  experience  of  its  contagious  character.- 

The  plague  is  a  specific  disease,  mid  can  originate 
of  itself  only  in  certain  countries.  Hot  weather,  bad 
air  and  food,  and  filthiness,  favour  its  production  and 
propagation. t  The  nature  of  the  disease  seems  to 
consist  in  a  diminution  of  the  vital  energy,  which 
may  be  so  rapid  and  universal,  that  the  component 
parts  of  the  system,  particularly  the  blood,  l«»se  their 
natural  properties,  and  become  corrupted,  and  life  is 
destroyed  before  the  nervous  system  is  able  to  coun- 
teract the  effects.  When  the  progress  of  the  disease 
i>  not  so  rapid,  the  vital  energy  which  remains  is 
exhausted  by  febrile  excitements  and  local  inflamma- 
tion. Dissections  have  shown  collections  of  coagu- 
lated or  decomposed  fluid,  black  blood,  inflammations 
of  large  portions  of  the  skin,  and  carbuncles  in  great 
numbers.  The  buboes  discharge  an  offensive  mat- 
ter, and  extend  far  inward.  The  carbuncles  which 
precede  the  approach  of  death,  and  contain  dead 
parts,  also  generally  reach  deep  inwards.  When 
nature  possesses  sufficient  vigour,  the  inflammations 
are  on  the  skin  rather  tlian  in  the  interior.  The 
buboes  soon  terminate  in  suppuration,  and  the  car- 
buncles, when  cut,  discharge  a  less  corrupt  matter, 
and  fall  off.  The  fever  is  carried  off  by  a  violent 
sweat:  the  recovery  is  slow.  When  the  disease  is 
completely  developed,  it  is  contagious :  to  this  are 
owing  the  terrible  devastations  which  it  causes. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  plague  appeared  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  particularly  where  a  numer- 
ous population  was  crowded  together  in  the  warm 
climates ;  but  we  must  not  consider  every  disease  as 
the  plague  which  has  been  so  called  by  historians,  as 
Uiey  often  mean  by  the  term  nothing  more  tlian  a 
malignant  disorder  prevailing  over  a  considerable 
extent  of  country.  Among  the  roost  famous  in- 
stances is  the  plague  described  in  so  masterly  a  man- 
ner by  Thucydides,  which,  hi  the  third  year  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  (430  B.  C),  ravaged  Athens,  then 
besieged  by  the  Spartans.  A  large  number  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Attica  had  fled  into  the  city:  fear, 
anxiety,  want,  or  badness  of  provision,  and  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  air,  caused  by  the  crowded  state  of 
the  population,  produced  and  propagated  the  plague 
in  the  city.  Death  generally  ensued  on  the  seventh 
or  ninth  day.  The  plague  in  Jerusalem  (A.  D.  72.) 
when  it  was  besieged  by  the  Romans,  is  described 
by  Joseph  u>  In  Rome,  the  plague  existed  (A.  D. 
77)  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian  ;  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
(170,)  when  it  raged  over  almost  all  Europe  and 
Asia ;  of  Com  modus  (in  189),  and  particularly  of 
(Jallienus  (in  262),  when  5000  persons  are  said  to 
have  died  daily  in  Rome.  From  that  time,  the 
plague  has  always  continued  to  exist  in  Italy,  Greece, 
Asia,  and  Africa,  and  raged  particularly  in  the  po- 


*  Doctor  Madden,  who  paid  murk  attention  to  thi»  •  object. 
*ay a,  '•  I  am  thoroughly  p4>r*uadt-4  that  plague  ■>  f>  conu - 
gtous'and  Infection*;  at  nor  period  epidemical,  at  another 
endemic*) ;  in  plain  Kngli«h,  that  the  miavma  may  be  ratnmii. 
nimted  by  the  touch  or  by  UV  breath  ;  that  in  one  period  it  i» 
confined  to  a  particular  dutrict,  and  at  another  is  di»aeminate<l 
■MM  the  people.  .  Bat  if  plague  l-aee  ooe  form  more  deeid.d 
than  another,  it  i»  the  endemic"  He  eooaider*.  howerer,  that 
the  contagion  generally  derive*  it*  violence  and  virulence  from 
want  of  ventilation,  the  plague  chamber*  In  the  Ea*t  bring 
generally  clewed  and  crowded  with  patient*,  by  which  mm.» 
the  air  in  them  U  rendered  extremely  foul.— See  Let-  Win. 
in  hi»  Travels  »i  Turkey,  Egypt,  tie. 

f  Both  nlartie  and  malaria,"  >ari  Doctor  Madden,  "have 
their  origin  in  putrefaction,  exhaling  an  luviwble  vapour,  wtm-h 
can  only  be  estimated  by  ita  cotweqiience*.  MalanaMlfllaal.i  l 
in  the  decomposition  of  vegetable  matter.  Plague,  according 
to  my  opinion,  originate*  in  the  -"trefaction  of  animal  matter 
The  production  of  both,  of  cour-e.  depend*  on  certain  Mate, 
of  njoutnre  and  heat,  which,  in  other  place*,  of  eren  a  d»rap.  r 
cl.mate  and  higher  temperature,  arc  wanting  U»  U»e  grBeral.ou 
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pulous  cities,  far  instance  in  Constantinople,  in  the 
reigu  of  Justinian,  in  644,  when  1000  grave-diggers 
art*  said  to  liave  been  insufficient  fur  Uie  interment 
of  the  dead.  This  terrible  plague  continued  its  rav- 
ages for  fifty  years,  with  but  short  intervals.  In  565, 
it  appeared  under  the  name  of  pettia  inguinaria, 
in  Treves,  in  588  in  Marseilles.  In  the  seventh  cen- 
tury, it  was  in  Saxony.  In  823,  it  prevailed  all  over 
Germany,  and.  from  875  to  877,  was  particularly 
malignant  in  Saxony  and  Misnia,  as  was  also  the 
case  in  964.  In  the  eleventh  century,  it  broke  out 
in  Germany  at  least  six  times,  mostly  after  or  during 
a  famine,  and  raged  with  so  much  violence  that  it 
was  believed  that  all  mankind  was  doomed  to  be 
swept  away  by  it.  This  unfortunate  belief  prevent- 
ed the  taking  of  effectual  means  to  check  it  ;  and 
apathy  in  suffering  was  considered  as  an  act  of  piety. 


In  some  cases,  however,  the  Jews  were  suspected  of  promoted  by  elder  tea.   The  friction  is  repeaiei!  oare 


figninst  contagion,  anil  when  tliat  has  once  ocrurrej, 
the  speedy  expulsion  of  the  poison  from  the  system, 
the  diminution  of  the  internal  inflammation,  the  pre- 
servation of  the  vigour  of  the  arterial  blood,  Uw 
strengthening  of  the  nerves,  the  promotion  of  sup- 
puration, the  seasonable  resolution  of  the  carbuncles, 
are  the  mum  points  of  tin-  treatment.  Baldwin,  Eng- 
lish consul-general  at  Alexandria,  recommended, 
(1795)  oil  friction,  which  has  been  tried  with  success. 
Having  observed  that  the  oil  porters  were  never 
mucked,  he  concluded  that  olive  oil  was  a  pr«serv.v 
tive  against  the  plague  ;  and  his  expectations  were 
surpassed  by  the  favourable  results  of  his  process.  At 
soon  as  any  syni|)tom  of  the  plague  is  perceived,  the 
lxj<ly  of  the  patient  is  vigorously  ami  quickly  rubbed 
with  warm  oil,  and  the  patient  is  put  to  bed.  Tin* 
application  is  followed  by  a  profuse  sweat,  which  it 


having  poisoned  the  wells,  as,  in  our  own  times,  the 
Ilungnrian  peasantry  suspected  the  nobility,  when 
the  cttolera  morbus  swept  away  so  many  of  the  poor- 
er classes  :  in  fact,  the  ignorant  of  all  ages  have  been 
inclined  to  ascribe  general  and  far-spreading  diseases, 
whose  true  causes  are  unknown,  or  disbelieved  by 
them,  to  poisoned  wells.  Thus  the  writer  recollects 
that,  when  the  ophthalmia  broke  out  in  the  Prussian 
army  in  1813,  many  believed  the  French  had  poison- 
ed the  wells.  Similar  notions  were  entertained  by 
many  French  soldiers  during  the  plague  which  swept 
them  off  in  Egypt  In  the  twelfth  century,  the  plague 
prevailed  in  Germany  above  twenty-five  years.  In 
the  thirteenth  century,  it  was  brought  into  Europe 
by  the  crusaders.  From  1347  to  1350  it  traversed 
all  Europe,  and  was  then  called  the  black  death. 
Since  that  time  it  has  never  raged  with  so  much  vio- 
lence. Hoccaccio,  in  the  introduction  to  his  Deca- 
meron, has  given  a  lively  description  of  its  physical 
and  moral  effects  in  Florence  in  1348.  In  the  latter 
half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  it  raged  in  all  Europe, 
and  was  accompanied  with  the  most  terrible  suffer- 
ings. The  historians  of  that  time  give  the  most 
horrible  picture  of  distress.  In  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry, the  plague  again  raged,  and,  in  1563,  was  intro- 
duced into  England,  by  the  return  of  an  English  army 
from  the  continent.  At  the  same  time,  the  sweating 
sickness  prevailed  on  the  continent,  which  had  been 
imported  from  England,  towards  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century  :  it  was  called  in  Germany  the  Eng. 
tith  tweal,  and  spread  front  the  seaports  over  Ger- 
many, France,  the  Netherlands,  Italy.  Though  some 
memts  were  already  taken  against  die  plague,  for 
instance,  latarettos  built,  yet  it  raged  in  Europe 
during  the  seventeenth  century.  In  1603,  1625, 
1636  and  1665,  it  made  great  ravages  in  England.  < 
As  the  plague  never  entirely  ceases  in  the  East,  in 
Greece,  and  European  and  Asiatic  Turkey,  it  has 
continually  been  introduced  by  vessels  into  the  ports 
of  Italy  and  France,  ami  has  also  been  propagated  in 
Western  Europe,  through  Hungary,  Poland  und  Tran- 
sylvania. The  quarantine  rules  have  nut  in  general, 
been  strictly  observed,  and,  as  late  as  1720,  a  Levan- 
tine vessel  imported  the  plague  into  Marseilles, which 
soon  spread  all  over  Provence.  In  1795  and  1796, 
it  extended  over  the  countries  on  the  Turkish  frontiers, 
but  was  checked  by  the  skill  of  the  physicians. — See 
History  of  the  Ptapve  in  Sirmia  (in  German). — 
It  broke  out  in  18l6at  Noia,  a  town  in  Naples. 

The  ancients  endeavoured  to  avert  the  plague  by 
sacrifices,  the  Christians  by  processions  and  prayers. 
The  ancient  physicians  tried  several  modes  of  treat- 
ment, among  tticm  sweating.  The  researches  of 
modern  physicians  have  given  us  a  greater  insight 
into  lite  nature  of  the  disease,  and  of  its  remedies,  tjian 
were  possessed  formerly,  when  want  of  courage  was 
quite  as  fatal  as  want  of  knowledge.  Precautious 


or  twice  a  day,  until  a  violent  sweat  is  produced.  If 
there  are  buboes,  they  must  be  frequently  mbM 
with  oil,  until  suppuration  follows. 

Doctor  Madden,  in  the  work  already  quoted,  gives 
the  following  as  the  results  of  his  experience,  both  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  Ute  disease,  and  the  treatment 
of  it :  **  I  liave  given  plague  the  name  of  typhut  ft*- 
vitsimtu.  The  symptoms,  from  the  first,  are  general 
debility,  congestion  about  the  heart,  not  depending 
on  inflammation,  but  on  the  putrescent  slate  of  tlx 
circulation.  It  differs  little  from  putrid  typhus,  ei- 
cept  in  its  duration  and  eruptions.  In  every  stage 
of  plague,  nature  appears  to  lie  prostrate  under  the 
influence  of  the  poisonous  miasma  ;  and,  when  the 
patient  sinks  at  last,  it  is  from  the  want  of  force  in 
Uie  constitution  to  drive  out  the  eruptions  on  the  sur- 
face. The  bubo  recedes,  or  the  carbuncle  diaunsbn, 
or  neither  appear  at  all  externally  ;  but  they  hne 
seised  on  the  internal  vital  organs,  and  the  inunedai? 
cause  of  death  has  been  shown  by  dissection  to  am 
been  carbuncles  on  the  liver,  lungs,  spleen,  or  nexn 
teric  glands  :  in  siiort,  it  appears  that  the  whole  glan- 
dular system  is  the  seat  of  Uie  disease.  I  have  tern 
alt  Uie  different  species  of  plague  enumerated  ty 
itiissel  ami  the  French  authors,  and  I  have  no  hea- 
tation  in  pronouncing  all  these  different  species  of 
plague  to  be  the  symptoms  of  one  class  only ;  and  1 
assert,  Uiere  is  but  one  indication  to  fulfil,  namely,  l" 
assist  nature  to  expel  Uie  poison  by  strengthening  the 
exhausted  powers  of  the  constitution,  and  etumlinf.  s 
to  throw  out  the  morbific  matter.  Hy  what  nwaft- 
is  this  to  be  done  ?— wliether  by  emetics,  by  parp 
tives,  by  bleeding,  by  calomel,  by  mercurial  uncut*, 
or  by  oil  friction  f  There  is  none  of  these  wans  1 
have  not  tried,  and  out  of  the  first  eleven  patient* » 
treated  I  lost  nine.  I  had  recourse  to  another  now 
of  cure  ;  strong  stimulants,  diffusable  and  per**- 
nent,  1  now  tried.  I  commenced  with  wine  sail  bran- 
dy Uie  first  moment  I  saw  the  patient.  Whether  tl* 
eye  was  suffused,  Uie  cheek  flushed,  and  Uie  skin  arid, 
or  the  low  delirium  set  in  or  not,  I  administered  it"1 
the  following  manner  :  The  first  dose  was  a  taav 
bler  of  hot  brandy  ami  water,  about  one  thud  sp** 
This  sometimes  was  vomited,  and  again  reps&t* 
Uie  second  lime  it  usually  remained  ou  the  stnmam. 
and,  in  Uie  course  of  two  hours,  it  generally  I*"" 
duced  perspiration,  even  after  James's  powder  nw 
failed.  Two  or  Uiree  hours  after  Uie  first  dose,  an- 
other was  exhibited,  and  Uie  patient  would  feel  ** 
of  Uie  burning  pnin  at  Uie  heart.  If  vomiting  Mf**' 
vencd,  it  was  again  repeated  ;  and  duriug  the  day, 
it  was  now  given  every  four  or  six  hours,  acconi''  - 
to  circiunstancea.  The  buboes  commouly  'wctr^r 
in  sice,  and  profuse  sweating  was  often  followed  bf 
petechia:,  or  livid  spots  on  Uie  cliest :  when  1 
this,  I  was  always  sure  of  ray  patient.  The  sts*""11' 
day,  I  increased  Uie  strength  of  the  dose;  iusaetaJ** 
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one-third  spirit,  I  gave  one-half,  every  eight  hours : 
ihi  intoxication  came  on,  but  a  lethargic  drowsiness 
was  common  enough,  continuing  till  Uie  perspira- 
tion broke  out,  or  carbuncles  appeared  externally. 
If.  on  the  third  day,  the  patient  was  decidedly  better, 
t  kept  up  the  excitement  with  strong  Cyprus  wine, 
in  frequent  but  small  doses  of  two  table-spoonsful 
every  two  hours ;  but,  if  the  bad  symptoms  were 
unabated,  I  continued  to  give  the  hot  liramly  and 
water  in  increased  quantities,  till  some  decided 
change  took  place.  This  active  treatment  it  was 
seldom  necessary  to  pursue  beyond  the  sixth  day  ; 
indeed,  in  plague,  if  the  patient  live  to  the  sixth 
ilay,  he  is  very  likely  to  recover ;  but  the  third  day 
is  that  which  is  most  to  be  feared.  The  only  other 
treatment  was  once  or  twice  opening  the  bowels 
with  enemas,  for  purgatives  by  the  mouth  do  no 
service,  and  sponging  the  body  frequently  with 
-vinegar  and  water ;  the  head  was  constantly  kept 
soaked  with  towels  dipped  in  vinegar,  and  the  bu- 
boes were  poulticed  with  very  fait  cataplasms,  suffi- 
ciently hot  to  give  pain,  and  they  were  allowed  to 
burst  spontaneously.  With  this  treatment,  at  the 
rate  of  seventy-five  per  cent,  recovered,  in  Candia, 
t»f  nine  patients,  five  recovered  ;  and  some  of  these 
were  almost  hopeless  cases  when  1  began  to  treat 
them.  Every  thing  in  plague  of  course  depends  on 
early  treatment ;  for,  in  a  disease  which  commonly 
runs  its  course  in  three  days,  there  is  no  time  to  be 
lost.* 

PLAIN-SONG ;  the  name  given  to  the  old  eccle- 
siastical chant,  when  in  its  most  simple  state,  anil 
without  those  harmonic  appendages  with  which  it 
lias  long  since  been  enriched  by  cultivated  science. 

PLANE,  Inclined.    See  Mechanics. 

PLANETARIUM.    See  Orrery. 

PLANE  TREE.  The  Occidental  plane,  or  but- 
tnnwood  (j/latanits  (kcidrnlalis),  is,  among  deciduous 
trees,  the  largest  production  of  the  American  forest. 
It  abounds  most  and  attains  the  largest  site  along 
the  interior  waters  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia, 
and  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  Ohio.  Here 
stocks  are  sometimes  found  from  ten  to  fourteen  feet 
in  diameter,  often  beginning  ouly  to  give  out  their 
vast  branches  at  the  height  of  sixty  or  seventy  feet, 
and  near  the  summits  ofthe  surrounding  trees.  At 
other  times,  this  tree  divides  at  the  base  into  several 
huge  trunks,  equally  surpassing  its  neighbours  in 
bulk.  A  moist  and  cool  soil  seems  indispensable, 
for  it  is  never  found  on  dry  grounds.  In  the  West- 
ern States,  this  tree  is  usually  known  by  the  name 
of  sycamore,  and  in  some  districts  is  called  cotton- 
tree.  The  trunk  and  brandies  are  covered  with  a 
smooth,  pale-green  bark,  the  epidermis  of  which 
detaches  itself  in  portions ;  the  roots,  when  first 
taken  from  the  earth,  are  of  a  beautiful  red  colour, 
which  disappears  on  exposure  to  light  in  a  dry  place; 
the  leaves  are  alternate,  paltnated,  or  lobed;  and  the 
flowers  are  united  in  little  globular,  pendent  balls. 
The  wood,  in  seasoning,  takes  a  dull  red  colour,  is 
fine-grained,  and  susceptible  of  a  good  polish,  but 
speedily  decays  on  exposure  to  the  weather.  When 
tlioroughly  seasoned,  it  may  be  used  in  the  interior 
of  houses,  but  the  defect  of  warping  is  attributed  to 
it,  and  cabinet-makers  rarely  employ  it  except  for 
bedsteads,  which,  when  coated  with  varnish,  retain 
their  colour. 

The  oriental  plane,  so  celebrated  by  the  ancients 
for  the  majesty  of  it*  appearance,  resemble*  the  pre- 
ceding in  every  respect,  and  bears  the  same  relation 
to  the  forests  of  Western  Asia.  The  wood,  in  those 
regions  where  it  ahoiutds,  is  frequently  employed  in 
the  arts,  and  is  said  to  acquire  great  hardness  by 
being  kept  under  water  for  some  years. 

PLANETS  (from  s-a*.**,  to  wander);  moving 
v . 


stars,  which  shine  by  reflecting  the  light  of  the  sun. 
around  which  they  revolve.  Homer  ond  Ilesiod 
were  already  acquainted  with  Venus,  but  considered 
the  morning  and  evening  stars  as  two  different  bo- 
dies. Democritus  supposed  that  there  were  several 
planets.  Pythagoras  discovered  the  identity  of  the 
morning  and  evening  stars ;  and,  in  the  fourth  year 
before  Christ,  Eudoxus  brought  the  knowledge  of 
the  motions  of  the  five  planets  then  known,  from  the 
Egyptians  to  the  Greeks.  In  addition  to  these  five 
planets,  Mercury,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn, 
five  others  liave  been  discovered  in  modem  times  : 
Ilerschel  (Georgium  Sidus,  or  Uranus),  Ceres,  Pal- 
las, Juno,  and  Vesta ;  ho  that,  including  the  earth 
and  moon,  there  are  now  known  eleven  primary  and 
eighteen  secondary  planets  (satellites,  or  moons). 
Like  the  earth,  many  of  them,  if  not  all,  have  the 
motion  of  relation  on  Uieir  axis,  whence  arise  day 
and  night,  and  a  common  motion  around  the  sun, 
around  which  they  revolve  from  west  to  east,  through 
south,  in  elliptical  orbits,  generally  making  a  small 
angle  with  the  ecliptic  in  different  times,  depending 
on  their  distances  from  the  sun. 

The  planet  nearest  the  sun  is  Mercury,  though 
thirty-seven  millions  of  miles  distant  from  it.  It 
completes  its  revolution  around  the  sun  in  eighty- 
eight  «lnys.  moving  with  a  velocity  of  .115  miles  a 
second.  It  is  the  smallest  of  the  six  old  planets,  its 
hulk  being  only  one  eighteenth  of  that  of  the  earth. 
Its  time  ot  rotation  on  its  axis  is  twenty-four  hours, 
five  and  a  half  minutes,  and  its  eccentricity  is  much 
greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  other  five  old  pla- 
nets, or  of  Uranus. 

Next  to  Mercury  is  placed  J'enus,  at  a  distance  of 
sixty-eight  millions  of  miles  from  the  sun,  around 
which  it  revolves  in  225  days,  having  a  mean  velo- 
city of  twenty-one  miles  a  second.  It  turns  on  its 
axis  in  twenty-three  hours  twenty-one  minutes,  as  is 
known  from  observation  of  the  sj>ots  on  its  surface. 
Mountains  have  also  been  observed  in  it,  the  height 
of  some  of  which  is  computed  to  exceed  eighteen 
miles.  Seen  from  the  earth,  Venus  and  Mercury 
exhibit  pliases  similar  to  those  of  the  moon,  some- 
times appearing  nearly  full,  sometimes  half  illumi- 
nated, or  in  the  form  of  a  crescent,  and  sometimes 
becoming  invisible  by  turning  to  us  the  dark  side. 
In  size,  Venus  is  nearly  equal  to  the  earth,  and  in  her 
perigee  approaches  it  within  27,600,000  miles, 
though  in  her  apogee,  she  may  recede  165,fi00,000 
miles  from  it.  We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  a 
moon  belonging  to  Venus;  the  supposed  discovery 
of  one  seems  to  have  been  founded  on  a  mistake. 
Mercury  and  Venus  appear,  at  times,  like  black 
spots  passing  across  the  face  of  the  sun,  whenever, 
in  their  motion  in  their  orbits,  like  the  moon  in  solar 
eclipses,  they  enter  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  within 
a  few  hours  of  their  inferior  conjunction.  This  phe- 
nomenon is  called  a  transit  of  Mercury  or  Venus. 
A  transit  of  the  latter  planet  is  of  rare  occurrence, 
two  only  taking  place  in  about  1*0  years.  Those 
of  Mercury  are  much  more  frequent.  The  next 
transit  of  Venus  will  take  place  in  1874.  These 
two  planets,  which  are  nearer  to  the  sun  than  the 
earth,  are  called  the  inferior  planets,  and  those  more 
distant  are  called  the  superior. 

Next  in  order  to  the  earth  (q.  v.)  and  its  moon 
(q.  v.)  is  Mars,  N.'t  million  miles  distant  from  the 
sun.  In  its  orbit,  which  it  accomplishes  in  one 
year  and  322  days,  it  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
fifteen  miles  a  second.  It  is  flattened  at  the  poles 
about  one-sixteenth  -  of  its  diameter,  and  turns  once 
in  twenty-four  hours  thirty-nine  minutes  on  its  axis, 
which  is  inclined  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit  at  an 
angle  of  sixty  one  degrees.  The  surface  nf  M;>rs 
U  about  one-fourth  thai  «.f  the  earth,  and  his  d.u- 
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sity  being  levs,  the  quantity  of  matter  is  only  one- 
seventh.  Spirts  and  belts  are  often  observed  on 
Mars ;  from  which  it  is  conjectured  dial  it  has  a 
dense  atmosphere. 

Between  Mars  and  Jupiter  there  is  a  great  dis- 
tance, which  led  to  Uwj  supposition  that  there  was 
some  body  between  them;  and  this  conjecture  was 
verified,  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  by  the  dis- 
covery  of  four  new  planets.  January  I,  1801, 
Piazai,  at  Palermo,  discovered  Cere*,  which,  at  a 
dUtance  of  203,000,000  miles  from  the  siui,  com- 
pletes its  revolution  in  four  years  seven  months, 
moving  with  a  mean  velocity  of  Hi  miles  a  second. 
On  account  of  its  small  size,  it  is  not  visible  to  the 
naked  eye,  ami,  viewed  through  a  telescope,  lias  the 
appearance  of  a  star  of  the  seventh  magnitude. 

ThU  discovery  was  followed,  March  28,  1802,  by 
that  of  Vallat  by  Olbers,  at  Bremen.  It  is  about 
the  same  distance  from  the  sun,  and  accomplishes 
its  revolution  in  about  the  same  time  as  Ceres.  It 
is  supposed  to  be  rather  larger  than  either  Vesta, 
Juno,  or  Ceres.  This  planet  is  distinguished  from 
every  other  by  the  greut  inclination  of  its  orbit  to 
the  ecliptic. 

Juno,  which  revolves  around  the  sun  in  four  years 
and  four  months,  commonly  appears  like  a  star  of 
the  eighth  magnitude,  and  was  discovered  Sept.  1, 
1804,  by  Harding,  at  Lilienthal. 

Finally,  March  29, 1807,  Olbers  discovered  t  esta, 
which  appears  of  the  fifdi  to  the  seventh  magnitude, 
is  225,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  and  completes 
its  revolution  around  the  sun  in  three  years  and 
eight  months. 

Jupiter,  the  largest  of  the  known  planets  at  a 
distance  of  490,000,000  miles  from  the  sun,  ac- 
complishes its  revolution,  at  the  rate  of  seven  miles 
a  second,  in  eleven  years  and  314  days,  and  is  at- 
tended by  four  moons,  which  were  discovered  by 
Galilei  at  Florence,  January  7,  IGI0,  and  the  largest 
of  which  has  a  diameter  nearly  equal  to  the  semi- 
diameter  of  the  earth.  The  diameter  of  Jupiter 
itself  is  11}  times  greater  than  the  diameter  of  the 
earth;  its  surface  is  118  times,  and  its  bulk  1281 
times  greater  than  that  of  the  earth.  In  nine  hours 
fifty-six  minutes  it  revolves  on  its  axis,  which  is  in- 
clined at  an  angle  of  eighty-seven  degrees  to  its 
orbit,  mid  at  the  poles  it  is  flattened  one-fourteenth 
of  its  diameter.  On  the  surface  of  this  planet  belts 
parallel  to  the  equator  are  usually  observed. 

At  nearly  twice  the  distance  of  Jupiter,  or  900 
million  miles  from  the  sun,  Saturn  passes  through 
its  orbit,  57(30  million  miles  in  length,  in  twenty- 
nine  years  and  169  days,  accompanied  by  seven 
moons  (of  which  five  were  discovered  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  by  Huygens  and  Cnssini,  two  in  17^9 
by  Herscheli.  and  by  a  very  remarkable  double  ring, 
which  is  21,000  miles  from  the  surface  oi  the  planet, 
and  27,000  miles  in  breadth ;  and  the  interval  be- 
tween them  is  about  3000  miles.  According  to 
Ilerschel,  this  ring  completes  its  rotation  in  ten  hours 
thirty  minutes,  while  that  of  the  planet  itself  is  ten 
hours  eighteen  minutes. 

Finally,  the  knowledge  of  our  solar  system  was 
enlarged,  March  13.  1781,  by  Herschel's  discovery 
of  the  Georgittm  Si<iut  (HertcM,  Uranus),  which  is 
1800  millions  of  miles  distant  from  the  sun,  and,  ac- 
companied by  six  satellites,  accomplishes  its  revolu- 
tion in  eighty-four  years  nine  days,  at  the  rate  of 
about  four  miles  a  second.  Its  surface  is  nineteen 
times  larger  than  the  earth's,  but  so  much  less  solid, 
that  its  quantity  of  matter  is  only  I7£  times  larger. 

To  rei»der  the  vast  distances  from  the  planeU  to 
the  sun  more  comprehensible,  an  il  miration,  ad- 
drevicd  to  the  senses,  is  often  drawn  from  the  velo- 
city of  a  raiipoi>-h;ill.  movim/  at  the  r.ite  of  right 


miles  a  minute.  With  this  velocity  a  canoon-hrJl 
would  go  from  the  sun  to  Mercury  in  nine  and  a 
half  years,  to  Venus  in  eighteen,  to  the  earth  in 
twenty-five,  to  Mars  in  thirty-eight,  to  Vesta  m 
sixty,  to  Juno  iii  sixty-six,  to  Ores  and  Pallas  in 
sixty-nine,  to  Jupiter  in  130,  to  Saturn  in  238.  ami 
to  I  ranus  or  Ilerschel  in  479,  while  it  would  go  from 
the  earth  to  the  moon  in  twenty-three  days. 

PLANIMETRY;  that  port  of  geometry  which 
considers  lines  and  plane  figures  without  any  reran! 
to  heights  or  depths.  Planimetry  is  particularly 
restricted  to  the  mensuration  of  planes  and  other 
surfaces,  as  contradistinguished  from  ttereomttry. 
or  the  mensuration  of  solids,  or  capacities  of  length, 
breadth,  and  depth. 

PLANISPHERE;  a  projection  of  the  sphere,**! 
its  various  circles  on  a  plane,  as  upon  paper,  or  the 
like.  In  this  sense,  maps  of  Uie  heavens  and  uV 
earth,  exhibiting  the  meridians  and  other  circles  ut" 
the  sphere,  may  be  called  planupheres. 

PLANT.    See  Botany. 

PLANTAGENET,  Family  or.  See  the  arur> 
Britain. 

PLANTAIN  (plaittago  major);  a  common  weed, 
the  leaves  of  which  are  all  radical,  oval,  and  pecu- 
late, and  from  amongst  them  arise  several  long  qlx- 
drical  spikes  of  greenish  inconspicuous  flowers. 

PLANTAIN-TREE.  This  name  is  firqurttlj 
applied  to  a  species  of  banana  wusa  paraditiwx, 
now  cultivated  in  all  tropical  climates.  The  **» 
of  this  plant  is  soft,  herbaceous,  fifteen  or  twenty 
feet  high,  with  leaves  often  more  than  six  feet  long, 
and  nearly  two  broad.  The  spike  of  flowers  i> 
nearly  four  feet  long,  and  nodding.  The  fruit,  wtudi 
succeeds  the  fertile  flowers  on  the  lower  part  of  tli* 
spike,  is  eight  or  nine  inches  long,  and  above  hd 
inch  in  diameter,  at  first  green,  but  when  rips  vi  i 
pale-yellow  colour,  and  lias  a  luscious,  sweet  p«i[' 
It  is  one  of  toe  most  useful  fruits  in  the  ver^ia^ 
creation,  and,  as  some  of  the  plants  are  in  beana; 
most  of  the  year,  forms  the  entire  su«lerance  < 
many  of  the  inhabitants  of  tropical  climates.  WV. 
used  as  bread,  it  is  roasted  or  boiled  when  just  fa" 
grown  ;  and  when  ripe,  it  is  made  into  tarts,  sliced, 
and  fried  with  butter,  or  dried  and  preserved  at  - 
sweetmeat.  Three  down  plantains  are  esteem  i 
sufficient  to  serve  one  man  for  a  week,  instead  ^ 
bread,  and  will  support  him  much  better. 

PLASTER  OF  PARIS.    See  Gypsum. 

PLASTIC,  in  the  English  language  used  as  m 
adjective  only  (from  the  Greek  vimatt.  fruffl 
I  form  or  shape) ;  but  in  some  other  lan- 
guage* a  word  exists,  to  which,  in  English,  plate* 
would  correspond  (Creek  vkmenmn).  J  he  term  is  of 
much  importance  in  the  theory  of  the  arts,  and  in 
criticism.  With  the  Greeks,  Germans,  &c.  it  com- 
prises the  whole  art  of  shaping  figures  from  hard  <* 
soft  masses.  Three  species  are  distinguished:— ' 
The  art  of  shaping  forms  from  soft  masses,  as  ciay. 
wax,  gypsum,  wheat  flour — the  art  plattica  propw- 
accoiding  to  the  original  meaning  of  il 
precedes  sculpture  :  2.  Sculpture,  or  the  art  ot  not- 
ing statues  of  liarder  masses  (e.  g.  marble.  aiaU- 
ter,  sandstone) — the  ars  statuaria  :  3.  The  tculptirs 
of  the  ancients,  comprising  works  cut  in  wood  aw 
ivory.  The  materials  which  the  ancient  artists  in>< 
chiefly  were,  1 .  Clay.  Dibutades  of  Stcyon  invent* 
among  the  Creeks  figures  of  clay.  There  are  »«T 
ancient  figures  of  this  kind,  of  Greek  and  Egypt*" 
origin.  '2.  Gypsum,  used  for  stucco-work,  and  »w 
found  in  antique  buildings.  The  art  of  casting  « 
gypsum  was  not  known  to  the  Greeks  till  utr 
I.ysistratus,  brother  to  Lysippua,  who  lived  iu  U* 
time  of  Alexander,  invented  it  Mengs.  anion?  u-< 
moderns,  has  devotrd  great  attention  to  this  art.  • 
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Dresden  and  Madrid  arc  collections  of  his  casts, 
taken  ln»m  the  fiii^t  work*)  oi  the  plastic  art  in 
Italy.  (See  Mens*  )  3.  Wax.  The  same  Lysistra- 
(us  invented  the  art  of  casting  figures  nf  wax.  The 
Roman  images  were  formed  of  wax,  nod  numberless 
figures,  ]iarts  of  bodies,  &c,  arc  made  of  it  at  pre- 
sent in  Catholic  countries,  as  offerings  to  be  pre- 
sented to  saints.  4.  Wood.  The  Greeks  made  many 
works  of  wood,  from  the  earliest  times  to  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  art.  Wooden  statues  were 
'•reeled  to  the  victors  in  the  Olympic  games.  5. 
Ivory.  The  use  of  this  material  for  plastic  works 
is  also  very  old,  and  the  (J reeks  continued  to  use  it 
much  in  the  times  of  their  highest  perfection.  The 
naked  parts  of  the  Olympian  Jupiter  and  Minerva, 
in  the  Piirllienon,  were  of  ivory.  6.  Stone,  (a)  Mar- 
We.  Among  the  ancients,  the  Pentelicau  ami  Parian 
marbles  were  the  m<ist  celebrated.  Under  Vespa- 
sian were  discovered  tlie  bunensian  quarries,  at  pre- 
sent called  Carrara  quarries,  the  marble  of  which  is 
whiter  than  the  Greek.  The  Vatican  Apollo  is 
iiuule  of  it.  (A>  Alabaster.  The  Ktmrians  worked 
much  in  it:  tlie  Indian  was  roost  esteemed,  (c 
llasalt.  ^<0  Granite.  Only  the  Egyptians  worked 
in  tiiis  ;  tiieir  statues  and  obelisks  are  generally  of 
pranite  and  stenite.  There  are  two  sorts  of  the  gra- 
nite, a  red  and  a  bluish  sort  (c)  Porphyry,  of  which 
there  are  also  two  sorts,  one  red,  the  other  greenish, 
with  golden  spots.  This,  the  hardest  of  all  stones, 
was  yet  frequently  wrought  by  the  ancients  into 
statues,  as  well  as  vases.  (/)  Egyptian  lime-stone, 
soft  ami  white,  or  dark  green.  7.  Glass,  the  inven- 
tion of  which  is  very  old.  The  ancients  made  of 
glass  not  only  many  utensils  for  domestic  purposes, 
but  also  urns  of  the  dead,  and  great  drinking  ves- 
sels, ornamented  with  raided  work,  or  cut.  Obsidian 
must  l>e  mentioned  here,  a  kind  of  mountain-crystal, 
discovered  by  a  certain  Ohsidius.  (See  Pifchstone) 
S.  Murrhinuro.  (See  Murrhine  f'ases.)  It  is  pro- 
bable that  it  was  a  kind  of  Chinese  steatite.  9. 
Metal.  («)  Gold,  partly  employed  for  en  tin:  statues, 
partly  for  the  covering  of  ivory  statues.  (A)  Silver, 
(r)  Bronte.  This  metal  was  very  much  used  ;  the 
Jiest  ore  fw  preparing  it  wnsohtnined  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  islands  of  Delos  and  vEgina  ;  at  a  later 
period,  the  Corinthian  became  the  ni<*l  popular. 
The  most  common  mixture  was  12\  parts  tin  to  100 
»»pper.  Metals  were  at  first  wrought  with  the  ham- 
mer; at  a  later  period  they  were  cast.  At  first, 
figures  were  cast  in  several  pieces,  which  were 
united  by  swallow  tails,  so  called.  shnj)ed  thus,  x; 
at  length  the  art  of  casting  whole  figures  was  in- 
vented, but  it  afterwards  went  out  of  use ;  and  it 
was  not  till  the  sixteenth  century  that  the  Italians 
l>e pan  again  to  cast  large  hrooxc  figures.  The  first 
large  statue  cast  in  Italy  was  that  of  Pope  Paul  III. 
Iry  Guglielmo  della  Porta.  In  InOO,  tlie  first  great 
work  in  bronse  was  cast  in  Paris.  The  first  of  all 
the  figures  cast  in  bronze  Is  ascribed  by  the  Greeks 
to  Rbpcus  and  Theodoros  of  Sjinios.  {<()  Iron,  which 
was  the  last  used  for  plastic  purposes.  Glnucus 
discovered  the  art  of  casting  iron  ;  at  Delphi  were 
consecrated  offerings  made  by  him.  Never  was  the 
art  of  casting  in  iron  carried  to  greatiT  perfection 
than  in  our  times,  particularly  at  Berlin.  Sec 
Sculpture. 

Plastic,  in  its  narrowest  sense,  signifying  that 
which  is  fit  to  be  represented  in  forms,  or  is  well 
represented  in  forms,  is  opposed  to  picturesque 
in  its  widest  sense,  signifying  that  whicli  is  fit  to 
be  represented,  or  is  well  represented,  in  paint- 
ing. Intimately  connected  with  the  general  dif- 
ference between  the  spirit  of  ancient  and  that  of 
modem  art,  to  whicli  we  have  already  often  alluded, 
»>  the  circumstance  tlmt  tlie  Greeks  had  a  inurh 


I  greater  deposition  to  express  their  ideas  in  forms 
than  in  pictures,  so  far  as  the  fine  arts  are  made  u*e 
of  for  the  expression  of  ideas,  'lhey  accordingly 
carried  the  arts  which  speak  through  the  form  to 

I  the  highest  perfection  ;  i.  e.  the  plastic  arts.  Tin- 
religion  ami  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  Greek  led 
him  to  view  this  life  as  the  most  important  pnrt  of 
his  existence,  and  the  perfection  of  this  life  as  tin- 
chief  perfection  to  which  he  could  aspire;  whilst 
the  modem,  or  Christian,  considers  every  thing  with 
reference  to  a  future  life,  to  which  he  aspires.  The 
chief  aim  of  die  latter,  in  the  fine  arts,  therefore,  is 
the  expression  of  glowing  feeling.  He  makes  the 
forms  ii i id  beings  which  he  find*  on  tlie  earth  express 
his  views  of  a  more  perfect  and  purer  world  for 
which  he  longs  (and  colours  ami  tones  are  the  most 
ready  means  of  so  doing),  whilst  the  Greek  embo- 
dies all  his  ideas  in  forms  to  which  he  does  not  at- 
tempt to  give  an  expression  superior  in  kind  to  the 
terrestrial,  like  tlie  Christian,  but  merely  idealizes 
them,  i.  e.  developes  Uieir  excellences  so  as  to  give 
them  what  would  be  terrestrial  perfection.  On  the 
whole,  we  may  say  the  ancients  strove  much  more 
to  represent  the  beautiful  for  its  own  sake,  whiUt 
with  the  moderns  it  is  made  subsidiary  to  the  c\ 
press  ion  of  feeling.  Hence  the  necessary  conse 
quence  Uuit,  wherever  it  was  admissible,  the  Greeks 
represented  naked  human  beauty,  tlie  most  perfect 
in  creation  ;  and  to  such  a  degree  did  that  gifted 
and  finely  nrganited  people  develop*  their  sense  of 
beauty,  and  the  power  of  embodying  it  in  forms, 
that  they  liave  ever  since  remained  the  models  of 
successive  ages.  So  great  ami  general,  indeed,  was 
the  seuse  for  plastic  beauty  with  the  Greeks,  that  it 
influenced  most  of  tlie  other  branches  of  art,  as 
painting,  which  has  with  the  Greeks  a  decidedly 
plastic  character ;  and  Schlegel  is  quite  correct 
when  he  says  that,  in  order  to  understand  perfect  ly 
well  the  tragedy  of  the  Greeks,  it  is  necessary  to  be 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  their  plastic  art,  because 
the  mind  of  the  Greek  has,  in  every  thing  connected 
with  the  beautiful,  an  eminently  plastic  turn  ;  ami 
the  poet  does  not  tlevelope  before  our  eyes  great  and 
peculiar  characters  by  a  series  of  events  and  actions, 
nor  does  he  present  views  which  are  the  consequence 
of  connecting  all  our  present  existence  with  another 
world  ;  but  he  conceives  the  existing  world  idealized, 
perfected  by  its  own  laws,  anil,  if  he  composes  for 
representation,  this  view  closely  allies  itself  to  the 
spirit  which  pervades  the  sculpture  of  his  country. 

Plastic  is  also  used  in  praise  of  modem  poems  or 
historical  writing,  if  they  arc  so  well  executed  thnt 
they  represent  characters  or  actions  as  expressively 
as  a  sculptor  would  do  by  a  fine  statue. 

PLATA,  Rio  ok  i.\  (that  is.  river  of  silver);  a 
Inrge  river  of  South  America,  which  flows  into  the 
Atlantic  ocean  between  latitude  34*"  55' and  3f»p  V I ' 
S.  It  is  formed  by  the  union  of  the  Parana  ami 
Uruguay.  The  former  rises  in  Bratd,  and  receives 
the  Paraguay  cnmin<;  from  the  same  country,  after 
which  it  unites  with  tlie  Uruguay,  also  coming  from 
Hrazil.  at  about  175  miles  from  tlie  ocean.  At  this 
point  the  Plata  is  thirty  miles  wide,  at  its  mouth 
about  100  miles.  The  Paraguay  rises  in  latitude  1 3" 
30'  S.,  and  receives  the  large  rivers  Pilcomayo  and 
Vermejo  from  tlie  west.  The  whole  length  of  the 
Plata,  from  the  head  water;  of  the  Paraguay  to  the 
ocean,  is  almut  ~300  miles.  The  basin  which  it 
drains  extends  from  lat.  13°  to  38°  S.,  and  from 
Ion.  51®  to  71"  W.,  and  is  therefore  about  1800  miles 
from  north  to  south-,  by  1500  from  east  to  west. 
Excepting  the  Amazon,  it  has  the  largest  volume  of 
water  of  any  river  in  the  world.  The  navigation  of 
the  Paraguay  is  difficult  on  account  of  the  shoals  and 
falls.     I  'tie  Parana  is  deeper  than  the  Plata,  ami  i» 
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rendered  dangerous  Iry  its  numerous  snndtanks. 
The  ports  on  the  Plata  arc  Montevideo  and  Buenos 
Ay  res.  It  was  first  discovered  by  Solis,  who  gave 
it  the  name  of  La  I'/ata,  but  from  whom  it  was  ofien 
al>o  called  the  river  of  Soli*.  Sebastian  Cabot,  then 
in  the  service  of  Spain,  visited  the  river  a  few  years 
afterwards  (1526),  and  penetrated  to  the  Paraguay. 

PLATA,  United  Provinces  or  the  (Provincia$ 
Unidasdel  Mode  la  Plata,  or  Hepublica  Argentina); 
a  republic  of  South  America,  consisting  of  a  part  of 
the  former  Spanish  viceroyalty  of  the  Rio  de  la 
Plata,  or  Buenos  Ayres.  The  republic  of  Bolivia, 
the  stale  of  Paraguay,  and  the  republic  of  the  Banda 
Oriental,  which  were  comprised  within  the  limits  of 
the  viceroyalty,  now  form  independent  states.  The 
United  Provinces  are  bounded  on  the  north  by  Bo- 
livia; on  the  east  by  Paraguay,  from  which  they  are 
separated  by  the  river  Paraguay,  the  Banda  Oriental 
(which  the  Uruguay  separates  from  them),  and  the 
Atlantic  ocean  ;  south  by  Patagonia  ;  and  west  by 
Chile  and  the  Pacific  ocean.  The  extreme  length, 
from  lat.  20°  to  40°  10'  S.,  is  about  1400  miles;  the 
breadth  varies  from  600  to  800  miles.  The  vice- 
royalty  extended  over  an  area  of  about  1,600,000 
miles;  the  Argentine  republic  comprises  about  two- 
thirds  of  this  surface,  with  a  population  estimated  at 
2,000,000,  of  which  600,000  are  Spanish  Creoles, 
000,000  mestizoes,  800,000  Indians,  and  25,000 
negroes. 

This  part  of  the  country  was  first  discovered  by 
Juan  Dial  de  Solis,  in  1517,  and  was  further  explored 
by  Sebastian  Cabot,  then  in  the  service  of  Spain,  in 
1 526.  In  1553,  the  first  Spanish  colony  was  founded 
here  by  Don  Pedro  de  Menduza,  who  built  Buenos 
Ayres.  The  government  was  at  first  dependent 
upon  tliat  of  Peru,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
strictions imposed  on  its  commerce,  had  no  other 
communication  with  other  parts  of  the  world  than 
by  the  annual  fleet  from  Spain.  But  as  the  popula- 
tion multiplied,  and  the  agricultural  produce  in- 
creased, some  relaxations  in  the  monopoly  system 
took  place,  and  finally,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  smug- 
gling, which  had  been  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  , 
register  ships  were  allowed  to  sail,  under  n  license 
from  the  council  of  the  Indies,  at  any  time.  The 
annual  flotilla  sailed  for  the  last  time  in  1748  ;  in 
1774.  a  free  trade  was  allowed  between  several  of 
the  American  ports ;  and,  in  1778,  several  SpanUh 
ports  were  allowed  an  open  trade  to  Buenos  Ayres. 
In  the  same  year,  the  viceroyalty  of  Buenos  Ayres 
was  constituted,  and,  as  it  included  the  rich  pro- 
vinces of  Upper  Peru,  became  not  only  important 
as  an  agricultural  colony,  but  for  its  valuable  mines. 
The  commerce  continued  to  increase  in  value  until 
the  war  between  England  and  Spain  (17D7),  after 
which  it  never  revived,  and  has  been  entirely  anni- 
hilated by  the  recent  events. 

In  1800  and  1807,  the  inhabitants,  having  victo- 
riously repelled  the  attacks  of  the  British,  under 
generals  Beresford  and  Whitelocke,  learned  to  know 
their  own  strength,  and,  in  1810,  the  first  insurrec- 
tion against  the  mother  country  broke  out  at  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  none  of  the  Spanish  colonies  were  there 
so  few  blacks ;  none  had  been  so  much  neglected 
by  the  mother  country ;  hence  in  none  were  shown 
a  greater  unanimity  of  purpose,  ami  firmness  in  re- 
sistance.  The  iuliabitants  of  litis  colony  were  also 
superior  to  most  of  the  colonists  in  cultivation  and 
character.  Liniers,  a  French  officer  who  had  con- 
ducted the  successful  resistance  to  the  British,  was 
declared  viceroy  iu  the  place  of  the  Spanish  gover- 
nor. But  as  he  favoured  the  cause  of  Joseph  Napo- 
l'"on,  he  was  soon  after  deposed,  and  the  junta  of  the 
province  of  Buenos  Ayres  managed  the  government 
under  CiMicrof.thc  new  Spanish  viceroy;  the  latter, 


r  however,  was  deposed  by  the  junta,  on  account  of 
his  attempts  to  revive  the  old  Spanish  policy  and 
sent  home.    The  junta  took  upon  itself  the  admin- 
istration, in  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII.  Chile 
followed  this  exnmple,  and  sent  troops  to  the  assist- 
ance of  Buenos  Ayres.    The  insurgents  likewise 
took  possession  of  Upper  Peru,  where  an  insurrec- 
tion had  already  broken  out  at  La  Pas,  August  lf>. 
1809.    Liniers,  who  was  supported  by  some  of  the 
internal  provinces,  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt 
against  Buenos  A  y  res ;  he  was  deserted  by  his  troops, 
and,  having  been  made  prisoner  with  some  of  his 
adherents,  was  shot.    The  other  provinces  joined 
Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  Creoles  were  every  where 
victorious.    In  1811,  the  junta  was  dissolved,  in 
consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  its  president ;  and  a 
congress,  assembled  at  Buenos  Ayres,  vested  the 
executive  power  in  the  hands  of  a  triumvirate  ;  but 
the  progress  of  the  Spanish  arms  in  Peru  led  tin* 
congress,  in  1814,  to  name  Pozadas,  supreme  direc- 
tor of  the  republic,  with  a  council  of  seven  ;  and  the 
government  thus  acquired  more  unity  and  vigour. 
Monte  Video  was  yet  occupied  by  a  Spanish  gam- 
son,  but  was  soon  after  taken  by  the  Buenos  Ayrean 
forces  ;  Artigas,  the  commander  in  the  Banda  Ori- 
ental, then  declared  himself  independent,  defeated 
the  troops  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  took  possession  of 
Monte  Video,  which,  ir.  1817,  fell  into  the  luuids  of 
a  Brazilian  force.    (See  Artigat,  and  Banda  Orien- 
tal.)   At  the  same  time,  Paraguay,  under  docux 
rrnncia,  declared  itself  independent.    (See  Para- 
guay.)   In  1816,  a  new  congress  met  at  Tucuman. 
which  named  Pueyrredon  director  of  the  republic, 
on  July  19.  declared  the  countries  on  the  Plata  inde- 
pendent, and,  having  transferred  its  sessions  to 
Buenos  Ayres,  issued  a  declaration  (Mani/ettam* 
hUtorica  y  politico  de  la  Rerolncion  de  la  Amertec, 
Oct.  25),  containing  a  list  of  twenty-eight  griev- 
ance*. 

The  republic  now  assumed  the  title  of  United 
Provinces  of  South  America,  and  Decemher  3,  181 
proclaimed  a  reglamento  provisorio  as  preliminary  U> 
a  constitution.  The  congress,  chosen  in  compliance 
with  the  reglamento,  was  opened  in  Feliruary,  I S lir, 
and,  on  Ute  25th  of  May,  the  new  constitution  wa* 
published.  It  was  on  the  model  of  that  of  the 
United  Northern  Slates,  and  secured  personrj  free- 
dom and  equality,  liberty  of  conscience,  and  of  tl>* 
press,  and  the  right  of  suffrage.  Pueyrrpdon,  w!k» 
declined  re-election  to  the  place  of  supreme  director . 
was  succeeded  in  that  post  by  treneral  Rondeau.  The 
country  still  continued  in  a  disturbed  state,  and,  u> 
1820,  colonel  Kodrignet  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs  by  the  federalists.  The  nomination  of  Riva- 
ilavi.i,  who  had  previously  been  plenipotentiary  t-> 
Paris  and  London,  to  the  place  of  secretary  of  stair 
iu  1821 ,  contributed  to  restore  order  ;  Uic  province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  yielded  iu  claims  to  Mjperionty 
over  the  other  provinces,  which  established  »rpara<r 
provincial  governments,  and  sent  deputies  tn  a 
general  congress  at  Buenos  Ayres,  May  1,  18"i"2 
The  treaties  of  pence  and  amity.  cv-ndudAl  wui» 
Santa  r V,  Kntre  Rios.and  Corrientes,  rcsnurd  peacr, 
and  general  amnesty  established  domestic  tranquiDni. 
The  confederacy  now  consisted  of  the  nine  pro*  .nets 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  Tucuman,  Cordova.  Salta.  (  u>. 
Potosi,  Cochabamba,  La  Pat, and  Puno.  The  vi-j- 
laut  and  prudent  policy  of  K  ivadavia,  who  was  abo  »i 
the  head  of  die  department  of  foreign  affairs,  ch&used 
the  condition  of  the  country.  The  revenue  of  l  S23  ti- 
t-ceded the  expenditures ;  the  customs,  in  porUou'-ar. 
were  much  increased  by  the  commercial  pnwprmy. 
In  1822.  the  congress  of  the  United  Statf4,cor»>»»d<rT- 
ing  that  the  provinces  of  Bueno9  Ayre«,  after  h*\  .to-. 
from  the  year  1810,  proceeded  in  their  reso.'m  :.»r.  - » 
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movements  without  any  obstacle  from  the  govern- 
meiit  of  Spain,  hail  formally  declared  their  indep  en- 
< let ico  in  1816;  and  that,  after  various  intestine 
commotions  and  external  collisions,  those  provinces 
had  attained  domestic  tranquillity,  and  a  good  under- 
standing with  all  Uieir  neighbours,  and  actually 
exercised,  without  opjHisition  from  within,  or  the  fear 

annoyance  from  without,  all  the  attributes  of  sov- 
ereignty.—resolved  that  they  ought  to  be  recognised 
as  uii  independent  nation ;  and  a  minister  plenipo- 
tentiary was,  therefore,  appointed  to  Buenos  Ayres 
(IS-il).  In  18*5,  a  treaty  of  peace,  commerce  and 
navigation  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain.  At 
this  time  the  republic  assumed  the  title  of  United 
Provinces  of  La  Plata.  Tlie  principal  functions  of 
government  were  discharged  for  several  years  by  a 
constituent  congress,  tile  executive  power  being  in- 
trusted to  the  provincial  government  of  Buenos 
Ayres.  In  Febntary,  1826,  Rivadavia  was chc*eu  pre- 
sident of  the  United  Provinces.  In  December  pre- 
ceding, the  emperor  of  Braid  had  declnred  war 
against  the  Argrntine  republic,  in  consequence  of 
its  having  taken  |>o$session  of  the  Bauda  Oriental. 
Garcia,  who  was  sent  by  Rivadavia  to  negotiate  a 
pence,  having  ceded  the  Banda  Oriental  to  the  etn- 
|>eror,  the  president  was  induced,  by  the  general 
dissatisfaction  with  this  step,  to  resign.  The  succes- 
ses of  the  Argentine  arms  led  to  articles  of  agreement 
with  Brazil  (August,  1828),  by  which  it  was  stipu- 
lated that  the  Brazilians  should  evacuate  the  disput- 
ed province,  which  was  declared  mi  independent 
stnte.  (See  Monte  f'ideo.)  On  the  resignation  of 
Rivadavia,  congress  dissolved,  each  of  the  provinces 
again  became  independent,  and  colonel  Dorregowas 
chosen  governor  of  the  province  of  Buenos  Ayres. 
The  new  governor  was  expelled  from  the  city  in 
Decemlier  of  the  same  year,  by  general  Laval le, 
the  heat!  of  the  Unitarios,  wlw  caused  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  governor,  and.  having  made  Dorrego 
prisoner,  caused  him  to  be  shot  on  the  spot.  A 
civil  war  of  the  most  bloody  description  ensued,  and, 
in  August,  1829,  general  Lavalle  found  himself  com- 
piled to  resign.  He  was  succeeded  by  general 
V turnout.  who'was  at  the  head  of  the  federal  party, 
who,  in  turn,  gave  way  to  general  Rosas  in  Decern  - 
l»er  of  the  same  year — See  Funes,  HistcrUi  civil  del 
Paraguay,  Buenos  Ayres  y  Tucuman  (Buenos  Ayres, 
1825);  N mines.  Historical,  political  and  statistical 
Account  of  the  t'nited  Provinces  of  La  Plata  (trans- 
lated from  the  Spanish,  London,  1825)  ;  Head's 
Journey  across  the  Pampas  ;  Miers,  Travels  in  Chile 
and  La  Plata  (2  voLs.,  London,  1826);  Haigh's 
Skrtches  in  Peru.  Chile  and  Buenos  Ayres  .London, 
1S3T;  Miller's  Memoirs  (2  vols.,  London,  18*8); 
the  American  Annual  Register  (I.  II.  HI.  IV. \ 

PLAT,«.K  ;  a  town  in  Bcpotia,  celebrated  for  the 
Kittle  in  which  the  Persians,  under  Mardonuis.  were 
defeated  by  the  Greeks.  B.  C.  479.  After  Xerxes 
liad  been  defeated  at  Salamis  he  returned  with  the 
greatest  part  of  his  forces,  but  left  3'X").<XX)  men, 
under  Mardonius,  in  Thessaly,  to  influence  the  nego- 
tiations of  that  commander  with  the  Greeks.  (In 
the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  negotiate,  Mardonius 
advanced  towards  Attica,  and  laid  waste  every  thing 
with  fire  and  sword.  One  hundred  thousand  G reeks, 
under  Pausanias  and  Aristides,  having  solemnly 
sworn  to  prefer  death  to  subjugation,  advanced 
ugaiust  the  Persians,  and  the  two  armies  met  near 
the  small  town  of  Plala.-r.  September  25.  The  lo<s 
of  the  Greeks  whs  inconsiderable.  Mardonius  fell, 
nial  hardly  one  tenth  part  of  his  army  escaped  by 
flight ;  but  few  ever  returned  to  their  country.  On 
the  same  ilay.  the  remnant  of  the  Persian  fleet,  which 
had  escaped  from  Salamis.  was  destroyed  of!"  Myc^le 
bv  the  Greeks,  under  the  Athenian  Xunthippu*  and 


i  the  Spartan  Leotychidcs.  From  that  time,  Greece 
was  freed  from  invasions  from  Persia.  The  Plat- 
nsans  distinguished  themselves  both  at  Marathon  and 
Platarae. 

PLATE  GLASS.  See  Glass. 
PLATINA  is  a  metal  of  modern  discovery,  and 
owes  its  name  to  the  idea  at  first  entertained  of  its 
being  related  to  silver,  it  being  a  diminutive  of  the 
Spanish  word  plata.  We  shall  first  describe  its  ore, 
denominated  in  mineralogy  native  platina.  It  occurs 
in  very  small,  irregularly  formed  grains,  of  uneven 
surface,  usually  flattened,  and  having  the  appearance 
of  being  worn  by  attrition.  They  are  destitute  of 
cleavage,  and  possessed  of  a  hackly  fracture  ;  lustre 
metallic ;  colour  perfect  steel-gray  ;  streak  un- 
changed and  shining  ;  ductile ;  hardness  a  little 
above  that  of  fluor  ;  specific  gravity  17.3.  It  gen- 
erally  contains  a  little  iron,  and  is  accompanied, 
besides,  by  iridium,  osmium,  rhodium,  palladium, and 
also  by  copper,  chrome  and  titanium.  It  is  very  re- 
fractory, and  soluble  only  in  nitro-rouriatic  acid. 
The  pieces  in  which  it  occurs  rarely  exceed  a  few 
grains  in  weight.  It  has  been  found  principally  iu 
secondary  deposits,  and  was  first  brought  from  Peru, 
and  from  Choco.  in  New  Grenada.  It  also  occurs 
iu  Brazil  and  St  Domingo  ;  but  of  late  comes,  in  the 
largest  quantity,  from  Siberia,  where  it  is  found  iu 
the  auriferous  sands  of  Kuschwa,  in  the  Uralian 
mountains.  The  richest  beds  of  these  sands  are 
from  two  and  a  half  to  five  feet  in  thickness,  and 
yield  from  one  to  three  pounds  of  metal  for  about 
3700  pounds  of  sand.  Native  platina  is  also  abun- 
dant on  the  western  slope  of  the  Uralian  mountains, 
More  recently,  it  1ms  been  found  in  a  sienitic  rock, 
along  with  oxide  of  iron  and  gold.  The  grains  in 
which  it  occurred,  possessed  the  same  shape  as  those 
found  in  the  sands.  This  locality  is  near  Santa  Rosa, 
iu  the  province  of  Antioquia. 

To  procure  the  pure  metal  from  its  ore  has  been 
one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in  metallurgy ; 
and  all  the  processes  formerly  employed  have  given 
way  to  the  ingenious  one  invented  and  practised, 
for  a  long  time  privately,  by  doctor  Wollaston,  and 
which  he  mode  public,  through  the  Philosophical 
Transactions,  in  1829.  The  crude  platina  is  dissolv- 
ed in  nitro-muriatic  acid  (formed  iu  the  proportion 
of  three  pounds  of  muriatic  add  to  two  of  the  sim- 
ple aqua  fortis).  The  acid  should  be  allowed  to  di- 
gest three  or  four  days,  with  a  heat  which  ought 
gradually  to  he  raised.  The  solution,  being  then 
poured  off,  should  he  suffered  to  stand  until  a  quan- 
tity of  fine  pul  venilent  ore  of  iridium,  suspended  in  the 
liquid,  has  completely  subsided,  and  should  then  be 
mixed  wit))  a  solution  of  muriate  of  ammonia  (the 
salt  lieing  dissolved  in  Ave  times  its  weight  of  water). 
A  yellow  precipitate  of  platina  will  immediately  fall, 
which  must  Ik*  well  washed  in  order  to  free  it  from 
the  various  impurities  known  to  exist  in  native  plat- 
ina, and  must  ultimately  lie  well  pressed  in  order  to 
remove  the  last  remnant  of  the  washings.  It  is  next 
to  l>e  heated,  with  the  utmost  caution,  in  a  black 
lend  pot,  with  so  low  a  heat  as  just  to  expel  the 
whole  of  the  muriate  of  ammonia,  and  to  occasion 
the  particles  of  platina  to  cohere  as  little  as  possible  ; 
for  ou  this  depends  the  ultimate  ductility  of  the  pro- 
duct. When  turned  out  of  the  crucible,  it  will  be 
found  of  a  gray  colour,  and,  if  prepared  with  due 
precaution,  lightly  coherent.  It  now  requires  to  be 
rubbed  between  the  hands,  in  order  to  procure,  by 
the  gentlest  means,  as  much  as  can  possibly  be 
so  obtained  of  metallic  powder,  so  fine  as  to  pass 
through  a  fine  lawn  sieve.  The  coarser  parts  are 
then  to  he  ground  in  a  wooden  bowl,  with  a  wooden 
pintle,  b.it  on  no  account  with  any  harder  material, 
capable  of  burnishing  the  particles  of  platina  (because 
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burnished  particles  of  platiua  will  not  wehl);  and  in- 
deed every  degree  of  burnishing  would  prevent  die  par- 
ticles from  cohering  in  the  further  stages  of  the  pro- 
cess. And  since  plntina  cannot  be  fused  by  the  utmost 
heat  of  our  furnaces,  and  consequently  cannot  be 
freed,  like  other  metals,  from  its  impurities  during 
igneous  fusion  by  fluxes,  nor  be  rendered  liomoge- 
neous   by  liquefaction,  the  mechanical  diffusion 
through  water  should  here  be  made  to  answer,  as 
far  as  may  be,  the  purposes  of  melting,  in  allowing 
earthy  matters  to  come  to  the  surface  by  their  light- 
ness, and  in  making  the  solvent  powers  of  water  ef- 
fect, as  fur  as  possible,  tlie  purifying  powers  of 
borax  and  other  fluxes,  in  removing  soluble  oxides. 
Ky  repeated  washing,  shaking  and  decanting,  the 
tiiier  parts  of  the  gray  powder  of  platiua  may  be 
obtained  as  pure  as  other  metals  are  rendered  by 
the  various  processes  of  metallurgy ;  und  if  now 
poured  over,  and  allowed  to  subside  in  a  clean  basin, 
a  uniform  mud,  or  pulp,  will  be  obtained,  ready  for 
the.  further  process  of  casting.    The  mould  to  be 
used  for  casting  the  metallic  powder,  is  a  brass  bar- 
rel, (<J  incites  long,  turned  rather  taper  within,  with 
a  view  to  facilitate  the  extraction  of  the  ingot  to  be 
formed,  being  1.12  inches  in  diameter  at  top,  and 
1.23  inches  at  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  bottom, 
»nd  plugged  at  its  larger  extremity  with  a  stopper 
of  steel,  that  enters  the  barrel  to  the  depth  of  a 
quarter  of  an  inch.    1  lie  inside  of  the  mould  being 
now  well  greased  with  u  little  lard,  and  the  stopper 
being  fitted  tight  into  the  barrel  by  surrounding  it 
with  blotting  paper  (for  the  paper  facilitates  the 
extraction  of  the  stopper,  and  allows  the  escape  of 
water  during  compression),  the  barrel  is  to  be  set 
upright  in  a  jug  of  water,  and  is  itself  to  be  filled 
with  that  fluid.    It  is  next  to  be  filled  quite  full 
■•villi  the  mud  of  platina,  which,  subsiding  to  the 
Imttom  of  the  water,  is  sure  to  fill  the  barrel  without 
cavities,  and  with  uniformity— a  uniformity  to  be 
rendered  perfect  by  subsequent  pressure.   In  order, 
however,  to  guard  effectually  against  cavities,  the 
barrel  may  be  weighed  after  filling  it ;  and  the  ac- 
tual weight  of  its  contents,  being  tints  ascertained, 
inny  be  compared  with  that  weight  of  platiua  and 
water  which  it  is  known,  by  estimate,  tltat  the  barrel 
ought  to  contain.    A  circular  piece  of  soft  paper 
first,  and  then  of  woollen  cloth,  being  laid  upon  the 
surface  of  the  barrel,  allow  the  water  to  pass  during 
partial  compression  by  the  force  of  the  liaud  with  a 
wooden  plug.    A  circular  plate  of  copper  is  Uien 
placed  upon  tile  top,  am)  thus  siifficient  consistency 
is  given  to  the  contents  to  allow  of  the  barrel  being 
laid  horizontally  in  a  forcing  press.   After  compres- 
sion, which  is  to  be  carried  to  the  utmost  limits,  the 
stopper  at  the  extremity  being  taken  out,  the  cake 
of  platina  will  easily  be  removed,  owing  to  the  coni- 
cal form  of  the  barrel ;  and,  being  now  so  hard  and 
firm  that  it  may  be  handled  without  danger  of  break- 
ing, it  is  tu  be  placed  upon  a  charcoal  fire,  and  there 
heated  to  redness,  in  order  to  drive  off  moisture, 
burn  off  grease,  and  give  to  it  a  firmer  degree  of 
cohesion.   The  cake  is  next  to  be  heated  in  a  wind- 
furnace ;  and,  for  this  purpose,  it  is  to  be  raised  upon 
an  earthen  stand,  about  two  and  a  lialf  inches  above 
the  grate  of  the  furnace,  the  stand  being  strewn 
over  with  a  layer  of  clean  quartsose  sand,  on  which 
the  cake  is  to  be  placed,  standing  upright  on  one  of 
its  ends.    It  is  then  to  be  covered  with  an  inverted 
cylindrical  pot  of  the  most  refractory  crucible  ware, 
resting  at  its  open  end  on  the  layer  of  sand  ;  and 
rare  is  to  be  taken  that  the  sides  of  the  pot  do  not 
touch  Uie  cake.    To  prevent  the  blistering  of  the 
platina  by  heat,  which  »s  the  usual  defect  of  this 
inetul  in  iLs  unmanuhictii  ed  state,  it  is  essential  to 
ex|K>se  the  cake  to  the  nr.  :  interne  heat  that  a  wind 
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the  platiua  can  well  be  required  to  bear  under  hut 
subsequent  treatment,  so  that  all  impurities  nay  be 
totally  driven  off.  The  furnace  U  fed  with  coke, 
and  the  action  of  the  fire  maintained  for  about  twwuj 
minutes  from  the  time  of  lighting  it.  The  cake  i> 
now  to  be  removed  from  the  furnace,  and,  beinr 
placed  upright  upon  an  anvil,  is  tu  be  struck,  wln,r 
hot,  upon  the  top,  with  a  heavy  hnnimer,  so  as  at  u* 
beating  effectually  to  close  the  metal.  If  in  uus 
process  the  cylinder  should  become  bent,  it  must  on 
no  account  be  Iiammered  on  the  side,  by  whirh 
treatment  it  would  be  cracked  inintedialrh,  but 
must  be  rtraightened  by  blows  given  upon  the  extre- 
mities, dexterously  directed,  so  as  to  reduce  to  t 
straight  line  the  parts  that  project.  The  iogt*  of 
platiua,  when  cold,  may  be  reduced  by  the  processr* 
of  heating  and  forging,  like  any  odier  metal,  tu  uj 
form  that  may  be  required.  After  forging,  the  input 
is  to  be  cleaned  lrom  the  ferruginous  scales  vb*ii 
its  surface  is  apt  to  contract  in  the  fire,  by  srotinar 
over  its  surface  with  a  moistened  mixture  of  eqesi 
parts,  by  measure,  of  crystallised  borax  and  conusaw 
salt  of  tartar,  which,  when  in  fusion,  is  a  ready  sni 
vent  of  such  impurities,  while  it  does  not  set.  lib 
caustic  alkali,  upon  the  platiua  itself.  It  is  then  u 
be  exposed  upon  a  platina  tray,  under  an  ui«ert*J 
pot,  to  the  heat  of  a  wind-furnace.  The  ingot  ou? 
then  be  flattened  into  leaf,  drawn  into  wire,  or  sub- 
mitted to  any  of  the  processes  of  which  the.  noM 
ductile  metals  are  capable.  The  mean  specific  gn 
vity  of  the  metallic  cake  of  platina  powder,  nam 
taken  from  the  press,  is  10;  that  of  the  cake  fcUy 
contracted  by  heat,  before  forging,  is  from  IT  u> 
17.7  ;  that  after  forging  is  about  21.25,  and  thUvt 
wire,  21.5,  being  the  maximum  density  U  tht 
metal. 

I'ure  platina  has  a  white  colour,  very  much  bit 
that  of  silver,  but  is  inferior  in  lustre  to  that  taeul. 
Its  malleability  is  far  less  than  that  of  gold  or  silver, 
but  superior  to  that  of  tin.  It  may  be  drawn  iuu< 
wires  that  do  not  exceed  the  2000lh  part  of  an  rod* 
It  is  a  soft  metal,  ami,  like  iron,  admits  of  brsir 
welded  at  a  high  temperature.  A  wire  our  trata 
of  an  inch  supports  5i>0  pounds  without  bresktne 
As  a  conductor  of  heat,  it  ranks  between  gold  asd 
silver.  It  undergoes  no  change  from  the  cunbieeJ 
agency  of  air  and  moisture,  and  it  may  be  espesni 
to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge  without  nf- 
feriug  either  oxidation  or  fusion.  On  heaunr  a 
small  wire  of  it,  by  means  of  galvanism,  or  the c*a 
pound  blow-pipe,  it  is  fused,  and  afterwards  buns 
with  the  emission  of  sparks.  Platuia  is  not  stuck''1 
by  any  of  the  pure  acids.  Its  only  solvents  arr 
chlorine  and  nilro-muriutic  acid,  which  act  upon  « 
with  greater  difficulty  tlian  on  gold.  The  maluu 
orange-red  coloured  liquid,  from  which  the  exirn 
of  acid  should  be  expelled  by  cautious  evapontf** 
may  be  regarded  as  containing  either  cliloride 
platinum,  or  the  muriate  of  its  oxkle.  Acconiwip  to 
Hcnelius,  there  are  two  oxides  of  this  metal.  uV 
oxygen  of  which  is  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  i.  The 
protoxide  prepared  by  the  action  of  potash  on  pro- 
lochloride  of  platma  is  of  a  black  colour,  and  i*  re- 
duced by  a  red  heaL  The  peroxide  is  obtained  wi«l 
difficulty ;  for,  ou  attempting  to  precipitate  it  fn* 
the  muriate,  by  means  of  an  alkali,  it  either  (ai;»*> 
a  sub  suit,  or  is  held  altogether  in  solution  It  hj 
a  yellowish- brown  colour,  resembling  rust  of  ire 
when  dry,  and  is  nearly  black  when  anhydroe* 
Like  |>eroxide  of  gold,  it  is  a  very  feeble  base,  *» 
is  much  disposed  to  unite  with  alkalies. 

Chlorides  of  platina.  The  pervhlonde  is  pr*ear*d 
by  evaporating  muriate  of  platina  to  dryness,  "7 
means  of  a  gentle  heat.    It  is  deliqur*cent,  aod  * 
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soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  The  muriate 
of  platina  is  Uie  protochtoride,  and  is  resolved,  on 
healing,  into  platina  and  chlorine  According  to 
Mr  K.  Davy,  there  are  two  pkoaphnrets  and  three 
tutphhttls  of  platina.  The  salts  of  platina  have  the 
following  general  characters ;  their  solution  in  water 
is  yellowi>h-brown ;  sulphureted  hydrogen  throws 
down  the  metal  in  a  black  powder ;  hydriodic  acid 
produces  a  thin  film  of  platina  upon  the  surface  of 
the  solution,  after  a  few  hours'  standing.  The  sul- 
phate of  platina  is  formed  by  the  action  of  nitric 
acid  upon  the  sulphuret,  or  hydro-sulphuret.  It  is 
soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  When  a  strong 
aqueous  solution  of  it  is  mingled  with  alcohol,  in 
cuial  volumes  wul  heated,  it  will  deposit  a  black 
l>owder,  which,  on  being  washed  and  dried,  and 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  400°,  explodes  with 
v iolence.  This  detonating  compound  is  analogous  to 
those  which  ammonia  forms  with  the  oxides  of  gold 
titul  silver. 

The  useful  alloys  of  platina  are  not  numerous. 
With  silver  it  forms  a  tolerably  fusible  white  alloy, 
malleable  and  brilliant  when  polished  ;  but  it  scales 
and  blackens  by  working.  Gold,  by  a  forge  heat, 
combines  with  platina,  and  the  alloys,  in  all  propor- 
tions, are  more  fusible  than  plattna.  In  the  propor- 
tion of  38  grs.  to  1  oi.,  it  forms  a  yellow ish- white, 
ductile,  hard  alloy;  it  is  so  elastic  after  hammering, 
Unit  it  has  been  proposed  to  use  it  for  watch-springs. 
Mercury,  by  trituration  with  spongy  platina,  forms 
an  amalgam  at  first  soft,  but  which  soon  becomes 
considerably  firm,  and  has  been  much  used  in  obtain- 
ing malleable  platina.  A  coating  of  platina  can  be 
given  to  copper  and  other  metals,  by  applying  to 
tliem  an  amalgam  of  spongy  platina,  ami  five  parts 
of  mercury  ;  the  latter  metal  is  then  volatilized  by 
heat.  Lead  combines  with  platina  readily  ;  and 
iron  and  copper  in  like  maimer  :  the  last  mentioned, 
when  added  in  the  proportion  of  7  to  16  of  platina 
and  I  of  tine,  and  fused  in  a  crucible,  under  char- 
coal powder,  forms  the  alloy  called  artificial  gold. 
Steel  unites  with  platina  in  all  proportions,  and,  espe- 
cially in  the  proportion  of  from  1  to  3  per  cent,  of 
platina,  forms  a  tough  and  tenacious  alloy,  well 
adapted  for  cutting  instrument?.  Arsenic  unite? 
easily  with  platina,  and  was  tmce  employed  for  ren- 
dering the  latter  metal  fusible.  Platina  is  a  metal 
of  great  utility.  It  is  used  for  the  construction  of 
Urge  boilers  tor  the  concentration  of  sulphuric  acid, 
Uie  larger  ones  of  which  cost  upwards  of  SOU  guin- 
eas. Its  uses  in  chemistry  are  numerous,  and  very 
important  It  is  also  employed  forstaiuing  pottery  ; 
and  has  lately  been  coined  in  Russia,  and  forms  a 
part  of  the  circulating  medium  of  that  country. 

PLATO  (from  wX*wt,  broad).  The  celebrated 
G  reek  philosopher  of  this  name  was  so  called  on 
account  of  the  breadth  of  his  chest  and  forehead. 
II is  original  name  was  Arittoclet.  lie  was  the  son 
of  Aristnn  and  Perictione.  and  was  born  about  4£<J 
B.  C.  Among  his  ancestors  were  king  Codrus  and 
Uie  lawgiver  Solon.  Circumstances  were  favourable 
to  his  early  education  ;  his  body  and  mind  were 
equally  developed.  In  gymnastics,  he  was  instruct- 
ed by  Anston,  in  Uie  rudiments  of  letters  by  the 
grammarian  Dionysius,  in  painting  and  music  by 
Draco  and  Metcllus,  in  philosophy  at  first  by  Crnty- 
lus.  I.'n til  his  twentieth  year,  Uie  gi  fled  youth  tried 
his  creative  |>ower  in  epic,  lyric,  mid  dramatic  poetry 
with  much  ardour.  Nothing  satisfied  him.  We  now 
see  him  introduced  by  his  father  to  the  wise  Socra- 
tes, who,  Uie  story  says,  was  just  relating  to  bis 
pupils  a  dream,  in  winch  he  had  seen  a  young  swan 
fly  from  the  altar  of  Cupid  into  Uie  academy,  and 
alight  in  his  lap,  whence  he  soured,  with  an  enchant- 
ing son:;,  into  the  air  —  Sec,  here,  the  academic 


swan  !"  he  exclaim':,  perceiving  Pluto.     Me  culti- 
vated Uie  mind  of  his  new  pupil  for  eight  years,  and 
the  acute  und  profound  views  of  Uie  scholar  tasked 
his  faculties,  and  awakened  in  him  admiration  mid 
love.    After  the  sage — accused  of  deriding  Uie  gods 
of  his  country — had  drank  the  hemlock.  Plato,  thirst- 
ing for  the  highest  knowledge  which  his  times  could 
afford,  left  Athens    He  first  visited  Megani,  where 
lie  staid  for  some  time  with  Euclid  (the  head  of  Uie 
Megarean  school,  and  formerly  also  the  disciple  of 
Socrates  >i  exchanging  opinions,  and  calling  to  mind 
!  the  lessons  of  Uieir  teacher.    He  then  visited  Magna 
Gnecia,  where  he  held  intercourse  with  the  Pytha- 
goreans ;  Cyrene,  a  Greek  colony  in  Africa,  where 
he  became  acquainted  with  Theodoras  ;  also  Egypt, 
the  land  of  ancient  wisdom,  und  was  prevented  only 
by  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  from  visiting  Syria  and 
Persia.    At  the  age  of  about  forty  years,  he  return- 
ed, and  arrived  at  Syracuse,  then  ruled  by  Uie  tyrant 
Diouysius.     He  formed  a  friendship  with  Dion,  a 
relative,  indeed,  of  Dionysius,  but  hostile  to  the  ef- 
feminate luxury  of  his  countrymen,  and  inspired  with 
a  noble  seal  for  the  improvement  of  his  country. 
Dion  introduced  him  to  the  tyrant,  to  try  whether 
intercourse  wiUi  his  friend  might  not  dispose  Uie 
ruler  more  favourably  towards  liberty.    But  Plato's 
philosophic  and  iiule|>endent  spirit  offended  Uie 
tyrant,  who  became  suspicious  of  him,  and,  when 
Plato  embarked,  in  consequence  of  the  representa- 
tions of  Dion  mid  Aristomenes,  be  bribed  Uie  latter 
to  kill  or  sell  him.    Aristomenes  did  Uie  latter,  but 
Amiiceris  ransomed  him  ;  and  Plato  at  last  returned 
to  Athens,  where,  about  the  99th  Olympiad,  be 
taught  philosophy  in  Uie  academy — a  gymnasium 
situated  in  the  suburbs.    In  the  second  year  of  Uie 
load  Olympiad  (£68  B.  C),  Dionysius  I.  died,  and 
Dionysius  II.  succeeded  him.   Dion  now  entertained 
new  hopes,  and  Dionysius,  viho  was  desirous  of 
having  learned  men  at  his  court,  joined  him  in  an 
invitation  to  Pinto  to  visit  Syracuse  again.  The 
philosopher  was  fully  conscious  of  the  danger  and 
probable  failure  of  his  visit ;  but  the  hope  of  being 
useful  nnde  him  once  more  resolve  to  leave  the 
shores  of  Attica.    Speusippus  accompanied  him. 
The  beginning  promised  well:  his  entrance  into 
Syracuse  was  solemnly  celebrated.    He  instructed 
Uie  prince  in  mathematics:  but  he  soon  became 
again  Uie  object  of  jealousy  and  intrigue.  Philistius, 
the  historian,  who  had  been  banished  under  the  late 
reign,  was  recalled,  in  order,  as  was  pretended,  to 
support  the  tottering  throne.    He  fanned  Uie  suspi- 
cious of  the  tyrant  against  Dion,  mid  hardly  had  three 
months  elapsed  from  the  Ume  of  Plato's  arrival  in 
Sicily,  when  his  friend  was  carried  to  Uie  coast  of 
Italy.    Plato  was  obliged,  by  repeated  and  urgent 
invitations,  to  take  up  his  residence  in  Uie  n>yal 
palace,  where  he  was  closely  observed  ;  and  if  it  had 
not  lieen  for  the  breaking  out  of  u  war,  his  request 
for  dismission  would  probably  not  have  been  compli- 
ed with.   It  was  granted  at  length,  but  on  condition 
that  he  should  return  alter  Uie  conclusion  of  peace. 
He  now  went  back  to  AUiens,  where  he  tried  to  con- 
sole Dion    Peace  was  concluded,  and  Plato  was  re- 
minded of  his  promise.  He,  however,  resisted  all  the 
flattering  assurances  which  were  made  him  for  some 
lime.    At  last  Diouysius  m  nt  a  vessel  bearing  letters 
mid  personal  friends  of  Plato  to  prevail  on  him  to 
repair  to  Syracuse.     He  yielded  at  last  with  the 
hope  of  doing  someUiing  for  his  friend  Dion.  But 
bis  situation  became  worse  than  it  bad  been  on  his 
previous  visit.    Dion's  income  was  kept  buck,  and 
Plato's  life  was  even  endangered.    Archytas,  how- 
ever, persuaded  the  tyrant  that  it  political  measure 
i  .  quired  the  return  of  Plato  ;  he  was  allowed  to  de- 
part, and  e\en  bo  tra\c:l:iig  expense*  veie  |«ni. 
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He  landed  in  F.lis.  where  he  found  Dion,  who  formed 
a  plan  for  puiuslum;  the  tyrant ;  but  Plnlu  wus  un- 
willing to  accede  to  it.  It  cannot  surprise  us  that 
a  man  of  so  elevated  a  cliaracler  was  calumniated, 
and  accused  of  avarice,  intemperance,  vanity,  and 
even  flagitious  crimes.  These  charges  are  refuted 
by  the  high  esteem  in  which  Plato  was  held,  by  his 
life  and  actions.  He  died  in  Uie  first  year  of  the 
108th  Olympiad  (348  H.  C),  on  his  eighty-second 
birth  day,  a  hale  old  man.  breathing  out  his  life  in 
soft  sluuibc r  among  friends,  at  a  wedding  banquet. 
An  inscription  in  the  Ceramicus,  where  he  was 
buried,  proclaimed  his  merit, and  the  love  of  his  con- 
temporaries. 

In  order  to  understand  the  whole  of  Plato's  philo- 
sophy, and  seiie  its  true  spirit,  it  is  necessary  to  ac- 
quaint one's  self  with  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the 
Greek  philosophy,  and  the  different  modes  in  which 
it  was  cultivated  in  the  various  schools,  and.  at  the 
same  time,  to  be  acquainted  with  the  spirit  of  Orien- 
tal metaphysics.  The  conceptions  ot  a  mind  like 
Plato's,  inspired  with  the  must  lofty  and  glowing 
desire  to  show  the  connexion  of  the  human  soul  with 
the  original  fountain  of  light  and  perfection,  and  its 
aspirations  tor  a  reunion  with  it  (which  can  be  ex- 
pressed only  in  feeble  comparisons  and  imfierfect 
images);  of  a  mind  to  which  the  greatest  earthly 
good  appeared  to  be  the  union  of  kindred  souls  in 
the  love  and  sea  Ions  search  for  truth  (the  Platonic 
love);  of  a  mind  which  conceived  the  human  soul 
to  contain,  in  its  present  state  of  lost  perfection,  all 
the  germs  of  regeneraliou  ami  restoration  to  the 
kingdom  of  truth — the  works  of  such  a  lofty,  pure 
and  gifted  spirit  require  to  be  studied  with  peculiar 
attention,  ami  with  a  spirit  superior  to  the  tempta- 
tion to  ridicule  images  and  comparisons  that  attempt 
to  couvey  thoughts  for  which  language  is  insuffi- 
cient, and  which  remind  us  of  St  Augustine's  ex- 
pression, that  we  are  placed  too  high  for  our  own 
understanding.  We  must  expect,  indeed,  to  meet 
some  strange  mistakes,  when  a  spirit  like  Plato's 
enters  into  the  details  of  particular  subjects,  as,  for 
instance,  in  his  Republic ;  but  this  very  treatise 
affords  most  insight  into  the  mind  of  the  philosopher, 
although  it  discloses  but  a  part  of  his  whole  system 
or  doctrine.  Of  such  a  system  of  philosophy,  how- 
ever, it  would  be  impossible,  within  our  limits,  to 
giveaview  that  would  convey  any  satisfactory  idea. 
No  scholar  of  late  lias  done  so  much  for  the  just  ap- 
preciation of  this  great  mind  as  professor  Schleier- 
maclier,  by  his  arrangement  of  the  various  writings 
of  Plalo,  accompanied  by  profound  and  learned  com- 
mentaries, and  by  a  translation  of  them  into  German. 
Professor  Sdileiermacber  first  arranged  the  dialogues 
according  to  the  connexion  of  their  subjects,  and 
thus  formed  three  groups:  1.  the  elementary  dia- 
logues, in  which  are  contained  the  first  indications 
.  of  that  whidi  is  the  fotuidation  of  all  the  following: 
of  dialectics,  as  the  technical  part  of  philosophy,  of 
ideas,  as  the  proper  subject  of  it,  therefore  of  the 
possibility  and  the  conditions  of  know  ledge,  in  which, 
however,  the  theoretical  is  separated  from  the  prac- 
tical. In  this  class  he  places  the  Plaedrus.  Lysis, 
Protagoras,  Laches,  ('harmides,  Kutyphron,  Parroe- 
niiles,  likewise  the  apology  of  Socrates,  Criton,  Ion. 
the  Lesser  llippias,  llipparchus,  Minos.  Alcibiades 
II.  2.  Those  dialogues  which  treat  of  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles,  ot"  the  difference  between 
philosophical  and  common  knowledge  in  their  appli- 
cation to  the  two  great  sciences,  ethics  ami  physics. 
These  are  the  Gnrgias,  Theieteto*,  Menon,  Kuthyde- 
mus,  Cratylus,  Uie  Sophist,  the  Politician,  the  Ban- 
quet, PUedoti.  Philehu*.  &e.  :».  Those  in  which  the 
theoretical  and  practical  lieeome  one  and  the  same. 
These  are  Tim.im,  <  nlias,  the  Kcpubbc,  the  Law*, 


Kpincmis.  In  addition  to  Schleiertuacher,  we  would 
mention  Tiedeinamf*  Dialog.  I'lat.  Argvmeittu  **- 
posita  ct  ittuslrata  (Hipont,  1 766),  and  Tenncmajui's 
System  of  the  Platonic  Philosophy  (Leipsic,  179SJ— 'Jo, 
4  vols.)  ;  further,  Heusde's  India  Philosophic  Pla- 
tonic* (Utrecht,  1827). 

'Ihe  effect  which  a  mind  so  vast  was  calculated  to 
produce  was  very  great.  The  school  of  Plato  was 
called  the  academy,  and  has  been  generally  divided 
into  the  old,  middle  and  new.  Among  the  philoso- 
phers of  the  first  division  are  Speiisippus,  Xeno- 
crates,  Polemo,  Crates,  Crantor,  the  immediate  fol- 
lowers of  Plato.  The  founder  of  the  middle  aca- 
demy is  Arcesilaus,  whose  successors  were  Lacydes, 
Evander.  Hegrsinus  and  Carneades,  the  last  of  whom 
was  the  founder  of  the  new  academy :  his  successor 
was  Clitomachus.  iiis  pupils,  Philo  and  Charmi- 
des,  again  deviated  from  the  doctrines  of  the  new 
academy,  and  approached  more  to  those  of  Plato 
himself.  Some  others  adopt  a  fourth  division,  whose 
founder  was  Philo,  who  again  took  the  dogmatic 
direction.  Cicero  (Qu.  Acad.  i.  43,  et  seq  )  only 
adopts  the  division  of  obi  and  new.  Aristotle,  Plato's 
pupil  for  many  years,  became  the  founder  of  the 
peripatetic  scltool.  (See  thai  article,  and  Aristotle.) 
The  difference  between  these  great  men  is  striking  . 
Goethe  calls  Aristotle  "a  man  of  an  architectural 
genius,  who  seeks  for  a  solid  basis  for  his  building, 
but  looks  no  farther,  who  describes  an  immense  cir- 
cuit for  its  foundations,  collects  materials  from  all 
sides,  arranges  them,  lays  one  above  Uie  other,  and 
thus  ascends  in  regular  form  pyramidally,  while 
Plato,  like  an  obelisk,  nay,  a  flame,  seeks  the  hea- 
vens." Aristotle  was  critical,  scrutinising  whatever 
came  within  the  range  of  his  comprehensive  mind, 
while  Plato  brings  every  thing  into  connexion  w  ith 
his  elevated  view  of  the  human  soul ;  and  we  may 
be  allowed  to  mention  the  beautiful  conception  of 
the  difference  of  these  powerful  minds,  in  Kaphael's 
School  ot'  Alliens— one  of  the  grandest  pictures  ever 
produced,  of  which  they  form  the  two  chief  person- 
ages— Aristotle,  with  a  look  of  deep  refleclioo,  and 
eyes  directed  forward,  while  Plato  lifts  up  his  right 
arm,  as  if  testifying  of  the  worlils  above.  Idee  a  pro- 
pbeL  Plato  was  considered,  when  Christianity  be- 
gan to  spread,  as  the  firmest  prop  of  heathenism  : 
but  the  followers  of  the  new  faith  attempted  to  re- 
concile his  doctrines  with  the  Christian.  The  chief 
supporters  of  his  doctrine  at  this  time  were  Uie  AVw 
I' latum »t $  (q.  v.),  also  called  Alexandrian  />A«W- 
pftcrs,  and  eclectics.  Aristotle  had  Uie  decided  pre- 
dominance until  Uie  fourteenth  century,  when  P«- 
tonisra  revived,  ami  the  greatest  struggles  ensued 
between  the  Plalonists  and  Uie  Aristotelians.  Ge- 
meslhius  Plelho  inspired  Cosmo  de*  Medici  with  a 
love  lor  Plato,  so  that  the  duke  established  a  Plato- 
nic academy.  t«»ok  the  son  of  his  physician,  Uie  trans- 
lator of  Pluto,  Marsilius  Ficiuus,  into  his  house,  ami 
gave  him  a  villa  near  to  his  own  of  Careggi.  The 
best  editions  of  Plato  are.  besides  the  Aldine.  that  oi 
Henry  Stephens  (1578,3  vols,  folio;  Uie  Frankfort 
edition,  UK)*,  folio,  and  Uie  Bipont  edition,  1781 — 
86,  13  vols.)  I  he  latest  are  by  Bekker,  Stnlibaum 
ami  Ast.  Pr.  Cousin  has  translated  Plato's  Works 
into  French — l-Euvret  completes  de  Platan  (Paris. 
lNJ»7,7vol<0 

PLATOFF,  or  PLATOW,  hetmnn  of  the  <"W 
sacks,  was  born  in  Uie  southern  part  of  Kussia.  about 
17«>3.  He  entered  young  into  Uie  military  service, 
ami  in  1806  ami  1807,  he  had  Uie  rank  of  lieutenant- 
general  in  Uie  Russian  army  sent  to  the  assistance  of 
Prussia.  He  was  afterwards  employed  against  the 
Turks  in  Moldavia,  and  was  made  a  general  ot 
cavalry.  When  the  French  invaded  Kuwa,in  181?. 
riuloff  was  a^ain  called  into  actual  service,  and. 
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though  he  was  defeated  at  Grodno,  inn!  obliged  to 
retire  into  the  interior,  lie  returned  during  the  re- 
treat of  the  enemy  from  Moscow,  and,  with  twenty 
regiments  of  Cossacks,  he  harassed  litem  in  their 
flight,  and  contributed  greatly  to  the  advantages 
gained  over  them.  In  1813,  alter  the  battle  of  Leip- 
sic,  he  entered  France,  ami  was  at  Paris  with  the 
emperor  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Eng- 
land. At  London,  he  was  the  object  of  popular  ad- 
miration, and  a  magnificent  sabre  was  presented  to 
him.  In  1815,  he  commanded  the  Cossacks  destined 
lor  the  second  invasion  of  France,  and  again  made 
his  appearance  at  Paris.  After  the  restoration  of 
peace,  he  retired  to  Tcherkash,  on  the  river  Don, 
where  he  died  in  February,  1818. 

PLATONIC  LOVE.    See  Plato. 

PLATTE, or  LA  PLATTE  RIVER,  in  Missouri 
Territory,  rises  iu  the  Rocky  mountains,  and  flows 
east  into  the  Missouri.  It  is  of  great  length,  and  is 
000  yards  wide  at  its  mouth. 

PLATYPUS  {ornithoryncus).  This  extraordinary 
animal,  which  is  peculiar  to  New  Holland,  almost 
appears  to  be  a  link  between  the  aquatic  birds  and 
the  mammalia.  It  is  about  a  foot  long,  having  a 
flattened  body  like  that  of  the  otter,  covered  with  a 
thick  soft  fur,  moderately  dark  brown  above,  and 
whitish  beneath.  The  muzzle  is  elongated,  enlarged 
and  flattened,  resembling  the  beak  of  a  duck,  like 
which  its  edges  are  armed  with  transversal  plates. 
The  teeth  are  situate  in  the  back  part  of  the  mouth, 
two  on  each  side,  with  flat  tops  and  no  roots.  The 
feet  are  furnished  with  a  membrane  uniting  the  toes, 
and  in  the  anterior  feet  extending  beyond  the  nails. 
The  tail  is  flat  and  obtuse.  From  the  form  of  this 
animal  it  is  fitted  to  reside  in  the  water,  and  it  mast 
feed  on  soft  food,  as  the  structure  of  the  beak  will 
not  enable  it  to  grasp  any  thing  firmly.  From  the 
accounts  of  travellers,  it  seems  probable  that  these 
animals  produce  eggs  ;  if  so,  their  alliance  to  birds 
becomes  still  greater  ;  this  fact,  however,  is  not  sub- 
stantiated, lhe  platypus  is  armed  with  a  spur  on 
each  hind  leg,  havin*  a  canal  in  it  similar  to  that  in 
tlie  poison-fang  of  venomous  serpents,  and,  like  this, 
also,  furnished  with  a  gland  at  base,  secreting  a 
fluid  ;  hence  it  is  likely  that  wounds  produced  by 
them  would  be  dangerous.  They  have  no  external 
ear,  and  their  eyes  are  very  small-  There  is  a  genus 
closely  resembling  the  platypus,  also  peculiar  to 
New  Holland,  vii.  echidna,  or  spinous  ant  cater, 
which,  however,  is  not  amphibious.  See  Memoirs 
on  the  anatomy  of  this  animal,  by  Sir  E.  Home, 
Meckel.  Cuvier,  St  Hilaire,  &c. 

PLALTUS,  Marcus  Aou's,  one  of  the  oldest 
Roman  comic  writers,  was  born  at  Sarsina,  in  I'm- 
bria,  and  flourished, about  11.  C. 200,  as  the  manager 
of  a  company  of  players  in  Rome.  Aulus  Gellius 
tells  us  that,  for  some  time,  he  was  in  a  very  destitute 
condition,  and  was  compelled  to  earn  his  livelihood 
by  turning  a  mill.  He  must  have  possessed  an  in- 
exhaustible fund  of  gayety,  since,  even  in  a  condi- 
tion so  unfavourable  to  poetry,  he  seems  to  have 
composed  some  comedies.  About  twenty  of  them, 
principally  entire,  have  come  down  to  us.  The 
i tamos  are  either  borrowed  from  the  persons  of  the 
piece,  as  Amphitryon  (the  husband  of  Alcmena, 
mother  of  Hercules),  Curcuho  (Corn- Worm,  the 
name  of  a  sponger),  Epidicus,  Pseudolns,  Stichus 
(names  of  slaves),  Bacchides  (name  of  two  frad 
fair  ones),  Mena*:hmi  (the  name  of  a  pair  of  twins), 
Miles  (tloriosus  (the  Braggart  Soldier),  Captivi  (die 
Two  Captives),  Mercator  (the  Merchant),  Pu?nulus 
(the  Carthaginian) ,  Persa  (the  Persian).  Truculentus 
(the  Fierce),  or  from  something  which  serves  as  a 
foundation  of  the  play,  as  Atilubna.  Cislelluria, 
Mostellaria,  sc.  Fubula  ;the  Pol  or  the  Treasure,  die 


Casket,  the  Ghost.)  Plautus's  merit  consists  iu  ha  v. 
ing  introduced  into  the  Latin  language  the  plays  of 
Diphilus,  Epichannus  and  others,  by  translations  or 
imitations,  and  by  this  means  contributed  to  improve 
and  enrich  iu  The  ancients  praise  his  pithy,  antique 
language;  and,  according  to  Varro,  the  Aluses,  if 
tttey  hail  spoken  Latin,  would  have  used  the  lan- 
guage of  Plautus.  The  wit  ami  seiitenliousness  of 
the  old  comedian  were  no  less  admired.  Much  may 
be  learned  from  Plautus  of  die  language  of  conver- 
sation and  common  life,  although  much  of  it  is  obso- 
lete and  not  to  be  imitated.  Much,  too,  is  vulgar, 
the  jests  often  low,  and  sometimes  obscene.  The 
subject  of  his  pieces  is  frequently  an  obscene  story, 
humorously  treated.  In  general,  his  dialogue  has 
more  merit  than  his  plots  and  dramatic  action.  An 
excellent  edition  of  the  comedies  of  Plautus  was  is- 
sued by  Ernesti  (Leipsic,  1760,  2  vols.).  A  later 
edition,  witli  a  running  commentary,  appeared  al 
Hi  pout  in  1788  (3  vols.) ;  another  by  Schmieder 
(Gottingen,  1804  to  1805,  2  vols.);  and  the  latest 
by  Bothe  (Berlin,  from  1809  to  1811),  in  four 
volumes.  There  is  an  English  translation,  by 
Thornton,  in  five  volumes  (1709). 

PLA  YFAIR,  John  ;  a  distinguished  natural  philo- 
sopher and  mathematician,  was  born  at  Bervie,  near 
Dundee,  in  Scotland,  in  1748.  His  father  was  a 
parochial  clergyman  of  the  Scottish  church.  Having 
finishtd  his  education  at  the  university  of  St  An- 
drew's, he  received  ordination,  and  succeeded  to  his 
father's  benefice  in  1772.  After  holding  it  some 
years,  he  resigned  it.  and,  going  to  Edinburgh,  ob- 
tained die  mathematical  chair  in  that  university.  In 
1778,  he  published,  in  tlie  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions, a  paper  On  the  Arithmetic  of  Impossible 
Quantities  ;  and  on  the  establishment  of  the  royal 
society  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
secretaries.  To  the  first  volume  of  its  Transactions 
he  contributed  an  Account  of  the  Life  ami  Writings 
of  Matthew  Stewart,  Professor  of  Mathematics  at 
Edinburgh,  and  an  essay  On  the  Causes  which  afl"ect 
die  Accuracy  of  Barometrical  Measurements ;  and 
several  odier  communications  from  htm  appeared  iu 
the  subsequent  volumes.  Professor  Playfuir  devoted 
much  time  to  the  study  of  geology;  and,  in  1810, 
visited  the  Alps,  for  die  purpose  of  making  geologi- 
cal observations  on  the  structure  of  those  mountains, 
lie  adopted  die  opinions  of  doctor  James  Hiittou, 
which  he  defended  in  his  Illustrations  of  the  H ot- 
toman Theory  o  f  die  Earth  (4to).  His  death  took 
place  at  Edinburgh,  July  19,  1819.  Besides  die 
productions  already  noticed,  he  was  tlie  author  of 
Elements  of  Geometry  (8vo);  Outlines  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  (2  vols.  8vo)  ;  and  of  a  dissertation 
on  the  Progress  of  the  Mathematical  and  Physical 
Sciences  since  die  Revival  of  Letters  (first  published 
in  the  Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Rrilanuicu, 
reprinted  separately  in  Boston,  I  vol.,  8vo).  His 
works,  collected  in  four  volumes,  with  a  memoir 
prefixed,  appeared  in  Edinburgh  in  18-22.  Professor 
1'ld) fair's  literary  and  domestic  character  has  been 
admirably  drawn  by  I^onl  Jeffrey.  His  brother, 
William  Plavfaik,  was  an  ingenious  mechanic 
and  miscellaneous  writer,  chiefly  on  the  passing 
politics  of  the  day.  He  died  at  London,  in  1823, 
aged  sixty-four. 

PLEBEIANS  (plefjs.)  among  the  Romans;  die 
people,  or  that  class  of  citizens  which  did  not  belong 
to  the  senators  (see  Patricians)  or  knights  (see 
Equestrian  Order) ;  in  die  later  ages  of  Uie  repub- 
lic, all  diose  who  liad  no  public  station,  but  lived  as 
private  individuals  on  dieir  own  resources,  and,  iu 
general,  all  wliose  fortunes  did  not  amount  to  at 
'  least  40' V**'  sesterces;  they  were  mechanics,  mer- 
,  chants,  soldiers,  isc.    The  i>oorer  clas-cs  in  parlnu- 
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Jar,  wlio  lived  principally  by  the  largesses  made  by 
the  state,  or  the  rich,  or  by  Uieir  patrons,  and  by 
the  uile  of  their  rotes  (which  was  forbidden  by  law), 
were  called  plebeians.  A  distinction  was  made  be- 
tween the  plebs  rustica  and  the  plebt  urbana  ;  the 
latter  comprising  the  industrious  classes,  Uie  me- 
chanics and  shopkeepers,  as  well  as  the  numerous 
idlers  and  paupers,  &c,  living  in  the  city  ;  the  for- 
mer, the  citifens  residing  in  the  country,  who  lived 
by  agriculture,  and  were  the  most  respectable.  (For 
;in  account  of  the  struggles  of  the  patricians  and  ple- 
lieums,  see  Home.)  In  the  most  flourishing  period 
oi  the  republic,  after  the  death  of  Sylla,  the  number 
of  Roman  citizens  was  about  400,000,  nearly  half  of 
whom  lived  in  Home  and  its  vicinity, and  formed,  after 
deducing  the  senators  and  knights,  the  third  estate. 

I'LEHIS-SCITA.    See  Civil  Law. 

PLEDGE,  oa  PAWN,  is  a  species  of  bailment, 
licing  ttie  deposit  or  placing  of  goods  as  security  for 
the  payment  of  money  borrowed,  or  the  fulfilment 
of  an  obligation  or  promise.  It  is  distinguished 
from  a  mortgage  of  chattels,  by  the  circumstance 
tliat  the  legal  property  in  the  chattel  mortgaged  is 
in  the  mortgagee,  whereas  the  legal  ownership  of 
^oods  pawned  remains  in  the  pawner,  though  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  a  pawu  and  pledge,  the 
pawnee  not  only  has  the  right  of  possession,  but 
must  be  in  possession.  If  Uie  money  is  not  paid  at 
the  time  stipulated,  Uie  pawn  may  be  sold  by  the 
pawnee,  who  may  retain  enough  of  the  proceeds  to 
pay  the  debt  intended  to  be  secured.  In  some  cases 
the  terms  of  the  deposit  are  the  forfeiture  of  the 
l<nwn  in  case  the  pawner  does  not  fulfil  the  pro- 
mise or  obligation  to  guarantee  which  the  pawn  is 
given. 

PLEIADES;  the  seven  daughters  of  Atlas,  who, 
being  pursued  by  Orion,  were  chauged,  by  Jupiter, 
into  doves.  They  were  translated  to  the  heavens, 
and  form  the  assemblage  of  Uie  Seven  Stars  in  the 
neck  of  Taurus,  called  by  the  Latins  VergilUt.  There 
are,  however,  only  six  stars  visible  in  Pleiades, — a 
fact  noticed  by  Ovid.  The  Poetical  Pleiades  is  a 
name  given  by  the  Greeks  to  seven  celel>rated  poets 
of  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia.  (See  Alexan- 
drian School.)  A  Prench  Pleiades  wus  formed  in 
imitation  of  it,  in  Uie  reign  of  Henry  II.;  it  con- 
sisted of  Konsard,  du  Belloy,  Jodelle,  &c. 

PLEONASM  (from  «-Ai«*«rp«r,  a  redundancy),  in 
rhetoric,  is  a  figure  of  speech  by  which  we  use  more 
words  than  seem  absolutely  necessary  to  convey  our 
meaning,  in  order  to  express  a  thought  with  more 
grace  or  greater  energy;  it  is  sometimes  also  applied 
to  a  needless  superabundance  of  words. 

PLESIOSA LIU'S.    See  Organic  Remains. 

PLESSIS  is  found  in  a  number  of  French  geo- 
graphical names,  and  is  derived  from  Uie  Low  Latin 
plexilium,  signifying  a  hedge,  fence. 

PLEURISY  (pteitritis) ;  an  inflammation  of  Uie 
pleura,  or  membrane  which  lines  the  internal  surface 
of  the  cavity  of  the  breast,  and  covers  ti»e  external 
surface  of  Uie  lungs.  The  pleurisy  is  generally 
caused  by  colds,  rheumatism,  bleeding,  &c.  It 
comes  on  with  an  acute  pain  in  the  side,  and  is  ac- 
companied by  a  difficulty  of  breathing,  attended 
with  pain,  by  (toughing,  and  feverish  symptoms.  At 
first  Uie  cough  is  dry,  but  is  afterwards  commonly 
intended  wiUi  expectoration.  The  inflammation  theu 
disappears,  but  is  sometimes  succeeded  by  suppura- 
tion, and  Uie  lungs  sometimes  become  attached  to 
tiie  walls  of  Uie  breast.  The  disease  is  not  danger- 
ous if  Uie  patient  has  not  been  previously  attacked 
by  it,  nor  in  its  first  stages,  nor  if  it  is  properly  at- 
tended to  in  season.  The  application  of  leeches  and 
nther  less  antiphlogistic  remedies,  and  blistering,  are 
itcouimeiuh-d. 


PLICA   POLONICA.     The  t/'eirhsrhopf,  nr 
plica  I'olottica,  derives  its  name  from  its  most  pro- 
minent symptom— die  entangling  of  Uie  hair  into  a 
confused  mass.    It  is  generally  preceded  by  violent 
headaches,  and  tingling  in  Uie  ears;  it  attacks  the 
bones  and  joints,  and  even  the  nabs  of  tiie  tne*  and 
fingers,  which  split  longitudinally.    If  so  obstinate 
as  to  defy  treatment,  it  ends  in  blindness,  deaf  new, 
or  in  the  most  meianctioly  distortions  of  Uie  limbs, 
and  sometimes  in  all  these  miseries  together.  Tha 
most  extraordinary  part  of  Uie  disease,  however,  is 
its  action  on  Uie  hair.  The  individual  hairs  begin  to 
swell  at  Uie  root,  and  to  exude  a  fat,  slimy  substance, 
frequently  mixed  with  suppurated  matter,  which  it 
the  most  noisome  feature  of  Uie  malady.  Their 
growUi  is,  at  the  same  time,  more  rapid,  and  their 
sensibility  greater  than  in  Uieir  healthy  state  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  Uie  incredulity  with  which  it  was 
long  received,  it  is  now  no  longer  doubtful,  that, 
where  the  disease  has  reached  a  high  degree  uf 
malignity,  not  only  wltole  masses  of  Uie  hair,  hot 
even  single  Iiairs,  will  bleed  if  cut  off,  and  thai,  too, 
throughout  their  whole  length,  as  well  as  at  the  root. 
The  Iiairs,  growing  rapidly  amidst  this  corrupted 
moisture, twist  Uiemselves  together  inextricably,  and 
at  last  are  plaited  into  a  confused,  clotted,  disgust- 
ing-looking mass.    Very  frequently  they  twist  them- 
selves into  a  number  of  separate  masses,  like  ropes ; 
and  there  is  an  instance  of  such  a  zopf  growing  to 
the  length  of  fourteen  feet  on  a  lady's  head,  before 
it  could  be  safely  cut  off.    Sometimes  it  assumes 
other  forms,  which  medical  writers  have  distin- 
guished by  specific  names,  as  Uie  bird's  nest  pJtcm. 
the  turban  plica.  Uie  Medusa  head  plica ,  the  itmg-tmdi 
ed  plica,  the  club-shaped  plica,  &c.    The  hair,  how- 
ever,  while  Uius  suffering  itself,  seems  to  do  so 
merely  from  contributing  to  Uie  cure  of  Uie  < 
by  being  Uie  channel  through  which  Uie 
matter  is  carried  off  from  Uie  body.    From  the 
mcnt  that  the  hair  begins  to  entangle  itself,  Uie 
preceding  symptoms  always  diminish,  and  frequently 
disappear  entirely,  and  the  patient  is  comparatively 
well,  except  tiiat  he  must  submit  to  Uie  inconve- 
nience of  bearing  about  with  him  tins  disgusting 
head-piece.    Accordingly,  where  there  h>  rauoo  ta 
suspect  that  a  H'eichselzopf  is  forming  itself,  medi- 
cal means  are  commonly  used  to  further  its  out 
breaking  on  tiie  head,  as  the  natural  progress  tu^i 
only  true  cure  of  Uie  disease ;  and.  among  Uie  pea- 
sants, Uie  same  object  is  pursued  by  increased  fclth 
and  carelessness,  and  even  by  soaking  Uie  linu*  with 
oil  or  rancid  butter.    After  the  hair  lias  contained 
to  grow  thus  tangled  and  noisome  for  a  pe  riod  which 
is  in  no  case  fixed,  it  gradually  becomes  dry;  healthy 
hairs  begin  to  grow  up  under  the -plica,  and  at  last 
"  push  it  from  its  stool."    In  Uie  process  of  separa- 
tion, however,  it  unites  itself  so  readily  with  th* 


new  hairs,  that,  if  not  cut  off  at  this  «tage,  it 
limies  hanging  for  years,  an  entirely  foreign  ap 
dage  to  Uie  head.   There  are  many  instance*  of 


Poles,  who,  suffering  under  poignuit  ailments,  which 
were,  in  reality,  the  forerunners  of  an  approaching 
H'eichselzopf,  have  in  vain  sought  aid  ni  other  couu- 
tries  from  foreign  physicians,  and,  on  their  return, 
have  found  a  speedy,  though  a  very  disagreeable 
cure,  in  Uie  tweaking  out  of  Uie  plica.  Hut  till  the 
plica  has  run  through  all  its  stages,  and  lias  begun 
of  itself  to  decay,  any  attempt  to  cut  Uie  hair  i» 
attended  with  the  utmost  danger  to  tile  life  of  the 
patient ;  it  not  only  affects  the  body  by  bringing  vm 
convulsions,  cramps,  distortion  of  Uie  limbs,  and 
frequently  death,  but  Uie  imprudence  has  often  had 
nmdness  for  its  result;  and,  in  fact,  during  Uie  whole 
progress  of  the  disease,  Uie  unnd  is,  in  general, 
affected  no  less  tlian  the  body     Vet,  f.«r  a  Li  - 
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tnne,  tu  cut  off  the  liair  was  tiie  first  step  token  on 
the  approach  of  Ute  disease.  People  were  naturally 
anxious  to  get  rul  of  its  roost  disgusting  symptom, 
and  tbey  ascribed  the  melancholy  effects  Uiat  uni- 
formly followed,  not  to  the  removal  of  the  huir,  but 
merely  to  tiie  internal  malady,  on  which  this  removal 
hud  no  influence;  and  medical  men  liad  not  yet 
leurued  that  this  was  the  natural  outlet  of  the  div- 
ide. Even  towards  Ute  end  of  the  lost  century. 
Mime  medical  writers  of  Germany  still  maintained 
that  tlie  huir  slnxild  instantly  be  cut ;  but  the  exam- 
ples in  which  blindness,  distortion,  death,  or  insa- 
nity, has  been  the  immediate  consequence  of  the 
operation,  are  much  too  numerous  to  allow  their 
theoretical  opinion  any  weight.  The  only  known 
cure  i*  to  allow  the  liair  to  grow  till  it  begins  to 
r»e  pure  and  healthy  from  the  skin,  an  appearance 
which  indicates  that  the  malady  is  over  ;  it  is  then 
shaved  off,  and  Ute  cure  is  geuerally  complete, 
although  Uiere  are  cases  iu  which  the  disease  has 
beeu  known  to  return.  The  length  of  time  during 
which  die  head  continues  in  Uiis  state  of  corruption, 
depends  entirely  on  the  degree  of  malignity  iu  U)e 
disease. 

The  fVeichtelzoff,  at  once  a  painful,  a  dangerous, 
ami  a  disgusting  disease,  is  uot  confined  to  the  hu- 
man species;  it  nttacks  horses,  particularly  in  tlie 
hairs  of  the  mane,  dogs,  oxen,  and  even  wolves 
and  foxes.  AlUiough  more  common  among  Uie 
poorer  classes,  it  is  not  peculiar  to  them,  for  it 
spares  neiUier  rank,  nor  age,  nor  sex.  Women, 
however,  are  said  to  be  less  exposed  to  it  than  men, 
and  fair  hair  less  than  brown  or  black  hair.  It  is 
contagious,  and,  moreover,  may  become  hereditary. 
Among  professional  persons,  great  diversity  of 
opinion  prevails  regarding  its  origin  and  nature. 
According  to  some,  it  is  merely  Uie  result  of  filth 
and  bad  diet;  but,  although  it  certainly  is  more 
frequent  among  Uie  classes  who  are  exposed  to  tiiese 
miseries,  particularly  among  tlie  Jews,  whose  beanls 
it  sometimes  attacks  as  well  as  their  locks,  it  is  by 
no  means  confined  to  Uiem ;  the  most  wealthy  and 
cleanly  are  not  exempt  from  its  influence.  Others 
ugain,  allowing  Uiat  it  is  much  aggravated  by  un- 
cleauliiiess  and  insalubrious  food,  set  it  down  as  epi- 
demic, and  seek  its  origin  in  some  particular  quali- 
ties of  Uie  air  or  water  of  Uie  country,  just  as  some 
have  sought  Uie  origin  of  goitres;  but,  though  more 
common  in  Poland  than  elsewhere,  it  is  likewise  ut 
home  in  Livonia,  and  some  other  (parts  of  Russia, 
and,  above  all,  in  Tartary,  from  whence,  in  fact,  it 
h  supposed  to  have  been  first  imported  during  Uie 
Tartar  invasion,  in  Uie  end  of  Uie  UnrleenUi  century. 
A  third  party  lias  made  it  a  modification  of  leprosy. 
The  more  ignorant- classes  of  Uie  people  believe  Uiat 
it  is  a  preservative  against  all  other  diseases,  and 
therefore  adom  themselves  wiUi  an  inoculated 
Weicksekopf.    See  Russell  s  Tour  in  Germany. 

PLINTH.    See  Architecture. 

PLINY  (Cues  Pli.nios  Skcondcs),  the  elder,  a 
Roman  knight,  was  born  at  Verona,  A.  D.  'It.  He 
was  one  of  Uie  greatest  scholars  of  Home.  He  de- 
voted himself  to  jurisprudence,  but  made  a  cam- 
paign into  Germany,  and  afterwards  filled  many 
public  offices,  among  Uiem  the  office  of  a  procurator 
in  Spain.  His  uncommon  spirit  of  inquiry  was  aided 
by  an  unwearied  industry.  Every  moment  that  was 
not  employed  iu  the  business  of  his  office,  he  appro- 
priated to  his  studies.  He  was  a  very  early  riser, 
even  in  winter  ;  very  often  did  not  retire  to  bed  ut 
all.  and  used  to  read  while  at  meals,  and  in  Uie  bath, 
or  had  some  one  to  read  to  him.  He  diligently 
noted  down  every  thing  of  importance ;  and  often 
said.  Uiat  no  book  was  so  bad,  but  Uiat  something 
might  be  learned  from  it.    It  he  was  not  able  to 


write  himself,  he  dictated.  In  this  way,  Pliny, 
uolwitlisiandiiig  his  many  public  atfairs,  wrote  many 
important  works,  which  give  proof  of  his  very  ex- 
trusive learning.  He  finally  became  a  victim  to  his 
curiosity.  Being  one  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vesuvius,  a  terrible  eruption  of  Uiis  volcano  (A.  D. 
?'J)  induced  bun  to  approach  for  Uio  purpose  of 
viewing  it  closely,  notwithstanding  the  danger  to 
which  he  was  exposed.  Tlie  hot  ashes  even  fell 
upon  his  vessel;  still  he  continued  to  take  note  01 
everything  he  saw.  While  Uie  earth  around  him 
threatened,  he  passed  Uie  night  quietly  wiUia  friend 
not  far  from  Uie  mountain,  and  tlie  next  morning, 
on  the  sea-shore,  he  perished  by  a  suffocating  va- 
pour which  spread  over  Uie  whole  country.  The 
writings  of  Uiis  diligent  and  active  man  are  princi- 
pally Tost;  among  Uiem  the  work  on  Uie  war  iu 
Germany,  and  his  Universal  History.  The  Hitioria 
Xaturalts,  or  Hutvria  Mundi,  in  Uiirty-seven  books, 
is*  extaut ;  it  is  a  rich  collection  of  facts  of  every 
kind,  from  the  whole  circle  of  nature  and  science, 
and  also  from  Uie  history  of  art,  which  is  Uie  more 
vuluable,  as  Pliny  drew  from  many  lost  books.  Of 
tlie  old  critical  editions,  that  ol  Hardouin  (Paris, 
17SJ3),  is  the  best. 

PLINY  (Caips  Pumps  C.«cilk-s  Sfcundcs),  Uie 
younger,  a  nephew  of  Uie  former,  was  born  A.  I). 
titf,  at  Com  urn  (Como).  Having  beeu  adopted  by 
his  uncle,  he  learned  to  make  a  wise  use  of  time, 
applied  himself  early,  with  the  greatest  assiduity, 
to  Uie  study  of  eloquence  and  philosophy,  and,  when 
a  boy  of  Uiirteen  years  of  ace,  made  au  attempt  to 
write  a  tragedy  in  Uie  Greek  language.  In  Syriu, 
where  he  was  the  commander  of  a  legion,  he  en- 
joyed Uie  society  of  the  philosopher  Euphrates,  ami 
afterwards  made  his  appearance  in  Home  as  an  ad- 
vocate wiUi  success,  filled  several  public  offices,  and 
was  consul  in  his  Uiirty-ninth  year,  By  tlie  favour 
of  the  emperor  Trajan,  he  was  appointed  augur  and 
governor  of  Pontus,  in  BiUiyuia,  winch  office  he 
administered  for  two  years,  to  Uie  general  satisfac- 
tion. He  was  one  of  Uie  most  distinguished,  and 
best,  and,  we  may  also  add,  one  of  the  most  fortunate 
men  of  his  age.  He  had  most  of  Uie  requisites  for 
the  enjoyment  of  life,— a  cultivated  mind,  a  gener- 
ous heart,  friendship  and  love.  As  an  author  he 
laboured  with  ardour.  He  attempted  several  de- 
partments of  literature,  boUi  in  prose  and  poetry. 
Of  his  writings,  only  a  collection  of  letters,  in  ten 
books,  and  a  panegyric  on  Trajan,  remain.  The 
letters  are  addressed  to  different  friends,  some  of 
them  to  Uie  emperor,  and  are  on  various  subjects. 
Their  elegance  and  intellectual  tone  make  them 
attractive,  and  very  instructive.  In  his  Panegyric 
on  Trajan,  he  is,  as  some  think,  extravagant  in  his 
praise,  and  in  his  rhetorical  ornaments.  It  is  not, 
iudeed,  to  be  recommended  as  a  model,  yet  it  is  an 
important  work  for  Uie  history  of  Uie  noble  emperor 
and  his  time.  The  Letters  and  Uie  Panegyric  were 
edited  together,  with  notes,  by  Gesner  (Leipsic, 
I7J(J) ;  Eniesti  (Leipsic.  1770),  and  otiiers.  A  later 
critical  edition  of  Uie  Letters,  witii  notes,  was  edited 
by  Gierig  (Leipsic,  1800),  and  the  complete  works 
of  Pliny,  by  Uie  same  (Leipsic,  1806);  afterwards  by 
G.  H.  Schafer  (Leipsic,  1815);  and  by  Titee  (at 
Prague,  in  1820).  The  Panegyric  was  edited  by 
Gierig,  with  notes  (Leipsic,  179(5),  who  also  pub- 
lished a  work  On  the  Life,  Moral  Cliaracter,  and 
Literary  Reputation  of  Uie  Younger  Pliny.  The 
EpisUes  of  Pliny  luive  been  translated  iuto  English 
by  lord  Orrery  and  Mr  Melmoth. 

PLOTINUS,  Uie  most  distinguished  anion u  tlu- 
New  Platonists,  was  born  at  Lycopolis  ui  Egypt, 
A.  D.  ¥05,  is  said  to  have  studied  philosophy  at 
Alexandria,  under  Auimouiu*,  travelled,  at  the  age 
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of  thirty-nine  into  the  East,  to  learn  the  doctrines  of 
the  Magi,  and  in  his  fortieth  year,  became  a  teacher 
of  philosophy  in  Hume.  His  writings  and  instruc- 
tions excited  the  must  enthusiastic  admiration  among 
his  disciples.  He  died  A.  I).  270,  in  Campania,  his 
death  having  been  hastened  by  his  austerities.  His 
pupil  Porphyry  wrote  his  Life,  and  arranged  his 
writings.  Marsilius  Ficinus  first  edited  and  trans- 
lated them.  Creuierhas  published  his  Dissertation 
on  Beauty  (Heidelberg,  1814),  and  Engelliardt  has 
translated  his  Enneade*  into  German,  with  a  com- 
mentary (Erlangen,  1820—1823.)  See  New  Plu- 
(outfit. 

PLOUGH  MONDAY;  the  next  Monday  after 
Twelfth  Day.  On  Plough  Monday,  the  ploughmen 
in  tile  nortliern  part  of  England  used  to  draw  a 
plough  from  door  to  door,  and  beg  money  for  drink. 

PLOVER  (charadrius) ;  a  genus  of  the  gralltr, 
or  waders,  distinguished  by  having  a  moderate-sited 
compressed  beak,  enlarged  at  the  end,  and  the  hiu- 
dcr  toe  exceedingly  small,  not  touching  the  ground. 
They  inhabit  all  parts  of  the  world,  truversiug  tem- 
perate climates  in  the  spring  and  autumn.  They 
are  gregarious,  and  are  generally  seen  in  meadows, 
or  on  tlie  sea  shore,  in  search  of  ftiod.  which  they 
procure  by  stirring  the  earth  or  mud  with  their  feet, 
and  thus  inviting  worms  and  aquatic  insects  to  the 
surface.  The  female  lays  about  lour  eggs  in  a  rude 
nest  in  the  sand.  Their  flesh  is  excellent,  and  hence 
tliey  are  much  sought  for  by  sportsmen.  They  are 
thus  enumerated  by  C.  Bonaparte:  C.  semijtalmatus  ■ 
(ring  plover),  peculiar  to  America;  C.  meltuiivs  \ 
(ring  plover),  jieculiar  to  America;  C.  tttlsonius 
(Wilson's  plover),  peculiar  to  America  ;  C  vociferus 
(killdeer),  peculiar  to  America  ;  C  pluvialis  (golden 
plover),  inhabits  throughout  the  world;  C  ketveticus 
(black-bellied  plover),  inhabit*  the  north  of  Europe 
and  America.  The  ruddy  plover  Iwiongs  to  the 
genus  tringa,  and  is  also  found  in  both  continents. 

PLUM  (prunus);  a  genus  of  plants  belonging  to 
the  rosacea,  and  now  separated  from  the  cherry, 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  large  oval  fruit  covered 
with  a  fine  whitish  dust,  the  oblong,  compressed,  and 
acute  stone,  and  the  different  manner  in  which  the 
young  leaves  are  folded.  About  a  dozen  species  are 
known,  all  inhabiting  the  north  temperate  regions 
of  the  globe  They  are  small  trees  or  shrubs,  with 
alternate  leaves,  and  white  (lowers,  either  solitary, 
or  disposed  in  fascicles  in  the  axils  of  the  ancient 
leaves.  The  common  garden  plum  (P.  domes tica) 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  native  of  Europe,  ami  pro- 
bably was  introduced  from  Syria.  It  is  mentioned 
by  Dioscorides  and  Theophrustus,  and  now  is  very 
generally  cultivated.  It  is  a  robust  tree,  of  middling 
suture,  seemingly  adapted  to  every  kind  of  soil, 
though  most  flourishing  where  it  is  light  and  a  little 
sandy.  The  varieties  are  very  numerous,  and  differ 
in  colour,  taste,  size,  and  form  ;  some  are  not  larger 
than  cherries,  while  others  are  nearly  two  inches  in 
diameter;  some  are  oblong  or  ovoid,  and  others 
perfectly  globular;  the  colour  is  either  white,  green, 
yellow,  red,  purple,  blue,  or  blackish ;  the  taste 
acid,  austere,  insipid,  sweetish,  or  aromatic ;  the 
consistence  of  the  flesh  coriaceous,  hard,  soft,  melt- 
ing, dry,  or  watery;  all,  however,  have  a  smooth 
skin,  which  is  always  more  or  less  covered  with  n 
fine  whitish  dust,  easily  removed  by  nibbing.  The 
most  esteemed  of  all  tlie^e  varieties  is  the  green 
ge,  or  rein*  Vlaudr.  (.See  Green  Gage)  The 
ashington  plum  is  similar  to  the  green  gage,  but 
the  skin  is  dull  yellow,  assuming  an  orange  cast 
on  the  side  exposed  to  the  sun.  nnd  is  more  or  less 
mottled  with  crimson  dots  ;  the  flesh  is  yellow,  firm, 
very  sweet,  and  luscious,  nnd  SMjmrates  freely  from 
the  stone.     The  origin  of  the  W  u^hiu^lnn  plum  is 


remarkable,  nnd  deserves  a  passing  notice.  The) 
parent  tree  was  purchased  in  the  New  York  market, 
and  remained  barren  for  several  years,  when  it  was 
struck  by  lightning,  and  destroyed.  The  root  after- 
wards threw  up  a  number  of  v  igorous  shoots,  which 
were  suffered  to  remain,  and  iti  due  time  produced 
fruit.  The  foliage  of  this  tree  is  also  among  plums 
remarkable  for  its  beauty.  Almost  all  the  varieties 
of  plums  may  be  dried  and  converted  into  prunes, 
but  those  which  are  most  fleshy,  and  best  retain 
their  quality,  are  preferred.  Prunes  now  form  a 
considerable  article  of  commerce,  and  are  imported 
chiefly  from  France,  particularly  from  the  port  of 
Marseilles.  Plums  may  also  be  preserved  in  various 
manners,  in  spirits  of  wine  or  sugar,  or  formed  into 
marmalade,  jellies,  &c.  The  wood  of  the  plum  tree 
is  hard,  compact,  traversed  with  reddish  veins,  and 
susceptible  of  a  fine  polish.  It  is  frequently  em- 
ployed by  turners  and  cabinet-makers,  but  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  dried.  The  sloe  (P.  tpinosa)  is  a 
thorny  shrub,  growing  wild  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  bearing  a  small,  round,  and  nearly  black  fruit, 
of  an  extremely  austere  taste.  The  juice  of  this 
plum  is  frequently  employed  to  communicate  a  red 
colour  and  astringent  flavour  to  wines. 

PLUMBAGO,  or  GRAPHITE.  This  valuable 
mineral  is  sometimes  found  in  thin,  irregular,  six- 
sided  tables  ;  but  more  generally  in  scales,  or  com- 
pact. Lustre  metallic  ;  coloiu  iron-black,  or  tiark 
steel-gray  ;  streak  black,  shining ;  opaque.  It  is 
ductile  and  flexible  in  thin  lamiiue ;  hardness  be- 
tween talc  and  gypsum  ;  specific  gravity  2.  It  con- 
sists of  carbon  «J6,  and  iron  4.  In  a  high  degree  of 
heat  it  is  combustible,  and  leaves  a  residue  ot  oxide 
of  iron,  it  is  infusible  alone,  and  with  additions. 
It  sometimes  occurs  in  beds  in  prunitive  rocks,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  trappean  variety.  W  hen  found 
in  primitive  limestone,  it  is  disseminated  in  scales, 
after  the  manner  of  talc.  It  is  also  found  in  the 
con  I  formation.  Its  most  remarkable  depository  is 
at  Bnrrowdale,  in  Cumberland,  (England),  where  it 
exists  in  a  bed  of  trap,  alternating  with  clay  slate. 
The  chief  employment  of  plumbago  is  in  manufac- 
turing pencils  and  crucibles;  the  latter  particularly 
for  the  mint.  It  is  also  used  for  giving  a  gloss  to 
iron  stoves  and  railings,  and  for  diminishing  the 
friction  of  machinery. 

PLUMBER'S  SOLDER.   St*  Bismuth. 

PLURALITY  is  used  in  contradistinction  to  ma- 
jiprity.  in  reference  to  votes  given  in  at  election*. 
Majority  signifies  at  least  one  more  than  half  of  ail 
the  votes  given  in,  whilst  plurality  means  only  the 
greatest  number  of  votes,  so  that  if  there  are  three 
or  more  candidates  for  an  office,  one  of  them  may 
liave  a  plurality  without  a  majority,  which  latter  w 
required  in  many  cases  by  law.  If"  none  of  the  can- 
didates for  the  presidency  of  the  United  States  has 
a  majority,  the  election  of  the  president  devolves 
ujkmi  the  house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States,  who  are  bound  to  elect  one  of  the  three  can 
didates  who  had  the  most  votes, — a  case  which  oc- 
curred when  Mr  John  Q.  Adams  was  chosen.  In 
France,  majority,  in  this  sense,  is  called  majorde 
absoluc. 

Plurality  of  benefices  signifies  the  holding  of  more 
benefices  than  one  by  the  same  clergyman  (plurabu) 
at  the  same  time. 

PLUS,  more,  in  mathematics,  signifies  addition; 
the  sign  by  which  it  is  indicated  is  +;  thus,  A  -f  It, 
which  is  read,  A  plus  B,  denotes  that  the  quantity 
A  is  to  be  added  to  the  quantity  B.  Pins,  or  its 
sign,  -f ,  is  also  used  to  indicate  a  positive-  magni- 
tude or  relation,  in  opposition  to  minus  ( — ),  whxii 
indicates  a  negative. 

PLUTARCH;   a  learned  and  prolific  Greek 
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writer,  born  at  Chrronrpa  in  Bmolin,  A.D.  SO. 
A rn inline  to  some,  Trajan  was  his  pupil.  In  the 
re >gn  of  that  emperor,  he  was  invested  witli  some 
i  offices  in  Home,  where  he  taught  philosophy; 
ami,  liaving  returned  to  his  own  country,  he  died 
there  in  120  or  130.  He  is  said  to  have  written 
about  300  philosophical  and  historical  works,  of 
which  1M  are  extant,  but  some  of  these  are  falsely 
ascribed  to  him.  The  philosophical  works,  which 
commonly  go  under  the  name  of  Ethica  or  Moralia, 
explain  the  Platonic  doctrines,  combat  the  Stoic  and 
Epicurean,  an«l  treat  of  various  practical  subjects  in 
n  popular  way;  they  show  him  to  have  been  of  an 
active  turn  of  mind,  and  contain  happy  applications 
of  extensive  learning.  His  historical  writings  are 
yet  more  distinguished,  and  are  valuable,  as  throw- 
ing much  light  on  ancient  history,  particularly  his 
Lives  (44)  and  Parallels  of  Illustrious  Greeks  and 
Romans  (edited  by  Bryan,  London,  1729,  5  vols., 
4to;  Leipsic,  1812 — 14,  9  vols  ,  12mo;  byCoray, 
Paris,  1809 — 17,  6  vols.;  translated  into  English  by 
tlie  Laiighornes);  his  Greek  and  Roman  Researches, 
Iris  ami  Osiris,  or  of  Egyptian  Antiquities,  and 
Apothegms.  The  treatise  On  the  Doctrines  of 
Philosophers  (edited  by  Cassini,  1751,  and  by  Beck, 
1786),  which  contains  valuable  materials  for  the 
history  of  philosophy,  is  probably  not  by  him.  His 
manner  of  treating  his  subject  is  easy,  often  super- 
ficial, and  tins  is  also  the  character  of  his  style,  which 
is  censured  as  being  too  much  ornamented  by  quo- 
tations from  poets  and  philosophers.  Among  the 
editions  of  his  complete  works,  those  of  H.  Stephens 
(Paris,  1572,  13  vols.);  of  Rualdus  (Paris,  Ki24.  2 
vols  ,  folio);  of  Frankfort  (1509  and  1020,2  vols  , 
folio';  of  Ueiske.  (Leipsic,  1774—82,  12  vols.), and 
of  Hutten  (Tubingen,  1791 — 1805,  14  vols.),  are  the 
best.  Amyot's  French  trans  In  t  ion  of  the  Lives 
(/>#  lies  det  Homines  Illuslrcs)  was  republished  at 
Paris  in  1825  (10  vols.),  with  a  Notice  sur  Plutarque 
by  Coray.  The  name  Plutarch  is  often  given  to  a 
collection  of  lives  of  distinguished  men.  Such  col- 
lections exist  not  merely  in  English,  but  also  in 
French,  Italian,  Russiun,  German,  and  Swedish. 

PLUTO  (among  the  Greeks,  Ais,  Aides,  Hades, 
the  Invisible"!,  third  sou  of  Saturn  ami  Khea,  a  bro- 
ther of  Jupiter  and  Neptune,  to  whom,  on  the  par- 
tition of  the  world,  fell  the  kingdom  of  the  sliades. 
There,  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  he  is  enthroned 
ns  the  ruler  of  the  dead.  As  far  beneath  his  habit- 
ation as  the  heaven  is  above  the  earth,  lies  Tartarus, 
the  access  to  which  is  by  a  gate  guarded  by  himself ; 
thither,  after  death,  must  all  men  descend.  Power- 
ful, terrible,  inflexible  to  prayers  or  flattery,  is  the 
dark-haired  god.  Hercules,  however,  carried  off  his 
dog.  live  fearful  Cerberus,  who  lies  before  Pluto's 
dreadful  abode.  He  rides  on  a  chariot  drawn  by 
four  black  horses,  which  he  guides  with  reins  of 
gold.  His  helmet  makes  the  wearer  invisible.  So 
says  the  Iliad.  The  Odyssey  gives  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent account.  It  does  not  explicitly  place  his  hab- 
itation beneath  the  earth.  Ulysses  sailed  from  JEorh 
with  a  north  wind,  passed  over  the  ocean,  and  land- 
ed near  the  lofty  rocks  and  the  grove  of  Proserpine, 
where  the  Cimmerians  dwell  in  everlasting  dark- 
ness. Having  arrived  there,  he  proceeded  along  the 
ocean  until  he  reached  the  nocturnal  darkness,  the 
abode  of  Ais,  where  dwell  the  dead.  But  according 
to  He*iod.on  the  western  margin  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, wrapt  in  eternal  darkness,  one  cleft,  in  a 
cavity  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  leads  down  to 
the  dead,  another  to  Tartarus.  Yet  both  of  these 
subterranean  abysses  are  mentioned  by  him  under 
the  latter  name.  Homer,  and  tho.se  poets  who  fol- 
lowed next  after  him,  described  the  realms  of  Hades 
as  beiiti;  under  the  surface  of  the  earth,  where  the 


dead,  like  the  living  on  earth,  good  ami  bad,  dwell 
together,  and  a  lew  enemies  of  the  gods  alone  suffer 
torments  ;  Tartarus  was  u  distinct  regiou.  But  us 
philosophy,  by  bolder  conjectures  concerning  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  and,  finally,  by  the  doctrine  of 
a  floating  sphere,  did  away  the  old  notions  of  Tarta- 
rus, and  the  belief  of  a  future  retribution  gained 
ground :  the  realms  of  the  dead,  placed  at  first  un- 
der the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  then  by  some  in  the 
centre,  were  separated  into  Elysium  and  Tartarus. 
These  changes  had  also  an  influence  on  theiiotions  en- 
tertained respecting  the  sovereign  of  the  lower  world. 
He  not  only  gained  in  outward  power  ami  supre- 
macy, but  the  conceptions  of  his  character  were 
changed  ;  he  became  a  benevolent  being,  who  held 
in  his  hand  the  keys  of  the  earth,  and  blessed  the 
year  with  fruits  ;  for  from  the  abyss  of  night  come 
all  riches  and  plenty.  It  is  therefore  not  strange, 
that  the  later  ages,  confounding  Hades  with  I'lulus. 
called  him  Pluto,  and  attributed  to  him  dominion 
over  the  treasures  concealed  in  the  bowels  of  the 
earth.  He  fought  with  his  brothers  against  the 
Titans,  and  received  from  the  Cyclops,  whom  he  had 
released,  the  helmet  that  makes  its  wearer  invisible, 
which  he  lent  to  Mercury  in  the  war  of  the  giants, 
and  to  Perseus  in  his  expedition  against  the  Gor- 
gons,  and  which  afterwards  came  into  the  possession 
of  Meriones.  The  Furies  and  Charon  are  his  minis- 
ters. He  judges  every  open  and  secret  deed,  and  to 
him  are  subordinate  theUiree  judges  /Eacus,  Minos, 
and  Rhadamanthus.  Bacchus.  Hercules,  Orpheus, 
and  Ulysses  entered  his  realms  alive,  and  left  them  un- 
injured ;  but  Theseus  and  Pirilhous,  whu*e  object 
is  said  to  have  been  the  abduction  of  his  wife,  he 
caused  to  be  chained,  though  the  former  is  said  to 
have  l>een  subsequently  released  by  Hercules.  The 
worship  of  Pluto  was  extensively  spread  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans.  The  cypress,  the  box,  the 
narcissus  end  the  plant  ndiantuin  (mniden-hair), 
were  sacred  to  him  :  oxen  and  goats  w  ere  sacrificed 
to  him  in  the  shades  of  night,  and  his  priests  were 
crowned  with  cypress.  He  is  represented  in  gloomy 
majesty,  his  forehead  shaded  by  his  hair,  and  with 
a  thick  beard.  His  head  is  sometimes  covered  with 
a  veil.  He  frequently  also  wears  his  helmet,  or  a 
crown  of  ebony,  or  a  wreath  of  adiantmn  or  nar- 
cissus. In  his  hand  be  holds  a  two-forked  sceptre,  a 
staff  or  a  key  ;  by  his  side  is  Cerberus.  He  is  either 
seated  on  a  limine  of  ebony  or  in  a  chariot.  His 
epithets  are  *' the  subterranean  Jupiter,"  "the  Sty- 
gian," &c. 

PLUTUS,  son  of  lasion  and  Ceres,  was  the  god 
of  riches.  His  genealogy  show  the  meaning  of  the 
allegory,  which  is  merely  this,  that  "  Agriculture 
produces  wealth."  At  first  Plutus  had  the  use  of 
his  eyes,  but  Jupiter  struck  him  blind,  because  he 
confined  his  gifts  to  the  good  ;  and  he  thenceforth 
conferred  them  equally  on  the  good  and  the  bail  H  is 
residence  was  under  the  earth.  He  is  weak,  and 
limps  when  he  comes  to  mortals,  but  swift-footed  or 
winged  when  he  leaves  them.  Fortune  carries  him 
in  her  arms,  and  he  also  forms  one  of  Minerva's 
retinue.  He  is  sometimes  confounded  with  Pluto. 
PLUVOISK.  See  Calendar. 
PLYMOUTH  ;  a  borough  town  of  England,  in 
Devonshire,  and,  on  account  of  its  harbours  and  the 
docks  in  its  neighbourhood,  oue  of  the  most  impor- 
tant mar i  time  p  laces  in  the  kingdom .  1 1  is  si  tua  ted  a  t 

|  the  head  of  the  capacious  haven  of  Plymouth  sound, 
on  the  eastern  side  of  a  tongue  of  land  formed  by 
the  estuaries  of  the  rivers  Plym  and  Tamar,  which 
here  empty  themselves  into*  the  sea.  Plymoulii 
stands  at  the  mouth  of  the  Plym,  within  about  a 

I  mile  ami  a  half  of  the  town  of  Devonport.  formerly 
called  Plymouth  Dock,  to  which  it  is  united  by  the 
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intervening  town  ofKiist  Stonehoose.  The  town  hav- 
ing gradually  risen  from  the  condition  of  a  small  fish- 
ing town  to  its  present  site,  most  of  the  streets  are 
irregular,  and  by  no  means  elegant  or  commodious  ; 
Iwt  the  new  parts  of  the  town  are  handsome,  and 
are  spreading  rapidly.    The  public  buildings  are, 
the  custom-house,  the  exchange,  the  Atheiueum,  the 
public  library,  the  theatre,  the  royal  hotel,  places  of 
worship,  the  classical  and  mathematical  school,  the 
mechanics'  institute,  &c.    Plymouth  is  divide*!  into 
two  parislies.    Of  the  two  parish  churches,  the  roost 
ancient  is  that  of  St  Andrew,  built  previously  to 
12<>l,  a  handsome  building  of  the  Gothic  order; 
Charles's  church  is  also  a  Gothic  structure.  Among 
the  charitable  institutions,  which  are  nUnit  thirty, 
are  a  work-house,  a  public  dispensary,  an  eye  in- 
firmary, a  lying-in  charity,  a  public  subscription 
school,  alms-houses,  Bible  societies,  fce.  &c.  Gov- 
ernment has  several  military  and  naval  establish- 
ments at  this  port.     Of  the  fortifications,  the  roost 
remarkable  is  the  citadel,  which  was  erected  in  the 
reign  of  C  harles  II.    It  was  placet!  in  a  most  com- 
manding situation  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  height 
called  the  Hoe  (which  shelters  the  town  from  the 
sea).    It  is  exceedingly  well  fortified,  and  is  con- 
stantly garrisoned,    It  contains  the  residence  of  the 
governor  of  Plymouth,  mid  barracks  for  five  or  six 
hundred  troops.     Under  the  eastern  walls  of  the 
citadel  is  the  victualling  office,  an  extensive  rnnpe 
of  buildings,  containing  the  granaries  nnd  ovens  for 
supplying  the  bread,  as  also  the  cellars  and  store- 
houses for  wine,  spirits,  meat,  fcc,  for  the  use  of  the 
king's  vessels  in  harbour.    The  port  of  Plymouth 
is  distinguished  for  its  capacity,  and  the  security 
which  it  affords  in  its  several  parts.      It  is  capable 
of  containing  2000  sail,  and  is  one  of  the  finest  har- 
bours in  the  world.    It  consists  of  three  divisions 
or  harbours, — Sutton  pool,  immediately  adjoining 
the  town  ;  t'atwater,  an  extensive  sheet,  formed  by 
the  estuary  of  the  Plym;  and  the  harbour  or  bay  of 
Hamouso.     At  the  mouth  of  these  harbours  the 
great  bay  of  Plymouth  sound  forms  an  excellent  road- 
stead, which  is  now  completely  secure  by  the  erec- 
tion of  the  breakwater  across  its  entrance.  This 
work  is  an  insulated  mole,  or  vast  heap  of  stones, 
stretching  across  the  entrance  of  the  sound,  so  far 
as  to  leave  a  passage  for  vessels  nt  either  end,  and 
opposing  a  barrier  to  the  henvy  swell  rolling  in  from 
the  Atlantic.    Its  length  is  I7G0  yards,  the  eastern 
extremity  lieing  about  60  fathoms  to  the  eastward  of 
St  Carlos's  nicks  ;  and  the  western,  300  west  of  the 
Shovel  rock.    The  middle  part  is  continued  in  a 
straight  line  1000  yards,  ami  the  two  extremities  in 
cline  towards  the  northern  side  of  the  straight  part 
in  an  angle  of  about  120  degrees.    This  great  work  , 
was  bee un  Aug.  12.  1812.     During  its  progress. 
ciHivinciug  proofs  of  its  efficacy  nnd  utility  were  nf-  \ 
forded.    The  expense  of  erecting  the  breakwater  is 
estimated  nt  £1,171 .100.  The  Eddystnne  light-house  i 
is  an  important  appendage  to  the  harbour  ;  the  en-  | 
trance  of  which  would,  without  this  Deacon.  lie  ex-  . 
treroely  flnngerous.    (See  Etidystonc.)    Besides  the 
importation  of  coals,  culm,  corn,  wine,  timber,  and 
Articles  for  home  consumption.  Plymouth  carries  on 
a  consiilerable  trade  much  promoted  by  the  cstali- 
lishincnl  of  a  chamber  of  commerce,  in  the  year 
1813.    The  garrison  at  this  port  is  under  the  com- 
mand  of  a  military  officer  styled  the  pormmr,  who 
is  olv>  generally  commander  in-chh-f  of  the  western 
district.    The  nnvnl  affairs  are  under  th»»  direction 
of  llie  port-admiral,  who«e  residence  is  at  Devon- 
port.    In  the  18lh  year  of  Henry  VI.,  Plymouth  was 
incorporated  as  a  borough.    Plymouth  is  218  miles 
from  Loudon,  and  44  from  F.xeu-r ;  Ion.  4t>  7'  W  • 
li  t.  W)»       N.    l\,r„lMion  in  1831,  7i.o.\4. 


PLYMOUTH;  a  post-town .  port  of  enlry.  end 
shire  town  of  Plymouth  county,  Massachusetts,  form- 
erly the  capital  of  the  Plymouth  colony,  ami  lb*? 
oldest  town  in  New  England.  It  was  settled  by  the 
pilgrims,  who  arrived  iu  the  May  Flower,  Decem- 
ber 22,  IG20.  It  stands  on  a  fine  harbour  of  the 
same  name,  30  miles  south-east  of  Boston.  Thr 
court  house  is  in  lat.  41°  57'  N.  ;  Ion.  70°  42'  :«0' 
W.  The  township,  though  often  divided,  is  still  sixteen 
mUes  long,  and  five  broad.  The  harbour  is  spnciou>, 
but  shallow.  The  town  lias  considerable  commerce, 
and  valuable  manufactures  of  iron.  An  elegant  ball 
has  been  erected  for  the  use  of  the  Pilgrim  society. 
Population,  in  1820,  4348;  in  1830,  4751.  The 
Indians  called  this  town  Accomack.  A  part  of  ui#- 
rock  on  which  the  pilgrims  lauded  lias  been  conveyed 
to  the  centre  nf  the  town. 

PLYMOUTH.  Uoloxt  op.    See  Ae*»  England. 

PNEUMATICS  (from  the  Greek  air)  is 

that  branch  of  natural  philosophy  which  treats  of  the 
mechanical  properties  of  elastic  fluids  (see  EiaMti- 
city),  the  inelastic  fluids  belonging  to  the  province  of 
hydraulics  and  hydronamics  (sec  the  artic(cs).  Tlw 
elastic  fluid  with  which  we  are  most  familiar  is  at- 
mospheric air  ;  and  it  possesses  all  the  mechanical 
properties,  which  it  is  necessary  to  notice  in  any 
elastic  fluid.  The  laws  of  pneumatics  will  lie  found 
treated  of  under  the  heads  of  Air,  Atr  pump,  Bnmm- 
Her,  Pump  Acoustics. 

PNEUMON  Y  ;  inflammation  of  the  lung?.  The 
species,  according  to  Cnllen,  are  peripneumnny  at  d 
pleurisy.  (See  Pleurisy.)  The  most  general  cann- 
ot tins  inflammation  is  the  application  of  cold  to  list- 
body,  which  gives  a  check  to  the  perspiration,  am  I 
determines  a  great  flow  of  blood  to  the  lungs.  It 
attacks  principally  those  of  a  robust  constitution  ami 
plethoric  Iwbit,  and  occurs  most  frequently  in  lm* 
winter  and  spring.  Other  causes  are  violent  exer- 
tions in  singing,  speaking,  or  playing  on  wind  instru- 
ments. The  true  peripneuinony  comes  on  with  an 
obtuse  pain  in  the  chest  or  side,  great  difficulty  of 
breathing  (particularly  in  a  recumbent  position,  or 
when  lying  on  the  side  affected),  together  with  a 
cough,  dryness  of  the-skin.  heat,  anxiety  and  thirst 
If  relief  is  not  afforded  in  time,  ami  the  inflammation 
proceeds  with  violence,  the  fnce  will  alter  to  a  jmr- 
ple  colour  ;  an  effusion  nf  blood  will  take  place  int»> 
the  cellular  substance  of  the  lungs,  so  as  to  impede 
the  circulation  through  that  organ,  ami  the  patient 
will  soon  be  deprived  of  life.  When  it  goes  off  bv 
resolution,  some  very  evident  evacuation  attends  ii ; 
the  evacuation  which  most  frequently  terminates  the 
complaint,  and  which  does  it  with  the  greatest  el 
feet,  is  n  free  and  copious  expectoration  of  thick 
white  or  yellow  matter,  slightly  streaked  with  blood  ; 
ami  by  this  the  disease  is  carried  off  generally  iu  the 
course  of  ten  or  twelve  days. 

PO  (Padus,  Eridanus),  the  largest  river  of  Italy, 
rises  in  mount  Viso,  in  the  Cottian  Alps,  Piedmont, 
at  an  elevation  of  oOOO  feet  above  the  sen.  It  flows 
from  west  to  east  through  Piedmont,  and  from  Pnvia 
forms  the  southern  boundary  of  the  Lombardo-  Ven- 
etian kingdom,  which  it  separates  from  the  Sardinian 
territories,  from  Parma,  Mudenn,  ami  the  States  of 
the  Church.  It  receives,  during  a  course  of  ."^0 
miles,  the  Doria.  Scsia,  Tessino.  A«kia.  Oglio  and 
Mincio  from  the  left,  the  Tanaro  with  the  Sutra,  the 
Sen  via,  Trebin,  Taro,  Lenta,  Crostolo,  Sechia.  Ps- 
naro  ami  Pcno  from  the  right,  and  empties  itself  by 
four  months  into  the  gulf  of  Venice.  It  is  the  main 
channel  of  commercial  communication  in  Upper 
Italy,  but  it  often  does  great  mischief  by  its  inunda- 
tions,  and  it  occasionally  changes  its  lied  ;  the 
swamps  which  it  leaves  arc  used  for  the  cultivation 
of  i  ice.    In  many  pm  is  of  u:  course  it  is  confined  by 
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.'ikes.  The  canal  Gran  Naviplio  connects  the  Tes- 
stnn  with  the  Po,  in  a  straight  line. 

POCAHONTAS,  daughter  of  Powhatan,  a  celeb- 
rated Indian  warrior  in  Virginia,  was  tarn  about  the 
year  1505.    She  discovered  the  warmest  friendship 
for  die  English,  who  colonics!  Virginia  when  she 
was  about  twelve  years  old,  and  was  eminently  use- 
ful to  the  infart  settlement.    The  first  remarkable 
evidence  of  thin  attachment  was  displayed  in  1607, 
when  captain  John  Smith  was  taken  prisoner  by  her 
countrymen,  and  brought  before  Powhatan,  tliat  he 
might  put  him  to  death.     As  the  savage  lifted 
his  club  to  dash  out  the  brains  of  the  prisoner,  whose 
head  was  laid  on  a  stone  at  his  feet,  Pocahontas 
threw  herself  on  Smith's  body,  and  prevailed  on  her 
father  to  spare  his  life.    Captain  Smith  was  suffered 
to  return  to  Jamestown,  where  he  sent  presents  to 
Powhatan  and  his  benefactress.    From  this  time, 
Pocahontas  frequently  visited  the  settlement^  of  the 
whites,  to  whom  she  furnished  provisions  at  times 
when  they  were  particularly  needed.     In  1609, 
Powhatan  invited  Smith  to  pay  him  a  visit,  promising 
him  a  supply  of  provisions,  but  designing  to  entrap 
and  destroy  him  and  his  party.    Pacahoutas.  becom- 
ing informed  of  this  plot  ventured  through  the  forest 
at  midnight,  to  disclose  it  to  Smith,    tor  three  or 
four  years  she  continued  to  assist  the  settlers  in  their 
distresses,  and  to  save  them  from  the  effects  of  her 
fatlier's  animosity.    During  this  period  the  infant 
colony  had  experienced  numerous  vicissitudes  of 
good  and  bad  fortune.   Smith  had  been  driven  by 
faction  to  England,  and  the  rapacity  of  his  successors 
plunged  the  settlement  into  an  Indian  war.    An  at- 
tack was  made  on  one  of  the  forts  by  the  Indians 
under  Powhatan,  when  the  commander  and  thirty 
men  were  slaughtered,  only  one  person,  a  boy, 
surviving,  who  was  saved  by  Pocahontas.  About 
the  year  1612,  Pocahontas,— from   what  cause 
is  not  ascertained,  but  most  probably  on  account  of 
her  extraordinary  attachment  to  the  whites, — in- 
curring her  father's  resentment,  left  her  home,  and 
visited  the  territory  of  Japacaws,  chief  of  Potowmac. 
Captain  Argall,  coming  up  the  river  on  a  trading 
expedition,  and  conceiving  that  Pocahontas  would 
be  a  valuable  hostage,  prevailed  on  Japazaws,  by 
the  tempting  offer  of  a  copper  kettle,  to  surrender 
her  to  him.    Powhatan  refused  to  ransom  her  on 
the  terms  proposed.    During  her  detention,  Mr 
Thomas  Rolfe,  an  Englishman  of  respectable  char- 
acter, became  attached  to  her,  and  offered  her  his 
hand.  It  wiis  accepted,  and,  the  consent  of  Powhatan 
being  obtained,  the  marriage  was  solemnised  in  pre- 
sence of  the  uncle  of  Pocahontas  and  her  two 
brothers.    This  event  relieved  the  colony  from  the 
enmity  of  Powhatan,  and  preserved  peace  between 
them  for  many  years.  In  the  year  161G,  Pocahontas 
embarked  with  her  husband,  ami  several  Indians,  of 
both  sexes,  for  England,  where  she  was  baptized, 
exchanging  her  Indian  name  for  that  of  Rebecca. 
She  became  a  subject  of  curiosity  to  all  classes  of 
people.    She  received,  in  London,  a  visit  from  her 
former  friend,  captain  Smith,  whom,  for  some  un- 
known purpose,  she  had  been  taught  to  believe  was 
dead.    When  she  first  beheld  him,  she  was  over- 
come with  emotion,  and,  turning  from  him,  hid  her 
fare  in  her  hands.    During  her  stay  in  England, 
she  advanced  greatly  in  the  knowledge  of  the  Eng- 
lish language,  and  her  conversation  was  much  sought 
after  at  court.    Her  residence  nrooog  civilized  men, 
however,  was  destined  to  l>e  short.    While  about  to 
embark  from  Gravesendi  in  company  with  her  hus- 
band and  an  infant  son,  to  revisit  her  native  laud, 
she  died,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years,  leaving 
one  son,  who  was  educate.!  by  his  uncle,  in  London, 
mid  afterwards  became  a  wealthy  and  distinguished 


cliaracter  in  Virginia.  His  descendants  still  exist 
in  that  commonwealth. 

POCOC'K,  Emv.tan,  an  Oriental  critic,  was  born 
November  8,  1604,  and  educated  at  Oxford,  his  na- 
tive place.  He  prepared  for  the  press  such  parts 
as  had  not  been  edited  of  the  Syriac  New  Testa- 
ment, from  a  manuscript  in  the  Bodleian  library 
(I.eyden,  1630,  4U>).  In  1629.  Pocock  was  appoint- 
ed chaplain  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  and 
applied  himself  there  to  the  cultivation  of  Oriental 
literature.  He  was  employed  by  Laud  to  collect 
manuscripts  and  coins  for  the  university  of  Oxford  ; 
and.  in  1636,  was  invited  to  fill  the  newly  founded 
Arabic  professorship  at  Oxford.  He  subsequently 
undertook  a  second  voyage  to  the  Enst,  and  remain- 
ed some  time  at  Constantinople  collecting  ancient 
manuscripts.  Ho  returned  in  1640,  am?  assisted 
Selden  in  the  publication  of  part  of  the  annals  of 
Entychius,  under  the.  title  of  (Jrigines  Alexaudrina. 
(1641.)  In  1648,  he  was  appointed  Hebrew  pro- 
fessor at  Oxford,  to  which  the  king,  thenu  prisoner 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  added  the  rich  canonry  of 
Christ-church  ;  ami  the  grant  was  confirmed  by  the 
parliament.  In  1619,  he  published  Specimen  His- 
toric Arabtim  (4to,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  in  1805). 
In  1650,  he  was  deprived  of  his  canonry,  for  refusing 
to  subscribe  the  engagement  required  by  the  parlia- 
ment. In  1655,  he  published  some  of  the  writings 
of  Maimonides,  under  the  title  of  Porta  Minis,  auil 
assisted  in  Walton's  Polyglot  Bible.  In  1G58  ap- 
peared his  edition  of  the  Annals  of  Entychius,  in 
Arabic,  with  a  Latin  version  (2  vols.,  4to.)  The 
restoration,  in  1660,  enabled  him  to  recover  his 
church  preferment ;  and  the  same  year  he  printed 
an  Arabic  translation  of  Grotius's  work  on  the 
Truth  of  Christianity.  In  1663.  he  produced  an 
Arabic  and  Latin  edition  of  the  Historia  Dynast  in- 
runt  of  Abulfaragius  (2  vols.,  4lo.)  He  died  at  Ox- 
ford, in  1691,  leaving  Commentaries  ou  the  Minor 
Prophets,  and  some  other  works. 

POCOCKE,  Ricn.\nn,  a  divine  and  Oriental 
traveller,  was  born  in  1704.  at  Southampton,  and 
received  his  education  at  Oxford.  He  engaged  in  a 
voyage  to  the  Levant,  in  1737,  and,  after  visiting 
Egypt,  Arabia,  Palestine,  anil  other  countries,  re- 
turned home,  through  Italy  and  Germany,  in  1742. 
He  published,  in  1743 — 1745,  A  Description  of  the 
East  (2  vols.,  folio),  comprising  an  account  of  those 
parts  of  the  world  in  which  he  had  travelled,  and 
containing  much  curious  information.  He  was 
promoted  to  the  see  of  Ossory.  in  1756 ;  whence, 
in  1765,  he  was  translated  to  Elphiit  and  Meath. 
He  died  of  apoplexy  the  same  year. 

PODAGRA  (from  «■«»>»,  foot,  and  «>f«,  pnin"1 ; 
that  species  of  gout  which  recurs  at  regular  inter- 
vals, attacking  the  joints  of  the  foot,  particularly  i  f 
the  great  toe.  and  attended  with  sharp  pain.  The 
pain  is  described  as  resembling  that  produced  by 
laying  a  burning  coal  upon  the  toe,  or  by  forcing 
asunder  the  joint  with  a  reel  hot  iron.  When  the 
disease  is  violent,  the  whole  foot  is  so  sensitive,  that 
the  slightest  pressure,  the  lightest  touch,  or  even 
the  agitation  occasioned  by  a  strong  draught  of  air, 
causes  the  most  excruciating  pain.  The  first  stjige 
of  the  disease  is  peculiarly  painful,  on  account  of  the 
inflammation  of  the  surfaces  of  the  joints,  by  which 
the  nerves  arc  affected.  In  a  week,  or  sometimes  a 
fortnight,  the  inflammation  subsides,  the  pain  ceases, 
and  the  part  becomes  swollen.  The  swelling  con- 
tains the  product  of  the  gouty  inflammation,  lym- 
phatic mixed  with  earthy  substance.  It  gradually 
subsides. leaving  here  and  there  swellings  on  the 
foot.  The  attacks  usually  recur  once  a  year,  in 
spring  or  autumn,  sometimes  twice,  ami  cv*n  ot- 
tener.    As  long  as  they  are  regular,  they  i.u-  not 
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dangerous,  as  nature  lias  Ihe  power  of  throwing;  off 
the  disease  in  tin-  extremities.  The  notion  thnt 
there  is  no  remedy  against  the  podagra,  and  that  a 
jwrsoti  who  has  been  once  attacked  can  never  be 
rured,  is  erroneous.  Hy  shortening'  the  period  of 
inflammation,  the  secretion  of  the  gouty  matter  may 
tie  promoted,  ami  the  pain  more  speedily  assuaged. 
In  the  interval  of  the  attacks,  if  attention  is  paid  to 
the  diet  and  manner  of  living,  if  the  patient  confines 
himself  to  simple  food,  and  avoids  the  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease,  its  violence  may  be  gradually 
diminished,  and  the  disease  itself  may  be  eradicat- 
ed ;  while,  by  the  neglect  of  these  precautions,  it 
continually  becomes  aggravated,  and,  as  the  system 
grows  weaker,  irregular  and  retrocedent,  in  which 
stage  it  is  often  fatal.    See  (J nut. 

PODALIRICS.    See  .Ksaitapius. 

PODOIJA  ;  a  government  of  Russia,  txmnded 
north  by  Volhynia  nnd  Grodno,  east  by  Eknterino- 
sl«v  and  Cherson,  south  by  Moldavia  and  the  Dnie- 
ster, and  west  by  Bukowinc  ;  population,  I,40'2,OOO 
square  miles,  20,350.  It  is  divided  into  12  circles. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Poles,  but  Russians  and 
Jews  are  numerous. 

PCECILE  («-««<Xq) ;  a  portico  in  Athens,  contain- 
ing a  picture  gallery.  (See  Polygnotus.)  Zeno 
taught  his  doctrines  liere,  whence  he  was  called  the 
stoic  (from  rrwr,  a  portico),  and  his  school,  the  ttoic 
school.    See  Zeno  ant)  Stoics. 

POELENBURG,  Coknelick,  a  painter,  born  nt 
Utrecht,  1580,  became  a  pupil  of  Bloemaerl,  and 
afterwards  went  to  Rome.  Here  he  studied  Ra- 
phael's works  ;  but  he  was  deficient  in  design,  and 
therefore  confined  himself  principally  to  natural 
scenes  on  a  small  scale,  in  which  he  excelled. 
Rubens  adorned  his  own  cabinet  with  Poelenburg's 
productions.  Charles  I.  invited  him  to  England, 
where  lie  painted  a  portrait  of  tlie  king  and  other 
works,  but  soon  returned  home,  and  died  ut  I'trecht, 
in  1060.  His  works  ore  rare,  and  esteemed  for  de- 
licacy of  touch  and  sweetness  uf  colouring. 

POETICS.    See  Poetry. 

POET  LAUREATE.  Among  the  Greeks,  from 
whom  the  custom  was  also  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
it  was  the  practice  to  crown  the  successful  poets  in 
the  musical  contests  (see  Music)  with  a  wreath  of 
laurel.  The  emperor  Domitinn  crowned  with  his 
own  hand  poets  and  orators,  at  the  Capiloline  games, 
which  had  been  instituted  by  him.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  custom  was  renewed  by  the  Italians, 
und  the  crowning  of  Petrarca  in  the  capitol  was 
solemnised  with  great  pomp.  Every  one  must  re- 
collect the  description  of  the  coronation  of  Corinne. 
The  German  emperors  conferred  the  title  of  poet 
laureate  (gekronte  dichter,  or,  as  he  is  called  by  the 
Italians,  porta  cesareo)  on  their  court  poet.  Conrad 
Celtes  wus  the  first  who  received  that  honour.  The 
emperors  also  granted  to  the  counts  palatine  the 
right  of  conferring  that  title.  In  England,  the  first 
mention  of  a  king's  poet,  under  the  title  of  poet 
laureate,  occurs,  according  to  Warton,  in  tlie  reign 
of  Edward  IV.  from  whom  John  Kay  received  it. 
Poeta  laurmtus  was,  however,  also  an  academical 
tide  in  England,  conferred  by  the  universities  when 
the  candidate  received  the  degrees  in  grammar 
(which  included  rhetoric  and  versification}.  The 
last  instance  of  a  laureated  degree  at  Oxford  occurs 
in  1512.  Skelton  was  laureated  at  both  universities 
(in  148ft  and  1493),  and  seems  also  to  have  been 
court  laureate  to  Henry  VIII.  Ben  Jonson  was 
court  poet  to  James  I.,  and  received  a  pension,  but 
does  not  appear  to  have  had  the  title  of  laureate 
formally  granted  him.  Dryden  was  appointed  lau- 
reate to  Charles  II.,  and  afterwards  to  James  II., 
by  regular  patent  under  privy  seal.    (See  his  prose 


works  by  Malone.)  The  first  patent  of  this  kind, 
issued  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  (1650),  assigns  as 
the  yearly  gratuity  to  the  laureate  .£10",  and  a  tu-rrv 
of  Canary  wine  out  of  the  roval  cellars.  Nshum 
Tate,  Howe,  Eusden.  Cibber,  Whitehead.  T.  War- 
ton,  Pye  (who  consented  to  a  commutation  of  his 
wine  for  427),  and  Southey  (1813),  have  been  the 
successors  of  Dryden. 

POETRY,  POESY  {from  the  Creek  from 
r<ui*»,  I  create,  or  produce,  with  reference  prubahly 
to  the  creative  power  essential  to  a  poet).  Tlw 
numberless  unsuccessful  attempts  to  define  poetry 
warn  us  against  circumscribing  within  the  compass 
of  a  few  words,  a  suhject  so  vast,  so  variegated,  and 
so  interwoven  with  all  the  activities  of  the  human 
spirit.  The  definitions  usually  given,  even  if  true, 
n mount  only  to  illustrations  or  explanations.  To 
make  a  full  exposition  of  our  views  on  this  subject 
would  far  exceed  our  limits.  One  of  the  chief  traits 
of  the  poetical  is,  that  it  peculiarly  affects  the  ima- 
gination and  the  feelings.  When  we  speak  of  ac- 
tions or  the  creations  of  genius  as  poetical,  the  term 
implies  further  that  they  had  their  origin  in  concep- 
tions in  which  the  imagination  and  the  feelings  were 
chief  agents.  Hence  the  universality  of  poetry ; 
hence  the  preponderance  of  the  poetical  in  the  lan- 
guage and  conceptions  of  early  nations.  A  common 
idea,  tlie  result  of  experience,  or  simple  reasoning 
may  be  conceived  (and  accordingly  expressed)  by 
the  poet  in  such  a  way  as  to  strike  our  feelings  walk 
peculiar  force,  or  ideas  which,  though  elevated  in 
themselves,  are  familiar  to  all,  may  receive  new  i re- 
pressiveness from  a  new  and  striking  way  of  expres- 
sing them.  For  instance,  tlie  precept  to  love  our 
enemies  ;  who  does  not  feel  that  tliis  elevated  sen- 
timent is  rendered  still  more  striking  by  the  illus- 
tration of  Menou.  who  adds  to  the  precept,  *»  like  the 
sandal  tree,  which  sheds  perfume  on  the  axe  that 
fells  it  ?"  A  great  part  of  poetry,  in  fact,  consists 
in  a  striking  expression  of  common  ideas,  because  it 
is  impossible  that  a  poet  should  always  have  new 
ideas.  It  is  gratifying  to  nnd  a  new  conception  nt 
a  familiar  idea  presenting  tlie  subject  in  a  light  in 
which  we  had  never  viewed  it.  But  if  the  language 
addressed  to  feeling  and  imagination  chiefly,  is  often 
used  to  convey  a  plain  idea  poetically,  or  to  give  a 
familiar  one  a  new  charm,  this  language,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  often  the  natural  expression  of  an  ele- 
vated imagination,  which  soars  through  regions  u> 
which  our  wishes,  hopes  and  faith  aspire,  and  speaks 
in  metapl>ors  because  common  language  is  inadequate 
to  express  its  conceptions.  Poetry  has  been  divided 
into  natural  and  artificial ;  the  former  signifying 
that  poetry  which  consists  in  conceptions  only,  and 
not  in  the  expression  and  arrangement  of  them  by 
the  rules  of  art.  According  to  its  subjects;,  and  the 
relation  which  the  poet  holds  to  his  productions,  H 
is  divided  into  the  poetry  of  subjective  feeling,  or 
lyrical  poetry  (see  Lyrics) ;  narrative  poetry  (see 
Epic),  and  that  which  presents  actions  as  happening, 
while  the  poet  himself  is  kept  entirely  out  of  view  ; 
dramatic  poetry  (see  Drama).  The  name  machinery 
is  given  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry  to  superhuman 
beings  introduced  hy  the  poet  to  solve  difficulties  or 
perform  exploits  which  surpass  human  power. 

Poetics  is  the  theory  of  poetry,  and  is  partly  a 
branch  of  practical  aesthetics,  partly  a  branch  of 
philoloery  ;  the  former,  as  far  as  the  principles  of  the 
beautiful  and  of  the  fine  arts  are  applied  to  poetry ; 
tlie  latter,  as  fur  as  it  is  the  theory  of  poetic  style, 
or  the  technical  part  of  poetry.  It  is  one  of  tlie 
theories  earliest  developed, — nay,  aesthetics  grew 
out  of  it.  Among  the  Greeks,  Aristotle  treated  it 
in  his  «■!»<  n.«»r«i«,-,  of  which  we  only  possess  a  frag- 
ment (best  edition  by  Gottfr.  Hermann).  Moracu, 
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ia  his  Art  Poctica, or  letter  to  the  Pisos,  shows  him- 
self his  pupil.  In  modern  times,  it  has  been  treated 
by  Marc.  Hier.  Vida,  Turquato  Tasso  and  many 
other  Italians,  Nic.  Boileau,  Jul.  Cass.  Scaliger, 
Ger.  Voss,  L.  Racine,  D'Alembert,  Marmontel, 
liaumgarten,  tlie  fmiuder  of  {esthetics,  Joh.  Ad. 
Srhlegel,  Sailer,  En gel,  Jean  Paul  Fr.  Richter  (in 
his  Vortchule  der  Msthetik)  and  Clodius.  Besides 
Uiese,  the  theory  of  poetry  in  general  has  been 
treated  by  Lessing,  Klopstock,  W.  von  Humboldt, 
Herder,  Schiller,  GoeUie,  the  Schlegels,  Muller  and 
others ;  in  English,  by  Blair,  Wordsworth,  Camp- 
bell.  Haslitt,  and  others. 

We  may  divide  the  history  of  poetry  into  two 
periods;  the  one  before  the  birth  of  Christ,  the  oilier 
since.  The  Hebrews  are  the  first  people  from  whom 
poetical  productions  have  descended  to  our  times. 
Only  obscure  traces  remain  of  any  earlier  poetry  of 
the  Indians,  Persians,  Syrians  and  Arabiuns.  The 
religious  poetry  of  the  Hebrews  is  of  very  ancient 
dale,  and  possesses  a  solemn  character,  distinct  from 
that  of  tlie  other  nations  of  antiquity.  It  begins  wilh 
cosmogony,  becomes  at  a  later  period  of  a  warlike 
rliaracter,  then  assumes  the  form  of  sacred  songs  in 
the  time  of  David,  and  attains  under  Solomon  (from 
1044  to  975)  its  greatest  elevation,  nfler  which  it 
assumes  a  prophetical  cliaracter.    (See  Hebrewt.) 
We  next  come  to  classic  antiquity,  and  become 
acquainted  with  poetry  in  the  plastic  character, 
which  it  assumed  in  Asia  Minor  and  Greece, 
under  the  influence  of  the  prevailing  paganism, 
which  received  such  rich  ami  various  hues  from  | 
the  glowing  imagination  of  the  people.  Greek 
poetry  may  again  be  divided  into  three  peri- 
ods :  the  first  of  these  extends  from  Uie  earliest 
times  of  Greece  to  the  Persian  war.    Greek  poetry 
l>e^ias  in  Thrace  and  Asia  Minor,  and  the  great 
national  epic  of  Homer,  or  the  Homer  ides,  the 
rhapsodists,  the  cyclic  and  gnomic  poets,  indicate  a 
wide  diffusion  of  poetry  at  that  time.    Lyric  poetry 
soon  attained  a  peculiar  eminence.    The  second 
period  extends  from  Uie  Persian  war  to  tlie  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great.    It  is  the  flourishing  period 
of  the  dramatic  art,  and  of  cultivated  Greek  poetry 
in  general.    The  third  |>eriod  shows  the  decline  of 
Greek  poetry  under  tlie  successors  of  Alexander, 
and  the  revival  of  the  same  in  Alexandria.  (See 
Greek  Literature.)    From  the  Greeks  we  turn  to 
their  imitators,  the  Romans,  whose  language  was 
not  employed  in  poetry  till  a  late  period,  and  who, 
until  the  second  Punic  war,  or  until  the  time  in 
which  they  became  closely  connected  with  the 
Greeks,  made  only  rude  essays  in  poetry.    The  era 
of  Augustus  and  Tiberius  was  the  golden  age  of 
their  poetry, and  it  thence  declined  continually,  until 
the  introduction  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  tlie 
irruption  of  the  barbarians.    The  fragments  which 
have  come  down  to  us  from  tlie  flourishing  period  of 
Indian  poetry,  some  centuries  before  Christ,  are  of 
an  original  character  and  peculiar  delicacy.  The 
second  chief  period  of  the  times  since  Christ  (see 
Modern  and  Romantic),  first  shows  us  the  Latin 
language  applied  in  tlie  Christian  worship  to  a  mys- 
tic religious  poetry ;  and  later,  in  the  ninth,  tenth, 
and  succeeding  centuries,  employed  by  learned  men 
in  imitations  of  the  old  Romuu  poetry;  contempo- 
rary with  these  we  witness  the  rise  of  A  rabian  poetry, 
(q.  v.)    A  peculiar  poetry  sprung  up  in  the  modem 
languages  among  the  French,  at  the  time  of  the 
Provencals  or  Troubadours,  in  Uie  eleventh  century. 
In  its  devotion,  valour,  and  love,  Uie  spirit  of  chi- 
valry is  apparent.   (See  Romantic  )   This  romantic 
poetry  of  Uie  Pranks  declined  into  mere  artificial 
rhyming,  after  Uie  end  of  Uie  twelfth  century. 
Under  Uie  dominion  of  Francis  I.,  poetry  somewlwt 
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revived ;  but  Uie  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  golden 
era  of  French  poetry;  although  it  often,  but  in  its 
own  manner,  imitated  Uie  ancients,  and  modernized 
ancient  materials.  Rhetorical  elegance  and  easy 
wit  were  its  chief  aim.  (See  French  Literature  ) 
The  modem  Italian  poetry  sprung  from  Uie  Proven- 
cal. But  a  poetry  of  a  natural  cliaracter  began  in 
Sicily,  after  Uie  Uiirteenth  century,  and  flourished, 
peculiarly  from  the  time  of  Dante  and  Petrarch  to 
to  that  of  Ariosto  and  'l  asso,  iu  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenUi  centuries,  and  thence  declined 
into  bombast  and  imitation.  (See  Italian  Poetry.) 
The  Spanish  poetry  appears  originally  Uie  sister  of 
the  Provencal,  but  mingled  with  the  Oriental  cha- 
racter. The  earliest  Costilian  poetry,  properly  so 
called,  belongs  to  Uie  Uiirteenth  century  ;  but  it 
began  to  flourish  under  Uie  administration  of  Charles 
I., and  declined  under  Philip  IV.  Simultaneous  with 
it,  and  in  connexion  with  it,  flourished  the  Portu- 
guese. (See  Spanish  Literature,  and  Portuguese 
Literature.)  '1  he  German  poetry,  which  is  closely 
connected  with  the  northern,  and  has  its  own  epic 
cycle,  flourished  at  various  times,  and  with  much 
variety  of  character,  but  most  vigorously  when  free 
from  Uie  influence  of  foreign  models.  (See  German 
Poetry.)  The  origin  of  the  English  and  Scottish 
poetry  is  lost,  like  Uiat  of  the  German  in  the  distant 
period  of  the  bards ;  it  was  refined  by  the  Norman 
French  poetry.  Hut  the  flourishing  period  of  Eng- 
lish poetry  is  placed  in  Uie  times  of  queen  FlitabeUi, 
although  Chaucer  is  esteemed  Uie  fuUier  of  modem 
English  poetry.  The  Scandinavian  poetry,  other- 
wise called  northern,  presents  chivalry  peculiarly 
coloured  by  the  northern  character,  since  the  thir- 
teenth century,  when  the  German  Hcldenbuch  (book 
of  heroes)  was  introduced  into  Norway,  and  foreign 
tales  became  blended  with  native  ones.  In  the  four- 
teenth century,  Uie  poetry  of  the  mastersingers  took 
the  place  of  that  which  had  been  founded  on  the 
ancient  sagas.  (See  Danish  and  Swedish  language 
and  Literature.)  These  are  the  principal  divisions 
in  the  history  of  j.:oetry.  For  further  information, 
see  Warton's  History  of  English  Poetry,  Sismondi'a 
Litterature  du  Midt  de  i'  Europe,  Bouterwek's  His- 
tory of  modern  Poetry  and  Eloquence  ;in  German.) 

POGGIO  BRACCIOLINI,  one  of  the  early  pro- 
moters of  literature  in  Italy,  was  born  at  Terranu- 
ova,  iu  the  Florentine  territory,  in  1380.  On  com- 
pleting his  education,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
obtained  the  office  of  writer  of  apostolical  letters, 
and  iu  1414  attended  John  XXII.  to  Uie  council  of 
Constance.  In  1 4 1 6  he  undertook  the  task  of  search- 
ing Uie  monasteries  for  ancient  manuscripts ;  in  that 
of  Si  Gall  he  discovered  a  complete  copy  of  Quiii- 
tilian,  with  a  part  of  Uie  Argouautics  of  Valerius 
Flaccus,  and  in  other  religious  houses  several  of 
Cicero's  orations,  and  obtained  copies  of  the  works 
of  Silius  Italicus,  Vegelius,  Ammianus  Marcellinus, 
Columella,  &c.  In  1 118,  on  Uie  invitation  of  cardi- 
nal Beaufort,  he  visited  England ;  but  the  barba- 
rism of  Uie  country  at  that  period  soon  led  him  to 
return,  and  he  finally  attached  himself  to  Cosmo  de 
Medici.  In  1440.  he  published  his  Dialogues  on 
Nobility,  one  of  the  most  finished  of  his  works.  In 
1453,  he  was  chosen  chancellor  to  Uie  Florentine 
republic.  His  II istory  oi  Florence  had  not  received 
its  last  polish  at  his  death,  in  1459.  Poggio  was 
licentious,  quarreNome,  and  intemperate  in  contro- 
versy; but  his  sentiments  are  in  general  liberal  and 
manly,  and  he  may  be  deemed  the  most  elegant 
composer  in  Latin  (the  language  of  all  his  works) 
of  that  period.  His  writings  are  numerous,  and 
upon  various  topics.  Many  are  discussions  ou  moral 
arguments,  a  few  arc  philosophical,  and  several  con- 
troversial: the  remainder  are  chiefly  translations, 
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orations,  and  letters,  the  chief  fault  of  which  is 
diffusa) ess.  His  Historia  Florentina,  which  com- 
prises the  period  from  1350  to  1466,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  collections  of  Gnevius  and  Muratori.  The 
whole  of  the  works  of  Poggio  were  published  toge- 
ther at  Basil,  1538.— See  his  life  by  Shepherd 
(Liverpool,  1802). 

POICTIERS.  SeePeMrr*. 

POINT,  in  music,  as  conjoined  with  others,  has 
various  significations.  The  different  uses  to  which 
points  were  formerly  applied,  render  the  perusal  of 
old  compositions  extremely  difficult  and  perplexing. 
In  those  works  we  meet  with  the  point  of  perfection, 
point  of  augni'-ntation,  point  of  division,  and  point  of 
alteration.  The  point  of  perfection  was  added  to 
those  notes  which  were  denoted  by  the  modal  signs 
to  be  perfect,  or  equal  to  three  notes  of  the  same 
value,  but  which  were  rendered  imperfect  by  posi- 
tion. The  point  of  augmentation  is  that  in  modern 
use,  which  the  old  masters  used  only  in  common  or 
imperfect  time.  The  point  of  division,  or  imperfec- 
tion, was  placed  between  two  shorter  notes  that  fol- 
lowed, and  were  succeeded  by  two  longer,  in  per- 
fect modes,  to  render  both  the  long  notes  imperfect. 
The  point  of  alteration,  or  of  duplication,  was  placed 
before  two  shorter  notes  preceding  a  longer,  in  order 
to  double  the  length  of  the  second  short  note.  In 
modern  music,  the  point,  taken  as  an  increased 
power  of  the  note,  is  always  equal  to  the  half  of  the 
note  to  which  it  appertains. 

POINT,  in  geometry,  as  defined  by  Euclid,  is  a 
quantity  which  has  no  parts,  or  which  is  indivisible. 
Points  are  the  ends  or  extremities  of  lines.  If  a 
point  is  supposed  to  be  moved  any  way,  it  will,  by 
its  motion,  describe  a  line. 

POINT  is  also  an  iron  or  steel  instrument,  used 
with  some  variety  in  several  arts.  Engravers, 
etchers,  cutters  in  wood,  ice,  use  points  to  trace 
their  designs  on  the  copper,  wood,  stone,  &c. 

POINT,  in  manufactures,  is  a  general  term  used 
for  all  kinds  of  laces  wrought  with  the  needle :  such 
are  the  point  de  I'inise,  point  de  France,  point  de 
Genes,  &c.v  which  are  distinguished  by  the  particu- 
lar economy  and  arrangement  of  their  points. 

POINT,  among  sailors  ;  a  low  arm  of  the  shore 
which  projects  into  the  sea,  or  into  a  river,  beyond 
the  contiguous  part  of  the  beach.  To  point  a  gun  ; 
to  direct  it  toward*  any  particular  object  or  point. 

POINT  BLANC,  in  gunnery,  denotes  the  shot  of 
a  gun  levelled  horizontally. 

POINT  COMFORT,  Old  ;  a  cape  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia,  at  Uie  mouth  of  James  river,  on  the 
north  side,  about  ten  miles  south-east  of  Hampton, 
twenty  north  of  Norfolk  ;  Ion.  76°  20'  W.;  lat.  37° 
3'  N.  Extensive  fortifications  have  been  erected 
here;  and  at  the  Rip  Raps,  one  mile  distant,  a  mount 
!u»s  been  formed  by  placing  stones  in  the  water,  thus 
forming  an  island  of  four  acres,  with  fortifications 
commanding  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

POINTER.  The  dog  called  pointer  is  found  in 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  France,  with  but  slight  differ- 
ence of  form.  It  is  not  a  native  of  England,  but  has 
long  since  been  naturalised  there.  "  Those  point- 
ers/' says  Johnson  in  his  Shooter's  Companion, 
"  which  I  have  seen  direct  from  Spain,  are  heavy 
and  clumsily  formed ;  those  from  Portugal  are  some- 
what lighter;  while  the  French  breed  is  remarkable 
for  a  wide  furrow  which  runs  between  the  nostrils, 
and  gives  to  the  animal's  countenance  a  very  gro- 
tesque appearance.  They  are  all  thick  and  heavy, 
with  large,  chubby  heads,  long,  pendent  ears,  and 
short,  smooth  liair  ;  they  are  often  ill  tempered  and 
snappish,  and,  in  fact,  are  good  for  little  in  this 
country  till  they  have  liecn  crossed  with  the  more 
generous  blood  of  these  islands.    Vet  the  conjunc- 


tion of  the  setter  and  pointer  is  by  no  means  advis- 
able. Excellent  pointers  have  been  produced  by 
tiie  fox-hound  and  the  Spaniard.  In  crossing  with 
the  Spanish  pointer,  the  deep-flewed  hound  is  to  be 
preferred,  and  from  judicious  crossing  excellent 
pointers  are  to  be  met  with  hi  most  parts  of  Eng- 
land. They  differ  from  the  setter,  as,  when  they 
have  approached  sufficiently  near  the  game,  they 
stand  erect,  whereas  the  true-bred  setter  will  either 
sit  upon  his  haunches,  or  lie  close  to  the  ground, 
generally  the  latter.  Pointers  often  suffer  much 
from  sore  feet.  I  have  generally  found  white-footed 
dogs  much  more  tender  in  this  respect  than  those 
whose  feet  are  of  a  dark  colour.  Pointers  are  some- 
times used  with  bells  round  their  necks  in  cover 
shooting.  When  the  dog  sets,  the  ringing  ceases, 
and  the  shooter  proceeds  to  the  spot.  Pointers  are 
very  susceptible  of  education,  and  not  so  apt  to  for- 
get their  lessons  as  the  setter,  and  their  speed, 
strength,  and  persevering  spirit,  enable  them  to  con- 
tinue the  chase  for  a  length  of  time  almost  incredi- 
ble." Pointers  are  used  in  finding  feathered  game 
of  various  sorts,  partridges,  pheasants,  &c 

POINT  OF  SIGHT.    See  Perspectirr. 

POISON.  A  poison  is  any  substance  of  which  a 
small  quantity  taken  into  the  stomach,  mixed  with 
the  blood  by  wounds,  or  through  the  lungs,  or  ab- 
sorbed through  the  skin,  can  produce  changes  in  the 
bodies  of  brutes  or  men,  deleterious  to  the  health, 
and  even  destructive  to  life,  by  means  not  mechani- 
cal. Many  poisons  operate  chemically,  corroding 
the  organized  fibre,  destroying  the  form  and  con- 
nexion of  the  parts,  exciting  powerfully,  and  causing 
inflammation  and  mortification.  To  this  class  belong 
most  of  the  poisons  of  the  mineral  kingdom ;  as,  1 . 
Many  metallic  oxides  and  salts,  as  arsenic,  one  of 
the  most  destructive  poisons,  of  which  a  few  grains 
produce  fatal  effects.  Many  preparations  of  copper 
are  also  poisonous,  as  verdegris,  and  many  paints  ; 
also  very  acid  or  salt  articles  of  food  or  drink  cooked 
in  copper  vessels.  Many  preparations  of  quick- 
silver, as  corrosive  sublimate,  red  precipitate,  &c, 
some  common  preparations  of  antimony,  should  also 
l>e  named  here.  2.  Strong  mineral  and  vegetable 
acids,  when  introduced  into  the  body  in  an  undiluted 
state,  as  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  oil  of  vitriol, 
nitric  acid,  or  aquafortis,  muriatic  acid,  fee.  3. 
Some  plants  contain  an  extremely  powerful  and  cor- 
rosive substance,  as  the  wolfs  milk  {euphvrhimm 
esula),  the  daphne  mezereum,  &C.  4.  Of  the  animal 
kingdom,  the  cantharides  (q.  v.), or  Spanish  Jt*et,as 
they  are  called.  The  operation  of  all  these  poisons 
is  very  expeditious ;  when  they  enter  the  stomach, 
violent  sickness  is  felt,  incessant  straining  and  vo- 
miting take  place,  with  most  excruciating  pains  in 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  if  knives  were  driven 
through  them  ;  then  follows  inflammation,  if  relief 
be  not  speedily  obtained,  and  this  is  succeeded  by 
mortification.  Other  poisons  operate  more  by  a 
powerful  action  upon  the  nerves,  and  a  rapid  de- 
struction of  their  energy.  These  are  the  sedative 
or  stupifying  poisons,  and  belong  for  the  most  part 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Their  effects  are  sick- 
ness, violent  headache,  dininess,  darkness  or  spots 
before  the  eyes,  powerful  and  involuntary  motions 
of  the  limbs  and  of  the  whole  body  ;  distortion  of 
the  eyes,  anguish,  loss  of  consciousness,  and  at  last 
apoplexy  ana  death.  To  this  class  belong  opiom. 
hemlock,  henbane,  belladonna,  &c.  There  is  also 
a  similar  poison  contained  in  the  bitter  almond  and 
in  the  kernel  of  peaches,  which  is  rapidly  destruc- 
tive of  life  (the  Prussic  acid),  which  shows  its  effects 
either  when  those  substances  are  taken  into  the 
stomach  in  great  quantities,  or  when  their  concen- 
trated oil,  obtained  by  distillation,  is  swallowed. 
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The  mime  substance  is  found  in  the  cherry  laurel ; 
and,  among  the  productions  of  the  animal  world,  in 
the  Prussian  blue.  Among  plants,  there  are  many 
which  unite  the  properties  of  both  kinds,  which  sti- 
mulate by  means  of  a  sharp,  acid  substance,  and  are 
al*o  subsequently  sedative,  from  the  operation  of  a 
narcotic  principle.  To  these  Ix'long  the  purple  fox- 
glove  (digitalis purpurea),  the  monks-hood  {aconitum 
napeltus),  &c.  Other  poisons  operate  by  suddenly 
and  entirely  destroying  many  of  the  functions  neces- 
sary to  life.  To  this  cuss  belong  all  the  kinds  of 
gas  and  air  which  are  irrespirable,  suffocating  va- 
pours, as  carbonic  acid  gas,  or  fixed  air  in  cellars, 
where  beer  is  working,  wells,  &c,  fumes  of  sulphur 
and  charcoal,  air  corrupted  by  the  respiration  and 
perspiration  of  many  people  in  closed  rooms,  con- 
centrated effluvia  of  flowers  in  similar  places,  &c. 
Many  preparations  of  lead,  as  sugar  of  lead,  white 
lead,  wine  sweetened  by  the  addition  of  lead,  are  to 
be  counted  in  this  class,  since  they  destroy  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  absorbent  vessels  in  the  abdominal  ca- 
nal, contract  the  bowels,  produce  colicky  pains,  and 
finally  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  chyle  by  which 
the  body  is  to  be  nourished.  Pope  Clement  XIV., 
according  to  the  common  belief  iu  Italy,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  terrible  poison,  called  racouetta.  The 
Indians  of  South  America,  between  the  Amazon  and 
the  Orinoco,  apply  a  very  powerful  poison,  called 
tiie  H'ourali  poison,  to  the  heads  of  the  arrows  with 
which  they  shoot  their  game.  It  destroys  life  very 
quickly,  without  corrupting  or  imparting  any  bad 
quality  to  the  flesh.  (See  Waterton's  Wanderings. 
description  of  his  first  Journey.)  The  so  called 
morbid  poisons,  or  contagions,  do  not  belong  to 
this  class,  and  are  very  improperly  called  poisons, 
as  for  instance,  the  poison  of  hydrophobia.  See 
Contagion. 

Every  substance  is  called  an  antidote,  which 
counteracts  the  effect  of  a  poison,  more  especially 
the  remedies  which  belong  to  each  kind  of  poison 
respectively.  Antidotes  are  as  various  as  poisons. 
They  sometimes  protect  the  body  against  the  opera- 
tion of  the  poison,  sometimes  change  this  last  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  loses  its  injurious  properties, 
ami  sometimes  remove  or  remedy  its  violent  results. 
Thus,  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  acrid  and  corrosive 
substances,  we  use  the  fatty,  mucilaginous  substances, 
as  oil,  milk,  &c,  which  sheath  and  protect  the  coats 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  against  the  operation  of 
the  poison.  Against  the  metallic  poisons,  soap  and  ] 
liver  of  sulphur  are  most  efficacious,  as  they  prevent 
the  operation  of  the  poison  by  combining  the  alkali 
and  sulphur  with  the  corrosive  particles  of  the  metal. 
Oil,  alkalies  and  soap  are  the  best  remedies  for  the 
powerful  acids.  For  cantliarides,  mucilage,  oil  and 
camphor,  are  employed.  VVe  oppose  to  the  narcotic 
poisons  the  weaker  vegetable  acids,  vinegar,  the 
acid  virus,  coffee.  Prussic  acid  is  neutralised  by 
alkalies  and  iron.  To  arouse  those  poisoned  by 
opium,  we  use  wine,  coffee,  brandy,  camphor,  &c. 
It  was  formerly  believed  that  all  poisonous  matters 
could  be  thrown  out  of  the  body  with  the  perspira- 
tion ;  and  hence  we  find  among  the  old  antidotes  a 
large  number  of  sweating  medicines.  In  this  idea 
originated  the  alexipharmacon  of  the  ancients,  the 
famous  mithridate,  the  theriaca,  &c,  which  pro- 
duced, however,  no  other  effect  than  increased  acti- 
vity of  the  nervous  and  circulatory  sptem,  from 
which  followed  sweats,  and  perhaps  as  much  harm 
as  pood  to  the  sufferer. 

POITIKRS  (anciently  Pictavt)  ;  a  town  of  France, 
on  the  Clain,  formerly  capital  of  the  province  of 
Poitou,  at  present  of  the  department  of  the  Vienne ; 
population,  2l,5b2  ;  lat.  46°  35'  N. ;  Ion.  21'  E.  ; 
08  leagues  south-west  of  Paris.    It  is  a  very  old 


place,  surrounded  by  a  wall,  with  narrow,  crooked 
streets  ;  its  cathedral  is  only  remarkable  for  its  age ; 
it  contains  several  literary  institutions,  and  some 
manufactures.  Poitiers  is  celebrated  for  the  battle 
fought  in  its  vicinity  (at  Maupertuis),  between  the 
French,  under  their  king  John,  and  the  English, 
under  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  Sept.  10,  1356. 
(See  Edward  111.,  and  Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.) 
The  English  army  did  not  exceed  12,000  men  ;  the 
French  was  not  less  than  60,000  ;  but  the  English 
were  superior  in  discipline  and  subordination.  The 
French  van  was  at  once  routed,  and  their  centre  was 
broken  almost  at  the  first  onset.  John  was  made 
prisoner  after  an  obstinate  resistance,  and,  though 
treated  with  great  courtesy  by  the  conqueror,  was 
detained  prisoner  in  London  for  four  years,  and 
obliged  to  purchase  his  freedom  by  the  cession  of 
several  provinces  and  the  payment  of  3,000,000 
crowns  of  gold.  (See  Froissart,  liv.  i,  ch.  158 — 174, 
and  ch.  212.) 

POITIERS,  Diana  or.   See  Diana  of  Poitiers. 

POITOU,  or  POICTOU  ;  before  the  revolution, 
one  of  the  provinces  of  France,  in  the  western  part 
of  the  kingdom,  between  Brittany  and  Anjou  on  the 
north,  Berry  on  the  east,  the  Atlantic  on  the  west, 
and  Angoumois  and  Saintonge  on  the  south.  The 
departments  of  the  Vienne,  the  Deux-Sevres  and  the 
Vendee  have  been  formed  out  of  this  province.  (See 
Department.)  Henry  II.  of  England  acquired  pos- 
session of  Poitou  by  his  marriage  with  Eleanor, 
heiress  of  the  last  duke  of  Aquitaine.  Philip  Augus- 
tus conquered  it.  It  was  ceded  to  the  English  by 
the  peace  of  Bretigny  (1360),  but  was  recovered  by 
Charles  V. 

POL  A  (Pietat  Julia) ;  a  town  of  Istria,  belonging 
to  the  circle  of  Trieste,  in  the  Austrian  kingdom  of 
Illyria.  It  is  a  bishop's  see,  and,  although  reduced 
to  a  population  of  8 — 900,  contains  traces  of  its  flour- 
ishing condition  under  the  Romans.  Within  its  an- 
cient walls  are  seen  the  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
which  is  estimated  to  have  been  large  enough  to 
accommodate  18,000  persons.  Spon  first  directed 
the  attention  of  the  public  to  Pola,  'find  Cassa's  ex- 
cellent sketches  of  its  ruins  have  increased  the  inter- 
est. (See  his  Voyage  pittoresoue  de  Vlstrie  et  de  la 
Da  t ma  tie.)  The  amphitheatre  is  equal  to  any  thing 
of  the  sort  that  has  come  down  to  us.  It  differs 
from  the  others  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  in 
having  four  buttresses  at  the  four  corners  of  a  quad- 
rangle. According  to  Cassa,  it  is  not  built  of  the 
Istrian  stone,  which  is  so  much  esteemed  by  archi- 
tects. It  consists  of  three  stories,  each  of  which 
contains  seventy-two  arcades.  There  are  no  stairs  re- 
maining, but  the  exterior  walls  are  almost  entire. 
The  two  temples,  one  of  which  is  in  good  preserva- 
tion, belong  to  a  period  of  pure  taste.  Pola  was 
most  flourishing  in  the  reign  of  Sever  us,  when  it  as- 
sumed the  proud  title  of  RespuhUca  Polensis.  A 
triumphal  arch,  erected  by  Salvia  Posthuma  in 
honour  of  her  husband,  Sergius  Lepidus,  is  in  a 
pretty  good  condition,  and,  under  the  name  of  porta 
aurea,  is  used  as  a  gate  of  the  town. 

POLACCA,  A i. la.    See  Polonaise. 

POLAND  (in  Polish,  Polska  ;  in  German,  Poten; 
in  French,  Pologne) ;  an  extensive  country  in  the 
northern  part  of  Europe,  extending  from  the  foot  of 
the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  the  fertile  plains  of 
the  Ukraine  (lat.  47°),  to  the  shores  of  the  Baltic 
(56°  lat.),  and  from  the  15th  to  the  32d  degree  of 
east  longitude.  It  derives  its  name,  which  signifies, 
in  the  Sclavonic  dialect,  a  plain,  from  the  level  char- 
acter of  its  surface.  Although  it  has  ceased  to 
constitute  an  independent  and  single  state,  still  the 
country  is  distinctly  separated  from  tliose  which  sur- 
round it  by  national  character,  language,  and  maimers  j 
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it  is  still  the  land  of  the  Poles,  although  its  detach- 
ed  fragments  have  become  Austrian,  Prussian,  or 
KusMab  provinces,  containing  about  20,000,000 
Poles.  (See  Galtcia, Cracow,  Pot  en,  Lithuania,  he, 
and  the  following  article.)  After  the  annexation  of 
Lithuania  in  the  end  of  (he  14th  century,  the  whole 
Polish  territory  comprised  an  extent  of  284,000 
square  miles,  and  was  divided  into  (ireat  and  Little 
Poland  on  the  west,  Masov  ia  and  Podlachia  in  the 
centre,  with  Volhynia,  Podolia,  and  the  Ukraine 
towards  the  east,  and  Lithuania  in  the  north-east. 
The  inferior  divisions  were  thirty-one  palatinates 
and  tiarottyt.  The  face  of  the  country  is  almost 
everywhere  low  and  level,  and  in  many  places  mar- 
shy. All  the  great  rivers,  except  the  N iemeu,  run  in 
shallow  channels,  and  overflow  their  bonks.  After 
a  rainy  season,  whole  provinces  appear  inundated, 
and  the  waters  of  distant  streams  flow  Into  each 
other.  The  Carpathian  mountains  form  the  south- 
western boundary  of  the  country,  and  another  low 
ridge  penetrates  it  from  Silesia.  In  the  rest  of  the 
country,  the  ground  is  highest  along  a  curved  line 
extending  throughout  the  middle  of  the  (old)  king- 
dom from  Hungary  to  Lithuania,  and  indicated  not 
by  conspicuous  elevations,  but  by  the  course  of  the 
waters  ;  the  rivers  on  the  west  side  flowing  into 
the  Baltic,  and  those  on  the  east  into  the  Kuxine. 
Of  the  former,  the  principal  are  the  Vistula,  the 
Bug,  the  Niemen,  the  Pregel,  the  Dwina  ;  of  the 
latter,  the  Przypiec,  the  Dnieper  and  the  Dniester. 
The  east  winds  from  the  frozen  plains  of  Russia,  and 
the  south  winds  from  the  Carpathians,  render  the 
winters  as  severe  in  Poland  as  in  Sweden,  although 
there  is  a  difference  of  10°  of  latitude.  Vegetation 
is  a  month  later  than  in  the  same  latitudes  on  the 
western  shore,  of  the  continent.  The  humidity  and 
cold  of  the  climate,  joined  to  the  exhalations  from 
the  marshes  and  vast  forests,  render  the  Polish 
countries  unhealthy.  (See  Plica  Potoniea).  The 
most  pleasant  and  fertile  part  is  the  south-east  (See. 
Ukraine).  The  country  abounds  in  iron,  but  of  in- 
difl'ereut  quality  ;  lead,  gold  and  silver  are  also  found. 
There  are  very  rich  salt  mines  at  Kochnia  and 
Wielicska,  lioth  situated  in  Galicia.  Tlie  state  of 
cultivation  is  extremely  wretched ;  yet  the  climate 
is  so  regular,  and  the  soil  so  productive,  that  the 
average  annual  export  of  corn  has  been  estimated  at 
4,000,000  English  quarters.  The  export  of  cattle  is 
also  of  considerable  extent.  Poland  is  poor  in  fruits ; 
flux  and  hemp  are  raised,  and  in  some  of  the  prov  in- 
ces  there  is  a  great  abundance  of  wood.  The  peas- 
antry are  in  a  wretched  condition,  dirty,  improvident, 
indolent,  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  of  course  poor. 
The  general  aspect  of  the  country  is  rude  and  back- 
ward ;  the  mads  are  bad,  and  the  inns  miserable. 
The  Russian  kingdom  of  Poland,  which,  before  the 
cessions  at  Andrussowin  1 667,  contained  16,000,000 
in  habitants,  now  contains  on  a  surface  of  48,600 
square  miles,  in  482  towns  (vis.  211  immediate  and 
271  mediate  towns),  and  22,604  villages,  3,850,000 
inhabitants  (in  1818,  the  number  was  2,734,000), 
among  which  are  212.944  Jews.  The  capital,  Warsaw, 
contained,  previous  to  the  late  insurrection,  135  000 
inhabitants.  Poland  was  divided,  in  1816.  into  eight 
waywodeship* — Masov  in  (capital.  Warsaw,)  Kalisch, 
Cracow  (chief  town,  hiiechow),  Sandomir  (capital, 
Radom),  Lublin,  Podlachia  (capital,  Siedlce),  Plock, 
and  Ainrustow  (capital,  Suwalki*. 

Conttitution.  The  state  received  a  constitution 
from  the  emperor  Alexander,  signed  by  him  at 
Warsaw,  Nov.  27,  1815.  According  to  this,  the 
executive  power  was  vested  in  the  king,  but  the  ex- 
ercise of  it  intrusted  to  a  council  of  state,  the  gover- 
nor and  five  ministers.  The  diet,  which  the  kin» 
was  to  convene  every  other  year,  and  whose 


lasted  Uiirty  days,  consisted,  1.  of  the  chamber  of  u> 
senate  (thirty  members,  via.  ten  bishops,  ten  waywode*, 
and  ten  castellans) ;  2.  of  the  chamber  of  nuncios,  in 
which  seventy-seven  nuncios, appointed  by  the  seven- 
ty-seven assemblies  of  the  nobles  of  the  seventy- 
seven  districts,  and  fifty-  onedeputies(fromeigtoas»ei»- 
blies  for  the  city  of  Warsaw,  and  forty-three  for  toe 
rest  of  the  country)  as  well  as  the  members  of  the 
council  of  state,  had  a  seat  and  vote.  But  in  taw 
chamber,  the  five  ministers,  and  the  members  of  the 
three  committees,  appointed  by  the  chamber  for 
financial,  civil  and  criminal  laws  (the  first  of  fwe 
members),  could  alone  speak  ;  the  other  nuncios 
voted  by  ballot.  The  diet  examined  the  projects  of 
laws,  framed  in  the  council  of  state.  By  this  con- 
stitution, all  Christian  denominations  enjoyed  equal 
religious  and  political  privileges  ;  the  freedom  of  the 
press  was  acknowledged,  ami  all  public  uffecers,  the 
members  of  the  council  of  state,  the  ministers,  &c, 
were  made  responsible.  The  archbishop  of  W arsis 
was  ppniii  te  oi  the  kingdom.  The  Polish  diet  was 
convened,  for  the  first  time  for  twenty-diree  tears, 
in  1818.  and  again  in  1820,  1825,  and  183a 

Hittory.  This  country,  for  a  thousand  years,  hw 
been  remarkable  for  its  miserable  condition.  Prior 
to  1772,  this  country,  the  most  extensive  plain  in 
Europe,  contained,  with  Lithuania,  284.000  sqiwt 
miles,  supporting  a  population  of  at  most  1 1 ,500,000 
(according  to  Bnsching.  8,000,000 or 9 ,000,000)  inhab- 
itants, who,  under  100,000  petty  masters,  derived  » 
litde  benefit  from  the  freedom  of  the  republic  as  from 
the  fertility  of  the  soil .  Corn  and  wheat,  flax,  wood, 
honey  and  wax,  excellent  horses.  Urge  herds  of  toe 
cattle,  and  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  salt,  constitut- 
ed the  natural  and  commercial  wealth  of  the  country, 
which  was  easily  conveyed  to  the  Baltic  and  Bixi 
seas,  by  rivers  abounding  in  fish  ;  but,  excepting  in 
Warsaw,  Bromberg,  Posen,  and  some  towns  of  tbe 
Silesian  frontier,  industry  was  torpid ;  the  whip  ei 
the  noble  was  the  only  stimulus  of  agriculture,  and 
the  Jew  drowned  in  brandy  all  activity  of  mind ; 
the  sentiment  of  the  Polish  serf  is,  "Only  watt  I 
drink  is  mine."  The  least  of  the  evils  of  the  country 
was  legions  of  wolves  and  other  rapacious  anisuis. 
In  the  great  convulsions  produced  by  the  iocoraoa* 
of  the  Goths  and  Huns,  and  still  more  in  its  200 
years'  struggles  with  the  Germans,  and  in  its  intern., 
troubles,  this  people  (a  branch  of  the  Ssrmauai* 
i  of  the  river  Borysthenes)  acquired  a  most  won- 
derful elasticity  of  character,  compounded  of  pliancy 
and  obstinacy,  of  submission  and  defiance,  of  ser- 
vility and  patriotic  pride.  Tl»e  first  Sclavonic  tribe 
who.  m  the  sixth  century,  expelled  the  old  Finnic 
tribes,  marched  up  the  Dnieper,  and  followed  down 
the  course  of  the  Vistula.  Here  they  settled  on  oar 
side,  under  the  name  of  Lithuanians,  and,  on  the 
other,  around  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  under  those  of 
Prussians  and  Leltians ;  they  were  followed,  in  tbe 
seventh  century,  by  the  Leches,  another  Sdanw* 
tribe.  These  last,  more  civilised  than  the  other  will 
hordes,  received  Christianity  about  960,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  art  of  writing,  and,  towards  the  end 
of  the  tenth  century,  were  called  Poles  (i.  e  Sclav*- 
nians  of  the  plain).  It  was  the  fate  of  this  ne* 
people  to  be  continually  at  variance  with  its  neigh- 
bours. In  840,  those  between  the  Vistula  aid 
Warta  had  been  united  under  Piast,a  prince  of  their 
own  choice ;  but  they  were  afterwards  again  drvweu 
into  smaller  principalities  among  his  male  hrirs. » 
that  there  remained  no  other  bond  of  union  tiuii 
affinity  of  origin,  a  common  reigning  family  (th< 
Piasts),  and  a  common  name.  This  unity,  rather  tl* 
result  of  opinion  and  feeling  than  of  legal  a/raw 
menu,  had,  however,  a  powerful  influence  ob  the 
imaginaUon  of  the  Poles,  and  inspired  ihem  with  0* 
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most  heroic  patriotism.  But,  like  all  men  destitute 
of  legal  order  and  freedom,  and  governed  by  their 
feelings,  they  abandoned  themselves  to  every  poli- 
tical excess,  with  equal  thoughtlessness  and  passion. 
So  far  the  body  of  the  people  may  be  called  fickle, 
and  without  character ;  yet  there  lias  not  been  any 
want  of  distinguished  men  among  them,  who  would 
have  done  honour  to  any  republic.  With  youthfiJ 
enthusiasm  they  combined  manly  energy  and  repub- 
lican elevation.  In  the  history  of  Poland,  Uie  names 
of  Tamoffski,  Zamoyski,  Zolkiefij>ki,  besides  those 
of  heroes  and  statesmen  of  later  days,  are  immortal. 
Otliers.  however,  driven  abroad  by  internal  dissen- 
sions, betrayed  their  country  to  the  enemy  through 
uliud  party  rage.  Thus  Poland,  as  a  state,  struggled 
with  the  fundamental  evils  of  its  constitution,  till  it 
fell  under  them.  In  this  republic  there  existed  no 
unity,  although  it  received  the  name  of  one  king- 
dom in  1025,  under  Boleslaus  Chrobry.  The  tr;*e 
of  liberty  stood  without  roots,  till  overthrown  by  the 
tempest.  The  elective  franchise  was  unquestionably 
Uie  cause  of  the  turbulence  of  party.  Legal  order 
am!  civil  liberty  could  not  thrive  because  of  the  pre- 
vailing inequality  of  condition.  The  nobleman  was 
the  only  cititen.  To  this  rude,  Utousaud-headed 
sovereign,  its  policy  was  by  no  means  clear ;  still 
less  did  the  Poles  understand  how  to  unite  individual 
liberty  with  public  power.  The  nation,  therefore, 
lost  one  safeguard  of  its  independence  after  another ; 
first  Silesia  and  the  Oder,  then  the  Baltic,  the 
Dnieper,  and  finally  the  Carpathian.  But  a  state 
which  lias  no  fixed  boundaries,  which  is  cut  oil'  from 
the  sea,  and  which  has  not  the  strength  of  internal 
unity,  will  always  be  tlie  prey  of  the  ambitious  po- 
licy of  its  neighbours.  The  misfortunes  of  Poland 
began  when  the  Piasta  divided  the  country  among 
their  sons.  Boleslaus  111.,  indeed,  in  1138,  con- 
ferred on  the  eldest,  as  the  possessor  of  Cracow,  a 
kind  of  superiority  over  the  other  princes ;  but  this 
only  increased  the  confusion.  The  arrogance  cf  the 
hierarchy,  and  the  inveterate  hatred  nourished  be- 
tween the  Germans  and  Poles  by  200  years  of  war.  pre- 
vented  even  Christianity,  which  was  introduced  into 
Poland  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century,  from  having 
a  beneficial  influence  on  the  slate  of  the  country. 
When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  Conrad  of  Masovia 
called  in  the  Teutonic  knights  against  the  Prussians, 
Uiey  conquered  tlie  Baltic  seaboard,  from  the  Oder 
to  the  gulf  of  Finland,  between  1230—1404,  and 
Poland  lost  its  northern  line  of  defence  and  maritime 
commerce.  Ladislaus  I*okietek.  who  was  crowned 
in  1305  as  king  of  Cracow,  had  indeed  united  (I real 
Poland,  on  the  Warta,  with  Little  Pohind,  on  the 
I'pper  Vistula,  into  one  whole  ;  hut  it  was  too  laic. 
'Hie  Germans  were  too  powerful  fur  the  Polish  state. 
Mis  son  Casimir,  who  on  accoiiut  of  his  wisdom  as 
a  legislator,  and  his  exertions  in  civilising  the  interior, 
was  suraamed  tlie  Great,  was  compelled  formerly  to 
cede  the  Oder  and  Lower  Vistula,  in  the  peace  of 
Kalisch,  in  1 3-13.  This  wise  prince  was  more  suc- 
cessful in  establishing  social  order.  He  fortified  tlie 
towns,  and  freed  them  from  tlie  oppressions  of  the 
iiobility,  but,  on  account  of  his  love  of  a  Jewess, 
conferred  favours  on  her  nation,  which  subsequently 
monopolised  all  trade,  and  impeded  the  national 
prosperity.  With  Casimir  (in  1370),  the  male  line 
of  the  Piasts  became  extinct.  The  nobility  now  be- 
gan to  barter  their  votes  with  the  candidates  for  the 
throne,  in  excliange  for  personal  privileges,  which 
could  be  granted  them  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
hIriIc.  Tlie  union  of  Poland  with  Hungary,  under 
Louis  (1370 — 82),  was  not,  therefore,  sufficient  to 
confirm  the  monarchy.  More  natural,  and  therefore 
more  permanent,  was  tlie  union  with  Lithuania,  in 
1386;  Uie  Lithuanian  grand-duke  Jagellou  having 


oStained  the  Polish  crown  by  marriage  and  election. 
But  difference  of  language  and  manners  kept  tlie 
Lithuanians  separate  from  the  Poles.  Christianity, 
which  tlie  former  now  first  embraced,  was  not  a 
political  bond,  that  could  unite  the  two  nations  into 
one  people  ;  they  were,  however,  now  more  power- 
ful against  their  common  enemy,  the  Teutonic 
knights.  Poland  seemed  to  recover  its  natural 
boundaries  when,  by  the  treaty  of  Thorn,  in  1460, 
the  knights  ceded  Culm  and  the  Vistula,  as  far  as 
Elbingen,  to  Poland,  and  acknowledged  Uie  suzerain- 
ty of  Uie  republic  over  the  possessions  of  Uie  order. 
Livonia,  also,  was  annexed  to  Lithuania  in  1568, 
and  in  1561  Courland  became  a  Polish  fief ;  Uius 
Poland,  especially  after  1569,  when  Uie  Luihuanian 
nobility,  with  that  of  Great  and  LitUe  Poland,  con- 
stituted one  diet,  became  Uie  roost  powerful  state  in 
the  north.  But  by  Uie  traffic  which  they  carried  on 
in  the  succession  to  Uie  throne,  Uie  hereditary  right 
to  which  they  often  contested  with  the  Jugellons, 
Uie  nobles  acquired  Uie  entire  representation  of  Uie 
nation,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the  people. 
They  appeared  at  the  diets  by  nuncios,  wiUiout  whose 
consent  (from  1505)  no  change  could  be  made  in  the 
constitution  of  Uie  stale.  From  Uie  native  nobility 
alone  Uie  king  could  name  Uie  archbishops,  bishops, 
waywodes,  castellans,  and  ministers,  who  formed  Uie 
first  estate  of  Uie  realm,  or  Uie  senate  in  Uie  diet. 
But  Uie  state  still  wanted  a  firm  hand  to  keep  Uie 
whole  together.  Smolensk,  the  bulwark  of  Poland 
on  the  Dnieper,  was  conquered,  in  1514,  by  the 
Russians,  and  religious  animosity  raged  in  Uie  coun- 
try ;  but  Uie  dissidents  (q.  v.),  or  Uie  Protestants 
with  the  non-united  Greeks  (see  Greek  Church),  ob- 
tained, at  Uie  diet  of  Wilna*  in  1563,  equal  rights 
wiUi  Uie  Catholics.  The  extinction  of  Uie  Jagellon 
dynasty,  however,  in  1572,  prevented  Uiis  religious 
peace  from  being  a  blessing  to  the  Poles.  From  this 
time,  Poland  continued  an  elective  monarchy,  till  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  of  May  3, 1 79 1 .  H  enry 
of  Anjou,  Uie  king-elect,  swore  to  Uie  first  pacta 
conventa,  as  a  sort  of  charter  of  privileges  of  Uie 
nobility.  Thenceforward  party  haired  divided  the 
leaders  of  Uie  nobility,  and  family  feuds  called  foreign 
arms  into  the  country.  Thus  the  Zamoiski  party, 
which,  by  the  election  of  Uie  Swedish  prince 
Sigismund.  attempted  to  unite  Uie  two  first  crowns 
of  the  iiorth,  gave  rise  not  only  to  domestic  dissen- 
sion, which  was  in  a  manner  legitimated  by  Uie  right 
of  confederation  and  insurrection  (belonging  to  Uie 
nobles  since  1607),  but  also  to  bloody  wars  with 
Sweden,  which  finally  gained  a  superiority  over 
Poland,  by  Uie  peace  of  Oliva  (q.  v.),  in  1660. 
Sweden  obtained  Livonia,  and  Uie  great  elector  of 
Brandenburg  (in  1657)  Uie  sovereignty  of  Prussia. 
(See  Frederic  William.)  At  home  all  political  con- 
nexion was  dissolved  in  anarchy,  when,  in  the  reign 
of  John  Casimir  (1648—69),  the  libentm  veto  was  es- 
tablished by  law,  by  which  the  vote  of  a  single 
deputy  could  negative  Uie  resolution  of  all  Uie  rest. 
From  Uie  confederation  Uiere  was  but  a  step  to  poli- 
Ucal  treason.  Faction  favoured  Uie  revolt  of  the 
Cossacks,  who,  in  1654,  put  themselves  under  Rus- 
sian protection,  after  which  Smolensk,  Kiev,  Uie 
Dnieper,  and  the  part  of  the  Ukraine  beyond  it, 
were  ceded  to  Russia,  in  1667,  by  the  Uiirteen  years' 
truce  of  Andrussow.  King  John  Casimir  at  Uiat  time 
foretold  with  truth,  in  his  speech  to  the  diet  (July  4, 
1661),  how,  by  whom,  and  wiiy,  Poland  would  one 
day  be  partitioned.  The  brave  Sobieski  ratified 
those  cessions  in  the  perpetual  peace  of  1686;  on 
the  other  hand.  Russia  engaged  to  assist  him  in  coit- 
quering  Moldavia  and  Wulachia.  After  his  death, 
in  1 696.  the  throne  was  void  to  the  highest  bidder. 
(See  rolignuc)    When  Uie  elector  of  Saxony  (sec 
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Augustus  //.)  maintained  a  resistance  to  the  French 
party,  and  attached  himself  to  IV ter  of  Russia,  the 
republic,  unable  to  defend  itself,  and  considering 
the  presence  of  the  Saxon  army  dangerous  to  its 
freedom,  was  involved,  by  the  unsteadiness  and  am- 
bition of  cardinal  Radsiecowski,  in  the  northern  war, 
which  made  Russia  the  first  power  in  the  north. 
(See  Northern  liar. )  'Hie  rate  of  Poland  was  now 
decided.  Swedish  arms  accomplished  in  1704,  what 
the  Russians  achieved  at  a  later  period  (1733—95). 
They  disposed  of  the  Polish  throne.  Corruption 
and  luxury  now  made  equal  progress  among  the 
Polish  nobility,  and  paralysed  and  annihilated  the 
strength  of  the  nation.  To  fill  up  the  measure  of 
confusion,  encroachments  were  made,  in  1717,  on 
the  constitutional  rights  of  the  dissidents,  which  had 
been  established  for  160  years.  The  Jesuits  blew 
up  the  flames,  and  their  inquisitorial  tribunal,  estab- 
lished at  Thoren  in  1724,  became  the  signal  for 
mortal  haired.  Finally,  at  the  diets  of  1733  and 
1736,  the  dissidents  were  excluded  from  the  office 
of  deputy,  from  access  to  the  courts  of  justice,  and, 
in  general,  from  all  public  offices  ;  they  were  to  be 
treated  merely  as  the  privileged  Jews.  In  its  moral 
tone,  too,  which  aimed  at  uniting  French  wit  and 
frivolousness  with  excess  and  rudeness,  Poland  went 
back  many  steps  towards  the  times  of  violence. 
Thus  every  passion  was  thrown  into  a  ratal  ferment, 
when  Catharine  II.  placed  her  favourite,  the  court 
Poniatowski,  on  the  Polish  throne.  Too  weak  to 
check  the  rebellious  pride  of  the  nobility,  he  waver- 
ed between  Russian  protection  and  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  republic,  till  he  finally  lost  the  respect 
of  all.  The  fanaticism  with  which  Soltyk,  bishop 
of  Cracow,  and  Massalski,  bishop  of  Wilna,  oppos- 
ed the  restoration  of  religious  freedom,  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  civil  war,  which  plunged  Poland 
into  the  wildest  disorder,  and  accelerated  the  final 
ruin  of  the  state.  Russia  embraced  the  cause  of  the 
dissidents  ;  a  general  confederation  was  formed,  but 
the  diet  was  oltogetber  under  Russian  influence. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  confederacy  of  liar  was  sup- 
ported by  France,  and  the  war  broke  out  with  Rus- 
sia. Foreign  troops  laid  waste  the  country,  and  the 
lawless  conduct  of  some  of  the  Polish  party  chiefs 
excite*!,  among  the  neighbouring  powers,  such  a 
contempt  of  the  natural  rights  of  the  Poles,  that,  to 
use  the  expression  of  Catharine,  they  deemed  Poland 
a  country  in  which  it  was  only  necessary  to  stoop 
to  pick  up  something. 

Such  being  the  internal  condition  of  the  country, 
it  seemed  to  the  Austrian  court  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity to  take  possession  of  the  towns  of  Zips,  which 
had  been  mortgaged  to  Poland  by  Hungary,  in 
1408  ;  and  the  dexterity  of  Kaunits,  the  Austrian 
minister  of  state,  finally  induced  the  Petersburg, 
and  this  the  Prussian  cabinet,  to  meditate  the  parti- 
tion of  Poland.  Von  Dohm  has  shown,  in  his  Me- 
moirs (vol.  i.  p.  433  et  sea,.),  in  what  manner  the 
plan  originated.  This  project  has  been,  by  some, 
ascribed  to  Prussia.  Whoever  must  bear  the  guilt 
of  starting  this  infamous  scheme,  the  ignominy  of 
all  the  three  accomplices  is  sufficiently  great.  Septem- 
ber 2, 1772, Uie  Russian  minister  made  known  the  re- 
solution of  the  three  powers,  and  September  18, 1773, 
the  republic  of  Poland  confirmed  the  treaty  of  par- 
tition, by  which  Poland  lost  84.000  square  miles. 
Austria  obtained  the  county  of  Zips,  the  half  of  the 
Palatinate  (waywodeship  of  Cracow),  a  part  of  the 
palatinate  of  Sandomir,  the  palatinate  of  Red  Rus- 
sia, the  greater  part  of  Belt,  Pokutia,  and  a  part  of 
Podolia,  countries  which  had  formerly  constituted 
the  kingdoms  of  Galicia  and  Lodomeria,  belonging 
to  Hungary  (27.<XK)  square  miles).  Prussia  received 
ull  Polish  Prussia,  with  the  exception  of  DanUic 


and  Thorn,  and,  in  Great  Poland,  the  district  of 
Nets,  which  trad  formerly  belonged  to  Pomerania, 
under  the  name  of  Pomerelia  (13,375  square  miles.) 
Russia  received  Polish  Livonia,  half  the  palatinate 
of  Polotsk,  the  palatinates  of  Vitepsk,  Mscislav,  and 
a  part  of  Minsk  (42,000  square  mile*).  Russia  now 
decided  the  constitution  of  the  unhappy  republic. 
The  Poles  at  last  became  aware  of  their  true  policy, 
and  of  their  past  folly.  To  secure  their  indepeu- 
dence,  encouraged  by  the  promise  of  protection 
from  Frederic  William  of  Prussia,  they  undertook 
the  formation  of  a  new  constitution.  The  elective 
monarchy  was  to  be  abolished,  and  the  third  estate 
to  be  received  into  the  national  representation. 
This  was  the  basis  of  the  constitution  of  May  3, 
1791,  to  which  Prussia  gave  its  approbation.  But 
Russia  rejected  it  by  the  declarauou  of  May  1  s, 

1791,  and  espoused  the  cause  of  its  opponents,  who 
had  concluded  at  Targowic*  a  confederation  against 
the  constitution  which  bad  been  adopted  by  the 
diet-  Prussia  abandoned  the  cause  of  the  republic, 
in  the  king's  answer  to  the  Poles,  given  June  8, 

1792,  through  Lucchesini :  the  Polish  republic,  he 
said,  hud  done  wrong  to  adopt,  without  his  know- 
ledge and  co-operation,  a  constitution  which  he  had 
never  intended  to  support.  Prussia  consented  to  a 
second  partition,  in  1793,  by  which  Russia  received 
96,500  square  miles,  with  3.OUO.0O0  inhabitant*  (the 
remainder  of  the  palatinates  of  Polotik  ami  Minsk, 
half  the  palatinates  of  Novgorod  and  Braeac,  the 
crown  domains  of  Polish  Ukraine,  Podolia,  and  the 
eastern  half  of  Volhynia) ;  Prussia  22,500  square 
mile*,  with  1,136,000  inhabitants  (the  palatinates  of 
Posen,  Gnesen,  Kalisch,  Sieradc,  Lencsic,  and  half 
Rawa,  besides  DanUic  and  Thorn,  half  the  palati- 
nate Bnesc  and  of  the  district  of  Dobrtyn,  together 
with  the  fortress  of  Csenstochow).  Russian  bayonets 
compelled  the  indignant  members  of  the  diet  to  ac- 
quiesce in  this  dismemberment  of  their  country. 
The  remnant  of  Poland  was  now  under  Russian 
guardianship.  The  heroic  Kosciusko,  in  this  situa- 
tion of  affairs,  became  the  head  of  the  confederates 
of  Cracow,  in  March,  1794,  and,  in  the  holy  contest 
for  their  country,  Warsaw  nnd  Wilna  were  liberat- 
ed. The  battle  of  Raclawice,  April  4,  1794.  and 
the  relief  of  Warsaw,  which  was  besieged  by  the 
Prussian  army,  September  5  and  6,  1794,  are  the 
most  glorious  days  in  the  history  of  the  Polish  ra- 
tion. But  it  was  too  late:  without  fortresses, 
discipline,  allies,  or  even  arms;  surrounded  by  Rus- 
sians, Prussians,  and  Austrian^— the  convulsive  ef- 
forts of  national  despair  must  have  been  unavailing 
after  the  battle  of  Macxiewke,  October  10,  and  af- 
ter the  fall  of  Praga,  November  4,  even  if  the  Poles 
had  acted  with  more  unity,  and  had  had  more  heroes 
like  Kosciusko.  In  October,  1795,  the  whole  country 
was  divided  between  Russia  (43,000  square  miles, 
with  1,200,000  inhabitants),  Prussia  (21,000  square 
miles,  with  1,000,000  inhabitants),  and  Austria 
(17,600  square  miles,  with  1.000,000  inhabitants) 
The  last  king  lived  at  Petersburg,  with  a  pension, 
and  died  there  in  1798.  To  the  Poles  nothing  remain- 
ed but  wounded  feelings  of  national  pride,  a  bitter 
hate  against  Russians  and  Germans,  and  fruitless  Bp- 
penis' to  French  aid  and  public  sympathy.  Kussia  hud 
robbed  Poland  of  upwards  of  180,000  square  miles, 
and  4,600.000  inhabitants  ;  Austria  of  about  45,000 
square  miles,  with  5,000,000  inhabitants  ;  Prussia 
of  57,000  square  miles,  with  2,550,000  inhabitants. 

The  dismembered  country,  which  now  first  re- 
ceived internal  order  from  foreign  hands,  continued 
in  this  condition  till  November,  1806,  when  Napo- 
leon's victories  led  the  emigrant  Poles,  under  l>om- 
browski,  to  Posen  and  Warsaw.  By  the  terms  nf 
the  |H»cc  of  Tilbit  (July  U,  1807),  the  greater  port 
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of  the  Prussian  Polish  provinces  was  formed  into 
the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  received  a  German 
rvler  in  the  king  of  Saxony,  and  at  the  same  time 
with  the  French  code,  a  constitution  similar  to  the 
French,  by  which  bondage  was  abolished.  DanUic 
was  to  have  been  a  republic,  under  the  protection 
of  Prussia  and  Saxony,  but  remained  a  French  place 
of  arms.  The  dotations  (q.  v.)  bestowed  on  the 
French  officers,  and  still  more  the  continental  system 
which  destroyed  all  trade,  exhausted  the  public  re- 
venues, so  that  Poland,  amid  all  its  natural  wealth, 
experienced  the  fate  of  Tantalus.  The  necessity  of 
furnishing  troops  for  the  French  service,  was  also 
a  check  on  the  prosperity  of  the  new  state,  and 
annihilated  all  that  Prussia  had  effected  at  great 
sacrifices.  Yet  the  woollen  ami  cotton  manufactures, 
that  had  grown  up  in  Posen  and  Broomberg,  sustain- 
ed themselves.  The  government  of  the  duchy  did 
every  thing  practicable  under  such  unfavourable 
circumstances.  The  war  between  France  and 
Austria,  in  1809,  augmented,  indeed,  the  suiTerings 
of  tlie  country,  but  developed,  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  tlie  military  energies  of  the  people.  Under 
the  command  of  Poniatowski  and  French  officers, 
the  Polish  troops  rivalled  the  best  troops  of  France 
in  valour.  They  advanced  to  Cracow,  and  the  peace 
of  Vienna  (Oct.  14,  1809)  annexed  Western  Galicia 
to  the  duchy  of  Warsaw,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
tained 39,000  square  miles,  with  2,200,000  inhabi- 
tants ;  so  that  it  now  comprised  60,000  square  miles, 
with  3,780,000  inhabitants,  and  furnished  a  well- 
equipped  army  of  60,000  men,  which  fought  in  Spain 
with  great  bravery.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
old  national  pride  revived  ;  their  former  boundaries, 
a  native  king,  and  the  restoration  of  the  name  of  Po- 
land, were  the  unanimous  wish  of  the  nation.  On 
this  wish,  which  he  artfully  encouraged,  Napoleon 
founded  his  plan  of  attack  upon  Russia,  in  1812, 
which  he  styled  the  second  Polish  war.  He  con- 
trived that  a  general  Polish  confederation,  in  War- 
saw (June  28.  1812),  should  solemnly  proclaim  the 
restoration  of  Poland  ;  but  the  ardour  was  not  uni- 
versal. The  exertions  of  the  duchy,  which  raised 
upwards  of  80,000  men,  were,  for  the  most  part, 
rendered  useless  by  Napoleon's  method  of  waging 
war.  Tormassoff  kept  the  Lithuanians  in  check, 
and,  instead  of  the  "  16,000.000  Poles,"  whom  Na- 
poleon boasted  that  he  should  find  on  horseback  at 
his  command,  only  a  few  battalions  of  volunteers 
assembled.  A  brave  resistance  was,  nevertheless, 
offered  by  the  fortresses  Znmosc,  Modiiu  and  Thorn, 
which,  however,  were  partially  garrisoned  by  French 
and  German  troops.  The  sufferings  of  Poland,  in 
this  war  of  restoration,  and  the  manner  in  which 
Napoleon  counterworked  his  own  plans,  may  be 
learned  from  I)e  Pradt,  archbishop  of  Malines,  who 
was  his  ambassador  in  Warsaw  (Ilistoirc  de  VAmbaa- 
sade  dans  le  Grand  Dttchi  de  f'arsovie,  en  1812  ; 
Paris,  1815.  8lh  edit  ).  The  Polish  bands  followed 
the  defeated  emperor  to  France:  a  part  even  to 
Klba. 

Meanwhile  Russia  assumed  the  administration  of 
the  whole  duchy.  DanUic,  with  its  territory,  re- 
verted to  Prussia,  and  tlie  congress  at  Vienna  (in 
May,  1815)  decided  the  fate  of  the  country.  1.  The 
city  of  Cracow,  with  its  territory  (466  square  miles, 
9(1,000  inliabitants.  and  a  revenue  of  250,000  dollars 
[thalers]),  was  to  be  governed  by  its  own  laws,  as 
a  free  and  independent  republic;  2.  the  country  on 
the  right  bonk  of  the  Vistula,  with  the  circle  of 
Tarnopola,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Russia  by  the 
peace  of  Vienua,  was  restored  to  Austria ;  3.  the 
circles  of  Culm  and  Michelatt,  the  city  of  Thorn  and 
its  territory,  the  department  of  Posen,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  circles  of  PowiU  and  Peyseru,  and 


port  of  the  department  of  Kalisch,  as  far  as  the 
Prosna,  excluding  the  city  and  circle  of  that  name 
(these  limits  were  more  exactly  denned  by  the  boun- 
dary-treaty between  Russia  and  Prussia  of  Nov.  11, 
1817),  were  ceded  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  who  united 
Danuic,  Thorn,  Culm  and  Michelau  with  West 
Prussia,  and  from  the  remainder  (11,400  square 
miles,  with  847,000  inhabitants)  formed  the  grand- 
duchy  of  Posen,  and  appointed  prince  Rauaiwill 
governor  ;  4.  all  the  rest  was  united  with  the  Rus- 
sian empire,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of  Po- 
land, but  with  a  separate  administration,  and  such  a 
territorial  extent  as  the  Russian  emperor  should  see 
fit.  The  emperor  Alexander,  therefore,  assumed 
the  title  of  czar  and  king  of  Poland,  and  received 
homage  in  Warsaw.  Poland,  though  thus  divided, 
preserved  its  name  and  language,  as  the  treaties  of 
Vienna  secured  to  all  Poles,  who  were  subjecU  of 
either  of  the  three  powers,  such  an  organisation  as 
tended  to  maintain  their  national  existence.  A  Po- 
lish charter  was  accordingly  promulgated  (Nov.  27, 
1815),  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-five  arti- 
cles, which,  if  faithfully  executed,  would  have  pro- 
moted the  welfare  of  Poland.  The  government  of 
the  country  was  to  be  vested  in  a  native  Pole,  as 
lieutenant  of  the  kingdom,  unless  one  of  the  imperial 
princes  should  be  appointed  viceroy.  This  was  ren- 
dered nugatory  by  the  presence  of  the  tyrannical 
Constantine,  as  commander-in-chief.  Equality  of 
religious  sects,  personal  security,  liberty  of  the  press, 
the  entire  possession  of  all  employmenU,  civu  and 
military,  in  the  country,  by  Poles,  were  among  the 
promises  of  the  charter ;  and  these  rights  were  to  be 
secured  by  a  national  diet,  composed  of  two  cham- 
bers. But  these  promises  were  kept  only  to  the  ear; 
restrictions  on  the  press,  arbitrary  imprisonment, 
arbitrary  and  cruel  punishments,  insults  added  to  in- 
juries, a  solemn  mockery  of  a  diet,  which  was  not 
allowed  to  exercise  any  real  authority ;  the  violation 
of  every  article  of  the  charter  by  a  Russian  barba- 
rian ;  peculation  and  extortion  practised  by  the  in- 
ferior officers ;— these  were  some  of  the  features  of 
the  Russian  government  of  Poland. 

The  first  diet  was  assembled  in  1818,  and  the 
liberty  of  the  press  was  abolished  by  an  act  of  1819. 
Another  diet  was  held  in  1820,  but  these  meetings 
were  rendered  mere  ceremonies  ;  they  had  no  free- 
dom of  debate,  for  those  members  who  dared  to  ex- 
press opinions  unpalatable  to  the  government  were 
banished  to  their  estates,  and  made  to  pay  the  troops 
that  guarded  them ;  it  could  not  refuse  supplies ; 
and,  in  1825,  an  ordinance  was  issued  by  the  govern- 
ment, abolishing  publicity  of  debate.  The  resources 
were  squandered  to  maintain  a  Russian  and  Polish 
army,  and  Russian  governors  practised  all  sorts  of 
extortion;  state  prisoners  were  sent  into  Russia, 
and  imprisoned  without  trial ;  respectable  citizens 
were  flogged  or  made  to  work  in  the  highways  with- 
out any  charge  being  specified  against  them.  On 
tlie  death  of  Alexander  (December,  1825)  and  the 
accession  of  Nicholas,  a  conspiracy  broke  nut  in 
Russia,  and,  on  pretence  that  it  extended  to  War- 
saw, several  hundred  persons  were  arrested  in  Po- 
land, and  a  commission  constituted,  contrary  to  the 
provisions  of  the  charter,  to  inquire  into  the  affair. 
The  only  discovery  of  this  inquisitorial  tribunal  was, 
that  secret  societies  had  existed  in  Poland  since 
1821.  In  May,  1829,  Nicholas  was  crowned  at 
Warsaw.  In  1828,  however,  a  secret  society  had 
been  instituted,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  over  the 
officers  of  the  army  to  tlie  cause  of  independence ; 
and  to  their  agency  is  the  insurrection  of  1830  to  be 
attributed.  It  appears,  nevertheless,  that  it  was 
immediately  occasioned  by  a  sham  conspiracy  got 
up  by  the  Russian  police,  who  had  thus  induced  a 
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number  of  young  men  to  betray  themselves,  and 
crowded  Uie  prisons  with  the  victims.  Not  only 
Die  Polish  officers,  the  youth  of  the  military  school, 
and  the  students,  had  been  gained  over  to  the  cause 
of  tiie  patriots  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  citiaens, 
and  Uie  chief  nobles,  were  ready  to  encourage  an 
effort  to  save  themselves  from  what  they  now  fore- 
saw— the  occupation  of  Poland  by  a  Russian  army, 
and  the  marching  of  the  Polish  troops  to  the  south 
of  Europe. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  when  the  insurrec- 
tion at  Warsaw  broke  out,  Nov.  It),  1830.  A  young 
officer  entered  the  military  school,  on  the  evening  of 
that  day,  and  called  the  youth  to  arms.  They  im- 
mediately proceeded  to  Belvidere,  the  residence  of 
Constantine,  about  two  miles  from  the  city,  for  tlte 
purpose  of  seizing  bis  person.  They  were  joined, 
on  the  way,  by  the  students  of  Uie  university,  and 
forced  Uieir  way  into  Uie  palace ;  but  Uie  prince 
was  concealed  in  a  clothes-press,  by  a  servant,  until 
he  could  make  his  escape  by  a  secret  door.  Another 
party  of  cadets  and  students  paraded  Uie  streets,  cal- 
ling the  citiaens  to  arms,  and  Uiey  were  joined  by 
the  Polish  troops.  The  arsenal  was  seised,  with 
40,000  stand  of  arms,  and  Uie  insurrection  now  be- 
came general.  On  Uie  next  morning,  40,000  troops 
and  citiaens  were  in  arms, and  the  Russians  were  ex- 
pelled from  Warsaw.  The  administrative  council 
was  summoned  to  preserve  order,  and,  to  give  more 
influence  to  its  measures,  several  of  the  most  distin- 
guished Poles  were  invited  to  sit  with  it.  Measures 
were  taken  for  the  organisation  of  a  national  guard, 
and  of  a  new  police  and  municipal  government. 
December  3,  Uie  prince  was  allowed  to  leave  Uie 
neighbourhood  of  Warsaw,  wiUi  three  regiments  of 
Russian  cavalry,  and  two  regiments  of  infantry, 
without  opposition.  On  the  5th,  general  Clopicki 
was  proclaimed  dictator  till  Uie  meeting  of  Uie  diet, 
which  was  convoked  for  Uie  16Ui.  Meanwhile 
Nicholas  issued  a  proclamation  (December  17),  in 
which  he  declared  Uiat  no  concessions  could  be 
made  to  Uie  rebels,  and,  on  Uie  24Ui,  aether,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Russians,  telling  Uiem  that  the  Poles 
liad  dared  to  propose  conditions  to  Uieir  legitimate 
master:  "God,'  he  adds,  "is  wiUi  us,  and,  in  a 
single  battle,  we  shall  be  able  to  reduce  to  submis- 
sion these  disturbers  of  the  peace."  January  24, 
Uie  Polish  diet,  which  had  been  opened  on  Uie  18th 
of  December,  declared  Uie  absolute  independence 
of  Poland,  and  U»e  termination  of  the  Russian  do- 
minion, and.on  the  25th,  that  Uie  Polish  Uirone  was 
The  account  of  Uie  war  which  followed, 
of  Uie  disposition  made  of  Poland,  will  fall 
Uie  article  Ruttia. 
An  excellent  work  respecting  Poland,  tiiotigh 
written  with  an  evident  hatred  of  Catharine  and 
Poniatowski,  is  Rulhiere's  Hittoire  de  I'Anarchie  de 
Polo  fine  et  du  Demembrement  de  cette  Rfpubltfjue 
(4  vols.,  Paris,  1807).  Respecting  the  first  parti- 
tion of  Poland,  see  Von  Dohm's  Denlneurdigkeiten 
(I  vol.),  and  Leltres  du  Itaron  de  I'iomenil  (Paris, 
1808),  and  Malte  Brun's  Tableau  de  la  Polognc 
ancienne  et  modeme,  of  which  a  new  edition  has 
recently  been  published.  Consult  also  Jekel's  his- 
torical and  statistical  works  on  Poland  and  Galicia 
(Vienna.  1804 — 0);  Flatt's  Topographic  det  Herzog- 
thums  If 'artchau  (Leipsk%  1810);  and  Von  tlolsche  s 
Veographie  und  StatittUc  von  Hctt-Sud  und  Xeuott- 
prevtien  (Berlin.  I  $07).  Three  works  in  the  Po- 
lish Language  are  deserving  of  recommendation — 
Y.  S.  Bandtke's  Affairs  of  uie  Polish  Nation  (Brea- 
Iftti,  1826),  Ad.  Naruscewitsch's  History  of  Uie 
Poles,  and  Jul.  Urs.  Niemcewics's  Reminiscences  of 
Poland  (Warsaw,  1822).  To  these  may  be 
Alex.  v.  Bronikow-ki's  History  of  Poland 


(4  vols.,  Dresden.  1827);  Salvandy's  Hut  de  Po- 
logne, atrant  et  tons  ./.  Sobiesii  (Paris,  I8*>t; 
Fletcher's  History  of  Poland  (8vo,  London,  1831). 
Much  information,  especially  respecting  Uie  period 
of  1704 — 08,  is  contained  in  Mich.  Oginski's  Mi- 
moires  tur  la  Pologne et  lei  Polonau  depuit  1 788 — 
1815  (Paris,  1826.  4  vols  );  and  Uie  ume  authors 
Obtervationt  tur  la  Pologne  et  let  Polonau  pour 
tervir  d  Introduction  aux  Mentcnres,  etc.  (Parti, 
1827.) 

Polith  Language.  Tlte  uncertainty  of  the  earli- 
est Polish  history  spreads  a  deep  obscurity  over  the 
rise  And  progress  of  Uie  language.  It  is  of  Sclavo- 
nic origin,  as  its  whole  structure  proves,  but  bor- 
rowed, from  the  people  who  had  previously  inha 
bited  Uie  country,  such  a  multitude  of  hard  coiiso- 
nants,  that  it  differs  very  much  in  Utis  respect  train 
its  eastern  sister,  the  Russian  language.  The  cul- 
tivation of  the  language  early  met  with  a  great 
obstacle  on  account  of  the  adoption  of  Christianity, 
according  to  Uie  Latin  ritual  in  J65;  for  the  clergy, 
being  Uie  most  cultivated  order,  took  possession  ot 
Uie  places  of  honour  and  the  public  offices,  so  that 
Uie  Latin  language  became  the  language  of  uV 
state,  and  afterwards,  on  account  of  the  kings  aod 
queens  being  foreigners,  the  language  of  Uie  court, 
and  of  all  Uie  educated  classes  also.  The  language 
of  Uie  country  first  recovered  its  rights  in  the  reign 
of  Sigismund.  in  Uie  sixteenUi  century,  and  beam*, 
in  Uie  middle  of  that  century,  Uie  language  of  boob; 
it  tiien  declined  in  Uie  seventeenth,  but  fkmnsW 
again  during  the  reign  of  Stanislaus  Augustus,  and 
ripened  to  a  maturity  of  which  even  the  subsequent 
political  changes  could  not  entirely  deprive  it.  h> 

1801,  a  society  for  Uie  preserv  ation  of  the  purity  of 
Uie  Polish  language  was  formed  at  Warsaw,  under 
Uie  direction  of  the  bishop  Abbertrandi,  and,  in 

1802,  published  Uie  first  volume  of  their  trans* 
lion*.  The  language  can  appear  harsh  and  ruurfi 
only  to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  it;  nat- 
witlistanding  the  multiplicity  of  consonants,  it  is 
superior  in  harmony  and  flexibility  to  the  od*r 
Sclavonic  dialects.  Of  Uie  grammars,  after  that  by 
the  Piarist  Copcsynski,  Uie  following  may  be  re- 
commended ;  titat  liy  Mongrovius  ^3d  edition, 
Danttic,  1827),  and  Vater  (Halle,  1807).  put  in- 
larly  Uiat  by  George  Bandtke  (a  new  edition.  Bres- 
lau,  1824),  and  the  First  Principles  of  Uie  Polab 
Language,  by  Meotinski  (Warsaw,  1822).  Of  dic- 
tionaries, Uiat  by  Bandtke  (Breslau,  1806),  and  the 
great  one  by  Linde,  are  Uie  most  valuable.  The 
latter  is  in  six  quarto  volumes. 

Polith  Literature.  Altitougti  Uie  marriage  of 
Miecislaw  with  Dombrowka,  Uie  daughter  of  the 
king  of  Bohemia,  led  to  Uie  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity into  Poland,  in  965,  tile  continual  donw-stK 
and  foreign  wars  prevented  tills  event  from  produc- 
ing any  favourahle  effect  on  Uie  civilisation  ot  lCf 
country.  The  political  literature  begins,  in  the 
twelfth  century,  with  Uie  chronicles  of  Uie  country, 
written  in  I<alin  by  Mart.  Callus  (about  11«). 
Nicholas  Kadlubek  (died  in  1223), and  Bogupha:u* 
(died  1255),  and  Uie  chronicle  of  the  popes  sad 
(t erman  emperors  by  Mart.  Strsemnski,  or  Polonius 
(died  in  127s)).  A  new  edition  of  Vincent  Kadia- 
beck's  Ret  getUe  Principum  ac  II (gum  Polo** 
appeared  at  Warsaw  in  1824,  togeUier  with  Vtut- 
swan's  Chronicon  Polonorum  (of  Uie  thirteenth  cen- 
tury). After  a  long  cessation,  Casimir  III.,  or  the 
Great,  who  reigned  from  1333  to  1370,  improved 
Uie  state  of  tilings.  He  not  only  built  manydliet, 
but,  in  1347,  drew  up  a  code  of  laws,  first  held  U* 
diets,  encouraged  agriculture  and  mamifartun*. 
founded,  in  1347,  Uie  university  of  Cracow,  wmcfl 
was  revived  in  1400,  but  was  not  In  a  floarish'^ 
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condition  till  the  sixteenth  century.  The  seed  sown 
try  hiin  ripened  slowly  and  silently,  and  live  prepress 
of  cultivation  first  became  apparent  in  Joh.  Dlu- 
gosa's  (bishop  of  Lemherg)  Polish  history  (he  died 
in  1480),  which  was  rich  in  materials  and  in  docu- 
ments. The  first  Polish  printing-press  was  estab- 
lished at  Cracow,  in  1488.  (See  Bentkowski,  On 
the  oldest  printed  f forks  in  Poland,  Warsaw,  1812, 
and  Bandtke's  History  of  the  Cracow  Printing, 
presses.)  Under  the  prosperous  reigns  of  the  two 
Sigismunds,  from  1507  to  1572,  the  proper  national 
literature  began,  which,  in  a  remarkably  short  time, 
made  a  wonderful  progress.  The  reformation, 
which  met  with  tlte  silent  favour  of  government, 
and  found  so  many  adherents,  that  even  the  Soci- 
nians  were  tolerated,  contributed  to  increase  free- 
dom of  thought.  Under  the  vigorous  reign  of 
Stephen  Baihory,  from  1576  to  1586,  the  literary 
activity  did  not  cease,  and  in  the  following  reigns 
the  royal  general,  Joh.  Zamoyski,  effected  much  by 
the  establishment  of  institutions,  and  by  his  own 
example.  But  he  was  the  last  active  promoter  of 
the  national  culture,  and  it  was  owing  to  him  that 
it  did  not  decline  under  the  feeble  reign  of  the  Swe- 
dish Sigismund,  and  the  injurious  influence  whicli 
the  senlims  and  ambitious  Jesuits  exerted  on  free- 
dom of  thought  and  of  the  press.  That  it  did  not 
rise  higher,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  unhappy  fate 
of  the  country,  distracted  by  party  violences,  so  that 
even  its  national  existence  was  frequently  endan- 
gered. Under  the  Saxon  princes,  literature  was 
not  ui  a  more  promising  condition ;  but  it  flourished 
more  under  the  wise  administration  of  the  accom- 
plished Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  and  attained,  during 
his  reign,  such  a  vigour,  that  even  the  subsequent 
storms,  in  the  course  of  which  Poland  was  erased 
from  the  list  of  states,  were  not  able  to  destroy  it. 

The  Polish  literature  is  not  very  valuable  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  though  it  has  produced 
many  excellent  works  in  this  department;  but  its 
greatest  interest  is  owing  to  its  pure  nationality,  of 
which  the  literature  of  few  nations  can  boast  in  the 
samp  degree.  At  no  period  did  the  bold  and  aspir- 
ing national  spirit  of  this  active  people  fail,  how- 
ever full  of  foreign  usurpation  the  history  of  Poland 
may  be.  The  literature  always  continued  to  ad- 
vance  with  the  state  of  society,  and  turned  mostly 
on  those  points  which  are  of  the  highest  interest  in 
the  relations  of  a  state.  Hence  the  almost  total 
absence  of  philosophers  and  mathematicians  (the 
astronomers  Copernicus,  and  Pocksobut,  Job.  Snia- 
decki,  and  the  natural  philosophers,  Rogalinski  and 
Jos.  Sosinski,  excepted) ;  hence  also,  on  the  other 
side,  the  abundance  of  national  historians  and  of 
lofty  poets  praising  the  exploits  of  their  ancestors, 
or  lamenting  the  present  state  of  their  country.  In 
works  of  mere  fiction  they  met  with  less  success  : 
still  the  Poles  successfully  transferred  to  their  own 
language  the  productions  of  other  nations.  The 
ex -Jesuit  Ign.  Nagurcsweski  translated  the  Iliad, 
Virgil's  Eclogues,  and  other  writings  of  antiquity  ; 
the  excellent  critic  Francis  Dmochowski  translated, 
in  noble  flowing  language  and  easy  versification, 
the  Iliad  (Warsaw,  1800,  3  vols.) ;  and  there  is 
another  translation  of  this  poem,  together  with  the 
Odyssey,  by  PrsybyUki ;  Pet.  Kochanowski  trans- 
lated Tasso's  Jerusalem  (Cracow,  1087 ;  edited  by 
Ctayowski,  professor  of  Polish  literature  at  the 
university  of  Cracow,  Breslau,  1825);  Krasicki, 
Tymieniecki  and  Brodiinski  translated  Ossian ; 
Joh.  Kochanowski,  and  afterwards  Naruscewica, 
Horace.  The  latter,  in  a  masterly  manner,  and 
perfectly  in  the  spirit  of  the  original,  translated 
Tacitus  ;  and  Karpinski,  the  Jardins  of  Delille. 
The  historians  who  deserve  mention  are,  Stryikow- 


ski  (author  of  tlie  Lithuanian  Chronicle,  from  the 
best  sources),  Stanislaus  Oraechowski,  Mart.  Cro- 
mer, Joh.  Demetr.  Sulikowski,  Stanislaus  Kobirl- 
•ycki  (who  wrote  a  history  of  Wladislaus  IV.,  in 
classical  Latin),  the  spirited  Ptasecki,  the  impartial 
Vespasian  Kochowski,  and,  above  all,  the  celebrat- 
ed Jesuit  Narusxewics,  distinguished  alike  for  deep 
research,  critical  acuteness,  and  the  excellence  of 
his  manner.  Die  latter  began  the  general  history 
of  the  Poles,  the  continuation  of  which  several 
members  of  the  royal  Warsaw  society  of  sciences 
undertook  in  the  name  of  the  society.  Nirmcewicx 
esteemed  as  a  statesman,  a  warrior  and  a  poet,  has 
published  national  historical  songs  (with  engravings 
and  music,  1815),  with  historical  illustrations. 
Count  Potocki  has  distinguished  himself  by  his 
history  of  the  fine  arts  in  his  Polish  ffmekelmann 
(Warsaw,  1816,  4  vols.),  by  his  Rhetoric,  and  by 
his  Political  and  Occasional  Speeches  (Warsaw, 
1815,  5  vols.)  Count  Seb.  Sierakowski  has  pub- 
lished a  splendid  work  on  architecture ;  Braty- 
mowics,  well  known  for  his  services  in  draining  the 
marshes  in  the  vicinity  of  Pinsk,  and  for  his  plan 
for  the  union  of  the  navigable  rivers  of  Poland,  a 
work  on  agriculture.  Barth.  Paprocki,  Okolski, 
and  Casp.  Niesiecki,  who  is  not  sufficiently  valued 
by  many,  have  published  important  works  on 
genealogy  and  heraldry.  Stanislaus  Konarski  is 
distinguished  as  a  writer  on  politics  and  education, 
ami  Amir.  Zamoyski  (1777),  as  the  author  of  a 
Polish  code  of  laws,  which  was  unwisely  rejected 
by  the  diet,  that  had  caused  it  to  be  drawn  up. 
Kluk,  Ladowski,  and  Jundsill  wrote  on  natural 
history. 

The  oldest  and  finest  monument  of  Polish  poetry 
is  the  works  of  Joh.  Kochanowski  (born  in  1550, 
and  died  in  1584),  which  are  distinguished  for  their 
pure  and  noble  style,  beauty  of  versification,  deli- 
cacy and  feeling.  They  consist  of  a  translation  of  the. 
Psalms,  a  didactic  poem  on  chess,  songs,  elegies, 
and  epigrams,  Sim.  Simonowica  is  still  a  model  in 
the  idyl,  and  Stanislaus  Grochowski  in  sentimental 
lyric  poetry.  Vespasian  Kochowski  and  Joh. 
Twardowski,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  are  not 
remarkable  for  taste,  but  the  latter  is  distinguished 
for  his  fire.  Of  the  modems,  Stanislaus  Trembecki, 
Francis  Kniasnin,  Francis  Zablocki,  Kajetan  Weu- 
gierski,  Valer.  Gorski,  Francis  Wenxyk,  Dysuia 
Tomassewski,  the  animated  Kajet  Kocmian, 
Tymowski,  Louis  Osinski,  Rekelewski,  the  fiery 
Kasim.  Brodiinski,  the  tasteful  Joh.  Krusxynski, 
the  epigrammatic  and  flowing,  but  incorrect  Ant. 
Gorecki,  the  correct  Alois  Felinski,  Francis  Ma- 
rawski,the  national  and  Pindaric  Joh.  Woronica, 
deserve  tn  l>e  mentioned.  Fransiscsek  Karpinski  is 
esteemed  for  his  noble  and  pure  language  and  deep 
and  tender  feeling  (Lyric  and  Elegiac  Poems,  War- 
saw, 1790,  2  vols.)  The  great,  but  unhappy  king 
Stanislaus  Lecxynski  also  composed  with  success. 
But  the  prince-bishop  Ignatius  Krasicki  (q.  v.),  who 
died  in  1802,  is  the  only  writer  who  is  classic  both 
as  a  poet  and  prose  writer  :  be  is  also  a  witty  sati- 
rist, the  only  original  epic  poet  (ff'oyna  Chocim- 
ska)  of  the  Poles,  and  the  translator  of  Ossian.  In 
1817,  Dyrma  Toroascewski  published  a  heroic  poem 
in  12  cantos,  under  the  title  Jogellonida  (the  Union 
of  Lithuania  with  Poland).  (See  Bcwring's  Sped- 
mens  of  the  Polish  Poets.)  The  literature  of  Polnnd 
is  rich  in  popular  songs  (Salanki  Polske,  Warsaw, 
1778),  and  also  in  dramatic  works,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  are  those  of  Jos.  Bielawski,  Francis 
Zablocki,  Jos.  Kossakowski,  Niemcewica,  Drotdow- 
ski,  Louis  Dmusrewski,  Francis  Wenryk,  Felinski, 
l^mis  Osinski,  Alb.  Boguslawski,  Ant.  Hoffman, 
&c.   The  dramatic  works  written  between  1770 
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and  1794  are  mostly  contained  in  a  collection 
(Teatr  Pohki,  Warsaw,  1778,  seq.,  66  vols.)  As 
pulpit  orators,  Lachowski  and  Wyrwica  are  known 
even  in  foreign  countries  by  translations. 

In  general,  the  old  Polish  authors,  particularly 
of  the  time  of  Sigismund  Augustus  and  Stephen 
Itathory,  are  still  the  classical  models  of  the  I'olish 
style,  although  greut  changes  took  place  in  the 
Polish  language  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Juh. 
Kochanowski,  Skarga,  Wuiek,  Bialobrteski,  Gor- 
nicki,  Stanislaus  Grochowski,  Seb.  I'etrycy,  Joh. 
Januszowski,  Cyprian  Basylik,  Mart.  Ulaxowski, 
Mart.  Bielski,  and  others,  are  yet  esteemed  as 
classics.  Of  Uie  modern  classical  prose  writers  of 
Poland  may  be  mentioned  Ignatius  Krasicki,  a 
model  of  ease  and  nature,  Joh.  Sniadecki,  Naruste- 
wics,  Skrxetuski,  Jodlowski,  Caicki,  Louis  Osinski, 
Stanislaus  Potocki,  Albertrandi,  Karpinski,  Dmo- 
rhowski,  Alb.  Sweykowski,  ami  others.  The  work 
which  appeared  at  Warsaw,  in  several  volumes, 
entitled  If'ybor  Pitnr"*  zow  Poltkich.  contains  a 
selection  from  the  classical  authors  of  Poland.  The 
royal  society  of  the  Friends  of  Science  at  Warsaw 
has  rendered  important  services  to  Polish  literature. 
It  has  published  several  volumes  of  transactions. 
In  1815,  three  literary  journals  in  the  Polish  lan- 
guage were  published  at  Warsaw,  Wilna  and  Lero- 
I>erg.  In  1818,  there  were  six. — See  Letter*, 
Literary  and  Political,  on  Poland  (Edinburgh, 
1823.) 

The  Polish  nobility  were  never  strangers  to  lite- 
rature ;  and  of  late  years  tin-  spirit  has  spread  to 
the  other  citizens,  and  both  within  the  limits  of  what 
now  constitutes  the  kingdom,  and  in  all  the  coun- 
tries formerly  belonging  to  it,  a  literary  activity  has 
prevailed  since  the  general  peace  in  Europe,  in 
1815,  assisted  by  learned  societies,  and  periodical 
publications  and  journals,  whose  wings,  indeed, 
Iiave  been  clipped  by  an  arbitrary  censorship. 
Warsaw,  Wilna.  Cracow,  Lemberg,  Po*en  and 
Breslau  have  been  the  central  points  of  intelli- 
gence. Learned  inquirers  Iiave,  in  the  most  recent 
periods,  laboured  to  develop  the  Polish  language, 
and  to  purify  it  from  the  foreign  terms  with  which 
it  has  been  overloaded.  A  literary  history  of  all 
the  Sclavonic  nations  was  undertaken,  some  years 
since,  by  Linde,  at  Warsaw,  assisted  by  many  scho- 
lars of  distinction.  Endeavours  have  been  made  to 
collect  the  historical  documents  of  former  times, 
which  are  still  in  existence,  and  to  obtain  better 
editions  of  the  old  original  authors.  A  new  edition, 
in  two  volumes,  of  Bandtke's  History  of  Poland,  in 
the  Polish  language,  appeared  at  Cracow  and  War- 
saw in  is-.-.'.  Surowiecki,  who  died  in  1827,  dis- 
tinguished himself  by  his  historical  and  statistical 
writings,  as  well  as  Michael  Oginski,  by  his  Me- 
moirs of  Poland,  in  the  French  language.  Efforts 
Iiave  been  made  also  to  collect  works  of  art  illustra- 
tive of  Polish  history,  and  the  episcopal  pnlace  at 
Cracow  1ms  been  converted  into  a  museum  for  such 
monuments.  The  Monnmenta  Regum  Po/onur 
t'racoviensia  has  been  published  in  numbers,  at 
Warsaw,  commencing  in  1822,  and  consisting  of 
engravings,  illustrated  by  a  text  in  Polish,  Latin, 
and  French.  The  Polish  nation  has  erected  to  the 
hero  Kosciusko,  at  Cracow,  a  monument  of  stupen- 
dous proportions,  and  after  the  old  Sarmalian 
fashion,  consisting  of  a  hill  120  feet  high,  and  about 
280  in  diameter  at  base.  The  rich  nobles  of  Poland 
Iiave  never  been  deficient  in  a  love  for  making  col- 
lections. Count  Stanislaus  Potocki,  while  he  super- 
intended the  department  of  public  instruction,  from 
1803  to  1821,  M>t  the  example  of  throwing  open 
these  collections  to  the  public  use  ;  and  a  library, 
which  owes  Us  present  •  ons.quence  principally  to 


Linde.  who  collected,  in  19ir»,  from  the  suppressed 
monasteries,  40,000  volumes,  including  many  very 
valuable  works,  offers  important  means  of  study, 
which  have  been  diligently  improved  by  the  people. 

Among  the  authors  who  are  the  favourites  of  the 
nation,  and  have  gained  the  most  decided  influence, 
are  Pi.  Karpinski  (who  died  in  1820);  Trerabecki 
(who  died  in  1812),  distinguished  as  a  lyric  poet, 
fabulist,  didactic  poet  and  epistolary  writer ;  Stanis- 
laus Zachowitsch,  for  his  Fables  and  Tales  (2d  edit. 
1826,  at  Warsaw).  Still  higher  stands  Julius  Niem- 
cewicx,  whose  patriotic  historical  songs  have  be- 
come the  possession  of  the  people  (Warsaw,  l**lt> 
and  1881).  A  dramatic  work  of  general  Boguv 
lawski,  Kralcoiciani  i  Gorali  (Warsaw,  ls23),  is  m- 
teresting  for  the  number  of  its  patriotic  songs.  The 
dramatic  works  of  count  F.  Weiyk  (National  His- 
torical Tragedies,  Cracow,  1823),  and  the  nine 
comedies  of  count  Alex.  Fredro  (in  Polish,  Vienna, 

1826,  2  vols.),  deserve  mention.  There  are  Polish 
romances  by  count  Frederic  Skarbeck.  J.  L7. 
Nicincewics  has  imitated  Sir  Waiter  Scott  in  his 
historical  romance  Jan.  Y.  Tenczyna  (Warsaw, 

1827,  3  vols.)  The  exact  and  experimental 
sciences,  also,  have  not  been  neglected  of  late 
years.  Arnold,  at  Warsaw,  is  devoted  to  the  lite- 
rature of  natural  history.  Botany  appears  not  to 
have  attracted,  as  yet,  the  interest  which  the  unex- 
plored treasures  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  of  Poland 
deserve.  Of  medical  treatises  there  are  not  a  few. 
though  the  influence  of  foreign  models  is  generally 
apparent  in  them.  Societies  are  active  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  agriculture.  Gardening  has  received 
the  attention  of  men  of  high  standing ;  and  the  pre- 
sident of  the  senate  of  Cracow,  Stan.  Wodsicki,  has 
written  a  treatise  to  make  his  countrymen  acquaint- 
ed with  the  trees  and  shrubs  which  will  endure  the 
climate  of  the  country.  Works  upon  jurisprudence 
have  been  written  by  Macieiowski,  Budny  and  Sen- 
wicki.  The  present  university  of  Warsaw  arose 
from  the  law  school  founded  by  count  Lubieuski. 
With  respect  to  the  historical  literature  of  Poland, 
we  refer  particularly  to  the  Revue  Encycloptdiaue 
(Oct.  1S27). 

POL  A  It  BEAR.    See  Bear. 

POLAR  EXPEDITIONS.  See  North  PoJe, 
Expedition*  to.     In  rial  ion. 

POLARITY.    See  Electricity,  and  Magnetism. 

POLARIZATION  OF  LIGHT.  In  our  article 
Optic*,  we  have  considered  the  primary  laws  of  the 
retraction,  reflection,  and  inflection  of  light,  but  in 
Uiat  article  the  refracting  or  reflecting  surface  w*s 
supposed  to  be  homogeneous,  or  uniform  in  structure, 
and  not  crystal  iced.  It  has  been  found,  however, 
that  light  suffers  peculiar  cliange,  when  refracted 
or  reflected  under  particular  circumstances,  and 
Uiat  these  cannot  lie  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary 
principles  of  optical  science.  In  order  to  make 
Uie  render  acquainted  with  the  origin  of  this  new 
branch  of  the  doctrine  of  light,  we  will  describe  a 
simple  experiment. 
Let  then-  be  a  tube 
N  P  open  at  both 
ends,  and  let  there  be 
a  mirror  C  inclined 
at  Uie  one  end, so  that 
a  ray  of  light  from 
some  luminous  object 
beyond  N  may  pass 
through  Uie  tube, 
and  be  reflected  by 
Uie  mirror  C  to  Uie 

eye  at  E.  Let  now  Uie  tube  be  turned  round  on 
its  nxis,  it  will  be  found  Uiat  Uie  reflection  from 
Uie  mirror,  which  turns  wiUi  it,  is  equally  intrasc. 
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wjietiier  Uie  mirror  reflect  the  ray  C  K  upwards, 
downwards,  sideways,  or  obliquely.  No  alteration, 
in  short,  lias  taken  place  in  the  reflected  light,  ex- 
cepting in  the  clianges  of  its  direction — change* 
which  are  accounted  for  on  the  ordinary  laws  of 
optical  science.  But  if  to  Uie  extremity  N  of  this 
tube  we  attach  another  (fig.  2.)  N  M  somewhat 
greater  in  diameter,  and  affix  to  the  end  of  M  an- 
other mirror  A,  so  that  a  ray  of  light  R  A  may  fall 
upon  it  from  a  luminous  object  R,  at  an  angle  of 
incidence  equal  to  5o°,  and  this  reflected  ray  pass 
through  tlie  tubes  in  the  direction  A  C,  and  be 
reflected  from  the  second  mirror  C  to  the  eye  at  E, 
also  at  an  angle  equal  to  6G°;  then  will  we  find 
that,  by  causing  the  mirror  C  to  turn  round  on  the 
axis  of  the  tube,  some  singular  phenomena  will  take 
place,  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  ordinary  prin- 
ciples explanatory  of  the  reflection  of  light. 


Fig.  2. 


These  adjustments  being  made,  place  the  apparatus 
so  tltat  the  plane  of  the  mirror  A  is  perpendicular 
to  the  horison,  wherefore,  the  reflected  ray  A  C  will 
be  reflected  in  a  horizontal  direction,  as  represented 
in  the  figure;  then  the  tube  N  P  being  turned,  so 
that  the  ray  C  E,  reflected  from  the  mirror  C,  shall 
be  in  the  plane  perpendicular  to  the  horison,  it  will 
be'  found  that  the  reflected  image  from  the  mirror 
C,  as  seen  at  E,  is  very  mint ;  in  fact,  that,  to  all 
appearance,  there  has  been  a  great  loss  of  light  by 
the  reflection.  Let  the  tube  M  N  be  in  the  same 
position,  as  also  the  mirror  A,  but  turn  round  the 
smaller  tube  N  P,  until  the  reflected  ray,  from  the 
mirror  C,  is  not,  as  formerly,  perpendicular,  but 
horizontal,  or,  in  other  words,  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  ray  C  E,  the  tube  N  P  having  made 
one  quarter  of  a  turn.  During  the  turning  of  the 
tube  N  P,  it  will  be  found  that  the  reflected  image 
from  the  surface  C,  gels  gradually  more  strong, 
until  the  tube  has  been  turned  round  one  quarter 
of  an  entire  revolution  from  the  position  in  which  it 
was  first  placed.  Let  the  process  of  turning  be  con- 
tinued until  the  smaller  tube  has  performed  a  half 
round  ;  the  oliserver  will  find  that  from  the  begin- 
ning  to  the  end  of  this  second  quarter  turn,  tl»e  re- 
flected image  from  the  mirror  C  has  gradually  dimi- 
iiishcd  in  intensity,  and  that  at  the  end  it  has  be- 
come as  faint  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  ex- 
periment. Continuing  the  same  process  of  turning 
the  smaller  tube  in  the  same  direction,  the  intensity 
of  the  image  will  increase  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  third  quarter  turn,  when  it  will  be 
as  bright  as  at  the  end  of  the  first,  and  continuing 
to  turn  the  tube,  the  intensity  will  diminish  until 
the  tube  arrives  at  its  first  position,  and  the  light 
will  be  as  dim  as  at  the  end  of  the  second  quarter 
turn.  We  thus  see  that  the  reflected  ray  from  the 
reflector  C  is  least  intense  when  in  the  plane  of  the 
perpendicular  to  the  horiion,  and  most  intense  when 
in  Uie  plane  parallel  to  the  horison. 

In  the  course  of  this  experiment,  Uie  same  ray 
A  C  has  been  reflected,  hut  the  intensity  of  the  re- 
flected ray  varied  with  Uie  position  of  Uie  mirror  C, 
and  since  Uie  luminous  object  R  and  the  mirror  A 
lutve  remained  in  Uie  same  |>osilioii,  it  follows  froin 
ilm  fureuiuiliomrd  faults.  UuitUie  upper  and  wider 


sides  of  Uie  ray  A  C  have  scarcely  been  acted  on  at 
all  by  Uie  reflector  C,  and  that  the  horizontal  sides 
have  been  acted  upon  more  powerfully  than  any 
other  portions  of  the  circumference  of  Uie  ray. 
Therefore,  we  infer  that  Uie  ray  A  C  has  properties 
entirely  different  from  the  ray  of  common  light  R 
A,  from  which  it  has  been  obtained  by  reflection 
from  a  glass  mirror  A,  Uie  plane  of  which  is  at  an 
angle  of  56°,  with  the  incident  ray  K  A  of  common 
light.  The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  this  is,  that 
common  light,  when  reflected  from  glass  at  an  angle 
of  56°,  acts  more  powerfully  in  one  direction  than 
another,  or,  in  oUier  words,  becomes  polarized. 

The  discovery  of  this  singular  property  of  light 
is  due  to  M.  Malus,  who,  at  an  early  period  of  lite 
devoted  his  attention  to  Uie  study  of  optical  science, 
a  study  which  was  for  a  time  interrupted  by  his 
service  in  Uie  French  army.  In  Uie  summer  of 
1809,  after  his  return  from  foreign  service,  he  re- 
sumed his  favourite  studies,  and  made  frequent 
visits  to  Uie  observatory  of  Paris.  In  one  of  these 
visits  his  attention  was  arrested  by  the  brilliant  re- 
flection of  Uie  seUing  sun,  from  one  of  Uie  windows 
of  Luxemburg  palace.  With  a  view  of  determining 
Uie  effect  of  double  refraction  (q.  v.)  on  this  reflected 
light,  he  viewed  it  through  a  prism  of  quartz,  and, 
on  turning  it  round,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that 
one  of  Uie  images  resulting  from  Uie  double  refrac- 
tion, changed  gradually  from  brightness  to  obscu- 
rity. He  repeated  Uie  experiment  under  various 
circumstances,  and  found  that  light  reflected  from 
glass  at  a  certain  angle  had  properties  similar  to 
Uie  extraordinary  ray  in  cases  of  double  refraction. 
Extending  his  observations,  he  found  Uie  polarizing 
property  in  Other  reflecting  surfaces,  as  water,  mar- 
ble, ebony,  &c,  each  substance,  however,  having 
a  particular  angle  of  Incidence  necessary  to  pola- 
rization. 

This  amiable  and  eminent  philosopher  was  pro- 
secuting his  experiments  with  great  success,  when 
death  put  an  end  to  his  brilliant  career,  in  Uie  prime 
of  life,  by  a  lingering  disease,  in  February,  1812. 
The  new  field  ot  science  which  Malus  thus  opened, 
has  been  since  farther  explored  by  Uie  philosophers 
of  our  own  country,  as  also  of  Uie  continent. 
Among  the  continental  philosophers,  who  have, 
more  particularly  directed  their  labours  to  Uiis  sub- 
ject, we  may  more  especially  mention  M.  M.  Biot, 
and  Fretnel,  and  among  Uie  men  of  science 
of  our  own  country,  Uie  names  of  Sir  David  Brew- 
ster and  Sir  J.  E.  Hersche),  stand  deservedly  con- 
spicuous. Notwitlts  Landing  all  Uie  researches  of 
these  able  scientific  men,  a  great  deal  yet  remains 
to  be  done  ere  Uie  doctrine  of  Uie  polarization  of 
light,  as  also  Uie  doctrine  of  double  refraction,  reach 
that  precision  and  simplicity  which  characterise 
elementary  optics. 

The  knowledge  hitherto  obtained  in  this  interest- 
ing department  of  the  science  of  light,  is  in  a  great 
measure  embodied  in  mathematical  formulae,  many 
of  which  are  complex,  and  altogether  unsuited  to  a 
work  like  Uie  present  We  will  endeavour  to  make 
Uie  leading  and  more  interesting  results  known  to 
Uie  reader  in  a  more  popular  form  than  would  be 
pardonable  in  a  systematic  treatise  on  the  subject. 

By  observation  Uie  polarising  angles  for  many 
substances  have  been  found;  for  example,  Uie 
polarising  angles  of  Uie  undermentioned  substances 
are  as  follow : — 

Air,  45«  or  47° 

Water,  53°  —  14* 

Crown  Glass,  56*—  Ix" 

Mock  Crystal,  57°  — 22° 

Iceland  Spar,  68«  —  51  • 

Glass  of  Antimony,         64°  -  4i° 
Diamond,  07  »— 
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That  polarization  will  only  take  place  at  theae 
angles  may  be  proven  by  a  very  simple  modifica- 
tion of  the  experiment  detailed  in  describing  the 
apparatus,  fig.  2,  a  modification  first  pointed  out 
by  Sir  D.  Brewster.  Let  the  apparatus,  fig.  2,  be 
in  the  position  represented  in  the  engraving,  that  is, 
with  the  mirror  C  placed  at  the  polarising  angle 
for  glass,  i.  e.  66°,  as  stated  before,  the  image  will 
not  oe  seen  when  the  plane  of  Uie  ray  C  E  is  per- 
pendicular to  the  horison,  and  consequently  no 
image  will  be  seen  by  the  eye  at  K.  Let  us  now 
breathe  gently  upon  the  glass  C,  so  as  to  cover  it 
with  a  thin  film  of  water;  the  image  of  the  1  ominous 
object  R  will  now  be  seen  at  E,  for  the  ray  A  C  is 
now  no  longer  reflected  from  the  glass  C,  but  from 
the  surface  of  the  film  of  water  upon  it,  and  the 
polarising  angle  of  water,  in  51p  14' ;  but  from  the 
position  of  the  glass  C  it  is  at  66s,  ami,  therefore, 
the  light  will  not  be  polarised,  but  turn  it  round,  so 
that  C  with  its  film  of  water  stand  at  an  angle  of 
53°  14'  to  the  glass  A,  and  the  light  will  be  invis- 
ible to  the  eye  at  E. 

It  is  a  curious  nnd  heanti  fnl  law  discovered  by 
Sir  D.  Brewster  that  the  index  of  refraction  for  any 
transparent  body  is  the  tangent  of  its  angle  of  pol- 
arisation ;  so  that  the  index  of  refraction  being 
given,  the  angle  of  polarisation  may  easily  be  found 
by  turning  up  the  index  of  refraction  in  a  table  of 
natural  tangents,  the  corresponding  angle  will  be 
the  angle  of  polarisation.  From  this  law  several 
important  deductions  may  be  drawn,  as,  the  com- 
plement of  the  polarising  angle  (i.  e.  what  it  wants 
of  90°)  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  refraction — at  the 
polarising  angle  the  sum  or  tbe  aogles  of  incidence 
and  refraction  is  a  right  angle  :  and  when  a  ray  is 
polarised  by  reflection,  the  reflected  ray  forms  a 
right  angle  with  the  refracted  rav.  The  converse 
ot  the  same  law  is  extremely  useful  in  determining 
the  refractive  powers  of  bodies  which  are  not  trans- 
parent, for  we  have  only  to  find  the  angle  of  com- 
plete polarisation,  and,  taking  its  tangent  we  have 
the  index  of  refraction.  From  this  law  tile  atten- 
tive reader  will  easily  perceive  that  another  impor- 
tant deduction  may  be  drawn,  which  is,  that  since 
iliflVrently  coloured  rays  have  different  angles  of  re- 
fraction, they  must  also  have  different  angles  of 
}H>lariiation  ;  hence  when  the  blue  light  becomes 
polarised,  the  red  light  still  appears.  In  oil  of  catiia 
the  phenomena  illustrative  of  this  are  very  con- 
spicuous, and  the  following  statement  of  the  polaris- 
ing angles  for  the  mean  and  extreme  rays  of  the 
spectrum  in  that  substance,  as  also  in  glass  and 
water,  will  show  the  truth  of  the  inference  we  have 
drawn  from  the  general  low. 

On.  of  Cassia. 

Polarizing  wi*t<> 

Red,  6i)«  67' 

Violet,  59°  39' 

Mean,  68'  39' 

Pi.atk  Glass. 

Red,  66°  36' 

Violet,  67°  36' 

Mean,  57°  43' 

WATxa. 

Red,  63°  4' 

Violet,  63°  19' 

Menu,  63°  11' 

Thus  in  oil  of  cassia  the  difference  of  the  polarising 
angles  for  the  extreme  rays  of  the  spectrum  is  1° 
24',  for  plate  glass  19',  and  for  water  16'.  From 
what  has  been  said  above  it  is  to  be  inferred 
that  in  any  body  there  is  only  one  angle  at  which 
incident  light  becomes  |>olarised  by  reflection,  yet 
by  successive  reflections  light  may  be  polarised  at 


A 

of 


any  angle  of  incidence.  Thus  Sir  P.  Brewster  in  ex- 
perimenting with  glass,  whose  refractive  index  was 
1.625,  gives  the  following  results,  among  other*. 
No.  ot  Reflections.  Angle  of  Polarisation. 

1  66°  45' 

5  69°  1* 

10  73°  4/ 

100  81*  57' 

1000  86°  15' 

when  the  angle  of  incidence  is  greater  than  56° 
45  ;  and 

I  56°  45' 

5  41Q  43* 

10  35°  18' 

100  18*  11' 

1000  8-  46* 

where  the  incident  angle  is  less  titan  66°  45'. 
similar  law  holds  with  the  separating  surface* 
water  and  glass,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  the  succes- 
sive reflections  be  all  made  at  the  same  angle. 

Sir  D.  Brewster  discovered  that  the  force  which 
produces  refraction  extends  beyond  that  which  pro- 
duces reflection,  and  that  after  refraction  light  a 
polarized  in  every  body  at  an  angle  of  45°,  and 
when  a  ray  of  light  is  incident  at  the  polarising 
angle,  upon  any  transparent  body,  the  whole  of  the 
reflected  ray  is  polarised,  and  a  nearly  equal  portion 
of  the  transmitted  ray  is  polarised  in  a  plane  at 
right  angles  to  the  polarisation  of  the  reflected  ray. 

In  experimenting  on  polarisation,  Uiere  are  two 
different  kinds  of  apparatus  employed — the  one  for 
procuring  and  the  other  for  analysing  polarised 
light.  Polarised  light  may  be  obtained  by  reflec- 
tion from  a  single  plate  of  glass  or  other  material, 
but  the  substance  should  have  a  low  dispersive 
power  ;  if  glass  be  chosen,  annealed  crown  plate 
glass  will  answer  best.  W  hen  a  great  deal  of  light 
is  required,  six,  twelve,  or  more  plates  of  annealed 
crown  glass  must  be  placed  togellier,  and  cemented 
at  the  edge,  and  having  been  previously  well  clean- 
ed, the  light  reflected  from,  or  transmitted  through 
these  plates  may  be  used,  but  if  these  pules  cannot 
be  obtained,  thin  films  of  blown  glass  may  be  em- 
ployed, placed  in  a  trough  between  two  jplate*  of 
tlie  thinnest  glass.  One  of  the  most  powerful  means 
that  can  be  employed  of  obtaining  polarised  light,  is 
by  taking  a  piece  of  clear  mica,  and  cutting  it  into 
the  form  of  a  right-nulled  parallelogram,  whose 
sides  are  parallel  and  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of 
Uie  resultant  axis.  (See  Refraction,  Double^.  Take 
now  the  mica,  and  put  it  in  a  vice,  and  with  a  very 
thin-bladed  knife  separate  ten,  twelve,  or  more  of 
the  lamina*,  when  the  edges  must  be  cemented,  so 
that  the  laminae  may  not  alter  their  positions. 
Polarised  light  may  also  be  obtained  from  doubly  re- 
fracting crystals  of  great  thickness,  from  prisms  of 
Iceland  spar  doubly  refracting,  and  also  from  single- 
image  prisms  of  Uie  same  substance,  agate  and  tour- 
maline. 

Some  of  the  most  singular  and  beautiful  pheno- 
mena in  the  whole  of  Uie  physical  sciences,  are  ex- 
hibited in  the  colours  arising  from  Uie  action  of  crys- 
tals on  polarised  light.  This,  which  by  a  judge  has 
been  pronounced  to  be  at  once  "  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, as  well  as  one  of  Uie  most  complete, 
branches  of  optical  knowledge,"  derived  its  origin 
from  Uie  independent  researches  of  M.  Arago  and 
Sir  D.  Brewster — researches  which  have  been  suc- 
cessfully followed  up  by  M.  Biot,  Dr  Young,  M. 
M  itscherlich,  M.  Fresnel,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Herschel. 
One  of  the  simplest  methods  of  observing  Uie 
phenomena  to  which  we  now  allude  b  as  follows. 
Let  there  be  two  plates  A  C,  fig.  3.  placed  in  the 
relative  posiUou,  both  to  themselves  and  Uie  in 
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cidrnt  my  A  R,  as  described  in  the  experiment  wilh 

ft,.  3. 


Hne  we  will  denominate  A  the  polarising  plate, 
because  it  is  placed  at  the  proper  angle  fur  polaris- 
ing the  light,  C  we  will  call  the  analysing  plate, 
because  it  refuses  to  reflect  the  light  which  is  polaris- 
ed, but  reflects  that  which  is  not  polarised.  For  all 
ordinary  purposes  the  light  of  the  sky  will  answer, 
and  the  glasses  may  be  adjusted  by  examining  the 
plate  C|  from  the  point  E.and  observing  when  a  dark 
•pot  in  the  image  of  the  part  of  the  sky  reflected  by 
A  becomes  most  distinctly  dark,  and  if  a  large 
quantity  of  polarized  light  be  required,  a  bundle  of 
plates,  as  before  described,  ought  to  be  employed, 
of  the  single  plate  A.  These  adjustments 
nade,  take  a  thin  plate  of  mica  one-thirtieth 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  or  thereby,  or  what 
answers  still  better,  a  similar  plate  of  the  sulphate 
of  lime,  and  place  it  between  the  polarising  and 
analysing  plates,  as  shown  at  F  in  the  figure.  It 
will  now  be  found  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
plate  A  is  covered  with  a  series  of  most  beautiful 
odours,  which  vary  wilh  the  inclination  of  the  plate 
F,  or  with  the  thickness  of  the  portion  through 
which  the  ray  passes.  The  plate  F  being  made  equal- 
ly  thick,  it  will  be  found  that  there  are  two  lines  D  K, 
F  (»,  nt  right  angles  to  each  oUier,  either  of  which 
being  in  the  plane  of  polarisation  R  A  C,  or  A  C  K, 
the  colours  will  disappear,  and  the  black  spot  be 
seen  as  if  F  had  not  been  interposed  between  A  and 
C.  These  lines  are  called  the  neutral  axes  of  the 
crystalline  plate  F.  On  turning  the  plate  round  in 
its  own  plane,  the  colour  will  increase  from  the 
neutral  axes  till  46",  when  it  will  again  diminish  ; 
the  lines  a  b,  c  <l  are  therefore  the  lines  of  maximum 
colour,  or  are  the  depolarizing  axes.  If  the  plate  F 
be  tin  i!  fixed,  and  the  plate  C  turned  round,  we  will 
find,  instead  of  one  colour,  i.  e.  red,  that  we  hare  now 
two,  red  and  green  alternately,  and  each  increasing 
and  then  decreasing  as  we  go  nearer  to  or  recede 
from  the  depolarising  axes.  It  is  remarkable  tliat 
■  colours  are  complementary  of  each  other,  so 
when  they  are  made  to  cross  each  other,  white 
b  the  result.  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  remark  that 
the  kind  of  colour  wilt  depend  on  the  thickness  of 
the  plate  of  sulphate  of  lime,  as  those  produced  by 
thin  plates  of  glass,  and  that  films,  varying  in  thick- 
ness from  0  00124  to  0  01818,  will  give  all  the 
colours  in  Newton's  table.    See  Semen  »  Optics. 

Sir  D.  Brewster  made  an  experiment  illustrative 
of  this  subject,  which  we  shall  describe  Take  a 
plate  of  sulphate  of  lime  one  twenty-fifth  of  an  inch 
in  thickness,  and  grind  one  of  the  faces,  so  tliat 


it 


shall  be  a  triangular  prism, 
having  one  of  the  edges  as 
thin  as  possible.  Place  Una 
prism  for  a  little  in  water, 
it  will  be  acted  on  by  li  e 
fluid,  aud  a  polish  given  to 
its  laces.  This  prism  being 
polarised  between  the  plates 
A  and  C,  fig  3.  will,  from  its 
of 


#>r  4. 
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show  all  the  colours  in  Newton's  table  in  order ; 
when  this  film  is  cut  in  two  in  the  middle,  and  the 
two  pieces  crossed  and  placed  between  A  and  C 
fringes  of  coloured  light  are  likewise  produced ;  but 
a  new  set  of  fringes  becomes  also  visible  nt  an  angle 
of  45*  to  the  fringes  parallel  to  Uie  edges  of  the 
two  pieces,  as  shown  at  p  n.  fig.  4,  where  a  6  is 
one  of  the  films  and  e  d  the  olJter. 

Many  singular  phenomena  are  observable  in  ex- 
amining polarised  light  through  doubly  refracting 
crystals,  both  wilh  one  and  two  axes  of  double  re- 
fraction. Thus  take  a  rhomboid  of  calcarious  spar, 
and  place  upon  two  of  its  opposite  faces  prisms  of 
glass,  whose  refracting  angles  are  about  45°,  so  that 
you  may  be  enabled  to  see  along  the  axis  of  double 
refraction  of  the  spar.  If  this  be  substituted  in- 
stead of  the  sulphate  of  lime  plate  in  the  apjiaratus, 
fig.  3,  and  let  the  polarised  ray  A  C  pass  tlirouirh 
any  part  parallel  to  the  axis  of  double  refraction,  a 
series  of  most  beautifully  coloured  concentric  rings 
will  be  seen,  having  a  black  cross  intersecting  their 
diameters.  No  change  will  take  place  in  these 
rings  on  turning  the  spar  round  its  axis,  but  on 
turning  the  plate  C  changes  will  take  place,  and 
another  system  of  rings  comes  alternately  into  view. 

By  using  crystals  having  two  axes  of  double  re- 
fraction, Sir  D.  Brewster  found  tliat  two  systems  of 
rings  were  produced.  He  employed  nitre,  which 
crystallises  in  hexagonal  prisms,  having  angles  of 
about  \  HO°,  prepu  red  as  follows:— He  detached  with 
a  knife  n  small  piece  of  the  edge  of  the  prism,  and 
ground  it  down  till  it  was  reduced  to  the  eighth  of  an 
inch,  then  smoothed  its  parallel  faces,  making  them 
perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  prism ;  then  having 
wetted  the  faces  with  the  tongue,  be  dried  them 
quickly,  and  placed  the  plate  between  two  plates  of 
glass,  and  cemented  them  by  a  thin  layer  of  Canada 
balsam.  The  nitre  plate,  thus  prepared,  is  put  into 
tlie  apparatus,  fig.  3,  instead  of  F,  and  so  situated, 
tliat  i  he  plane  of  its  axis  is  either  perpendicular  or 
parallel  to  Uie  polarising  plane  K  AC;  then  by  look- 
ing from  E  into  the  plate  C,Um  beautiful  system  of 
rings  in  fig.  5  will  beconi 


cross-  seen  in  Uie  figure,  one  of  whose  arms  pa 
through  Uie  centres  of  Uie  two  rings,  ami  Uie  other, 
which  is  more  faint,  crosses  at  right  angles  between 
the  two  sj stents.  If  Uie  crystal  be  turned  round, 
Uie  arms  of  Uie  cross  change,  ami  at  last  open,  and 
when  the  turn  is  made  45°  from  Uie  commence- 
ment, one  of  Uie  arms  points  wilh  both  ends  up- 
wards, and  Uie  other  with  both  ends  downwards, 
arm  being  now  a  hyperbolic 
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centre  is  in  the  centre  of  its  corresponding  system 
of  rings.  As  the  points  A  and  B  are  points  where 
there  is  no  polaritation,  the  lines  passing  through 
them  have  been  called  the  axes  of  non-polari- 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  the  reader  may 
be  led  to  infer  that  there  is  no  deviation  in  these 
coloured  rings  or  fringes  from  those  produced  by 
thin  plates,  as  given  in  Newton's  table;  but 
Brewster  found,  that  in  almost  all  crystals  with  two 
axes,  the  tints  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  resultant 
axis,  when  the  plates  have  a  considerable  thickness, 
lose  their  resemblance  to  the  colours  in  Newton's 
table,  and  Sir  J.  E.  Herscbel  discovered,  while  exa- 
mining homogeneous  light,  that  the  resultant  axes 
diner  in  situation  within  one  and  the  same  crystal, 
for  the  differently  refrangible  homogeneous  rays. 
'Jake  a  crystal  of  Rocheile  salt,  and  cut  it  into  a 
plate  perpendicular  to  one  of  its  optic  axes,  and  place 
it  in  a  tourmaline  apparatus ;  let  the  lens  be  Ulu- 
in  i  ted  by  the  rays  of  a  prismatic  spectrum  in  suc- 
cession, beginning  with  the  least  refrangible,  Ute 
red,  and  by  g nidation  on  to  the  violet.  Let  the  eye 
be  kept  all  the  while  looking  at  the  rings ;  they  will 
appear  with  remarkable  distinctness,  but  they  will 
also  be  found  to  contract  the  more  refrangible  the 
rays  are,  or  the  nearer  we  go  to  the  violet.  The 
subject  will  be  still  farther  illustrated  in  our  article 
Refraction,  Double,  as,  without  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  developed  there,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  investigate  this  interesting  branch  of  science  to 
any  greater  extent   See  also  Colour. 

POLE,  Reginald,  cardinal,  an  eminent  states- 
man and  ecclesiastic,  bom  in  1500,  was  the  son  of 
Sir  Richard  Pole,  lord  Montacute,  cousin  to  Henry 
VII.,  by  Margaret,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, brother  to  Edward  IV.  He  entered  into 
deacon's  orders  at  an  early  age,  and  had  several 
benefices  conferred  on  him  by  Henry  VIII.,  with 
whom  be  was  a  great  favourite.  In  15 19,  he  visited 
Italy,  and  returned  to  England  in  1525;  but,  in 
consequence  of  the  affair  of  the  divorce  from  Ca- 
tharine of  Arragoo,  withdrew  to  Paris.  Henry 
ties i red  to  obtain  the  concurrence  of  his  kinsman  in 
that  measure;  but  Pole,  imbued  with  the  maxims 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  drew  up  a  treatise  De  Uni- 
tate  Eccletiaitica,  in  which  he  excited  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  to  revenge  the  injury  of  his  aunt.  The 
consequence  of  this  conduct  was  the  loss  of  all  his 
preferment  in  England,  in  return  for  which,  he  en- 
deavoured to  form  a  party  against  Henry,  which 
design  terminated  in  the  destruction  of  his  brother, 
lord  Montacute,  and  of  his  aped  mother,  then  coun- 
tess of  Salisbury,  whom  the  vindictive  Henry  sent 
to  the  scaffold.  Hut  the  countenance  of  the  court 
of  Rome  was  extended  to  Pole,  and,  besides  being 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  he  was  employed 
in  various  negotiations.  He  was  also  appointed  one 
of  the  three  papal  legates  to  the  council  of  Trent. 
On  the  accession  of  Mary  I.,  his  attainder  was 
reversed,  and  he  was  invited  to  England,  where  he 
endeavoured  to  moderate  the  rigour  of  Gardiner 
and  others  against  the  reformers,  and  was  an  advo- 
cate for  lenient  measures,  and  such  a  correction  of 
clerical  abuses  as  would  conciliate  them.  On  the 
death  of  Craniner,  Pole,  then,  for  Ute  first  time, 
ordained  a  priest,  became  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, and  wan,  at  tlie  same  time,  elected  chancellor 
of  both  the  universities ;  and,  while  he  acted  with 
much  severity  in  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  he  made 
several  salutary  regulations  for  the  advancement  of 
learning.  He  died  in  1568.  Cardinal  Pole  seems 
not  to  have  Wen  a  man  of  commanding  talents, 
either  political  or  literary;  but  he  merited  great 
esteem  for  his  mildness,  generosity,  and  compara- 


tive moderation,  in  an  age  when  persecution  was 
deemed  lawful  on  all  sides. 

POLE,  in  magnetism.  Two  points  of  a  load- 
stone, corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  equator,  the 
one  pointing  to  the  north,  the  other  to  the  south, 
are  called  poles.   See  Magnet  ism. 

POLE,  or  POLAR  STAR,  is  a  star  of  the  second 
magnitude,  the  last  in  the  tail  of  Ursa  Minor. 

POLE,  PERCH,  oa  ROD,  in  surveying,  is  a 
measure  containing  sixteen  feet  and  a  half. 

POLE-AXE;  a  sort  of  hatchet  nearly  resembling 
a  battle-axe,  having  a  handle  about  fifteen  inches 
long,  and  being  furnished  with  a  sharp  point,  bend- 
ing downwards  from  the  back  of  its  head.  It  is 
principally  used  on  board  of  ships  to  cut  away  the 
rigging  of  an  adversary  who  endeavours  to  board. 
They  have  also  been  sometimes  employed  in  board- 
ing tin  enemy  whose  hull  was  more  lofty  Utan  that 
of  the  boarders,  by  driving  the  points  into  her  side, 
one  above  another,  and  thereby  forming  a  kind  of 
scaling-ladder;  when  they  are  sometimes  called 
bimnitng-axes. 

POLES  OP  THE  ECLIPTIC  ;  two  points  on  the 
surface  of  the  sphere,  23°  30*  distant  from  the  poles 
of  the  equator,  and  90°  distant  from  every  part  of 
the  ecliptic. 

POLEMBURG.    See  Poelemburg. 

POLENDA,  oa  POLENTA;  a  national  dish  in 
Italy,  particularly  in  the  northern  part  of  the  coun- 
try, but  very  common  in  all  the  Mediterranean  sea- 
ports. It  is  a  kind  of  soft  pudding  made  of  the  flour 
of  chestnuts  or  maiie,  generally  with  small  pieces 
of  meat  in  it. 

POLICE,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word, 
in  England,  is  applied  to  the  municipal  rules,  insU 
tutions  and  officers  provided  for  maintaining  order, 
cleanliness,  &c. ;  but  in  all  the  great  countries  of 
the  European  continent,  there  is,  besides  this  police, 
a  military  police  extending  over  the  whole  state, 
and  what  is  called  the  high  police,  which  is  occu- 
pied in  watching  the  political  tendency  of  the  people, 
and  every  thing  connected  with  it.  It  is  evident 
that  a  police  of  this  sort,  as  a  regular  instrument  of 
the  government,  is  incompatible  with  English  lib- 
erty. This  high  police  generally  forms  a  depart 
ment  under  a  minister ;  several  branches  of  the 
lower  police  are  generally  connected  with  it,  some- 
times all  except  the  lowest  street  police.  The  end 
of  the  high  police  is  obtained  chiefly  by  means  of 
the  seem  police  ;  that  cancer  which  eats  into  the 
vitals  of  society,  and  the  pollution  of  which  Great 
Britain  may  be  proud  of  having  escaped,  notwith- 
standing the  violent  political  changes  which  she  has 
undergone.  The  secret  police  consists  of  a  body  of 
people  of  all  classes,  needy  men  and  women  of 
rank,  mistresses,  fcc,  down  to  the  waiters  of  eoflee 
houses,  and  the  lowest  visitors  of  taverns  and  houses 
of  ill-fame,  who  report  whatever  they  hear  against 
the  government.  How  often  do  they  not  invent 
stories  to  render  themselves  important !  The  de- 
plorable consequences  of  an  institution  so  destruc- 
tive to  all  confidence  and  sense  of  security,  are  ob- 
vious, especially  when  it  is  considered  that  it* 
instruments  are  the  roost  worthless  part  of  the  com- 
munity. On  the  reports  of  such  miscreants  men's 
lives  and  liberties  depend  ;  anal  the  charges  being 
kept  secret,  no  means  are  afforded  of  refuting  them. 
These  agents  are  not  unlike  the  familiars  of  the 
inquisition.  This  institution  originated  in  France, 
if  we  do  not  consider  the  informers,  whom  every 
tyrant  probably  has  had.  as  a  secret  police.  The 
marquis  d'Argenson.  under  Louis  XIV.,  was 
the  inventor  of  it.  He  was  lientenaHt-gtnirnl  d* 
la  police  from  1007  to  1718  (since  1667  this  lad 
been  a  se|«arate  office).    The  prevailing  licentious- 
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ness  bail  occasioned  innumerable  outrages,  and 
d'Argemon,  called  by  his  contemporaries  Ithada- 
manthus,  hunted  out  crime  in  its  deepest  recesses, 
and  brought  it  to  light,  whatever  was  the  rank  of 
the  offender.    Surtines,  director  of  the  police  of 
Paris,  with  the  same  power,  but  not  the  same  rank, 
conducted  the  secret  police  from  1762  to  1774,  and 
extended  it  very  much;  he  was  equally  active  with 
D'Argenson,  but  not  so  honest.    He  had  agents  in 
all  the  countries  of  Europe.    Many  stories  are  told 
of  his  skill  in  detecting  crime,  while  others  exist  of 
a  less  creditable  character,  such  as  his  sending  a 
]>lieasant  dressed  with  diamonds  to  his  mistress ; 
and  when  another  refused  to  take  a  costly  brilliant 
ring,  he  had  the  stone  pounded  to  dust,  and  strewed 
the  powder  on  the  Ink  of  a  note  addressed  to  her. 
Louis  XVI.  took  the  charge  of  the  police  from  him, 
and  made  him  minister  of  the  marine,  *in  which 
office  his  total  inexperience  made  him  ridiculous. 
(Mad.  de  Stael,  Consideration*  sur  la  Involution 
Franc,  i.  chap.  8.)  Lenoire  followed  (1774—1784,) 
an  honest  man,  who  unproved  many  de|iertments  of 
the  police  in  Paris.   The  empress  Maria  Theresa 
requested  him  to  write  a  work  for  her  on  the  sub- 
ject of  police  regulations,  and  the  Dttail  sur 
cuelques  Etablissemens  de  la  Villa  de  Paris,  de- 
mand* par  S.  M.  I.  la  Heine  de  Hongrie  (Paris.  1780,) 
was  the  result.    He  died  poor  in  1807.    Le  Crosna 
followed  him.    He  was  unimportant.    Never  was 
the  department  of  the  police  in  the  hands  of  a  more 
active  and  sagacious  politician  than  Fouche;  never 
was  a  secret  police  so  thoroughly  organised,  over, 
we  might  almost  say,  all  Europe ;  and  when  the 
charge  of  the  public  police  was  taken  from  him,  he 
had  a  police  of  his  own  to  watch  the  movements  of 
Savary,  as  Napoleon  had  hod  his  contrepolice  against 
Fouche,  in  which  the  emperor,  however,  was  always 
inferior  to  the  minister.   The  most  glaring  instance 
of  the  abuse  to  which  the  secret  police  is  always 
liable,  is  the  death  of  the  duke  d'Enghien,  who 
perished  in  consequence  of  the  reports  of  the  secret 
police.  Perhaps,  however,  there  are  cases  in  which 
its  employment  is  justifiable.   When  a  fundamental 
change  has  taken  place  in  the  government  of  a 
country  (like  the  late  one  in  France),  and  a  numer- 
ous party  exists,  not  constituting  what  is  called,  in 
free  governments,  an  opposition,  but  actually  striv- 
ing to  overthrow  the  established  order ;  as,  for  in- 
stance, the  Carlists,  who  exist  at  present  in  France, 
under  such  circumstances,  a  secret  police  may, 
perhaps,  be  admissible,  as  poisons  are  prescribed  in 
some  dreadful  diseases,  producing  bad  effects  un- 
doubtedly, but  preventing  worse.   Such  a  depart- 
ment should  never  be  intrusted  but  to  a  man  of 
unquestionable  honour  and  integrity.    After  the 
war  of  1815,  Prussia  declared  that  the  secret  police 
(a  necessary  evil  in  times  such  as  had  just  termi- 
nated) was  abolished  for  the  future.    Whether  it 
actually  was  abolished  for  a  moment,  wc  do  not 
know ;  but  we  know  that  it  existed  not  long  after, 
and  flourishes  at  present  in  that  country,  as  in  all 
other  important  governments  on  the  European  con- 
tinent.   One  duty  of  the  secret  police  always  is  to 
open  suspected  letters ;  and  this  was  done  even 
under  Louis  XIV. 

The  more  absolute  a  government  is,  and  the  more 
it  strives  to  be  the  sole  moving  and  regulating 
principle  of  the  society,  to  Uie  destruction  of  indi- 
vidual freedom,  the  more  will  the  police  be  deve- 
loped ;  whilst,  on  Uie  other  hand,  the  freer  a  coun- 
try is,  nnd  the  more  it  follows  the  principle,  that 


nectcd  with  the  cliaracler  of  their  governments,  lias 
given  rise,  in  that  country,  to  the  police  sciences,  so 
called,  which  are  systematically  developed,  and 
thoroughly  cultivated.  It  is  true,  that,  from  the 
arbitrary  nature  of  the  governments,  this  branch  of 
administration  is  extended  to  many  subjects  which, 
in  freer  states,  would  be  left  to  general  law  or  indi- 
vidual discretion;  but,  as  it  is  obviously  much 
easier  to  perfect  some  branches  of  the  police  in 
alisolute  governments  than  in  free  countries,  parti- 
cularly the  medical  police,  valuable  hints  may  be 
derived  from  the  German  system.  In  no  country 
has  the  medical  police  been  so  much  developed 
(frequently,  it  is  true,  to  the  annoyance  of  the 
people)  as  in  Prussia,  because  no  country  ever  com- 
bined more  scientific  men  with  an  absolute  govern- 
ment. Without,  then,  taking  the  Prussian  medical 
police  as  a  model  in  every  particular,  it  lias  many 
points  which  it  would  be  wise  in  other  nations  to 
imitate.  In  free  countries,  the  place  of  a  secret 
police  is,  in  a  great  measure,  supplied  by  public 
opinion  and  the  liberty  of  the  press ;  and  it  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  Uie  most  secret  transactions,  or 
correspondence,  will  by  degrees  come  to  light ;  in 
fact,  in  some  free  countries,  a  politician  needs  to  be 
quite  as  much  on  his  guard  against  making  state- 
ments in  writing,  as  in  absolute  governments,  since 
the  danger  of  their  reaching  Die  press  is  as  great  as 
that  of  their  detection  by  a  secret  police. 

The  first  police  regulations  are  met  with  in  Egypt. 
The  Mosaic  code,  partly  founded  on  Uie  Egyptian, 
contains  many  rules  of  this  sort.  The  police  of  the 
Greeks  was  excellent.  With  them,  as  with  their 
imitators  Uie  Romans,  Uie  police  formed  a  separate 
branch  of  Uie  administration.  The  capitularies  of 
the  Prankish  kings  contain  Uie  next  police  regula- 
~",  Uie  German  empire  be- 


In  1548  and  1577, 
came  subject  to  such  regulations.  Some  account 
of  Uie  police  of  London  is  contained  in  Uie  article 
London.  See  Politics, 
POLICINELLO.  See  Punchinello. 
POLICY  OF  INSURANCE.  See  Insurance. 
POLIGNAC,  Meixiiior  de,  abbe',  and  subse- 
quently cardinal,  a  French  diplomatist,  was  descend- 
ed from  a  distinguished  family  of  Languedoc,  and 
born  in  1661.  In  1689,  he  rendered  himself  con- 
spicuous by  his  address  in  the  negotiations  with 
pope  Alexander  VIII.,  relative  to  the  articles  adopt- 
ed by  Uie  French  clergy  in  1GK2.  In  1693,  the 
abbe  de  Polignac  was  named  ambassador  extraor- 
dinary to  Poland,  for  Uie  purpose  of  detaching  John 
Sobieski  from  the  league  with  Austria,  and  drawing 
him  over  to  an  alliance  w  ith  France.  On  Uie  death 
of  Sobieski  (lo96),  he  was  employed  in  endeavour- 
ing to  effect  the  election  of  Uie  prince  of  Conti  to 
Uie  Polish  throne.  His  intrigues,  though  seconded 
by  large  bribes,  were,  however,  unsuccessful.  On 
his  return  to  France,  in  169*,  he  was  banished  Uie 
court  on  account  of  Uie  failure  of  this  mission.  In 
1710,  he  was  sent  to  take  part  in  Uie  negotiations 
at  Gertruydenberg,  and,  in  IT  12.  was  appointed 
plenipotentiary  to  Uie  congress  of  Utrecht,  and  was 
afterwards  minister  to  the  court  of  Rome.  As  a 
writer,  Polignac  is  known  by  his  didactic  poem,  in 
eight  hooks,  against  the  Epicurean  system,  entitled 
Anti- Lucretius,  seu  de  Deo  et  Xatura  (Paris,  1747), 
which  has  been  translated  into  English,  French  and 
German.  He  died  in  1741.  See  the  llistoire  du 
Cardinal  de  Polignac. 

POLIS;  a  Greek  word  (*«Ajf)  for  city,  which 
appears  in  many  geographical  names,  as  Sicopolis. 


every  thing  which  can  be  possibly  left  to  take  care  \  In  Russia,  it  is  pol,  as  Stavropol  (city  of  the  cross.) 
of  itself,  should  be  so  left,  Uie  more  strictly  is  the  In  some  names,  it  has  become  pie,  as  in  Conttan- 
police  confined  to  mere  matters  of  municipal  regula-  I  tinoplc ;  and.  in  some  French  names  ble,  as  (/re- 
turn.   The  scientific  spirit  of  Uie  Germans,  con- 1  noble,  from  (Jratianovo/is. 
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POLISH  LEGIONS — POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 


POLISH  HISTORY,  LANGUAGE  am,  LITE- 
RATURE.   See  Poland. 

POLISH  LEGIONS.  The  unfortunate  result 
of  the  glorious  revolution  in  Poland  in  1704,  and 
Uic  third  partition  of  Umt  unhappy  country,  in  1  795, 
filled  Europe  with  Polish  refugees,  who  eagerly 
joined  the  armies  of  republican  France.  In  October, 
I79(i,  general  Dombrowski  laid  before  the  directory 
a  plan  Tor  raising  a  legion  of  Polish  patriots,  to  serve 
under  the  F  reix'h  general  against  the  common  ene- 
mies of  France  and  Poland.  The  directory  recom- 
mended him  to  lay  his  plan  before  the  Cisalpine 
republic,  and,  with  the  approbation  of  general 
Bonaparte,  the  government  of  that  republic  agreed 
(Jau.  7,  17U7)  to  take  a  body  of  Poles  into  pay, 
who  were  to  be  allowed  to  retain  their  national  cos- 
tume, but  adopted  the  French  cockade.  By  April, 
the  number  under  Dombrowski  amounted  to  5000. 
They  served  in  Italy  against  the  Austriausand  Rus- 
sians, and  distinguished  themselves  on  various  occa- 
sions. A  fter  Bonaporte  became  cot  mil ,  two  legions 
were  taken  into  French  service,— tliat  of  Italy,  under 
Dombrowski,  and  that  of  Germany,  under  Kniane- 
wics.  The  latter  was  mainly  instrumental  in  gain- 
ing the  victory  of  Hohenlinden.  After  the  peace 
of  Luneville,  both  legions  were  sent  to  Italy,  and 
amounted  to  15,000  men.  Their  services  being  no 
longer  needed,  and  the  situation  of  France,  in  re- 
gard to  the  powers  tliat  had  swallowed  up  Poland, 
lieing  changed,  all  the  promises  which  tutd  been 
made  to  the  Polish  patriots  were  forgotten :  they 
were  obliged  to  serve  in  St  Domingo,  Spain,  &c. 
The  Polish  legions  had,  however,  contributed  to 
keep  up  a  national  existence  for  Poland,  after  the 
Polish  state  had  ceased.  A  civil  committee,  the 
shadow  of  the  Polish  government,  was  kept  sitting 
either  at  Paris  or  in  Italy,  strictly  observing  the 
minutest  rules  of  the  diet,  in  order  that  the  consti- 
tutional character  of  Uieir  acts  might  not  he  ques- 
tioned. They  literally,  therefore,  formed  a  nation 
tana  palrie,  constantly  looking  forward  to  the  re- 
compense which  they  had  been  encouraged  by 
France  to  hope  for — the  re-establishment  of  Poland; 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that,  whenever  the 
thanks  of  the  French  nation  were  voted  to  the  gal- 
lant legion,  Dombrowski  invariably,  in  his  answer, 
reminded  the  French  government  ot  its  engagements 
towards  Poland.  Tlieir  expectations  were  at  last, 
in  some  degree,  realised  in  1*07  and  1808,  when 
Napoleon  constituted  the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw 
(with  4,000,000  inliabitants),  composed  of  Polish 
provinces,  torn  from  the  clutches  of  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Frederic  Augustus,  king  of  Saxony,  was 
named  grand-duke.  See  the  article  Poland;  see, 
also,  Chodtko's  Histoire  det  Legions  Polonaises  en 
Italic;  8  vols,  Paris,  1829. 

POL1TI  ANTS,  ANufcLi-s ;  a  learned  and  elegant 
scholar  of  the  fifteenth  century,  born  in  1 454,  at 
Monte  Pulciano,  in  Uie  Florentine  territories, 
whence  he  derived  the  appellation  by  which  he  is 
more  usually  known  than  by  that  of  (  inis,  his  family 
name.  The  first  production  which  brought  him  into 
notice  was  a  Latin  poem  on  the  tournament  of  Giu- 
liano  de*  Medici.  He  assumed  the  ecclesiastical 
habit,  and  acquired  by  his  accomplishments  the 
favour  of  Lorento  Uie  Magnificent,  who  made  him 
tutor  to  his  children,  and  presented  him  with  a 
canon ry  in  Uie  cathedral  of  Florence,  which  he  held 
wtUi  Uie  professorship  of  Uie  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages. Among  Uie  most  esteemed  of  his  writings 
are  an  Account  of  the  Conspiracy  of  the  Pani ;  a 
Latin  translation  of  Herodian  ;  and  a  CollecUon  of 
Greek  Epigrams;  besides  some  miscellaneous  works 
in  prose  and  verse,  and  a  drama  on  the  story  of 
Orphan,  printed  in  1475.   This  laUer  piece  was 


set  to  music,  of  which  science  he  was  so  passionately 
fond.  Uiat  his  death  is  said  u»  have  been  accelerated 
by  his  propensity.  An  unfortunate  attachment  Urn 
lady  of  distinguished  rank  had  brought  on  a  seven* 
illness,  which  was  so  much  increased  by  his  starting 
out  of  bed,  in  a  fit  of  enUiusiasro,  to  celebrate  her 
beauties  on  his  lute,  Uiat  his  death  was  Uie  conse- 
quence, in  145)4. 

POLITICAL  ECONOMY  is  the  science  which 
treats  of  the  general  causes  affecting  Uie  production , 
distribution  and  consumption  of  Uiings  having  an 
excliangeable  value,  in  reference  to  the  effects  of 
such  production,  distribution  and  consumption,  upon 
the  national  wealth  and  welfare.  The  definition  of 
this  science  lias  been  a  subject  of  some  discussion. 
That  of  Mr  Mai  thus  gives  it  a  wider  range  than  is 
conceded  to  it  by  Mr  M'Culloch,  extending  it  to 
Uie  investigation  of  the  production  and  consumption 
of  all  Umt  man  desires,  as  useful  and  agreeable, 
according  to  which  definition  Mr  M'Culloch  says  it 
would  include  all  other  sciences,  so  Uiat  "  Uie  best 
encyclopedia  would  really  be  Uie  best  treatise  on 
political  economy."  But  Mr  M'Culloch 's  definition 
is  liable  to  Uie  same  objection,  if  taken  in  its  hill 
literal  sense  ;  for  he  calls  it  '•  Uie  science  of  Um» 
laws  which  regulate  Uie  production,  distribution  and 
consumption  of  those  material  products  wliich  have 
an  excliangeable  value,  and  which  are  either  neces- 
sary, useful  or  agreeable."  This  definition  would 
evidently,  if  taken  in  its  full  breadth,  comprehend 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  encyclopaedia.  But 
though  Mr  Malthus  considered  Uie  science  as  com- 
prehending all  tliose  Uiings  which  men  desire  as 
useful  or  agreeable,  yet  he  undoubtedly  intends  to 
limit  it  to  certain  views  of  Uiis  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects. But  the  definitions,  both  of  Mr  Malthus  and 
Mr  M'Culloch,  seem  to  be  too  broad.  Political 
economy  refers  only  to  the  general  causes  affecting 
Uie  productive  faculties  and  means  of  a  nation, 
meaning  by  productive  /acuities  and  means  Ute 
capacity  and  resources  tor  producing  Uiings  that 
have  an  excliangeable  value.  Thus  Uie  constitution 
of  government,  the  laws,  Uie  judicial,  social  and 
economical  institutions,  the  schools,  the  religion, 
morals,  soil,  geographical  jwisition,  climate,  arts, 
indeed  all  Uie  circumstances  in  Uie  character  and 
condition  of  a  people,  as  far  as  they  have  a  general 
effect  on  the  public  wealth  ;  in  other  words,  the 
proline t ion,  distribution  and  consumption  of  com- 
modities, are  subjects  of  this  science.  It  is,  accord- 
ingly, a  science  of  a  lofty  and  liberal  diarecter,  not 
identified  witli  Uiat  of  politics,  but  very  nearly  allied 
to  it,  and,  indeed,  one  of  its  brandies  ;  f«»r  a  man 
would  be  but  ill  qualified  to  legislate  for  a  state, 
who  should  be  ignorant  of  Uie  general  laws  atTevc- 
ing  Its  productive  capacity.  This  being  Uie  charac- 
ter of  the  science,  it  is  not  a  litUe  remarkable  that 
it  has  not  been  more  honoured  and  more  generally 
studied,  as  a  distinct  field  of  inquiry  ;  for  it  has 
necessarily  been  studied  and  practically  applied  by 
all  statesmen  and  rulers,  from  the  beginning  of  time, 
since  the  effect  of  all  measures  of  Uie  government, 
and  all  causes,  upon  Uie  condition  of  a  community, 
must  have  been  objects  of  consideration,  from  the 
dawn  of  human  reflection,  Uiough  Uie  notions  of 
men  may  liave  been  very  crude,  and  often  errone- 
ous, upon  Uiis  ns  upon  all  other  sciences.  Men 
very  early  studied  the  human  body,  and  even  form- 
ed something  like  a  science  to  account  for  its  func- 
tions ;  but  correct  notions  of  anatomy  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin.  The  science  of  chemistry 
is  sUll  more  recent.  That  of  political  economy, 
like  oUiers,  has  had  Its  stages  of  progress,  and  some 
of  its  professors  consider  it  now  to  be  placed  upon 
as  firm  a  basis,  and  reduced  to  a  system  of  rules  a* 
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completely  demonstrated,  as  that  of  astronomy  since 
the  time  of  Newton ;  while  others  consider  the 
prt-wnt  &tate  of  political  economy  as  far  below  a 
full  development  and  demonstration  of  its  princi- 
ples, as  the  system  of  the  nine  mundane  spheres,  or 
perhaps  the  theory  of  Tycho  BraJie,  as  compared  to 
modern  astronomy.  It  certainly  seems  to  be  singu- 
lar, if  the  rules  whereby  a  nation  may  be  made  to 
nourish  or  decay,  ure  as  well  denned,  and  as  satis- 
factorily demonstrated,  as  the  theorems  of  geome- 
try, Ui at  they  should  be  so  rarely  and  so  imperfectly 
reduced  to  practice,  borne  of  the  fundamental  doc- 
trines of  those  writers,  who  have  occupied  the 
greatest  space  in  the  written  expositions  of  this 
science,  are  not  adopted  by  any  nation  whatever 
occupying  a  respectable  rank  in  the  civilized  world. 
Thin  might  be  accounted  for,  if  the  doctrines  in  ques- 
U»n  were  professedly  proposed  for  simultaneous 
adoption  by  all  nations,  like  those  of  the  peace 
societies ;  for  then  the  doctrines  might  be  theore- 
tically true,  but  yet  fundamentally  inapplicable  in 
the  actual  condition  of  the  world.  But  these  doc- 
trines are  not  proposed  as  being  subject  to  this 
condition  ;  they  are  pressed  upon  every  single 
people,  without  regard  to  the  conduct  or  others, 
and  independently  of  the  policy  that  may  be  pursued 
by  foreigners.  It  is  not  one  of  the  conditions  on 
which  they  are  recommended,  that  nations  must  be 
prepared  for  their  reception  by  an  entire  revolution 
in  national  relations  and  policy,  and  that  they  can 
Imve  place  only  in  the  train  of  events  attending  a 
political  millennium  ;  their  ad vocates  profess  their 
adaptation  to  the  present  state  of  national  rivalships 
ami  collisions  of  interest.  1 1  follows  that  the  practical 
truth  of  these  doctrines  is  not  so  demonstratively 
proved  as  their  advocates  suppose, or  that  the  legisla- 
tors are  not  so  wise  as  they  should  be.  In  this  state 
«if  the  case,  admitting  a  great  deal  of  corruption, 
ignorance,  and  error,  on  the  part  of  th.  >se  who  control 
the  measures  of  the  different  civilized  nations  of  I 
Christendom,  yet  their  general  concurrence  in  re- 
jecting these  doctrines,  even  iu  those  two  or  three 
countries  where  they  are  most  confidently  asserted 
and  most  learnedly  inculcated,  presents  an  author- 
ity against  their  practical  utility  quite  as  imposing 
as  that  of  the  protessors  by  whom  they  are  so  strenu- 
ously advocated.  This  science,  like  other  specula- 
tive M:iences,  commenced  in  theories;  and  the  dis- 
cussion ami  refutation  of  them  still  occupies  a  great 
share  in  the  recent  treatises — a  circumstance  which, 
of  itself.  »hows  that  it  is  in  rather  a  rude  state ; 
since,  in  llune  sciences  which  have  reached  an 
advanced  state,  the  visionary  systems  of  the  first 
speculators  are  now  mentioned  as  matters  of  mere 
histitrical  curiosity,  a  formal  confutation  of  which 
would  be  superfluous.  Another  circumstance  indi- 
cates the  nine  state  of  this  science:  it  is  matter  of 
common  observation  that  the  early  explorers  of  the 
arcana  of  science  assume  a  certain  oracular,  myste- 
rious air,  the  infallible  badge  of  empiricism,  which 
always  disappears  on  the  establishment  of  real 
knowledge.  And  the  mystical,  solemn,  and  some- 
what pompous  air  of  many  of  the  doctors  of  politi- 
cal economy  affords  some  ground  for  suspicion  that 
tikis  science  has  not  yet  reached  perfection.  Unless 
we  should  consider  the  notion  of  some  ancient 
nations,  that  plunder  was  the  great  source  of 
national  wealth,  m  a  theory  in  this  science,  the  first 
step  in  political  economy  was  the  theory  of  the  com- 
mercial or  mercantile  system,  which  taught  that  u 
nation  could  grow  rich  only  by  trade,  and  Uiat  its 
growing  rich  in  this  way  depended  on  the  Imi lance 
received  in  the  precious  metals,  on  adjusting  its  ac- 
counts with  other  nations.  Neither  of  these  views 
is  entirely  visionary  ;  tor  a  nation  may  gain  wealth 
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by  carrying  on  either  war  or  trade,  upon  very  advan- 
tageous terms.  It  is  assumed,  indeed,  that  all  com- 
mercial exchanges  are  only  those  of  equivalent  values. 
But,  notwithstanding  this  axiom,  an  individual  mer- 
cliant  or  speculator  will  sometimes  make  his  fortune 
by  exchanging,  or,  in  other  words,  by  buying  and 
selling.  And  so  a  nation,  if  it  possesses  some 
very  great  commercial  advantage— like  those  of  the 
early  Spanish  traders  with  the  native  Americans, 
who  could  exchange  iron  and  hits  of  tin  for  a  much 
greater  weight  of  gold,  may  grow  wealthy  by  trade ; 
for  the  nation  may  in  this  way  get,  for  what  costs 
them  only  a  day's  labour,  what  would  cost  them,  or 
what  may  be  worth  to  them,  five,  six,  or  twenty 
•lays'  labour.  The  mercantile  system  had  therefore 
some  foundation  in  fact  and  experience  ;  for  every 
one  will  probably  admit,  that  any  particular  branch 
of  trade  may  be  more  or  less  advantageous  to  those 
engaged  in  it,  and  to  the  countries  to  which  they 
belong,  and  that  one  branch  may  be  more  advanta- 
geous than  another.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  a  dis- 
advantageous trade  will  cease ;  and  it  is  thence 
inferred  that  all  those  which  continue  to  be  carried 
on  are  profitable  and  useful.  This  is,  at  least,  ad- 
mitting that  there  may  be  a  disadvantageous  trade, 
and  that  some  branches  may  be  advantageous  will 
not  be  disputed.  The  mercantile  system,  then,  had 
some  foundation  ;  but,  like  some  other  theories  of 
political  economy,  it  was  carried  too  far.  The 
science  of  national  wealth,  as  applied  to  nations 
generally,  is  reduced  to  very  narrow  limits,  if  we 
suppose  it  to  rest  wholly  upon  the  bargains  made  in 
foreign  barter.  They  mistook,  then,  in  magnifying 
the  relative  importance  of  foreign  trade  as  a  part 
of  the  causes  of  national  industry  and  resources, 
since  the  annual  profit  derived  thence,  even  in  a 
very  commercial  country,  does  not  usually  exceed 
some  very  inconsiderable  per  centage  of  the  whole 
annual  production  and  consumption.  But  a  still 
more  objectionable  part  of  this  theory  was  the  sup- 
position that  the  gain  thus  derived  depended  wholly 
upon  the  balance  received  in  gold  and  silver, — ac- 
cording to  which  notion  such  a  country  as  Mexico, 
a  great  portion  of  the  exports  of  which  are  neces- 
sarily gold  and  silver,  could  never  grow  rich.  The 
more  it  produced  of  the  very  articles  the  gaining  of 
which  alone  could  make  other  nations  rich,  the 
more  demonstrably  impossible  it  was  that  it  should 
grow  wealthy  itself.  So  far,  therefore,  as  the  theory 
referred  national  growth  in  wealth  exclusively  to  Ute 
receipt  of  such  a  balance  of  trade,  and  made  the 
growth  in  wealth  proportional  to  the  amount  of  this 
balance,  it  was  entirely  fanciful.  This  theory  wns 
supported,  in  the  Utter  part  of  Uie  seventeenth  and 
early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  England,  by 
Mr  Mun,  Sir  Josian  Child,  doctor  Davenant,  and 
Sir  James  Stuart ;  but  it  was  called  in  question  at 
the  same  period  by  Sir  William  Petty.  Sir  Dudley 
North,  Mr  Barlow,  and  Inter  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  Mr  Harris.  Sir  Matthew  Decker's 
Essay  on  the  Decline  of  Foreign  Trade  was  pul»- 
lished  in  1744,  and  Mr  Harris's  Ksaay  upon  Money 
and  Coins,  in  1757.  Mr  Hume  treated  of  the  same 
subject  in  his  Political  Essays,  published  in  1757. 
So  far,  then,  as  this  theory  rented  upon  the  notion 
of  a  money  balance,  as  being  the  only  source  of 
national  growth  in  wealth,  it  was  ably  discussed 
before  the  publication  of  Smith's  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions. But  the  practical  qurstioo  at  the  bottom  of 
the  theory,  namely,  the  national  advantages  nnd 
disadvantages  of  particular  branches  of  trade,  and 
the  effect  upon  a  nation  of  a  trade,  which  keeps  it 
always  in  debt  to  another,  has  not  been  settled  to 
this  day ;  the  economists  of  Uie  new  ichool,  as  it  it 
termed,  maintaining  that  all  fureigu  trade  b  advua> 
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tngeous  to  a  country  precisely  to  the  degree  to 
which  it  is  profitable  to  Utose  engaged  in  it,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  immediate  interest  of  the  mer- 
chant, tinder  the  actual  circumstances,  is  the  infal- 
lible criterion  of  the  national  interest;  while  others, 
on  the  contrary,  and  with  them  most  legislators, 
practically  act  upon  the  doctrine,  that  the  immediate 
interest  of  the  merchant  is  not  in  all  cases  a  crite- 
rion of  the  permanent  national  interest.  The  doc- 
trine resolves  itself  into  this  maxim,  namely,  that 
the  interest  of  a  nation  that  was  to  exist  only  for 
two  or  three  years, and  then  to  be  swept  away  by  a 
pestilence,  or  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake,  and 
of  a  similar  one  that  was  to  exist  for  as  many  cen- 
turies, would  lead  to  precisely  the  same  policy  for 
the  present  year  in  respect  to  foreign  trade ;  so  that 
no  regard  is  to  be  had,  in  commercial  regulations, 
to  the  vicissitudes  of  war  and  peace,  and  other 
changes  incident  to  a  nation.  In  a  question,  then, 
of  vital  importance,  which  has  now  been  agitated 
for  more  than  two  centuries,  the  theoretical  econo- 
mists are  divided.  We  think  we  may  say,  then, 
that  the  real  question  which  gave  rise  to  the  mer- 
cantile system  is  still  involved  in  much  obscurity. 
See  articles  Mercantile  System,  and  Balance  of 
Trade. 

The  manufacturing  system  lias  been  ranked  as 
another  economical  theory;  but  it  can  hardly  be 
regarded  in  this  light.  It  supposes  that  a  nation 
promotes  its  wealth  and  productive  capacity  by 
manufacturing  fur  itself  all  those  commodities,  for 
the  manufacture  of  which  it  is  adapted  by  its  cli- 
mate, agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  habits  and 
character  of  its  people.  It  is  not  now  disputed  that 
manufacturing  will  contribute  to  the  aggregate 
value  of  annual  products,  as  well  as  agriculture  or 
commerce.  The  only  questions  are,  1.  What  de- 
scriptions of  manufacturing  industry  will  increase 
the  productive  resources  of  a  particular  country; 
and.  2.  Whether  it  should  be  an  object  of  legislation 
to  foster  and  promote  these  branches  of  industry. 
Those  opposed  to  any  such  legislative  interference, 
namely,  the  advocates  of  free  trade,  assume  tiiat 
the  national  industry,  left  entirely  free,  and  open  to 
a  competition  with  that  of  other  nations,  will  infal- 
libly take  those  channels  by  which  its  aggregate 
results  will  be  the  greatest.  The  foundation  of  the 
doctrine  of  the  let  um  alone  policy  was  laid  by  Adam 
Smith,  since  whose  time  its  advocates  have  assumed 
it  upon  the  principles  by  which  it  is  supported  in 
the  Wealth  of  Nations.  Smith  rests  the  doctrine 
upon  two  propositions  : — 1.  "  That  every  individual 
can  judge,  better  than  any  statesman  or  lawgiver 
can  do  for  him,  what  is  the  species  of  industry  on 
which  he  can  best  employ  his  capital:"  and,  2. 
u  The  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally,  or 
rather,  necessarily,  leads  every  individual  to  prefer 
that  employment  of  capital  which  is  most  advanta- 
geous to  society."  The  doctrine  of  free  trade  rests 
wholly  upon  these  two  propositions.  Our  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  consider  the  arguments  in  fa- 
vour, or  against  their  soundness  as  the  guides  of 
legislation  in  all  cases.  For  these  the  reader  is 
referred  to  the  works  mentioned  at  the  end  of  this 
article,  also  to  Mr  Phillips's  Manual  of  Political 
Economy .  It  is  sufficient  to  remark  here  that  the 
doctrine  of  free  trade  must  be,  as  yet,  considered 
merely  a  theory. 

Another  theory,  in  relation  to  national  wealth, 
was  that  of  Quesnay,  denominated  the  agricultural 
iuxtcm  (see  Phytiocrattc  System),  namely,  that  agn 
cultural  is  the  only  productive  sort  of  labour,  since 
this  affords  a  surplus  (to  wit,  rent),  after  paying  the 
labourer ;  whereas,  all  other  kinds  only  replace  the 
value  of  tite  stock,  and  pay  the  wages.  This  theory 


is,  however,  entirely  exploded ;  and,  besides,  it  is 
of  a  kind  not  calculated  to  do  any  practical  injury; 
for  no  nation  would  think  of  legislating  upon  the 
assumption,  that,  because  the  raising  of  cattle,  and 
thus  producing  bides,  was,  according  to  this  doc- 
trine, a  productive  labour,  and  that  of  tanning  the 
hides,  and  making  the  leather  into  shoes,  was  not 
productive,  or  left  no  net  gain  ;  therefore,  the  two 
latter  branches  might  as  well  be  discontinued. 

These  doctrines  go  to  the  general  national  indus- 
try and  growth  in  wealth ;  others  are  partial  in 
their  application,  of  which  we  will  notice  a  few  tint 
are  adopted  by  those  writers  who  are  the  mast  dis- 
posed to  consider  political  economy  a  science.  One 
of  these  doctrines,  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  is,  that 
the  wages  of  common  day  labour  finally  fix  at  the 
point  at  which  they  barely  afford  the  labourer  tar 
means  of  subsistence,  and  of  continuing  the  rare  of 
labourers.  This  is  called  by  the  followers  of  A<kra 
Smith  the  *•  natural  rate  of  wages."  It  is  usually 
assumed  in  their  writings  as  settled.  But  it  is  not 
pretended  thai  the  wages  of  labour  are  the  same 
in  the  different  countries  of  Europe ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  everywhere  taken  for  granted,  that  they 
are  higher  in  some  countries  than  in  others.  It 
would  follow  from  this  doctrine,  that  in  those  coon- 
tries  the  necessary  expense  of  supporting  aid  re- 
producing the  labourers,  is  in  proportion  to  the 
wages  paid  in  them  respectively;  whereas  the  feci 
is  quite  otherwise.  And  what  entirely  confutes  the 
notion  of  any  such  "  natural  rate"  of  wages,  is.  that  , 
the  rate  varies  in  different  kinds  of  labour,  in  which 
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the  expense  of  supporting, 
ducing  the  labourers,  is  apparently  equal.  The 
very  statement  of  this  diictrme  presupposes  a  natu- 
ral rate  of  expenditure  for  shelter,  clothing,  and 
food,  for  the  labouring  classes,  a  supposition  whir* 
lias  no  plausibility  iu  theory,  and  no  support  in  fart 
The  doctrine  of  a  natural  rata  of  wages  of  the 
labouring  classes  is,  indeed,  entirely  fanciful.  It  a 
very  true  that  the  present  pecuniary  interest  of  thoy 
who  hire  and  those  who  are  hired,  is  at  variance,  as 
well  as  that  of  those  who  buy  and  those  who  sell; 
and  the  party  having  the  greatest  advantage  in 
either  case,  will,  generally  speaking,  use  it ;  and, 
accordingly,  where  the  labourers  are  poor,  thriftless, 
and  improvident,  saving  nothing,  and  being  obi ir«l 
to  depend  upon  the  earnings  of  the  day  for  their 
food,  they  put  themselves  very  much  in  the  power 
of  their  employers.  If  to  this  lie  added  a  super- 
fluity of  labourers,  and  a  want  of  employment  fur 
all,  the  advantage  of  the  employers  is  increased,  and 
the  labourers  will  accordingly  be  reduced  to  a  lower 
and  lower  compensation,  until,  perhaps,  at  length, 
the  wages  paid  will  not  more  than  supply  them  with 
the  poorest  fare,  and  the  meanest  clothing  and  ac- 
commodations. But  the  degree  to  which  they  may 
be  reduced  by  the  operation  of  these  causes,  will 
evidently  depend  upon  the  situation  of  the  country, 
the  demand  at  successive  times  for  labour,  in  com- 
parison with  the  supply  of  labourers,  and,  most  oi 
all,  upon  tiie  character  of  the  labourers  themselves. 
To  say  that  there  is  some  point  at  which  these  cir- 
cumstances are  naturally  balanced,  in  all  countr»« 
and  all  stages  of  economical  improvement  at  which 
the  "natural  rale"  of  wages  is  graduated,  seems  to 
be  a  proposition  too  fanciful  and  vague  to  deserve 
the  name  of  a  theory.  But  such  is  tiie  doctrine  of 
the  economists. 

Another  leading  doctrine  of  Adam  Smith  andms 
followers  grows  out  of  the  state  of  the  English  poor 
laws.  It  is,  that  all  provision  by  law  for  the  sup- 
port of  tiie  poor  is  useless  and  injurious.  This  doe- 
trine  is  fortified  by  Mr  Malthus's  theory  of  the 
necessity  of  starvation.  He 
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fecundity  tends  to  get  lh«  start  of  the  mean?  of 
subsistence,  since  the  former  moves  with  a  geomet- 
rically increasing  rapidity,  and  soon  leaves  behind 
U»e  latter,  which  can  ouly  proceed  at  a  uniform 
aritlunetical  jiace.  The  inference  which  he  makes 
from  this  is,  that  the  human  race  has  been  and  will 
be  kept  down  to  its  actual  numbers  by  starvation. 
The  consequence  drawn  from  this  proposition,  which 
i>  stilted  w  ah  ail  llie  air  of  a  demonstration,  is,  that  1 
poor-laws,  or  any  efforts  of  charity,  are  only  a  child- 
ish and  useless  indulgence  of  feeling ;  for,  since 
there  will  be  superfluous  numbers,  who  must  at  all 
events  be  starved,  if  the  life  of  one  is  saved  by  cha- 
rity, whether  public  or  private,  it  is  only  that  an- 
other may  be  starved  in  his  stead.  A  more  heart- 
hardening  doctrine  could  not  be  broached.  It  is  a 
conclusion  at  which  humanity  revolts,  and  to  which 
no  one  will  consent  without  compulsion.  How, 
then,  is  the  fact?  The  theorem  requires  that  some 
millions  should  perish  of  want  annually.  It  does 
not,  however,  appear  that  they  do  so  perish.  And 
yet  tliis  doctrine  is  reiterated,  and  very  complacently 
inculcated,  as  a  part  of  the  science  of  political  eco- 
nomy.  See  Pauperism. 

A  proposition  dwelt  upon  at  some  length  by  Mr 
Say,  and  carefully  inculcated  in  many  other  writers 
on  the  science  of  economy,  is,  that  production  is  not 
creation ;  that  a  farmer  cannot  make  corn,  nor  a 
weaver  cloth,  out  of  nothing.  Mr  M'Culloch  says 
labour  is  "  the  only  source  of  wealth.''  This  is  one 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  economists,  from  which  con- 
sequences of  some  weight  are  deduced.  Now  all 
will,  without  doubt,  agree,  that  without  any  mate- 
rials, or,  in  other  words,  without  the  eartk,  men 
would  not  produce  wealth  ;  and  it  may  Ix*  conceited 
also,  for  the  purpose  of  the  argument,  that  the  earth, 
without  inhabitants,  would  have  no  wealth.  But 
men,  being  placed  upon  earth,  may  produce  wealth 
l>y  working  upon  the  materials  supplied  by  it ;  and 
the  earth  is  itself  sold  in  portions  as  a  part  of  Uie 
common  stock  of  wealth,  and  the  men  are  also 
sometimes  themselves  bought  and  sold,  as  being  a 
part  of  the  same  stock.  In  general,  two  things 
must  concur  in  order  to  the  production  of  value, 
namely,  the  thing  to  be  wrought  or  used,  ami  a 
person  to  work  or  use  it.  To  insist  that  oue  or  the 
other  is  the  exclusive  source  of  value,  seems  to 
savour  more  of  the  obsolete  metaphysics  of  the 
schools,  titan  of  practical  speculation.  The  utmost 
Uuu  can  be  made  out  of  it,  is  a  merely  verbal  dis- 
tinction. And  one  would  hardly  expect  so  trivial  a 
subtilly  to  occupy  much  space  in  a  branch  of  know- 
ledge holding  the  rank  of  a  science. 

All  writers  agree  in  the  doctrine  that  security  of 
property  is  essential  to  the  accumulation  of  the 
products  of  labour,  that  is,  wealth,  for  no  one  will 
save  what  he  has  no  reasonable  assurance  that  he 
shall  enjoy;  and  it  is  also  agreed  by  all,  that  accumu- 
lation, that  is,  a  stock  on  hand,  is  necessary  to  the 
productiveness  of  labour. 

Adam  Smith  lap  great  stress  upon  the  division  of 
labour,  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  great  produc- 
tiveness of  industry.  His  remarks  upon  this  sul>- 
ject  are  just,  with  the  qualification,  perhaps,  thai  he 
over-estimates  the  importance  of  the  principle,  since 
he  attributes  to  it  the  improvements  made  in  various 
processes  of  industry,  whereas  many  of  the  improve- 
ments are  themselves  the  causes,  or  rather  afford 
the  means  of  a  separation  of  employments.  Any 
machine  is  an  illustration  of  this  remark. 

It  is  asserted  by  some  of  the  writers  on  this 
science,  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  beneficial 
effects  of  the  accumulation  of  capital  upon  the 
productiveness  of  the  industry  of  a  nation ;  or,  in 
other  words,  tltat  a  given  number  of  people,  how- 


ever small,  can  advantageously  employ  any  amount 
of  capital,  however  great.  Hut  if  we  assume  a 
certain  numl>er  of  employments  and  professions, 
there  is  certainly  a  limit  beyond  which  no  additional 
stock  and  materials  could  be  employed.  The  pro- 
position may  mean  that  the  ingenuity  of  men  can, 
or  will,  find  out  modes  of  employing  advantage- 
ously any  amount  of  capital  that  can  be  accumu- 
lated by  them.  The  proposition  thus  stated,  is  at 
least  a  theoretical  one ;  but  the  inquiries  and  inves- 
tigations to  which  it  leads,  are  certainly  not  sterile 
of  useful  results. 

All  the  products  of  industry  are  divided  among 
the  persons  by  whom  the  taxes  are  received  and 
consumed,  the  holders  of  siuecures,  the  capitalists, 
and  the  labourers,  including  in  this  latter  class  all 
the  industrious  in  all  professions  and  pursuits.  A 
great  problem  in  political  economy  is  to  determine 
the  mode  of  distribution  most  advantageous  to  the 
nation;  and  this  problem,  which  is  very  general  and 
very  complicated  in  its  details,  has  not  yet  been 
fully  solved.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  all  abso- 
lute sinecures,  whether  under  the  government,  or 
otherwise  constituted,  are  prejudicial.  What  dis- 
tribution among  the  usefully  employed,  or  what 
comparative  remuneration  for  the  labour  or  services 
of  the  respective  classes  and  professions,  is  the  most 
advantageous,  is  a  subject  very  little  discussed  by 
the  writers  on  economy.  But  the  question  as  to  the 
distribution  between  the  capitalists,  who  are  entitled 
to  profits,  and  those  who  labour  upon  or  with  the 
capital,  who  are  entitled  to  wages,  is  a  subject  of 
considerable  speculation  in  the  books.  One  doc- 
trine is,  that  where  profits  are  highest,  accumula- 
tion will  be  most  rapid ;  that  is,  the  greater  the 
mass  of  the  annual  products  that  go  to  those  whose 
capital  supplies  the  materials  and  instruments  of 
labour,  the  more  rapid  will  be  the  growth  in  wealth. 
This  is  assuming  tint  nothing  will  be  saved  by  the 
labourers,  or  not  so  much  in  proportion  as  will  be 
saved  out  of  the  profits.  The  first  assumption  can- 
wit  be  made,  and  the  second  is  questionable ;  for 
example,  a  great  proportion  of  the  agricultural 
labourers  by  the  month,  in  America,  are  young 
men,  who  save  their  wages  in  order  to  purchase  a 
farm  for  themselves.  There  is  no  mode  of  saving 
that  could  be  devised  which  would  so  rapidly  pro- 
mote the  increase  of  the  national  stock,  and  a 
change  whereby  the  farmers,  by  paying  less  wages, 
should  themselves  make  greater  profits,  instead  of 
augmenting  the  national  accumulation,  would  very 
materially  check  it.  Other  instances  might  be  given 
to  the  same  effect.  The  doctrine,  therefore,  seems 
to  be  unsound.  Taking  the  two  divisions  in  the 
above  distribution,  it  is  evident  that  one  cannot  be 
increased  but  at  the  expense  of  the  other.  But 
there  is  one  species  of  capital  distinguished  from 
all  others,  namely,  that  in  land.  The  lower  the 
rents  are  that  are  paid  for  the  mere  use  of  land,  in 
exclusion  of  buildings  and  fixtures,  the  greater 
amount  of  annual  products  will  be  left  to  divide 
between  those  who  supply  the  stock,  ami  those  who 
perform  the  labour.  1 1  may,  we  think.  he  laid  down 
as  a  sound  maxim,  that  low  rents,  which  leave  a 
proportionally  large  amount  of  the  annual  income 
to  lie  divided,  as  wages  and  profits,  will  very  mate- 
rially promote  the  national  growth,  by  giving 
greater  stimulus  to  180010*  and  the  employment  of 
stock.  This  mode  of  distribution  explains,  in  part, 
the  fact  that  both  the  wages  and  profits  are  higher 
in  the  United  States  of  America  tlian  in  Europe. 
By  higher  wuges,  we  mean  not  merely  the  money 
price,  but  the  greater  quantity  of  similar  articles  that 
can  be  purchased  for  the  wages  of  the  same  labour. 
So  far  high  profits  and  high  wages  are  compo- 
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tible ;  but,  when  the  question  is  between  wares  niul 
profits,  as  it  ih  put  by  the  economical  writers,  Uie 
preference  of  high  profits  at  the  expense  of  wages, 
seems*  not  to  be  well  founded  as  a  general  doctrine, 
though  it  may  be  true  of  Great  Britain. 

After  disposing  of  ttie  question,  whether  agricul- 
tural, manufacturing,  or  commercial  industry,  is 
must  advantageous  to  a  nation,  and  concluding,  as 
all  now  agree,  Uiat  they  are  equally  conducive  to 
national  wealth,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Adam 
Smith,  who  gave  the  preference  to  agriculture,  the 
writers  on  economy  then  go  into  the  inquiry,  how 
fur  any  one  of  these  branches  is  objectionable  on 
account  of  its  effect  on  the  character  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  this  respect,  foreign  commerce  is  un- 
doubtedly Uie  most  injurious  of  the  three.  As  to 
manufacturing,  its  varieties  are  almost  infinite,  and 
no  general  remark  is  applicable  to  the  effects  of  all 
upon  Uie  persons  employed.  It  seems,  indeed,  to 
he  now  pretty  well  agreed.  Uiat  Uie  mode  of  con- 
ducting any  branch  of  manufacture,  and  the  system 
of  educating  and  employing  the  operatives,  deter- 
mine Uie  eriecta  of  Uie  employment  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  habits  of  the  populaUon:  and  that  it  is 
not  the  necessary  effect  of  Uiis  or  Uiat  branch  of 
manufacturing,  to  degrade  and  corrupt  Uie  persons 
employed  in  it.  In  Uiis  opinion  Uie  writers  on  eco- 
nomy generally  agree. 

The  same  writers  agree  generally  in  the  definition 
of  value,  as  being  determined  by  the  amount  of 
marketable  things,  for  which  an  article  cau  be  ex- 
changed. It  is  also  well  settled  Uiat  demand  de- 
termines Uie  market  value ;  but  Utey  assert  again, 
or  at  least  seem  to  imply,  that  value  and  cost  are 
synonymous.  They  also  generally  imply,  by  Uie 
mode  of  using  the  term  ant,  that  it  is  some  defi- 
nite, fixed  quantity.  This  use  of  language  throws 
great  obscurity  oil  their  speculations  on  Uiis  sub- 
ject, since  the  cost  of  producing  an  article  varies 
from  week  to  week,  by  Uie  variation  of  the  price  of 
Uie  materials,  and  Uie  wages  ;  and  Uie  same  kind 
and  quality  of  articles  will,  at  Uie  same  time,  cost 
one  producer  more  itian  another.  The  proposition 
Uiat  cost  regulates  value,  is  laid  dowu  by  Uie  writers 
with  great  solemnity,  and  inculcated  at  great  length. 
It  is  a  subject  on  which  Uiere  certainly  is  a  great 
deal  of  unprofitable  prolixity  in  Uie  books ;  for  what 
argument  or  illustration  is  necessary  to  establish  Uie 
proposition,  Uiat  men  will  not  continue  long  to  pro- 
duce an  article  by  which  they  lose  money  ?  The 
proposition  seems  to  stand  in  quite  as  great  need  of 
an  npology  for  stating  it,  as  of  a  disquisition  to  ex. 
plain  or  support  it. 

Mr  Ricardo's  theory  of  rent  is  an  ingredient  in 
recent  treatises  on  political  economy.  The  result 
of  his  theory  is.  Uiat  if  there  was  no  difference  in 
Uie  productive  qualities  of  all  the  parts  of  Uie  whole 
territory  of  a  nation,  there  would  be  no  such  Uiing 
as  rent.  The  conclusion  of  his  theory  is,  Uiat  every 
additional  bushel  of  corn  raised  in  a  country  costs 
more  Uian  Uie  preceding.  Very  few  persons  will 
probably  assent  to  Uie  first  of  these  two  proposi- 
tions, and  Uie  last  is  absurd  as  applied  to  many 
countries.  He  doubUess  had  England  in  his  view 
in  framing  his  theory;  but  Mr  Lowe  denies  its  ac- 
curacy iu  respect  to  England,  as  a  matter  of  fh<-t. 
upon  Uie  statement  of  cultivators  themselves.  Mr 
M'Culloch  goes  into  a  consideration  of  Uie  effect 
of  Uie  fluctuations  of  wages  upon  Uie  cost  of  com- 
modities, in  order  to  establish  Uie  proposition,  that 
if  Uie  cost  of  Uie  production  of  two  articles  depends 
upon  Uie  use  of  machinery,  and  Uie  machinery  for 
one  is  of  short  duration,  and  Uiat  for  Uie  oUier  of 
lung,  Uien  a  rise  iu  wages  will  ailed  the  cost  of  the 
products  uf  Uie  transient  machinery,  more  than  Uiat 


of  Uie  other.  He  discusses  Uiis  proposition  quite 
elaborately,  for  Uie  purpose,  apparently,  of  show  nor 
that  an  increase  of  wages  will,  in  effect  result  iu  a 
comparative  entiancemeut  of  the  profits  of  Uie  pro- 
ducer who  uses  Uie  durable  machinery;  for  he  has 
only  to  pay  Uie  advanced  wages  for  working  his 
machine,  whereas  Uie  other  must  pay  boUi  for  re- 
placing and  tor  working  his.  This  is  rather  an 
obscure  and  nice  distinction,  and,  to  be  just,  requires 
that  Uie  price  of  Uie  durable  machine  shall  not  have 
risen  in  value,  in  consequence  of  Uie  increase  of  the 
expense  of  building  a  new  one,  by  reason  of  the  rise 
of  wages ;  whereas,  it  is  according  to  common  ex- 
perience to  suppose  that  it  would  rise  in  value-  in 
which  case  Mr  MCullochs  Uieory  vanishes. 

Passing  over  what  relates  to  consumption  (q.  v.), 
Uie  above  are  some  of  Uie  leading  doctrines  and 
theories  of  what  is  called  Uie  science  of  political 
economy,  as  taught  by  recent  writers  in  Britain  and 
Prance ;  a  science  of  which  Adam  Smith  is  said,  by 
its  professors,  to  be  Uie  founder.  Perhaps  no  study 
of  the  day,  which  bears  Uie  name  of  science,  presents 
more  vague  Uieory,  grave,  mysterious  empiricism, 
dull  prolixity,  inconsequential  arguments,  gratui- 
tous assumptions,  jejune  discussions,  and  elaborate 
triviality.  There  are  many  useful  truths,  winch 
pass  under  Uie  name  of  political  economy  ;  but  a 
large  proportion  of  Uie  treatises,  from  Uiat  of  Adam 
Smith  downwards,  by  the  disciples  of  his  school, 
seem  to  bear,  tile  same  relation  to  an  intelkurdue 
practical  development  of  Uie  causes  and  phenomena 
of  national  growth,  wealth  and  decline,  Uiat  alche- 
my does  to  modern  chemistry. 

For  other  branches  of  political  economy,  see  Uie 
articles  Bonis,  Bounties,  Circulating  Medium, 
Commerce,  Consumption,  Corn  Laves,  Credit, 
Debtor  and  Creditor,  Direct  Tax.  Labourers,  Lab- 
our- saving  Machines,  Lotteries,  Mercantile  System, 
Money.  Monopoly,  Literary  Property,  Patent,  Pt>yn- 
ocratical  System.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
principal  writers  on  political  economy:  I.  On  Uie 
mercantile  system  :  Stuart's  Inquiry  into  Uie  Prin- 
ciples of  Political  Economy  (3  vols.,  London,  1767); 
Genovesi,  Lezhni  di  Cotumt-rciu 
civile  {2  vols..  Bassano,  1769) ;  Busch,  Abhandtung 
COW  dem  Geldumlauf  (2  vols.  ;  new  edition,  Ham- 
burg, 1800).  2.  On  the  physlocraUc  or  agricultu- 
ral system :  Quesnay,  Tableau  econumtifur  a rec  sun 
Explication  (Versailles,  175S)  ;  Uiis  work  was 
printed,  with  several  others  on  the  same  system,  in 
a  collecUon  edited  by  Dupont  de  Nemours,  entitled 
La  Phystocratie  i,6  vols.,  Vverdum.  1768)  :  Turcot, 
Hecherches  sur  la  Richesse  et  I'Origine  des  Rtcnesses 
nationales  (Paris.  1774) ;  Le  Trosne.  De  l'()rdc 
social  (Paris,  1777);  Theodore  Schmala,  Staat- 
twirUuchaftslehre$t  vols.,  Berlin,  1818).  3.  Adam 
Smith's  system,  as  set  forth  by  himself,  and  devel- 
oped by  his  followers  :  Adam  SmiUi's  Inquiry  into 
Uie  Nature  and  Causes  of  the  WealUi  of  Nations  (2 
vols.,  London,  1776;  4  vols.,  Edinburgh.  1814): 
Sarin ri us,  I  on  den  Ktvmcnten  des  Nat wna Imckt- 
humM  und  von  der  Staatewirthschqft  (Gottingeo, 
1806)  ;  Luder,  L  eber  Natkmalindustrie  und  Staat- 
sunrthschaft  (3  vols.,  Berlin,  1800) ;  Say's  Traste 
d'Kionomu-  jwlttique;  Ganilh'S  Des  Sysicmcs  d* 
Economic  politique  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1801)  and  1822) ; 
S torch.  Cows  «/' Economic  politique  (6  vols.,  Peters- 
burg, 1815)  ;  and  his  BetraefUungen  uber  die  Katur 
des  Nationaieinkommens  (Halle,  18)25) ;  Sismondi's 
Nouveaux  Principes  d' Economic  politique  i2  vols., 
Paris,  1818);  Ricardo,  On  Uie  Principles  of  Political 
Economy  and  Taxation  (new  edition,  London,  1819); 
Malt  bus's  Principles  of  Political  Economy  (London, 
1820)  ;  Jakob,  Grundsatse  dcr  Sat lona lokonom m 
(Halle,  1805  and  1825) ;  Sodeti,  Xatmuiluko**** 
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(9  veils,  I*ipsic,  A  rail  and  Nuremberg,  1805 — 24) ; 
Whately's  Introd.  Leet.  on  Polit.  Earn.  (1831) ; 
Senior's  Lectures  on  Population  (1831);  Sadler, 
Law  of  Population  {anti-Mai  Ui  us  ian)  (vols.  i.  and  ii. 
1830) ;  Cooper's  Lectures  on  Uie  Elements  of  Polit. 
Kcon.  (Columbia,  1826) ;  Cardoso's  Notes  on  Polit. 
Econ.  (Charleston,  1826) ;  Thoughts  on  Polit.  Ecoo. 
by  D.  Raymond  (Baltimore,  18*0). 

POLITICAL  INSTITUTIONS.  The  origin  of 
political  societies  and  institutions  has  been  a  fre- 
quent subject  of  disquisition.  Like  many  other 
things,  they  are  supported  from  an  instinctive  feel- 
ing of  their  necessity,  though  their  origin  and  true 
principles  may  not  be  correctly  understood.  The 
universal  feeling  of  their  necessity  has  induced  some 
persons  to  compare  political  institutions  to  lan- 
guages ;  both,  they  say,  are  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  mankind  ;  both  exist  from  time  immemorial, 
and  neither  can  be  changed  at  will ; — a  comparison 
which  tends,  like  other  partial  analogies,  to  lend 
the  inquirer  into  error.  The  theories  of  the  origin 
of  the  state  may  be  comprised  under  two  heads — 
thme  which  make  authority  the  starting  point,  and 
those  which  seek  it  in  equality.  Those  who  sup- 
port the  former  principle  are  again  divided ;  some 
recur  at  once  to  God,  and  say,  that  he  united  all 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  father  of  the  family,  who. 
therefore,  at  first,  had  the  priestly  and  princely,  as 
well  as  the  paternal  authority  ;  and  it  was  only  in 
late r  times  thnt  these  functions  became,  separated  ; 
but  it  is  idle,  in  scientific  speculation,  to  refer  posi- 
tive institutions  to  Coil.  He  implanted  the  princi- 
ples of  every  thing  good,  but  we  are  not  to  take  for 
granted  a  direct  inference,  on  his  part,  in  their  ap- 
plication. Otl>er  advocates  of  authority  place  the 
origin  of  political  institutions  in  force.  Mr  von 
1 1  alter  started  this  idea  anew.  (See  the  article 
Hotter,  Charles  Louis  pom.)  We  have  already 
spoken  of  the  mistake  of  laying  much  stress  upon 
the  supposed  origin  of  bodies  politic,  in  the  article 
Estates  (vol.  hi.  note  on  p.  07).  What  did  Motart, 
in  composing  his  Requiem,  care  for  the  origin  of 
music  ?  or  Ariosto,  or  Milton,  for  the  origin  of  lan- 
guages ?  Political  institutions  may  have  origina- 
ted in  a  variety  of  ways,  from  force,  compact,  re- 
verence, &c  ;  and  they  actually  have,  as  history 
allows  us.  But  their  accidental  origin  does  not 
show  Uie  principle  which  lies  at  their  foundation, 
holds  them  togetlier,  and  is  understood  more  clearly 
with  the  improvement  of  the  social  order.  The 
accidental  origin  of  the  hut  of  the  savage  does  not 
teach  us  Uie  principles  of  architecture.  These  are 
gradually  unfolded,  in  proportion  as  the  art  advances. 
The  principle  which  lies  at  the  basis  of  all  political 
union  we  hold  to  be  the  idea  of  Uie  just,  as  that 
of  the  good  is  the  foundation  of  morals,  and  that  of 
the  beautiful  of  the  fine  arts.  The  idea  of  the  just, 
again,  in  politics,  is  but  a  modification  of  the  idea 
oT equality.  This  is  the  animating  principle  of  all 
political  societies,  whatever  may  have  been  their 
origin,  and  is  invariably  developed  in  the  progress 
of  society,  as  the  flower  is  the  product  of  the  perfect 
plant.  The  idea  of  force  declines  as  this  principle 
is  unfolded.  We  'might  add,  that  the  idea  of  the 
just  is  at  least  as  ancient  as  that  of  paternal  author- 
ity ;  because,  as  soon  as  two  individuals  are  placed 
together,  the  idea  of  equal  rights  arises,  the  idea  of 
*'  doing  as  one  would  be  done  by."  Still  more  is 
this  the  case  in  a  family,  because  as  soon  as  there 
are  several  children,  parents  as  well  as  children  feel 
tliat  it  is  not  right  to  prohibit  to  one  of  the  children 
what,  in  Uie  same  case,  would  be  allowed  to  an- 
other. That  children  obey  their  parents  originally 
from  a  mere  feeling  of  inferiority,  may  be  allowed  ;  I 
but  states  consist  of  men,  and  little  would  the  re-  | 


membrance  of  former  inferiority  avail  for  Uie  main- 
tenance of  social  order.  The  idea  of  Uie  state  and 
of  law  (for  boUi  go  hand  in  band,  and  Uie  essence  of 
law  is  equality,  even  where  it  establishes  differences 
and  privileges)  has  a  much  surer  foundation  in  the 
idea  of  the  just,  which  is  as  primitive  an  idea  as 
that  of  Uie  good.  Whether,  therefore,  all  bodies 
politic  were  originally  founded  upon  Uie  social  com- 
pact or  not,  this  social  compact  is  Uie  fundamental 
idea  of  all,  and  that  to  which  all  strive  in  Uie  pro- 
gress of  their  development.  See  our  article  Estates 
for  the  various  stages  of  political  government ;  see, 
also.  Constitution,  and  Sovereignty. 

POLITICS,  in  its  widest  extent,  is  both  Uie  science 
and  Uie  art  of  government,  or  Uie  science  whose 
subject  is  Uie  regulation  of  man,  in  all  his  relations 
as  Uie  member  of  a  state,  and  the  application  of  Uiis 
science.  In  other  words,  it  is  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  obtaining  the  ends  of  civil  society  as  p«T- 
fecUy  as  possible.  In  common  parlance,  we  under- 
stand by  Uie  politics  of  a  country  the  course  of  its 
government,  more  particularly  as  respects  its  rela- 
tions with  foreign  nations  ;  and  Uie  more  important 
these  relations  are  (as,  for  instance,  in  European 
states,  which  exert  so  powerful  on  influence  on  each 
other),  Uie  more  prominent  is  Uie  place  which  Uiey 
hold  in  Uie  ideas  conveyed  by  Uie  word  ;  whilst  in 
kingdoms,  whose  relations  to  foreign  countries  are 
comparatively  unimportant,  Uie  word,  in  common 
usage,  is  naturally  more  confined  to  Uie  principles 
and  operation  of  the  internal  government.  Politics, 
therefore,  extends  to  every  thing  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  positive  laws ;  for  it  is  by  means  of  Utese 
Uiat  Uie  purposes  of  a  state  or  civil  union  are  effect- 
ed. The  political  relations  of  men  have  therefore 
always  been  Uie  engrossing  subject  of  history.  (See 
Uie  definition  of  history,  at  Uie  beginning  of  Uie  ar- 
ticle on  it.)  As  Uie  idea  of  polities  depends  upon 
Uiat  of  state,*  definiUon  of  the  latter  will  easily 
mark  out  the  whole  province  of  Uie  political  science*. 
By  state  we  understand  a  society  formed  by  men, 
with  Uie  view  of  better  obtaining  Uie  ends  of  life  by 
a  union  of  powers  and  mutual  assistance.  This 
idea  of  state  is  Uie  basis  of  a  class  of  sciences,  and 
gives  Uiem  as  distinct  a  character  as  belongs  to  Uie 
various  classes  of  historical,  philosophical,  theolo- 
gical ,  medical,  &c. ,  sciences.  The  political  sciences 
are  divisible  into  Uie  abstract,  or  purely  philosophi- 
cal, and  Uie  historical  and  practical.  This,  however, 
is  not  Uie  best  order  for  studying  Uiem.  The  fol- 
lowing order  may,  perhaps,  be  adapted  to  the  wants 
of  Uie  scientific  student : — 

1.  Natural  law,  which  treats  of  Uie  rights  and 
duties  of  men  in  Uie  absence  of  all  positive  regula- 
tions. As  Uie  idea  of  law  and  the  mutual  obliga- 
tions of  men  is  closely  connected  with  Uiat  of  the 
state  or  government,  the  philosophy  of  government 
enters,  in  some  degree,  into  this  science,  so  Uiat  Uie 
various  views  of  Uie  origin  of  governments,  whe- 
ther Uiey  are  to  be  considered  as  founded  essentially 
on  compact  or  force,  or  as  having  a  divine  origin, 
&c,  fall  under  natural  law.  The  subject  of  natural 
law  is  treated  at  considerable  length  in  the  article 
on  Uiat  subject,  in  this  Encyclopedia,  to  which  we 
refer  the  reader ;  also  to  the  article  Holler,  as  he 
gives  a  peculiar  turn  to  the  old  notion  of  divine 
right. — lor  Uie  various  Uieories  of  natural  law,  see 
Uie  works  of  Hugo  Grotius,  De  Jure  Belli  et  Pads 
(Paris,  1G25),  which  belongs,  however,  more  pro- 
perly to  the  practical  law  of  nations  ;  Piiffendorf, 
Elrmenta  Jurisprudential  universalis ;  Wolf,  Jus 
Nature,  Methodo  scientifica  pertractatum  {H  vols., 
Halle,  I74(i— 49,  4to)  ;  Montesquieu's  Esprit  des 
Ia>%* ;  KuUierforth's  Institutes  of  Natural  Law  ; 
Ferguson  on  Civil  Society  ;  also  Uk  works  on  gov- 
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crnment  by  Filmer,  Locke,  Mackenzie,  Algernon 
Sidney,  Hume,  Milton,  and  a  host  of  modern  writers. 

2.  Though  the  theory  of  government  falls,  in 
some  degree,  under  natural  law,  yet  the  full  treat- 
ment of  so  extended  a  subject  gives  rise  to  a  sepa- 
rate branch  of  science,  which  we  might  call  abstract 
or  theoretical  politics.  This  department  treats  of  the 
object  of  the  stale,  and  the  relation  between  Hie 
state  and  the  individual ;  of  the  right  to  prescribe 
laws,  and  to  punish  ;  of  fundamental  laws  and  com- 
pacts ;  of  the  various  forms  of  governments — mo- 
narchies and  republics,  aristocracies,  democracies, 
representative  systems,  &c.  ;  of  the  division  of 
powers,  legislative,  judiciary,  executive ;  of  the 
means  of  obtaining  the  true  ends  of  the  state  ;  of 
the  relations  between  different  political  societies, 
&c.  ;  and  of  the  whole  subject  of  criminal  law  (q. 
v.),  philosophically  considered.  Among  the  most 
important  authors  on  these  subjects  are  Pinto,  Aris- 
totle. Cicero,  among  the  ancients ;  Macchiavelli, 
II  Principe,  with  Frederic  the  Great's  Antimacchia- 
vclli  (1741),  and  that  by  Jakob  (1794);  Hubert 
Lnnguet  (under  the  assumed  name  of  Stephanus 
Junius  Hrutus,  f 'indict*  contra  Tyrannos  (Soleure, 
1577)  ;  Mariano,  De  Regcet  Regis  Institutionc  (see 
Mariano)  ;  Hobbes,  De  Cive,  and  Leviathan,  seu 
tie  Materia,  Forma  et  Potestate  C'ivitatit  (see 
Hobbes) ;  Locke,  Two  Treatises  of  Government 
(see  Locke);  Rousseau,  Control  Social;  Chr.  von 
Wolf,  DeJure  Civitatis  (Halle,  1748)  ;  Aug.  Schlox- 
er,  Allgemcines  Staatttrecht  und  Staatsverfassung' 
slchre  (Gottingen,  1793);  Von  Haller;  Zacharia, 
Vierzig  llucher  vom  Staate  (Tubingen,  1820,  et 
seq.);  Salmasius,  Defensiopro  Carolo  /. ,  and  Milton's 
answer  to  him,  Dc/ensio pro  Popttlo  Anglicano ;  and 
Milton's  Tenure  of  Kings  and  Magistrates,  his 
Ready  and  Easy  Way  to  establish  a  Free  Common- 
wealth.  Among  the  writers  who  have  treated  cri- 
minal law  philosophically  are  Beccaria,  Dei  Delitti 
e  dellc  Pene  (Naples,  1764) ;  Feuerbach,  Revision 
der  Grundsatze  und  Orundbegriffe  des  positiven 
peinlichen  RecfUs  (2  vols.,  Erfurth,  1799),  and  his 
/jehrbuch  des  peinlichen  Rechtt  (9th  ed.,  Giessen, 
1820) ;  Grolman,  Tittman,  Henke, 

3.  Political  economy,  which  treats  of  the  resources 
of  national  wealth,  and  the  circumstances  which  af- 
fect it  advantageously  and  disadvantageously. 
(See  Political  Economy.)  The  Germans  give  the 
name  of  national  economy  to  what  is  generally  com- 
prised, with  us,  under  political  economy.  Under 
state  economy  they  include  tlie  management  of  the 
finances,  and  the  regulations  by  which  the  govern- 
ment influences  the  wealth  of  the  state.  Under  this 
latter  branch,  they  treat  of  taxes,  monopolies,  loans, 
imports,  exports,  &c. 

4.  Science  of  police.    See  Police. 

5.  Practical  politics,  or  the  art  of  administering 
the  government  of  states,  both  in  regard  to  their 
internal  and  external  relations.  This  branch  tests 
the  principles  of  political  institutions,  whether  libe- 
ral or  despotic,  whether  advocated  by  the  holy  al- 
liance or  by  the  friends  of  freedom. 

6.  History  of  politics.  This  traces  the  variety  of 
civil  governments  ;  the  causes  of  their  rise  and  de- 
cay ;  now  one  grew  out  of  the  other  ;  how  they  un- 
derwent fundamental  changes,  from  the  patriarchal 
form,  in  which  religious  institutions,  civil  govern- 
ment and  family  relations  were  rudely  mixed,  to  the 
theocratic,  in  which  the  two  former  were  blended  ; 
to  military  monarchies,  after  the  separation  of  the 
military  power  from  the  priesthood  ;  to  democracies 
or  aristocratic  republics  ;  to  feudalism  ;  to  aristocra- 
tic constitutional  monarchies  ;  to  representative 
aristocratico-democratic  governments  ;  and,  at  last, 
to  democratic  representative  governments.  The 


enumeration  of  the  works  necessary  to  the  student 
of  this  branch  would  far  exceed  our  limits. 

7.  History  of  the  European  and  America* 
tems  of  states,  as  forming  each  a  family  of  members 
under  constant  and  intimate  mutual  influence.  In 
as  far  as  the  relations  of  the  member*  of  these  fa- 
milies can  be  learned  from  treaties  of  peace,  &c. 
there  exist  very  valuable  materials — collertwos  of 
documents  by  Du  Mont.  Rousset,  Wenk,  Von  Mar- 
tens, Koch,  Scholl,  Isambert,  ttc.  The  first  attract 
to  treat  this  branch  systematically  was  by  J.  Jar, 
Schmauss,  in  his  Introduction  to  Politics  (in  Ger- 
man), and  commentaries  on  the  Corpus  Jurit  Gn- 
tium  Academicat  (2  vols.,  Leipsic,  1741),  edited  by 
him.  Koch  wrote  an  Abrege  de  V  Histohr  da 
Trailis  de  Pais  entre  let  Puissances  de  I'  Europe*- 
puis  la  Paix  de  Wcstphalie  (4  vols.,  Basil,  1796 ;  a 
new  edition  in  15  vols.,  by  Fr.  Scholl,  Pans,  1817;. 
George  Fr.  von  Martens  wrote  a  sketch  of  a  Di- 
plomatic History  of  the  European  Political  Neri*. 
tiations  and  Treaties,  from  the  End  of  the  Fifteenth 
Century  to  the  Peace  of  Amiens  (in  German,  Ber- 
lin, 1807).  Heeren  wrote  a  Manual  of  the  History 
of  the  European  System  of  States  (fourth  edition, 
Gottingen,  1822);  and  Politi,  Political  Sciences  ,3d 
vol.) ;  both  in  German. 

8.  Statistics,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  act  oil  cooi- 
tion,  resources,  &c.  of  stales.  The  term  was  fat 
used  by  the  Germans. 

9.  Positive,  public  and  constitutional  lav.  Tt.8 
branch  gives  a  scientific  representation  of  the  fun- 
damental laws  and  constitutions  of  the  variom  Eu- 
ropean and  American  states.  Materials  for  Uw 
branch  arc  found  in  Lacroix,  Constitutions  4ft pm- 
cipaux  Etats  de  V  Europe  et  des  Etatt-l'nu  it 
r  Amerique  (third  edition,  Paris,  1802) ;  George  Fr. 
von  Marten's  Collection  of  the  roost  Important  Fob- 
damental  Laws  (in  German) ;  Polits,  the  Comtits- 
tions  of  the  European  States,  during  the  twenty-*»e 
last  Years  (4  vols.,  Leipsic,  1817 — 1825,  io  Cer 
man);  Luder's  Diplomatic  Archives  for  Europe (3 
vols.,  Leipsic,  1819—1823,  in  German) ;  Arthxm 
Diplomat iques  pour  mistoire  du  Temp*  et  deiEbdt. 
(6  vols.,  Stuttgard,  1821—1825) ;  and  its  corrtinmv 
tion— Neueste  Staatsacten  und  Urkunden  (II  rea., 
Stuttg  ,  1825  seq.)  ;  Dufau,  Duverglerand  GoftH 
Collection  des  Constitutions,  Chartcs  et  Loit  fi»4+ 
mentales  des  Peuples  de  C  Europe  et  des  deux  Ami- 
rujues  (6  vols.,  Paris,  1821—23) ;  Alb.  Frilet, 
ence  du  Publiciste  (11  vols.,  Paris,  1820— 180;. 

10.  Practical  taw  of  nations,  containing  the  scire- 
ti&c  exposition  of  the  principles  adopted  by  modem 
civilised  nations  for  the  regulation  of  their  mttotl 
relations  in  peace  and  in  war.  To  this  belong  the 
rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  and  belligerent*.  Che 
rules  relating  to  prises  (see  Prise),  prisoners,  block- 
ade, conquest,  &c.  The  rules  of  national  law  am 
not  drawn  up  in  a  code,  but  are  merely  the  prino- 
ples  which  have  developed  themselves  within  the 
last  300  years.  (See  Nations,  Law  of.)  J.  J*- 
Moser  was  the  first  who  treated  the  practical  la* 
of  nations  separately  from  the  tiieoretkal,  in  to 
Attempt  at  a  Sketch  of  the  Modem  European  La* 
of  Nations  in  Times  of  Peace  and  War  .in  Germa". 
10  vols.,  Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  1777).  See.  si*. 
Vattel,  Lc  Droit  des  Cms  (3  vols.,  recent  edit** 
Paris,  1820) ;  George  Fr.  von  Martens,  Prtci*  * 
Droit  des  Gens  modern?  de  I' Europe  ;  and  CEjf|r> 
Martens,  Causes  cflebrcs  du  Droit  des  Gent.  TV 
Germans  have  numerous  recent  works  in  this  bran™ 
of  science. 

11.  Diplomacy.    See  Diplomacy. 

12.  Political  practice  embraces"  whatever  i*  r*- 
eessary  for  the  conduct  of  public  affairs  In  »■* 
European  governments,  in  which  all  bosinea  a 
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transacted  by  means  of  writings  drawn  up  with 
various  formalities,  the  wording,  4c  of  these  writ- 
ings forms  a  subject  of  study,  and  various  works 
liave  been  written  on  the  chancery  style,  so  called  ; 
and  in  ail  governments,  the  study  of  a  diplomatic 
style,  and  of  the  mode  of  transacting  diplomatic 
business,  belongs  to  it.  See  Court  de  Style  Diploma- 
tique (2  vols^  Dresden,  1823).  The  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  rules,  the  duties  of  committees,  and 
all  the  forms  usual  in  the  administration  of  public 
business,  fall  under  the  head  of  political  practice  in 
representative  governments. 

POLL-TAX.   See  Tar. 

POLLUX.    See  Outer. 

POLLUX,  Jdlics,  was  born  In  Egypt,  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  second  century.  He  devoted  him- 
self early  to  1  etters,  and  settled  at  Athens,  where  he 
read  lectures  on  ethics  and  eloquence.    He  became 

E receptor  to  the  emperor  Commodus,  for  whose  use 
e  drew  up  the  catalogue  of  Greek  synonymes  in 
ten  books,  under  the  name  of  Onomasticon,  Uie  best 
edition  of  which  is  Uiat  of  Amsterdam  (1706,  folio), 
by  Wetstein.    He  died  A.  D.  238. 

POLNITZ,  Charles  Loiis,  baron  von,  born  in 
1692,  early  displayed  marks  of  talent,  and  travelled 
through  Europe.  Of  his  travels  he  gave  an  amus- 
ing account  in  his  Lcttres  et  Mimoires  (ostensibly  at 
Amsterdam,  1727).  He  was  also  the  author  of 
L  Etat  de  Safe  tout  Auguste  III.  (1734),  and  of 
the  well-known  Sase  Gatante ;  the  Histotre  de  la 
Duehestc  d' Honour e  (wife  of  George  I.)  is  attributed 
to  him.  After  his  death  (1775),  appeared  his  Mi- 
moires  tur  let  Quatre  derniers  Souverains  de  la 
Mmson  de  Brandenbourg  (1791). 

POLO,  Giles  (commonly  called  Gil  Polo) ;  a 
Spanish  poet,  born  at  Valencia  in  1517.  His  incli- 
nation for  poetry  leal  him  to  abandon  the  profession 
of  law,  and  his  first  works  placed  him  among  the 
best  Spanish  poets  of  his  time.  His  reputation  was 
established  by  his  Diana  Enamorata,  a  pastoral  ro- 
mance, partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse,  intend- 
ed as  a  continuation  of  the  Diana  of  Montemayor. 
In  invention,  G  il  Polo  is  not  inferior  to  his  prede- 
cessor, whom  he  surpasses  in  purity  of  style,  and  in 
the  harmony  and  brilliancy  of  his  verse.  He  died 
in  1 572.  Cervantes  excepts  the  Diana  of  Gil  Polo 
from  his  list  of  works  condemned  to  be  burnt. 

POLO,  Marco,  a  celebrated  traveller  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  was  the  son  of  Nicholas  Polo,  a 
Venetian  merchant,  who,  accompanied  by  his  bro- 
ther Matthew,  liad  penetrated  to  the  court  of  Kub- 
lai,  the  great  khan  of  the  Tartars.  This  prince, 
being  highly  entertained  with  their  account  of 
Europe,  made  them  his  ambassadors  to  the  pope  ; 
on  which  they  travelled  back  to  Home,  and,  with 
two  missionaries,  once  more  visited  Tartary,  accom- 
panied by  the  young  Marco,  who  became  a  great 
favourite  with  the  khan.  Having  acquired  the  diff- 
erent dialects  of  Tartary,  be  was  employed  on  vari- 
ous embassies ;  and,  after  a  residence  of  seventeen 
years,  all  the  three  Venetians  returned  to  their  own 
country,  in  1295,  with  immense  wealth.  Marco 
afterwards  served  his  country  at  sea  against  the 
Genoese,  and,  being  taken  prisoner,  remained  many 
years  in  confinement,  the  tedium  of  which  he  be- 
guiled by  composing  the  history  of  the  travels  of  his 
hither  and  himself,  under  the  title  of  Delle  Mara- 
viglie  del  Mondo  da  lui  vedute,  &c.,the  first  edition 
of  which  appeared  at  Venice  in  1496  (8vo).  It 
has  been  translated  into  various  languages,  the  best 
versions  of  which  are  one  in  Latin  (Cologne,  1671), 
and  another  in  French,  published  at  the  Hague  in 
1 675,  in  two  volumes.  Polo  relates  many  incredi- 
ble things,  but  the  greater  part  of  his  narrative  has 
been  verified  by  succeeding  travellers,  and  it  is 


thought  that  what  he  wrote  from  his  own  know- 
ledge b  both  curious  and  true.  He  not  only  gave 
a  better  account  of  China  than  any  previously  af- 
forded, but  likewise  furnished  an  account  of  Japan, 
of  several  islands  in  the  East  Indies,  of  Madagascar, 
and  of  the  coast  of  Africa.  He  ultimately  regained 
his  liberty ;  but  of  bis  subsequent  history  nothing  is 
known. 

POLONAISE  is  a  Polish  national  dance,  which 
has  been  imitated,  but  with  much  variation,  by  other 
nations ;  also  the  tune  to  which  it  is  danced. 

The  Polonaise,  in  music,  is  a  movement  of  three 
crotchets  in  a  bar,  characterised  by  having  every 
rhythmical  caesura  not  on  the  first,  but  the  last 
crotchet  of  the  bar.  The  Polonaise  is  generally 
written  in  two  strains,  and  its  movement,  though 
majestic,  is  smooth  and  fluent. 

POLTAVA  ;  celebrated  for  the  defeat  of  Charles 
XII.   See  Pultawa. 

POLYiENUS  ;  a  Greek  writer,  who  flourished 
in  the  second  century.  He  appears  to  have  been 
by  birth  a  Macedonian,  and  is  principally  known  as 
the  author  of  a  work  on  military  tactics  entitled 
Stratagemata.  Isaac  Casaubon  published  an  edition 
of  it,  which  was  reprinted  at  Leyden  in  1690,  with 
improvements.  There  is  an  English  translation  of 
it  by  Shepherd  (4to,  1793). 

POLYANDKIA  (from  riXw,  many,  and 
a  man)  denotes  the  custom  of  one  woman  having 
several  husbands, — a  custom  found  with  some  un- 
civilised tribes.    For  the  meaning  of  the  term  hi 
botany,  see  Plants. 

POLYARCHY  (from  «-»x»<,  many,  and  n»Xn, 
government)  is  sometimes  used  to  denote  any  form 
of  government  in  which  many  rule,  whether  it  be 
an  aristocracy  or  a  democracy,  in  contradistinction 
to  monarchy,  in  which  one  rules. 

POLYBIUS,  a  Greek  historian,  was  born  at 
Megalopolis,  in  Arcadia,  about  203  B.  C.  His 
father,  Lycortas,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Achnan  league,  and  the  confidential  friend  of  Philo- 
pormen.  Educated  for  arms  and  political  life,  he 
was  sent,  at  the  age  of  twenty-four  years,  as  a 
member  of  an  embassy  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes. 
When  the  war  between  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia, 
and  the  Romans,  broke  out,  Poly  bi  us  was  sent  to 
the  Roman  consul  Marcius,  to  inform  him  of  the  re- 
solution of  the  Achasans  to  join  him  with  their 
forces.  He  remained  some  time  in  the  Roman 
camp,  and  then  returned  with  a  commission  from 
Marcius,  to  oppose  the  demand  made  by  the  com- 
mander Appius  for  more  auxiliary  troops  to  be  sent 
to  Epirus.  About  this  time,  the  design  of  the 
Romans  to  make  all  the  free  states  of  Greece  de- 
pendent became  evident,  and  Polybius  took  part  in 
all  the  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  inde- 
pendence. When,  therefore,  after  the  subjugation 
of  Perseus,  the  Romans  used  less  disguise,  Polybius 
found  himself  among  the  1000  hostages  whom  lite 
Achffans  were  obliged  to  deliver  up  to  the  Romans. 
His  learning,  virtues,  and  talents  soon  gained  him 
the  favour  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  sena- 
tors, especially  the  two  sons  of  PauTus  /Emilias. 
The  hostages  were  not  dismissed  until  seventeen 
years  had  elapsed,  when  Polybius,  who  did  not  wish 
to  see  again  his  degraded  country,  remained  in  Rome, 
and  entered  into  the  service  of  Scipkt  JSmilinnus. 
He  accompanied  him  on  his  expedition  to  Africa, 
and  proved  a  very  useful  counsellor  to  him.  When 
the  Achsans  became  involved  in  a  war  with  the 
Romans,  be  hastened  to  the  army  of  the  consul 
Mummius  to  mitigate  the  fate  of  his  countrymen. 
He  was  a  witness  of  the  destruction  of  Corinth,  and 
of  the  change  of  Achaia  into  a  Roman  province. 
Amid  these  melancholy  occurrences  he  preserved 
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his  patriotism  and  disinterestedness.  He  executed, 
to  th«  satisfaction  of  both  parties,  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  the  difficult  commission  of  introducing  the 
new  form  of  government  in  the  cities  of  Greece. 
The  people  of  Achaia  erected  statues  to  him,  one  of 
which  has  this  inscription  :— "  To  the  memory  of 
Polybius,  whose  counsel,  had  it  been  followed, 
would  have  saved  Achaia,  and  who  consoled  it  in 
its  adversity."  He  attended  Scipio  to  the  siege  of 
Numantia.  but,  after  the  death  of  hb  great  friend 
and  benefactor,  he  returned  to  his  native  land, 
where  he  died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  horse, 
B.  C.  121,  aged  eighty-two  years. 

Polybius  is  the  author  of  a  historical  work  from 
the  beginning  of  the  second  Punic  war  to  the  over- 
throw of  the  Macedonian  empire  (fifty-three  years). 
It  consists  of  thirty-eight  books,  besides  two  intro- 
ductory books,  containing;  a  sketch  of  the  Roman 
history  from  the  taking  of  Rome  by  the  Gauls. 
Although  the  affairs  of  Rome  are  the  chief  subject, 
contemporary  occurrences  in  other  countries  are 
also  related,  on  which  account  Polybius  gave  it  the 
title  of  a  universal  history  {!r****m  *m4iX»mn).  We 
have  of  this  great  work  only  the  five  first  books 
entire,  and  valuable  fragments  of  the  twelve  follow- 
ing, together  with  the  politics  of  Polybius,  taken 
from  the  history  of  Constantine  Porphyrogenitns, 
and  examples  of  virtues  and  vices.  The  loss  of  the 
rest  is  very  much  to  be  regretted ,  as,  in  accuracy  and 
fidelity  of  narration,  and  in  extent  of  political  and 
military  knowledge,  Polybius  is  surpassed  by  no 
historian  of  antiquity.  To  him  is  also  attributed 
the  introduction  of  didactic  politics  Into  history — 
that  is,  of  that  manner  of  writing  history  which,  by 
intermingling  views  of  the  causes,  occasions  and 
effects  of  events,  is  a  useful  introduction  to  politics 
(v(«y^«r«).  On  the  other  hand,  his  style  is  des- 
titute of  beauty,  and  can  be  read  only  for  the  mat- 
ter. Livy  has  sometimes  copied  him.  Cicero  men- 
tions a  particular  work  of  bis  on  the  Numantian 
war.  The  most  valuable  editions  of  Polybius  are 
those  of  Casaulxin  (Paris,  1600),  of  Jac.  Gronovius 
(Amsterdam,  1670,  3  vols.),  republished  by  J.  A. 
Eraesti,  with  CBsaubon's  Latin  translation  aud  a 
commentary  (1764).  and  that  of  Schweighauser 
(Leipsic,  1789  to  1703,  9  vols.;.  The  history  of 
Polybius  has  been  well  translated  into  English  by 
Hampton. 

POLVCARP,  according  to  tradition,  a  disciple 
of  the  apostle  John,  and  one  of  the  earliest  bishops 
of  Smyrna,  finally  defended  the  Christian  faith,  in 
the  year  169,  under  torture,  in  being  put  to  death 
during  the  persecution  of  the  Christians  under 
Marcus  Aurelius.  The  people  destined  him  to  the 
wild  beasts,  but  the  judges  condemned  him  to  the 
flames.  These,  however,  according  to  the  legend, 
played  harmlessly  around  him,  in  the  shape  of  a 
swelling  sail,  and  emitting  a  sweet  fragrance.  See- 
ing his  body  to  be  proof  against  the  flames,  the 
judges  ordered  one  of  the  executioners  to  run  him 
through  with  a  sword.  A  white  pigeon  suddenly 
flew  up,  and  the  flames  were  extinguished  by  the 
blood  that  flowed  from  the  wound.  Thus  Chris- 
tianity had  changed  the  heathened  eagle  which  bore 
the  soul  of  the  Roman  emperors  to  their  kindred 
gods  into  an  innocent  dove ;  and  a  miracle  was 
then  performed,  which  was  afterwards  repeated  at 
the  funeral  pile  of  the  maid  of  Orleans.  The  Ro- 
man church  consecrated  the  twenty-sixth  of  January 
to  the  memory  of  Polycarp.  His  Epistle  to  the 
Philippians  is  the  only  one  of  his  pieces  which  has 

POL^CLETUS  OP  SICYON,  about  430  B.  C, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  Grecian  sculptors,  was  a 
scholar  of  Agelades,  and  a  rival  of  Phidias,  to  whom, 


however,  he  was  inferior  in  fire  and  nobleness  «f 
conception.  He  was  an  architect,  as  well  as  Phidias, 
but  excelled  chiefly  as  a  statuary  in  brooae.  Hb 
principal  merit  b  elegance.  He  devoted  himself 
principally  to  youthful  gymnastic  figures  uod  figures 
of  females.  Polycletus  created  the  ideal  of  a  youth- 
ful figure.  (See  Sculpture,  and  Sculptor*  9/  the  A»- 
cicnls.)  He  executed  all  the  graceful  attitude*  of 
the  gymnastics  of  youth.  In  the  Doryphnrus,  he 
seems  to  have  intended  to  exhibit  a  model  or  a. 
canon.  (See  Wmckelroann*  works,  6th  vol.)  He 
is  also  said  to  have  written  a  work  on  proportions. 
He  made  the  Argive  Juno  of  a  colossal  form,  as  if 
for  a  counterpart  to  Phidias's  Jupiter,  In  ivory  and 
gold,  unveiled,  with  a  crown  of  gold  on  her  head, 
and  a  large  arched  eye,  holding  a  sceptre,  with  » 
cuckoo  in  lier  left  hand,  and  in  her  right,  which  was. 
extended,  a  pomegranate.  Polycletus  also  made 
small  brome  figures,  beautiful  vessels  and  lamps. 
There  are  other  artists  of  the  same  name. 

POLYCRATES;  ruler  of  Samos  during  the  time 
of  the  elder  Cyrus  and  Pythagoras.  The  Saiman- 
had  till  then  been  free,  but  he  made  himself  master 
of  the  government  by  violence,  and  endeavoured  to 
secure  his  power  by  every  means,  even  by  an  alli- 
ance with  the  Egyptian  king  Amasis.  H  b  extraor- 
dinary success  in  all  his  undertakings  induced  Auie- 
sis,  as  Herodotus  says,  to  admonbh  him  to  avert 
greater  calamities  by  some  voluntary  sacrifice. 
Polycrates  followed  this  advice,  and  cast  bb  n«x 
valued  jewel,  a  precious  signet  ring,  into  the  sea. 
which  was,  however,  found  a  few  days  after  in  the 
ma  w  of  a  fish  that  had  been  sent  to  him  as  a  present^ 
on  account  of  its  renuirkable  site.  This  induced 
Amasb  to  renounce  hb  alliance.  In  met.  to  asc 
the  language  of  the  ancients,  Nemesis  at  last  }.  unus- 
ed the  arrogance  of  Polycrates  in  a  dreadful  manner. 
When  he  was  on  the  point  of  making  himself  lord 
of  all  Ionia  and  the  neighbouring  inlands,  the  Per- 
sian satrap  Orontes,  who  considered  himself  injured, 
by  him,  treacherously  invited  him  to  bb  palace,  and 
crucified  him,  B.  C.  522.  Polycrates  seems  to  have 
had  much  taste  for  learning  and  the  art*,  and 
greatly  promoted  the  refinement  of  the  Saunas*. 
Anacreon,  hb  favourite,  and  the  celebrator  of  kis. 
fame,  lived  at  hb  court. 

POLYDECTES.    See  Perseus. 

POLYGAMY  consists  in  a  man's  having  mere 
than  one  wife,  or  a  woman's  having  more  than  nor 
husband,  at  the  same  lime.  It  was  common  among 
the  barbarous  nations  of  antiquity,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Germans,  who,  as  Tacitus  observes, 
prope  soli  barlarurum  singulis  ujrorikus  e*mtt%lt 
sunt.  Among  the  ancient  Britons,  there  wu  a 
singular  kind  of  polygamy.  Any  number  of  mm 
joined  in  a  society  together,  as  was  perhaps  requi- 
site for  mutual  defence.  In  order  to  link  thb 
society  closer,  they  took  an  equal  number  of  wives 
in  common,  and  whatever  children  were  born  were 
reputed  to  belong  to  all  of  them,  and  were  accord- 
ingly provided  for  by  the  whole  community.  The 
ancient  Medes  compelled  the  citbens  of  one  pro- 
vince to  take  each  seven  wives,  and  the  women  in 
another  to  have  each  five  husbands,  according  as 
war  had  made  extraordinary  havoc  in  one  quarter 
of  their  country  among  the  men,  or  the  women  ltu-1 
been  carried  away  by  an  enemy  from  another. 
Polygamy  was  also  permitted  among  the  aaaeot 
Greeks,  when  necessity  seemed  to  require  it.  as  in 
the  case  of  the  detachment  of  young  men  from  the 
army  of  Lacedftnion,  mentioned  by  Plutarch.  It 
was  also  allowed  among  the  Tuscans  (12  JtAm  3). 
It  was  also  defended  by  Euripides  and  by  Plato, 
whose  doctrine  was  rather  a  community  of  wren 
tliao  a  plurality.   The  ancient  Romans  never  prac- 
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t'sed  polygamy,  though  it  was  not  forbidden  among 
I  be  in  ;  and  Mark  Antony  is  mentioned  as  the  first 
who  took  the  liberty  of  having  two  wives.  From 
that  time  it  became  frequent  in  the  Roman  empire,  i 
till  the  reigns  of  Theodosius,  Uonorius  and  Area-  j 
dins,  who  prohibited  it  A.  D.  303.    After  this,  i 
Valentinian  permitted  all  his  subjects  to  murry 
several  wives,  if  they  pleased ;  nor  does  it  appear, 
from  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  times,  that  the 
bisliops  made  any  opposition  to  the  introduction  of  , 
polygamy.    It  did  not,  however,  continue  long. 

Polygamy  prevailed  among  the  Jewish  patriarchs, 
tioUi  before  and  under  the  Mosaic  law,  though  it 
Ims  been  doubted  whether  that  law  permitted  simul- 
taneous plurality  of  wives  (Deui.  xxi.  15).  But  the 
state  of  manners  had  probably  become  reformed  in 
this  respect  before  tlie  lime  of  Christ ;  for,  in  the 
New  Testament,  we  meet  no  trace  of  its  practice. 
In  the  Christian  code,  there  is  no  express  law  upon 
the  subject.  The  words  of  Christ,  however,  in  Mat. 
xix.  9,  may  be  construed,  by  an  easy  implication,  to 
prohibit  polygamy  ;  for  if"  Whoever  putteth  away 
wife,  and  marricth  another, cominitteth  adultery ,'' 
he  who  marrieth  another,  without  putting  away  the 
first,  is  no  less  guilty  of  adultery ;  because  the  adul- 
tery does  not  consist  in  the  repudiation  of  the  first 
wife,  but  in  entering  into  a  second  marriage  during 
the  legal  existence  of  the  first.  The  passages  in  St 
Paul's  writings  which  speak  of  marriage  always 
suppose  it  to  signify  the  union  of  one  man  with 
one  woman.  But,  however  this  may  be,  polygamy 
has  been  as  entirely  disused,  and  universally  prohi- 
bited in  all  Christian  countries,  as  if  Christianity 
liad  expressly  forbidden  it.  Polygamy  has  been 
allowed  under  all  the  religions  which  have  prevail-  , 
ed  in  Asia.  By  the  laws  of  Mohammed,  every  • 
Mussulman  is  permitted  to  have  a  plurality  of  wives. 
The  Arabs,  however,  seldom  avail  themselves  of 
this  privilege. 

In  England,  originally,  the  offence  of  polygamy 
was  considered  as  of  ecclesiastical  cognizance  only  ; 
and,  although  a  statute  of  Edward  I.  treated  it  as 
m  capital  crime,  it  appears  still  to  have  been  of 
doubtful  temporal  cognizance  until  the  statute  of 
James  I.,  c.  11,  enacted  that  persons  guilty  of  poly- 
gamy should  suffer  death,  as  in  cases  of  felony ; 
out  the  benefit  of  clergy  was  not  thereby  taken 
away.  By  the  statute  33  George  111 .,  c.  67,  poly- 
gamy is  punishable  with  transportation  for  seven 
years,  or  imprisonment.  In  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  punishment  is  generally  imprisonment 
for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  fine,  JJtc.  By  a  con- 
stitution of  Charles  V.  it  was  a  capital  crime,  and, 
by  the  laws  of  ancient  and  modern  Sweden,  it  is 
punished  with  death.  By  the  Prussian  code  of  1794, 
polygamy  is  punishable  by  confinement  in  a  house 
of  correction  or  fort,  for  at  least  one  and  not  more 
Mum  two  years. 

The  practice  of  polygamy  has  been  defended  by 
several  authors  in  modern  times.  Montesquieu 
affirms  that  it  is  physically  conformable  to  the 
climate  of  Asia.  He  has  also  suggested  that  the 
irregularity  in  the  comparative  number  of  each  sex 
born  in  Asia,  which  is  represented  to  be  greatly 
superior  on  the  part  of  the  female  side,  is  also  an 
argument  in  favour  of  this  practice ;  but  there  is 
good  reason  for  denying  the  reality  of  this  supposed 
inequality.  In  the  year  1780,  the  reverend  Mr 
Madan  published  his  Thelypthora,  in  which  be 
attempted  to  vindicate  polygamy,  and  proposed  the 
introduction  of  licensed  polygamy,  in  case  of  female 
seduction,  as  a  remedy  for  prostitution.  He  was 
ably  answered  by  a  writer  in  the  Monthly  Review, 
voJ.  63,  p.  328. 

POLYGLOT  (from  t>>.B{,  many,  and  yx*rr«, 


language) ;  a  work  which  contains  the  same  matter 
in  several  languages.  It  is  more  particularly  used 
to  denote  a  copy  of  tlie  Holy  Scriptures,  in  which 
two,  three,  or  more  translations  are  given,  with  or 
without  the  original.  Polyglots  are  of  great  service 
for  the  understanding  the  Scriptures,  and  were 
early  undertaken  by  theologians.  The  first  great 
work  of  the  sort  is  the  Complutensian  polyglot,  pre- 
pared by  several  learned  men,  under  the  patroiu.ge 
of  cardinal  Ximenes.  Great  care  and  pains  were 
taken  in  procuring  early  manuscripts  of  the  text 
and  of  the  translations.  It  was  splendidly  printed 
1514—17),  in  six  folio  volumes,  at  Alcala  de  Hena- 
rea  (q.  v.),  in  Latin,  Complutum,  whence  its  name. 
It  contains  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament, 
with  the  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint,  a  literal  Latin 
translation,  a  Chaldee  paraphrase  (which  is  also 
accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation).  Another 
celebrated  polyglot  is  that  of  Antwerp,  called  the 
Royal  Bible,  because  Philip  II.  of  Spain  bore  part 
of  the  cost  of  publication.  It  was  conducted  by 
the  learned  Spanish  theologian,  Benedict  Arias 
Montanus,  who  was  assisted  by  other  scholars. 
It  appeared  at  Antwerp,  in  eight  folio  volumes 
( i  509 — 72).  and,  besides  tlie  Hebrew  text,  contains 
the  Utin  Vulgate,  the  Septuagint  (with  a  literal 
Latin  translation),  several  Chaldaic  paraphrases 
(1  argums),  also  accompanied  by  a  Latin  translation, 
and  the  New  Testament  in  tlie  original  Greek,  with 
the  Latin  Vulgate,  and  a  Syriac  translation  in  He- 
brew and  Syriac  letters  (also  with  a  Latin  transla- 
tion). Still  more  celebrated  is  the  Paris  polyglot, 
executed  principally  under  the  direction  of  Gui 
Michael  le  Jay  (an  advocate  to  tlie  parliament, 
who  expended  his  whole  fortune  on  the  object),  by 
several  distinguished  Orientalists  and  critics.  It 
appeared  in  1645,  in  ten  folio  volumes,  and  contains, 
in  addition  to  the  contents  of  the  Antwerp  polyglot, 
a  Syriac  and  an  Arabic  translation  (with  Latin),  and 
also  the  Samaritan  pentateuch  (a  Samaritan  text, 
with  a  translation),  and  likewise  an  Arabic  transla- 
tion of  tlie  New  Testament,  with  a  Latin  translation 
of  the  same.  Finally,  the  London  or  Walton's  poly- 
glot, in  ten  languages,  appeared  in  six  volumes 
folio,  with  two  supplementary  volumes  (London, 
1654 — 57).  It  was  conducted  under  the  care  of 
Bryan  Walton  (q.  v.),  afterwards  bishop  of  Chester, 
and  contains  all  that  is  in  the  Paris  polyglot,  but 
with  many  additions  and  improvements.  It  con- 
tains tlie  original  text  according  to  several  copies, 
with  an  Ethiopic  and  a  Persian  translation,  and  the 
Latin  versions  of  each.  Cromwell  patronised  tlie 
undertaking.  Besides  these  four  great  polyglots, 
there  are  several  of  parts  of  tlie  Bible,  particularly 
of  tlie  Psalms. 

POLYGNOTUS  OF  THASUS,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Greek  painters,  flourished  from  450  to 
410  B.  C,  embellished  Athens  with  his  pencil,  and 
was  rewarded  with  tlie  cititenship.  Cimon,  the 
demagogue,  and  rival  of  Pericles,  employed  him  to 
decorate  the  Pcecile.  He  was  also  the  favoured 
lover  of  the  beautiful  Elpinice,  sister  of  Cimon. 
Micon  and  Pansenus  assisted  him  in  painting  the 
Poscile.  His  two  principal  pictures  there  represented 
the  Greeks  before  Troy;  the  subject  of  one  of  tliem 
was  the  assembly  of  Uie  chiefs  after  the  rape  of 
Cassandra;  of  the  other,  the  captive  Trojan  females, 
in  the  midst  of  whom  was  Cassandra,  In  the  Letche 
(liall),  at  Delphi,  he  painted  the  Conquest  of  Troy, 
and  the  Regions  of  the  Dead,  which  are  described 
by  Pausanias.  In  a  portico  of  the  Parthenon  there 
were  also  several  easel-pieces,  relating  to  the  Trojan 
war.  In  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  was  a 
painting  representing  the  abduction  and  marriage 
of  the  daughters  of  Leucippus,  and  in  tlie  propyl™ 
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several  pictures.  His  works  were  prokihly 
on  wood.  Polygnotus  is  represented  as  being  the 
first  who  made  painting  independent  of  sculpture, 
and  gave  life,  motion,  character  and  expression 
(whence  his  surname  *rVw«4*«<)  to  the  countenance, 
skilful  disposition  to  the  drapery,  and  proportion  to 
the  figures,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 
who  painted  tetrachromea  (pictures  with  four 
colours).  With  him  began  the  grand  and  lofty 
style  in  Greek  painting. 

POLY  II A  LITE ;  the  name  of  a  mineral  s  penes, 
bestowed  in  allusion  to  the  many  salts  which  it  con- 
tains. It  occurs  in  coarsely  fibrous  masses  of  a 
reddish  white  colour,  and  a  pearly  lustre ;  specific 
gravity  2.77 ;  hardness  not  much  above  that  of 
gypsum.    Its  constituents  are  as  follows : — 

Hydrous  wlpbatenf  lime,    ....  Sfl.JS 

Anhydrous         An.         ....  22.43 

Anhvdrou»  tnlphnte  of  magnolia,  20.03 

Sulphate  of  potaah,         ....  'ft.itj 

Muriate  of  wia,    .]<) 

Ked  oxide  of  iroo,   .34 

It  occurs  in  the  salt  mines  of  Ischel,  in  Upper 
Austria. 

POLYHEDRON,  or  POLYEDRON;  a  body  or 
solid  contained  by  many  rectilinear  planes  or  sides. 
When  the  sides  of  the  polyhedron  are  regular  poly- 
gons, all  similar  and  equal,  then  the  polyhedron 
becomes  a  regular  body,  and  may  be  inscribed  in  a 
sphere;  that  is,  a  sphere  may  be  described  about  it, 
■o  that  its  surface  shall  touch  all  the  angles  or  cor- 
ners of  the  solid.  There  are  but  five  of  these  regu- 
lar bodies,  via.  the  tetrahedron,  the  hexahedron  or 
cube,  the  octahedron,  the  dodecahedron,  and  the 
icosahedron. 

POLYHISTOR  (from  *»x*,,  much,  and  1rrmV 
knowing) ;  a  scholar  who  is  acquainted  with  all  the 
chief  branches  of  science.  Formerly  it  was  possible 
to  be  well  versed,  at  the  same  time,  in  law,  Uteology, 
medicine,  &c.  (as  in  the  case  of  Leibniu,  and  seve- 
ral scholars  of  eminence  before  him.)  In  the  pre- 
sent advanced  state  of  science,  it  is  impossible  to  be 
a  polyhistw  without  the  sacrifice  of  thoroughness. 
Polyhistor  is  also  used  for  a  scholar,  who,  besides 
his  peculiar  branch,  has  a  general  knowledge  of 
most  others.   See  Morhof. 

POLYHYMNIA,  or  POLYMNIA  ;  according 
to  the  later  poets,  the  muse  of  lyric  song  or  of  music, 
to  whom  is  attributed  the  invention  of  mimes  and 
pantomimes.  The  Grecian  artists  represented  her 
covered  with  a  veil,  and  in  a  meditating  posture. 
Her  attributes  are  the  lyre  and  the  plectrum.  She 
place*  the  forefinger  of  her  right  hand  on  her  mouth, 
or  holds  a  scroll. 

POLYMIGNITE;  the  name  of  a  mineral  recently 
found  in  Norway.  It  is  black,  brilliant,  and  crys- 
tallised in  small  prisms,  long,  thin,  with  rectangular 
bases,  the  edges  of  which  are  commonly  replaced  by 
one  or  several  planes.  Specific  gravity,  4.806.  It 
scratches  glass.  Fracture  coochoidal,  without  indi- 
cations of  cleavage;  lustre  semi-metallic.  Alone, 
before  the  blow-pipe,  it  undergoes  no  change,  but 
melts  easily  with  borax.  Its  composition  is  as 
follows: — 

Titanic  arid,  4B.3 

/irronia.  14.4 

Oxide  of  irun,   

I.inie,    ,4V 

Oxide  «rf  nunurane.*,   *7 

Oxide  erf  cerium  5. 

J[ttr"»t   11.5 

Tracei  of  raa^eiia,  potadi.  tilex  and  oxide  of  tin,  Sti.3 

It  ib  found  in  the  sircon  sienitc  at  Fredericksvorrn. 

POLYNESIA   (from  *»\»t,  many,  and 
island) ;  Uie  name  given  by  geographers  to  the 
great  body  of  islands  scattered  over  the  Pacific 
ocean,  between  Australasia  and  the  Philippines, 


and  the  American  continent  It  extends  fr^m  lat. 
:i5°  N.  to  60°  S.;  and  from  Ion.  170°  to  MO*  E„ 
an  extent  of  5000  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  of 
.loTX)  from  west  to  east.  It  includes,  therefore,  the 
Sandwich  islands,  the  Marquesas,  Navigator'*,  So- 
ciety, Mulgrave,  Friendly,  Lad  rone,  and  Pelew  isles, 
the  Carolines,  Pitcaim's  island,  &c.  See  the**  arti- 
cles, and  also,  Australia,  Ocean  tea,  and  Par  <  he 
Ocean, 

POLYNICES.   See  Etcocles,  and  Thebes. 

POLYPHEMUS,  son  of  Neptune,  the  most 
famous  of  the  Sicilian  Cyclops,  is  described  by 
Ulysses  {Odyssey  ix.),  as  a  giant,  living  by  him**  If 
in  a  cave,  and  feeding  his  flocks.  Ulysses  (q.  v.) 
and  his  companions,  having  unwarily  taken  refuge 
in  his  cave,  were  found  there  by  Polypi* -mas,  whin 
he  returned  home  at  night,  and  shut  op  the  mooch 
of  the  cavern  with  a  large  stone.  Having  seised 
two  of  the  strangers,  he  ate  them  for  supper,  and 
the  next  morning  made  a  breakfast  of  two  more  ni 
them,  after  which  he  drove  out  his  flocks  to  pasture, 
and  shut  up  the  unhappy  captives  by  closing  the 
entrance  of  his  cave.  L  lysses  then  contrived  a  plan 
for  their  escape.  Having  sharpened  the  club  of  iV 
Cyclops,  lie  intoxicated  the  monster  with  wme,  and, 
as  soon  as  he  fell  asleep,  bored  out  his  eye.  He 
then  tied  himself  and  his  companions  under  the 
bellies  of  the  sheep,  in  which  manner  they  passed 
safely  out  in  the  morning.  Polyphemus  was  the 
lover  of  the  nymph  Galatea,  but  the  nymph  despt<*\i 
his  oners,  and  preferred  Acis,  who  was  kdled  by 
his  jealous  rival.    See  Galatea. 

POLYPI,  in  natural  history;  this  forms  the 
thirteenth  class  of  the  invertebrate  animals,  and  a 
one  of  the  largest  and  most  remarkable  of  the  ajurnai 
kingdom.  The  animals  which  it  comprehend*  are 
gelatinous,  with  elongated  contractile  bodies,  and 
an  alimentary  sac  with  but  one  opening ;  a  distinct 
and  terminal  mouth,  surrounded  with 
or  radiated  lobes ;  the  greater  part  of 
adhering  together,  and  forming  compound  anuria l-s. 
These  animals  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  possessing 
an  organisation  so  low  in  the  scale  of  being  that 
they  appear  almost  incapable  of  reproducing  the* 
kind.  They  are  destitute  of  a  head  and  eye*,  and 
are  provided  with  no  organs  fitted  for  c»n  obtiun. 
respiration,  or  locomotion.  The  bodies  of  the** 
animals  appear  only  a  homogeneous  mass,  eturst> 
tuted  of  a  gelatinous  and  irritable  cellular  tissue,  n 
which  the  vital  fluids  move  in  a  slow  and  protracted 
course.  The  whole  animals  of  this  extensive  d*«s 
are  provided  with  an  internal  cavity  or 
and  some  of  them  with  indistinct  traces  of 
canals  and  ovaries.  The  body  is  usually  of  a  cylin- 
drical or  conical  form,  of  a  gelatinous  or  tramparvn 
texture;  the  mouth  is  the  only  opening,  and  is  i 
rounded  by  tentacula,  varying  in  form  and  i 
So  universally  diffused  is  the  principle  of  life  I 
the  simple  structure  of  the  polypi,  that  |»>rti<ias  vi 
them  may  be  severed,  and  these  portions;  if  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  proper  element,  will  soon  becvw* 
perfect  animals,  with  all  the  functions  fully  oV\f- 
loped,  as  in  the  individual  from  which  they  were 
cut  off.  The  hydra  will  sometimes  oi"  its  own  ac- 
cord split  into  two ;  each  division  lwoomiog  inde- 
pendent of  the  other,  and  growing  to  the  same  was 
as  the  original  hydra.  Trembley  found  Out  .1  i^. 
rent  portions  of  one  polypus  might  be  ingrafted  am 
another,  by  cutting  their  surfaces  ami  pressing  thra 
together;  for  by  this  means  they  quickly  unite,  and 
become  a  compound  animal.  W  hen  the  body  of 
one  hydra  is  introduced  into  the  mouth  of  another, 
so  Uiat  their  heads  are  kept  in  contact  for  a  suff- 
cient  length  of  time,  they  unite  and  form  but  out 
individual.   A  number  of 
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thus  he  joined  together  artificially,  so  as  to  compose  | 
living  monsters  more  complicated  than  the  wildest 
fancy  has  conceived.  Most  of  tlie  polypi  form  com- 
pound animals,  attached  to  one  another  by  lateral 
appendages  or  by  their  posterior  extremity,  partici- 
pating in  a  common  life,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
enjoy  their  individual  and  independent  existence. 
Many  of  this  tribe  are  supposed  to  be  gemmiferous, 
or  to  extend  the  race  by  buds  in  the  same  manner 
as  plants,  while  others  propagate  their  species  by 
means  of  eggs.  In  the  lowest  rnres  of  polypi,  the 
distinctive  diameters  of  animal  life  are  so  slightly 
developed,  that  there  is  much  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing them  from  the  cryptogenic  families  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  resemblance  of  these 
animals  to  plants  consists  in  this,  that  from  the  egg 
is  formed  a  bulb,  which  shoots  up  into  a  stem,  and 
sends  off  branches  :  there  is  also  a  root,  which, 
however,  is  merely  the  organ  of  attachment,  afford- 
ing no  nourishment  to  the  animals.  Heing  tints 
immovably  fixed  to  a  particular  spot,  they  have 
no  other  means  of  providing  themselves  with  food, 
but  by  their  long  tentaculn,  which  act  as  arms  to 
convey  the  food  to  the  mouth  ;  these  members 
only  are  capable  of  voluntary  motion.  The  vege- 
table structure  of  this  class,  Ion ^  obtained  for  them 
the  name  of  animal  plants.  Some  of  them,  how- 
ever, float  about  in  the  ocean  as  the  pennatuta,  or 

About  the  year  1699,  Imperati  and  Gesner  had 
remarked  the  animal  structure  of  polypi  or  corals; 
and  Peysonnell,  in  1727,  was  the  first  who  ascer- 
tained the  living  inhabitants  of  those  stony  and 
horny  structures,  and  his  discoveries  have  been 
confirmed  by  Trembleys  treatise  upon  the  hydras, 
published  in  1740  .  and  subsequently  by  Reaumur, 
Jussieu,  Dixiati,  Ellis,  Boccone,  Degeer,  Baster,C'a- 
volini,  Pallas,  Linmeos.and  Cuvier.  All  the  animals 
of  this  cla«s  were  placed  by  Linweus.as  an  order  of 
his  class  I'ermet,  under  the  distinctive  appellation 
of  l.ithophytje.  The  sagacity  of  that  great  natura- 
list, enabled  him  to  form  a  superstructure,  upon 
which  has  been  built  the  more  improved,— because 
better  known  classifications  of  Pallas,  Umguiere, 
and  Lamarck  ;  whose  arrangement  we  mean  to 
follow,  as  being  more  comprehensive  than  that  of 
Cuvier,  who,  divides  his  class  polypi  into  two 
orders  ;  the  first  of  which  embraces  those  that  are 
naked,  and  the  second,  such  as  live  in  polypiferuus 
masses,  formed  by  the  united  labours  of  the  com- 
munity.   These  he  subdivides  into  many  families. 

Minute  as  the  beings  are  which  construct  ami 
inhabit  those  stony  masses  called  corals,  they  form 
one  of  the  largest,  and  undoubtedly  the  most  singu- 
lar of  the  whole  classes  of  animates)  being.  Such 
is  the  enormous  accumulation  of  the  stony  enve- 
lops formed  by  them  in  tropical  seas,  that  islands 
are  produced,  coasts  extended,  and  harbours  blocked 
up  by  them.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Lamarck,  that 
it  was  these  minute  beings  who  originally  formed 
the  calcareous  strata  of  the  globe. 

In  contemplating  the  structure  of  the  polypi,  the 
hydra  fiw  example,  we  find  their  nutritive  organs 
the  simplest  of  all  possible  fimns  ;  consisting  of  a 


mere  stomach  adapted  to  receive  and  digest  food, 
without  any  oilier  apparent  organ,  being  destitute 
of  brain,  nerves,  or  organs  of  sense;  nor  is  there  the 
slightest  appearance  of  any  tiling  corresponding  to 
lungs,  heart,  or  even  vessels  of  any  kind.  We  have 
given  a  magnified  representation  of  the  hydra,  laid 
open  by  a  longitudinal  se<tion,  pi.  75.  f.  79,  exhibit- 
ing the  cavity  into  which  the  food  is  received  and 
digested.  Tin*  walls  of  this  cavity  mu«t  he  aiiapted 
not  only  to  prepare  ami  pour  out  the  fluids  by  winch  I 
the  food  is  digested,  but  also  to  permit  of  the  trans-  | 


mlation  through  its  substance, — probably  by  means  of 
invisible  pores, — of  the  nutrition-,  particles  thus  ex- 
tracted from  the  food  for  the  purpose  of  its  being 
incorporated  and  identified  with  the  gelatinous 
pulp,  of  which  the  body  appears  wholly  to  consist. 
The  researches  of  Trembley  have  brought  to  light 
the  extraordinary  fact,  that  not  only  the  internal 
-urface  of  the  polypus  is  endowed  with  the  power 
of  digesting  food,  but  that  the  same  property  be- 
longs also  to  the  external  surface,  or  what  we 
might  call  the  skin  of  the  animal.  He  found  that 
by  a  dexterous  manipulation,  the  hydra  may  be 
completely  turned  inside  out,  like  the  finger  of  a 
glove,  and  that  the  animal,  after  having  undergone 
this  singular  operation,  will  very  soon  resume  all 
its  ordinary  functions,  just  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. It  accommodates  itself  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  to  the  transformation,  and  resumes  all 
its  natural  habits,  eagerly  seixing  animalcules  with 
its  tentacula,  and  introducing  them  into  its  newly 
formed  stomach,  which  has  for  its  interior  surface 
what  before  was  the  exterior  skin,  and  which  digests 
them  with  perfect  ease.  The  truth  of  this  wonder- 
ful discovery  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  bon- 
net, and  Spallanxani. 

Still  more  complicated  are  the  forms  and  economy 
of  the  aggregated  polypi,  which  prolific  nature  has 
spread  in  countless  multitudes,  over  the  rocky  shores 
of  the  whole  globe.  These  grow  in  the  form  of 
plants,  and  are  supported  on  one  common  stem, 
with  widely  extended  flowering  branches.  These 
many-headed  monsters  present  myriads  of  open 
mouths,  each  surrounded  by  single  or  numerous 
rows  of  tentacula,  which  are  extended  to  catch  their 
prey  j  these  are  provided  with  a  multitude  of  cilia, 
which,  by  their  incessant  vibrations,  determine  cur- 
rents of  water  to  flow  towards  their  mouths,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  floating  animalcules  on  which 
the  entire  mass  of  polypi  subsists. 

Each  mouth  leads  into  a  separate  stomach,  whence 
the  food,  after  its  digestion,  passes  into  several 
channels,  generally  five  in  number,  which  proceed 
in  different  directions  from  the  cavity  of  each  sto- 
mach, dividing  into  many  branches,  and  being  dis- 
tributed over  all  the  surrounding  portions  of  the- 
flesh.  These  branches  communicate  with  similar 
channels,  proceeding  from  the  neighbouring  sto- 
machs, so  that  the  food  which  has  been  taken  in  by 
one  of  the  mouths,  contributes  to  the  general  nour- 
ishment of  the  whole  mass  of  aggregated  polypi. 

The  polypi  appear  in  general  not  to  be  provided 
with  any  distinct  channels  for  conveying  aerated 
water  into  the  interior  of  their  bodies,  so  that  it  may 
act  in  succession  on  the  nutritive  juices,  and.  after 
performing  this  office,  may  be  expelled,  and  exchang- 
ed for  a  fresh  supply.  It  has  accordingly  been 
conjectured,  on  the  presumption  that  tins  function 
is  equally  necessary  to  them  as  it  is  to  all  other 
animals,  that  the  vivifying  influence  of  the  surround- 
ing element,  is  exerted  through  the  medium  of  the 
surface  of  the  body.  Thus  it  is  very  possible  that 
in  polypi,  while  the  interior  surface  of  the  sac  di- 
gests the  food,  its  external  surface  may  perform  the 
office  of  respiration  ;  and  no  other  mode  of  accom- 
plishing this  function  has  been  distinctly  traced  in 
the  animals  of  the  order  Acalepha,  which  are  treat- 
ed of  under  tlie  article  Echmodermaia. 

The  form  of  the  shelly  covering  which  invests 
most  of  tlie  polypi  admits  of  almost  infinite  variety. 
In  some  it  encloses  the  flesh  in  a  general  sheath, 
leaving  only  an  opening  at  the  end,  sufficient  for 
tlie  expansion  of  each  set  of  tentacula,  surrounding 
the  various  mouths  of  tlie  respective  animals.  In 
some  species  these  tubes  are  placed  parallel  to  earh 
ner  of  tlie  pipes  of  an  organ,  with 
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transverse  partitions  at  regular  intervals  for  their 
support ;  as  exemplified  in  the  Tubipora  Mutica, 
pi.  75,  f.  34  and  60.   This  last  figure  represents  a 
portion  of  the  tuhes  highly  magnified,  and  laid  open  to 
show  the  polypi  in  their  interior.    Sometimes  the 
tubes  are  united  together  endwise,  like  the  brandies 
of  a  tree,  leaving  lateral  apertures  for  the  animals 
to  extend  their  tentacula  through,  as  exemplified  in 
the  sertuiaria  fruteteetu,  pi.  76,  f.  3  and  10.  In 
Rome  species  the  horny  base  is  formed  into  a  nura- 
t>er  of  cells,  each  of  which  answers  the  purpose  of 
protecting  its  respective  polype.    These  are  usual- 
ly situated  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  ami 
have  all  the  appearance  of  flowers,  as  may  be  seen 
in  the  iabularia  ramata,  pi.  75,  f.  59,  60.  The 
different  species  of  the  genus  Fluttra , — as  will  be 
seen  in  the  species  carbacra,  pi.  75,  f.  61,  and  F. 
foliactay  f.  IS, — have  the  cells  excessively  minute. 
These  are  extended  over  a  flat  membraneous  sub- 
stance, having  all  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  of 
plants.   These  eel  Is  are  formed  in  very  regular  row?, 
as  in  the  magnified  representation  of  F.foliacea,  f.  1, 
and  are  arranged  with  as  much  regularity  as 
the  cells  of  a  honeycomb.    Nearly  the  whole  of  the 
animals  which  constitute  the  oUter  polypiferous 
masses  liave  an  internal  inorganic  base  of  support , 
constituting  a  kind  of  skeleton  or  axis  ;  the  mouths 
of  the  polypi  being  developed  at  intervals  over  the 
surface  of  lite  fleshy  layer  by  which  this  skeleton  is 
covered.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  the  genera 
Owgonia,  Antipathtt,  and  Coralihtm,  as  tltey  bear  the 
strongest  similitude  to  the  branched  forms  of  the 
stems  of  vegetables.    The  flesh  contains  grains  of 
calcareous  matter,  which,  in  the  dried  specimens, 
adhere  to  the  surface  of  the  stems.    Plate  75,  f.  6, 
is  a  branch  of  Coralium  rubrum,  exhibiting  the  ap- 
pearance presented  by  the  polypi  in  their  expand- 
ed and  contracted  conditions.    F.  7  is  the  polype 
of  the  same,  greatly  magnified.   In  many  instances 
the  polypi  are  located  in  cup-like  depressions,  sit- 
uate in  the  surface  of  the  calcareous  axis,  which 
protects  them  considerably.  In  the  ^enus  Madrepora 
these  depressions  are  intersected  by  radiating  plates, 
adapted  to  the  number  and  construction  of  the  ten- 
tacula ;  and  in  the  Millepora  the  cells  are  closer 
and  more  minute,  and  do  not  exhibit  any  of  the 
star-like  radiations.    In  some  species  the  plates 
have  more  of  a  parallel  arrangement ;  and  in  others 
they  form  a  reticulated  appearance. 

The  materials  of  which  the  aiis  is  composed  are 
invariably  arranged  in  concentric  layers,  thus  indi- 
cating that  their  deposition  has  been  successive,  and 
the  surface  is  always  marked  by  longitudinal  lines 
corresponding  to  the  figure  of  the  animal  covering 
the  flesh.  In  some  genera  the  stem  consists  of 
horny  and  calcareous  parts  alternately  disposed,  com- 
posing a  jointed  structure.  This  has  been  by  some 
naturalists  considered  an  approximation  to  an  ar- 
ticulated skeleton  ;  as  it  is  susceptible  of  considerable 
flection,  and  yields  readily  to  the  currents  or  waves, 
without  being  broken.  An  example  of  this  struc- 
ture is  seen  in  the  Isis  Hippurit,  pi.  75,  f.  SI. 

Almost  the  entire  class  of  polypi  are  attached,  by 
the  root  of  the  stem  or  base,  to  submarine  rocks  or 
other  extraneous  bodies.  The  roots  are  possessed 
of  a  very  strong  adhesive  quality. 

The  reproduction  of  all  the  adhesive  polypi  de- 
pends upon  the  detachment  of  geromules,*  or  im- 
perfectly formed  portions  of  their  soft  substance. 
These  gemmules  are  possessed  of  active  powers  of 
locomotion,  apparently  for  the  sole  purpose  of  seek- 
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ing  a  place  whereon  to  raise  its  future  habitation  at 
a  distance  from  its  parents.    This  situation  caice 
chosen,  it  is  immovably  fixed  to  that  spot,  daring 
its  natural  life.    In  the  earlier  state  these  gemmules 
appear  on  the  surface  of  the  parent  animal,  in  the 
form  of  small  specks,  which  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye.    In  the  course  of  a  few  months  they  enlarge 
in  site,  arid  each  becomes  pynform,  and  are  ob- 
served to  protrude  from  the  sides  of  the  internal 
canals  of  the  parent,  adhering  by  their  narrow  ends 
This  form  in  particular  applies  to  the  young  of 
sponges.   Shortly  after,  they  are  freed,  the  one  after 
the  other,  and  are  borne  along  by  the  currents  of 
fluid,  which  are  quickly  passing  out  of  the  larger 
openings.    P.  73,  pi.  75,  represents  one  of  these 
detached  gemmules.   Were  these  devoid  of  lifr, 
they  would  naturally  sink  to  the  bottom  by  their 
own  gravity,  but  on  the  contrary  they  spontaneous- 
ly swim  about  for  two  or  three  days ;  with  their 
broad  end  forwards.   These  gemmules,  upon  mi- 
croscopic examination,  are  found  to  be  about  two- 
thirds  covered  with  short  cilia,  which  are  in  constant 
and  rapid  motion  :  they  are  extremely  minute  »nd 
transparent,  broadest  at  the  base,  and  tapering  to 
almost  invisible  points.    The  strokes  of  these  cilia 
are  made  without  any  regular  order,  but  coiispimi? 
to  propel  the  gemmule  with  the  broad  end  forwards, 
but  without  seeming  to  have  an  apparent  object  ■ 
view,  by  a  slow  gliding  motion,  quite  unlike  Uie  sig- 
sag  course  of  animals  in  search  of  prey.    They  ap- 
pear, however,  to  liave  a  consciousness  of  impres- 
sions made  on  them  ;  for  if  they  come  in  collision 
with  each  other,  or  if  they  strike  against  any  object, 
tlie  motion  of  their  cilia  is  for  a  short  time  suspend- 
ed ;  they  wheel  round  the  spot  for  some  seconds, 
then  renew  their  vibratory  motion,  and  proceed  in 
their  former  course. 

It  is  by  the  narrow  extremity  Uiat  these  gvtaxauie* 
become  adherent,  which  soon  begins  to  expand  it- 
self laterally,  so  as  to  form  a  broad  base  of  attach- 
ment W  hile  this  is  proceeding  the  cilia  continue 
to  move  rapidly,  but  their  motions  soon  became 
languid,  and  in  a  very  few  hours  cease  entirely  to 
move,  and  finally  disappear, being  no  longer  of  use 
The  same  mode  of  proceeding  is  common  to  the 
gemmules  of  all  the  class  polypi,  except  that  there  is 
a  variety  in  the  liead  of  the  gemmules  which-*  wim* 
first.  The  time  of  tlieir  remaining  in  a  free  comJt 
tion  varies  with  the  species,  from  a  few  Imurs  to 
three  days. 

The  tentacula  of  polypi  arc  exquisitely  sensible, 
and  are  frequently  seen,  either  singly  or  collectively, 
curving  their  extremities  towards  the  mouth,  when 
any  minute  floating  body  comes  in  contact  with 
them.  During  the  time  a  polype  is  expanded,  a 
constant  current  of  water  is  directed  towards  the 
mouth;  the  currents  are  never  produced  by  the 
motions  of  the  tentacula  tliemselves,  but  are  always 
the  effects  of  rapid  vibrations  of  the  cilia  placed  on 
the  tentacula.  The  polypi  of  the  Fiustra  rwr- 
basea,  for  example,  f.  62,  pi.  75,  have  each 
tentacula,  provided  with  a  single  row  of  cilia, 
extending  along  both  the  lateral  margins,  from 
their  base  to  tlieir  termination  ;  as  we  have  repre- 
sented at  f.  63,  in  a  portion  of  one  of  their  tenta- 
cula, highly  magnified.  Every  polype  is  furnished 
with  twenty-two  tentacula,  and  there  are  about 
fifty  cilis  on  each  side  of  a  tentaculum,  so  that 
every  individual  polype  has  no  less  than  two 
thousand  two  hundred  cilia.  Every  square  inch 
contains  about  one  tltousand  eight  hundred  cells ; 
the  branches  of  an  ordinary  specimen  present 
about  ten  square  inches  of  surface,  so  that  *» 
ordinary  specimen  of  this  species  presents  a  con- 
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with  three  hundred  nn<l  ninety-six  tentacuia,  and 
thirty-nine  millions  six  hundred  thousand  cilia ; 
while  other  species  undoubtedly  contain  wore  than 
ten  times  these  numbers.  Dr  Grant  has  estimated 
that  there  are  about  four  hundred  million*  of  cilia 
on  a  single  Flustrn  foliacea!  the  species  which  we 
have  represented,  f.  1 2?.  We  have  given  a  repre- 
sentation of  a  gemmule  of  the  Fiustra  carbaiea, 
pi.  75,  f.  64. 

It  is  still  an  unsettled  point  whether  the  aggre- 
gated mass  is  to  be  considered  as  one  individual, 
endowed  with  a  common  principle  of  life  and 
growth,  or  whether  each  mouth  is  to  be  regarded 
us  the  organ  of  a  separate  animal.  Dr  Grant  is  of 
opinion  that  the  detached  polypi  called  petmatula, 
or  sea  pens,  f.  1 4,  pi.  75,  do  not  possess  a  voluntary 
piwer  of  locomotion,  but  that  they  are  carried  along 
by  the  currents  of  the  ocean.  Indeed,  none  of  all 
this  extensive  tribe  of  beings  which  are  invested  in 
a  stony  covering,  or  which  have  a  horny  or  cal- 
careous axis,  have  the  power  of  locomotiou ;  ami  it 
is  itot  until  we  descend  to  animals  divested  of 
these,  that  we  can  trace  animals  having  this  power. 
The  fresh  water  polypi,  called  Aydra,  are  loco- 
motive. These  animals  present  us  with  the  simplest 
kind  of  structure  which  has  yet  been  ascertained. 
TJmj  hydra  consists  simply  of  a  fleshy  tube,  open  at 
both  extremities,  and  the  aperture  of  the  tube 
serving  as  a  mouth,  which  is  situate  in  the  more 
dilated  end,  and  this  mouth  is  provided  at  its 
margin  with  a  single  row  of  tentacuia.  Looking 
to  this  animal,  we  may  suppose  that  nature  has 
formed  it,  to  prove  that  animal  life  may  be  carried  on 
without  the  aid  of  the  complicated  machinery  which 
she  has  given  to  the  higher  orders  of  creation. 
The  hydra  can  change  place  at  will.  P.  60.  pi. 
75,  represents  the  hydra  viridit.  This  animal  has 
the  power  of  fixing  itself  in  an  erect  position  by 
the  foot,  and  if  it  wishes  to  change  place,  it  slowly 
bends  till  its  head  touches  the  plane  on  which  it  is 
moving,  and  adheres  to  it  by  the  mouth,  or  by  one 
or  two  of  its  tentacuia ;  the  foot  is  then  detached, 
and  by  a  curve  of  the  body  placed  close  to  the 
head,  where  it  is  again  fixed,  preparatory  to  a  new 
step,  which  it  performs  by  a  repetition  of  the  same 
movements. 

Sponges,  in  their  general  aspect,  have  much  the 
appearance  of  plants,  and  they  were  by  many 
regarded  as  such;  but  it  has  been  satisfactorily 
ascertained  that  they  are  composed  of  soft  flesh, 
intermixed  with  a  tissue  of  fibres,  some  of  which 
are  solid,  others  tulailar,  and  the  whole  being 
curiously  interwoven  into  a  kind  of  network.  It 
will  be  perceived,  on  examining  f.  70,  pi.  75,  that 
every  part  of  a  living  sponge  presents  to  the  eye 
two  kinds  of  orifices,  the  larger  being  somewhat 
round  in  its  shape,  with  the  margins  raised,  forming 
projecting  papilla;;  the  smaller  being  much  more 
numerous,  exceedingly  minute,  and  are  usually 
termed  the  pores  of  the  sponge. 

For  many  ages,  indeed,  so  tar  luck  as  the  time  of 
Aristotle,  who  died  322  years  before  the  birth  of 
<  Christ,  sponges  were  supposed  to  be  so  sensitive 
Uiat  they  shrunk  from  the  touch ;  and  later  natural- 
ists asserted  that,  if  punctured  by  sharp  instruments, 
they  would  exhibit  visible  tremulous  motions.  But 
Dr  Grant  has  most  effectually  refuted  this  error, 
by  subjecting  sponges  to  the  most  severe  experi- 
ments, such  as  lacerating,  puncturing,  burning,  or 
otherwise  wounding  their  texture  by  the  application 
of  corrosive  chemical  agents.  He  has  discovered 
the  true  nature  of  the  currents  of  fluid  issuing  at 
different  points,  which  he  thus  graphically  de- 
scribes : — "  I  put  a  small  branch  of  the  spongia 
coalUa,  with  some  sea  water,  into  a  watch-glass, 


under  the  microscope,  and,  on  reflecting  the  light 
of  a  candle  through  the  fluid,  I  soon  perceived  thai 
there  was  some  intestine  motion  m  the  opaque  par- 
ticles floating  through  the  water.  On  moving  the 
watch-glass,  mi  as  to  bring  one  of  the  apertures  on 
the  side  of  the  sponge  fully  into  view,  1  beheld,  for 
the  first  time,  the  splendid  spectacle  of  this  living 
fountain,  vomiting  forth,  from  a  circular  cavity, 
an  impetuous  torrent  of  liquid  matter,  and  hurling 
along,  in  rapid  succession,  opaque  masses,  which 
it  strewed  every  where  around.  The  beauty  and 
novelty  of  such  a  scene  in  the  animal  kingdom, 
long  arrested  my  attention,  but  after  twenty-five 
minutes  of  constant  observation,  I  was  obliged  to 
withdraw  my  eye  from  fatigue,  without  having  seen 
the  torrent,  for  one  instant,  change  its  direction, 
or  diminish,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  rapidity  of 
its  course."  It  thus  appears  that  the  large  orifices 
on  the  surface  of  a  liv  ing  sponge  are  destined  for 
the  discharge  of  a  constant  stream  of  water  from 
the  interior  of  the  body.  We  have  attempted  to 
represent  the  particles  thrown  out  by  these  currents 
in  f.  70.  These  currents,  issuing  from  the  larger 
orifices,  are  best  seen  by  placing  the  living  animal 
in  a  shallow  vessel  of  sea  water,  and  strewing  a 
little  powdered  chalk  over  the  surface,  the  motions  of 
which  render  the  current  very  sensible  to  the  naked 
eye.  It  is  by  the  myriads  of  minute  pores,  which 
exist  in  every  part  of  the  surface,  that  this  water 
enters,  conveying  with  it  the  materials  necessary 
for  the  subsistence  of  the  animal.  These  pores 
conduct  the  fluid  into  the  interior,  where,  after 
percolating  through  the  numerous  channels  of  com- 
munication which  pervade  the  substance  of  the 
body,  it  is  collected  into  wider  passages,  terminat- 
ing in  the  focal  orifices  above  described,  and  is 
finally  discliarged.  The  mechanism  by  which  these 
currents  are  produced  is  involved  in  much  ob- 
scurity. 

The  genus  vortictlla  is  constituted  of  a  small 
tribe  of  animals  which  differ  from  the  polypi  in  one 
particular,  namely,  that  of  being  destitute  of  tenta- 
cuia, and  having  cilia  only,  surrounding  the  margin 
of  a  bell-shaped  body,  which  is  mounted  upon  a 
long,  slender  peduncle.  The  animals  of  this 
genus  are  always  attached  to  some  extraneous  body 
by  this  footstalk,  as  represented  in  vorlicrlla  polypina, 
pi.  75,  f.  75,  but  have  the  power  of  moving  about 
in  all  directions,  to  the  extent  of  the  range  of  the  foot- 
stalk. Currents  are,  as  usual,  excited  by  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  cilia,  and  these  are  the  efficient  instru- 
ments of  progressive  motion.  The  ordinary  position 
of  the  peduncle  of  the  vorticella  is  spiral,  but  it 
can  extend  it  quite  in  a  straight  line  when  iu  search 
of  food ;  but  it  suddenly  retreats  from  danger,  by 
resuming  the  spiral  folds  of  its  peduncle. 

Lamarck  arrange*  the  polyp*  under  five  orders  with  the 
following  characters  :— 

I.  Polypi  Natantes.— Polypi  provided  with  tentacuia. 
united  in  a  common  fleshy  nun,  placed  on  an  axis,  tree,  and 
floating  in  the  water. 

II.  Polypi  Tubipebi.— Tentaculated  polypi  united  in  a 
rommon  fleshy  body,  without  any  solid  axis,  and  covered  wiUi 
tuhifnnn  cylinders. 

^  III.  Polypi  Vaginati.— Polypi^with  tentacuia,  always 

pound  animals. 

IV.  Polypi  Dkmpdati.— Tentaculated  polypi  not  forming 
a  enmmon  envelop,  fixed  either  constantly  or  spontaneously. 

V.  Polvpi  Cilutt.— Polypi  without  any  tentacuia;  but 
instead  of  tbem,  vibratile  ciuV,  at  or  near  the  mouth. 

ORDER  I. -POLY PI  NATANTES. 

Polypi  united  in  a  common  fleshy  body,  or  congregated 
mas*,  free,  elongated,  enveloping  an  inorganic  axis,  cartilagi- 
nous, osseous,  or  stony;  each  polypus  provided  with  tenta- 
cuia placed  around  the  mouth,  ana  radiating. 

The  animals  of  this  order  are  congregated  on  a  common 
body,  in  which  they  all  participate,  while  each  appear*  to 
enjoy  a  separate  existence,  and  distinct  power*  of  volition. 
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The  common 
with  the 


mon  body  ha*  the  appearance  of  a  nnl. -I  fl«»»»»y  mass 
polypi  protruding  from  its  surface,  and  in  the  centre 


■  a*  tlx-  outer  covering  m  the 
-  order*.  Some  of  these  compound  animals  rioat  freely 
in  the  water,  ami  others  remain  at  the  bottom  in  the  mini  or 
•and.    M.mv  of  them  diffuse  a  vivid  phosphorescent  light, 

I'mbellularta  liter ntandtca.  PI.  75,  t.  13  Hotly  frw,  con- 
sisting of  a  long  simple  «tem,  with  a  bony  inarticnlated  axis, 
enveloped  by  a  fleshy  membrane;  polypi  liirge.  congregated 
ill  an  umbellate  maw.  each  provided  with  eight  ciliated  teuta- 
cula.  Stem  .lender  above  and  lengthened,  the  polypi  crowded 
on  an  unih«l  at  the  apex.    Inhabit*  the  Northern  Ocean. 

t  ,t tiul.it  t,i.  Body  fref .  filiform  or  linear. greatly  elongated, 
partly  surrounded  bv  polypiferous  pinnnla-.  and  envelop  iu  a 
►tony  axis;  piunulei  numerous,  small,  distichous,  transverse, 
and  .grounding  the  .tern  at  the  top.  Inhabit,  the  Northern 
Ocean. 

/;-  utUa.  Body  free,  depressed,  kidney -shaped,  placed  on  a 
pedicle,  with  one  ot  the  face*,  poly  pifeiuu*.  and  strutted  rays 
on  the  other;  polvpi  provided  With  *ix  ray»  each. 

Pemnotvtti  pAutp/tormt.  PI.  75  f.  14.  Body  free,  fleshy, 
penniform.  pinnated  above,  with  the  lower  part  of  tint  stem 
naked,  and  containing  a  cartilaginous  or  booy  axw  ;  pinnube 
distichous,  open,  depressed,  plicated,  and  poly  pifemus  in  their 
upper  roargiu ;  polypi  with  radiated  tentacula.  rig-  W 
present*  hidi  of  the  polype*  greatly  magnified,  lukabit*  the 
British  seas. 

FumruUna.    Bodv  free,  filiform,  very  simple,  long,  fleshy, 
and  provided  with  wart*,  or  polypiferous  papilla*,  arranged  in 
loiigitiidinal  rows;  axis  slender,  horny,  or  of  a  nib. tony 
ence  in  the  centre;  ptdypl  solitary,  placed  upon  each 
Inhabits  the  American  ocean. 

Body  free.  fleshy.  Minnie,  cylindrical,  polypi- 
tbove,  and  with  the  base  naked,  and  more  or  let*  rori- 
aceous  ;  polypi  seated,  and  thickly  studded  on  a  body  common 
U.  the  community  ;  each  provided  with  eight  ciliated 


ORDER  II. — POLYPI  TTBIPERI. 

Polypi  united  in  a  common  fleshy  body,  either  simple,  lohro, 
or  ram- tied,  and  constantly  fixed  at  Its  l>ase  ;  destitute  of  any 
•olid  Internal  axis;  surface  entirely  or  In  part  covered  with 
to  1)1  form  cylinders,  rarely  retractile ;  mouth  terminal,  pro- 
vided with  eight  pectinated  tentacula. 

The  tubdVmu*  polypi  always  Mtist  in  the  form  of  a  rle-hy 
subgelattnous  body,  invariably  fixed  by  their  base.  They  are 
more  or  less  simple,  convex,  lohed.  or  sligblly  ramified.  The 
upper  part  of  the  surface  of  their  bodv  i»  covered  with  a  vast 
number  of  small  tubifnrm  movable  cylinders;  having  at  their 
summit  a  roundish  *ub-octaguiuil  mouth  surrounded  by  eight 
pectinated  tentscula. 

Ijobulari*  aigttata.  PI.  7\  f.  IV  Common  body  of  a 
fleshy  eirtnustencc,  elevated  upon  the  base,  but  seldom  sup- 
ported by  a  short  stem,  simple,  or  provided  with  lobes  ;  »nr- 
face  thickly  studded  with  polypi.  Which  are  totally  retractile, 
cylindrical,  with  eight  external  groove*,  and  eight  pectinated 
tentacula.  luhabit*  the  coast  ol  Europe.  Fig.  If,  is  a  ma^ni- 
lied  view  of  a  portion  of  this  species. 

Cliuna.  Of  a  flchy.  irritable  substance,  provided  with 
siliceous  spicula:  generally  cmlM»dded  in  the  cavities  of  shells 
and  stretching  out  coutractile  papilla*,  on  the  margin  of  winch 
are  placed  cylindrical  polypi,  furnished  with  tight  tentacula. 
Inhabit*  empty  ovter  shells  on  the  British  coast*. 

A mmoOts a.  With  tbe  r<imniou  body  divided  Into  many 
short  and  hranched  stems,  the  lust  branches  clustered,  oval- 
conoid,  and  studded  with  polypi,  which  are  not  retractile  ; 
body  short,  with  eight  pectinated  tent.icula  placed  on  the  side-. 
Inhabits  the  cavta  of  the  Hed  Sea. 

Xeim  The  common  body  provided  with  thick,  somewhat 
short,  naked  stems,  emanating  from  the  base,  and  divided  at 
their  summit,  polyplfeioiis  at  their  extremity  ;  polypi  not 
capable  of  retractility,  cylindrical,  fasciculated.  In  the  form  of 
an  umbel,  and  clustered  at  the  summit  of  the  branches  into 
gloholar  heads,  provided  with  eight  large  deeply  pectinated 
tentacnU. 

Anthrim.  Common  body  spread  nut  in  a  thin  plate,  or  de- 
pre.*ed  over  marine  substances;  polypi  destitute  of  retractile 
pou  er*.  protruded,  .trsight,  and  crowded,  over  the  surface  of 

V'babtUthe'  h"ly  1  Vomited"  ^  I*"*"*** 


culi,  radiated,  interlaced,  crossed,  or  fitted  togellier-.  the  i 
i*  composed  of  a  Meshy  or  gelatinous  pulp;  covering,  enve- 
loping 


ORDER  III.— POLYPI  VAC.IXATI. 

Each  individual  polytse  tentaculated,  constantly  fixed  in  an 
Inorganic  body,  or  sheath,  which  completely  envelop*  them, 
and  forming  in  general  compound  animals. 

Thi*  is  the  most  extensive  class  of  pal] -pi.  and  U  divided  into 
•even  sections.  Tlie  animals  nre  very  delicate,  transparent, 
and  extremely  contractile,  usually  fixed  in  an  inorganic  body 
of  their  own  formation.  This  calcareous  mass  is  incre»>ed 
in  *ire  with  every  successive  generation  ;  and  these,  in  the 
course  of  time,  accumulate  to  such  a  »i*e,  that  they  raise 
island*  in  the  mi. 1st  of  the  ocean.  The  cell*  are  short.  Ion*, 
or  tubular,  the  orifice  sometimes  irregular,  and  at  others  regu 
Inr;  the  Interior  walls  being  simple,  longitudinal! 


SECTION  I. 


g,  or  attaching  the  fibres  co  nta.ning  tbe  ptd  vpi,  and  a»- 
ng  in  dry  ing  a  consistence  more  or  le*s  firm. 


sumi 

Alryovtum.  Tbe  polypiferous  ma»-e*  are  polymorphous 
soft,  or  fleshy,  \»  b»n  recent  ;  but  somen  hat  coriaceous  and 
firm  when  dried  ;  composed  of  small,  horny  fi'Te*,  mtrrbsct-d. 
and  agglutinated  togetlier  by  means  of  a  persistent  pulp; 
osculi  usually  apparent .  and  variously  disposed  at  lite  surface ; 
poll  pi  veto-rally  provided  with  eight  tentacula. 

GswdM.  The  polypiferoiw  mass  free,  rteshy.  tuberous  hol- 
low interiorly  ;  hard  when  dry  ;  tbe  w  hole  exterior  surface 
porous ,  lateral  face,  w  ilh  a  clutter  of  isolated  orifices  larger 
than  the  pore*. 

TeVn  t  With  a  knotty  subglohalar  pnlypiferoa*  maw.  the 
interior  with  numerous,  lau-wulated  fibres  radiating  I  rum  Use 
interior  to  the  circumterenre,  and  agglutinated  together  by  a 
pulp;  crust  provided  with  horitontaJ  cells  j  osculi  caducous, 
una  seldom  perceptible. 

SpoHgui  iubulota.  PL  75.  1.  5.  Polypiferons  rnasa  soft, 
gelatuious  very  flexible,  and  fixed;  the  cartilaginous  matter 
supported  by  calcareous  or  tiliceous  spicula ;  pores  excessively 
numerous  and  irregular.  The  spicula  are  represented  at  6g>. 
71  and  72.  pi.  75.  It  will  tie  seen  by  the  Sponria  raslik  pi. 
75,  f.  70,  that  there  are  two  kind*  ol  orifice* ;  the  larver  hav. 
itLg  a  rounded  shape,  provided  generally  with  raised  margin*, 
which  form  projecting  papilla-,  the  smaller  being  much 
numerous,  exceedingly  minute,  ~ 
termed  the  pores  of  the  sponge. 

FlaheUttrta  parvus  la.  Pi.  7.i.  f.  17.  Tile  poly, 
i*  caulescent,  fan-shaped,  iiu  rusted,  frequently  divided, 
the  expansion*  depressed,  subwrticulaled,  and  pol ypif erous  ; 
stem  cylindrical,  short;  the  tissue  composed  of  "interlaced 
fibre*;  articulations  somewhat  kidney.shaoed ;  broader  than 
long,  upper  margin  rounded  and  sinuous.  Iubabtu  the  tea*  «t 
America. 

Fenteiliiu  captatttt.  PI.  ~S.  f.  IS.  Pol  ypif  eroua  mass, 
supported  oil  a  simple,  exteriorly  intrusted  stalk,  filled  la  te- 
nor 1  y  with  many  homy  lasciculated  fibre*,  and  divided  at  it* 
summit  into  a  cluster  of  filiform  ilichototnus  arucuUusi 
branches,    rig.  i:<  shows  tbe  articulatioiu  magniAed. 

SECTION  II. 

The  polypiferous  masses  branched  like  plants  and  rnnirewd 
of  two  kino*  of  substatii-e,  namely,  a  central  -*>l>d  aaia.  and  a 
ll*~>hy  incrustation,  which  Invests  and  contain*  the  polypi, 
axu  inorganic,  corneous,  or  •tony  ;  w  hen  dried  the  polypifer- 
ous crust  is  porous,  cellular,  and  friable. 

CortiUma  conticulata.  PI.  75,  f.  II.  Pcjypiferwu*  mass 
adherent,  greatly  blanched,  having  a  central  axis  and  an 
interrupted  incrustation;  axis  filiform,  inarticulate,  msIhL 
cartilaginous,  or  horny;  incrustation  calcareous  desi*e. 
muted  at  the  surface,  and  destitute  of  distinct  cell*,  inter- 
rupted, and  as  if  jo.nted  longitudinally.  The  ui  irn.il  -  unknown 
lnhahit  the  American  and  European  seat.  Fig.  4  iaai 
fied  view  of  some  branches. 

Giiifutna  T'-rrtruMn.     PI.  75,  f.  g.  Polypiferous 


bark  ;  axis  fixed  at  the  I 
•ubstriate,  solid,  homy,  and  flexible,  the  : 
reiopiug  the  axis  and  branches,  and  in  its 
cmtan'tng  |Milypi;  when  dried  it  is 
friable;  invested  by 
seas. 

Anlipathet  ipirtil't.  PI  75.  f.  30.  Polypiferous  mass  ad- 
herent, branched ;  consisting  of  a  central  axis  and  outer 
envelop;  axis  provided  with  a  foot,  and  fixed  by  ike  base, 
caulescent,  simple,  or  branched ;  corneous,  solid,  flexible.  ai.a 
usually  rough,  with  small  spines;  envelop  gelatmou*.  poly- 
pilerous  covering  the  axis  and  its  branches  w  he«i  alive,  t»u 
disappearing  wheu  removed  liom  its  native  element.  Indian 
ocean. 

Jm  Hippurii,  PI.  7 5,  f.  II.  Polypiferons  maw  arbsiresrent. 
fixed,  composed  of  a  central,  branched,  jointed  axis,  hsrautut 
stony  striated  articulations  horns  between  the  toiut*.  and  sn 
outer  envelop,  which,  in  the  fresh  state,  contain*  polyps  •>•»■ 
which  disappear  when  out  of  th"  water.    Indian  ocean. 


The  pnlypiferou*  m»«*e*  coni|« 
thejlct  H 


d  of  two  di«tinct  part"  , 
consisting  ol  uuuierous  homy  fibre*,  either  tn  fa- ci- 


axis  and  a  persistent  envelop . 
ei«-ent,  and  formed  of  stony  substnatcd  ioiiit*.  with  sr«»rur». 
gihtsnus  intervals ;  envelop  cortical ;  containing  polypi  wb*a 
in  the  water;  thin,  relliferous  and  persistent  when  -  r  .-(. 

t'liraltiittn  rubrum.  PI.  75,  f.  6.  Adherent,  branched,  stitf. 
and  devoid  of  articulation  ;  axil  caulescent,  branched,  s4oci. 
and  sulid,  wllii  the  surface  striated  ;  envelop  t-olt  and  riesay 
in  tbe  recent  state,  in  which  are  lodged  the  polypi;  when 
dead,  thick,  porous,  and  red  ;  mouth  of  the 
with  eight  .  1 
one  of  the  [ 

SECTION  III. 

With  stony  polypiferous  maces,  having  star-shaped,  *** 
waved  laminar  furroiys. 

I,  With  Lstbiul  St*«s  oi  iracso  ovia  tb«  *r«r*c*. 

Orulina  pw>'ifcta.  PI.  75,  f.  251.  Polypiferous  mass  of  a 
•tony  cons  stence.  generally  with  adherent,  smooth,  thick.  e"d 
very  short  branches  ;  some  of  the  star-shaped  musvth*  termi- 
nal, the  other*  lateral  and  superficial.    Northern  ocean. 

Striatopora  tubuLita.    PI.  75, 1.  IO.   Adherent,  stotij,  ■  ilk 
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sobcylindrical  branches  ;  cells  perforated, 
ed  on  the  margin,  and  laterally  disposed  in  transverse 
or  longitudinal  series. 

Madrrpora  fungitui.  PI.  75,  f.  8*.  Adherent,  subden- 
droidal.  branching,  the  surface  provided  on  all  sides  with  dis- 
persed, distinct,  cylindrical,  tubular,  hardly  stellifernu*  pro- 
lerting  cells;  lamina*  very  narrow.    West  Indian  sea*. 

Poeillopora.  Adherent,  branched,  lobed,  and  »tony ;  »ur- 
fare,  on  all  tide*,  provided  with  hollow  cell*,  with  their  inter- 
stices porous;  cell*  disponed  and  distinct;  the  margin  rarely 

'^SSfi.SSSVSl  ttoor,  tnMM, 


or  lobed  and  obtuse,  with  a  stelliferous  surface ;  Stella-  regit 
Iw:  sub-routiguous.  superficial,  or  excavated;  with  perfect 
margins,  or  destitute  of  any  ;  lamina-  filamentous,  sharp,  nr 
pointed.  American  and  Indian  ocean.  Fig.  26.  This 
*pe«-ies  greatly  mainlined. 

.-/flrea  radiata.  PI.  75.  f.  87.  Adherent,  Incrusting  ma- 
rine substance*,  or  forming  a  hemispherical  nr  globular  mass 
nirrly  lobed  ;  upper  surface  with  numerous  orbicular,  or 
nil-angular,  lamellar,  and  sessile  stelhe.    American  seas. 

Kipl  tn.it  vi  m.-$,nl.rtna.  PI.  74.  f.  W.  Adherent,  stony, 
exhibiting  a  free,  foliaceous  membrane,  undulated,  and  »ub- 
lolwd,  with  only  one  ttellilerou*  face ;  stars  dispersed,  sessile, 
ludiaa  ocean. 

F.rhinaptera,  Adherent,  stony,  depressed,  and  extended 
into  a  tree  membrane ;  rounded,  filiform,  with  fine  ttritr  on 
both  sides;  upper  surface  with  numerous  small  papilla-,  and 
NM vex,  rounded  stars;  papilla-  perforated  with  one  or  two 
holt*,  each  covering  a  lamellated  star;  stella?  scattered,  orbi- 
cular, and  covered. 

M  ■>,!:■  tUnna.  Adherent,  stony,  incruating  marine  sub- 
stances,  united  into  a  sohglobular,  gibbous,  or  lobed  mass,  nr 
having  subfoliarenus  expansion* ;  upper  surface  rugose,  with 
elevated  pyramidal  contiguous  stars,  and  with  a  solid  central, 
simple,  or  dilated  axis,  around  which  the  radiating  laminar 
adhere. 

Mf  intirina  Uthyrinthicit.  PI.  75,  f.  29.  Adherent,  stony, 
forming  a  simple,  convex,  or  hemispherical  mass;  surface 
con  vex,  composed  of  compartments  more  or  less  hollow,  smu- 
...i «,  and  provided  on  each  side  with  parallel,  transverse  plates, 

Agnriria  ampUata.  PI.  75,  f.  30.  Adherent,  ttony,  with 
depressed  foliaceous  expansions,  and  one  surface  provided 
with  furrows,  or  stellifemus  wrinkles ;  stelUe  scaled,  hunt- liar. 
Ir«*quently  imperfect  and  indistinct.    Indian  ocean. 

rVrr-MsiVi  agaricit«i.    PI.  75.  I.  31.    Adherent,  stony,  fron- 
i  ■  -  .■:  i ,  with  depres»ed  siibfoliaceout  lobe*,  which  are  either 
straight  or  ascending,  with  the  two  surfaces  provided  with 
furrows  or  stellifertHis  wrinkles ;  stella?  lamellar,  scaled,  and 


2.  Stars  terminal. 

Funpia  agorieifttrmu.  PI.  75.  f.  38.  Free,  stony,  simple, 
orbicular,  or  oblong,  convex  and  lamellar  above ,  centre  ob- 
long and  hollow;  concave  and  uneven  beneath;  having  one 
•nhproliferous,  lamellar  star  on  the  upper  surface,  with  the 
la.ro  inn-  dentated.  or  spinous  laterally.    Indian  seas. 

Cyeloltte*.  Free,  stony,  elliptical  or  orbicular,  convex  and 
lame'lar  above,  with  a  hollow  centre.  depro«ed  below,  with 
circular,  concentric  lines;  a  single  lamellated  star  occupying 
■e  upper  surface ;  lamina-  very  fine  and  entire. 
Turbtnoit4i.  Free,  simple,  turbinated,  or  wedge-shaped, 
and  acute  at  the  ha»e ;  longitudinally  striated  externally,  and 
terminated  by  a  lamellated,  stellular  cell,  which  is  oblong  in 
some  instances. 

Caiyophyllia  cyathui.  PI.  75.  f.  33.  Mass  free,  stony, 
simple,  or  branched,  which,  with  the  stem,  is  siibturbinated, 
longitudinally  striated,  and  each  with  a  lamellar  stellate  ter. 
initiation.    Mediterranean.    Fig.  67.  C.  SmitliiL    Fig.  68, 


animal  fully  expanded. 

Sarrhiu'a.  Free,  stony,  consisting  of  a  simple,  polypifer- 
DiiS  suid  thick  mass,  composed  of  united,  numerous,  parallel, 
cylindrical,  vertical  masses,  united  in  fasciculi  by  intermediate, 
transverse  partitions;  inside  of  tubes  with  radiated  lamina-. 

Sti/Una.  Mass  stony,  simple,  exteriorly  rough;  tubes  mi- 
merou«,  cylindrical,  fasciculated,  united,  containing  lamina* 
ramating  from  a  common  axis,  which  is  stylifurm,  projecting 

SECTION  IV. 

With  a  stony  pnlypifernus,  solid,  and  interiorly  compact 
roi«  !  cells  perforated,  or  tubular,  and  destitute  of  lamina-. 

Tuhipora  mtuira.  PI.  75,  f.  34.  Stony,  composed  of  <->  liii- 
dncal  tubes,  which  are  straight,  parallel,  individually  ser- 
rate, but  united  by  external  and  transverse  partitions;  tubes 
articulated,  communicating  by  radiating,  porous  partitious. 
Indian  seas.    Fur.  fi6  te  a  magnified  portion  of  the  tube*. 

Catenipora.  Stonv,  composed  of  parallel  tube*,  inserted  in 
the  thickness  of  vertical  plate*,  anastomosed  like  net  work. 

FaeoriUt.  Stony,  simple,  variable  in  form,  composed  of 
parallel  prismatic  tubes  disposed  in  fasciculi ;  tubes  contigu- 
ous pentagonal,  or  hexagonal,  more  or  less  reguUr,  and  sel- 
dom Mrticulated. 

Mtllrpora  ealcareo.  PI.  75.  f.  35.  Stony,  interiorly  solid, 
polymorphous,  branched,  or  frnndewent,  provided  with  simple 
-  1  .res,  which  are  cylindrical,  and  usually  very  smalt,  sometime* 


I*- -res 
liardl 


ible,  placed  perpendicular  to  the  axis,  or  to  the 
the  polypiferous  mass.    P.uropean  seas 


,  port  s  m 


solid,  stony,  with  sightly 


site  aides  in  a  longitudinal  series,  and  in  the  form  of  suture*  ; 
branches  with  slur-shaped  warts  on  their  sides. 

<ir  Free,  stony,  orbicular,  depressed,  or  slightly 

concave,  both  side*  porous,  or  on  the  margin  only ;  somewhat 
resembling  a  Nummulite;  pores  minute,  disposed  in  regular 
order,  approximate,  sometimes  hardly  visible, 

LunuUtet.  Free,  stony,  orbicular,  depressed,  convex  on 
one  side,  with  radiated  stria*  and  pore*  between  them,  other 
side  concave,  wrinkled,  or  with  divergent  furrows. 

Ocu/ttV*.  Free,  stony,  egg-shaped,  or  cylindrical,  hollow 
interiorly;  frequently  with  regularly  disposed  perforations  011 
both  tide*.    Known  only  in  a  foatil  state. 

SECTION  V. 

Polypiferou*  masses  of  a  *obstony  consistence,  with  fron- 
desceut  or  orustaoeoiis  expansion-;  cell*  small,  short,  some- 
time* in  a  regular  series,  at  other  times  irregular,  and  usually 
disposed  at  the  surface  of  the  expansions  01  marine  sub- 
Free,  stony,  cylindrical,  obtuse  at  one  es- 
an.l  perforate  at  the  other ;  exterior  *ur- 
\  with 


Dactt/lopora . 
tremity, 
face 


pore*. 

Oc»Uaria.  Stony,  depressed  as  a  membrane,  varinu-ly 
twisted,  somewhat  funnel-shaped,  with  arenaceous  superfi- 
cies, provided  with  pores  on  both  surfaces ;  tlo* se  are  disposed 
in  qumcunx  order,  with  the  centre  inserted  iutoa  solid  axis. 
Atrt  nlitrs.  Stony,  either  forming  incrustation*,  or  a  free 
disposed  in  numerous  concentric  layers,  covering  one 
w;  layers  composed  each  of  a  junction  of  tubular  pris- 
cell*.  short,  contiguous,  aud  parallel,  exterior  appearing 
like  network. 

IMrpora  ctUiilota.  PI.  75,  f.  36.  Stony,  interiorly  porous, 
with  thin,  depressed  expansions,  composed  of  branches  which 
are  sometimes  free,  usually  anastomosed  like  network ;  po- 
lypiferou*  cell*  on  one  tide  only,  at  the  upper  or  internal  sur- 
face of  the  mass. 

Adtana.  Nearly  stony,  caulescent,  or  fan-shaped;  stem 
subarticulated,  with  obscurely  granulated  joint*,  and  foliaceous 
expansion*  covered  with  very  small  cells  on  both  tide*  ;  these 
are  in  a  crowded  and  in  quincunx  order. 


I       "11      III-  J     I  SS-M  » 

•hort^  contiguous,  regularly 


F.ichara  foliacen.  PI.  75,  f.  37.  Nearly  rtony,  but  not 
flexible;  expansions  lamelliform.  thin,  fragile,  very  porous 
interiorly,  entire,  or  divided;  polyviferou*  cell*  disposed  in 
quincunx  order  on  both  sides. 

CtUepvra  pumieota.  Pi.  75,  f.  3M.  Nearly  ttony,  interiorly 
porous,  spreading  in  a  raised,  foliaceous  crust;  expansion* 
depressed,  lobed,  or  branching,  tuhconvolute,  not  flexible, 
ceiluliferous  on  the  external  surface;  cella  urreolate,  sub- 
membranous,  gibbous,  slightly  projecting,  contiguous,  con- 
fused, with  the  aperture  constructed,  rig.  &  tea  magnified 
view  of  this  mass  of  polypi.    European  seas. 

Duropora.    Subcruttaceout,  depressed,  extended  in  an 
undulated,  discoid,  stony  plate,  with  the  upper  surface  cellu- 
lar; cells  small,  numerous, 
arranged  in 
struct  ed. 

Tubutiptra  transvrria.  PI.  7\  f.  40.  Consisting  of  a 
parasitical  or  iucrusting  mass,  with  submemhranout  cells 
disposed  in  cluster*  or  series,  and  mostly  free,  cells  elongated, 
tubular,  aperture  orbicular,  regular,  and  rarely  dentated  Fig. 
41.  one  of  the  warU  magnified.  Fig.  42  represent*  ooe  of  the 
particle*  of  which  the  crust  is  composed  Mediterranean. 

FluMlra  foliacea.  PI.  75,  f.  18.  Flexible,  tubmembranous 
stony,  and  froude-ceut.  or  consisting  of  a  thin  crust,  formed 
of  contiguous  rolls,  disposed  in  numerous  regular  rows, 
either  on  one  or  both  surfaces;  rells  sessile,  short,  oblique, 
with  terminal,  irregular  orifices,  frequently  dentated  or  cili- 
ated on  the  margin.  Fig.  1  is  a  magnified  view  of  the  cells. 
European  seas. 

Fitutra  ear  hum.  PI.  75.  f.  61,  is  the  polypiferou*  mas*. 
Fig.  C2  represents  the  tout  a.  ula  in  the  polypes  of  this  species, 
each  having  a  single  row  of  cilia,  extending  along  both  tin- 
lateral  margins  from  their  base  to  their  termination.  Fig.  «3 
is  a  portion  of  one  of  these  tentacnla  highly  magnified.  Fig. 
R4  is  a  delineation  of  one  of  the  getntnulei-,  greatlv 
Fig.  7"*  tea  part  of  P.  >!.->(  1  greatly  magi-ifii-d. 


SECTION  VI 
Polypiferou*  masse*  consisting  of  one 


only,  i 

dor,  fistulous,  membranous,  or  horny  stem*,  flexible 
branched,  containing  polypi  in  tb-ir  interior. 

Foljfphuut.  Polyi'il»-rous  mats  fungoid,  with  a  calcareous 
crust,  and  a  simple,  filiform,  fistulous  stem,  terminated  by  a 
cluster  of  inflated,  vesicular,  unequal  cells,  clustered  at  top. 

Aeelahu'utn.  Fungoid,  with  a  calcareous  crust ;  stem 
filiform,  simple,  and  fistulous,  terminated  by  an  orbicular 
depression,  hollow  in  the  centre ;  head  with  radiated  striis- 
from  above  downwards  perforated  in  the  margin,  aud  com- 
posed of  orbicularly  united  tube*. 

Ttbiamt.  Adherent,  tubular,  membranaceous,  or  homy, 
slightly  incrusted  exteriorlv.  perforated  on  the  side*,  with 
large,  alternate  openings,  which  slightly  project, 

ntehofnmaria  frutteuh-ia  PI.  75.  f.  43.  Polvplfemu* 
mass  tsitli  tubular,  suhartirulatn,  dichotonious  stems,  and  a 
calcareous  incrustation;  cells  of  the  polypi  not  apparent. 
American  seas  Fig.  44  represents  the  D.  oNtuaia,  an  inha- 
bitant of  the  coasts  of  the  Bahama  Maud*. 

Anguinarm  rpatutoto.  PI.  7\  f.  4.V  Adherent,  and  ex- 
tending itw-lf  in  the  form  of  a  p. ant,  climbing,  slender,  and 
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fistulous;  relit  ttralght.  Aliform,  tubular,  d.ttant,  slightly 
clavifurm,  or  spatulout,  with  the  opening*  placed  laterally 
below  the  tummlt.    Kig.  46  is  a  inajrmtied  portion. 

CHUiria  thuta.    PI.  li,  f.  47.    Adherent,  with  the  item* 
and  branched,  tub-articulated,  horny,  thining.  and 
i ;  cells  in  ruws,  eiUier  concatenated,  or  adiiuie,  or 
at  the  surface.   Fig.  40,  a  portion  of  a  stem  uia«ui- 
fled.    Kuropean  sea*. 

tjrioxoa  Caribaa.  PI.  "'>.  f.  49.  Adherent,  branched, 
calcareous;  with  tubular  stems,  jointed,  creeping;  cells  ob- 
long, pedicellate,  arranged  in  dusters  of  three,  with  apposite 
•■lusters  at  the  top  of  the  joints,  rig.  50,  a  portion  of  Ik  stem 
maKUiAed.    West  Indian  sea*. 

Strialeria  Unditera.  Ft.  74,  f.  51.  Adherent,  branched, 
horny,  stems  slender,  fistulous,  provided  with  cylindrical 
projecting  cells,  pHrallel,  cohering  in  series.  In  masses,  or  in  a 
continuous  spiral  form.  Fig.  52,  a  portion  of  a  Hem  magni- 
fied.   European  sea*. 

Plwmuturia  myrtaphillum.  PI.  "•'>,  f.  ML  Adherent, 
branched,  homy,  stalks  slender,  fistulous,  simple,  or  branched, 
provided  with  calyciferout  ramull ,  relit  prominent,  tetsile, 
denti/nrm,  subaxillary ;  vesicle*  subpeduncnlate.  Fig.  M,  a 
portion  of  a  stem  magnified.    Kuropean  tea*. 

Amtmnuiaria  ramota.  VI.  7ft,  f.  45.  Adherent,  horny, 
with  the  stems  fistulous  simple,  or  branched,  articulated,  aud 
provided  with  verticillate,  slender  ramuli;  cellsdittant.  Fig. 
36,  a  portion  of  a  stem  magnified.    Kuropean  seas.    Fig.  3. 

Strtularia  fruietcrru.  Pi.  7  j.  f.  10.  Adherent,  horny, 
stems  slender  and  fistulous,  simple  or  branched,  which,  toge- 
ther with  the  stem*,  are  provided  with  separate,  lateral,  den- 
tiform cells ;  these  are  projecting,  sessile,  or  tubpedirulated, 
muttered,  or  disposed  in  two  apposite  rows ;  vesicle*  larger 
than  the,,       Fig.  3,  a  portion  of  a 


CampantUaria  rerticillala.  PI.  75,  f.  57.  Adherent,  ttemt 
fistulous,  filiform,  horny,  simple,  or  branched ;  cells  earn  pan  u- 
late,  dentated  on  the  margin,  supported  by  long,  spiral  foot- 
stalks.   Fig.  58,  a  mairutlied  portion  of  a  branch. 

C'0rnularia.  Adherent,  horny,  with  simple  funnel -shaped 
stems,  each  containing  a  polypus ;  polypus  solitary,  terminal, 
mouth  provided  with  eight  tentacular  limine  set  in  a  row. 

TubiUaria  ramani.  PI.  75,  f.  50.  Adherent,  slender,  tubu- 
lar, simple,  or  branched,  horny;  point*  of  the  ttemt  and 
branches,  each  terminated  by  a  polypus;  month  of  the  polypi 
provided  with  two  rows  of  naked  tentacula,  which  are  not 
retractile,  and  with  a  varix  at  their  origin.  Fig  60.  a 
fied  portion  of  a  branch.  British  seat.  Fig.  74.  T. 
Tropical  sea*. 

Flumatella.  Adherent,  slender,  tubular,  branching,  tnb- 
membraiiMUt,  extremities  of  stemt  and  branches  terminated 
each  by  a  polyput;  mouth*  retractile,  provided  with  ciliated 
tentacula,  arranged  in  a  tingle  row,  and  destitute  of  a  varix 
•I  their  origin. 

SECTION  VII. 

Polypiferout  masses  either  free,  isolated,  and  floating  in  the 
water,  or  adherent,  and  agglomerated  in  cellular  mattes, 
computed  of  one  tubatance  on  aquatic  bodies ;  polypi  pro- 
vided with  ii inner, nis  tentacula,  which  do  not  complete  the 
circle  round  the  mouth.  The  animals  of  this  section  chiertv 
inhabit  fresh  water. 

AkyvntlU.  In  ecus  ting,  thick,  convex,  and  irregular,  coo- 
titting  of  an  aggregation  of  vertical  tubpentangular  tubes, 
open  at  their  tummit;  polypi  elongated,  cylindrical,  with 
fifteen  or  twenty  straight  tentacula,  disposed  around  the 
mouth  on  one  tide,  at  the  upper  extremity. 

SymngiUa.  Adherent  polymorphous,  cellular,  irregular, 
composed  of  tubpiliferous  lamina*,  forming  unequal,  diffuse, 
irregularly  disposed  ceils,  with  gelatinous  and  free  granules 
within  them. 

Criitattlla.  Free,  globular,  gelatinous,  covered  by  short, 
thick,  polypiferout  tubercle*,  each  of  which  eocloses  a  polypus, 
the  extremity  separated  into  two  retractile  branches,  areu- 
ami  and  provided  with  pectinated  tentacula ;  mouth  situate 
at  the  union  of  the  tentacular  branches. 

Ihfiugia.  Body  small,  gelatinous,  contractile,  enclosed  in 
a  testaceous  tubs*,  projecting;  from  one  to  ten  tentacular 
arms  |  sheath  oval,  or  subspiral,  truncated,  or  open  at  the 


ORDER  IV.— POLYPI  DENUDATI. 


Polypi  provided  with  tentacula,  and  not  forming  a  polypi- 
ferout mas.;  greatly  diversified  in  form,  in  the  number  and 
situation  of  their  tentacula,  and  fixed  either  constantly  or 
spontaneously. 

FedictUaHn.  Adherent,  formed  of  a  ttuT 
in i ii. He  i  i.t  th»  summit  by  aciaviform  inflation, 
scales,  or  radiated  board* ;  mouth  terminal. 

Qrryne.  Fleshy,  seated  on  a  peduncle .  summit  of  a  vesicular 
cluh-form,  provided  with  scattered  tentacula;  mouth  terminal. 

r/eoVa  riridis.  PI.  7.V.  f.  G'J.  Oblong,  linear,  in  the  form 
of  a  reversed  cone,  narrowed  below,  gelatinous,  transparent, 
and  fixed  spontaneously  by  the  base;  mouth  terminal,  pro- 
vided with  a  row  of  cirout  tentacula.  a-  exhibits  the  body 
I  b.  the  body  in  a  contracted  state.    Fig.  79.  body 


which 


ORDER  V.— POLYPI  CILIATI. 

Mouth  provided  with  ciliated  and  gyratory 
■KM  ue  the  water,  but  do  not  scixe  the  food. 


ir.  , 


SECTION  I.— ROTIFER  I. 

With  one  or  many  organ*  in  a  circular  form.  I 
rotatory  at  the  opening  of  the  mouth. 

Tubionlaria.    Body  contractile,  oblong, 
tube  fixed  on  aquatic  bndiea ;  mouth  terminal,  tunnel  - 
provided  with  a  retractile,  ciliated,  and  rotatory  organ. 

l  ortictUa  poiypina.  PI.  75,  f.  75.  Body  naked,  peduncu- 
lated, fixed  spontaneously,  or  constantly  by  its  fasts* ;  tvipes-Msr 
extremity  inflated,  and  terminated  by  a  large  mouth  pruvvird 
with  rotatory  cilia*.    Inhabits  stagnant  water 

/  t  <  <  iiLtriit.  Body  free,  contractile,  tirreolate,  i 
elongated,  without  tail  or  iieduncle ;  mouth  termui 
provided  with  rotatory  cilue. 

Furctdaria.  Body  free,  contractile,  oblong,  provid-d  with 
a  short  or  elongated  tail,  terminated  by  two  points  or  tare 
setie ;  mouth  furnished  with  one  or  two  ciliated  aud  rotatory 
organs. 

lirachiomu.  Body  free,  contractile,  nearly  oval.  eovwsrerf. 
at  least  partly,  by  a  transparent  sheath,  ttio,  capsular,  an 4 
provided  anteriorly  with  one  or  two  ciliated  rotatory  organ*. 

Body  contractile,  oblong,  inclosed  in  a  tna»- 
,  mouth  large,  terminal,  with  exhaled  and  rota- 


SECTION  IL— VIBRATILRS. 

CUbe  placed  near  the  mouth,  moving  in  interrupted  vibra- 
tion*. 

/'agiaseota.  Body  minute,  oval,  or  oblong, 
ciliated,  and  provided  with  a  tail ;  enclosed  in  a 
theath,  but  not  attached. 

Trichoesrca.  Body  minute,  oval,  or 
truncated  ;  mouth  retractile,  aub-riliatcd, 
times  articulated. 

Hattuliu.  Body  minute,  oblong,  trur. 
obtuse  ;  mouth  distinct,  tail  very  timpie. 

POLYPUS,  in  medicine  ;  a  name  given  to  swell, 
ings,  which  form  chiefly  in  the  mucous  membrane, 
anil  were  considered  to  resemble  the  animal  of  the 
same  name.  These  tumours  are  most  common  m 
the  nostrils,  the  throat,  the  uterus,  and  are  mure 
rarely  found  in  the  stomach,  the  intestines,  tike 
bladder,  or  the  external  passage  of  the  ear.  Poly- 
puses differ  much  in  sise,  number,  mode  of  adhes- 
ion,  and  nature.  One  species  is  called  muctmu, 
toft,  or  vesicular  polypuses,  because  their  substance 
is  soft,  spongy,  vesicular,  and,  as  it  were,  ailed 
with  white  Juices ;  another  is  called  the  Aor» 
polypus,  and  has  been  distinguished  into  the  fibrosa 
or  fleshy,  and  the  scirrhous  or  cancerous.  The 
fibrous  polypuses  are  of  a  dense,  close  texture,  and 
of  a  whitish  colour;  they  contain  few  vessels,  and 
do  not  degenerate  into  cancers.  The  scirrhous  or 
carcinomatous  polypuses  are  really  cancerous,  pain- 
ful tumours,  which  discharge  blood,  and  exhibit  all 
the  pathological  changes  of  cancerous  affect  ions. 
Different  modes  of  treatment  must  be  adopted,  ac- 
cording to  the  particular  nature  of  the  disease. 
Among  the  methods  of  cure  are  exsiccation,  which 
consists  in  subjecting  the  polypus  to  the  action  .  f 
astringent  powders  or  solutions,  to  effect  the  resol- 
ution of  the  tumour  ;  cauterization,  or  the  applica- 
tion of  fire  and  caustics ;  excision,  or  the  resnovai 
of  the  polypus  by  the  knife  ;  extraction,  or  it*  re- 
moval by  the  fingers,  or  by  pincers ;  the  arrest, 
which  consists  in  the  application  of  a  wire  or  Uiresul, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  pedicle,  or  by 
ligature,  which  consists  in  tying  up  the  base  of  the 
tumour,  and  causing  it  to  fall  off  by  the 
of  the  vascular  pedicle  which  nourishes  it. 

POLYTECHNICS  ;  used  on  the  European 
tinent,  particularly  in  Germany,  fur  the  science  of  all 
mechanical  arts  and  skill,  aided  or  unaided  by 
machinery. 

POLYTECHNIC  SCHOOL  in  France,  (J&«*> 
polytechniaue) ;  an  establishment  which  ranks  among 
the  first  in  the  history  of  education.  1  nis  school  was> 
established  by  a  decree  of  the  national  convention  of 
March  11,  1794,  which  was  passed  by  the  influence 
of  Monge,  Camot,  Fourcroy,  ire.  The  committee 
of  public  safety  had  seen  the  necessity  of  | 
for  the  education  of  engineers, 
first  called  ecote  centra le  He*  traraux  puhiics,  wha-.'i 
unine  wus  changed  a  ycair  after.    Men  like  La- 
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grange,  Laplace,  Bcrthollet,  Fourcroy,  and  many 
odier  distiitg-ui-<lieil  individuals,  were  it*  professors. 
It  w  now  established  in  the  bniMinn  of  the  ancient 
college  of  Navarre.  Napoleuo  didmuch  for  it,  and 
miller  him  it  received  considerable  modifications. 
The  pupils  were  obliged  to  live  in  the  building,  and 
wenr  a  uniform.  lis  object  is  to  diffuse  die  know- 
ledge of  die  mathematical,  physical  and  chemical 
sciences,  and  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  the  artillery 
servi'-e  and  die  various  departments  of  engineering, 
military,  naval,  and  civd.  The  number  of  pupils  is 
limited  to  bOO.  The  terms  for  the  students  no: 
supported  on  the  foundation  are  1000  francs  a  year, 
independent  of  the  expense  of  uniform  and  books. 
The  ptipil,  at  the  time  of  admission,  must  be  more 
than  sixteen  and  less  Uiau  twenty  years  old.  The 
course  of  studies  lasts  two  years,  in  certain  cases 
three.  A  rigorous  examination  precedes  admission, 
and  another  examination  takes  place  before  the 
pupils  leave  the  institution,  and  it  is  invariably  at- 
tended by  die  greater  uuml)er  of  the  marshals  of 
Prance,  togedier  with  many  of  the  most  distinguish- 
ed scholars  ;  44  and."  says  an  English  writer,  44  the 
replies  of  the  pupils  might  well  astonish  a  senior 
wrangler  of  Cambridge,  or  a  medallist  of  Dublin." 
The  origin  of  this  establishment,  and  the  high 
character  of  the  course  of  instruction,  has  always 
inspired  the  students  with  a  warm  love  of  their 
country.  Marcli  30,  1*14,  they  fought  bravely 
against  the  allies.  In  April,  1816,  the  school  was 
abolished,  the  students  appearing  not  sufficiently 
devoted  to  die  Bourbons,  who,  however,  were  ob- 
liged to  re-establish  it,  in  September  of  the  same 
year.  In  the  revolution  of  July,  1830,  the  students 
immediately  took  part  with  the  people,  and  were 
of  die  greatest  use,  as  well  by  their  military  know- 
ledge  as  by  their  heroic  enthusiasm  ;  and  several 
of  the  most  important  attacks  during  those  memo- 
rable days  were  conducted  by  these  youths.  The 
ecole  potytechniqne  is  a  favourite  institution  with 
the  whole  nation.  See  France.  See  the  work  of 
M.  Fourcy  on  this  school,  and  La  Correspondence 
de  f  Ecole  Polyterhniave,  by  M.  Hachette. 

POLYTHEISM  ;  worship  of  several  or  many 
gods,  opposed  to  monotheism  (q.  v.),  (from 
many,  and  god).  The  origin  of  polydieism 
may  be  different.  We  find  tribes  whose  polytheism 
t-an  be  ascribed,  almost  beyond  doubt,  to  die  dedi- 
cation of  the  powers  and  phenomena  of  nature  ;  but 
with  others  it  cannot  be  so  clearly  traced.  As  to 
the  views  of  the  polydieism  of  antiquity,  diey  may, 
perhaps,  be  classified  under  the  following  heads : 

1.  Monotheism  was  the  pure  religion  revealed  to 
the  progenitors  of  the  human  race,  handed  down 
through  die  patriarchs,  and,  after  its  decline,  reviv- 
ed in  its  purity  by  Moses,  and  taught  to  die  chil- 
dren of  Israel,  whilst  all  nations  except  this  chosen 
one  deviated  more  and  more  from  die  true  revela- 
tiou,  and  created  a  host  of  gods,  good  and  evil.  See 
Monotheism. 

*.  Man,  beginning  with  the  savage  state,  pro- 
ceeded in  every  diing  from  the  concrete  to  the  ab- 
stract ;  from  die  observation  of  nature,  he  rose  to 
the  natural  sciences ;  from  the  measurement  of 
apace  to  mathematics  ;  from  the  idea  of  just  deal- 
inc.  so  natural  in  families,  to  that  of  politics  and 
ethics  ;  from  the  observation  of  beautiful  things  to 
ideal  beamy  ;  and  from  the  knowledge  of  effects, 
only  ascriliable  to  higher  powers,  to  the  veneration 
of  the  powers  of  nature,  to  polytheism,  and  from 
this  to  monotheism.  The  chief  objections  to  dii9 
view  are  tliat  there  are  numerous  nations  which  re- 
fined Uieir  polytheism  more  and  more,  but  never 
arrived  at  monotheism,  the  two  most  civilized  nations 
of  antiquity  not  excepted,  and  that  wc  meet  witb 
v. 


monotheism  in  the  very  records  where,  according 
to  this  view,  we  should  expect  it  least, — diuse  of 
dte  most  ancient  races,  as  given  withe  Bible. 

3.  Another  view  is  taken  of  polydieism  by 
Creuzer,  in  his  Symbolics  and  Mythology  of  die 
Ancient  Nations,  particularly  of  the  Creeks  (partly 
translated,  partly  rewrousjht  by  Guigniaut,  in  hU 
Religions  de  t'Antiquite,  consiaerees  principa  Inn  en  t 
dans  teitrt  Forme*:  symbolijues  et  mythologiques , 
Paris,  1824  etseq).  He  considers  Greek  polydieism 
as  presupposing  n  whole  system  of  ancient  Asiatic 
poetry,  philosophy  and  theology,  the  symbols  of 
which  gradually  lost  their  hidden  meaning,  but  still 
continued  long  in  use  as  forms. 

4.  Others  have  considered  the  polytheism  of  the 
Greeks  as  the  mere  forms  under  which  natural  science 
had  been  preserved  and  taught  in  previous  ages. 

5.  Some  consider  polytheism  as  having  originated 
from  a  corruption  of  monotheism ;  others  regard  it 
as  a  deification  of  the  powers  of  nature.  Even  the 
Greek  polydieism  is  considered  by  many  as  indica- 
ting strongly  die  pre-exbtence  of  monodieism.  See 
Mythology. 

The  two  extremes  of  polytheism  may  be  consider- 
ed to  be  dualism  (q.  v.),  and  pantheism  (q.  v.).  The 
former  is  the  belief  in  two  original  beings,  a  good 
and  an  evil  spirit.  It  forms  the  basis  of  several 
Oriental  religions,  and  is  considered  by  many  as 
merely  a  misconception  of  the  priuiidve  monotheism. 
Pandieism  originates  from  polytheism.  It  makes 
the  world  itself  God,  and  God' die  world,  the  One 
and  the  Wliole. 

POLYXKNA;  daughter  of  Priam  ami  of  Hecuba, 
whose  late  is  related  by  the  post- Homeric  epic 
poets.  Achilles  loved  her.  and  advantage  was 
taken  of  his  passion  for  her  to  effect  his  death.  Ac* 
cording  to  some  accounts,  she  returned  his  affection, 
and  killed  herself  on  his  tomb.  But  according  to 
the  most  common  story,  she  was  sacrificed  to  his 
Manes,  either  in  Thrace  or  at  his  tomb. 

POM  BAL,  Sebastian  Joseph  Carvalho, count 
of  Oeyras,  more  known  as  marquis  of  Pomhal,  a 
celebrated  Portuguese  statesman,  was  born  in  1690, 
at  the  casde  of  Soura,  near  Coimbra,  and  died  in 
1782.  His  father  was  a  captain  of  the  poorer  class 
of  die  nobility;  but  his  mother,  a  Mendosu,  and 
his  uncle,  a  respectable  ecclesiastic,  opened  to  the 
young  Carvalho.  who,  after  having  studied  law  at 
Coinibra,  entered  the  army,  the  prospect  of  promo- 
tion. Nature  had  given  him  all  the  qualities  which 
indicate  a  person  destined  for  rule  ;  a  tall  and  strong 
frame,  a  vigorous  constitution,  a  daring  eye,  a  fiery 
temperament,  strong  passions,  a  penetrating  judg- 
ment, and  the  most  captivating  address.  Iu  every 
thing  which  lie  undertook,  he  led  the  way.  Hav- 
ing been  banished  from  Lisbon  on  account  of  some 
youthful  imprudences,  die  offspring  of  his  ardent 
temperament,  he  passed  several  years  at  Soura  de- 
voted to  study.  While  there,  he  gained  the  affections 
of  Theresa  de  Noronha  Ahnada,  a  rich  widow, 
whose  proud  relations  rejected  with  disdain  his  ad- 
vances. He  eloped,  however,  with  the  object  of 
his  passion,  and  his  courage  and  resolution  saved 
him  from  the  daggers  of  assassins.  At  the  same 
time,  the  contempt  with  which  die  family  of  his 
wife,  the  counts  of  Arcos,  treated  him,  kindled  his 
ambition  to  rise.  He  returned  to  court,  where  his 
address  acquired  him  such  high  favour,  dial  iu  17SU 
he  was  appointed  ambassador  to  London.  Here  he 
became  acquainted  with  die  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Portugal,  and  formed  die  plan  of  deliver- 
ing his  country  from  die  fetters  of  die  English  com- 
mercial system.  The  new  minister,  Peter  di  MoUa, 
his  enemy,  recalled  him  in  1746;  but  die  queen, 
who  was  his  patroness,  sent  him  to  Vienna  to  act  as 

». 
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mediator  between  the  pope  and  the  empress  Maria 
Theresa.  CarvaJho  here  gained  general  esteem,  and, 
his  first  wife  being  dead,  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
youthful  countess  of  Daun.  He  was  obliged,  how- 
ever, to  refute  the  calumnies  which  a  Portuguese 
of  rank  had  circulated  against  him  in  Vienna,  and 
to  prove  his  claims  to  nobility.  The  queen  now 
procured  his  nomination  as  ambassador  to  the 
>  I  niusli  court ;  but  the  king  and  his  minister  hated 
him ;  he  was  recalled,  and  even  the  influence  of 
the  queen  was  insufficient  to  overcome  the  aversion 
of  the  king  (John  V.)  It  was  in  vain  that  Pombal 
insinuated  himself  into  the  favour  of  the  Jesuits, 
and,  by  his  entire  devotion  to  the  order,  imposed 
upon  them  to  such  a  degree  as  to  obtain  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  organisation,  of  which  he 
afterwards  made  use  when  he  was  minister.  The 
high  nobility  persecuted  him  with  irreconcilable 
hatred  ;  but  Carvalho  concealed  his  desire  of  re- 
venge, and  passed  for  the  most  amiable,  modest, 
and  pious  courtier  in  the  service  of  the  queen. 
John  V.  died  in  1750,  and,  through  the  influence  of 
the  queen  dowager,  Carvalho  finally  obtained  from 
his  successor,  Joseph  I.,  the  long  coveted  post  of 
secretary  of  state  for  foreign  affairs.  The  confessor 
of  the  king,  Moreira,  a  Jesuit,  was  his  friend ;  and 
Carvalho  courted  the  order  with  such  seal,  that  he 
was  called  the  great  Jesuit.  He  soon  rendered  the 
feeble  and  sensual  king  (particularly  after  the  death 
of  the  queen  mother,  1754)  entirely  subject  to  his 
influence.  Joseph  1.,  from  fear  of  his  brother  dom 
Pedro,  to  whom  Carvalho's  enemies  attached  them- 
selves,  fell  in  with  the  most  daring  projects  of  his 
minister  ;  and  the  latter  now  proceeded  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  four  favourite  objects  ;— the 
expulsion  of  the  Jesuits  ;  the  humiliation  of  the 
high  nobility ;  the  restoration  of  the  prosperity  of 
Portugal,  and  the  absolute  command  of  the  state, 
in  the  name  of  the  monarch.  The  kingdom  was 
reduced  to  the  lowest  condition.  England,  the 
Jesuits,  and  the  high  nobility,  monopolized  the 
wealth  of  the  country,  which  was  without  an  army 
or  a  fleet,  without  commerce  or  agriculture.  The 
minister  acted  on  the  principle*  of  the  mercantile 
system,  and  although  obliged  to  abandon  many  of 
his  designs,  succeeded  in  some  of  them.  It  required 
a  man  of  his  character  to  withstand  the  attacks  to 
which  he  was  exposed,  from  the  inquisition,  to 
which  he  prohibited  its  antos  da  fe ;  from  the 
Jesuits,  whom  he  expelled  from  their  missions  in 
Paraguay  ;  from  the  high  nobility,  whom  he  depriv- 
ed of  their  princely  possessions  in  the  colonies ;  and 
from  the  prelacy,  whose  powers  he  abridged.  Then 
came  the  earthquake  of  November  1,  1755,  which 
buried  30,000  human  beings,  and  destroyed  pro- 
perty to  the  value  of  400,000,000  dollars.  Carvalho 
left  the  care  of  his  own  family  and  property,  and 
appeared  in  the  midst  of  the  general  despair,  as  a 
saviour,  displaying  a  vigour  and  resolution,  which, 
alone,  ought  to  liave  conciliated  his  enemies.  He 
was  to  be  seen  for  a  whole  week  after  this  calamity, 
uninterruptedly  employed  in  every  place  where  aid 
was  needed,  in  contriving  means  of  relief,  and  re- 
storing order;  and,  under  the  most  disastrous  cir- 
cumstances and  greatest  difficulties,  displayed  the 
most  active  benevolence  and  most  extraordinary 
energy.  The  king  looked  upon  him  as  a  favourite 
of  Heaven,  and  submitted  implicitly  to  his  direction. 
Carvalho  was  now  created  count  of  Oeyras,  and,  in 
1756,  first  minister.  He  then  removed  every  one 
who  vent 1 1 red  to  obstruct  his  plans.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  roost  unyielding  rigour, 
since  the  profligate  nobility  perpetrated  assassina- 
tions without  hesitation,  and  plundered  the  people 
without  mercy.    But,  with  the  pride  of  tlie  great, 


•  whom  he  humbled,  and  the  avarice,  which  l*us 
commercial  regulations  exasperated,  was  now  con- 
nected the  discontent  of  the  country  people,  excited 
by  his  establishment  of  monopolies,  which,  however, 
was  done  only  to  counteract  the  actual  monopoly  of 
the  English.    The  discontented  vine-dressers  con 
nutted  excesses  in  Oporto  ;  but  Pombal  suppressed 
the  riots  by  the  most  comprehensive  laws  against 
treason,  which  made  the  will  of  the  king  valid 
against  all  constitutions  and  privileges.    He  aha 
exposed,  to  the  astonishment  of  Europe,  the  conduct 
of  the  Jesuits  (who  endeavoured  to  persuade  the 
public  that  he  was  Antichrist),  in  their  gov  emmet  *, 
in  Paraguay.  In  his  expose  of  this  matter ,  there  are. 
certainly,  many  exaggerations;  and  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  fathers  ruled  these  provinces  much  better 
than  the  government  of  Spain  or  Portugal  wooul 
have  done.    Carvalho  finally  determined  to  remove 
the  Jesuits  entirely  from  the  person  of  the  kin*. 
They  were  deprived  of  the  place  of  confessors,  ami 
were  ordered  (September  16,  1757)  to  retire  t» 
their  colleges.    Several  Portuguese  grandees,  who 
had  joined  in  intrigues  against  the  minister,  were 
banished  from  Lisbon.    Pombal  now  pushed  ha 
measures  with  vigour ;  as  his  attempts  to  eucourag* 
agriculture  had  been  unsuccessful,  he  proceeded  to 
extirpate  the  vine,  and  was,  finally,  completely 
victorious.    A  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
king,  who  was  wounded  on  tlie  night  of  September 
3d,  1758,  by  assassins,  whose  blows  he  escmped 
only  through  the  fidelity  of  his  attendant,  or  the 
fright  of  his  mules,  delivered  the  minister's  mortal 
enemies  into  his  hands.    Three  months  after  tic 
attempt,  Pombal,  on  the  night  of  the  celebration  of 
his  daughter's  marriage,  at  which  the  principal 
nobility  were  present,  arrested  the  marquis  «s 
Tavora  and  his  family,  the  Jesuit  Malagrida.  and 
the  next  day,  the  duke  of  A  vein)  and  others.  Tbr 
minister  and  a  member  of  the  supreme  judicial  tri- 
bunal conducted  the  examination,  and.  after  a  hawy 
trial,  a  dreadful  sentence  was  passed,  and  executed 
before  the  castle  of  Belem  (January  13th,  1759). 
The  duke  of  Aveiro  and  the  marquis  of  Tavora 
were  broken  on  tlie  wheel,  as  the  principals  of  the 
conspiracy  ;  tlie  sons  and  the  son-in-law,  with  the 
servants  of  the  former,  were  strangled,  as  accom- 
plices ;  tlie  wife  of  the  marquis  was  beheaded  and 
a  servant  of  the  duke  burnt,  as  were  also  the  dead 
bodies  of  tlie  others.    The  Jesuits  were  suspected 
of  being  tlie  authors  of  the  plot ;  but  the  marquis  m( 
Tavora,  who  had  thrown  out  some  accusation 
against  them,  had  retracted  them  in  writing.  Sttf 
the  minister  denounced  them  to  the  pope,  as  the 
contrivers  of  the  scheme,  and  not  being  able  *» 
procure  immediately  a  bull,  permitting  the  secussr 
tribunals  to  proceed  against  them,  he  caused  *omt 
of  them  to  be  executed  in  prison.    Malagrida.  vrtw 
had  prophesied  the  death  of  the  king,  was  con- 
demned to  the  flames  by  the  inquisition,  and  barm 
in  1761.    Pombal  had  already  banished  the  wnofc 
order  from  tlie  kingdom,  as  rebels  and  enemies  at 
the  king,  by  a  royal  decree,  of  September  3d,  175a, 
and,  as  they  did  not  comply  with  the  mandate, 
caused  them  to  lie  seised  liy  soldiers,  and  transport 
ed,  to  the  number  of  1854,  to  the  States  of  tkt 
Church.    These  proceedings  gave  rise  to  a  pro- 
tracted dispute  with  the  pope;  in  170O,  Von  l+l 
transported  the  papal  nuncio  beyond  the  frontiers, 
and  was  on  the  point  of  dissolving  all  ronnrxioa 
with  Rome,  when  Clement  XH1.  died,  and  Clem- 
ent XIV.,  his  successor,  abolished  the  order  rn 
1773.    Portugal  was  soon  after  involved  in  a  «hon 
war  with  Spain,  and,  at  a  subsequent  penod,  in  • 
second  war,  on  account  of  the  minister'*  raucrfci; 
conduct  towards  that  government.  Tlie  Portuguese 
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nrmy  received  an  entirely  new  organisation,  and 
the  fortifications  on  the  frontiers  were  put  in  a  bet- 
ter condition,  Pombal  was  no  less  active  in  his 
efforts  to  improve  die  country  in  every  relation, 
and  paid  particular  attention  to  the  schools;  he 
also  rendered  Uie  censorship  less  strict,  and  by  a 
law  of  1773,  established  the  toleration  of  converts 
to  Christianity,  who  had  before  been  treated  as 
secret  Jews,  and  denied  many  civil  privileges. 
Projects  of  ambition  and  of  vengeance  on  his 
enemies,  who  repeatedly  attempted  his  life,  and  his 
plan  of  placing  on  the  throne  the  prince  of  Beira, 
the  grandson  of  the  queen,  occupied  the  rest  of  his 
public  life.  Joseph  I.,  whose  daughter  was  the 
bitter  enemy  of  Pombal,  died  February  24,  1777, 
and  the  minister  was  dismissed.  The  state  prison- 
ers, whom  he  had  incarcerated,  9800  in  number, 
were  released,  mid  all  his  regulations  were  abolish- 
ed, so  that  Portugal  sunk  back  into  its  former  state 
of  imbecility.  Pombal  transferred  to  the  young 
queen  a  treasure  of  78,000,000  crusados,  and  a  well 
organised  state.  But  the  hate  of  his  enemies  was 
more  powerful  than  his  sen- ices.  The  Portuguese 
nobility  left  no  means  untried  to  bring  him  to  Uie 
scaffold.  The  queen  caused  an  examination  to  be 
made  into  the  trial  of  the  assassins  of  the  king,  and 
Pombal  saved  himself  only  by  exhibiting  the  ori- 
ginal proofs  of  the  conspiracy,  which  had  not  been 
made  public.  The  hated  and  persecuted  Pombal 
retained  his  titles  and  his  estates,  and,  retiring  into 
the  village  of  Pombal,  occupied  himself  in  reading 
and  in  works  of  charity,  fie  died  there,  May  8, 
1782.  in  the  eighty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  His 
history  has  been  misrepresented  by  his  Italian  bio- 
grapher, an  ex- Jesuit,  and  in  the  Anecdotes  du  Min- 
i$ttre  de  Pombal  (Warsaw,  1784).  See  L' Adminis- 
tration du  Marquis  de  Pombal  (Amsterdam,  1788, 
4  vols.) 

POMEGRANATE  ( punicum  granatum).  In  its 
wild  state,  this  is  a  dense  spiny  shrub,  eight  or  ten 
feet  high,  but,  when  cultivated  with  care,  and  in  a 
favourable  climate,  it  attains  double  these  dimen- 
sions. It  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  north 
<»f  Africa,  and  thence  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Italy.  By  the  Romans  it  was  called  malum  Puni- 
cum, or  Carthaginian  apple,  and  the  country  adja- 
cent to  Carthage  was  then  celebrated  for  its  pro- 
duction. 'Die  leaves  are  opposite,  lanceolate,  entire 
and  smooth  ;  the  flowers  are  of  a  brilliant  red.  large, 
and  almost  sessile ;  the  fruit,  when  cultivated,  at- 
tains the  sise  of  a  large  apple,  and  has  a  thick  cori- 
aceous rind,  crowned  at  Uie  summit  wiUi  the  teeth 
of  the  iiersistent  calyx.  It  is  filled  with  a  multitude 
of  small  red  seeds,  and  Uie  pulp  is  more  or  less  acid, 
and  slighUy  astringent.  The  pomegranate  is  now 
naturalised  as  well  as  extensively  cultivated  through- 
out a  great  part  of  Ute  south  of  Europe,  for  the  sake 
of  Ute  fruit ;  and,  even  in  those  climates  where  this 
does  not  attain  perfection,  Uie  beauty  of  Uie  flowers 
renders  it  a  favourite  ornamental  shrub.  Numerous 
remarkable  varieties  have  been  produced,  differing 
in  Uie  beauty  of  Uieir  flowers,  and  in  the  taste  and 
quality  of  Uie  fruit.  The  pomegranate,  in  warm 
climates,  sometimes  attains  an  enormous  sise.  A 
cooling  and  agreeable  beverage  is  made  of  Uie  juice 
laixedwith  water  and  sugar  or  honey.  Another 
.species  (P.  nana)  inhabits  the  West  Indies  and 
Guiana,  where  it  is  sometimes  used  as  a  hedge 
plant.  The  flowers  and  fruit  are  very  small.  These 
two  plants,  by  themselves,  constitute  a  distinct  na- 
tural family. 

POMERANIA  (in  German  Pammern) ;  a  duchy 
belonging  to  Prussia,  having  Mecklenburg  on  Uie 
west,  Brandenburg  on  the  south.  West  Prussia  on 
the  cast,  and  the  Baltic  on  Uie  north.    It  is  divided 


by  Uie  Oder  into  Anterior  or  HiUier  Pomernnin 
( f'orpommern),  and  Hinder  or  Farther  Pomerania 
{Hinlerpommcrn).  It  contained,  in  1828,  a  popula- 
tion of  877,555,  principally  Protestants,  on  12,000 
square  miles.  It  is  a  low  and  almost  level  country. 
|  The  Oder  is  Uie  principal  river.  The  soil  is  in 
general  sandy  and  indifferent.  The  mineral  pro- 
ductions are  unimportant,  and  Uie  manufactures  in- 
considerable. The  commerce,  of  which  Stettin  is 
Uie  centre,  is  of  more  consequence.  The  principal 
productions  are  corn,  flax,  hemp,  tobacco  and  wood: 
besides  these  articles,  cattle,  butter,  wool,  &c,  are 
exported.  Pomerania  is  divided  into  Uiree  govern- 
ments, SteUin,  Koslin  and  Stralsund.  The  duchy 
was  claimed  by  Uie  house  of  Brandenburg  hi  1657, 
on  Uie  extinction  of  its  ducal  house,  but  it  was  oc- 
cupied by  Sweden  during  Uie  thirty  years'  war,  atnl 
Farther  Pomerania  was  retained  by  that  power  at 
Uie  peace  of  Westphalia.  Prussia  acquired  a  large 
part  of  Farther  Pomerania  by  the  peace  of  Stock- 
holm (1720),  and,  in  1815,  obtained  Uie  remainder 
from  Denmark  (to  whom  it  had  been  ceded  by  Swe- 
den) in  exchange  for  Lauenburg,  and  a  sum  of 
money.  Since  1823,  Pomerania  has  provincial 
estates,  and  Uie  present  king  of  Prussia  has  abolish- 
ed slavery.  The  Pomeranians  are  partly  Germans 
and  partly  Cassubians,  or  descendants  of  Uie  old 
Vandals,  with  a  peculiar  dialect.   See  Prussia. 

POMFRET,  John,  an  English  poet,  was  born  in 
Bedfordshire  in  1667,  studied  at  Queen's  College, 
Cambridge,  and  took  orders.  He  died  in  1703. 
His  Choice  has  been  highly  popular.  His  poems 
were  published  in  1699,  and  some  additional  pieces 
appeared  after  his  death. 

POMOLOGY  ;  a  word  much  in  use  in  France 
and  Germany  for  that  branch  of  gardening  which 
embraces  Uie  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  &c, 
[pomace*,  drupacea-,  baccifera),  and,  of  course,  Uie 
cultivaUon  of  Uie  fruits  themselves.  There  exist 
many  pomological  societies,  much  Uie  same  as  Uie 
British  and  American  horticultural  socieUes, 
though  Uie  former,  as  Uie  name  implies,  direct  their 
attention  chiefly  to  Uie  cultivation  of  fruits. 

POMPADOUR,  Jeanne  Antoinette  Poisson, 
marchioness  de ;  Uie  mistress  of  Louis  XV.,  in  whose 
affections  she  succeeded  Madame  de  Chateauroux. 
She  was  born  in  1720,  and  was  Uie  daughter  of  a 
kept  mistress  by  a  farmer  of  Ferte-sous  Jouare,  who 
had  made  a  tolerable  fortune  in  Uie  com  trade,  and 
was  accused  of  some  frauds.  In  1741,  she  was 
married  to  a  sous  fermier  d'Etioles.  She  was  well 
educated,  sensible,  amiable,  rich  in  graces  and  ac- 
complishments, and  gifted  by  nature  with  a  good 
heart  and  a  good  understanding.  '*  I  know  her 
well,"  said  Voltaire  :  "  I  was  Uie  confidant  of  her 
love.  Site  declared  to  me  Uiat  she  had  always  had 
a  secret  presentiment  Uiat  she  should  be  loved  by 
Uie  king,  and  Uiat.  without  well  knowing  why,  she 
had  fell  a  violent  inclination  in  his  favour."  This 
notion,  which,  in  her  circumstances,  was  somewhat 
wild,  seems  to  have  been  raised  by  her  often  seeing 
the  king  at  Uie  chase  in  Uie  forest  of  Seuart  Tour- 
nehem,  her  moUier's  lover,  had  a  country  seat  in  the 
vicinity.  Mad.  d'Etioles  made  her  appearance  in 
a  sort  of  a  calash,  and  attracted  Uie  notice  of  Uie 
j  king,  who  frequently  sent  her  game.  She  was  fin- 
I  ally  presented  to  Uie  king,  whose  favour  she  soon 
1  entirely  engrossed.  In  1745,  she  appeared  at  court 
j  under  the  title  of  marchioness  of  Pompadour.  Here 
:  she  enjoyed  Uie  highest  consideration,  but  did  not 
at  first  interlere  in  political  affairs,  satisfied  with 
appearing  as  the  patroness  of  learning  and  the  arts. 
She  collected  hooks,  pictures,  and  curiosities,  and 
encouraged  the  institution  of  the  military  school,  of 
which  Paris  du  Vcrney  was  Uie  founder.  But,  when 
2  k  2 
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her  charms  began  to  fade,  and  site  could  only  main- 
tain her  influence  with  Uie  king  by  furnishing  him 
otlier  objects  fur  Die  gratification  of  his  passions, 
she  turned  Iter  attention  to  state  affairs,  bhe  filled 
tins  most  important  offices  with  Iter  favourites,  and 
contributed  to  produce  those  evils  which  afterwards 

Iiressed  so  heavily  on  France.  It  is  said  to  have 
teen  principally  owing  to  her  that  France  became 
involved  in  the  war  against  Frederic  11.  The  em- 
press Maria  Theresa  had  propitiated  her  favour  by 
writing  to  her  with  her  own  baud.  The  burdens 
and  sufferings  which  this  war  brought  upon  France 
must  be  laid  at  her  door,  since  she  removed  Bernis, 
who  was  in  favour  of  peace,  and  supplied  his  place 
by  Cboiseul,  effected  the  recall  of  marshal  d'Es- 
trees  at  the  moment  of  triumph,  and  promoted  inca- 
pable generals  to  the  command.  She  died  in  1764, 
at  the  age  of  forty-four  years,  Jiltle  regretted  by  the 
king  (see  Louis  X  f  \),  and  haled  and  reviled  by  the 
nation.  The  memoirs  and  letters  which  appeared 
under  her  name  are  not  genuine,  but  are  attributed 
to  the  younger  Crebillon.  See  the  Mimoires  of 
Mad.  Cam  pan,  and  those  of  Du  Hausset 

POMPEII ;  an  ancient  city  of  Campania,  formerly 
celebrated  for  its  commerce,  which  was  partly  des- 
troyed by  an  earthquake,  A.  D.  GS,  and  together 
with  Herculaneum,  was  buried  by  a  stream  of  lava, 
or  rather  by  a  shower  of  ashes,  A.  D.  79,  and  first 
discovered  in  1748.  It  lies  about  twelve  miles 
south-east  from  Naples.  Pompeii  is  said  to  have 
been  founded  by  the  Opici,  and,  at  a  later  period, 
was  in  the  possession  of  Ute  Samuites,  who,  liaving 
revolted,  were  replaced  by  Roman  colonists.  Al- 
though a  less  considerable  city  tliau  Herculaneum, 
it  contained  many  fine  works  of  art,  a  large  theatre, 
and  many  liandsome  buildings.  (For  an  account 
of  the  excavations,  see  Herculaneum.)  The  exca- 
vations are  still  continued.  The  bed  of  ashes  was 
about  eighteen  feet  in  depth.  Although  two-thirds 
are  still  covered,  it  is  estimated  that  the  town  was 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  by  nearly  lialf  a 
mile  in  breadth.  The  walls  are  from  eighteen  to 
twenty  feet  high,  and  twelve  thick,  and  contained 
several  main  gates,  of  which  six  have  been  uncov- 
ered. Twenty  streets,  fifteen  feel  wide,  paved  with 
lava,  and  having  loot-ways  of  three  feet  broad,  have 
also  been  excavated.  The  houses  are  joined  toge- 
ther, and  are  generally  only  two  stories,  with  ter- 
races for  roofs.  The  fronts  are  often  shops,  with 
inscriptions,  frescoes  sjmI  ornaments  of  every  kind. 
The  principal  rooms  are  in  the  rear  :  in  the  centre 
is  a  court,  which  often  contains  a  marble  fountain. 
I  n  some  of  the  houses  the  rooms  have  been  found 
very  richly  ornamented.  A  forum,  surrounded  with 
handsome  buildings,  two  theatres, an  arena,  temples, 
baths,  fountains,  statues,  urns,  utensils  of  all  sorts, 
&c. ,  bave  been  discovered.  Most  of  the  objects  of 
curiosity  have  been  deposited  in  the  museums  of 
Naples  and  Portici :  among  them  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  manuscripts.  It  is  probable  that  most  of  the 
inhabitants  escaped,  as  few  skeletons  have  been 
found.—  For  further  information  see  Gell  and  Candy's 
Potnpriana  (London,  1817  — 19), and  the  new  series, 
conducted  by  the  former,  Pompeiana  (part  x.„  Lon- 
don, 1831);  Wilkins's  f'ieivs  of  Pompeii;  Cooke's 
Delineations  (Loudon,  1827,  2  vols.,  folio.  90 
plates) ;  the  account  of  Pompeii  in  the  Library  of 
Entertaining  Knowledge  ;  Bibcnt's  Plan  of  Pom- 
peii (Paris,  1826),  showing  the  progress  of  the  exca- 
vations from  1763  to  1825  ;  and  Goro's  fVander- 
ungen  (lurch  Pompeji  (Vienna,  1825). 

FOMPEY  (Cnku-s  Pom  rains),  surnamed  the 
Great  (Magnus),  born  B.  C.  107,  was  the  son  of 
Cneius  Pomjieius  Strabo,  anuble  general,  but  hated 
for  his  severity  ond  avarice.    The  young  Pompey 


had  received  from  nature  a  pleasing  person,  and  a 
graceful  dignity,  and  early  displayed  talents  which 
promised  him  equal  success  iu  the  field  and  the 
forum.    He  first  served  under  his  father,  who  com- 
manded an  army  against  Cinna,  in  the  neighbour- 
liood  of  Rome  during  the  Marian  war.    Here  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  assassinated  by  bis  comrade 
Terentius,  who  had  been  lured  by  Cinna  to  murder 
father  and  son.    Having  received  iuformatieu  of 
the  plot,  he  abandoned  his  teat  in  Ute  evening,  and 
secured  his  father's  life,  by  stationing  a  guard  round 
the  prastorium.   Soon  after  a  mutiny  moke  out  in 
the  army,  and  the  soldiers  had  formed  the  resolution 
to  desert  their  obnoxious  commai>der  ;  but  Puoipry. 
then  a  youth  of  nineteen  years  of  age,  presented 
himself  among  the  rioters,  and,  after  trying  remon- 
strances and  prayers  without  effect,  threw  hunsetf 
before  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  declared  that  they 
sliould  go  out  only  over  his  body.    This  finnne* 
had  the  desired  effect.    By  his  gracious  words  and 
manner,  he  reconciled  Ute  soldiers  to  his  faUier, 
who  soon  after  perished  by  lightning.    The  party 
of  Marius  and  Ctuna  gained  die  ascendency,  and 
deluged  Rome  with  blood.    Pompey,  who  lusd  re- 
tired to  tile  neighbourhood  of  Picenum,  where  bts 
estates  lay,  raised  a  body  of  troops  on  his  own  ac- 
count, on  the  approach  of  Sylla,  and  compelled  the 
neighbouring  cities  to  declare  themselves  for  \hm 
general.    His  popularity  enabled  him  to  raise  three 
legions,  with  which  he  joined  Sylla  in  Campaon. 
Three  leaders  of  the  opposite  party  had  attempted 
to  obstruct  his  march,  but  lie  defeated  them  sue 
cessively,  and  was  received  by  Sylla  with  the  bigit- 
est  marks  of  esteem,  and  saluted  by  him  as  import- 
tor,  although  he  luid  not  yet  attained  the  senator*  i 
age,  being  but  twenty-three  years  old.    A  sertr* 
ot  sanguinary  engagements  ensued,  by  which  the 
Marian  faction  was  annihilated  in  Italy,  and  Sylut 
became  the  absolute  master  of  Rome.    To  bud 
Pompey  more  closely  to  his  interests,  Sylla  prr- 
suaded  him  to  divorce  his  wife  Antistia,  uai 
to  marry  his  own  stepdaughter  JSroiha,    It  was 
fortunate  for  Pompey's  fame  that  he  was  employ- 
ed, while  Sylla  was  perpetrating  bis  atrocities  m 
the  capital,  in  Sicily  against  the  Marian  georoJ 
Perpeuna.     He  drove  Perpenna  from  Uic  i-UauO, 
and  won  the  affection  of  the  SicUians  by  hi*  clemen- 
cy.   The  Marian  party  had,  meanwhile,  collected  u> 
force  in  Africa,  under  Domitius  Abenubarbos.  and 
received  aid  from  the  king  of  Numidia.    Sylla  ob- 
tained a  decree  of  the  senate,  intrusting  the  cuta- 
mand  iu  that  province  to  Pompey.    Making  a  sod- 
den attack  on  Domitius,  at  the  head  of  five  lr%u  at 
he  dispersed  the  greater  part  of  his  forces,  stursaeo 
his  camp,  killed  Domitius,  look  the  Nuuudiau  kiag 
captive,  and  gave  his  dominions  to  one  of  lus  owl 
partisans.    This  rapid  and  decisive  success  wba-fc 
occupied  only  fourteen  days,  excited  Ute  jeaiuosy 
of  Sylla,  who  commanded  him  to  dismiss  his  Sorer* 
and  return  to  Rome.    But  Ute  soldiers,  who  s»* 
their  hopes  of  plunder  disappointed,  broke  oat  um» 
a  mutiny,  and  were  reduced  to  obedience  otdj  t* 
Pompey's  threat  to  kill  himself,  if  U*y  persisted  m 
Uieir  designs. 

On  his  return,  Pompey  was  received  by  Sv.« 
witlt  every  mark  of  favour.  According  to  Pluta  rca. 
it  was  from  Sylla,  but,  according  to  Livy,  from  bp 
flatterers,  tliat  Pompey  received  the  suraaui*>  «f 
Magnus,  which  he  thenceforward  continued  I**  be*?. 
The  jealousy  of  the  dictator  was,  however,  re*  o  ed. 
when  the  former  demanded  a  triumph.  Syj*» 
declared  to  him  Uiat  he  should  oppose  Uus  c!»a 
with  all  lus  power ;  but  Pompey  did  not  hesitate  r« 
reply,  that  the  iieopte  were  more  ready  U>  wonfap 
Ute  rising  Uus  the  setting  sun.  and  Sylla  ykrldrd. 
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Pompey  therefore  obtained  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
although  he  was  the  first  Roman  who  had  been 
admitted  to  it  without  possessing  a  higher  dignity 
than  tliat  of  knighthood,  and  was  not  yet  ot  the 
legal  ace  to  be  received  into  the  senate.  Sylla 
soon  after  abdicated  the  dictatorship,  and,  at  the 
consular  election,  had  the  mortification  to  feel  his 
rival's  ascendency.  He  revenged  himself  by  pass- 
ing him  over  in  his  will ;  but  Pompey  was  magnani- 
mous enough  to  respect  the  dead,  and  used  his 
influence  to  have  his  body  buried  at  the  public 
expense,  with  the  greatest  pomp. 

New  troubles  soon  broke  out,  occasioned  princi- 
pally by  the  ambitious  projects  of  the  consul  Lepi- 
dus. who  aimed  at  supreme  power.  Lepidus  left 
Home,  and  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
but  was  defeated  by  the  united  forces  of  the  consul 
Catulus  and  Pompey.  The  latter  was  then  com- 
manded to  march  against  M.  Jtuiius  Brutus  (Gather 
of  the  celebrated  M.  Brutus),  who  commanded  a 
body  of  troops  in  Cisalpine  Gaul  in  the  interest  of 
Lepidus.  Pompey  compelled  him  to  surrender,  and 
put  him  to  death,  notwithstanding  that  he  had  pro- 
mised him  a  safe  conduct.  A  period  of  quiet  now 
followed,  and  Catulus  endeavoured  to  oblige  Pom- 
pey to  dismiss  his  troops.  This  Uie  latter  evaded, 
under  various  pretences,  until  the  progress  of  Ser- 
torius. formerly  a  general  in  the  service  of  Marios, 
in  Spain,  induced  the  senate  to  send  Pompey,  now 
thirty  years  of  age,  to  the  support  of  Metellus,  who 
was  unequal  to  cope  with  so  able  an  adversary. 
He  was  invested  with  proconsular  power.  The 
two  commanders  who  acted  Independently  of  each 
other,  though  with  a  mutual  good  understanding, 
were  both  defeated  through  the  superior  activity 
and  skill  of  Sertorius.  Pompey  lost  two  battles, 
and  was  personally  in  danger;  and,  as  long  as  Ser- 
torius was  alive,  the  war  was  continued  with  little 
success.  But  Sertorius  having  been  murdered  by 
tu*  own  officers,  and  succeeded  in  the  command  by 
Perpeima,  Pompey  soon  brought  the  struggle  to  an 
end. 

On  his  return  to  Italy,  the  servile  war  was  raging: 
Crassus  had  already  gained  a  decisive  victory  over 
Spartacu*,  the  leader  of  the  rebels,  and  nothing  was 
leii  for  Pompey  but  to  complete  the  destruction  of 
the  remnants  of  the  servile  forces ;  yet  be  assumed 
the  merit  of  this  triumph,  and  displayed  so  little 
moderation  in  his  success,  that  he  was  suspected  of 
wishing  to  tread  in  the  steps  of  Sylla.  He  triumph-  | 
ed  a  second  time,  and  was  chosen  consul  B.  C.  70, 
although  he  had  yet  held  none  of  Utose  civil  offices 
through  which  it  was  customary  to  pass  to  the  con- 
sulship. His  colleague  was  Crassus,  and  both  of 
them  courted  the  people — Crassus  by  his  profuse 
largesses,  nnd  Pompey  by  the  restoration  ot  the 
tribuneship,  and  other  popular  institutions.  In  Uie 
course  of  the  year,  when  the  censors  were,  accord, 
ing  to  custom,  engaged  in  granting  release  from 
service  to  such  knights  as  liad  served  the  time 
required,  Pompey  appeared  before  them,  in  his  con- 
sular robes,  ami  leading  his  horse  by  his  bridle. 
The  censor  asked  him — "  Pompey  the  Great,  have 
you  served  the  time  required  by  law  «•  Yes," 
answered  he.  "  and  all  under  my  own  command." 
This  answer  was  received  with  a  general  shout  of  ap- 
plause: the  censors  rose  from  their  seats,  and  accom- 
panied him,  amidst  the  acclamations  of  Uie  multi- 
tude, to  his  house. 

Two  years  alter  Uie  expiration  of  his  consulship, 
the  pirates,  encouraged  by  the  MiUiridatic  war,  had 
become  so  powerful  in  the  Mediterranean  that  they 
carried  on  a  regular  warfare  along  a  great  extent  of  i 
coast,  ami  were  masters  of  1000  galleys  and  400 
town*.    The  tribune  Gabinius,  a  man  devoted  to  I 


the  interests  of  Pompey,  proposed  that  an  indivi- 
dual (whose  name  he  did  not  mention)  should  be 
invested  with  extraordinary  powers  by  sea  and  land 
for  three  years,  to  put  an  end  to  the  outrages  of  the 
pirates.  Several  friends  of  Uie  constitution  spoke 
with  warmth  against  this  proposition ;  but  it  was 
carried  by  a  large  majority,  and  Uie  power  was 
conferred  on  Pompey,  with  Uie  title  of  proconsul. 
In  four  months  he  cleared  the  sea  of  Uie  ships  of 
Uie  pirates,  got  possession  of  Uieir  fortresses  and 
towns,  set  free  a  great  number  of  prisoners,  and 
took  captive  £0,000  pirates,  to  w  hom,  no  less  pru- 
dently than  humanely,  he  assigned  Uie  insular  towns 
of  Cilicia  and  other  provinces,  which  had  been  aban- 
doned by  their  inhabitants, and  thus  deprived  them  of 
any  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  former  course. 

Meanwhile,  Uie  war  against  Milhridates  had  b*en 
carried  on  with  various  fortune,  ami,  although 
Lucullus  had  pushed  the  enemy  hard,  yet  Uie  latter 
still  found  new  means  to  continue  Uie  contest. 
The  tribune  Manilius  then  proposed  that  Pompey 
should  be  placed  over  Lucullus  in  the  conduct  of 
Uie  war  against  Mithridntcs  and  Tigranes,  and 
likewise  over  all  the  oUier  Roman  generals  in  Uie 
Asiatic  provinces,  and  that  all  the  armies  in  that 
quarter  should  be  under  his  control,  at  the  same 
time  Uiat  he  retained  Uie  supreme  command  by  sea. 
This  was  a  greater  accumulation  of  power  Uian  had 
ever  been  intrusted  to  any  Roman  citicen,  and  sev- 
eral distinguished  men  were  resolved  to  oppose  a 
proposition  so  dangerous  to  freedom  with  their 
whole  influence:  but  Pompey  was  so  high  in  Uie 
popular  favour  that,  on  Uie  day  appointed  for  the 
consideration  of  the  proposition,  only  Hortensius 
and  Catulus  had  Uie  courage  to  speak  against  it, 
while  Cicero,  who  hoped  to  obtain  Uie  consulship 
through  the  support  of  Uie  Pompeian  party,  advo- 
cated it  with  all  his  eloquence,  and  Caesar,  to  whom 
such  deviations  from  Uie  constitution  were  accept- 
able, used  all  his  influence  in  favour  of  it.  Cicero's 
oration  pro  lege  Manilia  contains  a  skctrh  of  Pom- 
pey *s  public  life,  wiUi  the  most  splendid  eulogy 
that,  perhaps,  was  ever  made  on  any  individual. 
The  law  was  adopted  by  all  the  tribes,  and  Pompey, 
with  assumed  reluctance,  yielded  to  Uie  wishes  of 
his  fellow  ci Uteris.  He  arrived  in  Asia  B.  C.  C7, 
received  Uie  command  from  Lucullus,  who  was  the 
less  able  to  conceal  his  chagrin  as  Pompey  industri- 
ously abolished  all  his  regulations.  (See  Mithridates) 
I  The  king  was  driven  from  his  strongholds,  defeat- 
ed with  Uie  loss  of  his  camp,  and  compelled  U>  flee 
into  Uie  country  beyond  the  Caspian.  Pompey, 
who  had,  at  Uie  same  time,  detached  Tigranes  from 
his  alliance  with  Mithridates,  and  placed  his  king- 
dom at  the  disposition  of  Uie  Romans,  followed 
Mithridates  to  Scythia,  and  waged  war  for  two 
years  wiUi  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  that  region. 
He  then  returned  to  Pontus,  completed  the  con- 
quest of  that  kingdom,  and  converted  Syria  into  a 
Roman  province.  At  Uie  invitation  of  Uie  two 
brothers  Aristohnlus  and  Hyrcanus.  who  claimed 
the  throne  of  Jtuiffa,  he  appeared  in  that  country 
to  setUe  the  dispute.  '  After  a  three  mouths'  siege, 
he  took  Jerusalem  by  storm,  and  conferred  on 
Hyrcanus  Uie  dignity  of  high-priest.  In  the  mean 
time.  Mithridates,  reduced  to  despair,  had  poisoned 
himself,  and  Urns  ended  the  war. 

After  Pompey  had  settled  Uie  a  ."airs  of  Asia,  he 
visited  Greece,  where  he  heard  Uie  orators  and 
poets,  and  displayed  his  respect  for  philosophy  by 
making  a  valuable  gift  to  the  city  of  Athens.  He 
then  returned  to  Italy,  dismissed  his  army,  to  quiet 
the  apprehensions  of  Uie  citizens,  as  soon  as  he 
landed  at  Brundusium  (B.  C.  01),  and  entered 
Rome  as  a  private  man.   The  whole  city  came  out 
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to  meet  him,  and  received  him  with  acclamation. 
His  claim  of  a  trinmph  was  admitted  without  oppo- 
sition; and  never  had  Rome  yet  witnessed  such  a 
splendid  display  as  on  the  two  days  of  his  triumphal 
procession.  Captive  kings  and  nobles  walked  be. 
fore  his  chariot,  and  the  spoils  which  were  poured 
into  the  public  treasury  amounted  to  an  enormous 
sum.  After  the  triumph,  Pompey  allowed  all  the 
captives  to  return  to  their  country,  except  Tigranes 
and  Aristobulus. 

His  plan  now  was,  under  the  appearance  of  a 
private  individual,  to  maintain  the  first  place  in  the 
state;  but  he  found  obstacles  on  several  sides.  Lu- 
cullus  and  Crassus  were  superior  to  him  in  wealth; 
the  zealous  republicans  looked  upon  him  with  sus- 
picion ;  Caesar  was  laying  tlie  foundations  of  his 
future  greatness.  Pompey  was  therefore  driven  to 
artifices  of  all  sorts,  and  attached  the  profligate 
Clodius  to  his  interest.  Caesar,  on  his  return  from 
Spain,  aspired  to  the  consulship.  To  effect  his  pur- 
pose, he  reconciled  Pompey  and  Crassus  with  each 
other,  and  united  with  them  in  forming  the  coalition 
which  is  known  under  the  name  of  the  first  trium- 
virate. He  was  chosen  consul  (1).  C.  69\  and,  by 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Julia  with  Pompey, 
seemed  to  have  secured  his  union  with  that  general. 
From  tii is  time  Pompey  countenanced  measures 
which,  as  a  good  citisen,  he  should  have  opposed 
as  subversive  of  freedom.  He  allowed  his  own 
eulogist,  Cicero,  to  be  driven  into  banishment  by 
the  tribune  Clodius;  but,  having  afterwards  himself 
quarrelled  with  Clodius,  he  had  the  former  recalled. 
He  supported  the  illegal  nomination  of  Casar  to  a 
five  years'  command  in  Gaul ;  the  fatal  consequen- 
ces of  this  compliance  afterwards  appeared.  To 
maintain  their  power,  Pompey  and  Crassus  were  a 
second  time  candidates  for  the  consulship,  which 
they  obtained,  though  not  without  violence  (B.  C. 
55).  After  the  expiration  of  their  year,  Crassus 
went  to  his  government  in  Asia,  while  Pompey,  to 
whom  Spain  was  assigned,  remained  at  Rome,  and 
exhibited  shows  to  the  people.  Yet  he  did  not 
entirely  trust  to  the  popular  favour,  but  maintained 
an  army  to  keep  the  citizens  in  awe.  The  fall  of 
Crassus  in  Parthia  left  but  two  masters  to  the  Ro- 
man world  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  Julia  in  childbed, 
these  friends  became  rivals.  Pompey,  however, 
still  retained  so  much  good  will  towards  Caesar, 
that  he  sent  him  two  legions  to  supply  his  losses. 

As  the  troubles  increased  in  the  capital,  it  was 
the  wish  of  some  that  Pompey  should  be  named 
dictator ;  but  Cato  proposed,  as  a  more  regular 
mode  of  proceeding,  to  name  him  sole  consul,  which 
was  done  B.  C.  58.  As  Crcsar's  reputation  as  a 
general  and  his  favour  with  the  people  continually 
increased,  Pompey  endeavoured  to  strengthen  his 
influence  by  a  union  with  the  principal  families. 
With  this  view,  he  married  Cornelia,  widow  of  the 
young  Crassus,  and  daughter  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
whom  he  made  his  colleague  in  the  consulship ; 
and  he  procured  a  rejection  oy  the  senate  of  Caesar's 
request  for  a  continuation  of  his  command  in  Gaul. 
The  most  important  offices  were  filled,  by  his  influ- 
ence, with  the  enemies  of  Cn*ar,  and  he  recalled 
the  two  legions  which  he  had  lent  him.  It  was  now 
proposed  that  both  should  lay  down  their  com- 
mands; but  Pompey's  adherents  objected  that  Cnv 
sar's  time  had  already  expired,  while  Pompey's  had 
not.  It  was  soon  evident  tliat  they  were  suspicious 
of  each  other,  and  tliat  neither  was  inclined  to  re- 
turn to  a  private  station.  Lucan,  who  in  his  senti- 
ments was  a  Pompeian,  says  that  Pompey  could  not 
bear  an  equal,  nor  Casar  a  superior.  The  former 
had  certainly  the  forms  of  the  law  on  his  side,  since 
the  senate  liad  recalled  C  asar,  and  confirmed  Pom- 


pey in  his  command.  In  actual  strength,  the  two 
rivals  were  very  unequal.  Pompey  liad  never  bwa 
equal  in  ability  to  C«sar,  and  was  now  but  the 
shadow  of  a  great  name.  He  himself  was  nut  con- 
scious of  this  decline  of  his  influence;  and  when 
Cicero,  who  found  him  deaf  to  all  proposals  of  ac- 
commodation, asked  him  how  he  thought  to  oppose 
Ctrsar,  he  replied,  "  I  have  only  to  stamp  with  my 
foot,  and  an  army  will  arise  out  of  the  ground.'' 

Casar  had  already  (B.  C.  49)  laid  siege  to  Ra- 
venna, and  was  declared  an  enemy  to  his  country 
by  the  senate,  which,  but  too  late  for  the  activity 
of  his  rival,  committed  to  Pompey  the  defence  of 
the  state.  Cnsar  passed  the  Rubicon,  and  ap- 
proached the  city.  In  sixty  days,  he  subdued  all 
Italy.  Pompey,  besieged  in  Brundusium,  fled  to 
Greece,  where  he  collected  a  numerous  army.  C«ar 
followed  him,  first  offering  terms  of  accommodatioc. 
then  battle.  Pompey  declined  both,  and  encamps  I 
before  Dyrrachium.  Ctrsar  surrounded  him,  W 
he  broke  through  the  enemy  and  escaped,  though 
with  a  heavy  loss.  They  finally  met  near  Pharalns 
in  Macedonia  (B.  C.  4S).  Pompey  had  been  forced 
by  his  officers  to  engage,  and  showed  himself  on- 
worthy  of  his  fame.  When  he  saw  his  troops  throve 
into  disorder  he  retired  to  bis  tent,  and  remained  in 
a  state  of  stupefaction  till  the  approach  of  the  con- 
querors aroused  him  to  attend  to  his  safety.  He 
fled  through  Larissa  to  the  sea,  and  sailed  to  Les- 
bos. Here  he  found  his  faithful  Cornelia,  with 
whom  and  some  friends  he  coasted  along  tlie  shorn 
of  Asia.  At  Cyprus  a  council  was  held  in  rep  ni 
to  his  future  course.  Pompey  wi  sited  to  go  to  Par- 
thia, but,  on  the  proposition  of  the  Greek  TW 
phanes,  he  proceeded  towards  Egypt,  where  he 
might  expect  a  favourable  reception  from  the  yoare; 
Ptolemy,  whose  father  had  received  benefits  from 
his  liands.  As  soon  as  his  approach  to  Egypt  was 
known,  the  base  ministers  of  the  youthful  king  de- 
termined to  possess  themselves  of  his  person,  aid 
put  him  to  death.  On  his  arrival,  a  boat  was  ac- 
cordingly sent,  with  Achillas,  the  Egyptain  general, 
and  some  Roman  fugitives,  inviting  him  to  land. 
Pompey  feared  treachery,  but  it  was  now  too  late  to 
recede.  After  tenderly  taking  leave  of  his  witr 
and  his  son,  he  stepped  into  the  boat.  A  numem* 
multitude  on  the  shore  awaited  his  approach;  but 
before  he  had  landed,  tlie  murderers  struck  bin 
down.  Covering  his  head  with  his  toga,  he  ex- 
pired without  a  groan.  His  head  was  seuaratrJ 
from  his  body,  and  the  trunk  was  left  naked  on  the 
shore.  A  faithful  freedman  and  a  Roman  soldxr, 
who  had  served  Under  Pompey,  collected  some 
wood,  and  burned  the  SBd  remains  of  him  who  had 
once  been  the  master  of  Rome.  When  Cesar  arrivrJ 
in  Egypt,  the  head  of  his  enemy  was  shown  to  bus. 
but  he  turned  away  from  the  sight  with  tear*, 
punished  his  murderers,  caused  the  bead  to  t* 
solemnly  interred,  and  over  his  grave  erected  a 
temple  to  Nemesis. 

Pompey  was  fifty-nine  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death  ;  his  name  is  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  antiquity  (clarum  et  venerabite  nomen  gentthu. 
He  was  moderate  in  pleasure,  free  from  extrava- 
gant luxury,  and,  in  the  highest  pitch  of  his  fortune, 
kind,  mild,  and  humane,  when  not  carried  away  bt 
party  spirit.    His  genius  was  various,  and  his  mind 
was  cultivated  by  philosophy  and  letters.  If  he  »*» 
not  a  true  patriot,  his  ambition  was  not  to  be  th* 
destroyer  of  freedom,  but  tlie  chief  of  a  free  con 
monwealth ;  or,  as  Lucan  says  of  him,  rector  tea 
tus,  ted  regnantu.   Incapable  of  sustaining  himself 
at  the  height  which  he  had  reached,  be  fell  rapidly, 
and  lost  some  of  his  fame  by  the  manner  of  his  fol<- 
Pompey  left  two  sons,  Coeius  and  Sextus.  The  *> 
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mrr  lost  his  life  in  the  battle  of  Munda;  the  latter, 
after  Cesar's  death,  made  himself  formidable  to  the 
new  triumvirs  by  sea.  and  was  finally  (B.  C.  35) 
put  to  death,  by  the  command  of  Antony,  in  Arme- 
nia, whither  he  had  fled. 

POMPEY'S  PILLAR.    See  Column. 

POMPONIUS  MELA.    See  Mela. 

PONCE  DE  LEON,  Joan,  one  of  the  early 
Spanish  discoverers  in  America,  was  sent  by  (Han- 
do  to  conquer  the  island  of  Porto  Rico;  and  having 
there  amassed  great  wealth,  and  received  informa- 
tion of  an  bland  situated  to  the  north,  in  which  there 
was  a  miraculous  fountain  possessing  the  power  of 
restoring  youth  to  the  aged,  he  sailed,  in  1512,  in 
quest  of  these  happy  shores.  Although  he  was 
tumble  to  find  the  fountain  of  youth,  he  discovered 
the  country  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  Florida. 
Ponce  returned  to  Spain,  and  received  frotu  Fer- 
dinand permission  to  colonise  the  island  of  Florida, 
as  he  called  it,  but  soon  after  relumed  to  Porto  Rico 
without  making  any  attempts  at  colonisation.  See 
firing's  Discoveries  of  the  Companion*  of  Columbia. 

PONDICHERRY  ;  since  1672,  the  capital  of  a 
French  colony  in  the  East  Indies,  on  the  Coroman- 
<iel  coast,  in  the  Carnatic,  lying  in  a  sandy  and  dry 
plain,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ariancupan,  which  here 
empties  into  the  sea  of  Bengal;  lat.  11°  55'  N.; 
Ion.  79°  23'  E.  It  was  first  built,  at  a  compara- 
tively recent  period,  by  some  fugitives  from  V  era- 
pa  Lata,  and  gradually  increased  to  such  a  degree, 
that  in  1761  it  contained  70,000  inhabitants;  but  it 
has  since  declined,  and  at  present  has  not  above 
85,000  inhabitants,  who  occupy  different  quarters 
of  the  town,  according  to  national  distinctions 
(Europeans,  Mohammedans,  Hindoos,  &c.)  Very 
delicate  cotton  fabrics,  which  employ  about  6<XX) 
hands,  are  made  in  the  town  and  territory.  The 
houses  of  the  town,  formerly  an  important  fortress, 
are  handsomely  built  in  the  European  style ;  and 
there  are  here  several  Roman  Catholic  churches, 
Hindoo  temples,  mosques,  and  some  European  in- 
stitutions for  education.  The  roadstead  is  very  good, 
but  there  is  no  port  The  territory,  about  eighty- 
five  square  miles,  contains  a  population  of  8000 
natives.  Pondirherry,  on  account  of  its  favourable 
situation,  is,  in  time  of  peace,  the  emporium  of  the 
French  commerce  with  India.  It  was  taken  and 
destroyed  by  the  British  in  1761,  restored  in  1763, 
again  taken  in  1778,  again  restored  by  the  peace 
of  Versailles,  in  1783;  in  1793,  it  was  taken  pos- 
session of  by  the  nabob  of  the  Carnatic,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  British,  and  the  fortifications  were 
destroyed.  By  the  peace  of  Amiens  (1802),  the 
town  and  territory  were  again  restored  to  France, 
but  again  captured  by  the  British,  and  retained 
until  1814.  Since  that  time  it  has  belonged  to  the 
French,  who  are  bouiMl,  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  not 
to  restore  the  fortifications,  and  not  to  keep  a  larger 
number  of  troops  than  is  required  for  purposes  of 
police. 

PONGO.    See  Ape. 

PONIATOWSKI ;  the  name  of  an  illustrious 
Polish  family,  descended  from  an  Italian  slock. 
Joseph  Salinguerra  (born  1612),  belonging  to  the 
old  Italian  family  Torelli,  having  settled  in  Poland, 
after  the  murder  of  all  his  house  by  Ranusio  I.,  duke 
of  Parma,  took  the  name  of  Esiolek,  and  afterwards 
that  of  Poniatowski,  from  an  estate  Poniatow  of  his 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Albert  Poniatowski  and  Anna 
Lecsinska.  His  descendants  received  the  title  of 
prince  in  1764,  and  the  family  still  forms  one  of  the 
thirty-six  Roman  ducal  and  princely  families,  but 
has  not  the  same  privileges  with  the  thirty-five 
others. 

Stanislaus,  count  Poniatowski  (born  167S,  died 


1762)  is  known  for  his  connexion  with  Charles  XII., 
whom,  after  tfie  battle  of  Pultawa,  he  followed  into 
Turkey,  and  as  whose  ambassador  at  Constantinople 
he  had  the  address  to  involve  the  Porte  in  a  war 
with  Russia.  He  wrote  Remaraues  d'un  Seigneur 
Polonait  sur  V  Histoire  de  Ckarlt*  XII  par  foUaire 
(Hague.  1741). 

His  eldest  son,  StanUlaus  II  Augustus  (born 
1732),  the  favourite  of  Catharine  II.,  was  elected 
king  of  Poland,  under  the  influence  of  Russian 
bayonets,  in  1764.  He  was  an  elegant  and  accom- 
plished gentleman,  with  good  intentions,  but  with- 
out the  energy  and  firmness  of  purpose  necessary  to 
sustain  a  tottering  throne,  and  bridle  a  licentious 
nobility.  The  Csartoryski  family,  with  which  he 
was  connected,  bad  sent  him  to  Petersburg,  to  pro- 
mote the  election  of  prince  Adam  Csartoryski  to  the 
Polish  throne,  on  which,  however,  the  handsome 
ambassador  was  himself  seated  by  Catharine's 
favour,  and  the  Csartoryskis,  finding  they  could 
not  even  rule  in  his  name,  began  to  intrigue  against 
him.  His  attempts  to  remove  the  civil  disabilities 
of  the  dissidents  (q.  v.),  and  to  introduce  some  mo- 
difications into  the  Polish  constitution,  raised  a 
powerful  party  against  him.  A  confederation  was 
accordingly  formed,  which  was  put  down  by  Rus- 
sian troops,  and  Poland  wns  obliged  to  submit  to  a 
disadvantageous  treaty  (1767);  but  new  confede- 
rations, at  liar  (see  Poland),  Halics  and  Lublin, 
involved  the  country  in  the  horrors  of  a  civil  war 
(1768).  The  Catholic  confederates  declared  the 
throne  vacant,  and  a  body  of  conspirators,  under 
count  Pulaski  seised  the  person  of  the  king  on  Uie 
night  of  November  3, 1771.  Being  left  alone  with 
a  person  by  the  name  of  Kocsinski,  the  king  per- 
suaded him  to  allow  him  to  write  to  Warsaw, 
whence  a  guard  was  sent  to  conduct  him  home. 
Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  now  filled  the  coun- 
try, and  most  of  the  nobles,  therefore,  abandoned 
Stanislaus,  and,  in  1772,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  king  and  the  senate,  the  first 
partition  of  Poland  was  made  by  the  three  great 
robbers,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  Austria.  The  king 
was  now  become  totally  dependent  on  the  standing 
council,  which  was  governed  by  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador. The  Polish  nobles  at  length  discerned  the 
true  means  of  securing  the  independence  of  Poland. 
(See  Potocki.)  They  obtained  from  Frederic  Wil- 
liam II.  of  Prussia  a  promise  to  stand  by  Uie  repub- 
lic, in  case  it  should  be  attacked  on  account  of  its 
amendments  of  the  constitution,  and  Prussia  gave 
her  consent  to  the  constitution  of  May  3,  1791, 
which  had  been  accepted  by  Stanislaus.  In  thi* 
situation,  Stanislaus  conducted  with  so  much  wis- 
dom and  dignity,  as  to  recover  Uie  esteem  and  love 
of  Uie  nation.  He  also  seemed  determined  to  brave 
Uie  resentment  of  Catharine ;  but,  Uie  connexion 
with  Prussia  having  been  broken,  and  Uie  minority 
of  Uie  diet,  which  was  opposed  to  the  constitution, 
having  procured  a  reversal  of  Uie  proceedings, 
through  Potocki  and  Rsewuski,  from  Vienna  and 
Petersburg,  Uie  feeble  Stanislaus  gave  way.  The 
Polish  army,  notwithstanding  Uie  valour  of  Kosci- 
usko, was  not  suited  for  a  long  resistance,  and  Stan- 
islaus, who  had  sworn  to  perish  wiUi  his  people, 
rather  than  submit,  acceded,  at  Uie  request  of  Rus- 
sia, to  Uie  confederation  of  Targowits.  He  thus 
alienated  Uie  minds  of  Uie  nation,  without  disarm- 
ing Catharine.  Prussia  and  Russia  now  proceeded 
to  a  second  partition  (1793),  for  Uie  purpose,  as 
they  declared,  of  setting  limits  to  Jacobinism  in 
Poland.  The  king's  opposition  only  served  to  ex- 
pose him  to  personal  abuse  from  Uie  Russian  gene- 
ral RautenfeJd,  and  the  Russian  ami«ssador,  count 
Sievers.    Catharine  obliged  him  (1794)  to  sign  Uie 
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net  «f  partition,  which  completed  the  political  anni- 
hilation of  lite  Polish  state,  and  to  ubdicate  the 
tlniMte  (November  ¥5,  1795)  on  the  anniversary  of 
Jus  coronation.  He  went  to  Petersburg,  where  he 
received  a  pension,  Jiving  as  a  |>rivate  individual, 
imd  died  in  1708. 

Joseph,  the  nephew  of  Stanislaus,  born  in  1763, 
fcrved  with  courage  apaiiul  die  Russians  in  1792, 
utid,  on  the  accession  of  his  uncle  to  the  confedera- 
tion of  Targowitx,  left  the  service,  with  most  of  the 
l>est  officers.  When  Uie  Poles  attempted,  in  1794, 
to  drive  lite  Russians  out  of  the  country,  tie  again 
joined  the  Polish  camp,  as  a  volunteer.  Kosciusko 
gave  him  the  command  of  a  division,  at  the  head 
of  wliich  he  distinguished  liimself  at  the  two  sieges 
of  Warsaw.  After  llie  surrender  of  llie  city,  he 
went  to  Vienna,  and,  rejecting  the  offers  of  Catha- 
rine and  Paul,  lived  in  retirement,  on  his  return  to 
I  nland,  at  his  estates  near  Warsaw.  The  creation 
of  the  duchy  of  Warsaw  rekindled  Uie  hopes  of  the 
Polish  patriots,  and  Poniatowski  accepted  the  place 
of  minister  of  war  in  the  new  state.  In  1809,  he 
commanded  the  Polish  army  against  the  superior 
Austrian  force,  which  was  sent  to  omipy  the 
duchy,  compelled  it  to  retire,  rather  by  skilful 
inanreuvres  than  by  force  of  arms,  and  penetrated 
into  Galicia.  In  llie  war  of  1812,  against  Russia 
(see  Ilussutn-German  /far),  he  was  again  at  the 
head  of  Uie  Polish  forces,  ami  distinguished  himself 
in  ull  tl>e  principal  nfiuirs  of  this  chequered  cam- 
jmign.  After  t)ie  battle  of  Lcipsic,  during  which 
Napoleon  created  him  marshal  of  France,  he  was 
ordered  (October  19)  to  cover  the  retreat  of  the 
French  army.  The  enemy  were  already  in  | tosses- 
sion  of  Uie  suburbs  of  Leipsic,  and  Jiad  tJirown 
light  troops  over  the  Klster,  when  the  prince 
nrrived,  with  a  few  followers,  at  the  river,  the 
bridge  over  which  had  been  blown  up  by  the 
French.  Poniatowski,  already  wounded,  plunged, 
with  his  horse,  into  Uie  stream,  which  swallowed 
up  horse  and  rider.  His  l>ody  was  first  found  on 
the  ?4Ui,  and  buried  with  all  the  honours  of  his 
rank,  on  Uie  2<ith.  It  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Warsaw,  and,  in  1810,  was  deposited  in  Uie  cathe- 
dral at  Crneow.  Tliorwaldsen  has  executed  an 
equestrian  statue  of  Poniatowski,  for  the  city  of 
Warsaw, 

PONTA  DELGADA.    See  Michaels.  St. 

PONTC H  A  RTR  A I N  ;  a  lake  of  Louisiana, 
about  twenty. five  miles  long  from  east  to  west,  and 
nearly  Uie  same  in  breadth.  The  water  is  generally 
from  twelve  to  fourteen  feet  deep.  It  communi- 
cates wiUi  lake  Borgne  on  the  east,  wiUi  lnke 
Maurepas  on  the  »w,  and  with  New  Orleans  on 
Ute  south,  by  hnyou  St  John  and  a  canal,  and  also 
by  a  railroad.  It  is  surrounded  by  marshes,  and 
Uie  landing  is  generally  difficult. 

PONTK-CORVO  ;  a  town  in  the  States  of  Uie 
Church,  sixty  miles  south-east  from  Rome,  from 
which  lleroadotte  received  Uie  title  of  Prince  of 
Ponle-Corvo-    See  Charles  X//'. 

PONTK-CORVO,  Pkin.k  or.  See  Charles 
XtP. 

PONTIFEX  ;  a  priest,  who  served  no  particular 
divinity.  Under  Noma,  who  regulated  Uie  sacred 
rites  of  the  Romans,  there  was  only  one  pontifex. 
This  number  was  alterwards  increased  to  four,  then 
to  eight,  and,  under  Sylla,  to  fifteen.  The  ponti- 
fices  formed  n  particular  college  of  priests,  which 
.superintended  the  nfffiirs  of  religion,  nt  Uie  head  of 
which  was  Uie  pontilex  niaximus.  the  chief  priest, 
whose  duty  was  Uie  inauguration  of  the  priests, 
and,  in  earlier  times,  the  care  of  the  public  records 
{annates  maxhui).  He  also  supermini  Vd  the 
sacred  rites  ol  Vesta.    He  held  his  office  for  life, 


and  could  not  leave  Italy.  The  emperors  after- 
wards  assumed  this  title.  The  ponli&ces  tail  the 
supreme  superintendence  of  Uie  religions  wurship, 
und  its  ministers  directed  Ute  religious  solemnities, 
had  Uie  care  of  the  calendar,  ana  decided  la«>niu 
which  were  connected  with  religion  whence  the 
jus  pmtificum).  The  external  badge  nf  0> 
pontilex,  at  least  on  solemn  occasions,  aad  whi* 
engaged  in  Uie  duties  of  his  office,  was  a  drws 
bordered  with  purple  {toga  prtttexta),  and  a  tapering 
hat  in  Uie  form  of  a  cone,  which  was  made  of  the 
skins  of  sacrificed  animals  {tutvlvs  or galenu).  Ths 
dresses  of  the  superior  clergy  in  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  wliich  they  wear  particularly  on  festival*, 
are  railed  pontificalia. 

Pontificate  is  Uie  dignity  nf  the  pontifex ;  like- 
wise the  pajuil  dignity,  as  the  pope  himself  is  called, 
in  Latin,  pout  if  ft  maximns. 

PONTIFICAL;  the  book  containing  the  prayers 
and  rites  lo  be  used  by  the  pope  and  bishops  in  the 
exercise  of  Uieir  functions,  as  confirming,  con- 
ferring orders,  consecrating  bishops  and  churches, 
fcc.  The  Catholics  think  that  pope  Gelssiuv  » 
century  before  Gregory  the  Great,  hail  already 
done  something  towards' forming  this  collection. 
PONTIFICALIBI  S.  Isee  In  Pontijicaliita. 
PONTIFICATE.  The  pope  being  called  pan/ 
rovernmeut  is  called  his  pont>ji- 


t he  time  of  his  government 
cote. 

PONTINE  MARSHES;  that  tract  of  land  » 
the  papal  dominions,  souUi  of  Rome,  which  extends 
from  Netluno  to  Terracina :  it  is  about  fortya»e 
miles  long,  and  from  four  to  eleven  broad.  The 
origin  of  these  marshes,  which  must  not  be  cm- 
founded  wiUi  the  Maremmas  (q.  v.),  is  lost  in  the 
most  remote  antiquity.  Homer  describes  Uie  abode 
of  Circe  (Uie  promontory  Monte  Circe! lo,  war 
Terracina)  as  an  island ;  and  it  is  not  improbable, 
that  all  these  low  grounds  were  once  covered  vita 
the  sea,  as  was  Uie  territory  of  Ravenna,  on  the 
eastern  coast.  In  the  early  times  of  the  Rom" 
republic,  there  were,  according  to  Pliny,  on  the 
testimony  of  former  historians,  Uurty-three  cities 


situated  in  this  region,  all  of  w 


either  by  w»rs, 


or  prrhai*  by  the  increasing  influence  of  U* 
miasma,  disappeared  at  a  very  early  period.  11k 
principal  city,  Pometia,  gave  its  name  to  the 
marshes,  which  are  formed  by  great  quantities  of 
water,  received  from  innumerable  streams,  which, 
rising  in  the  neighbouring  mountains,  run  into  the 
plain,  where,  for  want  of  a  sufficient  declrruy 
towards  the  sea,  they  pass  off  very  slowly,  become 
stagnant,  and  at  length  lose  themselves  in  the  sand. 
The  loss  of  so  great  a  portion  of  fertile  land,  aid 
the  unwholesome  vapours,  which  the  south  wind 
often  carried  even  to  Rome,  early  attracted  the 
attention  of  the  Romans  (who  thought  no  i rr» dr- 
inking too  difficult)  to  the  means  of  remedying  Uiis 
evil.  Appius  Claudius  [312  B.  C.)  probably  nisdf 
the  first  attempts  at  draining  them,  when  he  carried 
the  celebrated  Appian  way  through  Uie  marshes. 
He  was  succeeded  in  this  attempt  by  Uie  consul 
Cethegus.  Julius  Caesar  formed  the  gigantic  pJ»n 
of  conducting  the  Tiber  through  U»e  marshes ;  but 
he  wns  prevented  by  death  from  its  execution. 
Augustus  contented  himself  with  undertaking 
several  canals.  Under  the  succeeding  emperors 
these  attempts  to  improve  this  part  of  Uie  country 
were  abandoned  ;  and  the  water  overflowed,  ull 
Nero  renewed  the  work.  Trajan  continued  it, 
during  ten  years,  with  so  much  spirit,  that  the 
whole  tract  from  Treponti  to  Terracina  was 
drained,  and  the  Appian  way  was  completely 
restored.  During  Uie  political  storms,  which 
destroyed  the  Roman  empire,  Uie  marshes  ab» 
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rev  fried  (o  their  former  dreary  condition.  Under 
Uie  Gothic  king  Theodoric,  attempts  were  once 
more  made  to  <irain  them,  mid,  ns  it  appears,  not 
without  success.  But  the  operations  were  not 
long  persevered  in,  mid  hostile  nature  soon 
resumed  her  rights.  Among  the  popes,  Hon i fare 
VIII.  i  who  died  in  1303)  was  the  first  who  occupied 
himself  with  the  draining  of  Uie  marshes;  and  he 
<siuseii  a  large  canal  to  be  dug,  by  means  of  which 
the  country  around  Sezxe  and  Sermoiietta  remains 
dry  even  to  tiiis  day.  Martin  V.  in  1417,  likewise 
caused  a  great  canal,  the  Rio  Marti  no.  to  be  dug, 
for  the  extension  of  which  to  the  sea  hardly  a  mile 
wus  wanting,  wtien  this  undertaking,  which  would 
have  supplied  an  outlet  for  nil  the  streams,  was 
interrupted  hy  his  death.  Leo  X.  conferred  the 
wliole  country  upon  Giuliano  de'  Medici,  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  cause  it  to  be  drained.  Yet 
during  the  G!)  years  of  its  continuance  in  the  hands 
of  the  Medici,  little  or  nothing  was  done  towards 
Uiis  object.  Sixtus  V.,  who  died  in  1590,  applied 
himseif  with  zeal  to  this  undertaking,  and  visited 
the  country  in  person.  Me  also  caused  a  great 
canal,  the  Fiume  Sisto.  to  he  dug,  and  enclosed 
widi  dams,  which,  however,  lieing  too  slightly  built, 
shortly  after  his  death  gave  way,  so  that  the  whole 
country  became  again  as  marshy  as  ever.  After 
him,  no  pope  had  the  courage,  for  a  long  time,  to 
set  about  this  work  with  earnestness.  Pius  VI. 
turned  his  attention  again  to  the  Pontine  marshes. 
The  levelling  was  performed  with  the  greatest  ac- 
curacy, Uie  depths  of  the  various  canals  and  outlets 
were  measured,  the  degree  of  declivity  in  the  bed 
of  the  rivers  ascertained,  nnd,  in  1778,  the  work 
was  commenced.  For  ten  years,  it  was  continued 
at  the  greatest  expense,  till,  in  1788,  it  was  com- 
pleted. Rut,  notwithstanding  every  exertion,  it 
was  found  impracticable  to  raise  the  low  lands,  and 
give  them  a  proper  slope  for  the  numerous  streams; 
yet  the  judiciously  conducted  canals,  the  cleansing 
of  the  beds  of  Uie  different  streams,  whose  slime 
filled  the  air  with  unwholesome  vapours,  the  laying 
out  of  an  excellent  highway  (Liuea  Pia),  bore  wit- 
ness to  Uie  services  rendered  by  Pius  VI.  to  this 
c.  urn  try.  During  the  French  government  these  la- 
bours were  also  continued  ;  yet  it  seems  as  if  the 
old  marshes  would  not  submit  to  the  restraint  of 
cultivation.  This  country  is  not  as  frightful  as  it  is 
usually  represented  ;  but  it  is  very  monotonous,  and 
Uie  predatory  habits  of  the  inhabitants,  which  the 
vigorous  measures  of  the  French  government  in 
some  degree  kept  under  restraint,  have  in  later 
times  resumed  nil  their  former  lawlessness.  It  may 
further  be  observed,  that  this  district  contains  a 
considerable  extent  of  cultivated  land,  and  immense 
pastures,  where  horses,  cattle,  and  herds  of  buffa- 
loes grate,  and  water-fowls  (Jolaghe)  start  up  with 
a  rustling  noise  ;  towards  the  sea  are  great  forests. 
The  air,  however,  particularly  in  some  seasons  of 
Uie  year,  is  yet  very  unwholesome  ;  and  hence  the 
pale,  sallow  countenances  of  the  few  inhabitants, 
who  arc  occupied  mostly  with  hunting  and  fishing, 
ami  occasionally  with  highway  robberies,  when  the 
fever  to  which  they  are  subject  permits  them.  The 
chief  work  on  Uiis  subject  is  Prony's  Description 
hydrvgrnphiifHc  et  histvrique  det  Aiarait  Pontins 
(according  to  their  condition  in  Uie  year  1811  to 
1812)  ;  (Paris,  1823,  4to,  with  an  atlas,  folio.) 

PONTON,  ott  PONTOON,  in  war,  denotes  a 
little  floating  bridge  made  of  boats  and  planks. 
The  ponton  is  a  machine  consisting  of  two  vessels 
at  a  little  distance,  joined  by  beams,  with  planks 
liiid  across  for  the  passage  of  Uie  cavalry,  Uie 
«-;.in»oti,  infantry,  &c,  over  a  river,  or  an  urm  of 
Uie  iea,  &e. 


PONTOPPIDAN,  Eric,  Uie  younger,  bom  at 
Aarhuis,  in  1608,  died  in  1764,  was  bishop  of  Ber- 
gen, and  wrote  many  historical  and  theological 
works,  and  also  some  Essays  upon  the  Norwegian 
Language,  and  an  Essay  on  Uie  Natural  History  of 
Norway  (trans),  into  English,  London,  1755.) 

PONTUS,  in  Asia  Minor  (so  called  from  the  sea 
on  which  it  lay)  ;  Ute  country  from  Uie  Halys  to 
Colchis,  or  the  Pontic  Cappadocia,  as  it  was  for- 
merly joined  wiU)  Cappadocia.  The  whole  of  Cap- 
padocia was  divided  by  Uie  Persians  into  two  sat- 
rapies, whence  there  arose,  under  Uie  Macedonians, 
two  distinct  kingdoms.  The  oldest  inhabitants 
were  Tibarenes  and  Chalybees,  not  Chaldn*ans. 
Ritter  (in  his  I'orhalle)  Uiinks  Uiey  were  natives  of 
India,  and  particularly  descendants  of  the  Bud- 
dhists at  a  period  previous  to  Uie  Brahmans.  A 
son  of  U)e  Persian  king  Darius,  Anabases,  held 
these  satrapies  as  a  vassal,  with  Uie  right  to  trans- 
mit them  as  an  inheritance  to  his  posterity.  One 
of  his  successors,  Mithridates,  assisted  the  younger 
Cynw,  and  refused  to  pay  tribute  to  Artaxerxes. 
His  son,  Ariobanaues  I.  made  himself  independent 
during  Uie  general  insurrection  of  Uie  governors  of 
Asia  Minor  against  Artaxerxes  II.  Mithridates 
II.,  who  reigned  B.  C.337,  transferred  his  kingdom 
voluntarily  to  Alexander.  Afterwards,  in  Uie  divi- 
sion of  his  empire,  in  322,  it  fell  to  Antigonus,  who 
having  attempted  the  death  of  MiUiridates,  the  lat- 
ter fled  to  Paphlagonia,  where  he  found  adherents, 
and  successfully  maintained  himself.  His  successor, 
Mithridates  HI.,  enlarged  his  paternal  kingdom  by 
conquests.  His  son,  MiUiridates  IV.,  drove  back 
Uie  Gauls,  but  was  obliged  to  conclude  Uie  war 
against  Sinope,  because  Uie  Rhodians  rendered  as- 
sistance to  Uiis  city.  Pharnaces  I.  at  lengUi  took 
possession  of  Sinope,  and  made  it  his  residence. 
Mithridates  Euer»etes,  father  of  the  celebrated 
MiUiridates,  aided  Uie  Romans  in  Uie  third  Punic 
and  in  the  Pergamiau  war,  and  received  from  them 
Phrygia  Major.  He  was  murdered  in  124.  His 
son,  MiUiridates  the  (I real,  succeeded  him,  and 
carried  on  bloody  wars  with  Rome  until  his  death  ; 
at  last  he  submitted  to  Pompey,  and  killed  himself, 
64  years  B.  C,  from  despair.  His  son  Pharnaces 
obtained  only  Uie  Bosphorus,  and,  when  he  attempt- 
ed to  conquer  again  his  paternal  kingdom,  was  van- 
quished by  Ca-sar,  and  put  to  death  by  Asnnder, 
who  tiad  made  himself  king  of  Bospltorus.  Still 
his  son  Darius  received  through  Antony  a  part  of 
Pontus.  Polemo,  who  at  the  same  time  possessed 
the  Bosphorus,  Asia  Minor,  and  Colchis,  was  his 
successor.  After  the  death  of  his  widow,  Pytho- 
dor  is,  Polemo  II.  succeeded,  as  king  of  Pontus 
A.D.3tf.  Nero  took  Bosphorus  from  him. and  Pontus 
became,  after  Polemo's  death,  a  Roman  province. 
When  the  Latins,  in  1204,  again  conquered  Con- 
stantinople, Alexius  Comnenus  founded  a  new  king- 
dom in  Pontus,  which  remained  until  Moliammed 
II.  united  it,  in  1461,  with  his  great  conquests. 

PONTUS;  son  of  Earth,  ami  elder  brother  of 
Oceanus.  (.Sec  Oceanus.  and  Septune.)  By  his 
mother,  he  had  Plmrcys,  Tliaumas,  Nereus,  he. 

PONTUS  EUX1NUS  ;  the  ancient  name  for  Uie 
Black  sea,  (q.  v.)  According  to  some,  its  Greek 
name,  Y.v\uut  «■«»«■»»  (signifying  hospitable  tea),  was 
given  it  on  account  of  its  beautiful  scenery  and 
fruitful  coasts  ;  according  to  oUirrs,  it  was  at  first 
called  Axtuut  («£i».f,  inhospitable),  on  account  of 
(he  barbarous  character  of  Uie  inhabitants  along  it* 
shores  ;  but.  as  these  were  softened  by  commercial 
intercourse,  its  name  was  changed  fo  Euxinus. 

POO  1 1  ;  an  Eygptian  god.    See  Hieroglyphics. 

POOLO  (from  the  modern  Greek  for  Utile,  from 
the  ancient  **»x*f)  is  often  found  in  geographical 
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POOR — POPE. 


names,  as  Poolo  Samo  (Little  Saroos.)  Poolo  is  of- 
ten  used  as  a  diminutive  ;  for  instance,  Marwpoota 
(little  Mary),  lu  tlie  MaJay  languages,  poolo  signi- 
fies an  island. 

POOR,  POORA  (city,  in  Sanscrit) ;  the  termi- 
nation of  numerous  geographical  names  in  India 
east  of  the  Ganges,  as  Hajapoor  (royal  city.) 

POOR'S  RATE  is  the  name  given  in  England  to 
the  taxes  raised  for  the  aid  or  support  of  those  who 
cannot  support  themselves.    See  Pauperism. 

POOTRA  (in  Sanscrit,  ton"' ;  a  word  appearing 
in  many  geographical  names,  as  Brahmapootra  (son 
of  Bramah.) 

POPAYAN;  a  city  of  New  Grenada,  situated 
in  a  large  and  fertile  plain,  watered  by  the  Cauca, 
lying  at  the  foot  of  the  volcanic  Purace.  It  is 
nbotit  eighty  leagues  south-west  of  Bogota,  and 
eighty-five  north-west  of  Quito;  lat,  2°  26* 
north  ;  Ion.  7b°  39'  west.  It  is  prettily  built,  and 
its  elevation  above  the  sea  (5750  feel)  renders  the 
climate  mild.  Population,  25,000.  It  suffered 
much  during  the  war  of  Colombian  independence, 
and,  in  1827,  was  almost  entirely  overthrown  by 
an  earthquake,  which  was  accompanied  by  an 
eruption  of  the  Purace  and  an  overflow  of  the 
Cauca. 

POPE  (from  the  Greek  «-««-«<,  father;  see 
Papas)  was  the  title  of  the  bishop  of  Rome,  long 
before  he  possessed  the  authority  which  is  now 
connected  with  tlie  name.  Prom  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  he  was  tlie  first  among  the  five 
patriarchs  or  superior  bishops  of  Christendom ;  for 
the  circumstance  that  Rome  was  the  ancient  capital 
of  tlie  kingdom,  and,  according  to  tradition,  the 
last  dwelling-place  of  the  apostle  Peter,  had  long 
since  given  to  him,  as  pretended  successor  of  Peter, 
an  extensive  authority,  but  no  peculiar  jurisdiction 
over  foreign  dioceses.  This,  however,  the  popes 
obtained  by  the  wealth  of  the  Roman  church, 
which  had  property  in  most  other  dioceses,  by 
arbitration  in  ecclesiastical  contentions,  and  by 
availing  themselves  of  many  opportunities  favour- 
able to  the  extension  of  their  influence.  A  pro- 
vincial synod  at  Sardica.  in  the  year  344,  and  a 
decree  of  the  emperor  Valentinian  111.,  in  445, 
had,  indeed,  acknowledged  the  bishop  of  Home  as 
primate,  and  as  the  last  tribunal  of  appeal  from  the 
other  bishops  ;  but  even  in  the  West,  where  alone 
these  edicts  had  the  force  of  law,  the  measures  of 
the  popes,  until  the  eighth  century,  often  met  with 
violent  opposition.  About  this  time,  several  cir- 
cumstances contributed  to  open  to  them  the  way  to 
supreme  control  over  all  churches.  (See  Hierarchy). 
Among  these  were  tlie  establishing  new  churches 
in  Germany,  which,  like  those  of  Britain  at  an 
earlier  period,  being  founded  by  their  missionaries, 
were  at  first  subject  to  their  power  ;  the  |>olitienl 
confusion,  and  the  change  of  government  in  Italy 
and  France  ;  the  decretals  of  the  pretended  Isidore, 
forged  l>etween  and  8."iO,  prolmbly  by  Bene- 
diet,  a  deacon  of  Menti  (which,  in  those  limes  of 
ignorance,  contributed  much  to  support  the  claims 
of  tlie  Itnman  church  to  exercise  supreme  power, 
by  supposititious  letters  and  statutes  of  former 
bishops  of  Rome,  dated  back  to  tlie  first  centuries); 
the  schism  between  the  Eastern  and  Western 
churches,  which  bound  the  latter  still  more  closely 
to  the  popes,  as  Uieir  leaders  ;  tlie  gradations  of 
ecclesiastical  rank,  every  where  introduced  by  the 
ambition  of  the  popes,  all  derived  and  gradually 
de'tt'ending  from  them,  who  had  usurped  the  Inchest 
place ;  and,  finally,  Uie  personal  superiority  of  some 
j*»pes  over  their  contemporaries.  Thus  Leo  the 
Orcat,  in  the  fifth  century;  Gregory  I.,  called  the 
Great,  a  tealous  good,  and  able  man.  in  the  sixth 


century  ;  and  Leo  III.,  who  crowned  Charlemagne, 
in  the  eighth  century,  had  obtained  for  tlie  papel 
title  an  authority  which  the  patriarchs  of  the  East 
could  not  attain,  and  against  which  the  power  of 
princes  availed  little.  The  story  of  the  female 
pope,  Johanna  or  .loan,  an  English  woman,  edu- 
cated at  Ments  and  Athens,  who.  concealing  her 
sex,  rose  by  her  learning  and  talent  from  the  office 
of  a  notary  at  Rome  to  the  papal  chair,  but,  after  a 
reign  of  two  years  and  a  half,  was  detected  by 
becoming  a  mother,  is  a  fable  and  satire.  1"here 
were,  indeed,  unworthy  popes  during  the  middle 
ages ;  hut,  after  the  brilliant  victory  which  Nicholas 

I.  (who  was  first  solemnly  crowned^  obtained  over 
Lothaire.  king  of  Lorraine,  in  the  affair  of  a  divorce 
in  8G5,  and  over  the  bishops  of  Treves  and  Cologne, 
whom  he  deposed  by  his  papal  authority  ;  and 
after  tlie  example  which  John  VIII.  had  given,  in 
875,  of  a  disposal  of  the  imperial  crown,  which  lie 
conferred  on  Charles  the  Bald, — the  power  of  the 
popes  could  receive  but  little  injury  from  the 
violence  and  corruption  which  prevailed  in  the 
papal  see  above  a  hundred  years,  beginning  from 
the  influence  of  the  Tuscan  counts  at  Rome,  under 
Sergius  III.,  in  904,  and  continued  by  the  wicked 
and  licentious  favourites  and  relations  of  the  infa- 
mous princesses  Theodora  and  Marotia  (one  o» 
whom,  John  XII.,  in  056,  while  but  eighteeii 
years  old,  and  another,  Benedict  IX..  in  1033,  a 
boy  of  twelve  years,  obtained  tlie  dignity  of  pope), 
and  even  from  the  scandalous  circumstance  that,  in 
1045,  three  popes,  chosen  by  means  of  bribery, 
were  living  together  in  Rome.  The  rudeness  of 
the  age  concealed  the  scandal  of  such  things. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  darkness,  a  ray  of  light 
appears  in  tlie  reign  of  the  excellent  Sylvester  II., 
between  999  and  1003,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  and  whom  the  worUf 
regarded  as  a  magician.  The  troubles  arising- 
during  the  decline  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  in 
France  and  Germany  offered  an  extensive  and  con- 
tinually enlarging  field  of  action  to  the  ambition  of 
tlie  popes  ;  and  their  dignity  and  independence  of 
the  nobles  and  people  of  Rome,  which  they  had 
often  lost  during  the  contentions  of  faction*,  were 
regained  by  them  by  the  constitution  of  Nicholas 

II.  ,  in  105°,  placing  the  right  of  election  to  the 
papal  chair  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals  (see  Con- 
clave), to  the  exclusion  of  the  laity.  After  this,  a 
succession  of  good  rulers,  of  great  talents  and 
excellent  character,  sat  upon  what  was  then  the 
first  throne  in  Christendom; — Gregory  VII.,  who 
surpassed  them  all  in  spirit  and  in  power,  and  who 
began  to  carry  through,  with  wonderful  perse- 
verance, the  project  of  universal  dominion  ;  I  'rban 
II.,  who  was  several  times  driven  from  Rome  by 
the  anti pope  Clement  III.,  but  who,  from  10r»8  i«> 
1099,  ruled  with  extensive  influence  and  extraordi- 
nary vigour;  Alexander  III.,  who,  during  his 
reign,  between  1160  and  1181.  survived  two  rivals, 
and  overcame  a  third,  who  brought  the  kings  of 
K  up  land  and  Scotland  to  unconditional  obedience 
in  religious  matters,  who  made  the  emperur 
Frederic  I.  hold  his  stirrup,  and  confirmed  the 
system  of  the  election  of  popes ;  and  Innocent  111., 
whose  reign,  between  1198  and  1216,  raised  the 
papal  see  to  the  highest  degree  of  power  and 
dignity. 

W  fiat  the  popes  in  earlier  limes  had  only  at- 
tempted in  peculiar  circumstances,  these  great 
men,  so  superior  to  their  age,  made  the  settled 
usage,  by  a  regular  series  of  nold  usurpations  and 
persevering  efforts.  They  united  the  clergy  of 
western  and  central  Europe  closely  to  the  papal 
see,  by  the  introduction  of  a  new  form  of  oath,  by 
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the  law  of  celibacy,  and  by  the  law  of  investiture, 
which  broke  the  union  of  bishops  with  their  tem- 
poral princes,  and,  under  Innocent  III.,  was 
extended  to  a  power  of  disposing,  at  pleasure, 
of  all  the  dignities  and  benefices  of  the  church. 
By  means  of  their  legates  and  nuncios,  they 
obtained  the  bishop's  right  of  deciding  in  eccle- 
siastical and  matrimonial  affairs,  and  the  ex- 
clusive right  of  canonisation ;  and  they  thus  made 
the  popes  the  sole  fountain  of  ecclesiastical  dignity 
and  power  in  western  Christendom.  By  event- 
ually assuming  the  sole  right  of  convening  coun- 
cils and  national  synods  (whose  decrees  became 
valid  only  by  being  ratified  by  the  pope),  and  by 
maintaining,  with  more  and  more  boldness,  their 
claims  to  i nut  II  i  bi  li  ty,  they  at  length  obtained  compl ete 
dominion  over  the  church.  Oi  the  orders  of  monks, 
especially  of  the  mendicant  orders,  they  created  a 
spiritual  army,  wlto,  having  in  their  liands  the  in- 
quisition, the  right  of  hearing  confessions,  and  of 
preaching,  together  with  the  public  superintendence 
of  schools  and  universities,  became  the  most  useful 
instrument  of  their  policy,  and  one  of  the  strongest 
supports  of  their  power.  The  success  of  these  ad- 
vances towards  unlimited  spiritual  dominion,  gave 
tliem  courage  to  strive  also  after  temporal  power. 

But  the  claims  of  the  popes  to  worldly  dominion 
are  of  much  later  origin  than  the  historians  of  the 
court  of  Rome  have  maintained.  Constantine  the 
Great  gave  them  merely  some  buildings  and  estates 
in  and  near  Home.  By  the  gilt  of  Pepin  (sec  Church, 
States  of  the)  the  pope  obtained  merely  the  dominium 
utile,  that  is,  the  use  of  lands  intrusted  to  him.  In 
this  way  he  became,  in  a  manner,  a  vassal  of  the 
Frankish  kings,  and  afterwards  of  the  German  em- 
perors, who  exercised,  without  opposition,  the  right 
of  sovereignty  over  the  papal  dominions,  and,  until 
the  twelfth  century,  suflered  no  election  of  pope  to 
take  place  without  their  ratification.  Innocent  III. 
first  established  the  rule  tlial  Home,  the  Marches, 
and  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Matilda  (q.  v.), 
should  do  him  homage,  as  lord  paramount,  in  1 198 ; 
and  thus  vanished  the  last  shadow  of  the  power  of 
the  emperors  over  Rome  and  the  pope.  Favour- 
able circumstances  had  already  made  several  king- 
doms tributary  to  the  papal  see.  England,  from 
the  time  of  its  conversion  to  Christianity,  was  thus 
dependent  upon  them  ;  in  like  manner,  Poland  and 
Hungary,  from  the  eleventh  century.  Bulgaria  and 
Aragon,  from  the  beginning  of  Uie  thirteenth,  and 
the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (whose  Norman 
kings  had  been  vassals  of  the  pope,  from  1265,  when 
Clement  IV.  gave  it  to  the  house  of  Anjou  through 
hatred  towards  die  house  of  llohenstaufen.  Even 
the  East  would  have  fallen  under  the  power  of 
Rome,  if  the  success  of  the  crusades  (winch  had 
given  rise  in  the  West  to  much  confusion  in  regard 
to  the  rights  of  citisens  and  private  property ,  and 
thereby  promoted  the  influence  of  the  pope)  had 
been  less  transitory.  Innocent  1 1 1,  dared  to  depose 
and  proclaim  kings,  as,  for  instance,  John  of  Eng- 
land, and  to  threaten  the  whole  world  with  excom- 
munication. The  emperor  Otho  IV.  called  himself 
such  by  the  grace  of  God  and  of  the  pope.  Kings 
were  called  sons  of  the  pope ;  and  the  fear  of  the 
terrible  consequences  of  Uifc  interdict,  which  they 
pronounced,  as  vicars  of  Christ,  upon  disobedient 
princes  and  their  kingdoms,  the  rebellious  spirit  of 
the  barons,  the  ill  regulated  constitution  of  states, 
and  the  great  want  of  laws,  subjected  the  rulers  of 
those  times  to  the  authority  of  a  lord,  whose  court 
was  the  cradle  of  modem  politics,  and  whose  power 
and  influence  were  irresistible,  because  supported  by 
public  opinion  and  by  superstition.  It  was  with 
reason,  then,  that  popery,  at  that  time,  was  called 


a  universal  monarchy;  the  cardinals  being  coun- 
sellors; the  legates  in  the  different  kingdoms  of 
Europe,  viceroys ;  the  archbishops  and  bishops, 
governors  and  lieutenant-governors  ;  the  priests, 
ministers  of  police  and  of  the  finances;  and  the 
religious  orders,  the  standing  armies  of  the  Roman 
pastor  ;  who  thus  had  at  his  beck  300,000  servants 
of  different  ranks,  scattered  among  the  different  na- 
tions, entirely  devoted  to  his  interest,  and  power- 
ful by  the  arms  of  religion  and  fanaticism.  In  fact, 
this  priestly  government  did  good  by  accustoming 
the  rude  princes  and  people  to  laws  and  Christian 
manners ;  and,  at  a  time  when  rights  were  first 
beginning  to  be  understood,  its  inconsistency  with 
true  independence  was  not  felt. 

France  alone,  which  had  acquired  more  consis- 
tency and  power  tlian  the  other  monarchies  of  Europe, 
by  the  subjugation  of  the  great  vassals,  and  the 
reduction  of  their  territories  under  the  royal  govern- 
ment, first  successfully  resisted  the  popes.  In 
Philip  the  Fair,  Boniface  VIII.,  one  of  the  boldest 
and  most  able  popes,  found  a  master,  and  his  suc- 
cessors, during  their  residence  at  Avignon,  between 
1306  and  1376,  remained  under  French  influence. 
The  independence  of  the  popes  visibly  suffered  from 
the  circumstance  that  they  were  now  bound  to  h 
particular  political  party,  though  they  continued  to 
exercise,  over  all  the  Christian  countries  of  the 
West,  the  power  which  their  arts  and  perseverance 
had  obtained.  Their  dignity  sunk  still  lower  when, 
in  1378.  two  rival  popes  appeared— the  Italian 
Urban  VI.,  and  a  count  of  Geneva,  chosen  by  the 
French  cardinals,  who  took  the  name  of  dement 
HI.  Europe  was  divided  by  their  quarrel,  the 
Italian  being  supported  by  Italy,  Germany,  Eng- 
land and  tlie  northern  kingdoms,  the  French  pope 
by  France,  Spain,  Savoy,  Lorraine  and  Scotland  ; 
and  the  schism  long  remained.  The  public  sale  ot 
offices,  the  shameful  extortions  and  the  low  arti- 
fices, which  most  of  these  rival  popes  used  against 
each  other,  gave  rise  in  England  and  Bohemia  (see 
Huss),  to  much  complaint,  and  to  demands  for  a 
reform  in  the  state  of  the  church.  The  council  of 
Constance  had,  indeed,  succeeded  in  putting  an  end 
to  tlie  great  schism,  by  deposing  l>oth  of  the  rivals  ; 
but  pope  Martin  V.,  who  was  chosen,  in  1417,  in 
their  place,  did  not  correct  the  abuses  which  had 
grown  up  under  his  predecessors,  and  even  tlie  most 
express  decrees  for  reform,  passed  by  the  council  of 
Hasle,  were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  artifices  and 
tlie  perseverance  of  Eugene  IV.,  of  the  house  of 
Ursini,  who  was  pope  between  1431  and  1477.  He 
had  gained  tlie  friendship  of  Prance,  in  1 438,  by 
the  pragmatic  sanction,  which  laid  the  foundation 
of  tlie  freedom  of  tlie  Gallican  church ;  and  the 
negotiations  of  iEueas  Sylvius,  ambassador  of  Fre- 
deric III.,  with  him  and  his  successor,  the  excellent 
N  icholas  V.,  a  friend  to  ancient  literature,  and  the 
protector  of  tlie  learned  exiles  from  Greece,  effected 
tlie  concordate  of  Vienna,  in  1 448.  Why  tlie  griev- 
ances of  the  German  nation  were  so  little  remedied 
by  this  instrument,  while  the  interest  of  the  pope 
was  carefully  atteuded  to,  tlie  German  princes, 
whom  the  eloquence  of  the  cunning  negotiator 
./Eneas  Sylvius  liad  induced  to  accept  it,  first  per- 
ceived when  he  was  chosen  cardinal,  and,  in  1 468, 
pope,  under  tlie  name  of  Pin*  II.  In  this  concor- 
dat*, the  popes  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the 
annates,  of  tlie  right  of  ratifying  the  election  of  pre- 
lates, and,  among  many  other  privileges,  that  of 
Uie  pope's  months,  so  called,  or  tlie  right  of  cotife r- 
ring  lienefices  (which  they  exercised  alternately 
with  the  founders),  not  on  Uie  occurrence  of  vacan- 
cies, but  on  particular  months,  of  which  six  in  every 
year  were  reserved  to  die  pope.    By  a  general  ex- 
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tension  of  this  privilege,  to  which,  under  different 
pretence**,  the  other  Christian  kingdoms  were  ob- 
liged to  submit.  the  popes  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
had  gone  so  far,  that  lull  half  of  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  of  ihe  Wot  flowed  into  their  coders,  under 
various  pretences.  Assistance  Bgainst  the  'l  urks 
WHb  the  most  common  pretext ;  hut  rarely  were 
any  of  the  immense  sums  thus  collected  so  employed. 
It  was  necessary  to  buy  the  favour  of  the  parties  in 
Home,  among  which  the  old  families  of  Coionna 
and  L'rsini  had  long  been  rivals  ;  and  so  much  was 
spent  on  their  relations  (see  Xrpofistu\  that  very 
little  remained  for  tlie  common  good  of  Christen- 
dom. 

In  care  for  his  family,  no  pope  ever  surpassed 
Alexander  VI.,  between  1 4M2  and  I50.'i,  whose 
policy  and  whose  private  life  were  equally  stran- 
gers to  morality  and  religion.  His  successor, 
Julius  II.,  between  1503  and  1513,  employed  all 
lil«  |>owers  in  politics,  ami  in  a  war  with  France, 
in  which  he  commanded  his  own  army,  but  was 
obliged  to  fly  Itelore  Ha  yard.  Fortunately  for  him 
and  tor  his  successor,  Leo  X.,  Maximilian  I.  was 
prevented  by  rircumstances,  and  finally  by  death, 
from  uniting  upon  his  own  head  the  papal  ami 
imperial  crowns.  The  circumstance  Unit  Austria, 
France,  and  Spain  were  fighting  for  Lomliardy 
and  Naples,  ami,  therefore,  sought  alternately  the 
favour  of  the  po|>e,  had  caused  the  latter  to  rise 
anew  in  political  importance  towards  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  times 
was  acquiring  an  irresistible  strength,  and  the 
policy  of  Leo  X.  was  of  no  avail  against  it. 
Luther,  Zuingliiis,  and  Calvin  were  the  heralds  of 
an  opposition  which  tore  almost  half  of  the  West 
fnmi  the  popes,  while  the  policy  of  Charles  V.  was 
at  the  same  time  diminishing  their  power.  What 
the  ages  of  ignorance  had  allowed  to  the  pope,  the 
council  of  Trent,  indeed,  now  ratified ;  and  the 
society  of  the  Jesuit*  came  forward  as  the  guards 
of  his  throne,  striving  to  erase  all  traces  ot  the 
reformation  in  the  states  which  lutd  remained 
Catholic,  and  to  regain  by  missions  among  the 
h»  athen  wliat  had  been  lost  in  Europe  ;  yet  neither 
this  new  support,  nor  the  (Hdicy  of  artful  popes, 
such  as  Clement  VII.,  between  152.1  and  IGM 
(whom  Charles  of  Hourl>on,  the  general  of  the 
emperor,  drove,  in  1527,  into  the  castle  of  St 
Angelo).and  Paul  III.,  between  1534  and  164'), 
who  gained  for  his  family  Parma  ami  Placenta  : 
nor  the  monkish  devotion  of  Paul  IV..  Iielweeu 
1555  and  1559;  nor  the  moderation  of  Pius  IV., 
between  1559  and  1566.  who  condescended  to 
grunt  the  cup  to  tlie  Hohemian  Hussites  :  nor  the 
severity  of  Pins  V.,  between  156(5  and  D72  (who 
offended  iMith  princes  and  people  by  his  bull  /« 
cirna  Domini,  worthy  of  his  previous  character  as 
a  proud  Dominican,  and  furious  persecutor  of 
heretics,  although  his  severe  austerity  obtained 
him  the  honour  of  canonifation) ;  still  less  the  use- 
ful activity  of  Gregory  XIII.,  between  1572  and 
15S5.  who  gave  to  the  world  the  amended  calendar 
((■regorian);  the  magnanimity  and  wisdom  of 
Sixtus  V..  between  1585  and  151)0;  the  good 
fortune  of  Clement  VIII.  (Aldobrandini),  between 
15<'2  and  1005,  who,  in  1507.  added  Ferrara  to  the 
Suites  of  the  Church  ;  the  learning  of  Urban  VIII.. 
between  1623  and  1644,  who  added  L" rhino  to  his 
dominion*,  and  obliged  Galileo  to  abjure  his  doc- 
trine of  the  motion  of  the  earth  round  the  sun, — 
could  restore  the  old  authority  of  the  papal  throne. 
In  vain  did  the  court  of  Home  employ  the  language 
of  tiregory  VII. and  Innocent  III.;  even  in  Catholic 
suites,  the  distinction  between  ecclesiastical  and 
political  affairs  Iiad  been  perceived  so  clearly,  that 


the  influence  of  Ihe  popes  upon  Utc  latter  was  now 
very  limited. 

Since  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  no 
German  emperor  had  been  crowned  by  a 
The  princes,  who  had  learned  his  policy,  witlulrrw 
themselves  from  his  authority.  The  national 
churches  obtained  their  freedom,  in  spite  of  all 
opposition,  and  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  which  the 
papal  see  never  acknowledged,  gave  public  legality, 
guaranteed  by  all  the  powers  of  clurope,  to  a  system 
of  toleration  which  was  in  direct  contradiction  to 
the  papa)  doctrines.  Under  such  circumstances, 
the  question  no  longer  was,  how  to  extend  the 
papal  authority,  but  how  to  prevent  its  utter 
destruction ;  and  the  vicar  of  ChrUt,  wl»o,  when 
he  began  to  call  himself  servant  of  servants,  «u 
lord  of  lords,  was  obliged  to  play  the  part  of  a 
suppliant,  who  claims  compassion  and  toleration, 
rather  than  obedience.  Jansenism,  also,  took  from 
the  popes  a  considerable  part  of  the  Netherlands  ; 
their  bulls  were  no  longer  of  avail,  beyond  the 
Stales  of  the  Church,  without  the  consent  of  lite 
sovereigns,  and  the  revenues  from  foreign  kingdoms 
grew  smaller  and  smaller.  In  Prance,  and  sown 
after  in  Germany,  they  U-came  the  objects  of 
ridicule  ;  and  the  excellent  men  who  occupied  the 
pontifical  chair  in  the  eighteenth  century,  the 
learned  Lnmbertini.  from  1740  to  1758  (see  ilewe- 
dict  X //'.),  and  the  enlightened  Ganganelli,  from 
ITu'J  to  1774  (<ee  Chwenf  XJf'.),  were  forced  to 
expiate  the  guilt  of  their  predecessors,  and  sought 
to  obtain  by  patience,  condescension,  and  personal 
merit,  tlie  esteem  which  the  others  had  haughtily 
claimed. 

Still  greater  misfortunes  fell  upon  their  succes- 
sors, Pius  VI.,  from  1775  to  1798.  and  Pins  Vll„ 
1800  to  1823.    I  he  first,  after  a  bitter  experience 
of  the  progress  of  knowledge,  just  when  tlie  death 
of  Joseph  II.,  had  inspired  him  with  new  hopes  (see 
Xuncio).  was  witness  of  the  revolution,  which  tore 
from  him  the  French  church,  and  deprived  him  ot 
his  dominions.    The  other  was  forced  to  buy  his 
personal  freedom,  and  the  possession  of  his  dimin- 
ished states,  by  an  equivocal  eon  cordate  with  Bona- 
parte, in  1801,  and  by  much  personal  humiliation, 
and  lost  Uiem  both  again  in  1809.    He  owed  his 
restoration,  in  1814,  not  to  tlie  excommunication 
which  he  had  pronounced  against  Napoleon,  but  to 
a  coalition  of  temporal  princes,  among  whom  were 
two  heretics  (tlie  English  and  Prussian)  and  a 
schismatic  (the  Russian).     N evcrthelesis,  lie  not 
only  restored  the  inquisition,  the  order  of  the 
Jesuits,  and  other  religious  orders,  but  advanced 
claims  and  principles  entirely  opposed  to  the  ideas 
and  resolutions  of  bis  liberators.    The  return  of 
this  pope  to  the  spirit  of  tlie  eleventh  and  twelfth 
centuries  agreed  with  what  was  always  the  princij«l 
maxim  of  the  Roman  court,  "  never  to  give  up  the 
slightest  of  its  claims,  but  to  wait  only  tor  oppor- 
tunities."   When  the  archives  of  the  popes  were 
carried  to  Pnris,  in  1809,  among  other  surprising 
tilings,  a  practice  came  to  light  which  the  popes 
had.  of  declaring  null  and  void,  by  secret  mental 
reservation.  Uie  contracts  which  were  made  ia 
public.    Thus  Alexander  VII.,  February  18,  1664, 
made  such  a  reservation  with  regard  to  the  treaty 
of  Pisa,  of  tlie  12th  of  the  same  mouth,  and  Clement 
XIII.,  September  3,  1764  (see  Clement  XI 11.). 
with  regard  to  the  banishment  of  the  Jesuits  from 
France.    Pius  VII.  openly  declared  against  the 
tolerance  of  the  philosophic  sects,  against  Bible 
societies,  and  translations  of  the  Bible.    (See  Phu 
I'll.)    In  tlie  mean  time,  there  appeared  in  the 
French  and  German  Catholic  churches,  a  spirit  of 
freedom,  and  an  increasing  wish  for  an  independent 
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national  church,  which  is  very  visible  in  the  nego- 
liuiiuns  that  preceded  the  conclusion  of  the  hut 
concordate.  Respecting  the  temporal  dominions  of 
the  pope,  see  Church,  Stairs  of  the. 

J'ope  (by  a  Catholic).  [Having  given  in  the 
preceding  article  the  Protestant  views  of  the  papal 
history,  we  shall  now  give  the  views  of  a  German 
Catholic  on  the  origin  and  character  of  the  papal 
power.]  The  pope  is  the  head  of  tile  Catholic 
hierarchy.  It  was  necessary  that  the  power  of  the 
church  should  be  concentrated  in  some  one,  whose 
especial  care  it  should  be  to  provide  tor  the  main- 
tenance of  the  Christian  faith,  and  whatever  is  con- 
nected with  it.  Christ  ordained  tins  unity  of  power 
on  thai  occasion  when  one  of  the  apostles,  first  of 
all,  acknowledged  the  divinity  of  his  Master. 
When  walking  with  his  apostles,  he  turned  and 
said :  "  Hut  whom  say  ye  that  1  am  ?  And  Simon 
Peter  answered  and  said.  Thou  art  Christ,  the  Son 
of  the  living  God.  And  Jesus  answered  and  said 
to  him,  Hlessed  art  thou,  Simon  14ar-j< >nit ;  fur  flesh 
and  blood  hath  n«>t  revealed  it  unto  thee,  but  my 
Father,  which  is  in  heaven.  And  1  say  also  unto 
thee,  that  thou  art  Peter  (which  means  a  rod);  and 
upon  this  ruck  will  1  build  my  church;  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it.  And  I  will  give 
unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven;  and 
whatsoever  thou  shall  bind  on  earth, shall  be  bound 
in  heaven ;  and  whatsoever  thou  slialt  loose  on 
earth,  shull  be  loosed  in  heaven."  {Matthew  xvi. 
IS — ID  .)  However  clear  this  passage  may  be,  it 
lias  not  been  without  mistaken  interpreters,  who 
have  |>erverted  the  sense,  saying  that  at  the  words 
*•  on  this  rock,"  Christ  pointed  with  his  finger  to 
himself.  The  learned  Michaelis  rejects  this  expla- 
nation of  some  of  his  Protestant  brethren,  saying 
that  the  finger  is  not  the  finger  of  Christ,  but  that 
of  the  contentious  interpreter.  The  power  to  bind 
and  to  loose,  and  the  office  of  preaching  Christian- 
ity, were  afterwards,  indeed,  given  to  all  the  other 
apostles ;  but  no  other  ooe  is  declared  to  be  the 
rock  upon  which  the  church  should  he  built.  This 
rock  was  one  only,  Simon,  sou  of  Jonas,  called 
Peter.  After  his  resurrection,  Christ  appeared  for 
the  third  time  to  his  disciples  assembled  at  the  sea 
of  Tiberias.  "  So  when  tliey  had  dined,  Jesus  sailh 
to  Simon  Peter,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  thou 
me  more  than  these?  He  sailh  unto  him,  Yea. 
Lord ;  thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee.  He  sailh 
unto  him,  Peed  my  lambs.  He  saith  unto  him  again 
the  second  time,  Simon,  son  of  Jonas,  lovest  Uioti 
me?  He  saith  unto  him,  Yea,  Lord  ;  thou  knowest 
that  I  love  thee.  He  saith  unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep. 
He  saith  unto  him  the  third  time,  Simon,  son  of 
Jonas,  lovest  thou  me  ?  Peter  was  grieved,  because 
he  said  unto  him  the  third  time.  Lovest  thou  me? 
And  he  said  unto  him,  Lord,  thou  kivowest  all 
things;  thou  knowest  that  1  love  thee.  Jesus  saith 
unto  him,  Feed  my  sheep.  Verily,  verily.  I  say 
unto  Uiee,  when  thou  wast  young,  thou  girdedst  thy- 
self, and  walkedst  whither  thou  wouldest;  but  when 
thou  shall  be  old.  thou  slialt  stretch  forth  thy  hands, 
and  another  shall  gird  thee,  and  carry  thee  whither 
thou  wouldest  not.  This  sj<nke  he,  signifying  by 
what  death  he  should  glorify  God.  And  when  he 
had  spoken  this,  he  said  unto  him.  Follow  me." 
(John  xxi.  1  — 19.)  That  these  repeated  assurances 
of  love,  and  these  repeated  commands  to  feed  the 
sheep,  had  some  peculiar  signification,  and  that, 
togctlier  wiih  the  passaire  in  Matthew  xvi.  13—19, 
they  were  intended  to  show  the  supremacy  of  Peter, 
was  always  taught  by  the  fathers  of  the  church.  In 
other  passages  of  holy  writ,  this  preference  of  Peter 
Is  also  shown.  Passages  like  this,  "Simon,  ami 
those  with  him"  {Mark  i.  3o);  "Peter,  standing 


witli  the  eleven"  (Act*  ii.  14);  "  Peter,  arising  in 
the  midst  of  the  brethren  "  (Acts  i.  15),  obviously 
refer  to  the  precedence  granted  to  him  in  oilier 
places.  In  the  first  synod  of  the  apostles  at  Jeru- 
salem, the  superior  rank  of  Peter  cannot  be  mis- 
taken. (Acts  xv.  17  )  This  precedence  was  not 
merely  an  honour,  but  had  for  its  object  die  unity 
of  the  church  ;  it  was  a  true  official  power.  The 
power  which  Christ  gave  to  his  apostles  did  not 
cease  with  their  death,  but  was  transmitted  to  their 
successors.  This  is  what  all  Christian  antiquity 
has  taught,  and  this  was  needed  by  the  church, 
which  was  a  permanent  institution,  requiring  con- 
tinual direction. 

This  power  of  the  first  of  the  apostles  was  also 
exercised  by  his  successor.  This  successor  was,  as 
all  antiquity  tells  us,  the  bishop  of  Rome.  This 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  has,  with  the  lapse 
of  time  unfolded  itself  more  and  more,  and  some- 
times taken  a  wroug  direction;  but  it  was  first  exer- 
cised by  Peter ;  it  is  as  old  as  Christianity,  and  did 
not  originate  in  subsequent  times.  As  tar  back  as 
the  first  century,  we  find  traces  of  the  power  exer- 
cised by  Clement,  bishop  of  Rome,  us  successor  of 
Peter.  He  appeased  the  contentions  of  the  restless 
Corinthians,  part  of  whom  requested  his  assistance. 
Recourse  was  had  to  him,  although  oilier  churches 
were  situated  nearer,  as  those  of  Smyrna.  Kphesus, 
&c,  which  were  likewise  superintended  by  disciples 
of  tile  apostles,  and,  in  all  probability,  while  the 
apostle  John  was  yet  living.  Clement  not  only 
sharply  reproved  the  Corinthians,  but  declared  to 
them  that  if  tliey  did  not  submit  to  his  commands, 
they  should  be  regarded  as  disobedient.  This 
epistle  was  read  in  many  churches  until  the  time  of 
Fusebius.  (Eusebius,  Historia  Kcciesi*.  1.  iii.  c. 
12.)  At  the  end  of  the  first  century,  a  certain 
Dionysius  was  sent  by  Clement  on  a  mission  to 
Gaul,  and  in  fact  undertook  the  mission  at  lib  order. 
In  the  second  century,  Marcion  travelled  from  dis- 
tant Ponius  to  Rome,  that  he  might  there  be  again 
admitted  into  the  society  of  the  church,  from  which 
he  had  been  excluded  by  his  bishop.  Cerdo  was 
restored  to  his  place,  in  Rome.  St  I  rente  us  said, 
"  It  is  necessary  that  the  whole  church,  that  is,  be- 
lievers every  where,  should  hold  to  this  church 
(the  Roman),  on  account  of  its  great  superiority, 
for  the  apostolic  tradition  has  been  preserved  in 
tlits  church."  In  another  place  he  says  that  he 
should  regard  as  heretics,  schismatics,  and  obstinate 
persons,  all  those,  wherever  they  might  be,  who 
should  deny  the  supremacy  of  the  successors  of 
Peter  over  the  church.  In  the  third  century,  Ori- 
gen,  Cyprian,  and  many  others,  appealed  to  Rome. 
Thus  many  things  in  the  time  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity concur  to  prove  the  supremacy  of  Rome. 

The  church,  in  its  constitution,  is  like  an  asso- 
ciation of  stales,  at  whose  head  stands  the  pope; 
his  government  cannot  be  called,  however,  a  mon- 
archy, but  resembles  more  the  imperial  form.  As 
is  commonly  the  case  in  such  united  governments, 
so  in  the  spiritual  constitution,  the  power  of  him 
who  should  control  all,  w  sometimes  too  great,  and 
sometimes  too  feeble.  The  power  of  the  pope,  at 
first  lawful,  afterwards  increased  with  the  lapse,  of 
time;  and  the  principle  was  generally  adopted,  that 
the  bishops  of  the  church  were  merely  his  assistants 
— a  principle  from  which  proceeded  the  forged  de- 
crees of  Isidore,  belonging  to  the  ninth  century, 
where  it  is  not  first  advanced,  but  lakeu  for  granted 
as  a  well  established  fact  The  splendour  and  power 
of  the  papal  see  was  greatly  increased  also  by  its 
union  with  the  emperors,  hi  the  middle  ages.  This 
union  was  both  favourable  to  the  civilization  ai<d 
the  peace  of  Europe,  and  beneficial  to  the  spiritual 
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authority  of  the  pop*;  ami  at  last  pave  to  the  pope 
supremacy  over  the  Western  world.  The  quarrels 
of  the  pojies  with  temporal  rulers  not  only  caused 
the  downfall  of  the  temporal  power  of  tlie  holy  see 
over  the  European  states,  but,  in  the  reaction  which 
they  produced,  even  Rave  to  the  rulers  great  influ- 
ence over  the  church.  The  spiritiml  power  of  the 
popes  was  now  brought  hack  to  its  former  limits. 
Abuses,  which  the  possession  of  power  renders  so 
easy,  had  caused  a  general  desire  of  a  reformation, 
Iwth  in  the  head  and  members  of  the  church.  The 
council  of  Constance,  in  1414,  declared  itself  coin  - 
peient  to  undertake  this  reform,  and  actually  de- 
jwised  two  rival  popes;  and  the  decrees  of  the  coun- 
cil at  liasle  were  still  more  enereretic.  The  dis- 
covery  of  the  forgery  of  the  decretals  of  Isidore — a 
natural  consequence  of  a  more  attentive  study  of 
history  in  modem  times— by  the  centuriaioret  of 
Magdeburg— and  the  ideas  which  the  reformation 
introduced  —  contributed  to  circumscribe,  within 
just  limits,  the  spiritual  power  of  the  pope.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  investigations  of  Febronius 
(Uie  suffragan  bishop  of  Treves)  mainly  contributed 
to  shake  the  foundation  of  many  of  the  adventitious 
right*  of  the  pope. 

This  is  the  place  to  explain  the  system  of  the 
Catholic  canonists  with  regard  to  the  power  of  the 
pope.  First,  of  his  influence  in  temporal  concerns. 
The  canonists  of  the  middle  ages  derived  from  the 
example  of  Gregory  VII.,  and  others,  a  right  of  the 
fKipe  to  immediate  interference  in  worldly  matters. 
Their  argument  was  a  very  simple  one:  The  church 
is  the  highest  of  all  institutions  for  the  good  of  men, 
and  all  other  merely  temporal  institutions  should 
lie  subject  to  it ;  the  head  of  this  institution  is  the 
vicar  of  Christ,  made  such  by  divine  appointment. 
Peter  was  the  first,  and  his  successors  have  inherited 
his  power.  Like  Peter,  the  popes  have  held  the 
double  sword  (the  symbol  of  temporal  and  spiritual 
power),  and  with  this,  the  right  of  subjecting  every 
thing  to  the  object*  of  the  church,  as  the  highest 
moral  institution,  and  of  ruling,  either  in  concur- 
rence with  the  temporal  power,  or  in  preference  to 
it,  since  the  eternal  is  superior  to  the  temporal. and 
the  objects  of  the  first  are  more  exalted  than  those 
of  the  last.  Bellarmin  afterwards  varied  from  this 
opinion,  asserting  an  indirect  power  of  the  pope 
over  temporal  affairs,  as,  for  instance,  the  right  of 
reducing  within  proper  limits,  for  the  salvation  of 
his  soul,  any  one  who  made  a  bad  use  of  temporal 
jxiwer.  The  present  age,  however,  believes  neither 
in  the  direct  nor  the  indirect  power  of  the  pope 
over  temporal  affairs,  and  no  one  any  longer  de- 
fends thnt  opinion.  As  to  the  spiritual  power  of 
the  pope,  all  the  true  Catholic  canonists  agree  that 
the  supremacy  of  Peter  ami  his  successors  (and  not 
only  the  dignity,  but  also  the  jurisdiction)  are  of 
divine  appointment.  That  the  seat  of  supreme 
power  is  now  at  Rome,  is  accidental ;  we  do  not 
affirm,  however,  thnt  it  can  lie  transferred  from 
Home  without  the  consent  of  the  whole  church. 
This  power  is  of  divine  appointment,  and  certain 
rights  are  essential  to  it;  those,  for  instance,  with 
out  which  its  object,  unity  in  the  church,  could  not 
Ik?  attained. 

Other  rights  have  been  accidentally  acquired  in 
the  course  of  time;  they  have  a  historical  foundation, 
but  they  are  not  necessary  to  the  existence  of  the 
supreme  power.  The  former,  therefore,  are  called 
estmtial ;  the  latter,  mtrrufitinut. 

The  essential  rights  are,  1.  The  right  of  superin- 
tendence over  the  whole  church.  To  this  belong, 
I .  The  right  of  requiring  from  all  bishops  an  ac- 
•  ■■unit  of  the  state  of  their  churches  f_/w*  rclatimum); 
boih  in  the  Eastern  and  Western  churches,  we  sec 


a  continual  acknowledgment  of  this  right  in  the 
earliest  times;  the  chuirh  ordained  in  the  council 
of  Trent,  that  the  bishops  should,  every  five  years, 
send  to  the  pope  an  account  of  the  state  of  their 
diocese  (rclatio  dc  ttatu);  2.  another  right  is  that 
of  sending  legates  into  the  different  countries  of 
Christendom;  in  cases  for  which  the  requiring  of 
reports  was  insufficient,  it  became  necessary  that 
information  should  lie  obtained  by  means  of  legates 
in  the  country  and  on  the  spot ;  3.  the  right  of 
convoking  general  councils,  or  holding  the  presi- 
dency there,  and  of  ratifying  the  decrees;  4.  the 
right  of  pronouncing  provisional  sentences,  in  dis- 
putes on  matters  of  faith. 

Another  class  of  essential  rights  was.  II.  Tlie 
right  of  superintending  the  observance  of  the  laws 
of  the  church.  To  this  belong,  I.  the  right  of  pas- 
sing new  laws,  and  of  enforcing  the  observation  of 
those  which  already  exist;  the  bishops  liave  a  just 
right  to  protest  against  new  laws,  ami  they  do  not 
become  binding  until  the  whole  church  has  accept- 
ed them;  2.  the  right  of  dispensing  with  existing 
laws — a  right  which,  as  history  tells  us,  was  exer- 
cised beyond  what  was  necessary,  but  which  in 
general  was  indispensable,  as  the  laws  could  oat 
extend  to  every  case;  3.  the  right  of  annulling  un- 
just grants  of  episcopal  dignities  yjvs  devoluttonti) 
— an  essential  right,  and  one  without  which  the 
right  of  superintendence  would  be  of  little  avail. 
In  reality,  this  right  was  also  carried  too  far,  and, 
was  not  properly  limited  until  modern  times. 

The  adventitious  rights  are  the  follow  ing:  1.  The 
right  of  censorship  over  all  writings  relating  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Catholic  church ;  2.  the  right  of 
regulating  the  general  liturgy;  3.  the  right  of  cano- 
nization, and  of  deciding  upon  the  authenticity  of 
the  relics  of  the  saints,  and  the  degree  of  honour 
due  to  them  ;  4.  the  right  of  appointing  and  abol- 
ishing festivals ;  5.  the  right  of  appointing  fast*, 
and  days  of  humiliation  for  the  whole  church  ;  o. 
the  right  of  dispensing  from  vows  (see  t  'owi\  and 
of  declaring  the  invalidity  of  oaths  obtained  by 
fraud  or  violence,  or  of  setting  them  aside,  where 
other  circumstances  seemed  imperiously  to  require 
it;  7.  the  right  of  being  consulted  in  regard  to  the 
alienation  of  Uie  property  of  the  church  ;  8.  the 
right  of  imposing  taxes  uj>on  the  clergy,  or  of  exact- 
ing from  them  other  contributions  (jhs  dfctmandi  i; 
9.  the  right  of  raising  certain  taxes  (annate*)  for 
the  support  of  the  pope  and  his  court  (it  has  pro- 
duced but  a  small  income  in  modem  times);  10.  the 
right  of  reserving  to  themselves  the  appointment  to 
Uie  lieurfices  of  the  church  (by  mandata  tie  jrrvri- 
dmdo,  by  expectativa: ,  or  by  reatrvatione*);  1 1 .  the 
right  of  establishing  and  suppressing  religious 
orders  ;  12.  the  right  of  confirming  bishops  (and 
coadjutors)  and  of  deposing  them  (in  a  lawful  way); 
13.  Uie  right  of  granting  dispensations;  14.  the 
right  of  conferring  the  jmUium.  These  are  the  ad- 
ventitious rights;  Uiey  can  pass  away  by  time  (and 
many  have  passed  away),  as  they  grew  with  the 
lapse  of  tune.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  they 
can  be  arbitrarily  denied  to  U»e  pope  by  individuals. 

Among  the  rights  ot  the  popes,  which  were  for- 
merly the  subject  of  dispute,  were  their  infallibility 
and  supremacy  over  Uie  councils,— rights  which 
the  German  canonists  no  longer  maintain.  (See 
Infallibility.)  The  pope  is  likewise  a  temporal 
monarch,  as  the  bishops  of  Germany  formerly  were. 
The  Suites  of  the  Church,  like  all  the  states  of  Uie 
middle  ages,  grew  up  gradually.  A  temporal 
sovereignty  was  necessary  lor  Uie  pope,  as  he  was 
to  be  the  organ  of  tlie  church,  the.  opponent  of 
thrones,  and  independent  of  Uiem.  As  man  is  still 
human,  Uiough  he  wear  Uie  tiara,  we  < 
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Her,  nor  is  it  a  cause  of  reproach  against  the  church,  ! 
Uutt  it  has  produced  vicious  popes.  But  no  dynasty 
of  Europe  can  show  that  it  has  had,  during  the  last  1 
few  centuries,  such  a  long  series  of  excellent  men. 
By  the  institutions  connected  with  the  papal  power, 
care  is  taken  that  it  shall  be  less  arbitrary  than  that 
of  any  other  ruler  in  Europe. 

POPE,  Alexander,  a  celebrated  English  poet, 
was  born  May  22, 1698,  in  Lombard  street,  Loudon, 
where  his  hither,  a  linen-draper,  acquired  a  consid- 
erable fortune.  Both  his  parents  were  Roman 
Catholics.  Soon  after  the  birth  of  his  son,  who 
was  of  very  delicate  constitution,  small,  and  much 
deformed,  the  father  of  Pope  retired  from  business 
to  a  small  house  at  Binfield.  near  Windsor  forest ; 
and,  on  account  of  his  attaclunent  to  the  exiled 
king,  not  choosing  to  vest  his  property  in  the  pub- 
lic securities,  he  lived  frugally  on  the  capital.  The 
young  poet  was  taught  to  read  and  write  at  home, 
nnd,  at  the  age  of  eight,  was  placed  under  the  care 
of  a  Catholic  priest,  named  Taveroer,  from  whom 
he  learned  the  rudiments  of  Latin  and  Greek. 
Being  fond  of  reading,  he  became  acquainted,  at 
this  early  period,  with  Ogilby's  version  of  Homer, 
and  Sandys'  translation  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
which  books  first  turned  his  attention  to  poetry. 
Me  was  successively  placed  at  two  other  schools, 
the  first  at  Twyford,  and  the  second  at  Hyde-park- 
corner,  where  he  formed  a  play  taken  from  Ogilby's 
I  loroer,  intermixed  with  verses  of  his  own,  and  had 
it  acted  by  his  school-fellows.  About  his  twelfth 
year,  he  was  taken  home,  and  privately  instructed 
by  another  priest ;  ami  to  this  period  is  assigned 
his  earliest  printed  poem,  the  Ode  on  Solitude.  He 
subsequently  appears  to  have  been  the  director  of 
his  own  studies,  in  which  the  cultivation  of  poetry 
ticcupied  his  chief  attention.  He  particularly  exer- 
cised himself  in  imitation  and  translation,  of  which 
his  versions  of  the  first  book  of  the  Thebais  and  of 
the  Sappho  to  Phaon,  made  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
atford  a  remarkable  testimony.  He  was  sixteen 
when  he  wrote  his  pastorals,  which  procured  him 
the  notice  of  several  eminent  persons.  His  ode  for 
St  Cecilia's  Day  and  Essay  on  Criticism  were  his 
next  performances  of  note,  the  latter  of  which  was 
written  in  1709,  and  published  in  1711,  in  which 
year,  also,  appeared  his  Elegy  on  an  Unfortunate 
Lady.  He  became  embroiled  with  Ambrose  Philips 
in  consequence  of  an  ironical  comparison  of  that 
writer's  pastorals  with  his  own  in  the  Guardian,  and 
with  the  irascible  critic  John  Dennis,  owing  to  a 
humorous  allusion  to  him  under  the  name  of  Appius, 
in  the  Essay  on  Criticism.  The  Elegy  on  an  Un- 
fortunate Lady  was  followed  by  the  Rape  of  the 
Lock,  grounded  on  a  trifling  incident  in  fashionable 
life.  In  this  production  the  poet  displays  admirable 
vivacity  and  the  most  polished  wit,  but  its  imagina- 
tive power  is  chiefly  conspicuous  in  the  exquisite 
machinery  of  the  sylphs,  wrought  into  it  as  an  after- 
thought ;  for  the  poem  first  appeared  without  it. 
This  addition  was  opposed  by  Addison — a  piece  of  | 
ndvtce  which  Pope  subsequently,  upon  no  very 
direct  evidence,  attribute*!  to  literary  jealousy.  He 
next  published  the  Temple  of  Fame,  altered  and 
modernised  from  Chaucer,  which  was  followed,  in 
1713,  by  his  Windsor  Forest,  commenced  at  sixteen. 
In  the  same  year,  he  published  proposals  for  a 
translation  of  the  Iliad,  by  subscription,  which  were 
received  with  great  encouragement ;  and  the  first 
volume,  containing  four  books,  appeared  in  1715  (in 
4to).  An  open  breach  with  Addison  preceded 
this  publication,  owing  to  an  alleged  jealousy  on 
the  pan  of  the  latter,  to  .whom  a  rival  translation 
of  Homer,  published  under  the  name  of  Tickell, 
was  attributed  by  Pope.    Whether  by  Addison  or 


Tickell,  the  rival  version  soon  sank  before  that  of 
Pope,  who  was  enabled,  by  the  great  success  of  his 
subscription,  to  take  a  handsome  house  at  Twick- 
enham, to  which  he  removed  with  his  father  and 
mother.  About  this  time,  he  wrote  his  impassioned 
Epistle  from  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  one  of  the  most  vi- 
vid and  impressive  of  all  amatory  poems.  In  1717, 
he  republished  his  poetry  in  a  quarto  volume,  to 
which  he  prefixed  an  elegant  preface,  and  in  1720, 
completed  the  Iliad.  In  1721,  he  undertook  the 
editorship  of  Shakspeare's  works — a  task  for  which 
he  was  wholly  unfit ;  and  a  severe  castigation  from 
Theobald  laid  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  enmity 
between  them.  With  the  assistance  of  Broome  and 
Fentou,  lie  also  accomplished  a  translation  of  the 
Odyssey,  the  subscription  to  which  brought  him  a 
considerable  sum.  In  the  mean  time,  he  had  for- 
med a  friendship  with  Martha  Blount,  the  daughter 
of  a  Catholic  gentleman  near  Reading,  who  became 
his  intimate  confidante  and  companion  through  life. 
A  sort  of  literary  flirtation  also  commenced  with 
the  celebrated  lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu,  which, 
after  much  intercourse  and  correspondence,  termi- 
nated (See  Montagu,  lady  Mary  fVorilry)  in  the 
bitterest  enmity.  In  1727,  he  joined  Swift  in  a 
publication  of  Miscellanies,  in  which  he  inserted  a 
treatise  Of  the  Bathos,  or  Art  of  Sinking,  illustra- 
ted by  examples  from  the  inferior  poets  of  the  day. 
In  1728,  he  sent  out  the  three  first  books  of  his 
Dunciad,  a  mock-heroic  poem,  the  object  of  which 
was  to  overwhelm  his  antagonists  with  ridicule.  It 
is  a  finished  example  of  diction  and  versification, 
but  displays  much  irritability,  illiberally  and  injus- 
tice. Personal  satire,  to  which  he  was  first  encour- 
aged by  bishop  Atterbury,  appears  in  most  of  his 
subsequent  productions.  Being  particularly  connec- 
ted with  the  tory  party,  he  liad  become  intimate 
with  lord  Boliugbroke,  to  whose  suggestion  the 
world  is  indebted  for  the  Essay  on  Man,  first  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1733,  and  the  next  year  com- 
pleted, and  avowed  by  the  author.  This  work 
stands  in  the  first  class  of  ethical  poems.  It  was 
followed  by  Imitations  of  Horace,  accompanied  by 
a  Prologue  and  Epilogue  to  the  Satires,  and  by 
Moral  Epistles  or  Essays,  which  exhibit  him  as  a 
satirist  of  the  school  of  Boileou,  with  more  spirit  and 
poetry,  and  equal  causticity.  The  persons  whom, 
in  these  works,  he  treats  with  most  severity  an: 
lady  Mary  W.  Montagu  and  lord  Hervey.  Curll, 
the  bookseller,  having  published  some  letters  writ- 
ten by  Pope,  the  latter  affected  great  anger ;  yet 
there  is  some  evidence  to  countenance  the  notion 
that  he  contrived  the  plot  himself,  in  order  to  form 
an  excuse  for  the  publication  of  a  quarto  volume  of 
letters,  in  his  own  name,  for  which  he  took  subscrip- 
tions. They  are  elegant  and  sprightly,  although 
studied  and  artificial ;  but,  as  many  characteristic 
epistles  are  given  from  those  of  his  correspondents, 
the  collection  is  interesting  and  valuable.  In 
1742,  at  the  suggestion  of  Warburton.  he  added  a 
fourth  book  to  his  Dunciad,  intended  to  ridicule 
useless  and  frivolous  studies,  in  which  he  attacked 
Colley  Cibber,  then  poeU laureate.  Cibber  retali- 
ated by  a  pamphlet,  which  told  some  ludicrous 
stories  of  his  antagonist,  and  so  irritated  the  latter, 
that,  in  a  new  edition  of  the  Dunciad,  he  deposed 
Theobald,  its  original  hero,  and  promoted  Cibber 
in  his  place,  who,  although  a  great  coxcomb,  could 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  dunce. — An  oppressive  asth- 
ma began  now  to  indicate  a  commencing  decline; 
and,  in  this  state  of  debility,  he  was  consoled  by 
the  affectionate  attention  of  his  friends,  and  parti- 
cularly of  lord  Bolingbroke.  When  the  last  scene 
was  approaching,  he  allowed  one  of  his  intimates, 
the  historian  Hooke,  himself  a  Catholic,  to  send  for 
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a  priest,  not  as  essential,  but  becoming ;  and,  soon 
after,  quietly  expired,  May  30,  1744,  at  the  age  of 
fifty-six.  He  was  iuterred  at  Twickenham,  where 
a  monument  was  erected  U>  biui  by  bishop  VVarbur- 
ton,  his  legatee. 

Both  the  moral  and  poetical  character  of  Pope 
ha*,  within  these  last  few  years,  been  assailed  and 
defended  with  peculiar  animation.  Vain  and  irasci- 
ble, he  teem*  to  have  been  equally  open  to  flattery 
and  prone  to  resentment ;  hut  one  of  his  greatest 
weaknesses  was  a  disposition  to  artifice,  in  order  to 
acquire  reputation  and  applause,  which  is  justly 
deemed  indicative  of  littleness  of  mmd.  He  was 
not,  however,  incapable  of  generous  and  elevated 
sentiments,  and  was  as  firm  in  his  attachments  as 
implacable  in  his  dislikes.  He  had  always  a  dig- 
nified regard  to  his  independence,  which,  in  one  to 
whom  money,  high  connexion*,  and  the  superfluities 
of  life,  more  especially  the  luxuries  of  Uie  table, 
were  by  no  means  md  liferent,  is  the  more  remark- 
able. He  bus  beeu  accused  of  meanness  towards 
lus  literary  coadjutors;  but  certain  stories,  of  a 
nature  to  un peach  his  integrity,  are  now  no  longer 
believed,  especially  as  somethmg  like  an  indisposi- 
tion to  do  turn  justice,  either  as  a  poet  or  a  man.  has 
been  mauifest  in  those  who  related  them.  As  a 
poet,  while  his  claim  to  invention  is  bounded,  the 
endeavour  to  set  him  aside  altogether,  in  compli- 
ment to  certain  metaphysical  distinctions  in  regard 
to  Uie  primary  sources  of  poetic  feeling,  is  factitious 
and  futile.  No  English  writer  has  carried  further 
correctness  of  versification,  splendour  of  diction,  and 
the  truly  poetical  art  of  vivifying  and  adorning 
every  subject  that  he  touched.  H  is  Rape  of  Uie 
Lock,  and  Epistle  from  EloUa  to  A  be  lard,  are  alone 
sufficient  to  impeach  the  exclusive  Uieory  which 
wouid  deny  him  the  rank  and  powers  of  a  poet, 
leaving  his  wit,  his  brilliancy  and  his  satire  to  be 
ranked  as  Uiey  may  be.  Of  Uie  various  editions  of 
Pope's  works,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mention  that  of 
Warburton  (excluding  the  Homer,  i)  vols.,  8vo), 
and  those  of  Johnson.  Wurton  and  Bowles  (the  last 
in  ten  vols.,  8vo.  I80o). 

POPISH  PLOT  ;  a  contrivance  got  upbyOates 
{*\.  v.)  in  1078.  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  himself 
into  notice,  and  adopted  by  some  political  leaders  to 
promote  their  own  party  schemes.  Oates  pretended 
to  have  discovered  a  conspiracy,  formed  by  Uie 
Jesuits  and  Roman  CaUiolics,  for  murdering  Uie 
kins  (Charles  II.),  and  subverting  the  Protestant 
religion;  and,  after  some  preliminary  steps,  he 
went  to  Sir  bldmnndbury  Godfrey,  a  justice  of  peace, 
and  gave  evidence  before  him  of  all  Uie  articles  of 
the  pretended  conspiracy.  Among  Uie  persons 
accused  was  Culemau,  secretary  to  the  duchess  of 
York,  among  whose  papers  was  found  a  correspon- 
dence wiUi  some  CaUiolics  abroad,  which  contained 
expressions  of  great  violence  and  uuliscreUon,  but  i 


brought  forward  Bedloe,  a  noted  thief  and  impostor, 
who  confirmed  Oates's  statements,  with  some  addi- 
tions of  bis  own.  He  accused  several  noblemen  by 
name  of  a  design  to  raise  forces  in  differeut  parts  of 
Uie  kingdom,  with  which  they  were  to  join  an  army 
of  20,000  or  30,000  crusaders  to  be  landed  from 
Spain.  Although  no  arms,  after  Uie  most  rig 
search,  no  ammunition,  no  money,  no 
no  paper*,  no  letters,  were  discovered  to 
Uie  evidence  of  these  men,  yet  Uie  story  obtained 


general  belief,  and  excited  a  general  panic.  To 
increase  Uie  excitement,  Bedloe  published  a  pam- 
phlet, entitled,  A  Discovery  of  the  horrid  Popish 
Plot,  for  burning  London  and  NV'estmiiBler,  &c.,  in 
which  all  the  fires  Utat  had  happened  for  several 
years  were  ascribed  to  Uie  Jesuits.  Meanwhile  Uie 
pretended  conspirators  were  brought  to  trial .  Coir- 
man.  father  Ireland,  a  Jesuit,  and  Grove  and  Pick- 
ering, who,  it  was  pretended,  were  engaged  to  shoot 
Uie  king,  were  condemned  tn  death,  on  Uie  testimony 
of  Oates  and  Hedloe,  and  executed.  The  pretended 
murderers  of  Godfrey  next  suffered  Uie  same  fate, 
mi  the  sole  testimony  of  Bedloe,  and  one  Prance, 
whom  he  had  accuse*  1  of  being  an  accomplice  in 
Uie  murder,  ami  who,  after  many  promises  and 
threats,  finally  confessed  his  guilt.  Further  prose- 
cutions took  place  in  the  following  year,  wSwii 
several  persons  were  executed,  and  a  new  plot, 
called  Uie  meal  tub  plat,  from  the  place  where  Uie 
papers  relating  to  it  were  found,  was  got  up  by  one 
Dangerfield,  a  convicted  felon.  In  1080,  viscount 
Stafford  was  impeached  by  the  commons,  con- 
demned by  the  lords,  and  executed  December  29. 
as  an  accomplice  in  Uie  plot,  on  Uie  testimony  of 
Oates  and  two  of  his  associates,  Bedloe  having  died 
not  long  before.  This  was  the  last  instance  of 
bloodshed  in  this  strange  affair.  Soon  after  Uie 
accession  of  James  II.  (1635).  Oates  was  tried  and 
convicted  on  two  indictments  for  perjury,  and  was 
sentenced  to  be  whipped,  on  two  different  days, 
from  A  Ideate  to  Newgate,  and  from  thence  u> 
Tyburn,  to  be  imprisoned  for  life,  and  pilloried  five 
times  every  year.  See  Hume's  and  Lingard's 
History  of  England. 

POPL  AR  (populus) ;  a  genus  of  plants  belong- 
ing to  Uie  amentacece  and  to  Uie  dheciu  ortandrta  <4 
Linnaeus.  The  species  are  trees  often  of  largi 
dimensions,  having  their  buds  usually  covered  with 
an  aromatic  and  viscous  substance  ;  Uieir  flowers 
disposed  in  amenta,  ami  always  appearing  before 
Uie  development  of  the  leaves ;  and  Uiese  last  alter- 
nate, rounded  or  triangular,  serrate  or  dentate,  and 
supported  ou  long  petioles,  which  are  more  or  less 
compressed,  particularly  towards  their  summits. 
This  conformation  occasions  a  peculiar  vibratory 
motion  in  Uie  leaves  when  they  are  acted  upon  by 
Uie  wind,  especially  remarkable  in  certain  species 
called  aspens,  which  appear  to  be  perpetually  agibv 


noUiing  to  countenance  the  notion  of  such  a  plot.  ted.  About  twenty  species  are  known. all  confined 
In  Uie  midst  of  the  alarm  created  by  this  pretended  to  Uie  norUiem  and  temperate  regions  of  Uie  globe, 
revelation.  Godfrey  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  |  They  are  soft-wooded  trees,  of  rapid  growth.  See 
(October  17),  having,  probably,  committed  suicide  ;  |  Tulip  Tree. 

but  the  cry  was  immediately  raised  that  he  had  POPOCATEPETL;  a  volcano  in  Mexico,  in 
been  murdered  by  Uie  papists  on  account  of  his  Uie  province  of  Fuebla ;  Ion.  98°  33  W.  ;  lal  18*" 
taking  Oates's  evidence.  Parliament  met  soon  after  30*  N.  This  volcano  is  constantly  in  action,  throw- 
tins  event,  and  the  two  houses  immediately  began  |  ing  out  smoke,  ashes  and  fire,  but  no  great  eruption 


to  occupy  Uiemselves  with  examinations  iu  remird 
to  Uie  plot  The  excitement  was  encouraged  in 
parliament  by  artful  party  leaders,  and  the  two 
nouses  voted,  "  Uiat  there  had  been  and  still  was 
a  damnable  and  hellish  plot,  contrived  and  carried 
on  by  the  papist  recusant*,  for  assassinating  the 
king,  subverting  Uie  government,  and  rooting  out 


lias  hitherto  taken  place.  Iu  figure  is  that  of  a 
truncated  cone,  with  a  large  crater.  It  is  17.716 
feet  high,  and  is  one  of  Uie  highest  mountains  be- 
tween Uie  bay  of  Panama  and  Beering's  straits. 

POPPY  {papaver).  Tlie  species  of  poppy  are 
herbaceous  plants,  all  bearing  large,  brilliant,  but 
fugacious  flowers.    One  of  Uiem  yields  Uie  opium 


Uie  Protestant  religion."  The  encouragement  held  |  of  commerce,  and  the  juice  of  all  is  Lactescent.  Most 
out  to  Oates,  who  received  a  pension  of  £1*00,  |  of  Uie  species  are  natives  of  Europe,  <  ' 
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a<:  weeds  in  fields  and  ».t>Ih  places  ;  lint,  iii  Ame- 
rica, they  are  «»nly  seen  in  gardens,  cultivated  for 
ornament.  One,  indeed,  the  pupavcr  rttuitcavle,  is 
found  in  all  the  extreme  northern  regions  of  the 
globe.  Their  pools  are  annual  or  perennial  ;  the 
leaves  alternate,  and  the  flowers  terminal  and  droop- 
ing until  they  are  expanded  ;  the  calyx  is  composed 
of  two  leaves,  and  the  corolla  of  four  petals ;  the 
stamens  are  very  numerous  nnd  the  capsule  is  one- 
rflld,  but  is  divided  internally  by  several  longitu- 
dinal |iarlilions  and  contains  a  multitude  of  seeds. 

POPULATION,  Policy  nr.  It  was  formerly 
a  maxim  in  politics,  that  a  country  could  not  be 
overpeopled,  since  it  was  supposed  that  the  means  of 
subsistence  increased  in  pro|K>rtion  to  the  increase 
of  population.  Industry  would  thus  find  sufficient 
means  of  support,  partly  by  increasing  the  produce 
of  the  earth,  partly  by  procuring  more  from  foreign 
countries,  50  that  the  great  population  of  a  country 
<-ould  never  be  the  cause  of  its  tailing  into  want  and 
misery,  provided  it  consisted  of  productive  labour- 
ers. On  this  account,  some  have  even  made  popu- 
lation the  first  principle  of  policy,  and  recommended 
all  measures  by  which  its  increase  could  lie  pro- 
moted. This  system  also  taught  that  artificial  means 
should  be  employed  to  aid  the  increase  of  population ; 
and,  as  it  was  considered  desirable  that  all  births 
should  take  place  in  matrimony,  so  that  the  chil- 
dren should  always  be  provided  with  natural  guar- 
dians, it  became  an  object  to  furnish  motives  for 
the  encouragement  of  matrimony.  The  Komans 
passed  several  laws  for  this  puqiose,  and  endea- 
voured to  rendera  life  of  celibacy  disgraceful  :  thus, 
for  instance,  he  who  had  the  most  legitimate  chil- 
dren, had  the  preference  before  all  the  other  candi- 
dates for  public  offices.  Whoever  had  tltree  chil- 
dren was  exempt  from  all  personal  taxes  ;  free- 
born  women  who  liad  three,  and  freed  women  who 
hnd  four  children,  were  released  from  the  continual 
guardianship  to  whicli  they  were  otherwise  subject- 
ed :  unmarried  females,  at  the  age  of  forty-five, 
were  not  allowed  to  wear  jewels,  or  to  use  a  litter, 
&c.  Louis  XI V.  gave  pensions  to  those  who  had 
ten  or  more  children,  and  in  other  countries  we  find 
similar  ordinances.  The  impolicy  and  injustice  of 
these  measures  could  not  escape  observation  :  others, 
therefore,  rejected  the  principle  of  population,  and 
maintained,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  policy  of  states 
should  he  to  check  the  increase  of  population. 

No  one  has  laboured  more  to  carry  to  its  greatest 
extent  the  principle  of  population  than  Sounenfels 
(in  his  Science  of  Politics  and  Finance,  and  in  the 
Manual  of  the  internal  Administration  of  the  State, 
in  tlerman) :  but  Mai  thus  has  opposed  this  system, 
ami  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  an  op|>o- 
site  doctrine  (in  Ids  Kssay  on  Population,  3d  ed., 
London,  180G).  Malthus  concludes  that  no  more 
individuals  can  soloist  in  any  country  than  the  pro- 
duce of  human  industry  in  that  country  is  able  to 
support.  If,  now,  it  can  be  proved  that,  in  all 
countries,  with  a  tolerably  good  government,  the 
increase  of  population,  as  soon  as  it  has  arrived  at 
a  certain  degree,  is  in  a  far  greater  proportion  than 
the  means  of  subsistence  necessary  for  the  supjiort 
of  the  inhabitants,  then  it  is  evident  that  there  will 
be  a  great  scarcity,  which  will  augment  every  year, 
as  Uie  disproportion  between  the  population  and  the 
means  of  subsistence  increases.  For,  if  the  popula- 
tion has  already  become  so  numerous,  that  only  the 
greatest  efforts  of  the  nation  are  able  to  provide 
it  with  the  necessary  means  of  subsistence,  then  the 
increase  of  the  following  year  cannot  be  provided 
with  the  necessaries  of  life  without  withdrawing 
them  from  the  already  existing  population,  lie 
further  asserts  that  all  civil  ned  countries  are  either 


at  the  point,  or  more  or  less  near  it,  where  as  much 
food  is  produced  from  the  soil  as  in  any  possible 
way  can  l>e  obtained  from  it  ;  nnd  suppose  more 
could  lie  gained  by  greater  efforts  and  more  indus- 
try, it  will  never  be  in  such  proportion  as  the  yearly 
increase  of  the  population  ;  and  thus  want  and 
misery  are  approaching  in  all  civilised  countries, 
against  which  there  is  no  other  remedy  than  that 
the  government  either  check  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, or  remove  from  the  country  the  yearly  arising 
surplus  by  means  of  colonies,  and  other  measures 
conformable  to  this  purpose.  If  some  consider  the 
introduction  of  inoculation  for  the  small-pox,  the 
diminution  of  the  plague  and  of  other  epidemic- 
diseases,  as  great  benefits  for  the  human  race,  we 
ought  rather  to  regard  them,  according  to  the  sys- 
tem of  Malthus,  as  great  evils,  which  only  increase 
the  want  and  misery  of  men  by  the  famine  which 
they  inevitably  produce.  A  careful  examination 
will  show  that  population  may  lie  the  object  of  stale 
policy,  but  that  the  promotion  of  this  object  must 
be  regulated  by  a  reference  to  other  more  important 
considerations. 

Many  of  the  premises,  nnd  of  course  the  conclu- 
sions, of  Malthus  are  either  entirely  false,  or  true 
only  with  great  limitations.  For,  I.  although  it  is 
abstractly  true,  that  the  instinct  of  propagation  in 
men.  if  no  impediments  were  put  in  its  way,  would 
increase  the  population  in  a  geometrical  progres- 
sion, so  that  a  single  couple,  in  the  course  of  a  few 
centuries,  would  people  tile  whole  earth  ;  yet  we 
no  where  find  any  excess  of  population,  and  the 
earth  lias  hitherto  always  been  nhle  to  receive  an 
almost  innumerable  accession  of  inhabitants.  Na- 
ture herself  lias  provided  a  tltousand  ways  to  pre- 
vent the  increase  of  the  human  race  beyond  the 
means  necessary  for  its  subsistence.  She  presents 
to  man  the  means  of  subsistence  with  a  sparing 
hand  ;  she  has  made  each  generation  dependent 
uivou  the  love  of  parents,  and  planted  in  man  a 
moral  sentiment  which  forbids  him  to  produce 
children  before  he  is  able  to  supply  their  wants. 
The  cultivation  of  this  sentiment  in  a  nation  is  the 
great  rule  to  be  observed  in  respect  to  population. 
If  Uie  government  can  sufficiently  extend  ami 
strengthen  this  sentiment,  it  needs  do  but  little  mure 
for  the  regulation  of  population  ;  for  then  marriages 
will  not  lie  contracted  without  the  means  of  provid- 
ing for  children,  and  parents  will  endeavour  so  to 
educate  their  children  as  to  qualify  them  to  earn 
their  own  support.  Those  who  wish  to  marry,  and 
have  no  prospect  of  support  in  the  country  of  their 
residence,  will  emigrate.  The  instinct  of  projwgB- 
tion.  is  thus  checked,  physically  and  morally,  of 
itself,  so  that  it  cannot  lie  against  the  intention  of 
nature  to  keep  the  human  race  within  prescribed 
limits.  Sismondi  gives,  as  an  instance  to  illustrate 
this  Uie  example  of  the  family  of  Montmorency, 
which,  if  the  natural  instinct  had  been  allowed  to 
act  freely,  would  have  peopled  the  wliole  French 
empire  ;  and  yet  nothing  approaching  to  this  result 
has  taken  place,  although  no  individual  of  this 
family  has  lieen  destitute  of  the  necessary  means  of 
life.  Other  considerations  have  restrained  the  ope- 
rations of  this  instinct,  so  that  there  art-  but  a  small 
number  of  individuals  of  iliis  name  existing  in 
France. 

2.  That  the  artificial  increase  of  food  in  any 
country  cannot  keep  puce  with  the  yenrly  increas 
iug  population,  is  an  assertion  also  contradicted  by 
experience,  since,  in  fact,  the  increase  of  population 
rather  accommodates  itself  to  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence, than  the  supply  to  the  population.  Where 
industry,  assisted  by  nature,  produces  with  ra#e 
whatever  the  wants  of  a  numerous  family  require, 
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there  population  increases  Uie  most  rapidly,  if  other 
regulations  of  s<*ciety  «lo  not  prevent.  And  if  the 
greater  number  are  employed  in  cultivating  the 
soil,  and  few  idle  and  unproductive  consumers  are 
to  be  found,  then  the  population  increases  in  an 
extraordinary  manner.  In  such  countries,  it  doubles, 
according  to  Euler,  every  twelve  or  thirteen  years. 
The  greatest  increase  of  population  which  is 
known,  on  a  large  scale,  is  in  the  I'uited  States  of 
North  America.  where,  hiUierto.  it  lias  doubled 
every  twenty-five  years.  And  even  after  ail  the 
good  land  has  been  brought  into  cultivation,  Ute 
rapid  increase  will  continue  a  long  lime ;  for  the 
division  of  labour  wili  furnish  subsistence  to  a  great 
number  who  do  not  wish  to  occupy  themselves 
with  the  cultivation  of  the  land  ;  for  experience 
teaches  us,  that  a  family  which  lias  no  other  «»ccu- 
pation  than  the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  able,  with 
a  capiul  and  industry,  to  produce  enough  for  four 
or  five  families  besides  itself.  Since  these  families 
which  are  occupied  in  the  cultivation  of  the  land 
are  provided  with  manufactured  articles,  and  are 
able  to  dispose  of  their  own  produce,  an  opulent 
population  will  arise,  abundantly  provided  with  the 
comforts  of  life.  We  may  add  that,  even  in  the 
most  cultivated  part  of  the  world  (namely,  in 
Europe),  there  is  no  extensive  country  without  a 
quantity  of  uncultivated  land  (in  England  alone 
seven  million  acres),  and  which  want  nothing  but 
hands,  and  the  removal  of  political  impediments,  to 
supply  Uie  mean*  of  subsistence  to  a  much  greater 
number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  impossible,  moreover, 
to  determine  how  much  the  means  of  support  can 
be  increased  by  a  more  perfect  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  by  the  discovery  and  introduction  of  more 
nutritious  kinds  of  vegetables,  &c,  since  experience 
shows  that  land  which  formerly  hardly  yielded  four 
times  Uie  amount  of  die  seed,  now  yields,  under  a 
more  perfect  cultivation,  ten  or  twenty  times  ;  and 
wliat  cannot  be  done  liy  machines  and  chemical  arts, 
if  necessity  and  Uie  desire  of  gain  excite  the  genius 
of  men  to  new  inventions  ? 

Finally,  Uie  increase  of  population  may  find  a 
supply  from  Uie  cultivation  of  countries  not  yet 
sutlicienUy  peopled  to  consume  their  own  uatural 
productions.  Such  countries  are  always  ready  to 
exchange  Uieir  surplus  produce  for  the  manufactures 
of  Uiose  countries  which  are  in  want  of  it,  since 
Uiey  cannot  manufacture  so  cheap  and  so  well,  but 
can  supply  the  produce  of  Uie  soil  much  cheaper 
Uian  it  can  be  raised  in  manufacturing  countries. 
This  exchange  is  advantageous  for  both  nations ; 
and  we  find  that  even  those  nations  which  could 
easily  produce  more  <  and  there  is  no  country  where 
this  could  not  be  done)  leave  a  portion  of  the  land 
uncultivated,  or  do  not  cultivate  it  as  much  as  Uiey 
might,  because  the  produce  thus  obtained  would  be 
much  dearer  to  them  than  that  which  Uiey  receive 
from  other  countries.  As  long  as  Uiereare  coun- 
tries where  food  can  lie  raised  cheaper  Umn  in 
others,  and  as  long  as  it  can  be  bought  cheaper, 
including  the  cost  of  transportation,  than  it  can  Iw 
cultivated  in  a  given  country,  the  population  of 
this  latter  country  will  always  be  enabled  to 
increase,  provided  it  con  produce  sujierfluous 
manufactures  which  the  former  will  receive  for  Uie 
surplus  produce  of  the  soil. 

If  we  consider  the  many  uncultivated  spots  which 
are  capable  of  affording  subsistence  to  innumerable 
millions  of  men,  and  which  are  still  to  lie  found  in 
Uie  midst  of  cultivated  countries,  Uien  the  policy 
which  recommends  checks  to  the  increase  of  popu- 
lation, from  fear  of  an  inadequate  supply,  must 
appear  very  absurd.  But,  wiUi  regard  to  an  excess 
of  population  in  particular  i*rts  of  Uie  earth,  it 


appears  Uie  dictate  of  a  sound  policy,  I.  not  to 
favour  nor  tolerate  any  inslituUou  in  Uie  country 
whereby  useless,  idle  people  are  maiuiauieii. 
Therefore  beggars  and  oUier  vagabonds  should 
never  be  protected  in  a  state,  and  sinecures  and 
superfluous  offices  should  not  be  allowed.  Every 
one  ought  to  gain  his  subsistence  by  some  employ- 
ment useful  to  society.  If  all  those  produce  who 
are  able,  Uiey  will  easily  provide  for  Uiose  who  are 
employed  in  public  offices,  he.;  and  with  every 
generation  as  many  productive  individuals  will 
arise  as  will  be  necessary  to  furnish  supplies  for 
those  whose  services  Uiey  require.  2.  To  give  a 
free  scoi*  to  industry,  and  to  useful  labour  of  all 
kinds,  and  to  make  Uiem  Uie  chief  principle  of  the 
division  of  goods.  It  is  contrary  to  this  principle, 
if  money,  and  particularly  land,  is  kept  united  in 
great  masses,  in  few  hands,  by  means  of  associ- 
ations, and  if  Uie  access  to  Uiein  is  rendered  difficult, 
or  is  denied  to  industry,  so  that  it  cannot  obtain 
what  a  free  competition  would  liave  given  it.  Such 
institutions  operate  directly  against  Uie  production 
of  Uie  country,  and  consequently  against  the  popu- 
lation, as  well  as  the  distnbution  of  wealth.  Bat 
where  Uie  property  is  distributed  according  to  the 
industry  of  each  individual,  the  increase  of  the 
national  wealth  and  its  general  distribution  are 
best  promoted,  and  the  increase  of  population 
always  follows  the  increase  of  the  means  of  subsis- 
tence in  a  just  proportion.  3.  To  give  no  occasion 
to  capitalists  or  traders  to  transfer  Uieir  capitals  or 
Uieir  business  to  another  country,  as  long  as  Uieir 
own  offers  Uiem  equal  advantages.  4.  To  give  full 
liberty  to  Uiose  who  wish  to  emigrate.  YYIieie 
such  a  policy  is  adopted,  Uie  natural  instinct  may 
be  permitted  to  act  freely,  wiUiout  fear  of  an  excess 
of  population.  On  Uie  contrary,  all  arUicial 
measures,  which  governments  have  often  employed 
to  increase  Uie  population,  ought  to  be  entirely 
rejected,  because  they  do  not  also  supply  Uie  nieara 
of  preserving  ami  educating  Uie  children.  Since, 
further,  Uie  institution  of  matrimony  is  a  religious 
Hiid  moral  institution,  which  promotes,  in  Uie  safest 
way,  Uie  moral  purpose  of  Uie  sexual  appetite,  a 
community  ought  to  prevent,  as  much  as  possible. 
Uie  birth  of  illegitimate  children.  No  one  shou.d 
enter  into  matrimony  without  Uie  prospect  of  being 
able  to  educate  his  children  in  such  a  manner  Uiai 
Uiey  shall  also  be  able  to  provide  for  themselves, 
and  afterwards  for  their  children.  1 1  ence  it  follow? 
that  population,  abstractly  considered,  is  not  an 
important  subject  of  public  policy,  and  that  ve 
ought  not  to  fear,  in  Uie  common  course  of  auan-$, 
an  excess  of  population  in  civilised  countries. 

PORCELAIN.  The  Chinese  porcelain  excels 
oUier  kinds  of  ware  in  the  delicacy  of  its  texture, 
and  the  partial  transparency  which  it  exhibits  when 
held  against  the  liuht.  It  has  been  long  known 
and  manufactured  by  the  Chinese,  but  has  nevev 
been  successfully  imitated  in  Europe  until  wiUuu 
Uie  lust  century.    See  Uie  article  ( hma  warr. 

PoKCI  A  ;  daughter  of  Cato  of  L'tica,  and  wife 
of  Brutus,  celebrated  as  a  model  of  connubial  love 
and  heroic  patriotism.  She  preserved  inviolate  titr 
secret  of  Uie  conspiracy  against  Cicsar,  with  which 
she  had  been  intrusted  by  her  husband,  and  pin 
lierself  to  deaUi  when  she  saw  the  cause  of  Uie 
republicans  lost.  The  story  of  her  swallowing  h«e 
coals  is  not  true. 

PORCUPINE  (ftyttrix);  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
belonging  to  the  rodnitia.  or  gnawers,  characterised 
by  having  the  clavicles  imperfect,  two  incisor  teeth 
in  each  jaw, and  four  molars  both  above  and  below, 
on  each  side  ;  Uiese  have  flat  crowns,  surrounded 
by  a  line  of  enamel,  which  enters  into  bodi  ed^es. 
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nntl  appears  to  divide  the  tooth  into  two  portions ; 
lliere  are  also  email  lines  of  enamel  radiating  from 
the  centre,  which  are  worn  down  by  attrition ;  the 
tmitzte  is  thick  and  truncated ;  the  lip  divided  ;  the 
tongue  furnished  with  spiny  scales  ;  the  ears  short 
and  rounded  ;  the  anterior  fret  furnished  with  four 
toes,  and  the  posterior  with  five,  all  armed  with 
thick  nails.  Cuvier  divides  this  genus  into  Ay#- 
frir,  aiheivra,  eretinn,  ami  synetherw,  the  first 
including  tlte  common  porcupine ;  the  second,  the 
fasciculated  porcupine ;  the  third,  the  Canadian 
porcupine ;  and  the  fourth,  the  porcupine  with  a 
prehensile  tail. 

The  common  porcupine  ( H.  crittaia)  is  found  in 
the  south*  rn  parts  of  Europe  and  in  Barbary. 
When  full  grown,  it  measures  nearly  two  feet  in 
Imgth,  and  some  of  its  spines  exceed  a  foot.  Its 
general  colour  is  a  grijaled,  dusky  black.  Tlte 
tipper  part  of  its  heed  and  neck  is  furnished  with 
king,  light  coloured  hairs,  capable  of  being  raised 
<«*  depressed  at  pleasure ;  most  parts  of  Uie  back 
and  sides  are  armed  with  spines,  which  are  longest 
on  the  centre  of  the  back.  In  their  usual  position 
they  lie  nearly  flat  upon  the  body,  with  their  points 
directed  backwards ;  hut  when  the  animal  is  excited, 
they  are  capable  of  being  raised.  The  common 
porcupine,  though  known  from  the  earliest  ages, 
lun  given  rise  to  numberless  fables,  among  which 
that  most  commonly  received  is,  that  it  possesses 
the  power  of  ejecting  its  quills  to  a  considerable 
distance  when  irritated  or  punned.  The  use  of 
this  armature  does  not  appear  to  be  well  under- 
stood ;  the  most  probable  supposition,  however,  is, 
that,  like  that  of  the  hedgehog,  it  is  merely  for 
ilefence,  as,  like  that  animal,  it  has  the  power  of 
rolling  itself  up  in  a  ball,  and  tints  presenting  a 
phalanx  of  spears  on  every  side,  that  renders  the 
attack  of  most  animals  fruitless.  The  porcupine 
generally  sleeps  during  the  day,  and  only  leaves  its 
burrow  in  the  evening,  in  search  of  its  food,  which 
is  almost  entirely  composed  of  vegetables.  In  rap 
tivity  it  is  quiet  and  peaceable,  but  shows  no  marks 
of  attachment  or  familiarity. 

Canada  porcupine  (H.  dorse ta)  is  a  very  un- 
sightly and  sluggish  animal,  and  is  not  provided 
with  the  long  quills  so  remarkable  in  the  batmen- 
t  Mined  species,  its  armature  consisting  of  short, 
*Juirp  spines,  almost  concealed  by  the  hair  with 
which  they  are  intermingled.  It  is  about  two  feet 
long,  of  u  brownish  colour  mingled  with  white; 
the  spines  are  ntlached  in  a  very  slight  manner  to 
the  animal,  and,  from  being  l«trU-d  at  tip  with 
numerous  small  reversed  points  or  prickles,  the y, 
by  degrees,  penetrate  very  deeply  into  the  flesh 
after  having  once  pierced  it.  Small  and  insignifi 
cant  as  these  defensive  weapons  may  appear,  they 
are  capable  of  causing  the  death  of  dogs,  wolves, 
or  indeed  of  any  animal  tltat  incautiously  attempts 
to  seize  the  porcupine.  These  spines  or  quills  are 
much  used  among  the  Indians  to  ornament  different 
articles  of  dress  :  they  dye  them  of  various  colours, 
in  a  very  permanent  manner.  The  Canada  porcu- 
pine is  principally  found  in  the  northern  parts  of 
the  United  States  and  in  Canada.  They  feed  on 
the  barks  of  various  trees,  apples,  corn,  etc.  Their 
fleah  is  said  to  be  very  unpalatable,  resembling 
flabby  pork.  They  pair  about  the  latter  end  of 
September,  and  the  female  brings  forth  two  young 
in  April  or  May. 

PORDKNONE  (so  called  from  his  birth-place, 
his  true  name  being  Giovanni  Antonio  Lictnio),  or 
Rkoillo  oa  Fosdkniink,  a  painter  of  the  Venetian 
M-hool,  and  rival  of  Titian,  was  born  in  1584,  and 


executed  many  works  for  his  native  place; 
also  for  Mantua,  Vicctaa,  Genoa  ;  but  his  gt 


|  works  for  Venice.  For  litis  city  he  painted  the 
chapel  of  St  Roch,  and  the  hall  of  the  Pregndi,  in 
conjunction  with  Titian,  with  whom  lie  also  painted 
in  St  John's  church,  whence  a  constant  rivalry 
existed  between  them,  lie  died  in  Ferrara,  whither 
he  had  been  invited  by  the  duke  F.rcole  II.,  to 
prepare  cartoons  for  Flemish  tapestry  (arazxi.) 
His  death  was  attributed  to  poison.  He  is  distin- 
guished for  bold  and  lively  colouring. 

POROSITY,  an  essential  property  of  bodies,  is 
best  ascertained  by  tlte  microscope,  which  shows 
us  the  passage  of  fluids  through  solid  bodies ;  or 
we  may  discover  this  property  in  the  transmission 
of  light,  in  all  directions,  through  tlte  internal 
structure  of  bard  and  solid  bodies.    The  porosity 
of  wood  is  very  remarkable.    Air  may  be  blown, 
by  the  mouth,  in  a  profuse  stream,  through  a 
cylinder  two  feet  long  ot  dried  oak,  beech,  elm,  or 
birch  ;  and  if  a  piece  of  wood,  or  a  piece  of  marble, 
be  dipped  in  water,  and  submitted  to  experiment 
under  the  receiver  of  a  pneumatic  machine,  the  air 
issuing  through  the  exterior  cavities  will  appear  in 
a  torrent  of  bubbles  on  tlte  external  surface,  lu 
like  manner  mercury  is  forced  Utrough  a  piece  01 
dry  wood,  and  made  to  fall  in  the  form  of  a  fine 
divided  shower.    If  a  few  ounces  be  tied  in  a  bag 
of  sheep  skin,  it  may  be  squeeted  Utrough  the 
leather  by  the  pressure  of  the  hand,  in  numerous 
minute  streamlets.    This  experiment  illustrates 
the  porosity  of  tlie  human  cuticle.    From  micro- 
scopic observations,  it  has  been  computed  that  the 
skin  is  perforated  by  a  thousand  holes  in  the  length 
of  an  inch.    If  we  estimate  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body  of  a  middle-sited  man  to  be  sixteen  square 
feet,  it  must  contain  no  fewer  than  2  304 ,000  pores. 
These  pores  are  the  mouths  of  so  many  excretory 
vessels,  which  perform  that  important  function  in 
the  animal  economy,  insensible  yertpiratwn.  The 
lungs  discharge,  every  minute,  six  grains,  and  tl«> 
surface  of  the  skin  from  three  to  twenty  grains,  tlte 
average  over  the  whole  body  being  fifteen  grains 
of  lymph,  consisting  of  water,  with  a  very  minute 
admixture  of  salt,  acetic  acid,  and  a  trace  of  iron. 
If  we  suppose  litis  perspirable  matter  to  consist  of 
globules  only  ten  times  smaller  than  the  red  par- 
ticles of  blood,  or  about  the  6000th  part  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  it  would  require  a  succession  of  400 
of  them  to  issue  from  each  orifice  every  second. 
The  permeability  of  a  solid  body  to  any  fluid, 
depends,  however,  on  its  peculiar  structure  and  its 
relation  to  tlte  fluid.    A  compact  substance  will 
sometimes  oppose  the  entrance  of  thin  fluid,  while 
it  gives  free  passage  to  a  gross  one.    Thus  a  cask, 
which  holds  water,  will  permit  oil  to  oose  through 
it ;  and  a  fresh,  humid  bladder,  which  is  air-tight, 
will  yet,  when  pressed  under  water,  imbibe  much 
of  that  liquid.    If  a  cylindrical  piece  of  oak,  ash, 
elm,  or  oilier  bard  wood,  cut  in  the  direction  of  its 
fibres,  be  cemented  to  the  end  of  a  long  glass  tube, 
water  will  pass  freely  through  it,  in  divided  stream- 
lets ;  but  a  soft  cork,  inserted  into  a  similar  tube, 
will  effectually  prevent  all  escape  of  the  liquid 
Mercury  may  be  carried  in  a  small  cambric  bag, 
which  could  not  retain  water  for  a  moment.    If  a 
circular  bottom  of  close-grained  wood,  divided  by 
a  fine  slit  (from  the  30th  to  the  100th  part  of  r.n 
inch  wide),  be  cemented  to  the  end  of  a  glass  tube, 
it  will  support  a  column  of  mercury  from  one  to 
three  or  more  inches  high,  the  elevation  being 
always  proportional  to  the  narrowness  of  the  slit. 
Hence  a  cistern  of  box-wood  is  frequently  used  for 
portable  barometers,  the  fine  joints  admitting  the 
access  and  pressure  of  the  air,  but  preventing  the 
escape  of  the  mercury.  Yet  a  sufficient  force  would 
overcome  this  obstruction;  and,  iu  tlte  same 
2  »  2 
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manner,  the  air  which  rs  confined  in  the  common 
bellows  under  a  moderate  pressure,  might,  by  a 
more  violent  net  ion,  be  made  to  transpire  copiously 
through  the  hoards  and  the  leather. 

The  transmission  of  a  fluid  through  a  solid  sub- 
stance shows  the  existence  of  (tores;  but  the  re- 
sistance, in  ordinary  cases,  to  such  a  passage,  is 
insufficient,  therefore,  to  prove  the  contrary.  The 
permeability  of  translucent  substances  to  the  rays 
of  light,  in  all  directions,  evinces  the  most  extreme 
porosity.  But  this  inference  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  bodies  usually  termed  diaphanous ;  for  the 
gradation  towards  opacity  advances  by  insensible 
shades.  The  thin  air  itself  is  not  perfectly  trans- 
lucid,  nor  will  the  densest  metal  absolutely  bar  all 
passage  of  light.  The  whole  mass  of  our  atmos- 
phere, equal  to  the  weight  of  a  column  of  thirty- 
lour  feet  of  water,  transmits,  according  to  its  com- 
parative clearness,  only  from  four  fifths  to  three- 
Jourlhs  of  the  perpendicular  light,  and  consequently 
retains  or  absorbs  from  a  fifth  to  a  fourth  of  the 
whole.  But  this  absorption  is  greatly  increased  by 
the  accumulation  of  the  medium.  When  ti>e  sun 
tins  approached  within  a  degree  of  the  horison,  and 
his  rays  now  traverse  a  tract  of  air  equal  in  weight 
to  a  column  of  905  feet  of  water,  only  the  2M?th 
part  of  them  can  reach  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
Even  gold  itself  is  diaphanous :  if  a  leaf  of  that 
metal,  either  pure  or  with  only  an  80th  part  of 
alloy,  and  therefore  of  a  fine  yellow  lustre,  but 
scarcely  exceeding  the  IJOO.OOOth  part  of  an  inch  in 
thickness,  and  enclosed  between  two  thin  plates  of 
mica,  be  held  immediately  lie  fore  the  eye.  and  op- 
posite to  a  window,  it  will  transmit  a  soft  green 
light,  like  the  colour  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  or  of 
a  clear  lake  of  moderate  depth.  The  inferior  ducti- 
lity of  the  other  metals  will  not  allow  that  fine  kinii- 
nalinn,  which  would  I*  requisite  for  showing,  in 
ordinary  case*,  the  transmission  of  light.  Hut  their 
diaphanous  quality  might  be  inferred  from  the  tints 
witli  which  they  affect  the  transmitted  rays,  oo  be- 
ing alloyed  with  gold. 

Other  substances,  though  commonly  reckoned 
opaque,  yet  admit,  in  various  degrees,  the  paw-age 
of  light.  The  window  of  a  small  apart  men  t  lieing 
closed  by  a  deal  board,  if  a  person  within  shut  his 
eyes  a  few  minutes  to  render  them  more  ncute,  he 
will,  on  opening  them  again,  easily  discern  a  faint 
glimmer  issuing  through  the  window.  In  projior- 
lion  as  the  board  is  planed  thinner,  more  light  will 
be  admitted,  till  the  furniture  of  the  room  liecomcs 
visible.  Writing  j«aper  transmits  nliiut  a  third  part 
of  the  whole  incident  light,  and,  when  oiled,  it  often 
supplies  the  place  of  glnss  in  the  common  work- 
shops. The  addition  of  oil  does  not.  however,  ma- 
terially Biigment  the  diaphanous  quality  of  the  pa- 
per, but  renders  its  internal  structure  more  regular, 
mid  more  assimilated  to  that  of  a  liquid.  The  rays 
of  lirht  travel,  without  much  obstruction,  across 
several  folds  of  paper,  and  even  escape  copiously 
through  pasteboard.  Combining  these  various  facts, 
it  follows  that  all  bodies  are  permeable,  tiioueh  in 


extremely  different  decrees,  to  die  afflux  of  light 
They  must,  therefore,  be  widely  perforated, 
every  possible  direction 


nl  tig! 
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PORPHYRY  is  a  compound  rock,  havintrn  basis 
in  which  the  other  content  |*oraneotis  constituent 
parts  are  imW  tided.  The  base  is  sometimes  clay- 
stone,  sometimes  horns  ton  p.  sometimes  compact 
feldspar,  jade,  pitchstone,  penrlstnne,  and  otaidian. 
The  imbedded  parts  arc  commonly  feldspar  ami 
quart!  ;  the  former  in  mure  or  less  distinct  crystals. 
There  are  jiorphyr.es  of  different  ages.  One  variety 
»s  found  graduating  into  enmite  and  gneiss;  but 
does  not  pos>:  vs  the  cl^r.u  U  nties  of  the  rock 


in  the  highest  perfection  ;  another  is  found  in  over- 
lying strata,  and  unconformable  to  other  rucks,  which 
is  the  true  porphyry.  Its  colour  is  often  red  it 
green,  and,  wlieu  polished,  is  valuable  for  ornamen- 
tal work,  being  superior  to  marble,  on  account  of 
its  great  hardness.  This  rock  abounds  in  Egypt, 
the  northern  parts  of  Europe,  in  Mexico  and  South 

1  America.  Tltere  is  still  another  variety  found  in 
connexion  with  extinct  volcanoes,  which  is  some 

j  times  distinguished  by  the  name  of  clap-porphyry. 

I  It  abounds  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean. 

PORPHYRY  ;  a  celebrated  philosopher,  of  the 
school  of  the  New  Platonists.    See  JVeic  Platontst*. 

PORPOISE    (delphinus    phocetna).  Several 
species  of  the  genus  delphinus  are  known  by 
|  men  under  the  name  of  porpoise,  but  the  D. 
!  is  that  to  which  this  designation  is  generally  applied. 
The  term  porpoise,  porpesse,  or  porptte.  is  derived 
from  the  Italian  porcoptset,  or  hog  fish,  from  the 
[  supposed  resemblance  of  its  projecting  snout  to  thai 
of  the  hog ;  the  t  rench  ami  German  appellations 
'  for  it  have  a  similar  signification.    The  porpobe  is 
distinguished  from  the  dolphin  by  the  superior  thick- 
:  ness  of  its  head  and  its  smaller  site.   The  back  is 
|  generally  black,  and  the  belly  white.    Both  jaw* 
j  are  furnished  with  teeth  ;  these  are  compressed, 
:  sharp,  black  above  and  white  beneath.    The  spout- 
i  hole  is  upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  of  a  senilauar 
.  shape,  and  divided  internally  by  a  cartilaginous 
membrane.   The  whole  body  is  covered  with  a  coat 
of  fat,  nearly  an  inch  in  thickness,  beneath  which 
lite  flesh  appears  red  aud  muscular,  resembling  that 
of  Uie  hog.  They  are  very  abundant  on  the  Amen- 
can  coast,  and.  before  a  siorro,may  be  seen  gambol- 
ling and  tumbling,  as  it  is  termed,  in  large  shoaLs. 
The  porpoise  leeds  on  small  fish,  such  as  the  herring 
and  mackerel,  of  which  they  destroy  great  num- 
bers.   It  is  said  tiiat  they  act  in  concert,  when  ui 
pursuit  of  their  prey,  urging  them  from  one  Lay  or 
estuary  to  another,  deterring  them  from  the  sJiaikna 
water,  8nd  driving  them  towards  each  other  s  am. 
bush,  with  all  Uie  art  of  au  experienced  dog.  The 
flesh  was  formerly  considered  as  a  great  delicacy, 
but  is  now  seldom  eaten  ;  the  liver,  however,  n 
still  esteemed  by  seamen,  and  is  said  to  resemble 
that  of  the  bog  in  taste, 

PORPORA,  Nuoui  (called,  by  the  Italians,  \ht 
patriarch  of  harmony),  was  born  at  Naples  ui  1 6>£i. 
His  first  opera,  Annua  e  Teseo,  was  brought  out  at 
Vienna  (1717).  The  operas  which  he  compose*)  for 
Rome,  Naples  and  Venice,  before  and  after  his  vi«t 
to  England,  amount,  according  to  doctor  Burner, 
to  more  than  fifty.  In  ITIiO,  several  cantatas  by 
him  were  also  published.  In  1726,  be  brought  fiir- 
ward  his  Si/are.  at  Venice,  at  the  same  time  that 
Vinci  had  his  Siroe  performed  on  another  stase  ia 
the  same  city.  At  first  he  found  it  difficult  to  sustain 
the  contest,  but,  up  to  1729,  he  had  brought  out  five 
oj>ersis  at  Venice,  which  wrre  received  with  general 
applause.  In  that  year  he  went  to  Dresden,  where 
the  kingof  Poland  appointed  him  his  chapel-master, 
lie  was  treated  with  the  greatest  distinction  ai 
court,  and  Hasse  {q.  v.)  and  his  wife  could  not  ewi- 
ceal  their  jealousy  of  Porpora  and  the  celebrattU 
Mingotti  {q  v.),  whom  he  had  instructed.  In  1751, 
I'orpora  returned  to  Naples,  and  established  a  sing- 
ing school,  which  produced  the  greatest  singers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  Furinelli,  Cnffaredi  (see 
Mitfrtraw/),  Salinibcrti.  L'berti,  Gnhrirlli,  &c.  In 
IT.Yi.he  went  with  Farinelli  to  London,  whither  he 
had  been  invited  on  account  of  the  disputes  between 
Handel  (q.  v.)  and  the  directors  of  the  opera.  He 
twelve  cantatas  for  n  single  voice  procured  him  this 
invitation,     lint  his  Ute.ii  re  shunned  itself  omj 
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while  supported  by  Handel's  adversaries,  and, in 
UMi,  it  entirely  Ml  through.  He  liad  exhibited 
only  (our  operas  in  London.  During  bis  slay  then*. 
Ji»<  published  six  trios  for  two  violins  and  a  bass-viol 
(Set  Sinfanie  Hi  Camera),  which  show  Uiat  be  ex- 
celled much  less  in  instrumental  titan  in  vocal 
music  He  appears,  however,  to  bave  been  sensi- 
ble of  his  defects  ;  he  studied  the  sonatas  of  Corelli, 
and,  in  1 754,  published  twelve  sonatas  for  the  violin, 
which  belong'  to  the  first  class  in  this  department. 
At  about  the  same,  be  visited  Germany  again,  and 
taught  singing  in  Vienna.  Haydn  (q.  v.),  who  was 
thru  emerging  from  poverty,  accompanied  him  on 
the  harpsichord,  and  was  in  bis  service  for  three 
months.  Porpora  produced  masterpieces  for  the 
church,  the  chamber,  ond  the  theatre.  Selvapgi 
made  a  complete  collection  of  such  of  his  works  as 
were  at  Home :  there  are  many  others  at  Naples. 
The  prevailing  diameter  of  his  music  is  serious  and 
elevated.  In  the  recitative  he  was  considered,  by 
nil  composers,  as  a  model.  After  having  been,  a 
long  tone,  first  teacher  of  the  eonservatorio  deglt 
im  ur<iltti  at  Venice,  where  ho  composed  many  ad- 
mirable ma-ses  and  motets,  he  returned  to  Naples, 
where  be  died  in  17*17  in  the  greatest  poverty. 

IMMISKNNA,  the  king  of  the  Etrurian  city  Clu- 
siinn,  received  the  Tarquins  when  they  fled  from 
Home,  and,  after  in  vain  endeavouring  to  effect 
their  restoration  by  negotiation,  advanced  with  an 
;inny  to  Home,    lie  would  have  entered  the  city 
with  the  flying  Romans,  had  not  H  oral  ins  Codes 
disputed  the  passage  until  the  bridge  was  broken 
down.    Porseuua  then  besieged  Home,  and  a  famine 
was  produced  in  the  city,  when  another  Komnu 
youth,  Mucins  Scicvoia  gave  a  striking  proof  of 
his  patriotism  and  devotedness.     Porsenuit  was 
now  inclined  to  negotiation.    He  demanded  that 
their  property  should  be  restored  to  the  Tarquins, 
and  tlmt  the  cities  taken  from  the  Veientes,  in  former 
wars,  should  be  given  up    The  second  condition 
was  gi anted  ;  the  first  was  rejected.    A  truce, 
however,  was  agreed  uj»on,  for  the  security  of  which 
the  Romans  sent  ten  joung  men,  and  as  many  girl*, 
us  hostages,  to  the  Etrurian  camp.    The  lattt-r 
found  an  opportunity  of  escaping  to  Rome,  by 
swimming  over  the  Tiber.    Hut  the  consul  Publi- 
cola  conveyed  them  back  again  to  Porsennu,  and 
whs,  on  this  occasion,  treated  with  Uie  greatest  in- 
dignity by  the  Tarquins     Porsenna,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  it,  immediately  despatched  his  sou 
A  runs,  to  protect  the  Komnns.    Indignant  at  the 
perfidy  of  the  Tarquins,  and  respecting  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  Romans,  the  kins  separated  himself 
from  the  former,  and  concluded  peace  with  the 
latter  without  taking  uway  their  hostages.    To  re- 
lieve Um»  wants  of  the  Romans,  without  offending 
their  pride  by  a  formal  present,  he  left  Iwhind,  tit 
his  departure,  his  whole  camp,  with  all  its  stores. 
In  remembrance  of  his  magnanimity,  the  senate 
erected  to  him  a  monument,  and  presented  hint  with 
an  ivory  chair  and  sceptre,  n  golden  crown,  and  a 
royal  robe.    A  subsequent  pm|«osition  from  Por- 
senna to  the  Rowans  to  admit  tlw*  Tarquins  lieing 
iledined.  Porsenna  abandoned  them,  lived  in  and  is 
turned  friendship  with  the  Romans,  ami  restored  to 
them  the  territory  of  the  Veientes,  which  they  had 
ceded  at  the  conclusion  of  peace. 

PORSON,  Ri<  haki>  ;  a  celebrated  critic  and 
classical  scholar,  professor  of  Greek  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  lie  was  born  Dec.  ¥5,  I7f>!\ 
at  East  Huston,  in  Norfolk,  where  his  father  was 
clerk  of  the  parish,  anil  to  him  he  wus  indebted  fur 
the  lirst  rudiments  of  his  education.  He  received 
fcoine  further  instruction  nl  the  village  school,  and 
aim  from  the  liuir  of  R it -ton  ;  aher  which  he 


sent  to  Eton,  through  the  patronage  of  some  oe'»- 
tlemen  who  witnessed  and  admired  his  early  pro- 
ficiency and  inclination  for  the  study  of  classical 
literature.    In  1777,  he  became  a  student  of  Tri- 
nity college,  Cambridge,  where  he  gained  a  priie 
medal  ;  and,  in  1781,  lie  wasdioseti  to  a  fellowship. 
He  proceeded  M.A.  in  17*5;  and,  not  dioosingto 
take  holy  orders,  on  account  of  conscientious  scru- 
ples in  regard  to  the  signing  of  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles,  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  his  fellow- 
sin  p.    In  1793,  he  was  unanimously  elected  Greek 
professor,  and,  two  years  after,  be  began  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Tragedies  of  Euripides,  with  annota- 
tions, but  continued  his  labours  only  through  four 
of  these  dramas — Hecuba,   Orestes,  Phurniswe, 
and  Medea.    He  also  assisted  iu  editing  the  Gren 
ville  Homer,  published  at  Oxford  (1800,  4  vols., 
4to),  and  corrected  the  text  of  the  tragedies  of 
vEschylus  for  a  splendid  edition,  which  appeami 
from  the  Glasgow  press,  in  fdio,  also  printed  in  two 
volumes  octavo.     He  enjoyed  the  reputation  of 
being  tme  of  the  best  Greek  scholars  and  critics  of 
the  age  in  England,  notwithstanding  which,  he  ex- 
perienced little  patronage — a  circumstance  partly 
attributable  to  his  intemperate  habits.  Towards 
the  latter  part  of  his  life, he  was  appointed  librarian 
to  the  London  institution,  with  a  salary  of  £200  a 
year  ;  and  his  death  took  place  Sept.  V>5,  I80S,  at 
his  apartments,  in  the  house  then  belonging  to  that 
establishment  in  the  Old  Jewry.    His  decease  was 
occasioned  by  apoplexy  ;  und,  his  body  having  been 
subjected  to  anatomical  examination,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  his  skull  was  one  of  the  thickest  that 
had  ever  been  observed.    He  was  the  author  of 
Letters  to  Archdeacon  Travis,  in  Answer  to  his 
Defence  of  the  Three  Heavenly  Witnesses  (1790, 
8vo),  in  which  be  is  allowed  to  have  completely 
invalidated  the  contested  text,  I  John  v.  7  ;  and, 
after  his  deuth,  professor  Monk  and  Mr  Hlomficld, 
now  bishop  of  London,  published  his  Adversaria, 
or  Notes  and  Emendations  of  the  Greek  poets  ;  and 
his  Tra«:ts  and  Miscellanies  were  edited  by  Mr 
Kidd  (1815).    Many  of  these  are  sallies  of  irony 
and  humour  of  the  most  racy  and  peculiar  kind, 
which,  with  other  articles  abounding  with  learn- 
ing and  critical  acumen,  appeared  in  various  of 
the  literary  journals.    Acutcness  of  discernment, 
solidity  of  judgment,  united  to  intense  application 
ami  a  stupendous  memory,  rendered  professor  Por- 
sou  a  complete  critic  in  the  most  honourable  sense 
of  that  appellation.    He  married  Mrs  Leman,  sis- 
ter to  Mr  Perry,  proprietor  of  the  Morning  Chro- 
nicle, iu  which  many  of  bis  fugitive  pieces  appeared. 

PORT.  The  name  of  Port  wines,  or  Oporto 
wines,  is  given,  in  commerce,  to  the  produce  of  the 
vineyards  along  the  course  of  the  Dotiro,  in  Portu- 
gal. Although  there  arc,  in  reality,  many  varieties 
of  wines  produced  in  this  district,  yet  such  is  the 
degree  to  which  the  manipulations,  admixtures  and 
adulterations  of  these  wines  have  been  carried,  tiu.t 
Port  wine  has  come  to  be  considered  as  a  peculiar 
species  of  liquor,  of  nearly  uniform  flavour  and 
strength,  varying,  indeed,  in  quality,  but  admitting 
few  degrees  of  excellence  ;  whereas  tlie  liquor  sold 
under  this  name  is,  iu  fact,  a  compound  of  a  great 
number  of  wines  of  very  different  quality,  with  a 
large  admixture  of  brandy.  The  wine  coiuitrv  of 
the  Cpper  Doiiro  begins  at  aUml  fifty  miles  from 
Oporto,  and  is  under  the  superintendence  of  a  com- 
pany vested  with  «rtat  privileges.  The  better 
wines,  under  the  name  of  factory  wines,  an*  destined 
for  exjxirtation  ;  those  di  vined  for  the  English 
market  are  called  vinhos  dr  embarque  or  ex  putt 
wines,  ami  those  for  other  countries  vinhos  sejutru 
dot,  or  untried  wines.     I  he  wine  »s  first  placed  m 
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large  tuns,  in  which  it  remains  till  winter,  when  it 
19  racked  into  pipes,  and  conveyed  to  Oporto.  To 
that  intended  fur  exportation,  brandy  is  added  when 
it  is  deposited  in  the  stores,  and  an  additional  quan- 
tity when  it  is  shipped,  generally  about  a  year  after 
the  vintage.  It  is  then  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  a 
hill  body,  with  an  astringent  bitter-sweet  taste,  and 
a  strong  flavour  and  odour  of  brandy.  After  re- 
maining some  years  in  the  wood,  the  sweetness, 
roughness,  and  astringency  of  the  flavour,  abate  ; 
but  it  is  not  until  it  has  been  kept  ten  or  fifteen 
years  in  bottle  that  the  odour  of  the  brandy  is  sub- 
dued, and  the  genuine  aroma  of  the  wine  is  develop- 
ed. When  a  very  large  portion  of  the  extractive  and 
colouring  matter  Is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a 
crust,  the  wine  becomes  tawny,  and  loses  its  flavour 
and  aroma.  This  is  very  opt  to  be  the  case  in  the 
wines  made  from  white  grapes,  and  coloured  with 
cider  berries  or  other  materials— a  common  practice 
when  there  is  a  deficiency  of  the  black  grapes. 
Port  wines  of  excellent  quality  are  often  so  highly 
adulterated  with  brandy  as  to  be  entirely  deprived 
of  their  flavour  and  aroma :  and  the  stronger  kinds, 
which  are  not  irretrievably  ruined  by  this  admix- 
ture, only  regain  their  flavour  after  being  allowed 
to  mellow  for  many  years.  Port  wine  (if  the  liquor 
thus  described  may  be  so  called)  was  introduced 
into  very  general  use  in  Britain  by  the  Methuen 
treaty  (1703),  and  the  frequent  and  protracted 
hostilities  between  Britain  and  France  kept  it  in 
vogue  till  the  peace  of  1816,  since  which  the  taste 
for  light  wines  lias  been  revived  there,  so  as  materi- 
ally to  lessen  the  consumption  of  the  strong  wines 
of  Portugal.  The  Port  wines,  abounding  in  the 
astrigent  principle, and  deriving additionaipolency 
from  brandy,  may  he  serviceable  in  disorders  in 
which  gentle  tonics  are  required ;  but  gallic  acid 
renders  them  unfit  for  weak  stomachs,  and  the  ex- 
citement they  produce  is  of  rather  a  sluggish  na- 
ture.— See  /Vines ;  see,  also,  Henderson,  ou  wines 
(London,  1824.) 

PORT ;  a  harbour  or  haven  on  the  sea-coast. 

Free  Port  is  one  open  and  free  for  merchants  of 
all  nations  to  load  and  unload  their  vessels  in,  with- 
out paying  any  duty  or  customs  ;  such  are  the  ports 
of  Cenoa  and  Leghorn. 

Free  Port  is  also  used  for  a  total  exemption  and 
franchise  which  any  set  of  mercliants  enjoy,  tor 
goods  imported  into  a  slate,  or  those  of  the  growth 
of  the  country  exported  by  them. 

PORT  in  also  a  name  given,  on  some  occasions, 
to  the  larboard  or  left  side  of  the  ship,  as  Port  the 
helm — the  order  to  put  the  helm  over  to  the  lar- 
iNwrd  side  of  the  vessel,  when  going  large.  This 
word  appears  intended  to  prevent  any  mistakes 
happening  from  the  similarity  of  sounds  in  the 
words  starboard  and  larboard,  particularly  when 
orders  are  given  relating  to  the  helm. 

PORT,  or  PORT  HOLE.  The  embrasures  or 
openings  in  the  side  of  a  ship  of  war,  wherein  the 
artillery  is  ranged  in  battery  upon  the  decks,  above 
and  below,  are  called  ports,  or  port  holes. 

Hun-room  ports  are  situated  in  the  ship's  counter, 
and  are  used  for  stern  chases,  and  also  for  passing 
a  small  cable  or  a  hawser  out.  cither  to  moor,  head 
and  stem,  or  to  spring  upon  the  cable,  fkc 

[sneer  deck  ports  are  those  on  the  lowest  gun- 
deck 

Middle-deck  ports  are  tho*e  on  the  second  or 
middle  gun  deck  of  three  deckers.  The  port  holes 
ure  shut  up  in  storms,  to  prevent  the  water  from 
driving  through  them. 

Port  lids  ;  a  sort  of  hanging  doors,  to  shut  in  the 
f«»rls  at  sea.  1  hey  are  listened  by  loupes  to  the 
upper  edges  ol  the  ports,  t,o  as  to  let  down  when 


the  cannon  are  drawn  into  the  ship,  whereby  the 

water  is  prevented  entering  the  lower  deck*. 

Port  hooks  ;  hooks  over  the  ports,  to  which  the 

port  hinges  are  attached. 

PORT-AU-PRINCE.    See  Port  Repvblicaiu 
PORT  JACKSON.    See  Sew  South  Hales,  and 

Sydney. 

PORT  MAI  ION.    See  Mahon. 

PORT  REPUBLIC  A  IN  ;  formerly  Port-am 
Prince,  capital  of  the  republic  of  Hayti,  on  the 
western  side  of  the  island,  at  the  south-east  extremi 
ty  of  the  bay  of  the  same  name  ;  lat.  18°  S3'  N. ; 
Ion.  72p  27'  W.  It  is  built  in  a  low  and  unhealthy 
spot,  with  broad  but  unpaved  streets,  and  contains 
the  president's  palace,  several  literary  institutiom. 
a  lazaretto,  and  other  public  buildings.  Besides 
the  military  school,  the  pupils  of  which  are  instruct- 
ed gratuitously,  there  are  several  monitorial  school*. 
Commerce  is  the  principal  occupation  of  the  into 
bitants.  In  1824,  131  American,  18  Engli«h,  6 
German,  and  33  French  vessels  entered  the  port, 
and  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to  1 6,500.000 
francs.  The  amount  of  exports — coftee,  cctioe. 
(  am  peachy  wood,  &c. — was  much  greater.  TV 
population,  which,  in  1790,  was  15  000  (of  whan 
12,000  were  blacks),  is  now  estimated  at  30.000. 
The  city  was  founded  in  1745,  and  was  completer] 
destroyed  by  an  earthquake  in  1770.  In  1830,  a 
experienced  several  shocks,  some  of  which  did  con- 
siderable damage. 

PORT  ROYAL  ;  a  seaport  of  the  Wand  of  J  arc 
aica.   (q.  v.) 

PORT  ROYAL  DES  CHAMPS;  a  cisteroM 
convent,  founded  in  1233,  not  far  from  Versailles, 
and  about  six  leagues  from  Paris,  played  an  n» 
portant  part  in  the  Jansenistic  controversy.  fSr* 
Arnauld  and  Jansenius.)  The  abbess  Angelica, 
sister  of  Antony  Arnauld,  had  brought  it  into  dosrr 
connexion  with  the  theologians  of  Paris  by  fuond- 
ing  a  new  convent  in  the  suburb  of  St  Jacques  w 
Paris  (1626),  which,  in  distinction  from  the  pam; 
establishment,  was  called  Port  Hoyal  de  Paris.  Sfc» 
had  also  revived  the  monastic  austerity  in  the  tw»> 
houses.  The  nuns  of  Port  Koyal  adhered.  ui*i»T 
the  influence  of  their  protector,  Jean  de  Vergier  du 
Havranne,  abbot  of  St  Cyran,  to  the  Janseniau 
and  their  house  in  the  country  became  the  saixnuou-. 
of  the  party,  when  the  most  eloquent  theoh nran- 
and  defenders  of  Jansenism — Nicole,  tlie  brother* 
Arnauld  and  Lemaitre — took  up  their  residence  at 
Port  Royal  des  Champs,  in  a  separate  btntdis?. 
called  Les  Granges.  Here  they  participated  in  the 
penances  and  labours  of  the  nuns,  and  set  up  a 
school,  in  which,  in  opposition  to  the  Lax  system  ci 
the  Jesuits,  they  inculcated  a  purer  morality,  ami 
aimed  at  a  more  thorough  course  of  study,  with  n>#- 
ful  improvements  in  the  method  of  instruction.  TV 
celebrated  Anne  of  Bourbon,  duchess  of  Lungne- 
ville,  came  into  the  neighbourhood,  and  berxw 
their  patroness  ;  Boileau  was  their  friend,  arxi 
Racine  their  grateful  pupil.  The  latter  wrote  a 
history  of  Port  Royal.  Tbn  society  presented  a 
union  of  great  talents,  profound  learning  and  r» 
cere  piety,  which  has  rarely  been  equalled :  prm 
tents  of  all  conditions  joined  it,  and  the  fame  of  a» 
sanctity  spread  over  the  Catholic  world, 
to  their  reputation,  the  nuns  refused  to 
the  bull  of  Alexander  VI  I.  against  the  disputed  die- 
trines  of  Jansenius,  and  sustained  themselves,  aftr 
their  protectors  had  been  expelled,  through  nume- 
rous humiliations,  until  the  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  when  their  continued  adherenre  l» 
the  Jansenist  doctrines,  which  had  gone  out  «»-■ 
vogue,  resulted  in  the  suppression  and  rompk-<r 
destruction  of  the  abbey  by  lla  Pans  police  (I7(v  • 
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H\  ruins  still  form  a  place  of  pilgrimage  for  the  I 
more  devout  Parisian,  and  Gregoire  has  erected  a 
nxmument  to  its  memory  in  his  work  entitled  Lcs 
liuinva  de  Port  Royal  (1809.) 

PORTAMENTO  DI  VOCE  (Italian,  conduct  of 
the  twcr\  in  music,  signifies  the  skill  of  the  singer 
l<  i  connect  one  sound  so  closely  with  the  others, 
that  no  interruption  is  perceptible,  and  that  all  seem 
to  be  but  one  long  breathing.  Tlie  art  of  the 
singer,  in  tlus  respect,  is  to  breathe  at  the  proper 
time. 

PORTCL'LLIS,  in  fortification,  is  an  assemblage 
of  several  large  pieces  of  wood,  joined  across  one 
another  like  a  harrow,  and  each  pointed  with  iron 
at  the  bottom.  They  are  sometimes  hung  over  the 
gateway  of  old  fortified  towns,  ready  to  be  let  down 
in  case  of  surprise,  when  the  gates  cannot  be  shut. 

PORTE,  Ottoman,  or  SUBLIME  PORTE; 
the  court  of  the  Turkish  sultan,  so  called  from  the 
gate  (porta  in  Italian)  of  the  imperial  palace,  bee 
Ottoman  Empire. 

PORTER,  Sir  Robert  Kaa,  an  eminent  artist  and 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Durham.  His  mother  was 
left  a  widow  with  five  children,  and  in  scanty  cir- 
cumstances. Robert  early  manifested  an  uncommon 
genius  for  drawing,  many  of  his  sketches,  made 
when  he  was  only  six  years  of  age,  being  remark- 
able fur  their  spirit ;  and,  in  1790,  he  became  a 
student  at  the  royal  academy,  under  the  auspices  of 
Mr  West.  Not  more  than  two  years  had  elapsed, 
since  his  commencing  his  studies  at  the  academy, 
when  he  was  employed  to  paint  the  figures  of  Moses 
and  Aaron,  for  the  communion-table  of  Shored  itch 
church.  In  1794,  he  presented  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  chapel,  at  Portsea,  an  altar-piece  repre- 
senting Christ  calming  the  storm  ;  and,  in  1798, 
he  gave  to  St  John's  college,  Cambridge,  an  altar- 
piece,  the  subject  of  which  is  St  John  preaching  in 
the  wilderness.  He  was  only  twenty-two  when  he 
began  his  large  picture  of  the  storming  of  Seringa- 
patam.  Though  it  contained  nearly  seven  hundred 
figures  ns  targe  as  life,  it  was  fiuished  in  ten  weeks  ; 
nor  did  it  bear  any  marks  of  haste,  it  being,  both  in 
composition  and  colouring,  a  work  of  high  merit. 
It  was  succeeded  by  two  other  pictures  of  the  same 
magnitude — the  Siege  of  Acre,  and  the  Battle  of 
Agincuurt.  In  1804,  he  was  invited  to  Russia  by 
the  emperor,  who  made  him  his  historical  painter. 
He  consequently  visited  St  Petersburg,  where  he 
was  received  with  distinction,  and  employed  to 
decorate  the  admiralty  hall,  in  the  Russian  capital. 
While  residing  there,  he  gained  the  affections  of  the 
princess  Scherbatoff,  and  was  on  the  point  of  marry- 
ing her,  when  a  rupture  with  Britain  obliged  him 
to  leave  Russia.  He  passed  into  Sweden  to  join  the 
British  forces  under  Sir  John  Moore,  whom  he  ac- 
companied to  Spain,  sharing  in  the  hardships  nnd 
perils  of  the  campaign,  which  ended  with  the  battle 
of  Corunna.  After  having  remained  for  some  time 
in  Britain,  he  again  went  to  Russia,  and  received 
the  hand  of  the  princess  Scherbatoff.  With  her  he 
revisited  his  native  country,  where,  in  1813,  he  ob- 
tained the  honour  of  knighthood.  From  1817  to 
1820  inclusive,  he  was  engaged  in  travelling 
through  the  East ;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  travels, 
explored  the  countries  from  the  hanks  of  the  Black 
sea  to  the  Euphrates,  and  from  the  Euphrates  to 
tlie  mouth  of  the  Persian  gulf.  Among  his  works 
are  Travelling  Sketches  in  Russia  and  Sweden  (2 
vols.,  4to,  1808) ;  Letters  from  Portugal  and  Spain 
(8vo,  1809)  ;  Narrative  of  the  Campaign  in  Russia 
(1813}  ;  Travels  in  Georgia,  Persia,  and  Armenia 
(1822.) 

PORTER.    See  Drewing. 

PORT-GLASGOW;  a  seaport  town  in  Renfrew- 


shire, situated  on  the  southern  banks  of  the  Clyde, 
nineteen  miles  west  from  Glasgow.  It  was  founded 
in  1 068,  tlie  magistrates  of  Glasgow  having,  in  that 
year,  feued  about  eleven  acres  of  land  adjoining  to 
the  ancient  village  of  Newark,  for  the  purpose  of 
forming  a  harbour  for  the  accommodation  of  their 
shipping.  This  they  called  New  Port-Glasgow. 
The  place  originally  belonged  to  the  parish  of 
Kilmalcolm,  but  in  1695,  it  was  erected  into  a  dis- 
tinct parish. 

Port-Glasgow  is  built  on  a  regular  plan,  the 
streets  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles.  The 
houses  are  in  general  well  constructed,  and  the 
streets  are  paved  and  lighted.  The  vicinity  of  the 
town  is  adorned  with  handsome  villas  and  luxuriant 
gardens,  behind  which,  to  the  south,  stretches  a 
range  of  high  hills.  The  harbour  is  excellent,  hav- 
ing extensive  warehouses  on  the  quay,  and  sheds 
for  tlie  protection  of  goods.  In  1760,  the  first  dry 
duck  in  Scotland  was  constructed  here  by  the  mer- 
clumts  of  Glasgow,  who  sold  it  at  a  late  period  to 
the  magistrates  of  the  town.  It  is  still  in  good 
preservation,  nnd  is  productive  of  a  consideruliU- 
revenue.  In  1791,  there  belonged  to  this  port  125 
vessels,  whose  united  burden  was  12,760  tons  ;  but 
since  that  time  the  shipping  seems  to  have  decreas- 
ed ;  for,  from  tlie  returns  of  vessels  belonging  to  tlie 
different  British  ports,  published  by  order  ot  Parlia- 
ment in  1829,  it  appears  that  the  ships  of  Port- 
Glasgow  were  but  forty-six  in  number,  and  their 
total  burden  6,807  tons.  Since  the  deepening  and 
widening  of  tlie  Clyde  at  Glasgow,  which  of  late, 
years  has  been  carried  on  so  extensively,  neither  the 
shipping  of  Port-Glasgow,  nor  that  of  its  rival 
port,  Greenock,  is  likely  to  increase. 

Port-Glasgow  possesses  a  public  coffee-house, 
council  clamber,  court- hall,  prison  and  bridewell ; 
a  custom-house ;  a  parish  church,  with  several 
meetinghouses;  public  schools,  public  markets, 
and  a  theatre.  The  chief  trade  of  the  place  consists 
in  ship-building,  sugar  refining,  and  rope  and  sail 
making.  It  joins  with  Kilmarnock,  Rutherglen, 
Dumbarton,  and  Renfrew  in  sending  a  member  to 
parliament  Population  of  town  and  parish  in  182 1, 
5,262  ;  in  1831,  5.192. 

PORT  I  CI.    See  Xaples,  and  Hercntaneum. 

PORTICO  (Italian,  from  portions,  Lat.) ;  a  con- 
tinued range  of  columns,  covered  at  top,  in  order 
to  serve  as  a  shelter  from  tlie  weather ;  also  a  com- 
mon nnme  for  buildings  which  had  such  covered 
walks  supported  by  pillars.  Among  the  ancients, 
these  were  highly  ornamented,  and  of  great  extent. 
The  remains  of  tlie  portico  at  Palmyra  (q.  v.)  show 
it  to  have  been  full  4000  feet  long.  There  was  a 
famous  portico  at  Athens,  called  Pcrcite.  (q.  v.) 
Among  modern  porticoes,  those  of  the  grand 
facade  of  tlie  Louvre  and  of  the  great  court  of  the 
hospital  of  invalids  at  Paris,  and  that  at  Greenwich 
hoopital,  deserve  mention. 

PORTIL'NCULA.    See  Franciscans. 

PORTLAND.  The  Bentinck  ftmily  is  Dutch, 
the  founder  of  it  in  England  having  been  count 
Bentinck,  created  earl  of  Portland  by  William  III.; 
his  son  was  created  duke  by  George  the  First.  The 
grandson  of  the  latter,  William  Henry  Cavendish 
Bentinck,  third  duke,  was  born  in  1738,  and,  after 
sitting  for  some  time  in  the  house  of  commons,  was 
called  to  the  upper  house  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
in  1 702,  from  which  time  he  voted  with  the  marquis 
of  Rockingham  (a.  v.),  in  whose  administration  he 
was  lord  chamberlain.  During  the  American  war. 
he  acted  with  the  opposition,  and,  in  1782,  was  ap- 
pointed lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  remain- 
ed only  three  months,  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  the  marquis  of  Rockingham.    From  the  acces- 
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sion  of  Pitt,  the  duke  acted  with  the  whig  opposi- 
tion until  1792,  when  he  was  elected  chancellor  of 
Oxford,  and,  joining  with  Mr  Burke  in  his  alarm  at 
the  French  revolution,  he  supported  administration. 
He  was  accordingly,  in  175)4,  made  secretary  of 
state  for  the  home  department,  which  he  held  until 
the  resignation  of  Mr  Pitt,  1801,  and  was  then  ap- 
] minted  president  of  the  council,  which  he  h«*ld  until 
1805.    On  the  resignation  of  Loid  Grenville,  in 

1 807,  he  was  appointed  first  lord  of  the  treasury, 
which  office  he  resigned  soon  after,  and  died  in 

1 808.  The  present  duke  of  Portland  (born  in  1 768) 
was  lord  privy  seal  in  Canning's  administration, 
and  lord  president  of  the  council  in  that  of  Goderich. 

PORTLAND ;  a  post-town,  port  of  entry  and 
commercial  metropolis  of  the  stale  of  Maine,  North 
America.  It  stands  on  a  peninsula  in  Casco  bay, 
and  has  a  beautiful  and  healthy  situation,  and  one 
of  the  best  liarbours  in  America  ;  north- north-east 
from  Boston,  1 10  miles  ;  from  Washington,  542  ; 
population,  in  1820,  8,581 ;  in  1830, 12,001. 

PORTLAND  STONE  is  a  dull,  whitish  species, 
much  used  in  buildings  about  London.  It  is  com- 
posed of  a  coarse  grit  cemented  together  by  an 
earthy  spar. 

PORTLAND  VASE  (formerly  called  the  Bar. 
leritii  fate) ;  one  of  the  most  beautiful  relics  of 
antiquity  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  funeral  vase,  and  was 
discovered  near  Rome,  during  the  pontificate  (1622 
—1644)  of  Urban  VIII.  (Rnrberini),  in  a  sarco- 
phagus, which  is  supposed  to  have  been  that  of 
Alexander  Severus  and  Julia  Mammrea,  his  mothpr. 
It  was  bought  of  the  Barberini  family  in  1786,  by 
the  late  duke  of  Portland,  for  1000  guineas.  Its 
height  is  about  ten  inches,  and  its  diameter,  where 
broadest,  six.  There  are  several  figures  on  it  of 
exquisite  workmanship,  in  basso  relievo,  in  white 
opaque  glass,  on  a  ground  of  deep  blue  glass,  which 
appears  black,  except  when  held  against  the  light. 
Yeltheim  (Hist,  und  Antiq.  AbhandL,  1800)  thinks 
that  it  represents  the  history  of  Alceste,  who  is  re- 
stored to  Admetus  by  Hercules,  but  that  on  the 
sarcopliagus,  which  is  still  in  the  Vatican,  is  repre- 
sented the  quarrel  of  Achilles  and  Agamemnon 
about  Briseis. — See  Wedgwood's  Description  of  the 
Portland  Fuse  (London,  1790,  4to.) 

PORTO.    Ste  Oporto. 

PORTO-BELLO,  (properly  Puerto  I'elo) ;  a 
harbour  and  city  of  New  Grenada,  on  the  isthmus 
of  Panama,  forty-five  miles  N.  W.  of  the  city  of 
Panama.  It  is  situated  on  the  Caribbean  sea,  and 
has  a  large  and  safe  harbour  ;  hit.  90°  24'  N. ;  Ion. 
79°  43'  W.  It  was  never  very  populous,  even  in 
its  most  flourishing  period,  and  its  population  is 
now  much  reduced  ;  we  have  no  precise  data  rela- 
tive to  it.  The  Spanish  galleons  formerly  came 
here  annually  to  receive  on  board  the  rich  exports 
of  Peru  and  Chile,  which  were  landed  at  Panama, 
and  transported  across  the  isthmus;  but  it  was 
captured  several  times  by  the  British ;  and,  in 
1740,  its  fortifications  were  destroyed  by  admiral 
Vernon,  from  which  period  the  articles  above-men- 
tioned were  carried  round  cape  Horn.  See  Pana- 
?na.  Isthmus  of. 

PORTO  BELLO;  a  flourishing  and  handsome 
modern  town  in  the  parish  of  Duddiugston,  and  coun- 
ty of  Edinburgh,  situated  on  the  coast  of  the  firth  of 
1'orlh,  about  2  miles  east  from  the  capital.  Before 
1 740,  it  had  no  existence,  its  first  house  being  a 
collage  built  by  a  retired  sailor,  who  had  been  with 
Admiral  Vernon  at  the  siege  of  Porlo-Bello,  (see 
above)  and  hence  named  the  place.  It  is  much  fre 
quented  for  sea  bathing.    Population  in  1831,2781. 

porto cabello,  o>.  plkkto  cabello  ; 

.>  town  of  Vtiiesm  la,  on  t!ie  Caribbean  sea;  hit. 


10°  28'  N.  ;  Ion.  68°  17'  W.  It  is  built  partly  on 
a  small  island,  which  communicates  with  the  on> 
tinent  by  a  bridge.  It  has  a  capacious  and  sJr 
harbour,  and  a  population  of  less  than  6,000. 

PORTO  SANTO.    See  Madeira. 

PORT-PATRICK  ;  a  sea-port  in  Wigtonsbirf, 
Scotland,  distant  from  Edinburgh,  133  miies  ;  fnm 
Glasgow,  eighty-nine.  It  lies  on  the  thure  of  Uk 
Irish  sea, and  forms  the  nearest  poiut  of  Givat  Brian 
to  Ireland,  the  distance  here  betweeu  the  twoUUndi 
being  only  twenty-one  miles.  The  town  b  an* 
pleasantly  situated,  with  an  aspect  open  tuvana 
the  south,  and  defended  on  the  opposite  quarter  by  i 
semi-circular  range  of  hills.  It  is  an 
place  for  sea-bathing,aiid  during  the  i 
it  attracts  a  great  number  of  visiters.  The  barbnv 
was  formerly  small  and  inconvenient,  beine  a  aw 
inlet  between  projecting  ridges  of  rock  ;  but  thm 
is  now  one  of  the  l>est  quays  in  the  kingdom,  vita 
a  reflecting  lighthouse.  Steam-boats,  with  U* 
mail-bags  and  passengers,  pass  regularly  betwwti 
this  port  and  Donagliadee,  in  Ireland ;  and  mwi- 
coaches  are  established  from  London  and  bdinbwgii 
to  Port- Patrick,  and  from  Dublin  to  Donattad" 
Population  of  town  and  parish,  in  1821, 1&1S;  u 
1831,  2239. 

PORTS,  Cinqoe.    See  Cnupse  Ports 

PORTSEA  ;  an  island  of  Soulhnmptonshire,  Ear,- 
land,  extending  from  north  to  south  about  five  mile*, 
and  from  east  to  west  about  three.  1 1  coroprisei  lie 
borough  and  sea-port  town  of  Portsmouth,  the  to*a 
of  Porlsea,  and  several  v  illages.  The  land  is  hi 
and  the  soil  in  general  fertile.  The  coasts  of  iV 
island  are  defended  by  several  detached  forts  »ai 
castles,  the  roost  important  of  which  are  Port  Coo- 
berland,  Soulhsea  Castle,  and  Hillsea.  See  Ports- 
mouth. 

PORTSMOUTH  ;  a  noted  seaport  in  the  Eng. 
lish  channel,  being  the  principal  reudetvous  of  tl* 
British  navy.  It  is  situated  on  the  western  side  el 
the  island  of  Portsea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  tam- 
ed Portsmouth  harbour,  72  miles  south-west  of  L* 
don,  Ion.  1°  6'  W.  ;  lat.  60°  47'  N  ;  and  comets 
of  the  old  town  of  Portsmouth,  included  within  & 
fortified  walls,  and  the  new  towns  of  Portsea  wrf 
Soulhsea,  which  were  only  begun  about  a  ewn^rr 
ago,  on  commons  to  the  north  and  south  of  (fc 
town,  but  have  already  out-grown  in  site,  posi- 
tion and  importance  the  parent  town  itself.  Ports- 
mouth harbour  excels,  decidedly,  every  other  * 
Great  Britain  for  its  capaciousness,  depth  and  se- 
curity. At  its  entrance,  the  harbour  is  very  tar- 
row,  but  it  soon  expands  to  a  great  width.  Er trj 
where  the  anchorage  is  good,  the  depth  jufk in  ' 
for  ships  of  any  sise,  the  shelter  complete,  and  <bt 
extent  sufficient  to  coutain  almost  the  whole  nary 
of  Britain.  The  famous  roadstead  of  Spita-*!. 
between  Portsmouth  and  tlie  Isle  of  Wight,  csa 
contain  1000  sail  of  vessels  in  the  greatest  security 
Portsmouth  harbour  is  well  protected  from  assaults 
by  the  number  and  strength  of  its  batteries.  Tfer 
fortifications  were  begun  by  Edward  IV.  Tbt 
dock-yurd,  being  the  grand  naval  arsenal  of  BVi 
tain  and  the  general  reudetvous  of  tlie  British  flert, 
is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  kingdom,  including  »* 
area  of  100  acres.  In  the  naval  college,  the  num- 
ber of  scholars  is  limited  to  100  in  time  of  war,  sal 
seventy  in  time  of  peace,  of  whom  thirty,  the  *« 
of  officers  of  the  navy,  are  maintained  and  educa^' 
free  of  expense.  On  the  anchor-wharf,  hundreds 
of  anchors  are  piled  up  ready  for  immediate  *erv** 
The  ropery  is  three  stories  high,  fifty-four  feet  broad, 
and  101)4  feet  long.  In  tlie  vast  building  aJW 
the  smithery,  anchors  are  wrought  weighing  tn» 
seventy  lo  uinety  cwts.  each.    '11*  gun  -wharf  <> 
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on  immense  arsenal,  consisting  of  various  ranges 
of  buildings  tor  the  reereption  of  naval  and  military 
stores,  artillf  ry,  &c.  The  small  armoury  is  capable 
of  containing  25,000  stand  of  arms.  Near  Ports- 
month  is  Haslar  hospital  tor  the  navy.  The  church 
of  Portsmouth  is  a  spacious  structure,  dedicated  to 
.St  Thomas  a  Becket  The  tower,  which  is  the 
mo^t  modern  part,  forms  a  good  mark  to  seamen. 
There  are  various  charitable,  literary,  and  scientific 
institutions.  The  theatre  is  the  principal  source  of 
utnusemeiil.  The  shore  from  Portsmouth  to  South- 
sea  castle  presents  one  of  the  finest  bathing  places 
in  the  kingdom.  Portsmouth  received  its  first 
charter  from  Richard  Cotur  de  I. ion.  The  earliest 
mention  of  this  place  occurs  in  the  Saxon  Chroni- 
cle, A.  T>.  501.  Population  of  borough  and  parish 
of  Portsmouth  in  1831,  8083  ;  of  |*rUh  of  Portsea, 

PORTSMOUTH,  the  latent  town  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, in  the  Slates  of  America,  is  a  port  of  entry, 
and  the  only  seaport  in  the  state.  It  is  situated 
on  the  south  side  of  Piscnlaqua  river,  on  a  beautiful 
peninsula,  three  miles  from  the  sea,  fifty-six  miles 
north  by  east  from  Boston,  and  491  from  Washing- 
ton ;  population  in  1810,  6934;  in  1820,  73*7  ;  in 
1830,  S082. 

PORTUGAL;  a  kingdom  in  the  south  western 
corner  of  Ktirope,  on  the  western  side  of  the  Span- 
ish peninsula,  lying  twtween  latitude  36c  50'  and 
4-^  7  N.,  and  between  longitude  7°  34'  and  9"  30' 
W .,  with  Spain  oi  Uie  north  and  east,  and  the  Atlan- 
tic ocean  on  the  south  and  west.  It  is  nearly  in 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  ;  its  length  from  north 
to  south  is  350  miles  ;  its  average  breadth,  about 
115;  its  superficial  area,  41,5'f)  square  miles. 
The  population  was  estimated  by  Ralbi,  in  1822, 
at  3,173,000;  in  1826,  it  was  slated  at  3,214.000. 
The  state  is  composed  of  the  kingdom  of  Portugal, 
comprising  the  provinces  Fntre  Minho  e  Douro, 
Trns  os  Monies,  Keira,  Ustremadura,  and  A  leu 
Tejo,  and  the  kingdom  of  Alimrve.  In  Asia.  Por- 
tugal possesses  the  city  of  Goa  Diu  on  the  coasts 
of  Cambay.  a  part  of  the  island  of  Timor,  and 
Macao,  with  a  total  population  of  576.000 ;  in 
Africa,  the  island  of  St  Thomas  and  Prince's  island 
on  the  coast  of  Guinea,  tlie  Acores,  Cape  Vertl  and 
Madeira  islands  in  Uie  north,  some  factories  in  Se- 
negauibia,  a  part  of  Angola  and  Bengucla.  and  the 
captain-generalcy  of  Mocambique,  with  a  total  popu- 
latioii  of  1 ,057.000.  In  America,  it  retains  nothing 
of  its  former  immense  possessions.  (See  Brazil.) 
The  face  of  the  country  is,  in  general,  mountainous, 
and  lias  but  two  plains  of  considerable  extent,  tluit 
of  AlenTejo  and  that  of  Beira.  The  principal 
mountain  ridges  are  merely  spurs  of  Uie  great  Spuu- 
ish  system  (we  Spain),  from  which  descend  Uie 
largest  rivers  of  Portugal,  Uie  Tejo,  or  Tagus,  Uie 
Onadiana,  Uie  Douro  (in  Spanish,  Dueru)  and  the 
Minho.  The  valleys,  particularly  in  Minho  and 
Tras  os  Montes,  are  remarkahle  for  beauty  and  fer- 
tility. Mineral  springs  abound.  Although  Uie 
country  lies  in  Uie  warmer  portion  of  the  temperate 
■one,  Uie  climate  is  by  no  means  so  hot  as  in  the 
central  and  southern  parts  ot  Spain  ;  the  sea  breeses 
temper  Uie  heat  on  Uie  coasts,  and  Uie  north  winds 
refresh  Uie  interior.  The  air  is  remarkably  mild 
ami  bealUiy.  In  January  begins  a  most  delightful 
spring  ;  from  March  Uie  weather  is  unsettled,  some- 
times dry  and  tiot.  The  harvest  is  in  June.  From 
the  end  of  July  to  the  beginning  of  September, 
vegetation  is  parched  by  Uie  glowing  rays  of  the 
sun  ;  and  although  Uie  weather  is,  taking  Uie  year 
through,  very  favourable  to  cultivation,  yet  agricul- 
ture  sometimes  suffers  from  Uus  drought  Artificial 
irrigation  is  little  practised  except  in  gardens 


Rain  rarely  falls  in  summer  ;  but,  though  the  days 
are  hot,  Uie  evenings  and  nights  are  cool.  When 
the  first  rain  falls  in  Septemlier,  the  earth  is  again 
covered  with  a  fresh  green,  a  second  spring  liegins, 
and  Uie  fruit  tret's  are  decked  anew  with  blossoms. 
The  winter  sets  in  towards  the  close  of  November, 
and  is  accompanied  by  violent  showers  of  ruin, 
which  are  not,  however,  of  Jong  continuance,  hut 
alternate  with  pleasant  weather.  In  the  northern 
part  of  the  country  only  does  Uie  cold  continue  for 
any  length  of  time ;  in  Uie  south,  snow  is  a  rare 
phenomenon.  Thunder  storms  occur  only  in  an 
tumn  and  winter. 

Portugal  is  rich  in  natural  productions,  but  wants 
Uie  cultivation  of  industrious  hands.  The  climate 
and  the  fertility  or  the  soil  incline  Uie  Portuguese, 
like  most  other  southern  nations,  to  indolence  ;  and 
they  engage  more  readily  in  commerce  than  in 
agriculture  or  manufactures.  The  rich  mines  of 
precious  metals  are  now  neglected  on  account  of 
Uie  want  of  bands  ami  fuel.  The  only  mines  work- 
ed are  some  of  iron  in  Kstremadura.  Copper,  iron , 
arsenic,  bismuth,  and  fine  marbles,  are  found  in 
several  provinces,  but  precious  stones  are  rare. 
Salt-springs  are  not  numerous  ;  salt  is  chiefly 
obtained  from  sea- water.  The  corn  trade  is  also 
less  productive  than  formerly  ;  for  example,  in  Uie 
thirteenth  century,  when  Portugal  exported  corn. 
The  discoveries  of  new  countries,  and  Uieir  conse- 
quences, emigration  to  Uie  colonies,  and  increasing 
commerce,  withdrew  so  many  hands  from  agricul- 
ture, that  this  branch  of  national  industry  hegau  to 
decline  in  the  fifteenth  century.  In  addition  to 
Uiese  causes,  Uie  ignorance  of  the  peasantry,  the 
oppressions  to  which  tliey  were  exposed,  Uie  wealUi 
of  Uie  clergy,  Uie  deficiency  of  beasts  of  burden, 
and  the  absence  of  all  facilities  of  transportation, 
contributed  to  the  decline  of  agriculture  ;  and  not- 
wiUistanding  the  efforts  of  Uie  government,  since 
Uie  administration  of  Pombal,  to  revive  it,  the  im- 
portation of  corn  has  continued  to  lie  necessary. 
The  potato  is  not  so  much  culUvated  as  the  root  of 
the  less  nourishing  helianlhus  tuberotua  (Jerusalem 
artichoke).  Excellent  fruit  is  raised  in  abundance, 
ami  exported  in  considerable  quantities.  Oil  is  also 
made,  but  iu  so  unskilful  a  manner  as  to  be  of  infe- 
rior quality ;  the  best  is  from  Algarvc.  Wines  of 
several  sorts,  both  dry  and  sweet,  are  produced ; 
Uie  red  Port  wine  (q.  v.)  is  exported,  but  iu  less 
quantities  than  formerly,  chiefly  to  Knglaud.  Iu 
1765,  with  a  view  to  diminish  the  disproportion 
between  the  cultivation  of  the  vine  and  of  grain,  all 
Uie  vineyards  on  the  Tagus,  Mondego  and  Rouga 
(with  the  exception  of  some  districts  in  Kstrema- 
dura producing  excellent  wines),  were,  by  order  of 
government,  converted  into  corn  lands.  About  one 
third  part  of  the  vineyards  was  thus  destroyed  ;  but, 
after  Uie  fall  of  Pombal,  many  proprietors  planted 
vines  again,  as  Uiis  mode  of  employing  the  land  was 
more  profitable  Uian  tillage.  Hemp  and  flax  are 
raised  in  Uie  northern  districts,  but  by  no  means 
sufficient  for  Uie  consumption.  In  many  parts  of 
Uie  country,  wood  is  scarce,  on  account  of  the  lilUe 
care  paid  to  the  forests.  Although  Uie  country  af- 
fords excellent  pastures,  grazing  is  lilUe  attended  to, 
parUy  owing  to  summer  droughts,  and  partly  to 
Uie  want  of  artificial  meadows,  which  are  to  be  found 
only  in  Minho.  It  is  also  discouraged  by  Uie  gnat 
number  of  holydays,  which  amount  to  nearly  one 
third  of  Uie  year,  and  on  which  abstinence  from 
butcher's  meat  is  required.  It  is  most  successfully 
practised  in  Beira,  Minho  and  fetremadura.  Oxen 
are  used  for  draft.  The  horses  are  small,  light, 
and  well  formed,  but  not  numerous.  Mules  are  in 
common  use.    Sheep  are  raised  in  greatest  number-, 
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in  Heira ;  the  wool  resembles  the  Spanish,  but  is 
not  90  fine.  Cows  ore  not  much  used  for  milk, 
which  is  obtained  chiefly  from  goats.  Butter  and 
cheese  are  imported  from  Britain  and  Holland. 
The  Portuguese  swine  resemble  the  Chinese  variety, 
and  are  very  fat.  Turkeys  are  raised  in  great  num- 
bers. The  liees  do  not  yield  wax  enough  for  the 
churches.  The  culture  of  silk,  which  was  formerly 
extensively  carried  on,  has  been  in  some  degree 
revived  in  recent  times,  and,  in  1804,  yielded  61,700 
pounds  of  silk.  Deer,  rabbits,  hares,  and  wild  boars, 
are  the  only  game.  The  birds  are  not  numerous, 
except  red  partridges.  The  rivers,  particularly  the 
Tagus,  abound  in  fish  ;  but  the  consumption  is  so 
great  that  slock  fish  and  salt  fish  are  carried  to  the 
country  by  the  British,  Americans,  and  the  north- 
ern nations,  although  in  the  sixteenth  century  the 
Portuguese  were  largely  engaged  in  the  Newfound- 
land fishery.  To  the  prevalence  of  entails,  and  the 
accumulation  of  the  landed  property  in  a  few  hands 
(with  their  consequence  that  the  cultivator  is  rarely 
the  proprietor  of  the  soil),  is  to  be  attributed  the 
Mnallness  of  the  population.  The  nobility,  now  less 
numerous  tlian  formerly,  is  divided  into  the  higher 
and  lower;  the  former,  in  1805,  consisted  of  thirty- 
five  families,  many  of  which  are  opulent. 

The  national  character  appears  to  most  advantage 
in  the  country  and  the  small  towns,  particularly  in 
the  northern  provinces,  where  the  Portuguese  are 
friendly,  polite,  hospitable,  frank,  moral,  temperate 
and  sober.  They  nave  inherited  the  old  national 
hatred  against  the  Spaniards.  There  are  few  public 
amusements  except  bull-fights.  The  number  of 
ecclesiastics  is  stated  by  Balbi  not  to  exceed  29,000. 
The  king  appoints  the  patriarch,  who  resides  at  Lis- 
bon, and  has  under  him  nine  bishops,  five  European 
and  four  foreign ;  the  ten  other  Portuguese  bishops 
are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishops  of 
Braga  and  Evora,  the  former  of  whom  is  styled  the 
primate  of  the  kingdom.  A 11  the  bishops  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  king.  In  1821,  according  to  the  same 
author,  there  were  360  convents  for  men,  with 
5760  monks,  and  a  revenue  of  607 £  million  rets, 
and  138  convents  for  women,  with  5903  sisters,  and 
a  revenue  of  363  million  reis.  The  university  of 
Coimbra  has  1600  students.  In  the  capital  are  four 
schools  for  the  learned  languages,  and  other  useful 
institution*.  The  college  for  young  noblemen, 
established  in  1761,  is  one  of  the  best  institutions 
for  education.  Little  has  been  done  for  popular 
education. 

Of  late  years  the  useful  arts  have  made  progress, 
but  few  of  the  products  of  Portuguese  industry  can 
compare  with  the  corresponding  articles  of  foreign 
manufacture;  the  most  important  are  those  of 
wool,  silk,  cotton,  linen,  hats,  and  glass.  The 
most  of  the  manufactories  of  woollen  goods  belong 
to  the  king,  who  leases  them  for  a  certain  number 
of  years  to  particular  companies,  with  the  right  of 
exclusively  carrying  on  the  business.  The  most 
important  manufactories  of  silk  are  in  Lisbon,  Bra- 
ganta,  Oporto,  Beja,  Mondim,  and  Almerim,  and, 
prior  to  18US,  employed  27,000  men.  The  internal 
commerce  suffers  from  the  wunt  of  good  roads. 
Canals  there  are  none,  and  the  few  navigable 
rivers  are  not  so  at  all  seasons.  The  remains  of 
the  Portuguese  colonial  possessions,  and  the  empire 
of  Brazil,  of  which  the  independence,  at  first  at 
least,  was  rather  an  advantage  to  the  mother 
country,  serve  to  maintain  the  commerce  of  Por- 
tugal. The  exports  to  those  countries  amounted, 
before  the  late  troubles,  to  16,000,000  dollars,  and 
the  imports  from  them  to  13,000,000;  the  imports 
from  other  countries  were  estimated  at  17.000,000 
dollars,  and  Uie  exports  to  them  at  about  12,000,000. 
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As  Portugal  possesses  comparatively  few  commer- 
cial resources  in  agriculture,  Uie  products  of  manu- 
facturing industry  must  have  formed  a  considerable 
item  in  the  sums  above-mentioned.  The  foreign 
trade  is  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Uie  BriUsh,  and  the 
direct  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  Portugal 
was  formerly  carried  on  chiefly  in  British  bottoms ; 
but  more  recently  about  lialf  Uie  ships  engaged  ia 
it  are  Portuguese,  and  the  trade  with  Ireland  b 
almost  wholly  carried  on  by  Portntjiie^e  vessels.  I  I** 
revenue,  in  1827,  was  8.500,000  dollars  ;  Uie  expen- 
diture, 11,000.000  dollars;  Uie  public  debt,  in 
1824,  was  41,500,000  dollars.  The  army,  in  18*7, 
consisted  of  50,638  men  ;  besides  27,1 10  of  militia. 
The  navy  of  Portugal,  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
centuries,  the  largest  in  Uie  world,  perished  during 
Uie  Spanish  domination ;  and,  although  revived 
under  Uie  first  princes  of  the  house  of  Bragai.ia,  it 
again  declined.  Pombal  created  a  naval  force  ot 
ten  ships  of  Uie  line  and  twenty  frigates.  In  1823. 
Uie  navy  consisted  of  four  ships  of  Uie  line,  eleven 
frigates,  and  thirteen  smaller  vessels.  The  brst 
sailors  are  from  Algarve  and  Uie  Asores;  the  only 
naval  station  is  Lisbon,  where  there  are  an  arsenal, 
dock,  marine  school,  &c. 

Portugal  and  Algarve  had  been  divided  into  forty- 
four  comarcas  ;  but  Uie  civil,  military,  and  eccle- 
siastical, financial,  and  judicial  powers  ran  into  enrh 
other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  a  uniform 
administration  impossible.  The  cortes,  therefore, 
divided  Uie  kingdom  into  thirteen  provinces,  and 
simplified  the  administration  of  all  Uie  departments. 
In  1749,  the  king  of  Portugal  received  from  Bene- 
dict X IV.  Uie  title  of  rex  fidelissimus ;  and  his  most 
mott  faithful  majesty  styles  himself 44  king  of  Por- 
tugal and  Algarve,  of  both  sides  of  the  m  is 
Africa,  lord  of  Guinea,  and  of  Uie  navigation,  con- 
quests and  commerce  of  ^Ethiopia,  Arabia,  Persia, 
and  India."  The  heir  to  Uie  throne  is  styled 
prince  royal,  his  eldest  son,  prince  of  Beira,  the 
other  royal  children,  infantes  and  infantas  of  Par- 
1  tugal.  There  ore  seven  orders  of  knighthood  ;  the 
military  order  of  Christ ;  Uie  order  ot  San-Iago,  for 
civil  merit ;  the  order  of  Avis,  for  military  merit ; 
Uie  female  order  of  S.  Isabella  ;  Uie  military  order 
of  Uie  Tower  and  Sword  (founded  1459,  revived 
1805) ;  the  order  of  Villa  Vicosa,  or  Uie  immaculate 
conception ;  and  Uie  order  of  Malta. — Bragansm, 
Line  of  Princes.  John  IV.,  proclaimed  king  1640, 
died  1656.  Alphonso  VI.  died  1683.  Pedro  II. 
died  1706.  John  V.  died  1750.  Joseph  I.  died 
1777.  Maria  Francisca  Isabella  died  181G.  John 
VI.,  emperor  and  king,  died  1826.  Pedro,  em- 
peror and  king,  abdicated"  Uie  Uirone  in  favour  of 
his  daughter  donna  Maria  (born  1819),  1827. 
Miguel,  second  son  of  John  VI.  (born  ISO*), 
usurped  Uie  crown,  1828.  Miguel  expelled,  and 
donna  Maria  enUironed,  1831. 

History.  1.  Earliest  Period,  before  7W»r*/ 
formed  a  separate  Kincdom,  from  the  Christ*** 
Era  to  A.  D.  1139.  The  Phoenicians,  Cartha- 
ginians, and  Greeks  early  traded  to  this  part  of  the 
peninsula,  which  was  afterwards  conquered  by  Uie 
Romans.  (See  Lusitania,  and  Hispania.)  The 
latter  introduced  among  the  inhabitants,  a  branch 
of  the  wide-spread  Celts  (q.  v.),  their  own  civUtt*- 
lion  ;  Uie  country  was,  several  centuries  later,  inun- 
dated by  Uie  Germanic  tribes  (see  Alans,  Smm, 
Goths,  ami  also  Fandals),  and  in  Uie  eighth  cen- 
tury (712)  was  conquered  by  the  Sera  rem.  (See 
Moors.)  Wlien  the  gallant  Spaniards  of  the  Chris- 
tian kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Leon  (see  Spaim\ 
finally  wrested  Uie  country  between  Uie  Minho  and 
Uie  Douro  from  Moorish  Itaiids,  they  placed  couuu 
or  governors  over  Uiis  region.    Ileury  Uie  ynuns^ 
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of  Burgundy,  whose  grandfather  Rubert  I.,  duke  of  i 
Burgundy,  was  grandson  of  the  French  king,  Hugh  I 
(  upet,  came  into  Spain,  about  1090,  to  seek  his  for- 
tune with  his  sword,  in  the  wars  against  the  Moors. 
Alphonso  VI.,  king  of  Castile  and  Leon,  gave 
to  the  chivalric  stranger  the  hand  of  his  daughter 
in  reward  for  his  services,  and  appointed  him  (1094) 
count  and  governor  of  the  conquered  districts,  which 
comprised  Uie  provinces  Entre  Mintio  e  Duero, 
Tras  os  Monies,  and  a  part  of  Beira,  and  the  har- 
bours of  Oporto,  from  which  Portugal  is  said  to 
have  derived  its  name.  (See  Oporto.)  The  count 
resided  at  Guimaraens,  owed  femlal  services  to  the 
Casiilian  kings,  but  was  permitted  to  hold,  in  his 
own  right,  whatever  conquests  he  should  make 
from  the  Moors  beyond  the  Tagus.  On  his  death 
(1109),  Alphonso  rendered  the  dignity  of  count 
hereditary  in  Henry's  family,  and  fortune  favoured 
their  arms.  Henry,  and  still  more  bis  son  Alphonso 
I  ,  were  successful  in  their  wars.  The  latter, 
threatened  by  the  Moors  in  1139,  advanced  to 
meet  them,  and  gained  the  brilliant  victory  of 
Ourique.  He  was  saluted  on  the  field,  king  of 
Portugal. 

II .  W ith  this  event  begins  the  Middle  Age  in  the 
History  of  Portugal  (1139 — 1495),  which  extends 
to  the  reign  of  Kmanuel  the  Great,  or  the  establish- 
ment  of  the  Portuguese  colonial  dominion.  The 
elevation  of  Portugal  to  naval  and  commercial 
er  was  the  result  of  its  internal  organization, 
cortes  of  Lamego  confirmed  Alphonso  in  the 
royal  title  which  he  had  received  from  the  soldiers 
In  1143,  or,  according  to  some,  1145,  and,  in  1181, 
gave  to  the  new  kingdom,  which  was  acknowledged 
by  the  pope,  Alexander  III.,  a  code  of  Jaws  and  a 
constitution.  The  crown  was  made  hereditary  In 
the  royal  family,  according  to  the  rules  of  primo- 
geniture, but  could  pass  to  the  collateral  lines  only 
with  the  consent  of  Uie  estates.  In  the  failure  of 
male  heirs,  the  daughters  were  to  inherit  the  crown. 
The  code  of  laws,  which  Alphonso  liad  caused  to 
be  drawn  up,  was  accepted,  and  the  independence 
of  the  newly  established  throne  solemnly  declared. 
Tlie  king  himself  renounced  for  any  of  his  succes- 
sors, who  should  consent  to  become  tributary  to  a 
foreign  power,  the  right  to  inherit  the  crown.  The 
form  of  government,  however,  prepared  by  the 
cortes  of  Lamego,  was  by  no  means  very  definite, 
and  the  fundamental  laws  there  promulgated  were 
far  from  being  kept  inviolate.  Alphonso  himself  , 
made  his  kingdom  tributary  to  the  pope,  but  main- 
tained his  regal  dignity  against  the  kings  of  Castile 
and  Leon,  with  whom  he  was  frequently  at  war.  He 
extended  his  dominions  to  the  borders  of  Algarve, 
and  took  Santarem  in  1 143.  The  capture  of  Lisbon 
( 1 1 47>,  which  was  effected  by  the  aid  of  some  Eng- 
lish crusaders  and  Hanseatics,  who  ascended  the 
Tagus,  was  one  of  the  most  brilliant  events  of  his 
warlike  life.  In  ll(»2,  he  founded  two  military 
orders,  the  order  of  Avis  (a  village  near  Alentejo), 
and  Uie  order  of  3.  Miguel  del  Ala.  Alphonso  I. 
died  1 185.  One  of  his  successors,  Sancho  II.,  lost 
the  throne  (1245)  in  his  disputes  with  the  clergy, 
by  the  decision  of  Innocent  IV.  Alphonso  ill. 
(reigned  1245— 79)  completed  the  conquest  of  Al- 
garve, which  had  been  undertaken  by  Sancho  I., 
and  received  Uie  surname  of  Uie  Kettorer  {O  Itestau- 
radur).  He  defended  Uie  rights  of  Uie  crown 
against  Uie  church.  Among  Uie  Portuguese  mon- 
nrchs,  Dionysius  (1279 — 1325)  is  eminently  conspi- 
cuous ;  he  deserved  the  glorious  epithets,  which  a 
grateful  posterity  conferred  on  him,  of  the  "  just," 
the  "  husbandman  "  (tabrador),  the  **  father  of  his 
country."  He  opjwwetl  with  pruilence  ami  firmness 
the  encroachments  of  the  clergy,  who,  utnler  his 


predecessors,  had  disturbed  the  public  peace,  and 
claimed  an  exemption  from  taxes.  He  remained 
on  terms  of  peace  with  Nicholas  IV.,  Uie  most  ar- 
rogant of  pontiffs,  although  his  measures  for  pre- 
venting Uie  accumulation  of  landed  property  in  Uie 
hands  of  the  clergy,  would  not  allow  him  to  conci- 
liate Uie  good  will  of  Uie  papal  court.  Himself  a 
scholar  and  a  poet,  he  was  the  most  generous  patron 
of  learning  among  the  princes  of  Uie  age;  he  left  a 
monument  of  his  seal  for  science,  in  Uie  college 
founded  by  him  at  Lisbon,  which,  in  1308,  was 
transferred  to  Coimbra.  He  was  the  first  to  turn 
the  favourable  position  of  the  country  for  commerce 
to  account,  and.  by  awakening  Uie  enterprise  of  his 
subjects,  he  laid  Uie  toundaUon  of  the  greatness  of 
Portugal  in  the  succeeding  century,  although  he 
was  involved  in  wars  with  Castile  (1295 — 97),  and, 
in  1299  and  1320,  in  civil  feuds  with  some  of  his 
own  family.  The  policy  of  this  king  had  Uie  most 
happy  influence  on  manufactures,  commerce,  agri- 
culture, and  navigation,  and  the  prosperity  of  Uie 
towns  placed  the  citiiens  in  Portugal,  as  well  as  in 
Spain,  by  Uie  side  of  the  fcuilal  nubility  ami  Uie 
clergy,  as  a  third  estate  of  Uie  realm.  I  ie  instituted 
Uie  order  of  Christ,  which,  in  1319,  obtained  Uie 
estates  of  the  Templars,  on  Uie  abolition  of  Uiat 
order.  He  was  succeeded  by  Alphonso  IV.,  and 
the  laUer  by  Pedro  I.,  husband  of  Ines  de  Castro 
(q  v.),  1357.  With  Uie  death  of  Ferdinand  Uie 
GenUe,  son  of  Pedro  Uie  Cruel,  Uie  male  line  of  Uie 
Burgundian  princes  became  extinct  in  1383.  His 
daughter  Beatrice,  wife  of  the  king  of  Castile, 
should  regularly  liave  succeeded  him ;  but  Uie  Por- 
tuguese were  so  averse  to  a  connexion  with  Castile, 
that  the  brave  John  I.,  natural  son  of  Pedro,  was 
saluted  king  by  Uie  estates.  He  maintained  pos- 
session of  the  throne,  having,  wiU)  the  assistance  of 
his  general,  Alvaro  Nunes  Pereira,  defeated  Uie 
Castilians  at  Aljubarotta,  in  1.385.  With  him  lie- 
gins  Uie  native  line  of  Portuguese  kings.  After 
having  concluded  a  peace  with  CasUle  in  1411, 
this  excellent  prince  turned  his  attention  to  Uie  im- 
provement of  the  country.  He  ruled  with  a  wise 
moderation,  a  turbulent  people  and  a  haughty 
nobility,  whose  power  had  been  increased  by  Uie 
concessions  which  he  had  been  obliged  to  make,  to 
secure  their  concurrence  in  bis  accession  to  Uie 
Uirone.  He  transferred  Uie  royal  residence  from 
Coimbra  to  Lisbon.  In  his  reign  began  those 
j  foreign  conquests,  which  made  Uie  greatness  of 
Portugal.  His  able  sons  completed  what  had  been 
commenced  by  Uie  father,  who  died  of  the  plague, 
in  1433.  After  Uie  conquest  of  Ceuta,  on  the  north- 
ern coast  of  Africa,  in  1 4 1 5,  where  the  brave  princes 
Edward,  Henry,  Pedro,  received  Uie  honour  of 
knighthood  from  Uie  hand  of  their  father,  Henry 
Uie  Navigator  first  set  on  foot  those  enterprises  of 
discovery  and  commerce,  which  raised  Portugal 
above  all  her  contemporaries.  He  founded  the  first 
Portuguese  colonies,  Porto  Santo  (1418),  Madeira 
(1420),  Uie  Azores  (1433),  and  those  on  the  Gobi 
Coast  of  Guinea.  The  reigns  of  his  son  Edward 
(till  1438).  and  his  grandson  Alphonso  V.,were  less 
brilliant  than  that  of  John  1.;  but  Uie  laUer  was 
surpassed  by  that  of  John  II.,  Uie  ablest  king  that 
has  occupied  the  Uirone  of  Portugal.  In  his  reign 
Uie  violent  struggle  with  Uie  nobility,  whose 
power  had  gained  great  accessions  under  his  indul- 
gent predecessors.  The  grants  of  Uie  crown  lands 
were  revoked,  and  Uie  judicial  privileges  of  Uie. 
nobility  were  restricted  liy  the  appointment  of 
judges,  who  were  learned  in  Uie  profession,  ami  not 
noble*.  The  king  caused  the  powerful  duke  of 
j  Krogmna,  Uie  chief  of  the  turbulent  nobles,  to  lie 
;  beheaded,  aud  Uie  new  leader  of  Uie  malcontents, 
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lite  duke  of  Viseo,  was  put  to  death  by  Uie  king's 
«.wn  Itand,  in  1483.  The  ex  pinions  of  discovery 
were  conducted  with  ardour,  and  often  widi  scien- 
tific method.  The  rich  pro6cs  of  the  trade  with 
(•uinea  supplied  resources  for  new  enterprises.  J  he 
active  spirit,  which  was  now  more  and  more  evi- 
dently developed  among  the  Portuguese,  was  quick- 
•  net!  by  the  Jews,  s:l,000  of  whom,  driven  from 
<  astile.  were  received  into  Portugal  on  the  pay- 
iiieut  of  a  capitation  tax.  and  the  most  learned  of 
this  nation  were  then  to  be  found  in  Portugal.  In 
14- I,  John  sent  two  experienced  men  lo  attempt 
to  reach  the  East  Indies  by  laud,  the  commercial 
wealth  of  which  was  the  great  objec  t  of  his  enter- 
prises. In  the  sume  year,  l>iax  m.  v.)  returned 
from  a  voyage,  in  which  he  had  discovered  the 
MHiihern  cape  of  Africa,  to  which  the  kin;:,  fore- 
seeing the  great  importance  of  the  discovery,  gave 
the  name  of  the  eupr  of  tlood  Hope.  The  success 
of  these  expeditions,  and  the  riches  which  the  com- 
merce of  the  newly  discovered  countries  poured 
into  Portugal,  may  excuse  the  neglect  with  which 
the  proposals  of  Columbus,  lo  seek  new  lands  in 
the  west,  were  received  at  the  Portuguese  coast,  j 
t»ut  after  the  happy  issue  of  that  great  discoverer's 
enterprise  whs  known.  John  also  sent  out  a  fleet  to  I 
the  west.  Thence  aro>e  the  dispute  between  Por-  J 
tugal  and  Castile,  which  jjope  Alexander  VI.  finally  1 
bellied  by  the  line  of  demarkat  on, drawn  100  leagues 
west  of*  the  A  cores  and  Cape  Verd  is  land*,  and  sea- 
ming the  future  conquests  of  die  two  crowns.  Thus 
was  established,  by  Portuguese  policy  and  energy, 
tiiat  colonial  system  with  which  begins  the  modern 
history  of  Europe. 

III.  The  Mwlrm  History  of  Portugul  extends, 
therefore,  from  1 4^)5  to  lHj\>,  from  the  most  flour- 
ishing period  of  the  country  lo  the  restoration  of 
the  cortes,  and  of  a  free  constitution.  1  his  period 
embraces  three  epochs;— I.  that  of  the  commercial 
grandeur  of  Portugal,  from  M«)5  to  the  extinction 
of  the  Hur^undian  line  in  15SO;  S?  that  of  the  de- 
cline of  Portugal  under  the  dominion  of  Spain,  1580 
—  Hi  10;  and,  3.  that  of  the  history  of  Portugal 
under  the  house  of  Hmennsa,  and  British  influence. 
t„  is^'i). —  |.)  The  (ioldm  /VnW  of  Portugal 
(N!)a-L-»H0).  What  John  |[.  had  begun  with 
such  fair  prospects,  was  continued  under  the  forlu- 
uate  reign  of  Kmanuel  (Ml)5— 15*1).  In  I4H7,  he 
lilted  out  an  expedition  of  four  ships,  under  V  nsco 
da  Camn  (see  tiumn),  which  arrived  safely ,at  Goa; 
and  thus  was  die  jmssage  to  India  by  sea  laid  open 
by  the  Portuguese,  hi  the  beginning  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  the  great  Almeida  (q  v.),  first  Por- 
tuguese viceroy  in  India, conquered  Ceylon.  Albu- 
querque (q.  v.)  made  Goa,  the  most  important  liar- 
Ifciur  in  India,  the  capital  of  Portuguese  India,  and 
traded  to  the  Moluccas.  Lope  de  Soares  opened 
a  commerce  with  China  in  1518.  Kmanuel  ruled 
from  lialielmandeh  to  the  straits  of  Malacca,  and 
the  power  nt  Portugal  had  now  reached  its  height. 
(>ee  East  India  Coiu/xtnies,  and  India,  division 
Portuguese  India.)  On  this  distant  stage  were 
performed  great  deeds  of  heroism  ;  and  this  is  llie 
most  glorious  period  of  Portuguese  history.  The 
national  spirit  of  the  people  was  animated  with 
youthful  force  and  fire,  and  produced  heroes, 
inspired  solely  with  a  leal  for  the  honour  and  gran- 
deur of  their  country.  Lislmn  became  the  most 
important  commercial  city  of  Kuro]>e ;  but  the 
wealth  which  commerce  accumulated  was  hardly 
sulKcient  to  meet  die  expenses  of  the  campaigns 
in  Africa,  where  the  arms  of  Kmamiel  were  Jess 
sinievsful.  The  kintr  of  r.uigo  had,  indeed, 
allowed  himself  to  be  Iki  j  it  i  ,  I  by  ihe  in  i' Homines, 
«ui.oui  whom  n„  iluu-.nj  .]ul,s  then  mailed  and 


sent  his  two  sons  to  Portugal,  to  be  educated,  ami 
the  colony  on  the  (J  uinea  coasts,  from  which  all 
other  nations  were  excluded  by  the  Portuguese, 
was  a  source  of  great  wealth ;  but  the  enterprises 
in  Northern  Africa  were  unsuccessful.  The  uu- 
favourabte  cliaracler  of  the  country  prevented  a 
rapid  progress,  and  it  is  highly  probable  dial  Venice 
and  Spain,  jealous  of  the  Portuguese  prosperity, 
secretly  afforded  assistance  to  the  Moorish  princes. 
The  fame  of  Emanuel's  conquests  in  India  was  no 
indemiii6catiou  for  the  depopulation  of  Portugal 
by  ihe  loss  of  so  many  of  her  most  vigorous  jot  ah, 
sent  to  extend  or  defend  those  conquests.  In  the 
reign  of  John  III.,  son  of  Emanuel  (1521 — 57),  the 
Indian  discoveries  and  commerce  were  still  furtW 
exteruled  ;  but  the  consequences  of  the  rapid  accu- 
mulation of  the  precious  metals  ot  home,  without  a 
corresponding  increase  of  domestic  industry,  already 
began  to  appear.  The  inquisition  was  introduced 
in  I53G,  to  be  employed  against  tliose  Jews  who 
had  adopted  the  externals  of  Christianity.  "I  he 
wise  John  II.  had  m-eived  into  the  kingdom  a 
great  nnml)er  of  those  whom  the  intolerant  ngour 
of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  had  driven  from  Spam; 
but  they  were  still  treated  with  so  much  severity, 
that  Emanuel  had  at  first  intended  to  extend  to 
Uiein  greater  indulgence.  Hut  in  the  first  intoxi- 
cation of  his  passion  for  his  wife,  the  beautiful 
Kleonora,  sister  of  diaries  V.,  die  old  king  was 
persuaded  to  proceed  with  such  rigour  against  the 
Jews,  as  to  require  them  to  embrace  Christianity, 
under  the  penally  of  lteing  deprived  of  their  children 
and  made  slaves.  Whedier  they  found  means  to 
prevent  the  execution  of  diis  cruel  order,  or  whether 
Kmanuel  feared  the  effects  of  Uieir  despair,  it  is 
certain,  that  he  allowed  diem  twenty  years  for  their 
eonversion.  This  measure  led  a  great  many  of  the 
Jews  to  conform  publicly  to  the  Christian  usages, 
while  they  secretly  adhered  to  their  faith.  The 
inquisition  practised  the  most  revolting  cruelties 
on  their  descendants.  Still  more  injurious  in  it* 
consequences  Uiau  the  inquisition,  was  the  admis- 
sion of  the  Jesuits  into  the  kingdom  by  John  111 
(1510),  who  received  them  into  his  dominions  earlier 
than  any  other  European  prince,  as  if  he  had  been 
doomed  to  undermine  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom 
The  artful  Jesuits  gladly  allowed  themselves  to  be 
employed  as  preachers  of  Uie  taiUi  in  India,  where 
the  I'ruiiciscans  had  hitherto  been  principally  em- 
ployed. The  education  of  his  grandson,  Sebastian, 
the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  was  likewise 
intrusted  by  John  to  the  Jesuits,  ihe  worst  tutor* 
of  princes.  They  inspired  Uic  young  prince  with 
Uiat  spirit  of  bigotry,  and  that  fanatical  ambili*  tt. 
which  led  to  his  death.  He  resolved  lo  reduce  the 
Moors  in  Africa  (an  attempt  in  which  his  powerful 
predecessors  had  always  tailed),  and  persevered  ui 
his  projects  with  a  wilful  obstinacy,  in  opposition 
to  the  remonstrances  of  his  wiser  counsellors.  In 
1578,  having,  as  is  supposed,  lost  his  life  in  tlw 
battle  of  Alcassar.  he  left  his  throne  without  an 
heir  ;  and  from  this  period  Portugal  sank  rapidly 
from  her  former  prosperous  condition. 

r>.)  Portugal  under  the  Dominwu  of  Spam 
(1580—1640).  After  the  short  reign  of  the  old 
and  feeble  Henry,  uncle  of  Sebastian,  Philip  II.  of 
Spain,  Uie  most  jiowerful  candidate  for  the  throne, 
obtained  possession  of  Uie  kingdom  by  Uie  victory 
of  A  lauitara,  ami  Portugal  had  the  misfortune  l» 
be  annexed  to  a  kingdom,  which,  from  this  Ume, 
was  hastening  its  own  decluie  by  a  series  of  unsuc- 
cessful wars,  and  by  its  unwise  administration. 
Philip  II.  introduced  Uie  censorship  (December  4. 
I58i>',  and  overthrew  four  Pseudo-Sebastians.  (See 
.Srbtstiati)    England  aud  Holland,  the  powcilul 
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enemies  of  Spain,  now  nlUirk.nl  the  defenceless 
i'ortugul,  the  wealth  cif  whicli  promised  so  rich  n 
booty,  and  whose  possessions  were  now  gradually 
U>ni  away.  The  old  heroic  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
quenched  in  the  last  days  of  its  independence,  and 
the  Portuguese  liad  wade  themselves  so  much  hated 
hy  their  arrogance  and  seventy,  that  the  oppressed 
prince*  and  people  of  Asia  were  eager  tor  any 
change.  Spain  made  no  exertions  in  favour  of  a 
nation  which  slie  hud  involved  in  her  own  deeliuing 
fortunes.  The  Dutch  conquered  the  Moluccas  (q.  v.), 
and,  in  1G21.  half  of  Brasil,  which  had  been  dis- 
covered (1500)  through  a  fortunate  accident,  in  the 
flourishing  period  uf  the  reign  of  John  II.,  by 
Alvaret  de  Cabral.  They  took  possession  of  the 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  (iuiiiea  in  1637,  ami 
forced  their  way  into  the  rich  markets  of  India, 
where  they  pressed  hard  upon  the  Portuguese.  To 
these  losses  was  added  the  rapacity  of  the  Spuuiards, 
who  alienated  the  finest  domains  of  the  Portuguese 
crown.  The  Portuguese  nobility,  exasperated  by 
this  oppression,  and  the  contemptuous  conduct  of 
Olivarea,  minister  of  Philio  IV.,  entered  into  a  con- 
spiracy, whicli  was  planned  and  executed  with 
great  urt,  and.  December  I,  1640,  placed  on  the 
throne  John  IV.,  duke  of  Braguuza,  a  descendant 
of  the  old  royal  family. 

3.  Portugal  under  the  House  of  Braganza,  and 
dependent  on  the  Policy  of  England  (1  £40—1820). 
In  justification  of  Uiis  revolution,  which  restored 
the  independence  of  Portugal,  the  cortes  of  1641 
issued  a  manifesto,  addressed  to  the  powers  of 
Europe.  The  war  with  Spain,  which  was  the 
result  of  this  measure,  was  terminated  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  in  1668,  and  a  renunciation,  on  the  part 
of  Spain,  of  her  claims  to  the  Portuguese  crown. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  also  concluded  with  Holland, 
under  English  mediation,  by  Alphonso  VI.,  sue- 
cessor  of  John,  and  Pedro  II.  (who,  in  16G7.  had 
deposed  his  brother  Alphonso),  I  ty  which  Brazil 
was  restored  to  Portugal ;  but  its  former  greatness 
could  not  now  have  been  restored,  even  liad  the 
princes  of  this  line  displayed  as  much  vigour  and 
wisdom  as  some  of  them  showed  good  intentions. 
A  commercial  treaty  had  been  concluded  with 
England  under  the  first  Bragauia  prince,  and.  in 
17ai,  a  new  treaty  was  concluded  by  the  English 
ambassador,  Mr  Methuen,  which  secured  to  Eng- 
land the  advantages  of  the  newly  discovered  gold 
minds  in  Brasil.  Prom  this  time  the  relations  with 
England  continued  to  Income  more  intimate,  until 
Portugal  was  no  longer  in  a  eondition  to  maintain 
an  independent  attitude  in  Kuropenu  jnilitics.  The 
cortes,  in  the  ordinance  for  assembling  which  the 
king  had  expressly  required,  that  the  third  estute 
should  send  as  deputies  no  persons  who  held  offices 
in  the  department  of  finance,  in  the  judiciary, 
the  army  or  the  navy,  was  not  summoned  after  1(397. 
During  the  long  reign  of  John  V.  (1707— iO), some 
vigour  was  exerted  in  regard  to  the  foreign  rela- 
tions, and  something  was  attempted  for  the  promo- 
tion of  the  national  welfare  at  home  .vthe  restrictions 
on  the  power  of  the  inquisition,  and  the  foundation 
of  an  academy  of  Portuguese  history,  for  example) ; 
but,  in  the  former  case,  without  decisive  consequen- 
ce*, and,  in  the  latter,  without  a  completion  of  the 
plans  propoM-d,  while  the  sumptuous  monastery  at 
Maim,  and  the  dear-bought  permission  to  institute 
a  patriarch  of  Lisbon,  exhausted  the  resources  of 
the  country.  Under  his  son  ami  successor,  Joseph 
I.,  the  marquis  of  Pombal  (q.  v.),  a  vigorous  re- 
former, such  as  Portugal  required,  administered 
the  government.  He  attacked  the  Jesuits  and  the 
nobility,  who,  during  the  preceding  reigns,  had  ex- 
H  n  secret  influence  ill  the  government.  The 


exposure  of  the  power  of  the  Jesuits  in  Paraguay, 
their  conduct  at  the  time  of  the  eurliiqunke  in  Li>- 
lion  (in  1765),  and  the  conspiracy  against  the  lite 
of  the  king  (1759),  led  to  the  suppression  uf  tin; 
order,  in  1757,  they  had  been  deprived  of  the  post 
of  confessors  to  the  royal  family,  and  forbidden  the 
court.    Two  years  after,  all  the  Jesuits  were  b-n- 
ished  the  kingdom,  and  their  estates  were  coi lo- 
cated.   The  brave  Count  of  Schauenburg  Lippr. 
to  whose  services  against  Spain  (1760)  Portugal 
was  so  much  indebted,  likewise  reformed  the  Portu- 
guese army  ;  but,  soon  after  his  deporture,  the  effects 
of  Jus  improvements  disappeared.  On  the  accession 
of  Maria  Francises  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  o; 
Joseph  (in  1777).  Pomlial  lost  the  influence  which  he 
had  possessed  lor  twenty-five  years.    To  him  Por- 
tugal owed  her  revival  from  her  previous  lethargy  ; 
and  although  many  of  his  useful  regulation;,  do  I 
not  survive  his  fall,  yet  the  enlightened  views  which 
he  introduced,  and  Uie  natioual  feeling  which  he 
awakened,  were  not  without  permanent  effects. 
During  the  reign  of  Maria,  the  power  was  in  the 
hands  of  an  ignorant  nobility,  and  a  not  less  igno- 
rant clergy.    In  1792,  on  account  of  the  sickness 
of  the  queen,  Juan  (John)  Maria  Joseph,  prince  of 
Brasil  (the  title  of  the  prince-royal  until  IMG),  was 
declared  regent  (see  John  /'/.),  and,  in  1799,  her 
malady  having  terminated  in  a  conftrmed  mental 
alienation,  the  prince  was  declared  regent  with  full 
regal  powers,  but  made  no  change  in  the  policy  of 
the  government      His  connexions  with  Kuglood 
involved  him  in  the  wars  of  that  |<ower  against 
Frame  ;  ami  the  Portuguese  troops  distinguished 
themselves,  by  their  valour  in  the  peninsular  cam- 
paigns.   But  commercial  distress,  the  accumulat- 
ing debt,  and  the  threatening  language  which 
Spain  was  compelled  by  France  to  adopt,  led  to  n 
fieace  witli  France  in  1797.    The  disasters  of  tint 
French  arms,  in  1799,  encouraged  the  regent  to 
renew  hostilities,  in  alliance  widi  England  and 
Russia  ;  but  alter  general  Bonaparte  had  estab- 
lished his  authority,  Spain  was  obliged  to  declare 
war  against  Portugal  (1801),  which,  however,  was 
terminated  Uie  same  year  by  the  treaty  of  Badajox, 
by  which  Portugal  was  obliged  to  cede  Oliveuza, 
with  Uie  payment  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to  Spain. 
Portugal,  meanwhile,  preserved  a  mere  shadow 
of  independence  by  the  greatest  sacrifices,  until  at 
last  Junot  entered  the  country,  and  the  house  of 
Bragania  was  declared,  by  Napoleon,  to  have  for- 
feited Uie  throne  ion  account  of  the  refusal  of  the 
prince  to  seize  the  English  merchandise  in  his  do- 
minions).   The  regent  now  threw  himself  entirely 
into  the  arms  of  the  English,  and,  Nov.  3*>,  1807, 
embarked  for  Brasil.     Junot  entered  the  capital 
the  next  day,  ami  Portugal  was  treated  as  a  con- 
quered  country.    An  English  force  was  landed, and, 
in  Uie  northern  provinces,  numerous  bodies  of  native 
troops  determined  to  sustain  the  struggle  for  free 
dom ;  a  junta  was  also  established  m  Oporto  to 
conduct  the  government.    After  some  hard  fightiii» , 
the  decisive  battle  of  Vimeira  took  place  (Aug.  ->i. 
1808),  which  was  followed  by  the  convention  of 
Ciutra,  and  the  evacuation  of  the  country  by  the 
French  force*. ->ee  Thiebaulls  ItetJion  de  I  Ex- 
pedition de  Portugal  (Paris,   1817).    The  Portu- 
guese now  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  h.r 
Spaiibh  independence.     (>'ee  Spain.)      On  the 
death  of  Mnria,  John  VI.  ascended  the  throne  of 
Portugal  and  Braxil.    This  transference  of  Uie  court 
of  Lisbon  into  an  American  colony  was  followed  by 
important  consequences  :  firstly. that  Braxil  nttemyt- 
ed  to  withdraw  itself  from  dependence  «n  Uuglaiul, 
and.  secondly,  Uiat  the  colony  gradually  Wcame  v. 
separate  state  ;  in  Portugal,  on  Uie  coutmrv,  tin- 
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influence  of  England  continued,  nnd  Uie  condition 
of  the  kingdom  waa  not  essentially  changed.  The 
peace  of  Paris  (May  30,  Is  14),  by  no  means,  there- 
fore, corresponded  to  the  expectations  of  the  nation, 
although  it  had  exerted  itself  vigorously  in  the 
common  cause,  and  Spain  evaded  the  restitution  of 
Oliventa,  which  had  been  provided  for  by  the  con- 
gress of  Vienna,  at  the  same  time  that  Portugal  was 
required  to  restore  French  Guiana  to  Prance.  The 
court  of  Rio  Janeiro,  therefore,  occupied  the  Bamla 
Oriental,  and  Portugal  was  involved  in  new  diffi- 
culties with  Spain.  (See  Brazil  )  In  1815,  the 
inquisition  was  abolished  in  the  Portuguese  domin- 
ions; the  Jesuits  were  refused  admission  into  them  ; 
and  the  Jews,  at  the  request  of  the  pope  (1817), 
were  allowed  the  Mine  privileges  which  they  en- 
joyed in  the  Roman  states.  The  absence  of  the 
court  was  viewed  with  dislike  by  the  nation  ;  the 
military  were  dissatisfied  with  the  influence  of  mar- 
shal Beresford  and  the  general  feeling  required 
some  fundamental  changes  in  the  administration 
and  constitution  of  government :  thus  commences 
the  recent  history  of  Portugal. 

Portugal  since  1820.  On  the  morning  of  Aug. 
24,  1820,  began  the  revolution,  in  which  the  army 
and  citizens  acted  in  concert.  The  soldiers  were 
induced  by  their  officers  to  swear  obedience  to  the 
king,  the  cortes,  and  the  constitution  which  should 
lie  adopted.  The  magistrates  and  cititens  declared 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  and  a  junta  was  estab- 
lished, which  addressed  a  declaration  to  the  nation, 
in  which  they  assert  that  the  convocation  of  the 
cortes,  and  the  adoption  of  a  new  constitution, 
were  the  only  means  by  which  the  state  could  be 
saved.  All  the  garrisons  from  Minho  to  Leyria 
embraced  the  constitutional  cause,  and  the  troops 
of  the  regency,  established  at  Lisbon,  refused  to 
act  against  their  countrymen.  September  15,  all 
the  troops  and  the  cititens  in  Lisbon  declared  for 
the  king,  the  cortes,  and  the  constitution.  The  re- 
volution was  attended  by  no  violence  nor  blood- 
shed. A  provisional  government  was  established, 
which,  October  1,  formed  a  union  with  the  junta 
of  Oporto.  Count  Palmella,  the  head  of  the  royal 
regency,  was  despatched  to  Rio  Janiero,  with  an 
account  of  what  had  happened,  and  a  petition,  that 
Uie  king  or  the  prince-royal  would  return  to  Lia- 
lion.  The  mode  of  electing  the  cortes  was  settled 
chiefly  in  imitation  of  the  Spanish  constitution, 
and  the  liberal  party,  which  was  desirous  of  the 
immediate  adoption  of  that  constitution,  obliged 
the  supreme  junta,  November  11,  to  administer  the 
oath  of  obedience  to  it  to  the  troops.  The  latter 
took  the  oath,  but  the  eighth  battalion,  under  colonel 
Sepulveda,  acceded  to  this  measure  only  to  prevent 
a  civil  war.  On  the  14th,  four  members  of  the 
junta  and  150  officers,  dissatisfied  with  this  act  of 
violence,  resigned  their  posts  ;  and  it  was  soon  after 
agreed  by  a  meeting  of  officers,  with  the  general 
approbation,  that  no  part  of  the  Spanish  constitu- 
tion should  be  in  force,  excepting  the  regulation  of 
the  mode  of  election,  until  acted  upon  by  the  cortes. 
The  elections  fell  chiefly  upon  the  clergy,  lawyers, 
and  officers,  and  the  first  session  of  the  cortes  was 
opened  .January  26,  1821,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  archbishop  of  Braga.  It  proceeded  to  name  a 
regency  and  a  ministry,  sanctioned  the  insurrections 
of  August  24,  and  September  15,  1820,  and  abol. 
ished  the  inquisition.  March  9th,  the  articles  of 
the  new  constitution,  securing  freedom  of  person 
and  property,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  legal  equality, 
und  the  abolition  of  privileges,  the  admission  of  all 
citizens  to  all  offices,  and  the  sovereignty  of  Uie 
nation,  were  adopted  almost  unanimously.  There 
was  more  diversity  of  opinion  couceniing  the  organi- 
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falion  of  the  ciiambers.and  Uie  royal  veto;  but  ltr*^ 
ma  jo ri ties  finally  decided  in  favour  of  one  chamber 
and  a  conditional  veto.  After  some  disturbance 
iu  Bratil  (q.  v.),  Uie  king  sailed  for  Portugal. where 
he  was  not  permitted  to  land  (July  4)  until  he  bad 
given  his  consent  to  several  acts  of  the  cortes,  in 
posing  restrictions  on  his  power.  On  landing,  he 
immediately  swore  to  observe  Uie  new  const  itotwo. 
and  concurred,  without  opposition,  in  all  Uie  suc- 
ceeding acts  of  Uie  cortes.  The  Austrian  and  Rus- 
sian ambassadors  left  the  country ;  the  separation 
of  Bratil  from  Portugal  (1822)  followed,  and  the 
country  was  disturbed  by  several  movements  in 
favour  of  Uie  old  system  of  government.  The  con- 
stitution was  finally  completed  and  sworn  to  by  the 
king,  October  1, 1822,  and  Uie  session  of  Uie  extra 
ordinary  cortes  was  closed  November  4.  The  ordi- 
nary cortes  was  convened  December  1,  and  wa> 
occupied  to  Uie  end  of  its  session  (March  31,  1S23 
in  reorganising  Uie  different  departments  of  thr 
administration.  France  declared  that  she  had  no 
intention  of  interfering  with  Uie  affairs  of  Portugal, 
and  Uie  duke  d'Angouleme  refused  to  enter  into 
any  connexions  with  Uie  Portuguese  insurgents 
under  count  Amarante,  who  was  driven,  after  srvr 
ral  sanguinary  engagements,  from  Uie  northern 
provinces,  and  fled  into  Spain.  A  Portuguese  re- 
gency was  established  in  Valladolid  (May,  1823), 
under  Uie  presidency  of  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon, 
who  had  been  banished  Uie  kingdom ;  and  Uie  plot 
for  overthrowing  the  constitution,  at  Uie  bead  of 
which  was  the  queen  (a  Spanish  infanta),  and  in 
which  several  of  Uie  nobility  and  clergy  were  en- 
gaged, was  now  ripe  for  execution.  Don  Mignrl 
(q.  v.),  after  assuring  his  father  of  his  determination 
to  maintain  Uie  constitution,  went  to  Yillafranca. 
where  he  was  joined  by  several  nobles  and  many 
officers,  with  several  regiments  of  troops, and  invited 
Uie  nation  to  rise,  under  Uie  royal  standard,  against 
Uie  anarchical  policy  of  Uie  cortes.  At  the  same 
time,  general  Sepulveda,  in  Lisbon,  had  been  gained 
over  by  some  members  of  Uie  cortes,  and  the  minis- 
try, to  assist  in  Uie  overthrow  of  Uie  liberal  party, 
and  to  effect  Uie  introduction  of  a  new  constitution 
with  two  chambers;  but  Sepulveda,  who  was  already 
suspected  by  Uie  cortes  and  Uie  national  guards,  was 
prevented  from  accomplishing  Uie  plan  of  carrying 
off  the  king,  and  did  not  join  the  prince  till  the 
evening  of  May  29.  But  Uie  garrisons  of  Uie  pro- 
vincial towns  declared  for  Uie  Infant;  general  Rego 
did  Uie  same,  June  4;  and  count  Amarante  advanced 
from  Spain  with  his  forces.  The  troops  remaining 
at  Lisbon  also  joined  Uie  absolute  party,  and  John 
VI.,  yielding  to  Uie  instances  of  Uie  soldiery,  en- 
tered Uie  camp  of  Uie  Infant,  named  a  new  minis- 
try, and  declared  Uie  constitution  of  1822  null. 
Sixty  members  of  Uie  cortes,  finding  their  cause 
lost,  signed  a  protest  against  Uie  new  order  of  things 
and  Uie  king  entered  Lisbon,  June  5.  Petition* 
were  sent  up.  requesting  Uie  king  to  reassuxne  abso- 
lute power,  Uie  restoration  of  which  was  the  object 
of  the  counterrevolution.  But  Uie  king  still  declar 
ed  his  determination  not  to  comply  with  this  reqnrst. 
The  national  guards  and  militia  were  disarmed;  the 
church  property  restored;  Uie  patriarch  of  Lisbon 
recalled;  Amarante  reinvested  with  his  former  rmiii 
and  rights;  several  adherents  of  Uie  cortes  t*nt*h*d 
or  imprisoned ;  and  a  censorship  of  Uie  prevs  ettab 
llshed.  Finally,  June  17,  a  junta  was  organised,  ax 
the  head  of  which  was  Palmella,  to  draw  up  a  con- 
stitution adapted  to  a  representative  monarchy. 
I  The  iheocralical  party  and  Uie  absolutists,  suppnri 
ed  by  France  and  Spain,  and  of  which  the  qurv-a 
was  the  rallying  point,  exerted  themselves  to  pre- 
vent the  establishment  of  a  constitution   The  qurra 
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to  Lisbon.  June  18,  anJ,  n  few  days  after. 
Atuarante  uiatle  his  miry  into  the  capital  with  his 
followers  to  the  number  of  3000  men  ;  he  was 
created  marquis  of  Chaves  (Uie  name  of  the  town 
where  he  had  organised  the  insurrection  against  the 
Cortes),  with  au  income  of  3000  dollars.  The 
|>olice,  under  the  direction  of  the  absolutists,  now 
proceeded  to  prosecutions  against  Uie  constitution- 
idists,  who  were  banished  into  the  provinces,  and 
secret  societies,  particularly  those  of  the  freemasons 
(who  were  considered  to  have  acted  an  important 
part  in  the  revolution),  were  denounced.  Dont 
Miguel,  who  had  been  appointed  commander-in- 
chief,  composed  his  staff  of  decided  enemies  to  the 
constitution,  and  filled  the  offices  in  the  army  with 
his  adherents.  The  new  diplomatic  corps  in  Lisbon 
began  to  influence  public  affairs;  several  powers 
congratulated  the  king  and  prince  on  the  restoration 
of  legal  order ;  the  British  court  aimed  at  Uie  re- 
covery of  its  former  ascendency,  while  the  Portu- 
guese endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  all 
(he  great  powers,  with  the  hope  of  preserving  Braid 
Uirough  their  interference.  The  Portuguese  com* 
niissioners  were  not  allowed  to  land  in  Brazil,  and 
the  exhausted  treasury  would  not  permit  the  govern- 
ment to  execute  its  plan  of  an  expedition  against 
the  country.  The  intrigues  of  Uie  absolutists  still 
continued,  and  a  Spanish  ambassador.  Uie  duke  of 
Villa  Hermosa,  having  appeared  at  Lisbon  (April  7), 
the  queen's  party  determined  to  annihilate  Uie 
liopes  of  the  constitutionalists,  and  to  put  an  end 
to  the  system  of  moderation  (to  which  Uie  king  ad- 
hered) at  one  blow.  April  30,  1824,  dom  Miguel 
railed  the  troops  to  arms,  and  issued  proclamations, 
in  which  he  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
complete  Uie  work  of  May  27,  1823,  and  to  deliver 
the  king  from  Uie  pestilent  sect  of  freemasons,  &c. 
On  Uie  snuie  day,  Uie  ministers  and  several  other 
civil  officers,  to  the  number  of  about  a  hundred, 
were  arrested,  and  no  person,  not  even  of  Uie  diplo- 
matic corps,  was  allowed  access  to  Uie  king,  until 
Uie  French  ambassador  obtained  an  audience,  and 
was  assured  by  him  Uiat  every  Uiing  had  been  done 
without  bis  orders.  The  Infent,  therefore,  declared 
that  he  had  taken  these  steps  on  his  own  authority, 
to  frustrate  a  conspiracy,  which  was  on  Uie  point  of 
breaking  out.  against  the  life  of  the  king  and  Uie 
queen.  On  Uie  representations  of  Uie  ambassadors, 
Uie  king  ordered  the  troops  to  retire  to  their  quar- 
ters, and  commanded  the  release  of  Uie  persons 
who  had  been  arrested ;  but  May  3,  he  issued  a 
decree,  commanding  the  summary  investigation  and 
immediate  punishment  of  the  (pretended)  treason ; 
and  be  pardoned  Uie  Infant  for  having  exercised 
an  extraordinary  power  in  Uie  royal  name,  on 
account  of  the  urgency  of  Uie  case.  The  Infant, 
however,  continued  to  issue  orders  on  his  own 
authority  ;  Uie  arrests  continued  ;  Uie  king  was 
closely  watched  ;  and  Uie  prince  was  already  talked 
of  for  regent.  But  Uie  ambassadors  protested 
against  Uie  violences  of  April  30,  and  preparations 
were  made,  with  the  king's  consent,  for  receiving 
him  on  board  an  English  ship  of  the  line,  lying  in 
Uie  Tagus.  May  9,  under  pretence  of  making  a 
v  isit  to  a  palace  beyond  U»e  Tagus,  he  escaped  to 
Uie  ship,  with  his  two  daughters,  and  the  whole 
diplomatic  corps  assembled  in  the  same  vessel.  The 
king  now  deprived  Uie  Infant  of  his  command,  and 
summoned  htm  to  his  presence.  The  prince  obey- 
ed, confessed  Uiat  he  had  been  deceived  and  mis- 
guided,* ami  received  the  royal  pardon,  with  per- 
mission to  travel.     May  14,  Uie  king  returned 
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ashore,  and,  .fune  5,  1824.  proclaimed  an  act  of  am- 
nesty for  Uie  adherents  of  the  cortes  of  1820,  from 
which  only  a  few  exceptions  were  made  (of  Uie 
authors  of  Uie  insurrection  of  Oporto,  August,  1820, 
and  nine  superior  officers  in  particular),  and  on  Uie 
same  day  appeared  the  decree  of  June  4,  reviving 
Uie  old  constitution  of  the  estates,  and  summoning 
Uie  cortes  of  Lamego.  At  Uie  same  time,  the  junta 
for  the  preparation  of  a  constitution  was  superseded 
by  another,  which  was  directed  to  make  prepara- 
tions for  Uie  election  of  Uie  deputies  of  the  old 
cortes.  But  Spain  opposed  Uie  convocation  of  Uie 
old  cortes,  and  Uie  influence  of  Uie  queen  and  the 
patriarch  was  Uius  revived.  New  conspiracies  were 
detected  against  Uie  ministers  and  the  king  ;  in 
consequence,  several  arrests  were  made  in  October 
The  ministry  was  divided  in  its  views,  principally 
in  regard  to  Uie  policy  to  be  pursued  toward* 
Bratil,  and.  January  15.  1825,  a  new  ministry  was 
named.  After  many  difficulties  and  protracted  ne- 
gotiations, Uie  independence  of  Braid  was  finally 
acknowledged  (November  15,1825)  by  John  VI. 
who  merely  retained  the  imperial  tiUe  in  his  own 
persou.  The  Brazilians  and  Portuguese  were  to  be 
treated  by  Uie  respective  powers  as  the  subjects  of 
Uie  most  favoured  nation.  March  10,  1826,  John 
VI.  died,  after  having  named  Uie  Infanta  Isabella 
regent.  She  governed  in  Uie  name  of  Uie  emperor 
of  Brazil,  as  king  of  Portugal.  April  23,  1826,  dom 
Pedro  (IV.  of  Portugal)  granted  a  constitution 
(C aria  de  Ley),  establishing  two  chambers,  and  in 
other  respects  resembling  Uie  French  charter.  May 
2,  he  abdicated  Uie  Portuguese  throne,  in  favour  of 
his  daughter  donna  Maria  (he  remaining  king  dur- 
ing her  minority),  on  condition  of  her  marrying  her 
uncle  Miguel.  But  a  party  (secretly  favoured  by 
Spain)  was  formed  in  Portugal,  which  aimed  at  Uie 
overthrow  of  this  constitution,  which  had  been  sworn 
to  by  the  queen,  by  Uie  two  clumbers,  and  all  the 
magistrates,  and  even  by  dom  Miguel  himself  (in 
Vienna,  October  4, 1826),  and  proclaimed  Uie  prince 
al*oiute  king  of  Portugal.  The  marquis  of  Chaves 
and  Uie  marquis  of  Abrantes  appeared  at  Uie  head 
of  Uie  insurgents,  and  Spain,  which  alone  had  not 
acknowledged  Uie  new  order  of  things,  assembled 
an  army  on  Uie  Portuguese  frontiers.  Portugal, 
therefore,  appealed  to  England  for  assistance,  and 
15.000  British  troops  were  landed  in  Lisbon  ;  they 
occupied  Uie  most  important  points  ;  Uie  insurrec- 
tion was  completely  put  down  by  Uie  government, 
in  February  and  March,  1827,  and  Spain  was  forced 
to  yield.  The  cortes,  which  had  been  convened  in 
October,  1826,  closed  its  session  in  March,  1827. 
In  July,  dom  Pedro  named  hi9  brother  dom  Miguel 
lieutenant  and  regent  of  Uie  kingdom,  wiUi  all  the 
rights  established  by  Uie  charter,  according  to  which 
Uie  government  was  to  be  administered.  Tlie 
prince,  accordingly,  left  Vienna,  and,  pasting 
Uirough  Paris  and  London,  arrived  at  Lisbon  in 
February,  1828.  The  cortes  was  in  session,  and, 
on  Uie  26th,  Miguel  took  the  oath  to  observe  Uie 
charter,  in  the  presence  of  Uie  two  chambers.  But 
Uie  apostolicals  or  absolutists,  to  whom  Uie  disposi- 
tion of  Uie  regent  was  well  known,  already  becan 
to  speak  openly  of  his  right  to  Uie  Uirone,  and  to 
hail  him  as  absolute  king.  His  ministers  were  all 
appointed  from  Uiat  party,  except  Uie  count  Villa 
Real,  and  Uie  populace  were  permitted  to  add  to 
their  cry,  "  Long  live  Uie  absolute  king,"  Uiat  of 
'•Down  with  the  constitution."  March  1,  Uie  day 
fixed  by  Uie  prince  for  receiving  Uie  congratulations 
of  tlie  functionaries  on  his  return,  the  palace  yard 
was  filled  with  a  crowd,  who  obliged  each  person 
who  appeared  to  join  in  the  shout  for  the  ab»olu> 
king,  and  actually  committed  acts  of  personal  %  to- 
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on  some  constitutionalist*.  The  officers  of  | 
the  garrisons  favourable  to  the  charter  were  remov- 
ed, and  their  places  filled  by  men  devoted  lo  Uie 
court.  It  was  now  determined  that  Miguel  should 
go  to  Villa  Vicosa,  a  town  near  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier, where  he  could  be  supported  by  the  troops  of 
the  marquis  of  Chaves,  and  be  proclaimed  absolute 
king ;  but  this  project  was  frustrated  by  the  deri- 
sion of  Mr  Lamb,  the  British  minister,  who  counter- 
acted the  order  for  the  departure  of  the  British 
troops,  and  prevented  the  payment  of  the  lonn  made 
to  dom  Miguel  under  the  guarantee  of  the  British 
government.  The  cortes,  being  opposed  to  the 
designs  of  the  prince,  was  dissolved  March  14,  and 
the  recall  of  the  British  troops  in  April  removed 
another  obstacle  from  his  path.  May  3,  he  accord- 
ingly issued  a  decree  in  his  own  name,  convoking 
the  ancient  cortes  of  Lnmego,  which  had  not  met 
since  1697.  The  military  in  general  was  not  favour- 
able to  the  projects  of  the  prince,  and,  May  18,  the 
garrison  of  Oporto  proclaimed  dom  Pedro  and  the 
charter.  They  were  soon  joined  by  the  other  gar- 
risons, and  by  the  students  of  Coimbra,  and  the 
constitutional  army,  0000  strong,  advanced  towards 
Lisbon.  But  they  pushed  their  operations  with  little 
vigour,  until  nt  length  they  were  met  by  superior 
forces  and  defeated,  towards  the  end  of  June.  The 
constitutional  junta  at  Oporto  dissolved  itself, 
ami  the  troops  either  forced  their  way  to  the 
Spanish  frontiers,  or  embarked  for  England. — Thus 
terminated  the  first  efforts  of  the  constitutionalists 
in  Portugal,  and,  with  the  extinction  of  that  party, 
the  influence  of  England  in  the  Portuguese  govern- 
tnent  ceased.  Miguel  now  turned  his  attention  to 
the  consolidation  of  his  power  ;  severity  and  cruelly 
were  his  expedients  ;  the  prisons  were  crowded  with 
the  suspected,  and  foreign  countries  were  full  of 
fugitives.  The  cortes  met,  June  23,  and,  with 
great  unanimity  (all,  whose  opposition  was  feared, 
being  in  prison  or  having  taken  flight),  declared 
dom  Miguel  lawful  king  of  Portugal  and  Algarve, 
chiefly  on  the  grounds  that  dom  Pedro  had  become 
a  foreigner  by  becoming  a  Brazilian  citizen,  and 
was  not  a  resident  in  the  country,  and  that  therefore 
he  could  neither  succeed  to  the  throne  himself,  nor 
name  the  person  who  should  succeed  in  his  stead. 
July  4,  1828,  Miguel  confirmed  the  judgment  of  the 
cortes.  and  assumed  the  roynl  title.  He  immediately 
established  a  special  commission  to  punish  all  w  ho 
had  taken  part  in  the  Oporto  insurrection,  the  uiem- 
liers  of  the  commission  being  to  be  paid  from  the  con- 
fiscations they  should  make.  An  expedition  was  sent 
out  (August  1»)  against  the  islands  which  refused  to 
acknowledge  Miguel,  and  Madeira  and  the  Azores, 
with  the  exception  of  Terceira  were  reduced.  A  new 
expedition  against  the  latter  place  (October)  failed. 
In  the  islands,  the  same  course  of  condemnation 
was  pursued,  that  had  bcpn  practised  at  home.  Por- 
tugal now  became  tile  prey  of  political  and  religious 
bigots.  In  March,  I  s;iO,  the  regency  appointed  by 
dom  Pedro,  as  guardian  of  his  daughter,  was  installed 
in  Terceim,  consisting  of  Palmella,  Villa  Plor,  and 
Guerreiro.  The  other  islands  were  afterwards  re- 
duced by  the  forces  of  the  regency,  and  subsequently 
to  the  return  of  dom  Pedro  to  Europe,  it  was  well 
known  that  he  was  making  preparations  for  displac- 
ing Miguel  from  his  usurped  seat.  Meanwhile 
insurrections  repeatedly  broke  out  at  home,  but 
were  suppressed  by  the  vigour  of  the  government 
and  the  want  of  concert  in  the  insurgents.  In 
1830,  it  was  estimated  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
routined  for  political  causes  whs  alxtve  4U,(X)0,  and 
that  the  number  of  persons  concealed  in  different 
parts  of  the  country  was  about  5«  O.  Besides  these 
Milium  of  tyranny,  foreign  countries.  j:s  is  well 


known,  were  thronged  with  Portuguese  (-,.>- 
tives.  In  consequence  of  some  acts  ot  vio)ei:?«. 
and  a  refusal  of  redress  on  the  part  of  tlie  govenv 
ment,  a  British  fleet  was  sent  to  the  Tfagu*  io 
enforce  the  demands  of  the  English  povcinmei.: 
(May  4,  1831) ;  but  on  its  appearance  tlie  conce>- 
sions  required  by  Great  Britain  were  made.  In 
July  (11),  Miguel  was  obliged  to  suffer  a  second 
humiliation  of  this  nature;  a  French  fleet  b&vm* 
forced  the  passage  of  the  Tagus,  and  taken  j>o«*# -- 
sion  of  the  Portuguese  fleet,  in  consequence  of  tl><- 
deinands  of  the  French  government,  f<*r  salisntcUu.n 
for  injuries  to  French  subjects,  committed  by  tl~ 
Portuguese  authorities,  not  having  been  cnmplie<l 
with.  The  court  of  Lisbon  was  forced,  by  thr* 
vigorous  measure,  to  submit  to  the  terms  inqo<e.t 
by  tlie  French,  which  included  tlie  distniwd  ut 
some  of  the  Portuguese  functionaries,  an  indemnity 
for  the  expenses  incurred  by  tlie  expedition,  tit 
reversal  of  all  sentences  pronounced  aekinsi 
Frenchmen  for  political  opinions,  and  the  publica- 
tion of  these  terms  in  the  Lisbon  Gasette-  lu 
August,  an  insurrection  of  the  troops  broke  ur. 
atrainst  Miguel.  In  the  midst  of  these  event*,  •V.-m 
Pedro  was  on  his  way  for  Europe.  He  eiubarkrJ 
on  board  an  English  ship  of  war,  in  the  spring  >i 
1831,  and  arrived  in  France  in  June.  From  tbewt 
he  proceeded  to  Oporto,  ami  immediately  ran 
menced  operations  for  displacing  dom  Miguel  frcn. 
the  throne,  ami  establishing  donna  Marin  as  que*e 
under  a  regency.  Previous  to  this,  large  butbn 
of  volunteers  had  embarked  from  Britain  and  Irr 
land  in  the  cause  of  dom  Pedro,  tlie  greater  nnmUr 
of  whom  were  garrisoned  in  Oporto  Dom  Mimrl. 
meanwhile,  was  not  inactive,  but  advanced  mnl 
his  adherents  towards  that  city,  which  he  attacked 
several  times  without  success.  His  most  etierget^r 
attack  was  made  on  the  21st  September,  1832. 
when  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  1500  u^e, 
dom  Pedro's  loss  being  calculated  at  60O.  In  Juiy 
of  the  same  year,  a  navul  battle  took  place  betweea 
the  fleet  of  dom  Pedro,  under  tlie  command  of  ad- 
miral Napier,  and  that  of  dom  Miguel,  in  whirs 
tlie  latter  was  defeated,  with  tlie  loss  of  two  ship* 
of  seventy-four  gun*,  a  frigate  of  fifty-six.  a  sure- 
ship  of  forty-eight,  and  two  smaller  vessels.  Tk-» 
event,  with  other  successes  of  the  Pedroile  parr?, 
led  to  dom  Miguel's  abandonment  of  the  titrooe 
Donna  Maria  da  Gloria  was  proclaimed  queen  <* 
Port ucal,  and  in  1835,  was  married  to  the  duke  •* 
Letichtenberg,  son  of  Eugene  Beauharaais.  Th.- 
prince  died  in  March  of  live  same  year,  after  hav  e* 
been  married  little  more  than  one  month.  In  Jul?. 
1836,  there  was  a  sudden  outbreak  of  a  new  re*'» 
lotion  at  Lisbon  with  a  demand  for  tlie  PonugiM** 
Constitution  of  1820.  This  demand  was  acqmr*rr* 
in,  but  not  cordially,  by  the  queen  anil  peers,  in*, 
at  present  the  political  honson  of  Portugal  «- 
unsettled.  Sec  the  works  of  Murphy,  Lu>L 
Under,  Chatelet,  Cosligan,  Southcy.  fte  ;  se*>.  &l«- 
Antihon's  Geogrttfta  d'  Kspanua  y  I'urtugof  \  ai.»-r. 
cia,  1815);  Balbis  E**ai  Stntutiptr  sht  /'i-rti  it' 
(Paris,  1822),  ami  his  I'uriftrt  PahtifTt-siattitiyvr* 
sur  la  Monarchic  Vorfvsaitc  ;  aid  Miss  liaiiue  . 
Lisbon  in  1821—23. 

Portuguese  iAtngitttge  and  LtUmtvrv.  Acn*»f 
the  Romanic  languages,  which  <*riginuied  tn«>  a 
mixture  of  the  Latin  and  Teutonic,  is  the  Port* 
guese.    It  is  not  a  dialect  of  tlie  CasUisao  ;  t*r. 
Iiesides  the  difference  in  its  structure  and  pr.ujuo- 
cinlion,  it  wbs  formed  earlier  than  the  CaMilvit. 
The  two  resemble  each  other  about  a*  murh  a*  tU 
Danish  and  the  Swedish.    Kes-jiccimg  the  n-.ixtvr* 
of  the  Arabic,  Fr.  Jono  de  Sous  has  written  u 
book  {/'cft'givx  tin  Litt«im  .-/ivrfri-u  m  f'vrirf*. 
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When  Henry  of  Burgundy  touk  up  his  residence  at 
(iuimaraens,  many  Frenchmen  followed  him,  which 
caused  a  number  of  French  expressions  to  pass  inlo 
the  language  of  the  country.  The  national  spirit 
of  the  Lusitanians  always  turned  with  pleasure  to 
the  vernacular  tongue,  and  strove  to  apply  it  to 
every  branch  of  literature  ;  yet  it  cannot  be  denied 
tint  patriotism  carries  the  Portuguese  too  far  in  his 
admiration  of  his  mother  tongue.  Franc.  l>ias 
Gomes,  a  celebrated  Portuguese,  author  and  poet, 
calls  it  "  rich,  melodious,  impressive,  proj>er  for  all 
subjects,  and  in  its  pronunciation  corresponding  to 
its  orthography."  Its  delicacy  and  its  richness  in 
songs  gave  it,  even  iu  Spain,  the  name  of  the  flatter 
language.  Yets  its  pronunciation  is  difficult  for 
the  foreigner,  particularly  its  nasal  and  guttural 
sounds.  In  respect  to  the  j  and  ch,  in  respect  to 
the  nasal  sounds,  ami  the  mute  endings,  its  pronun- 
ciation is  like  the  French.  Sismondi,  more  wittily 
than  correctly,  calls  the  Portuguese  language  un 
Cattilian  ditottf  (a  boneless  Castilian),  because  the 
Portuguese  have  generally  omitted  the  middle  con- 
sonants, and  particularly  the  /;  as,  for  instance,  in 
Hot  for  dolor,  A/onto  for  A  If  onto.  The  Portuguese 
was  used  earlier  than  the  Castilian,  and  became 
the  language  of  the  country  under  Alfonso  I.,  son 
of  Henry  of  Burgundy.  Early  epic  attempts  were 
followed  by  books  of  songs,  to  which  succeeded 
sonnets,  and,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  prose. 
The  best  grammar  is  Pedro  Jose  de  Figueiredo's 
Arti  da  Gramnatica  Portugueza  (Lisbon,  1 799), 
and  the  best  dictionary,  the  revised  edition  of  Blu- 
teau,  by  the  Brasilian  Anthony  de  Moraes  Silva 
(Lisbon,  1780,  2  vols.,  4to.)  Ribeiro  dos  Santos 
has  done  the  most  towards  investigating  the  spirit 
of  the  Portuguese  language.  As  a  conversational 
language,  the  Portuguese  is  considered  to  have 
advantages  over  the  Spanish.  It  is  more  concise, 
easy,  and  simple,  well  adapted  for  easy  conversa- 
tion ;  and  the  social  tone  and  the  spirit  of  the  Por- 
tuguese are  much  like  what  the  French  probably 
was  in  former  times,  for  we  still  find  with  the  Por- 
tuguese a  kind  of  good-natured  and  artless  polite- 
ness. The  richness  of  the  language  in  synonymes, 
diminutives,  and  augmentatives  renders  it  expres- 
sive and  very  various  :  at  toe  same  time  it  is  con- 
cise and  perspicuous,  as  almost  all  the  substantives 
have  corresponding  adjectives,  verbs,  and  adverbs. 
A  number  of  them  cannot  be  rendered  in  other 
languages,  without  para  pi)  rase.  The  Portuguese 
language  is  almost  the  only  monument  of  the 
former  greatness  of  the  Portuguese  empire,  for  it  is 
yet  the  general  language  of  commerce  in  India 
ami  Africa. 

The  Portuguese  literature  is  pretty  complete 
without  being  rich  :  in  ail  branches  we  find  liappy 
attempts;  in  none  abundance,  except  in  lyric  and 
bucolic  poetry.  Yet  the  short  period  of  its  bloom 
has  passed.  Its  poetry  has  splendour  and  feeling, 
much  epic  dignity,  spirit,  and  dramatic  vivacity, 
but  tittle  ideal  elevation.  It  comprises  the  most 
important  j»nrt  of  the  literature,  for  prose  has  re- 
mained in  a  backward  state  in  this  nation,  which, 
fettered  by  ignorance,  and  destitute  of  philosophy 
and  criticism,  could  not  rise  to  history  or  eloquence. 
The  chief  causes  of  this  imperfect  state  of  its  litera- 
ture have  been  the  Spanish  dominion  and  the  in- 
quisition. It  became  and  remained  bombastic  and 
atl'ected  :  the  ancient  power,  the  natural  grace, 
were  lost.  In  the  time  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  French 
were  copied,  and  many  Gallicisms  were  admitted. 
It  was  not  till  the  time  of  Pombal  (q.  v.)  that  poets 
gave  elevation  to  the  language.  After  Uiat  time, 
the  prose  also  l>eenme  more  simple  and  pure.  Pom- 
bal was  ihe  first  who  banished  Uic  scholastic  logic 
v. 


nod  metaphysics  from  Uie  lecture- rooms  of  Coimbra; 
but  Uie  study  of  the  ancient  languages  continues  to 
be  neglected.  According  to  Balbi,  there  are,  in 
Uie  whole  kingdom,  not  more  Uian  eight  schools 
for  Uie  Greek  language.  For  their  first  acquain- 
tance with  philosophy,  botany,  medicine,  astronomy, 
cosmography,  and  Hebrew,  the  Portuguese  are  in- 
debted chiefly  to  Uie  Jews.  Scientific  studies,  es|»e- 
rinlly  inaUiematics  and  natural  history,  are  not  en- 
tirely uncultivated,  but  attract  little  interest ;  and 
it  is  asserted  diet,  among  the  3,000,000  of  Portu- 
guese, there  are  liardly  500  readers  of  scientific 
nooks.  According  to  Balbi,  there  were  printed, 
from  1801  to  181(1,  about  1800  new  works,  of 
which  1200  were  originals,  430  translations,  57 
periodical  works,  40  new  editions.  Besides  these, 
the  academy  of  sciences  and  Uie  university  at  Coim- 
bra caused  116  works  to  be  printed  in  Uie  same 
period.  All  Portugal  had,  in  1827,  but  sixteen 
printing-offices ;  one  in  Coimbra,  three  in  Oporto, 
twelve  in  Lisbon.  Those  tiiree  places  are  also  Uie 
only  ones  containing  considerable  libraries  and 
establishments  for  the  sale  of  books.  How  much 
this  litUe  may  have  been  lessened  of  late,  since  an 
outrageous  tyranny  has  been  plunging  that  unfor- 
tunate country  deeper  and  deeper  into  barbarism, 
we  cannot  say.  The  style  of  Uie  Portuguese  prose 
writers  is  often  embarrassed,  obscure  and  full  of  re- 
petitions. Of  late  years,  however,  tiley  have  been 
employed  on  translations  of  good  English  nnd  French 
prose  writers,  which  will  contribute  to  improve  Uie 
taste  of  Uie  nation.  These  translations  have  been 
chiefly  of  novels.  Their  own  novels  and  tales  con- 
tinue to  be  written  in  the  style  of  Uie  first  Portu- 
guese work  of  belles-lettres  in  prose,  a  tale  of  pas- 
toral life  and  chivalry — Menina  e  Moca  (the  Inno- 
cent Maiden)— by  Bernardim  Ribeiro  (printed  wiUi 
his  eclogues,  Lisbon,  1559),  which  gave  the  tone  in 
Portugal,  which  Montemayor,  a  Portuguese,  after- 
wards introduced  into  Spain,  and  which,  some  time 
later,  was  imitated  in  France  and  Germany.  The 
most  popular  national  romance  in  Portugal,  Uie  Hit- 
tori  a  de  Carlo*  Mag  no  e  do*  doze  Pare*  de  Franca 
por  Jeronymo  Moreira  de  Carvalho  (Lisbon,  1784. 
2  vols.), amuses  by  its  comic  bombast.  Among  the 
best  Portuguese  original  romances  are  Uie  old  Pal- 
mehrim  de  Ingalterra  (exempted  by  Cervantes  from 
Uie  flames),  written  by  Franc,  de  Moraes  (an  edition 
of  it  was  printed  at  Lisbon,  1786,  in  3  vols.,  4to), 
and  the  Felts  Inilependente,  which  was  translated 
into  Spanish,  and  in  that  language  went  Uirough 
six  editions.  The  treasures  of  the  Portuguese  lan- 
guage may  be  in  some  degree  judged  from  Uie 
Catalogo  dos  Livrot,  que  *e  hao  de  ler  para  a  con- 
tinucaO  do  Diecionarh  da  Lingua  Portugueza 
mandado  pvilicar  pela  Academia  real  da*  Scieneia* 
de  Lithoa  (1799).  The  oldest  works  mentioned  in 
it  are  of  1495  and  1502.  The  former  is  Uie  Livro 
da  f'ita  Chritti.por  f'aleniim  de  3Ioraria,e  Xicolao 
de  Saxonia  (Lisbon,  4  vols,  folio);  Uie  latter  a 
translation  of  the  travels  of  Marco  Polo  and  Nicolao 
Veneto  to  India,  wiUi  a  map  by  a  Genoese,  by  Val- 
entim  Fernandes  (Lisbon,  folio).  Only  one  volume 
of  Uie  dictionary  of  Uie  academy  has  appeared  (in 
1793),  a  thick  folio  containing  A,  which  letter  em- 
braces Uie  fifth  part  of  the  words  in  Uie  language. 
Respecting  the  history  of  Portuguese  literature, 
Bouterwek's  Getchichte  der  Poesie  nnd  fteredttam- 
keit  teit  dem  Knde  de*  13  Jahrhunderl*  (History  of 
Poetry  and  Eloquence  since  the  End  of  Uie  Thir- 
teenth Century,  1 1  vols.)  is  the  chief  work.  Sismondi, 
in  his  Literature  du  Midi  de  C  Europe  (4th  vol.), 
has  followed  tiiis.  A  short  history  of  Uie  Portu- 
guese language  and  literature  is  also  to  lie  found  in 
the  preface  of  Joaquim  de  Santa  Rosa  de  Viterlio  s 
2  t 
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ElucidacaO  das  Palavras,  Trrmos  e  Fratrt  que  em 
Portugal  autiguamrnU  se  utaraif,  fee,  que  hoje 
regutamtente  se  iguoraO  ,Htc.  (Lisbon,  1798,2  vols.1), 
and  in  Balbis  Euni  Statistique  (Paris,  1822, 
2  vols.) 

Portuguese  poetry  flourished  earlier  than  the 
Castilian,  and  ail  accounts  of  the  first  civilisation  of 
the  Portuguese,  says  Bouterwek,  indicate  an  original 
poetical  direction  of  the  mind  of  tlie  whole  nation. 
The  most  ancient  known  Portuguese  poets  are  of 
the  twelfth  century — Gontalo  Hennigues  and  Egai 
Monia,  wliose  songs  the  Portuguese  of  the  present 
day  do  not  readily  understand.  In  the  thirteenth 
century,  the  language  became  more  and  more  regu- 
lar find  distinct  King  Dionysius,  in  the  second 
half  of  this  century,  was  a  patron  of  literature,  and 
even  a  poet  himself.  Alphonso  IV.  and  Peter  1. 
are  mentioned  as  poets  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
Even  in  this  early  period,  Italian  poetry  seems  to 
have  had  an  influence  on  the  Portuguese,  as  several 
sonnets  prove.  Dom  Pedro,  son  of  John  I.,  trans- 
lated some  of  Petrarch's  sonnets.  But  with  the 
flfteenth  century,  the  era  of  the  heroic  age  of  Por- 
tugal, begins  the  flourishing  period  of  Portuguese 
literature,  when  it  vied  with  the  Spanish,  A  tender 
as  well  as  heroic  spirit,  a  fiery  activity,  and  a  soft 
enthusiasm,  war  and  love,  poetry  and  glory,  filled 
the  whole  nation,  which  was  carried,  by  its  courage 
and  spirit  of  chivalrous  enterprise,  far  over  the 
ocean  to  Africa  and  India.  This  separation  from 
home,  and  the  dangers  encountered  on  the  ocean, 
in  distant  climes  and  unknown  regions,  gave  their 
songs  a  tone  of  melancholy  and  complaining  love, 
which  strangely  contrasts  with  their  enthusiasm  for 
action,  their  heroic  fire,  and  even  cruelty.  The 
cancioneri  of  the  time  of  John  11.  contain  such  com- 
plaints of  love,  but  neither  Bouterwek  nor  Sismondi 
were  able  to  find  these  collections.  The  Portu- 
guese conrtonrro,  discovered  by  Joaquira  Jose  Fer- 
reira  Gordo,  at  Madrid,  in  1790,  comprising  poems 
by  a  hundred  and  fifty  writers  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, is  known  only  by  what  is  contained  respecting 
it  in  the  Memoriae  de  Ldteratura  Portug.  The 
first  celebrated  Portuguese  poet  was  Hemardim 
Ribeyro,  under  Emanuel  the  Great  (1495—1521). 
He  introduced  into  Portuguese  literature  the  notion 
of  an  ideal  pastoral  life,  and  was  a  learned  man . 
esteemed  at  the  court  of  Emanuel.  His  romance 
has  been  mentioned  above.  This  direction  of 
taste  gave  rise  to  the  many  pastoral  poets  of 
Portugal,  who  are  tender,  graceful,  languishing, 
but  often  monotonous  and  cold.  This  is  a  kind 
of  poetry  with  which  our  age  has  little  sympathy. 
The  admiral  and  governor  of  Madeira,  Christovao 
Falcao,  Kibeyro's  contemporary,  lias  expressed  the 
pain  of  unsuccessful  love  in  the  same  romantic, 
mystic  tone,  in  an  eclogue  of  900  verses.  It  b  a 
remarkable  fact,  that  several  distinguished  Portu- 
guese |<oets  composed  at  tlie  same  time  in  the 
Castilian  language,  if  they  wished  to  sing  of  great 
subjects,  for  instance,  Franc,  de  S?i  de  Miranda 
{(Atom,  Lisbon,  J 784,  2  vols.;  earlier,  1560,  1509 
and  1614),  who  died  in  15^8.  His  two  comedies 
Os  Estangeiros  and  0$  f  'itlalpandiot  are  contained 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  edition  of  1784  ;  but 
he  distinguished  himself  more  in  lyric  and  didactic 
poetry.  Ant.  Ferreira,  whom  the  Portuguese  call 
their  Horace,  still  more  successfully  imitated  tlie 
ancients  in  the  epistle.  He  died  in  l5o'9.  His 
Format  Lusitano*  ap(>eared  in  Lisbon,  155)8,  4to, 
and  the  most  recent  edition,  Lisbon,  1771,2  vols. 
His  tragedy  Castro  fines  de  Castro,  q.  v.\  in  vol. 
ii.  of  the  edition  of  1771,  is  formed  after  the  (Jreek 
model,  and  Sismondi  prefers  it  to  the  Italian  trage- 
dies then  existing.    They  were  followed  by  Pedro 


de  Andrade  Camioha  (Portias,  recent  edition,  Lis- 
bon, 1791),  and  Diego  Bernardes  Pimenta  (Rtmt 
lariat  ao  bom  Jesus,  &c,  Lisbon,  1594  ;  0  Lama, 
em  o  qual  se  content  as  tuat  Eclogat  e  L'artst,  Lis 
bou,  1596,  and  Floret  do  Lima,  Lisbon,  1596),  who 
died  in  1596.  Sismondi  compares  him  to  Marioi. 
The  roost  celebraU-d  of  all  Portuguese  poets  »  Lna 
de  Camoena.  Tlie  best  edition  of  his  poems  was 
published  under  the  care  of  Thorn.  Jos.  de  Aquino 
and  Fern.  Lobo  Surrupita  (Obras  iUL.de  Camoeiu, 
Principe  dot  Poet  as  de  Hespanha,  Seg.  Edie.  Ltd. 
Na  Offic.  de  S.  Th.  Ferreira,  1782  and  1783  )  It 
contains  a  preliminary  discourse,  tlie  life  of  tlie  poet, 
an  index,  various  readings  and  statuas,  in  4  vols., 
12mo.  A  pretty  edition  of  the  Lusiad,  in  IGoo. 
appeared  ut  Coimbra,  from  the  printing-office  of 
the  university,  in  1801),  2  vols.,  with  two  engrav- 
ings, the  life  of  the  poet,  an  index,  various  readings, 
fcc   The  first  edition  of  the  Lusiad  appeared  at 


.i^lnin,  1572,  4to  ;  his  Rimas  lari 
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commentary  by  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Souza,  Lisbon, 
1 685,  1  vol.  fol. ;  tlie  third  and  fourth  volume*  hi 
1689,  and  the  Commentary  on  the  Lusiad.  Madrid. 
1639,  4  vols,  fobo.  Another  commentary  is  tint  of 
dom  Manoel  de  Faria  Severin,  in  the  Obras  de  Is- 
moens  (Lisbon,  1720) ;  a  third  is  by  Mnnoel  Corm 
(Lisbon,  1613,  4to),  and  Oorat  do  graude  L.  ts 
Camoent  (Lisbon,  1720.  folio) ;  a  fourth  by  Ignacn 
Carcet  Ferreira,  Lusiade  Illustrata  com  nrm* 
Xotus  (vol.  i.,  Naples,  1731,  4to ;  vol.  ii.,  Hoax*. 
1732,  4to.)  The  hero  of  Carooens's  epic  is  his 
country.  1 1  breathes  the  most  intense  patriotsia.  * 
noble  pride  and  an  enthusiastic  feeling  of  low, 
animated  by  a  powerful  imagination.  This  work  k 
the  noblest  monument  of  Portuguese  greatness,  at- 
tractive to  every  who  cherishes  patriotic  feeing* 
and  a  love  of  glory.  Several  sonnets  of  Canoan 
and  other  productions  (HAutmat,  Cancaos,  L  ii. ; 
Eclogat,  L  Ui. ;  Comediat  ;  El  Rci  Seieuco ;  Ot  Jm- 
phitrioet  and  Filodemo,  with  Fragmenios  and  Obrct 
attnbuidas  a  Luis  de  Camoent,  t.  iv.),  breathe  U* 
spirit  of  a  great  and  deeply  stirred  soul,  la  hi< 
dramatic  attempts,  his  countryman  Gil  Vicente, 
whom  the  Portuguese  call  their  Plautut,  and  wlw 
died  in  1557,  was  his  model.  The  aiUection  of  U* 
dramatic  works  of  Gil  Vicente,  who  preceded  U* 
Spanish  and  English  dramatists,  and  whose  fan* 
spread  all  over  Europe,  so  that  Erasmus  kerned 
Portuguese,  in  order  to  read  this  piooeer  of  the 
modem  drama  in  the  original,  appeared  at  Lisbon. 
1562,  folio  (Copitacam  de  todat  las  Obras  de  6W 
t'icente,  a  qual  te  rr parte  em  cinco  Livrot.)  On 
the  model  of  Gil  Vicente,  rude  as  his  works  were. 
Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon  formed  themselves. 
In  Portugal  itself,  dramatic  poetry  was  neglected. 
The  ruling  taste,  unfortunately,  was  pleated  only 
with  pastorals.  Franc.  Rodrigues  Lol»  brought 
out  tedious  pastoral  romances,  in  which,  however, 
some  ballads  and  cansoni  breathe  a  true  spint  «i 
poetry  ;  his  epic  Nuuo  Alvarea  Pereira,  High  Con- 
stable  of  Portugal  (0  Coniettabre  de  Portngsi 
heroico,  Lisbon,  1610,  4to)  is  only  rlij^i 
prose;  Eclogat  (1606.  4to)  ;  A  Primaoera  (1619. 

I  4to)  ;  0  Pattor  Peregrino  (1608,  4to) ;  and  sevend 
others.  Yet  he  was  the  first  who  showed  the  parity. 

'  tenderness  and  harmony  of  which  Portuguese  pro* 
is  capable.  The  merits  of  Jeronyroo  Corte  Rw 
are  higher,  as  shown  in  his  iS'aufragio,  o  tastimu* 
Successo  da  Pardicad  de  Manoel  de  Souta  de  Sep**- 
vedu  e  D.  Leonor  de  Sa.  sua  Mulher  (Lisbon,  lW*. 
4to )  This  poet  aUo  sung  the  famous  o»  V m, 
valiantly  defended  by  Mascarenha* ;  he  himself  w*» 
a  brave  soldier  (Successo  do  tegundo  Ceres  «r  '  •• 
Poema,  Lisbon,  1574,  4to  )  lie  and  Lobo  sl^*1 
to  Portuguese  historians  the  way  iu  which  •>«*»«* 
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Karros,  a  celebrated  politician  of  the  time  of  John 
III.  (died  1571),  whom  Portugal  calls  her  Livy,  first 
acquired  distinction.  His  At  ia  or  Dot  Feitot,  true 
ot  Portugurzet  Jizerao  no  Detcobrimento  e  t'onouitta 
dot  Marrt  e  Terras  do  Oricnte  (Lisbon,  1552,'l'olio; 
second  edition,  Lisbon,  1553  ;  third  edition,  Lisbon, 
1563;  fourth  edition,  with  notes  and  maps,  by  J.  13. 
Lavanha,  Madrid,  161 6,  folio),  is  an  important  work. 
Diego  de  Couto  has  continued  it  in  his  Asia  Portu- 
gusza,  which  comprises  the  whole  in  14  vols.,  folio, 
1552—1615.  Also  Fernao  Lopes  de  Castanhi-da, 
in  his  Historia  do  Detcobrimento  e  Conquitta  da 
India  pelot  Portuguezet  (Coimbra,  1552— 1561,  8 
vols.,  folio);  Ant.  Bocarro,  and  the  famous  Portu- 
guese hero  Afonso  de  Albuquerque,  in  his  Com- 
wentariat,  published  by  his  sou  (Lisbon,  1557, 
folio);  Damiao  de  Goes  (translator  of  the  Cato 
major  of  Cicero),  in  his  Chronica  do  Folic.  Hey  D. 
Emmanuel  (p.  i. — ir.  Lisbon,  1565—1567,  folio); 
ami  Chron.  do  Principe  D.  Joam  II.  (Lisbon, 
1567,  folio);  and  in  his  short  Latin  writings  De 
Aloribus  .Ethiopum,  &c,  (in  P.  Martyr's  work  De 
Rebut  Oceanicit,  (Cologne,  1574,  third  edition), 
have  described  the  Portuguese  heroes.  The  his- 
tory of  king  Emmanuel  by  the  bishop  Jeronymo 
Osorio,  who  died  1580  (Lisbon,  1571),  is  esteemed 
on  account  of  the  tolerant  views  of  this  prelate. 
Bernardo  de  Brito  afterwards  wrote  his  Monorchia 
Lusilana  (1597  And  1609,  folio);  also  his  Etogiot 
dot  Keit  de  Portugal  (Lisbon,  1603,  4to).  Bui  as 
he  began  with  the  creation  of  the  world,  he  had 
not  proceeded  to  the  actual  foundation  of  the  Por- 
tuguese state,  when  he  died  in  1617 ;  his  style  is 
manly  and  simple.  The  voyages  of  discovery  of 
the  Portuguese  missionaries  and  other  Portuguese 
also  furnished  abundant  materials  to  the  Portuguese 
literature ;  for  instance,  the  Travels  of  John  Fer- 
nandez, from  cape  Arguin  into  the  interior  of  Africa, 
in  1415:  of  Alf.  de  Faiva  and  Joan  de  Covilhnra, 
whom  John  III.  sent,  towards  the  end  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  as  ambassadors  to  the  (so  called) 
Prester  John,  king  of  Abyssinia,  and  to  India  ;  yet 
many  of  these  narratives  are  still  in  manuscript.— 
Respecting  the  historical  literature,  see  Hiblioth. 
Hittor.  de  Portugal  e  tent  Dominion  Vttramarinot , 
&c,  with  notes  by  Arco  do  Cejo  (Lisbon,  1801). 
At  that  time  the  power  of  Portugal  sunk  under 
Spanish  despotism,  and  with  it  the  Portuguese 
literature  (in  the  seventeenth  century).  A  volumi- 
nous writer,  Manoel  de  Faria  e  Sousa  (1590  to 
164'»).  commented  on  Camoens,  without  taste  and 
spirit,  hut  with  an  abundance  of  erudition  ;  he  pub- 
lished Fuente  de  Aganippe,  e  Rimat  variat  (Madrid, 
1644 — 46,  7  vols.),  and  Europa  Portugueza  (3  vols., 
folio,  Lisbon,  1075),  in  the  Castilian  language,  and 
was  considered  for  a  long  time  a  good  critic  in  Por- 
tugal. His  historical  work  shows  a  faulty  taste, 
and.  whilst  he  is  anxious  to  exhibit  every  where 
his  knowledge,  wit,  and  eloquence,  he  abuses  the 
talents  which  he  actually  possessed.  Among  his 
sonnets  some  are  distinguished  by  feeling  and 
grace.  Among  other  poets  is  the  inventor  of  a 
sort  of  elegiac  compositions,  called  taudadet,  the 
famous  lawyer  Ant.  Barbosa  Bacellar  (who  died  in 
1663).  The  prose  writer  Jacinto  F  re  ire  de  An- 
drade  is  distinguished  by  his  f'ida  de  D.Juao  de 
Cattro,  f'iso  Rey  da  India  (Lisbon,  1671.  second 
edition,  folio),  and  by  his  comic  poems.  This  bio- 
graphy, translated  into  several  languages,  is  con- 
sidered, by  the  Portuguese,  a  model  of  a  pure  and 
noble  historical  style.  Violante  do  Ceo,  a  Domi- 
nican nun,  published  Rimat  (1646)  and  Soliloquhs 
(1668).  She,  as  well  as  some  others,  such  as  Jero- 
nymo Bahia,  are  too  artificial.  The  sonnets  of 
Franc,  de  Vasconccllos.  who  was  born  in  Madeira, 


and  the  sacred  songs  of  the  Brasilian  Andre  Nunes 
de  Silva,  are  in  a  simpler  style.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  literature  of  Portugal  seemed  to  sink 
entirely  with  the  decay  of  the  stale.  In  order  to 
give  it  some  support,  the  government  founded  the 
academy  of  the  Portuguese  language  in  1714,  and 
lite  academy  of  history  in  the  same  year.  But  the 
Jesuits  and  the  inquisition  permitted  no  talent  to 
develop  itself  freely.  Under  Poml»l's  powerful 
government  (1750—1777),  the  national  feeling 
rose  once  more.  He  established,  indeed,  a  censor- 
ship ;  but  this  was  intended  chiefly  for  political 
writings  ;  he  himself  was  a  great  friend  to  scien- 
tific pursuits.  Under  Joseph  I.  the  whole  school 
system  was  reformed,  ami  uu  institute  for  the  edu- 
cation of  young  noblemen  was  established.  The 
rupture  with  Home,  then  existing,  was  wisely  taken 
advantage  of  for  this  purpose.  The  traces  of  inde- 
pendent thinking  yet  to  be  met  with  are  chiefly 
derived  from  Uiat  time,  when,  among  others,  the 
great  theologian  Ant.  Pereira  was  very  active.  The 
renovation  ol  the  university  of  Coimbru  also  belongs 
to  this  period,  and  several  good  works  then  ap- 
peared. After  the  death  of  Joseph,  the  enemies  of 
intelligence  again  raised  their  heads,  yet  without 
being  able  to  destroy  every  tiling.  On  tlie  con- 
trary, an  academy  of  sciences  was  founded  in  1779, 
by  the  influence  of  the  duke  of  Braganta,  which 
consists  of  three  classes.  One  man,  of  great  talents 
and  accomplished  taste,  distinguished  himself  in  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century— general  Franc. 
Xav.  de  Meneses,  count  of  Ericcyra.  He  corre- 
sponded with  Boileau,  whose  Art  Pottique  he  hud 
translated  into  Portuguese  verse,  and  published, 
among  several  other  writings,  an  epic  poem,  the 
Henrioueida,  or  the  Foundation  of  the  Portuguese 
Monarchy,  by  Henry  of  Burgundy  (Lisbon,  1741). 
It  wu  intended  to  be  more  regular  than  the  Lusiad. 
but  Boileau's  school  was  unable  to  inspire  tlie  count 
with  the  ardent  and  chivnlric  spirit  of  Cnmoeus. 
Another  poem  of  this  period,  Iry  Jose  Basilio  dn 
Gaina,  called  Ouraguay  (Lisbon,  17<39),  commem- 
orating the  conquest  of  Paraguay,  is  much  esteemed. 
The  inclination  of  the  people  of  Lisbon  now  turned 
again  to  the  theatre  which  had  been  so  long 
neglected.  We  shall  sav  a  few  words  on  tlie  Por- 
tuguese theatre  hereafter.  Among  the  recent 
Portuguese  poets,  several  have  contributed  to 
banish  the  ancient  pastoral  style,  and  to  alter  the 
taste  of  the  people  for  poetry  of  an  Oriental  charac- 
ter, by  good  translations,  particularly  from  tlie 
English ;  e.  g.  two  Brazilians,  Claude  Manoel  da 
Costa,  and  Antonio  Dinis  da  Cruz  e  Silva,  after 
whose  death  appeared  his  Obrat,  &c.  (Lisbon, 
1807),  containing  imitations  of  British  poets,  und 
Odet  Pindaricat  posthumas  de  E/pino  Xonacricnce 
(Coimbra,  1801);  also  Almeno,  translator  of  the 
first  four  books  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses  into  Por- 
tuguese verse,  author  of  Portias  de  Almeno,  pubti- 
eadat  nor  Elpino  Duriense  (Lisbon,  1805);  Fran- 
cisco Manoel,  who  was  born  in  1734,  and  alter 
I77s,when  he  escaped  from  the  inquisition,  passed 
his  life  in  Paris,  where  his  lyrical  poems  appeared 
in  1808,  and  where  he  died  in  1819;  and  several 
others.  One  of  the  most  fertile  and  roost  popular 
poets  was  Manoel  Maria  de  Barbosa  du  Borage, 
who  died  in  1805.  in  the  Lisbon  hospital.  Of  his 
Rimat,  the  second  edition  apfieared  in  Lisbon, 
1800.  in  3  vols,  (the  third,  1804.  under  the  title 
Pot-tiat.  dedicated  to  tlie  countess  of  <  >yenhausen\ 
This  lady,  a  daughter  of  tlie  marquis  of  Alorno, 
has  translated  Wieland's  Oberon,  but  not  yet  pub- 
lished it.  Among  the  poets  yet  living,  Jose  Mon- 
teiro  da  Roeha  and  Motinho  d'Allmquerque  are 
There  are  among  the  Portuguese  several 
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successful  improvritatvri.  The  Pnrnastn  1/nnfano 
(published  in  Paris)  facilitates  an  acquaintance 
with  Portuguese  poetry.  Since  1827,  a  Portu- 
guese periodical  has  been  published  in  Paris,  called 
Xovot  Annan  da*  Scientist*  e  da*  Arte*,  ill  which 
a  fragment  of  a  great  Portuguese  poem,  yet  in 
manuscript,  is  to  be  found — Branca  ou  a  Conquitta  I 
do  Algarvc  Ulanca.  There  can  be  no  question 
respecting  the  state  of  Portuguese  literature  at  this 
moment. 

In  no  arts  have  the  Portuguese  so  distinguished  • 
themselves  as  in  music,  in  dramatic  performance  ; 
and  in  dancing.  In  music  they  come  near  the 
Italians,  in  the  theatrical  dance  to  the  French 
King  John,  just  before  lie  left  Portugal,  established 
an  academy  of  painting  under  the  direction  of  the 
painter  Jose  da  Cunha  Taborda,  but  it  came  to  an 
end  when  the  French  took  possession  of  Lisbon. 
Before  the  reign  of  king  Joseph,  there  existed  no 
national  Portuguese  theatre,  if  we  do  not  apply 
this  name  to  the  absurd  productions  called  sacred 
pieces  {auto*  tacramenfaut)  which  were  as  barbar- 
ous as  the  dramas  of  other  nations  in  the  middle 
ages.  Private  persons  undertook  to  establish  a 
theatre  under  Joseph,  and  Pombal  did  much  to  sup. 
port  them.  In  1771,  a  royal  decree  declared  the 
profession  of  actors  respectable,  and  many  excellent 
actors  soon  distinguished  themselves.  But,  after 
the  death  of  Joseph,  the  queen  thought  hersel/  in 
conscience  bound  to  prohibit  the  appearance  of 
women  on  the  stage.  Dramatic  writing,  of  course, 
immediately  relapsed.  It  had,  indeed,  consisted, 
in  this  period,  of  little  more  than  translations  from 
foreign  works.  King  John  permitted  again  the 
appearance  of  actresses.  At  present,  there  is 
hardly  one  actor  at  Lisbon  who  can  be  compared 
with  a  second  rate  actor  in  other  large  cities  of 
Europe  Lisbon  has  at  present  five  theatres— 1. 
Snn  Carlos,  the  largest.  In  1822,  government 
appropriated  l6,tH»0,000  reis  for  its  support.  2.  Rua 
dos  Condes,  for  the  support  of  which  government 
contributed  in  1822, 10,n0ri,(too  reis.  3.  and  4.  Sa- 
litre  and  Bairo  Alto,  smaller  theatres,  where  Portu- 
guese and  Spanish  pieces  are  played  alternately.  5. 
Boa-Hora,  at  Belem,  where  Portuguese  farces  only 
are  played.  A  circus  adjoining  the  theatre  Salitre 
serves  for  bullfights.  The  theatre  of  San-Joao, at 
Oporto,  is  die  second  in  the  kingdom.  Women 
were  allowed  to  appear  on  the  stage  here  before 
they  were  allowed  so  to  do  in  Lisbon.  In  I  s22, 
this  theatre  received  from  government  10.000,000 
reis.  Setubal  (St  Ubes)  has  a  large  theatre,  but  no 
permanent  company.  Madeira  has  a  beautiful 
theatre  at  Kunchal,  and  a  society,  calling  themselves 
socio*  do  bom  gotto,  support  a  theatre.  Tlie  tragedy, 
so  neglected  in  Portugal,  is  here  much  cultivated. 
Brawl  possesses  several  theatres,  of  which  Mime 
may  be  compared  with  San  Carlos.  The  first  B ra- 
ti I  ian  theatre,  San-Joao,  at  Rio  Janeiro,  was  opened 
October  11,  1813.  There  are  several  others  at  this 
place.  Bahia  has  a  brilliant  theatre  since  is  10. 
Pernambtico  has  also  one.  The  Italian  opera  lias 
always  been  the  chief  theatrical  attraction  in  Por- 
tugal. Joseph  was  enthusiastically  font!  of  music, 
and  Pomhal  nourished'  this  inclination,  in  order  to 
l>e  left  more  at  liberty  in  affairs  of  government. 
Joseph  had  several  royal  theatres  for  the  opera. 
That  in  Lisbon  cost  more  than  any  similar  estal>- 
lishment  in  Europe.  The  first  musicians  and  sing- 
ers were  attracted  by  large  salaries.  Among  the 
performers  who  sang  in  the  royal  chapel,  Eguieli 
and  Catfurelli  had  salaries  of  72.000  francs,  though 
they  performed  but  two  or  three  mouths  in  the  year, 
and,  after  u  f«-w  years,  received  roiiMdernble  {ten- 
sions for  life.  The  theatre  on  wliii  h  the  operas  were 


performed,  was  situated  on  the  T&gns,  and  when 
the  curtain  in  the  back  ground  was  raised,  the  sea 
was  seen  in  its  splendour.  After  the  hanishmr-nr 
of  actresses,  the  opera  a  I  so  suriered  ;  but  it  revived, 
and  Italian  voices,  like  those  of  Crescentini,  N'aldi, 
Mombelli,  Mad.  Catalan!,  Gaforini.  8tc,  were  heard 
The  ballet  and  scenery  were  equally  attended  to. 
But  the  invasion  of  the  French,  and  the  subsequent 
political  events,  caused  the  decline  of  the  opera. 
At  Oporto  it  flourished  longer.  The  Jesuits  for 
merly  established  a  singing  school  for  negroes  near 
Kio  Janeiro,  on  their  estate,  called  Santa  Cru*. 
When  the  order  was  abolished,  this  district  feU  to 
the  crown,  and  Santa  Cms  became  one  of  the  resi- 
dences of  the  court,  after  the  removal  of  the  royal 
family  to  Branl.  When  the  court  for  the  first 
time  attended  mass  in  the  church  of  St  Ignatius  de 
Loyola  at  St  Crux,  the  king  was  astonished  at  the 
perfection  with  which  the  sacred  music  was  ex  will- 
ed by  negroes  of  both  sexes,  who  hail  formed  them- 
selves on  the  rules  formerly  introduced  by  the 
Jesuits.  The  king  now  ordered  the  establishment 
of  elementary  musical  schools,  and  very  skilful 
singers  and  musicians  of  both  sexes  were  soon  form- 
ed ;  the  first  performers  on  the  violin,  bassoon  and 
clarionet  were  negroes,  and  among  vocal  perform- 
ers, two  negresses  were  distinguished.  In 
ttie  whole  orchestra  of  the  chapel  consisted  of  ne- 
groes. The  late  emperor  Pedro,  an  enthusiastic 
admirer  of  music,  had  several  operas  composed  by 
the  brothers  Marcos  and  Simao  Portugal  (mor*- 
known  under  the  name  of  PortegaUo\  and  perform 
eil  by  negroes  only,  who  played  with  universal  ap- 
plause. 

POKTUMNUS,  among  the  Romans  ;  the  god  of 
harbours  ;  the  same  as  the  Mrlictria  or  FaLtavu 
of  the  Greeks.  He  had  a  small  temple  on  the 
Tiber,  and  the  Portumnatia  were  yearly  celebrated 
in  his  honour.  He  bore  a  key  in  his  band  as  an 
emblem  of  his  office. 

POSEIDON.    See  AVoftme. 

POSEN,  oa  POSNAMA,  grand  duchy,  one  of 
the  ten  provinces  of  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  com- 
posed, by  an  act  of  the  congress  of  Vienna  (1  si5). 
of  a  part  of  South  Prussia  and  of  the  district  of 
Nets  It  borders  on  the  Prussian  provinces  oi 
Silesia,  Brandenburg  and  West  Prussia,  and  on  the 
kingdom  of  Poland.  It  lias  a  superficial  area  of 
1I,5<K)  square  miles,  with  a  population  (in  1S2S) 
of  1,0) it, 00) i,  of  which  50,000  are  Jews,  150.POO 
Germans,  and  the  rest  Poles;  there  are  about 
253,000  Protestants.  The  province  is  divided  into 
the  two  circles  of  Posen  and  Brora  berg.  The  rare 
of  the  country  is.  tor  the  roost  part,  level,  and.  in 
general,  is  fruitful,  and  under  excellent  cultivation. 
The  principal  rivers  of  the  province  are  the  Warn 
and  the  Netse,  which  flow  into  the  Oder;  the  Vis- 
tula, with  which  the  Netse  is  connected  by  a  canal, 
also  touches  the  north  east  boundary.  (See  Prut- 
$ia.)  Posen  was  formerly  a  palatinate  of  Poland  : 
it  fell  to  Prussia  by  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  the 
last  century.  (See  Poland.)  The  capital,  Posen 
(in  Polish,  Poznan),  lies  on  the  Warta,  in  laC  52* 
15/  N.,and  Ion.  17°  22'  E.  ;  population,  24,598, of 
whom  40oo  are  Jews. 

POSIDONIUS  ;  a  stoic  philosopher  (see  Stoie*\ 
born  at  Apamen,  in  Syria,  about  B.  C.  103,  called, 
also,  the  Khodtan,  because  he  was  the  scholar  ot 
Panotitis  of  Rhodes,  and  was  himself  a  teacher  at 
Rhodes,  after  he  returned  from  his  travels.  He 
taught  the  stoic  philosophy  with  great  applanse, 
was  at  the  same  time  a  statesman  and  one  of  the 
Pry  lanes,  and  went,  when  fifty  jears  ol  age,  as  an 
ambassador  to  Rome.  The  most  distinguish 
llomans  were  his  scholars,  and  Cicero  hirosrlf  was 
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initiated  by  him  into  the  stoic  philosophy.  He 
wrote  many  works,  which  are  now  lost.  Jan.  Huke 
<-ollected  the  fragments— Posidonii  Reliotuc,  etc. 
(Leyden,  In  1 5).  He  distinguished  the  ideas  of 
Ood,  fate  and  nature  more  accurately  than  the 
other  stoics. 

POS1LIPP0.    See  Pausilippo. 

POSITION.   See  Prosody. 

POSSE  COMITATUS,  in  law  ;  the  power  of  the 
county  or  the  citizens  who  are  summoned  to  assist 
an  officer  in  suppressing  a  riot  or  executing  any 
legal  process,  which  is  forcibly  opposed  :  the  word 
mmitattu  is  often  omitted,  and  posse  alone  used  in 
the  same  sense. 

POSSELT,  Ehnrst  Louis  ;  a  historical  and  poli- 
tical writer,  bom  at  Durlach,  in  Baden,  in  1763, 
studied  at  Gottingen  and  Strasburg,  and,  in  1 784,  lie- 
rame  professor  of  history  and  rhetoric,  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  Cartsruhe.  In  1701,  he  was  made  bailiff 
of  Gerasbach,  near  Ilastadt,  and  died  in  1804,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  a  window.  His  principal 
works  are  Helium  Populi  Gallici  adeersus  Hun- 
gttrut  Rorvssuryue  lieges,  &c.  (1793)  ;  his  Hist  or. 
Tascheubuch  JUr  die  neueste  Veschichtc ;  and 
Ceschichte  der  DemUchen,  continued  by  Polits,  &c. 
He  also  edited  the  European  Annals  (in  German 
from  1795,  and  the  Allgemeine  Zeitung,  which  he 
established  in  1790. 

POSSESSED  {demoniacs).  The  epileptic,  hyste- 
ric and  frantic  patients  were  so  called  in  ancient 
times,  and  it  was  believed  that  one  or  several  devils 
dwelt  in  such  unfortunate  persons.  Delusion,  in 
connexion  with  monkish  knavery,  produced  mir- 
acles ;  stupidity  and  malignity,  antos  da  ft. 

POST-CAPTAIN.    See  Captain. 

POSTER N,  more  frequently  called  a  sally  port, 
m  a  small  gate  generally  made  in  the  angle  of  the 
flank  of  a  bastion,  or  in  that  of  the  curtain,  or  near 
lite  orillon,  descending  into  the  ditch,  by  which  the 
garrison  may  march  in  and  out  unperceived  by  the 
enemy,  to  relieve  die  works,  make  sallies,  &c. 

POSTS  ;  one  of  the  must  effective  instruments  of 
civilisation,  to  be  ranked  with  the  art  of  printing 
ami  the  mariner's  compass.  We  find  the  first  posts 
in  the  Persian  empire.  Darius  I., son  of  Hystaspes, 
caused  couriers,  with  saddled  horses,  to  stand  ready 
at  different  stations  throughout  the  empire,  situated 
one  day's  journey  from  each  other,  in  order  to  re- 
ceive reports  from  the  provinces  without  delay. 
Augustus  established  an  institution  in  the  Roman 
empire  similar  to  the  modem  posts.  The  name  of 
posts  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Latin  positus. 
(placed),  because  horses  were  put  at  certain  dis- 
tances, to  transport  letters  or  travellers.  In  the 
ninth  century,  there  existed  in  Germany,  France  i 
and  Italy,  messengers  who  travelled  on  horseback, 
destined,  however  only  for  the  service  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  this  establishment,  besides,  was  of  little 
duration.  Carrier  pigeons  (q.  v.)  are  used  in  the 
East,  and  became  known  in  Europe  through  the 
crusaders,  but  seem  never  to  have  been  introduced 
fai  the  latter  part  of  the  world  to  any  extent.  When 
commerce  began  to  flourish,  the  larger  commercial 
cities,  particularly  in  Germany,  began  to  establish 
mounted  messengers  and  stage-coaches.  Travel- 
ling merchants  and  butchers  (who  ride  altout  in  the 
country  to  buy  cattle)  used  to  take  charge  of  letters. 
I  n  tile  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  uni- 
versity of  Paris  maintained  pedestrian  messengers, 
who,  at  certain  times,  took  charge  of  letters  and 
money  f«.r  the  students,  collected  in  that  city  from 
almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  Louis  XI.  established 
for  his  own  use  mounted  messengers,  and,  by  an 
edict  of  June  19.  1464,  instituted  post  stations,  at  | 
intervals  of  four  French  miles,  on  the  chief  roads  of 


France.    Charles  VIII.  extended  this  institution, 
which  existed  until  152-1,  for  the  sole  use  of  the 
court.     When  the  Spaniards  discovered  Peru,  in 
1527,  they  found  messengers  placed  at  short  dis- 
tances on  the  road  from  Cusco  to  Quito,  in  order  to 
transmit  with  speed  the  orders  of  the  I  oca.  In 
Germany,  the  first  post  was  established  in  Tyrol,  in 
the  latter  half  of  the  fifteenth  century,  by  Roger  I. 
count  of  Thurn,  Taxis  aud  Valsassina.    His  son 
established  another  from  Brussels  to  Vienna,  in 
1510',  by  the  wish  of  the  emperor  Maximilian  I. 
In  1522,  a  post  was  established  between  Vienna 
and  Nuremberg,  where  the  diet  sat,  on  account  of 
the  war  with  Solyman  H. ;  but  it  ceased  with  the 
war.   Charles  V.  was  anxious  to  have  news  as 
quickly  as  possible,  on  account  of  the  vastness  of 
his  states,  and  caused  Leonard  of  Thum  and  Taxis 
to  establish  a  permanent  riding-post  from  the  Ne- 
Lherliuids  through  Liege,  Treves,  Spire  and  Rhein- 
hausen,  through  Wurtemberg,  Augsburg  and  Tyrol 
to  Italy.    In  1543,  Leonard  was  appointed  post- 
master-general of  the  empire.    After  the  death  of 
Charles  V.,  the  members  of  the  empire  were  un- 
willing to  allow  a  Spanish-Netherlandish  post  (such 
was  that  established  by  Charles  V.)  in  their  terri- 
tories ;  yet  Ferdinand  I.  confirmed  Leonard  in 
1563.     In  1505,  he  was  appointed  postmaster- 
general  of  the  empire,  in  opposition  to  the  wishes 
of  the  members  ;  but  several  of  them,  having  al- 
ready established  posts  in  their  dominions,  refused 
to  acknowledge  the  exclusive  privileges  claimed  by 
the  imperial  post.   In  1615,  Lamoral  of  Taxis  was 
actually  infeoffed  with  the  imperial  post,  as  an  im- 
perial fief.    Ferdinand  II.  extended  this  grant  so 
as  to  make  it  descendible  to  the  nieces  of  Lemoral, 
and  a  regular  post  now  went  every  week  from  the 
imperial  court,  and  also  from  Rome,  Venice,  Milan, 
Mantua,  &c.,  to  Augsburg,  and  thence  to  Brussels 
and  back.    The  post  remained  as  long  as  the  em- 
pire existed,  one  of  its  many  ill  defined  and  unwieldy 
institutions,  in  which  private  or  petty  interest  was 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  public  welfare. 
The  post  was  actually  made  a  regular  point  in  the 
fVahtcapitttlationen,  the  stipulations  between  the 
electors  and  the  candidate  for  the  imperial  dignity. 
The  imperial  posts  were  restricted,  and  the  emperor 
himself  excluded  the  Thurn  and  Taxis  post  from 
several  of  his  dominions.    In  a  country  where  so 
many  small  territories  had  their  own  posts,  it  was 
natural  tliat  they  should  remain  in  a  very  bad  con- 
dition, and  it  is  only  in  very  recent  times  that  they 
have  become  better ;  yet,  generally  speaking,  the 
letter-mail  is  not  transmitted  quickly.    It  was  wise 
in  the  United  States  to  intrust  the  whole  post  estul»- 
lkhment  to  the  general  government,  thereby  avoid- 
ing the  difficulties  which  have  interfered  with  the 
beneficial  operation  of  the  institution  in  Germany. 
There  are  at  present  post  establishments  of  diflerent 
kinds  in  Germany.     Austria,  Prussia,  Bavaria, 
Hanover,  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  Baden,  Bruns- 
wick, Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Ilolstein-Oldenburg, 
Holstein-Lauenburg  and  Luxemburg  have  exclu- 
sively their  own  posts  ;  but,  in  Wurtemberg,  Hesse- 
Nassau,  in  the  states  of  the  Saxon- Ernestine  line,  in 
both  the  Schwartsenburgs,  Hoheraollern,  Waldeck, 
Lippe-Detmold,  and  the  territories  of  the  princes 
of  Reuss,  the  post  is  left  to  the  house  of  Thum  and 
Taxis  as  a  fief.    In  some  other  states,  the  Thum 
and  Taxis  post  is  founded  upon  a  regular  compact. 
The  whole  Thum  and  Taxis  post  establishment  is 
under  the  superintentlence  of  the  postmaster-general 
at  Frankfort  on  the  Maine.    The  petty  principality 
of  Lichtenstein  has  no  post.   The  Thum  and  Taxis 
post  extends  over  an  area  of  oiiles  wrtlt 

3,753,450  iuhuUtanU.     We  will  mention  here  a 
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few  items,  either  peculiar  to  Germany,  or  otherwise 
interesting.  The  stage-coaches,  almost  all  over 
Germany,  are  united  with  the  post  offices,  and  are 
called  Fithrendc  Fasten  (driving  posts).  With  the 
many  disadvantages  connected  with  this  state  of 
tilings,  there  is  at  least  one  advantage,  that,  by 
these  posts,  which  travel,  of  course,  slower  than 
letter-mails,  parcels,  &c,  may  be  sent  as  safely 
as  letters.  In  several  German  states,  letters 
can  be  "  recommended,"  when  they  are  specified 
on  the  way  bill,  for  which  higher  postage  is  paid. 
If  uny  person  wishes  to  communicate  something  to 
all  the  post-offices  of  a  certain  line  (for  example, 
an  inijiiiry  after  an  important  parcel),  an  open 
paper  may  be  sent  by  mail,  which  is  read  and  for- 
warded by  all  the  respective  postmasters.  Etta- 
frite*  (q  v.)  may  always  be  had.  In  some  states, 
it  is  permitted  to  pay  a  sum,  not  beyond  a  certain 
amount,  to  any  po*tma«ter,  and  to  send  the  receipt 
therefor  to  any  other  part  of  the  state,  where  the 
postmaster  who  receives  it  is  obliged  to  pay  the 
sura.  For  the  remittance  of  small  sums  this  is 
very  convenient,  particularly  for  the  poorer  classes. 
A  receipt  for  the  delivery  of  any  letter  purporting 
to  contain  a  particular  sum,  may  always  be  had, 
and  this  sum  is  paid,  if  the  letter  is  lost  in  the 
regular  course  of  transportation.  If  the  letter, 
however,  should  arrive  in  good  order,  and  no  money 
he  found  in  it,  the  government  would  not  be  answer- 
able in  consequence  of  such  a  receipt.  But  if  a 
innn  goes  to  the  post-office  with  an  open  letter,  and 
encloses  a  certain  sum  therein  in  the  presence  of 
the  postmaster,  the  receipt  of  the  government  makes 
him  liable,  at  all  events,  for  the  safe  transportation 
of  the  money. 

Something  was  said,  in  the  beginning  of  this 
article,  respecting  the  origin  of  the  posts  in  France. 
During  the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.,  1610—30,  the 
French  system  of  posts  received  a  more  regular 
form  from  the  establishment  of  a  controller- general 
of  posts.  They,  as  well  as  the  postmasters  named 
in  hi.;o,  received  the  revenue,  till  at  length  the 
minister  Louvois,  in  the  reign  of  Ixmis  XIV., 
li>?(i,  farmed  out  the  posts  to  a  certain  I'atin,  and 
committed  to  him  the  regulation  of  the  postage. 
In  10H8.  wlien  the  post  was  farmed  out  for  the 
third  time,  the  revenue  amounted  to  1,400,000 
francs  <a  franc  is  about  10  pence),  and,  in  11.95, 
when  it  was  sold  by  auction  unconditionally,  to 
'i.OoO.MO  francs.  In  17:13.  this  revenue  amounted 
to  3.000,000.  principally  because  the  regency,  in 
IT  ID,  had  abolished  the  academical  couriers  (on 
which  account  the  university  at  Paris  had  assigned 
tn  it.  from  the  revenue  of  the  post-office  300,000 
franc*  yearly,  which  was  paid  to  it  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  revolution).  In  1738,  the  post  estab- 
lishment was  taken  under  royal  management,  in 
order  that  the  government  might  find  out  the  true 
income.  The  result  of  this  was  an  increase  of  the 
sum  at  which  it  was  farmed  out.  In  1786,  when  it 
was  leased  for  the  twenty-third  time,  the  sum  paid 
amounted  to  10.S0o.00O  francs.  At  the  expiration 
of  the  last  lease,  in  I?  J  I,  when  the  establishment 
reverted  to  the  king,  it  produced  a  clear  income  of 
more  than  N.OOo.uiO  francs.  From  1814  to  18*2, 
the  average  yearly  returns  of  the  letter  posts  were 
21,ft>0,(XNt  frincs:  now,  these  returns  n  mount  to 
2oV>(iO,000  francs,  which  is  the  postage  of 
<>o  000.000  letters.  Hesides  these,  there  are 
letters  and  packets  free  of  postage,  so  that  the 
whole  mny  l»e  reckoned  at  110,000,000,  without 
including  25.00O  sheets  of  Parisian  periodicals,  sent 
daily  to  the  departments,  and  25,000  others  which  I 
are  published  and  circulated  in  the  departments.  ' 
The  revenue  from  the  post-office  of  Faris  is  yearly  | 


4,310,000  francs.  40,000  letters  are  sent  daily 
from  Paris  into  the  interior  and  abroad,  of  which 
28—30,000  pay  postage,  and  from  10  to  12,000  are 
free ;  and  30,000  arrive  daily,  of  which  18,000 
pay  postage ;  thus  25.550,000  letters  yearly  arrive 
at  and  are  sent  from  Paris.  From  the  time  of  Louis 
XV.  till  the  time  of  the  revolution,  general  inten- 
dants  were  almost  always  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
post-office  department,  principally  chosen,  as  ia 
Spain  and  Italy,  from  men  of  the  highest  rank, 
because  their  place  was  always  near  the  king.  For 
the  superintendence  of  the  letter- post  and  post- 
masters, a  particular  council  was  a) minted,  under 
Uie  presidency  of  the  head  of  the  department,  and 
consisting  of  three  general  inspectors.  Since  1819, 
the  letter  and  extra  posts  {posies  reiais\  the  last  of 
which  were  left  to  the  postmasters  for  their  own 
advantage,  have  been  united  under  the  same 
department.  A  general  director  is  chief  of  the 
wliole  post  system,  as  in  all  the  important  branches 
belonging  to  the  ministry  of  finance.  In  every  one 
of  the  French  departments  is  a  post- inspector ; 
every  post-office  has  a  director,  a  controller,  anil 
such  number  of  assistants  as  circumstances  may 
require.  The  postmasters  stand,  indeed,  in  respect 
to  extra  posts,  under  the  general  director,  but  have 
a  particular  council  of  direction,  consisting  of  three 
general  inspectors.  The  management  of  the  post 
department  is  very  simple,  and  the  system  of 
accounts  worthy  of  imitation.  The  course  of  busi- 
ness is  very  much  facilitated  by  the  instruction 
gt  iterate  sur  le  Service  dtt  Poitct,  published  in 
1808,  and  still  in  force.  Till  the  revolution,  which 
took  away  all  privileges,  the  postmasters  enjoyed 
great  immunities,  with  regard  to  landed  property, 
the  quartering  of  soldiers,  the  military  duties  of 
their  sons,  &c.  They  were  under  the  ministry  oi 
Uie  royal  household,  had  their  commissions  signed 
by  the  king,  and  enjoyed  considerable  salaries. 
For  these  reasons,  they  were  willing  to  transport 
the  mail  at  first  for  the  trifling  once  of  three,  after- 
wards of  ten  sous,  per  pound  for  a  stage.  The 
national  assembly  gave  them  for  their  lost  privi- 
leges, under  the  name  of  salary,  a  small  compensa- 
tion of  2—400  francs.  Afterwards,  in  October, 
1823,  the  postmasters  received  thirty  sous  for  the 


horse  for  Uie  transportation  oi  the  mat 
expresses ;  likewise  for  Uie  cot  triers 
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sous.  All  the  mails  in  France  are  accompanied 
by  responsible  couriers  {service  ties  mallei);  they 
likewise  transport  money  and  individuals,  each  of 
whom  pays  two  francs  a  stage  for  a  place,  and  may 
carry  fifteen  pounds  of  luggage.  The  directors- 
general  of  the  posts  make  contracts  wiUi  the  post- 
masters for  Uie  transportation  of  Uie  mail  and  public 
ex  presses,  but  are  not  hound  to  keep  Uiem  strictly, 
as  it  is  only  Uie  extra  posts  to  which  the  postmasters 
have  an  undisputed  claim.  Couriers  are  of  two 
kinds,  great  and  small.  The  first  traverse  Uie 
principal  routes,  a*  through  Lyons  to  Italy,  through 
llourdeaux  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  through  Stras- 
burg  to  Germany,  &c  The  route  of  the  last  is 
through  Uie  interior,  and  they  are  dependent  upon 
private  enterprise.  The  couriers  of  the  great  post 
have  covered  carriages,  with  three  horses.  Since  the 
return  of  Louis  X  V  ill .  to  France,  the  carriages  of  the 
couriers  upon  Uie  great  routes  have  become  much 
handsomer  and  more  commodious.  This  was  owing 
to  the  suggestions  of  Uie  king,  who  had  compand 
their  tasteless  structures  with  Uie  light  construction 
of  Uie  British.  This  gave  rise,  it  is  true,  to  com- 
plaints from  Uie  owners  of  Uie  old  carriages  against 
tlie  postmasters,  which  were  even  brought  into  the 
chamber  of  deputies,  but  finally  settled  by  an  agree- 
ment concluded  September,  1822.    Since  1791 , the 
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posts  in  France  have  been  much  more  regular  and 
expeditious.  The  postage  has  also,  in  the  course 
of  time,  undergone  important  changes.  Under  Louis 
XIV.,  the  farmers  of  the  post  regulated  it  at  will ; 
but  as  soon  as  the  post  system  was  taken  under  the 
royal  management,  an  end  was  put  to  the  system  of 
extortion,  as  is  apparent  from  the  earliest  postage 
rates,  namely,  those  of  the  years  1701  and  1703. 
The  present  rates  were  established  by  the  decree  of 
I  BOO.  In  proportion  to  the  postage  of  1759,  there 
is  a  considerable  increase  in  particular  charges, 
amounting  to  a  third  in  the  case  of  single  letters, 
but  lite  excuse  for  this  is  found  in  the  more  than 
trebly  increased  exj>endtture.  Yet  the  French  ]»o*t- 
age  upon  a  single  letter  is  more  reasonable  than 
that  of  any  other  country;  for  the  highest  price  of 
ntieh  a  letter  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom  amounts 
but  to  one  franc  (10  pence).  The  increase,  how- 
ever, in  the  price  of  letters  with  their  increasing 
weight  is  not  so  reasonable ;  for  the  ratio  in  the 
French  system  is  the  highest  of  all,  higher  in  pro- 
portion than  tlie  English,  and  "  recommended  "  let- 
ters roust  even  pay  double.  On  the  contrary, 
France  offers  an  example  worthy  of  imitation  in  the 
rates  of  conveyance  for  printed  matter.  Newspapers 
sent  into  the  interior  pay  but  four  centimes  a  sheet; 
those  sent  out  of  the  kingdom  eight.  Other  printed 
matter  pays  five  centimes  in  the  first  case,  and  ten 
in  the  second.  These  charges  on  printed  matter 
must  be  paid  upon  delivery.  Patterns  of  goods  pay 
one-third  postage.  Quite  contrary  to  this  is  the 
Prussian  post  system  of  1824,  which  prohibited  the 
carrying  of  printed  matter  in  the  letter  mails,  and 
transferred  it  to  the  government  baggage  waggons. 
It  imposes,  moreover,  a  cliarge  of  triple  letter  post- 
age on  packages  of  two  ounces  weight,  and  of  seven 
times  letter  postage  on  packages  of  two  pounds 
weight.  Postage  upon  money,  since  1703,  has 
been  fixed  at  five  per  cent,  without  regard  to  dis- 
tance. Since  1759, a  small  post  has  been  established 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  under  royal  regulation,  to  the 
great  advantage  of  the  Parisian  public.  From  eight 
offices,  in  different  parts  of  the  city,  the  letters,  as 
well  of  the  great  as  the  lesser  post,  are  distributed 
by  the  letter-carriers,  five  times  each  day  during 
the  six  cold  months,  and  six  times  a  day  during  the 
others.  As  to  the  inviolability  of  letters,  it  is  known 
that  every  postmaster  must  take  an  oath  to  observe 
it;  but  letters  are,  in  fact, often  opened  by  the  secret 
police.  In  1825,  the  letters  sent  by  commercial 
couriers  from  Paris  to  London  were  broken  open. 
The  answer  returned  to  the  complaints  made  was, 
that  the  right  to  send  couriers  was  a  simple  permis- 
sion, in  consideration  of  which  the  government  must 
have  liberty  to  examine  the  contents  of  their  letters. 
In  the  time  of  the  French  republic  and  consular 
government,  the  secrecy  of  letters  was  much  more 
regarded.  After  the  fall  of  the  Villele  ministry 
(Jan.  1828),  the  government  abolished  the  depart- 
ment intrusted  with  the  unsealing  of  letters,  and 
declared  them  inviolable.  The  coaches,  or  diii- 
gencei,  for  the  transportation  of  passengers  and  bag- 
gage, have  always  been  private  establishments, 
licensed,  indeed,  by  the  government,  and  paying  a 
fixed  tax  to  tlie  state.  Competition,  therefore,  has 
contributed  much  to  their  improvement.  The  most 
important  undertaking  of  this  kind  is  at  Paris,  en- 
trrprise  gtnfraU  dea  vte*taperi($.  Besides  dili- 
grnces,  there  are  patache*,^  kind  of  travelling  mes- 
sengers, who  receive  travellers,  and  make  short 
journeys,  without  changing  horses,  but  likewise 
have  licenses  from  government,  and  are  obliged  to 
pay  a  certain  tax.  In  1766,  there  went  daily  from 
l*aris  twenty-seven  coaches,  with  270  travellers, 
into  the  different  provinces.    Now  there  are  300 


coaches,  which  carry  more  than  3000  passengers. 
Just  before  1792,  the  last  lease  of  the  public  coaches 
produced  but  600,000  francs.  Now  the  taxes  on 
litem  alone  amount  to  nearly  4,000,000  francs.  In 
the  above-mentioned  year,  fifty  francs  were  paid  for 
a  seat  in  a  carriage  from  Paris  to  Lyons,  and  the 
journey  occupied  ten  days.  Now  the  time  does  not 
exceed  three  days,  and  the  price  is  seventy-two 
francs.  The  extra  posts  in  France  are  particularly 
distinguished  for  their  swiftness.  This  is  owing, 
not  to  the  goodness  of  the  lwrses,  but  to  the  activity 
of  the  postmasters,  the  postilions,  and  the  drivers. 
The  postilion  never  thinks  of  sleep  or  rest.  As 
soon  as  he  gets  in  sight  of  his  stopping-place,  he 
gives  a  signal  by  cracking  his  whip,  at  which  every 
thing  is  immediately  got  in  readiness,  so  that  he 
starts  again  in  a  few  minutes.  In  France,  the  offi- 
cial regulations  for  extra  posts  are  printed  yearly, 
together  with  all  the  routes,  and  what  is  to  be  paid 
aiid  to  be  observed  at  each  stage;  also  the  post 
charts,  and  all  new  changes. 

The  beginning  of  the  English  post  system  is  first 
observed  in  tlie  statutes  of  Edward  III.;  yet  the 
supposition  is  not  well  founded  thiit  from  that  time 
the  post  was  established  as  a  public  institution. 
Edward  IV.  placed  post-bouses  at  intervals  of 
twenty  miles ;  and,  in  the  north,  a  military  post  was 
established  to  communicate  as  quickly  as  possible 
with  the  army  during  the  Scottish  war.  This  insti- 
tution was  indeed  authorised  by  the  reigning  king, 
but  it  was  probably  owing  to  the  king's  Dsother 
Richard,  who  commanded  the  army.  At  what  time, 
and  under  what  conditions,  tlie  public  were  able  to 
avail  themselves  of  it,  we  have  no  certain  know- 
ledge. That  this  post,  nevertheless,  was,  for  a  long 
time,  very  limited,  and  but  partially  used,  is  obvi- 
ous from  the  fact  that,  not  long  before  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.,  merchants,  tradesmen,  and  professional 
men,  in  tlie  whole  kingdom,  resorted  to  less  secure 
means  of  conveyance,  or  employed  express  messen- 
gers, at  great  expense,  to  carry  their  correspon- 
dence. The  universities  and  principal  cities  had 
their  own  posts, — messengers  who  performed  long 
journeys,  riding  or  walking,  and  returned  with  the 
answers  to  the  letters.  In  this  manner  the  post 
was  conducted,  in  Scotland,  till  a  much  later 
period.  In  1543,  a  post  existed  by  which  letters 
were  carried  from  London  to  Edinburgh  within  four 
days;  but  this  rate  of  transportation,  extraordinarily 
rapid  for  that  period,  lasted  but  a  short  time.  A  fter 
Camden,  who  was  much  employed  by  Elisabeth  in 
her  Scottish  affairs,  Thomas  Randolph  (in  1581) 
held  tlie  place  of  postmaster-general  of  England. 
James  I.  set  on  foot,  under  the  superintendence  of 
Matthew  de  Quester,  a  system  for  forwarding  let- 
ters intended  for  foreign  lands.  Hitherto,  this  had 
been  done  by  private  persons.  The  foreign  mer- 
chants settled  in  London  preserved  long  after  the 
privileges  belonging  to  the  place  of  postmaster  for 
foreign  letters.  In  1632,  Charles  I.,  by  a  procla- 
mation, forbade  letters  to  be  sent  out  of  the  king- 
dom, except  through  the  post-office.  In  1635,  he 
established  a  system  of  posts  for  England  and  Scot- 
land, which  was  conducted  according  to  new  and 
judicious  regulations.  All  private  and  local  posts 
were  abolished,  and  the  income  of  the  post-offices 
was  claimed  by  the  king.  This  institution  was 
under  the  direction  of  Thomas  Witherings,  who  was 
removed  in  1 640,  on  account  of  notorious  abuses. 
To  him  succeeded  Philip  Rurlamachy,  who  was 
under  the  immediate  control  of  the  secretary  of  stale. 
In  1630,  Charles  in  connexion  with  Louis  XIII.  of 
France,  established  a  post  between  London  and 
1  Paris,  from  Dover  to  Calais,  and  from  thence 
|  through  Boulogne,  Abbe  ville,  and  Amiens  to  Pari*. 
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At  the  same  time,  the  private  post,  which 
existed  lietween  the  countries,  from  Rye  to  Dieppe, 
was  abolished.  These  arguments  suffered,  durnig 
the  civil  wars,  many  important  interruptions,  or 
were  almost  entirely  annihilated.  Yet  no  sooner 
was  public  tranquillity  restored,  than  a  commission 
was  appointed,  and  a  post  system  arranged,  under 
the  direction  of  the  attorney-general,  Edmund  Pri- 
deaux,  which  became  so  profitable,  that  the  posto 
could  now  be  leased  for  £10,000,  wlnle  before,  the 
support  of  them  had  cost  £7,000.  The  lessee  still 
made  so  large  profits  that  the  common  council  of 
London  looked  upon  him  with  jealous  eyes.  On 
the  restoration,  the  system  was  retained  with  slight 
unifications.  During  the  government  of  W  illiam 
III.,  acts  of  parliament  were  passed,  which  regu- 
lated the  internal  port  system  of  Scotland;  and,  by 
the  ninth  act  of  queen  Anne,  the  post  system  of 
England  was  arranged  as  it  is  at  present. 

The  general  post-office  of  Great  Britain  has  juris- 
diction of  all  which  concerns  the  English  and  Scotch 
posts,  and  those  going  to  the  British  colonies,  ex- 
cepting the  East  Indies,  and  the  settlements  in  the 
South  sea.  Ireland  lias  a  separate  post  department 
In  all  the  cities,  and  in  most  of  the  large  villages, 
postmasters  and  deputy  postmasters  are  appointed. 
Their  duty  is  to  receive  and  despatch  the  mail,  for- 
ward the  letters  to  their  place  of  destination,  receive 
the  postage,  and  send  it  at  certain  periods  to  the 
chief  post-office.  In  order  to  ensure  the  observance 
of  the  different  regulations  which  are  connected  with 
this  department,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  contracts 
for  the  transmission  of  the  mail  by  carriages,  on 
horseback,  or  on  foot,  seven  inspectors  travel  on 
horseback  through  England  and  two  through  Scot- 
land. Each  of  these  has  his  pellicular  district,  in 
which  he  must  watch  over  the  regulation  of  the 
post.  I'hey  correspond  with  the  heads  of  the  de- 
partment in  London.  In  England  the  number  of 
postmasters  amounts  to  600,  who  are  immediately 
connected  with  the  chief  post-office.  In  Scotland  it 
is  above  if 00.  The  regularity  with  which  the  post 
comes  and  goes,  and  the  letters  are  received  and 
distributed  in  Britain,  is  remarkable.  The  British 
have  in  this  particular  acquired  a  promptness  wor- 
thy of  being  imitated,  and  which  greatly  contributes 
to  the  certainty  and  celerity  of  their  commercial  in- 
tercourse. No  where  is  the  inviolability  of  letters 
more  respected  titan  in  Britain  and  the  United  States 
of  America.  Without  an  accurate  acquaintance 
with  the  details  of  tlie  British  post  system,  it  is  not 
possible  to  obtain  a  conception  of  its  present  perfec- 
tion. Mr  Palmer's  Invention  of  mail  coaches  has 
been  found  highly  convenient  and  useful,  not  only 
tor  the  safe  and  expeditious  conveyance  of  letters, 
but  also  of  passengers.  Much  praise  is  due  also  to 
the  auxiliary  institutions  of  the  toot  ami  horse  posts, 
which  complete  the  complicated  machine.  Post- 
masters are  also  established  in  British  North  Ame- 
rica and  the  West  Indian  colonies,  which  regularly 
receive,  once  or  twice  a  mouth,  packet  boats  from 
Falmouth.  Even  in  the  seaports  of  the  continent, 
of  the  Mediterranean  sea, and  South  America,  agents 
are  appointed  which  receive  British  packet  boats, 
lu  London  there  is  the  general  and  the  twopenny 
post:  in  the  first  are  the  principal  office?;  that  of 
tlie  chief  secretaries,  receiver-general,  accountant- 
general,  tuc  Besides  these  chief  offices,  there  are 
in  tlie  city  more  than  sixty  houses  where  letters  for 
the  general  post  can  lie  delivered.  The  number  of 
tlie  officers  iu  the  institution  is  176,  messengers  and 
porters  .'iS,  letter-carriers  *<>;{,  guides  5*70.  The 
mail-coaches  travel  daily  about  i:t,000  English 
miles.  Twenty-two  mail  com  lies  go  from  London, 
and  forty-five  are  employed  ujnai  the  other 


The  first  mail  coach  started  for  Bristol,  August  2, 
1784.  and  in  1786  they  were  in  general  use.  In 
the  district  of  the  twopenny  post,  which  includes  in 
its  circuit,  London  and  the  country  within  a  distance 
of  ten  miles,  there  are  140  houses,  where  letters 
are  received;  the  number  of  officers  amounts  to 
forty-eight ;  that  of  the  letter-carriers  to  360.  The 
revenue  from  the  post-offices  throughout  (ireat 
Britain,  of  late  years,  since  tlie  restrictions  on  inter- 
course with  the  continent  lave  been  removed,  has 
averaged  1—1$  milion  pounds  sterling.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  1828,  tlie  net  income  was  1,60?*,000, 
and,  in  1830,  1,466,012  pounds  sterling.  The  ex- 
penditure in  1S28  was  702,418  pounds  sterling.  In 
1801,  the  income  was  only  868,000  pounds  sterling, 
although  Britain  possessed,  even  at  that  time,  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  We  perceive,  from  this 
comparison,  how  much  the  British  trade  has  in- 
creased since  1816,  for  this  trade  is  the  great  sup- 
port of  the  post  system.  The  jnistage  iu  Britain  is 
higher  than  in  any  other  of  the  European  kingdoms: 
but  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the  worth  of  money 
is  lets,  and  the  wealth  greater,  than  in  other 
states.  The  rates  of  postage  in  Britain  are,  for 
any  distance  not  exceeding    16  miles,  4d. 
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„  400,  for  every  100;  or  part  of  it,  1  „ 
The  post  establishments  of  the  other 
states  are  either  still  in  a  very  low  condition,  or  are 
formed  more  or  less  upon  the  models  of  those  already 
mentioned.  The  post  establishments  of  Russia  have 
been  much  improved  in  later  times,  compared  with 
her  other  political  institutions.  They  appear  to 
have  been  formed  on  tlie  model  of  the  principal 
post  establishments  in  North  Germany.  The  post- 
age is  moderate,  and  has  been  gradually  rather  les- 
sened than  increased.  By  the  late  rates,  a  letter 
of  an  ounce  weight  pays  two  copecks  for  each  100 
versts.*  This  is  the  rule  up  to  1600  vents.  For 
any  distance  between  1600  and  3000  versts,  only 
one  copeck  additional  is  paid.  For  any  distance 
over  3000  versts,  not  more  than  fifty  copecks  are 
paid.  Letters  are  sent  in  that  immense  empire 
6000 — 7000  versts.  For  the  sending  of  powers  of 
attorney,  exchange,  and  money  documents,  the 
|K)stage  is  double  that  of  an  ordinary  letter.  For 
money  and  packets  of  value,  which  are  transported 
badly,  and  generally  upon  baggage  waggons,  the 
insurance  is,  for  a  distance  of  600  versts,  half  per 
cent.,  over  600,  one  per  cent.  For  letters  sent 
abroad  the  Russian  postage  is  also  very  moderate. 
Although  Russia  is  twice  as  large  as  all  Europe, 
and  numbers  more  than  fi:ty  million  inhabitants, 
yet  the  revenue  of  the  postage  cannot  be  reckoned 
at  more  than  between  5—600,000  dollars.  There 
are  five  post  routes:  those  of  Moscow,  Riga,  Viborg, 
Archangel,  and  Poland.  Post  carriages,  or  dili- 
gences, are  not  to  be  found  in  Russia.  The  extra 
posts,  however,  are  no  wliere  cheaper  and  more 
expeditious.  An  extra  post-horse  costs,  for  a 
verst,  not  more  than  two  copecks.  A  journey  of 
4580  versts,  for  which  eight  weeks  are  employed, 
costs,  including  tlie  expense  of  living,  only  about 
220  dollars.    He  who  wishes  to  make  use  of  the 
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extra  post,  must  be  authorised  by  a  particular 
pass  or  order.    Any  one  travelling  with  an  extra 
post  in  any  part  of  the  country,  will  find  a  great 
convenience  in  wearing  a  uniform.    In  Denmark, 
tiie  post  is  managed  very  much  with  a  view  to  reve- 
nue, but  is  distinguished  by  no  particular  arrange- 
ment.  The  postage  in  Sweden  and  Norway  is  more 
moderate,  and  hence  the  income  is  much  less  than 
in  the  neighbouring  state.    In  the  Netherlands, 
posts  were  established  by  the  ancestors  of  the  prince- 
ly Taxis  house,  and  Leonard  von  Taxis  held,  even 
in  1543,  the  station  of  postmaster-general  of  the 
Netherlands.   After  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands 
from  the  house  of  Austria,  tlie  post  system  of 
Hritain  appears  to  have  been  taken  as  a  model. 
The  French  post  system  was  introduced  into  Hol- 
land immediately  after  its  incorporation  with  the 
French  empire.   So  it  still  continues,  and  with 
very  little  alteration,  since  the  change  of  Holland 
into  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.    Italy  ap- 
pears to  have  been  the  cradle  of  the  system  of 
posts.    Even  under  the  emperor  Augustus,  it  was 
in  the  most  flourishing  condition  that  it  had  enjoyed 
in  ancient  times.    It  was  then  constituted  princi- 
pally with  a  view  to  obtain  intelligence  from  the 
army.    Messengers  and  couriers  were  employed, 
the  last  of  extraordinary  swiftness.   Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, the  emperor  Augustus  several  times  received 
dispatches  from  Sclavonia  in  four  days ;  and  Tibe- 
rius was  so  much  accustomed  to  this  expedition, 
that  be  indignantly  threw  away  his  dispatches  if 
they  were  more  than  twenty  days  from  Asia,  fifteen 
from  Europe,  ten  from  Africa,  five  from  Sclavonia, 
and  three  from  any  part  of  Italy.    Under  him,  and 
also  under  the  succeeding  emperors,  extra  posts 
were  used.    The  head  of  the  post  department  was 
the  commander  of  the  pretorian  guards.    From  a 
manuscript  in  the  library  of  the  king  of  France,  it 
appears  that  the  German  emperur  Charles  V.  paid 
the  postmasters  in  Italy.   Simon  von  Taxis  was 
general  post  director  at  Milan,  and  resided  in  the 
imperial  palace,  where  every  thing  was  kept  in 
readiness  for  the  post  service.    In  Milan  and  the 
neighbouring  places  a  foot  post  was  established, 
winch  seems  to  have  been  the  occasion  and  the 
model  of  the  small  post  now  established  in  Paris. 
I'ntil  the  union  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  with  the 
old  French  empire,  the  Italian  post  establishments 
were  well  ordered ;  but  they  attained,  from  time  to 
time,  a  higher  degree  of  perfection,  by  being  formed 
on  the  French  plan.   Since  1615.  the  post  system 
in  the  Lombardo- Venetian  kingdom,  in  Tuscany, 
Parma,  and  Modena,  has  been  instituted  more  ac- 
cording to  the  Austrian  model,  still  retaining, 
however,  the  French  basis.    In  the  other  states  of 
Italy,  tlie  posts,  with  some  modifications,  continued 
as  before.   The  letter  and  extra  posts  are  well 
organised  in  Italy.   The  privacy  of  letters  was 
even  so  much  respected,  that,  by  the  criminal  code 
of  Milan,  lite  breaking  of  a  seal  was  punished  with 
death.    In  Switaerland,  each  canton  has,  according 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  diet  of  1H03,  the  regula- 
tion of  tiie  post ;  consequently,  it  has  its  own  post 
establishment    They  are  variously  managed,  and 
of  various  merit.    A  general  system  might  make 
the  postage  cheaper,  but  it  cannot,  even  at  present, 
1ms  cal  leu  dear,  as  it  has  never  been  made  an  ob- 
ject of  financial  speculation.   The  absence  of  a 
general  system  for  all  the  cantons  has  been,  in  some 
degree,  compensated  by  agreements  which  have 
introduced  some  uniformity  in  the  management  of 
tlie  post  systems.    There  are  no  extra  posts  any 
where  in  Switzerland,  and  as  all  tlie  regulations 
which  liave  hitherto  been  made  on  this  subject, 
remained  ineffectual,  it  lias  been  supposed  tlut 


the  interest  of  inn- 
for  hire,  has  prevented  their  success.  In  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  post  establishments  are  still  in  a 
very  low  condition,  although  a  corrro  mayor  pre- 
sides over  them  as  director-general.  Only  in 
European  Turkey  are  they  entirely  in  their  infancy. 
For  centuries,  no  change  lias  been  made,  excepting 
that  the  grand  signior  maintains  mounted  Tartars  for 
tile  public  serviqe,  who  must  forward  with  celerity  lib 
dispatches,  and  those  of  all  the  public  authorities.  I  n 
earlier  times,  there  were  public  messengers  who  tra- 
velled on  foot,  but  had  the  privilege  of  commanding 
those  on  horseback,  whom  they  met,  to  dismount,  in 
Die  name  of  the  grand  signior,  and  to  use  their  horses 
to  the  place  of  destination,  or  toexchange  them  if  they 
met  others  farther  on,  with  less  tired  horses. 

In  the  English  colonies  in  North  America,  a 
post-office  was  projected  as  early  as  16f>2.  A  pa- 
tent was  laid  before  the  Virginia  assembly  for  mak- 
ing Mr  Neal  post- master- genera  I  of  Virginia  and 
other  parts  of  America.  The  nssssembly  passed 
an  act  in  its  favour,  but  it  had  no  effect,  ft  was 
impossible  to  carry  it  into  execution  on  account  ot 
the  dispersed  situation  of  the  inhabitants.  The  first 
office  in  the  colonies  was  established  in  1710,  by  an 
act  of  parliament, "  for  establishing  a  general  post- 
office  for  all  her  majesty's  dominions."  The  post- 
master-general was  to  be  **  at  liberty  to  keep  one 
chief  letter-office  in  New  York,  and  other  chief 
offices  at  some  convenient  place  or  places  in  each 
of  her  majesty's  provinces  or  colonies  in  America." 
After  tlie  breaking  out  of  the  revolution,  this  de- 
partment came  of  course  under  tlie  control  of  the 
congress  of  the  confederacy.  The  constitution  of 
tlie  United  States,  adopted  in  1789,  gave  tlie  exclu- 
sive power  of  establishing  post-offices  and  post- 
roads  to  congress,  thus  preventing  the  difficulties 
which  would  have  resulted  from  leaving  this  de- 
partment to  the  several  states.  There  is  at  the 
seat  of  government  of  the  United  States  a  general 
post-office  under  the  direction  of  tlie  postmaster- 
general,  who  is  appointed  by  the  president,  and 
appoints  two  assistants,  and  such  clerks  as  may 
be  necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  business  of 
Ins  office.  He  establishes  post-offices,  and  appoints 
postmasters  at  all  such  places  as  appear  to  him 
expedient  on  post-roads  established  by  law.  He 
instructs  the  postmasters,  provides  for  the  carriage 
of  the  mail,  and  directs  the  routes. 

Haiti  of  Pottage  in  the  United  State*  of  America.  On 
a  single  letter,  composed  of  one  piece  of  paper,  for 
any  Distance  not  exceeding  30  miles,  <>  c. 
above  30  and  not  exceeding  so    „  10  „ 
„    KO  „  150    „  1*A  „ 

„  150  „  400    „  1«J  „ 

„  400  „  25  „ 

A  letter  composed  of  two  pieces  of  paper  is  charged 
with  double  these  rates  ;  of  three  pieces,  with  tri- 
ple ;  and  of  four  pieces,  with  quadruple.  One  or 
more  pieces  of  paper,  mailed  as  a  letter,  ami 
weighing  one  ounce,  shall  be  charged  with  qua- 
druple postage,  and  at  the  same  rate,  shoidd  the 
weight  be  greater.  For  every  letter  lodged  at  the 
post-office  to  be  delivered  at  the  place  where  it  Is 
so  lodged,  one  cent  is  cliarged. — Netcspaper  Post, 
age.  For  each  newspaper,  not  carried  out  of  the 
state  in  which  it  is  published,  or  if  carried  out  of 
the  state,  but  not  carried  over  100  miles,  one  cent ; 
over  100  miles,  and  out  of  the  state  in  which  it  is 
published,  one  and  a  half  cent.  For  ma ga tines  and 
pamphlets,  if  published  periodically,  distance  not 
exceeding  100  miles,  one  and  a  half  cent  per  sheet ; 
distance  over  100  miles,  two  and  a  half  cents  per 
sheet ;  if  not  published  periodically,  distance  not 
exceeding  100  miles,  four  ceuts  per  sheet ;  distance 
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orer  100  miles,  six  cento  per  sheet.  Fach  printed 
pamphlet  or  magaxine  which  contains  more  than 
twenty-four  pages,  on  a  royal  sheet,  or  any  sheet 
of  less  dimensions,  shall  be  charged  by  the  sheet ; 
and  small  pamphlets,  printed  on  a  half  or  quarter 
sheet,  of  royal  or  less  site,  shall  be  charged  with 
half  the  amount  of  postage  charged  on  a  full  sheet. 
The  postage  on  ship-letters,  if  delivered  at  the  office 
where  the  vessel  arrives,  is  six  cents  ;  if  conveyed 
by  posts,  two  cents  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  postage. 

The  United  States  are  probably  the  only  country 
in  which  posts  exist  without  laws  prohibiting  private 
persons  to  carry  letters,  and  the  quantity  of  letters, 
forwarded  by  private  conveyance  between  certain 
places  is  very  great.  Only  regularly  established 
conveyances,  as  common  stages,  waggons,  &c. ,  are 
n<>t  allowed  to  take  scaled  letters.  Great  numbers 
of  letters  pass  between  America  and  Europe  in  the 
lines  of  packets,  particularly  those  which  run  be- 
tween New  York  ami  Liverpool  and  Havre.  The 
number  of  letters  delivered  by  these  packets  into 
the  New  York  post-office,  sometimes  amounts 
(when  several  arrive  together  in  consequence  of  a 
continuance  of  contrary  winds  on  tlie  coast  >  to  many 
thousands  in  one  day.  Other  places,  as  Philadel- 
phia, have  also  lines  of  packets  to  Europe. 

POSTULATE  (from  postulo,  to  demand) ;  in 
mathematics,  a  problem  which  it  is  self-evident  can 
lie  solved  ;  as,  for  example,  to  draw  a  line  about  a 
]>oint,  so  that  every  part  of  the  line  shall  be  at  un 
equal  distance  from  the  point.  In  the  critical  phi- 
losophy, postulates  of  practical  reason  are  theoreti- 
cal axioms,  not  susceptible  of  demonstration,  to  the 
reception  of  which  we  are  determined  by  practical 
ideas,  or  certain  practical  laws  existing  uncondition- 
ally, and  a  priori.  Man  is  free ;  man  is  immortal ; 
there  is  one  <»od  ;  are,  in  the  Kantien  philosophy, 
tlie  three  postulates  of  pure  practical  reason. 

POTASH,  ok  POTASSA,  derives  its  name  from 
ashes,  ami  the  pots  (called  potash  kettles)  in  which 
the  lixivium  from  which  it  is  obtained  is  boiled 
down.  Some  of  its  old  names  were,  vegetable  alkali, 
in  allusion  to  its  being  derived  from  the  incineration 
of  vegetables  ;  tail  of  tartar,  from  the  fact  that 
cream  of  tartar  is  another  source  of  potash,  and 
alkali  of  nitre,  from  its  having  been  known  to  form 
the  basis  of  that  salt.  The  process  employed  in 
the  arts  for  obtaining  potash  is  the  following  :  The 
ley  of  vegetable  ashes  is  mixed  with  quick  lime  and 
boiled  down  in  iron  pots,  and  the  residuum  ignited; 
the  substance  remaining  after  ignition  is  common 
potash.  The  purest  potash  is  obtained  from  the 
mutual  action  in  a  red-hot  iron  pot,  of  nitre  and 
tartar,  in  the  ratio  of  one  of  tlie  former  to  two  of 
tlie  latter  ;  the  basis  of  each  of  tlte.se  salts  is  pota«h. 
and  the  acids  combined  with  them  are  destroyed  by 
their  action  on  each  other.  Those  sshes  which  are 
derived  from  plants  growing  remote  from  salt  water 
yield  this  alkali  in  greatest  purity.  Herbaceous 
vegetables  yield  more  than  trees ;  in  trees,  the 
branches  yield  more  than  the  body,  the  small 
branches  more  than  the  large,  and  the  leaves  most 
of  all.  One  thousand  pounds  of  the  following 
vegetables  yielded  saline  matter  in  the  following 

VfnrmwnoA,  .  T«S 

BUIki  of  iim -flower.  .  34» 

MaIIu  of  Turkey  wheat,  m 

Vine  braurkea,  ....  K?2 

Fern,     .  .  .         .  116 

Box.         ......  7S 

Fumitory,  ....  3T.9 

H"<ch,        .         .         .         .         .         .  '2l!» 

E'm,     ......  I'V! 

Fir,  ......  I. 'fit 

  Ill 
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The  alkali  arias  from  various  salts  existing  in  the 
vegetable  juices,  and  which  have  been  decomposed 
by  the  action  of  fire.  To  prepare  the  potash,  in  a 
state  of  perfect  purity,  from  the  impure  article  bear- 
ing this  name  in  commerce,  we  boil  the  common 
potash  with  twice  its  weight  of  quick-lime  for  a  lew 
hours,  in  abundance  of  water, — separate  the  preci- 
pitate, and  boil  the  liquid  down  to  the  consistence 
of  a  sirup  ;  after  which  we  add  an  equal  balk  of 
strong  alcohol,  and  let  the  mixture  stand  some  time 
in  a  closed  vessel.  Some  solid  matter  will  collect 
at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  above  which  will  apj^ear 
a  stratum  of  watery  liquor  containing  several  salts 
in  solution  ;  while  the  alcohol  occupies  the  top,  and 
is  coloured  of  a  dark-red  colour.  This  last  is  se- 
parated from  the  fluid  below  by  decanution,  and  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  silver  basin.  The  dry 
substance  is  a  hydrate  of  potash.  It  is  solid,  white, 
and  extremely  caustic  In  minute  quantities,  it 
changes  the  purple  of  violets  and  cabbage  to  a  green, 
reddened  litmus  to  purple,  and  yellow  turmeric  to 
a  reddish- brown.  It  rapidly  attracts  humidity  from 
the  air,  and  becomes  semi  fluid.  It  is  fusible  at  a 
heat  of  300°,  and  is  volatilised  at  low  ignition.  It 
is  used  in  surgery,  under  the  name  of  lapis  tn/r  ma 
lis,  or  lapis  causticus.  In  chemistry,  it  is  very  ex- 
tensively employed,  both  in  manufactures  and  as  an 
agent  in  analysis.  It  is  the  basis  of  the  common 
soft  soaps,  for  which  purpose,  however,  it  is  not  used 
in  its  pure  state. 

Decomposition  of  potash.    If  a  thin  piece  of  solid 
hydrate  of  potash  be  placed  between  two  discs  ot 
platina,  connected  with  the  extremities  of  a  voltaic 
apparatus  of  £00  double  plates,  four  inches  square, 
it  will  soon  undergo  fusion,  oxygen  will  separate 
at  the  positive  surface,  and  small  metallic  globules 
will  appear  at  the  negative  surface,  which  are  the 
basis  of  potash,  and  are  called  by  Sir  H.  I>avy,  who 
discovered  the  fact  in  1807,  potassium.    Other  and 
more  convenient  methods  have  been  devised  for  ob- 
taining this  extraordinary  substance.  That  invented 
by  Messieurs  Gay-Lussac  and  Thcuard  consisted  ia 
heating  potash  to  wliiteness  in  a  gun-barrel,  in  con- 
tact Willi  turnings  of  iron,  the  air  being  excluded  . 
the  potassium  is  liberated  and  collected  in  tlie  cold 
extremity  of  the  tube.    M.  Uronner,  by  acting  on 
calcined  tartar  in  a  bottle  of  wrought  iron,  has  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  potassium  at  a  comparatively 
low  heat    The  bottle  is  spheroidal,  about  half  an 
inch  in  thickness,  and  capable  of  holding  about  a 
pint  of  water ;  a  bent  gun-barrel,  ten  or  twelve 
inches  in  length,  screws  into  the  mouth  of  the  bottle 
The  bottle,  well  luted  over  with  fire  clay,  is  tet  in  a 
strong  air-furnace,  so  that  the  tube  may  dip  down 
externally,  beneath  the  surface  of  the  naphtha  con- 
tained in  a  cylindric  copper  vessel,  standing  in  a 
tub  containing  snow  or  ice  and  water.  The  top  of  the 
naphtlia  vessel  lias  a  cover  fixed  on  it,  pierced  with 
a  hole  to  receive  tlie  end  of  the  gun-barrel ;  and 
from  the  side  of  the  upper  part  of  the  vessel, a  smad 
tube  goes  off  at  right  angles,  to  let  tlie  air  and  va- 
pours escape.    It  is  advantageous  to  mix  a  little 
ground  charcoal  with  the  tartar,  previously  calcined 
in  a  covered  vessel,  in  the  same  iron  bottle,  for  ex- 
ample.   Nearly  300  grains  of  potassium  have  been 
procured  by  tills  apparatus  from  twenty-four  ounces 
of  crude  tartar.    Potassium  is  possessed  of  the  fol- 
lowing properties : — It  is  lighter  than  water,  its 
specific  gravity  being  only  0.86.    At  common  tem- 
peratures, it  is  solid,  soft,  and  easily  moulded  by 
the  fingers.    At  150°  it  fuses  ;  and  in  a  beat  a  little 
below  redness,  it  rises  in  vapour.    It  is  opaque. 
When  freshly  cut,  its  colour  is  a  bright  silver-white; 
but  it  suffers  a  tarnish  on  a  -moment's  expos  ore  to 
the  air.   To  preserve  it  unchanged,  it  mud  be  kept 
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in  small  vials  under  naphtha,  or  oil  of  copaiba.  It  [ 
conducts  electricity,  like  the  common  metals.  | 
When  thrown  upon  water,  it  acts  with  great  vio- 
lence, and  swims  rapidly  upon  the  surface,  burning 
with  a  beautiful  light  of  a  red  colour,  mixed  with 
violet.  The  water  becomes  a  solution  of  potash. 
When  moderately  heated  in  the  air,  it  inflames,  burns 
with  a  red  light,  and  throws  off  alkaline  fumes. 
1'laced  in  chlorine,  it  burns  with  great  brilliancy. 
On  all  fluids  containing  much  water,  oxygen,  or 
chlorine,  it  readily  acts.  It  combines  with  oxygen 
in  two  proportions.  The  protoxide  is  the  pure 
fxitash  above  described,  and  consists  of  potassium 
JO  and  oxygen  8.  When  potassium  burns  in  open 
air,  or  in  oxygen  gas,  it  is  converted  into  an  orange- 
coloured  substance,  which  is  the  perftxide  of  potas- 
sium. It  may  nlso  be  formed  by  conducting  oxygen 
gas  over  potash  ai  a  ml  heat.  It  consists  of  potas- 
sium 40  and  oxygen  t\.  The  attraction  of  chlorine 
for  potassium  is  much  stronger  than  that  of  oxygen 
for  this  metal.  Chiorule  of  potassium  has  a  saline 
and  bitter  taste.  It  is  composed  of  36  parts  of 
chlorine  and  40  of  potassium.  The  iodide  of  potas- 
sium is  formed  with  the  emission  of  light,  when 
potassium  is  heated  in  contact  with  iodine.  It 
fuses  readily  when  heated,  and  is  volatilised  at  a 
temperature  below  redness.  It  dissolves  in  strong 
nlcohol ;  and  the  solution,  when  gently  evaporated, 
yields  small  colourless  cubic  crystals  of  iodide  of 
potassium.  It  is  composed  of  124  iodine  and  40 
potassium.  Hydrogen  and  potassium  unite  in  two 
proportions,  forming  in  one  case  a  solid,  and  in  the 
other  a  gaseous  compound.  The  latter  is  produced, 
when  hydrate  of  potash  is  decomposed  by  iron  at  a 
white  heat ;  and  it  appears  also  when  potassium  is 
burned  on  the  surface  of  water.  It  is  called  potas- 
suretcd  hydrogen.  It  inflames  spontaneously  in 
air  or  oxygeu  gas  ;  but  on  standing  for  some  hours 
over  mercury,  the  peater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of 
the  potassium  is  deposited.  The  solid  compound 
of  these  bodies,  called  hydroguret  of  potassium,  is 
formed  by  heating  potassium  in  hydrogen  gas.  It 
is  a  grey,  solid  substance,  which  is  readily  decom- 
posed by  heat,  or  contact  with  water,  but  does  not 
inflame  spontaneously  in  oxygen  gas.  Hy  the  aid 
of  a  little  heat,  sulphur  unites  readily  with  potas- 
sium, and  forms  a  sulphuret  of  this  metal ;  and  so 
much  caloric  is  evolved  at  the  moment  of  combina- 
tion, that  the  mass  becomes  incandescent.  It  has 
a  red  colour,  fuses  before  the  temperature  of  igni- 
tion, and  assumes  a  crystalline  texture  in  cooling. 
It  consists  of  sulphur  16  and  potassium  40.  Phos- 
phuret of  potassium  may  be  formed  in  like  manner 
by  the  action  of  potassium  on  phosphorus,  with  the 
aid  of  a  moderate  heat.  Charcoal,  which  has  been 
stroncly  heated  in  contact  with  potassium, effervesces 
in  water,  rendering  it  alkaline,  though  the  charcoal 
may  be  previously  exposed  to  a  temperature  at 
which  potassium  is  volatilized.  Hence  there  is 
probably  a  compound  of  the  two  formed  by  a 
feeble  attraction. 

We  now  return  to  the  subject  of  potash,  or  the 
protoxide  of  potassium,  whose  importance  in  a 
state  of  purity  and  in  tlie  compounds  it  forms  with 
the  acids,  is  so  great  to  mankind.  Potash  is  acted 
on  by  phosphorus.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  close 
tube  with  phosphorus,  a  compound  is  formed, 
which,  when  thrown  into  water,  decomposes  it, 
phosphoric  acid  remaining  in  solution,  and  phos- 
phureted  hydrogen  being  liberated.  The  nature  of 
this  compound  is  yet  uncertain ;  it  may  either  be 
a  phosphuret  of  potash,  or  a  mixture  of  phosphate 
of  potash  and  phosphuret  of  potassium. 

Sutphuref  of  potash,  it  used  to  l>e  imagined,  wn> 
formed  when  equal  parts  of  sulphur  and  dr 


crete  potash  are  heated  in  a  covered  crucible,  or 
when  one  part  of  sulphur  and  two  parts  of  sub-car- 
Ixmate  of  potash  are  heated  together.  But  the 
usual  product  of  these  methods  is  sulphuret  of 

Eotassium.  It  is  said,  however,  that  if  the  heat  be 
ept  moderate,  a  proper  sulphuret  of  potash  is 
formed.  It  is  inodorus  while  dry ;  but  when  mois- 
tened or  dissolved,  acquires  a  fetid  smell,  from  the 
production  of  sulphurated  hydrogen.  From  suffer- 
ing decomposition  when  in  a  state  of  solution,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  discover  precisely  its  peculiar 
agencies. 

Hydrosulphuret  of  potash  is  formed  by  transmit- 
ting sulphurated  hydrogen  through  a  solution  of 
potash.  It  is  obtained  in  large  prismatic  crystals, 
white  and  transparent;  its  taste  is  alkaline  and 
bitter.  It  attracts  humidity  from  the  air,  and  is 
soluble  both  in  water  and  alcohol. 

Carbonate,  or  tub  carbonate  of  potash.  This  is 
the  peart  ashes  of  commerce.  It  is  obtained  from 
Iteating  the  crude  potash  in  a  reverberatory  furnace, 
and  stirring  it  briskly  for  some  time  at  a  white 
heat.  From  the  predominance  of  the  alkali  in  it, 
it  is  deliquescent ;  if  exposed  to  the  air,  it  soon 
attracts  its  weight  of  water,  which  is  the  quantity 
necessary  for  its  complete  solution.  Its  taste  is 
acrid  ;  it  changes  the  vegetable  colours  to  green, 
and  combines  with  oils.  These  characters  are  so 
distinctly  alkaline,  that  they  formerly  led  to  the 
opinion,  that  the  potash  was  in  excess  in  the  salt, 
aial  hence  it  was  termed  a  sub-carbonate ;  they 
are.  however,  to  be  ascribed  rather  to  the  weak 
acidity  of  the  carbonic  acid  than  to  deficiency  in  its 
proportion  ;  for  it  is  proved  that  the  salt  consists  of 
carbonic  acid  22  and  potash  48 ;  hence  it  is  strictly 
a  carbonate  of  potash.  It  is  decomposed  by  the 
acids;  its  carbonate  acid  being  disengaged  with 
effervescence. 

The  bi  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  obtained  by 
exposing  the  solution  of  the  carbonate  to  the  air 
for  some  time,  carbonic  acid  being  imbibed  from 
the  atmosphere,  and  crystals  being  deposited  ;  or  it 
is  formed  more  directly  by  passing  a  current  of 
carbonic  acid  gas  through  a  solution  of  the  carbon- 
ate of  such  a  strength  that  crystals  form  spontane- 
ously. They  are  much  more  soluble  in  hot  water, — 
the  water  taking  up  five  sixths  of  its  weight ;  but, 
if  the  temperature  be  that  of  boiling  water,  part  of 
the  carbonic  acid  assumes  the  elastic  state,  and 
rises  through  the  liquor.  The  taste  of  this  salt  is 
more  mild  than  that  of  the  pearl  ashes ;  though  still 
alkaline,  it  has  no  causticity,  but  it  changes  the 
vegetable  colours  to  a  green.  It  contains  just 
double  tlie  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  carbon- 
ate of  potash.    It  is  much  used  for  medicinal  pur- 


Kitrafe  of  potash,  nitre,  or  saltpetre,  is  a  white, 
translucent,  or  transparent  salt,  usually  crystallised 
in  distinct  six-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits. 
Its  taste  is  penetrating;  but  the  cold  produced  by 
placing  the  salt  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  is  such  as 
at  first  to  predominate  over  the  acid.  Seven  parta 
of  water  dissolve  two  of  nitre,  at  the  temperature 
of  60°;  but  boiling  water  dissolves  its  own  weight. 
Its  constituents  are  nearly  equal  weights  of  nitric 
acid  and  potash.  On  being  exposed  to  a  gentle 
heat,  it  fuses  ;  and  in  this  state  being  poured  into 
moulds,  so  as  to  form  little  round  cakes,  or  balls, 
it  is  called  sal  prunella,  or  crystal  mineral.  Nitre 
powerfully  promotes  tlie  combustion  of  inflammable 
substances.  Two  or  three  parts,  mixed  with  one 
of  charcoal,  and  set  on  fire,  burn  rapidly ;  nitrogen 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  are  given  out ;  and  a  small 
portion  of  the  Utter  is  retained  by  the  alkaline 
residuum,  which  was  formerly  called  c/jmm  of 
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nitre.  Three  parts  of  nitre,  two  of  suK  carbonate 
of  potash,  and  one  of  sulphur,  mixed  together,  form 
the  puhis  fulminans,  a  small  quantity  of  which, 
laid  on  a  fire-shovel,  and  held  over  the  fire  till  it 
begins  to  melt,  explodes,  with  a  loud,  sharp  noise. 
Mixed  with  sulphur  and  charcoal,  it  forms  gun- 
powder, (q.  v.)  Three  parts  of  nitre,  one  of  sul- 
phur, and  one  of  fine  saw-dust,  well  mixed,  consti- 
tute the  powder  of  fusion.  If  a  bit  of  base  copper  be 
folded  up,  and  covered  with  this  powder,  in  a 
walnut  shell,  and  the  powder  be  set  on  fire  with  a 
taper,  it  will  detonate  rapidly,  and  fuse  the  metal 
into  a  globule  of  sulphuret,  without  burning  the 
shell.  The  sources  of  nitre  are  as  follows :— It  is 
found  ready  formed  in  the  East  Indies,  in  Spain,  in 
the  kingdom  of  Naples ;  and  it  abounds  in  the 
limestone  caves  of  the  western  and  south-western 
states  of  America,  in  which  last-mentioned  situa- 
tions it  is  rarely  found  ready  formed,  but  is  obtained 
from  the  nitrate  of  lime,  which  is  changed  to  nitre 
by  being  mingled  with  wood-ashes,  and  leached. 
Far  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrate  made  use  of  is 
produced  by  a  combination  of  circumstances,  which 
tend  to  compose  and  condense  nitric  acid.  This 
acid  appears  to  be  produced  in  all  situations  where 
animal  matters  are  completely  decomposed  with 
access  of  air,  and  of  proper  sulistances  with  which 
it  can  readily  combine.  Ground  frequently  trodden 
by  cattle,  and  impregnated  with  their  excrement, 
or  the  walls  of  inhabited  places,  where  putrid 
animal  vapours  abound,  such  as  slaughter-houses, 
drains,  or  the  like,  afford  nitre  by  long  exposure  to 
the  air.  Artificial  nitre  beds  are  made  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  circumstances  in  which  the  salt  is  pro- 
duced by  nature.  Dry  ditches  are  dug,  and  covered 
with  sheds,  open  at  tlie  sides,  to  keep  off  the  rain ; 
these  are  filled  with  animal  substances  of  all  kinds, 
and  occasionally  watered,  and  turned  up,  from  time 
to  time,  to  accelerate  the  process  by  increasing  the 
surfaces  to  which  the  air  may  apply.  When  a  cer- 
taiti  portion  of  nitrate  is  formed,  the  process  appears 
to  go  on  more  quickly  ;  but  a  certain  quantity  stops 
it  altogether,  and,  after  this  cessation,  the  materials 
will  go  on  to  furnish  more,  if  what  is  formed  be 
extracted  by  lixiviatiou.  After  a  succession  of 
many  months,  more  or  less,  according  to  the 
management  of  the  operation,  in  which  the  action 
of  a  regular  current  of  fresh  air  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  nitre  is  found  in  the  mass.  If  the  beds 
contained  much  vegetable  matter,  a  considerable 

E urtion  of  the  nitrous  salt  will  be  common  saltpetre ; 
ut  if  otherwise,  the  acid  will,  for  the  most  part, 
be  combined  with  the  calcareous  earth  ;  to  extract 
the  saltpetre  from  which,  a  number  of  large  casks 
are  prepared,  with  a  cock  at  the  bottom  of  each, 
and  a  quantity  of  straw  within  to  prevent  its  being 
stopped  up  :  into  these  the  matter  is  put,  together 
with  wood-ashes,  either  strewed  at  top  or  added 
during  the  filling.  Boiling  water  is  then  poured 
on,  and  suffered  to  stand  for  some  time,  after  which 
it  is  drawn  o(T,  and  other  water  added,  in  the  same 
manner,  as  long  as  any  saline  matter  is  afforded. 
The  weak  brine  is  heated,  and  passed  through  other 
tubs,  until  it  becomes  of  considerable  strength ;  it 
is  then  carried  to  the  boiler.  It  contains  nitre  and 
other  salts,  the  principal  one  of  which  is  common 
salt  It  is  the  property  of  nitre  to  be  much  more 
soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water,  as  has  been  seen 
above ;  but  common  salt  is  very  nearly  as  soluble 
in  cold  as  in  hot  water.  Whenever,  tlierefore,  the 
evaporation  is  carried  by  boiling  to  a  certain  point, 
much  of  the  common  salt  will  fall  to  tlie  bottom, 
for  want  of  water  to  hold  it  in  solution,  though  the 
nitre  will  remain  suspended  by  virtue  of  the  heat. 
The  common  salt  thus  separated  is  taken  out  with 


a  perforated  ladle  ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  the  fluid 
is  cooled,  from  time  to  time,  Uiat  its  concentraoon 
may  be  known  by  the  nitre  which  crystaiiaes  in  it. 
When  the  fluid  is  sufficiently  evaporated,  it  is  tak*n 
out  and  cooled,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nitre  sepa- 
rates in  crystals,  while  tlie  remaining  common  sail 
continues  dissolved,  because  equally  soluble  in  cold 
as  in  hot  water.  Subsequent  evaporation  of  the 
residue  will  separate  more,  nitre  in  tlie  same  manner. 
By  the  suggestion  of  Lavoisier,  a  much  simpler 
plan  was  adopted;  reducing  the  crude  nitre  to 
powder,  and  washing  it  twice  with  water.  This 
nitre,  which  is  called  nitre  of  the  first  boiling,  con- 
tains some  common  salt,  from  which  it  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  subsequent  evaporation ;  for  the  crystals  thus 
obtained  are  much  less  contaminated  with  cooon  r. 
salt  than  before,  because  the  proportion  of  watei 
is  so  much  larger,  with  respect  to  the  small  quantity 
contained  by  the  nitre,  that  very  little  of  it  will 
crysLaliie.  The  uses  of  nitre  are  various.  Besi  J»  - 
being  employed  in  the  composition  of  fluxes,  and 
for  tlie  purposes  of  metallurgy,  it  serves  to  promote 
the  combustion  of  sulphur  in  fabricating  sulphur* 
acid.  It  is  used  in  the  art  of  dying ;  it  is  added  u> 
common  salt  for  preserving  meat,  to  which  it  gives 
a  red  hue ;  it  is  prescribedin  medicine  as  a  ow*lmg 
febrifuge  and  diuretic ;  and  some  have  recommended 
it,  mixed  with  vinegar,  as  a  very  powe 
for  the  sea-scurvy. 

Sulphate  of  potash  is  formed  by  adding 
sulphuric  acid  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  ot  potash, 
until  tlie  acid  and  alkaline  properties  are  neutralised. 
It  crystaiiaes  in  six-skied  prisms,  with  pyramidal  ter- 
minations, and  requires  for  its  solution  seventeen 
parts  of  water  at  00°,  and  five  parts  at  tit0,  lu 
taste  is  bitter. 

Bi- Sulphate  of  potash  is  the  salt  remaining  after 
the  decomposition  of  nitre  by  sulphuric  acid.  Ic 
contains  twice  tlie  quantity  of  acid  in  the  suipb-ui 
has  a  very  sour  taste,  and  reddens  vegetable 
colours,  and  is  more  soluble  than  the  sulptuue. 

Phosphate  of  potash  forms  a  gelatinous  mau, 
which  attracts  humidity  from  the  atmosphere  ;  its 
taste  is  saline,  with  a  degree  of  sweetishness. 

Sub-orate  of  potash  is  soluble  in  water,  and  by 
evaporation  affords  prismatic  cry»tals,  which  an- 
not  changed  by  exposure  to  the  air. 

Muriate  of  potash  lias  a  saline  taste,  which  U 
slightly  bitter.  Its  crystals  are  cubic,  and  decre- 
pitate when  heated. 

Chlorate  of  potash,  or  hyperoxymuriate,  may  ht 
formed  by  receiving  chlorine  as  it  is  formed  into  a 
solution  of  potash.  When  the  solution  is  i 
it  may  be  evaporated  gently,  and  the  first 
produced  will  be  the  salt  in  question.  They  an- 
shining,  hexahedral  laniinx,  or  rhomboidal  plates. 
Its  taste  is  cooling  and  disagreeable.  Specif r 
gravity,  2.  Sixteen  parts  of  water  at  GO",  and 
two  and  a  half  of  boiling  water,  dissolve  one  of  it. 
The  purest  oxygen  is  obtained  from  this  salt,  by 
exposing  it  to  a  gentle  heat.  Its  effects  upon 
inflammable  substances  are  very  powerfol.  Two 
grains,  rubbed  into  a  powder  in  a  mortar,  and 
mingled  with  one  grain  of  sulphur,  give  a  k»d 
detonation  when  struck  upou  an  anvil  with  a 
hammer.  Five  grains  of  the  salt,  mixed,  in  the 
same  manner,  with  two  and  a  half  of  charcoal,  will 
be  inflamed  by  strong  trituration.  If  a  Utile  sugar 
be  mixed  with  lialt  its  weight  of  the  powdeird 
chlorate,  and  a  little  strong  sulphuric  acid  t*tomi 
on  it.  a  sudden  inflammation  will  ensue.  If  to  one 
grain  of  tlie  salt  in  a  mortar  we  add  half  a  grain  td 
phosphorus,  and  communicate  to  it  a  slight  IrkuraUcw , 
it  will  defoliate  with  great  violence,  and 
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with  some  hntard  to  the  operator  from  thr  jets  of 
burning  phosphorus.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  deixmi- 
pused  by  Ute  acids,  accompanied  with  the  evolution 
of  a  dense  ycllowisli-greeii  vapour,  which  acts  with 
great  energy  on  inflammable  substances.  In  this 
way  a  light  may  be  easily  obtained,  at  any  time, 
by  placing  a  few  grains  of  the  salt  on  a  piece  of 
paper,  dropping  a  little  oil  of  turpentine  on  them, 
and  thm  adding  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  ; 
the  oil  will  be  immediately  inflamed,  and  will  kindle 
the  paper.  In  the  common  match  bottles  for  pro- 
curing light,  a  mixture,  consisting  of  sugar,  like 
that  above  described,  except  the  presence  of  a  little 
mucilage  to  form  the  compound  into  a  paste,  is 
spread  over  sulphur  matches,  which  are  dipped  into 
a  bottle  containing  a  portion  of  strong  sulphuric 
ncid,  retained  by  fibres  of  amianthus,  or  spun  glass. 
Chlorate  of  potash  consists  of  9.6  chloric  acid  and 
C  potash. 

Ftunte  of  potash  has  a  sharp  taste,  Is  deliques- 

•nt,  ve 
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cent,  very  soluble  in  water,  and  not  easily  crystal- 


Hylriotlate  of  potash  is  very  soluble  in  water. 
Wheu  dried,  it  is  decomposed,  like  the  other  hydrio- 
<  laics,  and  is  converted  into  iodide  of  potassium. 
We  have  alluded  to  the  most  important  uses  of  pot- 
ash in  the  aits  and  medicine.  It  may  be  added  that, 
besides  being  produced  in  the  vegetable,  it  is  found  | 
in  the  mineral  kingdom,  either  as  a  saline  combina- 
tion, or  as  an  ingredient  in  earthy  fossils  ;  and  it  is 
likewise  found  in  several  of  the  animal  fluids  and 
solids. 

POTATO  (solatium  tuberosum).  Mankind  owe 
this  invaluable  root  to  the  continent  of  South  Ame- 
rica, where  it  grows  wild,  and  where  it  was  culti- 
vated long  previous  toils  introduction  into  Europe 
Clusius  is  the  first  European  writer  who  mentions  it, 
about  the  year  1588,  and  from  this  period  it  spread 
into  the  different  parts  of  the  old  continent  with 
greater  or  less  rapidity.  The  potato  has  been  cul- 
tivated in  Suabia  and  Alsace  only  since  1720,  and 
did  not  reach  Switzerland  till  1730.  Almost  every 
where  its  introduction  met  with  great  opposition. 
The  French,  especially,  were  excessively  prejudiced 
on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  till  a  time  of  scarcity, 
during  the  revolution,  had  fastened  it  upon  them, 
that  its  culture  became  general.  Now,  however,  it 
is  almost  universally  cultivated  within  the  tropics, 
and  to  latitude  64°  north,  in  Sweden  ;  and  it  seems 
to  be  adapted  to  all  exposures,  and  almost  every  soil. 
The  potato  has  added  millions  to  the  population  of 
Europe,  and  has  there  rendered  unknown  those 
famines  which  formerly  were  so  frequent  and  so 
distressing.  The  roots  are  large  tutiercles,  round- 
ed or  oblong,  almost  always  white  internally,  but 
differing,  in  different  varieties,  in  the  colour  of  the 
skin,  which  is  of  various  mixtures,  of  brown,  purple, 
red,  yellow,  and  white.  The  stems  are  angular, 
herbaceous,  and  from  one  and  a  half  to  two  feet 
high.  The  leaves  are  pinnate,  composed  of  five  or 
seven  lanceolate  oval  leaflets,  having  lesser  ones 
between  them.  The  flowers  are  pretty  large  num- 
erous, and  disposed  in  corymbs  upon  long  peduncles, 
which  are  inserted  opposite  to  the  superior  leaves  ; 
their  colour  is  violet,  bluish,  reddish,  or  whitish. 
The  fruit  is  of  moderate  sise,  and  reddish-brown 
when  ripe.  The  potato  succeeds  best  in  a  light 
sandy  loam,  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  vege- 
table matter.  The  usual  mode  of  planting  is  by 
cutting  the  roots  in  pieces,  reserving  one  eye,  or 
bud,  to  each  piece,  and  covering  these  with  earth. 
It  is  a  much  more  certain  crop  than  any  other, 
having  little  to  fear  from  storms,  or  hail,  or  even 
from  long  droughts,  or  continued  reins.  It  is  be- 
sides, planted  the  lateM  of  all,  and  gathered  in  when 


all  others  have  been  disposed  of.  The  varieties  of 
the  potato  are  very  numerous,  differing  in  tlie  time 
of  ripening,  in  their  form,  sise,  colour,  and  quality  ; 
and,  in  general,  every  district  has  its  peculiar  or 
favourite  ones ;  and  their  names  are  quite  arbitrary, 
or  local.  Some  degenerate,  and  others  improve, 
by  removal  to  another  district.  New  ones  are 
readily  procured  by  sowing  the  seeds,  which,  with 
care,  will  produce  tubers  the  third  year,  and  a  full 
crop  the  fourth.  In  addition  to  the  usual  culinary 
uses  of  potatoes,  bread  may  be  made  by  mixing  with 
them  a  nearly  equal  portion  of  wheat  flour ;  ami 
also  a  kind  of  cheese,  by  reducing  them  to  the  con- 
sistence of  paste,  adding  an  equal  quantity  of  curd, 
and,  with  a  little  salt,  and  some  other  ingredients, 
mixing  the  whole  together,  and  forming  it  in  moulds. 
Alcohol  is  very  extensively  distilled  from  them  in 
Europe.  Starch  may  be  made  by  the  simple  process 
of  scraping  them  in  water,  and  well  washing  the 
pulp,  when  the  starch  settles  to  Ute  bottom  in  a 
heavy  and  dense  sediment.  This  starch  is  not  only 
used  for  the  same  purposes  as  that  prepared  from 
wheat,  but  also  as  a  sise,  which  does  not  putrefy, 
like  that  produced  from  animal  substances,  and  has 
no  disagreeable  smell.  Yeast  may  also  be  prepared 
from  the  potato,  and  even  tlie  seed-vessels  may  he 
employed  as  a  pickle  ;  and,  when  properly  pre- 
pared, are  said  to  be  superior  to  the  cucumber. 

POTKMKIN,  Grkoorv  Alkxani>b«.»witsi  n, 
prince,  and  Russian  field-marshal,  was  born  in  173<i. 
at  Smolensk,  of  a  family  of  Polish  extraction.  Of 
all  the  favourites  of  the  empress  Calliarine  II., 
Poterokin  was  for  thirty-two  years  the  only  one  who 
gained  the  complete  control  of  public  affairs.  Ac- 
cording to  the  description  which  Dohm  gives  of  him, 
in  his  memoirs,  he  whs  only  a  bold  and  artful  cour- 
tier, without  solid  political  knowledge.  His  rapid 
success,  his  great  influence,  the  power  which  he 
exercised  over  the  empress,  and  even  his  Oriental 
and  affected  manner  of  life,  have  frequently  caused 
him  to  be  viewed  as  an  extraordinary  man,  whose 
faults  were  merely  the  results  of  his  great  qualities, 
His  rudeness  and  caprice  have  been  construed  into 
originality,  and  the  free  scope  which  he  gave  his 
passions  has  been  taken  for  greatness.  Potemkin 
was  wiUtout  moral  worth ;  nay,  more— he  was  a 
a  very  ordinary  man,  who,  favoured  by  extraor- 
dinary circumstances,  became  engaged  in  important 
relations.  After  the  early  death  of  his  father,  he 
entered  the  military  service,  and,  two  years  later 
(1762),  became  an  ensign  in  the  horse-guards.  As 
Catharine  was  riding  through  the  ranks  in  uniform, 
for  the  purpose  of  gaining  the  troops  to  favour  her 
advancement  to  the  throne,  Potemkin  perceived  that 
she  had  no  tassel  on  Iter  sword.  He  immediately 
untied  his  own,  and  presented  it  to  the  empress. 
His  form  and  his  attention  made  an  impression  upon 
her.  He  soon  confirmed  himself  in  her  favour,  after 
he  was  admitted  to  her  society.  He  supplanted  his 
rivals,  especially  the  brothers  Orloff,  and,  in  177G. 
was  the  declared  favourite.  The  hatred  of  his 
rivals  was  increased  by  his  arrogance,  and  in  n 
duel  with  Alexis  Orloff,  he  lost  an  eye.  This  cir- 
cumstance made  him  more  dear  to  the  empress,  and 
as  he  retired  occasionally,  from  prudence,  he  escap- 
ed becoming  tiresome.  Catharine  appointed  him 
minister  of  war.  He  succeeded  in  persuading  the 
empress  that  he  was  indispensable  for  her  security. 
She  was  sensible  that  she  was  hated  by  many  power 
fill  men  ;  she  also  feared  her  son,  to  whom  she  had 
engaged  to  transfer  tlie  throne  on  his  majority,  and 
regarded  Potemkin  as  a  daring,  resolute  man,  capa- 
ble of  putting  down  opposition.  She  committed  to 
him,  therefore,  unlimited  power,  before  which  she 
herself,  at  last,  trembled.  Nevertliclcss  he  main- 
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tained,  from  1770  until  his  death,  a  space  of  sixteen 
years,  a  boundless  sway  over  the  empress,  in  spile 
of  his  enemies.    From  1778  till  his  death,  he  exer- 
cised almost  the  whole  direction  of  foreign  affairs, 
which  he  conducted  in  a  dating  and  reckless  spirit. 
He  caused  a  proposal  to  be  made  to  Frederic  II.,  in 
1782,  through  count  (Jon,  for  a  new  division  of 
what  remained  of  Poland.    "  The  first  division,"  he 
said,  "  was  only  child's  play  ;  had  the  whole  been 
divided  at  that  time,  the  cry  would  have  been  no 
louder."    When  the  king  rejected  this  proposal  on 
grounds  of  right,  prince  Potemkin  was  so  astonished 
that,  after  a  third  perusal  of  the  answer,  he  relum- 
ed it  to  the  minister  with  the  words,  "  I  should 
never  have  imagined  that  king  Frederic  was  capable 
of  romantic  notions."    In  1783,  when  the  Tartars 
of  the  Crimea  refused  to  acknowledge  tlte  authority 
of  the  empress,  the  generals  had  orders  to  cut  down 
the  refractory.    One  general  refused  to  comply, 
saying  that  he  was  no  executioneer ;  but  Paul  Pot- 
emkin, a  relation  of  the  prince,  executed  the  com- 
mission, and  caused  30,000  men,  women,  and 
children,  to  lie  seised  and  put  to  death.    While  go- 
vernor-general of  Taurida,  I'otemkin  treated  the 
Tartars  with  the  greatest  cruelty,  and  thus  depopu- 
lated the  province.    He  was  jealous  of  all  which 
interfered  with  his  vanity  or  ambition.    Every  man 
distinguished  by  merit,  birth,  or  riches,  was  treated 
with  indignity.     The  representatives  of  foreign 
powers  were  treated  as  his  subjects.  His  arrogance 
towards  the  empress  was  such  that  he  was  even 
said  to  have  struck  her.    Certain  it  is,  that  he  often 
opposed  her  wishes,  and  purposely  acted  contrary 
to  them.    On  the  other  hand,  he  deluded  her  by  the 
lioldest  flattery, accommodated  to  her  character,  as, 
for  example,  in  1787,  on  her  journey  to  Taurida. 
(See  Catharine  11.)    Another  time,  he  reviewed, 
before  the  empress,  the  same  regiments  on  different 
days,  in  different  uniforms,  in  order  to  convince  her 
that  the  numbers  of  the  army  were  complete.  The 
Prussian  ambassador,  count  Gun,  says  of  him, 
"  He  is  a  man  who  has  genius  and  talents,  but  his 
character  does  not  attract  love  or  esteem."  Potem- 
kin,  however,  directed  his  attention  to  some  useful 
objects,    lie  proposed  to  the  empress  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  Crimea,  and  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
the  city  of  Cherson,  on  the  Dnieper,  about  seven 
leagues  from  Ocsakow,  in  1778.    lie  introduced 
fruit-trees  into  Taurida.  Petersburg  is  also  indebted 
to  him  for  a  manufactory  of  glass  and  looking- 
glasses,  which  equals,  in  the  site  and  beauty  of  its 
productions,  those  of  Venice  and  I'aris.  Potemkin 
paid  particular  attention  to  the  arts,  was  passionate- 
ly fond  of  music,  and  had  eighty  musicians  in  his 
train.  In  177(J,  he  was  made  a  prince  of  the  Herman 
empire.    Afterwards  he  wished  to  become  duke  of 
(our  land     In  1787,  Catharine  gave  him  the  name 
of  the  Taurian  (TawritscheskoO.    The  riband  of; 
the  order  of  St  George,  which  could  be  bestowed 
only  on  a  commander-in-chief  after  a  victory,  was 
wanting  to  complete  his  honours.    Hence,  in  1787, 
he  entire.)  the  Porte  to  a  declaration  of  war.  The 
(so  called)  Greek  system,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Turks  from  Europe,  was  his  favourite  plan,  the  exe- 
cution of  which  sinned  to  him  at  hand  after 
Catharine's  above-mentioned  journey  to  Taurida. 
and  her  connexion  with  Joseph  II.    In  case  of  its 
success  he  expected  to  hold  Moldavia  ami  Walachia. 
as  an  independent  principality,  under  U»e  protection 
of  Russia.     At  the  commencement  of  the  war, 
Potemkin  was  placed,  with  unlimited  power,  at  tlte 
head  of  an  army  of  150.(100  men.  and  distinguished 
generals  served  under  him.    Tlie  war  was  carried 
«•••  with  fury  on  the  plains  of  Ocsakow,  Cuban  and 
Little  Tartary.    Hunger  and  pestilence  increased 


the  universal  distress.   Nevertheless,  Potemkin  un- 
dertook the  siege  of  Ocsakow,  which  lasted  from 
July  to  the  17th  of  December,  1788.    Potemkin,  at 
last,  ventured  a  decisive  blow,  in  order  that  he 
might  not  be  compelled  to  raise  the  siege.    In  the 
night  of  December  17th,  he  took  the  works  by 
storm,  though  they  had  received  hardly  any  injury, 
but  a  small  breach.    The  attempt,  however,  would 
have  failed  but  for  the  blowing  up  of  a  powder 
roagaiine.    The  slaughter  was  terrible ;  the  city 
was  plundered  for  three  days;  more  than  30,000 
men  perished  on  both  sides  ;  but  Potemkin  received 
the  great  riband  of  St  George,  a  present  of  100,000 
roubles,  the  title  of  hetman  of  the  Cossacks,  and  a 
baton  set  with  diamonds  and  encircled  with  branches 
of  laurel.     When  he  returned  to  Petersburg,  io 
March,  1791 ,  the  empress  caused  splendid  festivals 
to  be  prepared  in  honour  of  him,  gave  htm  the 
Taurian  palace  and  a  dress  set  with  diamonds.  Tlie 
author  of  the  war,  Itowever,  was  seised  with  the 
sickness  which  raged  in  the  camp.  Without  regard- 
ing tlte  advice  of  the  roost  celebrated  physicians  of 
Petersburg,  woo  attended  him,  he  continued  his 
excesses.    As  tlte  air  of  Jassy  was  prejudicial  to 
him,  lie  set  out  for  Nicola jeff ;  but,  on  the  second 
day  of  his  journey,  be  became  so  unwell  that  he 
descended  from  the  carriage  and  expired  in  the 
arms  of  his  niece,  the  countess  Branicka,  under  a 
tree,  on  tlte  lbHh  of  October,  1791.    His  body  was 
carried  to  Clierson,  where  the  empress  appropriated 
100,000  roubles  for  the  erection  of  a  monument  to 
him.  which  was  never  completed.    Afterwards,  the 
emperor  Paul  caused  tlte  corpse  of  his  motlter's 
favourite  to  be  taken  from  its  cofiin,  and  thrown 
into  the  ditch  of  the  fortification,  and  neither  the 
coffin  nor  body  is  now  to  be  found.    Satiated  even 
to  disgust  with  sensual  pleasure,  Potemkin  denied 
himself  nothing,  and  satisfied  every  passing  whim 
by  a  prodigal  waste  of  the  money  of  the  state,  and 
a  wanton  sacrifice  of  the  lives  of  others.  Though 
tlte  empress  denied  him  nothing,  and  the  sums  of 
money  which  site  expended  on  him  exceeded  ali 
belief,  still  he  was  mean  enough  to  appropriate  to 
himself  tlie  money  intrusted  to  him  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  even  to  forge  orders  on  the  treasury,  in 
the  name  of  tlie  empress,  in  order  to  obtain  for  him- 
self the  money  which  was  necessary  for  supplying 
the  wants  of  the  state.     Potemkin  also  suffered 
himself  to  be  purchased  by  foreign  powers.  While 
possessed  of  incredible  wealth,  and  throwing  away 
tlte  largest  sums  at  tlie  gaming  table,  or  in  tlte 
gratification  of  his  whims,  he  did  not  pay  tlie  hills 
of  those  who  furnished  his  ordinary  supplies.  Those 
tradesmen  considered  themselves  ruined  who  receiv- 
ed orders  to  furnish  goods  to  Potemkin. 

POTH1ER,  Rorkrt  Joski  h,  a  celebrated  French 
jurist,  bom  1699,  died  1772.  His  digt»t  of  the 
maxims  and  principles  of  the  Roman  law,  contained 
in  Justinian's  pandects,  under  the  title  of  Pandect* 
.luitinianece  in  novum  (trxlmem  digest**,  was  more 
highly  esteemed  in  foreign  countries  than  at  home. 
Of  his  profound  knowledge  of  the  drvil  coutvnier, 
we  have  a  proof  in  his  Jnlrwiurtmn  a  la  (ou/ume 
d'tJrUanM,  and  tlie  commentary  which  accompanies 
it.  1 1  is  different  treatises  on  various  points  of  legal 
science  are  in  tlte  highest  esteem.  The  first,  which 
is  a  sort  of  foundation  for  the  otliers,  is  his  Trade 
den  fflligattoui,  which,  as  is  also  tlie  case  with  the 
rest,  displays  a  methodical  mind,  and  is  distinguish- 
ed for  cl  lea  mess,  profundity  and  precision,  and  for 
its  high  tone  of  morality,  which  was  in  acctMtbwre 
wilh  the  character  of  his  life.  PoUtier  was  ap- 
pointed professor  of  French  law  at  tlie  university  of 
Orleans,  and  appropriated  the  salary  attached  to 
I  lis  office  for  premiums  to  his  must  iuduatriuus 
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pupils.  All  his  works,  except  the  Pandects,  are 
obtained  in  the  edition  of  Sinrein  (Paris,  I8lfl — 23, 
17  vols.,  8vo.) 

POTOCKI ;  the  name  of  an  ancient  Polish  family, 
of  which  we  shall  here  mention  several  of  the  must 
distinguished  members. 

1.  Count  Paul  was  an  illustrious  statesman  and 
scholar  of  the  seventeenth  century,  whose  works 
were  published  by  Zalu&ki,  with  the  addition  of  a 
Uemcatogia  Potochiana. 

2.  Count  Anthony,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
was  amljossador  of  Augustus  11.  to  Russia,  and,  in 
the  reign  of  Augustus  III.,  marshal  of  the  nobility. 
His  masterly  speeches  are,  iu  part,  given  in  Daney- 
kowics's  Suada  Polona. 

3.  Count  Stanislaus  Felix,  the  commander  of  the 
Polish  artillery,  acted  an  important  part  in  the 
troubles  of  1 788.  He  adhered  pertinaciously  to  the 
old  constitution  of  the  republic,  and  exerted  his 
influence  against  the  constitution  of  May  3, 1701. 
(See  Poland.)  Potocki  so  far  forgot  his  duty  to  his 
country  as  to  form  connexions  with  Russia,  and,  in 
May,  1792,  joined  with  Rsewuski  and  Branicki  in 
the  declaration  at  Targowics  against  the  constitu- 
tion. He  then  united  himself  with  the  Russian 
army,  and  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  diet  of 
Grodno,  which  abolished  the  constitution,  and  sub- 
scribed the  act  for  the  partition  of  the  country. 
(See  Poniatovski.)  He  was  thought  to  aspire  to 
the  crown,  and  received  several  important  appoint- 
ments from  Catharine  H.  When  the  Cracow  con- 
federation, under  Kosciusko,  Kolotitay,  Ignatius 
Potocki,  &c,  liad  occasioned  the  expulsion  of  the 
Russians  from  Warsaw  and  W Una, he  fled  to  Russia, 
and  was  condemned  by  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the 
republic  as  a  traitor  to  his  country,  and  his  estates 
were  confiscated.  Catliarine,  however,  restored  his 
estates,  and  made  him  commander-in-chief.  He 
died  in  1803. 

4.  Count  Ignatius,  his  cousin,  born  1751,  grand 
marshal  of  Lithuania,  united  with  Malachow>ki, 
Kolnntay,  and  other  patriots  in  support  of  the  con. 
stitulion  of  May  3,  1791.  He  also  procured  the 
declaration  of  the  king  in  favour  of  it,  and,  in  1792, 
went  to  Merlin  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the 
Prussian  court  to  protect  Uie  Poles  from  Russia. 
When  the  Russian  troops  took  possession  of  the 
country,  Potocki  fled  to  Dresden,  and  was  deprived 
of  his  estates.  In  1794,  he  returned  to  Warsaw  to 
engage  in  the  attempt  of  Kosciusko,  was  appointed 
general  and  member  of  the  supreme  national  coun- 
cil. After  the  capture  of  Warsaw,  he  remained  in 
the  city,  trusting  to  the  capitulation  concluded  with 
Suwarrufr,  but  he  was  arrested  in  December,  and 
confined  as  a  state  prisoner  in  Russia,  until  he  was 
released  by  Paul  in  1796.  In  1806,  he  again  en- 
gaged in  public  affairs,  and  exerted  himself  to  effect 
tlie  abolition  of  slavery,  and  to  promote  the  pro- 
gress of  education  amotig  the  people.  He  died  in 
1809. 

5.  Count  Stanislaus  Knstia,  his  brother,  was  al- 
ways faithful  to  the  cause  of  his  unfortunate  coun- 
try. He  distinguished  himself  greatly  by  his  infor- 
mation and  his  eloquence,  in  the  various  diets  which 
were  held  between  1788  and  1792.  In  the  hitter 
year  he  became  general  of  artillery.  When  the  king 
acceded  to  the  confederation  of  Targowics,  and  by 
that  false  step  consummated  the  ruin  of  Poland, 
count  Potocki  retired  into  Austria  ;  but  he  was  ar- 
rested there,  and  imprisoned  in  a  fortress.  On 
being  restored  to  liberty,  there  being  no  hope  of 
breaking  the  chains  of  his  countrymen,  he  retired 
to  his  estate,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  sciences  and 
arts.  When,  however,  the  French  penetrated,  in 
1807,  into  Poland,  he  rallied  around  him  tl«  friends 


of  independence ;  and,  on  the  grand-duchy  of  War- 
saw being  established,  be  was  chosen  one  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  to  Napoleon.  While  the  grand- 
duchy  existed,  he  held  various  high  offices.  When 
Napoleon  meditated  the  restoration  of  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland,  Potocki's  talent  and  influence 
were  called  into  action  by  him ;  and  the  abbe  de 
Prudt  pays  to  the  count  a  warm  tribute  of  praise  on 
this  occasion.  In  1815,  count  Potocki  was  appointed 
minister  for  ecclesiastical  affairs  and  public  uistruc- 
tion,  nnd  was  afterwards  chosen  president  of  the 
senate.  He  died  in  1822.  He  was  the  author  of 
a  work  on  eloquence,  and  of  a  Polish  translation  of 
Winckelmann's  work  on  an. 

POTOMAC;  a  river  which  rises  in  the  Alle- 
gluuiy  mountains,  and  forms,  through  its  whole 
course,  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Vir- 
ginia. It  passes  by  Shepherds  town,  Georgetown, 
Washington  city,  Alexandria,  and  other  places,  and 
flows  into  Chesapeake  bay,  between  point  Look-out 
and  Smith's  point.  It  is  seven  and  a  half  miles 
wide  at  its  mouth,  and  one  and  a  quarter  at  Alex- 
andria, 290  miles  from  the  ocean.  The  termination 
of  the  tide  water  is  above  300  miles  from  die  sea, 
and  the  river  is  navigable  for  the  largest  ships 
through  nearly  that  distance.  Its  junction  with  tlie 
Shenandoah,  at  Harper's  ferry,  is  regarded  as  a 
great  curiosity.  (See  Harper's  Ferry  )  The  river 
is  seven  fathoms  deep  at  its  mouth,  five  at  St 
George's  island,  three  at  Swan's  point,  and  thence 
to  Alexandria.  Above  Washington  city,  there  arc 
many  obstructions  to  the  navigation. 

POTOS1;  a  city  of  Bolivia  (q  v  ),  in  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name ;  lat.  19°  34'  S.;  Ion.  67° 
22'  W.  It  was  founded  in  1517;  the  royal  mint 
was  established  in  1562,  and  Ute  population  in- 
creased so  rapidly,  that  in  1611  it  amounted  to 
160,000,  but  in  1S26  had  sunk  to  11,200.  The 
mountain  of  Potosi  is  16,250  feet  high ;  and  the  city 
stands  on  a  plain  11,000  feet  above  the  sea.  The 
streets  are  narrow  and  irregular;  the  houses  are 
built  of  stone  or  brick,  of  only  one  story,  with  bal- 
conies of  wood,  but  without  chimneys.  The  city 
contains  three  monasteries,  five  convents,  an  hospi- 
tal, a  college,  nineteen  parish  churches,  and  a  mint. 
The  mines  were  discovered  by  Diego  Hualca,  nu 
Indian  peasant,  when  pursuing  wild  goats.  Arriv- 
ing at  a  steep  place  he  laid  hold  of  a  small  shrub 
to  prevent  himself  from  falling ;  but  the  shrub, 
being  unable  to  support  his  weight,  was  torn  up  by 
the  roots,  and  disclosed  to  the  hunter  a  rich  mass  of 
silver,  lumps  of  which  adhered  to  the  earth  that 
came  away  with  the  plant.  Not  long  afterwards 
the  discovery  was  made  known,  and  the  mine  was 
opened  in  1545.  From  the  time  of  the  first  disco- 
very to  1803,  these  mines  supplied  1,095.500,(100 
piastres,  or  £237,358,334  sterling,  which  paid  the 
royal  duties  ;  and  this  only  includes  silver.  If  the 
gold  and  smuggled  metals  were  included,  the 
amount  would  be  much  greater.  According  to  the 
official  statement,  the  amount  coined  from  1790  to 
1794,  inclusive,  was  27,967 ,566  dollars,  i.  e.  on  an 
average,  5,S!>3,513  dollars  yearly.  The  present 
diminution  of  the  quantity  of  silver  from  what  it 
was  formerly,  is  staled  by  Paios  as  four  to  one ;  by 
Humboldt  the  diminution  is  stated  to  be  greater  ; 
but  they  are  still  die  richest  mines  in  South  America. 
The  number  of  mines  worked  was  formerly  300 ; 
in  1803,  only  ninety-seven.  According  to  Helms, 
nothing  can  equal  Uie  ignorance  with  which 
the  mining  operations  are  conducted ;  if  judi- 
ciously managed,  the  quantity  of  silver  might  be 
doubled. 

POT-POURRI  {French)  signifies  the  same  as 
olla  podrida,  tq.  v.)   It  also  signifies  a  vessel  con- 
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trilling  flowers  or  plnuts,  and  more  generally  any 
sort  of  medley.    See  t^uodiilet. 

POTSDAM  ;  a  residence  of  the  king  of  Prussia, 
seventeen  miles  west  from  Berlin,  on  the  river 
Havel,  willi  26.000  inhabitants,  of  whom  5,700  are 
soldiers.  Several  troops  of  Uie  guards  are  always 
stationed  here.  It  has  five  churches,  one  synagogue, 
and  I  GOO  houses.  It  contains  palaces  and  gardens, 
chiefly  built  and  laid  out  by  Frederic  the  Great 
(wltose  favourite  residence  was  Potsdam),  at  an 
immense  expense,  a  military  orphan  house  for  (500 
children,  in  exemplary  order  (.besides  *<100  other 
children  of  military  persons  who  are  provided  fur 
by  this  establishment),  with  various  other  public 
Imilduigs ;  but  the  general  appearance  of  the  place 
is  cheerless,  because  it  has  no  manufacturing  indus- 
try, nor  commerce.  A  very  fine  road  leads  from 
HerUu  to  Potsdam,  through  a  most  uninteresting 
plain.  Potsdam  ii<elf,  however,  is  rather  pleasantly 
situated;  Ion.  K.  13°  5';  lat.  N.  6>°  24'  19". 

POTTER,  J""*,  primate  of  all  England,  bom 
in  IG74,  wan  the  sou  of  a  linen  draper  of  Wakefield, 
in  Yorkshire,  iu  the  grammar  school  of  which  town 
ho  received  the  rudiments  of  a  classical  education. 
He  then  became  a  member  of  University  college, 
Oxford,  where,  in  his  twentieth  year,  he  published 
I 'aria  n teg  fact  nines  et  Sot, 9  ad  Pltttarchi  Li  brum 
de  audicndi*  I'octis  ;  et  ad  Hag  tin  magni  Orafionetn 
ad  Jureiies  qwtmudo  cum  Fructu  te«r>re  pi>*smt 
tirert  orum  Libra*.  The  next  year  he  became  fel- 
low of  Lincoln  college,  and,  in  1G97,  printed  an 
edition  of  Lycophron.  Soon  after  appeared  his 
ArchsMhgia  Urceca,  or  the  Antiquities  of  Greece, 
in  2  vols.,  8vo,  which  has  gone  through  many 
editions,  and  is  almost  indispensable  to  the  classical 
student.  In  1706,  he  became  chaplain  to  queen 
Anne,  on  which  occasion  he  graduated  as  doctor  in 
divinity.  In  1715,  being  then  rep  in*  professor  if 
divinity,  he  was  raised  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  and, 
in  1 7  :t7 .  was  appointed  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
He  died  hi  1747.  His  works,  besides  those  enume- 
rated, are,  a  Discourse  on  Church  Government 
(1707);  an  edition  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (1714); 
and  theological  works,  printed  together,  in  3  vols., 
8vo.  (Oxford,  176:1). 

POTTER,  Roiikht,  born  in  1 7 '2 1,  graduated  at 
Cambridge,  1741,  died  in  1804.  was  an  admirable 
classical  scholar,  distinguished  by  his  excellent 
translations  of  the  works  of  ^Eschylus  (1777),  Euri- 
pides, Sophocles  (1788),  equally  remarkable  for  the 
spirit  and  fidelity  with  which  they  are  rendered. 

POTTER,  Pa i'  i. ;  a  painter  of  animals,  born  at 
Enkhuisen,  in  IGSJ5,  was  the  son  of  Peter  Potter,  a 
painter,  from  whom  he  received  his  first  instruction, 
but  to  whom  he  himself  was  greatly  superior.  As 
early  as  his  fifteenth  year  he  had  executed  a  work 
which  was  universally  admired ;  and, after  he  settled 
at  the  Hague,  he  was  unable  to  satisfy  the  demand 
for  his  works.  His  department  was  the  painting  of 
animals  and  landscapes,  but  he  was  more  particu- 
larly successful  in  the  former ;  the  latter  were  de- 
signed merely  to  ailord  an  opportunity  for  exhibiting 
animals  in  different  attitudes  and  circumstances. 
His  colouring  is  uncommonly  brilliant,  and  the 
scjiarale  parts  are  most  delicately  executed,  yet 
without  any  appearance  of  stiffness  or  mannerism. 
His  pieces  were  generally  of  a  small  site;  but  there 
is  one  in  the  Louvre,  which  originally  belonged  to 
the  prince  of  Orange,  representing  a  man  and  cattle 
as  large  as  life.  His  walks  were  always  occupied 
in  study;  whatever  struck  his  fancy,  he  immediately 
sketched.  He  die*!  in  1G54,  at  the  ng>-  of  twenty- 
nine  years,  at  Amsterdam,  where  he  had  liren  resid- 
ing two  years.  His  engravings  are  not  less  esteemed 
lluui  his  paintings.    His  cabinet  oiuces  command  a 


very  high  price.  I lis  celebrated  Cow,  which  was 
taken  from  the  Cassel  gallery  to  Paris,  was  bought 
by  Alexander,  emperor  of  Russia,  for  about  4.UU0 
dollars. 

Pi  )TTER'S  CLAY.  See  Clay. 
POTTERY.  The  art  of  forming  vessels  or  uten- 
sils of  any  sort  of  clay,  kneaded  with  water,  and 
hardened  in  the  fire,  is  of  high  antiquity;  and  we 
find  mention  of  earthenware  in  the  Mosaic  writing* 
The  Greeks,  at  an  early  period,  had  potteries  at 
Samos,  Alliens,  and  Corinth.  Demaratus,  father  of 
Tarqiiinhts  Priscus,  is  said  to  have  instructed  the 
Etruscans  and  Romans  in  this  art,  of  which  Uie 
Etruscan  vases  show  the  great  perfection.  In  lite 
different  kinds  of  earthen  ware,  the  dillerent  degrees 
of  beauty  and  costliness  depend  upon  the  quality  of 
the  raw  material  used,  and  upon  the  labour  and 
skill  expended  in  the  operation.  (See  Ofay.)  The 
cheapest  products  of  the  art  are  those  made  of  com- 
mon clay,  similar  to  that  of  which  bricks  are  formed, 
and  which,  from  the  iron  it  contains,  usually  turns 
red  in  burning.  (See  Drick$.)  Next  to  this  is  the 
common  crockery  ware,  formed  of  the  purer  and 
whiter  clays,  in  which  iron  exists  only  in  minute 
quantities.  Porcelaiii,  which  is  the  most  beautiful 
and  expensive  of  all,  is  formed  only  from  argil- 
laceous minerals  of  extreme  delicacy,  united  with 
siliceous  earths,  capable  of  communicating  to  them 
a  semi-transparency,  by  means  of  its  vitrification. 
(See  Fayence,  and  Porcelain.) 

Though  the  various  kinds  of  pottery  and  porce- 
lain differ  from  each  other  in  the  details  of  their 
manufacture,  yet  there  are  certain  general  princi- 
ples and  processes,  which  are  common  to  them  all. 
The  first  belongs  to  the  preparation  of  the  clay, 
and  consists  in  dividing  and  washing  it.  till  it  ac- 
quires Uie  requisite  fineness.  The  quality  of  the 
clay  requires  the  intermixture  of  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  siliceous  earth,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  in- 
crease its  firmness,  and  render  it  less  liable  to  shrink 
and  crack,  on  exposure  to  heat.  In  common  clay, 
a  sufficient  quantity  of  sand  exists  in  a  state  of 
natural  mixture,  to  answer  this  purpose.  But  in 
the  finer  kinds,  an  artificial  admixture  of  silica  is 
necessary.  The  paste  which  is  thus  formed  i* 
thoroughly  beaten  and  kneaded  to  render  it  ductile, 
and  to  drive  out  the  air.  It  is  then  ready  to  receive 
its  form.  The  form  of  the  vessel  intended  to  be 
made  is  given  to  Uie  clay  either  by  turning  it  on  a 
wheel,  or  by  casting  it  in  a  mould.  When  dry.  it 
is  transferred  to  Uie  oven  or  furnace,  and  there 
burnt  till  it  acquires  a  sufficient  degree  of  hardness 
for  use.  Since,  however,  Uie  clay  is  still 
and  of  course  penetrable  to  water,  it  is 
to  glase  it.  This  is  done  by  covering  Uie 
with  some  vitrifiable  substance,  and  exposing  k  a 
second  Ume  to  heat,  until  Uiis  substance  is  converted 
into  a  coating  of  glass.  (See  Glazing.)  In  Uie 
coarse  earthen  ware,  which  is  made  of  common  clay, 
the  clay, after  being  mixed  and  kneaded,  until  it  has 
acquired  Uie  proper  ductility,  is  transferred  to  a 
revolving  table,  called  the  wheel.  A  piece  of  clay 
being  placed  in  Uie  centre  of  this  table,  a  rotary 
motion  is  communicated  to  it  by  the  feet;  the  potter 
i  then  begins  to  shape  it  with  his  hands ;  Uie  rotary 
!  motion  gives  it  a  circular  form,  and  it  is  gradually 
1  wrought  up  to  the  intended  shape,  a  tool 
J  oeca>ioually  used  to  assist  Uie  finishing.  The 
j  sels  are  now  set  aside  to  dry,  after  which  they 
i  baked  in  Uie  oven  or  kiln. 

Stone  trnre  may  lie  formed  of  Uie  clays  < 
used  for  oUier  vessels,  by  applying  to  Uiem  a  gmu~ 
I  er  degree  of  heat,  which  increases  Uieir  urengih 
and  solidity.    These  vessels  afford  the  materia)  of 
I  their  own  ginaiug  by  Uie  vitrification  of  their 
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When  the  furnace  in  which  they  are  bnrnt 
lias  arrived  at  its  greatest  heat,  a  quantity  of  mu- 
riate of  soda,  or  common  salt,  is  thrown  into  the 
body  of  the  kiln.  The  alt  arises  in  vapour  and 
envelopes  the  hot  ware,  and  by  the  combination  of 
its  alkali  with  the  siliceous  particles  on  the  surface 
of  the  ware,  a  perfect  vitrification  is  produced. 
This  glasing,  consisting  of  an  earthly  glass,  is  in- 
soluble in  most  chemical  agents,  and  is  free  from 
the  objections  to  which  vessels  glased  with  lead 
are  liable— that  of  communicating  an  unwholesome 
quality  to  liquids  contained  in  them,  by  the  solution 
of  the  lead  in  common  acids  which  they  frequently 
contain.  ffhUe  ware  is  made  of  white  clay,  or  of 
clay  containing  so  little  oxide  of  iron  that  it  does 
not  turn  red  in  burning,  but  improves  its  white- 
ness in  the  furnace.  (See  China-ware  and  hedge- 
wood.') 

The  manufacture  of  pipes  is  also  a  branch  of 
pottery.  Pano,  a  Spanish  monk,  first  introduced 
earthen  pipes  from  St  Domingo  into  Spain.  A 
manufactory  was  established  in  England  by  James 
I.,  in  1621,  and  not  long  after  a  similar  one  was  set 
up  at  Tergow  by  the  Dutch.  The  clay  used  for 
pipes  must  burn  white,  be  carefully  cleansed,  and 
kneaded  up  to  a  tenacious  paste.  Small  lumps  of 
the  paste,  of  a  suitable  sise,  are  then  formed  on 
the  wheel  into  cylinders,  bored  by  the  labourer 
with  a  wire,  and  shaped  in  brass  moulds.  The 
head  is  then  hollowed  by  a  stopper  pressed  into 
it,  and  the  whole  is  again  smoothed  and  polished, 
and  the  pipes  are  then  baked.  After  baking,  they 
are  again  polished  with  wax,  gum  tragacantli,  or 
grease. 

POT  WALLOPERS.  See  Preston. 
POUDRE  DE  SUCCESSION  (French,  succes- 
sion powder) ;  poisonous  powder,  once  prepared  in 
Italy  and  France  to  a  great  extent,  to  kill  people 
slowly.  The  horrid  art  of  poisoning  never  excited 
more  attention  in  France  than  about  the  year  1670, 
when  the  extent  of  the  crimes  of  the  marchioness  of 
Brinvilliers  became  known.  A  numerous  society 
of  young  women,  under  the  direction  of  an  old  wo- 
man, of  tiie  name  of  Hieronyma  Spare,  was  discov- 
ered in  Rome,  in  1669,  who  liad  administered 
poison  to  many  people  among  the  highest  classes, 
to  rid  wives  of  their  husbands,  and  husbands  of 
their  wives,  children  of  their  parents,  &c.  The 
history  of  this  foul  blot  in  the  records  of  mankind 
may  be  found,  with  many  particulars  of  a  painful 
interest,  in  Beckmann's  History  of  Inventions,  &c, 
translated  by  Johnston  (vol.  i,  division  Secret  Poi- 
ton).  Though  the  times  v.|ini  potaOfltalg  WM 
habitually  practised  have  past,  yet,  in  some  cases, 
it  has,  even  in  our  times,  been  carried  to  an  incon- 
ceivable extent.  In  1831,  a  woman  of  the  name 
of  Gottfried  was  executed  in  Bremen,  Germany, 
for  having  successively  poisoned  more  than  thirty 
persons  (among  whom  were  her  parents,  children, 
husbands,  friends,  servants),  by  means  of  butter 
mixed  with  arsenic,  used  to  poison  mice. 

POUGHKEEPSIE,  in  New  York,  is  situated  on 
the  east  shore  of  the  Hudson,  seventy-five  miles 
south  of  Albany,  and  seventy-four  north  of  New 
York.  There  are  five  landings  with  convenient 
storehouses,  wharves,  &c,  and  the  trade  is  exten- 
sive. On  the  south  line  of  the  township  is  the 
small  post  village  called  New  Hamburgh.  Batme- 
gai  'uHus  name  of  a  place  on  the  shore  of  the  river, 
where  great  quantities  of  lime  are  manufactured. 
The  trade  at  the  landings  employs  many  packets. 
The  village  of  Poughkeepsie  is  situated  on  a  plain 
nearly  a  mile  from  the  river,  on  the  post-road  from 
New  York  to  Albany.    It  contains  the  county 


and  several  factories.  Many  of  the  buildings  are 
of  stone,  but  the  new  ones  are  of  wood  or  brick. 
Population  in  1820,  5726  ;  in  1830,  1222. 

POULTICES.  (See  Cataplasms.)  Mustard 
poultices  are  called  tmapttms.    (q.  v.) 

POUNCE  ;  gum  sandarach,  pounded  and  sifted 
very  fine,  to  rub  on  paper,  in  order  to  preserve  it 
from  sinking,  and  to  make  it  more  fit  to  write  upon. 
Pounce  is  also  charcoal  dust,  enclosed  in  a  piece 
of  muslin,  or  some  other  open  stuff,  to  be  passed 
over  holes  pricked  in  a  work,  in  order  to  mark  the 
lines  or  designs  on  paper,  silk,  &c.,  placed  under- 
neath, which  are  to  be  afterwards  finished  with  a 
pen  and  ink,  a  needle,  or  the  like. 

POUND  ;  an  English  weight,  of  different  deno- 
minations, as  avoirdupois,  troy,  apothecaries,  &C. 
The  pound  avoirdupois  is  sixteen  ounces  of  the 
same  weight,  but  the  other  pounds  are  each  equal 
to  twelve  ounces.  The  pound  avoirdupois  is  to  the 
pound  troy  as  5760  to  6<K)U^,  or  nearly  as  576  to 
700.  (See  Measures.) — Pound  is  also  the  highest 
denomination,  used  by  the  English  in  money  ac- 
counts, being  equal  to  twenty  shillings. 

POURSUIVANT,  oa  PURSUIVANT,  in  her- 
aldry ;  the  lowest  order  of  officers  at  arms.  The 
poursuivants  are,  properly,  attendants  on  the  her- 
alds, when  they  marshall  public  ceremonies. 

POUSSIN,  Nicholas,  historical  and  landscape 
painter,  was  descended  from  a  noble  but  poor  fam- 
ily, born  at  Andelys,  in  Normandy,  in  1591.  He 
first  studied  in  his  native  place,  and  then  at  Paris, 
under  masters  of  little  merit  ;  but  he  made  aston- 
ishing progress.  He  bad  already  acquired  consider- 
able reputation,  when,  in  1624,  be  went  to  Italy 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  himself  in  Jus  art. 
At  Rome,  Marini  the  poet  became  his  friend,  and 
inspired  him  with  a  taste  for  the  Italian  poets,  in 
which  Poussin  found  rich  materials  for  the  subjects 
of  his  paintings.  After  the  death  of  Marini,  he 
was  left  without  patronage,  and  obliged  to  sell  bis 
productions  at  very  low  prices.  He  continued, 
nevertheless,  indefatigable  in  the  study  of  geometry, 
perspective,  architecture,  anatomy,  and  other  sci- 
ences necessary  for  a  painter,  and  in  the  practice 
of  his  art.  H  is  conversation,  his  walks ,  his  readin  gs 
were  also  almost  always  connected  with  it.  In  his 
figures,  he  copied  antiques  ;  he  modelled  statues, 
and  reliefs  with  great  skill ;  and  he  might  have 
become  an  excellent  sculptor.  In  his  landscapes  he 
followed  nature  :  they  usually  represent  plains  with 
magnificient  ruins.  All  his  works  show  much 
study  ;  nothing  is  introduced  without  a  purpose,  or 
merely  as  an  afterthought.  He  at  length  found 
liberal  patrons  in  cardinal  Barberini  and  the  cava- 
liere  Cassia  no  del  Posao,  for  whom  he  painted  the 
celebrated  Seven  Sacraments.  These  works  like- 
wise gained  him  celebrity  in  France  ;  and  cardinal 
Richelieu,  at  the  suggestion  of  Desnoyer,  invited 
him  to  Paris  to  paint  the  great  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 
Louis  XIII.  appointed  bim  his  first  painter,  with 
a  pension  of  3000  livres.  Poussin  arrived  in 
Paris  in  1 640,  and  executed  numerous  works,  par- 
ticularly historical  pieces  from  the  Old  Testament, 
and  a  repetition  of  his  Seven  Sacraments,  but  was 
much  harrassed  by  his  enemies.  The  painter  Jac- 
ques Fouquiers  had  been  employed  to  decorate  the 
gallery  with  views  of  the  principal  cities  of  France, 
and  the  architect  Mencier  had  overloaded  it  with 
ornament.  Poussin  found  himself  under  the  neces- 
sity of  beginning  his  undertaking  with  the  removal  of 
their  labours,  He  also  had  to  contend  with  the  whole 
school  of  Simon  Vouet,  who  was  protected  by  the 
queeo  ;  and  his  paintings  were  less  justly  appreciat- 
ed by  the  French,  wtufleaned  to  the  brilliant 
showy,  tton  by  Uie  correct* 
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An  artist  who  loved  quiet,  and  bad  been  all  his  life 
devoted  to  Iris  art,  could  not  be  contented  in  such  a 
situation,  and  be  soon  determined  to  leave  Paris. 
In  September,  1042,  while  employed  on  cartoons  of 
the  labours  of  Hercules,  for  the  gallery  of  Uie 
Louvre,  he  returned  to  Home,  which  ne  never  again 
quilled.  He  died  there  in  1 0(35.  Although  Louis 
XIV.  allowed  him  to  retain  his  post  and  pension, 
yet  he  never  became  rich ;  his  disinterestedness 
made  him  neglect  the  opportunity  of  acquiring 
wr.il lli ;  he  laboured  more  for  fume  than  for  money. 
Full  of  veneration  for  the  ancients,  he  aspired  to 
the  lofty  ideal  which  lie  observed  in  them.  His 
drawing  is  remarkably  correct ;  Jus  composition 
judicious,  dignified ,  and  noble.  His  invention  was 
rich;  his  style  grand  and  heroic.  His  expression 
approaches  that  of  Raphael,  ami  he  has  been  called 
tiie  Jtitpfitul  of  France.  His  merits  were  due  to 
his  own  etlbrls.  1 1  is  only  pupil  was  his  brother-in- 
law,  Caspar  Dughet,  who  became  distinguished  as 
a  landscape  painter.  (.S»r  the  nett  articled  Poussin 
had  studied  the  works  of  Titian,  but  his  later  pro- 
ductions are  inferior  in  colouring  to  his  earlier,  since 
be  paid  less  attention  as  lie  advuueed  in  life  to  this 
branch  of  the  art,  and  more  to  the  design.  Poussin 
has  lieen  censured  for  a  too  studied  arrangement, 
and  a  too  great  propensity  to  episodes  ;  too  much 
uniformity  in  the  altitudes,  air,  and  expression  of  his 
figures;  an  excessive  fulness  in  the  drapery,  and  too 
small  proportions  in  his  figures — faults  which  may 
have  been  owing  to  his  close  imitation  of  the  an- 
cients. Hut,  notwithstanding  these  faults,  Poussin 
may  lie  compared  with  the  greatest  Italian  masters. 
Among  his  most  celebrated  works  are  the  Seven 
Sacraments,  the  Deluge,  Germanicus,  tltc  Capture 
of  Jerusalem,  the  Plugue  of  the  Philistines,  Rebec- 
ca, the  Adulteress,  the  Infant  Moses,  and  Moses 
bringing  Water  from  the  Hock,  the  Worship  of  the 
Golden  t'alf,  John  Baptizing  in  tlie  Wilderness.  &c„ 
and  many  fine  landscapes.  Bellori  has  written  Ins 
life  in  Italian.  Cliateau,  Poilly,  and  Claudine 
Stella,  have  engraved  many  of  his  works. 

POUSSIN,  (J.iM'.ui,  n  very  eminent  landscape- 
painter,  was  born,  according  to  some  authors,  in 
France,  iu  J  Cot),  and  to  others,  in  Rome,  in  lu  l.'l. 
His  real  name  was  Dughet.  His  sister  was  the 
wife  of  Nicholas  Poussin.  The  disposition  which 
he  early  showed  for  painting  caused  him  to  be 
placed  under  his  brother-in-law,  whose  surname  he 
assumed  ;  and,  being  a  lover  of  the  country  and  its 
sports,  he  devoted  himself  to  rural  sketches,  and 
became  one  of  tlie  greatest  masters  of  landscape 
upon  record.  He  practised  his  art  with  great  dis- 
tinction in  various  parts  of  Italy,  but  chiefly  in 
Hume,  where  he  lived  a  life  of  celibacy ,  and  freely 
expended  his  gains  in  hospitable  attentions  to  his 
friends.  He  worked  with  extreme  celerity,  although 
nothing  can  exceed  the  beauty  of  his  scenery,  and 
the  precision  of  his  perspective.  He  particularly 
excelled  in  tlie  representation  of  land-storms,  in 
which  every  tree  seems  agitated,  and  every  leaf  in 
motion.  In  his  figures  he  was  less  happy,  and  they 
were  frequently  supplied  by  Nicholas.  This  skilful 
artist,  whose  performances  are  deemed  very  valu- 
able, died,  according  to  D'Argenville,  in  1675,  and 
to  others  in  1003  ;  but  Uie  former  date  is  preferred. 
He  engraved  eight  of  his  own  landscapes. 

POWDER  OF  SUCCESSION.  See  Poudre  de 
Succession. 

POWER,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra;  that  which 
■rises  by  the  successive  multiplication  of  any  num- 
ber or  quantity  into  itself,  the  degree  of  the  power 
being  always  denominated  by  the  number  of  equal 
factors  that  ore  etuploytd ;  thus, 


2  =  21, 1st  power  of  2 

V  x  2  =       2*,  2d  power,  or  square, 
2  X  2  x  2  =s  2»,  3d  power,  or  cube. 

Hence  it  appears,  that  the  index  which  denotes 
Uie  degree  of  any  power,  is  always  equal  to  the 
number  of  factors  from  which  that  power  arises ;  or 
one  more  than  tlie  number  of  operations.  See 
Exponent,  and  Involution. 

POWER,  in  law,  is  an  authority  which  one  man 
gives  to  another  to  act  for  him;  and  it  is  sometime 
a  reservation  which  a  person  makes  in  a  conveyance 
for  himself  to  do  some  acts,  as  to  make  leases  ox  the 
like ;  \l\vs,  power  qf  attorney,  an  instrument  or  deed 
whereby  a  person  is  authorized  to  act  for  another, 
either  generally,  or  in  a  specific  transaction. 

POWER,  in  mecJiauics,  denotes  any  force,  whe- 
ther of  a  man,  a  horse,  a  spring,  the  wind,  water, 
&c,  which,  being  applied  to  a  machine,  tends  to 
produce  motion ;  also,  any  of  the  six  simple  ma- 
chines, via.  the  lever,  tlie  balance,  the  screw,  the 
wheel  and  axle,  Uie  wedge,  and  Uie  pulley.  See 
J/(cAamr«,and  Horse  Power. 

POWER  LOOMS  are  driven  by  water  or  steam, 
and  are  now  universally  introduced  into  cotton  aiai 
woollen  manufactories.    See  CUton  Manufacture. 

POWER  OF  A  GLASS,  in  optics,  is,  by  soma 
used  for  tlie  distance  between  Uie  convexity  and  Uie 
solar  focus. 

POWERS.  Gbeat,  OF  EUROPE;  a  term  of 
modern  diplomacy,  by  which  are  meant  Britain, 
France,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia. 

POWHATAN  ;  a  famous  sachem,  of  great  au- 
thority among  Uie  Indian  tribes  in  Virginia,  at  the 
period  of  its  colonisation.  He  was  father  of  the 
celebrated  Pocahontas,  (q.  v.) 

POWNALL,  Thomas,  born  at  Lincoln  in  1722, 
became  secretary  to  Uie  commissioners  for  trade  and 
plantations  in  1715,  and  had  a  situation  in  the  com- 
missariat of  the  army  iu  Germany.  In  1753,  he 
went  to  America,  and  in  1757  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor of  Massachusetts  bay,  and,  subsequently,  of 
SouUi  Carolina.  He  remained  there  till  17G1  ,when 
returning  to  England,  he  was  nominated  director- 
general  of  Uie  office  of  control,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel  He  died  at  Bath,  April  25, 1S05.  Cover- 
nor  Pownail  was  a  fellow  of  Uie  society  of  antiqua- 
ries, nnd  a  contributor  to  Uie  Ardueologia.  He  was 
also  Uie  author  of  Descriptions  of  Antiquities  of  the 
Provincia  Romana  of  Gaul  ^1788,  4to);  Descrip- 
tions of  Roman  Antiquities  dug  up  at  Bath  (4to); 
Observations  on  Uie  Currents  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
(1787,  4 to);  and  Intellectual  Physics  (4lo);  besides 
many  political  tracts,  as  Uie  Administration  of  the 
Colonies  London,  4th  edition,  1708). 

POV  AIS;  a  ferule  tract  of  land,  on  Uie  Mosquito 
shore,  near  the  bay  of  Honduras,  with  a  capital  oi 
Uie  same  name,  inhabited  by  a  warlike  race  of 
Indians  (the  Puyais),  who  have  hiUierto  maintained 
their  independence.  Sir  Gregor  Mac-Gregor,  a 
British  officer,  who  served  wiUi  reputation  in  Spain, 
was  afterwards  (1816)  active  in  Uie  Venezuelan 
revolution,  and,  in  1817,  took  possession  of  Amelia 
island,  on  the  coast  of  Florida  (then  belongiug  to 
Spain),  calling  upon  Uie  inhabitants  to  embrace  the 
cause  of  independence.  In  1819  he  attacked  Por- 
tobeilo,  which  be  captured,  but  was  soon  after  sur- 
prised in  his  bed.  and  obliged  to  escape  out  of  a 
window.  Some  years  after,  he  settled  among  the 
Poyais,  and  gained  their  confidence  to  such  a  de- 
gree as  to  be  chosen  their  cacique.  He  encouraged 
commerce,  founded  schools,  &c.  In  1824,  the  ca- 
cique of  Poyais  procured  a  loan  in  London  from 
respectable  bouse?.  The  chief  production  of  hi* 
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dominions  is  indigo ;  they  also  yield  sugar,  coffee, 
cocoa,  tobacco,  mahogany  wood,  dye-stuffs,  &c  — 
See  the  Sketch  of  the  Mosquito  Shore,  including  the 
Territory  of  Poyais  {Edinburgh,  1824),  by  Strange- 
way,  aid.  to  Uie  cacique. 

POZZOLANA,  in  natural  history,  is  a  kind  of 
substance  formed  of  vulcanic  ashes.  When  mixed 
with  a  small  portion  of  lime,  it  quickly  hardens  ; 
and  this  induration  takes  place  even  under  water. 


This  singular  property  of  becomiug  petrified  under 
water,  renders  it  peculiarly  valuable  as  a  cement, 
jo  the  erection  of  moles,  and  other  buildings,  in 


buildings, 
maritime  situations. 

I'OZZUOM ;  the  ancient  Puteoli.   See  Naples, 
City  and  Environs  of. 
PKADO.    See  Madrid. 

PRADON,  Jkah  Nicolas,  a  poet,  born  at 
Rouen,  died  at  Paris  in  1608.  HLs  tragedies  were 
received  on  their  first  appearance  with  great 
applause,  and  gained  him  the  friendship  of  distin- 
guished persons,  among  whom  were  St  Evremont 
and  Mad.  de  Sevigne.  Pradon  even  ventured  to 
appear  as  a  rival  of  Racine,  having  attempted  a 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject  on  which  Die  latter 
had  already  written.  His  Phedre  et  Hippolyte  was 
brought  out  in  1677,  and  for  some  Lime  was  actually 
preferred  to  that  of  Racine  ;  but  it  has  been  long 
forgotten.  His  Regulus  and  Tamerlane  are  more 
known.  Boileau  made  Pradon,  who  was,  indeed, 
B  very  moderate  poet,  and  extremely  ignorant  and 
arrogant,  the  subject  of  his  satire.  His  dramatic 
pieces  were  published  in  2  vols.,  1744. 

PRAETOR,  PRAETORIANS.  See  Pretor,  Pre- 
tor  tans. 

PR  AG  A  ;  a  fortified  town  of  the  kingdom  of 
Poland  (waywodeship  of  Masovia),  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Vistula,  opposite  Warsaw,  of  which  it 
juay  be  considered  as  a  suburb.  It  is  connected 
with  Warsaw  by  a  bridge  of  boats,  and  contains 
3000  inhabitants.  After  the  battle  of  Macsiewice, 
in  which  Kosciuscko  (q.  v.)  was  made  prisouer 
(October  10,  1794),  Suwaroff  advanced  against 
Praga.  the  last  bulwark  of  Poland,  into  which 
£0,000  men  had  thrown  themselves.  Zajoncsrk 
received  the  command  of  the  garrison,  30,000 
strung,  which  occupied  n  fortified  camp  before 
PragR.  November  4,  Suwaroff  stormed  Praga. 
whic!;  tos  taken,  after  a  most  bloody  fight ;  13.000 
Poles  covered  the  field  of  battle  ;  more  than  2000 
perished  in  the  Vistula,  and  14,680  were  made 
prisoners.  Resides  this  loss,  a  great  number  of 
peasants,  women,  old  men,  children,  and  infants, 
perished  in  Die  conflict  and  during  the  pil- 
lage. The  Russian  loss  was  trifling.  Suwaroff 
wrote  to  the  empress  from  the  field  of  battle, 
••Hurrah!  Praga!  Suwaroff;''  and  was  answered 
as  laconically,  "Bravo!  General  field-marshal." 
He  entered  Warsaw  on  the  Oth ;  and  the  last  par- 
tition of  Poland  (1795)  was  the  consequence  of  the 
fall  of  Praga.    See  Warsaw. 

PRAGMATIC  SANCTION.  See  Sanction, 
Pragmatic. 

PRAGUE  (in  German,  Prog);  capital  of  Bo- 
hemia, on  the  Moldau;  archiepiscopal  lat. 
£0°  &'  N.;  Ion.  14°  24'  E. ;  fifty-four  leagues 
north-west  of  Vienna ;  population  (including  the 
garrison,  12,354  strong)  117,059,  of  whom  7400 
nre  Jews,  and  the  remainder  principally  Bohemians 
(see  Bohemia)  and  Germans.  Prague  contains 
forty-six  Catholic  and  two  Protestant  churches, 
eleven  male,  and  four  female  monasteries,  nine 
synagogues,  and  six  hospitals.  It  is  surrounded  by 
H  wall  and  moat,  and  divided  by  the  Moldau  into 
two  unequal  parts,  which  are  united  by  a  handsome 
ftooe  brxige  of  sixteeo  arches,  1900  feet  in  length. 


It  consists  of  four  divisions :  Uie  old  city,  comprising 
the  Jews'  quarter,  and  the  new  city,  on  the  riuht 
bank  of  the  river,  and  Hradsdiin  and  Little  Prague 
(Kleiuseite)  on  the  left  bank.  To  Uie  south  of 
Prague  lies  W  ischerad,  au  old  citadel,  well  fortified, 
and  containing  an  arsenal.  Although  Prague  is 
well  fortified,  the  works  are  too  extensive,  besides 
being  commanded  by  the  neighbouring  heights,  to 
sustain  a  long  defence.  The  streets  are,  in  general, 
straight,  regularly  laid  out,  well  paved,  and  pro- 
vided with  footpaths.  The  new  city  contains  the 
handsomest  streets  ;  the  houses  are  mostly  built  of 
stone,  in  a  neat  style,  and  several  of  them  deserve 
the  name  of  palaces.  Atnoug  them  is  the  palace 
of  Uie  famous  Wallenstein  (q.  v.),  which  is  one  of 
Uie  principal  ornaments  of  Uie  city.  There  are  a 
number  ot  handsome  squares,  and  many  elegant 
public  buildings,  among  which  are  Uie  town  house 
and  Uie  fine  Gothic  caUiedral,  containing  the  tomb 
of  several  Bohemian  kings,  and  oi  St  John 
Nepomuk.  (q.  v.)  The  university,  situated  in  Uie 
old  city,  is  the  oldest  in  Germany  ;  it  was  founded, 
in  1348,  by  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  and  until 
1409  was  in  a  most  flourishing  condition;  but.  in 
Uiat  year,  Uie  interference  of  Uie  government  in 
religious  matters  caused  the  secession  of  several 
thousand  foreigners,  and  Uie  consequent  establish- 
ment of  new  universities  at  Leipsic,  lugnlstadt, 
Rostock,  and  Cracow.  The  number  of  professors 
in  Uie  university  of  Prague  is  forty-four  ;  of  students, 
1500 ;  Uie  library  consists  of  100,000  volumes,  and 
4000  manuscripts  in  Uie  ancient  and  in  Sclavonic 
literature.  There  are  several  other  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  as  three  gymnasia,  an  academy 
of  science,  Ike.  The  manufactures  of  Prague  are 
not  very  important;  they  are  linen,  cotton,  silk, 
hats,  &c. ;  and  government  has  here  a  great  manu- 
factory of  arms,  and  tobacco  works.  It  is  Uie 
centre  of  Uie  Bohemian  commerce,  and  of  a  consi- 
derable transit  trade.  Of  Uie  thirty  great  commer- 
cial houses,  nearly  half  are  Jewish.  The  general 
appearance  of  Uie  city  is  poor ;  the  lower  classes 
are  in  a  miserable  condition.  Prague  is  Uie  birth- 
place of  Jerome  (q.  v.),  Uie  disciple  of  Huss.  (q.  v.) 
in  Uie  fifteenth  century,  it  was  troubled  by  Uie 
persecutions  of  Uie  Hussites.  In  1620,  Uie  elector 
palatine,  who  had  been  elected  king  of  Bohemia 
by  Uie  nation,  was  defeated  by  Uie  emperor  in  Uie 
battle  on  Uie  White  mountain  (fVeisser  Berg),  two 
miles  from  Uie  city  (see  Bohemia) ;  and,  in  1557, 
Uie  city  was  bombarded  by  Frederic  II.  (the  Great) 
of  Prussia. 

PKAIRIAL.  See  Calendar. 
PR  A1R1 E  (a  French  word,  signifying  a  meadow); 
used  in  Uie  United  States  to  designate  the  remark- 
able natural  meadows,  or  plains,  which  are  found  in 
Uie  Mississippi  Valley.  Flint  (Geography  of  Uie 
Western  States)  classes  Uie  prairies  under  three 
heads:— 1.  the  heathy,  or  bushy,  which,  have 
springs,  and  are  covered  with  small  shrubs,  bushes, 
grape-vines,  &c,  very  common  in  Indiana,  Illinois 
and  Missouri.  2.  The  dry,  or  rolling,  generally 
destitute  of  water,  and  almost  all  vegetation  but 
grass.  These  are  Uie  most  common  and  extensive; 
the  traveller  may  wander  for  days  in  these  vast  and 
nearly  level  plains,  without  wood  or  water,  and  see 
no  object  rising  above  Uie  plane  of  Uie  horison.  In 
this  kind  of  prairies  roam  immense  herds  of  bisons. 
3.  The  alluvial  or  wet  prairies  form  the  third  and 
smallest  division;  they  are  covered  with  a  rich 
vegetation,  and  liave  a  block,  deep  and  friable  soil, 
of  inexhaustible  fertility.  They  are  well  adapted 
for  wheat  and  roaise,  in  Uie  proper  climates.  In  a 
state  of  nature,  they  are  covered  with  tall,  rank 
grass,  and,  in  the  rftiny^eason,  are  frequently  over* 
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flowed,  or  contain  numerous  pools  collected  in  small 
basins,  without  outlets,  the  waters  of  which  there- 
fore pass  off  solely  by  evaporation. 
PRASE.    See  Quartz. 

PRATER ;  the  most  famous  promenade  of 
Vienna.    See  Henna. 

PRAXITELES  ;  one  of  the  greatest  sculptors  of 
Greece.  (See  Sculpture.)  He  carried  the  art  to 
such  perfection  that  a  Greek  epigram  on  his  Niobe 
says,  "  The  gods  changed  me  to  stone,  but  Praxi- 
teles restored  me  to  life."  Praxiteles  and  bis  con- 
temporary Scopas  united  grandeur  with  grace  ;  and 
with  them  (about  364  B.C.)  begins  the  period  of 
the  beautiful  style  in  statuary.  The  former  also 
worked  in  bronse,  but,  according  to  Pliny,  he  was 
most  successful  in  marble.  Pliny  (Hitt.  Nat.  lib. 
30,  c.  4,  5)  gives  a  list  of  his  principal  works,  which 
were  statues  of  the  gods.  The  finest  is  said  to  have 
been  the  Cnidion  Venus,  whom  be  was  the  first  to 
represent  naked.  According  to  tradition,  the  cele- 
brated courtesans  C  rat  ma  and  Phryne  (q.  v.)  served 
as  models  for  it.  This  Venus  is  represented  with  a 
smiling  countenance,  and  in  the  attitude  of  having 
left  th«  bath,  or  risen  from  the  sea.  This  statue 
was  frequently  copied.  His  Coan  Venus  was  nude 
down  to  the  hips.  In  Bottiger's  opinion,  the  Venus 
de*  Medici  resembles  the  Cnidian  Venus  only  in  the 
position  of  die  left  hand  ;  but  the  Capitol ine  Vepus 
is  considered  as  a  copy  of  it.  (See  Fenut.)  The 
group  of  Niobe  now  in  existence,  which  is  also  at- 
tributed to  Scopas,  seems  to  lave  been  the  produc- 
tion of  different  times.  His  two  statues  of  Cupid, 
were  also  celebrated.  One  of  them,  which  was 
placed  in  the  temple  of  Cupid,  at  Thespia,  and  a 
statue  of  a  satyr,  which  was  called  periboetot  (the 
farfamed),  were  considered  by  Praxiteles,  according 
to  Pausanias,  as  his  finest  works.  An  excellent 
copy  of  tile  latter,  discovered  in  a  villa  of  the  em- 
peror Antoninus,  is  in  the  Muteo  Pio- Clementina. 
Among  bis  works  were  also  statues  of  Diana,  Ceres, 
Bacchus,  Ike.,  in  marble,  and  in  bronse,  which  serv- 
ed as  models  to  succeeding  artists. 

PRAYER,  ATTITUDES  OP.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans,  like  all  other  heathen  nations,  extended 
their  hands  when  praying,  since  they  prayed  to  re- 
ceive. This  ancient  mode  of  praying  was  at  first 
followed  by  the  Christians ;  but  they  afterwards 
changed  it,  extending  the  arms  in  the  form  of  the 
cniss,  to  represent  the  cruci6xion  of  the  Saviour. 
They  were  therefore  often  obliged  to  have  their 
arm*  snp|>orted  for  hours,  during  which  their  pray- 
ers lasted,  by  their  servants.  They  afterwards 
crossed  their  arms,  and  thus  imitated  the  Oriental 
expression  of  submission  ami  humility.  It  then  be- 
came the  practice  to  cross  the  hands,  which  was 
finally  changed  to  the  present  custom  of  clasping 
them— an  attitude,  in  ancient  tiroes,  expressive  of 
the  most  profound  grief  and  submission.  Among 
many  nations  (for  instance,  the  modern  Greeks),  it 
is  customary  to  turn,  in  prayer,  towards  the  east,  as 
the  region  of  the  holy  sepulchre. 

PKKADAMITES  (from  the  Latin  pra>,  before)  ; 
those  men,  or  generations,  who,  according  to  some, 
inhabited  the  earth  previously  to  the  Adainitic  crea- 
By  some,  therefore,  it  is  assumed  that  Adam 
not  the  first  man  ;  and  Isaac  Peyrer  (1655) 
maintained  that  the  Jews  were  descended  from 
Adam  and  Eve,  and  the  Gentiles  from  the  Pread- 
amites.  The  term  preadamttic  is  also  applied  to 
the  remains  of  the  primitive  world. 

PREBEND ;   a  yearly  stipend,  paid  from  the 
funds  of  au  ecclesiastical  establishment,  as  of  a 
cathedral,  or  collegiate  church.    Prebendary  is  the  I 
person  who  has  a  prebend.    A  simple  prebend  has 
m  wore  than  the  revenue  which  is  asugued  for  iu  1 


support  ;  but  if  the  prebend  has  a  jurisdiction  *t> 
nexed,  the  prebendary  is  styled  a  dignitary.  Pre* 
bendaries,  as  such,  have  no  cure  of  souls  ;  and  there- 
fore a  prebend  and  a  parochial  benefice  are  not  in- 
compatible promotions. — The  prebmdal  stall  is  the 
aeat  of  the  prebendary  in  the  church,  into  which  he 
is  inducted  by  the  dean  and  chapter. 

PRECESSION  OP  THE  EQUINOX  ES  is  a  very 
slow  motion  of  them,  by  which  they  change  their 
place,  going  from  east  to  west,  or  backward,  m 
antecedent m.  as  astronomers  call  it,  or  contrary  to 
the  order  of  the  signs.  The  pole,  the  solstices,  the 
equinoxes,  and  all  the  other  points  of  the  ecliptic, 
have  a  retrograde  motion,  and  are  constantly  mov- 
ing from  east  to  west,  or  from  Aries  towards  Pisces. 
&c,  by  means  of  which  the  equinoctial  points  are 
carried  farther  and  farther  back  among  the  preced- 
ing signs  of  stars,  at  the  rate  of  about  50$'  each 
year,  which  retrograde  motion  is  called  the  prece*. 
sion,  rt cession,  or  retrocession  of  the  efurmt^res. 
Hence,  as  tlte  stars  remain  immovable,  and  the 
equinoxes  go  l>ackward,  the  stars  will  seem  to  move 
more  and  more  eastward  with  respect  to  them  ;  for 
which  reason  the  longitudes  of  all  the  Stan,  being 
reckoned  from  the  first  point  of  Aries,  or  the  vernal 
equinox,  are  continually  increasing.  From  this 
cause  it  is  that  the  constellations  seem  all  to  have 


changed  the  places  assigned  to  them  by  the  i 
astronomers.    In  the  time  o 
oldest  astronomers,  the  equinoctial  points  were  fixed 
to  the  first  stars  of  Aries  and  Libra  ;  but  the  signs 
do  not  now  answer  to  the  same  points  ;  and  the  stars, 
which  were  then  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  whea 
he  was  in  the  equinox,  are  now  a  whole  sign,  or  30 
degrees  to  the  eastward  of  it ;  so  the  first  star  of 
Aries  is  now  in  the  portion  of  the  ecliptic  called 
Taunts  ;  and  the  stars  of  Taurus  are  now  in  Gemini, 
and  those  of  Gemini  in  Cancer, and  so  on.  Hence, 
likewise,  the  stars  which  rose  or  set  at  any  particu- 
lar season  of  the  year  in  the  times  of  Eodoxus, 
Hesiod,  Virgil,  Pliny,  &c,  by  no  means  answer,  at 
this  time,  their  descriptions.    This  seeming  chance 
of  place  in  the  stars  was  first  observed  by  Hip- 
parch  us  of  Rhodes,  who.  128  years  B.  C,  found 
that  the  longitudes  of  the  stars  in  his  time  were 
greater  than  they  had  been  before  observed  by 
Timochares  nnd  than  they  were  in  the  sphere  of 
Eudoxus,  who  wrote  380  years  B.  C.    Ptolemy  also 
perceived  the  gradual  change  in  the  longitudes  at 
the  stars ;  but  he  stated  the  quantity  at  too  little, 
making  it  but  1°  hi  100  years,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  only  30"  per  year.    Y-hang,  a  Chinese,  in  the 
year  7*1,  stated  the  quantity  of  this  change  at  Is 
in  83  years,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  43§"  per  year. 
Other  more  modern  astronomers  have  made  this 
precession  still  more,  but  with  some  small  differences 
from  each  other;  and  it  is  now  usually  taken  at 
''  per  year.    All  these  rates  ore  deduced  tn»m  s 
comparison  of  the  longitude  of  certain  stars,  as 
observed  by  more  ancient  astronomers,  with  the 
later   observations  of  the  same  stars,  namely, 
by  subtracting  the  former  from  the  latter,  and 
dividing  the  remainder  by  the  number  of  years  in  the 
interval  between  the  dates  of  the  observations  :  thus, 
by  a  medium  of  a  great  number  of  comparisons,  the 
quantity  of  the  annual  change  has  been  fixed  at 
60f ,  according  to  which  rate  it  will  require  25.791 
yeam  for  the  equinoxes  to  make  their  revolutions 
westward  quite  around  the  circle,  and  return  to  the 
same  point  again.   The  ex  planation  of  the 
cause  of  this  slow  change  in  the  position' 
equinoxes,  or  the  intersections  of  the  eq  unwind 
with  the  ecliptic,  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems 
of  physical  astronomy,  which  even  !" 
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Later  mathematicians,  however,  as  D'Alembert, 
Eul«r,  Simpson,  Laplace,  have  succeeded  in  it.  Our 
limits  will  only  allow  us  to  say,  in  general,  that  this 
phenomenon  is  owing  to  the  spheroidal  figure  of 
the  earth,  which  itself  arises  from  the  earth's  rota- 
tion on  its  axis  ;  for,  as  more  mutter  has  thus  been 
accumulated  all  round  the  equatorial  parts  than  any 
where  else  on  the  earth,  the  sun  and  moon,  when 
on  either  side  of  the  equator,  by  attracting  this  re- 
dundant matter,  bring  the  equator  sooner  under 
tliem,  in  every  return  towards  it,  than  if  there  was 
no  such  accumulation.  This  subject  is  treated 
clearly  and  fully  in  the  22d  book  of  Lalande's 
Astronomy  (3d  edition,  Paris,  179?);  see,  also, 
IVAlem  berths  Rirherches  ntr  la  Precession  des 
Esuinoxes  (Paris,  1749,  4lo) ;  and  Fergusons 
Astronomy  (Brewster's  edition,  Edinburgh,  1821.) 

PRECIOUS  STON ES.    See  Gems. 

PRECIPITATION.    See  Cohesion. 

PREDESTINATION.    See  Grace,  and  Calvin. 

PREFECTURES.  Among  the  problems  of  the 
modern  policy  of  Europe,  there  is,  perhaps,  none 
more  important  than  the  combination  which  should 
Lake  place  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of 
towns  and  districts,  between  the  general  govern- 
ment and  the  local  authorities.  In  the  countries  of 
Germany,  the  care  of  certain  public  matters,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  the  communities  in  their  gene- 
ral assemblies,  under  the  superintendence  of  their 
bailiffs,  counts  and  princes,  was,  at  an  early  period, 
transferred  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  stewards  of 
the  princes ;  and  only  here  and  there  have  any  traces 
been  preserved  of  an  older  constitution,  which  cer- 
tainly once  existed  in  all  the  Germanic  kingdoms, 
but  luts  nowhere  remained  to  a  considerable  extent 
except  in  England.  For  all  that  relates  to  the  pre- 
servation of  public  order  and  peace,  the  care  of 
roads,  and  other  public  institutions,  schools,  poor 
rates,  prisons,  fcc.,  the  parliament  is  there  the  su- 
preme authority,  which  must  determine  the  general 
principles  on  which  they  are  conducted,  and  must 
authorise  the  particular  establishments  that  may  be 
proposed.  In  the  counties,  the  sheriff,  as  the  king's 
officer,  is  only  the  guardian  and  administrator  of  die 
public  authority,  die  executioner  of  the  royal  com- 
mands and  judicial  sentences,  with  power  to  call 
out  the  posse  eomiiatus  (q.  v.)  The  administration, 
on  the  contrary,  is  vested  chiefly  in  the  justices  of 
the  peace,  who  may  be  considered  as  a  deputation 
of  the  principal  persons  of  each  county  and  it  is 
controlled  by  the  grand  jury,  which  assembles  at 
each  court  of  assises.  (See  Assizes.')  Connected 
with  this  independence  of  the  counties  is  lite  right 
of  the  people  to  assemble  in  order  to  express  their 
vipws,  wishes  and  grievances.  (See  Petit**.)  This 
is  secured  and  completed  by  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
In  the  states  of  the  continent,  the  separate  districts 
base  ceased  to  govern  themselves,  and  have  come 
under  the  control  of  officers  appointed  by  the  gene- 
ral government  ;  anil  in  most  of  the  tierman  coun- 
tries, colleges  of  counsellors  have  become  common 
since  the  sixteenth  century.  In  Franca,  a  similar 
course  of  things  las  taken  place  ;  in  some  of  the 
pruvuices,  indeed,  the  constitution  of  the  estates 
was  retained,  ami  in  others  local  officers  (thu)  were 
established  to  superintend  the  taxation  ;  but  the 
estates  in  the  pays  d' fiats  were  by  degrees  much 
restricted,  and  the  flu*  reduced  to  mere  royal  offi- 
cers. Most  of  the  subjects  of  country  police  were 
transferred  to  the  superior  balliwics,  royal  officers 
and  parliament ;  but.  as  the  eonseils  du  roi  were 
ntorc  and  more  developed,  not  only  did  it  become 
the  common  course  of  things  to  prefer  petitions  to 
them,  but  mntirrt  det  reoue'Us  were  annually  sent 
through  the  provinces  to  ex  am  inn  the  administra- 


tion of  them  in  all  its  branches  including  military, 
judiciary,  financial  and  police  affairs.  Henry  II. 
established  them,  in  1661,  as  perpetual  overseers  in 
all  the  provinces,  and,  under  Louis  XIII.,  in  1035, 
they  received  the  name  of  attendants.  Their  official 
powers  were  more  and  more  enlarged.  They  were 
bound  to  unconditional  obedience  to  the  ministers, 
and  could  be  recalled  nt  any  time.  To  their  func- 
tions belonged  the  proportional  assessment  of  taxes, 
the  levying  of  soldiers,  and  their  removal,  the  pro- 
curing of  supplies  for  the  army  and  the  royal 
magazines,  the  keeping  of  roads,  bridges  and  public 
edifices  in  repair,  the  care  of  tlie  common  concerns 
of  the  districts,  the  regulation  of  the  trade  in  corn 
from  one  province  to  another,  &c.  It  was  often 
suggested  to  introduce,  instead  of  these  men,  invest- 
ed with  such  arbitrary  powers,  a  collegial  adminis- 
tration, a  part  of  whose  members,  at  least,  should 
be  chosen  by  the  provinces  themselves.  Rut  this 
was  never  done  ;  and  thus  the  office  of  intendants 
remained  till  the  revolution,  and  the  abuses  of  their 
authority  contributed  not  a  litde  to  produce  this 
catastrophe.  It  was  therefore  one  of  the  first  doings 
of  the  national  convention  to  abolish  these  offices, 
and,  instead  of  them,  to  erect  in  each  department  a 

fjeneral  administration,  whose  members  were  c-hoseu 
ij  the  citizens.  A  directory  of  the  department  was 
permanent :  a  council,  on  the  other  hand,  was  to 
meet  every  year,  to  fix  the  expenditures  of  the  de- 
partment, to  audit  iccounts,  and  to  exercise  a  de- 
gree of  legislative  power  over  the  affairs  of  the 
department.  A  similar  regulation  was  introduced 
in  the  districts  and  single  towns.  But,  by  this 
organisation,  the  power  of  the  government  was 
much  weakened,  and  the  authorities  of  the  depart- 
ments often  came  forward  in  open  opposition  to 
the  ministry.  It  was,  therefore,  one  of  the  first 
operations  of  Napoleon,  who  cannot  be  denied  to 
have  possessed  an  extraordinary  sagacity  in  all  that 
pertains  to  the  mechanism  of  government,  to  restore 
the  intendants,  not,  however,  under  this  odious 
name,  but  under  the  appellation  of  prefects.  This 
was  accomplished  by  the  law  of  February  17,  1800 
(28  Pluv.,  year  VIII.),  by  which  there  was  estab- 
lished for  each  department  a  prefect  (to  be  appoint- 
ed and  dismissed  at  pleasure  by  the  first  consul),  a 
council  of  the  prefecture,  consisting  of  3—5  mem- 
bers, und  a  general  council  of  the  department.  The 
la*t,  also,  appointed  by  the  first  consul,  was  to  as- 
semble once  a  year  to  distribute  the  quota  of  the 
departmental  taxes  among  the  districts  (arrondissc- 
rh ' nj,  or  under-prefectures),  to  fix  the  expenses  of 
tiie  department,  to  decide  on  remonstrances  respect- 
ing excessive  taxation,  and  to  audit  the  accounts  of 
the  prefects  respecting  the  departmental  treasury. 
Hut  it  seems  that  these  eonseils  genera**  de  departe- 
mrat,  as  well  as  the  eonseils  ttarnmtliurmcHt,  were 
tacitly  suffered  to  tali  uilo  disuse.  The  prefects  are 
intrusted  with  the  whole  organisation  and  inaiuge- 
ment  of  the  police  establishments  ;  but  the  punish- 
ment of  offences  against  the  police  regulations  ta- 
kings to  particular  courts  not  under  their  control. 
Within  tins  sphere  of  action,  the  prefects  are  un- 
checked :  the  sub-prefects,  who  stand  at  the  head 
of  the  districts,  are  entirely  subject  to  their  com- 
mands ;  and  the  authorities  of  the  commuiuiie>,  as 
well  as  the  justices  of  the  peace,  can  set  no  limits 
to  their  activity.  The  courts  have  no  cognisance  of 
any  matter  which  has  already  been  decided  by  an 
act  of  prefecture  {arrrft  of  the  prefects,  <w  council 
of  the  prefecture),  even  though  the  officers  may 
have  exceeded  their  powers  until  that  net  has  been 
avoided  by  the  competent  authorities.  By  means  of 
the  prefects,  the  ministry  can  exert  a  great  influence, 
not  merely  on  public,  but  alto  on  private  affairs. 
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PREGNANCY— rKBUNITE. 


Under  Napoleon,  the  prefects  had  to  make  reports 
of  the  rich  heiresses  of  their  departments,  in  order 
to  afford  an  opportunity  to  the  favourites  of  govern- 
ment to  address  them.  Legraverend  ( Drs  Lactates 
de  la  Lftfiflution  Franchise)  has  disclosed  a  uumlier 
of  abuse*,  by  which  the  prelect*  invaded  the  private 

rroperty  ami  domestic  relations  of  the  citizens, 
low  the  administration  of  jienal  justice,  the  elec- 
tions, &c,  were  managed  by  them  according  to  the 
purposes  of  tlte  ministers,  is  notorious.  The  power 
of  the  prefects,  however,  ceases,  at  least  by  law, 
as  soon  as  a  legal  contest  arises  respecting  a  sub- 
ject of  administration  ;  for  he  must  refer  such  cases 
to  the  court  appointed  for  the  purpose,  the  council 
of  the  prefectures,  of  which  he  is  the  president,  but 
in  which  lie  has  only  a  casting  vote.  Tinier  the 
cogmtmice  of  this  court  fall  all  disputes  respecting 
the  taxation  of  particular  individuals,  respecting 
contracts  for  supplies,  engagements  with  the  state 
for  building,  the  in>temuificaiion  of  those  who  have 
hud  to  give  up  any  thing  to  the  pubii<\  or  have 
Ihh'ii  injure*!  by  the  contractors  tor  public  buildings, 
together  with  injuries  sustained  in  war.  contests 
respecting  any  of  the  public  domains,  fcc.  '1  he 
appeals  against  its  dei  isions  {urrr/.D  he  to  the 
council  of  state.  Against  the  decision  of  the  minis- 
ters, also,  in  contested  mutters  ot  administration, 
complaints  must  lie  submitted  to  the  council  ol  state; 
but  in  mutters  not  disputed,  memorials  alone  against 
the  prefects  can  lie  bud  lieforethciiiiiiisiers.niid  com- 
plaints against  the  ministers  must  l>e  aiidressed  im- 
mediately to  the  king.  The  nature  and  extent  ol  the 
power  of  the  prefectures,  and  the  destruction  of  free- 
dom and  independence  in  the  administration  of  the 
townships,  ull  parties  in  France  agree  in  censuring. 
But  how  arbitrary  pow  er  and  partiality  may  be  ban- 
ished  from  the  administration  of  the  prcccts  so  as 
not  to  deprive  the  government  of  its  requisite  energy, 
and  in  what  way  communities  may  be  reinvested 
with  self-government,  are  questions  respecting  which 
the  greatest  diversity  of  opinion  prevails. 

I'KF.tiNANCY  ;  the  state  of  a  female  who  is 
With  child.    Pregnancy  begins  at  the  moment  of 
conception,  and  ceases  w  ith  that  of  birth.  During 
pregnancy,  the  vital  activity,  especially  of  (he 
womb,  w  hich  probably  receives,  a  few  days  after 
conception,  the  fecundated  vesicle,  increases.    '1  he 
periodical  discharge  of  blo>»d  ceases,  but  the  ves- 
sels of  the  womb  liecome  enlarged,  more  charged 
with  blood,  longer  and  straighler.    Its  cellular  sub 
Stance  becomes  softer,  and  more  spongy,  the  sides 
thicker,  the  cavity  wider.    It  loses  the  pear  shn|>e. 
which  it  has  when  not  impregnated,  and  becomes 
more  globular.    It  sinks  during  the  two  first  mouths 
of  pregnancy,  lower  into  the  pelvis,  but  afterwards 
rises,  and  becomes  larger,  until,  in  the  eighth 
month,  the  bottom  of  it  can  be  felt  externally  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach.    In  the  ninth  month,  it 
sinks  ligain  somewhat.    In  these  changes  of  the 
womb,  the  embryo       \.)  developes  itself  until  it 
has  reached,  in  the  fortieth  week,  a  sufficient  de 
gree  of  maturity  to  be  able  to  live  separate  from 
the  mother,  when  the  birth  takes  place,  and  preg- 
nancy is  at  an  end.    Hut  the  vital  activity  is  in- 
creased in  the  suite  of  pregnancy  not  only  in  the 
womb,  but  in  the  whole  bodv,  with  healthy  and 
vigorous  women.     Pregnant  women  are  bolder, 
nvire  independent,  more  enterprising,  stronger  than 
before,  and  retain  these  qu.-iluies  when  they  are 
mothers.    They  are  mure  rarely  affected  by  conta- 
gious diseases  ;  consumption  is  checked  during 
pregnancy,  but  makes  the  more  rapid  progress  after 
its  completion.    Hysteric  women  feel  often  uncom- 
monly well  during  this  period  ;  the  gouty  are  freed 
from  their  attacks  ;  some  become  uncommonly  fat. 
Oil  the  oUier  hand,  this  fcUte  is,  with  many,  i»rti- 


cnlarly  with  feeble,  sickly,  delicate,  too  young  or 
too  old  women,  often  accompanied  by  a  great 
many  complaints,  which  depend  upon  the  altered 
state  of  the  systems  of  the  vessels  and  nerves.  The 
stomach  particularly  often  Buffers  ;  hence-  nausea, 
vomiting,  a  morbid  loathing  of,  or  craving  for,  par- 
ticular dishes,  which  were  till  then  indifferent. 
Pregnant  women  often  suffer,  also,  by  wandering 
pains,  particularly  in  the  teeth,  and  by  ctmghing. 
Much  inclination  exists  in  tlte  body  to  innamnmtftin 
ami  a  heated  state  of  the  blood  ;  the  veins  of  the 
feet  nnd  the  posteriors  are  swelled.  The  mechani- 
cal pressure  of  the  womb,  thus  changed  in  situation 
and  form,  not  unfrequently  causes  irregularities  in 
the  discliarges  of  the  urine  and  excrements.  All 
these  changes  serve  as  signs  of  pregnancy.  Other 
signs  are  the  gradual  and  regular  changes  observed 
at  the  opening  of  the  womb  by  internal  examina- 
tion ;  also  the  state  of  the  breasts,  which  bectTne 
larger  during  pregnancy ,  and  in  which  a  milky  Mib- 
stance  collects,  but  particularly  the  change  of  colour 
round  the  nipple;  lastly,  the  motion  of  the  child 
felt  by  the  mother  in  the  second  half  of  the  period 
ot  pregnancy,  and  the  perception  of  different  parts 
of  the  forms  by  external  and  internal  examination. 
It  is  very  iin|«>riaiit  to  determine  the  fact  of  preg- 
nancy at  an  early  stage  :  but  it  is  very  difficult  in 
some  cases,  particularly  in  the  first  half  of  the 
period,  because  there  are  a  number  of  diseases  of 
lite  abdomen  which  are  attended  with  similar 
symp;oms.  Pregnancy  itself  is  subject  to  a  num- 
ber ot  deviations  from  the  ordinary  course.  The 
rules  laid  down  to  prevent  injury  to  the  embryo, 
and  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  mother,  have  re- 
ference principally  to  air,  nourislunent  and  exercise ; 
to  the  natural  desires  and  preternatural  longings 
the  latter  must  be  gratified  with  much  cautioni  ; 
to  the  passions,  which  must  be  carefully  restrained  ; 
to  the  imagination,  because  the  whole  nervous  sys- 
tem may  easily  liecome  over-excited,  to  the  proper 
allowance  of  sleep,  and  the  disposition  of  the 
dress,  which  must  not  press  either  the  abdomen  or 
the  breast.  All  injuries  from  over-exertion  or 
mechanical  causes  are  to  be  carefully  avoided,  as 
falis,  lifting,  blows,  &c,  because  they  may  nsttj 
occasion  abortions.  During  pregnancy .  care  ought 
also  to  l>e  taken  that  the  brrasts  are  fit,  after  the 
birth  of  the  child  to  nourish  it.  It  is  a  mistaken 
idea  that  alM.rtions  take  place  much  more  frequently 
among  the  higher  clusses :  the  poorer  classes  in  po- 
pulous cities  are  quite  as  liable  to  them.  In  the 
country,  where  a  purer  air  keeps  the  body  altoge- 
ther in  a  more  vigorous  slate,  abortious  occur  lea 
frequently.  The  advice  of  experienced  female 
friends,  during  the  whole  period  of  pregnancy,  is, 
of  course  of  the  greatest  value ;  yet,  in  almost  all 
countries,  certain  prejudices  exist  respecting  this 
important  state  in  a  female's  life,  and  the  advice  of 
a  physician  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  internal 
examinations  mentioned  above  are  comparatively 
rare  in  Britain  ami  the  United  States;  but  in 
France,  Germany  and  Italy,  it  not  throughout  the 
F.uropean  continent,  they  belong  to  the  regular 
course  of  medical  attendance  in  the  stale  of  preg- 
nancy. 

1  U  Kl  INITE  ;  a  mineral  first  discovered  by  colo- 
nel Prehu,  at  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  to  whom  it 
owes  its  name.  It  sometimes  occurs  in  oblique 
rhombic  prisms,  its  primary  form,  but  more  gene- 
rally in  irregular  eight-sided  tables  and  low  six- 
sided  prisms.  Prehnite,  however,  is  found,  for  the 
most  part,  in  botryoidal  concretions,  of  the  si»  of 
a  pea.  nnd  larger,  made  up  of  delicate  fibres ;  its 
colour  is  some  shade  of  yellow  or  green ;  it  is  trans- 
lucent, shining,  and  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass  ; 
specific  gravity  *.ti  to  3;  it  melts  with 
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cenee  Into  a  pale  green  or  yellow  glass,  and  con- 
slsts  of  sllex  43.83,  aluffiine  30.33,  lime  18.33, 
oxide  of  iron  5.GG,  and  water  1.83;  it  belongs  to 
trap  rocks  and  sleniie,  in  which  it  is  found  in  the 
form  of  veins  and  geodes.  It  is  found  in  various 
parts  of  the  world,  and  especially,  in  very  fine  pieces, 
iu  Scotland. 

PH  EL  ATE  j  In  the  Roman  Catholic  church, 
those  spiritual  officers  who  exercise  jurisdiction  in 
tlieir  own  name.  These  were,  originally,  only  the 
bishops,  archbishops,  patriarchs,  and  the  pope. 
The  cardinals  and  legates,  abbots  and  priors,  also 
obtained  certain  privileges  of  jurisdiction  by  grant 
or  prescription.  In  the  German  empire,  previous  to 
the  secularisations  of  1803,  a  number  of  high  eccle- 
siastics, who  held  immediately  of  the  emperor,  iiad 
also  a  secular  Jurisdiction,  and  several  had  the 
princely  dignity,  with  a  seat  and  voice  iu  the  diets. 
(See  Elector,  and  German  Empire.)  The  term  pre- 
laics  is  often  used  merely  to  signify  the  higher  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church. 

PREMISES.    See  Syllogism. 

PREMIUM.    See  Bounty. 

PREMONSTRATENSES;  a  religious  order, 
founded  in  the  French  bishopric  of  Luon,  by  Nor- 
bert,  a  canon  of  Xuulen'iu  Cleves,  who,  by  the 
austerity  and  seal  which  tie  manifested  as  arch- 
bishop of  Magdeburg  ^in  1127),  acquired  the  hon- 
our of  canonisation.  In  the  forest  of  Coucy,  in  a 
meadow  pointed  out  to  him,  as  he  said,  by  Heaven 
(pr£  montri ,  pratum  monstratutn  ;  thence  the  name 
of  the  order),  he  collected  his  first  disciples  (1 120), 
and  gave  them  the  rule  of  St  Augustine  with  some 
additional  rigour.  The  PremotistratenseS,  there- 
fore, consider  themselves  as  regular  canons,  though, 
by  their  constitution,  they  are  actually  monks. 
Their  order  increased  rapidly  ;  several  nunneries 
were  established  with  the  same  rigid  rules ;  at  first 
(as  was  the  case  with  that  of  Fontevraud)  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  monasteries,  from  whose 
revenues  they  were  supported,  but  subsequently  at 
a  distance  from  them,  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  inter- 
communication. The  abbot  of  the  original  monas- 
tery Premontre',  near  Coucy,  was  general,  and,  with 
three  other  abbots,  formed  the  great  council  of  tlie 
fathers  of  the  order.  The  order  was  introduced 
into  England  In  11-16,  and  its  members  were  there 
regularly  known  as  the  White  Canons.  Before  the 
reformation,  they  had  2000  monasteries,  among 
which  were  500  nunneries,  mostly  in  Germany,  the 
Netherlantls,  France,  England,  and  tlie  north  of 
Europe  ;  but  tlie  reformation  diminished  this  num- 
ber by  more  than  one-half,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 
The  monasteries  in  Spain  attempted  to  revive  their 
discipline  in  1573,  by  uniting  in  a  strict  observance 
of  their  rules ;  but  they  remained  in  communion 
with  those  of  the  common  observance.  In  1630, 
this  communion  of  all  the  monasteries,  of  both  kinds, 
was  confirmed  by  new  statutes.  In  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  order  had  no  houses  in  Italy  ;  in  France, 
it  had  forty-two  monasteries  ;  the  nunneries  had  all 
disappeared.  It  now  consists  of  a  few  houses  in 
Spain,  Poland, and  the  Austrian  states,  especially  in 
Bohemia,  where  it  has  at  Prague  one  ot  its  haud- 
somr-st  and  richest  monasteries. 

PREPOSITION  (from propositus,  placed  before); 
a  part  of  speech,  which  is  used  to  show  the  rela- 
tion of  one  object  to  another,  and  derive*  its  name 
from  iu  being  usually  placed  before  the  word  which 
expresses  the  object  of  the  relation.  In  some  lan- 
guages, this  relation  is  often  expressed  by  chamres 
of  tlie  termination  (cases),  without  the  use  of  a  pro- 
position. 

PREROO  ATI  VR  COURT.  See  Courts  division 
Ecclesiastical  Courts. 


PREROGATIVE  OP  THE  KING  OP  ENG- 
LAND.   See  Britain. 

PRRSBURG  (Posonium;  in  Hungarian,  Ptuony; 
in  Sclavonic,  Pressburek);  a  city  of  Hungary,  ca- 
pital of  a  palatinate  of  the  same  name,  on  die  left 
bank  of  the  Danube,  which  here  divides  into  several 
branches,  and  is  crossed  by  a  flying  bridge ;  lat.  tt" 
8'  N.;  Ion.  17°  0'  E.  It  is  built  on  a  hill  overlook- 
ing a  wide  plain  ;  the  walls,  which  formerly  sepa- 
rated it  from  the  suburbs,  hate  been  demolished  ; 
the  streets  are  narrow,  steep,  and  only  in  part 
paved.  The  handsomest  streets  and  squares  are  iu 
tlie  suburbs.  The  cathedral  dedicated  to  St  Marliu 
is  a  large  building  in  the  Gothic  style  ;  iu  die  clia- 
pel  of  St  John,  belonging  to  it,  the  coronation  of 
die  kings  of  Hungary  formerly  took  place.  The 
casde,  which  served  as  a  barrack,  was  burnt  down 
at  U>e  beginning  of  the  present  century,  but  its 
walls  are  standing.  Presburg  contains  seven  mo- 
nasteries, fourteen  churches  (of  which  twelve  are 
Catholic),  one  synagogue,  several  hospitals,  and 
some  literary  institutions.  Population  32,026,  of 
which  25,000  are  Catholics.  5000  Lutherans,  and 
2000  Jews.  The  transit  trade  is  considerable,  and 
there  are  some  manufactures.  Presburg  was  the 
capital  of  Hungary  until  Joseph  II.  made  Buda  the 
capital.  The  peace  of  Presburg  (concluded  Dec 
16,  1805,  between  Francis,  emperor  of  Germany, 
and  Napoleou)  was  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  battle  of  AusterltU.  ^See  Austria,  and  Auitcr- 
litz.)  The  German  emperor  creded  die  part  of  die 
territory  of  Venice  acquired  by  die  peace  of  Luue- 
viile  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  acknowledged  the 
regal  dignity  ami  sovereignty  of  die  electors  of 
Bavaria  and  W  urtemberg,  and  die  sovereignty  of 
the  elector  of  Baden;  ceded  Tyrol,  Vorarlberg,  and 
some  districts,  to  Bavaria ;  die  greater  part  of  die 
Brisgau,  widi  Constance,  to  Baden ;  and  the  towns 
on  the  Danube,  and  some  other  portions  of  the  Sua- 
bian  possessions  of  Austria  to  W urtemberg.  For 
diese  cessions,  Austria  received  some  indemnifica- 
tion. (See  Confederation  of  the  lihine  ;  and  cousult 
Scholl's  Histoire  des  Traitis  de  i'aix,  7di  vol. 

PRESBYTERIANS  (from  the  Scripture  term 
r{tr£t/f-if«f,  elder);  diose  Christians  who  maintain 
dial  there  is  no  order  iu  die  church  superior  to  dutt 
of  presbyters  or  elders,  affirming  the  terms  «-fir£»- 
rtfu  (elder)  and  \wnu^v»t  (bishop)  to  be  of  precisely 
die  same  import.  The  Presbyterians  believe  diat 
the  authority  of  their  ministers  to  preach  die  gos- 
pel, and  to  administer  die  sacraments  of  baptism 
and  the  Lord's  supper,  is  derived  from  die  Holy 
Ghost  by  die  imposition  of  the  hands  of  die  pres- 
bytery (assembly  of  presbyters);  and  accordingly 
diey  oppose  the  scheme  of  die  Independent  or 
Congregational  churches,  widi  die  same  argument 
which  the  Episcopalians  use,  while  diey  differ  from 
these  latter  in  not  admitting  any  inequality  of  rank 
among  die  ministers  of  the  church.  The  established 
church  of  Scotland  is  Presbyterian ;  diis  mode  of 
ecclesiastical  government  having  been  introduced 
thither  from  Geneva  by  John  Knox,  the  celebrated 
Scotch  reformer.  (See  Kno*,  and  Scotland.)  Tlie 
doctrines  of  the  church  are  Caivinistic,  die  West- 
minster Confession  of  Faith  being  the  standard  of 
the  national  creed,  which  all  ministers  are  required 
to  subscribe.  There  are  four  ecclesiastical  judica- 
tories, vis.  the  kirk  session,  composed  of  the  min- 
ister of  the  parish,  and  a  number  of  the  most  re- 
spectable laymen  \  the  presbytery,  composed  of  die 
ministers  of  a  certain  district,  with  an  elder  from 
each  parish  ;  the  synod,  consisting  of  the  ministers 
and  elders  of  a  certain  number  of  presbyteries  ;  nnd 
the  general  assembly,  composed  of  representatives 
of  the  presbyteries  (200  ministers,  and  156  elders), 
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and  of  the  universities.   This  is  the  supreme  eccle-  I 
siaslical  tribunal,  and  meets  once  a  year.    For  a 
mure  detailed  account  of  the  constitution  of  the 
courts,  see  Assembly,  General. 

The  Presbyterian  church  in  the  United  States  of 
America  dors  not  materially  differ  from  that  of 
Scotland.  The  first  presbytery  was  organised  in 
that  country  m  1704,  by  the  association  of  several 
ministers  who  had  received  presbyterian  ordination 
in  Europe,  and  who  agreed  to  govern  themselves 
agreeably  to  the  Westminster  confession  of  faith  (see 
C  reed),  form  of  government,  book  of  discipline,  and 
directory  for  worship.  The  presbyteries  subse- 
quently formed  have  been  organised  by  act  of  this 
presbytery,  or  some  superior  judicatory,  such  as  a 
synod  or  general  assembly.  In  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  the  Presbyterian  church  was  divided, 
by  a  schism,  into  the  synod  of  New  York,  or  the 
New  Lights,  and  the  synod  of  Philadelphia  ;  but, 
in  1758,the  two  bodies  met, and  reunited  themselves 
iuto  one  synod,  entitled  the  Synod  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia.  The  first  general  assembly  met 
in  1789;  and,  in  1831,  it  comprehended  »M 
churches,  1801  ministers,  182,017  communicants, 
embracing  a  population  of  1,800,000  souls.  The 
number  of  synods,  in  1830,  was  nineteen;  that  of 
presbyteries,  ninety-eight.  The  theological  semi- 
naries, under  the  care  of  the  general  assembly,  are 
three,  at  Princeton  (New  Jersey),  Alleghanytown 
(Pennsylvania),  and  Prince  Edward  county  (Vir- 
ginia), besides  several  synodiral  seminaries. 

PRESBYTERY;  a  Scottish  ecclesiastical  court. 
See  Assembly,  General. 

PRESCRIPTION  is  a  right  or  title  acquired  by 
use  and  time,  as  when  a  man  can  show  no  other 
title  to  what  he  claims,  than  that  he,  and  those 
under  whom  he  claims,  have  im memorial ly  used  to 
enjoy  it.  The  object  of  prescription  is  to  secure 
the  title  to  property  to  him  who  has  had  the  pos- 
session of  it  for  the  term  fixed  by  the  law,  and  to 
prevent  any  one  from  disturbing  his  possession  after 
■uch  term  has  expired.  The  law  of  prescription  is 
not  intended  to  punish  the  indolence  of  proprietors  j 
it  only  interprets  their  silence  as  consent,  presum- 
ing that  a  man  who  neglects  to  assert  his  right  for 
A  long  series  of  years,  gives  it  up.  Many  cele- 
brated authors,  as  Grot  ins,  Puffendorff,  and  Wol- 
flus,  have  maintained  that  the  law  of  prescription 
is  derived  from  the  law  of  nature.  It  forms  a  part 
of  the  law  of  nations.  By  tlie  civil  law,  things 
movable  become  subject  to  prescription,  sifter  the 
expiration  of  three  years,  and  a  possession  during 
ten  years,  if  the  parties  are  present  (that  is,  in  the 
province),  and  twenty  years  if  they  are  absent,  will 
also  found  a  prescription  to  tilings  immovable,  if 
the  possession  was  honestly  obtained  at  first.  {J tut. 
lntt.  lib.  ii.  tit.  6.)  Where  the  possession  was 
mala  fide,  a  prescription  of  thirty  years  is  neces- 
sary to  confer  a  title.  In  the  code  of  Napoleon, 
the  provisions  in  regard  to  prescription  to  things 
immovable  are  similar.  In  some  Roman  Catholic 
countries,  prescription  does  not  avail  against  the 
church,  if  short  of  a  hundred  years.  In  the  English 
law,  the  term  pre  script  ion  is  applied  only  to  incor- 
poreal hereditaments,  as  a  right  of  way,  a  common, 
4c.  A  prescription  is  distinguished  from  a  custom 
by  this,  that  custom  is  properly  a  local  usage,  and 
not  annexed  to  a  person,  such  as  a  custom  in  a 
manor,  that  land  shall  descend  to  the  youngest  son ; 
but  prescription  is  merely  a  personal  usage;  as 
that  Sempronius  and  his  ancestors,  or  those  whose 
ite  he  hath,  have  used,  time  out  of  mind,  to  hate 
of  pasture  in  such  a  close ;  for  this  is  a 
usage  annexed  to  the  person  of  the  owner  of  til i 
By  the  law  of  England,  a 


must  have  existed  from  time  whereof  the 
of  man  is  not  to  the  contrary,  which  is  to  be  l 
stood,  not  merely  of  living  memory,  but  of  memory 
by  means  of  records  or  other  written  memorials ; 
and,  therefore,  where  there  is  any  proof  of  the 
original  or  commencement  of  any  tiling,  it  cannot 
be  claimed  by  prescription ;  unless,  indeed,  the 
commencement  were  before  the  reign  of  Richard  1.. 
for  then  it  is  considered  to  "have  existed  immemo- 
rial! y,  on  an  equitable  construction  of  the  statute  of 
Westminster,  1,  which  limited  that  time  for  a  writ 
of  right,  {stark  i,-  on  Etnd.y  1204.)  In  the  United 
States,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  whether  there 
can  be  a  prescription,  as  the  settlement  of  the 
country  was  within  the  time  of  memory  by  the 
English  law ;  and  it  has  been  held  that  there  could 
be  no  prescription  in  ttiat  country,  in  some  of  the 
states.  In  Massachusetts,  it  has  been  held,  that 
the  time  of  prescription  does  not  extend  further 
back  than  sixty  years,  and  that  it  is  questk 
whether  it  extended  back  further  than  forty 
(8  Pick.  604  ) 

PRESIDENT ;  the  supreme  executive  officer  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  'Ihe  qualifications, 
powers,  and  mode  of  election,  of  this  officer  are 
settled  by  article  II  of  the  Constitution,  the  first 
section  of  which  was  amended  in  1804.  (For 
qualifications  and  mode  of  election,  see  Election  : 
see  also  article  Constitutions.)  By  section  1st  of 
that  article,  It  is  provided,  "  that  in  case  of  the 
removal  of  the  president  from  office,  or  of  his  death, 
resignation,  or  disability  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on 
the  vice-president ;  and  the  congress  may  by  law 
provide  for  the  case  of  removal,  death,  resignation, 
or  inability  both  of  the  president  and  vice-presi- 
dent, by  declaring  what  officer  shall  then  act  as 
president,  and  such  officer  shall  act,  until  the  disa- 
bility be  removed  or  a  president  be  elected."  In 
pursuance  of  this  provision,  the  act  of  congress  of 
March  1,  1792,  sec.  9,  declares,  that  in  such  case 
of  vacancy,  the  president  of  the  senate  pro  tern., 
and  if  there  be  none,  the  speaker  of  the  house  of 
representatives,  shall  act  until  the  vacancy  is  sup- 
plied. The  president  holds  his  office  for  four  years, 
and  it  is  provided  by  law  (act  of  congress,  March 
1,  1792),  that  the  term  for  which  the  president  and 
vice-president  shall  be  elected,  shall  begin  on  the 
fourth  day  of  March  next  succeeding  the  day  of 
election.  The  first  section  of  Article  II.  of  the 
constitution  also  provides,  that  "the 
shall,  at  stated  times,  receive  for  his 
compensation  which  shall  neither  be  increased  nor 
diminished  during  the  period  for  which  he  shall 
have  been  elected,  and  he  shall  not  receive  within 
that  period  any  other  emolument  from  the  United 
States,  or  any  of  litem."  Before  entering  on  the 
execution  of  his  office,  he  is  required  to  take  the 
following  oath  or  affirmation :  "  1  do  solemnly  swear 
(or  affirm)  that  I  will  faithfully  execute  the  office 
of  president  of  the  United  States,  and  will,  to  the 
best  of  my  ability,  preserve,  protect,  and  defend 
the  constitution  of  the  1 I  nited  States . "  The  powers 
of  the  president  are  fixed  by  section  2  of  Article 
III,  in  the  following  terms :  "The  president  shall 
be  commander-in-chief  of  the  army  and  navy  i 
United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
states  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the 
United  States;  he  may  require  the  opinion,  in 
writing,  of  the  principal  officer  in  each  o»  the 
executive  departments,  upon  any  subject  relating 
to  the  duties  of  their  respective  offices,  and  he  shall 
have  power  to  grant  reprieves  and  pardons  for 
offences  against  the  United  States,  except  in  cases 
of  unpeachment.   He  shall  have  power,  by  and 
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with  the  consent  at  the  senate,  to  make  treaties, 
provided  two  thirds  of  the  senators  present  concur ; 
and  he  shall  nominate,  and,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  senate,  shall  appoint  ambas- 
sadors, other  public  ministers  and  consuls,  judges 
of  the  supreme  court,  and  all  other  officers  of  the 
United  States,  whose  appointments  are  not  herein 
otherwise  provided  for,  and  which  sluiJl  be  estab- 
lished by  law)  but  the  rongress  may  by  law  vest 
the  appointment  of  such  interior  officers,  as  they 
think  proper,  in  the  president  alone,  in  the  courts 
of  law,  or  in  the  heads  of  departments.  The  presi- 
dent shall  have  power  to  fill  up  all  vacancies  that 
may  happen  during  the  recess  of  the  senate,  by 
granting  commissions,  which  shall  expire  at  the 
and  of  their  next  session."  Section  7  of  Article  I. 
requires  that  "  every  bill,  which  shall  have  passed 
the  house  of  representatives  and  the  senate,  shall, 
before  it  become  a  law,  be  presented  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States ;  if  he  approve,  he  shall 
sign  it;  but  if  not,  he  shall  return  it,  with  his  ob- 
jections, to  that  house  in  which  it  shall  have  ori- 
ginated, who  shall  enter  the  objections  at  large  on 
the  journal,  and  proceed  to  reconsider  iL  If,  after 
such  reconsideration,  two  thirds  of  that  house  shall 
a^ree  to  pass  the  bill,  it  »hall  be  sent,  together  with 
the  objections,  to  the  other  house,  by  which  it  shall 
likewise  be  reconsidered,  and,  if  approved  by  two 
thirds  of  that  house,  it  shall  become  a  law.  If  any 
bill  shall  not  be  returned  by  the  president  within 
ten  days  (Sundays  excepted)  after  it  shall  have 
been  presented  to  htm,  the  same  shall  be  a  law,  in 
like  manner  as  if  he  had  signed  it,  unless  the  con- 
gress by  their  adjournment  prevent  its  return,  in 
which  case  it  shall  not  be  a  law."  The  same  pro- 
vision is  extended  to  every  order,  resolution,  or 
vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  may  be  necessary  (except 
on  question  of  adjournment).  The  duties  of  Uie 
president  are  determined  by  Article  II.,  section  3. 
"  He  shall,  from  time  to  time,  give  to  the  congress, 
information  of  the  state  of  the  Union,  and  recom- 
mend to  their  consideration  such  measures  as  he 
shall  judge  necessary  and  expedient ;  he  may,  on 
extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  houses,  or 
either  of  them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between 
them,  with  respect  to  the  time  of  adjournment,  he 
may  adjourn  tiiem  to  such  time  as  he  shall  think 
proper ;  he  shall  receive  ambassadors  and  other 

Cblic  ministers  ;  he  shall  take  care  that  the  laws 
faithfully  executed,  ami  slmll  commission  all  the 
the  United  States."    Art.  11.,  section  4, 


provides  that  "  the  president,  vice-president,  and 
all  civil  officers  of  the  United  States,  shall  be 
removed  from  office  on  impeachment  for,  and  con- 
viction of,  treason,  bribery,  or  other  high  crimes 
and  misdemeanours."  The  senate  has  the  sole 
power  to  try  impeachments ;  but  it  is  required  by 
section  3  of  Article  I.,  that  when  the  president  of 
the  United  States  is  tried,  the  chief  justice  slmll 
preside.  (See  United  Staffs,  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States.)  By  the  apportionment  of  repre- 
sentatives under  the  census  of  1820,  the  number  of 
presidential  electors  was  2(51  in  twenty  . four  electoral 
colleges. 

PRESS,  CoaascTioir  or  the.  See  Correction  of 
ike  Press. 

PRESS,  Laws  or.   See  next  article. 

PRESS,  Liberty  or  thb  ;  the  liberty  of  every 
citlien  to  print  whatever  he  chooses,  which  at  the 
same  time  does  not  prevent  his  being  amenable  to 
justice  for  the  abuse  of  this  liberty.  To  make  the 
ldieriy  of  the  press  real,  two  things  are  essential ; 
1 .  that  the  laws  against  its  licentiousness  should 
be  precise  and  dear;  9»  that  they  should  only 


punish  what  is  really  injurious  to  the  public  wel- 
mre.  The  laws  against  treason  under  Tiberius, 
against  heresy  under  the  inquisition,  against  irre- 
verence under  Catharine  II.,  against  conspiracy 
under  the  convention,  against  infringements  of  the 
royal  dignity,  and  contempt  of  government  in 
various  states,  are  very  indefinite,  and  allow  the 
greatest  tyranny.  The  laws  for  punishing  abuses 
of  the  press  are  generally  directed  against  attacks 
upon  the  government  or  its  officers,  upon  the  repu- 
tation of  individuals,  and  upon  good  morals  and 
religion.  The  latitude  allowed  to  the  press  of 
course  will  vary  with  circumstances.  A  discussion 
will  be  permitted  in  Prussia  which  would  be  pun- 
ished in  Austria.  Discussions  of  certain  religious 
topics  are  considered  in  one  age  blasphemous,  while 
another  age  esteems  them  innocent.  As  to  charges 
affecting  the  character  of  governments  and  indi- 
viduals, we  may  observe  that  the  freer  a  govern- 
ment is,  the  less  sensitive  it  is,  and  the  less  sensitive 
are  the  people  who  live  under  it.  No  people  are 
so  indifferent  to  being  publicly  spoken  of  as  the 
British,  whilst  the  Prussian  code  contains  many 
laws  against  verbal  offences.  (See  Injuria.)  As 
the  liberty  of  speech  is  unquestioned,  and  printing 
only  gives  permanence  and  circulation  to  what 
might  be  freely  spoken  (newspapers,  for  instance, 
take  the  place  of  speeches  and  conversations  in  the 
forums  of  the  petty  states  of  antiquity),  the  right  ot 
printing  rests  on  the  same  abstract  grounds  as  the 
right  of  speech ;  and  it  might  seem  strange  to  a 
man  unacquainted  with  history,  that  printing  should 
be  subjected  to  a  previous  censorship,  as  it  is  in 
most  states,  any  more  than  speaking,  and  that  the 
liberty  of  the  press  should  be  expressly  provided 
for  in  the  constitutions  of  most  free  states.  But 
when  we  look  to  history,  we  find  the  origin  of  this, 
as  of  many  other  legislative  anomalies,  in  periods 
when  politics,  religion,  and  individual  rights  were 
confusedly  intermingled.  It  is  only  since  men's 
views  of  the  just  limits  of  government  have  become 
clearer,  that  the  liberty  of  the  press  has  been  recog- 
nised as  a  right ;  and  to  England  we  are  particu- 
larly indebted  for  the  establishment  of  this  prin- 
ciple, as  of  so  many  other  bulwarks  of  freedom, 
though  the  Netherlands  preceded  her  in  the  actual . 
enjoyment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  When  we 
consider  the  practical  effect  of  the  censorship,  it  is 
no  more  defensible  on  that  ground  than  on  the 
ground  of  abstract  right.  In  what  times  and 
countries  have  morals  and  religion,  and  the  reputa- 
tion of  individuals,  been  more  outrageously  attacked 
through  the  press,  than  in  those  in  which  the  cen- 
sorship was  established  ?  We  are  far  from  consid- 
ering the  liberty  of  the  press  as  without  evil  conse- 
quences ;  but  the  censorship  does  not  prevent  these 
consequences,  while  it  destroys  the  numberless 
benefits  of  an  unshackled  press.  But  the  liberty 
of  Uie  press,  properly  considered,  is  not  to  be 
treated  as  a  mere  question  of  political  expediency. 
Liberty  of  conscience  and  liberty  of  thought  are 
rights  superior  in  importance  to  any  objects  which 
fall  under  the  head  of  expediency.  Representa- 
tive governments  are  empty  forms  without  the 
liberty  of  the  press.  The  free  discussion  of  all 
political  measures,  and  of  the  character  of  public 
officers,  is  of  much  more  consequence  than  the  free- 
dom of  debate  in  legislative  assemblies.  A  parlia- 
ment would  be  a  comparatively  small  check  upon  a 
government  were  it  not  for  the  liberty  of  the  press. 
In  fact,  h  might  easily  be  made  an  instrument  for 
enforcing  oppressive  measures;  since  a  government 
would  find  little  difficulty  in  gaining  over  a  majority 
of  such  a  Ixxly  by  the  motives  of  ambition  and  ava- 
rice, were  it  not  for  the  control  exercised  over  legis- 
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Jatlve  bodies,  by  a  free  pres.  Without  this,  pub- 
licity of  di<cus.sioii  in  legislative  assemblies  would 
be  of  little  avail.  In  fact,  representative  govern- 
ments, without  the  liberty  of  the  press,  are  a  mock- 
ery. This  liberty  is,  indeed,  the  great  safeguard 
of  all  others;  and  a  whole  dynasty  was  lately  pros- 
trated in  a  struggle  with  this  formidable  power. 
Polignac's  Rqttrt,  which  caused  tile  revolution  of 
1830,  will  ever  be  memorable  in  the  history  of  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  as  proving  the  difficulty  or  Im- 
possibility of  a  minister's  ruling  in  opposition  to 
public  opinion  in  a  country  where  the  press  is  free. 
(For  the  history  of  the  press,  see  Censorship.) 

In  England,  the  liberty  of  the  press,  soon  after 
printing  was  introduced,  was  regulated  by  the  king's 
proclamations,  prohibitions,  cltarters  of  license,  &c., 
and,  finally,  by  tli«  court  of  star  chnnilicr.  The 
long  parliament,  after  their  rupture  with  Charles  1.. 
assumed  the  same  power.  The  government  of 
Charles  II.  imitated  their  ordinance*.,  and  the  press 
did  not  reaby  b«  <  -ome  free  till  the  expiration  of  the 
statutes  restricting  it  in  lO'.t-l,  after  which  it  was 
found  imj  o^ili.e  to  pass  new  laws  in  restraint  of  it, 
and  it  has  remained  free  ever  since.  In  the  nrllcle 
Jhf.ks.  Censorship  of,  an  account  is  gtren  of  the 
regulations  of  various  countries  for  restricting  print- 
ing, and  the  sale  of  printed  matter.  Where  the 
government  has  the  complete  control  of  either,  no 
liberty  of  the  press  exists.  In  other  countries,  the 
principal  rules  for  the  regulation  of  the  press  are, 
1.  that  all  presses  must  have  a  liceiw;  the  printers 
mu^t  often  give  hit-h  security  for  their  loyal  beha- 
viour, and  sometimes  even  take  an  oath.  A  license 
is  required  both  in  France  and  C, rent  Hritoin  (in  the 
latter  country  it  is  easily  obtained;  but  a  late  law 
in  France,  since  the  revolution  ol  .Inly.  l8:to.  has 
required  very  high  security),  2.  the  name  ami  place 
of  residence  of  tlie  printer  must  be  mentioned  on 
the  title -patre.  This  is  the  case  in  Great  Hritain, 
and  on  die  continent  of  Kwrope.  The  printer  must 
keep  a  list  of  all  that  he  prims,  and  some  copies 
hum  be  sent  to  the  government  before  publication. 
In  France,  if  a  work  is  found  illegal,  a  criminal 
process  K  Instituted,  and  the  hook*  are  not  allowed 
to  be  sold  until  the  decision  is  given.  Government 
need  not  pnwciite  immediately,  but  can  at  any 
time.  In  1817.  there  was  much  debate,  whether 
o!t'  uees  of  the  press  should  lie  judjred  by  the  assises 
(with  a  jury 'i,  or  Iry  the  trthvitunr  tfe  police  rorrec- 
ttoTint-il,-  (without  a  jury>.  The  latter  opinion  pre- 
vailed, but  the  "special  provisions,"  added  in  IS.iO 
to  the  cliarter,  prov  ide  for  a  trial  by  jury  for  offences 
of  the  press,  ami  political  olienees  The  work  Cmfe 
d-s  liHprhueurs.  l.ihrniret,  Ecrnains  ct  Artistes, 
par  f  A.  Vie  (Pans,  I8|i;,  2  vols.),  contains  all 
the  French  laws  of  the  press,  to  the  date  of  its 
publication.  In  the  I'nitcd  States,  there  is  no 
restraint  upon  the  liberty  of  printing.  Any  man 
can  print  and  circulate  whatever  he  chooses,  and  is 
only  answerable  if  tlie  matter  itself  is  illegal.  W  hat 
publications  ore  punishable  in  the  1.' idled  States 
will  depend,  in  some  measure,  upon  tlie  circum- 
stances of  the-  particular  state  in  which  they  appear. 
In  the  slave-holding  states,  publications  of  a  ten- 
dency to  excite  commotions  among  tlie  blacks  are 
liable  to  punishment. 

l'RF>S  OF  SAIL  signifies  as  much  sail  as  Ihe 
then  state  of  the  wind,  &c,  will  permit  a  ship  to 
carry.    See  Sarigatmn,  and  Ship. 

PRESS-GANG;  the  name  given  rn  Fnslnnd  to  n 
detachment  of  seamen,  who  (under  the  command  of 
a  lieutenant)  are  emj«jwered.  in  time  of  war.  to  trke 
any  senfarinp  men.  and  oblige  them  to  Serve  on 
Loan!  the  kind's  ship's. 

PRESS,  PlUNTlflO.  Sec  Printing. 


PR  FSTFR  JOHN.  In  the  middle  ages,  ft 
reported  by  travellers,  that  there  was  a  Christian 
prince  who  reigned  in  the  interior  of  Asia.  under 
this  name,  and  the  same  story  was  also  known  to 
the  crusaders.  Albert  of  Aix,  and  Otbo  of  Freisin. 
gen,  speak  of  him  in  the  twelfth  centnry  ;  Rnhru- 
cpiis,  in  the  thirteenth  century,  attributes  the  name 
of  Prmter  John  to  a  Nestortan  prince,  Ungkhan, 
who  liad  reigned  In  Caracorum,  over  two  Mongol 
tribes,  and  perished  in  a  war  against  Oengis  Khan, 
above  half  a  century  before  the  time  of  his  jtmrwy. 
See  Xrttorians  )  Other  travellers  of  the  thirteenth 
century  also  mention  this  |-ersonage,  and  GlovuMri 
di  Montecorvino,  bishop  of  Cambalu,  is  said  to 
have  converted  n.°>05)  a  prince  of  his  house  to 
Christianity.    Who  this  Prester  John  was,  H  is  net 


easy  to  decide ;  the  supposition  that  he  was  the 
Dalai  Lama,  or  one  of  the  chief  priests  of  the  I.a- 
makes,  does  not  agree  wiih  the  position  assigned  to 
his  residence  by  the  travellers,  nor  does  any  of  the 
etymological  explanations,  which  have  been  pro- 
posed,  seem  satisfactory.  The  most  ludicrotrs  mis- 
take on  this  sub]*  ct  was  that  made  by  the  Porro. 
guese  in  the  fifteenth  century,  who  picked  up  a 
story  of  a  Christian  prince  in  the  interior  of  Africa, 
whose  name  was  Ogan.  and  who  was  in  fact  the 
neirus  (king)  of  Abyssinia.  In  mnsenuenee  of  the 
resemblance  of  the  names  n«an  and  Vngkhan,  they 
transferred  the  throne  of  Prester  John  from  Asia  to 
Africa,  and  gave  the  name  to  die  Abyssinian  prince. 

PRESTO  [Italian-',  quick,  used  in  mu-ic  to  de- 
sigitate  the  fifth  chief  desrree  of  musical  motion, 
rpiicker  than  at!'?™.  Presto  nssat  denotes  very 
qun  k,  and  prestissimo  the  highest  degree  of  quick- 
ness. 

PRFSTON;  a  borough  town  in  Lancashire,  Eng- 
land,  on  the  Ribble.  thirty -one  miles  from  Liver- 
nool.  The  population,  in  17£>0,  was  6(K)0,  and  had 
iieen  nearly  stationary  'or  a  century ;  but,  in  17^1. 
n  small  muslin  manufacture  was  e>tablisl»ed  there 
by  a  Mr  Horrocks,  which,  with  some  other  cotu« 
works,  formed  by  the  same  individual,  soon  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  most  flourishing  places  in  the 
kingdom.  In  1S»M,  the  population  was  11.887,  in 
I  R-i  I.  24. 575,  and  in  I  S3 1,  33,112.  The  streets  are 
broad  and  well  paved,  and  there  are  churches  foe 
almost  all  ilenominations  of  Christians.  Hcfore  the 
Hefonn  Hill,  the  town  sent  two  representatives  t» 
parliament,  who  were  elected  by  every  male  inha- 
bitant, whether  house  keeper  or  lodger,  who  had 
resided  six  months  in  the  town,  and  bad  not  bent 
chargeable  to  any  towuship  as  a  pauper  for  twelve 
months.* 

Pit  FSTON,  Thomas,  an  English  dramatic  writer, 
who  flourished  In  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of 
F.!izal>cth.  He  was  educated  at  Cambridge,  where 
he  succeeded  to  a  fellowship.  He  was  afterwards 
created  a  doctor  of  civil  law.  and  appointed  master 
of  Trinity  liall,  over  which  he  presided  fourteen 
years.  He  wrote  one  dramatic  piece,  entitled  a 
Lamentable  Tragedy,  full  of  pleasant  Mirth,  con- 
tevning  the  Life  of  Cainbises.  King  of  Pert-la,  &c  — 
a  sad  ti-ue  of  fustian,  which  escaped  not  the  satire  of 
Shnkes|Hvtre,  who,  in  Henry  I V. .  makes  Falstaff  talk 
ot  speaking  in  Carobyses'  vein.  Preston  died  hi  1598. 

PRESTOS-PANS ;  a  village  eight  miles  east  of 
Edinhurch,  where  the  royal  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Sir  Jolin  Cope  were  defeated,  in  1745.  by 
the  Highlanders,  who  fought  for  the  Pretender, 
Charles  Edward.    See  Edtcard,  Vharln* 


*  Yotofstof  tlii<  kind  were  called  tx>tnyiliap*n,  or  pnlir*B&t 

■friiei  ?/■</  I ti>  IhuI  a  terra  which  iuohidi-t  all  p^rviri,  vr l\o 
1,1  ih,  ;>  ,.irv  put,  or  co«V  their  own  rlrt»taJ«     Twit**.  » 


l...r.iiiih  in  Sr.nier»ef»liire.  with  a  nopnlatioo  of  sroa.  Iik»«r  sr 
r>  iiirn-  l  two  member*,  dlvten  by  the  jx^umU^crt  %4  to* 

burouv:h. 
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PRETENDER.  See  Edteard,  Charles;  and 
Stuart,  Janui  Edward  Franeit. 

PRE I OR;  the  principal  Roman  magistrate,  next 
after  the  consul.  The  administration  of  justice 
devolved  upon  him.  This  office  was  established  389 
years  after  the  building  of  the  city,  because  the  con- 
suls were  too  much  occupied  by  the  almost  uninter- 
rupted series  of  wars,  to  attend  to  that  duty.  In 
the  year  418,  plebeians  were  admitted  to  the  pre- 
tunhtp.  The  pretor  was  chosen  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  consuls,  and  was  therefore  called  collrga 
contolum.  At  first  there  was  only  one  ;  but  as  the 
business  increased  through  the  influx  of  strangers, 
a  second  was  added,  hi  the  yeur  of  Rome  510.  The 
duties  were  divided  between  them  by  lot,  the  one 
trying  causes  between  citizens  Vara-tor  urbanus), 
the  oUier  between  citisens  and  foreigners  {pretor 
pvregrinut).  In  5?7,  two  additional  ones  were 
chosen  to  administer  justice  in  the  provinces  of 
Sicily  and  Sardinia,  which  were  conquered  at  that 
time.  In  557,  when  the  Roman  dominion  was  ex- 
tended over  Spain,  two  more  were  added,  so  that 
the  whole  number  was  now  six.  Sylla  increased 
their  number  to  eight,  and  Ojesar  to  ten.  Under 
the  emperors  their  number  varied.  The  distinctions 
of  the  pretor  were,  six  lictors  who  carried  the  fascet 
before  him.  the  toga  preetetta,  and  a  sella  curulis, 
on  which  he  sat  while  administering  justice.  A 
spear,  or,  if  he  was  holding  a  public  court,  a  sword, 
was  plnced  before  him,  as  the  emblem  of  his  judi- 
cial character.  The  principal  business  of  the  pre- 
tor was  the  administration  of  justice.  On  his  en- 
trance into  office,  he  swore  to  respect  the  laws,  and 
published  an  edict,  stating  the  rules  according  to 
which  he  should  administer  justice  for  the  ensuing 
year  {edictum,  formula  pr<etoris).  He  chose  from 
the  legal  ranks  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  to  be 
judges  during  his  continuance  in  office.  The  prator 
urbanus,  who  was  the  first  In  rank,  took  the  place 
of  the  consuls  In  their  absence  ;  he  presided  in  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  and,  in  case  of  emergency, 
convened  the  senate.  The  care  of  some  of  the  pub- 
lic games  also  devolved  on  him,  as  the  Apollinarian, 
tlie  Circensinn,  ami  the  Megalensian.  The  office  of 
pretor  continued  for  a  year,  after  the  expiration  of 
which  he  went  into  the  province  assigned  him,  as 
pro  pretor. 

PRKTORIANS.  In  the  times  or  the  republic, 
the  cohort  preeforia  was  a  liody  of  troops  selected 
to  guard  die  person  of  the  commander  (in  old  Latin, 
prator),  while  in  active  service.  But  Augustus 
established  a  standing  body-guard,  consisting  of 
three  cohorts,  called  prrturinns,  which  were  sta- 
tioned In  the  city.  This  number  was  afterwards 
increased  to  nine,  and  a  body  of  horse  was  finally 
added.  Under  Tiberius,  a  fixed  station  (castra 
preeforia.  or pr<rtoria mi,  or  prj-torium)  was  assigned 
them.  L" infer  the  later  emperors,  particularly  from 
the  time  of  Com  modus,  they  often  deposed  and 
murdered  the  emperors,  and  raised  their  favourites, 
or  even  (as  in  the  cn«e  of  Didius  Julianus)  the 
highest  bidder,  to  the  throne  of  the  Cu  sars.  Their 
commander  {pro-feet  ut  prxtorio)  became  the  most 
important  officer  in  the  stole,  having,  from  the  l>e- 
giuniiig  of  the  third  century,  not  only  Uie  command 
of  the  guards,  hut  the  administration  of  the  finances, 
and  an  extensive  criminal  jurisdiction, — a  natural 
consequence  of  the  growth  of  military  despotism. 
The  pretorian  guards  were  abolished  by  Conslantine 
the  Great. 

PRETRES  INSERMENTES.  See  Priests,  Non- 
juring. 

PR  EVES  A  ;  a  town  of  Albania,  snngiacat  of 
Janina,  on  Uie  northern  side  of  the  gulf  of  Arta  ; 
!at.  39°  5'  N.;  Ion.  20«  33'  E.;  tight  and  a  liulf 


leagues  from  Arta,  and  not  far  from  the  ruins  of 
Allium,  lu  16S4,  the  brave  Venetian  admiral 
Morositii  took  from  the  Turks  Santa  Maura,  Pre- 
vesa.  Butrinto,  Parga,  Arta,  and  Voinitia,  and  thus 
rendered  Venice  mistress  of  the  Ambracian  gulf. 
In  1797  these  places  were  ceded  to  the  French  re- 
public, and  when  the  latter  became  involved  in  a 
war  witli  Turkey,  All,  pnclia  of  Janina,  took  Pre- 
vesa  by  storm  (179S),  pillaged  the  city,  and  put  to 
death  the  greater  part  of  the  male  population,  in 
violation  of  express  stipulations.  By  the  peace  of 
Luneville,  Austria  and  France  formally  ceiled  Pre- 
vesa.  Parga,  Voinilza,  and  Buirinto  (Huthroluml  to 
Uie  Porte.  (S^-c  Parga.)  Prevesa  u  gain  sutiered 
by  the  rebellion  of  Ali,  whose  sou  threw  himself 
into  the  citadel,  nnd  thus  subjected  it  to  a  long 
blockade.  In  1825,  It  also  suffered  by  an  earllu 
quake,  which  did  much  damage  in  Santa  Maura. 

PREVILLE,  Pikuhk  Loris  Drill's  nv.,u  distin- 
guished French  actor,  born  at  Paris  in  1721,  was 
designed  for  the  church,  but  ran  away,  and,  idler 
serving  as  a  journeyman  mason,  joined  a  company 
of  players,  and  performed  at  Strasburg,  Dijon, 
Rouen,  and  finally  became  manager  of  a  company 
at  Lyons.  In  177.*l,  he  made  his  debut  at  Paris,  at 
the  theatre  Francait.  Armand  favoured  his  first 
appearance  at  the  theatre  of  Fontainehleau,  which 
decided  his  reputation.  He  played  five  different 
parts  in  the  Mercuregalant.  Louis  XV.,  who  had 
a  g<»od  taste,  was  so  struck  with  his  performance, 
tliat  he  ordered  him  to  be  received  among  his  own 
players.  Preville's  acting  was  excellent,  and  he 
shone  not  only  in  humorous  parts,  but  in  pathetic 
scenes.  He  left  the  theatre  in  1 786.  but  afterwards 
made  his  appearance  again  to  relieve  some  of  his 
companions,  who  had  been  reduced  to  distress  by 
the  revolution.    He  died  blind  at  Beauvais  in  1799. 

PREVOST  DEXILES,  Antoine  Fraugois,  ft 
French  writer,  bom  in  lfi97,  studied  with  the 
Jesuits,  and  entered  the  order,  which,  however,  he 
soon  quitted  for  the  military  service.  Dissatisfied 
wilh  the  slowness  of  promotion,  he  again  joined  the 
Jesuits,  but,  after  a  short  time,  once  more  returned 
to  the  career  of  arms,  and  served  with  reputation. 
Disappointed  love  next  caused  hiin  to  assume  the 
habit  of  the  Benedictines  of  St  Maur,  and  he  retired 
to  St  Germain  des  Pres,  where  he  found  consolatiou 
in  study.  His  restless  temper  soon  led  him  to  sepa- 
rate himself  from  the  Benedictines,  and,  in  1720,  he 
went  to  Holland,  and  was  thrown  upon  his  own 
resources  for  subsistence.  Here  he  published  his 
Mimoircs  iTttn  Homme  de  Qualiti,  and,  having 
formed  a  connexion  with  a  young  woman,  he  went 
over  to  England.  In  17.14,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  was  appointed  almoner  and  secretary  to  the 
prince  or  Conti.  The  chancellor  d'Agiiesseau  also 
selected  him  to  superintend  the  llist»iri  gtnfral*! 
det  f  'oyages.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  In  the 
forest  of  Chantilly,  he  was  attacked  by  a  stroke  of 
apoplexy.  Having  been  found  in  a  state  of  insen- 
sibility by  some  peasants,  the  public  officer  pro- 
ceeded to  open  the  body  of  the  supposed  deceased, 
when  he  opened  his  eyes ;  but  the  wound  was  mor- 
tal. This  event  occurred  in  1763.— Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  are  his  flistoire  de  M. 
Cleveland,  Hitioire  du  Chfvalier  det  Grieujr,  et  de 
Manon  Lc  scant,  with  several  other  romances,  and 
numerous  translations  from  the  English  of  Ricliard. 
son,  Hume,  &c. 

PREVOT,  COIRS  PREVOTALES.  Several 
officers  bore  the  name  of  privSt  in  France  previous 
to  the  revolution.  The  grand  pririt  de  France, 
with  two  deputies  (lieutenants gintrnwj?  civilt.crimi~ 
ncls  et  de  police),  exercised  jurisdiction  in  Uie  royal 
palace  and  household ;  Uie  privut  det  merchandt 
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at  Paris  and  Lynns  was  the  first  magistrate  of  the 

city.   The  privit  de  Pari*,  as  governor  of  the  cha- 


tt/rt,  was  Uic  chief 


officer,  head  of  the 


knights  of  the  town,  and  its  dependent  territory, 
andof  the  vtcomli  of  Pari*,  and  was  the  bailli  of  the 
university.    The  prtvtts  des  martchatut  de  France, 
wlio  were  lately  restored  for  a  time  under  the  name 
of  cours  prtv6 tales,  were  guardians  of  the  public  I 
peace,  and  exercised  a  rather  summary  justice  over 
vagabonds,  robbers,  gipsies,  and  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace  (house-breakers,  highway  robbers, 
rioters,  counterfeiters,  etc).   The  nobles,  and  most 
of  the  officers  of  government,  were  not  amenable 
to  their  jurisdiction,  which  was  so  badly  adminis- 
tered (for  the  jtrhstt*  were  not  jurists),  that  the 
celebrated  chancellors  1,'Hopital  and  D'Aguesseau 
restricted  their  authority  by  the  ordinances  of  1505 
and  1731  ;  and,  in  1790,  H  was  entirely  abolished. 
But  Napoleon  found  that  the  ordinary  courts  were 
insufficient  to  maintain  the  strict  control  which 
he  desired  over  public  order.    Of  this  he  took 
advantage  to  extend  his  power.    By  the  law  of 
March  3,  1810,  concerning  prisons  of  state,  he 
received  the  power  of  confining  dangerous  persons, 
without  trial,  in  those  prisons.    In  J  800,  the  foun- 
dation had  already  been  laid  for  the  erection  of 
special  tribunals,  which  the  new  criminal  organisa- 
tion of  1806  confirmed,  with  new  developments. 
In  these  social  tribunal*  the  president  of  the  court 
of  assises,  with  four  counsellors  and  three  military 
men,  were  to  judge  vagrants  {gens  sans  aveu)  for 
all  manner  of  crimes ;  and,  in  case  of  rebellion, 
armed  smuggling,  counterfeiting,  and  murder,  by 
numbers,  the  trial  was  to  be  without  jury,  and  in  a 
summary  iorm.    The  imperial  decree  of  April  6,  | 
1809,  added  to  the  above  specified  acts  tliat  of  hav- 
ing borne  arms  against  Napoleon  since  September 
1,  1804.    By  the  law  of  April  20,  1810,  govern- 
ment was  authorised  to  establish  extraordinary 
special  tribunals,  for  the  term  of  one  year,  composed 
of  eight  members  of  the  court  of  appeals,  in  those 
departments  in  which  certain  crimes  were  unusual- 
ly frequent.    For  the  trial  of  smugglers,  by  an  im- 
perial decree  of  October  18, 1810,  cours  de  douanes 
were  established  in  thirty-six  cities,  and  cours  pri- 
vCtales  des  douanes  in  eight  cities  ;  the  latter  had  a 
grand-prtv6t  for  president,  with  eight  assistant 
judge*,  and  in  cases  of  armed  smuggling  had  origi- 
nal jurisdiction,  and  proceeded  without  jury.  All 
these  extraordinary  tribunals,  together  with  the 
military  commissions,  were  abolished  by  the  charter 
of  1814  (art.  63),  with  a  proviso  for  the  restoration 
of  the  cours  pre v6tales,  should  it  be  found  necessary. 
By  the  law  of  December  20,  1815,  the  special 
criminal  court*  were  re-established,  for  two  years, 
under  the  name  of  cours  prevd tales.    One  of  these 
courts  was  erected  in  each  department,  consisting 
of  a  jurist  as  president,  a  military  officer  as  prectt, 
and  four  members  of  the  court  of  the  first  instance 
in  the  district.    Their  jurisdiction  resembled  that 
of  the  special  criminal  courts  constituted  in  1808, 
and  their  procedure  was  exactly  the  same.  They 
were  not  renewed,  and  therefore  tacitly  expired  in 
1818.   The  article  of  the  charter  above  reierred  to 
(54th  in  the  new  charter)  was  so  amended  August 
7th,  1830,  as  to  read  thus :  "  There  can  be  no  ex- 
traordinary commissions  or  tribunals,  under  any 
title  or  name  whatsoever,"  the  proviso  in  favour  of 
the  cours  prtv6tales  being  struck  out. 

PR  I  AM  ;  son  of  Laomedon  and  Strymoor  Placia, 
called,  hi  his  earlier  years,  Podarces;  but  when 
Hercules  took  Troy,  and  permitted  Hesione  to  rarv- 
sotn  one  of  the  prisoners  at  her  own  price,  she  se- 
lected her  brother  Podarces,  and  gave  her  veil  for 
hun.  On  this  account  he  was  ever  after  called 


I  nam  (the  Ransomed).   When  i  youth,  he  marcficl 
with  the  Phrygians  against  the  Aimjuik.  atd  *tTt 
as  ambassador  to  the  1  hrAcasz.   After  the  death 
of  his  father  he  reigned  in  Troy.  Bj  his  first  wife, 
Arisbe,  daughter  of  M  crops,  he  had  .Esams.  He 
afterwards  gave  Arisbe  to  Hyrtaw,  and  married 
Hecuba,  by  whom  he  had,  accre4ir»  to  lhm.tr. 
nineteen  children,  among   whom  Hector,  Paris 
Creusa,  Land  ice,  Polyxena,  Cassandra  (Aleiandrri . 
Deipltobus,  Helen  us.  I' am  moo,  Poutn,  Antipbuv 
Hipponous,  Polydorus  and  Troths  were  the  bkx 
distinguished.    By  four  concubines,  he  tlso  tad 
thirty-sons  and  four  daughters.    Hi*  name  ha*  1**:: 
rendered  famous  by  the  tragical  hue  of  bnnseif  w*i 
his  family,  brought  on  by  his  blind  lore  for  hts  vn 
Paris ;  for  when  lie  was  extremely  old,  the  Grr»i» 
demanded  of  bun  the  restoration  of  Helen,  who  hi 
been  carried  away  by  Paris,  and,  on  his  refusal 
give  her  up  they  made  war  against  Troy,  look  m  i 
destroyed  the  city,  after  a  siege  of  ten  years,  hii  m 
Hector  (q.  v.)  having  already  fallen  before  hit  eye*. 
In  this  night  of  horror  the  old  man  armed  Lin* 
to  seek  death  in  the  midst  of  the  enemy  ;  b*  the 
prayers  of  Hecuba  prevailed  upon  hun  tu  lakf  vv  ■ 
ter  at  the  altar  of  Jupiter.   Here  he  »»*  to  w 
Polites  foil  by  the  hand  of  Pyrrbus  ;  sad.  nmbet? 
contain  himself,  be  hurled  his  javelin  at  the  ymxt- 
ful  warrior,  who  dragged  the  old  maa  by  the  tar 
to  the  altar,  and  plunged  a  sword  into  bn  bmst 
PRIAPUS  :  originally  a  god  of  the  firi*  a 
Lampsacus,  a  town  of  Mysia,  situated  ia a ndiwat 
country.   Venus  bore  him  to  Bacchus,  whrtt  tt» 
latter  was  returning  from  India,  but  was  awll»; 
to  acknowledge  him,  on  account  of  ha  defcra". 
Others  give  him  a  different  origin ;  but  be  vt> 
always  god  of  the  fields,  the  protector  of  pri* 
bees,  goats,  and  sheep.    He  was  represented 
horns  and  goat's  ears,  and  large  sexual  partv  tak- 
ing in  his  lap  all  kinds  of  fruits  ;  in  his  hand  he  led 
a  sickle,  and  usually  a  horn  of  plenty.  Ha  *w 
ship  spread  from  Lampsacus  over  Greece  to  A» 
Some  mycologists  consider  him  an  emblea  of » 
ture. 

PRICE,  Richard  ;  a  dissenting  minister,  dtefr 
guished  as  a  mathematician  and  statistical  vn* 
He  was  born  at  L  lan  gun  or,  in  G  laniorwadw*.  a 
1723.  and  was  educated  at  Talgrath,  in  a»  mH* 
county,  whence  he  removed  to  a  Presbyters 
academy  in  London,  and  became  pastor  of  a  **■ 
conformist  congregation,  of  Arian  or  sraw-Aw* 
principles,  at  Hackney,  where  be  continued  as  *< 
as  he  lived.    He  commenced  his  literary 
1758  by  his  Review  of  the  principal  Difirwa* 
in  Morals  (8vo.),  which  was  followed  by  Fow 
sertations  on  the  Importance  of  Christian";.  * 
Nature  of  Historical  Evidence,  and  Miririri.  «*•. 
(1767,  8vo.).    In  1769,  be  received  the  diplomj 
D.  D.  from  the  University  of  Glasgow.  In  i-i 
appeared  his  Observations  on  Rev«rM<rcrf  fo- 
ments and  Annuities  (8vo.),  which  esttblnj«  » 
character  as  a  mathematical  calculator.  Hf 
published  an  Appeal  to  the  Public  on  to"?* 
of  Ute  National  Debt ;  and  during  the  const**" 
the  North  American  colonies,  advocated  ili«w«* 
in  Observations  on  Civil  Liberty  (lTTfi, f!Tft^/ 
ditional  Observations,  and  a  Supplement-  J** 
tracts  provoked  the  animadversions  oft  mt»' 
writers  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  qoestt*-  *■ 
exposed  him  to  some  obloquy,  but  they  afco  P"* 
cured  hun  a  vote  of  thanks  from  U.e<nry*<» 
of  London  presented  in  a  gold  box.   *  £ 
gaged  hi  an  epistolary  correspondence  *t.  „ 
friend  doctor  Joseph  Priestley  on  the 
of  materialism  and  necessity,  the  mteattttl**' 
was  laid  be/ore  the  public  in  uti  octavo  * 
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1778.  When  Pitt  became  prime-minister,  he  con- 
sulted doctor  Price,  in  his  schemes  for  the  reduction 
of  the  national  debt ;  and  the  establishment  of  the 
sinking  fund  was  the  result  of  his  recommendation. 
(See  Sinking  Fund.)  At  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution,  in  a  sermon  (published  in  1789) 
On  the  Lore  of  Country,  he  warmly  expressed  his 
delight  at  the  emancipation  of  the  French  people. 
This  discourse  produced  Burke's  Reflections,  in 
which  doctor  Price  was  severely  treated.  He  died 
April  19,  1791.  Besides  many  papers  in  the  Trans- 
actions of  the  Royal  Society,  of  which  he  was  a  fel- 
low, he  published  Sermons  on  the  Christian  Doc- 
trine, as  received  by  the  different  Denominations  of 
Christians  (8vo  ),  and  several  single  sermons  and 
political  pamphlets. 
PRICE.   See  falue. 

PRICKLY  PEAR.  This  term  is  frequently  ap- 
plied to  various  species  of  cactus,  but  more  com- 
monly to  the  C.  opuntioy  a  fleshy  and  succulent 
plant,  destitute  of  leaves,  covered  with  fasciculi  of 
spines,  and  consisting  of  flattened  joints,  inserted 
upon  each  other.  The  flowers  are  pretty  large, 
yellow,  having  numerous  petals  and  stamens.  They 
sure  succeeded  by  a  purplish  and  edible  fruit. 

PR1DEAUX,  HuMpuaKY,  a  learned  English 
divine,  born  in  1648,  was  educated  at  Oxford,  and, 
while  at  the  university,  published  the  ancient  in- 
scriptions from  the  Arundel  marbles,  under  the  title 
of  Marmora  Oxoniensia.  Lord  chancellor  Finch, 
earl  of  Nottingham,  gave  him  a  prebend  in  Nor- 
wich cathedral,  and  lord  North  bestowed  on  him 
the  rectory  of  Bladen,  which,  on  taking  the  degree 
of  D.  D.,  he  exchanged  for  the  benefice  of  Solium, 
in  Norfolk.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  to  the 
archdeaconry  of  Suffolk,  and,  in  1 70S,  made  dean 
of  Norwich.  His  death  took  place  November  1, 
1 7*4.  Besides  his  great  work  entitled  the  Old  and 
New  Testament  connected  in  the  History  of  the 
Jews  and  neighbouring  Nations,  of  which  there  are 
many  editions,  he  was  the  author  of  the  Life  of 
Mohammed  (8vo.) ;  the  Original  and  Right  of 
Tithes  c8vo.)  ;  Ecclesiastical  Tracts  (8vo.),  &c. 

PRIESTLEY,  Joseph,  an  eminent  philosopher 
and  divine,  was  bom  in  March,  1733,  at  Fieldhead, 
near  Leeds.  His  father  was  a  clothier,  of  the  Cal- 
vioistic  persuasion,  in  which  he  was  also  himself 
brought  up,  tuider  the  protection  of  an  aunt,  who, 
niter  he  hud  attained  a  respectable  degree  of  clas- 
sical acquirement  in  several  schools  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, finally  placed  him  at  the  dissenting  aca- 
demy at  Daventry,  with  a  view  to  the  ministry. 
He  spent  three  years  at  this  school,  when  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  doctor  Hartley, 
which  made  a  great  impression  upon  his  mind ;  and 
lie  was  unulually  led  into  a  partiality  for  the  Arian 
hypothesis.  On  quitting  the  academy,  he  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become  minister  of  Needham  Mar- 
ket, in  Suffolk,  when,  being  suspected  of  heretical 

Swoons,  he  received  little  encouragement;  and, 
ter  a  residence  of  three  years,  he  undertook  the 
charge  of  a  congregation  at  Namptwich,  in  Che- 
shire, to  which  he  joined  a  school.  Here  his  repu- 
tation increased;  and,  in  1761,  he  was  invited  by 
the  trustees  of  the  dissenting  academy  at  Warring- 
ton to  occupy  the  post  of  tutor  in  the  languages. 
At  Warriugton,  his  political  opinions  were  mani- 
fested in  an  Essay  on  Government.  He  also  pub- 
lished an  Essay  on  a  Course  of  Liberal  Education, 
and  his  useful  Chart  of  Biography.  A  visit  to 
London  having  introduced  him  to  doctors  Franklin, 
Watson  and  Price,  be  was  encouraged  to  compose  a 
History  of  Electricity,  which  first  appeared  in  1767,  | 
end  procured  him  an  admission  into  the  royal  so- 
ciety ;  he  had  previously  obtained  the  title  of  doctor  ] 


of  laws  from  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  the 
same  year,  be  accepted  an  invitation  to  preside 
over  a  congregation  at  Leeds,  where  his  religious 
opinions  became  decidedly  Socinian.  At  Leeds  his 
attention  was  first  drawn  to  the  properties  of  Axed 
air ;  and  here  he  also  composed  his  History  and 
Present  State  of  Discoveries  relating  to  Vision, 
Light,  and  Colours.  After  a  residence  of  six  years 
at  Leeds,  he  accepted  an  invitation  from  the  earl  of 
Shelbume,  afterwards  marquis  of  Lansdowne,  to 
reside  with  him  as  a  companion,  in  the  nominal 
capacity  of  librarian.  While  forming  a  part  of  the 
establishment  of  this  nobleman,  he  occupied  himself 
in  scientific  pursuits,  and,  in  1773,  gave  to  the 
Philosophical  Transactions  a  paper  on  the  different 
kinds  of  air,  which  obtained  the  prise  of  Copley's 
gold  medal.  This  was  followed  by  three  volumes, 
the  publication  of  which  forms  an  era  in  the  history 
of  aeriform  fluids.  In  1775,  he  published  his  Ex- 
amination of  the  Doctrine  of  Common  Sense,  as  held 
by  doctors  Reid,  Beattie  and  Oswald,  and  soon  af- 
ter published  the  treatise  of  Hartley.  He  had  al- 
ready declared  himself  a  believer  in  the  doctrine  of 
philosophical  necessity,  and,  in  a  dissertation  an- 
nexed to  his  edition  of  Hartley ,  expressed  some 
doubts  of  the  immateriality  of  the  sentient  principle 
in  man.  This  doctrine  he  still  more  forcibly  sup- 
ported in  his  Disquisitions  on  Matter  and  Spirit 
(1777) ;  and  the  obloquy  which  these  works  brought 
on  him  producing  a  coolness  in  his  patron,  the  con- 
nexion was  dissolved,  the  doctor  retaining  an  an- 
nuity of  «£150  per  annum,  by  original  agree- 
ment. He  next  removed  to  Birmingham,  where  he 
became  once  more  minister  of  a  dissenting  congre- 
gation, and  occupied  himself  in  his  History  of  the 
Corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  History  of  the  early 
Opinions  concerning  Jesus  Christ.  His  Familiar 
Letter  to  the  Inhabitants  of  Birmingham  was  writ- 
ten in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  dissenters  for  a 
rej >eal  of  the  test  acts.  The  era  of  the  French  re- 
volution added  to  the  usual  animosity  of  theological 
dispute.  The  anniversary  of  the  capture  of  the 
Bastile  being  celebrated  at  Birmingham,  a  mob 
assembled,  and  although  doctor  Priestley  was  not 
present,  proceeded  to  his  house,  which,  with  his 
library,  manuscripts  and  apparatus,  fell  a  prey  to 
the  flames.  The  outrage  was  countenanced  by  too 
many  exercising  both  lay  and  clerical  influence, 
and  the  legal  compensation  which  lie  obtained  fell 
considerably  short  of  his  real  losses.  On  quitting 
Birmingham,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  his  friend 
doctor  Price  at  Hackney,  where  he  remained  some 
time  in  the  cultivation  of  his  scientific  pursuits,  un- 
til, finally,  goaded  by  party  enmity  to  seek  an  asylum 
in  the  United  States,  which  he  reached  in  1794, 
and  took  up  his  residence  at  Northumberland,  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  America  be  dedicated  his  whole 
time  to  his  accustomed  pursuits,  until  a  severe  ill- 
ness laid  the  foundation  of  a  debility  in  his  digestive 
organs  ;  and  a  gradual  decay  followed,  which  ter- 
minated his  existence,  February  6,  1804,  in  his 
seventy-first  year.  He  had  composed,  not  long  be- 
fore, his  Jesus  and  Socrates  compared.  Doctor 
Priestley  was  an  ardent  controversialist,  chiefly  in 
consequence  of  extreme  simplicity  and  openness  of 
character,  but  no  man  felt  less  animosity  towards 
his  opponents  than  be  did ;  and  many  who  enter- 
tained the  strongest  antipathy  to  bis  opinions  were 
converted  into  friends  by  his  gentleness  and  urbanity 
in  personal  intercourse.  As  a  man  of  science,  he 
stands  high  in  the  walk  of  invention  and  discovery; 
and  to  no  one  has  pneumatic  chemistry  been  so 
much  indebted.  As  a  metaphysician,  his  elucida- 
tion of  Hartley's  theory  of  association,  his  works 
upon  philosophical  necessity  and  upon  niaterialbv, 
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PRIESTS. 


will  always  ensure  attention.  Asa  theologian,  doctor 
Priestley,  who  followed  his  convictions  wherever  they 
led  hin:,  passed  through  nil  changes,  from  Calvinism 
Ip  a  Unitarian  system,  in  some  measure  his  own; 
nit,  to  the  last,  remained  a  zealous  opposer  of  innde- 
ity.    Of  his  theological  and  controversial  produc- 
ions,  those  most  generally  esteemed  are  his  Institutes 
of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  and  Letters  to  a 
philosophical  Unbeliever.     He  also  wrote  many 
works  of  practical  divinity.    His  works  amount  to 
about  seventy  volumes,  or  tracts,  in  octavo.  (See 
his  Life,  by  himself  and  his  son.) 

PRIESTS;  officers  called  by  choice  or  birth  to 
perforin  religious  rites,  and  to  inculcate  and  expouud 
religious  dogmas.  Among  the  ancient  pagan  uatious, 
all  that  was  dignified  and  venerable,  that  deserved 
respect  and  obedience,  that  stood  nearer  to  the 
Divinity  than  the  common  mass  of  mortals,  was 
associated  with  the  idea  of  the  priestly  office.  The 
patriarch  of  the  primitive  world  was  at  once  the 
king  and  the  priest  of  his  family :  and  when  the 
state  was  developed  from  Uie  iamify,  the  royal  and 
priestly  dignity  still  continued,  for  a  long  time,  to 
be  united  in  the  same  person.  (See  Melchisedek, 
and  Patriarchs.)  But  these  offices  became  sepa- 
rated in  those  slates  of  antiquity  which  owed  their 
existence  to  the  ascendency  of  single  heroes  or  con- 
quering tribes;  and  by  the  side  of  the  regal  dignity 
and  sovereignty  a  sacerdotal  order,  which  in  some 
countries  was  elective,  in  others  hereditary,  grew 
up,  and  by  the  reputation  of  superior  wisdom,  and 
secret  communion  with  the  gods  (whence  the  priests 
were  also  honoured  as  magicians  and  physicians), 
inspired  the  mind  with  awe.  In  the  states  of  Wes- 
tern Asia,  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  the  priests 
were  therefore  public  councillors,  and  instruments 
of  government.  Their  original  office  was  to  bring 
down  divine  things  to  the  conception  of  men  (the 
origin  of  most  of  the  mythiises  may  therefore  be 
referred  to  their  explanations  of  symbols  aud  em- 
blems), and  to  solemnise  the  public  worship  of  the 
gods  by  sacrifices,  prayers,  and  religious  pomp 
(mysteries).  Instruction  and  the  interpretation  of 
symbolical  doctrines  ceased  to  be  a  part  of  their 
office  when  the  mythical  religious  system  came  to 
an  end;  and  when  the  poets,  rhetoricians,  and  philo- 
sophers assumed  the  office  of  interpreters  of  the 
mythiises,  the  sole  business  of  the  priests  became 
the  performance  of  the  religious  rites.  The  Mosaic 
constitution  exhibits  them  in  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment, and,  while  it  clothes  them  with  great  power, 
reserves  the  spiritual  part  of  religion  to  the  prophets. 
(See  High  Priest,  and  Theocracy.)  The  posterity 
of  Aaron,  the  hereditary  priests  of  the  Hebrews, 
became,  therefore,  mere  mechanical  agents  in  the 
daily  repetition  of  the  temple  service.  It  fared  no 
better  with  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  when  thev 
adopted  the  rigour  and  formalities  of  the  .Tewi«d"i 
priesthood,  with  the  view  of  obtaining  the  same 
privileges,  and  exacting  from  the  Christian  laity 
tiie  same  contributions  (e.g.  tithes)  which  the  Levites 
had  enjoyed.  Such  a  tendency  was  altogether  foreign 
from  the  Founder  of  Christianity  and  its  apostles. 
The  primitive  Christian  communities  had,  indeed, 
teachers,  whose  duty  it  was  to  expound  the  divine 
word,  and  to  exercise  a  paternal  care  over  their  dis- 
ciples; but  not  to  perform  pompous  ceremonies,  nor 
to  rule  over  the  conscience.  Some  of  these  teachers 
were  called  presbyters,  whence  the  term  priest,  in 
our  Innguage,  is  derived  (see  Presbyterians)',  but 
they  were  by  no  means  priests  In  the  sense  of  the 
word  which  prevails  at  present.  In  the  Catholic 
church,  priests  are  that  order  of  the  clergy  who 
perform  the  holy  office  of  the  mass,  and  in  some  of 
Proiesuwt  churches,  those  why  ftdmuiistcr  the 


sacraments,  preach .  &c.  (See  Bienrehy,  tod  (W,  . 
nation.)  Among  the  Hindoo*,  ihe  sacerdotal  ewe 
styled  Urn miiis  form  the  highest  out*.  (S»-e  Dm 
mins.hnd  Caste.)  In  the  system*  of  L&maKm  and  Mo- 
hammedanism, the  dalai  lama  and  the  caliph  are  tin 
heads  of  the  priesthood.    (See  Lama,  and  fa/ipA. 

Priests,  Non-juring,  or  Prttrtt  luermenti$.  IV 
schism  in  the  French  church,  prutaced  by  the  ra  - 
stitution  civile  du  clergi  of  the  lfth  of  July,  1T9T 
was  connected  with  the  old  relations  of  that  eW. 
with  the  Roman  see  and  the  French  goven-ttfic 
and  of  these  latter  with  each  other.  Low  IX.  h 
his  pragmatic  sanction  ( l?G8).  defended  the  ripsu 
of  election  against  the  see  of  Rone,  aod  rtstricuv! 
the  pecuniary  exactions  of  the  latter.  By  tbr  rrt 
cordate  of  Leo  X.  with  Francs  L  (1516).  the  ngt 
of  appointing  the  bishops  and  prelates  was  sratw 
to  the  king,  and  that  of  receiving  the  tmit< .* 
the  pope ;  at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  an 
afforded  to  the  nobles,  by  requiring  of  then  a  atBfci 
period  of  preparation,  to  exclude  die  learned  rass. 
who  were  really  the  clergy,  from  the  higher 
more  profitable  ecclesiastical  offices.  By  a  fn 
edict  of  I  GOG,  this  exclusion  of  the  letnW  vr 
completed,  and  those  abuses  introduced,  which,  i 
connexion  with  the  licentiousness  and  inam«i 
of  some  of  the  higher  clergy,  contributed  to  ytaka 
the  revolution.  The  immense  revenoes  of  the  Gt! 
lican  church  were  not  applied  to  spiritual  psq«e- 
but  merely  to  supply  to  the  younger  sons  of  a*<r 
the  means  of  leading  dissipated  and  dissolute  If* 
while  the  real  labourers  in  the  church— tbt- 
— were  obliged  to  live,  for  the  most  part,  on  wn 
moderate,  and  often  scanty  incomes.  Tie  detsrc- 
tion  of  the  French  clergy  of  IGS"*  (denying  the  p* 
sonal  infallibility  of  the  pope  and  his  power  to  itf* 
fere  in  secular  aflairs\  the  Jansenist  mctraw ' 
and  the  bull  Unigenitus  (1713),  had  introduced  «' 
sions  into  the  church.  It  was  no  wonder,  thru, ti»: 
when,  in  1788,  the  government  itself  «IW  ii 
people  to  a  great  political  reform,  the  church 
have  been  one  of  the  first  objects  of  atteatina  ^ 
first  step  was  to  declare  the  possessions  of  the  chrc 
national  property,  which  after  supplying  the  w*^ 
sary  wants  of  the  church,  was  to  be  ernp"^  ■ 
purposes  of  state.  The  relations  of  the  fl«t*  o  s" 
Catholic  church  were  afterwards  entirely  rasr* 
by  the  civil  constitution  of  the  clergy  shore  an- 
tioned.  The  135  bishoprics,  which  were  sf «] 
unequal  extent,  were  reduced  to  eighty-dim.  «♦ 
for  each  department,  and  the  whole  countrj  si 
divided  into  ten  archbishoprics.  The  tin 
bishops  were  to  have  tlieir  seats  at  Rouen.  Rhf** 
Besangon,  Rennes,  Paris,  Hourges,  Bo^6>a■l.^,*■ 
louse,  Aix,  and  Lyons.  The  bishops wmio(f*i# 
as  the  curates  of  their  sees;  the  priests  sad  h*v ." 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  people ;  the  eaa* 
consecration  was  to  be  performed  by  die  orfw?'- 
archbishop  (the  archbishop  being  consevtswd  n, 
the  oldest  bishop  in  the  archbishopric).  Tie  p*» 
as  the  visible  head  of  the  church,  was  merely 
informed  after  the  choice  had  taken  place. ,! 
any  confirmation  from  him  being  nece»ary;  tfd- 
the  bishops,  both  those  in  office  at  the  Ua*  ■ 
those  who  should  thereafter  be  chosen,  were  to  &*< 
an  oath  "  to  watch  over  the  congrepaboos  v*""* 
ted  to  them,  to  be  faithful  to  the  nation,  the  »* 
and  the  king,  and  to  support  the  constitution  *rt 
should  be  framed  by  the  national  assembly  ^  *■ 
cepted  by  the  king."  Most  of  the  old  yt*bu* 
many  of  the  priests  refused  to  take  this  oath  * 
refusal  was  declared  equivalent  to  a  iw**"; 
and  others  were  chosen  to  supply  their  pi*** 


■s  were  ciiueen  w  suppir  ww»  <, 

non-juring  clergy  formed  one  of  the  mod 
warn  of  opposing  renuUictuuRu  «  *1 
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kindled  the  war  in  La  VfOdee;  Uje  greatest  part  of 
them  emigrated,  and  publislted  excommunications 
and  charges  of  heresy,  particularly  from  England, 
against  those  who  had  submitted  to  the  new  order 
of  things.  The  national  convention  opposed  these 
attacks  by  the  most  rigorous  measures.  Several 
hundreds  of  the  clergy,  who  refused  to  take  the 
oath,  were  murderedin  the  prisons  of  Pans,  on 
the  2nd  and  :$rd  of  September,  1792.  The  revo- 
lutionary tribunal  endeavoured  to  extirpate  them 
from  the  republic.  Carrier  drowned  fifty-eight 
at  once,  at  Nantes ;  and  a  law  was  \  a  »ed  con- 
demning them  to  deportation  en  masse.  Even 
those  servants  of  religion  who  had  submitted  to 
the  civil  constitution  were  not  suffered  to  live  in 
peace;  religion  itself  had  become  tiateful  to  politi- 
cal fanaticism.  This  violence  was  carried  so  far, 
that  the  constitutional  bishop  of  Paris,  Jolm  Baptist 
Joseph  Gobel,a  man  sixty-seven  years  of  age,  who 
had  Ijeen  educated  Rt  Kome,  and  had  been  suffra- 
gan of  the  bishop  of  Basle  (since  1772),  appeared 
at  the  bar  of  the  convention,  acknowledged  himself 
an  impostor,  who  had  hitherto  deceived  the  people 
■with  doctrines  which  he  did  not  believe  himself,  and 
tore  off  the  badges  of  his  sacred  office.  He  was 
soon  after  guillotined.  This  madness,  however,  did 
not  long  continue.  Some  constitutional  bishops 
obtained  from  the  national  convention,  in  1794,  the 
declaration  of  freedom  of  conscience,  and  entered 
into  an  association  with  their  clerical  brethren.  The 
consequence  of  this  was  the  national  councils  of 
1797  and  I  SOL,  the  acts  of  which  were  printed  ;  and 
their  principles,  founded  on  the  constitution  civile, 
met  with  approbation  from  many  foreign  bishops, 
particularly  the  Italian.  Of  the  40,000  parish 
churches  of  France,  32,214  were  ngain  opened  in 
1796,  and  almost  all  were  filled  by  priests  who  had 
taken  the  oath  (petres  assermentts'.  The  French 
church  was  far  advanced  towards  independence, 
when  the  revolution  of  1799,  and  the  conconlate  of 
18  M,  in  which  Napoleon  sought  to  make  the  church 
a  support  to  his  power,  restored  its  old  connexion 
with  Kome.  The  result  showed  how  much  Napo- 
leon erred  in  this  policy. 

PRIMAGE,  is  a  small  allowance  made  by  the 
shippers  to  the  master  of  a  freighting  vessel,  for 
his  c;ire  and  trouble  in  respect  to  the  cargo.  It  is 
usually  confounded  with  average  (see  slverage)  in 
the  bill  of  lading,  and  both  are  estimated  at  a  cer- 
tain rate  per  cent,  on  the  amount  of  the  freight, 

PRIMARY.    See  Ornithology 

PRIMARY*  ROCKS.    See  Geology. 

PRIMATE  (prima*  regni,  head  of  the  kingdom); 
in  the  European  states,  the  chief  archbishop  in  the 
state,  and  the  first  subject  of  the  realm ;  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  the  primate  is  also  perpetual  legate 
of  the  pope,  and  has  a  sort  of  spiritual  jurisdiction 
over  the  other  archbishops.  'I  here  are  also  pri- 
mates of  provinces.  The  archbishop  of  Toledo  is 
primate  of  Spain ;  the  archbishop  of  Braga  is  styled 
primate  of  Portugal,  although  he  is  actually  inferior 
to  the  patriarch  of  Lisbon.  In  England,  the  arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  is  styled  primate  of  all  Kng- 
land,  and  the  archbishop  of  York  primate  of  Eng- 
land. In  the  Protestant  I  rish  church,  the  archbishop 
of  Armagh  is  primate  of  all  Ireland;  the  archbishop 
of  Dublin,  primate  of  Ireland  ,  the  archbishop  of 
Cashel,  primate  of  Monster,  and  the  archbishop  of 
Tuam,  primate  of  Connaught.  In  the  German 
empire,  the  archbishop  of  Salzburg  was  primate  of 
Germany.  In  France,  the  archbishop  of  Lyons  is 
primate  of  France ;  that  of  Bourses,  primate  of 
Aquitania,  and  that  of  Rheims,  of  Normandy.  In 
Hungary,  the  archbishop  of  Gran  is  primate;  io 
J'uuii J,  the  ajchbtthop  of  Gnoea,  . 


PRIMATICCIO,  Fjuncksco,  a  painter  of  the 

Bolognese  school,  born  at  Bologna  in  1490,  received 
his  first  instruction  from  Innocenzo  da  Immola,  and 
completed  his  studies  under  Giulio  Romano.  In 
connexion  with  several  of  the  pupils  of  the  latter, 
he  painted  the  Palazzo  del  Te,  in  Mantua  (q.  v.), 
from  Giulio's  designs.  Through  the  recommenda- 
tion of  Frederic,  duke  of  Mantua,  Primaticcio  was 
taken  into  the  service  of  Francis  I.  of  France,  in 
J 531.  His  arrival  and  residence  in  France  makes 
an  epoch  in  French  art.  To  his  influence  were 
owing,  not  only  numerous  paintings  in  fresco,  and 
works  in  stucco,  which  the  king  caused  to  be  exe- 
cuted, but  several  branches  of  painting,  as,  for  in- 
stance, enamel  painting,  and  desigus  for  tapestry, 
were  carried  to  great  perfection  through  his  exer- 
tions. Francis  sent  him  to  Italy  to  purchase  antique 
statues,  of  which  he  made  a  respectable  collection, 
and  caused  numerous  casts  to  be  executed.  On  the 
death  of  Rosso,  the  royaj  painter,  Primaticcio  sur> 
ceeded  him  in  his  post,  and  Francis  II.  appointed 
him  superintendent  of  the  royal  buildings.  He 
furnished  the  designs  of  several  architectural  works, 
among  them  of  the  tombs  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry 
II.  His  works  at  Fontainebleau,  however,  gained 
him  more  reputation.  He  was  assisted  in  his  la- 
bours by  several  of  his  countrymen,  of  whom  Nic- 
colo  del  Abhate  was  the  most  distinguished.  Pri- 
maticcio died  in  1570.  The  works  which  he  exe- 
cuted in  France  are  nobler  and  freer,  in  point  of 
design,  than  those  which  he  executed  in  Giulio's 
school.    In  his  great  works  he  often  violated  nature. 

PRIME  MINISTER,  oa  PREMIER.  See  Min- 
ister. 

PRIME  NUMBERS  are  those  which  have  no 
divisors,  or  which  cannot  be  divided  into  any  num- 
ber of  equal  integral  parts,  less  than  the  number 
of  units  of  which  they  are  composed  ;  such  as  2,  3, 
5,  7,  11,  13,  17,  &c.  These  numliers  have  formed 
a  subject  of  investigation  and  inquiry  from  the 
earliest  date  down  to  the  present  duy  ;  and  a  rule 
for  finding  them  is  still  amongst  the  desiderata  of 
mathematicians.  The  method  of  finding  a  prime 
number  beyond  a  certain  limit,  by  a  direct  process, 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  in 
the  theory  of  numbers,  which,  like  the  quadrature 
of  the  circle,  the  trisection  of  an  angle,  and  the 
duplication  of  the  cube,  have  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  many  able  mathematicians,  but  without  ar- 
riving at  any  satisfactory  result. 

PRIME  VERTICAL,  is  that  vertical  circle,  or 
azimuth,  which  is  perpendicular  to  the  meridian, 
and  passes  through  the  east  and  west  points  of  the 
horizon. 

PRIME  VERTICALS,  in  dialling,  or  PRIME 
VERTICAL  DIALS,  are  those  that  are  projected 
on  the  plane  of  the  prime  vertical  circle,  or  on  a 
plane  parallel  to  it.  These  are  otherwise  called 
direct,  erect,  north,  or  south  dials. 

PRIMER.  Great  primer,  and  long  primer,  are 
different  kinds  of  type.    See  Ti/pe. 

PRIMITIVE  ROCKS.    See  Geology. 

PRIMOGENITURE.  The  right  of  primogeni- 
ture in  males  seems  anciently  to  liave  prevailed  only 
among  the  Jews.  The  first  born  in  the  patriarchal 
ages  had  a  superiority  over  his  brethren,  and  in  the 
absence  of  the  father,  was  priest  of  the  family. 
Among  the  Jews,  he  had  a  double  portion  of  the 
inheritance ;  in  the  same  manner,  as  by  the  laws  of 
Henry  I.  in  England,  the  eldest  son  had  the  capital 
fee,  or  principal  feud  of  his  father's  possessions,  and 
no  other  pre-eminence  ;  and  as  the  eldest  daughter 
had  the  principal  mansion  when  the  estate  descended 
in  coparcenary.  The  "  insolent  prerogative  of 
prunogeaiture,"  W  Gibbon  tawuiaptes  it,  waj  wj- 
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known  among  the  Romans;  the  tiro  sexes  were 

5 laced  on  a  just  level ;  all  the  sons  and  all  the 
sughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the 

etrimonial  estate.  The  Greeks,  the  Britons,  the 
xous,  the  Danes,  &c,  and  even,  originally,  the 
feudists,  divided  the  lands  equally,  some  among  all 
the  children  at  large,  some  among  the  males  only. 
The  equal  division  of  the  patrimonial  estate  among 
the  children  is  certainly  the  most  obvious  and  natu- 
ral way.  When  the  emperors  began  to  create 
honorary  feuds,  or  titles  of  nobility,  it  was  found 
necessary,  in  order  to  preserve  their  dignity,  to 
make  them  impartible,  and,  in  consequence,  de- 
scendible to  the  eldest  son  alone.  This  example 
was  further  enforced  by  the  inconveniences  that 
alien,  led  the  splitting  of  estates  ;  namely,  the  divi- 
sion of  the  military  services,  the  multitudes  of  infant 
tenants  incapable  of  performing  any  duty,  the  con- 
sequent weakening  of  the  strength  of  the  kingdom, 
and  the  inducing  younger  sons  to  take  up  with  the 
business  and  idleness  of  a  country  life,  instead  of 
being  serviceable  to  themselves  and  the  public,  by 
engaging  in  mercantile^  military,  civil,  or  ecclesi- 

i  occasioned  an 


almost  total  change  in  the  nature  of  feudal  inheri- 
tances ;  so  that  the  eldest  son  began,  universally,  to 
succeed  to  the  whole  of  the  lands  in  all  military 
tenures. 

In  this  condition,  the  feudal  constitution  was 
established  in  England  by  William  the  conqueror. 
Before  the  conquest,  the  descent  of  lands  was  to  all 
the  sons  alike.    Socage  estates  in  England  fre- 
quently descended  to  all  the  sons  equally,  till  the 
time  of  Henry  III.,  when,  in  imitation  of  lands  in 
chivalry,  they  had  almost  entirely  fallen  into  the 
right  of  succession  by  primogeniture ;  except  in 
Kent,  where  they  gloried  in  the  preservation  of 
their  ancient  gavelkind  tenure,  of  which  a  principal 
branch  was  the  joint  inheritance  of  all  the  sons ;  and 
except  in  some  particular  manors  and  townships, 
where  their  local  customs  continued  the  descent 
sometimes  to  all,  sometimes  to  the  youngest  son 
only,  or  in  other  more  singular  methods  of  succession. 
By  the  English  law,  there  is  no  right  of  primoge- 
niture among  females,  except  as  to  the  inheritance 
of  the  crown.     (Black.   ( ommentariet,  ii,  215.) 
The  right  of  primogeniture,  which  calls  the  eldest 
born  to  the  crown,  was  not  introduced  into  Prance 
till  very  late  ;  it  was  unknown  to  the  first  and  second 
race  of  kings.    The  four  sons  of  Clovis  shared  the 
kingdom  emially  among  themselves.    Those  of 
Louis  le  Deoonnaire  did  the  same  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  race  of  Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  throne, 
Uiat  the  prerogative  of  succession  to  the  crown  was 
appropriated  to  the  first  born.    The  right  of  primo- 
geniture is  now  abolished  in  Prance ;  but  it  pre- 
vails in  some  degree  in  every  other  tuition  of 
Europe.    In  the  I'nited  States,  no  distinction  of 
age  or  sex  is  made  in  the  descent  of  estates  to 
lineal  descendants.    Though  primogeniture  and 
the  preference  of  males  are  now  thus  universally 
given  up  in  that  country,  yet  in  sunie  states  they 
remained  in  full  force,  and  in  others,  modifications 
of  them  continued  for  a  long  period     The  English 
common  law,  with  regard  to  descents,  prevailed  in 
New  Jersey  until  1780.  in  Maryland  and  South 
Carolina  until  1780.  and  in  Virginia  until  1787. 
In  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  Connecticut, 
the  eldest  son,  probably  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
law,  had  formerly  a  double  portion  of  the  real  and 
personal  estate,  and.  in  Delaware,  of  the  real  estate, 
of  his  father.    (Amer.  Jurist,  No.  I.  80.) 

PRIMROSE  (primula).    A  genus  of  beautiful 
low  Alpine  plants.    Some  are  among  the  earliest 
in  spring,  as  the  common  primrose,  the 


oxlip,  and  cowslip ;  and  several  are  cultivated  in 
gardens  as  ornamental  plants.  Their  roots 
perennial ;  the  leaves  almost  always  radical ; 
the  flowers  supported  on  a  naked  i 
disposed  in  a  sort  of  umbel.  The  calyx  is  tubular  ; 
the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  and  divided  at  the  sum- 
mit into  five  equal  lobes;  the 
number,  with  a  single  style  ;  and  the 
one-celled,  and  containing  numerous  i 
to  a  central  placenta.  The  varieties  of  the  cot 
primrose,  which  have  arisen  from  cultivi 
very  numerous.  The  P.  auricula,  a  native 
Alpine  regions  of  Italy,  Switserland,  and  Gei 
is  also  a  well  known  favourite  with  the  florist. 

PRIMUM  MOBILE,  in  the  Ptolemaic 
nomy ;  the  ninth  or  highest  spliere  of  the 
whose  centre  is  that  of  the  world,  and  in 
of  which  the  earth  is  but  a  point.  This  the  ancirnis 
supposed  to  contain  all  other  spheres  within  it.  and 
to  give  motion  to  them,  turning  itself,  and  all  of 
them,  quite  round  in  twenty-four  hours. 

PRINCE  EDWARD'S  ISLAND.    See  Jukmt, 

St. 

PRINCE  OF  WALES'S  ISLAND  (called  by  the 
Malays  Pulo  Pinang,  or  Betel-nut  island)  t%  an 
island  in  the  East  Indian  sea,  near  the  coast  of 
Siam ;  latitude  of  its  north-eastern  point,  5°  2o  N. ; 
long.  100°  19'  E.  It  measures  about  160  square 
miles,  and  has  a  fine  harbour.  Its  basis  is  a  mass 
of  granite.  The  western  side  affords  abundance  of 
timber  for  ship-building.  The  remainder  is  ex- 
tremely ferule,  and  yields  large  crops  of 
coffee,  sugar,  rice,  ginger,  yams,  sweet 
betel-nut,  cocoa-nut,  spices,  &c,  and  the  elastic 
gum-vine,  resembling  the  caoutchouc  plant.  The 
climate  is  temperate.  George  Town  is  the 
Population  of  the  island  and  its  depei 
1822,  51.207. 

PRINCE  REGENT'S  INLET. 


a  long  inlet 
nf  America, 


1NCE  WILLIAM'S  SOUND ; 
of  the  sea,  in  the  northerly  regions 
which  incloses  a  large  peninsula,  claimed  by  Ras- 
sie.  The  inhabitants  of  this  and  the  neigbounng 
districts,  of  which  the  accompanying  cut  represent 
a  family,  are  a  peculiar  race,  square,  stout,  wuk 


large  heads,  broad  flat  faces,  and  honked  noses. 
They  are  clothed  in  long  Crocks  of  the  skins  of  sea 
and  land  animals,  usually  with  the  hair  ouiwards. 

PRINCE'S  METAL;  a  mixture  of 
sine,  in  imitation  of  gold. 

PRINCES  OF  THE  BLOOD;  those 
who  have  the  same  origin  with  the  reiguing  bouse, 
aud,  after  the  extinction  of  the  same,  have  the  next 
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right  to  the  throne.  Thus  Hie  princes  of  the  houses 
Orleans  and  Bourbon  Condd  were  formerly  princes 
of  the  blood.  Louis  XIV.  also  declared  bis  sons 
by  his  mixtresses  La  Valiere  and  Monies  pan  princes 
of  the  Blood  ;  but  the  dignity  was  taken  from  them 
after  his  death. 

PRINCIPAL,  in  criminal  law.   See  Acccttarv. 

PRINTER'S  INK.    See  Ink. 

PRINTING,  m  a  general  sense,  is  the  art  of 
making  impressions  of  figures,  characters,  or  Utters, 
with- ink,  upon  paper,  vellum,  silk,  or  any  similar 
substance  ;  in  a  more  particular  sense,  it  is  the 
terra  applied  to  that  art  by  which,  with  single  move- 
able letters  or  types,  any  piece  of  literary  composi- 
tion is  converted  into  a  book.  Printing,  in  its  ex- 
tended sense,  embraces  wood  and  copperplate  en- 
graving, lithography,  and  even  the  decoration  of 
calicoes  ;  but  as  these  branches  of  the  art  have  al- 
ready been  treated  of  under  their  proper  heads,  we 
have  only  here  to  consider  Printing  in  its  most 
commonly  received  meaning,  that  is.  Typography, 
or  the  art  of  printing  paper  with  moveable  metal 
types. 

The  first  approximation  to  this  most  important 
art, — which  has  changed,  more  than  any  other 
human  invention,  the  moral  condition  of  the  world, 
—was  undoubtedly  made  by  the  Chinese.  At  what 
time  their  style  of  printing  was  introduced,  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine ;  they  themselves  claim  an 
antiquity  for  it  long  before  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era,  and  it  is  denied  by  none,  even  of 
the  Christian  writers,  that  it  was  fully  established  in 
China  early  in  the  tenth  century,  nearly  500  years 
before  printing  was  contemplated  in  Europe.  The 
Chinese  method  of  printing,  which  has  remained 
unaltered  for  ages,  is  as  follows :  The  work  intend- 
ed to  be  printed  is  transcribed  upon  thin,  transpar- 
ent paper ;  each  written  sheet  is  glued,  with  its 
race  downward,  upon  a  smooth  block  of  wood  ;  the 
engraver  cuts  the  wood  away  in  all  those  parts  upon 
which  he  finds  nothing  traced,  and  thus  leaves  the 
transcribed  parts  ready  for  printing.  Thus,  there 
must  be  as  many  blocks  as  there  are  pages  in  a 
book,  and  these  blocks  are  not  of  the  least  use  in 
printing  any  other  work.  The  system,  however, 
has  one  advantage,  but  no  other,  in  common  with 
stereotype,  that  by  it  impressions  of  a  work  may  be 
thrown  oft"  just  as  required. 

Block-printing  in  Furope,  with  single  pieces  of 
wood,  can  lie  traced  back  as  far  as  the  thirteenth 
century.  The  introduction  of  playing-cards  early 
in  the  fourteenth  century,  is  supposed  to  have  given 
an  impetus  to  the  art  of  wood-engraving.  From 
single  figures,  the  professors  of  the  art  came  to  en- 
grave historical  or  biblical  subjects,  some  with  a 
text  or  explanation  subjoined,  others  without  a  text. 
Of  the  former  of  these,  the  oldest  and  most  cele- 
brated extant  is  the  Speculum  Humamr  Salvatiorin; 
of  the  latter  the  BMia  Pavperum.  (See  a  descrip- 
tion and  fac-similes  of  both  in  Home's  Bibliogra- 
phy.) These  books  of  Images,  as  they  were  called, 
may  be  considered  as  the  earliest  attempts  at  book- 

( >rinting  in  Europe  ;  and  although  there  is  little 
ikelihood  that  the  practice  of  the  art  was  derived 
from  China,  they  resembled  Chinese  books  in  one 
essential  point,  each  leaf  being  printed  from  single 
blocks  of  wood.  The  great  discovery  was  yet  to 
be  made,  which  was  to  emancipate  the  art  from  its 
fixed  thraldom,  and  give  it  a  ductility  and  power 
beyond  all  previous  conception — the  discovery, 
namely,  of  the  practicability  and  utility  of  adopting 
moveable  types. 

It  is  a  matter  of  much  dispute  to  whom  is  due 
the  merit  of  making  this,  in  its  results,  unparalleled 
discovery.    Nor,  after  all  Uiat  has  been  written  on 


the  subject,  can  a  very  distinct  or  satisfactory  con- 
clusion be  attained.  Many  claims  have  been  ad- 
duced, but  the  real  question  seems  to  lie  between 
those  of  Laurence  Coster  of  Haerlem,  and  John 
Guttenburg  or  Geinsfleisch  of  Ments,  all  others  be- 
ing groundless  or  puerile.  The  advocates  for  Haer- 
lem maintain,  chiefly  on  the  authority  of  Hadrian 
Junius,  who  nourished  about  a  hundred  years  after 
the  introduction  of  the  art,  that  Laurence  Jansoen, 
under  the  name  of  Coster  (i.  e.  sacristan  in  the 
great  parochial  church  at  Haerlem)  as  early  as 
1 4:i0,  not  only  practised  the  art  of  cutting  on  wooden 
tables  but  made  impressions  with  moveable  types 
of  wood,  and  afterwards  of  lead  and  tin.  But  no 
undoubted  specimen  of  his  work  has  come  down  to 
us,  although  the  Speculum  Humana;  Salvationit  is 
said  to  be  his;  neither  are  his  claims,  on  the  whole, 
so  satisfactorily  established  as  those  of  Guttenburg. 
The  best  that  can  be  said  of  him  is,  that  he  was,  in 
all  probability,  an  ingenious  wood-engraver,  who 
carried  the  practice  of  his  art  to  a  higher  state  of 
perfection  than  most  of  his  contemporaries,  and  wlio 
even  went  so  far  as  to  employ  separate  wooden  types 
in  tiie  construction  of  broadsides  for  alphabets,  bre- 
viaries, &c  To  Guttenburg,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  most  numerous  and  competent  judge s, 
belongs  the  credit  of  having  first  employed  move- 
able metal  types  in  the  production  of  book* — of  hav- 
ing, in  short,  been  the  first  to  supplant  the  ancient, 
tedious,  and  expensive  method  of  manual  transcrip- 
tion by  letter-press  printing.  Guttenburg  was  a 
native  of  Ments,  but  his  early  life  was  spent  at 
S  Iras  burg,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was  in  the 
former  or  latter  city  that  he  first  prosecuted  his  art. 
(See  a  notice  of  his  life  in  this  Encyclopedia,  under 
Guttenburg.)  The  probability  is,  that  he  first  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  his  invention,  and  made  a  few 
experiments  of  it  at  Strasburg,  but  that  it  was 
at  Ments.  where,  with  the  aid  of  Peter  Schoeffer  of 
Gronsheim,  he  first  brought  the  art  into  practical 
use.  Guttenburg  left  Strasburg  for  Ments  in  1445,* 
and  from  that  period  may  be  dated  the  commence- 
ment of  the  art  of  printing,  although  it  lias  l>een 
proved  that  moveable  letters  in  wooden  blocks  must 
have  been  used  earlier  than  1442.  In  1449,  Gutten- 
burg connected  himself  with  a  rich  citisen  in  Menu, 
named  John  Fust  (Faustus),  who  advanced  the 
capital  necessary  to  prosecute  the  business  of  print- 
ing. Soon  after  (probably  in  1453)  Peter  Schoetfer, 
who  afterwards  became  Fust's  son-in-law,  was  taken 
into  copartnership,  and  to  hhn  belongs  the  merit 
of  inventing  matrices  for  casting  types,  each  in- 
dividual type  having  hitherto  been  cut  in  wood  or 
metal.  This  discovery  is  one  of  the  most  invaluablo 
in  the  history  of  printing,  and  so  much  did  it  facili- 
tate the  art,  that  Schoerier.  before  his  death,  which 
is  supposed  to  have  taken  place  about  1492,  printed 
upwards  of  fifty  works.  The  oldest  work,  of  any 
considerable  sise,  printed  in  Ments  with  cast  letters, 
by  Guttenburg,  Faustus,  and  Schoeffer,  finished 
about  1455,  is  Guttenburg's  Latin  Bible,  which  is 
called  the  Forty-ttco  lined  Bible,  because  in  every 
full  column  it  has  forty- two  lines.  Faustus,  having 
separated  from  Guttenburg  in  1456,  and,  by  means 
of  a  loan  of  2020  florins,  having  obtained  his  print- 
ing-press for  his  own  use,  undertook,  in  connection 
with  Peter  Schoeffer,  greater  typographical  works, 
in  which  the  art  was  carried  to  higher  perfection. 
Faustus  was  particularly  engaged  in  the  printing  of 
the  Latin  and  German  Bible,  by  the  copying  of 
which  the  monks  had  hitherto  gained  considerable 
sums.  As  they  could  not  understand  this  astonishing 

*  Am  one  the  authorities  we  rontult,  we  find  much  discre- 
pancy of  date*,  and  we  out  only  adopt  those  whkh  appenr 
be»t  milliriiUcaled. 
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multiplication  of  copies,  and  their  still  more  astonish- 
ing uniformity,  they  ascribed  the  whule  work  to 
batan.  When,  there/ore,  Faustus  went  to  Paris 
wiUi  his  Bibles  (the  am  copies  of  which,  bearing 
date,  were  printed  in  1462),  for  the  purpose  of  sell- 
ing then  tliere,  such  an  outcry  was  raised  against 
hiui  by  the  monks,  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Uie 
city  in  haste ;  and  this  circumstance  probably  gave 
rise  to  the  well-known  tradition  that  the  devil  had 
carried  him  off.  Other  authorities,  however,  say, 
that  the  legend  of  the  Devil  and  Doctor  Faustus  is 
of  older  dale  than  the  invention  of  printing.  In 
1466,  Faustus  made  a  second  journey  to  Paris,  and 
died  there  of  the  plague,  upon  which  Peter  Schoef- 
ier  continued  the  printing  business  alone,  at  Menu. 
After  the  separation  of  Guttenburg  and  Faustus, 
the  former  had  found  means  to  procure  a  new  print- 
ing-press, and  had  struck  off  many  works,  of  which 
the  most  remarkable  is  the  Astrological  and  Medi- 
cal Calendar  (in  folio,  1457),  considered  the  first 
known  work  printed  with  the  date  annexed. 

In  1462,  the  city  of  Menu  was  taken  and  sacked 
by  Adolpbus,  Count  of  Nassau,  and  this  circumstance 
is  said  to  have  so  deranged  the  establishment  of 
Faustus  and  Schoeffer,  that  many  of  their  workmen 
were  obliged  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  They 
accordingly  were  dispersed  into  different  countries, 
and  carried  with  them  the  knowledge  they  had  ac- 
quired under  their  former  employers.  From  litis 
period,  priuting  made  rapid  progress  throughout 
Europe.  In  1466,  we  find  works  printed  at  Naples, 
•nd  in  1467,  Sweynheiui  and  Panuarts,  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  and  extensive  old  printers,  estab- 
lished themselves  at  Rome.  In  1469,  we  find 
printing  at  Venice  and  Milan;  in  1470,  at  Paris, 
Nuremberg,  and  Verona  ;  and  by  1472,  the  art  had 
become  known  in  ail  Uie  important  cities  of  the 
continent.  In  1 490,  it  had  reached  Constantinople, 
and  by  the  middle  of  next  century,  had  extended  to 
Russia  and  America.  Of  its  me  aud  progress  in 
England  and  Scotland,  we  sliall  come  to  speak  im- 
mediately. 

At  the  invention  of  printing,  the  character  of  type 
employed  was  Ute  old  Gothic  or  German.  The 
llama*  type  was  first  introduced  by  Sweyntieim  and 
Panuarts,  at  Rome,  and  the  Italic  by  Aldus.  Schoe- 
tler,  in  bis  edition  of  Cicero  de  officiie,  produces, 
for  the  first  lime,  some  Greek  character,  rudely 
executed,  but  the  earliest  complete  Greek  work 
was  a  grammar  of  that  language,  printed  at  Milan, 
fea  1476.  The  Pentateuch,  which  appeared  in  1482, 
was  the  first  work  printed  in  the  Hebrew  character, 
and  the  earliest  known  Polyglot  Bible— Hebrew, 
Arabic,  Clialdaic,  Greek,  Latin — issued  from  the 
press  of  Genoa,  in  1516.  In  the  early  history  of 
the  art  of  printing,  the  most  learned  men  were 
proud  to  act  as  correctors  of  the  press,  aud  not  un- 
frequently  their  name  was  attached  to  the  title-page, 
along  with  that  of  the  printer  ! 

The  reader,  who  has  not  studied  Bibliography, 
may  here  not  be  unwilling  to  learn  a  few  of  the 
marks  which  distinguished  our  earliest  printed 
books.  With  regard  to  their  forms,  they  were 
generally  either  large  or  small  folios,  or  at  least 
quartos :  the  lesser  sixes  were  not  in  use.  The 
leaves  were  without  running  title,  direction-word, 
number  of  images,  or  divisions  into  paragraphs.  The 
character  itself  was  a  rude  old  Gothic  mixed  with 
Secretary,  designed  on  purpose  to  imitate  the  hand- 
writing of  those  times  ;  the  words  were  printed  so 
close  to  one  another,  that  they  were  difficult  and 
tedious  to  be  read,  even  by  those  who  were  used  to 
manuscripts,  and  to  this  method  ;  and  often  led  the 
Inattentive  reader  into  mistakes.  The  orthography 
was  various,  aud   often  arbitrary,  diaregarding 


|  method.    V\  ords  were  subjected  to  I 
]  v lalians,  which  in  tune  grew  so  numerous  aud  di>- 
ficuit  to  be  understood,  that  there  was  a  Dec*-*  Sty 
of  writing  a  book  to  teach  the  manner  of  reading 
them.     Periods  were  distinguished  by  do  other 
points  than  the  double  or  single  one,  that  is.  the 
colon  and  full-point ;  but  a  bule  after  there  was  an 
oblique  stroke  introduced,  thus  /,  which  answered 
the  purpose  of  our  comma.   No  capital  letters  were 
used  to  begin  a  sentence,  or  for  proper  naim-s  oi 
men  or  places.    Blanks  were  left  for  the  places  of 
titles,  initial  letters,  and  other  ornaments,  in  order 
to  have  them  supplied  by  the  illuminators,  whose 
ingenious  art,  though  in  vogue  before,  and  at  trait 
tune,  did  not  long  survive  the  masterly  improve- 
ments made  by  the  printers  in  this  branch  of  their 
art.    These  ornaments  were  exquisitely  fine,  and 
curiously  variegated  with  the  most  beautiful  colours, 
and  even  with  gold  and  silver ;  the  margins,  like- 
wise, were  frequently  charged  with   variety  of 
figures  of  saints,  birds,  beasts,  monsters, 
&c,  which  had  sometimes  relation  to  the 
of  the  page,  though  often  none  at  all:  such  embel- 
lishments were  very  costly;  but  for  those  who  coud 
not  afford  a  great  price,  there  were  inferior  orna- 
ments, which  could  be  done  at  a  much  easier  rate. 
The  name  of  the  printer,  place  of  bis  residence,  &c. 
were  either  wholly  neglected,  or  put  at  the  end 
of  the  book,  not  without  some  pious  ejaculation  or 
doxology.    The  date  was  likewise  omitted,  or  in- 
volved in  some  crampt  circumstantial  period,  ur 
else  printed  either  at  full  length,  or  by  numerical 
letters,  and  sometimes  partly  one  and  partly  the 
other  ;  thus,  one  thousand  CCCC  and  Ixxiiii,  &c 
but  all  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  book.  There  were 
no  variety  of  characters,  no  intermixture  of  \ 
and  Italic;  these  are  of  later  invention  ; 
were  continued  in  a  Gothic  letter  of  the 
throughout.   200  or  900  were  at  first  esteemed  a 
large  impression;  though,  upon  the  encourage  menu 
received  from  the  learned,  their  numbers  increased 
in  proportion.  About  1469 — 70,  alpliabetical  tables 
of  tiie  first  words  of  each  chapter  were  introduced, 
as  a  guide  to  the  binder.   Catch-words  (now  gene- 
rally abolished)  were  first  used  at  Venice,  by  Vio- 
deline  de  Spire.  The  name  aud  place  of  the  inven- 
tor of  signatures  is  doubtful ;  it  appears  they  were 
inserted  into  an  edition  of  Terence,  printed  at  M  ilan. 
in  1470,  by  Anthony  ZoraU    In  an  edition  of  BaJdi 
Ledum  super  Codie.,  fyc.  printed  at  Venice,  by 
John  de  Co  Ionia  and  Jo.  de  Manthen  de  GlterrvLsem. 
anno  1474,    in  folio,  the   signatures  are  not 
introduced  till  the  middle  of  the  book,  aud  theu 
continued  throughout    Abbe  Reve  ascribes  die 
first  use  of  signatures  to  John  Koelhof,  at  Cologne, 
in  1472.  They  were  used  at  Paris,  in  1476;  and  bj 
Caxton,  in  1480. 

The  art  of  printing  was  first  introduced  into  Eng- 
land by  William  Caxton,  who  established  a 
Westminster  Abbey,  sometime  between  1471  and 
1 474.    Caxton's  claim  to  be  considered  the  earliest 
printer  in  England  has  been  satisfactorily  proved, 
notwithstanding  the  discovery,  about  1660,  of  a  book 
purporting  to  have  been  printed  at  Oxford  in  the 
year  1468.    This  book  is  a  small  thin  quarto,  a 
copy  of  which  is  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge, 
bearing  the  following  title  5— **  Exposicio  Stout* 
Jeronimi  in  Simbalum    A postolvrum    ad  Fapaia 
Lauren  hum.     Jmpresia  (Xronn,  ei  fiutia  An** 
Domini  M.CCCC.LX  VUI_XVU  die  DeeemtWu." 
The  printer  of  this  book  is  said  to  have  been  Fre- 
derick Cornell  is,  a  foreigner,  who  brought  his  types 
from  Haertem  ;  and  those  writers  who  have  advo- 
cated Ute  cause  of  Laurence  Coster  as  the  inventor 
of  pruiUui;,  have  generally  pronounced  Coned*  to 
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be  the  introducer  of  the  art  into  England.  But  Dr 
Confers  Middleton,  in  hi*  treatise  uu  Hie  origin  of 
English  printing,  hie  clearly  demonstrated,  that  the 
duie  affixed  to  the  "  Expos  too"  must  be  a  mistake, 
for  the  book  itself  bears  unequivocal  mnrki  of  be- 
longing to  a  somewhat  later  period.  Not  to  mention 
other  matters  of  a  technical  nature  which  go  to 
prove  this,  it  may  be  enough  to  say  that  signatures 
are  used  in  distinguishing  the  sheets  of  the  work— 
a  circumstance  which  doe*  not  characterise  any 
other  book  with  so  early  a  date  as  !4o8,  signatures 
not  having  been  adopted  for  several  years  later. 
From  that  date,  also,  till  eleven  year*  after,  we 
have  no  production  from  the  press  at  Oxford,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  imagine  how  long  a  cessation  of  the 
Oxford  press  should  have  taken  place,  supposing 
the  above  date  to  be  correct.  The  only  satisfactory 
way  of  accounting  for  the  matter  is  by  assuming  an 
X  to  have  been  omitted  through  mistake  in  the  im- 
print of  the  "  Exposicio,"  and  that  its  true  date  was 
M.CCCC.LXXVIll  (1478).  Similar  inaccuracies 
were  by  no  means  rare  in  the  early  history  of  lite 
art.  There  is  a  Bible  at  Augsburg  of  the  date 
1449,  instead  of  1494,  the  two  last  figures  being 
transposed.  There  is  a  Bible  dxited  Paris,  1443; 
another,  Lyons,  1440  ;  and  a  third,  Basil,  1450, 
although  it  is  well  known  that  printing  was  not 
practised  at  any  of  these  places  till  several  years 
later.  Koelhoff,  who  printed  at  Cologne  about  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  might  be  placed 
before  even  Coster  or  Guttenburg,  for  one  of  his 
books  is  dated  "  anno  M.CCCC."  (1400  instead  of 
1500)  a  C  being  omitted ;  and  the  celebrated 
Nicolas  Janson,  who  printed  at  Venice  betweeu 
the  years  1470  and  14*0,  has  a  work  (the  Decor 
Puetlarum)  dated  M.CCCC.LXI.  instead  of 
M.CCCC,  LXXI.,  an  X  being  omitted. 

But  even  though  the  date  of  the  "  Exposicio" 
were  correct  (of  which  there  is  little  likelihood), 
and  though,  by  some  singular  incident,  one  little 
book  was  printed  in  Oxford  several  years  earlier 
than  any  in  Westminster  Abbey,  still  Willium  Cax- 
ton  must  ever  be  considered  as  the  father  of  English 
typography,  not  only  as  having  been  the  first  who 
successfully  established  the  art  in  this  country,  but 
as  having,  by  his  learning,  application,  and  in- 
genuity, done  much  towards  its  improvement  and 
extension.  He  was  born  in  the  weald  or  wucd  of 
Kent  about  the  year  1412,  and  would  appear  to 
have  received  a  good  education — a  circumstance  of 
unusual  occurrence  in  these  days,  except  among  the 
tilled  and  wealthy.  41 1  am  bouuden,"  he  says,  "  to 
pray  for  my  father  and  mother,  that  in  my  youth 
sent  me  to  school,  by  which,  by  the  sufferance  of 
God,  1  got  my  living,  I  hope  truly."  When  about 
fifteen,  he  was  put  apprentice  to  William  Large,  a 
mercer  of  London,  and  afterwards  mayor.  The 
term  mercer  was  given  at  this  time  to  general  mer- 
chants, trading  in  all  kinds  of  rich  goods,  books  in- 
cluded. After  be  bad  served  his  apprenticeship, 
Caxtou  became  a  freeman  of  the  company  of  mer- 
cers and  a  citisen  of  London.  Some  subsequent 
years  be  spent  in  travelling  in  various  countries  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  In  1464,  he  was  appointed 
anilia-ssidor  to  the  court  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
It  was  at  the  request  of  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy 
that  he  finished  his  translation  of  the  u  History  of 
Troy."  During  his  residence  in  the  Low  Countries, 
he  acquired  or  perfected  his  knowledge  of  the 
French  language,  gained  some  knowledge  of  the 
Flemish,  imbibed  a  taste  for  literature,  and  at  great 
trouble  and  expense  made  himself  master  of  the  art 
of  printing.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  consulted 
Zelf  and  Olpe  of  the  Cologne  press  (who  had 
learned  the  art  at  Menu)  and  Cuianl  Maiumou  of 


Bruges  as  to  the  materials  necessary  for  his  office 
He  is  supposed  to  have  returned  to  his  native  coun- 
try about  1471,  but  we  have  no  account  of  his 
typographical  labours  till  1474,  the  date  affixed 
to  the  "Game  of  Chess,"  which  is  generally  con- 
sidered the  first  book  printed  by  Caxtoo,  though 
Mr  Dibdin  thinks  that  the  "  Romance  of  Jason" 
was  printed  before  it.  Caxton  was  indefatigable  in 
cultivating  his  art.  The  productions  of  his  press 
amount  to  sixty-four.  For  a  catalogue  of  them, 
and  of  the  productions  of  other  early  printers, 
we  refer  to  Uie  Rev.  Dr  Dibdin's  Typographical 
Antiquities,  or  to  Dr  Watt's  Bibliolheca  Brilannica. 
Besides  the  labour  necessarily  attached  to  his  press, 
he  translated  various  works;  among  others,  Virgil's 
i-Eneid,  from  die  French,  published  with  the  title 
"The  Recuyel  of  the  Historyes  of  Troyc,'*  and 

sop's  Fables,  a  copy  of  which  is  in  the  Bodleian 
Library.  He  seems  to  have  been  perplexed  ubout 
die  language  he  should  use  in  his  translations  ;  for 
while  some  advised  him  to  use  old  ami  homely 
terms,  others,  "  honest  and  great  clerks,"  he  adds, 
u  have  been  with  me,  and  desired  me  to  write  the 
most  curious  terms  that  1  could  find— and  thus, 
betwixt  plain,  rude,  and  curious,  I  stand  abashed." 
In  1480,  he  published  his  Chronicle  and  his  Descrip- 
tion of  Britain,  which  were  both  very  popular,  hav- 
ing been  reprinted  four  times  in  the  fifteenth  and 
seven  times  in  the  sixteenth  centuries.  Among 
other  books  which  he  published,  were  two  editions 
of  Chaucer's  Tales  ;  and  it  speaks  well  for  the  dis- 
crimination of  the  father  of  English  printing,  that 
he  teems  highly  to  have  admired  and  appreciated 
the  father  of  English  poetry.  Caxton  died  in  1490- 
91,  and  was  buried  in  the  parish  church  of  St  Mar- 
garet, Westminster.  Caxton  distinguished  the  books 
of  his  printing  by  a  particular  device,  consisting  of 
the  initial  letters  of  his  name,  with  a  cipher  be- 
tween, which  some  imagine  to  stand  for  74,  and  to 
refer  to  the  first  year  of  his  printing  in  England. 
His  first  performances  were  very  rude,  the  diame- 
ters resembling  those  of  English  manuscripts  before 
the  conquest.  Most  of  his  letters  were  joined  to- 
gether ;  the  leaves  were  rarely  numbered,  the  pages 
never.  At  the  beginning  of  the  chapters,  he  only 
printed,  as  the  custom  then  was,  a  small  letter,  to 
intimate  what  the  initial  or  capital  letter  should  be, 
leaving  that  to  be  made  by  the  illuminator,  who 
wrote  it  with  a  pen,  with  red,  blue,  or  green  ink. 

Caxton  s  two  most  distinguished  successors  were 
Wynkin  de  Worde  nnd  Richard  Pynson.  The 
former,  a  native  of  the  dukedom  of  Lorraine,  served 
under  Caxton,  and  after  the  death  of  his  master, 
successfully  practised  the  art  of  printing  ou  his  own 
account.  The  books  which  he  printed  are  very 
numerous,  and  display  a  rapid  improvement  in  the 
typographic  art.  He  died  in  15^4.  Pynson  was  a 
native  of  Normandy,  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  also 
served  under  Caxton.  The  first  book  of  his  which 
is  known  with  a  dote,  slates  that  it  was  primed 
"the  V  day  Juyl.  the  yere  of  oure  lord  god. 
m.cccc.lxxxxiii.  by  me  Richarde  Pynson  at  die 
Temple  barre  of  london."  How  long  he  exercised 
the  art,  or  when  he  died,  is  not  exactly  known. 
The  works  which  he  printed  are  neiUier  so  numer- 
ous nor  so  beautiful  as  those  of  Wynkin  de  Worde. 
He  was  the  first  printer,  however,  who  introduced 
die  Roman  letter  into  England.  To  Wynkin  de 
Worde  and  Pynson  succeed  a  long  list  of  ancient 
typographers,  into  which  we  cannot  enter  here. 
Their  various  works  and  characteristics  will  be 
found  duly  recorded  and  honoured  in  Dr  Dibdin's 
splendid  edition  of  Ames  and  Herbert's  Typographi- 
cal Antiquities.  Before  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
cenlury;  printing  bad  readied  a  flourishing  condition 
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in  England-   In  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.  and  hit] 
mrcessor,  Enelish  printers,  we  ere  told,  had  he- 
roine *<  so  skilful,  as  to  print  books  a~s  well  as  any 
beyond  the  Mas." 

The  art  of  printing  is  said  to  have  been  introduced 
into  Scotland  shortly  after  Caxton's  day  by  Flemish 
priests,  who  fled  thither  to  avoid  the  persecutions 
at  hone.    No  book,  however,  is  known  to  exist  as 
having  been  printed  in  Scotland  before  the  year 
1 500.   The  first  Scottish  printers  of  whom  we  have 
any  authentic  account,  were,  Walter  Chapman,  a 
merchant  in  Edinburgh,  and  Andrew  Millar,  a 
workman,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  patent  from 
James  IV.,  established  a  press  at  Edinburgh,  in 
1507,  that  is,  fully  thirty  years  after  Caxton  had 
settled  in  London.     "  In  1508,"  says  Dr  Irving, 
"  they  are  known  to  have  printed  various  pamph- 
lets, a  collection  of  which  may  be  found  in  tlie 
Advocates'  Lilwary.   The  first  volume  of  the  Bre 
viarium  Aberdtmente  issued  from  their  press  in 
1500  ;  the  second  in  1510.    Of  this  very  rare  book 
a  complete  and  well-preserved  copy  belongs  to  the 
library  of  the  university  of  Edinburgh.    Tlie  estab- 
lishment of  printing-presses  in  the  other  principal 
towns  of  Scotland  cannot  be  so  easily  traced. 
Knox's  "  Faithful  Admonition  unto  the  Professours 
of  God's  Treuthe  in  England"  was,  if  we  may  credit 
the  title-page,  printed  at  Kalyhm  or  Kelso.  This 
work  appeared  in  1554.    Aberdeen,  the  seat  of  a 
university,  could  not  boast  of  a  printing-press  till  a 
much  later  period.    In  the  colophon  of  a  poem 
( 1035)  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Forbes,  Edward  Ra- 
bun styles  himself  "  Mutter  printer,  the  first  rn 
Aberdene."   About  the  same  year  (1636)  we  find 
books  printed  in  Glasgow.     In   1536,  Thomas 
Davidson  printed,  "in  tlie  Fryere's  Winde."  Kdin. 
burgh,  the  Chronicles  of  Scotland  by  Boethhis,  and 
in  1540.  the  works  of  Sir  Davtd  Lindsay.  Kolierl 
I,eprevig  printed  extensively  both  at  Edinburgh  and 
Si  Andrews.    Thomas  Vantrollier  was  another  old 
Scottish  printer,  who  brought  out.  in  1585.  Calvin  s 
Institutes;  in  15W>.  'luster's  Points  of  liood  II us. 
lundry  ;  and  in  I5U7,  tlie  Demonologie  of  King 
James  VI. 

In  later  days.  Scotland  has  distinguished  itself  by 
tlie  extent  and  beauty  of  its  typographical  produc- 
tions. Rudiliinan.  who  flourished  at  Edinburgh 
during  the  first  hah  of  the  last  century,  was  one  of 
the  most  learned  printers  which  any  country  l»« 
The  works  which  he  edited  and  printed 
numerous,  and  they  are  all  remarkable  for  llieir 
accuracy.  Edinburgh  can  boast  of  many  other 
typographers  who  have  exerted  themselves  success- 
fully in  ennobling  the  art ;  nor  lias  Glasgow  been 
behind  in  this  labour  of  love.  In  t  rie,  in  Robert 
and  Andrew  Foulis,  in  the  Duncans,  and  others, 
the  latter  city  has  produced  printers  whose  works 
are  alike  celebrated  for  their  elegance  and  accuracy. 
(See  tlie  article  Gla*goiv.) 

It  was  long  after  the  invention  before  printing 
was  introduced  into  Ireland.  In  1 55 1, the  Common- 
prayer  was  printed  in  Dublin,  by  llumfrey  Powel, 
4to.  black  letter,  and  this  is  tlie  earliest  recorded 
production  of  the  Irish  press.  The  College  library 
catalogue  atlords  but  one  piece  printed  there  so  eorly 
as  even  1633.  Indeed,  until  as  far  down  as  1700. 
very  few  hooks  were  printed  in  Ireland.  Alderman 
George  Faulkner,  who  lived  in  the  last  century,  may 
he  considered  as  the  father  of  Irish  typography.  At 
the  present  day,  tlie  presses  of  Dublin  and  some  of 
the  provinces  produce  very  neat  work. 

Pncett  of  Letter  Prett  Printing.  In  order  to 
give  a  full  account  of  the  process  of  letter-press  print- 
inpr,  it  would  be  necessnry  to  begin  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  operation  of  Type  founding,  and  this  we 


would  have  done  in  the  present  article  had  tt  not 
been,  that  original  and  valuable  information 
will  be  furnished  on  this  important  yet  hitherto 
ill  treated  of  subject,  under  our  artieJe  Type 
Founding.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  render  at  preseia 
to  know  that  every  letter,  point,  and  mark  used  m 
printing  is  cast  (with  one  or  two  exceptions)  »m  a 
distinct  body  or  stalk,  and  Uiat  lor  the  use  of  the 
printer  numbers  of  these  types  are  placed  in  box*-, 
in  order,  in  a  case,  in  such  a  way  that  any  letter  oc 
point  may  be  found  with  the  greatest  convenience. 

These  cases  are  mounted  on  a  stand  or  frame,  so 
that  they  may  lie  before  the  person  who  is  to  **\*r\ 
the  types,  and  die  little  cells  or  boxes  are  so  arranted 
that  those  containing  the  types  most  frequency 
used,  shall  be  nearest  to  the  workman.  As  will  be 
easily  conceived,  the  sises  of  the  boxes  are  made 
larger  or  smaller  according  as  the  types  which  they 
contain  are  more  or  less  frequently  required. 

The  types  consist  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
of  which  there  are  three  kind*— 

Larire  capitals,  ABCPEFGHIJKL 
M  NO  P  Q  R  S  T  U  V  W  X  Y  Z 

Small  capitals,  AacoxrcHiJKLJisoro 

asTVVWXYX 

Lower  case,  abcdefghijklmnopqrs 
t  u  v  w  x  y  s 

The  above  are  Roman  letters :  we  have  the  -wine 
in  Italic,  as 

Large  capitals,  AttCDEFGHIJKL 

M  s  o  p  u  R  s  t  u  r  rr  x  y  z 

Small  capitals,  a  BCDBrGHiJKiMxoru* 
arvvwxrt 

Lower  case,  abede/gkijklmnopfrstu 

V  W  *  tf  z . 

Besides  the«e  there  are  many  varieties  of  letter 
used,  such  as  Old  English,  and  imitations  of  cnann- 
senpt  letters,  the  mention  of  which  could  only  he  ser- 
viceable to  the  practical  printer.  A  collection  of 
types  such  as  is  necessary  in  ordinary  circumstanres 
for  carrying  on  the  printing  of  a  work,  is  called  a 
fount.  A  fount  must  contain  not  only  a  sufficient 
number  of  letters,  points  and  figures,  but  likewKe 
types  to  fill  up  spaces,  ami  other  peculiarities. 
'  Types  are  of  various  sites,  the  follow ing  being 
those  commonly  in  use  among  British  printers  for 
regular  book  work.  Enelish  :  Pica  ;  Small  Pica  ; 
Long  Primer;  Burgeois ;  Brevier;  Nonpareil; 
Pearl  ;  Diamond.  Of  these  various  sixes,  we  m*y 
give  specimens  by  printing  a  portion  of  the  Lord  s 
Prayer. 

ENGLISH. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  hea- 

ric.i. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 

SMALL  PICA. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallow- 

LONO  PBIMCB. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 
Buacsois. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be 

BREVIER. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy 

MINION. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  be  thy  nam*. 

NONrAKElL. 

Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven,  hallowed  b»  thy  nan*.  Thr 

BEABL. 

Our  r«h*r.  which  «rt  m  braves,  fcalhnrad  b.  thr  umr.    Thr  k 

DlAMONn. 

1'he  site  of  type  used  in  printing  this  EncycJope 
dia  is  brevier. 
When  a  work  »  to  be  printed  and  the  sise  of  type 
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ami  popes  condescended  upon,  the  copy  is  given 
to  the  compositor,  who  places  it  before  him  on  the 
case,  and  lifts  out  the  type*  in  proper  order,  plac- 
ing them  in  a  liUle  frame  of  metal  which  he  holds 
in  his  one  hand.  This  little  frame  is  called  the  com- 
posing stick  ;  one  of  its  ends  is  moveable  so  that 
by  means  of  a  screw  it  may  be  fixed  at  a  distance 
from  the  other,  equal  to  the  breadth  of  the  page. 
When  oue  line  of  types  has  been  put  into  the  slick, 
the  compositor  continues  the  process  of  setting, 
until  the  stick  will  not  conveniently  hold  more. 
These  are  now  carefully  slipped  out  and  shded 
on  to  a  long  flat  board  with  a  ledge,  and  the  same 
process  is  continued  until  one  or  more  pages  be 
completed.  Any  one  seeing  for  the  first  time  a 
compositor  nt  his  case,  must  be  struck  with  astonish- 
ment at  the  rapidity  with  which  the  experienced 
workman  hits  the  types  from  their  respective  boxes 
and  places  them  in  the  slick,  while  at  the  same 
time  so  few  errors  are  committed.  In  order  to 
prevent  the  compositor  from  turning  the  type  the 
wrong  way  or  to  prevent  the  letter  from  being  in- 
verted, a  notch  or  nick  is  cut  on  the  same  side  of 
eacli  sort  of  Ijpes,  which  guides  him  to  place  it 
right. 

When  a  whole  page  has  been  composed,  or  set,  as 
it  is  technically  called,  the  workman  binds  the  types 
together  by  tying  n  cord  round  them.  This  is  done 
while  die  types  are  on  the  ledged  board  formerly 
spoken  of,  and  which  is  usually  called  a  Galley.  In 
some  cases,  it  becomes  necessary  Uiat  the  author 
should  see  an  impression  or  ftrmf  of  several  pages 
before  they  are  tied  up,  in  order  that  if  auy  tiling 
is  to  he  added  or  subtracted,  die  compositor  may  be 
saved  the  trouble  of  untying  and  relying  the  pages, 
but  when  the  necessary  corrections  have  been  made, 
tiie  types  are  tied  in  pages,  as  formerly  mentioned. 
A  sufficient  number  of  pages  tiaving  been  composed 
in  order  to  print  one  side  of  a  sheet,  an  impression 
from  them  is  taken  and  submitted  first  to  the  inspec- 
tion of  a  corrector,  who,  by  minute  examination 
and  comparison  with  the  copy,  endeavours  to  detect 
and  point  out  by  marginal  references,  all  the  errors 
that  the  compositor  may  have  committed.  This  is 
called  the  first  rt  ailing  of  the  proof ;  and  when  the 
compositor  has  gone  over  his  page,  and  made  the 
necessary  alterations,  a  second  impression  is  taken, 
called  the  revise,  which  is  also  inspected  by  the 
corrector.  According  to  circumstances,  two  or 
more  revises  are  made ;  and  when  the  corrector  is 
satisfied,  the  last  revise  is  sent  to  the  author,  to  re- 
ceive his  corrections,  which  being  attended  to  by 
the  compositor,  and  examined  by  lite  corrector,  the 
compositor's  work  is  deemed  fit  for  press.  See 
Correction  of  the  Press. 

The  pages  of  a  sheet  or  half  sheet,  after  having 
been  composed  and  tied  up, arc  transferred  to  a  large 
table,  die  upper  surface  of  which  consists  of  a  lar^e 
flat  stone  of  marble,  Fur  beck,  York,  or  any  other 
hard  stone,  six  or  eight  inches  thick,  four  feet  and  a 
half  long,  and  about  half  as  broad.  This  table  is 
furnished  with  drawers  containing  wedges,  pieces  of 
wood,  lead.&c,  (called  furniture) ,  the  use  of  which 
we  shall  presently  describe. 

The  compositor  having  laid  down  the  pages  of 
one  side  of  the  sheet  on  the  stone  table  in  proper 
order,  proceeds  next  to  fix  them  firmly  in  a  rectan- 
gular frame  of  iron,  called  a  chase,  and  the  process 
of  fixing  the  pages  is  called  '  dressing  the  chase.' 
The  chase  being  placed  so  as  to  begird  the  form, 
the  next  object  is  to  keep  the  pages  at  a  proper 
distance  from  each  other,  in  order  that  a  regular 
margin  may  be  obtained.  The  pages  are  kept  at 
the  proper  distances  from  each  other  by  means  of 
rectangular  pieces  of  metal,  called  gutters  or  gutter. 


sticks,  placed  between  them  ;  and  another  species 
of  furniture,  called  regiets,  is  placed  in  the  crosses  of 
the  chase,  so  as  to  give  the  work  to  be  printed  a 
proper  margin  after  it  is  bound.  The  interior  por- 
tion of  the  form  being  now  finished,  the  outer  edges 
are  next  adjusted,  by  placing  side  sticks  and  foot 
sticks  to  them,  and  the  whole  is  firmly  secured 
within  the  chase,  after  being  properly  adjusted  by 
driving  in  wooden  wedges,  called  quoins.  This  last 
process  is  called  locking  up,  but  before  it  is  done, 
care  is  taken  that  all  the  types  shall  have  their 
faces  of  one  height,  which  is  ensured  by  placing 
over  them  a  flat  piece  of  wood,  and  striking  it  with 
a  wooden  mallet. 

The  compositor  must  arrange  the  pages  and 
fix  them  iu  the  chase,  in  such  order  that  when 
the  impression  is  taken  uflj  and  the  sheet  folded,  the 
pages  will  follow  each  other  in  proper  order.  There 
being  two  sides  in  a  sheet, and  eight  or  perhaps  sixty- 
four  pages  on  each  side,  some  consideration  u  re- 
quired to  lay  down  the  pages  properly.  On  ex- 
amining a  printed  sheet,  uncut,  containing  sixteen 
or  thirty-six  pages,  this  will  appear  at  first  siglit  a 
very  intricate  matter,  and  it  must  be  owned  that 
where  the  pages  are  numerous  in  a  sheet,  the  ar- 
rangement of  die  pages,  (called  imj>osiiig)  requires, 
even  from  the  most  experienced  compositors,  care 
and  consideration.  The  process  of  imposing  is, 
however,  based  upon  a  simple  law,  which,  if  Bp- 
plied,  cannot  fail  to  guard  against  mistakes  in  die 
arrangement  of  the  pages.  In  a  work  like  the  pre- 
sent, it  would  be  completely  out  of  place  to  enter 
into  very  minute  details  respecting  Uiis  or  any  other 
branch  of  the  process,  but  in  order  that  the  reader 
may  see  that  Uiere  is  a  regular  system  or  law  ob- 
served in  laying  down  the  pages,  we  will  subjoin 
plans  of  the  pages  of  a  sheet  of  8vo.  1 2mo.  and  1 8tuo. 
that  is,  of  sheets  consisting  of  sixteen,  twenty-four, 
and  thirty-two  pages.  It  roust  be  premised,  how- 
ever, that  the  sheet  being  printed  on  both  sides, 
that  side  which  contains  the  first  page  of  the  sheet 
is  called  the  outer  form,  and  the  other  is  called  the 
inner  form. 
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A  little  attention  to  the  foregoing  examples  will 
■how  that  the  order  followed  in  the  first  is  only  ex- 
tended in  the  more  complex  forms.  It  will  lie 
remarked  that  the  pages  go  two  by  two,  and  that 
the  number*  of  these  pages,  when  added  together, 
always  make  one  more  than  the  number  of  the 
pages  contained  in  the  sheet-  There  being  many 
sheets  in  some  works,  it  would  become  a  matter  of 
great  embarrassment  for  the  person  who  folds  them 
to  be  calculating  tlie  number  of  the  page  that 
should  be  the  first  in  order  while  placing  them  to- 
gether; in  order  to  obviate  which,  letters  (called 
signatures)  are  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  leading 
page  of  each  sheet,  A  for  the  1st;  It  for  the  Kd  ; 
C  tor  the  3d,  and  so  on  through  the  whole  al 
phahet,  and,  if  that  be  exhausted,  a  second  alpha- 
bet  is  commenced.  Thus,  by  merely  looking  at  the 
signature,  the  collator  sees  at  once  the  proper  place 
which  tlie  sheet  should  occupy  in  the  book. 

As  specified  in  the  history  of  the  art,  printing  was 
first  performed  by  taking  impressions  from  solid 
blocks,  printing  from  moveable  types  being  a  later 
invention,  and  decidedly  a  vast  improvement.  In 
more  modern  times,  a  kind  of  junction  of  the  two 
has  proved  of  the  greatest  ad  van  tape,  especially  to 
some  classes  of  publications.  We  refer  to  the  inven- 
tion of  stereotype  printing.  Of  this  branch  of  the 
art,  it  will  only  be  necessary  for  us  to  give  a  brief 
outline  here,  as  a  detailed  account  will  be  found 
under  our  article  Stereotype  Printing. 

Wlien  the  compositor  lias  set  up  a  page  and  tied 
it,  as  formerly  described,  it  is  fixed  into  a  small 
chase  or  iron  frame,  after  having  been  duly  examin- 
ed and  corrected.  A  mould  of  gypsum  or  Paris 
plaster  is  taken  of  the  page,  and  a  casting  of  the 
whole  page  is  taken  in  type  metal,  the  cast  being 
one  solid  plate.  The  plates  necessary  to  complete 
a  form  are  locked  in  a  chase,  in  a  way  similar  to 
the  moveable  type  pages  and  sent  to  press,  the  af- 
ter process  with  both  being  the  same. 

Before  we  dismiss  the  consideration  of  the  duty 
of  the  compositor,  we  must  advert  to  a  part  of  his 
which  follows  Uiat  of  the  pressman.  When 


the  pressman  has  printed  off  all  the  impression*  that 
are  to  be  taken  from  n  form  of  moveable  type,  the 
chase  is  carried  back  to  the  composing  room,  and 
the  compositor  undoes  the  work  that  was  formerly 
done,  by  distributing  all  the  types,  or  patting  then 
into  their  respective  cells  in  the  case.  As  muc-h 
accuracy  is  required  in  the  operation  of  distributing:, 
as  in  that  of  composing,  for  if  a  type  be  pot  into  a 
wrong  box,  an  error  must  necessarily  be  committed 
in  composing  again  from  the  same  case.  Any  con- 
fusion that  may  exist  in  the  assemblage  of  types 
arising  from  accident  or  carelessness,  canses  great 
trouble,  and  the  types,  thus  disarranged,  are  called 
Pyt.  The  re-arranging  of  such  types  is  performed 
by  the  junior  apprentices  of  the  printing  office,  and 
the  operation  is  denominated  Picking  pyt. 

A  compositor  onght  to  be  intimately  conversant 
with  orthography,  especially  in  distribution,  as  errors 
committed  in  spelling  will  throw  the  whole  cose 
into  pye.  The  compositor  should  also  be  well  versed 
in  the  rules  of  punctuation,  as  this  is  Tery  commonly 
omitted  by  the  author  in  his  manuscript,  or  some- 
times only  partially  attended  to.  Many  persons 
would  be  apt  to  imagine,  that  compositors  most  ne- 
cessarily be  possessed  of  a  great  deal  of  information, 
from  their  attentive  perusal  of  works  going  through 
their  hands,  on  every  variety  of  subject.  The  wri- 
ter of  this  article  lias  had  numerous  opportunities, 
of  comparing  the  intelligence  of  compositors  with 
that  of  workmen  engaged  in  other  hranehes  of  in- 
dustry, and  from  observation,  he  has  no  hesitation 
in  saying,  that  compositors  ore  above  average,  yet 
this  arises  not  so  much  from  their  perusal  of  works, 
while  engaged  in  setting  or  composing,  as  fircm 
private  reading;  for  while  engaged  at  the  case,  their 
attention  is  so  much  taken  up  with  the  mechanical 
part  of  the  process,  that  the  train  of  thought  of  the 
author  can  be  little  attended  to;  so  that  a  histori- 
cal work  may  be  set  up  from  beginning  to  end  by 
a  compositor,  who  at  the  termination  could  not  show 
much  intimacy  regarding  the  subject  of  which  it 
treated. 

A  s  before  observed,  when  the  form  has  been  dress- 
ed and  finished  by  the  compositor,  it  Is  sent  to  the 
pressman,  who  fixes  the  cliase  in  his 
justs  it,  so  that  an  uniform  and  distinct 
may  be  taken  off. 

The  tmper  to  be  printed  is  damped  with  clean 
water  before  it  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the 
press,  in  order  that  it  may  be  softened,  and  thus  ac- 
commodate itself  to  the  surface  of  the  types.  A 
few  sheets  are  dipped  in  a  trongh  of  water  and  hud 
upon  a  board,  a  lew  dry  sheets  are  laid  over  these, 
and  then  a  few  wet  ones,  and  so  on,  until  the  whole 
are  piled  up  in  a  heap.  They  are  then  put  into 
a  common  screw  press,  in  order  that  the  water  may 
be  pressed  uniformly  through  them.  The  degree  of 
damping  will  depend  on  the  nature  of  the  paper, 
and  other  circumstances,  which  experience  alone 
can  regulate. 

The  original  inventor  of  the  printing-press  is  not 
known,  but  it  is  certain  that  it  received  much  im- 
provement from  William  Janson  Blarw,  an  instru- 
ment maker,  and  assistant  to  the  illustrious  astrono- 
mer, Tycho  Braehe,  who  brought  it  to  a  state  ot 
perfection,  which  was  not  snrpassed  till  within  these 
last  sixty  years.  The  construction  of  the  old 
wooden  press,  or  common  press,  as  it  is  usually 
called,  is  very  simple.  A  perspective  view  of  ft  is 
given  in  Fig.  1.  plate  LXXVI.  This  press consists 
of  two  upright  cheeks  of  wood  connected  together 
with  strong  cross  pieces.  This  frame  or  body  of  the 
press  is  denoted  by  the  letters  A  A  A  A* in  the 
engraving.  The  cross  bar  at  the  top  h  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  the  cheeks  at  a  proper  dis- 
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tanee,  and  is  called  the  rap  of  the  press.  The 
cross  bar  immediately  beneath  is  firmly  screwed 
into  the  cheeks  by  mortices,  and  contains  a  nut  or  , 
female  screw  into  which  the  top  of  the  spindle  or 
upright  screw  D  works.  This  spindle  may  be  turn- 
ed round  by  means  of  the  handle  or  bar  E,  and  thus 
rise  or  rail  and  carry  with  it  the plattin  or  flat  base 
which  presses  the  paper  on  the  form  of  types. 
At  a  little  distance  below  the  plattin,  there  is  firm- 
ly fixed  in  the  cheeks  the  cross  piece  CJ,  called  the 
irhttrr,  and  which  supports  the  carriage  H,  on 
which  the  form  of  types  is  laid  The  carriage  may 
be  moved  outwards  or  inwards,  on  a  rail  being 
drawn  out,  when  the  paper  is  to  be  laid  on  the  form, 
and  moved  in  when  the  paper  is  to  be  pressed  upon 
the  types,  by  bringing  down  the  plattin.  The  car- 
riage is  moved  out  or  in  by  turning  a  handle  be- 
low called  the  spit,  the  motion  being  communicated 
through  the  medium  of  a  wheel  and  belts.  The 
carriage  contains  on  its  upper  surfnce  a  polished 
stone  or  flat  piece  of  iron,  called  the  fable,  on  which 
the  form  of  types  is  sustained.  At  the  outer  end  of 
the  carriage,  there  is  attached  an  apparatus  I  K, 
called  the  tympan  and  friiket,  the  use  of  which  is 
to  fix  the  paper  tltat  it  may  be  brought  properly 
down  upon  the  types.  The  gallotrt  sustains  two 
pnrts,  i.  e.  two  tympans  I,  and  a  fri*ket  K.  The 
tympans  are  two  rectangular  thin  frames  of  wood 
or  iron  clasped  together,  and  holding  a  sheet  of* 
vellum  stretched.  The  tympans  must  be  large 
enough  to  receive  the  sheet  to  be  printed,  which  is 
placed  upon  it,  and  fixed  upon  small  projecting 
point*  in  the  sides.  The  frisket  is  a  rectangular 
frame  jointed  to  the  tympans  so  as  to  fold  down  and 
inclose  the  paper.  When  the  paper  Is  adjusted,  the 
frisket  is  brought  down  on  the  tympan,  and  that 
closed  down  upon  the  types  on  the  carriage;  which 
having  been  previously  inked,  the  carriage  is  run  in, 
and  the  plattin  brought  down  by  turning  the  handle 
or  bar,  and  thus  the  impression  is  obtained. 

The  chief  ingredients  in  printers'  ink  are  ltoiled 
linseed  oil,  and  some  colouring  matter,  such  as  lamp 
black,  vermillion,  &c.  Good  ink  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  good  printing,  and  no  small  portion  of  the 
beauty  of  the  works  printed  by  our  best  typogra- 
phers is  attributable  to  the  excellence  and  durability 
of  the  colour  of  the  ink  they  employed.  In  the 
works  printed  by  the  Messrs  Foulis  of  Glasgow, 
tile  beauty  of  the  ink  still  remains  unimpaired, 
though  their  works  have  been  published  seventy 
years  since;  whereas,  in  some  of  the  works  printed  in 
more  recent  times,  five  years  are  found  to  make  a 
t enable  change  in  the  colour.  We  do  not  mean  to 
nssert,  that  the  printing  ink  now  generally  used  is 
inferior  to  that  in  common  use  formerly  ;  but  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that,  now  as  formerly, 
inks  of  very  different  qualities  have  been  made  and 
used. 

In  former  times,  the  ink  was  put  upon  the  types 
by  means  of  two  stuffed  leather  balls,  on  which  some 
ink  was  spread,  a  process  which  is  now  abandoned 
from  its  extreme  tediousness,  excepting  in  the  case 
of  very  fine  work,  such  as  very  superior  wood  cuts, 
in  printing  from  which  a  much  clearer  impression 
is  thus  obtained  than  by  inking  on  the  more  expe- 
ditions plan  which  we  nre  now  about  to  describe. 

Instead  of  the  inking  balls,  on  elastic  roller  is  now 
in  general  use.  This  roller  derives  its  elasticity 
from  a  covering  of  a  composition  of  treacle  and 
glue.  The  ink  is  spread  upon  an  iron  table,  from 
which  a  part  is  taken  on  to  the  roller,  ami  spread  on 
the  form  of  types  every  time  the  carriage  is  drawn 
ouL  As  division  of  labour  expedites  almost  every 
process  of  art,  so  in  this  it  is  found  advantageous 
to  have  two  workmen  engaged  at  the  same  time 


at  one  press,  the  one  distributing  the  ink  on  the 
types,  while  the  other  is  engaged  in  pulling  the  im- 
pressions. 

Fn>m  the  very  nature  of  the  mechanical  action  of 
the  press,  Fig.  1 .  which  we  have  described,  it  will  be 
seen  that  great  force  must  be  exerted  by  the  work- 
men, before  much  pressure  can  be  givvn  by  the 

f>lattin.  and  accordingly  the  working  of  this  press  is  as 
aborious  an  occupation  as  can  be  tound  in  any  other 
department  of  the  arts  of  industry.  Of  late  years, 
numerous  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
presses  adequate  to  produce  a  sufficient  pressure,  and 
at  the  same  time  require  less  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  pressman.  It  is  a  well  known  law  in  mechanics, 
that  w  hatcver  is  gained  in  power  must  be  lost  in 
velocity;  now  in  the  action  of  the  screw  press  above 
described,  it  is  manifest  that  an  uniform  motion  of 
the  bar  or  handle  of  the  screw  will  produce  an  uni- 
form motion  of  the  plattin,  the  same  exertion  being 
tli us  made  by  the  workman  from  the  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  pull,  whereas  the  greatest  exertion 
is  only  required  at  the  end,  when  the  plattin  comes 
down  upon  the  tympan.  The  most  successful  at- 
tempt to  improve  upon  the  principle  of  the  old 
press  was  made  by  Mr  Roworth,  a  printer  in  Lon- 
don. Instead  of  the  screw  at  the  lop  of  the  up- 
right spindle,  he  had  a  projecting  bar,  which  was 
acted  upon  by  a  circular  inclined  plane  fixed  hi  the 
head  of  the  press,  and  so  formed  that  when  the 
spindle  was  turned  round  by  the  handle,  the  inclina- 
tion of  the  plane  forced  the  projecting  piece  at  the 
top  downwards,  and  consequently  the  pluttin  ;  but 
the  peculiarity  consisted  in  this,  thnt  the  inclined 
plane  has  a  greater  degrre  of  inclination  at  the  top 
than  at  the  bottom,  and  thus  the  speed  of  the  dee- 
cent  at  first  will  be  much  greater  than  at  the  last, 
and  the  power  being  inversely  as  the  speed,  it  is 
exerted  most  where  it  is  most  required. 

The  advantages  of  this  varied  speed  of  the  plat- 
tin are  much  more  conspicuous  in  the  press  of  earl 
Stanhope,  represented  in  Fig  2.,  in  which  A  repre- 
sents the  >tnpple  or  body  of  the  press,  B  the  stand 
or  bottom  piece,  called  from  its  form  the  T.  Im- 
mediately above  this  is  the  stand  or  forestay,  con- 
sisting of  two  parallel  rails  or  grooved  ribs,  on  which 
the  carriage  or  table  D  slides  in  or  out  from  the 
plattin.  II  G  is  a  stout  lever  head  fixed  into  the 
top  of  the  spindle  or  screw.  E  is  another  strong 
lever  head  fixed  in  an  upright  arbor,  to  the  lower  end; 
of  which  the  handle  F  is  attached.  These  two  lever 
heads  are  connected  together  by  a  coupling  bar  or 
strong  rod;  thus  any  motion  given  to  the  lever  head 
E  produces  a  corresponding  motion  in  the  head  G, 
and  thence  to  the  plattin;  and  the  levers  are  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  produce  the  slowest  velocity  and 
greatest  power  at  the  end  of  the  pull:  when  the  pull 
has  been  made,  the  plattin  is  raised  from  the  form 
by  the  action  of  a  counter  weight.  The  Stanhope 
press  will  print  a  form  twice  as  targe  as  the  screw 
press,  with  greater  ease  to  the  workman.  The  first 
press  on  this  construction  ever  used  was  completed 
in  the  year  1800. 

In  the  year  1813,  the  Ingenious  Mr  Ruthven  of 
Edinhurgh  extended  the  principle  of  leverage  intro- 
duced into  the  Stanhope  press,  by  forming  a  print- 
ing-press in  which  the  action  of  levers  was  alone 
employed,  without  the  intervention  of  the  screw  • 
but  the  chief  merit  of  his  press  is  its  great  port- 
ability. Ruthven's  press  is  represented  in  Fig.  3. 
The  first  peculiarity  which  must  be  noticed  in  this 
press  is,  that  the  table  on  which  the  types  are 
placed  is  stationary,  being  fixed  on  the  top  of  the 
frame  of  the  press,  and  the  plattin  above  It  is 
moveable  on  or  off*  upon  rails,  in  a  manner  similar 
i  to  the  enrriage  in  the  presses  formerly  described  | 
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the  tympan  and  frisket,  as  will  be  seen  in  the  figure, 
are  attached  to  the  frame.  When  the  plattui  is 
drawn  over  U»e  tympan,  it  comes  into  checks  or 
catches  attached  to  side  levers,  which  are  linked 
very  ingeniously  to  the  long  lever,  seen  under  die 
table,  one  end  of  which  is  affixed  to  a  crank  at  the 
side,  wrought  by  a  winch  or  liandle.  These  attach- 
ments are  made  in  such  a  way,  that,  by  turning  the 
winch,  motion  is  communicated  through  the  levers 
and  links  to  the  plattin,  which  is  brought  down;  and 
in  this,  as  in  the  Stanhope,  the  motiou  is  at  first  rapid 
in  the  plattin,  but  slow  when  it  comes  upon  the 
tympan,  so  that  the  greatest  mechanical  effect  is 
produced.  Mr  Kulhven's  press  is  now  chiefly  used 
for  what  is  called  jobbing,  or  for  impressions  where 
the  form  is  small. 

In  Fig.  4.  we  have  given  a  perspective  represen- 
tation of  Cogger's  printing  press,  which,  according 
to  Hansard,  possesses  considerable  merit.  Its  supe- 
riority over  the  Stanhope  consists  in  the  less  liability 
of  the  stapple  to  break,  or  that  part  in  the  Stan- 
hope press  which  corresponds  to  the  cheeks,  head, 
and  winter  in  the  common  screw  pres6.  The 
cheeks  are  pillars  of  malleable  iron.  On  these  pil- 
lars cast  iron  tubes  are  dropped,  which  support  the 
winter ;  above  these  there  are  placed  brass  tubes, 
which  give  a  resting  place  to  the  levers  Uiat  effect  the 
pressure.  Above  these  the  head  is  placed,  all  being 
secured  by  screws  which  are  seen  at  the  top.  The 
plattin  is  made  to  descend  by  the  action  of  levers 
turning  a  bar  round  in  a  collar,  on  the  top  of  which 
there  are  two  convex  steel  studs,  acted  on  by  in- 
clined planes  of  varying  inclinations,  in  order  to 
cause  the  motion  during  the  descent  of  the  plattin 
to  be  at  first  rapid,  and  very  slow  at  the  termination, 
where  the  greatest  power  is  required.  The  most 
important  advantage  of  litis  press  is,  that  it  can  in 
no  way  affect  the  distance  of  the  plattin  from  the 
tympan  by  over  application  of  power,  and  uniformity 
of  impression  is  the  consequent  result. 

In  1814,  Mr  G.  Clymer  of  Philadelphia  invented 
a  printing  press,  which  has  obtained  great  celebrity. 
It  was  introduced  into  England  in  1818,  and  is 
commonly  denominated  the  Columbian  Prtsi.  In 
this  press,  as  in  the  Ruthven,  the  power  is  obtained 
solely  by  a  system  of  levers,  without  the  intervention 
either  of  screws  or  inclined  planes.  By  this  press 
a  workman  can  pull  a  heavy  form  with  much  greater 
case  than  with  any  of  the  presses  heretofore  des- 
cribed. Much  mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  dis- 
played in  the  arrangement  of  its  several  working 
ports,  and  no  printing  press  has  received  so  much 
aid  in  the  improvement  of  its  external  appearance. 
A  representation  of  the  Columbian  press  is  given  in 
Fig.  5.  The  cheeks  are  connected  at  the  bottom, 
but  not  at  the  top.  The  top  of  the  cheek  in  the 
right  hand  side  of  the  figure,  serves  as  a  fulcrum 
for  one  end  of  a  large  lever  which  is  seen  inclining 
downwards  to  the  left.  The  left  end  of  this  lever 
is  attached  to  a  link,  working  in  an  arbor  in  the 
cheek,  the  lower  end  of  which  link  is  attached  to 
another  cross  link,  which  again  is  wrought  by  the 
handle  or  bar,  seen  projecting  towards  the  bottom 
of  the  frisket.  The  principal  lever  at  the  top  is 
one  of  the  second  kind,  its  point  of  action  being  in 
tlie  middle,  where  it  presses  down  the  stapple  of 
the  plattin,  which  stapple  is  a  square  rod  of  iron 
descending  through  guides  so  as  to  maintain  the 
parallelism  of  the  plattin.  In  order  to  raise  the 
plattin  when  the  pull  has  been  made,  a  weight  is 
placed  on  the  top  of  the  main  lever  between  the 
point  of  action  in  the  centre  and  the  fulcrum  to  the 
right.  In  consequence  of  the  strain  arising  from 
the  oblique  action  of  the  levers,  it  sometimes  hap- 
P«»  that  the  cheek  on  the  left  hand  side  of  the 


figure  breaks,  a  circumstance  which  can  only  fas 
attributed  to  a  miscalculation  of  the  strength  of 
materials  on  the  part  of  the  press  maker. 

A  very  ingenious  and  eflective  press  was  invented 
by  Mr  Hope  of  Jedburgh,  in  Scotland,  whidi 
may  be  regarded  rather  as  an  improvement  upuo 
the  press  of  earl  Stanhope,  than  in  the  light  ot  ta 
entirely  new  inventiou.  The  principal  object  aiaal 
at  in  the  construction  of  this  press,  is  to  bring  the 
system  of  levers  twice  into  action,  instead  of  uoce, 
as  in  the  presses  heretofore  described.  This  is  ef- 
fected by  an  additional  forked  lever  attached  to  die 
off  side  of  the  iron  standard,  and  another  cuudkIu^; 
rod  leading  round  by  the  back  of  the  press  to  liv 
inclined  planes  or  sectors.  Herein  lies  the  iW 
distinction  between  the  Jedburgh  pros  auduV  pro* 
oT  Cogger  ;  the  inclined  planes  of  the  former  being 
made  of  cast  iron,  and  those  of  the  latter  of  steel  ur 
case  hardened  iron.  Mr  Hope  has  recently  made 
some  modifications  in  his  press,  by  which  die  it- 
dined  planes  are  dispensed  with,  and  levers  alone 
employed,  the  principal  advantage  of  which  if,  tUt 
the  new  presses  are  much  more  durable,  and  more 
easily  repaired  when  they  go  wrong.  Hope's  pros 
is  represented  in  Fie.  6.  plute  LXXVT. 

In  Fig.  1.  plate  LXXV1I.  we  have  given  a  p». 
spective  view  of  a  press,  the  merit  of  inventing  vlutb 
is  claimed  both  by  Mr  Hope  of  Jedburgh  and  by 
Mr  Staflbrd  of  Bingham  in  Nottingliamshire.  TLa 
press  resembles  somewhat  the  press  of  Ruth«eu. 
The  table  is  stationary  in  this  as  in  the  Rodum 
press.  The  tympan  and  plattin  are  attached  toeadi 
other,  and  they  must  be  raised  and  turned  do«u 
every  time  an  impression  is  taken.  Wlien  totwd 
dowu,  the  pressure  is  obtained  by  tlie  action  of  t 
screw  and  two  levers,  very  ingeniously  combined ; 
but  from  the  great  weight  of  the  plattin,  i;  i»  im- 
possible that  this  press  can  ever  come  into  use  where 
forms  are  to  be  printed  larger  than  foolscap.  In- 
deed, so  far  as  utility  is  concerned  this  press  »  in- 
ferior to  the  press  of  Ruthven,  even  for  imprest 
from  small  forms. 

Fig.  7.  plate  LXXVT.,  is  a  view  of  the  Albk« 
press  of  Mr  R.  W.  Cope,  which  exhibits  some  no- 
velties in  mechanism,  and  has  been  found  superior 
to  most  presses,  especially  for  moderate  sued  lonst 
The  pull  is  not  heavy,  and  from  the  excellent  me- 
chanical arrangement  of  the  working  parts,  the  W1 
is  so  distributed  as  not  to  act  very  materially  onaay 
point,  and  hence  the  press  of  Mr  Cope  is  lea  la- 
ble  than  any  other  press  of  equal  power,  to  p»* 
way.  The  pressure  is  given  by  a  combination  « 
levers  acted  on  by  the  bar  handle,  which  in  thn 
press  is  belter  situated  than  in  the  Colombian,  bf««t 
attached  to  tlie  near  cheek,  and  consequently 
within  the  reach  of  tlie  pressman.  Another  gr*C 
advantage  connected  with  the  bar  handle  w,  *■« 
the  pull  requires  only  about  one  quarter  of  »  tu™- 
and  consequently  tlie  impression  is  more  if* 
taken  by  this  press,  than  by  tlie  Columban,  w*1  *! 
bar  handle  returns  only  so  far  as  to  clear  the  rye  « 
the  tympan.  The  pressure  is  given  by  mean*  of  two 
limbs  forming  a  knee  joint,  and  the  •ct'°^™_^ 


levers  brings  this  knee  joint  into  a  pi-rpri* 


k-.i.;n' 

position,  the  under  link  pressing  dowu  the  stapj* 
which  carries  the  plattin.   The  stapple  movei ^ 
and  down  in  a  hollow  cylinder.    This  it  0*** 
instance  in  which  such  a  contrivance  hni  been  •'" 
troduced  into  the  mechanism  of  a  printin*.  Fr'* 
The  parts  are  so  few  and  so  judiciously  nrr»i'C«* 
that  there  is  little  friction,  or  liability  to  wrsr  * 
go  wrong.    An  improved  modification  of  lhuP^ 
was  made  the  subject  of  a  patent  by  Messrs  a"* 
win  and  Cope.     It  is  denominated  the 
press,  and  is  much  i 
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Many  other  ingenious  forms  of  the  printing  press 
have  been  invented,  among  which  may  be  more 
especially  mentioned  the  very  celebrated  printing 
press  of  Mr  Tredwell  of  North  America.  This  press 
was  patented  in  England,  by  the  inventor,  in  1820, 
but  has  never  come  into  general  use  here,  although 
it  is  very  common  and  highly  approved  of  by  the 

{>rinters  of  the  United  States.  This  press  acts  by 
even,  but  they  are  so  disposed  that  the  power  is 
applied  by  the  foot  of  the  workman  to  a  treadle, 
leaving  both  of  his  hands  free.  In  this  press,  as  in 
that  of  Mr  Ruthven,  the  table  is  fixed,  but  the 
frisket  is  made  double,  so  that  both  sides  of  the 
sheet  may  be  printed  without  shifting,  which  is  a 
great  advantage  in  lialf  sheet  work.  The  contriv- 
ance of  this  press  does  great  credit  to  the  origin- 
ality and  mechanical  ingenuity  of  its  inventor.  The 

Eeat  objection  to  its  use  in  this  country  seems  to 
,  that  it  occupies  a  very  great  deal  of  room  iu 
the  printing  offic  e. 

The  great  labour  required  to  work  the  hand 
press  even  in  its  most  improved  form,  as  also 
the  slowness  of  the  process,  rendered  it  desirable 
that  some  more  expeditious  and  easy  method  of 
taking  impressions  from  types  should  be  obtained; 
and  we  are  now  about  to  draw  the  reader's  atten- 
tion to  the  progress  and  present  stale  of  the  at- 
tempts that  have  been  made  to  supersede  the  tiaud 
press,  by  the  application  of  machinery. 

!So  early  as  the  year  1790,  Mr  Nicholson,  editor 
of  the  well  known  journal  that  goes  by  his  name, 
look  out  letters  patent  for  printing  by  machinery. 
His  plan  consisted  in  forming  the  types  with  a 
tapering  body  or  stalk,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  placed  fin  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  and  kept 
compact  like  the  voicoirs  of  an  arch.  These 
types  being  plnced  on  the  surface  of  a  cylinder,  he 
distributed  the  ink  by  means  of  stuffed  rollers  or 
brushes.  His  printing  machine  never  became 
available  in  practice,  yet  he  deserves  the  credit  of 
being  the  first  who  suggested  the  application  of 
cylinders  and  inking  rollers.  About  ten  years  subse- 
quent to  this  period,  one  Konig.a  printer  in  Saxony, 
turned  his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  the 
printing  press,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  accelerate  its 
operation.  By  numerous  experimental  trials,  and 
with  the  assistance  of  another  German,  named 
Bauer,  he  at  last  produced  a  machine  for  printing, 
which,  with  modifications  and  improvements,  stands, 
both  with  respect  to  ingenuity  of  mechanism  and 
importance  of  application,  in  the  first  rank  of  the 
monuments  of  human  intelligence.  Being  unsuc- 
cessful in  all  his  applications  to  the  printers  and 
capitalists  of  his  native  country,  for  assistance  to 
bring  his  scheme  into  operation,  he  came  to  London 
in  180-1.  There  he  was,  for  a  considerable  time, 
received  with  equal  coldness,  until  he  met  with  Mr 
Bensley,  who  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  and  the 
boldness  to  adapt  the  views  of  the  ingenious  Saxon. 
Mr  Bensley  ana  his  copartner  Mr  Taylor  {a  print- 
ing company  in  which  the  celebrated  Woodfall  had 
till  a  short  lime  previous  held  a  share)  made  nume- 
rous attempts  to  bring  the  machine  into  operation, 
and  ultimately  succeeded  in  completing  a  model,  the 
action  of  which  so  satisfied  Mr  Walters,  proprietor 
of  the  Times  newspaper,  that  an  agreement  was 
entered  into  to  erect  two  machines  to  print  that 
journal.  These  machines  were  accordingly  erected; 
but  so  secret  was  the  matter  kept,  that  the  public 
knew  nothing  concerning  it  until,  on  the  28th  of 
November,  1814,  the  reader  of  the  Timet  was  in- 
formed, that  he  held  in  his  band  a  paper  printed  by 
machinery,  moved  by  the  power  of  steam.  This  is 
commonly  supposed  to  be  the  first  specimen  of 
printing  executed  by  steam  machinery,  but  a  ma- 


chine was  set  to  work  in  April,  1 81 1 ,  and  3000  sheets 
of  signature  II  of  the  Annual  Register  for  1810 
were  printed  by  it.  This  was  undoubtedly  the  first 
work  printed  by  machinery.  The  machine  we  are 
now  speaking  of  was  only  capable  of  printing  the 
sheet  on  one  side,  and  the  distribution  of  ink  was 
unequal,  the  inking  rollers  being  covered  with 
leather  instead  of  the  composition  of  glue  and 
treacle,  formerly  alluded  to.  These  imperfections 
were  repaired, and  improved  machines  were  offered 
for  sale  by  Messrs  Bensley  and  Co.  in  1817.  This 
machine  performed  its  work  very  well,  and  although 
it  has  given  place  to  machines  of  a  more  simple  con- 
struction, in  the  minute  detail, yet  the  leading  prin- 
ciples are  followed  in  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chines of  modem  date. 

In  Fig.  3.  plate  LXXVII.  we  have  given  a  view 
of  what  is  called  Bensley's  machine.  It  is  moved  by 
a  steam  engine,  the  power  being  communicated  by 
a  belt  y  y,  passing  round  the  pulley  X.  The  ma- 
chine requires  the  attendance  of  two  boys,  one  to 
deliver  the  sheets  to  be  printed  and  the  other  to 
receive  them  after  the  impression.  The  priucijwl 
parts  are  shown  in  the  figure,  but  on  account  of  the 
smallness  of  the  drawing  some  of  the  minute  details 
are  omitted.  The  sheets  of  blank  paper  are  laid 
upon  the  table  A,  and  from  thence  taken  by  the  boy 
at  the  end  of  the  machine,  and  placed  upon  the 
table  B.  This  table  has  a  number  of  linen  tapes 
passing  over  its  surface,  so  as  to  lead  the  sheet  laid 
on  them  into  Uie  machine.  These  tapes  are  in  fact 
an  endless  web.  similar  in  principle  to  tliat  described 
in  our  article  Cotton  Manufacture,  as  belonging  to 
Uie  spreading  machine.  These  tapes  are  kept  con- 
tinually moving  iu  one  direction  by  the  revolution 
of  the  rollers  C  and  D.  By  the  motion  of  this 
system  of  tapes  the  blank  sheet  is  led  forward,  and 
delivered  over  the  roller  E,  to  be  soiled  by  two 
systems  of  endless  tapes,  which  are  kept  tight  by 
being  passed  over  a  series  of  rollers.  These  endless 
tapes  are  adjusted  so  as  to  lie  upon  the  sheet  ou 
those  parts  only  that  are  not  to  be  acted  on  by 
the  types,  or  in  other  words,  the  tapes  touch  only 
the  margins  and  the  divisions  of  the  pages,  in  order 
that  they  may  hold  the  paper  during  Die  whole  of 
its  progress  through  the  machine.  The  use  of  these 
two  systems  of  tapes  is  to  keep  the  sheet  in  its  pro- 
per position  during  the  process,  and  thus  to  insure 
an  accurate  register,  or  the  exact  placing  back  to 
back  of  Uie  pages  on  both  sides  of  the  sheet.  The 
most  prominent  parts  of  Uie  machine  are  two  large 
cyliuders  F  and  G,  and  two  intermediate  smaller 
cylinders  H  and  I,  round  which  the  systems  of  tapes 
which  we  have  spoken  of  above  puss,  and  carry  with 
them  Uie  sheets  of  paper  to  be  printed.  These  four 
cylinders  revolve  upon  axes  supported  by  Uie  frame 
work  of  Uie  machine.  The  use  of  Uie  intermediate 
cylinders  H  and  I  is  to  effect  Uie  turning  of  the 
sheet,  so  that  after  an  impression  has  been  given  on 
one  side  by  the  main  cylinder  F,Uie  other  side  may 
receive  an  impression  by  passing  round  the  main 
cylinder  G.  The  whole  contrivance  is  at  once 
simple  and  ingenious,  and  deserves  Uie  reader's  at- 
tention. 

One  of  Uie  systems  of  tapes  passes  round  the 
upper  surface  of  the  roller  E,  and  Uie  aheet  passing 
over  them  is  carried  round  the  under  surface  of  the 
main  cylinder  F,  Uie  tapes  keeping  Uie  sheet  tight 
upon  Uie  cylinder.  When  the  sheet  arrives  to  the 
bottom  of  the  cylinder,  it  comes  into  contact  with 
Uie  form  of  types  lying  upon  Uie  carriage,  which  is 
seen  placed  horliontally  below,  and  which  will  be 
more  particularly  spoken  of  hereafter.  The  sheet 
having  thus  received  an  impression,  is  carried  by  the 
system  of  tapes  revolving  with  the  cylinder  F  up. 
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wards,  and  orer  the  intermediate  cylinder  H,  then 
under  the  intermediate  cylinder  I,  and  orer  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  the  tipper  part  of  the  mam  cylin- 
der G.  This  system  of  tapes  now  leaves  the  main 
cylinder  G,  and  being  made  to  pass  over  a  set  of 
tollers,  returns  back  in  order  to  pass  again  orer  the 
receiving  roller  B.  The  other  system  of  tapes  takes 
the  same  course  so  for  as  we  have  described,  the 
two  systems  holding  the  sheet  between  them  until 
it  has  received  the  impression  from  the  form  under 
the  second  main  cylinder  G.  The  two  systems  then 
pass  from  off  the  cylinder  over  a  roller  at  the  left 
hand  side  of  the  boy  who  is  represented  as  sitting 
behind  the  driving  pully  X,  at  the  centre  of  the 
machine.  Here  the  two  systems  separate,  the  one 
being  passed  under  a  series  of  rollers  under  the  ma- 
chine nnd  the  other  being  led  by  a  series  of  rollers 
above  it,  the  two  systems  returning  by  different 
routs,  where  they  again  unite  and  grasp  the  sheet 
to  carry  it  through  as  already  described.  The  rea- 
son why  the  two  systems  of  tapes  are  made  to  sepa- 
rate is,  that  the  sheet  which  has  been  carried  over 
the  two  main  cylinders  F  and  G  may  be  delivered 
upon  a  (able  in  the  centre  of  the  machine,  where  a 
boy  is  represented  as  sitting  to  receive  them.  The 
mechanical  reader  will  easily  perceive,  that  since 
the  two  main  cylinders  are  of  greater  diameter  than 
the  two  intermediates,  the  latter  must  make  a  pro- 
portionally greater  number  of  revolutions  in  a  given 
time  than  the  former,  to  ensure  the  uniform  velocity 
of  the  two  systems  of  tapes  throughout  the  process, 
and  thus  prevent  their  sliding  and  the  consequent 
derangement  of  the  register.  The  uniform,  velocity 
of  the  surfaces  of  the  main  and  intermediate  cylin- 
ders, is  obtained  by  connecting  them  together  by  a 
series  of  wheels,  with  appropriate  numbers  of  teeth, 
the  principal  of  which  wheels  are  represented  in  the 
engraving. 

Having  now  considered  the  simple  yet  ingenious 
manner  in  which  the  two  systems  of  tapes  are  ad- 
justed, in  order  to  procure  an  accurate  register,  a 
point  of  the  highest  importance,  we  will  next  draw 
the  reader's  attention  to  the  carriage,  before  alluded 
to,  on  which  the  two  forms  of  types  are  laid. 

The  carriage  corresponds  in  office  to  the  plattin 
of  the  common  hand  press,  being  the  bed  or  table 
upon  which  the  forms  of  type  are  laid.  The  opera- 
tion of  the  machine  requires  that  it  should  have  an 
alternating  horisontal  motion,  which  is  obtained  by 
mounting  it  upon  casters  or  wheels  that  move  upon 
two  rails  or  guides  firmly  fixed  to  the  frame  of  the 
machine.  This  reciprocating  motion  of  the  carriage 
is  performed  by  a  pinion  turning  in  an  endless  rack 
below,  the  teeth  of  the  pinion  acting  on  the  teeth 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  rack  to  drive  it  forward, 
and  again  on  the  teeth  of  the  under  part  to  cause 
it  to  return.  This  part  of  the  apparatus  is  too 
minute  to  be  represented  in  the  engraving,  but  this 
is  of  the  less  consequence,  as  it  is  a  contrivance 
well-known  to  every  mechanic,  as  being  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  effective  methods  ot  converting 
a  continuous  circular  motion  into  a  rectilinear  al- 
ternating one.  This  rack  derives  its  motion  from 
the  wheels  Q  and  P,  driven  by  the  main  cylinder  G, 
the  motion  thence  being  conveyed  to  an  upright 
spindle  by  the  intervention  of  bevelled  wheels.  The 
rack  apparatus  is  connected  to  the  carriage  by  a 
simple  arrangement  of  levers.  The  carriage  thus 
moving  alternately  backwards  and  forwards,  carries 
the  two  forms  of  types,  (which  are  securely  fixed 
upon  it  at  a  proper  distance,)  alternately  under  the 
main  cylinders  F  and  G,  to  give  the  impression. 
Tl»e  adjustment  of  the  two  forms  upon  the  carriage 


be  de'r  PJd'perly  m*d*'  otherwiae  ^e  register  will 


By  no  means  the  least  important  or  last 
ous  department  of  the  printing  machine,  is  the  ap- 
paratus for  furnishing  ami  distributing  die  ink 

This  is  mainly  if  not  entirely  the  invention  of  Sir 
Cowper.  It  is  performed  by  means  of  roller* 
vered  with  an  elastic  composition  of  treacle  and  r!», 
formerly  alluded  to,  and  to  which  he  thai  refers  a 
a  lecture  delivered  by  him  on  the  receat  iopfwa- 
ments  in  printing,  delivered  at  the  Royal  uK  iuin 
in  February,  1828.  "The  hand  inking  roller,  aid 
distributing  table, now  so  common  merer}  prttuag 
office  in  Europe  and  America,  b  my  Intention,  and 
is  included  in  my  patent.  The  decided  ropenortj 
of  the  inking  apparatus  in  our  machine  over  the  ta-k 
used  in  the  press,  induced  ns  immediately  to  apply 
it  to  the  common  press,  and  with  complete  wtw, 
The  invention,  however,  was  immediately  iafriapd 
throughout  the  kingdom  ;  and  it  would  haw  Inn 
as  fruitless  to  have  attempted  to  stop  the  mtrrp- 
ment  of  the  patent,  as  it  was  found  in  the  ax  d 
the  Kaleidoscope."  This  is  one  instance  among  t< 
thousands  that  might  be  adduced,  to  show  the  def- 
ciency  of  our  patent  laws;  for,  independently  dtir 
original  cost  of  taking  out  a  patent,  the  expenre  / 
defence  is  so  great,  that  when  the  cases  of  mfrir* 
ment  are  numerous,  the  cost  b  beyend  ifr 
capital  of  the  most  wealthy  manufacturing  cwrtarj 
in  the  kingdom. 

The  maintenance  of  accurate  register  ».«!■ 
been  already  observed,  a  most  important  objet  ti 
be  attained  in  the  process  of  printing,  and  »e  fcm 
considered  the  very  simple  and  ingenious  tear- 
ances  by  which  this  object  is  accomplished.  < 
point  not  less  important  in  the  art  of  pnntmp  i\  the 
uniform  and  proper  distribution  of  the  ink  upesthe 
types.  The  machine  we  are  now  desenbinr  I* 
two  forms  of  types,  each  of  which  requires  a  to'jA 
inking  apparatus;  there  are  therefore  trof.s  d 
the  inking  department,  entirely  similar  toeadwefer 
one  situated  at  each  end  of  the  machine.  TV  al- 
ing  rollers  are  seen  at  S,  in  Fig.  S.  plate  LXXVH. 
But  the  action  of  the  whole  apparatus  will  be  am 
clearly  understood  by  a  reference  to  the  siJeele* 
tion  of  an  improved  form  of  the  machine,  stow* 
Fig.  4. 

The  ink  is  contained  in  a  box,  b,  at  the  end  of  *» 
machine, in  which  box  there  revolves  an  irce^I*- 
der,  polished,  and  stretching  across  the  »** 
breadth.  In  the  same  box  there  is  an  in* 
whose  edge  is  ground  accurately  so  as  tobepirx> 
to  the  surface  of  the  iron  roller,  which  plate  *  n?~ 
able  of  being  so  adjusted,  by  means  of  a  screw,  d* 
its  edge  may  be  brought  to  any  required  pr-iat  '* 
nearness  to  the  iron  roller.  The  ink  lies  up**1 
plate,  which  is  placed  in  an  inclined  pwitwa.  *' 
order  that  it  may  fall  down  upon  the  in* 
but  the  edge  of  the  plate  is  brought  so  near  to  the 
roller,  that  only  a  smaU  portion  of  the  ink  cat£» 
between  the  edge  of  the  plate  and  the  roller.  TW 
secures  uniformity  in  the  delivery  of  the  ink 
part  of  the  apparatus  is  seen  at  N,  in  Fig  3.  Im- 
mediately below  these,  there  is  a  c«mpo»ii«"«r»w- 
moved  by  an  eccentric  on  the  axis  of  the  a*» 
cylinder,  the  connection  being  made  by  a  sUelc*. 
as  may  be  seen  in  Fig.  3.  at  n.  By  mean*  of 
eccentric  motion,  the  roller  we  are  now  sftnH 
of  revolves  upon  a  crank,  in  such  a  way  thai  'f  •** 
and  comes  into  contact  with  the  iron  cylinder »  »* 
box  b,  and  remains  in  contact  wliile  the n*1^* 
moving  from  it ;  but  whenever  Uie  carriaga  bef* 
to  return,  this  eccentric  roller  falls  and  preaes'l*' 


the  iron  table  T  at  the  end  of  the  carnage. 


lit 


ink  received  from  the  iron  cylinder  or 
transferred  to  the  table  of  the  carriage;  but  in 
to  accomplish  an  equal  distribution  up«i  J*  " 
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the  re  are  throe  composition  rollers,  e,  bo  situate)  as 
to  prns  upon  the  table  when  it  comes  under  tlirm . 
The  axes  of  these  rollers  rest  in  a  part  of  the  frame- 
work, and  act  by  their  weight  upon  the  table;  and  in 
order  still  farther  to  insure  an  equable  distribution 
of  the  ink,  the  axes  of  these  rollers  are  capable  of  a 
alight  motion  sideways,  which  motion  is  of  a  sort 
of  ne-rag  description,  and  given  by  the  form  of  the 
aides  of  the  table  which  guide  the  rollers.  The  ink 
being  thus  spread  upon  the  table,  must  next  be  dis- 
tribute.! upon  the  form  of  types.  To  distribute  the 
ink  that  has  been  spread  upon  the  table,  over  the 
types,  there  is  another  system  of  three  or  four  rol- 
lers, d,  also  fixed  on  axes  supported  by  Ute  frame. 
These  rollers  are  like  the  spreading  rollers,  capable 
of  a  motion  up  and  down,  tlieir  axes  resting  in  guides 
fixed  in  the  frame- work,  but  they  are  not,  like  the 
spreading  rollers,  capable  of  any  sideward  motion. 
These  distributing  rollers  act  like  the  spreading 
ones,  by  their  weight,  first  in  receiving  the  ink  from 
the  table,  and  then  in  distributing  it  upon  the  form 
of  types.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  there 
are  two  sets  of  inking  apparatus,  one  at  each  end 
of  the  machine,  entirely  similar  to  each  other  ;  and 
from  the  description  of  the  machine  we  have  given 
above,  it  will  be  readily  perceived,  that  while  the 
operation  of  inking  the  types  is  going  on  at  one  end 
of  the  machine,  the  impression  is  taking  place  at  the 
other,  and  dial  while  the  carriage  is  moving  towards 
the  inking  rollers,  the  eccentric  roller  is  down  to 
deliver  the  ink  from  the  metallic  roller  to  the  table; 
btit  when  the  carriage  is  returning  the  eccentric 
roller  rises  to  receive  ink  from  the  metallic  roller. 
Simple  though  the  inking  department  seems  to  be, 
it  was  nevertheless  one  of  the  most  difficult  to  ac- 
complish. 

Fig.  4.  is  an  improved  form  of  Cowper  and  Ap- 
plrgartli's  machine,  the  general  principles  being  the 
same  as  those  of  the  machine  shown  iu  Fig.  3.  The 
same  letters  of  reference  are  used  as  in  Fig.  3.  and 
we  will  now  take  a  general  view  of  the  process  of 
printing  a  sheet,  in  order  that  the  details  given 
above  may  be  more  closely  connected  together. 
The  sheets  of  blank  paper  are  laid  one  by  one  on 
the  table  B  by  one  boy,  and  are  carried  by  the  web 
of  linen  tapes  passing  over  its  surface  to  the  roller 
E.  The  tapes  in  this  table  move  upon  rollers  which 
have  an  alternating  motion,  so  tliat  when  a  sheet 
has  been  advanced  to  the  roller  E,  the  tapes  return 
to  tlieir  original  position  to  receive  another  sheet. 
The  motion  of  this  set  of  tapes  is  so  managed,  that 
the  sheet  just  arrives  at  the  junction  of  the  two 
systems  of  tapes  at  E,  wlien  that  part  of  the  main 
cylinder  P,  which  is  furnished  with  a  blanket  (to 
give  elasticity  to  the  pressure)  has  arrived  at  the 
roller  B.  The  sheet  is  thus  grasped  by  the  two 
systems  of  tapes,  and  held  upon  the  surface  of  the 
blanket  on  the  main  cylinder  F,  which  revolving, 
presses  it  upon  the  inked  form  of  types  beneath. 
By  the  reciprocating  motion  of  the  carriage  the  other 
form  of  types,  belonging  to  the  cylinder  (J,  is  receiv- 
ing ink,  while  the  paper  on  the  cylinder  F  is  getting 
the  impression.  The  sheet  is  now  carried  round 
the  two  cylinders  H  and  I  along  with  the  tapes,  and 
delivered  by  them  upon  a  blanket  on  the  main 
cylinder  G,  where  it  will  be  found  Inverted,  that  is, 
with  its  printed  side  next  to  the  cylinder.  Here  it 
receives  the  second  impression,  and,  after  leaving  the 
form,  the  two  systems  of  tapes  separating,  no  longer 
grasp  the  sheet,  which  is  consequently  delivered 
upon  a  table  in  the  centre  of  the  machine.  Here 
it  is  taken  by  a  boy  and  placed  upon  a  pile. 

It  in  worthy  of  observation  that  not  less  than 
seventy  printing  machines  were  constructed  by 
Cowper  and  A  pplegarth,  all  acting  upon 


the  general  principles  we  have  been  describing; 
but  with  a  view  to  simplification  and  accuracy  the 
arrangement  of  these  seventy  machines  was  such 
that  not  one  of  them  was  identical  in  meclianical 
detail  with  another.  It  is  the  general  tendency  of 
mechanical  invention  to  simplify,  and  e  notable  in- 
stance occurs  in  the  history  of  this  machine.  No 
fewer  than  forty  wheels  were  removed  from  the  ori- 
ginal machine  of  Konig,  by  Cowper  and  A  pplegarth. 

Some  notion  of  the  execution  of  the  printing  ma- 
chine may  be  formed  from  tlie  following  announce- 
ment in  the  Timet  of  February  14,  1828.  "It  is 
now  nearly  fourteen  years  since  *  The  Timet'  first 
issued  from  our  office  printed  by  steam  and  a  me- 
chanical apparatus.  At  that  time  we  spoke  as  we 
thought  with  becoming  praise  of  the  perseverance 
and  ingenuity  of  the  inventor,  Mr  Konig,  and  with 
sufficient  modesty,  we  trust,  of  our  own  firmness  and 
resolution  in  overcoming  opposing  difficulties  and 
even  dangers.  This  surprising  machine  has  since 
received  certain  improvements  from  Ute  hand  of  its 
original  inventor ;  but  we  have  now  to  present  to 
our  readers  and  the  public,  an  account  of  a  vast  and 
most  beneficial  change  which  has  taken  place.  The 
first  machine  printed  but  1100  sheets  per  hour, — 
the  reader  now  holds  in  his  hand  an  impression 
which  a  new  machine  has  yielded  at  the  rate  of  four 
thoutandan  hour.  Such  ease,  rapidity,  and  accuracy 
united,  could  hardly  ever  before  be  ascribed  to  any 
fabric  constructed  by  the  hand  of  man.  Let  but 
the  reader  contemplate,  if  lie  can,  what  must  be  the 
rapidity  of  those  motions  which  throw  off  four  thou- 
sand printed  sheets  in  every  hour,  or  nearly  seventy 
in  a  minute."  The  paper  is  now  printed  at  the  rate 
of  4200  impressions  per  hour,  and  in  cases  of  g  reat 
emergency  at  the  rate  of  5000  per  hour.  The  ori- 
ginal inventor  of  the  printing  machine  had  much 
difficulty  in  bringing  it  into  operation,  and  even 
after  having  satisfied  himself  of  the  efficacy  of  his 
contrivance,  he  encountered  the  greatest  difficulties 
in  bringing  it  into  use.  Konig  himself  states  that 
"  Scarcely  ever  was  there  an  invention  brought  to 
maturity  under  such  circumstances.  The  well  known 
fact,  that  almost  every  invention  seeks  as  it  were 
refuge  in  England,  and  is  there  brought  to  perfec- 
tion, seems  to  indicate  that  the  continent  has  yet  to 
learn  from  her  the  best  manner  of  encourag- 
ing the  mechanical  arts.  I  had  my  full  share  in  the 
ordinary  disappointments  of  continental  projectors, 
and  after  having  spent  in  Germany  and  Russia  up- 
wards of  two  years  in  fruitless  applications,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  England."  Dr  Olinthus  Gregory,  when 
discussing  this  subject  in  a  lecture  delivered  in  1826 
to  the  Deplford  mechanics'  Institution,  remarks, 
"  What  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  encourage- 
ment of  princes  on  the  continent,  was  effected  by 
the  aid  of  private  individuals  hi  London." 

The  great  expedition  secured  by  the  printing 
machine,  compared  with  the  operation  of  Uie  hand 
press,  alarmed  the  journeymen  printers,  who  consi- 
dered its  introduction  highly  injurious  to  the  inte- 
rests of  the  trade,  as  having  a  tendency  to  diminish 
the  numlier  of  hands  employed.  They  therefore 
gave  it  all  the  opposition  in  their  power  in  London, 
as  afterwards  in  Edinburgh  and  Dublin.  Its  intro- 
duction to  Glasgow  occurred  at  a  later  period,  and 
the  intelligence  of  the  workmen  had  attained  suffi- 
cient strength  to  convince  them  of  the  erroneousness 
of  such  an  idea,  and  accordingly  not  the  slightest 
opposition  was  made.  To  those  who  have  given 
serious  attention  to  the  subject,  and  viewed  it  in  all 
its  bearings,  it  must  be  evident  that  whatever 
cheapens  the  cost  of  printed  works,  must  increase 
the  demand,  and  that  in  a  far  greater  degree  than 
the  mere  ratio  of  the  diminution  of  price  and  a  cor- 
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responding  increase  of  the  indiv  iduals  employed  in 
manufacturing  and  distributing.  We  hesitate  not 
lo  say ,  Uiat  one  of  the  greatest  benefit*  conferred  lor 
Ihe  last  hundred  years  on  the  operative  printers, 
wu<  the  introduction  of  lite  printing  machine.* 

A  printing  uiactiine,  possessing  very  considerable 
rn [vantages,  has  been  invented  several  years  since 
hy  Mr  L>.  Napier  of  London.  The  general  action 
of  tins  machine,  so  far  as  pressing  by  cylinders  and 
ink  ins;  by  rollers,  is  concerned.  is  identical  wiUi  the 
machine  of  Cowper  and  Applegsrth,  but  in  tins 
machine  the  moving  (tower  is  not  obtained  from  a 
steam  engine,  but  from  two  men  turning  a  winch, 
on  the  axle  of  which  a  heavy  fly  wheel  is  placed,  to 
ensure  regularity  of  motion.  The  manner  of  keep- 
ing register  in  this  machine  is  novel. l>emg  performed 
by  gripers  wiJiin  the  cyluider,  which  perform  the 
office  of  the  tapes  in  the  machine  formerly  descrilied. 
The  manner  of  engaging  and  disengaging  these 
gripers  is  very  ingenious,  but  too  complicated  to 
admit  of  a  particular  description  here.  Hy  the  in- 
troduction of  tins  contrivance  tor  kteping  the  regi- 
ster by  gripers  instead  of  tapes,  and  by  another 
piece  of  mechanism,  equally  ingenious, of  raising  and 
depressing  the  pressing  c)  Under*  by  means  of  ec- 
centrics, the  two  intervening  cylinders  in  the  other 
machines  is  dispensed  with,  and  hence  much  space 
and  much  power  is  saved.  '1  he  degree  of  pressure 
too  can  he  adjusted  to  any  degree  required.  The 
inking  apparatus  has  some  pecu J. unties,  winch  con- 
tribute greutly  to  the  equal  distribution  of  the  ink  on 
the  types.  Mr  Hansard  stales  Uiat  hi*  machine  turn- 
ed oli  one  thousand  sheets  printed  on  both  sides  per 
hour,  but  admits  that  the  labour  of  driving  was  con- 
siderable. This  machine,  it  may  be  necessary  to  re- 
mark, has  never  been  brought  into  very  general  use. 

With  respect  lo  Mr  Hull's  machine, a  perspective 
view  oi  which  is  given  in  Fig.  2.  piale  LNXVII., 
we  require  lo  say  very  lillle,  alter  the  very  minute 
acc  ount  we  liave  already  given  of  Cowper  and  Ap- 
plcgurth's.  Hull  s  machine,  like  Uiat  of  Napier,  is 
driven  by  manual  power,  and  the  principle  of  a  re- 
volving cylinder  is  also  employed.  A  table  is  seen 
al  the  back  of  the  machine,  with  a  U»y  in  llie.  aci  of 
taking  away  a  sheet  after  it  has  been  printed.  Dur- 
ing the  lime  that  the  table  returns  to  ihe  Iront  part 
ol  the  machine,  the  cylinder  remains  statiomu-y,  al- 
lowing time  for  another  boy  to  lay  another  sheet  on 
it.  as  shown  in  the  figure.  U  hen  the  table  returns  to 
the  hack  part  of  the  machine,  the  cylinder  revolves, 
and  the  inking  and  printing  are  accomplished. 
The  ink  rollers  are  moved  by  bevelled  wheels  at 
the  side  of  the  machine,  and,  by  a  simple  mode  of 
disengagement,  the  inking  apparatus  may  be 
wrought  for  trial  and  adjustment  independently  of 
the  cylinder  motion. 

Messrs  Bacon  and  Duncan  also  invented  a  print- 
ing machine,  which  |K>ssesses  considerable  merit. 
'I  he  types  were  fixed  in  galleys,  on  the  four  sides  of 
a  revolving  prism.  The  ink  was  distributed  over  the 
types  by  an  elastic  roller  at  the  top  of  the  prism, 
and  the  pressure  was  given  by  another  elastic  roller 
at  the  bottom,  which  applied  the  paper  to  the  types 
on  the  revolving  prism  ;  the  motions  were  ail  con- 
nected by  a  tram  of  wheel  work. 

Mr  William  Church  of  Hirmingham  took  out  let- 
ters patent  iu  the  year  1822,  for  printing  machinery, 
very  ingeniously  contrived,  but  never  brought  into 
general  use.    His  |*tent  embraced  three  machines. 

The  object  of  ihe  first  is  to  cast  metallic  types 
with  extraordinary  expedition,  and  lo  arrange  them 
tor  the  compositor. 

•  \V»mt  in  ciitniiHMily  raWvA  ll<-n>l.-\ '•  nin.  lun.-  i,  (mvrwr 
»n<l  Apt<li><rarUY»;  ihi'draw  iijg  wa.  UO.ni  am  from  a  m*.  hwe 
tKu„lit  by  Mr  ilcudvy. 


The  second  machine  selects  and  contlvn*-*  lit 
words  into  sentences. 

1  he  third  is  for  taking  impressions  from  the  tvj.es 
so  arranged. 

Professor  Habbage,  who  was  noticed  under  or 
article  Arithmetic,  has  invented  a  machine  far  os- 
culating and  printing  matbematicai  tables,  with  »v 
erring   precision;  but  although  a  great  deal  <■: 
money  has  been  advanced  by  government,  fbrcx 
p editing  its  construction,  and  it  has  been  many  yea.-* 
in  progress,  no  idea  can  be  formed  of  Uie  tune  ot 
completion. 

Copper-plate  Printing.    It  is  supposed  Uiat  im- 
pressions were  taken  from  engraved  copper-ps^ 
so  far  back  as  the  year  1640,  but  the  art  was  net  a- 
troduced  into  Fog  land  before  the  reign  ot  Jan— 
The  presses  employed,  till  a  recent  date,  were  ot- 
strucied  of  wood  ;  and  though  su&cietitiy  s»n:pk  ~. 
conslruciion  and  fitted  to  take  off  imp  resworn.  uvt 
were  nevertheless,  from  Uie  nature  of  the  maier^- 
clumsy  and  not  durable.   The  press*-*  axe  now  vl» 
versaliy  constructed  of  iron.  Ail  engraver's  pre»»rs 
are  of  the  rolling  kind  and  act  upon  the  same  sewn 
principles,  but  difier  in  minute  details.    Ti<e  m< 
improved  form  of  die  engraver's  pro*  is  that  of  ?>:• 
Dyer.    A  perspeciive  view  of  an  improved  fura.  : 
press  F.  8.  plate  LXXVI.    A  A  A  is  tlie  traae  <  r 
stand  of  the  press,  made  of  cast  iron,  and  cooststte 
of  two  sides,  connected  together  by  cro*s  pwee*.  i  t 
malleable  iron.    C  and  D  are  two  rollers,  of  irv-. 
accurately  turned  in  the  lathe,  and  turning  on  *>*i 
axes  which  puss  through  the  side  cheeks  vf  v<t 
frame.    The  axis  of  the  upper  roller  seen  at  <  is 
turned  by  means  of  the  four  levers  LI,  L  L.  u.j 
die  pieces  in  which  this  axis  turns  are  m* 
maiienily  fixed  in  the  frame,  but  are  capable  i=t 
being  raised  or  depressed  by  means  of  screws.  F 
is  a  plank  of  mahogany  or  other  hard  wood,  has  ing 
its  upper  surface  fixed  with  a  plate  of  iron:  or  * 
formed  entirely  of  iron.  This  piece  of  wood  isar»  it 
equal  in  breadth  to  the  length  of  the  rollers.   It  :» 
upon  this  Uiat  tlie  plate  from  which  the  impress  mi 
to  be  taken  is  laid.    The  plank  and  plate  are  plated 
so  as  to  Fhde  between  the  rollers  when  they  arr 
made  to  revolve  by  the  turning  of  the  hai*.  rs 
L  L  L  L.     I  he  use  of  tlie  screws  for  raisi&s  or 
lowering  the  axes  of  the  rollers,  is  Uiat  they  nay  i* 
ail  justed  at  such  a  distance  from  each  other,  as  u 
give  the  requisite  degree  of  pressure  on  the  piatrav 
it  passes  lietween  tliem.    The  upper  roller  hat  a 
blanket  upon  it,  which  is  kept  adapted  to  its  wive* 
by  means  of  a  string  over  a  pulley  I,  and  haws 
a  weight  K  suspended  at  the  oUier  end.    After  u> 
carriage  or  plank  F  is  passed  between  the  n>der» 
and  an  impression  given,  it  is  made  to  return.  ny 
being  drawn  back  by  a  loaded  string  passing  overs 
pully.  The  plate  is  first  laid  over  with  ink.  and  it* 
superfluous  portion  being  taken  away  by  wipiag. 
the  paper,  damped,  is  laid  over  it.  and  the  whv* 
w  ing  passed  between  the  rollers,  the  impression  » 
taken. 

For  a  description  of  the  lithographic  praatir.;. 
press,  see  our  article  Lithography. 

PRIOR,  in  monasteries  ;  Uie  next  officer  in  rank 
to  the  abbot ;  or,  where  Uiere  is  no  abbot,  the  aw- 


>rrst  is  applied,  in  a 
A 


|>erior  of  the  monastery, 
similar  sense,  to  Uie  head  of  a  female  convent., 
monastery  which  is  under  the  government  of  a  par 
is  called  a  priory.    See  Abbot,  and  Monastery. 

PRIOR,  Matthew;  an  English  poet,  born  m 
ICG-I,  in  London,  or  at  Wiubonie,  in  Dorvt- 
shire.  His  father  dying  when  lie  was  yoocr, 
he  was  brought  up  by  an  uncle,  who  kept  tfce 
Rummer  tavern  at  Charing  cross,  and  sent  to  West- 
minster school.   He  early  imbibed  a  strong  last? 
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for  classical  literature,  and  attracted  the  notice  of 
the  earl  of  Dorset  (see  Sackvitle),  who  enabled  him 
to  enter  himself,  in  1688,  at  St  John's  college,  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  proceeded  B.  A.  in  1086,  and  was 
shortly  after  chosen  fellow.  At  college  he  con- 
tracted an  intimacy  with  Charles  Montagu,  after- 
wards earl  of  Halifax,  in  concert  with  whom,  in 
ItSKS,  he  composed  the  Country  Mouse  ond  City 
Moose. — a  parody  on  Dryden's  Hind  ami  Panther. 
In  1690,  he  was  introduced  at  court  by  the  earl  of 
Dorset,  at  whose  recommendation  lie  was  ap- 
pointed secretary  to  the  English  plenipotentiaries 
at  the  Hague.  With  this  post  he  also  held  the 
title  of  gentleman  of  the  kind's  bed-chamber;  and 
he  presented  an  ode  to  king  William  in  IGU5,  on  the 
death  of  queen  Mary;  ana  soon  after  displayed  his 
humorous  vein  in  a  parody  of  Boileau's  ode  on  the 
taking  of  Namur,  when  it  was  recaptured  by  Wil- 
liam. In  1697,  he  was  nominated  secretary  to  the 
commissioners  for  the  treaty  of  Rycwick  ;  and,  on 
his  return  from  that  employment,  was  made  secre- 
tary to  the  lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  was 
afterwards  secretary  to  the  earls  of  Portland  ami 
Jersey,  successively  ambassadors  to  France.  At 
length  he  was  made  under-secretary  of  state,  and, 
whde  holding  tltat  office,  was  sent  to  France  to  as- 
sist in  the  partition  treaty.  In  1701.  he  succeeded 
Locke  as  a  commissioner  at  the  board  of  trade,  but 
soon  after  deserted  the  whigs  and  joined  the  tories, 
for  which  no  satisfactory  reasons  have  been  assigned. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  A  line,  he  published 
a  volume  of  poems,  and  took  some  share  in  the 
Examiner.  When  the  tories  again  obtained  the 
ascendency,  he  was  employed  in  secretly  negotiat- 
ing at  Paris  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  He 
remained  in  France,  with  the  appointment  of  am- 
bavsador,  and,  after  the  departure  of  the  duke  of 
Shrewsbury,  in  17 13,  publicly  assumed  that  charac- 
ter. On  the  accession  of  George  I . ,  he  was  recalled 
and  examined  before  the  privy  council  in  respect  to 
his  share  in  negotiating  the  treaty  of  Utrecht,  and 
treated  with  great  rigour  for  some  time,  n  I  though 
ultimately  discharged  without  trial.  Being  with- 
out any  provision  lor  his  declining  years,  except 
his  fellowship,  he  again  applied  himself  to  poetry; 
and  having  finished  his  Solomon,  he  published  his 
poems  by  subscription.  The  publication,  being 
liberally  encouraged  by  party  seal,  produced  a  con- 
siderable sum,  which  was  doubled  by  the  earl  of 
Oxford,  at  whose  seat  the  author  died,  after  a  ling- 
ering illness,  in  1721,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  He  was  interred  in  Westminster  abbey,  under 
a  monument,  for  which  "  last  piece  of  human  va- 
nity," as  be  styles  it  in  his  will,  he  left  the  sum  of 
jC500.  Prior  seems  to  have  made  his  way  by  wit 
and  social  qualities,  rather  than  by  moral  or  politi- 
cal endowments  of  a  superior  order.  He  is  said  to 
have  always  retained  a  taste  for  coarse  intercourse 
and  gross  enjoyments.  As  a  poet,  his  reputation 
leu  declined  of  late  years,  the  humour  in  which  he 
principally  excels  being  overlooked  on  account  of 
the  character  of  his  serious  performances,  which, 
although  as  in  his  Solomon,  and  Henry  and  Emma, 
splendid  ami  correct  in  diction,  harmonious  in  versi- 
fication, and  copious  in  poetical  imagery,  fail  in  [ 
moving  either  the  feelings  or  Uie  fancy.  The  great 
art  of  Prior  consists  in  telling  a  story  with  n  degree 
of  poetical  ease  and  vivacity,  which,  perhaps,  set- 
ting aside  La  Fontaine,  has  never  been  excelled. 
His  Alma,  a  piece  of  philosophical  pleusantry, 
exhibits  a  felicitous  vein  of  humour ;  and  for  his 
lighter  pieces  he  is  now  chiefly  read.  A  I  listory  of 
his  Own  Times,  compiled  from  his  MSS..  contains 
little  from  his  pen,  and  is  of  small  value.  His 


published  in  1733,  in  3  vols.,  8vo,  and 
are  also  in  all  the  collections. 
PRISCIAN.  See  Philology. 
PRISM,  in  geometry,  is  a  body,  or  solid,  whose 
two  ends  are  any  plane  figures  which  are  parallel, 
equal,  and  similar  ;  and  its  sides,  connecting  those 
ends,  are  parallelograms.  Hence  every  section 
parallel  to  the  base  is  equal  and  similar  to  the  base; 
and  the  prism  may  be  considered  as  generated  by 
the  parallel  motion  of  this  plane  figure.  Prisms 
receive  particular  names,  according  to  the  figure  of 
their  bases  ;  as  a  triangular  prism,  a  square  prism, 
a  pentagonal  prism,  a  hexagonal  prism,  and  so  on. 
And  hence  the  denomination  prism  comprises  also 
the  cube  and  parallelopipedon,  the  former  beiug  a 
square  prism,  and  the  latter  a  rectangular  one.  And 
even  a  cylinder  may  be  considered  as  a  round  prism, 
or  one  that  has  an  infinite  number  of  sides.  Also  n 
prism  is  said  to  be  regular,  or  irregular,  according 
as  the  ligure  of  its  end  is  a  regular  or  an  irregular 
polygon.  The  axis  of  a  prism  is  the  line  conceived 
to  be  drawn  lengthwise  through  the  middle  of  it, 
connecting  the  centre  of  one  end  with  that  of  the 
other  end.  Prisms,  again,  are  either  right  or  oblique. 
A  right  prism  is  that  whose  sides  and  its  axis  are 
perpendicular  to  its  ends,  like  an  upright  tower ;  and 
an  oblique  prism  is  when  the  axis  and  sides  are  ob- 
lique to  the  ends  ;  so  that,  when  set  upon  one  end, 
it  inclines  on  one  hand  more  than  on  the  other. 
The  principal  properties  of  prisms  are,  1.  That  all 
prisms  are  to  one  another  in  the  ratio  compounded 
of  their  bases  and  heights ;  2.  Similar  prisms  are  to 
one  another  in  the  triplicate  ratio  of  their  like  sides; 

3.  A  prism  is  triple  of  a  pyramid  of  equal  base  ami 
height,  and  the  solid  content  of  a  prism  is  found  by 
multiplying  the  base  by  the  perpendicular  height; 

4.  The  upright  surface  of  a  right  prism  is  equal  to 
a  rectangle  of  the  same  height,  and  its  breadth 
equal  to  Uie  perimeter  of  the  base  or  end,  and  Uiere- 
fore  such  upright  surface  of  a  right  prism  is  found 
by  multiplying  the  perimeter  of  the  base  by  Uie 
perpendicular  height.  Also  Uie  upright  surface  of 
an  oblique  prism  is  found  by  computing  those  of  all 
its  parallelogram  sides  separately,  and  adding  litem 
together.  And  if  to  Uie  upright  surface  be  added 
Uie  areas  of  Uie  two  ends,  Uie  sum  will  be  Uie  whole 
surface  of  the  prism. 

Prism,  in  optics,  is  an  instrument  employed  for 
showing  Uie  properties  of  solar  light,  and  consists 
merely  of  a  triangular  prism  of  glass,  which  sepa- 
rates Uie  rays  of  light  in  their  passage  through  it. 
See  Optics. 

PRISON  DISCIPLINE.  The  true  and  only 
real  object  of  punishment  is  Uie  prevention  of  crime. 
There  is,  of  course,  a  great  latitude  of  choice  in  Uie 
means  which  may  be  adopted  for  Uie  attainment  of 
Uiis  object, — a  latitude  to  be  limited  by  a  just  re- 
gard to  Uie  rights  inseparable  from  human  nature, 
however  depraved,  by  a  correct  view  of  the  true 
power  of  society  over  its  members,  and  by  a  wise 
estimate  of  the  probable  effect  of  Uie  means  em- 
ployed. In  most  ages  of  Uie  world  men  seem  to 
have  imagined  their  rightful  power  over  their  fellow 
men  absolutely  unlimited, and  have  inflicted  punish- 
ment upon  Uie  violators  of  the  law,  apparently 
without  regard  to  any  other  consideration  than 
their  own  pleasure,  and  Uie  degree  of  guilt  they 
have  attributed  to  the  offender.  Acting  with  Uiis 
apprehension  of  their  own  unrestricted  power,  they 
have,  at  the  same  time,  exhibited  the  most  narrow 
acquaintance  with  the  almost  infinite  variety  of 
means  of  punishment.  They  have  confined  them- 
selves very  much  to  the  effects  of  physical  suffering, 
as  if  that  were  the  sole  remedy  which  could  be 
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advantageously  n prt>! ioil  to  moral  depravity  ;  a  de- 
pravity oilen  increased,  if  nut  caused,  by  the  ternpta- 
tiuns  to  which  physical  mffering  has  itself  exposed 
wen.    It  has  happened,  too,  in  this,  as  in  so  many 
other  human  pursuits,  that  the  end  has  been  for- 
gotten in  attention  to  the  means ;  and  Lhe  object 
has  appeared  to  be  rather  secretly  to  harass  and 
oppress  the  subjects  of  punishment,  than  either  to 
deier  oUiers  from  the  commission  of  crime,  or  to 
amend  the  habits  of  the  guilty  themselves.  None 
would  be  prevented  from  the  commission  of  crime 
by  penalties  which  were  unknown ;  and,  in  the 
extreme  depression  of  every  physical  and  mental 
quality,  it  were  absurd  to  expect  any  reformation  of 
the  unlortunate  subject*  of  human  severity.    In  all 
ages  and  nations  of  which  we  have  any  record,  from 
Uie  most  refined  people  of  ancient  times  to  the  most 
civilised  of  a  more  modern  era,  have  such  extremes 
of  severity  been  used  in  the  punishment  of  criminals 
as  justly  to  deserve  the  appellation  of  cruelty 
Torture,  in  every  horrible  variety;  chains  ;  stripes  ; 
solitary  confinement  in  darkness,  dampness,  and 
idleness ;  promiscuous  crowding  of  oflenders,  of 
every  degree  of  guilt,  in  the  same  loathsome,  pesti- 
lential, narrow  vaults  ;  insufficient  and  unwholesome 
food  ;  filth  ;  illness  of  the  body,  and  sickness  of  the 
tool,— -are  some  of  the  evils  which  have,  in  every 
age,  been  wantonly,  carelessly,  or  ignorantly  in- 
flicted upon  the  violators  of  law;  and,  what  is 
worse,  they  liave  been  inflicted  upon  those  who  lutvc 
violated  no  law ;  upon  many  who  have  been  proved 
innocent,  after  suuVring  the  infliction  of  some  or 
all  of  the  ills  enumerated  in  this  atrocious  catalogue, 
and  upon  many  whose  imprudence  alone  has  exjtosed 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  an  equally  imprudent 
creditor.    Society  has,  unquestionably,  a  right  to 
punish  the  oflenders  against  its  laws,  and  ngainst 
those  of  (»od  ;  but  has  it.  under  any  circumstances, 
a  right  to  inflict  such  suffering  as  we  have  named  ? 
Has  it  a  right  to  trifle  with  or  endanger  the  health, 
the  intellect,  or  the  remaining  principles  of  any, 
even  the  worst,  of  its  members?    It  requires  no 
metaphysical  examination  of  the  reasons  on  which 
the  just  and  necessary  |>ower  of  society  is  founded, 
to  answer  in  the  negative.   All  feel  that  the  proper 
adaptation  of  the  means  to  the  just  end  of  punish- 
ment ought  to  be  constantly  kept  in  view.    A  strik- 
ing illustration  of  the  truth  of  this  remark  may  be 
found  in  the  universal  outcry  of  horror  and  indigna- 
tion, which  was  heard  throughout  the  civilized  world, 
when  Howard  disclosed  the  misery  everywhere 
suffered  by  the  prisoner ;  in  the  guilty  conscious- 
ness with  which  tliose  who  exercised  control  over 
prisons  universally  shrunk  from  the  disclosure  of  the 
atrocities  committed  under  their  authority,  or,  at 
best,  allowed  by  their  negligence ;  and  in  the  im- 
mediate formation  of  associations  to  promote  the 
necessary  reform  in  the  construction  and  government 
of  prisons.    From  the  year  1777,  when  Howard's 
work  on  the  state  of  the  prisons  in  England  and 
Wales  was  first  published,  may  be  dated  the  origin 
of  the  study  of  the  best  system  of  prison  discipline. 
There  were,  indeed,  previous  noble  examples  of 
attention  to  those  who  were  sick  and  in  prison,  but 
h  then  became  a  subject  of  general  interest.  The 
effect  of  Christianity  in  softening  the  character,  and 
meliorating  the  condition  of  men,  had  been  per- 
ceptible, even  in  the  treatment  of  the  culprit ;  and, 
from  time  to  time,  there  had  arisen  its  the  world 
men  distinguished  for  the  kindness  they  exhibited 
to  those  to  whom  kindness  was  almost  unknown. 
The  names  of  Carlo  Borromeo,  Claudius  Bernard , 
and  St  Vincent  de  Paul,  ought  never  to  be  forgotten 
among  those  who  have  shown  mercy  to  the  captive. 
But  Howard  daerve*  still  greater  veneration  fo- 


his  persevering  philanlliropy  and  entire  devotinr. 
his  noble  object,    'l  he  sphere  of  his  exenu  -  * 
not  limited  to  his  immediate  neighbourhuil 
extended  first  throughout  his  native  land,  tSuttn 
to  adjoining  kingdoms,  and  embraced  at  league 
whole  of  Europe. 

Nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  witae* 
state  of  object  misery  existing  in  prisons,  w  «■  - 
to  perceive  the  necessary  remedy,  in  many 
Thus  the  evils  arising  from  crowded  and  fikhy  r.<; 
and  from  want  of  circulation  of  air,  coold  k»  ■■ 
vented  only  by  a  better  construction  of  the  br 
ings ;  while  those  arising  from  the  exact**  ct 
from  the  prisoner,  and  from  the  sale  of  liqu-  ^ 
the  officers,  could  be  remedied  only  by  a  or*  r 
of  discipline.    Many  of  the  ideas,  therefore,  > 
have  been  since  acted  upon,  in  the  constrsniu- . 
government  of  prisons,  were  suggested  by  H> * ■• 
while  experience  has  produced  some  impnne:  < 
in  his  plans.    It  cannot  be  said  tiiat  any  r»i 
system  of  prison  discipline  was  intnxlaced  h?  ■ 
ard  ;  nor  has  it  even  yet  been  carried  to  it*  - 
fection  which  may  reasonably  be  expected; 
progress  already  made  affords  the  greaust « 
ragement.    It  would  not  be  easy  to  trace  th.«  iv 
gress  with  exactness,  Assigning  to  each  llbw 
the  cause  his  due  share  of  merit ;  nor  »  « ro- 
sary ;  for  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  diic 
the  general  remedies  for  the  various  evils  a 
prisonment.    The  essential  requisites  ia  »  [<■- 
are  oln  iously  security  of  construction  and  l^i 
ness  of  situation  ;  and,  hi  its  management, r 
cation,  oversight,  labour,  and  instruction.  It ' 
the  previous  arrangements  for  securing  uV* ' 
vantages,  and  in  the  practical  application  «* 
general  principles,  that  the  difficulties  Be;  ar 
numerous  are  these  difficulties,  that  great  direr  - 
of  feeling  and  opinion  have  arisen ;  an)  «r 
have  been  found  to  agree  in  the  details  for  on 
into  effect  a  general  system.  The  very  fW»n 
in  England  to  introduce  a  practical  reform  * 
construction  and  management  of  prisons  fail* 
want  of  unanimity  in  the  commissioners  ip* 
by  parliament  as  to  the  location  of  thenrv- 
lishment,  though  Howard  himself  was  one  f 
board.    From  that  time  to  the  present,  no  " 
plan  has  been  generally  adopted  in  Earing 
as  the  results  of  a  successful  system  '- 
sources  of  instruction,  we  shall  present  our  r« ' 
with  a  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  d*  f 
which  is  now  beginning  to  be  generally  adopt* 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  which  tc  - 
such  encouragement  to  the  hopes  0/  the  *- 
thropic.  ... 

At  the  very  time  when  Howard  wis 
every  power  of  his  mind  and  body  to  the  d»c,1,r 
and  discloure  of  the  evils  of  imprisons** 
society  of  Friends  in  Philadelphia,  actwf  «  ~ 
principles  of  the  wise  and  benevolent Jf^, 
their  sect,  were  endeavouring  to  atwbh  U*  * 
some  of  the  cruel  and  injudicious  model  of  p-^ 
ment  then  practised  (such  as  the  pillory,  w***'0';.,, 
&c),  and  to  substitute  for  them,  as 
capital  punishment,  the  milder,  Ms  * 
believed  it  would  prove,  more  efficacious 
of  imprisonment  for  a  longer  or  *ho!_*rJ^'  r. 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence,  1«*  • 
were  interrupted  by  the  revolutionary 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  cowtf**  ^ 
again  urged  their  views  upon  r^f.^^Spn 
so  much  perseverance  as  to  succeed  m  a l"Vi;oj 
of  their  object ;  and  it  is  said,  by  one  *?  ^  ^ 
to  judge,  that,  "  so  mature  »ere  ^/"Ly^io 
early  reformers,  that,  had  they  beea  faUyo^ 
effect,  many  vf  lhe  evils 
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would  have  been  avoided."*  They  so  far  suc- 
ceeded as  to  impress  upon  the  community  the  pro- 
priety of  commuting  the  >>->'.<  in  of  punishment  pre- 
viously in  use  for  imprisonment,  excepting  in  the 
case  of  a  few  of  the  most  atrocious  crimes,  for 
which  death  was  still  to  be  inflicted.  For  some 
years  litis  scheme  was  regarded  as  a  triumph  of 
humanity.  It  saved  the  lives  of  many,  and  the 
infliction  of  a  gross  and  unwise  corporal  punishment 
upon  more.  It  was  at  first  much  dreaded  by  the 
criminals  themselves ;  and  the  labour,  which  was 
intended  to  constitute  part  of  their  punishment, 
was  found  to  relieve  the  state  from  a  great  portion 
of  the  expeuce  which  was  anticipated,  and  had 
been  regarded  as  the  greatest  objection  to  the  plan. 
It  extended  gradually  through  most  of  the  slates  of 
the  Union,  and  was,  on  all  hands,  applauded  as  u 
cheap  and  efficient  substitution  of  correctional  dis- 
cipline for  cruel  inflictions.  After  a  time,  how- 
ever, it  became  apparent  that  the  guilty  were  not 
reformed ;  the  dread  of  the  state  prison  wore  off; 
recommitments  multiplied ;  and  from  the  facilities 
of  oottununication  which  existed  among  the  pris- 
oners, most  of  thein  came  out  worse  tluui  they  went 
in;  while  the  system  of  stint  and  over-stint,  by 
which  they  were  permitted  to  labour  for  their  own 
benefit,  after  performing  a  certain  task  for  the 
state,  enabled  them  to  leave  the  prison  supplied 
with  die  means  of  new  roguery,  or  with  a  fund  for 
till  the  approach  of  whiter,  perhaps, 
ered  it  convenient  to  secure  a  comfortable 
■tenant  e  in  couaueinent  by  the  commission  of 
a  state  prison  offence.  As  prisoners  increased  in 
number,  and  became,  by  their  mutual  action,  more 
and  more  corrupt,  and,  by  a  natural  influence  upon 
the  character  of  many  of  the  inferior  officers,  were 
allowed  more  extended  privileges,  the  expense  of 
these  establishments  iucieased,  so  as  to  become 
greatly  burdensome.  It  was  generally  acknow- 
ledged dial  crime  had  not  diminished  ;  it  was 
believed  by  many,  and  feared  by  most  persons,  that 
the  penitentiary  system  had  failed.  Still  the  public 
mind  revolted  against  recurring  to  the  old  system 
of  punishment,  or  relinquishing  a  scheme  which, 
for  twenty  years,  had  been  the  subject  of  general 
encomium.  There  was,  perhaps,  a  morbid  sensi- 
bility upou  the  subject,  which  was  disposed  to  make 
the  condition  of  the  guilty  too  desirable  in  many 
respects  ;  but  this  served  the  purpose  of  stimulating 
the  efforts  of  the  wise  and  discerning  to  produce 
sowe  plan  which  should  combine  a  proper  degree 
of  lenity  with  a  just  and  necessary  severity.  Much 
was  written  upon  lite  subject ;  many  experiments 
were  tried,  and  Uie  general  current  of  opiuion 
seemed  to  be  inclining  to  a  system  of  strict  solitary 
confinement  On  tins  idea,  the  construction  of  the 
Auburn  prison  was  begun  in  1816;  and  in  1821, 
an  act  was  passed  by  tin:  New  York  legislature  for 
subjecting  convicts,  either  wholly  or  partially,  to 
solitary  confinement,  according  to  their  degree  of 
depravity,  and  also  requiring  that  each  prisoner 
thould  be  lodged  in  a  separate  cell,  us  soon  as  there 
was  a  sufficient  number  of  cells.  This  was,  per- 
haps, die  most  important  step  in  the  introduction  of 
an  improved  prison  discipline.  It  is,  at  least,  one 
which  is  indispensable  wherever  any  attempt  is 
in  be  made  towards  the  introduction  of  any  valu- 
able plan  of  correctional  punishment.  The  means 
of  solitary  confinement  at  night,  and  either  of  soli- 
tary labour,  or  of  labour  in  small  classes  together 
during  the  day,  are  essential  to  the  existence  of 
the  system  of  prison  discipline,  which  is  now  most 
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highly  valued.   Otf^5<VJ>faa*'are  also 
but  these  lie  at  the  foundation  ot  the  system. 

In  the  year  1824,  Messrs  Hopkins,  Tibbets,  and 
Allen  were  appointed  commissioners  to  visit  the 
state  prisons  of  New  York,  to  examine  the  state  of 
their  discipline,  aud  to  report  upon  any  improve- 
ments, which,  in  their  opiuion,  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced. The  result  of  the  wise  labours  of  these 
excellent  men  was  the  perfecting  of  a  scheme  of 
prison  discipline,  which  had  been  partially  begun 
already  at  Auburn,  and  which  is  substantially  the 
model  on  which  the  reforms  attempted  in  most  of 
the  other  states  have  been  conducted.  It  consists, 
principally,  of  the  solitary  confinement  of  the  con- 
victs during  the  night,  and  the  time  of  taking  their 
meals ;  of  labour  during  the  day  ;  and  of  silence  at 
all  times,  except  for  the  purposes  of  communication 
with  their  keepers ;  they  are  never  allowed  to 
address  each  oilier,  not  even  by  signs  or  looks. 
Um  strictest  supervision  is,  of  course,  necessary, 
to  secure  uninterrupted  and  industrious  labour,  and 
to  prevent  the  evd  communications  which  would 
otherwise  abound.  The  advantages  of  this  system 
are,  that  it  affords  opportunity  alternately  for  silent 
and  solitary  reflection,  for  the  salutary  action  of  the 
mind  upon  itself,  and  for  tint  mental  activity  upon 
other  objects,  ami  tliat  relaxation  from  the  severer 
task  of  thinking,  which  is  at  once  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  healthy  stale  of  das  mind  and  body,  and 
to  give  efficacy  to  the  meditation  which  is  thus 
encouraged.  But  this  alternation  of  labour  aud 
reflection  is  not  the  only,  nor,  perliaps,  the  greatest 
advantage  of  the  plan.  The  unaided  thoughts  of 
the  corrupt  and  hardened  might  recur  to  topics 
which  would  be  any  thing  but  salutary  ;  but,  in  die 
silence  and  darkness  of  night,  the  voice  of  religious 
instruction  is  heard  ;  and  if  any  circumstances  can 
be  imagined  calculated  to  impress  the  warnings, 
the  encouragements,  the  threats,  or  the  hopes  of 
religion  upon  the  mind,  it  must  surely  be  those  of 
the  convict  in  his  cell,  where  he  is  unseen  and 
unheard,  and  where  nothing  can  reach  him  but  the 
voice  which  must  come  to  him,  as  it  were,  from 
another  world,  telling  turn  of  tilings  which,  perhaps, 
never  before  entered  into  his  mind  ;  telling  him  of 
God,  of  eternity,  of  future  reward  aud  future  pun- 
ishment, of  suffering  far  greater  than  tile  mere 
physical  endurances  of  the  present  life,  and  of  joy 
infinitely  beyond  the  pleasures  he  may  liave  expe- 
rienced. These  instructions  frequently  discover  to 
the  guilty  tenant  of  the  cell,  wliat  seems  often  not 
to  have  occurred  to  him,  the  simple  fact  that  he 
has  a  spiritual  nature,  that  he  is  not  the  mere 
animal  which  his  habits  and  hitherto  uncontrolled 
propensities  would  indicate.  And  this  is  a  dis- 
covery which,  alone,  may  and  does  effect  a  great 
change  in  a  man's  whole  character,  lie  feels  that 
he  is  a  being  superior  to  what  he  had  thought 
himself,  and  that  he  is  regarded  as  one  having 
higher  powers  than  he  had  supposed.  This  first 
step  in  the  path  of  improvement  is  a  prodigious 
one  ;  a  new  ambition  is  awakened,  and  the  encou- 
ragement of  it  is  the  principal  tiling  now  needed. 
This  encouragement  it  is  part  of  the  system  to  give. 
The  spiritual  guide  of  this  outcast  flock  must  study 
the  character  and  previous  circumstances  of  every 
individual ;  he  must  adapt  himself  and  his  instruc- 
tions to  their  wants ;  he  must  teach  the  ignorant, 
arouse  the  careless,  touch,  if  it  be  possible,  the 
impenitent,  lead  the  willing,  and  be  "  all  things  to 
all  meu,  if  by  any  means  he  may  save  some." 
To  the  morning  and  eveuing  services  of  devotion 
are  to  be  added  the  more  direct  and  elalmrate 
iustructions  of  tlie  Sabbath,  and  the  no  less  impor- 
tant influences  which  may  be  effected  in  private 
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intercourse  with  the  convict.  The  Sunday  school 
may  communicate  the  must  valuable  information  on 
many  subjects ;  and  every  improper  influence  may  be , 
and  ought  to  be,  absolutely  excluded.  It  is  this 
s j stem  of  addressing  the  intellectual  and  moral 
qualities  of  man,  of  treating  the  convict  as  a  being 
of  a  compound  nature — both  physical  and  spiritual 
— that  constitutes  the  peculiar  merit  of  the  prison 
discipline,  which  is  now  about  to  be  introduced. 
No  new  discovery  lias  been  made,  unless  it  be  con- 
sidered on  that  criminals  may  sometimes  be  made 
susceptible  of  moral  influences.  It  is  only  the 
adaptation  of  well-known  principles  to  a  new  class 
of  subjects.  It  is  merely  carrying  to  the  lowest, 
the  most  ignorant,  and  the  roost  degraded  class, 
that  plan  of  education  which  is  nearly  universal 
among  us,  and  which  should  be  entirely  so  every 
where.  The  exercise  of  mere  force,  which  has 
lieen  so  long  considered  the  only  means  of  punish- 
ment, is  at  length  yielding  to  the  rapidly  strength- 
ening conviction  of  the  superior  efficacy  of  moral 
influence.*  There  arc  yet  many  to  whom  this 
notion  appears  strange;  who  are  not  convinced  tliat 
the  hardened  criminal  can  be  persuaded  by  any 
tiling  but  stripes  or  chains  ;  by  physical  suffering, 
in  short,  in  some  one  of  its  many  hideous  forms. 
To  this  it  may  be  replied,  in  the  first  place,  that  if 
nothing  else  can  affect  him,  corporeal  inflictions 
alone  certainly  will  not.  Bodily  suffering,  imposed 
by  his  fellow  mortal,  has  rarely  awakened  in  the 
criminal  any  tiling  but  fear,  hatred,  the  obdurate 
spirit  of  revenge,  or  despair,  sullen,  dark,  and  terri- 
ble. In  the  next  place,  experience  has  proved  that 
those  who  are,  apparently,  the  most  hardened  in  a 
course  of  crime,  may  be  operated  on,  may  be  posi- 
tively reclaimed,  by  the  use  of  moral  and  intellectual 
means.  For  the  evidence  of  this  fact,  we  refer  to 
the  Third  Report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  where  it  is  staled  in  a  manner  which  seems 
to  us  conclusive.  Again,  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
even  on  the  supposition  that  the  experienced  villain 
could  not,  by  any  possibility,  be  reformed,  that  the 
crimson  dye  could  not  be  washed  out,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  mortal  influences  may  not  be 
usefully  applied  within  the  prison  walls.  The  class 
of  incorrigible  reprohates  is  small.  The  great 
majority  have  committed  their  offences,  either 
through  deplorable  ignorance,  which  may  be  re- 
moved ;  through  the  power  of  temptation,  against 
which  they  may  be  strengthened  ;  or  througli  the 
enced  rashness  of  youth,  which  may  be 
trained,  f 

It  may  be  imagined  by  those  to  whom  the  subject 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  My.  that,  by  the  term  moral  injlumc* 
we  mean  not  merely  the  effect'  which  may  be  produc«-d  by 
the  inculcation  of  correct  moral  principle*,  but  the  influence 
of  every  motive  that  can  be  addressed  to  the  understanding 
or  the  affectum*. 

t  *'  After  spending  much  time  among  prisoners,"  «vi  Mr 
flopkia*.  "and  seeing  much  of  the  delation,  of  crime.  I 
have  not  ceased  to  feel  that,  had  at  these  men  are,  there  i* 
much  in  their  condition  to  call  for  our  pity,  even  without 
looking  to  the  rralitie*  of  a  future  retribution.  Certainly, 
their  very  crime*  deserve  our  commiseration.  When  we  see 
some  I'  ll  without  guidance  or  instruction  in  youth  ;  other* 

lipid  and  fit  I  LI.-,  or  decoyed  into  vice  by  lure*  of  which 
they  could  not  be  aware,  or,  in  possible  case*,  driven  into 
criminality  by  pressing  want  or  aanger:  it  U  impossible  to 
withhold  from  them  the  tear  of  compassion.  I  have  visited 
those  who,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  told  the  story  of  their  own 
ruin.  Very  few  of  them  are  without  the  sympath in  of  our 
common  nature.  Many  at  Auburn  are  often  melte«l  to  team 
under  the  preaching  of  an  eloquent  and  able  minister  there; 
one  who  ha*  told  no*,  that,  of  all  congregation*,  he  delighted 
rooit  to  preach  to  prisoner*.  1  nave  al«n  heard  them  sobbing 
in  great  numbers,  at  a  few  words  spoken  to  them  in  public, 
by  Mr  Powers  in  wbicb  he  alluded  to  the  situation  and  feel- 
ing* of  their  friend*.  We  mu*t  avoid  extremes  in  judging  of 
them.  They  are  not  the  innocent  victims  of  unjust  law*  (  but 
neither  are  they  all  demon*.  They  are  men.  though  greatly 
fallen.  They  deserve  punishment.  They  ought  to  receive 
k,  nut  lest  hi  their  own  benefit  than  far 


is  new.  that  the  application  of  these  means  most  t* 
expensive.  But,  in  fact,  the  direct  expense,  of  dtv 
sons,  conducted  upon  the  former  system,  it  tea-fcwl 
greater;  and  the  indirect  cost,  or  tliat  which  um 
from  the  education  in  crime,  given  by  that  placet 
mutual  instruction  in  viliany,  is  incalculable,  lb 
labour,  which  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  tig 
scheme,  may,  by  proper  maiiagement,  be  made  ■ 
productive,  that  tlie  prison  shall  support  iueif,  a. 
eluding  the  salaries  of  all  the  officers;  and  in  tan 
cases,  in  America,  much  more  has  been  dot*  s 
large  revenue  accruing  to  the  state  from  the  iatax 
of  its  convicts.  Such  effects  to  the  same  eitew  ic. 
not  to  he  expected  in  other  countries,  where  U* 
value  of  laliour  does  not  liear  so  high  a  proporue. 
to  the  necessaries  and  luxuries  of  life;  still, 
ever  the  labour  of  an  able  bodied  man  will 
him  without,  it  may  be  made,  by  judickiui 
merit,  to  support  him  within,  the  walls  of  the  pn**. 
The  distinction  which  is  made  between  the  pew? 
liveness  of  voluntary  and  that  of  involuntary  Vm 
does  not  hold  ;  for  it  is  one  of  the  effects  ot  > 
Auburn  discipline,  to  make  the  labour 
ami  we  venture  to  say,  tliat  under  no  circunwur^ 
not  even  where  the  stimulus  of  profit  is  appJiea 
its  greatest  extent,  is  there  better  evidence  of  aav 
and  willing  industry  than  in  well  conducted  prw 
M  hat  is  done  in  one  place  may  be  done  to  ao«J«. 
by  skilfully  adapting  the  labour  of  the  prisons 
the  wants  of  tlie  community,  of  which  they  im 
part,  and  to  tlie  personal  powers  and  knowledp  I 
the  convicts.  But  it  is  not  upon  its  econoff?  '»*""- 
we  should  choose  principally  sorest  the dam^ 
the  Auburn  system  of  discipline  to  general  fa™ 
It  certainly  should  not  be  forgotten  or 
in  the  enumeration  of  its  advantages, and  it  aa?  * 
an  important  inducement  to  its  iniroductkia.  9t 
of  what  moment  is  it,  compared  with  the  Btf 
object  of  relieving  society  from  insecurity  of  >  ■ 
and  property?  Of  what  importance  is  it,compjnv| 
with  the  still  more  glorious  purpose  of  reckm-".' 
the  wandering,  the  lost,  the  outcast  wretch.  «;J 
may  yet  be  made  the  source  of  the  joy  which 
over  tlie  repenting  sinner?  It  is  not  a  meteicv' 
of  the  imagination,  that  such  effects  may  he  p 
duced.  They  have  been  produced.  It  » « 
known  tint  rogues  have  a  great  dread  of  the  P 
sons  where  this  system  is  introduced;  that  they  * 
sort  to  other  places  to  commit  tlie  effences 
would  expose  them  to  its  restraints;  and  that  ■*»? 
have  been  restored  by  it  from  habits  of  proi'?*'' 
to  those  of,  at  least,  comparative  virtue.*  J** 
results  as  these  are  of  incalculable  value.  Wl 
cannot  well  be  estimated  by  the  cost  of  the  ■etr- 
of  producing  them;  and  were  it  more  expet*"/ 
than  other  systems,  this  would  be  but  a  mfco*1" 
jection  to  a  plan  which  resulted  in  the  alUii*** 
of  such  beneficent  ends.  But,  as  the  ictt**  " 
sufficient  objection  can  be  made  to  the  ewkf- 
to  introduce  a  system  which,  after  long  tn»'-  a 
produced  no  evil  and  much  good.  The  owre  i 
extended,  and  the  more  faithfully  it  is  earned  if 
execution,  the  more  will  its  excellent  tendency  ' 
developed  ;  ami  it  is  only  from  the  imperfect**^ 
the  agents,  or  the  slight  degree  of  attention  »»f 
is  given  to  the  subject,  that  any  doubt  ai  ^ 
to  its  utility,  or  its  practicable  nature.  ™t io* 
important  requisite  to  its  successful  eJtc^T,^ 
the  suitable  qualification  of  the  superintend* it 
it  is  no  ordinary  combination  of  powers  and 
ties,  which  will  render  a  man  fit  »  ^ 
the  refractory  subjects  of  legal  punkta** i. 
be  one  whose"  moral  ctmectne**  of  dep*"*" 
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suspicion;  he  must  unite  to  sagacity  in  the 
of  character,  knowledge  of  the  world, 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  most  suitable  species 
of  mecliauical  labour,  the  best  manner  of  executing 
it,  and  the  proper  results  to  be  obtained  from  it;  he 
must  combine  firmness  with  essential  kindness  of 
disposition ;  he  must  be  a  man  of  an  exact  and 
methodical  mind;  and,  above  all,  he  must  be  will- 
ing, in  the  spirit  of  Christian  benevolence,  to  devote 
himself  exclusively,  and  with  singleness  of  purpose, 
to  the  great  objects  which  may  be  attained  by  his 
agency.  These  are,  certainly,  high  qualifications; 
but  tin  y  are  not  so  uncommon  as  to  justify  any  thing 
like  despair  of  obtaining  them.  The  end  to  be 
gained  is  worUi  the  exertion  necessary  to  secure  the 
means.  The  subordinate  officers  of  a  penitentiary 
should  also  be  men  upon  whose  integrity  and  com- 
petent acquaintance  with  the  department  they  have 
undertaken,  unshaken  reliance  may  be  placed;  men 
whose  characters  have  been  proved  trustworthy. 
By  officers  of  such  merit,  much  may  be  done  to- 
wards introducing  a  valuable  state  of  discipline, 
even  under  unfavourable  circumstances.  Hut  in 
order  to  secure  the  great  advantages  of  the  best 
system  of  prison  discipline,  it  is  equally  necessary 
that  the  buildings  should  be  constructed  with  a  view 
to  its  introduction.  For  this  purpose,  the  plan 
which  seems  to  us  the  best,  is  that  which  was  first 
adopted  at  Auburn,  and  lias  »ince  been  imitated  in 
many  places.  The  workshops  connected  with  the 
dormitories  may  be  arranged  according  to  the  kind 
of  labour  to  be  exercised,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
managers  or  superintendent.  We  have  observed 
that  this  is  the  plan  which  appears  to  us  the  best ; 
but  in  order  that  the  reader  may  liave  some  means 
ot  judging  of  the  comparative  merit  of  this  scheme, 
ami  that  of  solitary  labour,  we  shall  also  state  the 
plan  of  the  prison  which  has  been  begun,  upon  a 
vast  scale,  at  Philadelphia,  with  the  intention  of 
confining  every  prisoner  to  his  cell,  excepting  for  a 
little  time  daily  to  be  given  to  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  in  a  court  connected  with  his  cell.  The  follow- 
ing account  and  observations  are  taken  from  the 
Third  Report  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline  So- 
ciety:— "  Construction.  The  yard  wall,  which  is 
built  of  stone,  thirty  feet  high,  encloses  nearly 
twelve  acres.  The  building  for  the  keeper's  bouse, 
and  the  offices  of  the  prison  government,  makes  a 
part  of  the  south  wall,  on  each  side  of  the  centre. 
The  magnificence  of  this  port  of  the  prison  may  bt 
inferred  from  the  fact,  that  the  yard  wall  cost  about 
200,000  dollars.  On  the  centre  of  the  yard  is 
erected  the  observatory,  ami  on  seven  lines,  diverg- 
ing from  the  observatory  towards  the  wall,  the 
blocks  of  cells.  Two  rows  of  cells  are  arranged  on 
each  of  these  lines,  with  a  passage  between  them. 
The  cells  are  one  story  high.  Connected  with  each 
cell,  on  the  outside,  is  an  exercising  yard.  The 
entrance  to  the  cell  is  through  the  exercising  yard. 
The  place  of  observation  for  the  keeper  over  the 
prisoner,  is  through  a  small  orifice  opening  from  the 
cell  into  the  passage,  which  may  be  closed  at  plea- 
sure by  the  keeper,  and  which  is  intended  to  be 
kept  generally  shut.  The  only  mode  of  seeing  the 
prisoner,  while  confined  in  his  cell,  if  the  doors  are 
shut,  is  through  this  orifice.  When  he  is  let  out  of 
his  cell  into  the  exercising  yard,  he  may  be  seen 
either  by  opening  the  door  of  the  exercising  yard, 
or  by  walking  on  the  top  of  the  wall  over  the  exer- 
cising yard.  The  wall  of  the  exercising  yard  is  so 
high,  that  he  cannot  be  seen  from  the  principal 
observatory,  in  the  centre  of  the  large  yard,  unless 
the  observatory  is  raised  to  a  height  far  above  that 
contemplated  in  the  original  plan.  The  entrance  to 
the  cell,  from  (he  exercising  yard,  u  secured  by 


double  doors,  one  on  each  surface  of  the  wall;  the 
inner  door  of  grated  iron,  and  the  outer  door  of 
plank.  The  orifice  between  the  cell  and  the  pas- 
sage, which  is  large  enough  to  admit  the  face  of  a 
man,  is  secured  by  double  doors  of  plank." — 11  The 
estimated  expense  of  the  whole  establishment  when 
completed,  on  the  original  design,  is  500,000  dol- 
lars. And  when  it  is  completed,  it  will  accommo- 
date only  250  prisoners.  The  expense  of  the  new 
prison  in  Connecticut,  for  the  accommodation  of 
136"  prisoners,  was  estimated  at  30,000  dollars,  and 
three- fourths  of  the  work  has  already  been  done 
within  the  estimate."  An  obvious  remark  upon 
these  statements  is,  that  economy  is  decidedly 
favourable  to  the  Auburn  plan;  and  although,  as 
we  have  remarked,  economy  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  its  principal  recommendation,  yet,  unless  some 
decided  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  a  more  expen- 
sive system,  it  ought  to  be  preferred.  Many  evils 
were  anticipated  as  likely  to  arise  from  imprison- 
ment on  the  Philadelphia  system,  which  was  origi- 
nally that  of  absolute  solitude  without  labour;  but 
the  introduction  of  labour  remedied  some  of  these, 
and  others  seem  not  to  have  occurred.  We  learn 
from  the  report  of  the  Inspectors  of  the  prison, 
dated  January,  1832,  that  "  the  general  health  of 
the  prisoners  lias  been  good,"  and  that  "  the  opi- 
nion heretofore  expressed,  that  the  practical  opera- 
tion of  this  institution  is  beneficial  to  the  moral,  and 
not  injurious  to  the  physical,  powers  of  the  prison- 
ers, has  been  confirmed  by  another  year's  experience 
and  observation."  It  is  thought,  also,  that  "  the 
prisoners  can  generally  maintain  tliemseives  by 
their  labour  in  solitude."  In  all  this,  however,  we 
perceive  no  advantage  of  this  system  over  that  of 
united  labour.  What  is  here  said  of  the  Philadelphia 
plan  may  be  said  also  of  that  of  Auburn,  and,  in 
some  respects,  with  much  greater  force;  and  there 
are  some  obvious  points  of  inferiority,  besides  that 
of  increased  expense,  the  effect  of  which  is  not 
counteracted,  so  far  as  we  can  yet  perceive,  by  any 
decided  advantage.  Thus,  for  instance,  there  is  do 
cliapel,  and  there  can,  of  course,  in  conformity  with 
the  plan  of  total  seclusion,  be  none  of  those  public 
services  of  religion,  which,  by  judicious  manage- 
ment, may  be  rendered  so  serviceable  in  the  great 
cause  of  the  reformation  of  the  unhappy  convicts. 
Many  excellent  kinds  of  hard  labour  cannot  be 
practised  in  solitude;  and  thus  the  chances  of  pre- 
serving heal  lit  *  are  diminished,  as  well  as  the 
revenue  arising  from  the  labour  of  the 
The  difficulties  of  supervision  axe  also  mix 
Perhaps  further  experience  may  show  some  great 
benefit  which  will  be  derived  from  absolute  solitude, 
that  will  more  than  counterbalance  these  and  other 
disadvantages,  which  might  be  enumerated.  But, 
as  far  as  our  information  now  extends,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  recommend  the  Auburn  plan,  as  possess- 
ing superior  advantages  of  economy,  and  greater 
facilities  for  instruction,  discipline,  and  liealthful 
labour. 

It  would  extend  this  article  beyond  all  reasonable 
limits,  were  we  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  system 
of  discipline  which  may  be  most  advantageously 
practised.  Many  of  these  details,  too,  may  and 
must  be  varied  by  the  circumstances  that  occur  in 
the  prison,  or  in  the  community;  and  much  must, 
in  all  cases,  be  left  to  the  wisdom  and  the  ingenuity 


♦  From  the  hum  report  of  the  intpertor*  of  the  Philadel. 
phia  pri«u»  shove  referred  to.  we  learn  that  the  average  of 
death*  that  have  occurred,  from  all  cause*,  during  the  but 
year,  it  rather  lea*  than  sis  per  rent,  on  the  whole  number  of 
pri*ooen.  Thii  exceed*  the  average  of  «ome  other  pritooi, 
for  the  tame  period ;  thus  at  Charle«iown  •  MaMachu 
and  Auburn.  Use  per  reotave  U  t  wo  and  a  half,  and  at  We 
field,  UwuiecUvut,  aoU  Sing  Sing,  it  is  Uim, 
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of  the  superintendent,  combined  with  the  results  of 
his  practical  experience.  For  all  the  details  which 
can  be  usefully  communicated  in  writing,  we  must 
refer  to  the  reports  of  the  Boston  Prison  Discipline 
Society,  which  contain  a  very  great  amount  of  most 
valuable  information,  and  are  highly  honourable  to 
the  intelligence,  the  perseverance,  and  the  elevated 
principles  of  their  author  *  In  conclusion,  we  shall 
refer  to  some  of  the  points  which  are  either  mater- 
ial to,  or  intimately  connected  with,  the  improve- 
ment of  the  system  of  prison  discipline,  and  which 
require  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  be- 
stowed on  them.  The  first  and  most  essential  is, 
the  provision  for  the  religious  and  intellectual  in- 
struction of  the  convicts  There  is  not  a  prison 
in  this  country,  and  we  know  of  none  elsewhere,  in 
which  what  we  should  consider  adequate  provision 
is  made,  to  secure  the  entire  services  of  an  able  and 
faithful  clergyman.  Vet  it  Cannot  lie  doubted,  that 
the  labours  of  such  a  one,  may  lie,  mast  be,  consi- 
dered likely  to  contribute  as  much  as  any  thing  in 
the  whole  scheme,  to  that  reformation  of  charactrr 
which  is  contemplated  as  the  great  ohject  of  all  the 
means  of  prison  discipline.  And  is  it  too  much  to 
ask.  is  it  too  costly  an  effort,  to  furnish  a  faithful 
teacher  of  the  best  principles  nnd  highest  motives 
to  the  sunken  nnd  degraded  subjects  of  the  autho- 
rity of  the  laws  ?  1  he  discipline  of  the  peniten- 
tiaries ought  to  lie  regarded  merely  as  a  part  of  the 
great  system  of  public  instruction,  which  it  is  the 
boast  of  this  country  to  have  extended  farther  than 
others.  And  as  the  subjects  of  this  discipline  are 
advanced,  not  only  in  life,  but  in  vice  ;  as  they  have 
learned  much  which  they  ought  to  unlearn,— the 
difficulties  of  instructing'  them  are  increased,  and 
even  n  more  liberal  provision  should  be  made  for 
them  than  for  others.  We  lament  to  say  it  is,  in 
met.  the  reverse  ;  and  the  best  system  of  prison 
discipline  cannot  be  said  to  have  been  fairly  tried, 
till  the  scanty  pittance  provided  for  the  support  of 
•  clergyman  sL-ill  be  so  augmented  as  to  secure  the 
whole  time  and  talents  of  eompetent  labourers  in 
this  important  field.  The  effects  of  this  plan,  as 
a  system  cannot  be  justly  exhibited,  till  it  shall 
have  been  vastly  more  extended.  It  should  be  car- 
ried not  only  into  all  our  penitentiaries,  but  into 
those  scarcely  inferior  seminaries  of  iniquity,  the 
county  gaois.  It  should  lie  made,  as  far  as  the  na- 
ture of  the  case  will  admit,  universal,  and  then  it 
may  be  judged  of  fairly  ;  and  hardly  till  then.  Its 
benefits  may  be  made  immeasurably  greater  than 
have  yet  l>ecn  experienced  from  it.  and  in  a  vastly 
jrreatcr  ratio  of  increase  than  is  indicated  by  the 
mere  number  of  similar  institutions.  Connected 
with  the  system  of  internal  discipline  is  the  length 
of  lime  fur  which  every  criminal  is  to  be  under  its 
influence  ;  and  this  brings  us  directly  to  the  crimi- 
nal code.  The  power  of  pardoning  has  been  so 
much  misused,  and  the  danger  of  its  abuse  is 
always  so  great,  that  we  look  upon  it  as  a  thing 
which  might  very  safely  he  dispensed  with.  As  a 
>art  of  the  same  grand  system  of  universal  instruc- 
tion, and  a  part  most  highly  important  to  the  gene- 
ral welfare,  the  houses  of  reformation  for  juvenile 
offenders  ought  to  be  favourably  regarded.  They 
are  conducted  on  the  same  general  plan  as  the  pri- 
sons for  older  violators  of  law,  with  such  modifica- 
tions as  adapt  it  to  the  tenderer  years,  and  more 
docile  dispositions  of  these  useful  subjects  of  pun- 
bhment.  Nothing  can  have  a  greater  tendency  to 
reduce  the  number  both  of  criminals  and  prisons, 
than  the  general  establishment  of  houses  of  re  for- 
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PRIVATEER  ;  a  vessel  of  war  ownri  w.' 
equipped  by  private  individuals  to  seise  or  jtc-.*; 
the  ships  of  an  enemy.    Such  a  vessel  mt-i  i- 
licensed  by  government,  or  she  is  a  pirate   It  -  - 
I  matter  of  just  astonishment  that  a  species  of 
fare  so  repugnant  to  all  our  better  feelings.  »i  > 
inconsistent  with  the  respect  paid  to  private  c- 
perty  in  warfare  on  land,  should  so  long  bsv  p 
vailed.    It  is  a  relic  of  the  plundering  tab:- 
barbarous  times.    For  several  ages  after  the  t~ 
tion  of  the  northern  barbarians,  war  and  p 
might  almost  be  considered  as  individual  n. 
Every  one  might  seek  hb  fortune  by  preilaUr.  - 
curstons  upon  the  enemy,  by  land  or  m.  - 
infidel  powers  bordering  on  the  Mediterm 
covered  that  sea  with  small  piratical  ve*#i> 
the  Christian  states,  partly  in  self-defence , ;. 
from  hope  of  gain,  fitted  out  small  cruiserv  or 
their  merchant  ships.    No  public  cobubi**»  ' 
required.    The  first  check  to  the  practice  i 
vate  plundering  upon  sen  was  by  confining  UVr. 
to  those  who  received  letters  of  marque  or  rep  - 
These  were  issued  upon  the  petition  of  a  »v 
who  complained  of  injustice  done  hiro  by  **» 
reign  prince  or  subject,  and  they  empowers 
party  to  obtain  satisfaction  by  seixuig  the  cw«- 
any  subject  of  the  offending  state.    It  d« : 
seem  to  have  been  considered  necessary  to  bf  y 
vided  with  letters  of  reprisals  till  the  fourth- 
century,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  themir^ 
ties  prior  to  that  time.    It  is  probable  that,  m  - 
fifteenth  century,  commissions  »>egan  to  beiwr :: 
private  subjects  in  time  of  war  similar  to* 
which  were  granted  for  making  reprisals  in  U- 
peace  ;  but  the  practice  of  granting  cornnw^ 
privateers  did  not  become  general  betore  U»«; 
the  sixteenth  century.    The  first  instance  »  11 
their  aid  appears  to  have  been  considered 
in  carrying  on  war  was  in  the  emitest  br-*~ 
Spain  and  her  revolted  provinces  of  the  Low|  • 
tries,  which  began  in  15G9.    In  1 570,  the  prwr 
Orange,  in  the  hope  of  replenishing  his  imp '  • 
ished  finances,  by  seising  on  the  money  sent !r-" 
Spain  to  the  Netherlands,  issued  commissi"  ■ 
many  of  his  adherents,  authorising  them  to  rr  ^ 
against  the  ships  of  Spain.    A  considerable  ^' 
was  equipped,  and,  increasing  daily  in  ' 
they  soon  became  terrible  by  their  depreAiy- 
not  only  on  the  commerce  of  Spain  and  the  . 
lands,  hut  on  that  of  their  own  and  other  cooi*^ 
It  is  said  that  their  country  suffered  from  v**1-- 
less  than  from  the  despotism  and  cruelty _  «  .  ■ 
The  French,  however,  were  probably  the  *v  , 
send  out  in  considerable  number*  these  scour*- 
the  sea.  Their  code  exhibits  the  roost  anciem  re- 
lations concerning  privateers,  and  the""  "!""<  J  f 
laws  have  always  been  the  most  severe  ap*'«*  . 
commerce  of  neutrals.    In  1555.  the  ff 
Dieppe  fitted  out  nineteen  ships  and  six  ( 
in  consequence  of  having  received  a  co"5™'Jtt n  _ 
attack  several  Dutch  ships  of  *r*«t  ™f*°\-t 
turning  from  Spain.    Spain  and  Ki igW*  ^ 
after  the  depredations  committed  ^^Vonc.- 
missinns  of  the  prince  of  Orange,  'ss"f?  XJlf(ju 
sions  to  great  numbers  of  privateers.  !>* 
tions  of  Drake  and  Frolrislier  are  said  *° 
of  this  nature.   The  Dutch  war  for  lV^B7^ai 
which  began  in  l5G9,did  not  end  till  Iw*-  '  ^ 
long  contest,  the  use  of  privateers  beanje  • 


and  has  remained  so  since  in  all  war*  ™**F<* 
time  countries,  nnd  governments  nsTP.!:  ^Jib« 
couraged  them.  The  evils  suffered  from  ine™  ^ 
complaints  of  neutrals  have  been  v>  P** 
ous  expedients  have  been  resorted  to  a* 
their  excesses j  but  it  ha*  been  hiiberW  »» 
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siWe  to  impose  eflVctunl  rr-draints  upon  forces  called 
into  action  by  motives  so  sordid.    Considering  the 
injustice  and  immorality  of  privateering,  the  many 
senium  thrown  by  it  into  prisons,  and  thus  taken 
from  the  service  of  their  country,*  and  the  distress 
thus  brought  upon  their  families;  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  sailors  to  man  the  fleets,  or  defend  the 
cxiasts,  when  they  are  lured  by  the  hope  of  plunder 
to  embark  in  long  and  distant  cruises  ;  the  ill  will 
and  jealousy  excited  in  neutral  nations  by  the  vexa- 
tion to  which  their  commerce  is  exposed  from  it ; 
the  murders  and  piracies  which  it  inevitably  pro- 
duces, and  the  injury  duue  to  the  morals  of  the  com- 
munities engaged  in  it,— it  is  strange  that  the 
example  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  their 
treaty  with  Prussia,  in  1785,  has  not  been  more 
imitated.   That  treaty  provides  that neither  of  the 
contracting  powers  shall  grant  or  issue  any  commis- 
sion to  any  private  armed  vessels,  empowering  them 
to  take  or  destroy  trading  vessels."    (For  the  laws 
respecting  captures  by  armed  vessels,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private,  see  Prize.) 

PRIVET  {ligustrum  vulgarc) ;  a  European  shrub, 
allied  to  the  lilac.  The  leaves  are  lanceolate,  entire, 
opposite,  and  smooth ;  the  flowers  small,  white, 
slightly  odorous,  having  two  stamens  and  a  single 
style,  and  dis|>osed  in  terminal  panicles.  The  ber- 
ries are  usually  small  and  globular,  purple  or  black, 
and  remain  on  the  tree  during  the  winter  season. 

PRIVILEGE  ;  any  kind  of  right,  prerogative  or 
advantage  attached  to  a  certain  person,  condition 
or  employment,  exclusive,  of  others. — Priviligium 
canonis  is  the  protection  of  a  Roman  Catholic  clergy- 
man, by  which  every  person  is  excommunicated 
who  strikes  him.  The  pope  only  can  suspend  litis 
excommunication.  The  word  privileged  was  very 
frequently  used  in  the  French  republic,  as  the  odious 
privileges  of  certain  orders  roaiuly  contributed  to 
produce  the  revolution. 

PRIVY  COUNCIL  in  Great  Britain.  (See 
Council,  Privy.)  Orders  in  council  are  orders  issued 
by  the  king,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  his  privy 
council,  either  by  virtue  of  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  independently  of  any  act  of  parliament,  or  by 
virtue  of  such  act,  authorizing  the  king  in  council 
to  modify  or  dispense  with  certain  statutory  provi- 
sions, which  it  may  be  deemed  expedient,  in  parti- 
cular conjunctures,  to  alter  or  suspend.  When  a 
permission  is  to  be  given  to  a  particular  indivi- 
dual, it  is  usual  to  grant  it  by  license  ;  but  orders 
in  council  are  of  a  more  general  nature,  and  contain 
dispensations  or  prohibitions  extending  to  a  whole 
branch  of  commerce. 

PRIZE.    By  the  term  prize  is  generally  under- 
stood any  tiling  captured  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of 
war  (Jure  belli).     Property  captured  on  land  is 
usually  called  booty,  and  is  generally  disposed  of  at 
once  by  the  commanding  general,  or  reserved  for 
the  disposal  of  his  sovereign,  who  is  accustomed  to 
bestow  and  distribute  it  according  to  his  discretion. 
Few  rales  are  therefore  to  be  found  in  treatises  of 
public  law  on  the  rights  of  war,  in  regard  to  cap- 
tures on  land.    The  conqueror,  indeed,  generally 
respects  private  property  from  motives  of  policy  or 
clemency.    He  observes,  or  ought  to  observe,  the 
terms  of  capitulation,  if  there  are  any  ;  and,  ordi- 
narily, he  does  not  give  up  any  place  which  is  con- 
quered to  pillage  or  sack.    Rut  property  captured 
in  battle  of  a  general  or  moveable  nature  is  com- 
monly subjected  to  immediate  distribution;  and  the 
principal  question  which  arises  is  how  it  is  to  be 
treated  upon  recapture.    Is  it  to  be  restored  by 

*  II  ]i  uld  that,  »t  th«  dote  of  tKc  war  trrminat»*d  by  the 
t*W  Amkus,  tfcero  wvre  30,0W  Frvwa  soiluri  iu  UrHl?« 
|>rm>M, 


the  law  of  postliminy  (Jui  posttiminii)  to  the  ori- 
ginal owner,  or  does  it  belong  to  the  recaptor  ?  In 
general,  upon  principles  of  strict  law,  if  the  capture 
has  been  absolute,  and  U»e  possession  complete  by 
the  enemy,  it  is  deemed  his  property,  and  the  title 
of  the  original  owner  is  divested,  so  lliat  he  cannot 
reclaim  it.  But  most  nations  have  introduced  into 
their  own  laws  some  modifications  of  this  principle, 
and,  in  regard  to  their  own  subjects,  have  given  a 
right  of  restitution  to  the  original  owner,  upon  his 
making  some  compensation.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  these  modifications  are  applied  more 
extensively  to  captures  at  sea  than  to  captures  on 
land.  In  regard,  to  maritime  captures,  a  very  dif- 
ferent course  has  been  pursued  by  all  nations,  in 
modern  times,  from  that  which  governs  in  cases  of 
captures  on  land.  As  all  nations  have  an  equal 
right  to  navigate  the  ocean,  and  to  carry  on  com- 
merce with  each  other,  belligerents  are  bound  to 
respect  the  rights  ami  properly  of  neutrals,  whether 
navigating  the  ocean  or  engaged  in  trade  in  foreign 
ports.  The  right  of  belligerents  to  capture  the 
pmperty  of  their  etiemies  on  the  sea  is  admitted,  as 
well  as  their  right  to  prevent  any  frauds,  or  viola- 
lions  of  the  law  of  nations  on  the  part  of  neutrals. 
But  these  rights  are  limited,  and  must  be  so  exer- 
cised as  not  to  intrench  upon  the  independence  or 
rights  of  other  nations.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
extremely  difficult,  if  not  wholly  impracticable,  to 
ascertain,  with  entire  certainty,  what  ships  and  car- 
goes sailing  on  the  ocean,  or  found  in  belligerent 
ports,  belong  to  enemies,  ami  wliat  to  neutrals. 
Yet  it  is  the  duty  of  the  belligerent  sovereign,  who 
exercises  the  power  of  capture,  to  abstain  from 
seizing  the  one,  while  he  may  lawfully  seize  the 
other.  Some  mode  of  ascertaining  the  character 
and  genuineness  of  each  must  therefore  be  devised, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  the  power,  and  to 
secure  to  neutrals  a  just  protection.  The  belli- 
gerent acts  at  his  peril,  and  is  resjionsible  for  every 
abuse  ;  and,  if  the  wrongs  are  at  once  flagrant  and 
frequent,  they  inevitably  produce  that  state  of 
national  irritation  and  national  injury  which  are 
the  general  causes  of  war.  Hence  arises  the  neces- 
sity of  instituting  some  tribunals  to  take  cognizance 
of  maritime  captures,  to  ascertain  their  validity, 
and,  alter  suitable  proceedings,  to  pronounce  a 
decree  of  condemnation  or  acquiUal.  Accordingly, 
in  modem  times,  it  is  settled,  as  a  part  of  the  law 
of  nations,  tliat  every  belligerent  lias  a  right  to 
establish  tribunals  of  prize,  to  examine  into  all 
maritime  captures,  and  judicially  to  decide  upon 
their  validity.  The  final  sentence,  when  pro- 
nounced, is  deemed  the  act  of  the  sovereign, 
deliberately  adopted,  and  he  thereby  becomes 
responsible  to  all  foreign  nations  for  its  cor- 
recuiess.  But  this  right  would  be  of  little  prac- 
tical value,  if  other  nations  were  not  lx>und,  so 
far  as  the  property  in  controversy  is  concerned, 
by  such  a  sentence.  Hence,  as  a  corollary  flowing 
from  this  principle,  it  is  another  well-settled  princi- 
ple, that  the  courts  of  prize  of  the  captors  have 
exclusive  jurisdiction  over  all  matters  touching 
captures  made  under  the  authority  of  their  sovereign; 
and  llie  courts  of  other  nations  have  no  jurisdiction, 
or  authority  to  inquire  into,  or  to  adjudicate  upon 
them.  And  the  sentence  of  a  court  of  competent 
jurisdiction  once  pronounced  becomes  conclusive, 
and  obligatory  upon  nil  the  world.  It  etianges  the 
property,  and  divests  the  former  title  of  the  owner, 
if  it  is  a  sentence  of  condemnation ;  and  all  nations 
are  bound  to  respect  the  new  title  acquired  under 
iu 

I.  It  being,  then,  a  fundamental  principle  that, 
ia  matter*  of  prise,  exclusive  jumdicuvn  belongs  \# 
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the  prize  courts  of  the  captors,  whose  rentence  U 
conclusive  upon  all  the  world,  we  are  next  to  in- 
quire, under  what  circumstances  this  conclusive 
jurisdiction  attaches.  It  is  nut  permitted  to  any 
nation  to  assume  to  itself  the  final  adjudication  up- 
on all  rights  of  property  in  which  the  subjects  of 
other  nations  are  concerned,  whenever  a  court  of 
prise  lias  undertaken  to  pass  sentence  upon  it-  Such 
a  sentence  is  not  obligatory,  unless  a  rightful  juris- 
diction has  attached  to  such  court ;  and.  therefore, 
in  all  cases  where  property,  captured  and  condemn- 
ed as  prise,  comes  afterwards  in  judgment  before 
the  courts  of  other  nations,  and  the  title  is  contro- 
verted, the  first  question  is,  whether  the  court  of 
prise  pronouncing  the  sentence  had  jurisdiction  over 
the  property.  1'he  foundation  of  its  jurisdiction  is, 
that  the  property  lias  been  captured,  and  is  in  the 
possession  of  the  captors,  and  capable  of  being 
reached  directly  or  indirectly  through  the  process 
of  the  court.  Every  court  of  prise,  therefore,  pro- 
ceeds in  rem,  and,  in  order  to  maintain  its  jurisdis- 
diction,  it  must  be  capable  of  asserting  its  claim 
over  the  thing  or  over  its  proceeds.  The  jurisdic- 
tion, then,  gained  by  capture  is  lost  by  a  recapture, 
escape,  or  voluntary  discharge  of  the  property  be- 
fore the  court  has  adjudicated  upon  it ;  and  if  not- 
withstanding, it  should  attempt  to  bind  the  property 
by  any  subsequent  proceedings,  its  sentence  becomes 
a  mere  nullity.  Upon  this  ground,  it  was  formerly 
held  that,  in  order  to  entitle  a  court  of  prise  to  pro- 
ceed to  adjudication,  it  was  essential  that  the  pro- 
perty or  proceeds  should  be  brought  within  the 
ports  of  the  capturing  power.  But  litis  rule  was 
soon  found,  in  practice,  to  he  too  narrow  and  in- 
convenient ;  and  it  is  now  well  established,  that  it 
is  sufficient  that  the  property  is  in  the  possession  of 
the  captors  in  the  ports  of  an  ally  in  the  war,  or 
even  in  the  ports  of  a  neutral,  for,  by  the  capture, 
the  captors  acquire  such  a  right  and  possession  as 
no  neutral  nation  is  at  liberty  to  divest  or  impugn. 
This  rule  is  so  inflexible  that,  even  if  a  belligerent 
captures  a  neutral  vessel  and  cargo,  and  brings  it 
into  the  ports  of  the  neutral  nation  to  which  the 
vessel  and  cargo  belong,  the  courts  of  Uie  latter  are 
bound  to  abstain  from  all  exercise  of  jurisdiction 
over  the  property,  except  so  far  as  to  inquire  whether 
the  captors  are  entitled  to  make  the  capture,  or  are 
mere  pirates.  And  this  leads  to  the  remark,  that  the 
capture  must  be  made  in  a  place  where  it  can,  by 
the  taw  of  nations,  be  rightfully  made  by  the  belli- 
gerent. Every  neutral  nation  has  a  right  to  an  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  within  its  own  ports,  and  over 
its  territorial  seas  to  the  extent  of  a  marine  league 
on  its  sea-coast.  A  belligerent  has  no  right  to 
make  any  captures  within  those  limits ;  for  it  is 
undertaking  to  carry  on  war  within  the  neutral 
territory,  which  is  a  plain  violation  of  neutral  rights: 
so  a  belligerent  has  no  right  to  equip,  or  arm,  or 
man,  his  ships  for  war  in  any  neutral  port ;  and,  if 
he  does  it  is  the  duty  of  the  neutral  tn  vindicate  his 
hit  own  exclusive  sovereignty.  If  therefore  in 
either  of  these  cases  of  violation  of  territorial  sove- 
reignty, or  of  illegal  equipments,  the  captured  pro- 
perty is  brought  within  the  neutral  jurisdiction,  it  is 
the  right  and  duty  of  the  neutral  to  restore  it  to  the 
original  owner.— A  prise  court  may  not  only  lose 
its  jurisdiction  by  circumstances  occurring  after  it 
has  once  rightfully  attached,  but  it  may  be  incom- 
petent from  the  locality  of  the  exercise  of  its  juris- 
diction. Thus  a  prise  court  must  sit  in  the  country 
of  the  captors,  or,  at  least,  in  the  territory  of  a  co- 
belligerent  ;  for  if  it  sits  in  a  neutral  country,  its 
sentence  of  condemnation  will  be  deemed  invalid, 
and,  of  course,  will  he  disregarded  as  a  violation  of 
tbe  proper  duty  of  the  neutral  sovereign. 


II .  The  next  Inquiry  is,  Who  are  entitled  to  v*ie 
captures  ?    In  general,  every  belligerent  sotoofa 
reserves  to  himself  the  exclusive  right  to  rnnt  on- 
mission  s  to  make  captures  in  time  of  vsr.  11m 
object  of  this  regulation  is,  in  the  first  pbee,  u> «» 
cure  neutrals  against  predatory  warfare  ai«i  pirsii- 
cal  attacks  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  tml*  lit 
sovereign  to  limit  the  operations  of  war.aivl  cv,. 
trol  the  persons  who  are  engaged  in  it  so  as  la  tr> 
cure  a  perfect  responsibility  to  himself  for  try  ■ 
conduct.  But  unless  the  sovereign  actually  proMts 
any  uncommissioned  subjects  from  engaging  is  li* 
war,  they  are  not  absolutely  incompetent  to  asb 
captures;  for  all  the  subjects  of  the  hostile  nstfcnm 
deemed  enemies  to  each  other.    But  wen  ctftan 
are  always  made  at  the  peril  of  the  parties;  aJ 
the  uncommissioned  captors  acquire  no  tin*-: 
therein,  but  the  same  are  at  the  free  disposslom* 
sovereign.     Indeed,  the  general  pritK  ip;e  of  a* 
law  of  tuitions  is,  that  all  captures  are  for  the  tot- 
reign ;  and  no  beneficial  interest  can  be  aaais^ 
therein  by  the  captors,  except  by  the  grate  vJ 
bounty  of  their  sovereign.    It  is  usual  for  the 
reign,  in  cases  of  public  ships  of  war,  as  will  ti  ■ 
cases  of  private  commissioned  ships,  to  jpw  it 
captors,  after  adjudication,  the  whole  of  it*  p 
ceeds  of  prises,  according  to  some  stipulated  m\ 
of  apportionment  and  distribution.   But  uu  » < 
mere  act  of  grace,  and  not  of  duty,  la  cue  t 
non-commissioned  vessels,  captures  nuy  crfr^ 
be  made  by  them  in  self-defence,  if  they  srt  tow 
ed  ;  and  they  are  usually  permitted  to  make  ha-' 
attacks  and  captures,  which  are  not  ia  bo*  «• 
defence.    Indeed,  so  far  as  other  nations  vt o» 
cenied,  such  captures  are  to  be  deemed  livfaU- 
not  piratical ;  though,  if  not  auUtorisni  by  ifcr 
sovereign,  the  captors  may  incur  an  onerumr^-" 
sibility  to  him.    And,  with  a  viewlotheexir*- 
of  war,  it  is  a  general  policy  among  smtiw*^ 
to  allow  any  rights  to  vest  in  the  captors  usa. 
a  final  sentence  of  condemnation,  so  that,  if  a;  ^ 
terroediate  negotiations  take  place,  the  prsnw 
be  restored  without  any  infringement  of  the  ^ 
rights  of  the  captors. 

IH.  In  the  next  place.  Who  are  to  bed««* 
enemies  t  and  what  property  is  liable  to  op**' 
In  general,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  all  ibew'r* 
of  the  belligerents  are  to  be  deemed  earn* " 
each  oilier,  and  their  property  is  deemed  to  totf* 
to  enemies  ;  but  the  rule  has  some  qiulio^ 
In  cases  of  prise,  the  question  of  eneny  or  w.  ^ 
pends,  not  upon  the  native  or  adopted  cassr; J 
the  party,  but  upoo  his  actual  residence  oris** 

He  is  deemed  to  belong  to  the  country  a*  ' 
he  has  his  actual  residence  or  doraiciL  H*" 
neutral  domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country  a  drerrf 
an  enemy,  and  a  subject  of  a  belligerent 
in  a  neutral  country  is  deemed  a  neutral ;  *»  - 
masters  and  officers  and  crews  of  ship*  vt 
to  belong  to  the  country,  and  to  possess 
character  of  the  ships  in  which  they  arc  a*t^r~ 
during  the  time  of  their  em  ploy  meat   A»  3 
hostile  character  may  be  impressed  upoa  %  J* 
who  goes  into  a  belligerent  country  onrush 
temporary  purposes,  if  other  objects  «  » ^ 
permanent  nature  become  engrafted  upo» 
ginal  purpose.    Ambastadort  and  jM  >< 
are  always  deemed  to  retain  the  national  (f**T 
of  their  sovereigns ;  and  so  cuuuU,  while  tarj 
fine  themselves  to  their  mere  official  dab*.  j» 
if  they  engage  in  commerce,  so  far  a*  its*** 
merce  is  concerned,  they  partakr  of  li*  •** 
clia racier  of  their  place  of  domical-  A 
character  which  is  acquired  solely  hj  ow0' 
with  the  cluuigeuf  that  donicil;  anoU**^ 
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aeter  of  the  party  is  resumed,  the  moment  he  pats 
himself  upon  his  journey  ^in  if inert)  to  return  home. 
Thus  a  belligerent  subject,  domiciled  in  a  neutral 
country,  ceases  to  hold  the  character  of  a  ne 


i  neutral  as 

aoon  he  is  on  his  return  to  his  native  country,  and 
liecutnes  an  enemy ;  and,  e  converso,  a  neutral 
domiciled  in  an  enemy's  country  ceases  to  be  an 
enemy  upon  his  return  to  his  own  country.  But 
mere  residence  in  a  neutral  country  is  not  always 
sufficient  to  protect  the  property  of  a  party  from 
being  deemed  hostile ;  for  there  may  be  a  hostile 
diameter  impressed  upon  the  property  by  the  mere 
nature  of  tlie  trade  in  which  the  party  is  engaged. 
Thus  if  a  party  reside  in  a  ueulrnl  country,  but  has 
an  agent  stationed  in  the  enemy's  country,  who 
••ames  on  trade  there  on  his  account,  upon  the  same 
footing  as  a  resident  merchant  and  privileged  trader, 
he  will,  as  to  such  trade,  be  deemed  an  enemy. 
So  if  a  neutral  person  is  a  partner  in  a  house  of 
trade  in  the  enemy's  country,  the  partnership  is 
deemed  hostile  ;  and  his  neutral  residence  will  not 
save  his  share  in  the  concern  from  being  liable  to 
confiscation  as  enemy's  property.  Bui  here  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  is  not  applied  ;  for  if  an 
enemy  be  a  partner  in  a  house  of  trade  in  a  neutral 
country,  his  share  in  the  concent  is  not  protected 
by  the  neutral  diameter  of  the  partnership ;  but 
his  character  as  enemy  attaches  to  it  There  are 
many  other  cases  in  which  traffic  alone,  indepen- 
dent of  domicil,  stamps  upon  the  party  engaged  in 
it  a  hostile  character.  Thus  if  a  party  be  engaged 
in  the  navigation  of  an  enemy,  or  his  ship*  sail 
under  the  flag,  and  pass,  and  papers  of  an  enemy, 
the  property  so  employed  partakes  of  the  hostile 
character.  There  are  certain  specie*  of  trade 
which  are  ordinarily  confined  to  the  subjects  of  a 
nation  ;  and  no  foreigner*  are  permitted  to  take 
jart  in  such  trade.  Thus  before  the  late  South 
American  revolution,  Spain  prohibited  all  foreign 
intercourse  with  her  continental  colonies.  In  such 
cases  of  colonial  monopoly,  if,  by  special  privilege 
or  license,  a  foreigner  should,  pro  hnc  vice,  be 
allowed  to  carry  on  the  trade  ;  or  if,  under  colour 
of  the  names  of  subjects,  he  should  secretly  embark 
in  it.  his  property  so  engaged  would  be  deemed 
hostile  Great  Britain  Ium  attempted  to  maintain  a 
f  urther  priadpto,  that  neutrals  sliall  not  be  allowed 
to  carry  on  any  trade  with  colonies  in  time  of  war, 
which  is  not  allowed  them  in  time  of  peace,  con- 
tending that  if  the  porta  are  generally  opened 
during  war,  so  as  to  wanl  off  its  pressure,  it  ought 
to  be  deemed  a  privileged  trade,  and  subject  the 
to  confirm  ion.  America  has  resisted  this 
i  of  the  doctrine,  asserting  it  to  be  new, 
founded  in  the  law  of  nations.  So  the 
coasting  trade  of  a  country  is  so  generally  confined 
to  its  own  subjects  t)iat  it  is  deemed  a  privileged 
trade  ;  and  the  property  of  neutrals  engaged  in  it 
is  treated  as  hostile.  And  the  produce  of  »n  estate 
situated  in  a  hostile  colony  has  been  held  to  be 
impressed  with  the  character  of  the  soil,  although 
tlie  owner  of  the  estate  is  resident  in  a  neutral 
country  ;  and,  as  to  such  produce,  he  is  deemed  an 
enemy.  A  peculiar  rule  has  been  applied  to  cer- 
tain European  factories  established  in  the  Eastern 
and  Asiatic  nations.  These  factories  are  deemed 
to  possess  tlie  national  character  of  the  countries  to 
which  they  belong,  and  not  that  of  the  countries 
where  they  are  situated.  Hie  name  rule  ha*  been 
applied  to  European  establishments  in  Smyrna  and 
other  Turkish  province*.  But  the  property  of 
enemies  is  not  always  liable  to  rapture,  for  the 
government  itself  may  limit  the  operation*  of  war ; 
and  certain  property  is,  by  the  law  of  nations. 


cartels,  or  are  sailing  tmder  the  license  flag  and 
pa«s  of  the  government,  cannot  be  seised  as  enemy's 
property  ;  for  they  are  protected  by  the  express  or 
implied  authority  of  the  government  itself.  And 
it  is  not  uncommon  for  tlie  government,  by  special 
instructions,  to  limit  hostilities.  Thus  fishing  ves- 
sels are  often  exempted  from  capture,  though 
belonging  to  the  enemy. 

IV.  Under  what  circumstances  neutral  property 
becomes  subject  to  capture.  1 .  Belligerents  having 
a  right  to  capture  the  property  of  their  enemies  on 
the  ocean,  wherever  it  can  he  found,  tin*  right 
would  become  utterly  ineffectual  unless  they  were 
permitted  to  visit  and  search  vessels  on  the  ocean, 
in  order  to  ascertain  whether  Uiry  and  their  cargoes 
were  neutral  or  hostile.  The  right  of  search  is 
therefore  generally  admitted  as  an  incident  to  the 
right  of  capture.  It  has  been,  indeed,  occasionally 
resisted ;  but  it  seems  now  firmly  establi-hed  as  a 
part  of  the  law  of  nations,  though  it  is  often  used 
as  an  instrument  of  vexation  to  neutrals.  Sweden, 
in  the  war  between  France  and  England,  from 
1703  to  1802,  attempted  to  establish  an  exception, 
where  her  own  ships,  being  neutral,  were  navigat- 
ing under  the  convoy  ot  her  own  public  ships. 
But  England  made  captures  of  them  for  resistance 
of  the  right  of  search ;  and,  though  much  irritation 
existed  at  the  time,  the  doctrine  maintained  by 
England  seems  now  generally  admitted.  Neutrals 
taking  the  advantage  of  belligerent  convoy  will,  it 
is  said,  not  be  liable  to  confiscation,  unless  they 
receive  convoy  orders  and  co-operate  in  resistance 
of  the  right  of  search.  But  this  doctriiie  seems 
questionable  ;  and  the  judicial  opinions  in  England 
and  America  on  this  subject  are  irreconcilable.  It 
may,  then,  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that 
neutrals  are  bound  to  submit  to  the  right  of  search  ; 
and,  if  they  resist  it.  the  property  is  liable  to  con- 
fiscation. 5>.  And  the  right  of  search  draws  after 
it  a  right  to  capture  and  send  in  the  visited  ship  lor 
adjudication,  whenever  >,  though  the  ship  and  cargo 
are  under  neutral  papers)  there  are  circumstances 
of  just  suspicion  as  to  their  real  character.  The 
neutral,  tmder  such  circumstances,  is  botnd  to  sub- 
mit, and  wait  the  regular  result  of  the  adjudication 
of  the  proper  prise  tribunals.  If,  after  the  capture, 
the  neutral  crew  rise,  and  regain  the  neutral  ship 
from  the  possession  of  the  captors,  Uiat  alone  is  a 
hostile  act ;  and  however  innocent  in  other  respects 
the  ship  and  cargo  may  be,  they  are  justly  >ul>- 
jected  thereby  to  confiscation.  3.  Another  cause 
of  the  just  confiscation  of  neutral  property  i<  that 
it  is  contraband  of  war.  (See  Contraband.)  Goods 
contraband  of  war  arc  generally  liaise  which  are 
peculiarly  and  exclusively  adapted  to  war,  such  as 
military  and  naval  equipments  and  stores,  such  as 
guns,  muskets,  ammunition,  and  oilier  articles 
usually  appropriated  to  war.  So  ship*  built  for 
war,  and  going  to  tlie  enemy's  country  lor  sale,  are 
contraband.  Neutrals,  being  bound  to  abstain 
from  taking  any  part  in  the  war,  are  justly  deemed 
to  identify  themselves  with  the  enemy  by  any  inter- 
position in  it.  or  by  any  act  against  iheir  duly ; 
and  if  they  commit  any  much  acts,  Uiey  are  treated 
a*  enemies.  Many  articles  of  commerce  are  of 
promi*cuous  use,  both  in  war  and  peace :  and,  in 
general,  such  article*  are  treated  with  indulgence, 
and  furnish  no  ground  for  capture.  And,  especially, 
article*  which  constitute  the  produce  and  export  of 
a  neutral  nat»«m  are,  at  all  limes,  though  applicable 
to  war.  treated  with  Indulgence.  But  it  such  article* 
are  directly  destined  fur  the  military  or  naval  use 
of  the  enemy,  I  hey  will  then  be  subject  to  emigra- 
tion, although  they  are  of  promiscuous  use.  Thqs 
and  naval  store.,  destined  to  the  ports 
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of  military  equipment  of  an  enemy,  are  deemed 
contraband.  So  provisions  in  general  are  not 
deemed  contraband  (although  there  lias  been  much 
conflicting  discussion  on  the  subject),  being  of  pro-  | 
miscuous  use;  but  provisions  destined  to  the  mili- 
tary or  naval  use  of  the  enemy,  or  sent  to  his  ports 
of  naval  and  military  equipment,  are  deemed  con- 
traband.  in  modern  limes,  by  the  conventional  law 
between  nations,  provisions  have  been  often  ex- 
cepted from  the  list  of  contraband,  and  are  sub- 
jected to  the  right  of  preemption.  4.  Another  just 
cause  of  the  confiscation  of  neutral  property  is  the 
breach  of  blockade.  Every  belligerent  has  a  right 
to  invest  the  ports  of  his  enemy,  io  cut  off  his  sup- 
plies, and  to  endeavour  thus  to  compel  him  to  a 
burrender.  And  a  neutral  can  liave  no  right  to 
interpose,  and  relieve  the  besieged  from  the  pres- 
sure of  superior  force.  It  is  therefore  a  general 
rule,  that  a  violation  of  a  blockade,  by  any  neutral, 
subjects  his  properly  engaged  in  it  to  capture  and 
condemnation.  But  very  important  questions  grow 
out  of  this  subject,  which  have  been  the  occasion 
of  many  heated  discussions  between  neutral  nations 
and  belligerents.  What  constitutes  a  blockade  iu 
the  sense  of  the  law  of  nations,  has  been  a  dis- 
puted question.  The  principles  now  established  on 
this  point  seem  to  be,  that  a  mere  paper  blockade 
(as  ii  is  sometimes  called) — that  is,  u  blockade  by 
proclamation,  without  any  investing  force— is  not  a 
legal  blockade :  there  must  be  an  actual  naval  or 
military  force,  competent  for  its  object  on  the  coast 
and  in  the  vicinity.  The  port  must  be  actually,  and 
not  nominally,  invested.  If  the  blockading  squad- 
ron be  withdrawn,  or  be  dispersed  by  a  storm,  or 
voluntarily  relax  ihe  siege,  the  blockade  is,  for  the 
time,  intermitted  ;  and  an  entry  by  a  neutral,  at 
such  a  time,  ought  not  to  involve  any  penalty. 
France  and  England,  during  the  late  continental 
war,  attempted— the  former  by  the  Berlin  and  Mi- 
lan decrees,  the  latter  by  orders  iu  council— to  de- 
clare whole  countries  in  a  stale  of  blockade,  and  to 
interdict  all  traffic  with  them  by  neutral  nations. 
But  neutral  nations  resisted  these  pretensions,  with 
a  most  decided  expression  of  public  opinion,  as 
gross  usurpations;  and  the  persistence  of  Great 
Britain  in  enforcing  ihese  orders  of  council,  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  the  late  war  between  her 
and  the  United  Stales  of  America. 

V.  Another  inquiry  is,  What  constitutes  a  breach 
of  blockade  on  the  part  of  a  neutral?  A  blockade 
may  commence,  and  be  made  known  by  proclama- 
tion or  notification  of  the  belligerent  government 
to  neutral  nations  ;  or  it  may  commence  de  facto. 
without  any  such  formal  notice.  In  order  to  affect 
a  neutral  with  the  consequences  of  a  breach  of 
blockade,  it  should  be  duly  notified  to  him.  Where 
a  blockade  is  merely  de  facto,  the  neutral  is  not  in 
default  by  approaching  the  port,  if  he  has  no  know- 
ledge of  the  blockade,  or  if,  knowing  it,  he  comes 
bona  fide  towards  the  port  for  the  purpose,  not  of 
entering  in  breach  of  die  blockade,  but  merely  of 
ascertaining,  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  it  still  exists. 
But  if  he  is  warned  off  by  the  blockading  squudruu, 
and  afterwards  attempts  to  enter  the  purl,  that  is  a 
breach  of  blockade.  But  a  mere  persistence  in  this 
intention,  without  any  act  done  after  such  warning 
off,  is  not  of  itself  a  breach  of  blockade.  There 
must  be  some  overt  act,  such  as  sailing  again 
towards  the  port,  or  hovering  near  it,  with  an  in- 
tent to  take  advantage  of  some  opportunity  to  enter, 
to  constitute  Uie  offence.  But  where  a  blockade  is 
known  to  the  neutral,  the  sailing  from  the  neutral 
pott,  with  an  intent  to  break  it,  is  of  itself  a  breach 
of  the  blockade.  In  such  a  case,  nothing  will  save 
the  neutral  from  Uie  penalty  of  confiscation,  but  the 


fact,  that  the  blockade,  though  unknown  to  tin, 

was,  at  the  time  of  his  sailing,  withdrawn ;  (at  boti 
intent  and  breach  must  concur.  A  blockade  by 
I  proclamation  or  notification  may  be  presumed  U>  be 
intended  to  endure  ;  and.  therefore,  notice  of  ^ 
a  proclamation  is  more  binding  upon  the  Dental 
than  a  mere  blockade  de  factv,  whose  ctmUrmaj** 
may  well  be  deemed  uncertain,  temporary, &ui lab* 
to  sudden  changes  of  intention,  hi  respect  to  cash 
of  contraband  and  breach  of  blockade,  in  order  tu 
justify  Lhe  capture  and  condemnation  of  the  ueutnl 
vessel  or  cargo,  or  either  engaged  therein,  it  i>  in- 
dispensable tliat  they  should  be  caught  i*  jWj 
The  penalty,  therefore,  attaches  (generally  ^ru- 
ing), only  while  the  vessel  is  engaged  in  the  sioe 
voyuge.  If  that  is  terminated,  the  offence  u»Srj«- 
sited  with  it,  and  ended.  The  rule,  hoveter.  la* 
been  held  in  a  somewliat  larger  extent  by  Gwi 
Britain,  and  probably  will  be  adopted  by  uturt  ca- 
tions. In  cases  of  contraband,  if  the  vessel 
sailed  under  false  papers  and  disguises,  the  patr? 
is  inflicted  on  the  return  voyage.  1  n  cases  ul  brmA 
of  blockade,  lhe  penally,  if  not  inflicted  before,  a 
applied  iu  the  next  succeeding  voyage,  but  oat  ir- 
yond  that.  There  are  other  acts  which  are  *krml 
violations  of  the  duty  of  neutrals,  and  subject  tier 
property  to  condemnation.  All  these  act*  caj  bi 
resolved  into  one  general  proposition,  tliatuuV»& 
be  in  aid  of  the  objects  or  interests  of  Uie  em*, 
or  if  they  amount  to  an  actual  interposition  m '-.» 
war,  they  are  deemed  hostile.  Thus,  if  the  ucii! 
is  guilty  of  any  fraudulent  conduct  to  defeat  W..- 
gercni  rights;  or  if  he,  directly  or  indirectly, in- 
sists in  carrying  on  the  war,  prejudicing  tf*  n::  j 
of  the  other  parly,  he  is  treated,  so  far.  asa^;-. 
Hence,  if  he  is  guilty  of  a  spoliation  of  the  St-); > 
papers,  or  a  fraudulent  suppression  of  eunuy  ur- 
esis ;  if  he  carries  enemy  goods  under  false  j»}<r>, 
if  he  carries  despatches,  or  military  passengers  U 
the  enemy  ;  if  he  engages  in  Uie  transport  sen*' 
of  lhe  enemy  ;  if  he  sails  under  Uie  special 
ami  pass  of  Uie  enemy ; — these,  and  other  acts  i^* 
like  nature,  will  subject  his  property  thus  empty' 1 
to  confiscation,  and  he  will  be  Uius  tar  arui  u 
enemy.  And  if  Uie  neutral  mixes  up  and  cuv«J 
his  own  property  designedly  with  that  of  theme^T, 
the  whole  will  be  coiidcmnable.  A  court  of  pr*> 
will  not  assist  him  to  unravel  Uie  transaction,  t-i 
will  deem  Ute  whole  forfeited  by  hb  own  on** 
duct. 

VI.  The  question  has  often  been  diictisei 
publicists,  how  far  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  cam 
enemy's  goods,  and  in  such  case  whether  the  i«- 
trality  of  Uie  ship  give*  a  neutral  character  U>  ;T 
cargo ;  or,  in  other  words,  whether  free  fc*4' 
free  goods,  and  enemy  ships  make  enemy  p"* 
There  have  been  many  struggles,  in  modern  uac, 
on  the  part  of  neutrals,  to  incorporate  into  die  a* 
of  nations  the  principle,  that  free  ships  >i»ali 
free  goods.    But  Uley  have  wholly  failed  of  UW 
purpose  ;  and  Uie  right,  whenever  it  exi*ts  at 
is  the  result  of  treaty  stipulations,  and  binds  tlw* 
nations  only  which  are  parties  to  them.   The  rrt> 
eral  principle  now  acknowledged  in  the  prart«* 
nations  is,  that  enemy  property  found  on  board 
neutral  ships  is  liable  to  capture  and  cortdeninau*1 
The  neutral  flog  does  not  protect  it.   And.  *  1  , 
other  hand,  that  neutral  property  found  cm  »f- 
of  enemy  ships  is  not  liable  to  conderoratwn ;  » 
Uie  neutral  is  entitled  to  restitution.   I»  »U 
cases,  Uie  belligerent  is  understood,  upon  the  <*p 
ture,  to  succeed  to  Uie  rights  of  his  enemy. * 
more,  unless  there  has  been  some  iniscoudurt  on  tw 
part  of  Uie  neutral,  to  make  him  forfeit  the  F*tf* 
I  Uor  of  Uie  law  of  Nations.   If  t»efliT  proper;/ « 
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on  hoard  n  neutral  ship,  and  the  conduct  of 
the  neutral  is  bonn  Jirfe,  lie  is  entitled  to  receive  Uie 
blipulated  ireighl  ot  carriage  from  U»e  captors.  If 
neutral  property  is  fouiMl  on  liuard  an  enemy  ship, 
the  neutral  must,  if  Uie  captors  are  willing  to  r  uiii- 
lete  the  voyage,  pay  to  tike  captors  the  stipulated 
rei'^ht  upon  due  delivery  and  restitution. 

VII.  As  to  the  nature  and  prools  of  proprietary 
interest  in  ships  and  cargoes.    In  Uie  ordinary 
course  of  tilings,  the  proprietary  right*  must  be 
judged  of  by  Uie  documents  and  evidence  found  on 
board,  and  Uie  general  principles  of  national  juris- 
prudence applicable  to  such  subjects.    No  nation 
has  u  right  to  decide  such  questions  by  its  own  mere 
municipal  regulations,  as  to  Uie  rights  of  properly, 
but  must  decide  them  upon  the  general  doctrines  of 
the  law  of  nations.  Kvery  ship  navigating  the  ocean 
is  exacted  to  havo  on  board  some  papers,  which, 
under  proper  verifications,  shall  establish  her  na- 
tioiuil   character.     The  usual  papers,  therefore, 
which  the  laws  of  her  own  country  require  as  evi- 
dence of  that  cliaracter,  ought  to  be  on  board  ;  and 
if  Uiey  are  not.  that  very  circumstance  creates  a 
suspicion  of  a  false  and  assumed  cliaracter.  The 
like  rule  applies  to  cargoes  ;  for  these  are  expected 
to  be  accompanied  by  suitable  documents  to  "prove 
the  ownership  and  national  character,  and  to  be 
seriucd  by  some  public  or  customary  authentica- 
tion* of  public  officers.    The  general  criterion, 
therefore,  adopted  by  Uie  law  of  nations  to  distill- 
guish  the  properly  of  different  nations  found  on  Uie 
sen,  is  to  require  Uie  production  of  such  documents 
as  the  laws  of  Uie  nation  itself  require,  as  evidence 
of  proprietary  interest.    Hut  these  papers  are  not 
deemed  conclusive,  but  only  prima  facie,  evidence, 
until  they  are  impeached.    There  an*,  however, 
MHiie.  peculiar  rules  of  evidence  adopted  in  prise 
courts,  which  require  to  lie  mentioned.    In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  rule  of  priie  courts,  in  all  cases  of 
capture,  Unit  the  burden  of  proof  is  on  the  claimant 
to  prove  a  neutral  proprietary  interest.    If  he  fails 
so  to  do,  the  property  is  deemed  hostile.  One  reason 
for  this  rule  is,  the  dilucully  of  Uie  captors  estab- 
lishing the  coutrary,  as  Uiey  have  no  privity  with 
Uie  shippers ;  und  another  is,  the  extreme  facility 
and  frequency  of  covering  belligerent  pnqierly 
under  neutral  disguises  in  time  of  war.  Another 
rule  is,  Uiat  the  circumstance  of  property  being 
found  on  board  of  an  enemy's  ship  affords  a  pre- 
sumption, that  it  is  enemy's  property;  and  that  pre- 
sumption will  prevail,  until  it  is  clearly  displaced  by 
satisfactory  evidence  u>  Uie  coutrary.  Another  rule 
is,  Uiat  where  a  party  claims  under  a  title  by  cap- 
ture, he  must  show  a  sentence  of  condemnation ;  for 
Uiough,  as  between  belligerents  the  property  is,  or 
may  be  changed  by  mere  capture,  neutrals  or  others 
purchasing  from  Uiem,  must  show  a  good  title  under 
tin'  *ile,  which  can  only  be  by  such  a  sentence, 
(iouch  arc  usiiully  accompanied  by  bills  of  lading, 
tiivou  es.  and  letters  of  consignment.    Hut  a  mere 
consignment  to  a  party  is  no  absolute  proof  of  pro- 
perty ;  for  he  may  be  the  mere  agent  of  the  shipper, 
it  is,  therefore,  a  rule,  that  in  such  a  case,  the  goods 
must  appear  by  the  documentary  evidence  to  be 
really  shipped  on  account  and  risk  of  the  consignee. 
The  consignment  must  amount  to  an  absolute  trans- 
fer of  Uie  property  to  Uie  consignee ;  for,  if  it  is  coo- 
ungeiit.  or  dependent  upon  future  occurrence*,  it  is 
deemed  to  remain  still  in  Uie  shipper.    Thus,  if  Uie 
shipment  is  made  on  Uie  joint  account  of  Uie  shipper 
and  consignee,  or  on  the  sole  account  of  the  con- 
signee at  his  option,  the  property,  during  Uie  voy- 
agr.  remains  in  the  shipper,  and  may  be  captured  as 
his,  fur,  until  Ute  option  is  made  .there  is  no  absolute 
Uausfer;  so,  if  a  sale  made  during  war  be  condi- 


tional or  contingent,  or  dependent  upon  future  acta 
or  circumstances,  the  proprietary  interest  is  deemed 
to  belong  to  the  vernier  :  so,  if  Ute  good*  ure  sent 
by  the  vernier  to  the  vendee  without  orders,  though 
on  account  of  ll««-  toiler,  Uie  interest  remains  in  Uie 
vender.  It  is  also  a  rule  of  Uie  prise  court,  that 
property  cum  lot,  in  time  of  war,  be  transferred  in 
transitu  ;  so  that,  for  all  the  purposes  of  capture,  it 
is  treated  as  belonging  to  Uie  same  party,  during  the 
whole  voyage,  to  whom  it  belonged  ut  its  com- 
mencement. Another  rule  is,  Uiat  no  lieu  upon 
enemy's  properly  by  way  of  pledge,  or  hypotheca- 
tion, or  for  advances  made  by  the  consignee,  or  in 
virtue  of  a  general  balance  of  accounts  due  to  the 
consignee,  as  factor,  is  regarded  in  the  prize  court 
as  sufficient  to  den  at  the  rights  of  captors;  nor, 
indeed,  any  liens  except  such  known  liens  as  accom- 
pany the  very  goods  by  the  universal  commercial 
law,  such  as  a  lieu  for  freight.  Tiie  reason  for  this 
rule  is,  Uiat  the  liens  created  by  private  persons 
must  be  essentially  dependent  upon  and  connected 
with  the  municipal  laws  of  Uie  countries  wliere  the 
parties  live,  and  the  courts  of  prise  would  lie  in- 
volved in  endless  perplexity  in  Uie  examination  of 
Uiem,  ami  they  would  open  a  wide  door  tor  the  in- 
troduction of  false  and  fraudulent  claims,  which  such 
court*  could  have  no  adequate  means  to  delect. 

V 1 1 1 .  AnoUier  inquiry  is.  how  lur  the  property  of 
belligerent  subjects  engaged  in  trade  wiUi  their 
enemies,  is  liable  to  capture  ami  condemnation. 
The  declaration  of  war  puts  (as  has  been  seen)  all 
Ute  subjects  of  the  different  nations  at  war  with  each 
oUier.  as  well  as  the  nations  themselves,  in  their 
sovereign  capacity  :  hence  all  traffic  between  such 
subjects  being  enemies,  is  prohibited  by  the  law  of 
nations,  mid  not  only  all  traffic  and  commerce, 
strictly  so  called,  but  all  commercial  dealings. 
Therefore,  entering  into  contracts  with  an  enemy, 
making  remittances  to  him.  or  paying  debts  to  him, 
during  the  war,  is  deemed  an  illegal  intercourse, 
which  may  interfere  with  Uie  national  policy,  and, 
ill  some  cases,  paralyse  the  operations  of  ihe  war. 
A  belligerent  has  no  right  to  go  into  Uie  enemy's 
country  at  all  without  the  license  of  his  own  gov- 
ernment, even  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  away 
goods  which  were  purchased  be/ore  the  war  com- 
menced. The  same  principle  applies  to  the  subjects 
of  an  ally  in  the  war  ;  for  the  duties  of  each  are  ihe 
same.  Hence  the  property  of  a  subject,  or  of  an 
ally,  found  engaged  m  commerce  wnh  Uie  enemy, 
is  liable  to  capture,  and  treated  a*  enemy's  property; 
for  no  person  can  be  permitted  to  set  up  in  a  curt 
of  prise  a  claim  to  property  founded  on  a  violation 
of  Ute  law  of  nations.  And  it  matters  not  whether 
the  trade  be  carried  on  directly  or  imiireclly  with 
Uie  enemy,  directly  with  the  enemy's  ports,  or  indi- 
rectly through  a  neutral  port  ;  or  whether  there  lie 
an  actual  trade,  or  only  an  attempt  to  trade.  I't  the 
voyage  is  itself  illegal.  And  if  a  belligerent  be 
engaged  in  any  trade  in  violation  of  the  municipal 
laws  of  his  own  country,  and  the  property  so  en- 
gaged is  captured,  he  cannot  maintain  any  claim  lor 
it  in  the  courts  of  priie  of  his  own  country  ;  for  he 
cannot  be  permitted  to  set  up  his  own  offence  against 
Uie  law*  to  protect  his  property  from  condemnation ; 
aud  his  claim  being  rejected,  the  property  is  of  course 
confiscated,  as  enemy  property,  for  want  of  a  proi-er 
claim.  If  a  vessel  is  captured  during  the  same 
voyage  in  which  Uie  offence  of  illegal  traffic  Is  com- 
mitted, although  after  it  has  been  committed,  she  » 
still  deemed  in  delicto,  and  subject  to  confiscation. 
And  perhaps  the  same  rule  of  confiscation  would  be 
applied  to  the  return  voyage,  as  is  applied  in  cases 
of  breach  of  blockade  and  contraband  of  war. 
_  IX.  It  is  often  an  Important  queaUou,  how  far 
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the  acU  of  the  master  of  the  ship  bind  the  owner  j 
of  the  ship  and  the  owner  of  the  cargo.  In  respect 
to  the  owner  of  the  ship,  the  general  rule  is,  that 
the  acts  of  the  master  bind  him  as  much  as  if  the 
acts  were  done  personally  by  himself.  This  rule 
is  established  upon  the  doctrine  that  the  principal 
is  answerable  for  the  acts  of  his  agent,  not  only 
civilly,  but  penally,  to  the  extent  of  the  property 
intrusted  to  him.  It  would  be  difficult,  in  any 
other  way,  for  a  court  of  prise  to  reach  the  pro- 
prietor himself,  however  guilty  he  might  be.  And, 
if  tiie  rule  savours  of  hardship,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered, tliat  it  is  indispensable  tor  the  exercise  of  the 
just  rights  of  war,  and  to  enforce  the  just  duties  of 
neutrality.  If  the  master  has  acted  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  instructions  of  the  ship-owner,  be  will 
be  responsible  to  the  latter.  If,  tlierefore,  the 
master  deviates  into  a  blockaded  port,  the  owner 
is  bound  by  his  act,  and  is  not  permitted  to  aver 
his  ignorance,  or  that  the  master  acted  against 
orders.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  carriage 
of  contraband  goods.  Grotius,  and  Bynkershoeck . 
and  Pothier,  have  contended  for  a  more  favourable 
rule,  where  the  owner  is  ignorant  tiiat  contraband 
goods  are  taken  on  board.  The  rule,  however,  has 
been  established  by  modern  practice  against  their 
opinions.  But  the  acts  of  the  master  of  the  ship 
do  not  bind  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  unless  he  is 
also  owner  of  the  ship,  or  he  has  knowledge  of  the 
unlawful  intention,  or  the  master  is  his  agent.  In 
cases  of  blockade,  the  deviation  into  the  blockaded 
port  is  deemed  to  be  in  the  service,  and  for  the 
benefit  of  the  owner  of  the  cargo,  and  therefore  he 
will  be  bound  by  the  act,  if  he  had  knowledge  of 
the  blockade  at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  ship  ; 
so  if,  at  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  the 
master  puts  himself  under  convoy  of  the  enemy,  it 
will  be  presumed,  that  it  is  done  with  the  consent 
of  the  owner  of  the  cargo.  But  where,  from  the 
nature  of  the  act  occurring  during  the  voyage, 
upon  an  emergency  which  could  not  have  been 
foreseen  by  the  shipper,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  done 
without  the  consent  of  the  latter,  the  act  will  not 
bind  him,  although  the  master  is  his  agent.  But  it 
will  be  different  when  the  act  might  have  been  in 
tiie  contemplation  of  the  parties  at  the  beginning 
of  the  voyage ;  for,  in  such  a  case,  ignorance  will 
not  be  allowed  to  excuse  the  shipper  from  the  legal 
results  of  the  act  of  his  agent.  There  are  many 
cases  in  which  the  acts  of  the  master  will  bind  the 
owners,  both  of  the  ship  and  the  cargo :  such  are 
the  resistance  of  the  right  of  search,  the  rescue  or 
recapture  of  the  ship  by  the  master  and  crew  after 
capture,  and  the  fraudulent  suppression  and  spolia- 
tion of  papers.  It  has  been  an  agitated  question, 
whether  the  resistance  of  a  right  of  search  by  a 
belligerent  master  binds  neutral  property  on  board, 
although  it  is  admitted  that  the  resistance  of  a 
neutral  master  will  bind  all  goods  on  board,  to 
whomsoever  belonging.  The  English  prise  courts 
have  adhered  to  the  affirmative,  and  the  American 
prise  courts  to  the  negative.  And  where  a  person 
is  the  general  agent  of  the  whole  cargo,  and  he 
covers  enemy  property  in  the  sltip  with  his  princi- 
pal's property,  the  whole  will  be  liable  to  condem- 
nation, although  his  principal  had  no  knowledge  of 
the  illegal  act ;  so  if  he  uses  simulated  papers  ;  for 
the  carriage  of  such  papers  is  emphatically  said  to 
be  an  efficient  cause  of  condemnation. 

X.  The  rights  and  duties  of  captors.  1.  From 
what  has  been  already  stated,  it  is  manifest  that, 
in  many  cases,  it  will  be  impossible  to  ascertain, 
from  the  examination  of  the  papers  on  board  of  a 
ship,  which  is  visited  at  sea,  whether  she  is  a 
oeutrai  or  belligerent,  and  wliether  she  is  condemn- 


able  or  not.  The  captors  therefore  make  the  nnre 
at  their  peril ;  and  if  it  turns  out  to  be  anjwtiMif, 
they  are  responsible  for  all  damnces  aid  con 
arising  from  their  act.  If,  on  the  other  liaoi  the 
capture  is  justifiable,  the  captors  are  exraptnj 
from  all  liability  for  damage  and  costs,  *lat«  - 
may  be  the  event,  and  even  though  the  proptq 
may  be  restored  by  the  prise  court  as  errjr 
They  may  even  be  entitled,  in  case  of  reaiutka, 
to  be  paid  their  own  costs  and  expenses,  vfcr? 
their  conduct  has  been  entirely  correct.  The  op- 
tors,  upon  a  justifiable  capture,  are  corMrird 
having  a  bona  fide  possession;  and  they  are  M 
responsible  for  any  subsequent  losses  or  injuria  v> 
the  property  from  mere  accident  or  oisaslty.  n 
from  stress  of  weather,  recapture  by  the  war. 
shipwreck,  &c.;  but  they  are  responsible  for  i. 
losses  to  neutral  property  which  are  properly  stSrv- 
butable  to  their  own  negligence.  Probable  as* 
of  capture  is  a  perfect  justification  to  capton,r»a 
though  ultimately  a  restitution  may  be  oVt>»' 
It  hence  becomes  a  very  important  point  to  srr 
tain  what  facts  and  circumstances  constitute  *± 
probable  cause.  These  may  lie  almost  iatjutrt 
varied,  and  it  would  be  impassible  to  enumrntr  i 
of  them  ;  but  some  of  the  more  common  cast*  =.• 
be  stated.  If  the  ship  pretend  to  Ik  neutral, 
has  not  the  proper  and  usual  documents  on  bnari 
to  verify  her  own  character  and  that  of  the  ovp 
if  the  cargo  be  without  a  proper  cwtoa-bw 
clearance;  if  the  destination  be  falsely statu";  * 
tiie  papers  on  board  be  false  or  colourable,  or 
suppressed,  mutilated,  or  spoliated ;  if  the  aetfn  ry 
of  the  cargo  does  not  clearly  appear ;  if  the  rcncf 
be  to  or  from  a  blockaded  port ;  if  the  usfe  \t 
not  legal  to  the  parties  engaged  in  it ;  if  the  on 
be  of  an  ambiguous  character,  as  to  cootrabsai.  * 
its  destination  ne  to  a  port  of  an  ambiguous  dar- 
ter, as  a  port  of  military  and  naval  equips**: ' 
the  conduct  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the 
give  rise  to  just  suspicions  of  their  good  fsithr— a 
all  such  cases  (and  many  others  of  a  like  sat*1 
might  be  mentioned),  there  is  sufficient  f*"0*^ 
cause  of  capture  to  justify  the  captors.  If  sot  prf 
of  the  property  is  condciunable  as  prur,  though 
bulk  of  the  cargo  may  be  restored,  that  cons*** 
not  merely  probable  but  justifiable  cause  of  op 
ture.  But  even  probable  cause  of  capture  wiL  w* 
excuse  captors  from  liability  for  any  loss  or  Ask* 
accruing  afterwards  from  their  own  negligwo  * 
miscondttct ;  for  the  title  of  a  bonn  fide  poaww 
may  be  forfeited  by  such  negligence  or  mistook 
If,  therefore,  the  prise  be  lost  by  the  neglirow  '* 
misconduct  of  the  prise  officers  and  ere*,  if* 
neglect  to  take  a  pilot,  or  from  want  of  a  ■ 
prise  crew,  or  from  unskilful  navigation,  * 
any  impropriety  of  a  similar  nature,  the  captor*  v 
responsible  to  the  full  amount  of  the  damage.  Be 
mere  irregularity  alone  will  not  make  the  rapt-* 
liable  for  damages,  unless  there  is  sn  irrepjn* 
loss  properly  attributable  thereto.  2.  N**1  *  k' 
the  duties  of  captors.  As  soon  as  the  csptsre  c!  > 
neutral  is  complete,  it  is  the  duty  of  tlx-  C*PW' 
put  a  proper  prise  crew  on  board,  and  to  s»od  * 
prise  into  some  convenient  port  far  adjust*** 
The  neutral  crew,  or  a  part  of  them,  at  tea -i- 1 '' 
to  lie  kept  on  board,  and  are  mit  to  be  Uww 
with  severity,  or  handcuffed,  or  put  io  stf* 
unless  from  extreme  necessity.  If  the  srsfe* 
crew  voluntarily  undertake  (which  they  srr  # 
bound  to  do)  to  assist  in  the  nevigatV*,  & 
may  dispense  with  the  necessity  of  pottwf  * 
board  a  full  prise  crew.  Captors  are  bcu>l 
state  to  the  roaster  of  the  neutral  vessel  t*  <**■ 
of  the  capture,  so  as  to  give  him  an  opportua'j  w 
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make  suitable  explanations,  and  to  show  the  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  reasons  to  send  her  in  for  ndjudica- 
tion.  Some  stratagems  of  war  are  permitted  in 
order  to  secure  captures, (assailing  and  chasing  un- 
der false  colours)  but  the  law  of  nations  does  not 
permit  firing  or  capturing  under  false  colours.  It 
b  the  duty,  also,  of  the  captors,  after  capture,  to 


prevent  a! 


Lion  and  damage  by  the  prise  crew. 


and  to  abstain  from  breaking  bulk,  or  removing  any 
of  tiie  property,  unless  in  cases  of  necessity.  If  any 
acts  of  this  nature  occur,  the  court  of  prise  will  re- 
quire at  their  hands  a  full  justification.    Upon  ar- 
rival in  the  proper  port,  it  is  the  duty  of  captors, 
without  delay,  to  cause  proceedings  to  be  instituted 
iu  the  proper  prise  court,  so  that  the  legality  of  the 
capture  may  be  immediately  ascertained.    In  case 
of  any  undue  delay,  they  will  be  made  liable  for 
demurrage,  if  restitution  is  decreed.     And  the 
neutral  may  himself,  by  a  proper  application  to  the 
prise  court,  compel  the  captors  to  proceed  to  ad- 
judication, if  they  unreasonably  delay.    In  cases  of 
illegal  capture,  the  inquiry  often  arises,  Who  are 
responsible  for  the  damages  and  costs  ?    In  respect 
to  public  ships,  the  general  rule  is  that  the  nctual 
wrongdoer,  and  he  alone,  is  responsible.    By  the 
actual  wrongdoer  is  meant  the  commander  who  lias 
directed  the  capture ;  for  the  subordinate  officers 
and  crew,  who  have  only  acted  in  obedience  to  his 
orders,  are  not  responsible.    However,  when  any 
unauthorised  act  has  been  done  by  a  prise  master, 
or  by  a  part  of  his  crew,  such  actual  wrongdoers, 
thus  acting  without  authority,  may,  perhaps,  be 
made  directly  responsible.    The  rule  in  relation  to 
the  actual  wrongdoer  is  so  inflexible  that,  if  the 
capture  has  been  made  by  a  captain  under  the  in- 
structions of  the  commodore  or  admiral  command- 
ing the  squadron,  or  the  station,  who  is  not  present 
at  the  time  of  the  capture,  the  sole  remedy  lies 
against  tl»e  actual  captor  alone,  although  he  may 
liuve  his  own  remedy  against  his  superior  officer, 
tinder  whose  instructions  he  has  acted.    In  respect 
to  private  armed  vessels,  a  different  rule  prevails. 
There  the  commander  is  not  only  responsible,  but 
the  owners  of  the  ship  also,  for  all  the  illegal  acts 
of  the  commander  and  crew.  And,  for  the  purpose  of 
making  this  responsibility  effectual,  on  the  grant  of 
commissions  to  privateers,  bonds  are  usually  taken, 
with  sureties,  as  a  guaranty  against  their  misconduct 
XI.  Recaptures.     A  recapture  may  be  of  the 
property  of  a  fellow-subject,  or  of  an  ally  in  the  war, 
or  of  a  neutral.    It  may  be  from  the  hands  of  a 
pirate  or  of  an  enemy.    In  respect  to  captures  by 
pirates,  no  property  can  be  acquired  by  them,  and 
consequently  the  capture  creates  no  change  of 
ownership.    It  is,  therefore,  to  be  restored  to  the 
original  owner,  upon  the  payment  of  a  suitable 
compensation,  commonly  called  salvage,  to  the  re- 
captors.    But,  in  respect  to  captures  by  enemies, 
the  change  of  property  is  complete  from  the  time 
when  the  capture   is  deemed  firm  and  secure, 
whether  this  be  as  soon  as  the  surrender  (deditio) 
and  possession  are  perfected,  or  by  pemoctatkm,  as 
holding  the  possession  after  capture  for  a  night,  or 
by  possession  during  any  other  stipulated  period, 
or  by  carrying  the  property  within  the  ports  and 
territory  {infra  pnesidia)  of  the  capturing  power,  or 
by  a  sentence  of  condemnation.    Various  doctrines 
have  at  different  times,  prevailed  among  nations, 
applicable  to  each  of  these  predicaments  of  the 
captured  property,  the  general  rule  being  admitted, 
that  the  property  is  changed  as  soon  as  the  capture 
is  firm  and  secure,  and  the  question  still  remaining 
open  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  is  to  be  deemed  firm 
and  secure.    The  right  ot  postliminy  {jus  posfli~ 
muui)  is  deemed  to  attach  to  all  property  captured, 


of  which  there  Is  not  such  a  firm  and  secure  posses- 
sion.   And,  therefore,  different  nations  will  with- 
hold, or  will  grant  restitution  of  property  captured, 
according  to  the  principles  adopted  in  their  own 
codes  of  practice  on  this  subject.    The  ordinances 
of  many  nations  have  made  special  provisions  on 
the  subject  of  recaptures.    By  the  law  of  France 
(ordinance  of  16SI),  if  a  French  vessel  is  recaptured 
from  the  enemy  after  twenty-four  hours'  possession, 
she  is  a  goal  prise  to  the  reenptors ;  and  if  re- 
captured  before   twenty-four   hours'  possession, 
she  is  restored  to  the  owner  upon  the  payment  of 
one  thin!  of  the  value  as  salvage.    But  this  rule  is 
construed  to  apply  solely  to  recaptures  by  private 
armed  ships;  for  if  made  by  public  ships,  restitution 
is  decreed  without  payment  of  any  salvage,  whether 
the  recapture  be  before  or  after  the  twenty  four 
hours'  possession.    France  applies  a  similar  rule  to 
the  recaptures  of  the  vessels  and  property  of  her 
allies  from  the  enemy.   The  law  of  Spain,  in  regard 
to  recaptures  from  the  enemy,  is  similar  to  that  of 
France.    By  the  law  of  Denmark,  in  the  code  of 
Christian  V.,  if  the  recapture  be  before  twenty-four 
hours'  possession,  the  property  is  equally  divided 
between  the  original  owner  and  the  receptors  ;  if 
afterwards,  the  recaptors  take  the  whole.    By  the 
law  of  Sweden  of  16G7,  the  recaptors  are  entitled 
to  a  salvage  of  two- thirds  of  the  value,  and  the  re- 
maining third  is  to  lie  restored  to  the  original  owner, 
whatever  length  of  time  the  vessel  may  have  lieen 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.    Some  alterations  have 
been  admitted  into  the  regulations  of  liiese  nations, 
in  more  modern  times,  either  by  positive  ordinances, 
or  by  the  practice  of  their  courts,  indicating  a  consi- 
derable fluctuation  of  opinion  ;  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary, ami  scarcely  would  be  useful,  to  trace  out 
these  alterations  in  detail.    Great  Britain  and  the 
I'nited  States  of  America  have  adopted  the  rule, 
that  the  property  of  the  owner  is  not  devested, 
except  by  a  sentence  of  condemnation.    In  respect 
to  recaptures  from  the  enemy  of  ships  belonging  to 
their  own  subjects  or  citizens,  they  are  to  be  re- 
stored, upon  payment  of  salvage,  if  there  has  been 
no  such  sentence.     And,  by  recent  statutes  (43 
Geo.  3,  ch.  1G0,  and  45  Geo.  3,  ch.  72),  British 
vessels  and  goods  are,  upon  recapture  from  the 
enemy,  restored,  upon  the  payment  of  one-eighth  of 
the  value,  if  recaptured  by  a  public  ship,  and  one- 
sixth  if  recaptured  by  a  privateer  or  other  vessel, 
without  reference  to  the  consideration,  whether  the 
property  has  been  condemned  by  a  court  of  prise  or 
not    There  is  an  exception  of  vessels  which  have 
been  set  forth  by  the  enemy  as  ships  of  war.  So 
that,  in  Great  Britain,  the  right  of  postliminy  con- 
tinues forever, or,  at  least,  until  the  return  of  pence. 
In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  act  of  congress 
of  1800  has  adopted  a  rule,  similar  to  that  of  (irent 
Britain,  in  all  cases  where  there  has  not  been  a 
sentence  of  condemnation.    With  them,  Uierefore, 
the  right  of  postliminy  is  extinguished  by  such  a  sen- 
tence.   The  salvage  is  one-eighth  to  public  ships, 
and  one-sixth  to  private  ships,  in  cases  of  restitu- 
tion. But,  if  the  vessel  has  been  set  forth  and  armed 
for  war  by  the  enemy  before  the  recapture,  then  the 
salvage  is  one  moiety  of  the  value.    In  respect  to 
the  recapture  of  vessels,  and  other  property  belong- 
ing to  allies,  the  rule  adopted  by  Great  Britain  is 
the  rule  of  reciprocity.    If  the  ally  would  restore 
British  vessels  and  property  in  a  like  predicament, 
then  restitution  is  decreed  :  if  the  ally  would  not 
restore,  then  the  recaptors  are  entitled  to  the  whole 
property.    And.  iu  the  absence  of  all  evidence  of 
any  rule  adopted  by  an  ally,  the  British  rule  is  ap- 
plied in  favour  of  the  ally,  until  it  appears  that  sueh 
ally  acts  towards  British  property  on  a  less  liberal 
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principle.  When  the  rule  of  the  ally  is  ascertained, 
Great  Britain  then  adopts  the  rule  of  the  ally. 
America  has  adopted  an  equally  liberal  course. 
In  all  cases  of  recapture*  from  the  enemy  of  pro- 
perty belonging  to  nations  or  their  subjects  in 
amity  with  the  1'nited  States,  where  there  has  been 
no  sentence  of  condemnation,  restitution  is  decreed, 
or  not,  according  to  the  rule  which  is  adopted  by 
such  nation  iu  like  circumstances  towards  the 
United  States.  Hut  no  restitution  is  decreed  after 
the  property  has  been  condemned  by  the  sentence 
of  a  competent  tribunal.  In  respect  to  recaptures 
of  neutral  property,  the  general  rule  is  to  restore 
the  properly  without  the  drinand  of  any  salvage, 
if  the  taking  by  the  enemy  was  without  any  reason- 
able cause,  and  was  merely  wrongful.  But,  if  the 
capture  wi  s  rightful,  and  the  neutral  properly  was 
liable  to  condemnation,  or,  from  the  known  course 
of  practice  of  the  enemy,  was  in  danger  thereof, 
then,  as  a  beneficial  service  is  rendered  to  the  neu- 
tral, salvage  is  demundahle.  The  ground  of  this 
distinction  is  obvious.  If  the  original  capture  be 
wrongful,  the  neutral  is  entitled  to  a  decree  of 
restitution,  with  damages  and  costs  nt  the  hands  of 
the  captors ;  and  it  is  no  benefit  to  him  to  make  a 
recapture.  But  if  the  conduct  of  the  neutral  vessel, 
or  the  nature  of  the  cargo,  would  subject,  or  might 
probably  subject,  them  to  condemnation,  then  the 
recapture  is  a  benefit  to  the  neutral,  and  entitles 
the  recaptors  to  the  remuneration.  So,  if  the  enemy 
is  in  the  habit  of  di«regnrdiug  the  law  of  nations, 
and  violating  all  the  just  rights  of  neutrals,  and 
refusing  them  suitable  redress,  or  harassing  them 
with  unjust  litigation,  as,  in  such  cases,  there  is 
danger  of  loss  to  the  neutral,  a  like  remuneration 
should  be  paid  to  the  recaptors.  Principles  of  a 
similar  nature  are  applicable  to  a  rescue  of  a  prize 
by  the  original  crew,  or  others  in  aid  of  them,  or 
by  mere  strangers.  The  rescue  may  be  by  citizens 
or  subjects  of  the  belligerents,  of  property  belong- 
ing to  fellow -subjects  or  fellow-citizens,  or  by 
foreigners,  of  property  belonging  to  foreigners,  or 
by  citizens  or  subjects,  of  property  belonging  to 
foreigners,  or  by  foreigners,  of  property  belonging 
to  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  belligerents.  In  all 
these  cases,  salvage  is  due  where  it  would  be  due 
iu  cases  of  recapture.  In  cases  of  derelict  by  the 
enemy  after  capture,  the  salvors  are  also  entitled  to 
snlvuge  upon  restitution;  and  iu  like  manner  upon 
durations  made  by  the  enemy  before  condemnation, 
where  the  donees  ltave  brought  the  property  into 
port,  and  it  is  restored  (as  it  ought  to  be)  to  the 
original  owner.  Where,  a  hostile  ship  is  captured, 
and  is  afterwards  recaptured  by  the  enemy,  and 
then  is  recaptured  again  from  the  enemy,  the  origi- 
nal captors  are  not  entitled  to  restitution  upon  pay- 
ment of  salvage;  for  all  their  rights  were  devested 
by  the  first  recapture.  The  same  rule  applies  where 
the  original  captorshave  voluntarily  abandoned  their 
prize,  but  not  where  the  abandonment  has  been 
involuntary,  and  occasioned  by  the  terror  of  a  supe- 
rior force  of  the  enemy.  In  all  cases  where  the 
amount  of  salvage  is  not  expressly  provided  for  by 
law  in  cases  of  recapture,  the  power  of  courts  of 
prize  to  award  it  is  discretionary. 

XII.  Connected  with  the  subject  of  recapture, 
that  of  ransom  may  properly  find  a  place.  It  has 
been  already  stated  that,  during  war,  all  intercourse, 
and  right  of  making  contracts,  are  suspended  be- 
tween belligerents,  as  interdicted  by  the  law  of 
nations.  But  an  exception  has  been  uniformly 
recognised  in  the  practice  of  nations  as  to  contracts 
of  ransom.  This  contract  arises  when  the  enemy, 
having  made  capture  of  a  prize,  consents  to  re- 
store It,  upon  receiving  a  suitable  compensation ; 


and  the  contract  so  entered  into  between  the  \vm 

is,  upon  principles  of  public  faith  and  poliry.  be'J 
valid.  It  is  usual,  in  such  cases,  to  retain  Uje  me- 
ter, or  some  of  the  officers  of  the  prize,  as  \msr* 
for  the  strict  fulfilment  of  the  contract.  The  ieci 
or  escape  of  the  hostages,  they  being  merely  «r. 
rity.does  not  discharge  the  contract.  And  alJwr% 
upon  strict  principles  of  law,  it  has  been  taw, 
by  the  British  courts,  that  actions  upon  mean 
cannot  be  brought  against  the  owners  (»ho.Ei*»2 
as  the  hostages  and  master,  are  bound  by  the  go 
tract)  during  the  war,  yet  it  seems  difficult 
principle  to  perceive  why  a  court  of  prize  mi»ht  w 
properly  enforce  it  as  a  contract  of  prize  tx<rp*4 
from  the  general  rule  of  hostilities.  Theefmrf 
a  ransom  is,  that  it  amounts  to  a  virtual  nrfe-rr^ 
duct  to  the  vessel  and  cargo  during  the  rraairiy? 
of  the  voyage,  so  as  to  prevent  the  property  :rrsi 
second  capture  by  another  belligerent  cruiwri?'> 
same  nation.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  renvoi  re- 
tract would  scarcely  be  entered  iuto;  and.wrrt* 
validity  of  the  contract  is  conceded,  there  «  n 
implied  consent  ou  the  part  of  the  sovereign  tit 
captors,  that  it  shall  be  a  protection  from  sob* 
quent  capture  during  the  voyage.  If  the  jr» 
however,  deviates  from  the  voyage,  she  forfeits  is 
protection,  and  will  be  liable  again  to  csptcr. 
And  if  she  is  lost  during  the  voyage,  the  nsw 
contract  is  still  obligatory  upon  the  parties :  it  ■ 
is  not  on  the  part  of  the  captors  a  contract  for 
risk,  unless  they  expressly  so  engage,  b«  a  srr» 
surrender  of  their  own  rights  acq  aired  by  rtpet. 
If  the  prize  be  a  neutral,  still,  if  the  capture  ' 
utterly  wrongful,  but  founded  upon  jnstiaablea* 
of  capture,  such  as  breach  of  blockade,  cjtti: 
contraband,  or  other  violation  of  neutral  dukrvr 
even  if  it  is  upon  probable  cause  of  captor,  r 1 
sending  in  for  adjudication,  a  ransom  bill  v*n  ? 
the  neutral  for  a  release  is  good,  and  will  br  c 
forced  in  Lite  tribunals  of  the  neutral  country.  Be 
suppose,  after  tlie  ransom  bill  is  taken,  the  ap- 
ing ship,  together  with  the  bill.iscaptured.ee! 
becomes  of  the  ransom  bill,  and  to  whom  A*  1 
belong?  The  answer  is.  that  the  ransom  bit)  c» 
part  of  the  capture,  and  the  debtors  npoo  it  w 
thus  discharged  from  all  claims  by  the  enemy  or1 
it.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  das  & 
recaptors,  succeeding  to  the  rights  of  the  w~ 
holders,  might  not  be  entitled  to  salvage  * 
iR-nefit  rendered  to  the  debtors  upon  the  UK"- 
bill.  Potliier  says  ProprtiU,  n.  !».  a  l« 
that,  in  cases  of  deviation  after  the  ram*", » 1 
second  capture  takes  place,  the  ransom  holders''' 
entitled  to  the  amount  out  of  the  proceed*  *  & 
prize,  and  the  second  captors  can  only  ttif » 
residue.  And.  under  such  circtiontanfl*  » 
deems  the  debtors  on  the  ransom  Mil  d>clwrj 
from  their  obligation.  H is  reasoning  dnc<  «< 
very  satisfactory.  In  England,  ran«oro  bill***  .ex- 
hibited, and  declared  by  statute  to  be  void.  «i* 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  to  be  allowed  bjt« 
court  of  admiralty.  In  America,  no  state;* 
lations  exist;  and,  therefore,  the  doctrine  * 
the  general  law  of  nations. 

XIII.  Joint  captures.    Captures  nutf  he  °*c' 
by  a  single  vessel,  or  by  an  associated  fare* 
together  by  preconcert,  or  accidentally  o^f** 
ing,  or  by  a  detached  ship  belonging  to  a  sjM^ 
by  privateers,  or  by  public  ships  of  w.  «T 
forces  alone,  or  by  the  conjoint  operation  of'* 
and  naval  forces.    1.  In  relation  to  vM*.*?' 
the  general  rule  is,  that  all  public  ship*  i» 
the  time  of  the  capture  are  deemed  to  «•  a*W*-* 
ami  are,  therefore,  entitled  to  sliart  in  the  caf0*1. 
It  is  otherwise  iu  relation  to  prhatecr?,^^1*' 
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lng  in  sight  is  not  sufficient,  unless  they  are  purposely 
ami  pre v  iously  associated  together;  but  there  roust  U* 
actual  intimidation,  and  actual  or  constructive  assis- 
tAiice.    The  reason  of  this  distinction  is,  that  public 
ships  are  under  a  constant  obligation  to  attack  the 
enemy ;  and,  therefore,  from  the  mere  circumstance 
of  their  being  in  sight,  a  presutni<tion  arises  that  they 
have  ati  ititention  to  capture.   Hut,  in  the  case  of  pri- 
vuteers,  no  such  obligation  exist*;  nnd  tlic  law  does 
not,  therefore,  give  them  the  benefit  of  a  like  pre- 
sumption.   Besides,  in  cases  of  public  ships,  the 
rule  ensures  harmony  in  the  service  ;  and  in  favour 
of  public  ships,  the  rule  prevails  even  when  the 
net  mil  capture  is  made  by  a  privateer.    There  are 
exceptions,  however,  to  the  rule,  even  in  relation 
to  public  ships,  where  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
r»»pel  the  presumption  of  constructive  assistance. 
Thus,  if  the  public  ship  be  pursuing  a  course 
inconsistent  with  any  notion  of  capture,  or  if  she 
have  given  up  the  chase,  or  otherwise  abandoned 
nil  intention  of  co-operation  or  pursuit,  the  claim  of 
Joint  capture  will  be  repelled.    Hut,  even  in  cases 
of  public  ships,  the  rule  of  being  in  sight  is  strictly 
construed.    The  ship  must,  at  the  time  of  capture, 
Im-  actually  in  sight;  it  is  not  sufficient  that  she  has 
l>een  so  the  day  before  :  she  must  also  be  in  sight 
lit  the  commencement  of  the  engagement,  or  chase, 
or  during  its  continuance.    A  convoying  ship,  not- 
withstanding her  special  employment,  may  be 
entitled  to  share  as  joint  captor,  if,  by  chase  or 
intimidation,  she  aids  in  a  capture,  without  inter- 
fering with  convoy  duty.    In  captures  made  by 
hints,  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  ships  to  which 
they  belong  are  entitled  to  share.    In  respect  to 
public  ships  associated  in  the  same  service,  or 
engaged  in  a  joint  enterprise,  the  general  rule  is, 
that  they  are  entitled  to  share  in  each  other's 
prizes  made  while  in  such  service  or  enterprise. 
Thus,  where  a  fleet  is  engaged  in  a  blockade,  the 
service  is  considered  as  joint,  ami  ail  the  fleet  are 
entitled  to  share  in  captures  made  by  any  one  of 
the  ships.    But  it  will  be  otherwise  as  to  vessels 
previously  detached  upon  a  separale  service,  or 
to  captures  made  in  another  service,  for  which  they 
were  not  associated.    In  regard  to  conjunct  opera- 
lions  by  land  and  naval  forces,  how  far  captures 
made  by  the  latter  are  to  be  shared  by  the  former, 
depends  upon  circumstances.    A  mere  general  co- 
operation for  the  same  general  objects  is  not  suffi- 
cient,    Hut  an  actual  co-operation  is  clearly 
sufficient.    So  an  ally  co-operating  by  land  or  sea 
in  a  capture  is  entitled  to  share  in  it.    In  respect 
to  joint  raptures  by  public  ships,  the  rule,  as  to  the 
proportion  in  which  they  are  to  share,  is  generally 
settled  by  statute,  in  the  Tinted  Slates  of  America, 
it  is  provided  by  an  act  of  congress,  that  capturing 
ships  shall  share  according  to  the  number  of  men 
an  I  guns  on  hoard  each  ship  in  sight.    In  respect 
to  joint  captures  by  privateers,  no  statute  regula- 
tions exist ;  and  the  general  rule  of  the  prize  law, 
in  such  cases,  is,  that  they  are  to  share  in  proportion 
to  their  relative  strength.    In  (ireat  Britain  and 
the  I'mird  States  of  America,  this  relative  strength 
is  measured  by  the  number  of  men  on  Ixiard 
agisting  in  the  capture.    The  rule  is  the  same 
wh«re  an  ally  co-operates  in  the  capture,  and  in 
crues  of  joint  capture  by  a  public  ship  and  a  private 
shin,  whether  commissioned  or  not. 

XIV.  The  effects  of  a  suspension  of  hostilities, 
and  a  treaty  of  peace.  An  armistice,  truce,  or 
other  suspension  of  hostilities,  is  binding  between 
the  parties  from  its  date ;  and  all  captures  made 
subsequently  thereto  must  be  restored  by  the 
sovereign.  But  the  actual  cap'or*.  if  they  have 
po  notice,  are  not  to  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  wrong 


fid  act  to  the  extent  of  being  liable  for  vindictive 
costs  and  damages,  at  least,  if  they  have  not  been 
guilty  of  gross  misconduct  or  wilful  negligence. 
There  may,  indeed,  In;  special  cases  in  which  igno- 
rance of  a  treaty  of  peace,  or  of  a  suspension  of 
hostilities,  either  generally  or  in  particular  places, 
might  not  excuse  a  parly  from  responsibility  for  a 
capture,  or  oilier  wrongs  done  to  the  injured  party, 
and  in  which  the  sovereign  would  be  bound  to 
indemnify  him.  But  such  cases  are  rare,  and  are 
governed  by  their  own  circumstances.  To  avoid 
inconveniences  of  this  sort,  it  is  customary  to  fix 
certain  distant  periods  at  which  hostilities  shall 
cea-e  in  ditlerent  places,  so  that  all  parties  may 
liave  suitable  opportunities  of  notice.  In  cases 
where  such  stipulated  periods  are  fixed,  sulise- 
queut  captures  are  deemed  utterly  invalid.  Hut  as 
to  capture  antecedently  made,  especially  after 
notice  of  the  existence  of  the  peace,  some  diversity 
of  opinion  exists  among  writers  on  public  law. 
The  better  opinion,  however,  seems  to  lie,  that  if 
the  treaty  does  not  otherwise  provide,  the  rule  of 
uti  possidetis  prevails.  A  treaty  of  peace  lias  the 
effect  of  quieting  all  titles  of  possession  acquired 
during  the  wnr,  unless  a  different  stipulation  is 
made.  It  therefore  operates  as  conclusively  between 
the  belligerents  as  the  most  formal  sentence  of  con- 
demnation. And  whatever  defect  may  exist  in  the 
title,  the  infirmity  is  cured,  or  at  least  it  can  no 
longer  be  insisted  on.  And  neutrals,  who  have 
acquired  property  from  belligerents,  under  defec- 
tive titles,  have  a  right  to  avail  Uiemseives  of  this 
confirmatory  operation,  by  a  treaty  of  peace.  What- 
ever rights  existed  antecedent  to  hostilities  between 
the  subjects  of  the  belligerents,  if  no  confiscation  or 
action  upon  them  has  taken  place  during  the  war, 
are  revived,  and  may  be  pursued  and  claimed,  upou 
the  return  of  jieace. 

XV .  Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  some  of  the  more 
important  principles  of  prize  law,  applicable  to 
maritime  captures.  A  fu.l  examination  of  all  of 
theui,  in  their  details,  could  be  made  only  in  a 
large  and  voluminous  treati  e.  This  sketch  will 
be  closed  by  a  summary  of  some  of  the  principles 
which  regulate  the  general  practice  of  the  hugiish 
and  American  courts  of  prize.  1.  As  soon  as  th« 
captured  ship  arrives  in  port,  the  prize-master  is 
bound  to  give  notice  thereof  to  the  proper  court  of 
prize,  and  to  deliver,  upon  oath,  into  the  registry 
of  the  court,  all  the  papers  found  on  board  of  the 
ship.  It  is  the  duty  ol  the  captors  to  send  in.  with 
the  ship,  the  master  or  some  ot  the  principal  officers 
and  crew  of  the  ship,  in  order  that  their  testimony 
may  be  taken,  upon  standing  interrogatories,  which 
are  prepared  under  the  direction  of  the  prize  court. 
The  prize-master  accordingly  gives  notice  to  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  take  the  examinations 
of  the  master  nnd  crew  of  the  captured  ship,  so 
brought  in,  upon  these  interrogatories ;  and  Utese 
examinations  are  made  immediately  after  the 
nrrivnl  in  port;  and  in  order  to  prevent  frauds  and 
concealments,  the  witnesses,  before  examination, 
are  not  allowed  to  have  any  communication  with, 
or  to  be  instructed  by,  counsel.  Each  witness  is 
separately  examined,  and  his  answers  written 
down,  and  the  whole  are  then  subscribed  by  him, 
and  verified  by  the  commissioners,  and  then  certi- 
fied, under  seal,  to  the  prize  court.  These  exami- 
nations l>eing  completed,  a  libel  is  filed  in  the  prize 
court,  alleging  the  facts  in  the  most  general  form, 
and  asserting  the  property  to  belong  to  enemies  • 
and  n  monition  is  thereupon  issued  and  duly  pub- 
lished, requiring  all  persons  who  have  any  iuterest 
or  claim  to  appenr,  at  a  given  day,  in  court, 
and  show  cause  why  the  ship  and  goods  should 
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not  be  condemned  as  prize.  This  is  Uie  Ameri- 
can practice,  which  differs,  in  the  order  of  the 
proceedings,  from  the  English,  the  latter  issuing 
the  monition  before  the  filing  of  the  libel. 
2.  Upon  the  return  of  the  monition,  the  parties  who 
have  any  interest,  and  mean  to  assert  any  claim, 
appear  and  put  in  their  claim,  under  oath ;  and  as 
soon  as  such  claim  is  put  in,  the  cause  is  ripe  for  a 
hearing.  1/  the  ship  or  any  part  of  the  cargo  is 
neutral,  the  master  usually  puts  in  a  claim  in  behalf 
of  the  owners,  or  it  is  put  iit  by  the  consul  of  his 
nation,  or  by  the  accredited  correspondents  or  agents 
of  the  claimant.  If  the  captors  have  been  guilty  of 
any  delay  in  instituting  proceedings,  the  claimant 
may  procure  a  monition  from  the  court,  requiring 
them  to  proceed  to  adjudication.  If  no  claim  is  put 
in  on  the  return  day  of  the  process,  the  default  is 
entered  on  the  records;  but  it  is  not  now  usual  to 
proceed  to  a  final  decree  of  condemnation  until  a 
year  and  a  day  after  the  return  of  the  monition, 
except  in  cases  where,  from  the  evidence,  there  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  the  property  belongs  to  the 
enemy.  But  after  a  year  and  a  day,  condemnation 
goes  of  course,  unless  a  claim  is  interposed.  3.  No 
claim  is  permitted  to  be  put  in,  unless  by  the  master 
or  correspondent,  or  agent  of  the  owner,  or  by  the 
consul  of  the  nation.  A  mere  stranger,  having  no 
interest,  is  not  permitted  to  claim.  It  has  been 
already  stated,  that  a  claimant  in  a  prize  court  must 
be  the  general  owner  of  the  property.  If  he  has 
but  a  lien,  or  is  a  mere  insurer,  or  a  mortgagee  not 
in  possession,  he  cannot  maintain  any  claim,  for 
reasons  which  are  founded  in  the  incompetency  of 
such  a  court  satisfactorily  to  investigate  such  claims. 
There  are  certain  other  cases,  in  which  claims  will 
not  be  allowed  to  be  interposed,  but  are  rejected  as 
incompetent :  thus  no  claim  is  admitted  which  stands 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  ship's  papers  and  docu- 
ments on  board,  and  preparatory  examinations,  at 
least  after  the  war  has  commenced  ;  no  person  is 
permitted  to  claim,  where  the  transaction  is  in  vio- 
lation of  the  municipal  laws  of  his  own  country  ;  nor 
in  a  case  where  the  trade  is  prohibited  by  the  law 
of  nations,  or  the  law  of  nature ;  or  is  a  gross  viola- 
tion of  his  duties  as  a  belligerent ;  in  all  such  cases 
the  claimant  is  held  not  to  have  a  persona  standi  in 
judicio;  and,  his  claim  being  rejected,  the  cause 
stands  as  if  there  were  no  claim  at  all  interposed. 
The  ship's  papers,  and  examinations  upon  the  stand- 
ing interrogatories,  are  never  allowed  to  be  seen 
until  after  the  claim  is  tiled,  so  that  the  party  may 
not  have  an  opportunity  to  frame  it  to  meet  the 
exigency  of  the  evidence.  4.  Supposing  the  claim 
to  be  interposed  by  a  competent  party,  and  in  a 
valid  manner,  the  cause  is  then  to  be  heard.  The 
hearing  is,  in  the  first  instance,  confined  altogether 
to  the  ship's  papers  and  documents  on  board,  and 
the  preparatory  examinations  taken  upon  the  stand- 
ing interrogatories.  No  extrinsic  evidence  is  ad- 
mitted on  either  side  ;  for  it  is  a  general  rule  of  the 
prise  courts,  that  the  evidence  to  acquit  or  condemn 
must,  in  the  first  instance,  come  from  the  papers 
and  parties  found  on  board.  5.  If,  upon  the  hear- 
ing, a  case  for  condemnation  or  acquittal  is  satisfac- 
torily made  out,  the  court  will  at  once  proceed  to 
make  the  proper  decree.  Rut  if  the  case  be  doubt- 
ful, and  the  evidence  unsatisfactory,  then  it  becomes 
a  case  for  further  proof.  The  captors  are  rarely 
allowed,  unless  under  special  circumstances,  to  make 
further  proof ;  but  the  claimant  is  allowed  to  make 
further  proof  unless  he  has  forfeited  this  privilege 
by  his  own  misconduct,  or  that  of  his  agents,  or  the 
posture  of  the  case  shows  that  he  cannot  safely  be 
trusted  with  further  proof.  The  claim  to  make 
further  proof  is  a  matter  not  of  strict  right,  but  of 


sound  discretion  in  Ibe  coort.  It  is  osutlh;  kltad 
where  the  party  has  acted  with  good  fauth  taA  p> 
priety ;  it  is  always  denied  where  he  »  piifty 
gross  misconduct  or  fraud.   If  further  proof »« 
nied  in  a  case  which  requires  it,  the  remit  a.  tte 
a  decree  of  condemnation  follows ;  for  the  todn 
of  showing  that  the  property  is  not  good  prias  mi 
on  the  claimant.   And  where  further  proof  wt- 
lowed,  it  is  usually  made  by  affidavits  ami  te*to--T 
taken  under  commission ;  and  if  then  it  prowa*; 
unsatisfactory,  it  is  deemed  conclusive  endow  tit 
the  property  is  hostile,  or  that  there  has  beatwr 
misconduct,  which  justifies  condemnation.  Prt* 
proof  is  never  allowed  where  there  ire  fal*" 
colourable  papers  on  board ;  or  where  any 
are  thrown  overboard ;  or  where  there  h»  am ; 
spoliation  of  papers ;  or  where  there  has  k«3 1 
covering  and  concealment  of  enemy  intrrau  * 
where  the  master  and  crew,  upon  the  preparer 
examinations,  have  been  guilty  of  grow  pmr* 
lion  or  falseliood  ;  or  where  there  is  a  false  dr*, 
tion ;  or  where  there  is  a  want  of  good  f»id»  ■  * 
claimant ;  or  where  the  case  appears  to  he  re 
pable  of  any  fair  explanation.    6.  During,  ur  r 
dency  of  the  proceedings,  which  are  warta* 
protracted  to  a  great  length  of  time,  owine  to  x 
dental  circumstances,  an  unloading  of  the  crr 
often  becomes  necessary.    This  may  be  p«w 
upon  a  suitable  application  to  the  coort,  for  tor*.- 
has  a  virtual  custody  and  possession  of  the  pr?*" 
from  the  moment  of  the  proceedings  in  m  te: 
corameitced.    If  the  property  be  perwhrtk-  -- 
court  has  also  authority  to  decree  a  sale  of  t  * 
the  application  of  either  party  ;  and  it  oftru  p 
ceeds  to  direct  a  sale  upon  the  consent  »<*  bst  i" 
ties,  where  the  property  is  not  perishable.  A>- 
where  a  sale  has  been  made,  the  proceeds  re- 
ject to  the  order  of  the  court,  as  a  substitairi  s» 
for  the  original  property;  and  if  not  broafte  * 
court,  they  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  o*  " 
ordered  to  be  deposited  in  the  registry,  IB***" 
of  the  capture  of  neutrals,  application  is  oftrt  ^ 
for  a  delivery  of  the  property  upon  bail,  or  «et»-T 
by  way  of  stipulation  for  the  value ;  and  vb*  * 
given,  the  hail  becomes  a  substitute  for  to  P 
perty,  and  is  subject,  in  the  same  manner,  * 
orders  of  the  court  :  but  no  such  delrrery ' 
made,  according  to  the  practice  of  the  prise (v- 
until  after  a  hearing  of  the  cause,  nnlea  "P<1 
consent  of  lx>th  parties.    If,  upon  the  beam*  > 
case  is  one  for  further  proof,  and  the  neutral  1*  • 
disabled  himself  from  producing  it  by  ha  ova 
conduct,  the  court  is  then  in  the  habit  of  air*"-- 
a  delivery  of  the  property  to  the  claimant,  «p? l' 
appraisement,  ana  giving  bail.    And  if  the  c*' 
ant  will  not  take  it,  it  is  sometimes  delhwd.  *p 
an  appraisement  and  bail,  to  the  captors.  •  ^r 
the  cause  has  been  finally  heard,  a  decrees  8**^ 
either  of  acquittal  or  condemnation,  of  the 
of  part.    A  decree  of  acquittal  will  be 
without  damages  and  costs  to  the  claimant.  ar" 
ing  to  circumstances.    I  f  there  was  P")h»°* 
of  capture  (as  has  been  already  stated,)  no«»ia*f* 
or  costs  will  be  given  to  the  claimant ;  butco** 
expenses  are  usually,  in  such  cases, 
captors.    If  the  capture  is  without  prob«Wra*' 
coats  and  damages  to  the  claimant  ^ut~l7\J 
If  a  decree  of  condemnation  is  pronotf***  ^ 
claimant  is  made  responsible  for  the  expea«V  •• 
costs  of  the  captors  by  reason  of  the  cJaaz 
decree  of  condemnation  being  proofMinreiJ 
remains  a  question  to  whom  the  condenaaW  - 
be,  whether  to  the  government  or  to  the  cap  J 
In  cases  of  captures  by  public  ships,  orjfj^ 
commissioned  vessels,  the  decree  of  a  ' 
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ia  to  the  government  generally.   In  cases  of  cap- 
tures by  privateers  duly  commissioned,  the  condem- 
nation is  to  the  captors.    In  England,  the  lord  high 
admiral  is,  in  certain  cases,  entitled  to  the  proceeds 
of  captured  property,  which  are  called  droit s  of 
admiralty.    But  in  modern  times,  this  office  is 
usually  held  by  the  king,  or  for  his  benefit,  and 
therefore  the  distinction  is,  for  the  most  part,  now 
nominal.    Iu  the  United  States,  no  such  distinction 
exists.    It  is  no  objection  to  proceeding  to  a  decree, 
that  any  of  the  parties  have  died  ;  for,  the  proceed- 
ings being  iw  rewi,  they  are  not  interrupted  by  such 
occurrences.  Time,  however,  is  usually  allowed  for 
the  legal  representatives  of  a  deceased  claimant  to 
appear,  if  there  is  any  necessity  ;  and  in  proceedings 
in  personam,  a  monition  always  issues  to  the  legal 
representatives,  if  any,  before  a  decree.    9.  A  de- 
cree of  condemnation  b  usually  pronounced  by  an 
interlocutory,  in  the  nature  of  a  final  decree.  But 
tlie  case  rarely  ends  here ;  for  the  prise  court,  as  an 
incident  to  the  possession  of  the  principal  cause, 
may,  and  usually  does,  in  cases  of  controversy,  upon 
the  application  of  any  party  in  interest,  proceed  to 
decree  distribution  of  the  proceeds.    I  f  the  proceeds 
nre  not  iu  court,  it  also  acts  against  prixe  agents 
and  others  having  possession  of  the  proceeds  of 
prise,  or  bound  to  respond  for  them,  by  way  of 
monition,  and  orders  them  to  be  brought  into  the 
registry  for  distribution.    Such  is  a  summary  sketch 
of  some  of  the  most  important  principles  of  prixe 
law  and  prise  practice.    It  is  necessarily  imperfect, 
for  a  full  discussion  of  these  subjects  would  be  in- 
compatible with  the  design  of  a  work  of  this  nature. 

PRO  BABI  LISTS;  those  philosophers  who  main- 
tain tliat  certainty  is  impossible,  and  that  we  must 
Ik'  satisfied  with  what  is  probable.  This  was  the 
doctrine  of  the  new  academy,  particularly  of  Arce- 
*;ltuis  and  Carneades.  In  morals,  probnbi lists  are 
those  who  teach  that,  in  our  actions,  we  must  follow 
what  seems  to  us  most  probably  right ;  because,  in 
questions  of  morality,  demonstrative  certainty  is  not 
to  be  attained.  Among  the  Jesuits,  there  were 
some  who  taught  that  a  man  may  follow  what  is 
probably  right,  or  what  has  been  decided  to  be  so 
by  teachers  of  authority,  although  it  may  not  l>e  the 
most  probably  right,  or  may  not  seem  probable  to 
himself.    See  Jesuits. 

PROBABILITY.  In  the  doctrine  of  chances, 
the  probability  of  any  event  is  the  ratio  of  the  fa- 
vourable cases  to  all  the  possible  cases,  which,  in 
our  judgment,  are  similarly  circumstanced,  with 
regard  to  their  happening  or  failing ;  and  it  is  greater 
or  less  according  to  the  number  of  chances  by  which 
it  may  happen,  compared  with  the  whole  number  of 
clmnces  by  which  it  may  either  happen  or  fail.  The 
calculation  of  chances  in  games  of  ha  sard,  and  the 
theory  of  insurance,  whetlier  of  property  or  life,  are 
founded  on  the  laws  of  probability,  as  developed  l»y 
mathematical  analysis.  1'he  doctrine  of  probabili- 
ties forms  of  itself  a  science,  embracing  a  vast  num- 
ber of  complicated  and  delicate  questions.  The 
subject  is  treated  of  in  Bernoulli's  Art  Conjectur- 
andi,  Condorcet's  Essai  tor  la  Probabilrtt  des  De- 
cisions, Lacroix's  Train.  Laplace's  Essai  philoso- 
phic sur  let  Probability  s,  and  Traili  analytifue, 
and  in  other  works  by  Price,  Halley,  Simpson,  Stc. 
PROBATE  COURTS.  See  Courts. 
PROCESS,  Forms  or  thk  Civil.  Momentous 
as  this  subject  is,  it  has  not  received  its  due  share 
of  attention  from  philosophical  minds,  compared 
with  that  bestowed  on  numerous  other  branches  of 
jurisprudence  ;  few  of  which  deserve  more  serious 
consideration ,  though  many  may  be  more  attractive. 
As  to  the  history  of  the  civil  process,  so  important 
a  test  of  the  political  condition  of  a  society!  the 


work  of  Mr  Meyer,  Esprit,  Origin*  ei  Progres  det 
Institutions  judiciuires  des  principaux  Pans  de 
i Europe  (6  vols.  18'iO — 23),  has  by  no  means  ex- 
hausted the  subject.  The  four  mmt  important 
forms  of  civil  process  or  civil  procedure  now  exist* 
ing,  are  the  English,  French,  the  common  German, 
and  Prussian.  I.  The  English  is  so  well  known  to 
most  of  our  readers,  that  we  need  not  enter  into  the 
details  of  it  here.  (See  the  articles  Courts,  Jury, 
Evidence,  Assizes,  &c.)  The  general  principle  is, 
that  the  court  takes  no  further  part  in  the  course  of 
the  proceeding*,  than  to  see  that  the  law  is  observed, 
and  that  nothing  unfair  is  done  by  either  party,  &c. ; 
but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  investigation  of  the 
trutlis  in  the  pending  case.  This  is  left  to  the  par- 
ties, or  the  skill  of  Uieir  counsellors.  This,  the 
oldest  of  the  above  four  forms  of  procedure,  is  the 
opposite  of  the  Prussian,  the  most  recent. 

II.  TheFrench  system  is  founded  on  the  procedure 
of  the  spiritual  courts,  with  the  application  of  the 
Roman  law :  it  lias  been  formed  since  the  fourteenth 
century  by  the  usage  of  the  parliaments,  particularly 
that  of  Paris  {style  du  parlement),  and  by  several 
royal  ordinances,  among  which,  that  of  1539  is  dis- 
tinguished.    (See  Benumb,  De  iOrigine  ei  des 
Progres  de  la  Legislation  francaise,  1816.)  Louis 
XIV.  caused  a  regular  form  of  procedure  to  be 
issued  in  10(37,  of  which  the  most  recent,  tliat  of 
Napoleon,  in  1806,  is  but  a  modification.  The  oral 
statement  of  the  parties  in  open  court,  is  the  chief 
point  in  this  system.    The  introductory  proceedings, 
the  setting  forth  of  the  complaint,  the  answer,  re- 
joinder, fcc,  go  on  entirely  without  the  interference 
of  the  court,  by  means  of  a  correspondence  between 
the  attorneys.   Tlie  real  points  of  the  case  are  not 
fairly  brought  out  in  this  stage  of  the  proceedings, 
and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  that  tin?  whole  pro- 
cess fails  of  its  first  requisite,  a  firm  basis:  the  posi- 
tion and  claims  of  the  parties  remain  changeable 
and  indefinite  until  the  sentence.    Nay,  the  true 
cause  of  action  is  not  fully  staled  (prendre  ses  con- 
clusions) till  the  last  audience,  when  the  sentenre 
is  given.    Incidental  questions  must  be  decided 
before  the  parties  can  proceed,  by  which  great  de- 
lay is  caused,  though  much  pains  have  been  taken 
to  shorten  the  process  in  this  respect.    Tlie  uncer- 
tainty caused  by  the  want  of  precision  in  the  pre- 
paratory proceedings  is  in  a  degree  avoided  by  two 
circumstances,  which  are  extremely  beneficial ;  1st, 
The  right  of  a  party  to  demand,  in  any  stage  of  the 
process,  precise  statements  respecting  particular 
alleged  facts  from  the  opposite  parly  {interrogatoire 
sur /aits  et  articles),  which  are  not  given  on  oath, 
indeed,  but  under  strict  obligations  to  veracity  ; 
and,  2d,  tlie  right  of  the  judge  to  order  the  parties 
to  appear  in  court,  that  he  may  question  them  him- 
self respecting  the  facts.    The  second  chief  part  of 
the  process,  the  mode  of  proof,  is,  like  every  order 
emanating  from  the  court,  introduced  by  an  inter- 
locutory judgment,  against  which  the  common  legal 
remedies  are  admissible ;  and,  lastly,  the  third  part. 
The  arguments  of  the  advocate  are  presented  orally 
in  open  court.    In  civil  cases,  as  Is  well  known, 
there  is  no  jury  in  France. 

Id.  Since  the  reforms  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  particularly  the  last  decree  of  the  diet  of  165-1, 
the  German  (excepting  the  Prussian)  process  is 
chiefly  characterised  by  the  cautious  and  complete 
statement  of  the  cause  of  action  ;  the  obligation  of 
the  defendant  to  answer  thereon  immediately  and 
fully,  bringing  together  all  his  objections ;  and  the 
skill  with  which  the  examinations  of  the  evidence 
are  conducted.  The  judge  is  bound  to  see  that  the 
written  statement  of  the  plaintiff's  cause  of  action  pos- 
sesses the  necessary  qualities  to  make  a  sale  basis  for 
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the  whole  of  the  fntare  proceedings:  bat  this  is  a  duty 
which  he  can  fulfil  but  in  an  imperfect  manner. 
The  great  disadvantages  accruing  to  the  parties 
themselves,  from  an  imperfect  exposition  of  the 
cause  of  action,  are  the  strong  motives  which  induce 
the  greatest  cantinn  in  drawing  up  these  statements. 
Yet  the  most  skilful  lawyer  is  not  always  able  to 
avoid  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  exposed  ;  and  as, 
in  Germany,  the  practice  of  the  law  is,  generally 
speaking,  the  preparatory  step  to  public  office,  and 
a*  very  few  men  of  talent  remain  permanently  in 
the  profession,  which  stands  in  a  very  subordinate 
relation  to  the  court,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  what  in- 
jury is  done  to  the  parties  by  inexperienced,  incom- 
petent counsel.  The  exeat  nit  is.  to  say  as  little  as 
possible,  to  admit  as  little  as  possible;  and  an  honest, 
plain  exposition  by  the  parties  is,  of  course,  very 
rare.  The  proof  can  be  attempted  but  once.  A 
failure  is  irremediable.  Often,  therefore,  a  party 
with  a  good  cause  of  action  fails,  after  a  tedious 
process  and  great  expense,  and  is  obliged  to  begin 
his  cause  anew  ;  and  it  often  happens,  that  a  well 
founded  claim  is  lost  for  ever,  by  an  attempted  proof 
bailly  conducted.  (The  right  of  parties  to  produce 
better  proofs,  after  having  presented  insufficient 
ones,  is  to  be  found  as  yet  in  but  few  systems  of 
civil  procedure.)  The  third  part  of  the  process, 
also,  viz.  the  arguments  of  the  counsel,  are  in  writ- 
ing ;  and,  as  they  are  only  intended  for  the  judge, 
little  care  is  generally  bestowed  upon  their  style  of 
execution,  except  in  some  of  the  higher  courts. 

IV.  In  order  to  prevent  these  evils,  and  to  exclude 
as  much  as  possible  the  arts  of  advocates,  the  Prus- 
sian process  returns  to  the  ancient  provisions,  found 
in  the  Human  and  canon  law,  and  retained  in  the 
French  system  of  procedure,  which  require  the 
judge  himself  to  examine  the  parties  respecting  the 
facts  ;  and  it  has  even  gone  one  step  farther.  Its 
foundation  was  laid  as  early  as  the  system  of  pro- 
cedure of  the  high-chancellor  Cocceji,  174S;  and 
the  reform  of  farmer,  in  1780,  fully  established  the 
rule,  that  the  judge  himself  should  hear  the  allega- 
tions of  the  parties  against  each  other,  bring  the 
points  of  dispute  into  a  connected  form  (and,  if  the 
parlies  wish  it,  himself  write  down  the  complaint 
and  answer),  then  collect  the  proofs  respecting  the 
essential  facts,  and,  particularly,  hear  the  witnesses 
himself.  Hence  arises  the  important  consequence, 
that  each  party  can  constantly  complete  and  correct 
his  own  statements,  ami  is  not  obliged  to  bring  to- 
gether, with  anxious  care,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
action,  every  thing  which  may  become  necessary, 
nor  to  weigh  every  word  in  a  balance.  No  com- 
plaint can  be  rejected  merely  for  informality  or  mis- 
take in  regard  to  the  legal  mode  of  bringing  the 
action,  because  such  defects  can  be  remedied  by 
order  of  the  judge.  Hence  the  conduct  of  a  cause 
requires,  in  general,  incomparably  less  time  and 
exertion  than  in  the  common  German  process,  and 
that  of  France,  because  interlocutory  judgments 
do  not  take  place ;  and  the  whole  course  of  the 
cause  is  directed  by  decrees.  The  greatest  ad- 
vantage, however,  is  considered  to  be  the  little  in- 
fluence of  mere  forms,  and  die  paramount  import- 
ance which  is  always  given  to  the  truth.  The 
third  part  of  the  process  lias  nothing  peculiar,  as 
here,  also,  only  arguments  in  writing  take  place. 
The  remarkable  character  with  which  the  Prussian 
judge  is  thus  invested,  has  been  censured  by  a  num- 
ber of  the  first  jurists  in  Germany.  Wo  have  not 
space  to  show  the  advantages  of  the  system  ;  the 
Prussians  themselves  are  attached  to  it,  and  consider 
justice  as  strictly  administered  In  their  country. 
The  last  part  of  the  Prussian  process  and  the  final 
feuteuce  liave  been  considered,  even  in  Prussia,  the 


most  objectionable  part  of  the  system,  and  airk 
perhaps,  be  remedied  by  substituting  forthranl 
public  proceedings.  To  a  free  country,  «j*rjt 
more  or  less  subject  to  party  excitement,  40 1 
system  could  hardly  be  adapted.  A  canow  re- 
sequence of  the  Prussian  process  is,  that  the  a-»- 
of  (lie  lawyer  begins  by  being  attached  to  a  cor, 
where  he  works  under  the  superintendencr  of  > 
judges,  hears  witnesses,  draws  up  a  statement^ 
circumstances,  and  afterwards  becomes  a  jodff.  * 
some  other  officer  of  government,  or  oat  oi  tbe  cub. 
seilors,  the  number  of  whom  is  limited  in  earhncr. 

PROCESSION,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  ctsrs. 
a  solemn  march  of  the  clergy  and  people.  aCi*-; 
with  religious  ceremonies,  prayers,  smrmr.  t-'. 
around  the  altars  and  churches,  or  in  die  <ir", 
for  the  purpose  of  returning  thanks  for  some  ft*» 
blessing,  or  averting  some  calamity,  &c.   {Set  ,s- 
grimage.)    Processions,  as  a  part  of  the  syabo-a 
worship  of  nature,  were  in  use  among  tbr  1 
heathens;   thus  they  formed  solemn  proe 
about  the  fields,  which  had  been  sowed,  and 
kled  them  with  holy  water  to  increase  their  fee. :; 
and  to  defend  Uiem  from  injuries.    The  festw » 
honour  of  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Diana,  and  other  du- 
ties, among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  were 
ed  with  processions,  in  which  the  images  of  iter* 
were  borne  about ;  and  similar  rites  are 
among  most  heathens.    (See  Juggernauts  Ta* 
appear  to  have  been  introduced  into  the  t'hrcj 
church  in  the  time  of  St  Ambrose,  bishop  efM_-. 
in  the  fourth  century.  In  Protestant  countm,  re- 
cessions, as  well  as  pilgrimages,  have  ceaW. 

PROCESSION  OF  THE  HOLY  GHOST.  * 
Creed,  and  Ghost,  Holy. 

PROCI DA,  Giovanni  nr.    See  5fri/«n  I'ttr 

PROCONSUL  and  PROPRKTOR.    la- - 
ministration  of  the  Roman  provinces  wassc-fr^ 
intrusted  to  pretors,  but  at  a  later  period  u>  p- 
consuls  and  propretors,  u  ith  their  assist***.  > 
questors  and  legates.    The  consul  and  prew- 
ceived  the  name,  the  former  of  procoiuni,  tar  lc 
of  propretor,  at  the  expiration  of  their  offices,  *f 
they  went  into  the  provinces,  as  governor*.  & 
the  Roman  empire  had  been  extended  ©*«  bbt 
countries,  it  was  provided  by  a  law  of  C.  Sea^r*  1 
Gracchus,  that,  at  die  consular  and  pretonalc*- 
die  senate  should  distribute  the  provinces 
provincias  ccnsularet,  and  six  prtrtortat,  ia 
the  consuls  and  pretors  should  cast  lots  « 
them  among  themselves  by  agreement,  a  (*■  *V 
after  dieir  entrance  upon  office,  after  the  expi«r> 
of  the  term  of  which,  they  became  the  jtov mw  * 
the  provinces  allotted  to  llicm.  The  duties  ti 
provincial  magistrates  were  the  adminuttiu*  > 
justice,  the  supervision  of  other  affair*  cfu*J»- 
vince,  and  the  command  of  the  troops  vbusvr* 
stationed  in  it.    The  term  of  office  was  aaaiy * 
year,  sometimes  two,  and  rarely  tiirre  or  wj- 
H'itliin  thirty  days  after  his  return  to  R*f-:K 
provincial  governor  was  bound  to  male>areprt* 
the  acts  of  his  government  ami  of  the  stated*1 
province.    If  he  had  permitted  any  acts  of  isj** 
or  oppression,  he  could  be  impeached  there**.  a 
for  extortion  \repetundamm),  peculation  cr  raJ* 
alement  of  the  public  money  (pecnlattu),  ** 
uses  in  regard  to  the  army  (at men  msj***1- 
Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  fW1** 
were  subjected  to  various  oppressions  and  e**'ur 
See  Province. 

PROCOP1US,  of  Camrxa  ;  a  Greek  n**"' 
a  native  of  Ceesarea,  in  Palestine;  tapn**°**' 
sellor  of  Anastasins,  also  of  Justin  aad  J*""* 
and  secretary  to  Belianrius,  whom  ht  ' 
his  expeditions,  of  which  he  Frvtc  d*  1 
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senator  and  prefect  of  Constantinople,  where  he  is 
supposed  to  have  died,  shout  0(3O.  His  works  are, 
n  11  istory  of  his  Own  Times,  in  eight  hooks,  the 
first  two  relating  to  the  Persian  war,  the  two  fol- 
lowing to  the  wnr  with  the  Vandals,  and  the  re- 
maining four  to  the  Gothic  war  ;  and  a  History  of 
the  Edifices  built  or  repaired  by  Justinian.  A  kind 
of  scandalous  chronicle  of  the  court  of  Justinian,  in- 
eluding  a  most  degrading  account  of  the  personal 
history  of  the  emperor,  the  empress  Theodora,  and 
many  other  individuals,  and  entitled  Anecdota,  has 
been  attributed  to  him  by  some  writers.  His  works 
were  published  at  Paris  (1662,  folio.) 

PROCIUS  ;  daughter  of  Erechtheus  and  wife  of 
Cephalus.    (q.  v.) 

PROCRUSTES  ;  a  celebrate*!  robber  of  Attica, 
who  hud  two  bedsteads,  one  short  and  the  other 
long.  The  monster  placed  his  short  guests  in  the 
long  bed,  and  then,  under  pretence  of  fitting  the 
bed  to  the  occupant,  stretched  the  latter  till  he 
died.  If  his  guest  was  tall,  Procrustes  placed  him 
in  the  short  bed,  and  reduced  him  to  the  proper 
dimensions  by  cutting  and  clipping.  Theseus  finally 
served  him  as  he  had  served  others. 

PROCTOR  (from  procurator),  in  the  doctors' 
commons.  (See  College  of  Civilians.)  In  the  Eng- 
lish universities  the  proctors  are  two  officers  chosen 
from  among  the  masters  of  arts,  to  superintend  the 
scholastic  exercises,  to  enforce  the  statutes,  and  to 
preserve  the  public  peace. 

PROCURATOR,  among  the  Romans;  an  agent, 
an  overseer  of  an  estate  :  at  a  later  period,  the  title 
of  a  provincial  officer,  inferior  to  the  governor  (see 
Province,  and  Proconsul),  who  managed  the  re- 
venue. In  some  of  the  small  provinces,  or  in  a  part 
of  a  large  province,  the  procurator  discharged  the 
office  of  a  governor,  and  had  the  |>ower  of  punish- 
ing capitally,  as  was  the  case  with  Pontius  Pilate, 
in  JikL-ea,  which  was  attached  to  the  province  of 
Syria.  In  the  civil  law,  the  procurator,  or  proctor, 
answers  to  the  attorney  in  the  common  law.  (See 
Advocate  of  the  Crown.) 

Procurator,  or  proctor,  in  monasteries,  is  the 
conventual,  to  whom  is  iutrusted  the  care  of  die 
temporal  concerns. 

Procvrator  di  San  Marco  wa«  the  title  of  the 
chief  officers  or  senators  in  the  Venetian  republic. 
Besides  the  nine  actual  procurator!,  from  among 
whom  the  doge  was  chosen,  there  were  also  many 
titular  procurators,  w  ho  paid  a  great  sum  for  this 
title,  which  was  much  coveted  by  Uie  Venetian 
patricians  on  account  of  the  rank  it  conferred. 

PROCUKEUR  GENERAL,  PROCUREUR  DU 
ROI.    See  Advocate  of  the  Croica. 

PKomcrs.  saphist». 

PRODUCTION.  See  Political  Economy. 
PRfETUS  ;  in  fabulous  history,  twin  brother  of 
Acrisiu«,  king  of  Argos.  They  quarrelled  widi 
each  other  in  their  mother's  womb.  A crisi us  banish- 
ed I'wtus  from  Argos.  He  fled  to  Johates  or  Am- 
phianax,  king  of  Lycia.  married  his  sister,  and,  by 
his  aid,  conquered  the  city  of  Tirynthus,  and  found- 
ed a  small  kingdom.  Here  Bellerophon  (q.  v.) 
took  refuge  with  him.  His  daughters,  the  Prostute, 
wandered  about  through  Argolis  and  Arcadia,  hav- 
ing become  mad,  either  on  account  of  their  contempt 
of  the  mysteries  of  Bacchus,  or  of  their  derision  of 
the  statue  of  Juno.  According  to  later  traditions, 
they  imagined  themselves  cows,  and  wandered 
through  the  fields  with  wild  lowings  ;  the  same 
freniy  seired  the  other  women  of  Argos  also.  Me- 
lamptM  cured  them,'  and  received  a  part  of  the 
kingdom.   Perseus  chanped  Prortus  into  stone,  by 


to  uninitiated  persons  who  were  not  allowed  to  be 
present  at  the  sacred  services,  particularly  those  of 
Ceres  anil  Bacchus,  but  were  obliged  to  remain  out- 
side of  the  temple.  The  Romans  used  the  word  in 
a  wider  sense, applying  it  to  die  vicious,  in  general. 
When  every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  sacrifice, 
the  priest  exclaimed,  Pro/ani  sacris  exette.  The 
word  was  afterwards  used  by  Christians  in  contra- 
distinction from  sacred,  as  profane  literature.  It 
was  also  applied  to  persons  wla>  treat  sacred  dungs 
with  irreverence. 

PROF  ESS  I .  I  J.    See  Jesuits. 
PROFESSION ;  the  act  of  taking  the  vows  by 
the  member  of  a  religious  order,  after  Uie  novitiate 
is  finished.    See  Monastic  t  'otcs. 

PROFILE;  in  general,  the  view  of  an  object 
from  one  of  its  chief  sides,  at  which  more  or  less  of 
the  other  side  is  hidden  from  the  eye  ;  in  particular, 
the  contour  of  the  human  face,  viewed  from  one 
side.    The  traits  of  character  are  often  expressed 
with  peculinr  strength  in  the  profile.  A  face  which, 
when  seen  directly  in  front,  attracts  us  by  its  round- 
ed outline,  blooming  colour,  and  lovely  smile,  is 
often  divested  of  its  charm,  when  seen  in  profile 
and  strikes  only  as  far  as  it  has  an  intellectual  ex- 
pression.   On  the  other  hand,  it  is  often  the  eye 
alone  which  expresses  the  character  strongly.  It 
requires  practice  to  judge  accurately  in  viewing  a 
profile,  in  which   the  marked  often  strikes  too 
strongly,  the  soft  too  slightly.    Only  where  great 
symmetry  exists, connected  with  Uie  preponderance 
of  the  intellectual  over  the  sensual,  will  the  profile 
appear  finer  than  Uie  front  face.    In  the  profile  the 
facial  angle  appears.    (See  Facial  Angle.)    It  is 
comparatively  easy  for  the  artist  to  draw  a  likeness 
in  profile,  yet  he  must  be  careful  not  to  exaggerate 
the  peculiar  traits,  lest  he  approach  caricature,  nor 
to  weaken  them,  lest  he  detract  from  Uie  expression 
of  die  face.    As  the  profile  indicates  more  particu- 
larly Uie  intellectual  character  of  man,  it  is  natural 
that  in  children  it  should  be  insignificant.    In  ISIS, 
professor  Blumenbach  received,  from  the  present 
king  of  Bavaria,  a  skull  of  an  ancient  Creek,  found 
in  a  tomb  of  Magna  Gnrcia.   It  may  be  considered 
as  a  model  of  the  antique  Greek  profile,  in  respect 
of  beautiful  form.    The  nose  is  connected  in  a 
straight  line  with  the  forehead,  and  thus  would 
contradict  the  Uicory  recently  started,  that  Uie  pro- 
file, exhibited  in  works  of  ancient  Greek  art,  was 
not  an  imitation  of  nature,  but,  as  De  Pauw  asserts, 
merely  a  style  adopted  arbitrarily  in  various  schools. 
In  Uie  case  of  buildings,  mountains,  &c.,the  outline, 
-viewed  from  one  side,  is  also  called  the  profile.  In 
regard  to  the  profile  of  a  mountain,  which  is  a  sub- 
ject of  much  importance  to  Uie  engineer,  we  may 
remark,  that  every  mountain  admits  three  different 
views;  one,  from  Uie  summit  or  one  of  the  declivi- 
ties; anodier,  from  the  opposite  declivity;  and  a 
third,  from  the  adjacent  country,  when  it  is  seen  in 
profile.    The  last  view  is  the  best  for  obtaining  a 
correct  estimate  of  the  nngle  of  declivity,  and 
representing  it  in  a  plan.   The  profile  of  a  mountain 
is  of  importance  to  the  architect, Uie  farmer,  and  to 
the  soldier,  fn  die  building  of  roads  and  aqueducts, 
in  Uie  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in  the  march,  and 
especially  in  the  disposition  of  troops,  particularly 
of  artillery,  which  is  more  or  less  difficult  according 
to  the  greater  or  less  steepness  of  a  country.  In 
architecture,  the  importance  of  Uie  profile  of  heights 
has  been  long  understood;  but.  in  the  military  nrt» 
it  was  first  fully  understood  in  motlern  times,  that 
a  correct  view  of  the  country  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
goom.   rerseus  cnangea  rnvtos  into  stone,  uy  i  portance,  alike  to  the  artillerist,  Uie  engineer,  and 
fheming  him  the  head  of  Medusa.  the  general  officer;  and  much  precision  has  been 

JW A>'Sj  M  epUta  applied,  in  »ogiei»U»ei,  |  obtained,  by  taking  the  toxwM  tord,  town  by 
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standing  water,  as  a  basis,  by  a  comparison  with 
which,  or  with  its  parallels,  the  angle  of  every 
declivity  must  be  determined.  Small  differences 
are  generally  neglected,  and  the  declivity  marked 
only  in  divisions  of  five  degrees.  Major  Lehmann, 
who  has  highly  distinguished  himself  by  his  labours 
in  this  branch,  has  gone  still  further;  he  has  invented 
a  projection,  so  that  what  could  formerly  only  be 
represented  by  drawing  the  profile  of  a  mountain, 
via.  the  angle  of  the  declivity,  and  the  kind  of  troops 
it  will  allow  to  act,  is  rendered  immediately  evident 
by  a  projection,  in  which  the  observer  is  supposed 
to  be  stationed  perpendicularly  over  the  object  re- 
presented. He  obtains  this  end  by  making  the 
lines,  which  represent  the  declivity  of  a  mountain 
on  a  plan,  blacker  and  closer  together,  if  the  decli- 
vity is  great,  and  finer  and  farther  apart,  if  it  is 
slight.  Total  white  represents  a  perfect  plain; 
total  black  a  declivity  of  45°,  as  the  steepest  that 
can  be  met  with,  unless  it  be  a  wall  of  rock,  and 
consequently  impassable ;  fine  widely  separated 
lines  indicate  a  slope  of  5°;  broader  and  closer 
lines  one  of  10°;  still  closer  lines  one  of  15°,  and 
so  on  for  every  5°,  to  45°.  The  whole  is  founded 
on  mathematical  principles,  and  on  the  fact,  that, 
to  an  observer,  the  declivity  in  a  landscape  will 
appear  shaded  in  proportion  to  its  inclination,  while 
a  level  plain  will  appear  in  the  strongest  light, 
without  shade.  Plans  projected  In  this  manner  are 
of  the  greatest  service  in  the  field,  because  they 
appear  to  a  practised  eye  like  a  perfect  picture. 
It  is  even  possible  to  draw  the  profile  of  a  mountain 
from  a  plan  well  executed  in  Lehmann's  manner. 

PROGNE,  PROCNE.    See  Philomela. 

PROGNOSIS;  the  foretelling  the  event  of 
diseases  from  particular  symptoms.  Those  symp- 
toms which  enable  the  physician  to  form  his  judg- 
ment of  the  cause  or  event  of  a  disease  are  called 
prognostics. 

PROGRESSION,  in  arithmetic  and  algebra;  a 
series  of  numbers  advancing  or  proceeding  in  the 
same  manner,  or  according  to  a  certain  law,  &c. 
Progression  is  either  arithmetical  or  geometrical. — 
Arithmetical  progression  is  a  series  of  three  or  more 
quantities  that  have  all  the  same  common  difference; 
as  3,  5,  7,  &c,  which  have  the  common  difference 
2. — Geometrical  progression  is  a  series  increasing 
by  a  common  roultiplicator,  so  that  each  term  con- 
tains the  preceding  a  certain  number  of  times. 

PROHIBITIVE  SYSTEM.  See  Political  Eco- 
nomy. 

PROJECTILE;  a  heavy  body,  which  being  put 
in  motion  by  an  external  force  impressed  upon  it, 
is  dismissed  from  the  agent  and  left  to  pursue  its' 
course;  examples  of  projectiles  are  a  stone  thrown 
from  the  hand,  a  bullet  from  a  gun,  &c.  The  theory 
of  the  motion  of  projectiles  is  a  part  of  higher  me- 
chanics, and  is  of  great  importance  in  the  science 
«if  gunnery.  Bodies  may  be  projected  perpendicu- 
larly, horizontally,  or  obliquely,  and  are  acted  upon 
both  by  the  force  of  projection  and  the  force  of 
gravity;  the  path  which  they  describe  must  there- 
fore depend  upon  the  ratio  of  these  forces.  Besides 
these  two  elements,  a  third  is  presented  by  the 
resistance  of  the  medium  (as,  for  instance,  the  air) 
through  which  the  projectile  is  driven.  When  the 
direction  of  the  projecting  force  is  perpendicular, 
the  path  of  the  projectile  is  a  right  line;  if  it  be 
downward,  the  motion  is  accelerated  by  the  force 
of  gravity;  if  upward,  it  is  retarded,  and  finally  an- 
nihilated, and  the  body  then  falls  by  its  mere  gravity. 
But  in  the  case  of  horizontal  or  oblique  projection, 
when  the  direction  of  the  projecting  force  and  that 
of  tlie  force  of  gravity  form  an  angle  with  each 
fiber,  the  result  is  a  curvilinear  motion;  aud,  ac- 


cording to  the  laws  of  falling  bodies,  discorervd  by 
Galileo,  the  path  of  the  projectile,  setung  im*  ihe. 
resistance  of  the  air,  is  a  parabola.  The  urrofia 
deduced  from  the  laws  of  Galileo  cuu>i*.:iute  uv 
theory  of  tlie  parabolic  motion  of  projrculs,  b 
which  they  are  considered  as  moving  inaoaB-reit 
ing  medium.  The  problem  to  determine  the  4ta 
oi  the  resistance  of  the  air  is,  however,  of  rtn. 
practical  importance,  and  was  first  solved  by 
pelhof  in  his  Bombardier  Prussien.  See  the  truce 
Mechanics,  and  Parabola. 

PROJECTION,  in  perspective,  denote  the  ap- 
pearance or  representation  uf  an  object  oa  the  a* 
spective  plane.    See  Perspective. 

PROJECTION  OF  THE  SPHERE  IN  PUV 
is  a  representation  of  the  several  points  or  plama 
the  surface  of  the  sphere,  and  of  the  circles  oW* 
ed  upon  it,  according  to  the  places  which  ti^ 
images  occupy,  upon  a  transparent  plane  pirn 
between  the  eye  and  the  sphere,  or  such  at  ih* 
appear  to  the  eye  placed  at  a  given  distance.  TW 
principal  use  of  the  projection  of  the  spam  >  ■ 
the  construction  of  planispheres  maps,  tad dwv. 
which  are  said  to  be  of  this  or  that  \<t ojrcuoa,  a 
cording  to  the  several  situations  of  the  eye  ad* 
perspective  plane,  with  regard  to  the  nvma*» 
parallels,  and  other  points  or  places  so  reprtmr-: 
The  most  usual  projection  of  maps  of  the  wrt « 
that  on  the  plane  of  the  meridian,  which  exW** 
right  sphere,  the  first  meridian  being  the  bam 
The  next  is  that  on  the  plane  of  the  equator,«ki 
has  the  pole  in  the  centre,  and  the  nehiass 
radii  of  a  circle,  etc.  The  projection  of  theiftw 
is  usually  divided  into  orthographic  and  sterrepv 
phic,  to  which  may  be  added  gnomonieal. 
graphic  projection  is  that  in  which  the  suracr  i 
the  sphere  is  drawn  upon  a  plane cnttiag »*i 
middle ;  the  eye  being  placed  at  an  infinite  dbo*» 
vertically  to  one  of  the  hemispheres.  Stentpe^ 
projection  of  the  sphere  is  that  in  which  the  sarins 
and  circles  of  the  sphere  are  drawn  upon  the  f«* 
of  a  great  circle,  the  eye  being  in  the  pole  «f  * 
circle.  Gnomonical  projection  of  the  sfhert bit 
in  which  the  surface  of  the  sphere  is  drawn  «t 
an  external  plane  commonly  touching  it,  tat  ih 
being  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere. 

PROLEGOMENA  {Greek) ;  preliminary 
vations,  serving  as  an  introduction  to  a*wt> 
which  they  are  prefixed,  and  containing  hiitiw. 
critical,  &c.  illustrations  of  its  contents,  l*nrw». 
form,  &c. 

PROLOGUE,  in  dramatic  poetry;  an 
to  the  audience,  which  precedes  die  piece 
that  Is,  the  proper  action.    It  may  be  tab0  - 
prose  or  verse,  and  is  usually  pronounced  bj « 
person.    Among  the  ancients,  the  player 
delivered  this  address  was  called  the  probev*  ** 
was  usually  considered  as  a  person  of  the  dnw- 
Thus  in  the  Amphitryon  of  Plautus,  Merrary  if 
pears  as  prologtu.    Prologues  sometimes  real*  * 
the  drama  itself,  and  serve  to  explaai  to  * 
audience  some  circumstances  of  the  acta*, 
times  to  the  situation  in  which  the  author  at  *** 
stands  to  the  public,  and  sometimes  have  no  u 
mediate  connexion  with  cither  of  these  penna  * 
subjects.   See  Kpilogue. 

PROMETHEUS,  a  Titan,  son  of  Jap**  f"» 
Clymene,  a  daughter  of  Oceanus ;  ^scirylu* 
Themis,  Apolhidorus  Asia,  his  mother.  H'  •» 
the  father  of  Deucalion.  Cunning  and  avuk  t 
expedients,  he  opposed  Jupiter,  the  founder  of  * 
new  race  of  tlie  gods,  wliom  be  had  at 
ported  ;  and  when  some  of  the  Titans  p«T^* 
eipel  Saturn  from  the  throne,  and  elevate Jy" 
in  his  place,  Prometheus  adviaed  tfim  fc>*»*  *J 
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running,  as  it  had  been  revealed  to  him 
and  Earth,  that  cunning,  and  not  force,  would  be 
victorious.    But  they  neglected  his  advice,  and 
Prometheus  went  over  to  the  side  of  Jupiter,  who 
became  victorious  through  his  counsels.  Jupiter, 
who  despised  poor  mortals,  detennlned  to  extirpate 
them,  and  create  a  new  race.    But  Prometheus 
prevented  him,  by  secretly  bestowing  on  men  the 
fire  which  had  been  concealed  by  Jove,  and  teach- 
ing them  the  arts.   To  punish  this  offence,  Jupiter 
sent  down  Pandora,  who  brought  all  kinds  of 
diseases  into  the  world.    Ife  caused  Prometheus 
himself  to  be  chained  by  Vulcan  on  a  rock  of  the 
Caucasus  (the  eastern  extremity  of  the  world, 
according  to  the  notions  of  the  earlier  Greeks), 
where  his  liver,  which  was  renewed  every  night, 
was  torn  by  a  vulture  or  an  eagle.    But  Prome- 
theus, knowing  that  from  lo's  race  would  spring  a 
man  (Hercules),  who,  after  having  encountered 
innumerable  hardships,  would  deliver  him  from  his 
chains,  sunered  with  heroic  firmness ;  he  was  even 
acquainted  with  the  future  fate  of  Jove,  which  was 
unknown  to  the  god  himself.  When  the  irresistible 
enemy  of  Jupiter,  generated  by  himself  and  Thetis, 
should  appear,  then  Prometheus  was  to  find  a  ter- 
mination of  his  sufferings.    Jupiter  must  then  be 
reconciled  to  him,  because  his  fall  could  only  be 
prevented  by  the  counsels  of  Prometheus.  These 
are  evidently  two  traditions  united  by  ^Eschylus. 
The  cause  of  Jupiter's  anger  against  mortals,  and 
determination  to  destroy  them,  is  thus  related  by 
Hesiod.   The  gods  once  attempted  to  make  an 
agreement  with  men  at  Mecone,  the  object  of 
winch  was  to  determine  what  honours  the  gods 
should  enjoy,  and  what  duties  men  should  owe 
them  for  their  protection.    Prometheus  appeared 
for  men,  that  the  gods  might  not  impose  too  bur- 
densome duties  upon  them,  in  return  for  their  pro- 
tection.   A  bull  was  brought  as  an  offering,  from 
which  the  gods  were  to  select  what  portion  they 
chose  for  their  share.   After  it  was  cut  up,  Prome- 
theus formed  two  heaps ;  in  the  one  he  placed  the 
flesh  and  the  fat  entrails,  wrapped  in  the  skin  of 
the  bull,  and  covered  with  the  stomach ;  in  the 
other  pile  he  placed  the  bones,  artfully  concealed 
in  the  fat.    Jupiter,  who  did  not  see  through  the 
trick,  chose  for  the  gods,  and  selected  the  fat,  in 
which  he  was  indignant  to  find  only  the  bones. 
Hesiod  adds,  that  from  that  time  it  became  the 
custom  to  offer  to  the  gods  bones  without  flesh. 
In  Lucian's  dialogue,  called  Prometheus,  Prome- 
theus is  accused  not  only  of  this  division  of  the 
flesh,  and  of  stealing  the  fire,  but  also  of  having 
created  man.  According  to  Apollodorus,  he  formed 
man  of  clay  and  water,  and  bestowed  on  him  fire, 
by  kindling  dry  wood  at  the  sun.    Plato  relates 
that  the  gods  had  made  the  races  of  animals  from 
earth  and  fire,  but  that  they  left  to  Prometheus  and 
his  brother,  Epimetheus  (the  husband  of  Pandora), 
to  arrange  the  proportion  in  which  these  materials 
should  be  assigned  to  each.    Epimetheus  had  dis- 
tributed the  best  powers  among  the  irrational 
animals,  and  Prometheus,  that  man  might  not  be 
left  altogether  helpless,  obtained  for  them  by 
stealth,  from  Vulcan  and  Minerva,  the  arts  of  fire. 
Others,  poets  as  well  as  philosophers,  have  modi- 
fied this  myth  us,  according  to  their  particular 
object.    See  Welckefs  Die  sEschulische  Triiogie 


PROMISSORY  NOTE.  See  Bill  of  Exchange. 

PRONOUN  (jrronomen) ;  a  word  which  stands 
Instead  of  another  word,  or  of  a  sentence,  and  the 
use  of  which  is  to  prevent  repetition.  Pronouns 
are  of  several  sorts.  Personal  pronouns  indicate 
directly  a  person  or  thing,  as/, thou, Me,  U;  " 
v. 


strative  are  those  which  relate  to  a  present  subject, 
as  this,  thai ;  relative  refer  to  some  subject  pre- 
viously mentioned,  as  who,  which:  interrogative 
refer  to  some  unknown  subject :  possessive  indicate 
possession,  as  mtne,  hie.  Other  divisions,  as  recip- 
rocal, indefinite,  &a,  are  sometin 

PRONUBA.    See  Juno. 

PROOF.    See  Evidence. 

PROOF  IMPRESSION.  See 
la  Lettre. 

PROPAEDEUTICS  <*(«nu)uw»  to  prepare  for 
instruction) ;  a  term  used  by  the  Germans  to  indi- 
cate the  knowledge  which  is  necessary  or  useful 
for  understanding  or  practising  an  art  or  science, 
or  which  unfolds  its  nature  and  extent,  and  the 
method  of  learning  it.  It  is  applied,  therefore, 
not  only  to  special  introductions  to  particular 
branches  of  study,  but  also  to  auxiliary  sciences, 
logic,  philology,  &c,  and  the  encyclopedic  views 
or  particular  branches  of  science  which  facilitate 
an  insight  into  the  relations  of  the  parts.  Such  a 
survey  can  be  presented  only  by  one  who  lias 
studied  a  science  in  all  its  ramifications.  The  terra 
propedeutic*  is  often,  of  course,  merely  relative : 
thus  philology  belongs  to  the  propaedeutics  of  his- 
tory, while  it  is  itself  the  main  study  of  a  certain 
class  of  scholars.  The  term,  however,  in  its  com- 
mon use,  is  generally  restricted  to  the  body  of 
knowledge,  and  of  rules  necessary  for  the  study  of 
some  particular  science — rules  which  originate  in 
the  application  of  the  general  laws  of  science  or  art 
to  a  particular  department.  Thus  we  find  in  the 
catalogues  of  lectures  to  be  delivered  in  German 
universities,  medical  propedeutics,  tic,  enume- 
rated. 

PROPAGANDA ;  a  name  generally  given  to 
those  institutions  by  which  Christianity  is  propa- 
gated in  heathen  countries,  more  particularly  to 
those  which  were  established  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  especially  that  erected  by  the  papal 
court,  for  the  extension  of  its  own  power  and  the 
Catholic  religion  among  those  who  were  not  Chris- 
tians or  Catholics.  It  was  called  the  congregatio 
de  propaganda  fide  (society  far  propagating  the 
faith),  and  was  founded  by  Gregory  XV.,  in  1622. 
It  consisted  of  eighteen  cardinals  and  some  papal 
ministers  and  officers  of  the  college ;  and  its  object 
was  to  arrange  and  direct  all  measures  relating 
to  the  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  extir- 
pation of  heretics.  Connected  with  this  was  the 
collegium  seu  seminarium  de  propaganda  fide,  insti- 
tuted by  Urban  VIII.,  1627,  for  the  education  of 
missionaries.  Each  society  met  once  a  week,  in 
the  presence  of  the  pope,  in  a  palace  built  for  the 
purpose.  Converts  to  the  Catholic  church,  who 
had  come  to  Rome,  were  instructed  and  supported 
by  them.  Bishops,  and  other  clergy  who  had  been 
expelled,  were  also  received  and  supported.  The 
Roman  propaganda  had  a  press  celebrated  for  the 
numerous  works  which  issued  from  it.  Thence 
breviaries  and  missals  were  sent  to  all  parts.  Mis- 
sionary societies  for  the  propagation  of  the  Christian 
religion  have  been  formed  in  Protestant  countries 
on  this  model.  (See  Missions.)  In  the  time  of 
the  French  revolution,  secret  societies,  whose  object 
was  the  propagation  of  democratical  principles, 
were  called  propaganda.  Propaganda  has  there- 
fore come  to  signify  any  kind  of  institution  for 
making  proselytes. 

PROPER  NAMES.    See  Xames 

PROPERTIUS,  Srxtos  Aorblics,  a  Latin 
elegiac  poet,  born  at  Mevania,  in  Umbria,  was  the 
son  of  a  Roman  knight,  who  had  been  banishH  by 
Augustus,  on  account  of  his  attachment  to  Antony. 
He  did  not  possess  the  natural  case  and  grace  of 
2  z 
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Ovid  and  Tibullus,  but  is  distinguished  for  his  art 
and  ingenuity,  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  style.  He 
is  particularly  liappy  in  his  description  of  heroic 
scenes.  We  have  tour  book*  of  his  elegies.  The 
last  of  the  fourth  book  is  the  most  highly  esteemed, 
and  is  often  called  the  "  queen  of  elegies ;''  yet  it 
is  not  wholly  free  from  the  usual  fault  of  the 
author — a  straining  after  originality  of  expression. 
Love  is  the  subject  of  many  of  his  elegies,  but  not 
a  noble,  spiritual  love,  which,  indeed,  we  must  not 
look  for  in  any  Roman  poet  of  that  age,  allliough 
all  were  not  so  entirely  abandoned  as  Propertius  to 
licentious  descriptions.  There  are  also  in  the 
fourth  book  several  poems  which,  although  written 
in  the  elegiac  measure,  yet,  from  their  subjects, 
belong  to  the  class  of  didactic  and  narrative  poems 
He  makes  a  display  of  his  learning  when  he  liandles 
lubjects  of  mythology,  and  therefore  affects  our 
feelings  less,  hi  general,  he  imitates  the  Grecian 
elegiac  poets,  particularly  Callimachus  the  Alexan- 
drian. We  know  nothing  more  of  his  life  than 
that,  after  the  end  of  the  civil  war,  he  found  a 
patron  at  Rome  in  Mwcenas,  through  whom  he 
obtained  the  favour  of  the  emperor.  He  appears 
to  have  been  the  bosom  friend  of  Ovid,  to  have 
lived  mostly  in  Rome,  in  tl»e  enjoyments  of  love 
and  poetry,  and  to  have  died  there  in  the  prime  of 
life  (about  12  yean  B.  C.)  The  elegies  of  Propertius 
are  usually  published  with  the  poems  of  Tibullus 
and  Catullus.  The  best  editions  are  Rrouckhusuis 
(Amsterdam,  1702  and  1727,  4to),  Vulpius  (Padua, 
175;»,  2  vols.),  and  Burmann  and  Santm  (L'trnht, 
1780,  4to.)  The  latest  large  critical  edition,  with 
a  commentary,  is  by  Kuiuoel  (Leipsic,  1*01— 5,  2 
vols.),  and  by  Lachmann  (Leipsic,  lHlfi). 

PROPERTY,  Litkrarv.  See  Literary  Property, 
and  Copy  rig  fit. 

PROPHETS  ;  among  the  Hebrews,  inspired 
teachers  sent  by  God  to  declare  his  purposes  to  his 
people.  The  Jews  distinguish  the  authors  of  the 
•acred  books  into  the  older  and  later  prophets. 
The  former  are  the  author*  of  the  books  ol  Joshua, 
Judges,  Samuel,  Kings,  and  Chronicles  ;  the  latter 
are  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  Kwkiel,  and  the  twelve  minor 
prophets.  David  and  l>aniel  they  do  not  call  pro- 
phets, because  they  did  not  live  in  solitude.  Moses 
tlir  y  do  not  include  in  this  classification,  but  rank 
him  apart  by  himself.  Besides  the  writers  of  the 
sacred  books,  we  find  mention  of  other  prophets 
among  the  Hebrews,  who  were  sent  to  warn  or 
instruct  that  wayward  race,  and  who  were  some- 
times not  only  endowed  with  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
but  with  the  power  of  working  miracles,  such  as 
El  yah,  El  Una,  &c.  Samuel,  the  last  of  the  judges, 
founded  the  school  of  the  prophets,  in  which  young 
men  of  all  the  tribes  were  instructed  in  the  law  and 
sacred  poetry.  From  these  schools  proceeded  the 
preachers  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament,  who 
purified  and  exalted  the  religious  and  moral  system 
of  their  nation,  defended  the  Mosaic  theocracy 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  kings  and  the  lax- 
uess  of  the  priests  (who  were  occupied  merely  with 
religious  rites),  ami  foretold  the  fate  of  states, 
with  warnings,  denunciations,  and  consolatory 
prophecies.  The  deep  sense  and  religious  (ire  of 
these  men,  so  far  before  their  age,  present  a 
phenomenon  that  can  be  explained  only  by  the 
special  action  of  divine  influences.  They  appear, 
therefore,  as  messengers  of  God,  divinely  inspired 
aeers;  and  their  preaching*  and  songs  were  pre- 
served by  the  Hebrews  as  the  word  of  God,  and 
among  them  were  rendered  more  impressive  by 
their  connexion  with  poetry  and  music.  Their 
constant  object  was  llie  preservation  of  the  doc- 
trine* of  revelation  in  their  purity.  The  originality, 


richness,  and  sublimity  of  their  writings  still  ml?  r 
the  admiration  even  of  those  who  deny  then  .u 
character  of  prophecies.   The  writings  of  tit*  p.* 
phets  form  one  of  the  three  canonical  diviskf.i  < 
the  Old  Testament,  and  consist  of  sixteen  K-  is 
(See  Bible.)   Four  are  the  books  of  Hajah >: 
miah,  Ksekiel,  and  Daniel,  called  the  - 
prophets,"  fn.m  the  length  of  their  writicr  > 
other  twelve  of  the  "  minor  "  or  "  lesser  pn»}  U 
so  called  from  the  shortness  of  tlieir  vr 
namely,    Hosea,  Joel,  Amos,  Obadtah,  J- :..  . 
Micah,  Nahum,  Habakkuk,  Haggai,  ZtcL: 
Zephaniah,  ami  Malachi.    (See  the  articled 
though  most  Christians  consider  the  prophet- 
the  Messiah  contained  in  these  books  as  one  <a 
evidences  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  yet  -r, 
reject  this  argument.    Among  the  latter  arr : 
German  rationalists  of  the  present  day.  (Sw "  ' 
lock,  Newton,  Faber,  tie  on  the  prophecies :  ■ 
the  works  of  Kichhom  Be  Hebruuchc  ¥np» 
1612,  2  vols.),  and  Rosenmiiiler. 

In  modern  limes,  religious  fanatics  hate  fre^- 
pretended  to  be  prophets,  without  being  ai  - 
demonstrate  tlieir  claims  to  the  title.   The  w- 
teenth  century,  in  particular,  was  fruitful  in  fr 
ami  prophetesses ;  and, even  in  the  bee'iooby;  t 
eighteenth  century,  the  prophets  of  theCn*  > 
excited  a  temporary  attention.    (See  Crmv.-'' 
Camisardes.)    They  were  called,  in  Ei>jjla&:  -< 
'«  French  prophets."   The  subjects  of  their  f  r 
cies  were  the  appearance  of  Antichrist,  judft-- 
against  the  city  of  London,  &c   They  wert  • 
demned  as  false  prophets  and  disturbers  of  thtp 
lie  peace,  to  fines,  and  to  the  pillory. 

PROPOLIS.    See  Bee. 

FROPONTIS  (so  called  by  the  aocieiitx,  ^ " 
the  bordering  kingdom  of  Pont  us;  the  Sfa<': 
between  the  iEgean  ami  the  Black  seas,  sad 
nected  with  them  by  the  Hellespont  and  tbe 
cian  Bosptiorus ;  now  called,  from  the  kirswtw  •■• 
islands,  the  tea  of  Marmora. 

PROPORTION  is  the  equality  of  two  ran 
The  comparison  of  two  magnitudes,  in  ntiN 
tics,  may  be  effected  in  two  different  way*:  *' 
1%  determined  by  how  many  units  the  one  tip-  ' 
than  the  other  (difference);  or  one  magnitixif  n! 
be  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  other,  and  it  - 
be  determined  how  often  it  is  contained  rn  it  : 
tient .)   The  former  relation  is  called  an  crUA*  • 
proportion,  Uie  latter  a  geometrical  proportioD 
diflerence  in  the  arithmetical,  and  the  quotient  r.  ' 
geometrical  proportion,  are  called  the  rafts  «  ' 
proportion.  Every  proportion  consists  of  fonr'f"'" 
two  extremes,  and  two  me  om.   A  proportu*  f 
which  the  two  means  are  equal  is  called  a 
proportion ;  one  in  which  they  are  unequal,  a  i- 
crete  or  interrupted  proportion.   As.  in  rvery*rL 
metical  proportion,  the  sum  of  the  extremes  ii  *ls- 
to  that  of  the  means,  and,  in  geometrical  pac- 
tions, the  product  of  the  means  ia  equal  to  *f  V 
duct  of  the  extremes,  either  extreme  (or  neaf 
be  found  in  the  former,  by  subtracting  d»  s;,,f 
extreme  'or  mean)  from  the  sum  of  the  p*™ 
(or  extremes);  in  the  latter,  by  dividing  the pr"  »■• 
of  the  means  (or  extremes)  by  the  gitw  extrrin 
(or  mean).   The  mean  of  a  continued  anltaa*"" 
proportion  is  found  by  taking  half  of  <**  smo!.  l  r 
extremes ;  an  extreme,  by  subtracting  the  ?u* 
extreme  from  double  of  the  mean.  In  a 
geometrical  proportion,  the  mesa  is  few**  J?  '  ' 
tracting  the  square  root  of  the  product  of  t* f ' 
trcmes  ;  and  an  extreme,  by  dividing  the  ^"J*  r 
the  means  by  the  given  extreme.  If  *c  w" 
fiiurth  term  of  the  proportion  thenwfl  of  s»* 
conUuued  proportion,  and  so  on,  *  to  ~'" 
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8:11  =  11 : 14;  11:14  =  14: 17;  14:17=17:20,1 
lie.,  or  4:8  =  8:16;  8:  16=  16:32  ;  16:32  = 
32:61,  the  numbers  8,  11,14, 17,  20,  form  an  arith- 
metical progression,  and  2,  4, 8,  16,  32,  be,  a  geo- 
metrical progression. 

PROPRETOR.   See  Proconsul. 

PROPYL^A  (Greek  w^vx*.);  the  splendid 
entrance  to  a  tempi*;  anion*  the  Greeks,  a  square 
be  fore  the  temple,  surrounded  with  a  portico ;  on 
the  square  in  tlie  open  air  stood  the  altar.  The 
term  was  employed  particularly  in  speaking  of  the 
superb  vestibules,  or  porticoes,  conducting  to  the 
Acropolis,  or  citadel  of  Athens,  which  formed  one 
of  the  principal  ornaments  of  the  city.  This  mag- 
nificent work,  of  the  Doric  order,  was  constructed 
by  Pericles,  after  the  designs  of  MnesicLes,  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  architects  of  his  age.  Pausa- 
nias  says  it  was  covered  with  white  marble,  remark- 
able for  the  sise  of  the  blocks  and  the  beauty  of  tlie 
workmanship.  Stuart,  in  his  Antiquities  of  Athens, 
Le  Roy,  in  bis  Ruins  of  Greece,  and  the  Travels  of 
Anacharsis  the  Younger,  mention  the  relics  of  the 
propylaea. 

PROROGATION  of  parliament ;  the  continu- 
ance of  parliament  from  one  session  to  another,  as 
adjournment  is  a  continuance  of  the  session  from 
oi»e  day  to  another,  or  for  a  longer  period.  Proro- 
gation determines  tlie  sessiuu  ;  but  adjournment, 
tliough  fur  a  fortnight,  month,  &c,  does  not.  After 
a  prorogation,  auy  bill  which  lias  previously  passed 
both  houses,  or  either  house,  without  receiving  the 
royal  sanction,  or  tlie  concurrence  of  the  other 
house,  must  be  taken  up  de  novo.    Parliament  is 
prorogued  by  the  royal  authority,  either  by  the  lord 
chancellor,  at  the  king's  command,  or  by  proclama- 
tion.   In  France,  the  king  also  prorogues  (proroge) 
the  chambers  (art.  42  of  the  diarter  of  A  ugust.  1 830). 
In  the  United  States  of  America  the  term  adjourn- 
ment is  used  both  fur  prorogation  and  adjournment, 
properly  speaking.    Congress  is  adjourned  (pro- 
rogued) by  the  concurrent  vote  of  the  two  houses ; 
but,  in  case  of  their  disagreement,  the  president  is 
authorised  by  the  constitution  to  adjourn  them. 

PROSCENIUM  (r(~*n*„),  iu  the  Roman  thear 
tres ;  the  place  before  tlie  scene,  where  the  actors 
appeared.  It  was  also  called  puJpUum,  and  was 
coloured  red,  by  being  sprinkled  with  crocus-water, 
for  the  sake  of  the  perfume.  It  was  somewhat  lower 
than  the  acena,  but  higher  than  the  orchestra,  which 
was  in  front  of  it.  The  place  behind  the  scene 
where  the  actors  dressed  and  undressed  was  called 
pott-icenium.    See  Theatre. 

PROSE  (generally  derived  from  prorta  {oratio), 
the  reason  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  course  of 
tlie  article).  The  true  character  of  prose  can  be 
clearly  conceived  only  by  considering  it  in  relation 
to  poetry.  Their  difference  lies  in  the  essential 
difference  of  certain  states  of  the  mind  and  feelings. 
The  two  chief  states  of  the  inward  man  may  lie 
called  the  thinking  and  the  poetical  states,  and  de- 
pend upon  tlie  predominance  of  the  understanding, 
or  the  imagination  and  feelings.  If  we  think  (in  the 
narrower  sense  of  the  word),  we  combine  ideas  ac- 
cording to  the  laws  of  reason  ;  and  prose,  which  is 
the  language  of  sober  thought,  is  characterised  by 
the  abslractness,  generality  of  precision  which  be- 
longs to  the  ideas  that  occupy  the  understanding. 
When  the  mind  is  in  a  poetical  state,  that  is,  when 
the  imagination  or  feelings  are  strongly  excited,  then 
it  seeks  for  language  which  shall  affect  immediately 
the  imagination  and  feelings  of  others.  Warmth, 
liveliness,  individuality,  therefore,  characterise  the 
language  of  the  poet  A  full  consideration  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of  prose,  whose  province  is 
fact  and  opinion,  and  of  Poetry,  which  deals  with 


emotions,  would  afford  room  for  much  interesting 
discussion;  but  this  our  limits  preclude.  Two  of 
the  cltief  instruments  of  poetry  are  imagery  and 
rhythm.  It  calls  in  beauty  of  sound  to  aid  beauty 
of  sense.  Clearness  and  precision  are  the  chief 
aim  of  prose ;  and  every  thing  else  must,  if  neces- 
sary, be  sacrificed  to  them ;  yet  man,  striving  always 
to  combine  the  beautiful  with  the  useful,  does  not 
entirely  dispense  with  musical  sounds  in  prose :  and 
though  he  does  not  subject  it  to  the  strict  rules  of 
metre,  yet  he  arranges  lite  words  so  as  to  please 
the  ear  by  their  measured  cadence  (numenu).  It 
is  wrong,  however,  to  make  verse  tlie  distinguishing 
feature  of  poetry,  ilow  much  versified  prose  ex- 
ists !  aud  how  much  poetry,  unadorned  by  metrical 
language !  Metre  is  a  mere  consequence  of  the 
character  of  poetry,  and  does  not  constitute  it. 

Prose  and  poetry  cannot  be  strictly  defined,  but 
often  run  into  each  other,  and  many  compositions 
which  are  called  prose  liave  much  of  a  poetical 
character  ;  for  instance,  some  of  the  proclamations 
of  Napoleon  to  his  army.  Prose,  however,  in  the 
most  common  acceptation  of  the  word,  is  used  in 
contradistinction  to  metrical  composition  ;  hence  it 
is  called,  by  the  Romans  oratio  toiuta.  The  exter- 
nal form  naturally  strikes  first,  and,  in  the  early 
stages  of  society,  strikes  most ;  hence  the  terra. 
prose,  which,  as  we  have  already  stated,  is  generally 
derived  from  prortus,  prorta  oratio  (progressive 
speech),  opposed  to  verse,  which  is  derived  from 
versus  (backwards),  returning  always  to  the  selected 
metre.  The  Greeks  called  prose  • 
which  the  Romans  translated  pedestris  oratio ;  and 
St  Evremond  compares  prose  writers  to  modest 
pedestrians.  Some  liave  added  to  the  divisions 
poetry  and  prose  a  further  division,  eloquence,  con- 
sidering the  third  either  as  partaking  of  the  nature 
of  both  tlie  others,  or  as  essentially  differing  from 
both.  From  what  has  been  said  of  the  difference 
between  prose  and  poetry,  it  is  clear  that  poetry 
must  be  much  earlier  developed  than  prose,  because 
feeling  and  imagination  prevail  most  with  nations 
in  their  early  periods.  We  do  not  mean  merely  tiiat 
poetical  compositions  preceded  prose  compositions, 
but  the  common  way  of  viewing  things  and  express- 
ing thoughts,  in  early  periods,  was  in  images.  His- 
tories, laws  and  philosophical  maxims,  were 
first  conveyed  in  verse  with  tlie  Greeks,  and  many 
other  nations,  and.  with  all,  certainly  had  a  symbo- 
lical, poetical  cliaracter.  Pliny  says  that  Pherecydes 
of  Scyros  (a  contemporary  of  Cyrus)  first  formed 
the  Greek  prose  [protam  primus  condere  instttuif); 
but  perhaps  he  was  only  the  first  who  wrote  on  phi. 
Iosophico-my  thological  subjects  in  prose.  Fine  prose 
is  among  the  latest  attainments  both  of  nations  and 
individuals ;  and  it  would  appear  that,  with  most 
nations,  classical  prose  writers  are  fewer  than  clas- 
sical poets. 

PROSELYTE  {Greek,  a  stranger ;  new-comer), 
in  religion ;  he  who  leaves  one  religion  for  ihe  pro- 
fession of  another ;  in  general,  he  who  changes  his 
religious  party,  or  any  oilier  party.  The  Jews  had 
two  classes  of  proselytes,  via  the  u  proselytes  of  the 
gate,"  as  they  were  termed,  and  the  "  proselytes  of 
righteousness,"  or  of  the  covenant  The  first  were 
those  who  renounced  idolatry,  and  worshipped  the 
only  true  God.  according  to  the  (so  called)  seven 
laws  of  the  children  of  Noah,  without  subjecting 
themselves  to  circumcision  and  the  other  commands 
of  the  Mosaic  law.  They  were  only  admitted  to 
the  court  of  the  temple,  and  stood  at  the  door  of 
the  inner  temple,  whence  their  name.  They  had 
the  right  of  dwelling  in  the  land  of  Israel,  but  only 
in  suburbs  and  villages.  Under  Solomon,  there 
I  were  190,000  such  proselytes,  who  laboured 
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building  the  temple,  and  were  descended  from  the 
Cnnoanites  (2  Chron.  ii.  17, 18).  The  proselytes  of 
righteousness  were  persons  who  had  been  fully  con- 
verted from  paganism  to  Judaism,  had  been  circum- 
cised, and  bound  themselves  to  observe  the  Mosaic 
law.  Before  their  circumcision,  they  were  exa- 
mined respecting  the  grounds  of  their  conversion ; 
after  their  circumcision  they  received  baptism,  be- 
ing immersed,  with  their  whole  body,  in  a  cistern 
full  of  water,  on  a  festival,  in  the  presence  of  three 
judges.  This  baptism,  known  under  the  name  of 
proselyte  baptism,  was  repeated  in  the  case  of  those 
children  of  a  proselyte,  who  had  a  heathen  mother. 
Boys  under  twelve,  and  girls  under  thirteen,  could 
not  become  proselytes  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents,  or,  in  case  of  tiieir  refusal,  the  aid  of  the 
magistrates.  By  the  baptism,  every  one  was  con- 
sidered  as  bom  anew,  so  that  his  parents  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  such,  and  slaves  thus  baptised 
were  set  free.  Respecting  the  antiquity  of  Jewish 
proselyte  baptism,  there  has  been  much  controversy. 
The  rabbins  taught  tlial  the  proselytes  of  righteous- 
ness received  from  heaven  a  new  soul  and  a  new 
essential  form.  The  Mosaic  laws,  moreover,  ex- 
cluded some  persons  from  the  privileges  of  prose- 
lytes, sometimes  forever,  sometimes  for  a  certain 
period.  (Deui.  xxiii.,  1 — 5i).  That  there  were 
proselytes  of  the  first  kind,  in  the  time  of  Jesus, 
seems  to  be  intimated  by  the  fact  that  Jesus 
objected  to  the  Pharisees  that  they  compassed  sea 
and  land  to  make  one  proselyte,  and  made  him  a 
greater  sinner  than  before  [Matt,  xxiii.  15). 

PROSERPINE  (Greek,  Persephone,  Persepho- 
neia) ;  according  to  some,  the  daughter  of  Jupiter 
and  Stfx;  or,  according  to  the  more  usual  tradition, 
the  daughter  of  Jupiter  and  Ceres.  Pluto  carried  her 
off,  with  the  consent  of  Jupiter,  and  made  her  his 
wife.  This  fable  has  been  treated  by  several  poets, 
and  adorned  in  different  ways.  According  to  the 
Homeric  hymn  to  Ceres,  Proserpine  was  once  danc- 
ing in  the  choir  of  nymphs,  led  by  Minerva  and 
Plana,  in  a  grassy  meadow.  Leaving  the  dancers, 
she  went  with  some  of  her  companions  to  gather 
flowers.  At  the  prayer  of  Pluto,  and  with  the  con- 
sent of  Jupiter,  the  earth  produced  a  hundred 
blooming  narcissuses,  from  one  root,  and  gods  and 
men  were  astouished  at  their  beauty,  and  delighted 
by  their  odour.  The  maid  eagerly  gathered  them, 
and,  beguiled  by  their  magic  power,  she  wandered 
from  her  companions.  Suddenly  the  earth  opened, 
and  Pluto  rose  from  the  chasm,  with  his  immortal 
steeds,  seised  Proserpine,  and  carried  her,  in  a 
golden  chariot,  to  the  lower  world.  She  called 
loudly  on  her  father  for  protection,  but  in  vain  ;  no 
one  heard  her  cries  except  Hecate  and  the  Sun. 
Claudian  is  still  more  circumstantial  in  his  account. 
He  sings  that  the  beauty  of  Proserpine  had  inflamed 
all  the  gods  with  love,  particularly  Mars  and  Apollo. 
In  order  to  deliver  her  daughter  from  the  impor- 
tunities of  her  lovers,  Ceres  concealed  her  in  a 
cavern  in  Sicily,  where,  with  her  nurse  Calligena, 
she  was  watched  by  dragons.  Pluto  begged  her  of 
Jupiter  for  a  wife ;  lie  consented,  and  ordered 
Venus  to  entice  the  maid  out  of  the  cavern  by  arti- 
fice. Venus  went  to  Sicily  in  company  with  Mi- 
nerva and  Diana,  and  not  finding  the  watchful 
mother  at  home,  they  easily  persuaded  the  girl  to 
go  to  walk.  She  went  out,  therefore,  in  company 
with  the  nymphs  and  sephyrs,  to  pluck  flowers  in 
the  blooming  fields.  Suddenly  the  earth  opened, 
and  Pluto  liore  the  astonished  maiden  to  the  lower 
world,  while  Jupiter  signified  his  approbation  by 
his  thunder.  In  vain  did  Jupiter  attempt  to  obtain 
her  mother's  consent  to  her  marriage  with  Pluto, 
and  lie  at  length  granted  her  permission  to 


to  the  upper  world,  provided  she  had  not  tairct -t 
of  the  food  of  the  gods.  But  while  walking  tor .. 
the  lovely  fields  of  Elysium,  the  had  eatea  a  j-v 
grannte,  and  all  that  Jupiter  could  grant  u>  ;.- 
prayers  of  her  afflicted  mother  was,  that  she  »»■ 
spend  the  spring  and  summer  of  each  )  ear  is  : 
upper  world.    See  Ceres. 

The  Orphic  hymns  call  her  the  nother  «' . 
Eumenides  and  Ebuleus  (Baechus  .  the  only  b*j  ■ 
ten,  the  venerable  wife  of  Pluto,  the  quern  x 
shades,  the  avenger  of  perjury,  the  compar 
the  Hours,  the  all-ruling  maid,  the  froiou 
nourishing,  the  goddess  of  spring.  She  bav . 
things  to  light,  amuses  herself  in  the  frarv 
meads,  and  adorns  her  sacred  kiosorn  with  r~ 
herbs;  she  is  the  resplendent  and  honirl  gtti: 
she  is  also  celebrated,  under  the  name  Hut,  i- 
mother  of  Bacchus,  the  chaste,  holy,  the  i» 
queen,  having  the  form  both  of  man  and  *  " 
In  the  mysteries,  Proserpine  was  also  the  ^ 
of  the  soul  confined  in  the  body.   She  ku1 
children  by  Pluto  ;  but  by  Jupiter,  who  W  re- 
course with  her  in  the  form  oi  a  serpent,  & 
Zagreus.  Jupiter  gave  her  the  island  of  Sir.- 
the  city  of  Agrigentum,  in  this  island,  was pera-^ 
sacred  to  her.     She  is  represented  situs  i- 
throne,  by  the  side  of  her  husband,  with  asm*-' 
or  a  pomegranate  in  her  hand,  or  alone,  boin-.' 
two- forked  trident  of  her  husband.  She  *"-«-• 
worshipped  in  Locris  and  at  Megalopolis,  v<- 
had  a  celebrated  grove  near  the  lake  of  A»'-' 
in  Rome,  as  at  Megalopolis,  she  had  s  ua^ 
common  with  Ceres,  which  men  were  permit 
enter  only  once  a  year.    As  goddess  of  the 
regions,  a  black,  sterile  cow  was  offered  U'  - 
the  pomegranate,  the  bat,  and  the  wintw. 
sacred  to  her.    She  was  worshipped,  toe*tb"  *  - 
Ceres,  in  the  Eleustnian  mysteries.   Pirrthw.-  - 
Theseus,  who  attempted  to  carry  her  of  c' 
obliged,  according  to  some,  to  remain  in  the"1- 
regions.    To  Proserpine  is  ascribed  the  efic 
cutting  off  the  lock  of  hair  by  which  ihedW*^ 
devoted  to  the  lower  world.    At  funeral*  >*  i 
dead,  it  was  usual  to  smite  the  breast,  as  a  "tin 
honour  to  her.    The  friends  and  servants  <<  •• 
deceased  cut  off  their  hair  and  threw  it  on  be : 
to  appease  Proserpine.    She  is  often  cook  - 
with  Hecate.    Gerhard  has  collected  the 
representations  of  Venus  Proserpine,  in  h»  ' f 
Proserpina  illustrata  (Fiesole,  18*>)- 

PROSODY  (from        to,  and  Wf1-iJ 
of  quantity,  accent,  and  the  laws  of  vers»**Jj: 
and  of  all  that  affects  the  harmony  of  verse  or 
If  we  consider  the  elements  of  language 
and  consonants),  we  find  that  the  sound  dwefJ*  i-.-'  - 
the  vowel,  and  longer  if  several  vowels 
gether  and  combine  to  form  one  soond. 
vowels,  therefore,  and  diphthongs,  render^1'; 
long.    Further,  as  to  consonants ;  if  several  fc''*1- 
each  other,  they  also  require  the  voice  tod**- 1 
them,  and.  therefore,  likewise  render  the  sp  \ 
long.    Consonants  following  each  other,  «J  '  • 
intermediate  vowels,  affect  the  length  «  •' 
syUables  by  position,  as  it  is  called.  The  pnf^ 
of  vowels  and  consonants  is  very  WirTci'-nt  ia 
ent  languages.    (See  Consonants)  '"J**^. 
principle  of  which  ts  euphony  (e.  g.  the  Italia*  _ 
Spanish^,  give  a  preponderance  to  the  "J* 
avoid  successive  consonants.   In  the  nortfte^ 
guages,  on  the  other  hand,  the  consoaaoo  p^j; 
and  too  often  follow  each  other ;  but  three  « i»\ 
cession  are  less  frequent,  and  prolnng  »^ 
still  more.   Three  consonants,  in    ,™7^'  faft- 
render  a  syllable  long  by  position, 
minatiotiot  the  Unip, 
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weight  of  syllables,  is  called  quantity,  and  langu- 
ages, in  which  vowels  predominate,  incline  more  to 
quantity  ;  on  the  other  hand,  idioms,  in  which  con- 
sonants prevail,  incline  more  to  accent,  as  tliey 
determine  the  duration  of  the  tone  more  by  the 
logical  priority  of  the  syllables.  The  German  lan. 
guape  is  of  the  latter  sort,  though  the  meaning  or 
derivation  does  by  no  means  always  determine  the 
length  oi  the  syllables  in  thb  language.  The  Ger- 
mans have,  moreover,  distinct  long  and  short  syl- 
lables, like  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  of  late 
have  very  much  settled  their  prosody,  so  that  they 
are  enabled  to  write  in  all  the  ancient  metres.  The 
other  modern  languages  of  Europe,  west  or  south 
of  Germany,  have  not  long  or  short  syllables,  pro- 
perly speaking.  The  English  language  has  no 
prosody,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  word  :  its  verse 
depends  upon  accent  and  the  number  of  the  sylla- 
ble*.   See  Rht/me,  and  Fcrsification. 

PROSOPOPGSIA.    See  Personification. 

PROTAGORAS;  a  Grecian  philosopher,  born 
nt  Ahdera,  in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  B.  C. 
I  !e  taught  principally  at  Athens.  He  may  be  con- 
sidered one  of  the  first  Sophists  who  travelled  in 
Greece,  reading  his  writings,  holding  public  dispu- 
tations, and  giving  instruction  for  pay.  He  was 
accused  of  atheism,  and  banished  from  Athens,  and 
his  writings  were  publicly  burnt.  He  is  said  to 
have  denied  that  there  was  any  such  thing  as  ab- 
solute truth,  and  to  have  applied  his  doubts  of 
human  knowledge  to  the  most  sacred  and  important 
subjects, — virtue  and  the  existence  of  God, — main- 
taining that  they  might  as  well  exist  as  not  exist. 
How  Sir  this  is  true  cannot  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, because  his  writings  are  lost. 

PROTECTOR,  Cardinal.  Every  Catholic  na- 
tion and  religious  order  has  a  protector,  residing  in 
Rome,  who  is  a  cardinal,  and  is  called  cardinal 
protector. 

PROTECTOR,  Loan.    See  Cromwell. 

PROTECTOR  OF  SLAVES.  An  officer  en- 
tirely novel,  and  intended  to  give  some  legal  protec- 
tion to  slaves,  was  created  by  the  English  ministry 
of  earl  Grey,  by  a  British  order  in  council,  of  Nov- 
ember 2,  1831,  constituting  in  the  colonies  of 
Trinidad,  St  Lucia,  the  Mauritius.  British  Guiana, 
and  the  cape  of  Good  Hope,  certain  officers,  called 
protectori  of  slaves.  They  are  never  to  be  proprie- 
tors of  slaves  ;  are  to  receive  complaints  of  slaves 
against  their  masters  and  others  ;  may  summon  the 
latter  to  appear  Ik- fore  them  ;  and  institute  a  prose- 
cution against  them  before  the  proper  tribunal.  If 
a  slave  is  prosecuted  before  a  court,  notice  must  be 
given  to  a  protector,  who  personally,  or  by  an  as- 
sistant protector,  must  be  present  at  the  trial,  in 
order  to  protect  the  interest  of  the  slave.  The 
protector  also  keeps  a  register  of  all  the  slaves  of 
his  district ;  has  the  power  to  enter  any  plantation 
or  building,  where  he  believes  slaves  are  ill-treated; 
to  grant  them  marriage  licenses,  and  to  attend,  in 
rarious  other  ways,  to  the  preservation  of  good  or- 
der among  them. 

PROTECTOR  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION 
OF  THE  RHINE.  See  Bonaparte,  and  Confede- 
ration of  the  Mine. 

FROTESILAUS,  one  of  the  Grecian  heroes  at 
Troy,  was  the  son  of  Iphiclus,  king  of  Phylace,  in 
Thessaly,  and  of  Diomedea.  His  original  name 
was  lolaos,  and  he  received  the  surname  of  Prote- 
silaus,  because  he  was  the  first  of  the  Greeks  who 
leaped  ashore  on  their  landing  before  Troy  ;  but  he 
was  immediately  killed  by  a  Trojan  warrior,  accord- 
ing to  some  by  Hector.  His  tomb  was  on  the 
Sigaan  promontory.  He  was  honoured  as  a  hero 
after  his  death,  and  had  an  oracle  at  Eke  us  in  the 


Chersonesus,  particularly  fcr  athlete;  he  also  heal- 
ed several  diseases. 

PROTEST ;  a  solemn  declaration  of  opinion, 
commonly  against  some  act,  particularly  a  formal 
and  solemn  declaration,  in  writing,  of  dissent  from 
the  proceeding*  of  a  legislative  body,  as  a  protest 
of  the  lords  in  parliament,  or  a  like  declaration  of 
dissent  by  a  minority  of  any  body,  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  majority.  In  commerce,  a  formal 
declaration,  made  by  a  notary  public,  under  hand 
and  seal,  at  the  request  of  the  payee,  or  holder  of  a 
bill  of  exchange,  for  non-acceptance  or  non-pay- 
ment of  the  same,  protesting  against  Uie  drawer 
and  others  concerned,  for  the  exchange,  charges, 
damages  and  interest.  This  protest  is  written  on  a 
copy  of  the  bill  of  exchange,  and  notice  is  given  to 
the  endorser  of  the  same,  by  which  he  becomes 
liable  to  pay  the  amount  of  the  bill,  with  charges, 
damages  and  interest.  (See  Bill  of  Exchange.) 
The  name  of  protest  is  also  given  to  a  like  declara- 
tion against  the  drawer  of  a  note  of  hand,  for  non- 
payment to  a  banking  corporation,  and  of  the  mas- 
ter of  a  vessel  against  seisure,  &c.  A  protest  is  also 
a  writing,  attested  by  a  justice  of  the  peace,  or  a 
consul,  drawn  by  a  master  of  a  vessel,  stating  the 
severity  of  a  voyage,  by  which  the  ship  has  suffered, 
and  showing  it  was  not  owing  to  the  neglect  or 
misconduct  of  the  master. 

PROTESTANTISM  includes  the  Protestant  re- 
ligion in  its  various  forms,  and  the  history  of  its 
development,  as  well  as  the  influence  which  it  has 
had  on  mankind.  This  name,  like  many  others  in 
history,  owes  its  origin  to  a  circumstance  compara- 
tively insignificant.  It  originated  in  Germany, 
when  those  memlvrs  of  the  empire  who  were  at- 
tached to  the  reformation,  protested  (April  10, 
1539},  before  the  assembled  princes,  against  the 
following  resolve  of  the  diet  at  Spire  :  "  that,  until 
a  general  council  should  be  held,  further  innova- 
tions in  ecclesiastical  affairs  should  be  avoided ;  the 
mass  should  not  be  any  further  abolished,  nor  its 
celebration  be  prevented  in  those  places  whither  the 
new  doctrine  had  already  spread ;  no  inflammatory 
sermons  should  be  preached;  and  no  vituperative 
writings  be  printed."  In  consequence  of  this  pro- 
testation, they  were  called  Protestants,  and  soon 
adopted  this  name  themselves.  To  this  protestation 
was  added  (April  25)  a  formal  appeal  to  the  em- 
peror against  every  measure  hostile  to  their  faith. 
The  word  Protestant  was  afterwards  adopted,  also,  in 
other  countries  ;  and  when,  in  1817,  the  centennial 
celebration  of  the  beginning  of  the  German  refor- 
mation caused  several  controversies  in  Prussia,  the 
government  prohibited  (June  30,  181?)  the  further 
use  of  the  term  Protestant  in  the  country,  as  being 
obsolete  and  unmeaning,  since  the  Protestants  did 
not  any  longer  protest,  and  ordered  the  word  evan- 
gelical to  be  substituted  for  it.  The  numberless 
sects  which  have  sprung  up  among  the  seceders 
from  Catholicism,  since  the  time  of  the  reformation, 
and  which  are  comprehended  under  the  name  of 
Protestants,  all  agree  (however  different  their 
opinions  on  some  important  points  may  be)  in  re- 
jecting human  authority  in  matters  of  religion,  tak- 
ing the  Holy  Scripture  as  the  sole  rule  of  their  faith 
and  life,  and  adhering  to  particular  creeds  only  as 
expressing  the  convictions  in  which  all  their  mem- 
bers agree.  (See  Reformation.)  The  present  num- 
ber of  the  Protestants  and  Catholics  is  given  in  the 
article  Ecclesiastical  Establishments. 

PROTEUS,  according  to  the  old  Grecian  mytho- 
logy, a  deified  mortal,  a  soothsaying  and  wonder- 
working old  man  of  the  sea,  who  fed  the  phocee  of 
Neptune  in  the  JEgetw  sea,  and  was  said  by  wan- 
dering mariners  to  sun  himself  with  his  sea-calves. 
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and  to  sleep  at  mid-day »  sometimes  on  the  desert 
island  of  Pharos,  near  the  western  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  and  sometimes  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Mediterranean,  in  Carpathus  (the  modern  Scar- 
pa ii  to),  between  Crete  and  Rhodes.  He  prophesied 
only  when  compelled  by  force  and  art.  He  tried 
every  means  to  elude  those  who  consulted  him.  and 
changed  himself,  after  the  manner  of  the  sea  gods, 
into  every  shape,  into  beasts,  trees,  and  even  into 
fin*  and  water.  But  whoever  boldly  held  him  fast, 
to  snch  a  one  he  revealed  whatever  he  wished  to 
know,  whether  past,  present,  or  future.  Thus 
Menelaus  surprised  him  {Odyssey,  iv,  .'15 1 ) ,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  aid  him  by  his  prophecies  and  his 
counsel.  Homer  calls  Proteus  Egyptian,  either  in 
the  literal  sense,  or  to  signify  that  he  lived  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  river  Egyptus.  Later  writers 
represented  Proteus  as  a  kin?  in  the  time  of  the 
Trojan  war,  who.  either  by  divine  skill,  or  by  an 
artful  rii. i one  of  the  ornaments  of  his  head,  could 
assume  various  forms.  According  to  other  accounts, 
which,  perhaps,  Virgil  had  in  view,  Proteus  was  a 
deified  sorcerer  of  Pallene,  a  peninsula  of  Emathia 
or  Macedonia.  Disturbed  by  the  profligacy  of  his 
tons,  he  went,  in  the  time  of  Hercules,  under  the 
sea  to  Egypt,  and  in  that  unfrequented  part  of  the 
sea  kept  the  sea-calves  of  his  master  Neptune,  who 
had  given  him  the  wonderful  power  of  prophesying. 
The  later  mystics  made  him  an  emblem  of  primeval 
matter,  and  he  is  thus  represented  in  the  tflth  Or- 
phic hymn.  Tins  mortal-bom  sen-god  now  became 
a  son  of  Neptune  and  Phcrotce,  or  of  old  <  krunus 
himself  and  Tethys.  Psamathe  was  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  I i.i.l  many  sons  and  daughters,  whose  names  are 
differently  given.  Any  one  who  hastily  chances  his 
principles  is,  from  this  old  sea-god,  called  a  Proteus. 

PROTHEEITE;  a  new  mineral,  found  in  the 
valley  of  Zillerthal,  in  the  Tyrol.  It  occurs  in  rec- 
tangular prisms,  with  faces  longitudinally  striated; 
colour  chrysolite- green  ;  lustre  between  glass  and 
diamond;  heavy;  scratches  glass;  infusible  before 
the  blow- pipe,  and  is  electric  by  friction. 

PROTOCOL  (from  the  Latin  protoeotlum);  a  re- 
cord or  register.  In  French,  protocol  means  the 
prescribed  formula  for  instruments  accompanying 
certain  transactions,  and  in  German  it  signifies  the 
minutes  of  any  transaction.  In  the  latter  sense  the 
word  has,  of  late,  been  received  into  international 
law,  and  we  hear  much  of  the  London  protocols 
respecting  Greece,  Belgium,  8tc  The  word  comes 
from  lite  Greek,  and  is  used  as  early  as  in  the  for- 
tieth novel  of  Justinian,  which  forbids  the  cutting 
the  protoeotlum  of  charters — a  short  note,  showing 
the  year  in  which  Uie  paper  or  parchment  was  made, 
and  the  officer  commissioned  for  the  delivery  of  the 
instruments,  by  means  of  which  frauds  were  fre- 
quently detected.    See  I>u  Fresne's  Glossary. 

PROTOGKNES;  a  Greek  painter,  contemporary 
with  Apelles,  according  to  tome,  born  in  Rhodes,  ac- 
cording to  others,  in  Caria.  (See  Apelles.)  Several 
master-pieces  of  his  are  mentioned,  particularly  a 
picture  of  Jalysus,  who  is  said  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  city  of  Rhodes.  In  this  picture  a 
hound  was  represented  panting,  and  with  froth  on 
his  mouth.  Pliny  relates,  that  for  a  long  time  the 
painter  was  unable  to  satisfy  himself  In  the  execu- 
tion of  the  froth;  but  that,  at  last,  in  a  fit  of  anger, 
he  threw  the  sponge,  with  which  be  used  to  wipe 
off  the  colours,  on  the  painting,  and  thus  accident- 
ally produced  a  natural  representation  of  it.  This 
picture  saved  the  aty  of  Rhodes,  when  it  was  be- 
sieged  by  Demetrius.  In  th«,time  of  (  icero  it  was 
still  in  thai  city,  but  Cassias  carried  it  to  Rome,  and 
placet!  It  in  the  temple  of  Peace,  in  which  it 
the  reign 


PROTRACTOR.    An  inttnuoenL  (or  kfe 
down  and  measuring  angles  on  paper  with  iccr^ 
and  despatch,  and  by  which  the  use  of  the  ik* 
chords  is  superseded.    It  is  of  various  funnj-xi 
circular,  rectangular  or  circular. 

PROVENCAL  POETS  were  romantic  poe 
chivalry,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  t  Oil-, 
the  south  of  France  and  in  Spaiu.  These  »c>- 
countries  at  that  time  bore  the  common  nameut  r- 
vence,  which  included,  beside  the  country  ru. - 
lietween  the  Rhone  and  the  Var,  Langiifilur  1  .- 
cony,  A  uvergne  and  Burgundy.  They  were  »ci > 
the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century,  under  Hr : 
Berengarius  IV.,  previously  count  of  Banr.j. 
Catalonia,  and  by  marriage,  count  of  Prom  . 
such,  Raymond  Berengarius  I.),  and  afterwards  l 
prehended  also  Arragon,  and  a  great  part  of  tat « 
of  Spain.    The  people  were  called  Prvmcsy: 
were  separated  from  the  less  polished  Freocfiw: 
Loire.  Southern  France,  a  I  ready  refined  byo 
from  Greece,  and  by  its  vicinity  to  the  f 
voured  with  a  milder  climate  and  a  freer  i 
was,  until  the  eleventh  century,  for  hi  advise?^, 
north  in  civilisation,  and  possessed  a  laneuay 
posed  of  Roman  and  Teutonic  words,  anJw". 
distinguished  for  clearness,  tenderness  isl  - 
and copiousness,  that  it  was  spoken  by  the  L 
classes  even  in  Catalonia,  Valeucia,  Ma)*-  '- 
The  language,  the  cultivation  of  the  nobirs  r; 
intercourse  with  the  Ran,  particularly  r.u 
poetical  Arabs,  an  imagination  awakened. 
understanding  enlarged  by  travel  and  advrt^" 
mmantic  spirit,  and  the  wealth  productd  bi 
merce,— all  these  circumstances  contributed  tot -< 
genius  and  to  produce  poetry.    The  poet  a*2 
war  and  adventures,  religion  and  love, sail 
encouragement  and  applause,  particularly  fix 
ladies,  who  were  celebrated  in  his  Terse*, 
taste  for  poetry  became  general  among 
aud  cultivated  classes  in  Provence,  and  the  p*^' 
particularly  Raymond  Berengarius  III. and  V  > 
ed  the  poetical  art.    I  n  their  court,  at  that  fa«  - 
most  refined  and  splendid  in  Europe,  it  m 
tomary  to  collect  a  circle  of  noble  poeti  P  '■■ 
and  song,  accompanied  by  the  lute,  harp.  «  ' 
were  demanded  at  every  feast,  and  row* 
therefore  wandered  about  to  enliven 
such  accompaniments.    The  words  JV»r<«rt  - 
poet  became  almost  synonymous.  Tbeir 
which  were  in  rhyme,  and  which  often  j***~f 
less  from  poetic  inspiration  than  from  »  *Pr-' 
imitation,  are  divided  into  three  princiw' 
1.  Cansonets,  love  songs  and  joyful  i 
live  Jais),  pastoral  (pastourelles),nai  telif**' 
didactic  songs  ;  2.  Sirventes,  songs  to  hf*®. 
heroes  and  princes,  in  which  class  wen?  ^ 
d  war  sones  ;  3.  Tensor*,  son*"* 
were  rental  t 
The  nwuurfr'- 

jerls  were  love  and  ladies ;  and  the  P*0  fa- 
voured to  rival  each  other  m  the  prai*'  * 
mistresses 


patriotic  and  war  songs  ;  3 
questions  of  gallantry,  which 
courts  of  love  (cows  tT amour) 


but 


they  were  less  tender  arf  *s 
than  the  German  Minnesingers  (q  '  > 

poems,  as  a  whole,  are  not        to  oof  Ift 


fine  passtg* 
t  onginai,  as  their 
expression),  and  ahfcoo^ iU>^  , 
ticaf  merit.  MtbeyconsHt^ 


their  poems, ; 
they  contain  occasional 
be  read  in  the 
consists  in  the 

little  true  poeti«u  mem,  ■»  j  ~— 
fantastic  conceits  and  hackneyed  ^P0^  ,  L 
the  outpourings  of  an  elevated  boo1,7«  11  .  , 
be  denied  that  they  were  of  F*lt^ZZ):, 
age,  by  forming  the  mind,  enriching 
exciting  men  to  action,  and  ladies  to  rca  ^ 
selves  worthy  of  ^^^J^^/Sp*^ 
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wm  called  the  IlotHrtna,ns  it  was  derived  principally 
from  the  Latin.  These  poets  were  likewise  called 
Troubadour  $  (q.  ;  in  Italian,  Trovatori),  while 
the  Norman-French  poets  of  a  somewhat  later 
period,  wIhi  wrote  in  French  the  nonsensical,  con- 
ceited and  absurd  romances  (die  first  of  which  was 
the  tedious,  but  then  popular,  /toman  de  la  Hose), 
heroic  poems  (of  the  twelve  peers  of  Charlemagne, 
of  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  and  of  the  Ama- 
dissen),  Conies  and  Fabliau*,  aud  who  were  parti- 
cularly favoured  by  Charles  VI.,  were  called  7Vo»- 
veres,  or  Trouveur:  (See  France,  Literature  of, 
division  Poetry.) 

The  oldest  Tronbadour,  whose  name  and  poems 
are  known  to  us,  is  William,  count  of  Poitiers  and 
Citiienne  (bom  1071),  who  sang  the  adventures  of 
his  crusade,  although  there  must  have  been  others 
who  sang  before  him.    Raynouard  discovered  a 
Provensal  poem  of  tlie  year  1000,  in  rhyme.  The 
flourishing  period  of  this  school  of  poetry  extends 
from  1090  to  1*90,  and  its  popularity  was  at  its 
height  about  1140,  and  at  the  time  when  Beren- 
gnrius  III.  received  the  investiture  of  Provence 
from  the  emperor  Frederic  1.    Not  only  the  nobles 
and  many  ladies  in  Provence,  but  many  celebrated 
foreign  princes  (e.g.  Richard  the  Lion-hearted), 
nud  the  Italian  nobles,  partook  of  the  enthusiasm 
in  its  favour.    The  charms  of  the  Provencal  poetry 
and  language  were  more  early  widely  felt  in  Italy 
(where  Folchetto  was  the  first  known  poet  of  this 
school),  and  in  Spain  (the  country  of  the  Limousin 
Provencal  poets),  where  many  princes  were  poets 
(Alphonso  II.,  Peter  III.  and  IV.),  and  later  in 
Sicily.    The  history  of  Romeo  de  Villeneuve  (the 
Pilgrim),  who  was  minister  of  the  tenth  count  of 
Provence,  Raymond  Bcrengarius  (from  1206  to 
1244),  and  who  is  praised  by  Dante,  deals  in  the 
marvellous,  and  was  considered  by  Raudrier  (1635) 
as  a  romance.    These  materials  have  been  worked 
up  in  a  new  form  in  the  Peregrination*  ed  Avanture 
del  nobile  Romeo  da  Provenza  (Turin,  1824).  The 
decline  of  the  Provencal  poetry  began  in  the  four- 
teenth century,  in  tlie  first  half  of  which,  prises 
were  ofiered  (nt  Toulouse  golden  violets,  afterwards 
silver  marigolds  and  roses),  for  the  encouragement 
of  poets.    The  last  whom  Millot,  the  author  of  the 
princijinl  work  on  this  subject,  Hist.  Litteraire  des 
Troubadours  (Paris,  1774,  3  vols.),  cites  is  Jean 
Esteve  de  Blesieres  (about  1286).    At  length  this 
amusement  became  wearisome,  the  understanding 
took  the  place  of  fancy,  the  nobility  lost  their 
splendor,  the  princely  patrons  of  poetry  became 
extinct,  the  French  line  of  kings  who  succeeded, 
favoured  the  French  language  instead  of  the  Pro- 
vencal,  and  materials  failed  when  the  adventures  of 
chivalry  ceased  to  exist ;   no  powerful  Petrarch 
arose  among  the  Provencals,  and  instead  of  the 
slnpers,  who.  if  they  really  were  Troubadonrs,  were 
called  minstrels,  succeeded  actors  and  jugglers,  who 
disgraced  the  name  of  Troubadours,  and  whose 
meanness  soon  caused  the  earlier  and  better  poets 
to  lie  forgotten.    We  have  still  much  of  the  Pro- 
vencal poetry  left.   Some  of  the  pieces  are  religions 
romances.     See  Raynouard's  Chcis  des  Potsiet 
originates   des  Troubadours  (Paris,  1816—21,  6 
vols  ),  to  which  collection  is  prefixed  a  Grammaire 
Jtomane ;  see  also  A.  W.  SchlegePs  Observations 
mr  la  Litierature  Prownxale  (Paris,  1818). 

PROVENCE;  one  of  the  old  provinces  of  France, 
lying  in  the  south-eastern  part  of  the  country,  on 
the  Mediterranean,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Dan- 
phiny,  and  on  the  west  by  Languedoc.  Its  natural 
boundaries  were  the  sea,  the  Rhone,  the  Var  and 
the  Alps.  The  capital  was  Aix,  and  the  province 
was  divided  into  Upper  and  Lower  Provence,  The 
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departments  of  the  Months  of  the  Rhone,  the  Lower 
Alps  and  tlie  Var,  with  a  part  of  that  of  Vaucluse, 
have  been  formed  from  it.  Creek  colonies  were 
founded  here  at  an  early  period  (see  Marseilles) ; 
and  tlie  Romans,  having  conquered  the  country 
(B.  C.  124),  gave  it  the  name  of  Provincia  (the 
province) ,  whence  its  later  name  was  derived.  Af- 
ter the  division  of  the  empire  of  Louis  le  Debonn- 
alre,  it  fell  to  Lothaire,  and  was  afterwards  a  sepa- 
rate kingdom,  under  the  name  of  the  kingdom  of 
Aries.  In  1246,  it  pawed  to  the  house  of  Anjou  by 
marriage;  and,  in  1481,  on  the  extinction  of  the 
male  line  of  that  house,  Louis  XI.  united  it  to  the 
dominions  of  the  French  crown.  (For  its  language 
and  literature,  see  France,  division  Language,  and 
the  article  Provencal  Poets.) 

PROVERBS  are  the  flower  of  popular  wit  and 
the  treasures  of  popular  wisdom;  they  give  the 
result  of  experience  in  a  form  made  impressive  by 
rhyme,  alliteration,  parallelism,  a  pointed  turn,  or 
a  comparison  drawn  from  the  most  ordinary  scenes 
and  occurrences  of  life,  which,  by  the  force  of  as- 
sociation, makes  their  effect  strong  and  permanent. 
Proverbs  may  be  unassuming,  lively,  grave,  or  even 
sublime;  their  general  character  is  naiveti.  The 
habit  of  men,  at  tlie  present  day,  to  communicate 
so  much  witli  each  other  by  writing,  which,  excit- 
ing the  feelings  less  Uian  conversation,  leads  to  a 
less  animated  mode  of  expression,  and  tlie  disposi- 
tion to  avoid  what  is  common,  springing  from  tlie 
pride  of  intellectual  cultivation  incident  to  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  society,  and  various  causes  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  civilisation,  muke  pro- 
verbs every  day  more  unfashionable  with  the  most 
civilised  European  natious,  particularly  in  this  coun- 
try, where  the  use  of  a  proverb  (except  it  lie  oue 
of  a  foreign  nation)  is  considered  almost  vulgar; 
and  the  same  contempt  for  these  jewels  of  the 
multitude  has  spread  to  America.  Another  reason 
for  proverbs  going  out  of  fashion  may  be,  that  the 
better  a  proverb  is,  the  more  trite  it  becomes ;  and 
what  is  trite  is  vulgar,  and  what  is  vulgar  is  inele- 
gant Thus  a  public  speaker  could  not  use  Uie 
proverb,  44  Twixt  cup  and  lip  is  many  a  slip,"  at 
least,  not  without  some  apology  for  its  triteness,  al- 
though tlie  very  triteness  in  this,  as  in  most  other 
cases  (such  as  often  quoted  verses),  proves  merit ; 
and  even  this  homely  proverb  undoubtedly  has  often 
led  to  care  and  thought  fulness.  Proverbs  often  save 
long  explanations  by  presenting  a  striking  image  j 
and  many  a  lecture  lias  probably  been  superseded 
by  the  French  adage,  44  One  spoonful  of  honey  at- 
tracts more  flies  than  a  hundred  barrels  of  vinegar." 
So  they  may  be  often  used  with  effect  to  point  the 
conclusion  of  a  discourse.  A  period  on  the  failure 
of  men  who  strive  beyond  their  capacity,  mi^lil  bo 
well  closed  by  the  Arabian  saying  which  Burck- 
hardt  mentions,  "  If  God  purposes  the  destruction 
of  an  ant,  he  gives  her  wings  ;"  and  the  vanity  of 
human  resolutions  could  hardly  be  set  in  a  stronger 
light  than  by  the  Portuguese  proverb,  *'  Hell  is 
paved  with  good  intentions"— a  proverb  which, 
until  it  has  become  familiar,  is  awfully  impressive. 
It  requires  skill  to  apply  proverbs  elegantly  and 
judiciously  in  common  life.  As  to  tlie  general 
worth  of  proverbs,  we  would  say,  with  one  of  their 
number,  Vox  populi,  vox  Dei.  Yet  there  are  many 
directly  opposed  to  others,  and  they  must  always  be 
received  cum  grano  salis ;  they  are  general  views 
of  things,  ana  "  no  rule  without  an  exception." 
Proverbs  are  plain  spoken.  In  their  view,  as  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  all  equal.  They  take  cognisance 
of  the  virtues,  and  vices,  and  follies,  of  all  classes, 
without  respect  of  persons.  They  pierce  the  object 
at  which  they  aim;  and  this,  in  fact, gites them 
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currency,  and  makes  them  what  they  are.  Boileau 
spunks  of  happy  expressions, 

Qui,  par  ^prompt  tjri  (Tun  §el  rejouitsant. 


Decicnnent 

Such  a  phrase  is  Napoleon's,  "  There  is  but  one 
step  from  the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  which  may 
be  almost  said  to  have  become  a  proverb,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  other  expressions  struck  out  in 
happy  moments,  or  proceeding  from  conspicuous 
persons.    The  proverb  is  nearly  related  to  the 
motto,  symbol,  device,  sentence,  apologue,  fable, 
&c. ;  and  the  limit  cannot  always  be  easily  drawn. 
Burckhardt  gives  us  the  following  as  Arabic  prov- 
erbs :   The  wolf  was  asked,  "  For  what  art  thou 
following  those  poor  little  sheep  ?»'    He  replied, 
4 'The  dust  upon  which  they  tread  is  good  for  my 
poor  little  eyes."  And  this:  one  man  said  to  another, 
"O  slave,  I  have  bought  thee."    "That  is  thy 
business,"  replied  he.  '» But  wilt  thou  run  away  ?" 
«  That  is  my  business,"  replied  he.   These,  having 
at  once  a  narrative  character,  and  a  concise,  pointed 
expression,  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  apologue 
and  the  proverb.  Certain  sallies  of  popular  humour, 
ludicrous  personifications,  &c,  which  are  frequently 
repeated,  are  sometimes  called  proverbs;  as,  "What 
a  dust  we  kick  up,  as  the  fly  said  to  the  cart-wheel." 
Proverbs,  being  the  offspring  of  popular  feeling  and 
experience,  often  serve,  of  course,  to  keep  alive 
the  recollection  of  peculiar  views  and  customs ;  and 
a  collection  of  the  sayings  of  different  nations  would 
form  an  exceedingly  useful  and  interesting  work. 
Burckhardt  collected,  at  Cairo,  a  number  of  Arabic 
proverbs,  which  have  been  published,  in  a  quarto 
volume,  under  the  title  Arabic  Proverbs,  or  the 
Manners  and  Customs  of  the  Modern  Egyptians 
(London,  1830.)    Sailer  has  published  the  Wisdom 
of  the  Streets,  or  the  Meaning  and  Use  of  German 
Proverbs  (Augsburg,  1810,  in  German.)  Many 
other  collections  of  German  proverbs  exist,  but 
none  very  complete.    The  collections  of  English 
and  Scotch  proverbs  are  numerous ;  we  may  merely 
specify  Ray's,  Allan  Ramsay's,  and  Henderson's. 
PROVERBS,  Book  or.    See  Solomon. 
PROVIDENCE,  the  largest  place  and  only  city 
in  Rhode  Island,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the  tide- 
waters of  Narraganset  bay,  about  thirty  miles  from 
the  Atlantic  ocean,  and  is  forty  miles  south-south- 
west of  Boston.  190  north  east  of  New  York,  394 
north-east  of  Washington ;  Ion.  71°  26'  W.  Int. 
41°  61'  N.  :  population,  in  1820,  11,767;  in  1825, 
15,941  ;  in  1830,  16,832;  in  1832,  about  20,000. 
It  19  thus  the  second  town  in  New  England,  in  point 
of  population.    It  is  built  on  both  sides  of  what  is 
usually  styled  Providence  river,  which  is  only  an 
arm  of  the  bay  reaching  to  the  mouth  of  Moosha. 
suck  river,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  its  two 
sections  being  connected  by  two  bridges,  one  ninety 
feet  in  width.  Vessels  of  nine  hundred  tons  burthen 
can  come  to  the  wharves.  The  buildings  are  chiefly 
wood,  uniformly  painted  white,  though  there  are 
many  of  granite  and  brick.    Some  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  are  spacious  and  elegant,  and  Urase  on  the 
high  ground  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  town  are 
remarkable  for  beauty  of  situation.     The  chief 
public  buildings  are  the  state-house,  of  brick  ;  the 
»rcade,  of  granite  ;  fourteen  houses  of  public  wor- 
ship ;  the  halls  of  Brown  university  ;  the  Dexter 
asylam  ;  the  Friends'  bmrding-school ;  five  public 
school-houses,  and  several  large  manufacturing 
establishments.    The  arcade  is  the  most  splrndid 
building  of  the  kind  in  the  Union ;  it  has  two 
fronts,  of  hammered  granite  each  seventy-two  feet 
wide,  presenting  colonuades,  of  the  pure  Grecian 
P»nc,  of  .ix  cufumns  each.  It  was  finished  in  1828, 


and  the  whole  cost  was  about  130,000  dolWn  <X 
the  churches,  the  first  Baptist,  the  two  I'oitanu. 
and  one  of  the  Episcopal  (St  John's),  are  han&we 
structures.  Brown  university  (originally  fbanVil 
at  Warren,  in  1764,  and  removed  to  Prorkkso  r, 
1770)  takes  its  name  from  Nicholas  Browa.it***: 
munificent  benefactor.  1 1  has  two  halls, both  ofbrvt 
via  Uuiversity  hall  and  Hope  college.  Thef  tn 
placed  on  some  of  the  highest  ground  iathecij. 
The  college  library  contains  about  6000  volm? 
Three  other  libraries  within  the  walls,  belonpar  ■* 
literary  societies,  present  an  aggregate  of  0000  nt- 
times,  in  addition.  The  government  of  the  anitw:; 
is  vested  in  a  board  of  fellows,  consisting  of  t*«*i 
members,  eight  of  whom,  including  the  preson 
must  be  Baptists ;  and  a  board  of  trustees,  of  ckv 
six  members,  twenty-two  of  whom  must  be  ikptkv 
five  Friends,  five  Episcopalians,  and  four  Coorr 
gationalists.  The  acting  officers  of  instmcuoii,  - 
present,  are  the  president,  three  professors,  Kd  tn 
tutors.  There  are  above  100  students.  *V* 
number  of  graduates  to  1827,  inclusive,  1119.  T* 
present  condition  of  the  institution  is  praspaa* 
The  public  schools  were  established  in  1*00.  tti 
now  consist  of  five  grammar  schools,  five  pruun 
schools,  and  one  African  school.   Tbey  ongna^ 


with  the  mechanics"  and 
The  Providence  library  contains  about  1S0O  >« 
times ;  the  mechanics'  apprentices'  library 
1000 ;  and  that  of  the  Athenaeum  about  ISM. 

Providence  was  early  a  place  of  much  cbihx 
al  enterprise.  In  the  first  half  of  the  year  !"> . 
the  duties  paid  on  imports  and  tonnage  aniouotr>i»' 
69,766  dollars  14  cents;  in  the  year  1831,  thesis 
amount  collected  was  227,000  dollars,  nutwittau^ 
ing  the  diminution  of  the  rates  of  duties  oe  nty 
articles,  which  reduced  tlie  sum  36,000  dolmv  k 
least.  The  imports  in  1831  amounted  to  45"i" 
dollars;  the  exports,  domestic  199,193  <fo*\ 
foreign  130,441  dollars,  total  329,634  dolkn  V.- 
amount  of  shipping  registered  is  12,362  tow,  ** 
rolled,  4788  tons.  There  are  four  insurant*  o» 
panies,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  :J(3O,0O)  & 
Jars  ;  and  fifteen  banks,  with  an  agirrrcBt*  cap* 
of  4,502,800  dollars,  besides  a  branch  of  the  ttui 
States  bank,  with  a  capital  of 800,000 dollan-i^* 
savings  bank,  capital  100,000  dollars.  The  B*i 
stone  canal,  extending  from  Providence  to  theu*^ 
of  Worcester  (Mass.),  was  finished  in  18*8 ; 
cost  about  700,000  dollars.  It  is  navigated  1; 
thirty  boats,  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  low 
There  are  ten  new  spapers  \  ublished  in  Prvmdtsc. 
two  of  which  are  daily.  Providence  is  must  <fe»- 
guUhed  for  its  manufacti 


There  are  in  Pru- 
dence four  cotton  factories,  two  moved  by  U*3 
and  two  by  water  power,  employing  a  gross  capw 
327,489  dollars.  Tbey  contain  1 1,194  spindles. 
244  looms.    They  give  employment  to  352  pa** 
directly,  besides  739  others,  dependent,  mat  * 
less,  on  them,  with  an  aggregate  annual  aounst  8 
45,801  dollars  wages.     They  consume  acw*-? 
434,971  pounds  of  cotton;  spin  3*2,875 poos** 
yarn,  and  weave  1,468,000  yards  of  cloth, 
of  the  finest  and  most  valuable  quality,  to  uV  e*- 
mated  value  of  247,84X)  dollars.    There  arc  al* 
extensive  bleacheries,  in  which  very  large  quww*1 
of  cotton  cloth,  from  many  of  the  factories  in  Kto* 
Island  and  other  states,  are  bleached,  calewknd 
and  beetled.  There  are  iron  founderirs  and  nucha* 
shops,  employed  principally  in  bouihng  cob* 
machinery,  and  estimated  to  cotisutuu-  or*-  tivi^ 
the  whole  amount  of  this  business  carried  on  i»  Of 
state,  there  are,  besides,  establishments  for  voriag 
sheet-iron,  in  tin,  copper,  brass,  &c  ;  a  large  t**- 
house,  for  the  manufacture  aid  cutting  of  In*-?**  i 
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alw  extensive  manufactures  of  leather,  boots  and 
shoes,  soap  arid  cahdles,  cabinet  furniture,  hats,  &c, 
am!  pu.k»'j-s,a»d  sundry  articles  used  iu  other  depart- 
ments of  Uie  manufacturing  business.  The  capita- 
lists of  Providence  have,  besides,  an  amount  equal 
to  if  ,000,000  dollars  invested  in  cotton,  woollen, 
and  other  factories,  in  other  towns  of  Rhode  Island 
and  the  adjoining  states,  agencies  of  which  are 
established  within  the  city.  For  the  consumption 
of  the  town  and  its  vicinity,  including,  as  this  does, 
many  manufacturing  villages,  there  were  imported, 
iu  the  year  1830,  45,160  bales  of  cotton,  and,  in 
the  year  1831,  55,707  ;  and  of  bread-stuffs,  in  1830, 
68,173  barrels  of  flour,  358,181  bushels  of  corn, 
and  16.067  of  rye  ;  in  1831,  71,369  barrels  of  flour, 
216,662  bushels  of  corn,  and  7772  of  rye. 

This  town  was  founded  by  Roger  Williams,  who 
was  born  in  Wales,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He 
removed  to  America  in  1631,  and,  after  preaching 
at  Salem  and  Plymouth,  was  settled  at  the  latter 
place,  as  pastor  of  the  congregational  church,  in 
1 634.    He  there  preached  against  the  king's  patent 
to  the  Plymouth  colonists;  on  the  ground  that  the 
king  had  uo  authority  to  grant  aud  dispose  of  the 
lands  of  the  natives,  without  their  consent.  For 
this  course,  together  with  his  peculiar  religious 
tenets,  and  particularly  his  open  and  fearless  decla- 
ration of  the  principles,  not  of  toleration  merely, 
but  of  entire  and  unrestricted  religious  freedom, 
and  his  avowal  that  the  civil  magistrate  had  no 
right  •«  to  deal  in  matters  of  conscience  and  relig- 
ion,'' he  was  banished,  and  ordered  to  depart  the 
Plymouth  jurisdiction  within  six  weeks.  This 
sentence  was  passed  in  the  autumn  of  1635 ;  but 
he  was  afterwards  informed  that  permission  was 
granted  him  to  remain  until  the  ensuing  spring. 
So  great,  however,  was  (lie  fear,  of , his  influence, 
tliat  an  officer  was  sent  to  apprehend  and  carry  him 
on  board  a  vessel  at  Nanlosket,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  conveyed  to  England.    Before  the  arrival 
of  the  officer,  Williams,  having  intimation  of  tins 
design,  had  departed  for  Rehoboth.    Being  there 
informed  by  governor  Winslow  that  he  was  still 
within  the  bounds  of  the  "Plymouth  patent,  he  cross- 
ed the  Seekonk  river,  in  the  spring  of  1636,  and 
commenced  a  new  settlement  in  the  wilderness, 
near  the'nioifth  of  the  small  river  Mooshasuck,  giv- 
ing it,  in  acknowledgment  of  the  divine  protection, 
the  name  of  Providence.  The  first  settlement  of  the 
town  was  thus  made  on  the  point  of  land  between 
the  Seekouk  or  Blackstnne  river  on  the  east,  and 
the  arm  of  the  Narraganset  bay  on  the  west.  The 
latter  was  afterwards  gradually  contracted  by  the 
extension  of  Uie  land  in  the  present  westerly  |>art 
of  the  town,  until  the  two  parts  were,  at  length, 
connected  by  Weybossett  bridge,  now  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  town.    The  slteet  of  water  re- 
maining north  of  this  bridge  was  thus  formed  into  a 
beautiful  cove,  which,  at  its  northern  extremity, 
receives  the  Mooshasuck  river,  and  forms  the  basin 
of  the  Blackstone  canal.    In  1676,  during  Uie  war 
which  was  made,  at  the  instigation  of  king 
Philip,  for  the  extermination  of  Uie  New  England 
colonists,  an  attack  was  made  on  Providence  by 
the  Indians,  and  about  forty  houses  burned  and  de- 
stroyed.   In  1801,  it  suffered  severely  from  an  ex- 
tensive fire.    In  1807,  a  violent  storm  and  flood 
destroyed  nearly  all  Uie  bridges,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  buildings,  in  Uie  town  and  its  vicinity.  In 
the  great  storm  of  September,  1815,  about  500 
buildings  were  destroyed  by  the  wind  and  the  wa- 
ter of  the  bay.   The  loss  of  property  on  that  occa- 
sion was  then  estimated  at  more  than  1,000,000 
dollars;  but  that  eventually  proved  of  much  benefit 
to  Uie  place,  by  removing  a  great  number  of  old 


and  comparatively  useless  buildings,  whereby  an 
opportunity  was  afforded  for  new  and  commodious 
streets  in  tliose  sections  which  are  devoted  to  com- 
mercial business.  In  October,  1831,  Providence 
was  incorporated  as  a  city,  divided  into  six  wards. 
Its  municipal  government  is  vested  in  a  mayor,  a 
board  of  six  aldermen,  and  a  common  council  of 
twenty-four  members. 

PROVIDENCE,  or  NEW  PROVIDENCE  ;  Uie 
second  island,  iu  point  of  siie,  among  Uie  Bahamas, 
being  thirty  miles  in  length  and  eight  in  breadth  ; 
lat.  25°  2'  N. ;  Ion.  77*  20*  W.  A  part  of  it  is 
very  fertile ;  but  its  principal  business  arises  from 
Uie  misfortunes  of  those  ships  which  are  compelled 
to  seek  it  for  a  harbour.  The  port  is  called  Nassau, 
and  is  situated  on  Uie  north  part  of  Uie  island.  Its 
harbour  is  rather  shallow  ;  but  it  is  Uie  capital,  and 
by  far  Uie  most  commercial  town  of  Uie  Bahamas. 
The  population  of  Uie  island  is  supposed  to  lie 
about  8000,  the  greater  part  of  whom  are  slaves. 

S      llahn  tutts 

PROVIDENCE  PLANTATIONS.  See  New 
England,  and  Providence. 

PROVINCE  (provincia),  among  the  Romans  ;  n 
district  of  conquered  country,  governed  by  a  pro- 
consul or  propretor  (see  Proconsul),  and  called 
Uierefore  provincia  consular  is,  or  pr*toria.  lint 
this  name  was  only  applied  to  lands  lying  beyond 
Uie  boundaries  of  Italy.  In  the  time  of  Augustus, 
they  were  divided  into  Uie  provincur  senatona,  w 
populares  (Uie  people's  provinces),  and  Uie  provincia: 
imperatoru!  (Uie  emperor's  provinces).  The  latter 
comprised  those  which  were  most  exposed  to  hostile 
inroads,  and  the  administration  of  which  was  left 
entirely  to  Uie  emperor,  under  Uie  pretence  of  spar- 
ing Uie  senate  and  people  Uie  trouble,  of  managing 
them,  but  in  reality  to  keep  Uie  army  in  his  own 
hands.  They  were  different  according  to  circum- 
stances. In  modern  times,  Uie  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  colonies,  or  to  dependent  countries,  at  n 
distance  from  Uie  metropolis,  or  to  Uie  different 
divisions  of  the  kingdom  itself.  Thus  the  Low 
Countries  belonging  to  Austria  and  Spain  were 
styled  province*  (see  Netherlands) ;  and  Uie  same 
term  is  applied  to  some  of  the  English  colonies.  The 
different  governments  into  which  France  was  divid- 
ed, previous  to  Uie  revolution,  were  also  called 
provinces.  The  name  has  sometimes  been  retained 
by  independent  states.  Thus  Uie  republic  of  Hol- 
land, after  it  had  thrown  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  was 
called  Uie  United  Provinces;  and  the  Argentine 
republic  has  assumed  the  name  of  United  Provinces 
of  the  Plata.  In  England,  Uie  jurisdictions  of  Uie 
two  archbishops  are  styled  provinces. 

Provincial  is  a  monastic  officer  who  has  Uie  su- 
perintendence of  Uie  monasteries  of  his  order  within 
a  certain  province  or  district,  and  is  himself  subor- 
dinate to  Uie  general  of  his  order. 

PROVOST  (from  propositus) ;  in  some  of  the 
Scotch  cities,  Uie  title  of  the  chief  municipal  officer. 
(See  Prevot.)  The  heads  of  several  of  Uie  colleges 
in  Uie  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
also  styled  provosts. 

Provost  marshal  of  an  army  is  an  officer  appoint- 
ed to  arrest  and  secure  deserters  and  other  crimin- 
als, to  hinder  Uie  soldiers  from  pillaging,  to  indict 
offenders,  and  to  see  sentence  passed  upon  them 
and  executed.     He  also  regulates  weights  and 


PRUDHON,  Pikrxb  Paul;  a  French  painter, 
born  in  17,60,  at  Cluny,  where  he  was  educated  by 
the  monks  of  the  celebrated  abbey  of  Uie  place. 
The  sight  of  Uie  pictures  here  awakened  his  taste 
for  painting,  which  being  observed  by  Uie  monks, 
i  Uie  bishop  of  Macou  liad  him  instructed  in  drawing 
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PRUNES— PRUSSIA. 


at  Dijon.  After  having  studied  in  Rome,  whither 
he  was  sent  by  the  Burgundian  estates,  Prudlion 
returned  to  France  in  1789,  and  lived  some  time  in 
obscurity  in  Paris,  but  finally  gained  reputation  by 
his  celebrated  allegorical  picture.  Crime  pursued  by 
Divine  Justice.  He  died  in  1823.  His  principal 
productions  are  Psyche  borne  away  by  the  Zephyrs, 
Zephyr  sporting  over  the  Water,  an  Assumption, 
and  a  Dying  Christ.  Some  have  censured  his  de- 
sign, and  the  sameness  of  his  heads;  but  his  brilliant 
colouring,  and  the  fine  expression  and  grace  of  his 
pencil,  are  generally  admired. 
PRUNES.    See  Plums. 

PRUSSIA  ;  the  smallest  of  the  (so  called)  great 
powers  of  Europe ;  a  country  in  several  respects 
singular,  being  composed  of  very  heterogeneous 
parts,  several  of  them  not  connected  by  any  com 
mi  mi  feeling  or  common  Interest,  not  even  by  geo- 
graphical situation,  but  merely  by  artificial  polities' 
system  ;  and  yet  it  holds  an  influential  station  among 
the  European  powers.    Another  very  striking  fea- 
ture of  this  monarchy  is  the  care  which  it  bestows 
on  science  and  education.   The  sciences  are  no 
where  fostered  with  more  care,  and  there  are  few 
countries  in  which  common  schools  are  more  widely 
diffused.     Notwithstanding  the  effect  which  this 
must  have  in  enlightening  the  people,  and  notwith- 
standing the  attention  which  has  been  paid,  for  se- 
veral generations,  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
there  is  an  almost  incomprehensible  backwardness 
in  every  tiling  which  belongs  to  a  civic  spirit,  chief- 
ly, it  is  probable,  from  three  reasons  :  1.  that  the 
greatness  of  Prussia  proceeded  from,  mid  has  been 
supported  by,  military  power,  tile  power  of  stand- 
ing armies,  and  the  whole  system  of  government 
has  been  carried  on  with  something  of  a  military 
spirit  by  numerous  officers  in  regular  gradations, 
who  execute  the  orders  received  from  theirsuperiors. 
2.  That  many  of  the  various  parts  composing  the 
monarchy  liave  no  national  interest,  as  Prussians, 
in  each  other;  so  that  the  noblest  germs  of  civil 
virtue  remain  undeveloped  in  the  breasts  of  the 
people,  whose  interests  are  diverse.    We  may  add 
here,  by  the  way,  tliat  Prussia,  of  late,  lias  neglect- 
ed the  most  important  means  of  giving  coherency 
to  her  population,  namely,  the  assembling  of  repre- 
sentatives from  all  the  various  provinces  In  one 
legislative  body.    Nothing  would  have  united  the 
people  more  strongly  than  thus  awakening  a  na- 
tional feeling  for  a  common  institution.    3.  That, 
since  the  time  of  Frederic  the  Great,  Prussia  has 
felt  obliged  to  seek  a  stronger  ally  in  Russia  to 
strengthen  herself  against  Austria — an  alliance 
which  has  much  retarded  her  civil  advancement. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  the  Siatitiict  and  Geo- 
graphy of  Prussia.  The  Prussian  monarchy,  which 
contained  3,000,0(X>  of  inhabitants,  on  40,428  square 
miles,  with  an  army  of  76,000  men,  when  Frederic 
the  Great  ascended  the  throne,  contained,  in  1804, 
without  reckoning  Neufchatel,  9,977,497  inliabi- 
tants,  upon  120,395  square  miles  (with  38,000,000 
of  Prussian  dollars  income,  about  32,000,000  Span- 
ish), ami  at  the  end  of  1828, 12,726,823  inhabitant*, 
upon  106  852  square  miles,  with  8,316,459  build- 
ings, to  which  is  to  be  added  Neufchatel,  with  51,580 
inhabitants,  upon  296  square  miles;  and,  at  the 
close  of  1830,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  was 
1 2,939,877.  The  whole  increase  of  the  population 
in  fourteen  years  has  been  2,247,082.  In  1826,  the 
population  stood  thus  :— 

Germans,      .      .      .      .      i      .  .  IO.OW.4S7 

Of  .Slavonic  oritfn,  2,03-000 
*r*ru:li  Walloon*,        ......  H7/.00 


Evangelical  (compriiin?  Lo« 
thenim  and  Calvin uU),  . 
Catholics,  .... 
Jews,      .      .      .      .  . 
MeinionitM,       «      •  • 


T«JT5 

IV'J 


The  military  consisted,  in  1829,  of  165,000  re^tjr 
troops  (of  which  17,908  were  guards,  19.1  J*  q, 
valry,  15,718  artillery,  and  104,712  infantry  c7  s* 
line),  and  of  52I,24S  Landtcekr  (q.  wm)t  of  wtera 
179,624  were  of  the  first  class,  and  179,624  m*  at 
second  class:  the  whole  military  force,  ttwres^r*. 
comprised  524.248  men.  Revenue  for  1 
36,190,000  Spanish  dodars;  national  debt,  ta  it  m. 
135,370.000.  The 
thus : — 


Domain*  and  royal : 

!-.tl"  of  domain*, 
Mine*.  w»lt  works. 
Manufacture*  of  _ 
Po*t  department," 
Lotteries,        .      .  . 
Salt  monopoly,  • 
Balance  from  NeufeiiaUjl, 
Tax  on  real  estate,  . 
Tax  railed  rlatt  tax. 


Tax  ou  orcuiMttion*.  .  . 
On,  excise,  duties  and  ttamp, 


Hifhwa 


toll. 


Tim 
.  \x> 
rrj 
«• 

UJO 

or  ? 
J  *»-"• 

•->- 


The  army  cost,  in  1829,  15,692,562  dollars, 
number  of  students  at  the  universities 
the  following  ; 


Berlin, 
Halle,  .  ; 
Breslau,  . 
Bonn,  . 
K'inij^berir, 
(•reitawulde, 
MumUsr, 


(For  the  schools  of  i 
The  chief  cities  are 


Berlin  (the  capital),  ; 
Bretlau,  .... 
Cologne,  .  . 

Kr>ni(fiherg,    ,       .  . 
Dautxic,      .      .      .  , 
Magdeburg*,    .  . 
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The  peace  of  1815  did  not  give  corn  pa  rtne-o 
the  irregular  territory  of  Prussia.    It  consists  N< 


The  numbers  belonging  to  the  chief  religious  deno- 
minations, in  1826,  were, 


chatel  uot  included)  of  an  eastern  and  a  we^ere 
part :  the  former,  which  is  much  the  larger,  is  board- 
ed  by  Russia,  Austria,  the  kingdom  of  Sax  cany,  tiat 
small  states  in  Thuringla,  the  electorate  of  Hear. 
Hanover,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  and  ran  the 
north  by  the  Baltic.    The  latter  is  separated  (rem 
the  former  by  the  electorate  of  Hesse,  tlanorer.sad 
Brunswick,  and  is  bounded  by  the  Netheriar»sa, 
France,  Bavaria,  Lippe-Detmold,  Nassau,  WaioW*. 
and  other  small  territories.    The  country  is  mcxij 
level,  with  small  elevations.    The  island  of  Raf.-c, 
with  its  promontory  Stubbenkammer,  is  the  h  p hr< 
point  in  the  lands  on  the  Baltic.    The  pnnrtrm! 
cliains  of  mountains  are  the  Sudetes,  with  the  RV 
6engebirge  (the  Schueekoppe,  4950  feet  high''  -  the 
Harts  (q.  v.),  with  the  Bracken  ;  the  Th  nrrmta 
forest ;  the  Westerwald,  with  tha  Siebengeb 
the  Hundsruck,  with  the  Hochwald  ;  and  the  Y*M. 
a  continuation  of  the  Ardennes.    The  rivers  an 
mentioned  below.    The  climate  is.  on  the 
variable,  and  severe  rather  than  mild  and 
yet.  in  the  valleys  of  the  Nahe,  Moselle,  Saar  and 
llm  Rhine,  it  is  very  fine.  Since  1*15,  the 
has  beeu  divided  into  ten  provinces  and  seven 
Uiry  districts.    The  provinces  are  subdivided 
two  or  three  governments,  of  which  the  i 
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point  of  population  contains  146,948  inhabitants, 
an  J  the  largest  in  this  respect,  that  of  Breslau.  con- 
tains 912,307  inhabitant*.  A  government  is  under 
the  control  of  a  president  and  a  number  of  counsel- 
lor* and  assessors,  who  have  the  charge  of  every 
thing  except  the  administration  of  justice.  Each 
province  has  a  high-president.  The  ten  provinces 
are  as  willows:  — 


•     •  • 


Urnn.lonburr,  . 

Tomef-aiiia,  •  . 

ftaxonr,       •  .  . 

We«tph*)ia,  •  . 

ClevM-Bi>rf,  .  . 

Lower  Klitno,  1.I77.W 

K*»t  Fru«i».  ......    l.aifl  IM 

W«t  Prunia,   7W.*)7 


In  lias. 
1.&3U.603 
877.V45 
5  W.Vil 

1,4 

1,£2H.M4 

1.075,025 


Neufchatel  has  51,680.    Though  the  geographical 
character  and  financial  resources  of  Prussia  were 
much  improved  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  first  still 
gives  rise  to  many  inconveniences.    Prussia  has  an 
unguarded  frontier  from  Scidenberg,  in  Upper 
l.uMitia,  to  Wittichenau  ;  an  open  frontier  towards 
Russia  (as  a  Russian  army  may,  at  any  time,  come 
within  three  days'  march  of  Breslau,  and  to  fortify 
the  I'rosna  would  cost  millions),  and  her  Rhenish 
provinces  compel  her  to  keep  up  always  a  strong 
military  force  in  the  direction  of  France— all  which 
shows,  if  we  may  use  the  phrase,  the  artificial  exist- 
ence of  Prussia,  her  unnatural  position.  Prussia 
can  only  partially  overcome  these  disadvantages  by 
immense  expense  ;  and  nothing  but  the  establish- 
ment of  a  general  government  for  the  whole  of  Ger- 
many can  afford  an  adequate  barrier  against  the 
threatening  power  of  Russia.    Prussia,  which  has 
but  a  third  part  of  the  population  of  Prance,  has 
yet  712  miles  more  of  frontier.    At  one  extremity 
•tie  touches  the  gates  of  the  French  fortress  Thion- 
ville  on  the  Moselle,  while  the  other  is  watered  by 
the  Memel  and  the  Niemen,  and  we  seek  in  vain 
for  a  body  to  unite  the  two  arms,  which  are  con- 
nected only  by  tlte  double  military  road  running 
through  Hanover.    There  are,  properly  speaking, 
three  Prussias.  one  in  Poland,  one  in  Germany,  one 
between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine.    The  kingdom 
has  three  vulnerable  parts,  towards  Russia,  Austria, 
awl  France  ;  hence  its  situation  is  dependent. 

The  commerce  is  various,  yet  would  be  much 
greater  if  those  countries  which  now  form  Prussia 
formed  part  of  one  great  state,  comprising  all  Ger- 
many, because  her  trade  with  the  interior  of  Ger- 
many is  now  obstructed.  The  Prussian  territory 
extends  622  miles  on  the  Baltic,  and  has  several 
bays  and  ports.  Its  inland  trade  is  promoted  by 
the  rivers  Oder,  Vistula,  Elbe  and  Saale  (the  two 
latter  of  which  are  connected  by  seven  canals  with 
the  two  former),  the  Rhine,  and  also  the  Memel, 
Pregel,  Warta,  Netre,  Havel,  Spree,  Weser,  Ems, 
Ruhr,  Lippe  and  Moselle,  which  either  flow  through 
Prussia,  or  belong  entirely  to  it.  There  are  rich 
lands  along  the  banks  of  most  of  these  rivers.  The 
mineral  treasures  of  the  country,  which  are  consi- 
derable, with  the  exception  of  the  nobler  metals, 
are  much  wrought.  Amber  is  found  almost  exclu- 
sively on  the  coast  of  Hinder  Pomerania  and  East 
Prussia.  Cattle  of  all  kinds  are  raised ;  horses  are 
bred  chiefly  in  East  Prussia.  Agriculture  and  the 
raising  of  sheep  (Prussia  has  more  than  15,000,000 
of  sheep)  have  attained  a  high  degree  of  perfection. 
Manufactures  are  carried  on  in  the  mountainous 
part  of  Silesia,  in  Ravensberg,  the  Mark,  Berg,  and 
the  other  Rhenish  provinces,  chiefly  of  articles  of 
domestic  production  ;  for  example,  manufactures  of 
linen,  amounting,  in  Sileoia,  annually  to  11,000,000 


of  Prussian  dollars  (above  7,400,000  Spanish),  of 
wool  (in  Silesia.  Braudenburg,  Saxony,  the  Lower 
Rhine,  Aixla-Chapelle,  Burtscheid,  Stolberg,  &c), 
and  manufactures  of  various  kinds  of  hardware. 
I  roti  and  steel  wares  are  largely  made  at  Berlin, 
Solingen,  Remscheid,  Iseriohn.  The  value  of  all 
these  manufactures  was  estimated,  in  1804,  at 
51,000,000,  and,  including  all  sorts  of  articles  for 
consumptions,  at  more  than  85,000,000  of  Prussian 
dollars,*  and  that  year  may  be  taken  aa  a  standard. 
Dantxic, Stettin,  Konigsberg,  Memel,  Elbtng,  Pillau, 
Col  berg,  Stralsund  and  Swinemunde  (q.  v.)  are 
seaports,  some  of  them  not  unimportant.  Though 
Prussia  employed  many  thousand  sailors  before  tlte 
introduction  of  the  continental  system,  yet  it  has 
no  navy  to  protect  its  commerce ;  and  some  forced 
attempts  of  the  government  to  carry  the  Prussian 
flag  to  distant  parte  of  the  world,  have  by  no  means 
tended  to  the  benefit  of  commerce.  By  a  law  of 
September  21,  1821,  a  small  coin  (silver  grush),  of 
which  Unity  make  one  Prussian  dollar,  was  intro- 
duced.   Government  gain  by  it  fourteen  per  cent. 

Most  of  the  inliabitants  of  Prussia  are  Lutherans: 
the  reigning  family  are  Calvinistic.   In  1624,  the 
king  introduced  a  new  liturgy,  which,  in  1825, 
5343  of  the  7782  evangelical  churches  in  the  Prus- 
sian monarchy  had  accepted.    According  to  tlte 
concordate  with  the  pope,  in  the  bull  i>#  Saluie 
Animarum,  of  July  1G.  1821,  the  bishops  of  Mini- 
ster, Treves  and  Paderbom  are  under  the  arch- 
bishop of  Cologne,  and  the  bishop  of  Culm  is  under 
the  archbishop  of  Gnesen  and  Posen.    The  bisho- 
prics of  Breslau  and  Ermeland  are  under  no  arch- 
bishop.   The  eight  chapters  elect  their  bishops ; 
the  pope  confirms  the  election,  and  the  chapters 
inquire,  before  the  election,  whether  the  persons 
proposed  fur  their  voles  would  be  agreeable  to  the 
king.    The  members  of  the  chapters  are  elected 
by  the  pope  in  the  months  one,  three,  five,  seven, 
nine,  eleven ;  in  the  other  months  by  tlie  bishop. 
In  tlie  first  case,  respect  is  paid  to  the  wishes  of  the 
king ;  in  the  latter,  the  election  is  subject  to  the 
royal  confirmation.  1  he  following  orders  of  knight- 
hood exist  in  Prussia :  tlie  order  of  the  Black 
Eagle,  founded  in  1701,  at  the  coronation  of  Fre- 
deric I.,  consisting  of  but  one  class  ;  the  order  of 
tlie  Red  Eagle,  originally  an  order  of  Uie  house  of 
Anspach  and  Baireuth,  ami  confirmed  in  1 791,  by 
Frederic  William  II.,  and,  in  1810,  divided  into 
three  classes ;  the  Louisa  order,  founded  in  1814, 
tor  females  ;  tlie  order  of  Merit,  founded  in  1740 ; 
that  of  tlie  Iron  Cross,  with  two  classes,  for  those 
who  fought  in  the  campaigns  of  1S13— 15 ;  the  or- 
der of  St  John,  besides  various  other  honorary 
designations,  medals,  crosses,  &c.     In  18^3,  the 
king  established  provincial  estates  both  where  they 
had  previously  existed,  and  where  tltey  had  not. 
This  was  to  pass  lor  a  fulfilment  of  his  promise 
made  in  1815,  to  give  a  constitution  to  his  people, 
but  was,  in  fact,  an  evasion  and  a  mockery.  The 
estates  consisting  of  nobility,  citisens  and  peasants, 
have  the  right  to  give  their  opinion  when  they  are 
consulted,  and  in  questions  relating  to  taxation,  they 
are  always  to  be  consulted  ;  but  in  no  case  is  their 
opinion  binding  on  the  government. 

Though  Prussia  is  an  absolute  monarchy,  all  per- 
sons are  equally  subject  to  the  laws,  and  justice  is 
impartially  administered  (except  in  the  case  of  ac- 
cusations for  political  offences);  all  are  equally 
bound  to  do  military  duty,  and  the  way  to  office  is 
nominally  open  to  all.  Feudal  services  were  abo- 
lished or  rendered  redeemable  by  the  edict  of  Oct. 
9,  1807,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  < 


1    *  A  Pruuiia  dollar  Is  equal  to  about  is.  84.  of  oar  moot  v. 
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of  the  principles  introduced  by  the  French  revolu- 
tion.   The  internal  urbanisation  of  the  state  rests 
on  the  edict  of  October  9,  1707,  and  the  administra- 
tion was  settled  by  the  law  of  April  30,  1815.  A 
general  presides  over  each  military  division,  and  a 
high  president  (oberprasidenl)  over  each  province. 
The  conduct  of  public  affairs  belongs  to  the  govern- 
ments ;  the  administration  of  justice  to  the  high 
courts  of  the  country  (Oberlandrsgerichte).  Each 
"  government"  has  a  president  and  two  chief  divi- 
sions, the  first  of  which  attends  to  the  police,  the 
estates,  tlie  military,  and  the  general  affairs  of  the 
government,  and  is  under  the  minister  of  the  in- 
terior.  The  second  division,  under  the  minister  of 
the  police,  has  the  cliarge  of  all  financial  affairs. 
Each  province  is  divided  into  circles,  superintended 
by  a  counsellor  (Landrath),  the  organ  of  both  divi- 
sions.   The  high  presidents  are  permanent  deputies 
of  the  ministers.    To  them  are  intrusted  all  those 
matters  of  political  regulation,  whose  effect  cannot 
be  restricted  to  a  single  government;  in  particular, 
they  are  the  presidents  of  the  consistorial  and  me- 
dical authorities,  and,  at  the  some  time,  presidents 
of  the  government  in  the  capital  of  the  province. 
At  the  head  of  the  state  stands  the  monarch,  who 
issues  through  his  "  privy  cabinet"  cabinet  orders, 
signed  by  himself.    March  30,  1817,  a  council  of 
state  was  established :  it  is  the  highest  deliberative 
authority,  but  has  no  part  in  executive  business. 
It  examines  all  plans,  proposals,  grievances,  &c. 
The  king  presides,  or  the  chancellor  of  state,  or  a 
member  temporarily  substituted.     In  1819,  this 
council  consisted  of  sixty-six  persons,  including  the 
princes.  Under  the  "  ministry  of  slate"  (consisting 
of  the  prince-royal,  nine  ministers  of  state  and  six 
reporting  counsellors)  stand  immediately  the  privy 
state  and  cabinet  archives,  the  high  committee  of 
examination,  and  the  board  of  statistics.  The 
ministry  of  state  consists  of,  1.  the  ministry  of  the 
royal  household  ;  2.  of  foreign  affairs ;  3.  of  justice ; 
4.  of  finances ;  5.  of  manufactures,  commerce  and 
public  works  ;  6.  of  the  army ;  7.  the  interior  and 
the  police ;  8.  of  ecclesiastical  affaire,  education 
and  health;  9.  of  accounts  (Staattbuchhalterei)  In- 
dependent of  these  is  the  general  post-office.  The 
general  directory  of  foreign  commerce  has  formed 
a  separate  department  since  1820.  The  same  is  the 
case  with  the  chief  bank  at  Berlin.    (For  the  Prus- 
sian law,  and  the  administration  of  justice,  see  the 
end  of  this  article.)   The  Prussian  government  has 
fulfilled  its  pecuniary  obligations  with  scrupulous 
exactness  :  thus  it  behaved  honourably  in  its  new 
provinces  to  the  public  creditors,  who  were  so  long 
ill-treated  under  the  confederation,  and  acknow- 
ledged the  whole  debt  in  Westphalia,  which  had 
been  reduced  to  a  third  by  the  king  of  Westphalia. 
The  reigning  bouse  in  Prussia  is  the  house  of  Ho- 
henzollern. 

History  of  Prussia.  The  Teutonic  knights  re- 
ceived, in  1226,  a  strip  of  land  on  the  Vistula  from 
Conrad  of  Masovia  (see  Poland) ,  in  order  that  they 
might  protect  Poland  from  the  heathen  inhabitants 
of  Prussia.  From  1230  to  1283,  they  carried  on  a 
war  of  extermination  with  eleven  Prussian  tribes. 
These  at  last  became  Christians,  and  adopted  the 
German  customs.  The  power  of  the  Teutonic 
knights  increased  rapidly,  and,  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, their  territory  extended  from  the  Oder,  along 
the  Baltic,  to  the  bay  of  Finland,  and  contained 
cities  like  Dantsic,  Elbing,  Thorn,  Culm,  &c. 
About  1404,  they  ruled  over  2,500,000  of  people, 
and  hail  an  annual  income  of  600,000  marks.  But 
the  knights  became  tyrants,  and  the  nobility  and 
cities  had  no  means  of  escaping  their  oppression 
but  by  submitting  to  Poland.   A  terrible  war  en- 


sued, from  1454  to  1 166,  and  tltp  country  vas  IX 
with  bloodshed  and  devastation.     It  1511,  tbr 
knights  elected  Albert  of  BranoViiluirg,  a»  of  or 
margrave  of  Anspach,  to  the  office  of  grand  Baser, 
with  a  view  of  strengthening  themselves.  la  [Sty 
the  order  was  abolished  entirely  in  Prussia,  sad  ij 
territory  was  converted  into  an  hereditary  dad*, 
under  prince  Albert  and  his  male  desceaduu<* 
brothers,  as  a  fief  of  Poland.    The  republic  of  f» 
land  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  the  eJe&r 
of  Brandenburg  in  the  duchy  of  JYnssw  by  t* 
treaty  of  Welau,  September  19,  1657.  Ton?* 
other  powers,  and  especially  Sweden,  the  pr- 
elector Frederic  William  also  maintained  a  read- 
able attitude.    His  son  Frederic  III.  placed 
royal  crown  upon  his  head,  January  18, 1101.* 
Frederic  I.,  thereby  elevating  Prussia  Proper  to  i 
kingdom.    Vanity  probably  led  him  to  ule  th-i 
step,  but,  under  him,  the  monarchy  iacwwnJ  a 
territory,  and  a  desire  for  further  increase—*  » 
cessary  consequence  of  the  scattered  cuoditnaa' 
its  component  parts — and  the  assumption  ot  a  s> 
tion  which  required  augmented  power  to  snaprt 
it — became  an  early,  and,  it  may  be  said,  a  ru: 
trait  of  Prussian  policy,  and  the  desire  is  toll  sir*, 
for  the  original  motive  still  remains.  Fmbrr 
William  I.  (q.  v.)  received  Stettin  in  1720,  by  ia 
peace  of  Stockholm,  and  also  Prussian  Gustoi 
He  was  a  tyrannical  soldier,  but  sagacious,  a 
of  justice  when  it  did  not  interfere  with  hisnjrw 
or  plans.    His  desire  to  keep  on  foot  a  surtx 
army  of  60,000  men,  led  him  to  tlie  enlrnia;  i 
foreigners.  He  was  frugal,  and  under  him  bet»^ 
system  so  much  developed  by  Frederic  11.,  o/aai 
ing  the  internal  government  as  much  as  poa&r  * 
machine.    His  love  of  justice  not  unfreqoroiij 
him  to  infringe  the  independence  of  the  jukw. 
With  many  resources  which  waited  only  for  drw 
lopment,  Prussia  came  to  Frederic  the  tireat. 
made  it  one  of  the  first  powers  of  Europe,  taro 
upon  parts  of  Silesia  were  used  as  a  pretext  kr  J" 
invasion  of  that  province.    After  several  win  t* 
remained  in  possession  of  the  chief  part  of  it  liat 
Friesland  was  united  with  Prussia  in  1743.  Fn« 
the  year  1763,  Frederic's  chief  can?  was  directed  *» 
the  internal  government,  almost  all  the  braaches" 
which  he  improved ;  but  the  great  number  «  mxf 
which  he  kept  on  foot  induced  him  to  make  the  » 
crease  of  revenue  the  chief  object  of  his  pwems** 
and  the  whole  system  of  internal  admiaHu*** 
was  regulated  with  a  view  to  make  it  a  pfwtart** 
machine.    Square  miles  and  population  were  ti« 
tlie  measure  of  power  and  happiness  in  the  poH 
of  the  European  cabinets ;  the  first  partium  • 
Poland,  in  1772,  was  the  consequence;  and,fo* 
that  time,  Prussia  sacrificed  Poland  to  Raw*.  •1 
secure  its  aid  as  an  ally  against  Austria,  fx 
monarchy  was  almost  doubled  under  Frederv 
Great.    He  left  to  his  nephew,  Frederic 
1 1 . ,  a  territory  of 7 1 ,700  square  miles,  with  $.8*00' 
inhabitants,  and  an  army  of  220,000  mea 
however,  consumed  almost  four  fifths  of  the  «»?- 
nue  of  the  state),  and  a  treasure  of  50  million  Pw 
sian  dollars  (about  34  million  Spanish).  Fredr" 
the  Great  had  no  true  love  for  his  nation  :  as*- 
ing  passions  were  the  love  of  fame  and  of  po»* 
He  regarded  lite  Prussian  nation  as  a  foreign  p*' 
ral  regards  the  army  under  his  command.  N,n 
than  any  other  prince  he  undermined  the  (mW 
empire,  which,  it  must  be  owned,  had  become**** 
than  worthless .    He  serrated  entirely  the  aw? 
and  the  citizens — a  system  whose  natural  uvs* 
tion  wa*  the  punishment  of  an  insolent  oobiw* 
the  field  of  Jena.    I'nder  his  government  iobn 
;  the  press  enjoyed  coos 
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liberty ;  Frederic  wis,  in  general,  a  lover  of  jus- 
tice. With  him  died  the  principle  which  had  given 
motion  to  the  whole  system,  and  Mirabeau,  in  his 
HitUtre  secrete,  calls  Prussia  pourriture  avant 
maiwtU.  His  successor,  Frederic  William  II.,  was 
a  profligate  and  weak  man  ;  the  country  was  badly 
eoveroed  ;  the  finances  exhausted,  and  her  politics 
Uxame  wavering,  because  Frederic  Uie  Great  had 
elevated  her  to  such  a  rank  among  the  European 
atates,  that  she  was  obliged  to  take  a  prominent  part 
in  ti»e  most  Important  a  flairs  of  the  continent;  but  af- 
ter she  hail  lost  Uie  aid  of  his  genius,  she  had  not  suf- 
ficient power  to  act  independently.  This  wavering 
character  continued  for  a  long  series  of  years. 
With  Frederic  the  Great,  also,  or,  at  least,  under 
him,  began  a  singular  contradiction  in  Prussian 
politics.  While  her  government  promotes  with 
arreat  liberality  the  tliH'usion  of  knowledge,  and 
manifests  a  real  enthusiasm  for  science,  and  several 
of  her  most  eminent  public  men  are  among  the 
friend*  of  free  institutions,  yet  history  finds  her  sid- 
ing witli  Russia,  and,  of  late,  also,  with  Austria,  all 
three  opposing  with  a  vain  obstinacy  the  irresistible 
progress  of  liberty.  At  Reichenbacli,  in  1790, 
r'msvia  appeared  as  mediator  in  the  peace  with  the 
Porte,  and  in  August.  IT'Jl,  became  connected 
again  with  the  court  of  Vienna  by  the  convention 
ol  P  Units.  The  profligate  extravagance  of  Uie 
court  of  Frederic  William  II.  required  large 
supplies  of  money ;  ami  Prussia  and  Russia  seised 
upon  the  remainder  of  Poland,  under  Uie  pretext  of 
pulling  down  Jacobinism, although  Frederic  William 
Iiad  assented  to  Uie  new  Polish  constitution  of  May 
It,  ITU  I.  The  cabinet,  which  surrounded  Uie  im- 
becile king,  was  without  principle  ;  it  took  posses- 
sion of  Uie  territory  of  Nuremberg;  it  shared,  in 
17'J3  and  171)5,  in  Uie  partitions  of  Poland,  and 
mado  a  secret  treaty  ^  August  5, 17«»G)  wilh  France. 
After  many  inconsistent  steps  caused  by  her  artifi- 
cial situation,  Prussia  resolved  upon  Uie  maintenance 
of  a  strict  neutrality,  which,  In  Uie  stale  of  Europe 
at  Uiat  time,  was  impossible.  In  IWX  France  oc- 
cupied Hanover.  In  IHH5,  when  a  Uiird  coalition 
was  forming  against  France,  Prussia  wavered  more 
than  ever.  The  emperor  of  Russia,  Alexander, 
appeared  at  Berlin,  and  brought  about  Uie  conven- 
tion of  Potsdnm,  November  'A,  181*6  ;  but,  after  the 
Imule  of  Austerlits,  Prussia  sought  for  peace,  ami 
concluded  with  France  Uie  treaties  of  December 
IS,  1805,  at  Vienna,  and  of  February  15,  1800,  at 
Paris.  April  1,  180ti,  she  was  obliged  to  occupy 
Hanover,  and  was  severely  reproached  by  Fox. 
All«*r  Napoleon  had  concluded  Uie  confederacy  of 
I  I^^b  ft^^i iti^^^  a^»*t4sss  \\^  l#^prs \ a^  f^fl  l^^^d  u jjon 

form  a  couulcqioise  against  France  ;  but  slie  could 
not  effect  a  confederacy  of  Uie  states  of  Northern 
Germany.  A  war  ensued,  and  a  single  batUe — 
Uiat  of  Jena,  October  14,  1806 — disclosed  to  Uie 
world  Uie  rottenness  of  Uie  system  of  Frederic  Uie 
Great  (to  rest  Uie  whole  power  of  the  state  on  Uie 
army,  and  to  separate  Uie  army  as  much  as  possible 
from  Uie  otuens,  by  taking  for  soldiers  foreigners, 
and  lor  officers  noblemen  only,  whose  arrogance 
1ms  never  lieen  surpassed,  and  bad  mi  solid  basis, 
not  even  that  of  large  property).  The  peace  of 
FiUil,  July  <J,  1807,  retfuced  Prussia  to  hall  its 
former  dimensions,  ami  Uiis  half  had  to  support 
150,000  French  soldiers  until  December,  1808,  and 
to  pay  lifO  millions  of  francs ;  French  garrisons  re- 
mained in  Uie  fortresses  of  Stettin,  Kustrin  and 
GUigau.  The  minister  Vun  Stein  (at  Uie  head  of 
affairs  since  October  5,  1807  )  strove  lo  regenerate 
Prussia,  and.  thoturti  he  was  a  most  uncompromising 
enemy  of  France,  established  by  Uie  edict  of  Oct. 
9,  1807,  new  relations  between  the  landlords  and 


the  cultivator*,  and  introduced  several  results  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  peasants  were  to  be  in 
future  free,  and  miglit  become  owners  of  the  soil  ; 
and  November  19.  1808,  a  municipal  constitution, 
called  Uie  Stadteordnung,  was  established,  by  which 
the  minister  Stein  seems  to  have  intended  to  lay  Uie 
foniKiaUon  of  a  civil  spirit,  and  to  8dapt  the  stale 
of  Prussia  to  the  spirit  of  Uie  age.*  In  1808,  Stein 
was  obliged  to  leave  Germany,  in  consequence  of 
the  persecutions  of  the  French.  June  6,1810.  baron 
Ilardenl  crg  was  placed  at  Uie  head  of  Uie  govern- 
ment as  slate-chancellor.  His  administration  is  a 
most  important  one  for  Prussia.  (See  //</r«//*w4iwg.) 
The  continuance  of  French  oppression,  instead  of 
weakening  Prussia,  strengthened  her  to  a  degree 
which  would  have  been  thought  impossible.  Her 
energy  broke  forth  with  a  wonderful  effect  in  1813, 
when  the  king  called  on  44  his  people"  to  shake  off 
Uie  French  yoke.  The  nation  was  then  in  n  state  of 
excitement,  which  Uie  government  gladly  made  use 
of.  but  did  not  understand,  or,  if  it  did  understand, 
laboured  to  check  as  soon  as  Uie  occasion  for 
turning  it  to  profit  had  passed  by.  We  have  given, 
in  Uie  first  division.  Statistic*,  &c.  of  Prussia,  the 
increase  which  this  monarchy  received  from  the 
Vienna  congress.  Its  political  station  is  much  Uie 
same  as  it  was  before  1800,  though  Prussia  lias  be- 
come more  influential  Uian  it  was  during  the  reign 
ot  Frederic  William  II.,  and  is  closely  connected 
wiUi  Austria  ami  Russia,  and  instead  of  rallying 
round  her  the  constitutional  portion  of  Germany, 
and  making  herself  Uie  champion  of  order  and  civil 
liberty  in  that  country,  she  shuts  her  eyes  to  the 
noble  opportunity,  and  joins  to  the  barbarous  might 
of  Russia  and  the  withering  despotism  of  Austria 
Uie  light  of  science  and  civilisation,  and  thus,  in 
case  of  a  general  war,  will  compel  Uie  constitutional 
stales  of  Germany  again  to  join  France. 

Administration  of  Justice  in  Prussia.  At  the 
head  of  it  is  the  minister  of  justice,  whose  office  ex- 
tends to  Uie  organisation  of  Uie  whole  department, 
all  Uie  appointments  in  Uie  same,  &c,  and  to  deci- 
sions in  cases  unprovided  for,  and  Uie  remedying  of 
what  appears  defective  or  contradictory  by  the 
authority  of  Uie  king.  I'tider  him,  in  Uie  ancient 
Prussian  dominions,  are  the  high  courts  of  Uie  coun- 
try (  06eriandesgerichte)  ;  under  these  Uie  lower 
courts,  particularly  Uie  imjuisitorktts,  which  liave 
charge  of  criminal  cases  :  Uie  country  and  town 
courts  ;  royal  "  justice-offices,"  courts  of  the  medi- 
atised princes,  counts  and  barons,  patrimonial 
courts  ;  commissioners  of  justice  (advocates  and 
notaries.  There  are  also  ecclesiastical  and  commer- 
cial courts.  Since  Uie  new  organisation  of  justice 
in  Prussia,  it  has  always  been  Uie  plan  to  appoint, 
even  for  courts  of  Uie  first  instance,  several  judges 
wiUi  collegiate  power,  for  all  cases  where  Uie  ques- 
tion is  one  of  real  legal  investigation  ;  whereas,  in 
former  times,  in  Germany,  there  was  but  one  judge 
in  all  the  courts  of  the  first  instance.  The  same 
principle  lies  at  Uie  foundation  of  the  new  French 
organisation.  The  judicial  system  in  Prussia  is  as 
follows  : — A.  In  Uie  German  countries  between  the 
Khioe  and  Uie  Weser,  Uie  Kibe  ami  Oder,  including 
Fast  Prussia,  there  is  a  considerable  variety  in  tbu 
courts  of  the  first  instance,  particularly  in  Silesia 
and  Westphalia,  on  account  of  the  many  lordships 
and  principalities  which  have  independent  courts  of 
Uie  first  instance  :  some  of  them  even  possess  courts 
of  Uie  second  instance.  In  the  Catholic  parts  of 
Uie  country  there  are,  also,  Uie  ecclesiastical 


•  The  StaHtrtrJnune  *,t«  til*  rllln  »♦»•  ronfml  ot  the'.t 
(MM-animrr  wftair*,  uwt,  in  «4>m«>  inpasur*.  their  poUr*.  It 
Mr  a*  r> in  ittu,  Mid  ektended  to  nl»r«  •rqiuml  iU 
It  dves  oot,  Iw waver,  cooler  mueh  real  bbert/. 
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of  Uie  archbishop!*  and  bishops  The  conrts  of  the 
tecum!  instance  comprise  sixteen  high  courts  of  the 
country,  of  which  the  one  at  Berlin  is  called  court 
of  the  chamber  (Rammer gericht).  These  are  per- 
manent courts,  and  all  the  time  in  session.  Every 
high  court  of  the  country  is  divided  into  two  senates 
(three  only  excepted),  of  which  the  second  forms 
generally  the  court  of  appeal,  and  at  the  same  time 
attends  to  affairs  of  guardianship,  &c.  The  divi- 
sion into  senates  exists  also  for  criminal  cases.  These 
high  courts  of  the  country  consist  of  330  presidents, 
counsellors  and  assessors  (all  judges).  Above  them 
stands  the  privy  supreme  tribunal  at  Berlin,  as  a 
court  of  revision  for  important  cases.  Civil  cases, 
according  to  the  ancient  German  custom,  pasr  sue* 
cessively  through  three  courts, criminal  cases  through 
two;  but  all  decisions  in  important  criminal  cases 
are  sent  to  the  minister  of  justice,  and  generally  are 
laid  by  him  before  the  KammergericAt  for  its  opinion. 
For  the  conduct  of  investigations  there  is  a  division 
called  Inquisitorial,  in  the  high  courts  of  the  coun- 
try. This  organisation  exists  in  East  and  West 
Prussia,  Brandenburg,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  and  Juliers-Cleves-Berg.  B.  The 
province  of  Posen  had,  during  the  existence  of  the 
duchy  of  Warsaw,  a  judicial  organisation  entirely 
French,  which,  with  certain  modifications,  has  been 
retained  by  the  ordinance  of  Feb.  9,  1817.  There 
are  in  that  province  thirty-one  courts  of  the  peace, 
for  much  the  same  objects  as  the  French  courts  of 
this  sort,  namely,  to  effect  compromises,  to  decide 
in  actions  for  the  recovery  of  small  debts,  contracts 
of  hire,  insults,  &c.  As  courts  of  the  second  in- 
stance for  cases  decided  by  the  justices  of  the  peace, 
and  of  the  first  instance  for  other  cases,  there  are 
seven  "country courts"  (Landgericnte), correspond- 
ing to  the  French  tribunaux  de  premiere  instance. 
In  some  cases,  the  oral  pleading  has  been  retained 
in  civil  cases,  but  with  an  extension  of  the  power 
of  the  judge,  and  a  curtailing  of  the  irregular  writ- 
ing, which  the  French  process  permits  to  the  advo- 
cates. (See  Process.)  For  criminal  cases  there  are 
four  inquisitoriats,  entirely  in  the  Prussian  form.  A 
high  court  of  appeal  at  Posen.  with  two  presidents 
and  eight  counsellors  (judges),  forms  the  court  of 
highest  instance  in  all  coses.  The  first  appeal  is 
made  from  one  country  court  to  another;  so  that 
these  courts  exercise  mutually  an  appellate  juris- 
diction over  each  other.  The  high  court  of  appeal 
is  not  merely  a  court  of  cassation  (q.  v.),  but  goes 
into  a  consideration  of  the  whole  case,  and  decides 
it  upon  the  merits.  The  courts  of  the  peace  con- 
sist of  a  judge  and  an  assessor  (assistant).  The 
country  courts  comprise  sixty- two  presidents,  di- 
rectors, counsellors  and  assessors.  C.  In  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  French  administra- 
tion has  been  retained  entirely,  as  well  in  respect 
to  the  organisation  of  the  courts  as  to  the  nature  of 
the  process.  (Only  the  Eastern  Rhenish  part  of 
the  district  of  the  country  court  of  Coblents  has  the 
Prussian  organisation.)  In  this  province,  there  are 
123  courts  of  the  peace.  Above  them  stand  six 
country  courts,  with  ninety-one  presidents,  counsel- 
lors and  assessors.  The  court  of  second  instance 
(in  regard  to  courts  of  the  peace,  the  third)  is  the 
Rhenish  court  of  appeal,  with  two  presidents, 
twenty  six  counsellors,  and  two  assessors.  There 
are  in  these  courts,  collectively,  thirty-three  advo- 
cates of  the  crown.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle,CoblenU, 
Cologne,  Crefeld,  Elherfeld  and  Treves  are  com- 
mercial courts.  Appeals  of  cassation  (q.  v.)  go  to 
the  court  of  cassation  at  Berlin.  D.  The  princi- 
pality of  Neufchatel  and  Valingin  has  its  own  an- 
cient judicial  system.  The  lower  judicial  authori- 
se* ore  the  majors  and  castellans;  the  higher  are 


two  sovereign  courts,  in  which  the  gownwf; 
sides,  and  to  which  each  estate  (nobikj.  ji  - 
and  communities)  sends  four  membm.  1>  i» 
preme  tribunal  at  Berlin  is  the  highest  court  of  j»- 
tice  for  that  part  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  in «M 
the  Prussian  judicial  system  prevail*.  U  d  -.r 
only  as  the  highest  court  of  appeal  the  est  * 
third  Instance,  in  causes  in  which  the  en.wit  a.  t 
pute  is  at  least  2000  German  dollar*,  u<±  ike  a 
ception  of  a  few  kinds  of  cases  which  btlcaf  » t, 
without  regard  to  the  amount,  and  of  dm  vtas 
are  excepted  from  its  jurisdiction,  without  narl 
to  the  amount.  It  acts  only  on  the  report*  cut*, 
up  to  it  from  the  lower  courts,  and,  whenever  i  a- 
puted  fact  remains  to  be  settled,  the  oast  u  <tr 
back  to  the  inferior  court.  The  numeral  ear 
courts,  which  possess  final  jurisdiction,  or*  p 
vented  this  tribunal  from  contributing  »  an  i 
give  completeness  and  uniformity  to  the  jsreen. 
dence  of  the  country,  as  other  supreme  tribnas  t 
other  countries;  for  example,  the  pwlisart  * 
Paris,  the  court  of  cassation,  the  court  uf  tk  x 
perial  chamber,  the  Roman  rota,  kc  The  nju- 
tion  of  the  judicial  system  has  hitherto  fallwprsr 
pily  to  the  minister  of  justice.  The  tapes*? 
buna  I,  in  the  year  1824,  consisted  of  s  jew^ 
(bearing  the  rank  of  minister)  and  twenty  awe- 
lors,  who  were  chosen  from  the  roost  distort 
members  of  the  supreme  tribunals  of  all  H»  p» 
vinces .  In  addition  to  these,  there  was  east » 
in  1819,  for  the  administration  of  justice  »  *» 
Rhenish  provinces  of  Prussia,  a  court  of  iw» 
and  cassation  at  Berlin.  For  the  grand  ds*T<> 
Posen  there  is  a  supreme  court  of  apt»ul, 
ing  of  a  president  and  eight  counseUon  a  fart 
Swedish  Pomerania  also  has  its  ok!  tjtimdp- 
tice,  a  court  of  five  members,  and  a  sopiesew 
of  appeal,  composed  of  a  president  and  three  a* 
sellors,  both  established  at  Greiftwald. 

Prussian  Code  {Allgemeines  Landmii,  t* » 
universal  law  of  the  country,  called  also, 
by  foreigners,  Codex  Friderician us ) .  Ail  the  to? 
of  Prussia  and  Brandenburg,  since  the  riertwr* 
deric  William  of  Brandenburg,  have  seata** 
deavoured  to  improve  the  system  of  lawaed  I***- 
tion ;  but  none  of  them  have  understood  to  lb**1" 
ly  the  real  wants  of  the  people,  and  now  to"* 
such  success  as  king  Frederic  II.,  who  **•  *' 

f;reat  many  respects,  a  benefactor  to  hi* 
mmediately  after  the  conclusion  of  his  fr*1 
he  gave  to  the  courts  a  more  simple  and  efc»- 
constitution.   The  minister  of  justice  {taf^d*' 
cell  or),  Samuel  V.  Cocceji,  a  celebrate!  J**?* 
began  a  Corpus  Juris  Friderkianum,  m  s*W  k 
Roman  law  was  brought  into  a  natural  order, 
al  principles  laid  down  and  conclusions  oVuiurevf 1 
subtleties  and  fictions,  and  all  rules  not  ■Pr**~ 
to  the  state  of  Germany,  excluded,  and  aQ 
ful  laws  settled  (1st  part  1749,  Sd  part  1*50 


this  essay  embraced  only  a  small  part  of  tat 
of  law;  and,  although  it  was  introdured  ■  ** 
provinces,  still  the  proposed  end  was  aot  ye* 
ed.    After  Cocceji's  death  (1754),  bis  eon*'1** 
of  the  courts  fell  into  disuse,  and  the  de*£»  ^ 
making  a  new  code  of  laws  was  for  the  ttarJ*' 
doned.    But,  in  17SO,  under  the  superintend*** 
the  minister  Von  Carmer,  the  format**  of  a  °^ 
was  undertaken,  and  prosecuted  with  •wtaf1'i 
activity.    It  was  not  intended  to  nukr  an 
new  code  of  laws,  but  to  supply  the  dew"*'™, 
existing  system.    The  Roman  low  was,  * 
taken  as  the  foundation  of  the  work.  To**£ 
sage  was  prefixed  the  place  which  it  shoo"     • : 
in  the  code,  or  the  gromid  on  which  it  •*- 
mivl  wtuitfcv  cr  ta»c  jjcw  icst-ituti^cs 
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tras  .-.  Jii.  ■]  according  to  the  prevailing  law.  This 
Ctxit-  was  published  from  1784  to  I7s8.  in  six  parts. 
The  opinions  of  those  who  understood  the  subject 
were  requested,  and  prises  offered  for  the  best  com- 
roenturies  on  it;  and  the  whole  was  completed  in 
June,  1791,  under  the  title  "General  Prussian 
Code.'*    Some  slight  faults  which  were  pointed  out 
hnving  been  corrected,  it  was  promulgated  June  1, 
17D  I,  under  the  title  Allgemeiius  Landrecht.  The 
work  lias,  irom  the  first,  held  a  high  rank,  and  only 
one  distinguished  voice  lias  been  raised  against  it, 
that  of  John  George  Schlosser,  in  his  Five  Letters 
nu  Legislation,  and  particularly  on  the  Plan  of  tlie 
Prussian  Code  (Frankfort.  1789—90,  2  purls), 
which,  on  the  whole,  take  the  same  ground  us  Von 
Savigny  lias  lately  done  (Leber  den  licruf  unserer 
Zeit  zur  Geselzgebung,  Berlin,  1815), •  opposing  all 
modern  codes.    The  reforms  which  have  been  ef- 
fected since  1808  liave  greatly  added  to  its  value, 
and  the  efforts  for  its  improvement  are  still  continu- 
ed.   Among  the  commentaries  should  be  distin- 
guished F.  ft.  von  Strombeck's  Supplement  to  the 
General  Code  for  the  Prussian  States  (Leipsic,  1824, 
2  vols.). 

Prussia  Proper  includes  the  two  provinces  of 
East  and  West  Prussia.  Fast  Prussia  is  mainly 
made  up  of  the  former  duchy  of  Prussia,  and  West 
Prussia  is  a  part  of  Poland,  which  was  taken  in  the 
partitions.  Konigsberg  is  the  capital  of  Fast  Prus- 
sia. Dantsic  anaMarienwerder  are  the  most  im- 
portant places  of  West  Prussia. 

PRUSSIAN  BLUE.  See  Blue,  Prussian,  and 
Prussic  Acid. 

PRUSSIC  ACID,  or  HYDROCYANIC  AC  ID, 
is  procured  by  the  following  process  :  To  a  quan- 
tity of  powdered  prussian  blue,  diffused  in  boiling 
Water,  let  red  oxide  of  mercury  be  added  in  succes- 
sive purlieus,  till  the  blue  colour  is  destroyed.  Fil- 
ter the  liquid,  and  concentrate  till  a  pellicle  appears 
upou  its  surface.  On  cooling,  crystals  of  prussiate 
(or  cyanide)  of  mercury  will  make  their  appear- 
ance. These,  after  drying,  are  put  into  a  tubulated 
glass  retort,  to  the  beak  of  which  is  adapted  a  hori- 
lontal  tube,  about  two  feet  long,  ami  fully  half  an 
inch  wide  at  its  middle  part.  The  first  third  part 
next  the  retort  is  filled  with  small  pieces  of  white 
marble,  the  rest  with  fused  muriate  of  lime.  To 
the  end  of  this  tube  is  adapted  a  small  receiver, 
which  is  immersed  in  a  freezing  mixture.  Pour  on 
the  crystals  in  the  retort,  muriatic  acid  in  rather 
less  quantity  than  is  sufficient  to  saturate  the  oxide 
of  mercury  which  formed  them.  Apply  a  very 
gentle  heat  to  the  retort.  Prussic  acid  will  be 
evolved  in  vapour,  and  will  condense  in  the  tube. 
Whatever  muriatic  acid  may  pass  over  with  it  will 
be  detained  by  the  marble,  while  the  water  will  be 
absorbed  by  the  muriate  of  lime.  By  means  of  a 
moderate  heat  applied  to  the  tube,  the  prussic  acid 
may  be  made  to  pass  successively  along;  and,  after 
having  been  left  some  time  in  contact  with  the  muri- 
ate of  lime,  may  be  driven  over  into  the  receiver. 
As  the  carbonic  acid,  evolved  from  marble  by  the 
muriatic,  is  apt  to  carry  off  some  of  the  prussic  acid, 
care  should  be  taken  so  as  to  prevent  the  distilla- 
tion of  this  mineral  acid .    Prussic  acid,  thus  obtain- 


•This  work  of  Mr.  von  Striffny.  who**  objection!  air*tn«t 

the  altitude  of  our  time,  not  to  make,  but  to  compile  codes, 
we  by  no  me«n»  share,  nor  oven  tonaidef  very  profound.  is, 
nerertheiess,  highly  interest'nir.  as  mii(ht  hare  Wen  export ed 
from  the  reputation  of  the  author.  \V«  reconuneud  it*  peru- 
tal  *nh  reference  to  the  history  of  the  c<><t«<  here  in  nue«tton. 
It  «et»  in  a  »tnkinif  lilfht  the  extreme  care  with  which  the 
Prussan  ro-ie  was  dra>»  ri  up,  in  whirh  r*«pect  it  is  much  dis- 
tinguished from  the  FrMtll  and  Austrian  codes.  Sariirny's 
work  has  been  translated  under  the  title  On  the  Aptitude  of 
the  present  Age  for  Legislation  and  Jurisprudence,  by  »  Bar- 
filter  v<  liucvit>'»  lua  Lvudoa;, 


ed,  has  the  following  properties:  it  is  a  colourless 
liquid,  possessing  a  strong  odour,  somewhat  resem- 
bling tliat  of  peach  blossoms ;  and  the  exhalation, 
if  incautiously  inhaled,  may  produce  sickness  or 
fainting.  Its  taste  is  cooling  at  first,  then  hot,  as- 
thenic in  a  high  degree,  and  a  true  poison.  Its 
specific  gravity,  at  44^°,  is  0.7068  ;  at  64°,  0.6969. 
It  boils  at  >)',-,  and  congeals  at  about  3°,  becom- 
ing crystallised  with  the  fibrous  form  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  The  cold  which  it  produces,  when  re- 
duced into  vapor,  even  at  the  temperature  of  68°, 
is  sufficient  to  congeal  it.  This  phenomenon  is 
easily  produced  by  putting  a  small  drop  at  the  end 
of  a  slip  of  paper,  or  a  glass  tube.  Though  repeat- 
edly rectified  on  pounded  marble,  it  retains  the  pro- 
perty of  feebly  reddening  paper  tinged  blue  with 
litmus.  The  red  colour  disappears  as  the  acid  eva- 
porates. The  vapor  of  prussic  acid  is  0.9476.  It 
was  analysed  by  Uay-Lussac  by  passing  it  through 
an  ignited  procelain  tube,  containing  coils  of  fine 
iron  wire.  No  trace  of  oxygen  could  be  found  in 
it.   The  result  was  as  follows 

Carbon,      .»»•••      ■  44.39 

Nitrogen,  5|.7l 

Hydrogen,  ......      v  3.90 

This  acid,  when  compared  with  other  animal  pro- 
ducts, is  distinguished  by  the  great  quantity  of  nit  ro- 
gen it  contains,  by  its  small  quantity  of  hydrogen, 
and  the  total  absence  of  oxygen.  When  this  strong 
acid  is  kept  in  well-closed  vessels,  even  though  all 
access  of  the  air  is  prevented,  it  sometimes  under- 
goes decomposition  in  less  than  one  hour.  It  be- 
gins by  assuming  a  reddish-brown  colour,  which 
becomes  deeper  and  deeper,  until  at  length  it  de- 
posits a  carbonaceous  matter,  which  gives  a  deep 
colour  to  both  acid  and  water,  and  emits  an  odour 
like  that  of  ammonia.  When  potassium  is  heated 
in  prussic  acid  vapour,  mixed  with  hydrogen  or  ni- 

nen,  there  is  absorption  without  inflammation, 
the  metal  is  converted  into  a  gray,  spongy  sub- 
stance, which  melts,  and  assumes  a  yellow  colour. 
Supposing  the  quantity  of  potassium  employee! 
capable  of  disengaging  from  water  a  volume  of 
hydrogen  equal  to  fifty  parts,  we  find, after  the  ac- 
tion of  the  potassium,  that  the  gaseous  mixture  has 
experienced  a  diminution  of  volume  amounting  to 
fifty  parts.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  potash, 
and  analysing  the  residue  by  oxygen,  we  find  that 
fifty  parts  ot  hydrogen  have  been  produced,  and, 
consequently,  that  the  potassium  has  absorbed  100 
parts  of  prussic  acid  vapour;  for  there  is  a  diminu- 
tion of  fifty  parts,  which  would  obviously  have  been 
twice  as  great,  had  not  fifty  parts  of  hydrogen  been 
disengaged.  The  yellow  matter  is  prussiate  of  pot- 
ash, properly  a  cyanide  of  potassium,  in  analogy 
with  the  chloride  and  iodide  of  potassium,  formed 
when  the  vapour  of  muriatic  ami  hydriodic  acid  is 
made  to  act  upon  potassium.  The  base  of  prussic 
acid  thus  divested  of  its  hydrogen,  to  which  it  owed 
its  acidifying  quality,  is  called  cyanogen  hy  flay- 
Lussac.  in  allusion  to  its  being  the  basts  of  the  blue 
colour  of  pruvsian  blue.  It  is  obtained  by  heating 
the  cyanide  of  mercury  in  a  small  glass  retort.  It 
soon  blackens,  and  melts  like  animal  matter,  at  the 
same  time  disengaging  the  cyanop en  in  abundance. 
This  substance,  which  is  the  true  radical  of  the  acid 
under  consideration,  is  possessed  of  the  following 
properties:  It  is  a  permanently  elastic  fluid,  of  a 
strong  and  penetrating  odour,  and  a  density,  when 
compared  with  air,  of  18.  It  is  inflammable,  and 
burns  with  an  intensely  beautiful  bluish  flame,  bor- 
dering on  purple.  It  consists  of  nitrogen  29.654, 
and  carbvu  jtf.418,  and  is,  therefore,  a  bicarbure. 
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of  cyanogen.  Though  a  compound  body,  it  has  a 
remarkable  tendency  to  combine  with  elementary 
bodies.  Thus  it  is  capable  of  uniting  with  the  sim- 
ple  non-metallic  bodies,  and  evinces  a  strong  attrac- 
tion for  the  metals.  It  enters  into  direct  combina- 
tion with  a  few  alkaline  bases  only,  and  these  com- 
pounds are  by  no  means  permanent;  hence  it  has 
no  claim  to  be  considered  as  an  acid.  To  return 
to  the  properties  of  prussic  acid,  before  we  describe 
the  other  compounds  of  cyanogen.  Barytes,  heat- 
ed in  prussic  acid,  yields  its  barium  to  the  cyanogen 
of  the  acid  to  form  a  cyanuret  of  barium,  while  the 
hydrogen  of  the  acid  and  the  oxygen  of  the  earth 
unite  to  form  water.  Potash  and  soda  behave  in 
a  similar  manner,  as  respects  their  bases.  Prussic 
acid  is  the  most  violent  of  all  poisons.  When  a  rod 
dipped  into  it  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  tongue 
of  an  animal,  death  ensues  before  the  rod  can 
lie  withdrawn.  Doctor  Magendie  has,  however, 
introduced  its  employment  into  medicine.  He 
found  it  beneficial  against  phthisis  and  chronic 
catarrhs.  His  formula  is  the  following:  Mix  one 
part  of  the  pure  prussic  acid  with  8£  of  water  by 
weight.  To  this  mixture  he  gives  the  name  of 
medicinal  prussic  acid.  Of  this  he  takes  1  gros.  or 
59  grs.  troy,  distilled  water  I  lb!,  or  7560  grs.,  pure 
sugar  1$  oje.,  or  708 j  grs.,  and,  mixing  the  ingre- 
dients well  together,  he  administers  a  table-spoon- 
ful every  morning  and  evening.  One  ten  thousandth 
of  prussic  acid  may  be  detected  in  water,  by  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  solution  of  sulphate  of 
iron.  This  test,  though  delicate,  is  surpassed  by 
another,  in  which  copper  is  used,  and  which  will 
detect  one  twenty  thousandth  of  prussic  acid  in 
water.  To  employ  it,  we  must  render  the  liquid 
containing  the  prussic  acid  slightly  alkaline  with 
potash,  add  a  few  drops  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and, 
afterwards,  sufficient  muriatic  acid  to  redissolve  the 
excess  of  oxide  of  copper.  The  liquid  will  appear 
more  or  less  milky,  according  to  the  quantity  of 
prussic  acid  present.    Pmssic  acid  is  formed  in  a 

great  many  chemical  operations;  as,  for  instance, 
y  transmitting  ammoniacal  gas  over  ignited  char- 
coal contained  in  a  tube;  as  also  by  heating  in  a 
glass  tube,  closed  at  one  end,  a  mixture  of  oxalate 
of  ammonia  and  oxalate  of  manganese.  Prussic 
acid  exists  in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  The  pecu- 
liar smell  of  bitter  almonds,  peach  flowers,  and  the 
leaves  of  the  lauro-ceraius,  and  of  other  vege- 
tables, is  owing  to  this  substance.  Prussic  acid  is 
often  obtained  from  the  peach  and  apricot  kernels. 
The  bark  of  the  prunus  padu*  contains  much  of  it, 
and  water  distilled  from  it  is  capable  of  killing  ani- 
mals. Cyanogen  unites  with  oxygen,  and  gives 
rise  to  a  compound  called  cyanic  acid.  It  consists 
of  cyanogen  twenty-six  parts,  and  oxygen  sixteen. 
It  crystallines  in  oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  which 
are  colourless  and  transparent,  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  are  dissolved  in  hot  water,  as  well  as  in 
the  strong  acids.  Its  most  remarkable  property  is, 
that  it  allows  of  being  boiled  with  the  strong  acids 
without  undergoing  decomposition  or  cliange.  With 
the  metalic  oxides  it  forms  salts  that  do  not  deto- 
nate. The  cyanoua  acid  contains  just  half  as  much 
oxygen  as  the  cyanic,  and  is  characterised  by  the 
facility  with  which  it  is  resolved  by  water  into  car- 
bonic acitl  and  ammonia,  and  by  the  property  of  de- 
tonation, when  in  union  with  the  oxides  of  mercury 
and  silver.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  same  substance  as 
the  fulminic  acid,  which  is  essential  in  the  fulmina- 
ting compounds  of  these  metals.  (See  Fulmina- 
tion,  and  Fulminating  Silver,  and  Mercury,  under 
these  metals  respectively.)  We  have  also  two  com- 
pounds of  the  radical  of  prussic  acid  with  chlorine, 
called  \te  chloride  of  cyanogen,  and  the  bichloride 


of  cyanogen.  The  former  of  these  is  »W  it  Oct 
Puhr.  Between  5°  and  10°  6*,  it  is  liquid,  and  ± 
so  at  68°,  under  a  pressure  of  four  aunotpbem, 
but,  at  the  common  pressure  and  terapefatart.  t  <* 
a  colourless  gas.  In  the  liquid  state,  it  is  at  \myti 
and  colourless  as  water.  It  lias  a  very  oJfcu.v 
odour,  irritates  the  eyes,  and  is  highly  injur**  i, 
animal  life.  It  consists  of  thirty-six  |«ns  ebkret 
and  twenty-six  of  cyanogen.  The  bichlondr 
cyanogen  contains  twice  as  much  chloriae  a*  4» 
preceding  compound.  It  is  solid  at  coubmb  Vx 
peratures;  at  284°  it  fuses,  and  boils  at  374*.  h 
vapour  is  acrid,  and  excites  a  flow  of  tears,  ini  t 
injurious  to  life.  Its  odour  is  similar  to  thai  »i 
chlorine.  When  boiled  in  water,  it  is  co»«r»o 
into  muriatic  and  cyanic  acid.  There  is  a  cm 
pound  of  iodine  and  cyanogen  of  somewhat  as  - 
properties .  It  has  a  cai isii c  taste  and  a  pcnKnu* 
odour.  It  is  very  volatile,  and  sustains  a  tcoptiv 
ture  above  212°,  without  decomposition. 
of  cyanogen  has  also  been  formed,  and 
the  last  mentioned  compound.  Cyanogen  (ma* 
acid  compound  by  a  union  with  hydn >gen  arai  *•«. 
It  is  neither  volatile  nor  poisonous  in  small  qu&r 
ties,  and  is  destitute  of  odour.  It  is  gradoiiij  -it- 
composed  by  exposure  to  the  light,  forming  pne* 
acid  and  prussian  blue.  It  decompmei  woe  *•* 
of  the  more  powerful  acids:  peroxide  of  iron* 
example,  unites  with  it  in  preference  to  saipbarr 
acid,  unless  the  latter  is  concentrated.  Ai 
acid  contains  no  oxygen,  but  simply  coorisUrfai 
bon.  hydrogen,  nitrogen  and  metallic  iron, the  <"» 
of  ferrureted  chyazic  acid  {chyasic,  from  tae  iotas 
of  carbon,  hydrogen  and  azote)  has  lieen  puf**- 
but  the  term  ferro  cyanic  acid  is  more  general-?  fa- 
ployed.  Of  the  salts  formed  by  this  scat 
important  in  chemistry  is  the  ferrocya*"**  *f  1** 
(formerly  called  the  prtutiate  of  potath\  I  * 
transparent,  and  of  a  beautiful  lemon  yellow  cr»'* 
In  large  crystals,  it  possesses  a  certain  k*I » 
toughness,  and  in  thin  scales,  a  degree  of  eia*»'£ 
Its  solution  is  not  affected  by  alkalies,  but  it  «*» 
composed  by  almost  all  the  salts  of  the  pena*** 
metals.  The  following  table  presents  a  fit*  of* 
colours  of  the  metallic  precipitates  thus  obtsaw- 

Solution*  of  0(r»  t 

MnnffiuiMa  .      Wbitr  |**-ipit*U 

Protoxide  of  Iron      .      .  Copiom 
Itaitoxlde  of  iron  .      .      Copioai  d«f '  c' 
Tritoxide  of  iron      .      .    Copious  ^  ^ 

tin  White. 

Zinc  

Antimony       ...  " 
Uranium      ....    Hlrm.1  r«i 
Cerium     ....  Whit*. 
Cobalt  . 
Titanium  . 
ni&muth 
Protoxide  of  . 

Deutoxide  of  copper  .      .  Crtauwi  bn>«* 

Nk-kcl     ....  AppUtfiw 

Lead  Wan*. 

Deotoxtde  of  memiry  . 

Silver    ....      f    "  f***" 

I  MueuiUteMr. 

Palladinm  ....  OUr?. 
Rhodium,  pUtina  and  fold  None. 

Iron,  though  contained  in  the  fenocyanic  add*- 

all  its  salts, cannot  be  detected  in  them  by 

tests  of  iron;  for  the  liquid  tests  are  kUdW 

detecting  oxid  of  iron  as  existing  fa  * 

therefore  cannot  be  expected  to  indicate  u*  ^ 

sence  of  metallic  iron,  while  forming  »'*  "  , 

elements  of  an  acid.   The  beautiful  »J»\T.,- 

prussian  blue,  is  a  ferrocyanaie  of  far 

iron,  and  is  always  formed  when  ferror^1^*^ 

its  salts  are  mixed  in  a  solution  with  a  pens* 01 

The  usual  mode  of  manufacture  is  oj  v** 

gether  one  part  of  the  ferrocyanate  rfp**. 

part  of  copperas  and  four  of 
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dissolved  In  water.  Prussian  blue,  mingled  with 
more  or  less  alumine,  precipitates.  It  is  afterwards 
dried  on  chalk  stones  in  a  stove.  The  ferrocyanate 
of  potash  employed  in  the  process  is  prepared  by 
heating  to  redness  dried  blood,  or  other  animal 
matters,  with  an  equal  weight  of  pearl-ash,  until 
the  mixture  has  acquired  a  pasty  consistence.  The 
sulphocyanie  acid  is  a  compound  of  cyanogen,  sul- 
phur and  hydrogen.  Cyanogen  forms  two  com- 
pounds with  sulphur  alone,  and  one  with  selenium. 

PRUTH;  a  river  of  Europe,  which  rises  in  Ga- 
licia,  in  the  Carpathian  mountains,  and  empties  into 
the  Danube  below  Galact.  By  the  treaty  of  Bu- 
charest betweeu  Russia  and  the  Porte  (May  6, 
18 12),  the  Pruth,  from  its  entrance  into  Moldavia, 
was  recognised  as  the  boundary  of  the  two  empires, 
and  all  that  part  of  Moldavia  lying  on  the  left 
bank,  was  ceded  to  Russia.  In  1711,  Peter  the 
Great  (see  Peter  /.),  after  three  days'  disadvanta- 
geous lighting  on  the  Pruth,  was  surrounded  by  the 
Turkish  forces,  and  extricated  only  by  a  treaty, 
concluded  through  the  prudence  and  promptitude 
of  the  empress.  (See  Catharine  1.)  By  the  treaty 
of  Adriaoople  (September,  1829)  it  was  stipulated 
that  th«  Pruth  should  continue  to  form  the  boundary 
between  the  Russian  and  Turkish  territories. 

PRYNNE,  William,  a  learned  lawyer  and  anti- 
qnary,  was  born  at  Swanswick,  in  Somersetshire,  in 
1600,  and  was  placed  at  Oriel  college,  Oxford, 
where  he  was  graduated  bachelor  of  arts,  in  1620. 
He  then  removed  to  Lincoln's-inn  to  study  the  law, 
and  became  barrister,  bencher,  and  reader  of  that 
society.  His  attendance  upon  the  lectures  of  Dr 
Preston,  a  distinguished  Puritan,  strongly  attached 
him  to  that  sect,  and  he  began  to  write  as  early  as 
1G27,  attacking  the  drinking  of  healths,  love-locks, 
popery,  and  Arminianism,  which  he  deemed  the 
enormities  of  the  age.  In  1G32,  he  published  his 
work  against  theatrical  exhibitions,  entitled  Hittrio- 
Mattix;  which,  although  licensed  by  archbishop 
Abbot's  chaplain,  yet,  in  consequence  of  some 
reflections  upon  female  actors,  that  were  construed 
to  be  levelled  at  the  queen  (who  had  acted  in  a 
pastoral  after  the  publication  of  the  work),  brought 
a  persecution  upon  the  author  in  the  slar-chamber, 
w  hich  condemned  him  to  a  fine  of  £5000,  to  be 
expelled  the  university  of  Oxford  and  Lincoln's-inn, 
to  be  degraded  from  his  profession  of  the  law,  to 
stand  twice  in  the  pillory,  losing  an  ear  each  time, 
and  to  remain  a  prisoner  for  life.  Prynne  continued 
writing  against  prelacy  in  prison;  until,  for  a  vir- 
ulent piece,  entitled  News  from  Ipswich,  he  was 
ajjnin  sentenced  by  the  star-chamber  to  a  fine  of 
115000,  to  lose  the  remainder  of  his  ears  in  the 
pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in  each  cheek  with  the 
letters  S.  L.  (seditious  libeller).  This  sentence 
was  also  executed,  and  he  was  removed  for  impris- 
onment to  Caernarvon  castle,  and  afterwards  to  the 
island  of  Jersey.  His  spirit  was  not,  however,  to 
be  subdued,  and  he  continued  to  write  until  the 
meeting  of  parliament  in  1640,  when,  being  chosen 
representative  for  Newport  in  Cornwall,  the  house 
of  commons  issued  an  order  for  his  release.  He 
entered  London,  with  other  sufferers,  in  triumphant 
procession,  and  petitioned  the  commons  for  damages 
nguinst  his  prosecutors.  On  the  impeachment  of 
Laud,  he  was  employed  as  chief  manager  of  the 
prosecution,  and,  when  the  parliament  became 
victorious,  was  appointed  one  of  the  visitors  to  the 
university  of  Oxford,  where  he  laboured  strenuously 
to  advance  the  cause  of  Presbyterianism.  He 
wnrmly  opposed  the  Independents  when  they 
acquired  ascendency,  and  used  all  his  influence  to 
produce  an  accommodation  with  the  king,  being 
one  of  the  members  who  were  excluded  and  impris- 
v. 


oned  on  that  account  With  the  other  deluded 
members,  he  resumed  his  seat  in  1659,  and  dis- 
played so  much  seal  for  the  restoration,  that  general 
Monk  was  obliged  to  check  his  impetuosity.  He 
sat  in  the  healing  parliament  as  member  for  Bath, 
and  on  the  restoration  was  appointed  to  the  office 
of  chief  keeper  of  the  records  in  the  Tower.  He 
occupied  his  later  years  in  writings  connected  with 
his  office  in  the  Tower,  and  finished  his  life  at  his 
chambers  in  Lincoln's-inn,  in  1669.  Prynne  was  u 
man  of  extensive  learning  and  indefatigable  indus- 
try, but  wanted  genius  and  judgment.  His  works, 
of  which  Wood  has  given  a  catalogue,  amount  to 
forty  volumes,  folio  and  quarto,  the  most  valuable 
of  which  is  his  Collection  of  Records  (3  vols., 
folio). 

PRYTANEUM;  the  building  in  Athens,  in 
which  the  Prytanes  (those  senators  who  presided 
in  turn)  held  their  meetings,  and  lived  at  the  public 
expense  during  the  thirty -five  or  thirty -six  days  of 
their  presidency.  The  liberty  of  eating  in  the  Pry- 
taneum  was  one  of  the  highest  marks  of  honour, 
and  was  conferred  only  on  those  who  had  done 
important  service  to  the  state.  Napoleon  estab- 
lished a  school  in  Paris  under  the  name  of  the  pry- 
tante,  in  which  some  hundreds  of  scholurs  were 
educated,  mostly  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  They 
were  educated  together  until  they  were  twelve 
years  old,  when  they  were  trained  for  civil  affairs 
(for  which  there  were  five  professors),  or  for  the 
military  service  (for  which  thrre  were  three  pro- 
fessors). At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  they  left  this 
institution,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  their  edu- 
cation in  other  seminaries. 

PSALM;  in  general,  a  song;  in  a  narrower 
sense,  a  sacred  song  (from  the  Greek  ^«xx».».  to 
play  on  a  stringed  instrument,  to  sing).  Ptalm  is 
used  particularly  to  denote  tlie  sacred  songs  which 
are  contained  in  the  collection  of  religious  lyric 
poems  in  the  Old  Testament.  They  are  mostly  of 
the  time  of  David,  or  of  a  later  period,  one  only, 
perhaps  (the  ninetieth,  the  psalm  of  Moses),  being 
of  more  ancient  date.  (See  Hebrew  Literature.) 
David,  who  arranged  the  temple  music,  not  only 
appointed  from  the  Levites  a  considerable  number 
of  singers  and  musicians,  but  also  composed  for  the 
divine  worship  sacred  songs,  which  served  as  a 
model  for  many  others.  Several  of  the  psalms  that 
bear  his  name  are  not,  indeed,  written  by  him,  but 
only  composed  in  his  manner,  and  therefore  called 
by  his  name.  Seventy-one,  in  particular,  are 
ascribed  to  him,  but  some,  even  of  these,  are  evi- 
dently of  a  later  date.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
contents  and  style  of  some  which  do  not  bear  his 
name,  and  the  superscriptions  of  which  have,  per- 
haps, been  lost,  show  him  to  have  been  the  author. 
To  his  times  belong  most  of  the  psalms  attributed 
to  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Lilian  or  Jeduthun.  Twelve 
psalms  bear  Asaph's  name,  of  which  several  show 
traces  of  a  later  origin.  Asaph,  son  of  Berachiah, 
was  a  Levite,  and  (1  Citron,  xvi.  5)  the  first  of  the 
chief  musicians  appointed  by  David  for  the  divine 
worship.  The  name  of  Heman  is  attached  to  one 
only  (the  eighty-eighth  psalm".  Heman,  surnamed 
the  Esrahile,  seems  to  have  been  a  Levite,  and  is 
named  among  the  chief  singers  of  David.  Some 
of  the  Psalms  were  composed  by  Solomon,  who, 
according  to  the  First  Book  of  Kings  (iv.  32)  wrote 
"a  thousand  and  five  songs,"  but  whose  name  is 
affixed,  in  our  collection,  to  two  only  (the  72d  and 
127th),  and  of  these  the  first  seems  rather  to  have 
been  written  for  Solomon  than  by  him.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  some  others,  of  unknown  authors, 
mny  be  his ;  several  are  at  least  of  his  time,  and 
refer  to  events  of  his  reign— the  consecration  of  the 
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templ«,  &c.   The  opinion  that  some  psalms  are  of 

the  time  of  Samuel,  and  written  by  the  prophet 
himself,  is  supported  by  no  historical  testimony,  but 
Is  not  improbable.  Most  of  those  by  unknown 
authors  seem  to  be  of  later  date  ;  some  few  appar- 
ently belong  to  the  reigns  of  the  kings  immediately 
succeeduig  Solomon,  several  to  the  mournful  days 
of  the  Babylonish  captivity  and  of  the  return,  espe- 
cially those  headed  "for  the  soos  of  Koran,"  most 
of  which  are  probably  by  the  same  author.  Of 
later  date  also  are  probably  those  called  "  songs  of 
the  degrees,"  which  some  have  referred  to  the 
return  from  Babylon,  others  to  the  annual  pilgrim- 
ages to  Jerusalem  and  the  temple,  and  which  others 
suppose  to  have  been  sung  on  the  steps  of  the 
temple.  Finally,  a  few  seem  to  belong  to  the  age 
of  the  Maccabees.  The  psalms  of  David,  whether 
actually  composed  by  him,  or  merely  of  his  time, 
probably  constituted  an  earlier  collection,  which 
extended  to  the  seventy-second.  Those  which  fol- 
low are,  for  the  most  part,  more  modern.  Our 
collection  consists  of  150  psalms,  but  the  manu- 
scripts are  not  all  numbered  alike.  The  Septuagint 
and  Vulgate  unite  the  ninth  and  tenth,  and  the 
104th  and  105th,  while  they  divide  the  116th  and 
the  147th  into  two,  so  that  their  number  differs  in 
some  respects  from  that  of  the  English  translation. 
The  Masorites,  without  any  sufficient  reason,  divided 
the  whole  collection  into  five  books. 

The  Psalms  Bre  lyric  poems,  chiefly  odes,  and 
didactic,  elegiac  or  idyllic.  (See  Lowth's  Hebrew 
Poetry.)  Most  of  them  are  in  the  form  of  prayer, 
or  begin  or  end  with  prayer;  and,  whether  they 
utter  complaint,  lamentation,  or  consolation,  are 
expressive  of  the  deepest  trust  in  God.  They 
are  among  the  highest  and  sublimest  efforts  of  po- 
etry; and  the  holy  light  of  revelation,  the  inspiring 
belief  in  the  eternal  true  God,  spreads  over  them  a 
bright  splendour,  and  fills  them  with  deep  fervour. 
They  must  not  be  compared  with  the  other  lyric 
productions  of  the  ancient  world ;  they  are  alto- 
gether the  peculiar  growth  of  the  holy  land,  where 
the  voice  of  revelation  resounded  most  loudly,  and 
was  preserved  the  most  purely.  Many  of  their 
allusions  are  historical,  and  must  be  explained  by 
history;  but  it  would  be  going  too  far  to  attempt  to 
explain  every  thing  historically;  since  it  is  evident 
that  much  is  metaphorical,  some,  though  a  smaller 
portion,  allegorical,  and  much  prophetical,  referring 
to  the  future,  rather  than  to  the  past.  Some,  on 
account  of  their  local  allusions,  are  less  instructive 
to  us ;  but  most  of  them  are  rich  in  encouragement, 
consolation,  filial  trust,  joyful  confidence  in  God, 
evidences  of  humility  and  patience,  and  are  well 
adapted  for  the  sacred  songs  of  Christians.  It  may 
be  added  that  the  collection  in  the  Old  Testament 
by  no  means  contains  the  whole  treasure  of  Hebrew 
psalms.  Not  only  are  the  songs  of  Solomon  lost, 
but  there  are  many  others  mentioned  in  the  Old 
Testament  which  are  not  in  our  biblical  collection. 

PSALMANAZAR,  George,  the  assumed  name 
of  a  man  of  letters,  who  is  chiefly  known  as  a  liter- 
ary impostor.  He  was  born  of  Catholic  parents, 
in  the  south  of  France,  in  1 679.  His  mother,  being 
aliandoned  by  her  husband,  sent  her  son  to  a  school 
kept  by  Franciscan  friars;  and  he  was  afterwards 
placed  in  a  college  of  the  Jesuits.  I  le  then  studied 
among  the  Dominicans,  and  having  finished  his 
education,  acted  as  a  private  tutor.  Leaving  his 
situation,  he  engaged  in  several  adventures ;  and, 
at  length,  having  stolen  from  a  church,  where  it 
had  been  dedicated,  the  habit  of  a  pilgrim,  he  roved 
about  in  that  character,  subsisting  on  charity.  He 
afterwards  became  a  common  vagrant,  and  then 

•ervaut  to  the  keeper  of  a  tavern,  whose  home  he 


left  clandestinely,  and,  renewing  his 
mode  of  life,  be  conceived  the  project  of  proiem 
himself  to  be  a  Japanese  convert  to  Chnsuuf, 
who  had  found  his  way  to  Europe.  As  at  4*1  at 
find  this  scheme  very  profitable,  be  adopted  tin 
character  of  a  heathen  native  of  the  ill**  of  Fr 
mosa,  and,  in  order  to  support  his  pmeniHjK-  V 
contrived  a  new  language,  which  he  called  tat  F+ 
mmsi.  At  this  time  he  became  acquainted  viii  i 
clergyman  named  limes,  who,  conceiving  bteuu 
turn  ihe  imposture  to  good  account,  persuaded  *e 
pretended  Formosan  to  suffer  himself  to  be  as- 
verted  to  the  church  of  England  ;  and  the  dot] 
man  and  his  new  disciple  went  to  London,  *tm 
the  latter  was  presented  to  bishop  Comptuc 
others,  and  the  former  was  rewarded  for  a*  m! 
Willi  cuurcn  prelenuent.  I  »almar.anr  nan  i» 
effrontery  to  translate  the  Church  Catechol  ci 
his  newly-invented  Formosan  language ;  sad  * 
published  a  History  of  Formosa  (1704),  which  paw; 
through  several  editions.  In  the  mean  lime  U« 
sent  to  study  at  Oxford ;  and  a  controrrrn  n 
carried  on  between  his  patrons  and  Dr  Haiiey.  fc 
Mead,  and  some  other  less  credulous  persunv  «* 
refused  to  admit  his  pretensions.  Theuapoavrk 
length  became  clearly  manifest ;  and  the  cslfrt. 
deserted  by  those  whom  he  had  deceived,  w 
obliged  to  rely  on  the  exercise  of  his  literary  m> 
ties  for  his  support.  He  settled  in  London,  <rte* 
he  resided  many  years,  and  was  employed  bj  to 
booksellers,  particularly  in  the  former  part  of  to 
Universal  History,  published  in  1747.  Tour* 
the  close  of  his  life,  lie  drew  up  an  autobbrnnaa 
Memoir,  in  which  he  expresses  much  contnuoaB 
the  deceptions  which  he  had  allowed  tnn><-  '■ 
practise.  His  death  took  place  in  1751.  I* 
Johnson,  who,  in  early  life,  became  acquainted  *tf 
Psalmanasar,  always  spoke  with  high  respect  ot  b 
talents  and  acquirements.  Among  all  the  dsx 
guished  men  he  had  ever  met,  he  pronounced  to 
impostor  Psalmanasar  to  be  the  most  uwters-! 
learned  and  accomplished. 

PSALMODY;  the  art  of  writing  or  cooper, 
divine  hymns  or  songs.   The  composition  and  f* 
forma  nee  of  psalmody  appears  to  have  been  prr 
Used  and  encouraged  in  Germany,  France,  aad  * 
Low  Countries,  long  before  it  was  introduced  ** 
Britain.    Most  of  the  old  melodies  now  sunt  '<*  » 
service  of  the  parochial  churches  were  set  oy  fit 
man  musicians,  and  it  seems  highly  probable, 
all  that  can  be  collected  on  the  subject,  di>  * 
practice  of  psalmody  had  its  origin  in  Germai!  I; 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  even  in  that  curt? 
it  at  first  gained  admission  into  public  vor»4 
but  it  was  a  long  time  confined  to  faanij  ac  - 
tion, especially  among  the  reformed.    Luther.  *« 
was  a  good  musician,  is  known  to  have  reftt* ! 
practised  psalmody  with  his  friends  every  e*efc*t 
after  supper,  and  is  by  some  supposed  to  hate 
the  author  of  the  excellent  melody  of  the  l<*« 
psalm.   The  first  English  version  of  the  Psalt*  * 
David,  which  took  place  soon  after  that  d  to 
French,  was  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIH  •  ^ 
Thomas  Sternhold  (q.  v.),  groom  of  the  robes  * 
that  monarch,  and  John  Hopkins,  a  schoulau*1 
assisted  by  William  Whittyngham,  an  Engiuh  > 
vine  of  considerable  learning.   Soon  after  the 
lication  of  this  version,  vocal  psalmody  was  ao 
duced  into  the  church  service,  and  various  aw*3* 
manuals  appeared  for  facilitating  its  pra* lice- 
PS  ALTER;  a  collection  of  the  Psalms;  *»J 
large  chaplet  or  rosary,  consisting  of  IfiO  beadh  °* 
Dumber  of  the  Psalms  in  the  Psalter. 

PSALTERY,  oa  PSALTER10N;  a  «n"C« 
instrument  much  used  by  the  i 
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by  them  called  nek  I.  We  know  but  little  of  the 
ancient  form  of  this  instrument,  bat  have  reason  to 
conclude  that  it  resembled  that  of  our  harp.  The 
psaltery  now  in  use  is  a  flat  instrument,  in  the  form 
of  a  trapezium,  or  a  triangle  truncated  at  top. 
It  is  strung  with  thirteen  wire  cords,  tuned  in  uni- 
sons, or  octaves,  and  mounted  on  two  bridges.  It 
is  performed  with  a  plectrum,  whence  it  is  usually 
ranked  among;  the  instruments  of  percussion. 

P8AMMETICUS.   See  Egypt. 

PSARA,  or  1PSARA  (Psyra);  an  island  of  the 
Grecian  Archipelago,  seven  miles  north-west  of 
Scio,  about  five  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  as 
many  in  breadth.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  a 
rock,  thinly  covered  in  some  places  with  a  vegetable 
mould.  The  population  is  about  400.  It  was  set- 
tied  about  a  century  ago,  by  a  little  band  of  Greeks, 
who  fled  thither  to  escape  tho  Turkish  yoke,  and 
supported  themselves  by  Ashing.  In  1824,  it  was 
taken  by  the  Turks ;  600  Psariotes,  the  sole  rem- 
nant of  a  population  of  6000  which  had  perished 
under  the  Turkish  scymetar,  after  defending 
themselves  for  a  long  time,  in  a  mountain-for- 
tress of  the  island,  buried  themselves  beneath  its 
ruins. 

PSEUDO  (from  the  Greek  >|i«3»f,  a  falsehood)  ; 
a  term  or  particle  prefixed  to  names  and  words,  to 
denote  any  thing  spurious  and  false.  Thus  we  call 
any  thing  which  has  a  false  name,  as  a  book  writ- 
ten under  a  feigned  name,  pseudonymous.  (See 
Anonymous.)  P*cudo-Smerdih  the  false  Smerdis. 
See  Per  tin. 

PSEUDO-DEMETRIU9.   See  Russia. 

PSEUDO-ISIDORE.  See  Isidore,  Decretals, 
and  Popes. 

PSYCHE,  the  twofold  signification  of  whose 
name  (^»%«,  the  soul,  and  a  butterfly)  added  much 
to  the  effect  of  the  beautiful  allegory  respecting  her, 
whs  Uit  daughter  of  Sol  and  Constancy.  Apuleius 
makes  her  the  daughter  of  a  king,  and  relates  her 
history  thus :  Psyche,  whose  two  elder  sisters  were 
of  moderate  beauty,  was  so  lovely,  that  she  was 
taken  for  Venus  herself,  and  men  dared  only  to 
adore  her  as  a  goddess,  not  to  love  her.  This 
excited  the  jealousy  of  Venus,  who,  to  revenge 
herself,  ordered  Cupid  to  inspire  her  with  love  for 
some  contemptible  wretch.  But  Cupid  fell  in  love 
with  her  himself.  Meanwhile,  her  father  desiring 
to  see  his  daughter  married,  consulted  the  oracle 
of  Apollo,  which  commanded  (hat  Psyche  should  be 
conveyed,  with  funeral  rites,  to  tlie  summit  of  a 
mountain,  and  there  be  left,  for  she  was  destined  to 
be  the  bride  of  a  destructive  monster,  in  the  form 
of  a  dragon,  feared  by  gods  and  men.  With  sorrow 
was  the  oracle  obeyed,  and  Psyche  was  left  alone 
on  the  desert  rock,  when  suddenly  Zephyr  hovers 
around  her,  gently  raises  and  transports  her  to  a 
beautiful  palace  of  the  god  of  love,  who  visits  her 
every  night,  unseen  and  unknown,  leaving  her  again 
at  the  approach  of  day.  Perfect  happiness  would 
have  been  the  lot  of  Psyche,  if,  obedient  to  the 
warning  of  her  lover,  she  had  never  been  curious 
to  know  him  better.  But  by  the  artifices  of  her 
jealous  sisters,  whom  she  had  admitted  to  visit  her, 
contrary  to  the  commands  of  Cupid,  tlie  was  per- 
suaded that  she  held  a  monster  in  her  arms,  and 
curiosity  triumphed.  As  be  slept,  she  entered  with 
a  lamp  to  examine  him,  and  discovered  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  gods ;  in  her  joy  and  astonishment, 
she  let  a  drop  of  the  heated  ou  fall  upon  his  shoul- 
ders. Cupid  awoke,  and,  having  reproached  the 
a^touished  Psyche  for  her  suspicions,  fled.  After 
having  tried  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a  river, 
she  wandered,  inconsolable,  to  all  the  temples, 
seeking  ©very  where  her  beloved,  Oil  she  came  to 


the  temple  of  Venus.  Here  began  her  severest 
sufferings.  Venus  kept  her  near  her  person,  treated 
her  as  a  slave,  and  imposed  upon  her  the  severest 
and  most  trying  tasks.  Psyche  would  have  sunk 
under  the  burden,  had  not  Cupid,  who  still  tender- 
ly- loved  her,  secretly  assisted  her  in  her  labours. 
But  iu  the  last  dangerous  task  imposed  upon  her, 
to  descend  to  the  realm  of  shadows,  and  bring  away 
Proserpine's  box  of  cosmetics,  she  almost  perished. 
She  succeeded,  indeed,  in  the  adventure ;  but,  having 
opened  the  box,  a  deadly  vapour  issued  from  it,  and 
she  sunk  lifeless  to  the  earth.  Cupid  now  appeared 
and  the  touch  of  his  arrow  restored  her  to  life. 
Venus  was  finally  reconciled;  by  Jupiter's  com- 
mand Psyche  became  immortal,  and  was  for  ever 
united  with  her  beloved.  Her  marriage  was  cele- 
brated with  great  festivities,  but  her  envious  sisters 
threw  themselves  from  a  precipice.  Raphael  has 
given  a  most  beautiful  representation  of  the  mar. 
riage,  in  the  Fames ina  at  Home. 

PSYCHOLOGY  (from  ^«x«,the  soul,  and  \»y*t, 
doctrine) ;  the  science  of  the  soul,  or  the  spiritual 
principle  in  man.  The  object  of  this  science  is  to 
teach  the  laws  and  relations  of  the  changes  and  phe- 
nomena which  take  place  in  the  mind  during  the 
intellectual  operations ;  or  to  trace  the  causes  of 
these  phenomena,  and  to  discover  the  nature  of  the 
mind  and  its  relations  to  the  universe  ;  or,  in  short, 
to  treat  of  the  mind,  either  as  it  manifests  itself,  or 
as  it  is  in  itself.  Investigations  of  the  latter  class, 
which  have  for  their  object  tliat  which  cannot  be 
discovered  by  observation,  constitute  metaphysical 
or  transcendental  psychology  ;  while  those  of  the 
former  class,  in  which  the  soul  becomes  a  subject 
of  observation,  constitute  empirical  or  experimental 
psychology.  Empirical  psychology  may,  therefore, 
be  defined  to  be  the  scientifically  conducted  obser- 
vation of  the  operations  and  changes  of  the  human 
soul.  Asa  science,  it  includes  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  intellectual  activity  ;  as  the  science  of  the 
soul,  it  forms  a  part  of  anthropology,  called  psycholo- 
gical anthropology,  in  distinction  from  physiology, 
or  physiological  anthropology.  It  takes  for  granted 
the  distinction  of  the  spiritual  substance  (the  I,  the 
self)  from  the  body,  as  a  matter  of  consciousness, 
and  docs  not  therefore  attempt  to  explain  it.  It 
treats  of  the  mind,  indeed,  in  its  operations  and  in 
so  far  as  it  is  connected  with  the  body,  but  neglects 
the  mere  physical  phenomena.  It  is,  more  strictly 
than  logic,  an  introduction  to  intellectual  philosophy, 
since  logic  treats  only  of  the  laws  of  reason.  As 
the  development  of  the  human  mind  proceeds  from 
the  particular  to  the  general,  empirical  pychology 
is  the  most  proper  introduction  to  speculative  phil- 
osophy ;  the  more  so,  as  it  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  spiritual  Instrument  which  philosophy 
employs.  In  this  course  of  investigation,  the  sub 
ject  of  attention  is  merely  facts,  of  which  every  one 
is  conscious,  and  which,  therefore,  are  intelligible 
by  all,  and  of  which  a  distinct  and  connected  view 
may  prevent  many  errors  in  philosophical  specula- 
tion. Again,  empirical  psychology  is  applied  phil- 
osophy ;  for  it  must  not  only  employ  the  philosophi- 
cal forms  in  the  disposition  and  explanation  of  facts, 
but  also  certain  metaphysical  notions  (as  power, 
cause.  &c.),  and  requires  a  philosophical  spirit  to 
give  it  the  character  of  a  science ;  and  it  b  thus 
distinguished  from  a  mere  natural  history  of  the 
soul,  the  development  of  which  is  prior  in  point  of 
time.  The  latter  merely  records  the  facts  in  their 
natural  order,  while  psychology  presents  them  in 
their  connexions,  and  according  to  the  laws  winch 
regulate  them  ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  that  part  of 
applied  philosophy  which  teaches  the  org  an  nation 
of  the  human  *>ul,  according  to 
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fcstations  of  its  inward  experience  (consciousness). 
See  Philosophy  Mttntai,  and  Metaphysics. 

PTOLEMAIC  SYSTEM.    See  System  of  the 

X..'  ft  t  V£?SCu 

PTOLEMAIS.  See  Acre. 
PTOLEMY ;  the  common  name  of  thirteen 
Greco- Egyptian  kings,  who  reigned  in  Egypt,  from 
the  death  of  Alexander  till  it  became  a  Roman  pro- 
vince (about  290  years).  They  are  more  properly 
railed  Lagides  (since  they  did  not  all  bear  the  name 
of  Ptolemy),  from  Lagus,  the  founder  of  the  dyn- 
asty. 1.  Ptolemseus  Lagi  (i.  e.  son  of  Lagus.  a 
Macedonian ;  iu  reality,  the  son  of  Philip),  called 
also  Soter,  the  Saviour  (by  the  Rhodiana,  on  account 
of  the  assistance  which  he  rendered  them),  at  first 
governor  of  Egypt,  reigned  thirty-nine  years,  and 
died  284  B.  C.  He  embellished  Alexandria,  and 
founded  the  library  in  that  city.  His  son  and  suc- 
cessor, 2.  Ptolemy  II.  (Philadelphus),  a  magnificent 
prince,  is  said  to  have  founded  Ptolemais  and  sev- 
eral cities,  and  to  have  built  the  Pharus  (q.  v.) 
which,  however,  is  by  some  ascribed  to  his  father. 
He  died  247  B.  C.  3.  Ptolemy  Euergetes  died  221 
B.  C.  His  wife  was  Berenice.  These  tliree  first 
Ptolemies  were,  in  particular,  the  patrons  of  learn- 
ing at  Alexandria.  (Concerning  these  and  the 
other  Ptolemies,  see  Alexandrian  School,  and 
Egypt.)  Vaillant  wrote  a  Historia  Ptolemaorum 
(Amsterdam,  1701,  folio). 

PTOLEMY  (properly  PTOLEM/EUS,  Clau- 
dius), geographer,  astronomer,  and  mathematician, 
born  at  Pelusium  in  Egypt,  A.  D.  70,  lived  at 
Alexandria  during  the  reigns  of  Marcus  Antoninus 
and  Adrian,  and  is  said  to  have  reached  the  age  of 
eighty  years.  He  is  considered  the  first  astronomer 
of  antiquity.  Hecorrected  ilipparcluis's  catalogue 
of  the  fixed  stars,  and  drew  up  tables  for  calculating 
the  motions  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  planets.  The 
senttered  observations  of  the  ancients  were  first 
collected  by  him,  and  reduced  to  a  system,  which 
is  contained  iu  his  work  Miy«>.r  lurrafyt,  thirteen 
books  (Basle,  1538,  fol.).  The  system  of  the  world 
which  he  here  exhibits  is  known  under  the  name  of 
the  Ptolemaic.  This  work  was  translated  into 
Arabic  about  827,  and  from  this  translation,  which 
bears  the  title  Almagest,  a  Latin  version  was  made 
by  the  command  of  the  emperor  Frederic  II.  ( 1230). 
There  are  also  other  translations  of  this  work  from 
the  Arabic  into  Latin.  Another  important  work 
of  Ptolemy  is  his  Geography  (in  eight  books).  He 
followed,  in  this  work,  the  geography  of  Marinus 
of  Tyre,  which  appeared  not  long  before ;  but  he 
enriched  his  work  with  important  additions  and 
improvements,  both  in  regard  to  the  latitude  and 
longitude  of  places,  and  the  boundaries  of  countries 
and  provinces,  and  he  is  the  first  writer  who  sought 
to  determine  the  situation  of  places  in  this  way ; 
his  work  also  contains  the  first  principles  of  the 
pro  jection  of  maps  (in  Greek  and  Latin,  with  maps 
by  Mercutor,  1618).  Although  necessarily  imper- 
fect from  want  of  observations,  it  is  nevertheless 
important  to  modern  geographers.  Besides  these 
principal  works,  we  have  other  works  of  Ptolemy, 
on  chronology  and  astronomy. 

PUBERTY;  that  period  of  life  in  which  child- 
hood ceases  and  youth  begins.  It  is  much  earlier 
in  southern  countries  tlian  in  northern.  In  our 
climate,  it  is  from  the  age  of  thirteen  to  fifteen  in 
the  frmale  sex,  and  from  fourteen  to  sixteen  in  the 
male,  but,  iu  individual  cases,  is  accelerated  or 
retarded  by  various  circumstances.  The  physical 
■^4  intellectual  changes  which  manifest  themselves 
M  epoch  are  highly  interesting.  The  child  is 
and  satisfied  with  present  objects,  and  all 
i  body  appear  to  operate  merely 


for  the  preservation  of  the  individual,  while 
sexual  organs,  which  are  destined  for  the  casts* 
ance  of  the  species,  aad  therefore  to  direct  u* 
thoughts  to  the  future,  are  yet  not  develop*!  is 
the  performance  of  their  proper  functions ;  *: 
the  period  of  puberty,  a  sudden  change  occur* :  ua 
lively  and  easily-pleased  boy,  the  gay  sad  spuruw 
girl,  begin  to  appear  thoughtful  and  reserved, 
separate  themselves  from  the  childish  plays  is  wit 
the  two  sexes  mingle  together ;  the  boiy  pw 
more  rapidly  than  before ;  the  sexual  pans  w. 
developed  ;  the  breasts  become  fuller  ;  end,  ink: 
sexes,  the  voice  becomes  liarsh  and  dtsagrroL- 
before  assuming  the  clear  metallic  tone,  deep  I 
man,  high  in  woman,  but  in  both  very  deer* 
from  that  of  childhood.  After  this  crUis  is  pane 
the  youth  and  maiden  appear  in  all  their  U*m , 
they  look  upon  the  world  as  if  with  new  MM; 
hope  shines  over  the  future,  in  which  they  M 
more  than  in  the  present ;  the  region  of  the  idfl 
opens  before  them,  and  they  are  eager  to  res!*  ^ 
at  the  greatest  efforts.  This  period  is  often  au» 
ded  with  dangerous  diseases :  in  some  vnAnian. 
it  is  retarded  or  checked  in  its  development  » 
former  maladies,  aud  in  this  case  the  body  i»  fp 
erally  small  and  feeble,  aud  the  mind  perverse  i  * 
others,  it  is  attended  with  violent  symptoms,  »i  it 
however,  may  depend  upon  acridental  aw 
thwarting  nature  in  her  functions.  Excels  of  b.  jv 
inflammations,  bleeding,  are  among  the  cot»  - 
complaints  of  this  period,  arising  from  the  irru^- 
state  of  the  vascular  system ;  or  the  nerve.  ^ 
mind  are  too  highly  excited,  giving  rise  to  r. 
lepsy,  St  Vitus's  dunce,  &c,  or  to  mental  ac- 
tions, melancholy,  enthusiasm,  &c.  See 
ologu. 

PUBLIC   DEBT.     [  For  tlie  amount  d  * 
national  debt  of  the  different  countries  of  E«V 
see  the  table  in  the  article  Europe,  the  ttcr  - 
of  which  they  consist  are  described  in  ti*  *n 
Public  StocAs  ]    The  policy  of  contractu*  ■  ■ 
debts  is  good  or  l>ad,  according  to  arcuosUfr' 
Iu  general,  it  is  not  desirable  for  a  governaeH-.? 
more  than  for  an  individual,  to  be  in  debt ;  '' 
cases  will  justify  a  nation  in  drawing  oa  its  ft'-' 
resources.   In  pressing  emergences,  taxalic*  i<  * 
adequate  to  the  necessary  expenditures  ;  wl  r" 
if  it  were  adequate,  it  may  be  lielter  to  diswhf 1 
part  of  tlie  burthen  through  many  successive  \<r 
by  means  of  loans,  because  the  suddenly  levy*? ' 
an  immense  tax  might  check  the  productne 
ties  of  the  people ;  and  no  wrong  is  done  to 
ity  by  this,  where  the  object  of  tlie  exyeatev* 
as  important  to  the  future  as  to  the  present*  ' 
case  of  national  defence  or  public  work*. 
add,  that  increasing  the  means  of  public  eipr  • 
lure  usually  creates  demand  for  an  increased  <>*f 
tity  of  tlie  products  of  the  country,  and  thus  str  - 
iates industry.    If,  for  example,  the  governs  ■ 
has  a  large  army  to  maintain  on  its  own  ternv'T- 
and  the  products  of  the  country  can  supply  it  riJ 
arms,  clothing,  food,  and  all  other  articles,  the  ■» 
will  be  a  stimulus  to  all  the  kinds  of  industry** 
cenied  in  affording  its  supplies.    It  nuy  *** 
happen  that  the  very  burthen,  or  what  seems  U 
one,  will,  in  such  case,  enable  tlie  people  is 
to  be  better  clothed,  fed,  and  lodged,  bioce  * 
means  of  a  people  to  produce  the  luxuries  and  r»« 
forts  of  life  depend  very  materially  upon  in* 
and  rapidity  of  exchanges  of  products  of  daVr- 
aorts  of  labour,  and  great  public  expenditure  ^ 
creates  u  market  by  increasing  consumpum  »' 
thus  stimulating  industry.    Bnt  if  tlx  ripm*  ^ 
employs  only  the  industry  of  a  f-»rrign  rontfn  » 
if  au  army  is  to  be  maintained  abroad  by  U*  W 
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ply  of  articles  wholly  the  product  of  foreign  indus- 
try, there  is  no  such  compensation  for  the  burthen 
of  the  tax.    Another  advantage  of  public  debts  is, 
their  affording  a  means  of  investment,  and  thus 
encouraging  the  accumulation  of  property.  Lands, 
houses,  banks,  canals,  mine*,  and  all  other  species 
of  permanent  property,  afford  a  stimulus  to  industry 
and  economy,  as  they  ofl'r.r  the  means  of  enjoying, 
permanently,  tlte  fruits  of  acquisitions,  and  public 
stocks  have  the  same  effect.    Another  eflect  of  a 
public  debt  is  its  attaching  the  public  creditors  to 
the  government.    But  before  their  number  can  be 
sufficiently  large  to  make  their  aid  important  to  the 
government,  the  national  debt  must,  probably,  he 
increased  to  an  amount  that  will  render  it  bur- 
thensome.    Among  the  disadvantages  arising  from 
the  facility  of  contracting  permanent  public  debts, 
one  is  the  facility  winch  it  gives  for  the  carrying  on 
of  wars,  and  the  indulging  in  any  other  expendi- 
tures.   The  wars  of  Europe,  since  the  public  debt 
of  Great  Britain  commenced,  under  William  III., 
are  attributed  j>artly  to  this  cause.    Another  disad- 
vantage is.  the  burthcnsome  taxes,  to  which  the 
necessity  of  paying  the  interest  of  such  a  debt,  may 
subject  the  people.    '1  his  is  the  operation  of  the 
national  debt  of  Great  Britain  at  Uie  present  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  prevent  the  burthen  of  the  taxa- 
tion from  falling,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  very 
great  degree,  upon  the  labouring  and  active  classes; 
and,  in  Great  Britain,  this  has  become  so  heavy 
to  the  mere  labourer,  who  has  no  capital,  that  his 
wages  will  but  just  support,  or  will  not  support, 
himself  and  his  family,  in  the  cheapest  manner  of 
living ;  and  his  life  becomes  one  desperate  struggle 
ajainst  want  and  starvation. 

PUBLIC  LANDS.*    The  property  of  the  soil 
of  the  whole  vast  region,  comprehended  within 
the   limits   of  the    United  States  of  America, 
ami  nnt  owned  by  the  separate  states  or  by  private 
individuals,  vests  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States.     From  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  ocean, 
ami  between  the  northern  and  southern  boundaries 
of  the  republic,  it  is  calculated  that  there  is  contain- 
ed a  superficies  of  1 , 100,000,000  acres.    The  politi- 
cal  situation  of  the  different  parts  of  this  superficies 
is  exceedingly  various.    Dividing  it  into  four  belts 
or  strips,  parallel  (or  nearly  so)  with  a  meridian  line, 
Uie  first  comprehends  the  Atlantic  states,  in  most  of 
which,  particularly  in  the  Middle  and  Northern 
states,  the  land  is  almost  wholly  the  property  of  in- 
dividuals, and  what  does  not  belong  to  individual 
proprietors,  belongs  to  the  stale.    Thus  in  Maine 
there  is  a  considerable  portion  of  land  belonging  to 
the  states  of  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  and,  in 
Georgia,  large  tracts  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Cherokee  Indians  are  claimed  by  the  government 
of  that  state.    The  general  government  possesses 
no  land  in  any  of  the  Atlantic  stntes,  except  small 
portions  which  have  been  ceded  for  forts,  dock- 
yards, arsenals,  and  other  like  national  purposes. 
The  second  belt  of  land  westward  comprehends  the 
new  states  and  territories  of  the  Union,  in  all  of 
winch,  except  Kentucky,  there  are  considerable,  in 
most  of  them  large,  tracts  of  public  domain  ;  these 
states  having  been  formed  since  the  revolution,  and 
their  population  settled  on  lands  either  purchased 
of  the  United  States,  or  still  belonging  to  them. 
The  number  of  persons  of  the  latter  class  who  thus 
occupy,  without  title,  lands  still  belonging  to  the 
United  States,  is  very  large,  exceeding,  in  some 
esses,  that  of  the  persons  who  have  acquired  titles. 

*  This  Article  may  Appear  too  transatlantic  in  it*  charartpr 
for  •  Bnti«li  Encyclopedia  ;  but  we  (pre  it  a  plar*  not  with - 
lUndinjr.  feeling  that  tU  information  must  prove  new  and 
mt.Ti-'jn?  to  many  a  politician,  agricultural  ipecutaliU,  and 
*m1?ranfc 


They  have,  however,  generally  settled  themselves 
with  the  purpose  of  eventually  purchasing  the  land. 
The  third  belt  lies  westward  of  the  organised  states 
and  territories.  It  comprehends  lands  acquired  by 
the  Louisiana  treaty,  and  of  which  the  Indian  title 
has  been  extinguished  by  treaties  with  several  tribes 
of  Indians.  As  there  is  no  organised  civil  govern- 
ment, there  is  no  white  population  in  this  region, 
except  hunters  and  vagrants.  On  the  southern 
portion  of  this  district,  west  of  Uie  territory  of  Ar- 
kansas and  the  state  of  Missouri,  the  tribes  of  In- 
dians removed  from  the  Atlantic  states,  have  been, 
or  are  proposed  to  be,  established.  The  lourth  belt 
comprehends  all  the  remaining  district  to  the  Paci- 
fic ocean.  It  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. The  United  States  have  acquired  the  title 
to  it  by  the  Louisiana  treaty  (see  Louisiana),  by  the 
discovery  of  the  coast,  and  by  interior  exploration. 
The  title,  however,  to  that  part  of  this  region  which 
is  west  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  is  contested  by 
Great  Britain.  Great  Britain  claims,  not  that  the 
title  is  in  her,  but  that  Uie  region  is  unappropriated, 
and  open  to  Uie  first  comer.  By  a  convention  con- 
cluded in  1828,  to  last  twelve  years,  it  was  agreed 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  that 
neither  government  would  take  possession  of  it  or 
occupy  it,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  during  the 
period  of  Uie  convention,  which  either  parly  might 
renounce,  on  giving  twelve  months'  notice  to  the 
other.  A  chain  of  trading  posts,  belonging  to  Uie 
British  North-West  Company,  extends  through  tiiis 
region,  to  Uie  mouth  of  the  Columbia  river.  It  is 
also  visited  by  hunters  from  U)e  United  States,  but 
in  numbers  far  less  than  those  from  Uie  British 
colonies.  The  Indian  title  to  this  whole  fourth 
belt  of  land  remains  unextinguished;  and  the  sod  of 
that  part  of  it  lying  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains, 
is  supposed,  for  Uie  most  part,  to  be  loo  sterile  to 
become  Uie  residence  of  civilised  man.  The  title 
to  these,  lands  was  the  subject  of  the  first  great 
political  controversy  that  divided  the  opinions  of 
the  ciUsens  of  Uie  United  Stales,  after  Uie  declara- 
tion of  independence.  The  ancient  charters  of 
several  of  the  states  extended  from  sea  to  sea ,  or 
indefinitely  to  Uie  west.  They  consequently  crossed 
each  oilier,  and  threw  Uie  same  territory  into  the 
limits  of  different  states.  This  was  one  tource  ot 
dissension  ;  and  another  was,  that,  as  the  greatest 
part  of  Uie  western  region  was  wholly  unsettled, 
and  Uie  war  was  carried  on  at  Uie  common  charjre, 
it  was  deemed  unjust  hy  those  suites  whose  western 
boundary  was  ascertained,  that  Uiey  should  have  no 
interest  or  share  in  Uie  vacant  lauds.  The  discon- 
tent of  Maryland  on  the  subject  was  so  great  that 
she  refused  to  come  into  the  confederation,  and  de- 
layed Uie  ratification  of  that  instrument  of  govern- 
ment till  1781;  and  when  she  finally  acceded  to  it, 
did  so  with  a  reservation  of  her  rights.  The  serious 
controversies  on  this  subject  were  put  at  rest  by 
several  acts  of  cession,  made  l>y  the  states  interested 
to  the  United  States.  New  York  set  the  example,  by 
an  act  passed  on  the  1st  of  March,  1781.  Virginia 
followed,  on  the  1st  of  March,  1784,  and  her  cession 
was  deemed  of  Uie  greatest  importance,  as  her  claim 
extended  over  a  vast  regain  (Uie  territory  north-west 
of  Uie  Ohio)^  and  had  been  strengUiened  by  the  milit- 
ary efforts  of  Uie  colonial  government  of  Virginia  to 
protect  Uie  territory  against  Uie  French  in  Uie  former 
wars.  Massachusetts  ceded  her  claim  on  Uie  19th  of 
April,  1785,  and  Connecticut  hers  on  Uie  1 3th  of 
Sep.  1786.  By  these  several  acts  of  cession,  Uie 
United  States  acquired  an  undisputed  title  to  the 
territory  north-west  of  Uie  Ohio.  Out  of  Uiis  tem- 
tory  have  been  formed  Uie  state*  of  Ohio,  Indiana 
and  Illinois,  the  territory  of  Michigan,  and  an  ex- 
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tensive  territory  west  of  it,  which  it  has  already 
been  proposed  in  congress  to  organise  under  a  se- 
parate territorial  government.  Connecticut,  in 
making  her  cession,  retained  a  considerable  district 
in  Ohio,  known  by  the  name  of  the  "  Western  (or 
Connecticut)  Reserve,"  which  wan  finally  ceded  to 
the  United  States  in  1800,  and  by  the  United  States 
to  Ohio.  The  foundation  of  the  ample  school-fund 
of  Connecticut  was  laid  in  the  proceeds  of  this  re- 
served tract.  North  Carolina  made  a  cession  of 
the  tract  of  country  now  forming  the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee, in  1780.  It  was  subject  to  n  great  variety 
of  claims,  described  in  the  act  of  cession.  In  1806, 
congress  ceded  to  Tennessee  a  considerable  part  of 
the  public  land  in  that  state.  The  title  to  the  resi- 
due is  still  vested  in  the  United  States,  but  no  land- 
office  has  ever  been  opened  by  the  general  govern- 
ment in  this  state,  nor  have  the  public  lands  been 
surveyed  and  brought  into  market.  It  has  been 
represented  to  congress  thru  all  the  valuable  por- 
tions of  them  have  been  long  settled,  and  attempts 
(hitherto  unsuccessful)  have  been  made,  of  late 
years,  to  obtain  a  donation  of  them,  or  a  sale  of 
them  on  very  easy  terms,  to  the  actual  settlers. 
South  Carolina  ceded  her  claims  to  western  lands 
by  an  act  of  her  state  government  of  1787.  The 
cession  of  Georgia  alone  was  needed  fur  the  ami- 
cable adjustment  of  this  great  controversy.  This 
took  place,  after  a  series  of  highly  embarrassing 
transactions,  in  1802,  when  a  compact  was  entered 
into  between  the  United  States  and  Georgia,  by 
which  the  latter  ceded  to  the  United  States  all  her 
claim  to  the  lands  west  of  the  present  western 
boundary  of  Georgia,  and  the  United  States  con- 
tracted to  extinguish  the  Indian  title  east  of  that 
line,  as  soon  as  it  could  be  done  "  peaceably  and  on 
reasonable  terms."  On  the  tract  of  land  to  which 
Georgia  thus  ceded  her  claim,  the  states  of  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  have  been  formed.  The  expendi- 
ture directly  incident  to  the  acquisition  of  the  public 
lands  may  be  stated  as  follows  :  but  it  must  be  re- 
collected that  other  public  objects,  of  the  highest 
moment,  have  been  affected  by  those  treaties  with 
Indian  tribes  and  foreign  powers  by  which  the  var- 
ious cessions  of  land  have  been  attained.  The 
Indian  treaties  have  been  frequently  treaties  of  pac- 
ification as  well  as  territorial  acquisition ;  and  the 
political  advantages  of  the  Louisiana  and  Florida 
treaties  vastly  outweigh,  in  importance,  the  mere 
value  of  the  land  acquired. 

Expenses  ■ 

18*6, 

Payment  to  0#onri», 

of  isoi. 

Do.  on  aero  ant  of  Yaioo  ' 
FtircluM  of  Louisiana, 

Do.  Florida,  

Kxpemm  of  tarveyinff  140  million*  of  acres, 
Do.  incioVntat  to  the  aalca  of  | 
up  to  Juno  30,  ISIS, 


1.2W000 
4xU  0,000 
15,000,000 
4,000.000 
2,164,000 

1,435,197 

33,  (£7, ATS 

Since  the  date  to  which  these  computations  are 
brought  large  expenditures  have  been  made,  and 
much  larger  ones  may  be  expected  to  be  Incurred 
in  extinguishing  the  Indian  title  to  lands  in  Georgia, 
Alabama,  and  Mississippi. 

The  public  lands  were  very  early  looked  to  as  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  country.  As  early  as 
1770,  Silas  Deane,  then  a  political  and  commercial 
agent  of  the  United  States  in  France,  communion  ttl 
to  congress  a  plan  for  the  sale  and  settlement  of  the 
territory  north-west  of  the  Ohio;*  and,  as  has  been 
already  observed,  the  calculations  of  the  future 
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value  of  this  region  formed  the' first  great  roSjm  ^ 
collision  between  the  several  states  ol  the  roiMe- 
acy.  It  was,  however,  a  long  time  heioreu  mo- 
tive system  was  devised,  by  which  the  kadi  cak 
be  thrown  open  to  settlement,  or  nude  sni&tv 
for  the  purpose  of  revenue.  Bounty  tan  .a  taiat 
been  promised,  by  the  continental  canrmt,  hi  it* 
officers  ami  soldiers  of  the  continental  smy.  t 
became  necessary  to  redeem  that  pled??  n  rsma 
possible.  The  controversies  between  the  swmJ 
states,  and  between  them  and  the  tailed  Mm 
retarded,  for  some  time,  the  fulfilment  of  tan  pieto 
On  the  twentieth  of  May,  1785,  an  orabntik*  m 
passed  by  the  congress  of  the  con  ed«mM8p  b 
ascertaining  the  mode  of  disposing  of  kadi  a  * 
Western  Territory;  and  this  was  the  first  act  4 
general  legislation  on  the  subject.  Tan  act  or 
be  found  in  the  new  edition  of  the  Land  La«s  p 
349.  Under  it  very  limited  sales  were  aav.bt 
amounting,  in  the  whole,  to  more  than  \i\S£ 
acres.  In  addition  to  these  sales,  there  vert 
considerable  sales  "  by  special  contract,"  astn 
called.  The  first  was  of  "  the  Triangle."  a  tnuici 
land  on  lake  Erie.  This  tract  was  ceded  to  Ps* 
sylvania,  September  4.  1783.  It  conmfrd  a" 
5f02  ,187  acres,  and  157,640  dollars  aecrwd  ha 
the  sale.  The  next  sale  was  to  the  "  Ohio  [M 
Company,"  of  a  tract  of  land  on  the  0h»  ui 
Muskingum  rivers,  originally  intended  to  metmi 
two  millions  of  acres,  but  afterw  ards  reJucrt  N 
agreement  to  rather  less  than  one  milboa.  T* 
price  of  these  lands  was  two  thirds  of  a  (War  ■ 
acre,  receivable  in  evidences  of  the  pabbc  <J*. 
The  Ohio  Company  commenced  the  setuVnex  i 
the  state  of  Ohio  in  17H8.  The  third  of  the*  a* 
was  also  in  Ohio,  to  John  CJeves  Sjmmr*,  d  t« 
tract  of  land  between  the  Great  ami  LiUie  Ms* 
rivers,  eventually  reduced  to  248,540  acres,  it 
the  tenth  of  May,  1800,  an  art  of  congress  «* 
Passed,  laying  the  foundation  of  the  land  tystra  a 
it  now  exists.  It  has  received  several  saodifiaw" 
at  subsequent  periods,  two  of  which  are  of  r* 
importance,  and  will  presently  be  stated.  Into 
this  law,  the  substantial  features  of  the  land  «*• 
of  the  United  States,  are  the  following :— All  t» 
lands,  before  they  are  offered  for  sale,  are  m*r» 
on  a  rigidly  accurate  plan,  at  the  ene****1* 
government.  The  surveys  of  the  public  laas  4 
the  United  States  are  founded  upon  a  series  of  t* 
meridians.  The  first  principal  meridian  »  » <**. 
the  second  in  Indiana,  the  third  in  IIIiboh.  k 
each  forming  the  base  of  a  series  of  rarreu  * 
which  the  lines  are  made  to  correspond,  so  ttoi  * 
whole  country  is  at  last  divided  into  square*  af<w 
mile  each,  and  townships  of  six  miles  ears :  w 
these  subdivisions  are  distributed  with  swtfces* 
cal  accuracy  into  parallel  ranges, 
division  of  land  marked  out  by  the  survey  *  <** 
a  township,  and  contains  £8,040  acres,  briar,  * 
English  or  American  miles  square.  TV  town** 
is  subdivided  into  thirty- six  equal  pillions***?*** 
miles,  by  lines  crossing  each  other  at  right  ssri* 
These  portions  are  called  teetnms.  The  *«**■ 
contains  640  acres,  and  is  subdivided  into  fcf 
parts,  called  quarter  feet  font,  each  of 
course,  contains  one  hundred  and  sixty  acre*.  Ta» 
quarter- sections  are  finally  divided  into  two  rar& 
called  haJf  ouarter -sections,  of  eighty  acre* 
and  this  is  the  smallest  regular  subdivhton  k^*1 
to  the  system.  The  sectional  and  quarter  -as*' 43 
divisions  are  designated  by  appropriate  marb  ■  ' ' 
field,  which  are  or  a  character  to  br  easily  <fi*» 
guished  from  each  other.  Thehalf-quartrr-w'f110** 
are  not  marked  in  the  field,  but  are  dfip""^ 
the  plot  of  the  survey,  by  the 
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marking  thn  distance  on  one  of  the  ascertain**] 
lines,  in  order  to  get  the  quantity  of  soch  half- 
quarter-section!;  us  exhibited  by  hU  plot  of  survey, 
'l  iit*  fractional  sections  which  contain  leu  than  one 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  are  not  subdivided  The 
fractional  sections,  which  contain  one  hundred  and 
sixty  acres  and  upwards,  are  subdivided  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  preserve  the  most  compact  and  con- 
venient forms.    A  series  of  contiguous  townships, 
laid  off  from  north  to  sooth,  is  called  a  range.  The 
ranges  are  numbered  north  and  south  from  the  base 
or  standard  line,  running  due  east  and  west  They 
nre  counted  from  the  standard  meridian  east  and 
west.    The  superintendence  of  the  surveys  is  com- 
mitted to  five  surveyors-general.   One  thirty-wxth 
part  of  all  the  lands  surveyed,  tieing  section  number 
sixteen  in  each  township,  is  reserved  from  sale,  (or 
the  support  of  schools  in  the  township,  and  other 
reservations  have  been  made  for  colleges  and  uni- 
versities.   All  salt  springs  and  lead  mines  are  also 
reserved,  and  are  subject  to  be  leased  under  the 
direction  of  the  president  of  the  United  States. 
The  government  has  generally  found  it  expedient 
to  authorise  the  surveying  of  forty  townships  of  land 
mutually,  in  each  land  district,  so  as  to  admit  of 
two  sales  by  public  auction  annually,  of  twenty 
townships  each.  The  general  land  office  at  Washing- 
ton is  under  the  superintendence  of  an  officer,  called 
••commissioner  of  the  general  land  office."    It  is 
subordinate  to  the  treasury  department.    The  pub- 
lic lands  are  laid  off  into  districts,  in  each  of  which 
there  is  a  land  office,  under  the  superintendence  of 
two  officers,  appointed  by  the  president  and  senate, 
called  the  "  register  of  the  land  office,  and  the 
receiver  of  public  moneys."   There  are  at  present 
forty-two  land  offices.  The  register  and  the  receiver 
each  receive  a  salary  of  five  hundred  dollars  per 
annum,  and  a  commission  of  one  per  cent,  on  the 
moneys  paid  into  their  office.    Till  1820,  a  credit 
was  allowed  on  all  purchases  of  public  lands.  In 
consequence  of  this  system,  lame  quantities  of  land 
hnd  been  purchased  on  speculation  ;  and  also,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  purchases,  a  vast  amount  of 
land-debt  to  the  government  had  been  contracted. 
To  relieve  the  embarrassed  condition  of  these  debt- 
ors, an  act  was  passed,  authorising  the  relinquish- 
ment of  binds  purchased,  and  substituting  cash 
payments  for  the  credit  system.    The  most  oenefi- 
cial  effects  have  resulted  from  this  change,  apart 
from  the  relief  of  those  who  were  indebted  to  the 
government.    At  the  same  time  xhv  minimum  price 
of  the  land  was  reduced  from  two  dollars  to  one 
dollar  and  twenty-five  cents  an  acre.    In  the  first 
instance,  the  public  lands  are  offered  for  sale, 
under  proclamations  of  the  president,  by  public 
auction,  with  the  limitation  of  the  minimum  rale. 
Lands  not  thus  sold  are  afterwards  subject  to  entry, 
at  private  sale,  and  at  the  minimum  price.    A  very 
large  amount  of  public  land  is  in  the  occupation  of 
persons  who  have  settled  upon  it  without  title. 
This  is  frequently  done  in  couseauence  of  unavoid- 
able delays  in  bringing  the  land  into  market,  and 
not  from  any  intention,  on  the  part  of  the  settler, 
to  delay  payment.    Laws  have  been  passed,  grant- 
ing to  settlers  of  this  description  a  pre-emptive  right 
in  the  acquisition  of  a  title,  that  is,  the  preference 
over  all  other  persons  in  entering  the  land  at  pri- 
vate sale.   These  laws  afford  the  actual  settler  no 
mtection  against  those  who  might  choose  to  over- 
id  him  at  the  public  sales  ;  but  it  is  believed  that 
in  most  cases,  by  mutual  agreement  among  pur- 
chasers, the  actual  settler  is  enabled  to  obtain  his 
land,  even  at  public  sale,  at  the  minimum  price. 
H  is  stated,  however,  that  great  injury  is  done  to 
the  settlers,  by  combinations  of  land  speculators. 


who  infest  the  public  tales,  purchasing  the  lands  at 
the  minimum  price,  and  compelling  bona  fide  set- 
tlers to  lake  them  at  an  enhanced  valuation.  Should 
the  settler  refuse  such  an  agreement,  the  speculat- 
ors enter  into  competition  with  him  at  the  sale. 
On  the  whole  it  would  appear,  that  on  an  average, 
the  government  obtains  but  the  minimum  price  for 
its  binds,  although  the  quantity  actually  sold  and 
occupied,  being  the  choice  of  the  whole  quantity 
brought  into  market,  is  of  course  worth  much  more. 
Five  per  cent,  on  all  the  sales  of  public  lands  within 
the  states  severally,  is  reserved ;  three-fifths  of  which 
are  to  be  expended  by  congress,  in  making  roads 
leading  to  the  states  ;  and  two-fifths  to  be  expended 
by  the  states  in  the  encouragement  of  learning.  The 
first  part  of  this  reservation  has  been  expended  on 
the  Cumberland  road  ;  and  the  treasury  of  the 
United  States  is  greatly  in  advance  to  that  fund, 
on  account  of  this  public  work.  It  appears  that, 
up  to  the  present  time,  about  150  millions  of  acres 
of  the  public  lands  have  been  surveyed.  Of  these, 
thirty  millions  have  not  been  proclaimed  for  sale ; 
twenty  millions  have  been  sola,  and  as  much  more 
granted  by  congress  for  education,  internal  im- 
provement, and  other  purposes.  There  are,  then, 
110  millions  of  acres  surveyed,  but  not  sold  ;  eighty 
millions  of  which  are  in  the  market,  ready  for  entry 
at  the  minimum  price,  and  thirty  millions  subject  to 
be  proclaimed  for  sale  whenever  there  is  a  demand. 

In  a  former  article  (Agrarian  laws,  q.  v.)  we 
gave  some  account  of  the  Roman  agrarian  laws,  the 
name  of  which  has  long  been  familiar  to  every 
reader,  although  their  real  character  has,  until  the 
investigations  of  Mr  Niebuhr,  been  much  misunder- 
stood. We  there  observed  also,  that  the  republic 
of  the  United  States,  like  that  of  Rome,  had  been 
much  occupied  in  legislating  on  the  subject  of  its 
public  lands ;  and  that,  as  laws  had  been  made  in 
some  of  the  states  of  the  Union,  bearing  a  consid- 
erable resemblance  to  the  agrarian  laws  of  Rome, 
we  should  make  some  further  remarks  upon  the 
subject  in  the  present  article.  The  nature  of  this 
work,  as  we  then  observed,  forbids  the  full  develop- 
ment of  a  subject  which  partakes  so  much  of  a  lenal 
investigation  as  this  does ;  but  we  think  some 
illustrations  derived  from  ocr  laws,  and  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  our  new  country,  will  not  be 
unacceptable.  The  laws  and  practice  of  the  state 
of  Massachusetts  will  afford  sufficient  materials  for 
our  pur}K>se.  This  state  has  always  owned  a  large 
body  of  public  lands,  situate  in  that  part  of  its  ori- 
ginal territory  which  now  constitutes  a  separate 
state,  called  the  state  of  Maine.  These  lands, 
both  from  the  necessities  of  the  state  government 
and  the  usual  operations  of  capitalists,  became  an 
ohject  of  speculation.  They  were  accordingly  sold 
by  the  state,  from  time  to  time,  in  large  tracts,  to 
capitalists  and  speculators,  who,  in  general,  resided 
in  Massachusetts  Proper  (as  it  was  called  before 
the  separation  of  Maine"),  at  a  great  distance  from 
the  lands  thus  purchased  by  them.  Their  lands, 
being  thus  entirely  out  of  their  view  and  control, 
were  of  course  continually  intntded  upon,  and  pos- 
session taken,  here  and  there,  of  parcels  of  them 
by  emigrants  from  the  more  populous  towns,  who 
put  them  under  cultivation,  aid  erected  houses  and 
other  buildings  upon  them  for  the  common  pur- 
poses of  agriculture.  These  unauthorised  settlers 
have  been  familiarly  called  by  the  cant  term  sauat~ 
tert.  a  name  naturally  derived  from  the  act  of  set- 
tling upon  land*  in  the  manner  practised  by  them. 
By  the  lapse  of  time  the  mere  possession  of  Uie«e 
settlers,  without  any  legal  title  to  the  land,  ripened 
into  what  they  considered  to  be  a  right,  although 
the  proprietors  of  the  soil  were,  ta  general,  wholly 
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ignorant  of  audi  occupation  of  their  property.  At 
length,  after  a  lung  series  of  years  it  became  im- 
possible to  dispossess  them,  however  wrongful  their 
possession,  in  its  origin,  may  have  been. 

PUBLIC  STOCKS  or  FUNDS;  the  no  me 
giveu  to  the  public  funded  debt,  due  by  the  govern- 
ment of  a  country  to  individuals. 

I.  British  Slocks.    The  practice  of  borrowing 
money  in  order  to  defray  a  part  of  the  war  expen- 
diture, began,  in  England,  in  the  reign  of  W  illiam 
III.    At  first  it  was  customary  to  borrow  upon  the 
security  of  some  tax  set  apart  as  a  fund  fur  dis- 
cJuirging  the  sura  borrowed ;  but  afterwards  the 
practice  of  borrowing  for  a  fixed  period,  or  upon 
terminable  annuities,  was  almost  entirely  abamioned 
and  most  luans  were  made  upon  interminable  annu- 
ities, or  until  such  lime  as  government  might  fend 
it  convenient  to  pay  off  the  principal.    The  interest 
stipulated  for  loans  during  the  reigns  of  William 
lll.iind  Anne  was  various.    But  Utterly,  instead 
of  varying  the  interest  upon  the  loan  according  to 
the  state  of  Uie  money  market  at  the  lime,  the  rate 
of  interest  was  generally  fixed  at  three  or  three  and 
a  half  per  cent.;  the  necessary  variation  being 
made  to  the  principal  funded.    Thus  suppose  gov- 
ernment preferred  borrowing  in  a  three  per  cent, 
stock,  and  that  they  could  not  negotiate  a  loan  for 
less  than  four  and  a  lialf  per  cent.,  they  effected 
their  object  by  giving  the  lender,  in  return  for 
every  .£100  advanced,  £150  three  i*r  cent,  stock  ; 
that  is,  they  bound  the  country  to  pay  him  or  his 
assignees  £4  10s.  a-year  in  all  time  to  come,  or, 
otherwise,  to  extinguish  the  debt  by  a  payment  of 
£150.    In  consequence  of  the  prevalence  of  this 
practice,  the  principal  of  the  debt  now  existing 
amounts  to  nearly  two-fifths  more  than  the  sum 
actually  advanced  by  the  lenders,    Britain,  as  is 
well  known,  has  a  greater  public  debt  than  any 
oilier  nation.    In  1833,  the  total  funded  and  un- 
funded debt  amounted  to  £7«  1.378,549  10s.  if  id. 
(Sec  the  article  Britain  ;  also  the  table  in  the  arti- 
cle Europe.)    But  the  resources  of  this  country  are 
so  great,  and  the  punctuality  with  which  its  obli- 
gations are  discharged  so  unfailing,  and  the  mon- 
eyed men  in  the  country  so  numerous,  that  its  slocks 
are  the  most  in  demand.    The  national  debt  of 
Britain  consists  chiefly  in  stocks  which  an*  vari- 
ously designated,  partly  according  to  the  rate  of 
interest  which  the  government  engages  to  pay ;  as 
fire,  four,  and  three  per  cent,  stock ;  and  partly 
from  the  financial  operations  to  which  they  have 
been  subjected:  thus  the  name  of  reduced  fund*  is 
given  to  those  on  which  the  interest  has  been  re- 
duced, iu  consequence  of  the  option  which  the  gov- 
ernment lias  offered  to  the  public  creditors  to 
receive  back  their  capital,  or  to  take  a  lower  rate 
of  interest. — Consolidated  annuities    is  a  name 
derived  from  an  operation  of  the  government,  com- 
menced in  1751,  when  an  act  of  parliament  was 
parsed,  by  which  the  various  loans,  for  the  repay- 
ment of  which  particular  funds  hud  been  assigned, 
were  united,  and  all  the  funds,  including  the  sink- 
ing fund,  coiiMiiidated  Into  one.    These  various 
names  convey  no  idea  of  important  differences  to 
the  owners  and  purclrasers  of  British  stocks.  Kven 
the  distinction  between  funded  and  unfunded  debts 
is  connected  with  no  difference  in  the  degree  of 
dieir  security.    For  although  a  regular  portion  of 
the  national  revenue  is  appropriated  to  the  pay- 
ment of  Uie  former,  yet  ttie  interest  of  the  latter  is 
equally  secure;  and  they  are  changed  into  funded 
debts  whenever  the  slate  finds  it  impolitic  to  dis- 
charge them  in  the  common  w  ay,  and  Uie  creditors 
concur  in  Uie  alteration.    For  the  gradual  reduction 
of  Urn  fuuded  debts,  a  sinking  fund  was  established, 


i leaned  to  diminish  Uie  debt  by  repnrtbiMBf  4* 
shares  at  their  current  price> — a  method  wLka  l»> 
been  adopted  by  many  European  staies.  It  a- 
been  lately  discontinued,     (See  SMmg  f~ 
In  Britain,  it  has  served,  from  the  beeni»n». 
keep  up  the  credit  of  stocks,  as  it  has  ntauxaar  » 
constant  demand  for  them  in  the  market ;  and 
it  has  done  tlie  more  effectually  in  proportion  u-  c 
amount ;  for,  in  case  the  stocks  should  fall  too  i> 
Uie  price  may  be  raised  again  by  extinguish^,  i 
part  of  Uie  debt.    This  effect  of  Uie  sinksag  tm. 
in  facilitating  Uie  sale  of  the  public  stocks,  pen/ 
contributes  to  recommend  them.    For  apui* 
feel  it  extremely  convenient  to  hold  certificate 
stock,  which  not  only  yield  a  regular  inures,  b 
may,  at  any  moment,  be  turned  into  money  wxb 
lost>,and  perhaps  with  profit.  The  history  of  theorr? 
of  the  various  debts  of  Britain,  their  coudhkm 
measures  adopted  for  the  payment  of  interest,  or  u 
repayment  of  Uie  capitals,  or  the  sinking  Urn  *> 
repurchase,  may  be  found  in  Grelliers  H  story  < 
National  Debt, and  in  Hamilton's  work  on  thesis 
subject.    A  concise  view  of  Uie  same  has  bert  re- 
sented by  Bernard  Cohen  in  his  Compendnr 
Finance   (London.   1822).      Although  a  krr 
amount  of  the  British  stocks  always  remain  «u 
tiooary  in  Uie  hands  of  companies,  public  \e?-> 
lions,  and  many  private  persons,  who  retain  u*r  i 
Uie  safest  source  of  income,  stiU  a  large  proper- •: 
are  bought  and  sold  every  day;  and  they  are  •  «** 
important  article  of  traffic  in  Britain.    As  the uVr- 
per  cent  stock  is  the  most  in  the  market,  the  ptr- 
in  the  public  papers  relates  to  this,  if  the  karf  •- 
stuck  lie  not  particularly  designated.    Mow?*-  : 
regulates  Uie  price  of  Uie  three  and  a  half.  >^ 
five,  and  six  per  cent  stocks,  which  vary  pew* 
lionally  with  it.    Those  pulilic  obligation* 
entiUe  Uie  holder  to  payment  of  Uie  capita)  t  - 
time  designated,  or  to  an  equal  amount  in 
public  stocks,  as  exchequer  bills,  navy  bills,  kr- 
naturally  bring  a  price  proportionally  higher.  Tm 
best  standard  of  the  credit  of  Uie  public  star*  * 
Uie  rent  of  land.    At  present,  land  in  Briuw  » 
generally  sold  at  thirty-six  years*  purchase  a  w» 
uf  peace,  and  at  thirty  years'  purchase  int«"> 
war ;  Uiat  is,  capital  invested  in  landed  p«FrtT 
yields  two  and  seventy  ninths  per  cent,  in  tar*  J_ 
peace,  and  three  and  one-tiiird  per  cent,  in  tie*  ^ 
war.    WiUiin  Uie  last  Uiirty  years,  the  three  p 
cent,  stocks  liave  been  worth  from  fifty-eighty 
eighty-two  per  cent.;  so  Uiat  the  stocks. jito* 
highest  rate  during  this  period,  have  yieWof  k 
about  Uie  amount  of  land  rents  in  time  of  w»r;  ** 
a  man,  who  purchases  three  per  cent  8WC*S*' 
eighty-two  per  cent.,  receives  but  about  thnt 
a  half  per  cent.,  on  his  capital.    In  buyut? 
in  Britain,  the  purchaser  does  not  receive  aoj wr 
tificate;  but  his  name  is  merely  registered 
great  national  debt  btmks,  together  with  all  I* 
aoteristic  designations.    I  f  he  ever  sells  lb*  •*«-'• 
or  a  part  of  it,  this  is  transferred  from  his  n»"* 
that  of  the  purchaser.    Every  proprietor  <*».  * 
deed,  have  a  certificate  of  what  is  due  to  him  ■ 
national  debt  books  ;  but,  in  Uie  sl^-iu*rteX^ 
certificate  is  not  considered  of  value,  and  a  p£* 
may  sell  and  transfer  his  property  in  the  fj™ 
without  being  asked  for  it.    Every  stociww 
must  receive  nis  interest,  or  make  his  *«,u7  *~ 
transfer  of  stock  himself,  or  by  a  represe^^' 
regularly  auUiorised.    It  would  be  imp***" 
amceive,  how  Uie  book-keepers  could  be  oamj* 
Uiat  the  multitude  of  claimants  who  appew 
them,  are  Uie  true  proprietors,  if  it  wen-  °*  t*V 
Uiat  Uie  greatest  part  of  Uie  business,  bm" 
transfer  of  capital  Mid  the  receipt  of  uiu**' 
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negotiated  by  stock  brokers,  who  are  well  known 
to  the  book-keepers ;  and  cases  of  imposition  art-, 
ht  fact,  very  uncommon.    Moreover,  the  direction 
of  ail  tlie  traffic  in  storks  is  committed  to  the  bank 
of    England.    The  registry  books  are  arranged 
alphabetically,  and  distributed  into  several  cham- 
bers, which  are  marked  with  the  initial  letters  and 
syllables  of  the  books  tbey  contain.    Thus  every 
one  can  easily  find  the  place  of  the  book  which 
contains  his  account.   The  payment  of  the  divi- 
dends, which  occurs  at  an  appointed  day,  semi- 
annually, is  completed  in  fourteen  days. 

II.  French  Rentes  and  public  Certificates.  The 
national  debt  of  France  was  formerly  far  greater 
titan  that  of  Britain.   After  the  death  of  Louis 
XIV.,  ic  was  estimated  at  3,111,000,000  livres 
(about  £123.000,000).  when  Britain  had  a  debt  of 
only  about  £45,000,000  sterling,  both  reckoned 
according  to  their  nominal  capital.   But  I  he  rela- 
tive amounts  are  now  wholly  changed.    The  nomi- 
nal capital  of  the  national  debt  of  Britain  was,  in 
1823,  about  thirteen  and  two-thirds  that  of  France. 
France  reckons  its  debt,  however,  not  according  to 
the  amount  of  the  capital  borrowed,  but  only  ac- 
cording to  the  annual  amount  of  money  to  be  paid, 
which  gives  a  juster  idea  of  its  extent,  both  king- 
doms having  disclinrged  themselves  from  the  obli- 
gation to  pay  back  the  capital,  and  being  bound  to 
pay  merely  the  interest.    Britain,  in  fact,  pays 
annually  to  its  creditors  about  three  and  a  half 
times  what  France  pays.     The  nominal  amount 
of  tlie  debts  of  these  two  slates  will  be  found 
in  the  table  of  European  states.    This  is  not  the 
place  to  inquire  whether  such  a  difference  makes 
the  condition  of  Britain  more  unhappy  than 
that  of  France.    We  will  only  remark  that  the 
national  wealdi  of  Britain  during  that  period  has 
increased  in  a  much  greater  ratio  than  the  wealth 
of  France,  and  the  British  stocks  have  always  borne 
a  higher  price  than  the  French;  for,  while  the 
Prench  five  per  cent,  stocks  are  worth  but  ninety- 
seven  per  cent.,  Uio  British  are  commonly  worth 
145.    If  we  carefully  examine  the  history  of  the 
national  debt  of  France,  we  cannot  help  wondering 
how  the  French  slocks  stand  so  high  an  they  do. 
Immediately  upon  tlie  death  of  I^ouis  XIV.,  the 
regent  reduced  the  borrowed  capital  and  the  inter- 
est arbitrarily,  and  without  consulting  the  creditors, 
one  third  ;  and  lioth  debt  and  interest  still  contin- 
ued to  be  paid  as  irregularly  as  ever.    In  this  stole 
of  things,  Law  (q.  v.  ),  a  Scotch  projector,  prom- 
ised to  cancel  the  puhlic  debt  with  paper.    But  this 
project  embarrassed  tlie  finances  of  the  kingdom 
more  than  ever.    Various  measures  were  taken, 
each  more  fallacious  than  the  preceding,  to  improve 
the  state  of  tlie  treasury,  and  to  diminish  the  na- 
tional debt.    Tliey  were  designed  to  quiet  the 
clamours  of  the  public  rreditors,  without  giving 
then  any  thing  but  the  consolation  that  they  should 
not  lose  the  whole  of  their  demands.    The  revolu- 
tion for  a  long  time  put  an  end  to  all  claims,  and 
almost  wholly  destroyed  the  value  of  the  stocks;  so 
that,  when  Hoi  in  parte  was  in  Egypt,  a  rente  of  five 
francs  might  be  purchased  for  ten,  five,  and  even 
three  franca,    In  1798,  a  new  disposition  was  made 
of  the  public  debt.    A 11  the  claims  of  the  emigrants 
were  cancelled;  two-thirds  were  struck  off  from  the 
remainder  of  the  debt ;  and  the  third  which  was 
left  was  changed  into  five  per  cent  annuities,  called 
tiers  consolidei,  which  compose  a  large  part  of  the 
present  stocks.     They  amounted,  in  1798,  to 
302,000  francs  •  a-year.    Since  that  period,  num 
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erous  additions  have  been  made  to  the  debt  by  sub- 
sequent loans,  so  tliat,  in  1822,  178.304,560  francs 
were  annually  required  for  the  discharge  ot  the 
perpetual  and  funded  rentes.  But  there  are  many 
unfunded  rentes  to  be  paid  besides ;  and  the  sinking 
fund  consumes  40, (XX), GOO  francs  every  year,  hi 
1822,  therefore,  tlie  whole  amount  of  the  annual 
rentes  was  228,864,5G0  francs,  exclusive  of  four 
millions  newly  created  for  ihe  Spanish  war.  During 
the  last  war.  the  rentes  were  again  paid  irregularly, 
and  tlie  arrears  accumulated.  These  and  other 
debts,  which  were  contracted  in  the  course  of  the 
war,  were  paid  in  obligations  bearing  five  percent, 
interest,  ami  to  be  discharged  at  their  full  nomiiiil 
value,  within  five  years  from  1S21.  These  obliga- 
tions are  called  reconnaissances  de  liquidation,  and 
are  likewise  transferable.  The  nominal  amount  of 
those  remaining  due  in  1828,  was  about  300  million 
francs.  At  present,  France  seems  to  be  very  punc- 
tual in  tlie  payment  of  its  rentes ;  and  therefore  the 
French  stocks,  of  late  years,  have  brought  a  hiuh 
price,  ami  did  so,  in  fact,  even  during  the  reign  of 
Napoleon  The  economical  reflations  for  linni- 
daling  claims  lor  the  payment  of  interest  nnd j  rii>- 
cipal  area  good  imitation  of  the  measures  of  Bri- 
tain, so  far  as  relates  to  the  funded  five  per  cent. 
rentes.  They  are  all  registered  together  in  tlie 
grand  livre  des  dettes  puldioues,  alter  the  manner 
of  tlie  book*  of  the  bank  of  hngland.  Each  stock- 
holder has  a  distinct  leaf  for  every  rente  he  pos- 
sesses. The  dividends  of  the  live  per  rent,  annui- 
ties are  paid  twice  a  year,  March  22  nnd  September 
22.  The  amount  paid  is  stamped  on  the  bark  of 
the  certificate,  and  the  owner  of  it  gives  a  receipt. 
The  dividends  can  be  paid  not  merely  in  Paris,  hut 
likewise  in  the  provincial  towns.  Owners  who 
cannot  receive  their  dividends  personally,  and  are 
unwilling  to  let  their  certificates  go  out  of  their 
hands,  appoint  a  special  attorney  to  receive  what 
is  due,  who  is  furnished  with  a  certified  copy  of  tlie 
original  certificate.  Besides  the  consolidated  five 
per  cent,  inscriptions,  there  are  other  stocks  iu 
France,  of  various  kinds,  with  which  an  important 
traffic  is  carried  on,  and  which  arc  subject  to  differ- 
ent regulations.  They  include,  1.  the  before-men- 
tioned reconnaissances  de  liquidation.  2.  Bank 
stocks.  The  share*  in  tlie  bank  ot  France  are 
90,000,  each  of  the  value  of  12.000  francs,  paying 
yearly  sixty  francs  at  least  If  the  profits  do  not 
yield  this  amount  in  any  panicular  year,  it  is  uut'lu 
up  from  the  reserved  fund.  These  stocks  are 
transferable.  In  1822,  they  were  twenty-five  per 
cent,  above  their  nominal  value.  3.  The  obliga- 
tions of  the  city  of  I*aris.  The  city  of  Paris  was 
authorised,  in  1816,  to  create  stock  to  the  amount 
of  1,500.000  francs,  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
city.  The  sale  was  but  small  during  that  troubled 
period,  ami  tlie  city  was  therefore  afterwards  em- 
powered to  issue  33,000  certificates  worth  1000 
francs  eoch.  nnd  payable  to  the  holder,  to  be  dis- 
charged within  twelve  years,  ending  July  1,  18V!>. 
These  certificates  bear  an  interest  of  six  per  cent,  a 
year,  to  be  paid  quarterly.  4.  Another  kind  of 
paper  often  found  in  the  market  consists  of  aniens 
des  ponts.  They  are  issued  by  a  company  which 
has  built  three  bridges  over  the  Seine,  and  com- 
prise 3780  shares,  at  1000  francs  each.  The  divi- 
dends are  fixed  every  year  at  a  meeting  of  the  pro- 
prietors.  The  amount  is  regulated  by  tlie  income 
of  the  bridges,  which  is  all  divided  among  the 
shareholders,  except  one  thirtieth.  This  thir- 
tieth is  distributed  into  three  parts,  of  which  one 
goes  to  the  support  of  tlie  bridges,  and  the  otht:,** 
form  a  capital  to  pay  off  the  stocks.  Besides, 
there  it  a  multitude  of  shares  of  insurance  coinpa- 
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nies.  5.  There  is  also  in  Paris  a  cn'wte  drs  depStt 
et  consignations,  where  money,  in  coin  or  notes  is 
taken  by  the  bank  of  France,  and  three  per  cent, 
interest  paid  upon  It,  commencing  after  it  has  been 
in  the  treasury  thirty  days.  The  money  deposited 
may  be  taken  out  at  any  time  by  restoring  the  re- 
ceipt. 

III.   Austrian  Stock'.   Austria  has  long  had  a 
large  debt,  and,  till  the  French  revolution  broke 
out,  punctually  fulfilled  its  obligations  to  its  credi- 
tors.  But,  during  the  war  of  the  French  revolu- 
tion, its  finances  fell  into  great  disorder;  and  vari- 
ous measures,  adopted  to  remedy  the  evil,  did  not 
contribute  to  the  public  credit.    Among  these  was 
the  immense  increase  of  paper  money  since  1797; 
for,  till  that  time,  the  bank  paper  of  Vienna,  which, 
for  a  long  period,  was  the  common  medium  of  ex- 
change, remained  about  on  a  par  with  specie,  it  be- 
ing excliangeable,  at  any  time,  for  silver,  on  pre- 
sentment.   But,  this  year,  the  payment  of  specie 
was  limited,  and,  the  year  following,  stopped  en- 
tirely; and  the  paper  money  so  increased,  that  it 
soon  fell  rapidly  below  the  value  of  silver.  The 
means  resorted  to  as  an  antidote  for  the  consequent 
embarrassment  were  ineffectual.    One  of  the  most 
remarkable  was  adopted  in  179$.    It  was  n  forced 
loan,  by  which  the  holders  of  public  stocks  were 
compelled  to  add  thirty  per  cent,  to  what  they  had 
already  paid,  on  pain  of  losing  the  whole;  in  con- 
sideration of  which  they  were  to  receive  five  per 
cent,  instead  of  four.    As  the  loan  was  all  made  in 
convention  money,  it  was  understood  that  the  in-  ; 
terest  should  be  paid  in  the  same.    But  this  was  j 
extremely  difficult  for  the  state,  on  account  of  the 
continual  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  paper 
currency;  and,  finally,  it  seemed  to  be  impossible, 
when  an  attempt,  made  in  1802,  to  recruit  its  de- 
clining strength  by  lottery  loans  and  other  measures, 
failed.    In  1811,  therefore,  the  interest  was  reduced 
to  half;  and,  in  order  to  make  this  half  still  small- 
er, the  existing  paper  money  was  changed  for  re- 
demption notes,  so  called,  a  note  of  one  guilder  be- 
ing paid  for  five  old  paper  guilders.    It  was  hoped 
that  these  certificates  would  be  esteemed  as  valu- 
able as  specie.    Hence  the  reduced  interest  was  to 
be  paid  in  this  new  paper,  and  not,  as  before,  in 
coined  money.    But  these  notes  never  fulfilled  the 
design  for  which  they  were  created;  and  a  large 
amount  of  new  paper,  under  the  name  of  anticipa- 
tion certificates,  was  put  in  circulation,  about  equal 
iu  amount  to  that  which  the  redemption  notes  had 
been  intended  to  supersede,  so  that,  in  a  short  time, 
both  kinds  of  paper  sunk  as  low  as  the  old  bank 
notes.    In  this  way,  the  early  creditors  of  the  state 
lost  a  large  part  of  their  interest  and  capital .  In 
1816,  the  finances  of  Austria  were  put  under  better 
management.    The  new  administration  devoted 
their  chief  attention  to  two  objects: — First,  to  rais- 
ing the  value  of  the  paper  money,  and,  as  far  as 

rsible,  abolishing  it;  and  mat  to  fixing  the  pub- 
credit  on  a  new  basis,  by  restoring  to  the  old 
claims  a  portion  of  their  rights,  and  by  negotiating 
new  loans  on  a  more  firm  and  solid  basis.  In  1816. 
a  new  bank  was  furnished  with  funds  in  specie,  and 
empowered  to  issue  new  notes,  which  were  to  be 
paid  to  the  holders  on  demand  In  silver  money. 
This  bank,  to  which  was  intrusted  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  amending  the  currency  and  public  credit, 
commenced  its  task  by  giving  notice,  June  1,  that 
any  person  might  bring  in  any  sum  in  the  old  pa- 
per money,  ana  receive  for  it  five  sevenths  in  new 
certificates,  bearing  one  per  cent,  interest  in  con- 
vention money,  and  two  sevenths  in  new  bank  notes, 
which  every  one  might  exchange  at  the  bank  for 
their  value  in  convention  money.    Thus  a  proprie- 


tor, who  deposited  7000  guilders  in  paper  _ 
received  for  it  5000  guilders  in  certificate!,  bnrq| 
an  interest  of  fifty  guilders  in  conveauon 
and  2000  guilders  in  new  bank  nous,  vbd  »' 
might  exchange  for  convention  money  at  the  but 
on  demand.    But  the  pressure  to  procure  *pet  t « 
exchange  for  the  bank  notes  thus  obtained  m  « 
great  that  the  supplies  and  resources  of  thr  fei 
would  have  soon  been  exhausted,  so  that  inert  i 
system  was  abandoned  a  short  time  after  it  n 
established.    Several  millions  of  one  per  00.41 
titimtes  were  created  by  this  operation,  and  *n 
of  them  are  still  in  circulation.    Bank  thins  c 
500  guilders  convention  money,  might  be  ofanm 
for  2000  guilders  in  paper  money  and  tfl)  ii  » 
vention  money.   The  paper  money  thus  ottun 
was  to  be  destroyed.    Both  measures,  hewrtn  a 
ly  partially  effected  the  desired  object,  and  ie 
were  soon  abandoned.    October  29,  tbema*,  f 
that  year,  a  measure  was"brought  forwaM  btrk 
on  juster  views.    This  gave  rise  to  the  mrttix* 
so  called.    A  voluntary  loan  was  opened,  ml  tl» 
deposits  were  received  partly  in  public 
bearing  interest  and  partly  in  paper  money,  ft 
an  old  Austrian  certificate  of  100  goilden,  ande» 
additional  sum  of  80,  100,  110,  120,  130  plan 
In  redemption  or  anticipation  notes,  accordant, 
the  old  certificate  yielded  six,  five,  four  and  1  kl 
four,  three  and  a  half,  or  three  per  cent  inters  1 
new  state  obligation  was  given  of  100  reidri 
bearing  interest  at  five  per  cent,  both  pajit* : 
specie.    A  sufficient  fund  was,  at  the  an*  la*, 
provided  for  the  punctual  discharge  of  the  »trH 
and  for  the  gradual  extinction  of  the  capital  by  * 
purchase.   This  gave  assurance  to  the  pnpnun 
of  these  certificates  that  they  might  sell  then.*  J 
scarcely  any  loss,  wheucver  so  inclined.  TV* 
metallifues,  therefore,  soon  obtained  exttmnt  » 
dit,  and  so  confirmed  the  financial  strength  a?  1* 
government,  that  it  boldly  resolved  to  esuNAtt 
public  credit  on  a  broader  basis.    By  a  paur  J 
Jan.  22. 1817,  the  sinking  fond  was  organic  c* 
the  example  of  the  sinking  fund  of  EnjisaJ  * 
all  the  funds  were  united  in  one  for  the  rayw*^ 
all  public  debts;  and,  by  a  regulation  of  MaitVi. 
1818,  the  whole  system  of  debt  was  reduced  to  ** 
order  that  the  proprietors  of  the  old  cexuitsif*^ 
gan  to  be  encouraged  that  their  rights  trooH  w  r- 
stored;  and  this  hope  gave  the  obligation  «n 
more  a  limited  circulation.    The  cap  ital  of  UW 
debt,  of  which  the  interest  was  reduced  to  bai.  J 
1811,  was  divided  into  sections,  each  of  oac  » 
lion  guilders.    Five  of  these  were  to  he  re**^ 
every  year  to  the  enjoyment  of  full  interest, 
many  more  to  be  bought  in  by  the  siokiof  nni 
This  plan  has  hitherto  been  very  soccessfii  Pj 
the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  redemption  and  sat. 
ci  pat  ion  certificates,  their  amount  was  dtmirs'*n- 
June  30,  1825,  to  149,320,813  guilders  (a  gad*" 
about  one  shilling  and  ninepence  half  penny?; 
June  30, 1828,  the  amount  in  circulation  in  .W 
was  only  78$  million  guilders.  The  mettJtifmi^' 
therefore  come  into  the  market  in  all  the  pnoq*- 
commercial  cities  of  Europe.  In  the  year  lfil,  > 
whole  amount  of  the  new  debt  contracted  since  l*1* 
or  the  five  per  cent.  metaHifu*$,  was  estimated* 
207,970,290  guilders,and  the  proportion  of  UV  s» 
ing  fund  to  the  debt  at  one  fifty-*eventh-uV«f 
ratio  which  the  sinking  fund  in  England  bear*  o»  * 
public  debt  The  credit  of  these  metailtqwi  has in* 
very  much.    They  stood,  in  1817,  at  fcrty-eij* 
but  had  risen,  in  the  beginning  of  1823,  to  'ipj 
six,  and  even  during  the  war  Between  Terk^  ■ 
Russia,  they  were  at  ninety  fire.  Be*»d«tW' 
faf&yoM,  the r 
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re  well  known  in  the  money  markets.   Tlie  Aus- 
rion  government,  in  1820,  negotiated,  through  n 
ompnny  formed  by  Messrs  Parish  and  Rothschild, 
I  In* ^ry  loan   of  20,800,000  guilders,  and  soon 
Her  a  second  of  37,000,000  guilders,  convention 
■oney.    The  shareholders  in  the  first  loan  were  to 
teceive  back  their  capitals,  and,  instead  of  interest, 
premiums  at  the  time  of  the  repayment  of  the  capi- 
tals, which  was  to  take  place  in  the  course  of  the 
next  twenty  years.    The  smallest  sum  which  an  ad- 
vance of  lOO  guilders  can  yield,  is  180  guilders, 
and  the  largest  120,000.    In  the  most  unfavourable 
event,  a  man  must  wait  twenty  years  for  his  capi- 
tal and  premium.    The  second  loan  was  oj>ened 
July  28,  1880,  at  four  per  cent.;  and  the  govern- 
ment bound  itself,  within  twenty-one  years,  to  pay 
on"  the  capital,  with  interest  and  premiums,  by 
means  of  fourteen  lottery  drawings.    The  proprie- 
tors received  certificates,  dated  January  15,  1821, 
each  for  850  guilders.    Whether  a  share  in  such  a 
lottery  can  produce  more  than  four  per  cent,  in- 
terest, depends  wholly  on  the  time  of  drawing,  and 
the  premium  which  chance  may  allot.    The  price 
of  Uie  tickets  of  the  first  loan  varies  between  1 18 
and  120,  and  of  the  second  between  98  and  108. 
On  an  average,  the  premiums  of  the  first  and  the 
interest  and  premiums  of  the  second  loan  are  equi- 
valent to  an  interest  of  five  and  four  fifths  per 
cent.    This  new  order  of  tilings  was  accompanied, 
in  1817  and  1818,  by  an  improved  organisation  of 
the  national  bank.   The  shares,  which  at  first  stood 
at  scarcely  500  guilders  in  convention  money,  have 
now  reached  nearly  1000,  and  are  in  great  demand. 


for  they  yield  an  annual  interest  of  sixty  guilders. 
The  bank  is 
government. 


wholly 


t  oi  sixty  gi 
independent 


of  the 


IV.    Pnurian  Stocks.    Prussia  had  no  public 
debt  till  1787,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  consi- 
derable treasure  in  specie,  and,  even  under  the 
reign  of  Frederic  William  II,  till  1806,  owed  only 
thirty  million  dollars,  which  were  to  be  paid  off  at 
fixed  periods.     But  the  unhappy  French  war  of 
18<K»,  and  the  more  successful  one  of  1812 — 15,  aug- 
mented the  public  debt  of  Prussia;  and,  after  it  had 
been  reduced  to  order,  her  stocks  came  into  the 
market  in  the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  like  the 
English,  French,  Austrian,  and  other  public  stocks. 
From  the  statement  of  February  17,  1820,  it  ap- 
pears that  the  capital  of  the  debts  bearing  interest 
then  amounted  to  something  more  than  180  million 
Prussian  dollars  (about  123  million  Spanish),  and 
the  yearly  interest,  or  rente,  to  7/»37, 177  Prussian 
dollars.    Several  millions  liave  since  been  extin- 
guished by  the  sinking  fund.    At  present,  the  fol- 
lowing Prussian  storks  are  in  the  market: — 1.  the 
proper  national  stocks,  which  comprehend  the 
pnatest  part  of  the  public  debt,  and  the  proceeds 
of  which,  in  1820,  were  4,780,000  Prussian  dollars 
(about  3,250,400  Spanish).    They  consist  in  obli- 
gations, which  bear  four  per  cent,  interest,  and  are 
to  be  completely  discharged  within  five  years.  The 
interest  is  paid  January  1  and  July  1  of  every  year, 
both  in  Berlin  and  in  the  provinces.    Provision  has 
likewise  been  made  for  their  payment  in  specified 
places  in  foreign  countries.    The  certificates  pro- 
mise that  the  capital  shall  be  paid  back  by  the  an- 
nual extinguishment  of  one  million  at  par;  but  this 
regulation  has  been  modified  by  a  later  one,  ordain- 
ing that  the  stocks  shall  be  diminished  by  being  re- 
purchased, at  the  current  price,  till  they  stand  at 
I«ir,  and  then  the  repayment  shall  commence.  The 
murket  value  of  these  notes  varied,  in  1820— 211, 
between  sixty-seven  and  seventy-five  per  cent., 
and,  still  later,  rose  to  nearly  ninety;  in  1828,  it  was 
Of  a  portion  of  these  obligations, 


premium  lotteries  were  formed,  thirty  millions  be- 
ing sold,  accompanied  with  premium  certificates,  at 
their  f  ull  value  in  Prussian  currency.   The  hope  of 
receiving  a  great  premium  on  the  drawing  of  these 
lotteries  (ten  drawings  were  to  take  place,  one  each 
six  months)  produced  such  a  demand  for  this  species 
of  stocks,  that  they  rose  to  120 — 130  dollars  and 
upwards.   2.  The  shares  in  the  English  loan  which 
was  negotiated  with  Rothschild,  in  London,  in 
April,  1818.    The  nominal  amount  is  five  million 
pounds  sterling,  at  five  per  cent,  and  to  be  repaid 
within  twenty-eight  years,  a  certain  amount  annual- 
ly, by  repurchasing  the  notes,  or  redeeming  them 
at  par,  if  they  are  worth  it.   The  certificates  are 
expressed  in  English  money,  and  the  interest  is 
payable  in  London.    The  unfavourable  conditions, 
under  which  this  loan  was  obtained,  are  to  be  at- 
tributed to  the  emergencies  of  the  period.  Though 
the  interest  is  five  per  cent.,  only  seventy-one  per 
cent,  of  the  nominal  amount  of  the  loan  was  re- 
ceived; and  the  government  took  the  risk  of  the 
fluctuation  of  excliange  in  the  payment  of  interest 
and  principal.    In  London  itself,  before  the  certifi- 
cates were  issued,  they  had  risen  to  eighty  percent. 
Besides  these,  there  ure  the  obligations  of  the  Elec- 
toral Mark,  which  are  of  an  early  date,  and  the 
Hypothekscheine,  secured  on  mortgages  of  the  pub- 
lic domains,  which  were  not  created  till  after  1806. 
Both  yield  four  per  cenL,  and  form  together  a  capi- 
tal of  nearly  nine  million  Prussian  dollars  (above  six 
million  Spanish),  which,  like  the  interest,  is  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  original  engagement.   There  are  al- 
so the  stocks  of  the  provinces  and  principal  cities. 
The  mortgage  stocks  (Pfandbriefe)  form  a  capital 
of  perhaps  fifty  or  eighty  millions,  Uie  shares  of 
which  are  bought  and  sold,  and  yield  a  secure  in- 
come.   These  are  created  thus: — The  landed  pro- 
prietors, under  Uie  authority  of  the  government, 
have  formed  associations  in  several  of  the  Prussian 
provinces,  which  borrow  money  on  the  security  of 
their  estates  collectively,  and  make  loans  to  the  in- 
dividual proprietors,  in  consideration  of  mortgages 
of  their  separate  estates.   There  are  five  of  these 
provincial  associations  in  Prussia.    To  the  Prussian 
stocks  belongs,  also,  the  bank  paper,  which  is  trans- 
ferable.  The  circulation  of  these  notes,  indeed,  is 
somewhat  difficult,  for  they  are  generally  made  pay- 
able to  Uie  particular  individual  to  whom  Uiey  are 
issued,  and  cannot  be  transferred  wiUtout  legal 
formalities.   The  royal  bank  receives  money  at  two 
or  three  per  cent,  a  year,  and  repays  the  money  de- 
posited, small  sums  on  demand,  and  larger  ones  at 
fourteen  days,  or  four  weeks'  notice.    Hence  it  is 
filled  with  deposits,  trust  money,  orphans'  money; 
and  many  capitalists  invest  in  it  Uieir  unemployed 
funds.    The  violent  measures  of  Napoleon's  ad- 
ministration rendered  it  necessary  for  the  bank  to 
stop  payment,  in  consequence  of  Uie  loss  of  all  its 
resources.   The  old  system  has  been  long  resumed 
in  regard  to  all  moneys  deposited  since  1808;  but 
Uie  pressure  of  circumstances  has  hitherto  made  it 
impossible  for  Uie  bank  to  fulfil  its  obligations  in  re- 
gard to  the  old  capitals.    The  government  has  pro- 
mised, however,  that  this  debt  shall  be  cancelled. 

V.  Russian  Stocks.  Previous  to  1810,  Russia 
had  no  debt  on  which  interest  was  paid,  and  of 
which  the  stocks  were  in  the  market,  except 
83  000,000  guilders  due  in  Holland;  and  the  paper 
was  hardly  found  in  the  commercial  world  out  of 
Amsterdam.  For  many  years,  this  stock  stood  at 
par.  In  1810,  a  loan  of  twenty  millions  was  open- 
ed in  assignals  at  six  per  cent.,  for  which  Uie  go- 
vernment pledged  ten  million  silver  roubles,  with 
six  per  cent,  interest,  lo  be  paid  in  five  years  to 
those  who  should  not  prefer  perpetual  annuities,  in 
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tutignatt,  or  silver  rouble*.  The  design  was  to  di- 
mi i u> J i  the  immense  quantity  of  autgnatt.  It  was 
intended  to  have  many  series  of  these  loans  follow, 
ing  one  another,  to  destroy  the  paper  roubles  which 
might  be  brought  in  by  their  means,  and  thus  to 
raise  tlx-  paper  money  gradually  to  par,  or  perhaps 
to  put  it  wholly  out  ot  circulation,  and  substitute 
silver  money  in  its  place.  Although  these  loans 
m-ver  accomplished  the  desired  object,  and  seemed 
to  be  founded  on  mistaken  principles,  yet  they 
helped  to  confirm  the  credit  of  the  government,  be- 
cause every  stipulation  was  punctually  fulfilled,  and 
>i  regular  financial  system  was  forming  in  regard  to 
the  public  debts.  The  interest  of  the  first  loan  in 
silver  was  regularly  paid:  and  the  capital,  too,  was 
repaid  in  the  way  stipulated,  notwithstanding  the 
distress  to  which  the  kingdom  was  reduced  by  the 
war  of  181s?.  The  credit  which  the  government 
thus  acquired  was,  perhaps,  worth  the  sacrifice  of 
some  millions;  for  the  state  had  hardly  any  other 
advantage  from  this  loan.  These  stocks,  during 
their  live  years'  continuance,  were  in  great  demand, 
and  their  price  speedily  rose  above  their  par  value 
in  atstgnafs;  but  this  was  not  strange,  for  paper 
roubles  were  not  worth  in  the  market  one  third  of 
silver,  and,  l>y  the  terms  of  the  loan,  a  silver  rou- 
ble was  paid  for  every  two  paper  roubles  advanced 
Only  a  few  of  these  obligations  are  now  in  circulation, 
for.  in  1815,  they  were  nearly  all  cancelled.  This 
system,  however,  was  continued  under  better  condi- 
tions as  regarded  the  government,  and  to  a  much 
greater  extent.  The  diminution  of  the  atsignatt  was 
the  pretext  for  every  measure.  But  the  deficit  in  the 
income,  and  the  expense  occasioned  by  the  war  of 
1812,  were  perhaps  the  principal  causes  of  the  suc- 
cessive loans.  There  have  been  three  or  four  since 
1816.  The  two  first,  made  in  1817,  at  Petersburg,  of 
seventy  million  roubles  in  astignatt,  were  mostly  re- 
duced to  silver  money  at  a  fixed  valuation ;  the  third 
and  fourth  were  in  Fngland,in  18V0,  and  amounted  to 
forty  million  silver  roubles.  All  the  stocks  of  this 
kind  bear  five  per  cent,  interest,  and  are  regulated 
after  the  manner  of  the  stocks  in  other  countries, 
wherein  the  government  merely  pledges  itself  to 
discharge  the  stipulated  interest  punctually.  The 
liquidation  of  the  capital  by  the  sinking  f.ind  is  ef- 
fected by  re-purchasing  the  certificates  or  otherwise, 
as  the  state  of  the  treasury  renders  most  expedient. 
The  arrangements  for  the  public  debt  are  similar  to 
those  in  France  and  England.  All  the  debts  since 
1811  liave  been  registered,  with  the  creditors*  names 
in  alphabetical  order.  At  the  same  time,  the  credi- 
tors reeeive  notes  (inscriptions),  which  contain  what 
is  written  in  the  book  of  registry, and  the  conditions 
and  stipulations  of  the  government,  and  are  so  pre- 
pared that  they  may  be  endorsed  in  blank  in  a  foreign 
country,  being  verified  by  a  Russian  consul,  and  in 
this  way  transferred  to  any  one  without  difficulty  ; 
and  the  directions,  necessary  incase  of  transfer,  are 
contained  in  the  inscrifttimi.  An  important  traffic  is 
now  carried  on.  in  all  the  markets  of  Europe,  in  Rus- 
sian stocks.  The  interest  on  the  English  loan  is  pay- 
able, not  merely  in  Petersburg,  but  in  Hamburg  ami 
London,  in  the  money  of  those  places,  at  a  fixed 
valuation,  and  the  income  of  the  Dutch  stock  is  pay- 
able in  Holland.  The  report  of  the  minister  of  fin- 
ance, January  1st.  1822,  made  the  whole  debt  of 
Russia  to  consist  of  the  following  sums: — I.  The 
Dutch,  48,600,000  guilders;  S.  the  domestic,  in 
silver  roubles  53  millions;  3.  the  domestic,  in 
paper  roubles,  £1)0  millions.  The  fund  destined 
for  the  liquidation  of  these  debts  is  one  mil- 
lion in  silver  roubles  and  five  millions  in  paper 
— about  In  the  ratio  of  one  to  6fiy.  Near- 
ly ten  million  silver  roubles  are  ueceajary  for 


the  payment  of  what  is  annually  doe  oafc*- 
stocks. 

VI.  Dutch  Stockt.    Although  the  public  (R 
Holland  has  been  very  great  from  the  earliest  ix~. 
yet,  in  consequence  of  the  regular  fulfilment  of  t 
obligations,  and  the  multitude  of  wealthy  capita 
in  the  country,  the  stocks  have  maintained  a  i 
credit,  and,  during  the  thirty-two  years  of  train-  , 
lily,  from  1748  to  1780.  they  were  in  suchdW: 
that,  notwithstanding  their  low  rate  of  interest 
and  a  half  per  cent.),  they  brought  from  eight  t>  • 
per  cent,  above  their  nominal  value.   But  ovir: 
the  wars  with  England  and  France,  the  fiaaoo 
the  country  were  thrown  into  disorder  ;  it  is  jv  ■ 
able,  indeed,  that  these  wars  only  hastened  a  ca:^. 
ty  which  must,  sooner  or  later,  have  fidien  to. 
the  people;  for  the  deficit  in  the  income 
creasing  every  year  after  178(i,  and  the  public  <>'-■. 
of  course,  was  continually  accumulating.  Tt*c. 
penditures  were  multiplied   by  the  oppress* 
France,  and  the  deficit  daily  grew  more  eaon»'- 
Under  the  administration  of  Louis  Bonaparv. 
1807,  1808.  and  1809,  loans  of  forty,  thirty. 
twenty  million  guilders,  to  cover  the  defcst,*': 
obtained  on  tolerable  conditions,  as  Louis  Bo«ft 
maintained  the  credit  of  the  state  by  op|<o«iig  *> 
firmness,  on  every  occasion,  the  reductwes .  i 
public  debt,  which  his  brother  proposed.  u.: 
Napoleon  united  Holland  with  France  id  l*K'- 
xrm  found  that  the  national  debt  of  this  little  t  . 
dom  amounted  to  the  enormous  sum  of  1200  ir 
guilders  (about  480  million  dollars.)  Naf" 
tmramenced  a  system  of  reform  in  the  fcnaona: 
partment,  by  setting  aside  two-thirds  of  the  £'.'. 
as  had  already  been  done  in  France.   The  rnu 
ing  third  was  to  be  registered  in  the  great  b* ' 
France,  as  a  part  of  the  general  national  debt.  r.\ 
like  the  rest,  to  pay  an  interest  of  five  pw  <*::. 
This  measure,  ltowever,  was  never  earned  J' 
execution.  After  the  establishment  of  the  bap 
of  the  Nellterlands,  subsequent  to  the  fall  of 
leon,  the  debt  was  newly  organised,  and,  by  the  ~ 
of  May  14th,  1814,  was  regulated  by  the  folk" 
principles:—!.  The  two-thirds  of  the  debt  abol^ 
by  Napoleon  were  again  acknowledged.  alJ.'" 
his  measure  was,  in  a  degree,  sanctioned,  by 
division  of  the  new  debt  into  a  real     active,  m 
nominal  or  dead  one;  the  interest  of  their*  1 
third  retained  bv  Napoleon)  was  to  be  paid,' 
January  1st.  is  15:  and  the  interest  of  the #1 
(the  two  thirds  abolished  by  Napoleon)  w«  to  Le- 
nience gradually  :  so  that  every  year  fromf"" 
five  miUions  should  be  put  on  the  same  foot*?*; ;; 
the  active  debt,  as  to  the  payment  of  interest ^  f 
abolished  debt.    All  subsequent  obligatiow 
required  to  be  presented,  and  for  an  advance  »•* 
per  cent,  in  specie,  were  clianged  into  ne*^l,'itet 
tions,  of  which  all  were  fixed  at  two  and  a  w  I 
cent. ;  in  such  a  way.  however,  that  tw°-'birt,lh 
the  new  notes  were  assigned  to  the  dead  dew, 
paid  no  interest,  and  only  one-third  of  the  aiw^ 
was  transferred  to  the  new  debt,  bearing 
from  1815.    Charitable  institutions,  holders  of 
annuities,  and  some  other  classes,  however ,  w- 
some  particular  priv  ileges.     But  the  dents  o  - 
tracted  during  the  French  administration 1  jrm- 
under  less  favourable  conditions.  These  obi*  ^ 
frequently  increased  by  new  loans,  'lin*°. 
Dutch  stocks  found  in  the  money  market, «  ' 


those  that 


led  un  actual  income,  were 


to  fortT' 


fore  tiie  Belpic  revolution  for  forty  ^  *  (Jf 
seven  per  cent.    Shares  in  the  nominal  a 


regarded  like  shares  in  a  lottery, 
quarter  per  cent.,  or  even  still  lower  (6"  fJL^r. 
this  is  sufficient  evidence,  how  liltf*  ?nrr^ 
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think  of  soon  obtaining  any  income  from  them.  In 
1819,  seventeen  million  guilders  interest  were  to  be 
paid.  The  sinking  fund  was  fixed,  in  1821.  at 
2,500,000  guilders  annually.  Besides  these  debts, 
which  include  those  of  llelgium,  the  government  of 
Holland  assumed  the  responsibility  of  paying  a  por- 
tion of  the  Russian-Dutch  debt  (of  eighty-three 
million  guilders),  and  1,443.750  guilders  were  de- 
voted every  yeur  to  the  discharge  of  the  interest 
and  gradual  liquidation  of  the  capital.  These  obli- 
gations belong  to  the  unfunded  debt,  as  does  also 
the  Austrian-Belgic  debt  of  about  six  million  guild- 
ers, and  other  obligations  little  known  out  of  the 
country. 

VII.  XeapolUan  Sto**.  The  Neapolitan  finances, 
on  the  whole,  have  been  subject  to  no  little  disor- 
der ;  but,  at  the  close  of  the  last  reign,  measures 
were  ad.  > pled  for  the  punctual  payment  of  the  stipu- 
lated interest  and  rente*,  even  though  fresh  loans 
should  be  required.  The  occupation  of  the  king- 
dom by  Austrian  troops  added  to  the  national  debt 
upwards  of  nine  million  ducats  (about  7,200,000 
dollars'.  The  French  system  of  managing  the 
jmii  ic  debt  lias  been  taken,  to  a  considerable  de- 
cree, us  a  pattern,  the  stiares  of  the  creditors  being 
reentered,  and  bought  and  sold  in  the  same  manner 
us  in  France.  The  yearly  amount  of  income  from 
the  debt  was  estimated,  January  1st,  1821,  at 
:»,s  -  -,',0110  Neapolitan  ducats  (about  2,928.On0  dol- 
lar-o.  This  income  is  five  per  cent.  The  Neapo- 
lilun  stocks  have  hitherto  found  purchasers  in  the 
European  markets  at  low  rates. 

VIII.  Spanish  Stocks.  The  history  of  the  old 
debt  of  Spain  is  a  chaos  of  confusion.  It  has  been 
always  loaded  with  arrears  and  unpaid  interest. 
A ei  ordi ug  to  the  statement  of  November  29th,  1820, 
only  a  part  of  the  Spanish  debt  bears  interest  The 
part  which  does  not  bear  interest  consists  of  unpaid 
pensions,  annuities,  and  many  other  unpaid  and 
floating  debts,  but  principally  of  paper  money. 
These  were  estimated  in  the  above  mentioned  year 
at  7205  million  reals,  or  about  345,840,000  dollars. 
The  public  obligations  bearing  interest,  which  con- 
sist partly  of  old  debts,  new  loans,  &c  ,  amount  to 
<*,S1 1,780,373  reals,  or  about  '127,109,457  million 
dollars,  of  which  the  yearly  interest  is  estimated  at 

2. *1;>,<MA> ,030  reals,  or  11,320,390  dollars.  A  plan 
was  adopted,  during  the  constitutional  government, 
for  paying  off  a  portion  of  ttie  debt  by  the  side  of 
the  estates  of  monasteries,  the  property  of  the  in- 
epilation,  and  the  public  lands  ;  but  the  restoration 
of  the  nlisolute  monarchy  in  1823,  put  a  stop  to  its 
execution,  and  the  loans  made  by  the  cortes  were 
derlared  to  be  invalid.  Great  deficits  have  since 
laki-n  place  every  year,  and  till  this  day  new  loans 
have  been  utterly  insufficient  to  cover  them.  The 
stocks  which  are  most  commonly  found  in  the  mar- 
ket 111  present  are  : — 1.  Tlie  Dutch-Spanish  obliga- 
tions of  1807,  created  by  means  of  the  house  of 
Hope  Bnd  Co..  each  of  which  is  for  1000  Dutch 
guilders  with  interest,  payable  annually.  The  in- 
terest of  this  loan  of  thirty  million  guilders,  and  of 
several  of  the  other  debts,  has  never  been  paid  since 
the  French  invasion  of  1808.  2.  The  stocks  of  the 
Lutlitte  loan  ot  fifteen  million  dollars,  which  was 
negotiated  in  Paris.  Each  certificate  is  for  one 
hundred  dollars  A  lottery  ticket  is  connected  with 
every  one,  by  which  the  certificate  pins  a  greater 
or  less  premium  (from  eighteen  dollars  to  20,0(>0) 
whenever  its  number  is  drawn.  The  obligations 
are  to  be  paid  within  twenty  years  from  1825,  agree- 
ably to  the  regulations  for  the  annual  extinction  of 
a  portion,  with  the  premiums  belonging  to  them. 

3.  Tiie  certificates  of  lite  loan  of  1821,  negotiated 
by  the  bouse  of  Ardouin,  Hubbard  and  Co.,  fixed  at 


different  sums  in  dollars,  and  with  iutcrest  payable 
semi  annually  in  Tans  and  London.  4.  The  certi- 
ficates of  the  national  loan  of  1821,  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  last,  or  rather  forms  a  part  of  it. 
Every  certificate  is  for  150  dollars  in  specie,  but  the 
old  obligations  of  the  governments,  as  well  as  shares 
in  stocks  No.  1  and  3,  and  premium  certificates,  are 
received  by  the  government  in  return  for  these  new 
stocks,  according  to  their  market  value.  Tlusc 
new  certificates  were  to  bear  five  percent,  interest, 
paid  annually  at  Madrid,  Paris,  or  London,  at  the 
option  of  tlte  holder. 

IX.  Danish  Stocks.  The  obligations  on  account 
of  the  domestic  loans,  made  for  the  sake  of  the 
liquiilation  and  better  regulation  of  the  paper  money, 
are  scarcely  found  at  all  in  foreign  markets.  Hut 
those  tliat  sprung  from  the  loans  of  1818  and  1819, 
in  Hamburg,  and  from  the  English  loan  of  18*21, 
have  a  wider  circulation.  The  first  louu  of  1813 
gave  rise  to  obligations  at  five  per  cent,  each,  uf 
the  amount  of  3000  marks,  Hamburg  banco  (a 
mark  banco  is  about  thirty- four  and  a  half  cents;, 
which  were  sold  at  par,  because  they  involved  a 
premium,  in  which  every  certificate  gained,  at  lea«t, 
400  marks  banco,  in  stocks  bearing  six  per  cent, 
interest,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances. 200,000.  After  the  drawing  of  the  prem- 
iums, the  five  percent,  obligations  of  this  descrip- 
tion stood  at  78— 83  ;  the  six  per  cent,  at  91 — 90. 
The  loans  of  1818  and  1819,  in  Hamburg,  were 
concluded  under  similar  conditions.  The  English 
loan  of  1821  amounted  to  three  million  pcunds  ster- 
ling, and  the  obligations  vary  in  amount  from  I  on 
to  1000  pounds  sterling.  All  these  loans  are  entit- 
led to  interest  semi-annually,  till  all  the  capital  is 
paid,  provision  being  made  for  cancelling  a  portion 
of  this  capital  annually.  No  loan  could  well  rest 
on  a  firmer  liasis  than  the  Danish.  In  regard  to 
the  premium  notes,  it  is  left  with  the  government 
to  repay  the  capital  at  pleasure.  All  the  rest  are 
gradually  paid  in  full,  as  their  numbers  are  drawn, 
and  all  the  stipulations  have  hitherto  been  punctu- 
ally fulfilled. 

X  Norwegian  Stocks.  They  arise  from  the  loan 
of  2,700,000  marks,  concluded  in  1819,  in  Ham- 
burg and  Berlin,  by  the  king  of  Sweden  and  by  the 
Norwegian  states,  and  consist  of  obligations  which 
vary  from  3000  to  300  marks  banco.  The  method 
adopted  to  repay  the  capital  is,  to  re-purchase  the 
certificates  as  long  as  they  are  below  par.  Another 
Norwegian  loan  at  six  per  cent,  was  negotiated  in 
1822,  at  Hamburg.  It  amounted  to  2,400.000 
marks  banco.  It  is  to  be  entirely  paid  off  in  twenty- 
nine  years,  in  semi-annual  instalments.  The  pay- 
ments have  hitherto  been  regularly  made  ;  and  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  guarantee  of  the 
states,  seems  to  have  given  to  these  loons  a  high 
degree  of  credit,  although  the  guarantee  given  by 
the  states,  of  their  associated  kingdom,  Sweden,  to 
the  stocks  of  the  Frege  loan,  has  not  secured  to  tht 
creditors  a  regular  payment.  For  this  reason, 
Swedish  certificates  are  not  found  in  tlie  money 
markets. 

XI.  Stocks  of  the  German  Confederation.  Nearly 
all  the  states  111  this  body  have  public  debts  ;  their 
notes,  however  are  scarcely  ever  seen  in  the 
markets  of  London,  Amsterdam.  Paris,  Frankfort, 
and  Berlin  ;  they  remain  chiefly  in  the  stales 
where  they  originated,  and  are  monopolised  by  the 
capitalists  and  institutions  of  those  states.  The 
certificates  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony  enjoy  the 
Inchest  credit  of  all.  Though  the  debts  of  this 
little  territory  amount  to  sixteen  and  a  half  million 
convention  dollars  (a  Snxon  dollnr  i<  about  ninety- 
!  five  und  a  half  cents),  the  people  believe  the  govem- 
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Dent  to  be  so  conscientious  and  trustworthy,  that 
they  dread  rather  than  desire  the  repayment  of  their 
capital,  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  state.  From 
this  cause  the  five  per  cents  have  risen  to  110—111 
per  cent,  and  the  three  per  cents  to  nearly  100  ; 
and  the  state  has  thus  been  enabled  to  exchange 
the  former  for  four  per  cents.  The  new  four  per 
cents  now  stand  at  104 — 105,  and  would  stand  still 
higher,  if  a  small  portion  were  not  paid  off  semi- 
annually ;  the  three  per  cents  stand  at  101,  and 
the  two  per  cents  at  90.  Next  in  credit  to  Saxony 
are  the  kingdoms  of  Wurtemberg  and  Hanover, 
and  the  cities  of  Hamburg  and  Frankfort,  whose  four 
per  cent  notes  are  all  nearly  at  par,  or  even  above 
it.  Nor  far  below  these  are  the  certificates  of  Ba- 
varia, Baden,  Mechlenburg  and  Hesse-Darmstadt ; 
and  it  is  a  general  rule  that  the  credit  of  the  Ger- 
man states  is  greater,  and  their  certificates  stand 
higher,  in  proportion  to  the  smallness  of  the  states. 
These  certificates,  however,  are  not  proper  subjects 
of  comparison  with  those  of  the  larger  governments. 
In  the  smaller  states,  almost  all  debts  are  con- 
tracted on  condition  of  being  repaid  within  a  limited 
time,  and  the  measures  adopted  afford  the  creditors 
good  reason  for  believing  that  the  promises  will  be 
fulfilled. 

XII.  United  Statea  Siocki.  In  1775,  when  hos- 
tilities commenced  between  the  United  colonies  and 
Great  Britain,  the  Americans  had  no  treasury,  nor 
any  organised  system,  to  direct  their  resources. 
Congress  authorised  the  issuing  of  a  paper  currency, 
ami  loans  were  obtained  from  foreigners,  ami  from 
persons  within  the  country.  In  1783,  the  debts  of 
the  United  States,  as  far  as  they  could  be  ascer- 
tained, amounted  to  42,000,375  dollars,  and  the 
annual  interest  was  computed  at  2,415,956.  No 
provision  had  been  made  for  the  payment  of  the 
interest,  and  there  was  no  plan  in  operation  to 
redeem  the  principal ;  the  faith  of  the  government 
was  doubted,  and  the  evidences  of  the  public  debt 
were  reduced  to  about  one  eighth  of  their  nominal 
value.  The  estimated  amount  of  the  debt,  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury,  in 
1790,  was  79,124,464  dollars.  25,000,000  dollars 
of  this  were  proposed  to  be  assumed  on  account  of 
the  several  states.  11,710,378  dollars  was  the 
amount  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the  foreign 
debt;  40,414,085  dollars  was  the  principal  and 
interest  of  the  liquidated  part  of  the  domestic  debt 
The  unliquidated  part  which  consisted  chiefly  of 
continental  bills  of  credit  was  not  ascertained,  and 
was  estimated  at  2,000,000  dollars.  In  1790,  the 
public  debt  was  funded,  600.000  dollars  were  an- 
nually reserved  from  the  duties  on  mercliandise 
imported,  and  the  tonnage  of  vessels,  or  so  much 
thereof  as  might  be  appropriated  from  time  to  lime  for 
the  support  of  the  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  their  common  defence,  and  so  much  of  the  resi- 
due of  the  duties  aforesaid  asmight  be  necessary  was 
appropriated  to  the  payment  of  interest  on  loans 
made  in  foreign  countries,  and  also  to  the  payment 
of  iuterest  on  such  further  loans  as  should  be  obtain- 
j  ed  for  discharging  the  arrears  of  interest  thereupon, 
and  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  principal  thereof. 
The  appropriations  were  to  continue  until  these 
sums  should  be  fully  paid.  The  president  was  author- 
ized to  borrow  12,000,000  dollars  to  discharge  the 
arrears  of  interest  and  the  instalments  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  foreign  debt.  The  United  States 
reserved  the  right  to  reimburse  any  of  the  sums  so 
borrowed  within  fifteen  years  after  the  same  should 
have  been  lent  To  provide  for  the  domestic  debt, 
a  loan  to  its  full  amount  was  directed  to  be  pro- 
posed. The  sums  subscribed  were  payable  in  the 
ccrtificaies  issued  for  Ihc  domestic  debt,  according 


to  their  specie  value,  and  computing  the 
upon  such  as  bore  interest  to  the  31  st  of  bec-camr 

1790,  inclusively.  The  tub-cnbers  received  »• 
kinds  of  certificates,  one  for  two  thirds  of  the  an 
paid  in  the  certificates  just  mentioned,  bear  .it*  m 
interest  of  six  per  cent,  payable  quarter-yearly, sac 
redeemable  at  pleasure,  in  payments  not  exxtedne, 
in  any  one  year,  for  principal  end  interest,  e«gu 
dollars  for  each  hundred  mentioned  in  the  < 


This  first  stock  was  afterwards  calied  oU  t~r  >  ■ 
cent*.  The  other  certificate  was  for  the  rmujc 
third,  which,  after  1300,  was  to  bear  interest  asi 
be  redeemable  on  the  terms  just  men;  loned.  F»r 
such  of  the  sums  subscribed  as  were  paid  ia  torn 
interest  of  the  said  domestic  debt,  or  in  the  eri 
cates  issued  in  payment  of  interest,  the  subaerur 
received  a  certificate  for  a  sum  equal  to  that  pa*?  r 
bearing  three  per  cent,  interest,  payable  ^^r^r 
yearly*  and  redeemable  whenever  provisions  skm- 
be  made  by  law  for  the  purpose.  Thii  nr 
called  deferred  ti»  per  cents.  The  stocks  tfec 
created  were  transferable  only  on  the  books  •/ 
the  treasury,  or  on  those  of  the  cocnnusuossn  a 
loans,  upon  which  the  credit  of  the  same  <**«^ 
exist  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  unless  by  spits, 
warrant  from  the  secretary  «f  the  treasury.  The  a 
terest  was  made  payable  where  the  credit  of  * 
stock  should  exist  at  the  time  of  its  ***r^i-«rf  da? 
If  not  demanded  before  the  expiration  of  a.  uv- 
quarter,  it  was  afterwards  demandable  only 
treasury  of  the  U .  States.  To  provide  for  the  <fcsn 
of  the  respective  states,  a  loan  of  21,500,000  dota 
was  authorised  to  be  paid  in  the  evidences  of  a* 
which  had  been  issued  by  the  states.  For  foams* 
of  any  sum  thus  subscribed,  the  subscriber  r^.* 
a  certificate  bearing  six  per  cent  interest,  sad  saV 
ject  to  the  same  conditions  as  those  of  the  firs  a* 
mentioned  under  domestic  debt ;  for  two-ninth*  te- 
ther certificate,  bearing  six  per  cent,  interest  ssw 
1800,  payable  quarterly,  and  rede-eiuable  as  aba*- 
mentioned,  and  for  the  remaining;  three -t-h,  t 
certificate  bearing  three  per  cent,  interest,  and  n> 
deemable  when  provision  should  be  made  bt  a* 
for  the  purpose.  Various  stocks  for  stna.il  irvxao 
were  created  in  1795,  1796, 1798.  These  wm* 
i m horsed  in  1806,  1807,  and  lMOH,  with  the  jura- 
tion of  80,000dollars  transferred  to  the  nai ioaai  <Ml 
In  the  year  1803,  the  Louisiana  six  per  cent  sari 
was  created  for  the  payment  of  the  parch**  * 
Louisiana  from  France.  Certificates  for  1  l.S&Q.OT 
were  issued,  bearing  an  interest  of  six  par  «x> 
The  principal  was  made  reimbursable  ia  i* 
annual  instalments,  payable,  the  first  ha  ISIS,  tk 
last  in  1821.  Besides  this  ram,  «»l^w«««  of  Ame- 
rican citizens  on  the  French  government,  to  TJa 
amount  of  3,500,000  dollars,  were  also  assaawrf  V> 
the  national  government  on  account  of  the  L«ar 
ana  purchase,  and  added  to  the  national  debt  Fr& 
11,  1807,  the  government  of  the  U.  States  prep** 
to  the  holders  of  six  per  cent  deferred  and  tam 
per  cent  stocks,  to  exchange  the  same  for  *ix  pa 
cent,  stocks,  redeemable  at  the  pleasure  of  ov  r> 
vemment  This  was  done  with  a  condhian  -  us 
nosinglecertificateshould  issue  for  a  great«r*c<  & 
than  80,000doliars  and  that  no  reimbursement  sV  i- 
be  made,  except  for  the  whole  amount  of  any  ssxs 
new  certificate,  nor  till  after  six  months,  at  kaK 
previous  notice  of  such  Intended  reimburses**.' 
The  holders  of  three  per  cent,  stock  were  to  rvcnrv 
new  certificates  for  sums  equal  to  sixty-five  per  rvsc 
of  the  principal  of  the  stock,  bearing  an  interest  4 
six  per  cent.  The  amount  of  unredeemed  and  <fc- 
ferred  six  per  cent,  stock  subscribed  was  6»291^d1 
dollars,  and  the  stock  thus  created  was  raUrd  rr- 
cAangedfix  per  emtt ;  the  i  arte  per  cents,  mbsnrfird 
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at  sixty-five  per  cent.,  produced  1,859,850  dollars 
which  was  called  converted  six  per  cent,  stock, 
More  exchanged  stock  was  creatinf  in  1812,  by  the 
surrender  of  nearly  3,000,000  of  the  old  and  defer- 
red six  per  ceuts.    In  1812  additional  stock,  was 
created  by  borrowing  money  to  the  amount  of 
8,1.14,700  dollars  at  six  per  cent,  reimbursable  after 
twelve  years  from  Jan.  1,  1813.    In  1813  more  six 
per  cent,  stock,  to  the  amount  of  26,607 ,959,  dollars 
was  created  by  borrowing  an  additional  amount,  re- 
imbursable after  twelve  years  from  Jan.  I,  181-1. 
In  1814  six  per  cent,  stock,  to  the  amount  of 
15,954,619  dollars  was  added,  reimbursable  after 
twelve  years  from  December,  1814.    Underacts  of 
congress  of  the  years  1812,  1813,  1814,  and  1815, 
treasury  notes  were  issued  to  the  amount  of 
36,6*0,794  dollars  of  which  there  had  been  paid  off 
by  December,  1816,32.980,704  dollars,  leaving  un- 
paid in  January,  1817, 3,700 ,<  00  dollars.  The  whole 
amount  of  the  debt  remaining  unpaid  Jan.  1,  1817, 
was  estimated  at  112,107,862  dollars  of  which, 
75,450,930  dollars  was  contracted  during  the  war  ; 
the  remainder,  contracted  before  the  war,  was 
36,656,932.    In  March,  1817,  congress  passed  an 
act  to  provide  for  the  redemption  of  the  public  debt. 
By  this,  all  acts  making  appropriations  for  the  pur- 
chase or  reimbursement  ol  the  principal,  or  for  the 
payment  of  the  interest  of  the  funded  debt,  are  re- 
pealed, and  the  annual  sum  of  10,000,000  dollars  is 
appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund,  and  a  further  sum 
of  9,000,000  is  appropriated  for  that  year.  The  act 
also  provides,  that  after  the  year  1S17,  any  sum  in 
the  treasury  above  the  annual  appropriations  sliall 
be  appropriated  to  the  sinking  fund,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  so  much  as  will  leave  in  the  treasury  at  the 
end  of  the  year  thcamountof 2,000,000  dollars.  The 
debt  now  went  on  diminishing  till  1821,  when  it 
stood  ut  89,9^7,427  dollars;  but  the  purcliase of  Flori- 
da, in  that  year,  for  5.000,000  dollars  increased  it,  so 
that  it  stood,  in  1822,  at  93  546,676  dollars.  In 
March  1821,  five  per  cent,  stocks,  redeemable  after 
Jan.,  IS35.  were  created  to  the  amount  of  7*735,296 
dollars.    In  May  1824,  four  and  a  half  per  cents,  to 
the  amount  of  1,739,524  dollars  were  created,  re- 
deemable after  January,  1832,  and,  in  the  same 
year,  four  and  a  lialf  per  cent,  exchanged  stocks 
were  created,  to  the  amount  of  4,454,727  dollars 
redeemable  after  December,  1832  and  1833.  In 
1825.  the  public  debt  had  been  reduced  to  83,788,432 
dollars;  in  1828,  to  67,475,622  dollars  ;  in  I83Q,  to 
48.565,405  dollars  j  in  January,  1832,  to  24.282,879 
dollars  funded,  and  39,355  dollars  unfunded  ;  in 
January  1833,  the  total  amount  of  the  public  debt 
in  the  United  States  of  America,  was  little  more 
than  seven  million  dollars,  and  since  that  time  it 
has  been  entirely  liquidated.    It  remains  yet  to  be 
seen  how  the  recent  almost  universal  bankruptcy, 
tli, a  I  ins  taken  place  in  the  States,  owing  to  the  re- 
nouncetnetit  of  paper  money,  may  affect  the  public 
exchequer. 

XII.  South  American  Stocks.  The  new  S.  Ame- 
rican states,  as  Buenos  Ayres,  Chile,  Columbia, 
several  years  ago,  obtained  loans  in  London.  Titese 
have  greatly  depreciated,  or  have  merely  a  nominal 
value. 

Fraser's  Magasine  for  January,  1832,  contains  an 
article  entitled  the  Stock  excliange,  the  subject  of 
which  is  to  show  the  enormous  amount  of  capital 
drawn  from  England  in  nine  years,  beginning,  say, 
with  1822,  in  the  shape  of  loans  and  joint  stock  sulk 
■criplions.  From  the  facts  there  presented,  the  fol- 
lowing table  has  been  prepared.  The  first  column 
of  figures  shows  the  amount  loaned  ;  the  second,  the 
rate  per  cent,  at  which  the  loans  were  wade  ;  the 
third,  the  present  value 
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In  addition  to  the  above,  the  writer  enumerates, 
twenty-seven  joint  stock  companies,  in  behalf  of 
which  £6,145,065  were  M  exported  from  the  national 
treasury  to  distant  climes,  without  the  shadow  of  in 
equivalent." 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  complete  view  of  all 
public  stocks.  We  can  here  only  give  a  general 
idea  of  those  of  the  larger  states,  ami  chiefly  of  those 
which  are  now  important  in  the  commercial  world. 
States  have  always  laboured  to  make  their  notes  as 
easy  to  be  obtained,  and  used  in  remote  countries, 
as  at  home  ;  so  that  a  capitalist  in  Prussia  may  lay 
out  his  money  not  only  in  all  kinds  of  German  stocks, 
but  in  those  of  England,  France,  Denmark,  Spain, 
ami  eveu  America  ;  receive  the  interest  of  them 
with  the  same  ease,  and  sell  then,  again  with  the 
same  convenience,  as  those  of  his  own  country.  In 
London,  Amsterdam,  Paris,  Frankfort,  Berlin  and 
Leipsic,  stocks  of  all  descriptions  may  be  obtained, 
and  the  interest  on  them  all  paid.  Thus  a  branch 
of  trade  has  arisen,  which,  fifty  years  ago,  was  un- 
known ;  and  one  of  the  consequences  of  this  has 
been,  tliat  stocks  liave  come  into  competition, 
like  other  articles  of  commerce,  and  those  of  equal 
goodness  and  security  can  be  exchanged  at  an  equal 
price  ;  so  that  a  state  whose  credit  is  good,  may 
at  auy  time  create  new  stocks,  or  dispose  of  tliem 
whenever  a  protit  can  be  made  upon  them.  Hence, 
if  the  stocks  of  one  state  are  higher  than  those  of 
another,  it  may  usually  he  attributed  to  one  of  the 
following  causes  : — 1.  That  one  slate  enjoys  greater 
credit  than  another  ;  2.  That  the  loans  of  one  have 
been  negociated  ou  better  coirditions  than  those  of 
another,  as  regards  the  prospect  of  gain,  prem.uins. 
the  payment  of  the  capital  at  the  time  speci64-d, 
the  facility  of  obtaining  the  interest,  &c.  ;  3.  That 
the  buying  and  selling,  or  procuring  the  interest  of 
foreign  slocks,  costs  a  certain  per  centage,  which, 
in  the  case  of  domestic  stocks,  is  saved.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  therefore,  the  price  of  stocks 
may  be  viewed  as  a  standard  of  the  comparative 
credit  of  different  states.  In  May,  1823,  the  five 
per  cent  stocks  of  the  following  countries,  created 
with  similar  conditions,  sold  at  the  following  rates  : 


1.  Tho  Saxon  Stork*.  . 
t.  T.«~  rf  ft 

3.  TlwIH 

llnrin.o 

4.  Tar  Prnuiu, 

5.  Frrnek,  . 
&  Norwrrun, 
T.  Dw.Uk 


.   at  HO- If) 

-  I**— 1*> 

r  IMll 

,    "  9S-KKJ 
.       -  91 
.    "  * 
**  »» 
.    "  61 

-  80 


As  the  price  of  stocks  is  affected  by  various  circum- 
stance*, even  though  the  government  punctually 
fulfils  its  obligations,  speculators  are  in  the  liabit  of 
buying  and  selling  with  a  view  of  turning  these 
to  account.   See  Stock  jvboing, 
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POCK — PUG  ATSC  HEFF. 


PUCK.  SeeJfai. 

PUDDING  STONE.   See  Sand tt one. 

PUDDLING  FURNACES.    See  Iron 

PUEBLA,  LA,  or  LA  PUEBLA  DE  LOS 
ANGELES  ;  a  state  of  the  Mexican  confederacy, 
formed  of  the  Spanish  intendancy  of  the  same  name, 
lying  between  lat.  16°  and  20°  W  N.,  and  Ion. 
96®  W  and  99°  30/  W.  ;  bounded  north  by  the 
states  of  Vera  Cruz  and  Queretaro,  south  by  that  of 
Oaxaca  and  the  Pacific  ocean,  and  West  by  the 
state  of  Mexico.  It  is  322  miles  in  length  from 
north  to  south,  and  140  in  breadth  ;  square  miles, 
20,000.  It  is  traversed  by  the  Cordilleras  of  Ana- 
liuac,  and  contains  the  lofty  summits  of  Popocate- 
petl and  Iztaccihuatl.  The  northern  part  is  almost 
entirely  formed  of  an  elevated  plateau,  6500  feet 
above  the  ocean,  and  fertile  in  com  and  fruits  ;  cot- 
ton and  sugar  also  thrive  liere.  Population  of  the 
state  in  1793,  508,000  ;  in  1803,  813,300.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Spaniards  it  was  the  seat  of  a  power- 
ful republic  (Tlascala),  which  had  maintained  itself 
independent  of  the  Mexican  emperors.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  state,  of  the  same  name  is  in  lat.  19°  N., 
and  is  one  of  the  iiandsomest  cities  of  North  Ame- 
rica :  the  streets  are  broad,  straight  and  well  paved ; 
the  houses  large  and  well  built ;  and  there  are 
numerous  large  squares.  The  church  of  Nuestra 
Senora  de  Guadalupe  is  one  of  the  richest  and  most 
splendid  in  the  country.  Puebla  contains  sixty 
churches,  twenty-two  convents,  and  several  literary 
seminaries  and  hospitals  ;  its  manufactories,  par- 
ticularly its  potteries,  are  extensive;  population, 
67,000.  The  pyramid  of  Cholula  is  five  miles  dis- 
tant from  the  city.  Puebla  was  built  by  the  Span- 
iards in  1533.    See  Mexico. 

PUFENDORF,  Sampkl,  Baron  von,  one  of  the 
first  and  greatest  expounders  of  natural  law,  publi- 
cists, and  historians  of  Germany,  was  born  in  1632, 
near  Chcmnits,  hi  the  Erzegebirge,  hi  the  village 
where  his  father  was  a  preacher.  After  having 
studied  at  the  school  of  Gritnma.  and  at  the  univer- 
sities of  Leipsic  and  Jena,  lie  applied  himself  to  pub- 
lic law,  making  philosophical  or  natural  law  the 
foundation  of  his  studies.  Being  unable  to  procure 
a  situation  in  his  native  country,  he  accepted,  in 
lGiS,  the  place  of  tutor  in  the  house  of  the  Swedish 
ambassador  at  the  Danish  court,  and  repaired  with 
his  pupil  to  Copenhagen  ;  but  a  war  breaking  out 
between  Denmark  mid  Sweden,  he  was  arrested, 
with  the  whole  family  of  the  Swedish  umbussador. 
In  this  situation,  which  continued  for  eight  months, 
he  employed  himself  in  studying  the  works  of  Gro- 
tius  and  Hobbes  on  law  and  government.  The  re- 
sult of  his  labours  appeared  at  the  Hague  in  1660, 
{I-Uementa  Jurhpriuieti tut  universalis.)  Thelenro- 
ed  elector  of  the  palatinate,  Charles  Louis,  to  wliom 
it  was  dedicated,  was  so  much  pleased  with  this 
work,  that  he  founded  for  the  author  in  1661 ,  a  pro- 
fessorship of  the  law  of  nature  and  nations,  the  first 
in  Germany.  Here  he  taught  till  1070,  when  the 
king  of  Sweden,  Charles  XI.  offered  him  the  profes- 
sorship of  natural  law  in  the  new  university  at 
Lund.  He  there  wrote  his  work  on  natural  law, 
(De  Jure  Xutur*  et  Gentium,  Lund,  1672,)  which 
superceded  the  former,  uud  is  characterised  by  per- 
spicuity, method,  and  sound  reasoning ;  soon  after 
appeared  the  smaller  compendium,  or  rather  ab- 
stract of  the  above  work,(De  Officio  Hominis  etCivis, 
Lund,  1073.)  which  has  passed  through  innumerable 
editions,  and  been  translated  into  several  languages. 
Pufendorf,  in  these  works,  deviated  still  further  than 
Gr otitts  from  the  scholastic  method  of  philosophis- 
ing, and,  consequently,  excited  violent  opposition. 
However  different  opinions  muv  l>c  respecting  these 
works  of  Pu.'endorf,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  he 


made  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  natural  'am.  B< 
had  a  more  distinct  conception  than  Gnus  «'  t 
science,  which,  independently  of  positive  it*  or 
theology,  should  determine  the  rules  of  right  *kn 
by  the  laws  of  reason.  His  law  of  nature  . 
philosophical  morality,  settling  the  mutual  rebtat 
of  justice  between  men,  and  which  sail  irsuwt 
dependent  on  the  Christian  morality.  With  G» 
tins,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  law  in  the  strai » 
stinct,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  Christie  p 
cept  of  love  of  our  neighbour,  and  v/hh  Hobfar*  ir 
derived  law  from  the  state  of  fallen  nature,  hr. 
dorf  also  made  an  epoch  in  the  German  pabk  v 
While  professor  in  Heidelberg  he  wrote,  a  ut 
suggestion  of  the  elector,  under  Uie  name  a  Sor 
nus  a  Monsambano,  the  celebrated  book,  V* 
Reipublicee  Germanicee,  which  he  sent  tu  Rb  brt> 
then  Swedish  ambassador  in  Paris,  to  be  arm* 
It  represents  Germany  as  a  republican  bod;, 
clumsily  joined  parts  formed  an  anoniakiui  «** 
This  book  was  violently  attacked,  and  Puaiir 
who  defended  it  with  energy,  did  not  think  4*^ 
able  to  avow  himself  as  the  author.  He*fter»we 
went  to  Stockholm,  where  he  was  appuiattJ 
cretary  of  state,  royal  counsellor,  and  h«i*an 
pher.  There  he  wrote  in  Latin,  the  Htsw, 
Sweden,  from  the  campaign  of  Gustavo*  AA-^ 
iu  Germany,  to  the  abdication  of  queen  Cane. 
(De  Rebus  Suecicis— 167 6.)  and  the  Haurj 
Charles  Gustavus,  (De  Rebus  a  Carol»G*ta*p 
tis— 2  vols.,  fol.,  1096,)  ami.  in  German,  h»  i> 
ieitung  zur  Geschichte  der  vornehnute*  Hacit  • 
Stouten,  (1682,  2  vols.,)  subsequently  canuwfd  • 
0£hlenschlaeger  and  translated  by  Martiaim  *• 
French.  These  works  so  much  increased  ha  itf* 
tation,  that  in  1686,  he  received  from  FreJer<*- 
liam,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  an  invitaliai  *•  j* 
lin  as  counsellor,  historiographer,  and  judge*'* 
supreme  court  of  judicature,  with  the  dm 
write  the  life  of  that  prince,  which  he  finished 
the  reign  of  his  son,  Frederic  III.  In  lfl90.tr** 
made  privy  counsellor  of  the  elector  of  Brando**! 
and,  in  1694,  was  created  baron  by  China  v. 
king  of  Sweden.    He  die*!  at  Berlin,  in  1*1 

PUFFIN  (puffinus).   These  birds,  »brt  w 
bear  the  name  of  petrel,  are  completely 
living  constantly  at  sea,  and  scarcely  eversw* 
shore;  they,  however,  fly  well,  and  keep*  * 
wing  for  a  long  time ;  they  chiefly  seek  far 
prey,  which  is  exclusively  fish,  at  twilight  c 
stormy  days.    They  breed  socially,  roraaat 
nest  in  the  ground,  which  they  excavate  by 
of  the  sharp  nails  of  their  feet.   The  freak  <*? 
oue  egg.    The  young,  when  excluded  in*  * 
shell,  is  covered  with  a  long  down.  They  v* 
found  in  all  the  high  latitudes,  funwaa?  » 
wretched  inhabitants  of  these  frwen  clnaiusrj 
food  and  clothing. 

PUGATSCHEFF,  Jkmkuax  ;  IbesonaUi* 
sack,  born  at  Simoweisk,  a  village  on  the  D*.^ 
1726.  played  for  a  short  time,  an  important  js*  ^ 
Russia.    War  and  robbery  were  tlw  emplou*0 
of  his  youth,  and  he  became  the  leader  ol  »  P"* 
tory  band.    He  afterwards  entered  the  Pnw*- 
service  during  the  seven  years'  war:  uVe 
the  Ausliians,  served  against  the  Turks,  sad  ' 
present  at  the  siege  of  Bender  ^1770).  Retsa 
to  his  native  country,  he  attempted  to  sow  "* 
of  rebellion  among  his  countrymen,  but  **»  ^ 
arrested  and  confined  at  Kasan.    Having  »•*  * 
escape,  he  was  joined  by  some  restless  W?*'* 
was  encouraged,  by  his  personal  resent**1*' 
the  lately  deceased  emperor.  Peter  IIL  10 
to  pass  himself  off  for  that  eropenc.   I  to ■  *»- 
reuts  pretended  that  the  corpie  whkiJ  tmi  <*« 
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exposed  as  Peter's  was  in  fact  that  of  a  soldier  I 
resembling  him ;  that  the  emperor  had  escaped  in 
disguise,  and  had  at  last  appeared  in  the  midst  of 
his  faithful  Cossacks,  by  whose  support  he  eipected 
to  be  restored  to  the  throne.  The  insurrection 
began  in  the  middle  of  August,  1773,  when  a 
manifesto  was  issued  in  the  name  of  the  pseudo- 
Peter.  The  number  of  his  followers,  which  was  at 
first  only  nine,  had  increased  in  September  to  300. 
lie  was  every  where  joined  by  his  countrymen  and 
the  peasantry,  to  whom  he  promised  deliverance 
from  their  oppressions.  His  force  was  increased 
by  500  deserters  from  the  garrison  of  Jaitkai,  and  i 
many  Roskolnicks  (q.  v.),  and  he  took  several  for- 
tresses, practising  the  most  shocking  cruelties.  His 
army  now  amounted  to  16,000  meu,  and  was  gain- 
ing strength  by  the  concourse  of  Bashkirs,  Watiaks, 
Tartars,  &c  He  captured  Kasan,  the  old  capital 
of  the  empire,  and  passed  the  Volga.  He  was  at 
length  defeated,  at  the  moment  that  Moscow  was 
threatened,  betrayed  by  his  followers  to  Suwuroff, 
and  June  10,  1775,  executed,  together  with  the 
other  rebel  leaders,  at  Moscow— the  only  instance 
of  capital  punishment  in  the  reign  of  Catharine. 
Thus  ended  this  rebellion,  which  cost  more  than 
100.000  lives. 

PUGET,  Pikrrk,  a  celebrated  French  sculptor, 
architect,  and  painter,  born  at  Marseilles  in  1622, 
was  at  an  early  age  placed  with  a  ship-builder,  but 
soon  after  went  to  Italy,  and  displayed  such  marks 
of  talents  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  Cortona,  who 
instructed  him  in  painting.  He  returned  to  Mar- 
seilles in  1643;  and  there  are  several  pictures  from 
his  pencil  at  Aix,  Toulouse,  and  Marseilles,  which 
are  much  admired.  His  design  is  correct,  and  his 
figures  graceful,  but  his  colouring  is  cold.  In  1655, 
being  obliged  by  his  health  to  abandon  painting, 
he  thenceforward  devoted  himself  lo  sculpture  and 
•irdiictecture,  in  which  he  received  no  instruction. 
H  is  success  in  these  departments  of  art  was  com- 
plete. He  lived  some  time  at  Genoa,  where  he 
executed  numerous  works  in  statuary  and  archi- 
tecture, and,  in  1660,  was  recalled  to  France  by 
Colbert,  as  director  of  the  ornaments  of  ships  of 
w  ar,  in  which  capacity  he  was  employed  in  carving 
figures,  bass-reliefs,  &c.  But  he  soon  returned  to 
labours  more  worthy  of  his  genius,  and  produced  a 
great  number  of  works  in  marble,  which  have 
gained  for  him  the  appellation  of  the  Michael  An- 
gelo  of  France.    Puget  died  at  Marseilles  in  1604. 

PUGILISM.    See  Gymnastics. 

Pl'GLIA.    See  Apulia. 

PULAWSKI,  cower  Joseph  ;  a  distinguished 
Pole,  who,  after  attempting  in  vain  to  restore  the 
independence  of  his  own  country,  entered  the 
American  service.  Pulawski  had  followed  the 
profession  of  the  law,  and,  in  1768,  was  at  the  I 
head  of  the  patriots  who  formed  the  confederation 
of  Bar.  Eight  noblemen  only  constituted  the  first 
assembly  of  that  confederation,  and  of  these  three 
were  the  sons,  and  one  the  nephew  of  Pulawski. 
(See  Poland.)  In  1771,  at  the  head  of  a  few  ac- 
complices, he  seised  the  person  of  the  king  (see 
PonkttoKski) ;  but,  the  latter  having  procured  his 
liberation,  Pulawski  was  condemned  to  death,  and 
obliged  to  save  himself  by  flight.  He  soon  after 
went  to  America,  and  offered  his  services  to  the 
United  States  against  tlic  mother  country.  Being 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  American  ser- 
vice, he  served  both  in  the  northern  and  in  the 
southern  army.  October  9,  1770,  he  was  mortally 
wounded  in  the  attack  on  Savunnah,  and  died  two 
days  Afterwards. 

PULCI,  Lpioi,  an  Italian  poet,  born  at  Florence 
in  1431,  was  the  youngest  ot  three  brothers  distin- 


I  guished  for  their  talents  and  learning.  Of  the  cir- 
cumstances of  his  life  we  know  nothing  but  that  he 
lived  in  terms  of  intimacy  with  Lorenso  de'Medici 
and  Politian.  His  epic  poem,  11  M org  ante  Mag. 
giore,  in  which  he  relates  the  adventures  and  ex- 
ploits of  Kiualdo  and  the  giant  Morganle,  is  said 
to  have  been  written  at  the  suggestion  of  Lorento's 
mother,  and  to  have  been  read,  as  an  entertainment, 
at  table.  Pulci  cannot  bear  a  comparison  with 
Ariosto  aod  Tasso ;  he  cannot  be  denied  lo  possess 
fancy,  but  he  wants  taste  and  judgment.  His  mix- 
ture of  the  grave,  lofty,  and  sac  ml.  with  the  mean 
I  and  burlesque,  which  is  offensive  to  modern  taste, 
was  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  his  age.  His 
style  is  rich  in  pure  Tuscan  modes  of  expression, 
but  his  versification  is  rude  and  clumsy.  Lord 
Byron  translated  this  work  of  Pulci's. — His  brother 
Bernardo  was  the  author  of  some  elegies  and  short 
poems.— Another  brother,  Luca.  wrote  heroic 
epistles,  a  pastoral  romance  (Driadeo  d  A  more), 
and  an  epic  romance,  probably  the  first  in  Italian 
(//  Ciriffo  Caivaneo). 
PULCINELLA.  See  Punchinello. 
PULLEY.  See  Mechanics. 
PULMONARY  CONSUMPTION.  See  Con- 
svmption. 

PULO  PINANG.  See  Prince  of  I Vales 's  Is- 
land. 

PULQUE,  or  OCTLI ;  a  favourite  drink  of  the 
Mexicans,  extracted  from  the  maguey,  or  agave 
Mexicana.  At  the  moment  of  efflorescence,  the 
flower-stalk  is  extirpated,  and  the  juice  destined  to 
form  Uie  fruit  flows  into  the  cavity  thus  formed, 
and  is  taken  out  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  four 
or  five  months.  The  sap  in  this  state  is  called 
aguamiel  (honey- water),  and,  when  allowed  to  fer- 
ment about  twelve  or  fifteen  days,  forms  madre 
pulque,  or  mother  of  pulque.  This  is  used  as  a 
leaven.  A  small  quantity,  being  placed  in  a  vessel 
of  the  aguamiel,  produces  a  fermentation,  and 
renders  it  pulque,  in  the  best  state  for  drinking,  in 
twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a  cool,  refreshing  drink, 
und  its  intoxicating  qualities  are  slight. 

PULSE  (from  the  Latin  pulsus,  a  beating,  a 
blow) ;  the  motion  of  an  artery,  consisting  of  its 
alternate  expansion  and  contraction,  which,  in 
practice,  is  considered  as  a  beating.  This  motion 
is  the  strongest  in  the  heart,  which  is  the  centre  of 
the  arterial  system,  and  from  it  is  propagated 
through  all  the  minutest  branches  of  the  arteries. 
In  those  which  lie  immediately  under  the  skin,  it 
can  be  felt  with  the  finger,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
radial  artery,  the  pulsation  of  which  is  very  per- 
ceptible at  the  wrist.  (See  Blood,  and  Heart.) 
The  state  of  the  pulse  is,  therefore,  an  indication  of 
the  action  of  the  heart  and  the  whole  arterial 
system,  and  of  the  condition  of  the  blood,  and  llie 
physical  functions  in  general.  The  circumstances 
to  be  attended  to  in  the  pulse  are  either  the 
number  of  pulsations  which  take  place  in  a 
given  time,  and  the  regularity  or  irregularity  of 
their  occurrence,  or  the  character  of  each  pulsa- 
tion. In  the  former  case,  the  pulse  is  said  to  be 
quick  or  slow,  according  to  the  number  of  pulsa- 
tions in  a  given  interval;  regular  or  irregular,  as 
they  occur  at  equal  or  unequal  intervals.  In  tho 
latter  case,  it  is  strong  or  weak,  hard  or  soft,  full 
or  small,  &c.  It  is  affected  by  the  age,  sex,  and 
temperament  of  the  individual,  and  by  accidental 
circumstances,  as  sleep,  food,  exercise,  heat.  &c. 
The  pulse  is  most  rapid  in  childhood,  making  from 
100  to  1 10  beats  in  a  minute,  and  is  regular,  and 
rather  soft  and  small.  In  youth,  it  is  much  less 
rapid,  making  not  far  from  ninety  beats  a  minute. 
At  this  period,  it  is  regular,  strong,  rather  soft  than 
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hard,  moderately  full.  In  roainre  age,  the  number 
of  beats  is  about  seventy-five  per  minute,  and  the 

Eulse  is  regular,  strong,  or  moderate,  fluctuating 
ptween  hard  and  soft,  between  full  and  small.  In 
old  age,  the  number  of  beats  sinks  to  sixty.  The 
pulse  is  sometimes  irregular,  strong,  but  slow, 
hard,  rather  full  than  small.  In  the  female  sex,  it 
is  more  rapid,  softer,  and  smaller  than  in  die  male. 
In  the  aangume  temperament  (so  called),  it  is 
quicker,  fuller,  softer ;  in  the  choleric,  slower, 
harder,  stronger ;  in  the  phlegmatic,  slower, 
weaker,  softer,  fuller;  in  the  melancholy,  slow, 
hard,  and  strong.  A  vegetable  diet  makes  it  slow, 
weak,  full,  soft;  a  meat  diet,  spices,  spirituous 
liquors,  make  it  quick  and  hard.  In  a  pure,  clear, 
air,  it  is  quick ;  in  damp,  impure  air,  slow  and 
languid.  Sudden  agitation  and  violent  passions 
make  it  rapid  and  irregular ;  joy  makes  it  quick 
and  strong  :  long-continued  grief  languid  and  soft. 
The  pulse  is,  therefore,  a  highly  important  indica- 
tion of  the  state  of  die  system.  A  deviation  from 
the  regular  pulse  of  an  individual  indicates  a  dis- 
ordered state.  When  the  irritability  of  the  system 
is  so  heightened  as  to  produce  fever  or  inflamma- 
tion, the  pulse  is  accelerated.  If  the  action  of  the 
nervous  system  is  irregular,  or  unduly  heightened, 
the  pulse  becomes  frequent  and  irregular,  as  in  the 
case  of  cramps  and  a  diseased  irritation  in  the 
abdomen,  from  worms,  &c,  and  in  hypochondriacal 
and  hysterical  persons.  In  case  of  mechanical  ob- 
structions to  the  circulation,  as  in  dropsy  of  the 
pericardium,  polypus  in  the  heart,  or  in  the  great 
arteries,  the  pulse  is  irregular  and  interrupted.  It 
is  doubtful  whether  Hippocrates  had  any  knowledge 
of  the  pulse.  Soon  after  his  time,  however,  physi- 
cians, especially  those  of  the  Alexandrian  school, 
were  attentive  to  it.  Aretieus  of  Cappadocia 
explained  the  pulsation  as  a  motion  occasioned  by 
a  natural  and  involuntary  extension  of  the  warmth 
belonging  to  the  heart  ami  arteries,  by  which  their 
own  motion  is  occasioned  ;  and  Alhenaeusof  Cilicia 
had  given  the  same  explanation  before  him.  He 
describes  the  various  kinds  of  pulse  connected  with 
different  disorders.  Galen  wrote  several  works  on 
the  pulse.  For  several  centuries  after,  the  doctrine 
of  pulsation  remained  much  as  he  had  left  it,  as 
was  the  case,  indeed,  with  many  branches  of 
medical  srience.  The  demonstrations  of  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood  by  Harvey,  and  of  the  irrita- 
bility of  the  muscular  fibre  by  Haller,  threw  new 
light  on  this  subject.  The  feeling  of  the  pulse  is 
the  principal  examination  which  Chinese  physicians 
mnke  of  the  state  of  their  patients,  and  they  discri- 
minate its  different  states  with  a  subtilty  approach- 
in  tr  absurdity. 

PULTAWA,  or  POLTAWA;  a  fortified  town 
of  Russia,  on  the  river  Worskla,  capital  of  a 
government  of  the  same  name;  lat.  49°  3C  N.; 
Ion.  34°  14'  E.;  450  miles  south-west  of  Moscow; 
population  9000.  June  27,  1709,  Peter  the  Great 
(see  Peter  I.)  defeated  Charles  XII.  (q.  v.)  before 
Pultawa.  In  commemoration  of  this  victory,  the 
Russians  have  erected  a  column  in  the  city,  and  an 
obelisk  on  the  field  of  tattle. 

PULTENEY,  William,  earl  of  Bath,  an  English 
statesman,  the  political  antagonist  of  Sir  Robert 
Walpule,  was  descended  from  an  ancient  family, 
and  was  born  in  1682.  He  became  a  student  of 
Christ-church,  Oxford,  and,  after  having  travelled 
abroad,  returned  home  to  devote  himself  to  politics. 
Being  chosen  a  member  of  the  house  of  commons, 
he  joined  the  party  of  the  whigs,  in  the  latter  years 
of  the  reign  of  Anne.  Under  George  I.  he  was 
made  secretary  at  war ;  but  a  dispute  with  Sir  1 
Robert  Walpole  caused  his  removal  to  the  ranks  of 
the  opposition,  when  he  joined  lord  Boltogbroke  to  I 


conducting  an  anti- ministerial  joarttl  ctlW  tb 
Crafttman.  In  1731,  a  duel  with  lonl  Hmrj 
gave  otience  to  the  king,  who  removed  Mr Pukon 
from  the  office  of  privy-counseUer.  worn  he  Lw 
hitherto  held,  and  also  from  the  oommissxa  of « 
peace.  These  and  other  marks  of  the  dsf.!aw 
of  the  court  only  served  to  increase  the  pop-Wp 
of  Pulteney,  who,  at  length,  succeeded  a>  prwrBj 
the  resignation  of  his  rival,  Walpole,  ia  1741.  In 
party  with  which  he  tad  acted  thee  <u*  ■> 
power,  and  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  far  t> 
title  of  earl  of  Bath.  From  that  penal  hu»re 
his  popularity  and  influence  entirely  oafti  & 
died  June  1764. 

PUMA  (felit  concolor  et  ditctlor).  This  ira 
is  also  known  under  the  names  of  e«mger,fati>f 
&C  and  is  the  largest  animal  of  the  cat  tad  iu 
in  America.  The  puma  is  of  a  browai^-red  * 
with  small  patches  of  rather  a  deeper  ust, 
are  only  observable  in  certain  lights,  and  tfo^v 
entirely  as  the  animal  advances  in  age.  Tkr 
is  pale-reddish  ;  the  breast,  inside  of  the  durb  sx 
legs,  of  a  reddish-white,  and  the  lower  jrv  at 
throat  entirely  white.  The  puma  was  knm 
found  in  most  parts  of  the  American  omtiMT-  m! 
is  still  numerous  in  South  America ;  in  the  I'tss 
States,  the  advance  of  population  has  recdeW 
scarce.  It  is  a  savage  and  destructive  » 
though  possessing  all  the  timidity  and  out* ' 
the  cat  kind.  It  can  climb  trees  with  emt  fcii 
In  the  day  time,  it  is  seldom  seen,  the  BigN  ^ 
the  time  it  selects  for  committing  its  depretexn 
Although  it  generally  confines  its  attach  *  * 
smaller  quadrupeds,  it  will  sometimes  assiJ  fr« 
of  large  site  and  strength,  and  even  Dsn  h** 
The  puma  is  said  to  be  readily  tamed,  atd 
even  be  rendered  docile  and  obedient  '» 
domesticated,  its  manners  closely  resemble  th*  < 
the  common  cat,  having  the  same  food  new  <rf  but 
caressed,  and  expressing  its  satisfaction  by  the 
kind  of  gentle  purring.  Mr  Kean,  the 
possessed  an  individual  of  this  species,  vatf" 
so  tame  as  to  follow  him  about  like  a  dct  - 
should,  however,  be  noticed  that  docility  vA  *> 
mission  in  the  cat  kind  are  only  apparel 
has  never  been  able  to  subject  them  as  he  aw 
animals.  Even  down  to  the  domestic  est.  tie* " 
no  one  of  them  that  can  bear  to  be  thwarted  ^ 
they  also  manifest  their  native  ferocity  «  * 
slightest  opposition  to  their  desires  or  ape*, 
and,  unlike  the  dog,  never  appear  to  eiitema : 
personal  attachment  to  their  nuwter.  See  ft- 

PUMICE.    Sec  Pitchftone. 

PUMP,  in  the  common  acceptation  of  iWi*"- 
Is  a  contrivance  for  raising  fluids  byiaw^6"* 
pressure.  (See  Hydnmamic*,  and  Air.)  Tit*- 
eration  and  the  construction  of  the  air  pv?  ** 
explained  in  a  separate  article  There  v* 
kinds  of  pumps  used  for  raising  water,  of  * 
which  there  are  various  modifications.  TV 
plest  and  most  common  pump  is  the  ordiov 
or  sucking,  or  household  pump.  It  »  <* 
antiquity,  its  invention  being  ascribed  to  Cte**1 
of  Alexandria,  about  J  20  B.  C. 
The  annexed  Figure  is  a  sec- 
tion of  the  common  suction 
pump.  This  pump  consists 
of  a  hollow  cylinder  A,  of 
wood  or  metal,  which  coo- 
tains  a  piston  B,  stuffed  so  as 
to  move  up  or  down  in  the 
cylinder  easily,  and  yet  be  air- 
tight :  to  this  piston  there  is 
attached  a  rod  which  will 
reach  nt  least  to  the  top  o{ 
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l«  at  tli*  bottom.  In  the  piston  there  i*  a  valve 
which  opens  upwards,  ami  at  the  liottom  of  the 
cylinder  there  is  another  valve  C  also  nsinp  nj»- 
wards,  ami  which  rovers  Uic  orifice  of  a  tuhe  fixed 
to  Uie  iHittmn  of  the  cylinder,  and  reaching  to  the 
well  from  whence  the  water  is  to  he  drawn.  This 
tube  is  commonly  called  the  suction  tube,  and  the 
cylinder,  the  6m/y  of  Uie  pump.  When  the  piston 
is  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder,  there  can  be  no 
air,  or  at  hast  very  little  between  it  and  the  valve 
C,  for  ns  the  piston  was  pushed  down,  the  valve  in 
it  would  allow  the  air  to  escape,  instead  of  lieing 
condensed,  ant!  when  it  is  drawn  np,  Uie  pressure 
of  the  air  would  shut  the  valve,  and  there  would 
be  a  vacuum  produced  in  the  body  of  the  cylinder 
when  the  piston  arrived  at  the  top.  Hut  tlie  air  in 
Uie  cylinder  being  very  much  rarefied,  the  pressure 
of  the  valve  V  on  Uie  water  at  the  bottom  will  be 
greatly  Ie«s  Uian  that  of  the  external  atmosphere 
on  Uie  surface  of  the  water  in  the  well  ;  therefore, 
the  water  will  be  pressed  up  the  pump  to  n  height 
not  exceeding  \\I  or  r'.i  feet.  As  the  valves  shut 
downwards,  Uie  water  U  nreventcd  from  returning, 
and  Uie  same  operation  being  repeated,  the  water 
mnv  be  raised  to  any  height,  not  exceeding  the 
above  limit,  in  any  quantity.  The  quantity  of 
water  discharged  in  a  given  time,  is  determined  by 
considering  that  at  each  stroke  of  the  piston  a 
quantity  is  discharged  equal  to  a  cylinder  whor 
lsise  is  the  area  of  a  cross  section  of  the  body  of 
the  pump,  ami  height  Uie  play  of  the  piston.  The 
piston,  throughout  its  ascent,  has  to  overcome  a 
resistance  equal  to  Uie  weight  of  a  column  of  water, 
having  the  same  base  as  the  area  of  the  piston, 
and  a  height  equal  to  the  height  of  the  water  in 
the  body  of  the  pump  above  the  water  in  the  well. 

The  lifting  pump.  This  pump,  like  the  suction 
pump,  hus  two  valves  and  a  piston.  Imlh  opening 
upwards  ;  but  the  valve  in  the  cylinder  instead  of 
being  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  is  placed 
in  the  body  of  it,  ami  at  the  height  where  the  water 
If  intended  to  be  delivered.  The  bottom  of  the 
pump  is  thrust  into  the  well  n  considerable  way, 
and  if  the  piston  he  supposed  to  he  at  the  bottom, 
it  is  plain,  that  as  its  vaUe  t  pens  upwards,  there 
will  I*  no  obstruction  to  the  water  rising  in  the 
cylinder  to  the  height  winch  it  is  in  the  well;  for 
by  the  principles  of  Hydrostatics,  water  will  always 
endeavour  to  come  to  a  h  vrl.  Now  when  the 
piston  is  drawn  up,  the  valve  in  it  will  shut,  and 
Uie  water  in  the  cylinder  will  lie  lifted  up  ;  the 
valve  in  the  barrel  will  lie  opened,  ami  the  water 
will  pass  through  it,  ami  nmimt  return  as  the  valve 
opens  upwards  . — another  stroke  of  the  piston 
reports  the  same  prints,  and  »n  this  way  the  water 
is  raised  from  the  well :  but  the  height  to  which  it 
may  l>e  raised  is  not  in  Uus  as  in  the  suction  pump 
limited  to  or  IVi  feet.  To  ascertain  the  ton  e 
necessary  to  work  this  pump,  we  are  to  consider 
that  Uie  piston  lilts  a  column  of  water  whme  base 
it  the  area  of  the  pis:on.  ami  height  Uie  distance 
between  the  le\el  of  the  «:iter  in  the  well  and  Uie 
•pout,  at  which  the  water  is  delivered. 

In  the  forcing  nump  the  piston 
has  no  valve,  but  there  is  a 
valve  at  Uie  bottom  of  the 
cylinder  as  seen  at  A.  In  the 
side  of  Uie  cylinder,  ami  mi  me- 
diately above  live  valve  It,  there 
to  another  valve  A  open  in*  out- 
wants  into  a  lube,  wh  cli  is 
bent  upwards  to  Uie  height  If, 
at  which  the  water  is  to  he  de- 
livered. When  the  piston  n 
raised,  the  valve  in  the  bottom 
of  the  pu»p  open*)  and  a 
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vacuum  being  produced,  the  water  is  pressed  up 
into  the  pump  on  the  principle  ol  the  sucking  pump. 
Hut  when  the  piston  is  pressed  down,  the  valve  A 
at  the  bottom  shuts,  and  the  valve  H  at  the  side 
which  lends  into  the  ejection  pipe  opens,  and  the 
water  Is  forced  up  the  tube  When  the  piston  is 
raised  again  the  valve  It  shuts,  and  the  valve  A 
opens.  The  same  process  is  repeated,  and  the 
water  is  Uirown  out  at  every  descent  of  the  piston, 
the  discharge  therefore  is  not  constant. 

It  is  frequently  required  that 
the  discharge  from  the  pump 
should  he  continuous,  and 
Ulis  is  effected  by  fixing  to 
the  top  of  the  eduction  pipe 
an  air  vessel.  This  air  vessel 
consists  of  a  box  AH,  in  the 
bottom  of  which  there  is  a 
valve  V.  opening  upwards 
into  the  box.  This  valve 
covers  the  top  of  the  eduction 
pipe  T>.  A  tube,  1-1,  is  fas- 
tened into  the  top  of  the  box,  which  reaches  nearly 
to  the  bottom  of  the  box,  it  rises  out  of  the  box, 
and  i«  furnished  with  a  stop  cock.  If  the  stoo  <  (l<  t 
be  shut,  and  the  water  be  sent  by  the  action  of  the 
pump  into  the  air  vessel,  it  cannot  return  in  conse- 
quence 01  the  shutting  of  the  valve  C  ;  ami  because 
of  the  s|*ice  occupied  by  the  water,  the  air  in  the 
\tox  is  condensed,  and  will  therefore  exert  a  pres- 
sure on  the  water  in  the  air  vessel.  It  the  water 
fill  three-fourths  of  the  box,  then  the  air  will  be 
compressed  so  as  to  exert  four  times  the  pressure 
that  it  did  while  Uie  box  or  air  vessel  remained 
empty  of  water.  :nd  will,  therefore,  according  to 
the  law  of  Murriote,  f  rce  the  water  up  the  tuhe  I', 
ami  the  result  will  he  that  a  continuous  jet  will 
issue  irom  the  upper  orifice  of  that  tulie.  Large 
air  vessels  are  now  employed  in  Miming  Purines, 
instead  of  the  apparatus  on  the  hydro-pm  umnMc 
principle  dc-cribed  in  the  article  B/vu  iug  Engine. 
The  fin-  engine  (q.  v^  consists  of  two  fun  n  g 
pumps,  working  into  one  rnmmon  air-vessel,  plan  d 
between  them,  nnd  from  which  Uie  spouting  pipe 
fix  directing  the  water  proceeds.  The  cham  pump 
used  in  the  navy  is  an  upright  barrel,  through  which 
leathers  strung  on  a  chain  are  drawn  by  means  of 
win  els  or  drums  in  constant  succession,  carrying 
the  water  in  n  continual  stream  before  them.  1  hey 
are  employed  only  when  a  large  qt  antity  of  water 
is  to  be  raised,  and  must  be  worked  rapidly  to  pro- 
duce any  effect . 

PUMPFKNICKFU  ;  a  coarse,  heavy,  brown 
bread,  made,  in  Westphalia,  of  unbolted  rye.  It 
is  baked  in  large  loaves,  sometimes  weighing  sixty 
pounds.  The  following  account  of  the  derujttion 
of  the  won!  is  given:— A  French  traveller  in  West- 
plvalin.  on  asking  tor  bread,  was  presented  with 
some  of  tin*  kind,  on  which  he  ol»served  itiat  such 
stuff  was  /.»«e  tm-Arl  good  for  Nickel,  i.  e. 
either  h.s  Imisc  or  his  servant  — whence  it  mine  to 
lie  called  />•  tujtrrni,-kt  r,  or  pi/tuperntckrl .  The 
story  is  <  b\  loiisly  made  to  fit  the  case.  In  fact,  it 
is  called  by  the  inhahiunts  grJ*s  trot,  Uie  former 
name  liemg  only  used  by  foreigners. 

PUMPKIN,  or  POM  I  c»N  (cucurbita  jr}>°  ;  a 
species  of  gourd,  or  »qunsh,  distinguished  iron* 
most  varieties  of  Uie  latter  by  the  rounded  form  »»f 
the  fruit,  which  sometimes  grows  to  an  enormous 
siM-  It  lias  hispid,  branching,  ami  prostrate  stems, 
which,  in  good  sod,  will  cover  an  eighth  part  of  an 
acre.  The  fruit,  is  estremed  interior  to  roost 
varieties  of  the  squadu  but.  notwithstanding,  i< 
very  romiuuulj  cultivated,  both  m  Europe  and 
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brought  upon  the  theatre  San  Carlo  for 
neut  of  the  people,  to  whom  he  was  well 


PUN;  a  play  upon  words,  the  wit  of  which 
depends  on  a  resemblance  between  two  words  of 
diMerent  and  perhaps  contrary  significations,  or  on 
the  use  of  the  same  word  in  different  senses  ;  as  in 
the  well-known  story  «>f  the  man  who,  being  re- 
quested to  make  a  pun,  asked  for  a  subject,  and 
was  told  to  take  the  kins;,  upon  which  he  replied 
tliat  the  kins;  was  no  subject.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  sometimes  used  puns,  even  in  serious  dis- 
courses; but  the  modems  restrict  them  to  light 
conversation,  devices,  symbols,  rebuses,  mottoes,  &c. 

PUNCH.    See  Punchinello  and  Puppet  Shows. 

PU  NCHEON  ;  a  little  block  or  piece  of  steel,  on 
one  end  whereof  a  some  figure,  letter  or  mark,  en- 
graved either  in  creux  or  rtlieoo,  impressions  of 
which  are  taken  on  metal  or  some  other  matter,  by 
striking  it  with  a  hammer  on  the  end  not  engraved. 
There  are  various  kinds  of  these  puncheons  used  in 
the  median  ical  arts  ;  such,  for  instance,  are  those 
of  goldsmiths,  cutlers,  pewterers,  lie. 

PUNCHINELLO,  oa  PUNCH  (from  pulcinetlo), 
an  Italian  mask.  The  abbate  Galiani  derives  the 
name  from  a  misshapen  but  humorous  peasant  from 
Sorento,  who  had  received  it  (about  the  middle  ot 
the  seventeenth  century)  from  his  bringing  chickens 
(vuicinelle)  to  market  in  Naples,  and  who,  after  his 
death,  was 
the  am 

known.  According  to  another  account,  a  company 
of  actors,  which  went  to  Acerra  ut  tlie  lime  of  the 
vintage,  was  attacked  by  the  peasants  (with  whom 
the  vintage  is  a  season  of  festivity),  with  a  sally  of 
jokes  ana  gibes,  in  which  a  certain  Puccio  d'Atiiello 
among  the  peasants  attracted  notice  by  his  comical 
humour  and  grotesque  appearance,  being  hunched 
before  and  behind.  The  players  had  to  yield  to  him  ; 
umi,  when  the  contest  was  over,  they  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  the  talent  of  Puccio  d'Aniello,  and 
persuaded  him  to  join  Uieir  company.  H e  appeared 
on  the  stage  in  a  white  robe,  and  large,  full  shirt, 
with  long  hair,  and  soon  became  such  a  favourite  of 
the  Neapolitans  that  his  ma.sk  was  retained  after  his 
death  ;  and  his  success**  to  resemble  him  the  more, 
chose  a  mask  with  a  long  black  nose.  From  his 
name  was  formed,  according  to  Neapolitan  custom, 
Pulcinetlo.  Perhaps,  however,  this  mask  was  only 
a  modification  of  an  older  one,  which  some  have  de- 
rived from  the  ancient  AMlatuc  (q.  v.),  and  have 
thought  tliat  they  discovered  the  grotesque  figure  of 
Punch  on  ancient  vases.  This  mask  is  still  the  tie- 
light  of  the  Neapolitans.  The  dress  at  present  con- 
sists of  wide  drawers  of  white  woollen,  a  large  upper 
garment  of  the  same  material,  with  wide  sleeves, 
fastened  with  a  black  leather  belt,  or  hair  cord. 
This  upper  garment  is  sprinkled  over  with  hearts 
of  red  cloth,  and  it  is  trimmed  round  the  bottom 
with  a  fringe.  Around  his  neck  Pulcinella  wears 
a  linen  ruffle  ;  on  his  head  a  white  woollen  cap,  with 
its  long  point  terminating  in  red  tuft ;  three- fourths 
of  the  face  are  covered  with  a  black  mask  ;  the 
nose  is  curved  and  pointed,  like  a  bud's  beak. 
This  mask  speaks  the  dialect  of  the  peasants,  and 
figures,  not  merely  in  the  theatre,  but  at  all  the  po- 
pular festivals  in  Naples,  especially  during  the  car- 
nival.   See  Mask  and  Harleouin. 

PUNCTUATION,  oa  I N TERPUNCTI ON ;  the 
art  of  employing  certain  signs,  by  means  of  which 
the  parts  of  a  discourse  are  connected  or  separated, 
as  the  sense  requires,  and  the  elevation,  depression, 
or  suspension  of  the  voice  indicated  (from  inter- 
pungere,  to  point).  Punctuation  serves  both  to 
render  the  meaning  intelligible,  and  to  aid  the  oral 
delivery.  The  system  01  punctuation  is  peculiar 
to  the  modem  languages  of  Europe.  The  Eastern 
language*  lmV0  signs  to  regulate  the  tones,  but 


they  have  no  punctuation.    The  Romans  were,  is 

deed,  acquainted  with  the  term,  (Cic,  De 
iii.  44  and  46,  and  Seneca,  Bp.,  40,)  bat  with 
it  had  a  totally  different  signification.  Their  potb 
as  well  as  those  of  the  Greeks,  were  almost  entirely 
oratorical,  L  e.  confined  to  the  delivery  and  pronu< 
datum  of  the  words ;  and  there  were  often  no  po.ai*. 
or,  at  most,  only  one  at  the  end  of  a  sentence ;  «r 
pauses  were  indicated  by  breaking  up  the  matter  into 
lines  or  paragraphs,  (rerxtu  *erg«.)  Modern  punctu- 
ation, which  is,  for  the  most  part,  grammatical, is  ot  a 
later  origin,  and  the  invention  has  been  atiribubn: 
to  the  Alexandrian  grammarian,  Aristophanes,  after 
whom  it  was  improved  by  succeeding  gTaminAnans  ; 
but  it  was  so  entirely  lost  in  the  tune  of  Ctiariemag&c 
that  be  found  it  necessary  to  have  it  restored  by 
Warnefried  and  Alcuin.  It  consisted  at  ant  at 
only  one  point,  used  in  three  ways,  (rr#y^«  ;  hmo\ 
in  diplomatics,  stigmeotogy.  the  art  of  piuictuaOaa,) 
and  sometimes  of  a  stroke,  both  being  formed  ia  se- 
veral different  ways.  But,  as  no  |  particular  relet 
were  followed  in  the  use  of  these  signs,  puncioau^: 
was  exceedingly  uncertain  until  the  end  of  the  ii- 
teenth  century,  when  liie  learned  Venetian  prmicrv 
the  Manulii,  increased  the  number  of  the  signs,  and 
established  some  fixed  rules  for  their  applicants. 
These  were  so  generally  adopted,  that  we  may  con 
sider  them  as  the  inventors  of  the  present  method  of 
punctuation  ;  and  although  modern  grammarisi- 
liavc  introduced  some  improvements,  nothing  bat 
some  particular  rules  have  been  added  since  that 
time.  See  Hebrew  Language  and  Man utcnpti. 
PUNDIT.    See.  Pandit. 

PUNIC,  (originally  Phmtieian,  from  fVsa, 
Phoenicians ;)  Carthaginian,  because  Carthage  «u 
a  Phceuician  colony.— Puttie  wart  ;  wars  betwcea 
Rome  and  Carthage.  (See  those  articles,  and  H*»- 
nibal.) — Punk  faith,  {fidet  Punica  ;)  areoo-r 
Romans,  a  proverbial  expression  fur  " 

PU  PA.    See  Papilio  and  Insect*. 

PUPIL.    See  Eye. 

PUPPET  SHOWS.   One  of  the  most 
classes  of  puppets  are  called,  in  French,  marwmetta 
(from  morio,  fool,  buffoon,  as  Frisch  supposes.) 
These  are  images  of  the  human  figure  mosed  by 
wires  or  threads  on  a  stage,  and  made  to  perionc 
little  dramas.    In  the  common  street  performance 
of  Punch  and  Judy,  liowever,  the  performer  puts  his 
angers  in  the  figures.   Puppet  shows  were  nnau-^a 
among  the  Greeks,  (who  called  them  r*rr«J 
from  whom  the  Romans  received  them.  Xtfto- 
phon,  Aristotle,  Gellius,  Horace,  and  others  men- 
tion them.  Such  exhibitions,  which  are  so  pleading  to 
children  and  the  lined ucated.naturaUy  passed  though 
various  degrees  of  perfection  in  different  ages,  and 
even  now,exhibiliuns  of  puppets  are  common  in  some 
countries,  which  display  great  mechanical  ingenui- 
ty, while  the  poor  hand-organ  boy  in  the  street  stdl 
turns  his  instrument,  ami  gives  to  one  or  two  figures 
on  aboard  before  him  a  few  simple  motions  with  his 
foot.  Clocks  for  the  peasants  often  display  rnovubV 
puppets,  and  it  is  not  un frequent  in  Germany  to 
find  on  ancient  town  clocks  puppets  which  move 
whenever  the  clock  strikes.    In  1674.  there  was  a 
puppet  opera  at  Paris,  which  met  with  great  ap- 
plause.   In  several  large  cities  of  Italy,  puppet 
shows  are  performed  ut  present,  (p.  g.  at  .Milan,  m 
[  the  Teatro  Girolamo  which  is  visited  by  the  better 
I  classes.)    In  Germany,  also,  excellent  puppet  shows 
are  sometimes  seen,  but  they  are  there  hardly  ever 
stationary,  and  are  not  by  any  means  so  much  pa- 
tronised as  in  Italy.   As  itinerary  puppet  shows 
have  often  given  cause  to  scandal,  several  govern- 
ments do  not  allow  them  but  by  special  licence 
(e.  g.  those  of  Prussia  and 
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ewship,  which  limits  their  sphere,  often  does  much 
injury  to  their  effect,  as  the  manager  of  the  puppet 
show  is  thus  precluded  from  availing  himself  of  the 
momentary  inspiration  of  his  muse,  when  he  as- 
sets the  performance  by  his  mice,  as  is  always  the 
case  in  the  ordinary  puppet  shows.  For  more  par- 
ticulars, see  fieckmann's  interesting  History  of  In- 
vention* and  Discoveries.  See,  also,  Punchinello 
and  Automaton. 

PL'RANAS.    See  Indian  Literature. 

PURCELL,  rlKNar,  an  English  musical  compo- 
ser, was  the  son  of  a  musician  of  the  chapel  royal, 
who,  dying  in  1604,  left  him  nn  orphan  in  his  sixth 
year.  He  was  admiiled  at  an  early  age,  a  chorister 
in  the  king's  chapel,  where  he  studied  music  under 
captain  Cook  and  his  successor  Pelharo  Humphrey, 
and  afterwards  under  doctor  Blow.  In  1676,  when 
only  eighteen  years  old,  he  was  made  organist  to 
Westminster  Abbey,  and  six  years  afterwards,  at 
the  chapel  royal  St.  James's.  From  this  period  his 
fume  seems  to  have  increased  rapidly,  his  anthems 
and  church  music  in  general  being  popular  in  all 
the  cathedrals  of  the  kingdom,  nor  were  his  compo- 
sitions for  the  stage  and  music  rooms  less  successful. 
His  genius  embraced  every  species  of  composition 
with  equal  facility  ;  and  with  respect  to  chamber 
music,  all  prior  productions  seem  to  have  been 
at  once  totally  superseded.  Of  his  numerous 
compositions,  his  celebrated  7>  Drum  and  Jubilate 
appear  to  have  been  composed  for  the  celebra- 
tion of  St  Cecilia's  day,  1694.  Of  his  instru- 
mental music,  a  collection  was  published  two 
years  after  his  decease,  containing  airs  in  four 
parts,  for  two  violins,  tenor,  and  bass.  Many  of 
his  songs  were  published  after  his  death,  under  the 
title  o  f  Orpheus  Britan  nicus.  Ye  twice  ten  hu  ndred 
Deities,  contained  in  this  collection,  is  considered 
the  ftnest  piece  of  recitative  in  the  language ;  while 
his  music  in  King  Arthur  has  maintained  its  popu- 
larity undiminished  above  a  century.  In  1695,  the 
year  of  his  death,  he  set  to  music  Bond  oca,  and  the 
Prophetess,  an  opera  altered  by  Dryden  from  Beau- 
mont ond  Fletcher ;  and  he  was  the  author  of  a  vast 
variety  of  catches,  rounds,  glees,  &c,  not  less  re- 
markable for  their  melody  than  for  their  spirit, 
humour,  and  originality.    He  died  in  1605. 

PURCHAS,  Sam  cat,  an  English  divine,  was 
bom  in  1577,  at  Thaxtead,  in  Essex,  and  educated 
at  Cambridge.  His  principal  work  was  entitled 
I'tirchas  his  Pilgrimages,  or  Relations  of  the  World, 
(5  vols.,  fol.,)  which,  with  Hakluyt's  Voyages,  led 
the  way  to  other  collections  of  the  same  kind,  and 
have  been  much  valued  and  esteemed.  The  first 
volume  was  published  in  1614  ;  but  the  fourth  edi- 
tion of  it,  in  1626,  contains  numerous  important  addi- 
tions. The  four  last  volumes  appeared  in  1625. 
He  also  wrote  Microcosmos.or  the  History  of  Man, 
(8vo. ;)  the  King's  Tower  and  Triumphal  Arch  of 
London.  Mr  Purchas  was  rector  ot  St.  Martin's 
in  Ludgate,  and  chaplain  to  Abbot,  archbishop  of 
Canterbury.    He  died  in  London  in  1628. 

PURCHASE,  in  law  ;  the  acquiring  of  land  with 
money,  by  deed  or  agreement,  and  not  by  descent  or 
right  of  inheritance.  Purchase  is  also  a  name  given 
to  any  sort  of  mechanical  power  employed  in  raising 
or  removing  heavy  bodies. 

PURGATORY,  according  to  the  dogma  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  a  place  of  purification,  in 
which,  after  death,  those  souls  are  cleansed,  which 
an-  not  sufficiently  pure  to  enjoy  the  happiness  of 
heaven.  The  council  of  Trent  confirmed  this  doc- 
trine, as  sanctioned  by  Holy  Scripture  and  tradition. 
The  Protestants  and  the  Greek  Church  do  not  re- 
ceive iL  The  passages  of  Scripture  on  which  this 
article  of  faith  is  founded  are  Revelations  xxi.  27  ; 


2  Maccabees  xii.  38 ;  Matthew  xxv. ;  Luke  xif. 
58  ;  and  1  Corinthians  iii.  2.  Origen  and  Augus- 
tine among  the  fathers,  have  been  most  full  upon 
this  point,  upon  which  later  Catholic  theologians 
dwelt  with  still  more  minuteness.  They  teach  that 
it  is  situated  on  the  borders  of  the  infernal  pit  ;  that 
a  spark  of  its  fires  causes  more  suffering  than  any 
bodily  pain ;  that  every  soul  is  purified  in  it,  the 
members  which  have  sinned  being  burned  in  its 
flames  ;  and  that,  by  masses  for  the  deceased,  their 
sufferings  may  be  mitigated,  and  the  time  of  their 
punishment  shortened.  The  origin  of  this  notion  is 
to  be  traced  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato,  that  there  was 
a  state  of  purification  after  death,  which  was  intro- 
duced by  the  fathers  of  the  church,  particularly 
Clement  of  Alexandria,  into  the  Christian  system. 
Gregory  the  Great  gave  to  this  article  a  further  ex- 
tension, and  employed  it  for  the  profit  of  the  church. 
The  council  of  Florence  (1 439)  was  the  first  in  which 
the  doctrine  of  purgatory  was  mentioned  ;  the  mon- 
strous perversions  which  it  had  suffered  in  Um*  liands 
of  the  monks,  made  it  a  prominent  object  of  attack 
to  the  Protestants. 

Purgatory  (.written  by  a  German  Catholic.)  The 
doctrine  of  a  state  of  future  purification  was  closely 
connected  by  the  ancients  with  that  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  which,  as  it  first  prevailed  among 
the  Egyptians,  was  nothing  more  than  a  symbolical 
representation  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Suc- 
ceeding philosophers  made  use  of  this  doctrine  of 
transmigration,  to  deter  rude  tribes  from  sin.  by 
connecting  their  future  condition  with  that  of  the 
various  species  of  animals,  which  was  well  fitted  to 
strike  unreflecting  natures.  It  was  afterwards  un- 
happily chosen  to  indicate  the  mode  of  the  purifica- 
tion of  the  soul  and  its  preparation  for  the  joys  of 
heaven.  Plato  did  more  than  is  usually  believed 
to  develope  this  doctrine.  Such  a  middle  state  is 
consistent  with  reason,  since  there  are  men  who,  at 
death,  are  not  deserving  of  the  joys  of  heaven,  nor 
of  the  punishments  of  hell ;  and  the  doctrine  accords 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Christian  revelation,  which 
represents  the  holiness  of  God,  and  declares  tliat 
without  holiness  no  one  can  see.i.  e.  be  united  with 
him,  (Hebrews  xii.)  and  describes  the  purity  which 
is  required  for  admission  to  his  presence,  {Revrla- 
tion  xxi.  27.)  The  Jews  had  this  doctrine.  Judas 
the  Maccabee  caused  prayers  and  victims  to  lie  of- 
fered for  the  warriors  who  had  fallen  in  sin,  that 
their  sins  might  be  pardoned,  and  they  obtain  the 
reward  promised  to  those  who  die  in  piety,  (2  Mac- 
cabees xii.)  Christ  confirmed  this  doctrine,  when 
he  ^Matthew  xii.  31,  32)  spoke  of  the  sins  which 
were  forgiven  neither  in  this  world  nor  in  the  next, 
and  thus  implied  that  such  a  forgiveness  was  in  ge- 
neral attainable  in  another  life.  Christianity  is  far 
from  pronouncing  the  severe  doctrine,  that  eternal 
damnation  is  the  portion  of  all  Christians  who  have 
incurred  the  slightest  6in.  John  (1  John  v.  16.  17.) 
says  expressly  that  all  unrighteousness  is  sin,  but 
not  all  mortal  sin.  In  what  way  tlie  purification  of 
the  less  guilty  is  to  take  place,  is  not  known  ;  and 
the  church  has  never  acknowledged  the  notions 
of  physical  pain  which  many  have  on  this  subject. 
I  f  brotherly  love  bids  us  pray  for  the  good  of  our 
fellow  men,  {James  v.  16.)  should  it  not  impel  us 
to  pray  for  tlmse  of  our  brethren  who  may  have  so 
lived  on  earth  as  to  be  excluded  from  perfect  hap- 
piness? It  is  impossible  to  prove  that  such  prayers 
are  wholly  ineffectual.  That  the  Jewish  church 
prayed  for  the  dead,  appears  from  the  passage  in 
Maccabees  above  referred  to.  And  in  the  oldest 
documents  of  Christian  antiquity,  we  find  this  prayer 
as  something  common  and  unquestioned.  Not  only 
is  it  clearly  proved  to  have  existed  from  private 
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accounts,  but  in  all  liturgies,  which  contain  the  ge-  I 
neral  belief  of  the  churches,  this  prayer  for  the 
dead  appears.  The  fathers  of  the  church  were  al- 
ways of  this  opinion.  There  is  certainly  something 
consoling  in  Uie  thought,  tliat  we  may  be  of  assis- 
tance to  our  departed  friends  ;  this  feeling  was  ex- 
pressed by  the  Romans  in  the  wish,  Sit  tibi  terra 
levis  !  The  Catholic  faith  considers  as  one  body, 
both  those  who  are  struggling  here  ami  those  who 
exist  in  another  life.  Love  unites  all,  and  love 
teaches  the  pilgrims  on  earth  to  pray  for  the  dead 
not  yet  made  perfect.  No  one  acquainted  with  the 
history  of  the  sale  of  indulgences,  can  doubt  that 
the  views  of  future  purification  and  of  prayers  for 
the  dead,  have  been  shamefully  perverted  for  the 
purpose  of  gain.  The  council  of  Trent,  therefore, 
while  it  maintained  the  decree  de  purgatorio,  passed 
at  its  twenty-fifth  session,  added  the  following  ordi- 
nance, but  did  not  prescribe  Jt  ns  a  point  of  faith  : 
"Since  ihe  holy  Catholic  church,  instructed  by  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  by  the  Holy  Scriptures^  and  by 
the  primitive  traditions  transmitted  from  the  fathers 
of  the  church,  through  synods  and  councils,  has 
taught  tliat  there  is  a  place  of  purification,  and  that 
the  souls  confined  there  are  aided  by  Uie  prayers  of 
the  faithful,  and  especially  by  the  offering  of  the  sa- 
crament of  the  altar,  the  council  commands  the 
bishop  to  take  care  tliat  the  doctrine  of  a  place  of 
purilii-ation  is  taught  and  preached  as  it  has  been 
handed  down  from  holy  fathers  and  councils.  The 
preachers  sluill  not  speak  to  the  people  of  Uie  more 
difficult  and  subtle  questions,  which  edify  not,  and 
which,  for  the  most  part,  do  not  contribute  to  piety; 
likewise  they  shall  not  allow  that  which  is  doubt- 
ful, or  probably  false,  to  be  treated  of  and  spread 
abroad.  Whatever  is  dictated  merely  by  curiosity 
or  superstition,  or  is  connected  with  shameful  gain, 
tiiey  shall  forbid  as  wickedness,  as  offensive  to  true 
believers." 

PUIUTANS,  in  the  English  church;  a  sect  who 
professed  to  follow  the  pure  Word  of  Cod,  in  oppo- 
sition to  traditions,  human  constitution",  and  other 
authorities.  In  the  reien  of  queen  Klizaheth,  the 
Protestants  were  divided  into  two  parlies,  those 
who  were  in  favour  of  adhering  to  the  liturgy  estab- 
lished in  the  reign  of  Kdwnrd,  and  those  who  wished 
to  introduce  a  simpler,  and,  as  they  considered  it, 
a  purer  form  of  church  government  and  worship. 
The  latter  were  termed  Puritans,  and  many  of  the 
distinguished  clergy  favoured  these  views.  The 
queen,  however,  anil  a  majority  of  the  clergy,  pre- 
lerred  the  Kpiscopal  form  of  government,  ami  were 
attached  to  many  forms  and  ceremonies  upon  which 
the  Puritans  looked  with  aversion.  The  rigorous 
measures  followed  by  the  dominant  parly  to  compel 
conformity,  only  served  to  alienate  the  Puritanical 
party,  and  to  pu»h  them  into  more  decided  opposi- 
tion to  the  ceremonials  of  divine  wor>lnp  In  I  .">(>(>, 
the  Puritans  resolved  tliat  duty  require*!  them  to 
break  oir  fiom  the  church,  and  assemble,  as  they 
best  roultl,  by  themselves,  to  worship  Cod  in  their 
own  way;  they  abo  laid  aside  the  Pnglish  liturgy, 
mid  adopted  the  Ceueva  service-book.  They  ob- 
jected further  to  the  hierarchy,  as  not  authorized  by 
Scripture,  to  kneeling  at  the  sacraments,  using  the 
sii^n  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,  wearing  the  surplice  and  other  vestments  in 
divine  service.  &c.  In  point  of  doctrine  there  was 
as  yet  no  difference  between  the  Puritans  and  Con- 
formists; the  former,  however,  as  was  natural  lor  a 
persecuted  parly,  maintained  that  every  man  laid  a 
n.ilural  right  to  judge  for  himself,  without  being 
subject  to  the  laws  of  the  civil  magistrate,  or  the 
decrees  of  councils,  churches,  or  synods.  Towards 
the  cud  of  Elisabeth's  reign,  a  party  arose  which 


were  first  for  softening,  and  then  for  ovenhr7w< 

the  received  opinions  concerning  predestuaUA, 
perseverance,  free  will,  eiledual  grace,  vA  \u 
extent  of  Christ's  redemption.  The  clergy  of  u* 
church  begau  to  lean  towards  Armtnianisn,  vt* 
the  Puritans  adhered  rigorously  to  the  kjitra  i 
Calvin,  and  all  CalvinUts,  whether  tpueopl » 
Presbyterian,  were  called  doctrinal  Purdatu.  Tk 
name  was  applied  to  all  who  were  remarking 
strict  in  their  morals,  and  severe  in  naoom 
Elizabeth  treated  the  Puritans  with  gn*t  n>e 
during  Uie  whole  of  her  reign  ;  besides  the  onkarf 
courts  of  the  bishops,  she  erected  the  conrt  at  lap 
commission,  which  suspended  and  depmni  m 
refractory  of  their  livings,  by  Uie  delenniuiac  a 
three  commissioners,  founded  upon  Uie  canon  a»: 
before  this  court  the  prisoner  was  obi  iced  u  u- 
swer  questions  put  to  him.  under  oath  ;  il  be  rtfwt 
to  swear,  he  was  imprisoned  for  contempt,  aatf  if  to 
took  Uie  oath,  he  was  convicted  upon  hi*  turn o» 
fession.  During  Uie  reign  of  James  I .,  from  via 
the  Puritans  had  expected  more  indulfvefr,  the? 
were  treated  with  greater  severity,  anil  man  <■ 
them  left  Uie  kingdom  and  retired  to  Hol*i 
whence  they  emigrated  to  America  in  IG20.  *i 
Plymouth.)  All  were  looked  upon  by  Janet  *sf 
Uie  court  as  Puritant,  who  opposed  the  arbtrc.7 
maxims  of  his  government ;  and  these  werr  wa 
Puritans  in  slate,  who,  uniting  with  Uie  cie» 
Puritans,  in  opposition  to  the  tyrannical  pnnoj .* 
of  the  Stuart  dynasty,  formed  a  majority  a  tto 
nation.  1'he  success  of  the  first  emigreum  x 
America,  who  established  the  colony  of  Nf*F* 
mouth,  induced  great  numbers  of  Puritan*  to  nn 
to  the  same  quarter  for  relief,  and  the  New  oiw 
of  Massachusetts  Bay  was  founded  by  them  in  If."- 
(See  AVw  England.)  The  colony  of  Ne*  Hs«i 
was  also  founded  by  Puritans,  who  fled  fro»  tto 
persecutions  of  Laud,  and  the  oppression*  <i » 
star  chamber  and  the  high  commission  cwti 
Though  there  were  shades  of  difference  in  t*s 
fugitive*  to  America,  they  agreed  in  most  paiia  1 
doctrine  and  discipline,  and  most  of  their  de***- 
ants  in  New  England,  of  which  Uiey  comprt*  lit 
principal  part  of  the  population,  still  rhmJi  «.sl 
fondness  the  maxims  and  the  memory  of  ii<?  r  Pr* 
tan  fathers.  (See  Indepentlenti )  I "i.e  Purv; 
were  afterwards  prevented  from  retiring  to  \r*< 
ica,  and  many  of  them  removed  into  Holland.*-  * 
otiiers  remained  at  home,  and  finally  pulW  <k,r» 
the  throne  and  the  altar,  which  long  pervntf-.f* 
had  rendered  so  odious  to  them.  (See  freer""'. 
Hampden,  f'ym,  &e.)  It  was  the  union  >  * 
tiiree  kinds  of  Puritans  above-mentioned.  *  *• 
gave  the  parliament  the  victory  in  the  rmi 
which  followed.  (See  Charles  H  1  he  Fmkri* 
ian  party  was  at  first  the  mo^t  powerful.  1«  *f 
Independents,  among  whom  were  <  romwrJ,  ^ 
ton.  fie,  finally  acquired  the  ascendancy ; 

ltd; 

was  this  party,  mosi  of  whom  were  republiw  ■ 
politics  as  well  as  in  church  discipline,  dial  l#fr*H 
the  king  and  aixdished  royalty.    Af!»*r  d*  m'-,*v 
lion  of  Charles  II.,  Uie  act  of  tminirumj 
excluded  from  Uie  communion  of  the  chirrfi 
refused  to  oliserve  the  riles  and  »ub*T.be  tl* 
triues  of  the  church  of  Kngland;  aod  froo  tW 
lime  the  name  of  non-eon/ormists  wa«  a^pW  '* 
such  recusants  as,  for  instance,  Presbyterians. 
depeiuleiils,  Q  linkers,  S»c.    (See  Xw<v*far*>& 
and  England,  Church  of )  For  a  coin p Self  j 
the  Puriiaiis,  the  reader  may  consult  Sraft  H~ 
tory  of  the  Puritans  (4  vols.,  sSvo.,  173J? — •** 
ed.  5  vols.,  1797.) 

PL'  II  PL E.  The  colour  to  which  the  ii*if* 
applied  the  name  purple,  was  either  d»rk,  or  n» 
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ami  rose-coloured,  bihI  was  onu  of  Uie  mo»L  costly 
dyes  vritii  which  Uiey  were  acquainted.  They 
obtained  Uieir  purple  dyes  partly  irom  plants,  anil 
partly  from  *everal  kinds  of  shell  fish,  as  Uie  £wr- 
einum  (a  species  of  muscle),  and  tin*  purpura,  or 
jHirple  fish.  Ill  modern  tunes,  a  similar  purple 
matter  lias  been  found  in  several  other  shell  fi»h. 
It  is  a  viscous  juice,  cuulaim*!  in  a  little  pom  h  or 
to*,  generally  between  the  heart  and  liver. 

Tue  colour  of  the  juice  varu  s,  being  in  some  pur- 
plish red,  in  others  pale  yci.ow  or  orange  coloured. 
Reautuur  found  tliat  the  jua  e  taken  from  the  buc- 
ctnum,  on  being  applied  to  linen,  changed,  in  Uie 
course  of  a  few  second*,  from  ycdow  to  green,  blue, 
mid  finally  to  purplish  red.  1  he  juice  of  the  *ea- 
stuiil,  found  by  the  Sj>aniards  in  Peru,  and  u>ed  for 
dyeing,  present*  similar  phenomena.  C  ochineal  is 
u>ed  tor  purple  dyes  by  lite  moderns,  ami  lias  the 
advantage  that  it  strikes  equally  well  on  siiks  and 
woollen  stuffs  ;  while  the  ancient*  u-cd  their  purple 
only  on  cotton  and  woollen.  The  ancients  allri- 
huted  Uie  invention  of  purple  to  Uie  Phoenicians. 
The  story  of  its  having  been  discovered  by  a  dog's 
bitiug  a  purple  tish,  and  Uui*  Plaining  his  mouth, 
is  well  known.  The  purple  fish  was  toiuui  not  only 
on  tlie  I'hoMiH-ian  coasts,  but  in  all  other  parts  of 
the  Mediterranean,  &o  Unit  the  use  of  it  in  dyeing 
came  to  be  common  with  other  nations;  but  the  Phoe- 
nicians eicelled  in  Uie  beamy  and  permanence  of 
their  colouring.  TheTyrians  excelled  particularly 
in  Uie  bright  ml  and  violet  diade.  They  dyed  the 
fiue»t  wools  of  Uus  colour,  usually  twice,  and  theu 
gave  an  artificial  brilliancy  to  Uie  stuff 

PURPLE  CRACKLE.    See  Dluckltrd. 

PURPLE  OF  CASSll'S.    See  Tin. 

PI  USE,  among  Uie  Turks  ;  the  sum  of  £112,  so 
called  because  the  treasure  in  Uie  seraglio  is  kept 
in  leathern  purses  of  Uiis  value. 

PURSLANE  [portulacea  ulrracea)  ;  a  common 
and  insignificant  weed,  said  to  liave  come  originally 
from  liuha,  but  now  almost  universally  diihtsed 
through  the  civilized  world.  The  stems  divide  from 
Uie  lia-se  into  several  pro»lrate  brunches,  which  are 
cloUied  with  sessile,  smooth ,  and  wedge-shaped 
leaves,  Uie  flowers  are  small,  yellow,  oml  axillary. 
Tlie  whole  plant  is  succulent.  Formerly  it  was 
cultivated  as  a  pot-herb,  for  Miauls,  garnishing*, 
and  pickling,  aud  it  is  »Ud  wmeUmes  employed  lor 
those  purposes. 

PURSUIVANT.    See  I'oursuimnt. 

PU  1  EOL1 ;  Uie  ancient  name  hw  Foizuoli,  See 
Naples 

PUTREFACTION.  See  Ihcvmpositmi,  Fcr- 
memtativn .  and  Adtpiteire. 

PUTTER.  John  Stkhikn,  was  bom  at  Iscrlohn 
in  1725,  mid  made  such  rapid  progress  in  his  stud- 
ies, tliat  be  was  ready  to  enter  the  university  in  his 
thirteenth  year  After  studying  at  Marburg,  Halle, 
and  Jena,  he  became  profe*sor  extraordinary  of 
law  at  (ioltmgen,  in  1747,  and  s-mhi  became  dis- 
tinguished as  a  lecturer.  In  1 757.  he  was  named 
profeitor  Juris  publtci.  Although  employed  in 
various  public  capacities,  he  still  contiuued  to  re- 
side  in  C.oiungen.  till  Uie  time  of  his  death  in  1807. 
His  works  have  lost  much  of  their  importance  by 
Uie  dissolution  of  Uie  German  empire,  but  his  Hit- 
toriiche  Eutwickclunf  tier  fer/auung  der  Dtut- 
tchrn  Staaten  [A  vols)  is  s>till  valnahle. 

PUTTY,  in  the  arts.  Wlieu  liu  is  melted  in  an 
open  vessel,  its  surface  soon  l>ecotnes  covered  with 
a  gray  powder,  which  is  an  oxide  of  tlie  metal.  If 
Uie  heat  is  continued,  Uie  colour  of  the  powder 
gradually  changes,  aud  at  last  becomes  yellow.  In 
this  stale  it  is  known  by  Uie  name  ot  putty,  and  em- 
ployed ia  polishing  glass  and  other  bird  substances. 


PUTTY  is  also  n  kind  of  |«ste,  compounded  of 
whiting  and  linseed  oil,  liealen  together  to  the  con- 
sistence of  a  Uiick  dough. 

FL  Y  OE  DOME.  M«  <.*«•»«*«,  and  Jlarome- 
trr. 

H  ZZOl.ANA.    Sec  l*az~-'d<intt  find  Cement. 

P^iiMALlON  ;  a  priiif*  of  (Cyprus,  who,  dis- 
gust<  d  with  the  deliuuclu  ru  <  of  his  countrywomen, 
look  tut  aversion  to  the  sex  According  to  Ovid 
(Met.  x.  2  having  made  n  femiile  statue  of  ivory, 
lie  was  so  enclianU'ii  by  u*  lieuuty,  Uiat  he  :ell  in 
love  with  his  own  work,  and  entreated  Venus  to 
endow  it  with  life.  His  prnyer  was  granted  ;  the 
statue  liegau  lo  breathe  an  I  live  before  his  eyes, 
and  in  Ins  embrac  e.  It  lx  <  ame  his  wife,  by  whom 
he  had  Paphos,  the  founder  of  the  city  of  the  same 
name  Rousseau  s  n|nra  of  Pyuiuuiion  is  founded 
on  tliss  story.  Another  Fy gmalioii,  kui<;  of  Tyre 
aud  Si  don.  was  broil  ler  of  Uido. 

P\ i. M  Y.  The  Fygmies  were  a  fabulous  nalion 
of  dwarfs,  who  were  said  to  live  near  the  sources  of 
the  Nile,  or,  according  lo  some,  in  India.  Ilomrr 
mentions  Uiem  as  threatened  with  death  and  destruc- 
tion by  the  cranes  (7/.  ui.  3j.  Eater  writers  tiro 
more  minute  in  their  accounts.  Pliny  says  that 
their  towns  and  houses  were  built  of  eggshells  ; 
and,  according  lo  Philostratus,  ihey  cut  down  their 
corn,  as  one  would  fi  ll  a  tree,  with  axes.  The  lat- 
ter also  speaks  ot  an  nriuy  of  Pygmies,  which  at- 
tacked Hercules,  while  steeping,  after  his  struggle 
with  AnUrus.  They  made  such  preparations  for 
Uie  assault,  as  if  they  were  to  attack  a  city.  Hut 
Uie  hem,  on  awaking,  laughed  at  the  little  warriors, 
wrapped  them  up  lit  Ins  lion-skin,  and  carried  Uiein 
to  huryvtheus. 

PYLAOES  ;  son  of  Stmphius.  king  of  Phocis. 
and  Annxibia,  the  sister  of  Agamemnon,  celebrated 
for  the  friendship  which  existed  between  him  and 
Orestes.  Fy  hides  married  r.lecura,  the  sister  of  his 
friend.    (See  Orrttrt.) 

FY  LOS;  a  city  of  Elis,  the  residence  of  Nestor, 
now  Natnriuo.  Another  Fylos  m  Elis  w;is  the 
resilience  of  Augeas.  >»oui".  however,  consider  Uie 
city  of  Pylos  in  Messina  as  the  residence  ol  Nes- 
tor. 

PYM,  John,  a  parliamentarian  in  the  reign  of 
Charles  1.,  was  descended  of  n  good  tamiiy  in  S<un- 
ersetshire,  where  he  was-  laim  in  1 SH-I  He  was 
ed  lira  led  at  Pembroke  college.  Oxford,  wlicm  e  h* 
removed  lo  one  of  Uie  inns  of  court,  ard  w;t-  calied 
to  Uie  bar,  and  placet!  as  a  clerk  in  the  nthcr  or  the 
exchequer.  He  was  early  elected  member  of  Far. 
lunnent  for  1avist«N  k  in  the  reign  of  .bimes  I  .  nih) 
in  lhJiti  was  one  of  tlie  managers  of  the  unpe  n h- 
uienl  of  the  duke  of  Hui  kiii^iiam  He  w»s  ui-o  a 
great  opposer  of  ArmuiiHi'tMii.  being  attached  to 
Calvinistic  principles.  In  I with  several  other 
commoners  and  lord*,  he  held  a  close  corresjiondeiice 
with  the  commissioners  sent  to  I.oinioii  by  the  >c<»t- 
tis.U  covenanters  ;  and  in  the  parliament  of  1610, 
wad  one  of  the  most  active  and  leading  member*. 
On  Uie  meeting  of  the  long  parliament,  he  made  an 
able  speech  on  gnevam-cs,  and  impeaclied  the  earl 
of  Stafford,  at  wlrnse  trial  he  was  one  of  the  mana- 
gers ol  tlie  house  of  commons.  It  was  the  seal  and 
earnestness  of  Pym  which  led  Charles  into  the 
imprudent  measure  of  going  lo  the  parliament  in 
person,  lo  seise  him  and  other  four  members.  Some 
lime  before  his  death,  he  drew  up  it  defence  of  his 
conduct,  which  leaves  it  doubt  Jul  what  part  he 
would  have  taken  had  he  lived  until  hostilities  com- 
menced. In  November,  1613.  he  was  iippouitcd 
lieutenant  of  the  ordnance,  ami  died  Dec.  b,  I(i43. 

PYRALLOLITE  is  a  mineral  which  occurs 
massive  and  crystallized,  in  flat  rliombic  prisms. 
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PYRAMID — PYRAMIDS. 


whose  dimensions  arc  not  yet  known  with  certainty . 
It  is  cleavable  parallel  with  the  sides  of  the  rhombic 

Erism ;  lustre  resinous ;  colour  greenish  or  yel- 
iwish-whitc ;  translucent  on  the  edges  ;  hardness 
that  of  arragonite  :  specific  gravity  2.6.  When 
reduced  to  powder,  it  phosphoresces  with  a  bluish 
light.  Before  the  blow-pipe,  it  first  becomes 
black,  then  white,  and  afterwards  intumesces  and 
melts  on  the  edges.  With  borax,  it  yields  a  trans- 
parent glass.  It  consists  of  silex,  56.62 ;  magne- 
sia, 23  38;  alumine,  3.38;  lime,  5  58;  oxide  of 
iron,  0.99  ;  protoxide  of  manganese,  0.99 ;  and 
water,  3  58  ;  leaving  6.38  of  an  unknown  bitumin- 
ous substance,  and  loss.  It  comes  from  Pargas  in 
Finland. 

PYRAMID,  in  geometry,  is  a  solid  having  any 
plane  figure  for  its  case,  and  triangles  for  its  sides, 
all  terminating  in  one  common  point  or  vertex.  If 
the  base  of  the  pyramid  is  a  regular  figure,  the  solid 
is  called  a  regular  pyramid,  which  then  takes  par- 
ticular names,  according  to  the  number  of  its  sides, 
as  triangular,  square,  pentagonal,  &c,  the  same  as 
the  prism.  (See  Pritm.)  If  a  perpendicular  from  its 
vertex  falls  on  the  centre  of  the  base,  the  solid  is 
called  a  right  pyramid,  but  if  not,  it  is  obli«ue.  The 
principal  properties  of  the  pyramid  may  be  stated 
as  follows  : — 1 .  Every  pyramid  is  one  third  of  a 
prism  of  equal  base  and  altitude.  2.  Pyramids  of 
equal  bases  and  altitudes  arc  equal  to  each  other, 
whether  the  figure  of  their  bases  be  similar  or  dis- 
similar. 3.  Any  section  of  a  pyramid  parallel  to 
its  base  will  be  similar  to  the  base,  and  these  areas 
will  be  to  each  other  as  the  squares  of  their  distances 
from  the  vertex.  4.  Pyramids,  when  their  bases 
are  equal,  are  to  each  other  as  their  altitudes  ;  and 
when  their  altitudes  are  equal,  they  are  to  each 
other  as  their  bases  ;  and  when  neither  their  bases 
nor  their  altitudes  are  equal,  they  are  to  each  other 
in  the  compound  ratio  at  their  bases  and  altitudes. 
The  solidity  of  a  pyramid  is  found  by  multiplying  its 
base  by  its  perpendicular  altitude,  and  taking  one 
third  of  the  product.  Frustum  of  a  pyramid  is 
the  solid  formed  by  cutting  oft"  the  upper  part  of  a 
pyramid  by  a  section  parallel  to  its  base. 

PYRAMIDS,  in  architecture;  colossal  structures 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians.  According  to  Herodotus, 
this  people  considered  the  pyramidal  form  as  an 
emblem  of  human  life  The  broad  base  was  signi- 
ficant of  the  beginning,  and  its  termination  in  a 
point,  of  (he  end.  of  our  existence  in  the  present 
state;  for  which  reason  they  made  use  of  this  figure 
in  i  heir  sepulchres.  Some  writers  derive  the  word 
pyramid  from  (wheat,  grain\  and  understand 
by  it  granaries,  such,  for  instance,  as  those  built  by 
the  patriarch  Joseph ;  others  suppose  it  to  come 
from  vv?  (fin-),  because  the  form  of  the  pyramid  is 
like  an  ascending  flame.  The  name  is  probably 
derived  from  an  old  Egyptian  word.  Some  derive 
it  from  piramue,  a  rny  of  the  sun ;  others,  from 
pirama.  a  high  monument.  The  Egyptian  pyramids 
(for  similar  buildings  are  found  among  the  Baby- 
lonian*, the  Indians  and  the  Mexicans)  are  large, 
quadrangular  and  hollow,  having  a  broad  base, 
contracting  gradually  towards  the  top,  sometimes 
terminating  in  a  point,  sometimes  in  a  plane  surface, 
generally  built  of  forge,  though  not  very  hard  lime- 
stones («eldom  of  brick  or  of  any  other  kind  of  stone 
than  limestone),  of  different  heights,  usually  having 
a  base  equal  to  the  height,  with  the  four  sides  placed 
so  as  to  face  the  four  cardinal  points,  two  of  the 
sides  usually  being  larger  than  the  other  two.  Some 
maintain  that  they  were  consecrated  to  the  sun,  or 
some  other  god ;  others,  that  they  served  as  a  kind 
of  gnomon,  for  astronomical  observations  ;  accord- 


of  historical  information  ;  according  to  othnvO* 
were  built  merely  to  gratify  the  vanity  and  trmri 
of  kings,  or  for  the  celebration  of  mysterin,  <* 
secret  meetings,  or  for  com  roaeaiines,  or,  tosh, 
— and  this  is  the  most  common  opinion  of  the  atr. 
ents,— for  sepulchres,  structures  in  buna!  jo&r»v 
symbolical  representations  of  the  world  of  tiadr. 
or  as  chambers  for  mummies.    Among  ut  m 
renowned  are  those  of  Cheops  and  Lephirr* 
Those  now  standing,  all  in  Middle  Egypt,  u» 
divided  into  five  groups,  which  contain  al.xit  fan 
pyramids.    The  district  in  which  the  pynui » 
stand,  Iwgins  at  Dagsboor,  and  extends  by  Sslra- 
and  Memphis,  almost  to  30°  N.  Jat,  about  140* 
paces  in  length,  and  less  in  breadth.   The  erop 
of  Gise  (in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  ancient  M«- 
phis)  is  the  most  remarkable.    Here  is  the  lanr* 
one.    Herodotus  says  that  it  has  been  suppose!  a 
contain  the  bones  of  Cheops,  and  that  an.*i*r» 
hard  by  covers  the  bones  of  Cephrene*.  his  trotir 
and  successor.    The  account  of  this  ancient  Tnvr 
is  not  improbable,  which  says  that  lPO.OTOm 
worked  without  interruption  for  twenty  yian,  ■ 
building  this  enormous  pyramid,  and  that  Camp 
became  an  object  of  hatred  to  his  people  ao  UW 
count.    WhenSavary  visited  the  pyramids  of  G«. 
he  obtained  a  guard  from  the  governor  of  tSf  dis- 
trict, to  defend  him  against  the  Arabs.    He  i* 
Gise  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  was  su* 
gladdened  by  the  sight  of  the  two  largest  pyraart- 
whose  summits  were  illuminate*!  by  the  m 
They  appeared  like  rough,  craggy  p»r»k.«,  jwma 
the  clouds.    At  half-past  four  in  the  moratitf. 
visitors  prepared  to  enter  the  great  pyramid  TV 
laid  aside  part  of  their  clothes,  and  each  one  tout  t 
torch  in  his  hand.    They  began  to  descend  a  be 
passage,  which  at  last  became  so  narrow  that  &* 
were  obliged  to  creep  on  their  bands  and  ksw 
When  they  had  passed  through  this  passage,  thv 
were  obliged  to  ascend  in  the  same  way. 
they  had  traversed  this  second  passage,  they  aw 
to  a  much  more  spacious  apartment,  coated 
granite,  at  one  end  of  which  Savary  saw  an 
marble  sarcophagus,  made  of  one  piece  of  *«*. 
but  without  a  lid.    Fragments  of  earthen  veara 
were  scattered  over  the  floor.  They  next  prw«W 
to  a  second  mora,  which  lay  under  the  onc  th*' 
mentioned,  and  was  of  smaller  extent.  It  ostium 
the  entrance  to  a  passage  which  was  filled  op*"* 
rubbish.    They  now  ascended  through  thw,  a*<*L 
ing  not  without  difficulty,  a  deep  well  on  thrift 
Wlien  they  reached  the  open  air,  they  were  all  «- 
hausted  by  the  heat,  which  they  had  endured  i»  <*» 
interior  of  the  pyramids.  After  having  rested  lax- 
selves,  they  ascended  the  pyramids  on  the  oats* 
They  counted  about  200  stone  steps,  vary-in* 
two  to  four  feet  in  height,  and  they  enjoyed  fc* 
the  summit  a  most  delightful  view  of  we 
The  descent  was  much  more  labonois.  Hs»** 
reached  the  ground,  they  walked  round  fc\»* 
surveyed  with  astonishment  the  rough  ma*,  *V* 
at  a  distance  appeared  smooth  ana  regular  T* 
form  of  this  immense  structure  does  not  admit «» 
very  exact  measurement;  the  estimaies  w.'uch  " 
have  can  only  be  considered  as  nppnuimi^T1 
Herodotus  gives  800  feet  as  its  height,  and  *f" 
that  this  is  likewise  the  length  of  iu  base  on 
side.  Strabo  makes  it  625,  Diodorus  600.  M«**» 
measurements  agree  most  nearly  with  the  Uu* 
The  difference  of  these  results  may  be  owinf  aavf 
to  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  »»*  * 
different  times,  and  the  sand  having  brer,  tog*** 
one  time  than  another.   Strabo  says  that  the 
which  closes  the  entrance  to  the  pyieouds, t* 
found  nearly  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  *«*»;' 
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this  vu  true  in  his  time,  the  soil  roust  have  been 
very  much  raised,  since  the  entrance  is  not  at  pre- 
sent more  than  1 00  feet  from  the  ground.  Herodotus 
sajs  that  the  two  largest  pyramids  are  wholly 
covered  with  white  marble ;  Diodorus  and  Pliny, 
that  they  are  built  of  this  costly  material.  The 
account  of  Herodotus  is  confirmed  by  present  ap- 
pearances. Denoo,  who  accompanied  the  French 
expedition  to  Egypt,  makes  the  following  observa- 
tioos  oo  the  present  state  of  the  pyramids  :  Bona- 
parte  had  determined  to  examine  the  great  pyramid 
of  Giie  ;  300  persons  were  appointed  to  this  duty, 
among  whom  was  Denon.  They  approached  the 
borders  of  the  desert  in  boats  to  within  half  a  league 
of  the  pyramid,  by  means  of  the  canals  from  the 
Nile.  The  first  impression  made  on  Denon  by  the 
sight  of  the  pyramids  did  not  equal  his  expectations, 
for  he  had  no  objects  with  which  to  compare  them; 
but  on  approaching  them,  and  seeing  men  at  their 
feet,  their  gigantic  size  became  evident.  The  visitors 
ascended  a  small  elevation  of  rubbish  and  sand, 
which  led  to  the  entrance  of  the  pyramid.  This 
opening,  which,  according  to  Denon 's  calculation, 
is  about  60  feet  above  the  ground,  is  concealed  by 
a  stone  wall,  which  forms  the  third  and  innermost 
of  the  walls  surrounding  the  pyramid.  Large  stones 
are  placed  horiiontally  at  the  side  of  the  entrance, 
and  above  these,  others  of  enormous  site  are  so 
} dared  us  to  make  their  fall  or  displacement  very 
difficult.  Here  begins  the  first  entrance,  leading 
towards  the  centre  and  the  ground  floor  of  the  build- 
ing. At  the  end  of  this  passage,  Denon  says,  two 
large  blocks  of  granite  stopped  the  way.  Finding 
all  endeavours  to  remove  this  obstacle  useless,  be 
went  a  little  way  back,  passed  round  two  other 
blocks  of  stone,  and  succeeded  in  climbing  over 
them,  when  he  discovered  another  passage,  so  steep 
tliat  it  was  necessary  to  cut  steps  in  order  to  ascend 
it.  Thin  led  into  a  landing  place,  in  which  is  n 
deep  hole,  usually  called  the  well.  It  is  the  en- 
trance to  a  horisontal  passage  leading  to  an  apart- 
ment, known  under  the  name  of  the  queen's  chain- 
ber,  which  is  without  any  inscription  or  ornament. 
From  the  above  landing  place,  an  opening  leads  in 
a  perpendicular  direction  to  the  principal  passage, 
and  this  ends  in  a  second  room,  where  the  third 
and  last  partition  is  found.  This  is  built  with  much 
greater  care.  Finally  comes  the  king's  chamber, 
which  contained  a  snrenphagu*.  This  pyramid  hns 
been  since  more  completely  examined  by  Caviglia. 
The  other  pyramid  of  Gise — that  of  Cephrenes— 
was  first  opened  nod  visited  by  Belsoni  in  1818. 
In  the  sarcophagus  of  this  pyramid  he  found  some 
bones,  which  were  sent  to  London,  and,  on  examina- 
tion, proved  to  be  those  of  an  animal  of  the  bovine 
species.  The  chambers,  passages,  shafts,  &c.  re- 
semble those  of  the  pyramid  of  Cheops  above  de- 
scribed. (See  Belsoni  a  Researches  and  Operations 
in  Egypt  and  Nubia.)  Beside  this  group,  there  are 
others,  but  uf  less  magnitude,  at  Abousir,  Snkhara, 
and  Dashuur.  An  account  of  Belsoni  s  and  Cavi- 
glia's  examinations  rosy  be  found  in  Russell's  An- 
cient and  Modern  Egypt.  The  singular  monuments 
of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  found  in  Mexico,  are 
also  called  pyramid*.  Tbey  are  built  of  brick,  dis- 
posed in  layers  alternating  with  clay,  and  the  sides 
are  constructed  in  terraces,  as  in  that  of  Cbolnla, 
or  of  a  mixture  of  clay  and  pebbles,  with  a  coating 
of  stone,  overlaid  with  a  plastering  of  lime.  Those 
of  Teotihualran  are  considered  to  be  of  the  eighth 
century.  Another  remarkable  monument  of  this 
kind  is  the  pyramid  of  Papantla,  near  Vera  Crux, 
which  had  been  carefully  concealed  by  the  supersti- 
tious veneration  of  the  Indians,  until  accidentally 


i  of  large  blocks  of  hewn  porphyry,  cemented  with 
mortar,  and  sculptured  in  relief  with  innumerable 
figures,  principally  of  serjients  and  alligators.  Like 
tlie  others  before  mentioned,  its  sides  are  formed 
into  terraces,  the  wall  above  each  of  which  contains 
a  number  of  square  niches,  in  the  whole  378,  being, 
as  is  supposed,  intended  to  represent  the  commou 
year,  ami  the  intercalary  days  at  the  termination  of 
each  cycle.  It  is  about  sixty  feet  high,  and  has  a 
base  eighty  feet  broad.   See  Mexico,  Antiquities  of. 

PYRAMIDS,  BATTLE  OF  THE.  See  Egypt, 
Campaign  in. 

PYR AMI'S.    See  Thisbe. 

PYRENEES  ;  a  range  of  mountains  dividing 
France  from  Spain,  extending,  almost  in  a  straight 
line,  from  St  Sebastian  on  the  bay  of  Biscay,  to 
Port  Venders  on  the  Mediterranean,  a  distance 
of  about  250  miles.  From  the  principal  chain 
proceed  various  inferior  ridges.  The  acclivity  of 
the  Pyrenees,  on  the  side  of  Spain,  is  often  extremely 
steep,  presenting  a  succession  of  rugged  chasms, 
abrupt  precipices,  and  huge  masses  of  naked  rock  ; 
on  the  side  of  France,  the  ascent  is  more  gradual. 
Like  the  Alps,  they  present  a  great  variety  of  cli- 
mate and  production,  and  the  same  rapid  transitions 
from  sterility  to  luxuriant  vegetation.  They  yield 
great  quantities  of  timber.  The  mineral  productions 
are  iron,  copper,  lead,  tine,  cobalt,  and  the  precious 
metals.  Some  of  the  highest  summits  are  Malndetta, 
10,722  feet,  Mont  Perdu,  10,578,  Vignemale,  10,332, 
Mar  bore,  Pic  Blanc,  and  Pic  Long.  On  the  Spanish 
side,  the  highest  summit  is  tlie  Mousset,  differently 
estimated  at  from  6646  to  8461  feet  high.  Mont- 
serrat  (q.  v.)  is  celebrated  for  its  monastery  and 
hermitages.  The  valley  of  Campan  is  the  most 
»>eautiful  part  of  the  Pyrenees.  (See  Cagots) 
There  are  upwards  of  one  hundred  passages  for 
pedestrians,  and  seven  for  carriages,  over  the  moun- 
tains from  one  country  to  another.  The  most  fre- 
quented carriage  roads  are  from  Junqueira  to  Per- 
pignan,  on  the  east ;  from  St  Sebastian  to  St  Jean 
de  Lux,  on  the  west;  and  from  Pamplona  to  St  Jean 
de  Pied  de  Port,  at  some  distance  inland.  The 
passes  in  the  interior  are  over  very  high  ground ; 
that  at  Pineda  being  8248  feet  above  the  sea.  For 
further  information,  consult  Ramon's  Observations 
sur  let  Pyrenees  ;  Voyage  au  Mont  Perdu  (1801) ; 
Melting's  Voyage  pittoresoue  (1825);  and  Lnbouli- 
niere's  Voyage  de  script  if  et  pittoresoue.  Charpen- 
tier's  work,  Sur  la  Constitution  geognostione  des 
Pyrenees  (Paris,  1823)  obtained  the  prise  offered  by 
the  Paris  academy  of  science. 

PYRENEES,  LOWER  ;  UPPER  PYRENEES  ; 
EASTERN  PYRENEES.    See  Department. 

PYRENEES,  PEACE  OF  THE;  concluded  be- 
ween  France  and  Spain  by  Matarin  and  De  Haro, 
on  the  isle  of  Pheasants,  in  the  river  Bidassoa,  on 
the  borders  of  the  two  countries,  7th  November, 
1659.  After  the  peace  of  Westphalia,  1648,  tlie 
war  between  France  and  Spain,  which  had  begun 
1635,  still  continued.  France  formed  an  alliance 
with  England  in  1657,  after  Cromwell  had  (1655) 
declared  war  against  Spain,  and  taken  several 
strong  places  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands;  Spain 
also  suffered  by  sea  and  in  America  ;  Portugal  had 
revolted  in  1640,  Catalonia  was  in  rebellion,  and 
Andalusia  disposed  to  insurrection ;  and  in  Italy, 
Savoy  had  seised  Spanish  Lomhardy.  Philip  IV., 
king  of  Spain,  consented  therefore  to  tliat  peace, 
which  confirmed  the  ascendency  of  Louis  XIV. 
Spain  ceded  to  France  Roussillon,  with  the  fortress 
of  Perpignon,  Con  flans,  and  a  part  of  tlie  Cerdagne, 
so  that  the  Pyrenees  have  since  formed  the  bound- 
ary of  the  two  kingdoms ;  and  in  the  Netherlands, 
Artots,  and  part  of  Flandcrs,Hainauit,and  Luxem- 
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burg,  with  the  fortified  towns  of  Arras.  Hesdin, 
Gravelines,  Landrecy,  Quesnoy,  Thiouville,  Mont- 
medy,  Marienburg,  Philippeville,  &c.  In  1815, 
France  was  obliged  to  cede  the  two  last  named 
fortresses  to  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands.  France 
bound  herself  not  to  support  Portugal.  The  prince 
of  Comic'  and  the  dukes  of  Lorraine,  Savoy,  and 
Modena,  and  the  prince  of  Monaco  (the  two  first 
especially),  were  left  in  statu  quo.  In  consequence 
of  litis  peace,  Louis  XIV.  married  Maria  Theresa, 
eldest  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  who,  in  1(>60,  re- 
nounced all  right  of  inheritance  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  afterwards  made 
pretensions  to  this  right,  from  which  arose  the  de- 
volution war  and  the  war  of  the  Spanish  succession. 
See  Aix-la  Chapelle,  Peace  of,  and  Utrecht,  Peace  of. 

PYRITES;  a  genus  of  inflammable  substances, 
composed  of  sulphur,  which  has  dissolved  or  satu- 
rated itself  with  metals.  Iron  pyrites  according  to 
Stromier  is  a  compound  of  the  Protosulphuret  nnd 
Uisulphuret  of  iron.  (See  Iron  Magnetic  Ore.) 
Copper  pyrites  is  a  double  sulphuret  of  iron  and 
copper,  that  ore  from  which  the  copper  of  com- 
merce is  usually  obtained. 

PYRMONT,  or  NfcX'STADT  PYRMONT;  a 
town  in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  situated  in  a 
pleasant  valley  on  the  Emmer,  thirty-three  miles 
south-west  of  Hanover.  It  is  well  built,  with  de- 
lightful walks,  and  is  famous  for  its  thermal  waters, 
which  are  yearly  visited  by  1800  strangers.  The 
waters  are  saline.  (See  Mineral  Waters.)  In  the 
vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle  of  Pyrmont, 
or  Schellpyrmont,  and  the  cave  called  Dunsthohle, 
from  which  issues  carbonic  acid  gas.  There  is  also 
here  a  colony  of  Quakers, called  Friedensthal  (Vale 
of  Peace.) 

PYROCHLORE  ;  a  mineral  recently  detected  in 
the  sircon  sienite  of  Fredericksva?rn,  in  Norway.  It 
occurs  crystalliied  in  regular  octahedrons  ;  specific 
gravity,  4.2  ;  scratches  fluor ;  streak  brown ;  frac- 
ture conchoidal,  without  any  trace  of  cleavage ; 
lustre  between  vitreous  and  resinous.  Its  colour  is 
reddish  brown,  and  on  the  fresh  surface  almost 
black  ;  in  thin  splinters,  translucent  It  consists  of 
titanic  acid  63.75,  lime  12.85,  oxide  of  uranium 
5.18,  oxide  of  cerium  G.80,  oxide  of  manganese 
2.75.  oxide  of  iron  2.1G,  oxide  of  sine  0.01,  water 
4.2.  fluoric  acid  undetermined,  and  magnesia  a  trace. 
PYROLIGNEOUS  ACID.  See  Vinegar, 
PYROMETER;  an  instrument  for  the  measure- 
ment of  temperatures  above  those  which  we  are 
able  to  estimate  by  the  mercurial  thermometer. 
Mercury  boils  at  GU0C,  above  which  point  it  is  in- 
capable of  measuring  heats;  although  many  temper- 
atures connected  with  the  most  common  processes 
are  greatly  above  this  point,  as,  for  example,  the 
heat  of  a  common  fire,  the  melting  point  of  silver, 
copper,  and  gold.  The  first  pyrometer  was  that 
invented  by  Mr.  Wedgewood.  It  consisted  of  small 
pieces  of  clay  from  Cornwall,  moulded  into  cylin- 
ders of  a  determinate  sise,  and  baked  in  a  low  red 
heat.  These  pieces  were  of  just  such  a  sise  as  to 
enter  between  two  square  brass  rods,  fixed  on  a 
brass  plate  twenty-four  inches  long,  half  an  inch 
asunder  at  one  extremity,  and  0.3  inch  at  the  other. 
The  brass  rods  were  divided  into  inches  aud  tenths, 
making  in  all  240  divisions,  or  degrees.  When 
pieces  of  clay,  baked  in  Wedgewood's  manner,  are 
exposed  to  heat,  they  shrink  in  their  dimensions, 
and  the  degree  of  shrinking  was  believed  to  be  pro- 
portional to  the  temperature.  This  was  the  foun- 
dation of  his  instrument.  The  heat  to  which  the 
piece  of  clay  was  exposed  was  indicated,  when  its 
shrinkage  was  measured  between  the  brass  rods. 
If  exposed  to  the  heat  at  which  silver  melts,  it  ad- 


vanced between  the  brass  rods  to  22°,  or  2.2  inch**; 
if  to  the  melting  point  of  gold,  to  32*>;  and  It  to 
the  melting  point  of  cast  iron,  to  130° ;  aud  so  oa. 
But  this  pyrometer  of  Wedgewood  has  been  kaig 
laid  aside,  in  consequence  of  the  observation,  dot 
if  a  piece  of  this  clay  was  long  exposed  u>  a  low 
temperature,  it  shrunk  as  much  in  its  dusesnoas 
as  if  it  had  been  exposed  for  a  short  time  U>  n  as  jrt 
higher  temperature.    In  1803,  Guy  ton  de  Monna 
presented  to  the  French  institute  a  pyrometer  d 
plat ina,  which  measured  high  temperatures  by  chr 
expansion  of  this  refractory  metal.    An  impruwr- 
ment  of  this  instrument  was  brought  forward  by 
Mr.  Daniel  in  1821,  which  consisted  of  a  bar  <£. 
platina  \0\  inches  long,  and  0. 1 4  inch  in  diameter. 
It  is  placed  in  a  tube  of  black  lead  or  earthen  *z*. 
and  the  deference  between  the  expansion  of 
platina  bur  uud  the  earthen  ware  tube  is  indvat*4 
on  a  circular  scale.    This  pyrometer  ind'irstei  l 
change  of  about  7°  of  Fahrenheit;  or,  in  »jw 
words,  1°  of  Daniel  is  equal  to  7°  of  Fahamar - 
The  following  are  some  of  the  results  otKaioed 
this  instrument : 
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A  very  delicate  pyrometer,  was  invented  bytV 
celebrated  chronometer  makers  the  Messrs  Brrrw- 
It  consists  of  a  helix  formed  of  three  met&is  of  » 
equal  expansibility,  one  plale  of  gold  being  imclsmd 
by  one  of  silver  und  another  of  platinum.  If 
compound  plate  does  not  exceed  one  hundrrddt  pt*. 
of  an  inch  in  thickness,  the  top  of  the  spiral  tr  ; 
fixed  in  a  firm  brass  stem  and  die  bottom  canyr; 
a  golden  needle.  When  die  helix  expands  tie  rv. 
moves  round  and  turns  the  needle  over  a  gradus.*-- 
arch  which  indicates  the  degree  of  expac*ce 
The  instrument  is  mounted  by  the  Parisiau  ejA^ 
in  a  raise  the  sise  of  a  thin  watch,  it  pos^esse*  rrrr: 
del  icacy  but  is  little  known  in  this  country.  y* 
Thermometer.) 

PYROPHORUS;  an  artificial  product,  w>x-l 
takes  fire  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  K  tcrram:  *- 
several  methods.  The  oldest  way  of  prvim-i.sc  -•> 
as  follows :— Four  or  five  parts  of  burnt  aJsm  i- 
mingled  with  two  of  charcoal  powder.  11*  r  i 
ture  is  introduced  into  a  v  ial  or  matrass,  with  •  rvv-i 
of  about  six  inches  long.  The  vial  is  fi.' Le-J  aS-i 
two  thirds  full,  and  put  into  a  crucible  th-  knr-  m 
of  which  is  covered  with  sand.  The  body  i 
the  flask  is  also  surrounded  with  sand,  tin 
which  the  crucible  is  put  into  a  furnace,  ass  as 
rounded  with  red-hot  coals.  The  fire  a  rraJtt^ 
increased  until  the  flask  becomes  red  hot,  at  wt»a 
temperature  it  is  maintained  for  about  a  quaruv/ 
an  hour.  As  soon  as  the  vessel  is  become  r>*i 
enough  to  be  handled,  the  vial  is  taken  oat  ol  ti* 
sand,  and  the  contents  transferred  into  a  dry 
stout  glass,  made  warm,  whicfc 
with  a  glass  stopper.  Whenever  this  mixttii- 
poured  out  in  the  air,  it  takes  fire.     A  pyrojfttr? 


may  be  prepared  by  mixing  three  parts  o:  *  : 
of 

vial,  as  In  the  above  case.    Tartrate  of  le»W.  t>> 


with  one 


L  I 


wheat  flour,  arid  calcining 
s  above  case.    Tartrate  of 
on  being  heated  in  a  glass  tnbe  until  it  Uvea** 
converted  into  coaly  matter,  gives  rise  to  a 
fill  pyrophorus.    But  the  pyrophorm  Un  m:.~ 1  1 1 
doctor  Hare  of  Philadelphia  is  tnemosi 
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It  is  formed  from  heating  ft  mixture  of  three  ports 
lampblack,  four  calcined  uluui  and  eight  pruritics, 
ui  a  pun  barrel.  The  mixture  is  maintained  at  a 
cherry-red  heat  about  one  hour,  or  until  it  ceases 
to  give  off  inflammable  gas  at  the  orifice  of  the 
tube,  after  which  it  1*  withdrawn  from  the  furnace, 
and  closely  corked  from  the  air.  Wlien  cold,  if 
poured  from  the  gun-barrel  into  the  air,  it  imine- 
duitely  glows  and  takes  fire;  and  more  especially  if 
breathed  upon,  or  slightly  moistened,  litis  py. 
rophorus  may  be  preserved  in  its  full  activity  for  a 
year  or  more,  if  well  corked  up  from  the  air,  but  it 
requires  much  caution  in  disengaging  it  from  the 
tube;  for  it  has  been  known  to  explode,  with  great 
violence,  simply  on  introducing  into  it  an  iron  ram- 
rod. This  compound  appears  to  owe  its  energy  to 
its  containing  the  sulphuret  of  potassium. 

PYROPUYSALITE.    See  Topaz. 

PYROSM  AMTE;  a  lamellar  substance,  found 
also  in  six-sided  tables,  of  a  shining  lu«tre;  trans- 
lucent: brittle:  specific  gravity  3.08.  It  is  soluble 
tn  muriatic  acid,  with  a  residuum  of  silex.  It  gives 
out  the  odour  of  chlorine  when  healed  before  the 
blow-pipe,  and  becomes  attractable  by  the  magnet. 
Its  constituents  are  peroxide  of  iron  if  1 .81,  protox- 
ide of  manganese  21.14,  sub-muriate  of  irou  14.09, 
silex  3j85,  lime  1.21,  water  ami  loss  6.1).  It  oc- 
curs in  a  bed  of  magnetic  iron  ore,  along  with  cai- 

Nordmark,  in  Wermeland. 

P  Y  ROT  EC  H  N  Y  is  properly  speaking,  the  science 
which  teaches  the  management  and  application  of 
fire;  but,  in  a  more  limited  sense,  and  as  it  is  more 
commonly  used,  it  refers  chiefly  to  the  composition, 
structure  and  use  of  artificial  fire-works.  The  in- 
gredients are,  1.  saltpetre,  purified  for  the  purpose; 
fi.  sulphur;  and,  3.  charcoal.  Gunpowder  is  like- 
wise used  in  the  composition  of  fire-works,  being 
first  ground,  or,  as  it  is  technically  termed,  mealed. 
Camphor  and  gum-brntoin  are  employed  as  ingre- 
dients in  odoriferous  fire- works.  The  proportions 
of  the  materials  differ  very  much  in  different  fire- 
works, and  the  utmost  care  and  precaution  are  ne- 
cessary in  the  working  them  to  a  state  fit  for  use, 
anil  then  in  the  mixing.  When  stars  are  wauled, 
camphor,  alcohol,  antimony,  and  other  ingredients, 
are  required,  according  as  the  stars  are  to  be  bine, 
while,  &c.  In  some  cases,  gold  and  silver  rain  is 
required ;  then  brass  dust,  steel-dust,  saw -dust,  &c, 
enter  into  the  composition.  Hence  the  varieties 
may  be  almost  indefinite.  With  respect  to  colour, 
sulphur  gives  a  blue,  camphor  a  white  or  pale 
colour,  saltpetre  a  clear  while  yellow,  sal-ammoniac 
a  green,  antimony  a  reddish,  rosin  a  copper  colour, 
aiid  sulphate  of  strontia  that  beautiful  purple  light 
so  often  exhibited  in  theatres.    (See  Rocket.) 

PYROXKNE,  or  Al'GITE.    See  A«$ite. 

PY  ROX  Y  L1C  SPI R  IT.  When  wood  is  distilled, 
the  products  are  water,  acetic  acid,  pyroxylic  acid, 
empyreumetk  oil,  and  a  black  matter,  which  is  con- 
sidered as  analogous  to  pitch,  or.  rather,  tar.  When 
the  watery  portion,  freed  as  well  as  possible  mechan- 
ically from  the  tar,  is  distilled  at  a  low  heat,  die 
first  portion  that  comes  over  is  the  pyroxylic  acid, 
which  may  be  freed  from  acetic  arid  by  agitation 
with  lime  or  magnesia,  and  subsequent  distillation 
at  a  low  temperature  ;  but  it  is  still  impure  from 
the  presence  of  empyreumatic  oil.  To  free  it  com- 
pletely from  this  impurity,  it  roust  be  mixed  with 
its  own  weight  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  mixture 
be  subjected  to  distillation.  Thus  purified,  it  is  a 
transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  having  a  strong 
and  pungent  smell,  which  has  been  compared  to 
that  of  ants,  and  also  to  the  odour  of  acetic  ether. 
ItsUste  is  strong,  hot,  pungent,  and  very  disagree- 


able. Specific  gravity,  in  its  most  concentrated 
state,  O.hltfl.  Its  boiling  point  is  160°.  When 
completely  freed  from  acetic  acid,  it  does  not  redden 
vegetable  blues.  It  burns  with  a  very  pale  yellow 
flame,  inclining  to  blue,  but  the  light  is  consider- 
ably greater  than  that  given  out  by  alcohol.  It 
burns  all  away,  without  leaving  any  residue,  and 
the  only  products  are  carbonic  acid  and  water.  It 
dissolves  in  nlcobol  in  any  proportion.  With  water 
it  becomes  opaque,  owing,  probably,  to  a  small 
quantity  of  oil  it  still  contains.  It  dissolves  readily 
in  oil  of  tuqxMitine,  and  in  liquid  potash,  acquiring, 
at  the  same  time,  a  yellowish  colour.  When  the 
solution  of  this  spirit  in  potash  is  distilled,  we  nre 
able  to  obtain  it  perfectly  pure  from  every  portion 
of  oil.  When  tins  spirit  is  mixed  with  nitric  acid 
and  distilled,  an  ethereal  liquid  comes  over,  pos- 
sessed of  an  exceedingly  pungent  smell,  and  acting 
strongly  on  the  nose  and  eyes.  It  bums  with  a 
bluish  flame.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  vapour 
Is  1.D4.  Pyroxylic  spirit  is  now  very  commonly 
used  instead  of  alcohol  in  the  spirit  lamp  for  chemi- 
cal purposes. 

PY  lift  1 1  A.    Ser  Deucalion. 

PYRlUIICfIli;s.    See  Rhythm. 

PYRRliO,  a  Grecian  philosopher  of  Elis,  founder 
of  the  Pyrrhonian  or  ancient  sceptical  school,  flour- 
ished about  :;40  B.  C,  and  was  probably  born  about 
the  101st  Olympiad.  In  his  youth  he  studied  the 
art  of  painting,  but  was  early  led  to  apply  himself 
to  philosophy  by  the  writings  of  Oemocrilus.  He 
accompanied  his  master,  Anaxarchus,  to  India,  in 
the  train  of  Alexander  the  Great.  During  this 
journey,  he  became  acquainted  with  the  doctrines 
of  the  Brahmins,  Gymnmophists,  Magi,  and  other 
Eastern  philosophers.  Ni<  tioiihls  concerning  posi- 
tive knowledge  (or  hi*  •<  ••|>u<  i^m)  were  strength- 
ened as  he  pnw  »•,!,-  '  u  -  -i  tidies,  until  at  length 
he  came  to  hoi  I  a.i  <<;e  useless,  and  consid- 

ered virtue  alo;:>- n»nuuie.  In  all  disputes,  his 
answer  to  his  opponents  was,"  What  you  say  may, 
or  may  mil,  be  true  ;  I  cannot  decide ;"  and  he 
taught  in  his  school,  that  truth  could  not  be  attain- 
ed, uut  we  must  lie  content  to  suspend  our  judg- 
ment on  all  subjects.  He  spent  a  great  part  of  his 
life  in  solitude,  and,  by  abstaining  from  all  decided 
opinions  {\w*xn)  concerning  moral  and  physical 
phenomena,  he  endeavoured  to  attain  a  state  of 
tranquillity  not  to  be  affected  by  fear,  joy  or  sorrow. 
He  bore  corporal  pains  with  great  fortitude,  and  no 
danger  could  disturb  his  equanimity.  In  disputa- 
tion, he  was  distinguished  for  acuteness  of  argu- 
ment and  clearness  of  language.  His  countrymen 
made  him  high  priest,  and  exempted  all  philoso- 
phers from  the  payment  of  taxes.  Pyrrho  died  in 
the  ninetieth  year  of  his  age.  The  A  thenians  erec- 
ted a  statute  in  honour  of  him,  and  hi*  countrymen 
raised  a  monument  to  his  memory.  His  scepticism 
is  easily  nccounted  for.  He  early  became  acquaint- 
ed with  the  system  of  Democritus,  who  held  that, 
except  the  immediate  elements  of  Ixidies  (atoms), 
nothing  was  real,  and  that  all  perception  was  sub- 
jective. (See  Objective.)  fie  was  confirmed  id 
these  views  by  the  doctrines  of  Socrates,  to  whom, 
in  his  character,  he  bore  a  great  resemblance. 
Cicero  mentions  him  expressly  among  the  disciples 
of  Socrates,  and  his  scepticism  is  allied  to  the  irony 
of  that  philosopher.  Led,  by  his  temperament  and 
and  his  manner  of  life,  to  esteem  an  uninterrupted 
tranquillity  the  great  object  of  all  philosophy,  believ. 
ing  that  nothing  tended  so  much  to  destroy  this 
quiet  as  the  interminable  disputes  of  the  schools  of 
the  Dogmatists,  and  tliat  uncertainty  was  increased 
by  their  contentions,  lie  determined  to  seek,  in  some 
other  way,  the  peace  which  he  despaired  of  finding 
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Sn  dogmatical  philosophy.  This  made  him  a  scep- 
tic. Pyrrho  left  no  writings.  H  is  friend  and  schol- 
ar, Tiroon,  first  wrote  on  the  subject  of  scepticism, 
but  his  writings  are  lost.  It  is  only  from  the  works 
of  his  later  followers,  particularly  Sextus  Empiricus, 
that  we  learn  the  principles  of  his  school,  or  rather 
their  mode  of  thinking,  by  which  they  strove  rather 
to  overthrow  other  philosophical  structures,  than  to 
build  up  one  of  their  own. — A  disposition  to  doubt 
is  often  called,  from  this  philosopher,  pyrrhonitm. 

PYRRHUS;  son  of  Achilles  and  Iphigenia, 
whom  his  father,  afterthe  sacrifice  of  Iphigenia,  car- 
ried to  Scyros,  and  gave  to  Deidamia.  Others  say 
that  Deidamia,  daughter  of  Lycomedes,  was  his 
mother.  He  was  educated  at  Scyros,  and  remain- 
ed there  till  after  his  father's  death,  when  Ulysses 
and  Diomedes  took  him  away,  because  Calchas  had 
declared,  that  without  him  Troy  could  not  be  taken. 
He  now  received  the  name  of  Ncoptolemut,  on  ac- 
count of  his  engaging  in  war  so  young.  Homer 
describes  him  as  beautiful,  eloquent  and  fearless. 
The  post-Homeric  poets  ascribe  to  him  the  sacrifice 
of  Polyxena  on  the  tomb  of  his  father,  the  carrying 
off  of  Philoctetes  from  Lemnos,  and  the  death  of 
Polites  and  Priam.  Andromache  and  Helenus  fell 
to  his  share  among  the  captives.  Later  accounts 
differ  very  much.  Some  say  that  he  returned  by 
land  ;  others,  by  water.  According  to  some,  he 
went  to  Epirus,  among  the  Molossi,  and  there  found- 
ed a  new  kingdom.  Here  Andromache  became  his 
wife,  by  whom  he  had  Molossus,  Pierus,  and  Per- 
garaus,  and,  at  length,  left  his  wife  and  his  king- 
dom to  Helenus,  whom  he  honoured  as  a  soothsayer. 
He  then  appears  in  a  new  mythological  series  of 
events,  the  basis  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  Homer. 
He  is  represented  to  have  married  Herroione,  whom 
her  father,  Menelaus,  had  betrothed  to  him  before 
Troy.  On  this  account  he  was,  according  to  some, 
murdered  by  Orestes,  the  former  husband  of  Hermi- 
one, at  the  altar  of  Apollo.  According  to  others, 
his  death  was  occasioned  by  Apollo,  whom  he  liad 
offended.  It  is  generally  agreed,  that  his  death 
took  place  at  Delphi.  Here  his  grave  was  shown, 
and  a  yearly  sacrifice  was  offered  in  honour  of  him. 

PYRRHUS  II.,  king  of  Epirus,  B.  C.  300,  was 
one  of  the  greatest  generals  of  his  age,  ambitious 
of  fame  and  conquest.  He  ascended  the  throne  of 
his  father  when  but  twelve  years  old  ;  being  driven 
from  it,  five  years  afterwards,  by  Neoptolemus,  he 
soon  regained  it,  and  increased  his  power  by  the 
conquest  of  Macedonia.  Bei  ng  called  by  the  Taren- 
tines  (see  Tarentum)  to  aid  them  against  the 
Romans,  he  twice  defeated  the  latter  by  means  of 
his  elephants,  to  which  the  Romans  were  unaccus- 
tomed ;  but  his  confession,  "  Such  another  victory, 
and  I  must  go  home  alone,"  proved  the  cost  of  his 
triumph.  In  the  mean  time,  the  disturbances  in 
Syracuse  tempted  him  into  Sicily.  But  he  returned 
to  Italy,  without  liaving  accomplished  his  vain 
scheme  of  conquest ;  and  being  here  defeated  by 
the  Romans,  who  had  now  become  acquainted  with 
his  mode  of  fighting,  he  was  obliged  to  return  to 
Greece,  without  having  succeeded  in  his  designs. 
A  tile,  at  the  siege  of  Argos,  ended  his  restless  life 
(272  B.  C).  From  this  king  the  Romans  learned 
most  of  their  art  of  war,  which  afterwards  made 
them  so  form  idable  to  their  enemies.  (See  Fabriciut.) 

PYTHAGORAS;  a  Grecian  philosopher,  founder 
of  the  Italian  school.  According  to  the  most  re- 
ceived opinion,  he  was  a  native  of  Samos.  His 
father,  Mnesarchus,  was  a  merchant  (probably  of 
Tyre  or  some  other  Phoenician  city),  who  traded  to 
Samos,  where  he  received  the  rights  of  citi  ten  ship, 
"  settled  with  his  family.  The  year  of  Pythago- 
birtu  is  uncertain;  probably  it  took  place 


about  584  or  586  B.  C.   His  histcry  s  arirr>d 
with  many  fables.    He  received  his  first  insim* 
from  Creophilus  in  his  native  city.   He  the*  »«t 
to  the  island  of  Scyros,  and  was  a  scholar  of  fte* 
cydes  till  the  death  of  the  bitter ;  othm  ml*  t.a 
also  a  scholar  of  Thales.   Jambliclius  «jv  the 
Pythagoras,  during  his  journey  to  Egypt,  q« 
some  time  in  Phoenicia  in  intercourse  with  tbr 
cessors  of  Moschus,  and  other  priests  of  the  ewer, 
by  whom  he  was  initiated  into  their  nr/stem  &i 
that  he  travelled  through  various  parts  of  Syra, : 
order  to  become  acquainted  with  the  iro*t  iopn. 
ant  religious  usages  and  doctrine*.    But  lit  . 
count  is  blended  with  many  fabulous  ciraan<U'  r 
Pythagoras  is  said  to  have  been  reconuwnfe  * 
Polycrates,  king  of  Samos,  to  the  Egfptaa  tr» 
.A  masts.    In  Egypt  he  was  probably  initiated  t- 
the  mysteries  of  the  priest*,  and  becarte  arsons 
with  the  whole  range  of  Egyptian  learmre,  fn 
Egypt  he  is  said  to  have  journeyed  to  the  U<-  r- 
visited  the  Persian  and  Chaldean  Magi,  u  *t  ^ 
the  Indian  Gymnosophists.    After  bis  rata*  k 
opened  a  school  at  Samos,  in  which  be  tudi  l* 
doctrines  in  a  symbolic  form,  in  imitation  H  t> 
Egyptians.    Tradition,  morever.  relates  tiat  v 
went  to  Delos,  and  received  from  the  p«s« 
moral  maxims,  which  be  communicated  to  la  t- 
ciples  under  the  name  of  divine  prtctpU.  H«  u* 
visited  Crete,  where  the  priests  of  Cybeletak  ai 
to  the  caverns  of  Ida,  in  which  Jupttrr  tei  v- 
cradled,  and  where  his  grave  was  pretended  »  v 
shown.   Here  he  met  Epiroenides,  who  boss** 
having  intercourse  with  gods  and  the  gift  dp* 
phecy,  and  whom  be  initiated  into  the  sad 
leries  of  the  G  reeks.    From  Crete  he  is  said  to  br* 
gone  to  Sparta  and  Ehs,  and  from  thence  to  Ffc«. 
where,  being  asked  by  king  Leon  what 
profession,  he  replied  that  he  was  a  pliiiosopfr* 
friend  of  wisdom),  declaring  that  the  mmdf 
(topho*)  belonged  solely  to  the  Divinity.  8  a 
augmented  knowledge  he  returned  borer,  vt^rr . 
now  founded  a  philosophical  school  with  ^vat  «■ 
cess.    His  doctrines  seemed  divine  orsdM;^ 
the  sacred  obscurity  in  which  he  had  the  ant- 
ing them,  attracted  a  great  number  of  daap* 
He  resolved,  nevertheless,  to  leave  Sanws,t**f  "J 
avoid  the  public  offices  conferred  upon  hi»,«  w 
tyranny  of  Polycrates,  and  went  to  Maps  i'-"* 
He  landed  at  Crotona,  whose  inhabitant  iv-  ** 
torious  for  the  looseness  of  their  mannm.  -m 
all  traditions  it  may  be  concluded,  that  be  laid  os* 
to  supernatural  powers,  and  his  extraonhwiT  - 
ities  collected  around  him  persons  of  til  oat* 
The  good  effects  of  his  influence  were  Kxa 
Sobriety  and  temperance  succeeded  to  ^  F^. 
ins;  luxury  and  licentiousness.   Six  hundred  J* 
inhabitants  of  Crotona  are  said  to  have  jabs"* 
to  the  strictest  precepts  of  his  doctrine,  and  ■» 
their  property  in  one  common  stock,  for  tat  **** 
of  the  whole  community  or  society  which  Pyd*?- 
founded.   The  object  of  the  society  was  u>  aid 
other  in  promoting  intellectual  cultivation  I1* 
all  quarters  Pythagoras  found  numerous  py- ' 
paid  him  almost  divine  honours.   But  as  bt  0MP' 
the  nobles,  who  joined  him,  his  society  bear*  " 
pected  by  the  popular  party.  At  the  hna  * 
enemies  in  Crotona  was  Cylon,  s  rich  and  rat- 
able citisen,  whose  enmity  he  bad  extiird  oj 
ing  to  receive  him  among  his  scholars  Id 
Cylon  once  attacked  the  house  of  Milo.y*"  J 
number  of  Pythagoreans  werea^wbled,  »v,mV- 
it  with  his  partisans,  and  set  it  on  fire.  For:?  p 
sons  perished,  and  but  few  escaped.  ''T^^ 
was  probably  not  in  the  house.  He  d' 
Locrians,  and,  when  these  refused  to 
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La  Metaponlura.    Finding  enemies  here  also,  who 

meditated  his  ruin,  he  sought  an  asylum  in  the  tem- 
ple of  the  Muses,  where,  according  to  tradition,  he 
perished  from  want  of  sustenance,  eighty  years  of 
age  (about  506  B.  C  ).    His  scholars  are  said  to 
have  paid  him  divine  honours  after  his  death.  He 
is  said  to  have  asserted,  that  his  soul  had  already 
lived  in  several  bodies.    In  public  he  appeared  in 
the  Oriental  costume,  in  a  long  white  robe,  with  a 
flowing  beard,  and,  as  some  say,  with  a  crown  of 
gold  on  his  head.    His  exterior  was  grave,  com- 
manding, and  dignified.    He  abstained,  it  is  related, 
from  all  animal  food,  and  limited  himself  to  vege- 
tables, not,  however,  eating  beans.    These  circum- 
stances contributed  to  give  him  the  appearance  of 
an  extraordinary  being.    To  show  his  respect  for 
marriage,  he  took  a  wife  at  Crotona,  by  whom, 
among  several  children,  he  had  two  sous,  Telanges 
and  Mnesarchus,  who  were  his  scholars  and  suc- 
cessors.   That  Pythagoras  left  nny  works,  is  im- 
probable on  the  testimony  of  the  ancients.  The 
(■olden  Sentences,  extant  under  his  name,  which 
may  be  considered  as  a  short  abridgment  of  his 
popular  doctrines,  appear  to  have  been  composed 
try  later  hands.    Like  tiiose  of  the  Egyptian  priests, 
Ins  doctrines  were  of  two  kinds,  public  and  secret. 
His  public  instruction  consisted  of  practical  dis- 
courses ,  in  which  he  recommended  virtue  and  dissuad- 
ed from  vice,  with  a  particular  reference  to  the  vari- 
ous relations  of  mankind,  such  as  those  of  husbands, 
and  wives,  parents  and  children,  citisens  and  magis- 
trates, &c.    His  hearers  at  these  lectures  must  not 
be  confounded  with  the  members  of  his  society, 
whom  he  subjected  to  a  separate  discipline,  and  not 
till  after  long  instruction  and  severe  examination 
admitted  to  all  the  mysteries  of  his  secret  doctrines. 
These  scholars  were  required  to  practise  the  great- 
est purity  and  simplicity  of  manners.    He  imposed 
upon  them  a  silence  of  two  to  five  years,  according 
to  circumstances  (the  Pythagorean  silence).    For  a 
time,  the  disciples  were  only  hearers.    The  well- 
known  "He  said  so  (ate*  ipm)  "  was  sufficient  au- 
thority, without  any  proof.    He  alone,  who  had 
passed  through  the  appointed  series  of  severe  trials, 
was  allowed  to  hear  the  won!  of  the  master  in  his 
immediate  presence.     Whoever  was  terrified  by 
the  difficulties,  might  withdraw,  without  opposition, 
and  his  contributions  to  the  common  stock  were 
repaid,  a  tomb  was  erected  to  him  as  if  he  were 
dead,  and  he  was  no  more  thought  of.    To  the 
members  of  the  secret  society,  the  doctrines  were 
not  delivered,  as  to  others,  under  the  mask  of 
images  and  symbols,  but  unveiled.    These  secrets 
probably  related  to  religious  and  political  subject*. 
It  was  requisite,  however,  to  take  an  oath  of  se- 
crery.  The  pupils  could  now  interrogate  and  make 
objections.   They  were  called,  by  way  of  distinc- 
tion, Pythagorean*.    As  soon  as  his  disciples  had 
made  sufficient  progress  in  geometry,  they  were 
introduced  to  the  study  of  nature,  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  fundamental  principles,  and  to  the  knowledge 
of  God.   Others,  according  to  their  inclinations 
and  capacities,  were  instructed  in  morals,  econom- 
ics, or  politics,  and  afterwards  employed  either  in 
managing  the  affairs  of  the  society,  or  sent  abroad 
to  inculcate  and  bring  into  practice  the  principles 
of  philosophy  and  government  in  the  other  Grecian 
cities.   According  to  the  accounts  of  later  writers, 
the  mode  of  living  at  the  Pythagorean  school  at 
Crotona,  was  the  following:  The  Pythagoreans, 
with  their  wives  and  children,  lived  together  in  a 
public  building,  in  perfect  harmony,  as  if  me  family. 
Each  morning  it  was  decided  how  the  day  should 
be  spent,  and  every  evening  a  review  was  made  of 
all  that  had  been  done.   They  ruse  before  the  sun, 


in  order  to  worship  it ;  verses  from  Homer  and 
other  poets  were  then  recited,  or  music  was  intro- 
duced, to  arouse  the  mental  powers,  and  fit  them 
for  the  duties  of  the  day.  Several  hours  were  then 
spent  in  serious  study.  A  pause  followed  for 
recreation,  in  which  a  solitary  walk  was  usually 
taken,  to  indulge  in  contemplation  ;  a  conversation 
then  took  place.  He: ore  dinner,  various  gymnastic 
exercises  were  performed.  The  common  meal  con- 
sisted principally  of  bread,  honey,  and  water.  The 
remainder  of  the  day  was  devoted  to  public  and 
domestic  affairs,  conversation,  bathing,  and  reli- 
gious performances.  After  the  destruction  of  the 
association,  and  the  flight  of  his  scholars  from 
Lower  Italy,  Lysis  and  Archippus  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  collect  the  doctrines  of  their  master  iu  a 
systematic  treatise,  and  preserve  them  from  obli- 
vion ;  but  the  greatest  secrecy  was  nevertheless, 
recommended.  Thus  Plato  purchased  from  Philo- 
laus  a  writing  on  the  philosophy  of  Pythagoras, 
and  received  from  Archylas  his  commentaries  uu 
the  verses  and  tenets  of  his  master. 

The  accounts  that  we  possess  of  the  doctrines  of 
Pythagoras  are  very  scanty,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  what  we  learn  from  Aristotle,  and  from 
some  fragments  of  the  Pythagoreans,  very  uncer- 
tain.    Neither  can  we  accurately  discriminate 
between  his  doctrines  ami  those  of  his  scholars. 
Later  writers  represeut  him  as  making  it  the  ob- 
ject of  all  philosophy  to  exalt  the  mind  to  the  con- 
templation of  immutable  truth,  to  the  knowledge 
of  divine  and  spiritual  objects.    This  can  only  be 
effected  by  degrees,  on  account  of  familiarity  with 
sensual  things.   The  first  step  to  wisdom  is  the 
study  of  mathematics,  the  foundation  of  which 
appeared  to  him  to  be  the  doctrine  of  numbers. 
Numbers  are,  in  his  view,  the  first  and  most  essen- 
tial of  things.    They  are,  as  it  were,  the  model, 
according  to  which  the  world  is  formed  in  all  parts. 
The  odd  numbers  are  limited  and  perfect ;  the  even 
unlimited  and  imperfect.    The  monad,  or  unity,  is 
the  source  of  all  numbers.    The  dyad  is,  according 
to  the  later  Pythagorean  doctrines,  imperfect  and 
passive,  and  the  cause  of  increase  and  division. 
The  triad,  compounded  of  the  monad  and  dyad, 
partakes  of  the  nature  of  both.    The  terra*,  or 
number  four,  is  in  the  highest  degree  perfect.  Th« 
decad,  which  contains  the  sum  of  the  four  prime 
numbers,  and  is  therefore  called  tetractyt,  compre- 
hends all  musical  and  arithmetical  proportions,  and 
denotes  the  system  of  the  world.    The  real  mean- 
ing of  the  Pythagorean  doctrine  of  numbers  is  not 
well  understood ;  numbers  were  probably,  in  this 
system,  the  symbolical  or  allegorical  representa- 
tions of  the  first  principles  or  forms  of  nature.  As 
Pythagoras  could  not  express  abstract  ideas  in 
simple  language,  he  seems  to  have  made  use  of 
numbers,  as  geometers  do  of  a  diagram,  to  assist 
the  comprehension  of  his  scholars.    He  perceived 
some  analogies  between  numbers  and  the  attributes 
of  the  divine  understanding,  and  made  the  former 
the  symbols  of  the  latter.    As  the  numbers  proceed 
from  the  monad,  or  unity,  undergo  various  combi- 
nations, and  in  their  progress  assume  new  proper- 
ties, so  he  regarded  the  pure  and  simple  essence  of 
the  Deity  as  the  common  source  of  all  the  forms  of 
nature,  which,  according  to  their  various  modifica- 
tions, possess  diherent  properties.    Pythagoras  is 
also  said  to  have  invented  the  multiplication  table 
(abacus),  thence  called  the  Pythagorean  table. 
Next  to  numbers,  music  belongs  to  the  preparatory 
exercises  of  the  Pythagorean  school,  by  which  the 
mind  was  elevated  above  the  dominion  of  passion, 
and  fitted  for  contemplation.    Pythagoras  consi- 
dered music  not  only  as  au  art  to  be  judged  of  by 
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the  cnr.  hut  as  a  scienre  to  he  rrdnred  to  mathe- 
matical maxims  and  relations,  and  allied  to  astro- 
nomy.   'I'radiiion  makes  him  the  inventor  of  a 
musical  (Pythagorean    lyre,  nctochordum  Pytha- 
gr>r.r\  which,  lifter  his  death,  was  engraved  in 
brass,  and  preserved  in  the  temple  of  Juno  at 
Samos.    Tlie  invention  of  tlie  harmonic  canon,  or 
monochord— an  instrument  of  a  single  string — 
which  served  for  the  measurement  of  musical  inter- 
vals, has  also  been  ascrilied  to  hint  by  aiuicnl  and 
modern  writer*,    lie  believed  that  the  heavenly 
spheres,  In  winch  the  planets  move,  dividing  tlie 
ether  in  their  course  produced  tones,  ami  that  the 
tones  must  be  dnicreut  according  to  their  sue, 
Telocity .  und  distance.    That  these  relatious  were 
in  concord,  tliat  these  tone*  produced  the  most  per- 
fect harmony  music  of  the  spheres),  he  necessarily 
believed,  in  consequence  of  his  notions  of  the 
supreme  perflation  of  the  universe.     The  real 
meaning  of  this  doctrine  was.  that  he  regarded  the 
World  as  a  harmonically  nrranged  whole  « .  in 
which  tlie  relations  of  numbers  were  realized.  His 
followers  took  occasion  from  this  doctrine  In  say 
of  their  master,  that  he  was  the  only  mortal  whom 
the  pods  had  permitted  to  hear  the  harmony  of  the 
Spheres.     (irometry,  which   he  had  learned  in 
Egypt,  he  reduced,  more  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors and  contemporaries,  to  tlie  torm  uf  a  regular 
science.    According  to  Ins  notion,  the  geom<  tncai 
point  was  simple,  the  line  double,  the  area  three- 
fold, and  soli. is  quadruple  ;  and  in  this  w;iy.  nito, 
he  applied  the  doctrine  of  numbers.     Of  liie  geo- 
metrioal  theorems  which  are  ascribed  to  him.  the 
following  are  the  most  important :  '1  he  three  angle* 
of  a  triangle  are  together  equal  to  two  right 
angles  ;  and  in  a  right -augfed  triangle,  the  square 
of  the  hypoihenuse   is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  two  sjdes.     This  Inst  is  still  called 
the  Pythagorean  thwrem  'also  nmztstrr  m<tt!i>sr„«\, 
although  il  is  doubtful  whether  Pythagoras  invented 
it.     In  astronomy  he  Inbuilt  the  following:  The 
Word  fiforfit  denotes  either  the  spheres  of  the  tiled 
Stars,  or  the  whole  space  between  the  fixed  stars 


indestructible,  and  of  which  alone  it  can  be  prtr»i 
ly  predicated,  that  they  exxt.     He  who  de* -cs 

himself  to  tiiis  study  is  a  philosopher.    The  cf-r. 
of  philosophy  is,  by  contempihUun,  to  render 
human  mind  similar  to  the  divine,  and  make  u  : 
to  enter  the  assembly  of  the  gods.     For  tfi»  r  .: 
jiose  it  is  necessary  to  invoke,  in  prayer,  the  a? v. - 
tance  of  the  Ihvinity  and  good  demons.  Cutc-?.. 
plative  wisdom  cannot  be  fuily  attained  wiu. 
enure  abstraction  from  common  thuirN  wit:  r. 
entire  tranquillity,  and  freedom  of  muid.    Her  .-• 
the  necessity  of  founding  a  society  separate  fr 
the  world,  for  contemplation  and  stody .  The  t> 
reticat  philosophy  of  Pythagoras,  which  trcsi<  i 
nature  and  its  origin,  was  enveloped  to  the  ic- 
profound  oWurity.  and  we  know  nothing  at  it  rz 
what  may  be  conjectured  from  single  mtims;  -• 
of  the  ancients.    In  the  opinion  of  Pythwr.' 
(>od  is  lite  universal  spirit,  di;iased  m  all  dura  >  - 
from  the  centre,  the  source  of  all  animal  uv. 
nctiial  and  inward  cause  of  all  motion,  in  subax-  • 
similar  to  light,  tlie  first  principle  of  the  uunerv, 
incapable  of  sutlering.  invisible,  indestructible,  tx. 
to  he  comprehended  by  the  mind  alone,    lo  u- 
luvimty  there  were  subordinate,  aoconitn?  tc 
notions  of  the  Pythagorean*,  three  kind*  of  ttir 
gences,  gods,  demons,  and  heroes,  entan&uxK 
Hie  supreme  ttod,  varying  in  dignity  and  penec.  .il. 
in  pro i  ortion  as  lliey  were  more  or  less  rm*'  : 
from  their  source.    '1  he  heroes  he  believed 
chithed  with  a  body  of  subtile   matter.    Be^-i  • 
these  three  kinds,  there  was  a  fourth — the  h^c-.; 
mind;  likewise  an  emanation  ot  the  Dirmity. 
<mk1  is  one,  and  the  origin  of  all  variety,  be  wa-  n- 
presented  as  a  monad,  and  the  subordinate  sjcra  r 
iiiimbers  derived  from  and  contaiii«-d  in  ui-.  ty.  1 
the  mimliers  of  Pythagoras  resembled  the  wi**-  ■■■ 
riato,  excepting  that  they  are  contained  in  theibr;- 
themselves.    The  regions  of  the  air  tlie  Pyth  i  - 
reans  thought  filled  with  spirits,  den  urns, and  her.--, 
who  were  the  cause  of  health  or  sickness  to  w\ 
and  animals,  and,  by  means  of  dreams  and  ir- 
kmds  of  divinations,  imparted  the  knowledge 
ami  the  moon,  or  the  whole  world,  including  both  !  future  events.    The  soul,  according   to  ham  *- 
the  heavenly  spheres  and  the  earth.    Agreeably  to  !  likewise  a  number,  and  by  numbers  it  first  las  if. 


the  arilhmetic.il  hypothesis,  there  are  ten  heavenly 
Spheres,  of  whicii  nine  are  \  is  hie  to  us,  viat.  the 

Sphere  of  the  fixed  stjm.  the  seven  spheres  ol  I  always  iu  niotiou,  and  indcstrticiible.  l»t 


ceptuiii,  as  I'hilolaus  says,  of  the  world  ;  it  * 
enianiiiion  of  tlie  central  fire,  and,  consequrr.:  v 


the  seven  planets  (including  the  sun  and  moon), 
and  the  sphere  of  the  earth.  '1  he  tenth  earth, 
called  by  him  Antirfh-n  (anti-enrth\  is  invisible, 
but  necessary  to  the  perfection  of  the  harmony  of 
nature,  since  the  <//<  W  is  the  perfection  of  the 
numerical  harmony.  Hy  this  hii(i -earth  he  explains 
the  eclipses  of  the  moon.  In  the  middle  of  the 
universe  is  the  central  fire  principle  of  warmth  and 
life.  The  earth  is  one  of  the  planets,  moving  around 
the  sphrrc  of  fire.  The  atmosphere  of  the  earth  is 
•  Rr,,,is,  immovable  mass,  but  (he  ether  is  pure, 
clear,  always  in  motion,  ami  the  region  of  all  divine 
and  immortal  natures.  The  distances  of  the  various 
heavenly  spheres  from  the  earth  corresjKind  to  the 
proportions  of  th«  musical  scale.  Mis  moon  and 
stars  are  gods,  or  inhabited  by  gods.  Fythaporas, 
therefore,  rendered  important  sen  ices  to  tlie  mathe- 
matical sciences, and  first  established  a  mathematical 
philosophy.  Ilis  disciples  Plitiolaus,  Arohytas, 
Kcphantus,  Ocellus,  Timfeus,  carried  it  farther. 
Philolaus,  in  particular,  whose  fragments  are  the 
most  valuable  relics  of  ihe  Pythagorean  school, 
distinguished  him-elf  by  his  astronomical  system. 
With  mathematics  were  also  connected  the  natural 
sciences.  With  respect  to  philosophy,  Pythagoras 
taught,  that  true  knowledge  embraced  those  subject 


Pythagoreans  beueved.  at  least  tlie  later,  tk\<-  <"  - 
he  consisted  of  an  elementary  nature,  of  a  u  >  7'.  r 
rational  principle,  he  was  a  microcosm  ;  thit  1-' 
soul  was  a  self-moving  principle,  and  ojc«.i»'*eii 
two  parts,  the  rational,  which  was  a  por:»>n  U  tl- 
universnl  soul,  an  emanation  of  tlie  ceinral  i^. 
ami  had  its  scat  in  the  brain,  and  the  irmL  ■ 
which  comprised  the  passions,  and  lived  in  v- 
heart  ;  that  in  both,  man  had  some  tiling  m  cynic  ^ 
with  the  brutes,  who,  on  account  of  their  b*'  } 
structure  and  tlie  want  of  language,  are  iiicaptv.-- 
of  acting  reasonably;  Uiat  the  sensitive  soui 
peri she^,  but  tliat  the  rational  mind  ^ 
immortal,  because  it  has  its  origin  in  on  in  cxff'- 
soiirce  ;  that  tlie  latter,  when  freed  from  tl.e  feUer* 
of  the  body,  assumes  an  ethereal  vehicle,  and  pas-- 
to  the  habitations  of  the  dead,  where  it  rema  i*  -  ■ 
it  returns  to  the  world,  to  dwell  in  some  o-V* 
human  or  animal  body,  and  that  at  last,  when  suf- 
ficiently purified,  it  returns  to  tlie  source  from  « t  " 
it  proceeded.    This  doctrine  of  the  transmi^rat  r 
of  souls  (metempsychosis),  which  was  oripra'T 
Kgyptian,  and  connected  with  the  idea  of 
reward  and  punishment  of  human  actions,  was 
chief  cause  why  the  Pythagoreajis  killed  no  arinais 
His  morality  Pythagoras  taught  in  symbolic  naxars 


which  are  in  their  oaturc  immutable,  eternal,  and  J  and  ascetic  precepts,  in  connexion  with  his 
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ptntlve  view*.  The  power*  of  the.  uiind  are  reason 
and  passion;  where  the  latter  is  obedient  to  the 
former,  virtue  reigns.    The  mind  possesses  unity, 
harmony,  and  a  resemblance  to  God.    Right  cou- 
sins in  retribution.  The  following  maxims  are  also 
ascribed  to  him.   "  Youth  should  be  habituated  to 
obedience,  for  it  will  then  find  it  easy  to  obey  the 
authority  of  reason.    It  should  be  trained  in  the 
be*t  course  of  life ;  habit  will  soon  make  it  the  most 
pleasant."     44  Silence  is  better  than  unmeaning 
words."    "The  wise  man  should  be  prepared  for 
every  thing  that  does  not  lie  within  hit  control." 
44  Do  what  you  consider  right :  whatever  the  people 
think  of  you,  despise  its  censure  and  its  praise.'' 
•4  It  is  cowardly  to  quit  the  post  assigned  us  by 
God,  before  he  permits  us."    •*  Strength  of  mind 
rests  on  sobriety,  for  this  keeps  the  reason  unclouded 
by  passion."   *•  No  one  is  to  be  deemed  free,  who 
has  not  perfect  self-command."    44  Intoxication  Is 
a  temporary  madness."  **The  desire  for  the  super- 
fluous is  folly,  tor  it  has  no  bounds,"  &e.  The 
Pythagoreans  recommended,  especially,  the  virtue 
of  friendship.    In  it,  Pythagoras  requires  the  ab- 
sence of  all  dissension,  perfect  confidence,  aid  under 
all  circumstances,  and  a  mutual  endeavour  to  make 
each  other  perfect.    To  true  friends  every  thing  is 
common.   True  friendship  is  imperishable.  In  per- 
forming the  usages  of  religion,  he  required  piety  of 
soul.    The  gods  are  to  be  worshipped  by  symbols 
corresponding  to  their  nature,  by  simple  pun  ora- 
tions and  oilerings,  and  with  purity  of  heart.  An 
oath  should  never  be  violated.    The  dead  must 
not  be  burned.    Next  to  the  gods  and  daemons,  the 
highest  respect  belongs  to  parents  and  lawgivers. 
The  laws  ami  customs  of  our  country  are  to  be 
sacredly  observed.    The  Pythagorean  philosophy 
had  a  great  Influence  on  the  Platonic.    In  later 
times,  It  was  revived  ami  intermingled  with  New 
IMntonism.     See  Ue$hichtt  drr  Pythagoratichen 
Phtlotophic,   by   Hitler  (Hamburg.   18*6).  ami 
Bokh's  lhtjmiat  tie  Platonic*  Syttemate  t'trtett. 
UM.,  fcc.   Heidelb.  1810.  4to.) 
PYTHAGOREAN  LYRE.  >     c  n 

PYTHAGOREAN  TABLE.         £  .  /y" 
PYTHAGOREAN  THEOREM.    )  "taSorat- 
PYTHI  A.  and  PYTIIONISSA.    See  Delphi. 
PYTHIAN  GAMES  ;  one  of  the  four  great  Gre- 
cian games,  instituted  in  early  times,  in  honour  of 


erly  called  Pyth*^.  at  first  every  nine  years,  but  at 
:  terwards,  by  the  command  of  the  Amphiclycms, 
I  every  five  years.    Poems  in  lionour  of  Apollo  were 
1  sung  to  the  flute  or  the  lyre,  and  poets  contended 
for  the  prise,  which  was  a  crown  of  laurel  or  oak. 

It  is  said,  that  in  the  first  Pythian  solemnity,  the 
gods  contended,  that  Castor  obtained  the  victory  by 
horse-race*,  Pollux  at  boxing,  Calais  at  running, 
1  Zetes  at  fighting  in  armour,  Feleus  at  throwing  the 
|  discus,  Telamon  at  wrestling,  Hercules  in  the  Pan- 
I  cratium ;  and  that  all  of  Uiem  were  honoured  by 
Apollo  with  crowns  of  laurel.    But  others  again 
tell  us,  that  at  first  there  was  nothing  but  a  musical 
contention,  in  which  he  who  sung  best  the  praises 
of  Apollo  obtained  the  prise,  which  at  first  was 
either  silver  or  gold,  or  something  oi  value,  but  wns 
afterwards  changed  into  a  garland. 

In  the  third  year  of  the  4*ih  Olympiad  flutes  were 
introduced  which  till  that  time  hud  not  been  used  at 
this  solemnity  ;  the  first  that  won  the  prise  was 
Sacadas  of  Argos  :  but  because  they  were  more 
I  proper  for  funeral  songs  and  lamentations  than  the 
I  merry  and  jocund  airs  at  festivals,  they  were  in  a 
sitort  time  laid  aside.   The  Amphictyons  were  the 

judges  in  the  contests. 
Other  musical  and  gymn- 
astic contests  were  after- 
wards added.  In  later 
limes,  these  games  were 
celebrated  in  other  Gre- 
cian cities,  and  were  kept 
up  at  Delphi  as  late  as 
the  third  century  A.  D. 
The  Romans,  are  said  to 


Apollo,  the  conqueror  of  Uie  Python.  1  fi»-y  were 
celebrated  in  the  Crissean  fields  near  Delphi  (form- 


their  city,  nnd  called  them 

PYTHIAS.    See  Damon. 

PYTHON;   a  dreadful  dragon,  which  sprang 
from  the  mud  left  by  the  floodof  Deucalion,  and 
dwelt  near  Crissa.on  Parnassus,  watching  the  future 
oracle  of  Delphi.    Acquainted  with  the  future,  be 
|  foresaw  that  the  son  of  Latona  would  kill  him,  and 
he  persecuted   her  with  the  greatest  violence, 
j  Apollo  slew  him  with  an  arrow,  the  first  day  after 
his  birth,  threw  his  bones  into  a  deep  chasm,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  oracle,  and  received  from  this 
circumstance  the  surname  of  Python,     the  slayer 
'  of  the  Python."    This  fable  was  probably  meant  to 
indicate  the  power  of  the  sun  over  the  noxious  va- 

a  great  flood. 


Q. 


Q  ;  the  seventeenth  letter  In  the  English  alphabet 
and  one  of  the  mutes.  The  ancient  I-atins  had  not 
this  letter,  but  wrote  oblicut,  locuntur,  not  oldfuttt. 
tfxptuntur  ;  and  after  It  was  introduced  among  the 
Romans,  it  was  considered  by  some,  not  as  a  letter, 
but  a  character  expressing  two  letters  ;  hence  some 
wrote  fit.  f*rH,  f>4.  while  others  preferred  cuts, 
turret,  cuid.  The  Greeks  had  not  the  letter.  The 
Latin  f  is  probably  borrowed  from  the  Phrenlcian 
and  Hebrew  p  [koph).  It  has  been  considered  by 
many  grammarians,  who  have  treated  of  different 
languages,  as  a  superfluous  character;  and  in  French 
anil  Spanish,  which  have  no  k.  it  has  been  retained 
fa  the  alphabet  only  to  express  this  sound.  The 

not 


retained  the  f  in  ove  and  yw\  pronounced  ke  and 
ki ;  ftir  and  oili  are  now  written  eve  and  cut.  In 
the  articles  on  the  letters  U,  H  and  K,  we  have 
touched  upon  the  near  affinity  of  the  aspirate  anJ 
guttural  sounds.  The  sound  of  fu  is  that  of  Hie 
guttural  k,  with  the  breathing  sound  of  e,  or  tfce 
German  «•;  nnd  as  the  aspirate  h  vsee  is  often 
put  before  words  merely  as  an  addition,  so  aho  ta 
this  stronger  fguttnrnf)  sound  y.  For  instance,  we 
find  in  rlphilas  fuimn  (to  live"*,  the  Latin  river*  ; 
the  German  Qualm  (smoke)  is  in  Dutch  w«7e».  It 
is  not  improhahle,  that  in  various  words  the  sound 
cm  has  been  changed  into  the  sounds  if  Of  p;  thus 
Adehmg  says,  that  the  Latin  fualti  and  the  German 
;  yvrm,  quod  and  the 
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QUAD! — QUADRUPLE  AND  QUINTUPLE  ALLIANCE. 


wen,  teat  (formerly  in  Low  Saxon  htcaf) ;  quando 
and  the  German  wenn  (formerly  hwanne),  are  inti- 
mately related.  That  the  sound  became  clianged 
in  Latin  itself,  is  evident  by  the  derivation  of  inqui- 
linus  from  colere,  eoctio  and  coeulum  from  coquere. 
The  following  instance  shows  how  the  kindred 
sounds  alternate  in  different  languages.  The 
Quuerca  of  Rabanus  (q.  v.),  the  Swedish  qvarka, 
the  Finnish  curcku,  the  Icelandic  kuerkur,  is  the 
German  Ourgel  (throat).  Q,  as  a  Roman  numeral, 
signified  500,  according  to  the  verse — 

Q  eelut  A  cum  D  quingentot  trult  nunterarr ; 

with  a  dash  over  it,  500,000.  Q,  as  an  abbrevia- 
tion, stands  for  quattor,  quartut,  quinquennalit,  que 
(as  in  the  famous  S.  P.  Q.  R.,  tenatut  populutque 
Romanus),  quod,  &c;  Q.  TP.,  for  quo  tempore; 
Qf'IR.,  for  quirinalia  ;  Q.  /f.,  quattor  reipublica  ; 
and  D.  A*.  M.  (J.  E.  signified  devotut  numini  ma- 
Jestatique  ejus. 

QUADI ;  a  Teutonic  tribe  whose  ancient  terri- 
tory was  on  the  Danube,  extending  to  the  Theiss 
on  the  east,  and  to  the  Carpathian  mountains  on  the 
north.  They  waged  destructive  ware  with  the 
Romans,  particularly  under  Marcus  Aurelius  (died 
A.  D.  ISO).  They  cease  to  be  heard  of  in  the  fifth 
century. 

QUADRA  and  VANCOUVER'S  ISLE:  a  large 
island  on  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America, 
between  lat.  48°  21'  and  50°  54'  N.,  and  Ion. 
122°  49*  and  128°  21'  W.  It  is  separated  from 
the  continent  by  Johnstone's  straits  and  Queen 
Charlotte's  sound  towards  the  north,  and  by  the 
straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  towards  the  south.  The 
island  has  been  little  visited,  but  it  is  known  to  be 
mountainous  and  well-wooded.  It  is  about  300 
miles  in  length  by  eighty  in  breadth.  The  natives 
arc  numerous,  and  live  principally  by  fishing. 
Nootka  sound  (q.  v.),  on  its  western  coast,  is  the 
principal  bay ;  it  was  discovered  by  captain  Cook 
in  1778.  In  178G,  a  factory  was  established  here 
by  English  merchants,  but  the  Spaniards  took  pos- 
session of  it  in  17H9.  It  was  afterwards  restored  to 
England,  and  received  its  present  name  from  the 
meeting  of  Quadra,  the  Spanish  officer,  and  Van- 
couver, tile  English  agent,  on  occasion  of  complet- 
ing the  cession. 

QUADRAGESIMA,  or  QUARESIMA.  See 
Lent. 

QUADRANS  ;  a  division  of  the  Roman  at;  also 
anciently,  in  England,  a  farthing.  Before  the  reign 
of  Edward  I.,  the  smallest  coin  was  a  sterling,  or 
penny,  marked  with  a  cross ;  by  means  of  which  a 
penny  might  be  cut  into  halves  and  quarters;  till,  to 
avoid  the  fraud  of  unequal  cuttings,  that  king  coin- 
ed half-pence  and  farthings  in  distinct  round  pieces. 

QUADRANT  (quadrant,  a  quarter  of  a  circle) ; 
an  astronomical  instrument,  which  serves  to  mea- 
sure an  arc  of  a  great  circle  of  the  heavens,  in  or- 
der to  determine  the  altitude  of  a  heavenly  body. 
Its  name  indicates  that  it  consists  of  an  arc  of 
ninety  degrees;  the  degrees  are  subdivided  into 
smaller  divisions.  The  quadrant  is  provided  with 
glasses  attached  to  a  straight  rod,  through  which 
the  heavenly  body  is  to  be  seen,  and  the  position 
of  which  on  the  graduated  arc,  determines  the  alti- 
tude of  the  body.  In  modern  times,  this  instrument 
lias  been  improved  by  the  superior  accuracy  of  the 
graduation,  and  by  the  use  of  a  telescope,  instead 
of  simple  dioptric  glasses,  for  sights.  Instead  of 
the  quadrant,  it  is  now  more  common  to  use  an  en- 
tire circle.  Quadrants  are  movable  or  fixed.  The 
former  are  for  common  use,  set  in  a  vertical  plane, 
and  are  of  two  sorts  ;  in  the  one,  the  glasses  are 
attached  to  a  side  of  the  quadrant,  and  a  plumb 
line,  suspended  from  the  vertex,  plays  along  Lhe 


graduated  arc ;  in  the  other,  the  quadrant  <tv¥ * 

mains  stationary,  and  the  rod  to  which  tat  caw 
are  attached,  moves  upon  the  arc  The  mi-  I 
rants  are  larger,  and  are  set  in  a  wall  of  anetac- 
vatory  in  the  plane  of  the  meridian.  The  thm 
tions  made  by  them  are  more  accurate  See  W- 
Jrey,  Thomat. 

Quadrant,  Guuter't.    See  G voder' t  Qmartac 

QUADRAT,  in  printing  ;  a  pxct-a  ruealoa 
like  the  letters,  to  fill  op  the  void  spaas  fctna 
words,  &c.  There  are  quadrats  of  *ar«us  w\ 
called  m  quadrats,  n  quadrats,  kc 

QUADRATIC  EQUATIONS.  SetEfmtm 

QUADRATRIX,  in  the  higher  gvmnrtrji 
transcendental  curve,  which  Denostraus,  an  ? 
modern  times,  Tschirnhausen,  made  me  of  w  k 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle  by  ai>pruxur.itijr. 

QUADRATURE,  in  astronomy;  that  amwi 
the  moon  when  she  is  ninety  degrees  distant  fa 
the  sun ;  or  when  she  is  in  the  middle  pwntoi  at 
orbit,  between  the  points  of  conjuiicuun  ud  vp- 
sition,  namely  in  the  first  and  third  quartan 

QUADRIVIUM.   See  School*. 

QUADRUPEDS,  in  soology  ;  a  class  of  W» 
mals,  with  hairy  bodies,  and  lour  limb>  or  l*r  pro- 
ceeding from  the  trunk  of  their  bodies ;  the  fcaaw 
are  viviparous,  or  bring  forth  their  young ab*r,M 
nourish  them  with  milk  from  their  teats.  Ttrir* 
stitute  witli  man,  (bimana,)  the  monkeys,  (c*k* 
mana,)  and  the  cetaceous  animal,  thediriaoo  ■» 
malia.    See  Animalt. 

QUADRUPLE  AND  QUINTUPLE  ALL- 
ANCE.  The  natural  but  undue  influenre,  wt«a 
European  states  have  mutually  exercised  upon  nr. 
other,  has  at  times  produced  alliances  morecmp 
cated  than  any  which  history  elsewhere  rem- 
and which  could  be  produced  only  by  a 
tion  of  various  interests.  Alliances  of  tins 
indicate  the  existence  of  powerful  interefc «. 
counter  interests,  to  trace  which  to  their  onm  * 
one  of  the  chief  purposes  of  history.  Tbr  K 
quadruple  alliance,  so  called  from  the  otafe* 
Uie  contracting  parties  was  the  alliance  wbki  » 
concluded  October  28,  1066,  between  the  a* 
general,  (Holland,)  Denmark,  the  Duke  of  Brr 
wick-Luneburg,  and  the  elector  of  Brandato 
The  second  was  concluded  at  London.  Aaptft 
1718,  between  Great  Britain,  France,  and  \fsn 
and  was  called  quadruple  because  acceded  t  .7 
Holland,  February  16,  1719.  The  object  <i  i* 
league  was  to  force  Spain  to  consent  to  U»  p*» 
of  Utrecht.  It  continued  to  be  so  called  evea  df 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  Spain  had  joined  ib»  u> 
ance.  The  quadruple  alliance  of  Austria,  R** 
Great  Britain,  and  Prussia,  at  Chaumont.  \bt* 
1814,  originated  from  their  coalition,  which  aW* 
fected  the  dissolution  of  the  French  empire.  1* 
Coalition,  and  Chaumont.)  It  was  lest  aa  aifcm*- 
in  the  diplomatic  sense  of  the  word,  than  an  a»» 
union  for  the  restoration  of  the  iwlependfire  d  * 
members.  After  effecting  its  object,  it  betas** 
basis  of  the  European  political  system  when  jr 
vailed  with  little  effectual  oppositii*  until  I* 
having  been  confirmed  by  the  congreas  of  V*»* 
the  Holy  Alliance,  (q.  v.)  and  the  congress  «f 
la-Chapelle,  in  October  and  November,  I*11 
when  the  Alliance  became,  in  a  certain  rgj*1 

Sjuintuple,  as  France  joined  the  union  ftosrvt} 
or  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  Europe ;  faf*** 
joined  tile  three  other  powers  for  Ute  ovenam* 
Napoleon  ;  but  when  the  alliance  became 
directed  against  the  national  inde^iendenor  **" 
liad  been  originally  its  professed  object,  and ny 
gious  sophistry  was  blended  with  political.  » *~ 
ceive  the  people,  and  the  right  of  armed  inurm** 
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ws*  boldly  pronounced,  and  in  several  instances  I  resemblance  in  form  and  general  appearance,  be- 

corried  into  effect,  England  naturally  w pirated  j  tween  the  quails  of  the  two  continents,  they  differ 
more  and  more  from  the  oilier  powers  in  consequence  .  very  widely  in  their  habits  ;  thus  instead  of  being  a 
of  its  constitutional  system,  until  at  length  Canning  bird  of  passage,  scarcely  any  of  the  feathered  tribe 
proclaimed  the  principle  of  non  intervention.  (See  i  appear  to  have  so  strong  local  attachments  as  the 
Intervention.)  History  will  yet  speak  of  quadruple 
and  quintuple  alliances  in  the  great  struggle  be- 
tween the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  friends  of  des- 
potism.*  See  Alliance. 

QlyESTOR.    See  Questor. 

QUAGGA,  (eowiaenaega.)  This  animal  which 
is  tin  inhabitant  of  the  southern  parts  of  Africa,  is 
not  unlike  the  sehra  :  its  ears  however  are  shorter, 

and  it  is  not  marked  with  stripes  on  its  fore  legs  or  j  The  female  lays  about  fifteen  or  twenty  eggs',  which 
hinder  parts  ;  its  rump  is  of  a  greyish  colour,  and  f  are  perfectly  white.    Wilson  is  of  opinion  that  the 
its  belly,  legs,  and  tall  whitish.   The  qunega  is  a 
social  animal,  living  in  large  troops,  is  far  more 
tractable  than  the  lebra,  and  is  said  to  be  occasion- 
ally used  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  domestic 
purposes.    Notwithstanding  this  mildness  of  charac- 
ter when  domesticated,  it  is  exceedingly  fearless  in 
its  native  plains,  and  is  even  said  to  be  more  than 
a  match  for  the  hymna.  fighting  desperately  both 
with  its  hoofs  and  teeth.    It  will  breed  with  the 
common  horse  ;  a  mixed  race  of  this  kind,  possess- 
ing great  beauty  of  form,  and  retaining  in  a  great 
degree,  the  characteristic  markings  of  the  qua  pen, 
existed  in  England  some  years  since.    The  quagga 
has  received  a  variety  of  names  from  authors,  thus 
Pennant  terms  it  the  qnaeha,  Masson  the  opeagha, 
and  Sparrman  calls  it  by  the  name  here  adopted. 
It  should  he  remarked  that  Edwards  has  mistaken 
it  for  the  female  sebra. 

QUAIL  {ethtmix,  Cuv.)    The  quails  are  very 
closely  allied  to  the  partridge,  differing  only  in  being 
smaller,  and  having  a  more  delicate  neak.  shorter 
tail,  and  no  spur  on  the  legs.  The  quail  is  found  in 
every  country  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  to  the 
North  Cape.   These  birds  are  deemed  excellent 
food  by  the  moderns,  hut  the  ancients  entertained  a 
prejudice  against  their  flesh,  from  an  idea  that  they 
led  upon  hellebore,  and  were  subject  to  epileptic 
attacks:   Semen  veneni  gratittimut  cibttt,  yuam  06 
c  imam,  ram  damnaeere  men  tie,  Plin.  lib.  x.  cap. 
23.    Quails  are  birds  of  passage,  appearing  in  Eu- 
rope about  May,  and  departing  in  Septemher  ;  they 
appear  to  winter  in  Africa.  In  tome  parts,  however, 
they  remain  the  whole  year.  (See  the  work  of  Buf- 
fon.)    Besides  the  celebrity  of  these  birds  as  arti- 
cles of  food,  they  liave  been  much  prised  for  their 
pugnacious  propensities.    Quail  fighting  appears  to 
have  been  as  common  at  Athens,  as  cock-fighting 
in  more  modern  times.    This  diversion  was  also  in 
high  estimation  in  Rome,  and  is  still  pursued  in 
some  parts  of  Italy.    In  the  East,  and  especially  in 
China,  they  are  also  pitted  against  each  other,  after 
having  been  armed  with  artificial  spurs.  The 
European  quail  is  about  seven  inches  long;  the 
feathers  0/  the  head  are  black,  edged  with  a  rusty 
brown.   The  hinder  part  of  the  neck  and  crown  of 
the  head  are  divided  by  a  long  pale-yellow  line  ;  the 
breast  is  of  a  yellowish-red,  spotted  with  black  ;  the 
scapulars  and  feathers  of  the  back  are  marked  with 
a  pale  yellow  line  in  their  middle,  and  with  ferru- 
ginous and  blackish  bars  on  their  sides.    The  notes 
ol  the  cock  and  hen  quail  are  very  dissimilar  ;  and 
it  is  remarkable  that  die  proportion  of  males  much 
exceeds  that  of  females.     Their  flesh  is  more 
juicy  and  delirate  than  that  of  the  partridge. 
American  quail,  or  partridge,  as  it  is  termed  in 
Pennsylvania,  belongs  to  the  subgenus  ortqx,  dis- 
tinguished from  the  former  by  having  a  larger, 
shorter,  and  more  arched  hill,  and  peculiar  to  Ame- 
rica.  The  American  quail  is  found  from  New  V.ng- 
Uuxl  to  Honduras. 
». 


American  quail.  This  is  well  known  to  i 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  turning  out  pairs'  of  these 
birds  when  an  unusually  severe  winter  has  destroyed 
the  coveys  in  their  neighbourhood.  The  quail  con- 
structs her  nest  in  May  ;  this  is  made  on  the  ground, 
and  generally  at  the  foot  of  a  thick  tuft  of  grass, 
that  shelters  and  conceals  it.  The  materials  em- 
ployed in  its  construction  are  leaves  and  dry  grass. 


common  idea,  that  quails  occasionally  lay  in  each 
other 's  nests,  is  correct.    About  the  beginning  of 
September,  the  young  birds  nearly  attain  their  full 
growth,  and  associate  in  flocks  or  coveys  of  various 
sites,  and  at  tl)is  time  also  their  untiring  persecution 
by  sportsmen  and  trappers  begins.  During  the  end 
of  the  summer,  and  beginning  of  the  autumn,  the 
note  of  the  male  is  everywhere  heard  ;  this  is  very 
similar  to  the  words  44  Bob  White,"  accompanied 
with  a  whistling  sound.    About  the  first  of  October, 
they  prepare  for  winter,  and  to  enter  on  what  is 
termed  their  running  season,  when  they  are  to  be 
met  with  in  swamps  and  thickets,  instead  of  the  open 
fields.    The  food  of  the  quail  is  composed  of  grain, 
seeds,  insects,  &c,  but  their  favourite  articles  are 
buckwheat  and  Indian  com.     Like  the  rest  of  the 
gallinaceous  tribe,  the  quails  fly  with  a  loud  whir- 
ring sound,  occasioned  by  the  shortness  of  their 
wings  ami  the  rapidity  with  which  they  move  them. 
During  the  winter  they  often  suffer  greatly  from  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  whole  coveys  am 
found  f rosen  in  spots  where  they  had  endeavoured 
to  shelter  themselves.  The  American  quail  is  about 
nine  inches  long,  and  fourteen  in  extent,  usually 
weighing  from  seven  to  eight  ounces.    The  bill  is 
black  ;  line  over  the  eye,  down  the  neck  and  whole 
chin  pure  white,  bordered  by  a  hand  of  black,  which 
descends  and  forms  a  crescent  on  the  throat  ;  the 


eye  is  dark  hasel ;  crown,  neck,  and  upper  part  of 
the  breast,  red  brown;  sides  of  the  neck  spotted 
witli  white  and  black  on  a  reddish  brown  ground  ; 
back,  scapulars,  and  lesser  coverts,  red  brown, 
mixed  with  ash.  and  minutely  marked  with  black  ; 
wings  plain  and  dusky ;  lower  part  of  the  breast 
and  belly  whitish,  marked  with  black  arrow  heads; 
tail  ash.  spotted  with  reddish  brown.  See  Wilson, 
Omit  hoi.,  vol.  vi.  and  Nuttall,  Omitkol.,  647. 

QUAKERS,  oa  FRIENDS,  [the  following  arti- 
cle was  written  by  a  member  of  the  society  of 
Friends,  and  therefore  expresses  their  opinions;] 
a  society  of  Christians  which  took  its  rise  in  Eng- 
land about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
George  Pox,  a  native  of  Drayton,  in  I  Leicestershire, 
was  the  first  minister  whose  preaching  was  instru- 
mental in  convincing  the  people  of  those  religious 
views  which  distinguish  the  society,  and  his  disin- 
terested labours  were  so  successful,  that,  in  a  few 
years,  a  numerous  society  was  gathered  in  England 
and  subsequently  in  America,  where  the  great  body 
of  them  is  now  found.  He  was  born  in  the  year 
1624,  and  commenced  his  ministerial  labours  in 
1647,  being  then  10  the  twenty-third  year  of  his  age. 
He  travelled  much  on  foot,  and  from  conscientious 
motives,  not  only  refused  to  receive  any  compensa- 
tion for  preaching,  but  defrayed  his  own  expenses. 
The  seventeenth  century  was  distinguished  by  the 
extraordinary  interest  which  pervaded  England  on 
the  *  object  of  religion.  Many  persons  were  awak- 
ened loan  earnest  inquiry,  44  What  shall  we  do  to 
Notwithstanding  there  is  some  I  be  saved  ?"  and  not  finding,  in  the  most  precise 
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observance  of  the  ceremonies  o/  religion,  the  true 
peace,  and  that  victory  over  sin  which  they  longed 
for,  they  were  induced  to  seek,  by  prayer  and  me- 
ditation, a  nearer  and  more  intimate  communion  with 
the  God  of  their  lives.  They  diligently  searched 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  found  in  those  sacred  re- 
cords a  clear  testimony  borne  to  the  important 
truth,  that,  '*  the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  sal- 
vation, hath  appeared  unto  all  men."  Continuing 
In  an  humble,  »eeking  state  of  mind,  they  gradually 
became  acquainted  with  its  secret  influences  on 
their  hearts,  inclining  them  to  virtue  and  holiness, 
anil  warning  them  against  the  commission  of  evil. 
As  they  submitted  to  its  heart-changing  operation, 
they  experienced  the  bondage  of  sin  and  the  power 
of  the  tempter  to  be  broken,  and  received  ability  to 
live  in  tlie  tear  and  favour  of  God.  As  George  Fox 
was  led  to  bear  a  clear  and  convincing  testimony  in 
his  ministry  to  the  inclining  of  tins  divine  light, 
an«l  to  direct  tlie  people  to  its  teachings,  his  doc- 
trine met  with  a  cordial  assent  in  minds  thus  hap- 
pily prepared  to  receive  it  ;  and  to  this  cause  we 
may  attribute  the  rapid  increase  of  tlie  society  of 
Friends.  Being  thus  instructed  in  the  things  per- 
taining to  salvation,  and  their  understandings  en- 
lightened to  see  tlie  beauty  Bnd  excellency  ol  the 
Christian  religion  as  revealed  in  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  knowing  by  experience  the  blessedness  of  being 
44  born  again  of  the  Spirit,"  they  felt  the  love  of 
God  constraining  them  to  declare  unto  others  those 
tilings  which  the  Lord  had  done  for  their  souls. 
Feelings  of  this  character,  as  well  as  the  belief  that 
they  were  called  of  God  to  the  ministry  of  the  gos- 
pel, induced  many  of  them  to  engage  in  this  solemn 
undertaking,  and,  without  any  prospect  or  hope  of 
pecuniary  reward,  to  travel  extensively  in  F.nglund 
and  foreign  countries,  to  promulgate  the  glad  tidings 
of  life  and  salvation.  Among  the  eminent  ministers 
of  the  society,  we  may  notice  George  Fox,  W  illiam 
Penn,  Robert  Barclay,  tieorge  Whitehead,  Stephen 
Crisp,  Isaac  I'enmnifton,  John  Crook,  Thomas 
Story,  tic.  The  intnnl  society  was  soon  subjected 
to  the  rigours  of  a  severe  persecution,  sometimes 
Without  the  nretext  of  law,  and  nt  other  times,  un- 
der cover  of  legal  enactments,  made  either  in  Ro- 
man Catholic  limes, or  since  the  reiormatioii  against 
non-conformists.  The  principle  subjects  which  led 
to  the  persecution  of  the  early  Quakers  were,  their 
testimonies  against  oaths,  a  hireling  ministry,  tithes, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  demands  ;  the  use  of  the 
singular  pronouns  when  addressing  only  one  person; 
their  refusal  to  take  off  the  hat  as  a  compliment  to 
mm  ;  and  the  faithful  maintenance  of  their  religi- 
ous meetings.  George  Fox  was  one  of  the  first 
who  was  imprisoned.  In  1649,  he  was  confined  in 
Nottingham  gaol,  for  opposing  a  minister  on  a  point 
of  doctrine ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  being  ar- 
raigned before  two  justices  in  Derbyshire,  he  ex- 
horted those  about  him  to  tremble  at  the  word  of 
God.  One  of  tlie  justices,  scoffing  at  the  pious  advice 
of  the  minister,  deridingly  gave  him  and  his  friends 
the  appellation  of  QuaAert,  which  has  since  been 
generally  applied  to  them  by  the  world,  though  they 
themselves,  us  well  as  their  successors,  have  adopted 
the  name  of  Frimdt.  The  violence  of  persecution 
only  tended  to  confirm  the  faith  and  strengthen  the 
bond  of  union  among  tlie  members  of  the  rising  so- 
ciety. Its  ministers,  fearless  of  suffering,  and  ar. 
dently  devoted  to  the  cause  of  Christ,  boldly 
preached  their  doctrines  both  publicly  and  privately 
and  were  not  deterred  from  their  gospel  labours  by 
the  severest  punishments.  'I  he  members,  with  one 
accord,  united  in  strengthening  each  other's  faith, 
encmimgtiiir  nil  to  continue  si.n.it.ist  to  the  religion 
they  hu.l  espou>ed,  and  to  endure  with  patience  und 


even  cheerfulness,  the  loss  of  their  estates,  taps-, 
ment,  fines,  whipping,  banishment  from  hoc*  i. 
country,  and  even  death  itself,  rather  than  ret  o 
their  principles  or  violate  their  testhaanie.  : 
spirit  of  intolerance  which  caused  the  «or« ' 
much  suffering  in  England  spread  it?  bar.efc.  - 
ence  to  America,  and  produced  its  natural  r  - 
there  also  ;  but  in  neither  country  could  ttsha- 
constancy  of  the  sufferers  nor  induce  iben  »/■  ■■ 
quish  their  conformity  to  apprehended  doty.  '■' 
patient  submission  to  the  wrongs  tnftictedori 
the  integrity  and  blamelessness  of  their  live.  ■.:  - 
probity,  and  the  peaceable  principles  vhili 
held,  not  only  wrought  conviction  on  the  it ? 
many,  and  thus  added  to  their  numbers  but  a 
a  favourable  influence  on  those  in  authority. 
that  severity  served  rather  to  increase  um  • 
hsh  the  society  than  to  arrest  its  progress,  i 
these  causes,  as  well  as  toe  diffusion  of  mart 
and  enlightened  views  on  the  sub}**  of  r>  . 
liberty,  acts  were  successively  passed  by  th*  i 
parliament,  relieving  Friends  from  the  of.-  - 
under  which  they  suffered,  and  tolerauc; 
mode  of  worship,  marriage,  &c,  as  veil  ss  - " 
their  testimonies.  The  same  liberal  pxdicy  f-..-  • 
continued  by  the  American  government,  w 
present  they  suffer  no  other  molestation  ■ 
country,  than  the  occasional  distraint  of  t> ' 
perty  to  satisfy  demands  made  in  lieu  of  r 
services,  which  they  cannot  conscientior>  ■• 
In  this  country  they  are  subject  to  di-ui'- 
tithes  and   oilier  ecclesiastical  demand*.  » 
with  a  few  for  military  services,  amount  tc » 
£13,500  annually.    The  first  Friends  lha:  ; 
to  America  were  two  female  ministers,  wl*1 
at  Boston  about  the  year  1656.  Others  oca 
visited  that  country  at  subsequent  pervds 
number  of  persons  having  embraced  the  pry 
of  the  society,  George  Fox  went  over  in  lr; 
settled  meetings  ol  discipline,  for  the  car? 
poor  and  the  preservation  of  good  ante 
church.    At  tlus  period,  there  were  nw*. 
Friends  in  most  of  the  colonies  along  tar  ~-~ 
from  Massachusetts  as  far  south  as  the  Cor 
In  1682,  Wil.iam  Penn  arrived  in  the  river .  - 
ware  with  a  large  number  of  his  berths 
founded  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  setuj<  - 
selves  there  or  in  the  adjacent  counties;  ; 
each  successive  year  their  numbers  were  in" 
by  new  emigrants  from  the  mother  couotn 
Uiey  formed  a  large  and  respectable  cv-ouy 
of  the  ancient  families  in  Philadelphia  and 
ity  trace  their  origin  to  these  settlers,  sad  * 
tlie  noblest  institutions  of  that  city  owe  their  r* 
liberality  and  benevolence  of  the  society  of 

In  attempting  to  give  a  view  of  then*  test  ■ 
and  doctrines,  the  limits,  necessarily  preso  > 
an  Encyclopaedia,  forbid  any  thing  more 
brief  sketch.    The  society  believes  that, 
gospel  dispensation,  all  wars  and  figure 
strictly  forbidden;  the  positive  injuncti* 
blessed  Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  *'  Love  yourf  * 
bless  them  that  curse  you,  do  good  to  ^' 
liate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  despit*|> 
you  and  persecute  you,"  entirely  precluding"* 
gence  ol  those  malignant  passions,  frcm*'': 
such  contests  can  arise.    They  also  Bppnw 
the  express  command  of  our  Lord  and  T 
James,  "  Swear  not  at  all."  prohibits  the  O 
from  the  use  of  judicial  as  well  as  other  osu- 
that  in  all  things  his  word  should  be  yea  »r"' 
'»  for  whatsoever  is  more  than  this  cometh"'*'  ^ 
As  Jesus  Christ  declared  to  his  disciples,  tlw ' 
nut  him  they  could  do  nothing,  and  as  ' 
the  Head  and  Governor  of  hui  church,  Ibr  ^  • 
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believes  that  a  special  call  ami  qualification  from 
him,  by  the  influences  of  his  Spirit  <<n  the  soul,  are 
necessary  to  constitute  a  true  minister  of  the 
gospel ;  and  that  as  he  commanded  his  disciples 
"  Freely  ye  have  received,  freely  give,"  so  the 
faithful  minister  of  Christ  cannot  make  merchan- 
dise of  the  gift  received,  nor  decline  the  exer- 
cise of  h  because  he  may  not  be  compensated  by  a 
pecuniary  reward.  It  being  generally  admitted 
that  tlie  baptism  of  water  and  a  participation  in  the 
outward  supper  are  but  the  signs  of  that  essential 
baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  instituted,  and  of  the  communion  of  saints  to 
winch  he  alludes,  when  he  declared  to  the  apostle 
John  in  the  Revelation,  "  Behold,  I  stand  at  the 
door  and  knock ;  if  any  man  fwar  my  voice  and 
op**  the  door,  I  will  come  in  and  sup  with  him, 
and  he  with  me  ;"  and  as  this  spiritual  baptism  and 
communion  are  not  dependent  on  the  outward  rites, 
— Uie  society  does  not  consider  these  as  necessary, 
but  presses  on  its  members  a  submission  to  the 
effectual  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  by  which  the 
obedient  soul  is  brought  to  the  living  experience  of 
the  substance,  of  winch  these  ceremonies  are  but 
the  external  symbols.  As  simplicity  and  gravity 
in  dress  and  demeanour  are  consonant  with  tlve 
Christian  character,  the  society  recommends  its 
members  to  observe  plainness  in  their  apparel  and 
tlie  furniture  of  their  houses,  an  adherence  to  the 
use  of  the  singular  pronouns,  "  thee  and  thou," 
when  addressing  only  one  person,  and  the  disuse  of 
the  customary  salutations  and  tokens  of  obeisance. 
Us  conduct  in  these  respects  arises  from  the  appre- 
hensions Utat  tlie  contrary  practices  originated  in 
the  pride  of  tlie  human  heart,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  faster  that  haughtiness  and  self-conceit,  which  it 
is  so  much  the  business  of  the  Christian  to  mortify 
and  subdue.  Tlie  doctrines  of  the  society  may  be 
stated  in  a  few  words ;  in  doing  which,  it  will  be 
proper  to  observe  Uiat  its  members  prefer  the  use 
of  such  terms  as  are  to  be  found  in  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures. They  believe  in  God,  the  Father;  in  Jesus 
Christ,  his  beloved  ami  only-begotten  Son.  and  in 
the  Holy  (J host,  Comforter  or  Spirit  of  Truth,  one 
true  and  living  God.  blessed  for  ever.  Tliat  these 
are  tlie  holy  Three  that  War  record  in  heaven  ;  to 
wit,  the  Father,  the  Won!,  and  the  Holy  Ghost, 
and  that  these  three  nre  one.  Tliat  in  the  fulness 
of  time  our  Lord  and  Suviour  Jesus  Christ  took 
fle*h,  was  conceived  by  tlie  Holy  Ghost,  and  bom 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  at  Bethlehem  in  Judea;  tliat 
he  was  crucified  under  Pontius  Filate,  voluntarily 
surrendering  himself  to  the  ignominious  death  of 
the  cross,  and  suffered  for  our  sins,  the  just  for  the 
unjust,  that  tie  might  bring  us  to  God  ;  thereby 
Incoming  tlie  one,  great,  universal  offering  and 
atonement  for  all  mankind.  Hence  "  he  is  the  pro- 
pitiation for  our  sins,  and  not  for  ours  only,  but  for 
the  sins  of  the  whole  world  ;"  ami  as  each  individ- 
ual submits  to  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  renew- 
ing and  changing  the  heart,  his  past  transgressions 
are  freely  forgiven  and  blotted  out  for  Christ's  sake, 
and  he  comes  fully  to  partake  of  the  benefits  of 
tliat  redemption  which  was  purchased  for  us  by  the 
coming,  and  sufferings,  and  death,  of  the  adorable 
Son  of  God.  In  expressing  themselves  concerning 
this  glorious  display  of  tlie  love  of  God  to  fallen 
man,  they  include  a  full  belief  in  the  deity  and 
manhood  of  Jesus  Christ ;  in  his  miraculous  birth, 
holy  life,  mighty  miracles,  death,  resurrection,  and 
ascension  into  glory  in  the  heavens,  where  he  is  at 
the  right  hand  of  God,  as  our  Redeemer,  Mediator, 
and  Advocate  with  tlie  Father,  and  whence  he 
shall  come  to  judge  the  world  in  righteousness  at 
the  great  and  mui  day  of  judgment.  As  the  whole 


[  human  race  is  naturally  fallen,  degenerate,  and 
spiritually  dead,  of  themselves  utterly  incapable  of 
doing  any  thing  that  will  tend  to  their  salvation,  so 
the  society  believes  that  all  have  need,  and  are  the 
objects,  of  that  redemption  which  is  freely  offered 
for  their  acceptance  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord. 
That  "  the  grace  of  God,  which  bringeth  salvation, 
hath  appeared  unto  all  men ;  teaching  us,  that, 
denying  ungodliness  and  worldly  lusts,  we  should 
live  soberly,  righteously,  and  godly  in  this  present 
world  ;'*  and  that  obedience  to  its  dictates  is  es- 
sentially necessary  to  enable  us  to  persevere  in  the 
work  of  pure  and  undented  religion,  and  finally  to 
receive  the  end  of  our  faith,  even  the  salvation  of 
our  souls.  That  there  shall  be  a  resurrection,  both 
of  the  lust  and  the  unjust,  according  to  the  declara- 
tion of  our  blessed  Lord,  "  The  hour  is  coming,  in 
the  which  all  that  are  in  the  graves  shall  hear  bis 
voice,  and  sliall  come  forth ;  they  tliat  have  done 
good,  unto  the  resurrection  of  life,  and  they  that 
have  dune  evil,  unto  tlie  resurrection  of  damnation," 
— and  tliat,  according  to  the  testimony  of  the  apos* 
tie  Paul,  "  It  is  sown  a  natural  body,  and  raised  a 
spiiilual  body."  Although  Friends  do  not  call  the 
Holy  Scriptures  the  Word  of  God.  but  apply  this 
epithet  exclusively  to  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  yet 
they  believe  that  these  sacred  writings  are  tlie 
vords  of  God,  written  by  holy  men,  as  they  were 
moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost  ;  that  they  are  profitable 
for  doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruc- 
tion in  righteousness,  tliat  the  man  of  God  may  he 
perfect,  thoroughly  furnished  unto  all  good  works; 
and  that  they  are  able  to  make  wise  unto  salvation 
through  faith  winch  is  in  Christ  Jesus.  They  also 
holt)  them  to  be  the  most  authentic  and  perfect 
declaration  of  Christian  faith,  and  the  only  fit  out- 
ward judge  and  standard  in  all  religious  controver- 
sies; and  that  whatever,  either  in  doctrine  or  prac- 
tice, any  profess  or  do,  though  under  pretence  of 
the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  if  it  be  contrary  to 
or  inconsistent  with,  tlie  testimony  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  is  to  be  esteemed  a  delusion  and  error. 

The  society  is  governed  by  its  own  code  of  dis- 
cipline, which  is  enacted  and  supported  by  meet- 
ings of  four  degrees,  for  discipline,  namely,  prepar- 
ative, monthly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  meetings. 
The  preparative  digest  and  prepare  the  business 
for  the  monthly  meetings,  in  which  the  executive 
power  is  principally  lodged,  subject,  however,  to 
the  revision  and  control  of  the  quarterly  meetings. 
These  are  usually  composed  of  several  monthly 
meetings,  which  are  accountable  to  the  quarterly, 
and  over  which  it  exercises  its  jurisdiction  and  care. 
The  yearly  meeting  comprises  a  number  of  quarterly 
meetings,  which  are  subordinate  and  accountable 
to  it,  and  subject  to  its  supervision  and  direction. 
Its  authority  is  paramount,  and  it  possesses  the  sole 
power  to  make  or  amend  the  discipline.  There 
are  at  present  ten  yearly  meetings,  namely.  Lon- 
don, Dublin,  New  England,  New  York,  Philadel- 
phia, Baltimore,  Virginia,  North  Carolina,  Ohio, 
and  Indiana,  which  include  a  total  of  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  members.  (For  further 
information,  see  Sewell's  and  Guugh's  Historic*  of 
the  Quakers,  Vt.  Fox's  Journal,  Barclay's  Apology, 
Tuke's  Principles,  Bates's  Doctrines  of  hriends, 
Evan's  Exposition,  Gurney's  Peculiarities,  he) 

QUAND  MEME;  an  ultra-royalist  phrase  in 
France,  token  from  a  cry  common  in  La  Vendee, 
during  the  insurrection  in  that  quarter  in  the  revo- 
lution :  fire  le  roi,  fuand  me  me.  Long  live  the 
king,  even  though  (or  at  all  events).  Tlie  applica- 
tion of  it  made  by  the  ultras,  however,  has  been, 
that  they  would  adhere  to  the  principles  of  ultrs- 
I  royalum,  though  the  fciug  bjmseiX  should  ffcede 
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(JUANTITV— quarts. 


from  them ;  and  the  phrase  has  become  quite  com* 
won,  being  used  in  such  connections  as  the  quand 
toe  me  principle.  Quand  mime  was,  and  perhaps 
still  is,  the  motto  of  the  most  violent  ultra  paper. 

QUANTITY  ano  QUALITY  are  two  forms  of 
thinking,  considered  to  be  among  the  original  ideas 
of  the  human  understanding,  or  categories.  (See 
Kant.)  Qualities  are  the  interior  properties  of  an 
object,  which  are  observable  in  it,  without  compar- 
ison with  other  objects.  By  quantity,  however,  we 
understand  that  property  of  an  object  by  which  it 
can  be  increased  and  diminished,  and  estimated 
according  to  a  given  measure.  Quantity,  in  con- 
nexion with  time,  produces  the  idea  of  number, 
inasmuch  as  we  represent  to  our  mind  a  successive 
repetition  of  unities.  In  logic,  the  ideas  of  quality 
and  quantity  are  of  great  importance,  and  are 
treated  with  much  acuteness  by  Kant. 

QUANTITY,  in  verse.    See  Prosody. 

QUANTZ,  John  Joachim,  a  flute-player,  chiefly 
known  as  teacher  on  the  flute  to  Frederic  the  Great, 
was  bom  in  Hanover,  in  1607.  His  father  was  a 
smith.  After  holding  several  appointments,  he  was 
invited,  in  1741,  by  the  king  of  Prussia,  to  Berlin, 
and  remained  with  this  monarch  until  his  deatli,  in 
1773.  He  did  much  to  improve  his  instrument,  ami 
is  said  to  have  composed  299  concertos  and  £00 
solos  for  his  royal  pupil,  of  which  few  came  before 
the  public.  Frederic  was  very  fond  of  him,  and 
caused  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  him  after  his 
dentil. 

QUARANTINE ;  the  period  during  which  a 
ship,  coming  from  a  port  suspected  of  contagion,  or 
having  a  contagious  sickness  on  board,  is  forbidden 
intercourse  with  the  place  where  she  arrives.  The 
term  is  derived  from  the  Italian  qnarantina.  a  space 
of  forty  days,  because  originally  that  was  the  fixed 
period  for  all  ships  under  such  circumstances.  But 
the  time  of  a  ship's  detention  is  now  very  various, 
according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  case. 

QUARLES,  Francis,  an  English  poet,  born  in 
1592,  near  Rum  ford,  in  Essex,  was  educated  at 
Cambridge,  and  entered  at  Lincoln's  Inn.  He  was 
under-secretary  to  archbishop  Usher,  in  Ireland, 
from  which  country  he  was  driven,  with  the  loss  of 
his  property,  by  the  rebellion  of  1641,  and  was  ap- 
pointed chronologer  to  tlie  city  of  London.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  civil  wars,  he  wrote  a  work 
entitled  the  Loyal  Convert,  which  gjivr  offence  to 
the  parliament ;  and  when  he  afterwards  joined  the 
king  at  Oxford,  his  property  was  sequestrated,  and 
his  books  and  MSS.  plundered.  He  was  so  much 
affected  by  his  losses,  that  grief  is  supposed  to  have 
hastened  his  death,  in  1644.  Of  the  works  of 
Quarles,  in  prose  and  verse,  the  most  celebrated  is 
his  Emblems,  a  set  of  designs  in  prints,  illustrated 
by  verses.  A  great  part  of  them  are  borrowed  from 
the  Emblems  of  Hermanus  Hugo,  but  the  verses 
are  his  own,  and,  in  the  midst  of  much  false  taste 
and  conceit,  contain  frequent  bursts  of  fancy  and 
strokes  of  pathos. 

QUARTAN  AGUE.   See  Fever. 

QUARTER ;  the  fourth  part  of  any  thing,  the 
fractional  expression  for  which  is  Quarter  in 
weights,  is  generally  used  for  the  fourth  part  of  a 
hundred  weight  avoirdupois,  or  twenty-eight  lb. 
Used  as  the  name  of  a  dry  measure,  quarter  is  the 
fourth  part  of  a  ton  in  weight,  or  eight  bushels. 

QUARTER,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  the  parts 
or  members  of  the  first  division  of  a  coat  that  is 
quartered,  or  divided  into  four  quarters. 

QUARTER  OF  A  POINT,  in  navigation,  is 
the  fourth  part  of  the  distance  between  two  cardinal 
points,  which  is  2°  48'. 

QUARTER ;  that  part  of  a  ship's  side  which  lies 


towards  the  stern,  or  which  is  eomprfhm^  [+. 
tween  the  aft-most  end  of  the  main  chain  ad  'J* 
sides  of  the  stem,  where  it  is  terminal  W  0* 
quarter-pieces. 

QUARTER  MASTER,  in  the  navy;  as  tiro 
officer  appointed  to  assist  the  mates  ia  themes, 
duties. 

QUARTERING,  in  heraldry,  a  drridine  »  «: 
into  four  or  more  quarters  or  quartering*,  bj  fir- 
ing, couping,  &c ,  that  is,  by  perpcadicak 
horitontal  lines,  &c. 

QUARTERS  imply  the  several  statical 
the  officers  and  crew  of  a  ship  of  war  are  p&a  - 
time  of  action. 

QUARTER  SESSIONS.    See  Ciati. 
QUARTERING  OF  SOLDIERS.  Itvalr 
merly  taken  for  granted  that  it  was  the  <kt. 
subjects  to  give  shelter  and  support  to  nloea . 
the  pay  of  their  sovereign,  both  on  the*  «r. 
and  in  their  winter  quarters.   An  onfcaun » 
mnde  on  this  subject  in  France,  under  Luc*  V 
(1514);  but  this  obligation  of  the  ousn  r. 
abolished  entirely,  by  the  law  of  Jalj  8,  IT), 
regard  to  garrison  troops;  and  soldiers  on  the  air 
were  to  be  entitled  only  to  lodging,  fire  aai  A 
thus  the  former  numerous  privileges  of  •«*• 
belonging  to  the  nobility  and  other  dawei, 
set  aside.   In  Germany,  this  subject  furaiaij f-1 
rise  to  much  perplexity,  on  account  of  uV  A** 
relations  between  the  emperor  and  empire,  am 
territorial  sovereigns  and  their  subjects,  s* 
particular  obligations  of  the  imperial  does  te*y- 
the  emperor,  especially  when  Walleatfta.  *  - 
thirty  years'  war,  began  the  system  of  r*fn*** 
by  which  he  maintained  his  army  not  aalia*' 
expense  of  their  enemies,  but  also  at  the  «»' 
of  the  allies  of  the  emperor  his  master.  TV  !*- 
suit  of  the  consequent  difficulties  was.  tha.  *  * 
ties  of  peace  and  the  laws  of  the  empire,  p**  * 
was  made  to  prevent  similar  oppressions  of  chr  a* 
of  the  empire.   The  quartering  of  troop 
a  most  heavy  burden  on  the  people  of  timac 
when,  in  consequence  of  coalitions  a  rains  in  ■> 
tionary  France,  French  armies,  by  depm.  « 
dated  all  the  German  territory,  and  mjanik-' 
in  hostile  and  allied  states,  sufficieot  o**  ' 
their  entire  support,  and  general] j  still  »e  Mr 
difficulties  were  created  by  this  state 
Several  German  works  have  been  wrier*  « 
proper  distribution  of  the  burden  of  <p 
diers,  and  the  indemnification  for  iL 
QUARTEROONS  ;  descendants  of  » 


and 


white.    The  descent 


lant 


of  a 


and  a  white  are  called  yttinteroeni. 

QU  ARTETTO:  a  musical  composki<n  «* lC 
instruments,  generally  stringed  instnuaea*** 
cert  (i.  e.  two  violins,  one  viol,  and  «a 
lo);  also  a  composition  for  four  voices,  ess**' 
out  accompaniment.    In  instrumental  sac** 
Haydn  opened  a  new  path.  Momrt, 
the  two  Rom  bergs,  Spohr,  Ries,  Vvs\a*.,e^ 
followed.   The  simple  charm  of  hanuotij  a^  £ 
lody  gives  the  chief  effect  to  the  quart**  -f 
quartetto  is  better  the  more  iivlepeodesi  a* L" 
tour  voices;  the  predominance  v(  one 
rise  to  the  solo  quartetto.    Quintettes  ud  •** 
tos,  for  stringed  instruments,  are  often 
among  the  quartetto  music. 

QUARTZ;  the  name  of  a  well-knows  r-*6 
species,  which  surpasses  alt  otfwrs  mibtca*' 
Hs  distribution.  Jt  is  also  one  of  the  ■** '* 
prehensive  in  the  varieties  it  embrace*.**^' 
especially  numerous  as  respect*  colour,  '^J* 
fracture.  Its  contents  have  very  impeif*?"" 
swollen,  however,  by  the 
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consist  of  mi zt ares  of  quarts  with 
other  species;  and  the  difficulty  of  forming  a  cor- 
rect idea  of  tlit*  group  of  minerals  lias  been  eiiltan- 
ced  by  their  being  separated  into  several  species 
and  sub-specie*,  as  lias  lieen  done  in  certain  trea- 
tises on  mineralogy.  We  shall  endeavour,  in  the 
first  place,  to  take  a  scientific  view  of  quarts;  after 
which  we  shall  point  out  those  varieties  which  have, 
from  variom  causes,  obtained  distinct  appellations, 
together  with  the  mixtures  of  quarts  with  other 
minerals,  usually  considered  as  varieties  of  the  spe- 
cies; and,  finally,  the  varieties  which  arc  employed 
in  the  arts. 

The  crystals  of  quarts  are,  for  the  most  part,  re- 
gular six-sided  prisms,  terminated  at  one  or  both  of 
their  extremities  by  six-sided  pyramids,  the  laces 
of  which  correspond  to  the  sides  of  the  prism,  and 
meet  under  an  angle  of  Ml°40\    It  sometimes 
happens  that  the  prism  intervening  between  Uie  two 
pyramids  is  very  short,  or  even  extinct;  in  which 
case  the  form  becomes  the  dodecahedron,  with  isos- 
celes triangular  faces.    In  the  fix-sided  prism  with  I 
pyramidal  terminations,  we  often  observe  the  solid 
angles,  situated  between  the  prism  and  the  pyra- 
mid, replaced  by  rhomboidal  planes.    The  alter- 
nate face*  of  the  prism  are  striated  horisontally. 
The  primary  form  is  a  rhomboid  of  94°  16'  and  85° 
45',  parallel  to  whose  planes  cleavages  may  be  ob- 
tained, a*  also  to  the  planes  of  the  dodecahedron, 
with  isosceles  triangular  faces,  which  might  also  be 
regarded  as  the  primary  form  of  the  species;  but 
the  former  figure  is  preferred  on  account  of  its  sim- 
plicity.   Lustre  vitreous,  inclining,  in  some  varie- 
ties, to  resinous;  colour  white  prevalent;  among 
the  brightest  colours  are  violet-blue,  rose-red,  clove- 
brown  uud  apple-green.    Dark  lirown  and  green 
colours  are  generally  owing  to  foreign  admixtures. 
Streak  white;  transparent,  translucent,  frequently 
opaque,  but  never,  perliaps,  unless  occasioned  by 
other  minerals;  hardness  between  feldspar  and  spi- 
nelle;  specific  gravity  2.09.   The  crystals  often  pre- 
sent macles,  and  sometimes  we  observe  larger  cry- 
stals, apparently  made  up  of  innumerable  smaller 
ones,  all  of  which  are  so  aggregated  that  their  simi- 
lar faces  coincide  as  respects  direction.  Implanted 
globules,  reniform  and  stalactitic  shapes,  are  other 
modes  of  occurrence  with  compound  varieties  of 
this  species.    These  have  smooth,  granulated  and 
drusy  surfaces;  composition  (mecliaiiical')  columnar, 
often  impalpable,  and  frequently  a  second  time  com- 
posed into  granular  or  curved  lamellar  masses.  The 
massive  varieties  present  a  granular  or  columnar, 
and  often  an  impalpable  composition,  in  which  case 
the  fracture  becomes  conchoidal  and  splintery. 
Sometimes  a  second  composition  produces  indistinct 
granular  or  thick  lamellar  masses.    Certain  very 
thin  columnar  compositions,  if  cut  en  cabuchon, 
parallel  to  the  fibres, show  an  opalescent  light.  We 
have  pseud  amorphous  crystals,also,of  this  species,  in  I 
the  sliape  of  cubes,  octahedrons,  and  various  other  I 
forms,  derived  from  fluor,  calcareous  spar,  gypsum, 
fcc,  besides  which,  quarts  occurs  in  globular  and 
tuberose  masses,  formed  in  vehicular  cavities,  and 
also  in  plates  and  pebbles. 

'Ine  principal  varieties  of  quarts,  which  are 
known  by  distinct  names,  are  the  following  :  I.  rock 
crystal;  Jf.  smoky  quartz;  3.  ye  I  low  quartz;  4.  ame- 
thyst; 5  siderite,  or  blue  quartz;  6.  rote  quartz;  7. 
mttktf  quartz;  8.  iritrd  quartz;  9.  common  quartz; 
iQ./at  (greasy)  quartz;  I  i.  flint;  IS.  hornsione;  13. 
Lydtan  it  one;  14.  /halftone  {swimming  stone);  15. 
fibrous  quartz;  16.  radiating  quartz;  17.  chalcedony; 

18.  carneltan;  19.  chrysuprase;  20.  agate.  Rock 
crystal  is  applied  to  the  transparent  and  colourless 
crouds,  and  more  particularly  to  tho&e  ot  u  large 


sixe.  Smoky  quarts  consists  of  those  crystals  and 
crystalline  masses  which  are  translucent  and  of  a 
brown  colour.  Yellow  quarts,  sometimes  called, 
also,  Bohemian  or  Scottish  topaz,  is  transparent, 
and  of  various  shades  of  yellow.  Amethyst,  also 
in  crystals  and  for  the  most  part  nearly  transparent, 
is  of  every  shade  of  violet.  Siderite,  or  blue  quarts, 
is  never  in  regular  cry*tals,  but  usually  compact, 
and  of  an  axure-blue  colour.  Rose  quarts  is  con- 
fined to  translucent  massive  varieties,  of  a  delicate 
rose-red  colour.  Milky  quarts  is  also  massive,  hav- 
ing an  tuieveu  fracture,  is  translucent,  and  of  a 
milk-white  colour.  Irised  quart!  embraces  sudt 
crystal li ted  varieties  as  exhibit  in  patches,  at  or 
beneath  the  surface,  the  colours  of  U»e  rainbow. 
Common  quart*  differs  from  milky  quarts  simply  in 
being  destitute  of  the  milky  whiteness  of  that  vari- 
ety, or  in  having  an  inferior  degree  of  whiteness, 
and  more  of  a  vitreous  lustre.  Fat  or  greasy  quarts 
diners  from  common  quarts  merely  in  lustre,  which, 
instead  of  being  vitreous,  has  the  appearance  of 
having  been  immersed  in  oil.  Flint  has  a  more 
compact  texture  than  common  quarts,  is  dull, 
only  translucent  on  the  edges,  of  a  "brownish  col- 
our, and  breaks  with  a  conchoidal  fracture.  Horn- 
stone  closely  resemble*  flint,  from  which  it  can 
scarcely  be  distinguished,  except  in  its  conchoidal 
fracture,  which  is  much  less  distinct.  When  re- 
placing the  fibres  of  wood,  it  is  railed  woodstonc. 
I.ydian  stone,  sometimes  called  flinty  slate,  differs 
from  flint  chiefly  in  having  a  darker  colour,  less 
translucency,  and  a  fracture  somewhat  slaty  ;  when 
black,  it  is  often  called  bassanite.  Floatstonc  con- 
sists of  a  delicate  tissue  of  minute  crystals,  visiblo 
only  under  a  powerful  magnifier.  Owing  to  the 
cavities  it  contains,  it  sometimes  will  float  on 


Fibrous  quarts  consists  of  those  varieties  which  are 
in  distinct,  parallel  concretions.  Radiating  quarts 
is  like  fibrous  quarts,  except  that  the  fibres  diverge 
from  a  common  centre,  and  resemble  the  radii  of  a 
circle,  instead  of  being  parallel.  Chalcedony  in- 
cludes those  varieties  of  radiating  quarts,  where  the 
thickness  of  the  individuals  becomes  so  much  di- 
minished as  to  render  them  nearly  or  altogether 
impalpable;  its  masses  generally  offer  a  roammilhiry 
or  stalactitical  surface,  und  the  lustre  on  freshly- 
broken  surfaces  is  feeble.  Cornelian  differs  from 
chalcedony  merely  in  having  a  blood-red  colour. 
Chrysoprase  also  resembles  chalcedony  in  composi- 
tion, excepting  that  the  individuals  of  which  it  is 
made  up,  appear  to  be  grains  instead  of  fibres  ;  its 
colour  is  apple-green,  from  the  oxide  of  nickel. 
Agate  implies  the  occurrence  of  two  or  more  of  the 
above  varieties,  existing  together  in  intimate  union; 
or  it  may  be  applied  to  a  single  variety,  provided  it 
offers  different  colours  in  the  same  specimens. 

Those  substances  which  have  formerly  been  in- 
cluded under  quarts,  and  which  are  mixtures  only 
of  this  mineral  with  other  species,  are  the  following: 
1.  cat's  eye  ;  2.  atanturine  ;  3.  prase ;  4.  plasma  ; 
5.  heliotrope;  (i.  iron  flint  ;  7.  Compostetia  hya- 
cinth ;  8.  Jasper  {red,  brotrn,  striped  and  tnrcelain); 
!).  jasper-agate  ;  10.  Mocha  stone ;  11.  f  'enus  hair 
agate.  Cat's  eye  consists  of  transparent  quartz 
Unversed  by  exceedingly  delicate  parallel  fibres  of 
asbestus  ;  when  cut  en  cabuchon,  it  exhibits,  as  its 
position  is  altered  to  the  eye,  a  peculiar  play  of 
light  upon  its  surface,  resembling  the  changeability 
of  light  seen  in  the  eye  of  a  cat.  A  v  ant  urine  is 
quarts  penetrated  by  small  golden-coloured  span- 
tries  uf  mica.  Prase  is  quarts  penetrated  by  green 
fibres  of  hornblende,  which  are  often  so  small  as  to 
escape  detection  by  the  naked  eye,  and  their  pres- 
ence is  only  discoverable  from  the  green  colour  they 
imj.art.  Hasina  is  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  t 
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leek-green  by  some  substance  not  yet  examined. 
Heliotrope  is  likewise  a  variety  of  chalcedony,  but 
coloured  by  green  earth,  and  occasionally  dotted 
with  minute  portions  of  red  jasper.  Iron  flint  con- 
sists  of  quarts,  intermingled  throughout  with  oxide 
of  iron.  The  Compostella  hyacinth  is  a  red  variety 
of  iron  flint,  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  with  py- 
ramidal extremities,  which  occurs  imbedded  in 
gypsum.  Jasper  differs  from  the  two  last  varieties 
lb  being  massive,  and  in  containing  variable  pro- 
portions of  clay.  Red  and  brown  jasper  simply 
allude  to  the  colour  of  the  compound.  Striped 
jasper  appears  to  contain  a  larger  portion  of  clay, 
and  is  distinguished  on  account  of  its  striped  deli- 
neations. Porcelain  jasper  is  regarded  as  siliceous 
slate  altered  by  heat,  and  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of 
coal-mines.  Those  varieties  which  are  found  in 
rounded  masses,  and  which,  from  the  concentric 
layers  of  which  they  consi>t,  appear  to  have  been 
formed  in  open  spaces,  are  called  Egyptian  jasper. 
Jasper  Bgate  consists  of  those  varieties  of  jasper  in 
which  several  colours  are  so  arranged  as  to  produce 
an  agreeable  effect.  Mocha  stone  consists  of  agate, 
containing  appearances  of  vegeiable  filaments, 
which  have  been  occasioned  through  the  infiltration 
of  iron  and  manganese  through  its  crevices.  Venus- 
hair  agate  consists  of  quart*  traversed  by  delicate 
hair-shaped  crystals  of  any  kind.  The  most  trans- 
parent varieties  of  quartz  are  pure  silex,  which,  ac- 
cording to  Berzelius,  contains  49.70  silicon  and 
£0.30  oxygen.  Hornstone,  flint  and  chalcedony 
agree  with  it  in  composition.  Several  varieties 
contain  small  quantities  of  alumine,  lime,  oxide  of 
iron,  &c.  Chrysoprase  contains  0.01  oxide  of  nickel. 
Quart!  is  infusible  before  the  blow-pipe,  and  shows 
itself  to  be  pure  silex.  It  is  dissolved  by  soda 
easily,  and  with  effervescence.  Two  pieces  rubbed 
together  emit  an  empyreumatic  odour,  and  a  phos- 

})horescent  light.  Crystals  of  quarts  may  be  obtained 
rom  a  solution  of  silica  in  fluoric  acid,  or  in  potash 
diluted  with  water.  The  fluid  from  which  crystals 
of  this  species  are  formed,  in  geodes  and  other 
natural  cavities  of  rocks,  has  been  observed  to  be 
chiefly  water. 

With  respect  to  the  distribution  of  quartz,  and 
which  we  have  remarked  above  to  be  the  most 
abundant  mineral  known,  it  may  be  said  that  com- 
mon quartz  enters  into  the  regular  mixture  of  various 
rocks,  of  granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  topaz  rock,  &c. 
Inothers.it  occurs  in  single  crystals  and  in  grains,  as, 
for  instance,  in  porphyry,  and  is  frequently  met  with 
in  the  vesicular  cavities  of  amygdaloidul  rocks.  In 
these  last  situations,  in  particular,  are  found  the 
finest  varieties  of  chalcedony,  camel  ian,  of  jasper 
and  agate.  Hornstone  forms  globules  and  irregular 
veins  in  compact  limestone  ;  and  flint  occurs  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  disposed  through  vast  beds  of 
chalk.  Quartz,  also,  occurs  in  rocks,  of  which  it 
does  not  form  a  regular  ingredient ;  sometimes  in 
masses  that  are  open  in  their  interior,  and  lined 
with  crystals  of  enormous  size.  It  also  exists  in 
beds  by  itself,  as  in  quartz-rock,  and  some  varieties 
of  sandstone.  Striped  jasper  and  flinty  slate  form, 
also,  particular  beds.  The  varieties,  praseand  chal- 
cedony, as  well  as  amethyst,  are  often  found  in  beds 
of  iron  ore.  River  sand,  and  that  of  extensive 
plains,  where  it  is  sometimes  so  fine  as  to  drift  be- 
fore the  wind,  are  formed  chiefly  of  quarts.  Com- 
mon quarts,  and  several  other  varieties,  are  spread 
all  over  the  earth,  but  certain  varieties  are  confined 
to  a  few  localities.  The  finest  and  largest  rock 
crystals  are  found  in  the  Alps  of  Salzburg,  the  Tyrol, 
Switzerland,  Dauphiny,  Piedmont  and  Savoy  ;  also 
in  the  isle  of  Madagascar,  Ceylon  and  Brazil. 
About  100  years  ago,  a  great  drusy  cavity,  lined 


with  these  crystals,  was  opened  in  Ztakca,  vks 
afforded  1000  cwt.  of  rock  crystal,  and.  it  'in 
early  period,  9old  for  nearly  £7,000.   One  oy<*. 
weighed  eight  cwt. ;  others  from  four  to  fife  ci\ 
The  Alps  furnish  the  liandsomest  merisx&  j 
smoky  quartz.    This  variety  lias,  of  late,  a»: 
brought,  in  large  crystals  and  crystalline  ms** 
from  Nova  Scotia.    The  yellow  quartt  cos**  hs. 
Brazil  and  Bohemia.    A  variety,  intermedia*  lc 
tween  the  smoky  and  the  yellow,  occurs  at  Cis 
gorm,  in  Scotland.    Amethysts,  of  various  a>>  Js 
are  brought  from  Brazil,  but  those  of  the  tm. 
colours  come  from  Ceylon,  India  and  Pern,  i 
variety,  intermediate  between  amethyst  and  taut 
quartz,  is  found  in  Siberia.    Amethyst  alio  tauo 
in  Transylvania  and  Hungary.   Few  locate 
this  beautiful  variety  are  known  in  North  Aanr. 
Nova  Scotia  affords  it  in  limited  quantiij ;  ia.  . 
spot  near  Bristol,  in  Rhode  Island.  domes  i 
mentioned  for  the  fine  crystals  it  hi*  prak"! 
Rose  quartz  occurs  at  Rabeustein,  in  Bmri  m 
in  Siberia  ;   but  no  locality  produces  in  *  vJ 
perfection  as  that  at  Paris,  in  Maine.  Prase  c*~ 
from  the  mining  district  of  Schwaruenberr  - 
Saxony,  and  from  Cumberland,  in  Rhode  Li- 
Smalt- blue    chalcedony,    sometimes   in  psrx- 
morphous    crystals,    occurs    at  Tresujit 
Transylvania  ;  the  stalactitic  shapes  are  fau  j 
Iceland  and  the  Faroe  islands  in  aartgdi^  - 
Hutteuberg  and  Loben  in  Carinthia ;  also  m 
gary,  Scotland  and  Cornwall.  Camelian  is  trc« 
from  Arabia,  India, Surinam  and  Siberia.  (ar>- 
prase  exists  at  Kosemutx,  in  Silesia,  aid  it 
lane,  in  Vermont.    At  this  last-mentioned 
are  found  small  prismatic  crystals  of  quarti.  i*" ' 
tinged  by  oxide  of  nickel.    Chalcedony.  aai 
Man  are  occasionally  found,  constituting  Tent* 
some  agates,  near  Deerfield,  in  Massadunru?  » 
and  at  South  bury,  in  Connecticut ;  they  ait  * 
brought  from  Nova  Scotia — in  each  i>f  vtad?*^ 
they  occur  in  trap.    Plasma  is  found  in  Mj*- 
and  in  Bavaria.     Flint  is  common  in  Ear-* 
France,  Poland,  and  Spain.  Hornstone  b  abc* 
in  many  countries.    Flinty  slate  form*  bhi<  *» 
occurs  in  pebbles,  in  Bohemia,  Silesia,  Saw?  1 
the  Western  States  of  the  United  States,  tui  *  * 
Canadas.    Fibrous  quarts  is  found  in  the  lun 
cat '6  eye  in  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of  Malabar  ^ 
avanturine  at  the  cape  deGat.  in  Spain.  Heiatv 
was  formerly  brought  from  Ethiopia,  bat  t>  if 
generally  obtained  from  Bucharia,  from  TaR,:1 
and  Siberia.  Iron  flint,  or  ferruginous  oosra  s  > 
quent  in  the  iron-stone  veins  of  Saiooy.  Bui*-* 
Hungary,  Transylvania,  &c.     The  Coaipf"  •» 
hyacinth  occurs  near  Compostella,  in  Spun  ^T1 
jasper  is  found  in  Siberia,  at  Grandtsteai,  ia  S*^ 
at  Ivybridge,  in  Devonshire  ;  the  brows  t^f11 
jasper  comes  from  the  banks  of  the  Nil* ; 
variety  from  Baden,  also  from  the  town  of 
near  Boston,  in  Massachusetts. 

Several  varieties  of  quarts  are  of  important  n» 
the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  have  k**J 
employed  for  purposes  of  decoration  and  tflfc?  " 
mankind.    The  ancients  regarded  rock  crpw  * 
petrified  water ;  they  esteemed  it,  particularl!  ^ 
the  fabrication  of  vases,  especially  when  itow*v 
procured  in  large  pieces.    Such  were  the  w'* 
which  Nero  dashed  to  pieces  when  he  rexw'*  ^ 
news  of  the  revolt  which  caused  his  rain.  «■  * 
which  bad  cost  him  a  sum  equal  to  £675.  ^  P 
sent,  it  is  esteemed,  not  only  for  cups,  urn*.  <& 
deliers,  but  for  seals,  spectacle  glasses,  and 
instruments.    Amethyst  takes  a  fine  pou* 
much  employed  in  jewelry.   Its  cokwr,  wbes  art 
blue,  is  well  adapted  to  that  of  gold,  is  mV&—> 
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it  is  always  set.   The  ancients  were  ranch  in  the 
habit  of  engraving  upon  this  variety  of  quarts.  The 
rose  quarts  is  cut  into  vases  and  cups,  and,  when  of 
a  delicate  colour,  and  free  from  flaws,  is  highly 
cstec uied.    The  yellow  quarts  is  one  of  the  most 
frequent  stones  employed  for  watch  seals,  having 
almost  entirely  supplanted  the  cantelian,  which  was 
formerly  so  much  in  vogue  ;  it  is  called  topaz  by 
the  jewellers.    Chalcedony  receives  a  high  polish, 
exhibiting  a  slight  degree  of  unctuosity.    The  an- 
cients have  left  us  many  beautiful  specimens  of  this 
variety  of  quarts,  wrought  into  cameos  and  cups. 
They  obtained  it  from  the  region  of  the  Nasamones, 
iu  Africa,  and  from  the  environs  of  Thebes,  in 
Egypt.   The  Japanese  cut  an  immense  quantity  of 
camelian  into  the  form  of  the  fruit  of  the  olive, 
which  they  perforate,  to  be  worn  as  beads.  The 
cunielians,  which  are  sold  at  Bombay,  are  brought 
from  the  province  of  Guserat,  in  India,  and  the  finest 
pieces  come  from  the  gulf  of  Cam  hay.  Lapidaries 
distinguish  two  varieties  of  camelian,  vis.  those 
having  a  pale  colour,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow,  and 
those  of  a  lively  and  deep-red  colour.    The  last 
are  the  most  rare,  and  the  most  highly  esteemed, 
also,  on  accouiit  of  their  beauty.    The  Japanese 
are  said  to  possess  the  art  of  heightening  the  colour 
of  the  pale  carnelians.   What  is  called  white  came- 
lian, is  simply  chalcedony.     The  camelian  was 
uioch  in  vogue  among  the  Romans  ;  and  the  mo- 
dems possess  numerous  specimens  of  ancient  work- 
manship in  tliis  stone.    The  sardonyx  (an  intermix- 
ture of  chalcedony  and  camelian,  the  colours  fading 
gradually  together,  and  not  arranged  in  distinct 
lines)  was  also  in  high  estimation,  in  early  times, 
and  still  continues  to  be  employed  in  jewelry.  The 
onyx,  or  banded  agate,  which  exhibits  two,  three 
or  more  colours,  disposed  in  parallel  lines,  consti- 
tuted the  most  valuable  material  for  the  exercise  of 
the  glyptic  art,  as  the  workman  was  enabled  to 
make  use  of  the  different  colours  to  represent  his 
subject  in  a  natural  manner;  for  example,  the  white 
and  the  red  of  chalcedony  and  camelian  were  de- 
voted to  the  representation  of  human  flesh,  while 
black,  green,  yellow,  &c,  were  appropriated  to 
drapery  and  oilier  parts  of  his  design.    Among  the 
finest  cameos  of  ancient  execution,  may  be  mentioned 
the  following,  now  preserved  in  the  royal  library 
of  Parts  :  the  Apotheosis  of  Augustus;  the  Myste- 
ries of  Ceres  and  Bacchus;  the  Apotheosis  of  Ger- 
manicus  (which  is  engraved  upon  an  onyx  of  four 
differently  coloured  bands,  and  in  winch  Germanicus 
is  represented  as  borne  on  the  wings  of  an  eagle) ; 
Tiberius ;  a  Quarrel  between  Neptune  and  Miners  a. 
The  onyx,  as  well  as  the  heliotrope  and  agalized 
wood,  are  also  cut  into  thin  plates  for  various  kinds 
of  inlaid  work.    The  most  important  applications 
of  this  species  to  useful  purposes,  depend  upon  iu 
being  composed  of  silex.    Quarts  enters  into  the 
composition  of  glass,  both  while  and  coloured.  It 
is  addrd  to  ihe  mass  of  porcelain,  iu  the  state  of  an 
unpalpabla  powder,  and  forms  part  of  the  paste, 
also,  in  other  kinds  of  pottery.    It  is  used  as  a  flux 
in  the  melting  of  several  kinds  of  ores,  particularly 
those  of  copper,  and  in  other  metallurgical  pro- 
cesses. The  use  of  flint  in  gun-locks  is  well  known. 
Lydian  stone  is  employed  for  trying  the  composition 
of  mix  Lures  of  gold  and  silver.    Sandstone  yields 
is  applications  for  architectural  and  other  pur- 
as  the  construction  of  melting- furnaces,  mill- 
fee.     A  variety  of  sandstone  from  Villa 
Rica,  in  Hraxil,  which  is  flexible,  deserves  to  be 
spoken  of  in  this  place.  Iu  flexibility  is  probably  ow- 
ing to  scales  of  mica  disseminated  through  its  mass. 
Sand,  with  slaked  lime,  forms  mortar.    It  is  also 


QUASSIA.  The  quassia  timarula  is  a  tree  of 
moderate  site,  inhabiting  various  parts  of  intertro- 
pical America,  in  a  sandy  soil.  The  bark,  both  of 
the  trunk  and  roots,  is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and 
gives  out  a  yellowish,  milky  and  bitter  juice.  The 
leaves  are  alternate,  very  large,  and  pinnate, 
composed  of  alternate  and  almost  sessile  leafleU, 
ami  destitute  of  a  terminal  one.  The  flowers  are 
monacious,  and  disposed  iu  large  axillary  panicles; 
and  the  fruit  is  composed  of  five  capsules,  each 
having  the  form  and  sue  of  an  olive.  The  bark  is 
the  purest  bitter  known,  and  bus  long  been  employ- 
ed by  the  inhabiUuU  of  Guiana.  It  is  found,  m 
commerce,  in  the  form  of  long,  rolled  strips. 

The  Q.  amara  is  a  lofty  tree,  not  unlike  the  com- 
mon a>h  in  iu  general  appearance,  inhabiting  the 
same  countries.  The  flowers  are  in  terminal  ra- 
cemes, and  of  a  bright  red.  All  parts  of  the  tree 
are  intensely  bit t  r,  but  the  bark  is  now  esteemed 
the  most  powerful.  Quassia  has  no  sensible  odour. 
Iu  taste  is  that  of  a  pure  bitter,  more  intense  and 
durable  tliau  that  of  almost  any  other  known  sub- 
stance. It  is  said  to  be  sometimes  used  in  brewing 
malt  liquors,  as  a  substitute  for  hops. 

QUATRAIN,  in  versification ;  a  strophe  of  four 
verses;  for  example,  the  two  first  strophes  of  a 
sonnet;  but  the  quatraiu  may  form  an  independent 
whole. 

QUATRE-BRAS  um  LIGNY,  BATTLES  OP, 
on  June  10,  1815.  These  two  battles  are  to  be 
considered  as  the  first  act  of  the  great  ami  bloody 
drama  of  Waterloo,  (q.  v.)  Napoleon's  plan,  at 
the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  If  1 5,  was  to  fight 
his  enemies  singly,  as  he  felt  himself  unequal  to 
meet  their  combined  forces.  The  chief  purpose  of 
his  movemenU,  therefore,  was  to  anticipate  their 
concentration.  The  Russians  and  Austrian*,  yet 
on  their  march  towards  the  Rhine,  might  be 
left  out  of  the  calculation ;  but  Wellington,  with 
102,000  British,  Netherlandish,  and  Brunswick 
troops,  and  Bluclier,  with  120,000  Prussians,  were 
near  the  French  frontiers  between  Brussels  and 
Liege,  yet  in  detachment  cantonments,  on  account 
of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  provisions.  Their 
united  forces  were  much  superior  to  those  of 
Napoleon,  which,  according  to  the  French  ac- 
counu,  amounted  to  160,000.  It  was,  therefore, 
for  him  to  prevent  the  union  of  Welling- 
Bluclier,  and  to  beat  them  separately. 
Several  circumstances  held  out  a  prospect  of  suc- 
cess ;  he  was  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  ground, 
could  determine  how  much  time  was  necessary  to 
concentrate  Uie  different  corps  of  the  enemy  ;  and 
Bluclier  and  Wellington  would  need  at  least  two 
days  to  effect  a  union.  Bluclier,  as  the  most  hasty, 
was  to  be  first  attacked,  and  driven  back  to  the 
Rhine; 
the  moi 

seemed  excellent,  but  were  not  successfully  accom- 
plished. Napoleon  found  the  enemy,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  June  IS,  yet  apparently  in  perfect  quiet. 
I  Irs  rapid  advance,  in  three  columns,  over  the 
Sambre,  towards  Charleroy,  was  equivalent  to  a 
surprise.  The  f.rst  Prussian  corps,  under  general 
Zielhen,  forming,  as  it  were,  Bluchers  advanced 
guard,  retired,  according  to  standing  orders,  with 
equal  skill  and  coolness,  though  not  witlaail  con- 
siderable loss,  towards  Fleurus,  gaining  time,  as 
had  been  intended,  to  concentrate  the  other  corps, 
and  prepare  for  action  in  the  rear  of  Fleurus. 
Towards  noon.  Napoleon,  then  at  Charleroy,  deve- 
loped his  plan  more  fully.  On  the  road  leading 
north  from  Charleroy  to  Brussels,  which  is  thirty 
j  miles  distant,  lie  the  positions  Cossebes,  Frasnss, 


after  which  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  beat 
more  cautious  Wellington.    The  calculations 
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where  the  road  from  Nivelles  to  Namur  crosses,  in 
a  south-easterly  direction,  that  to  Brussels),  Ge- 
najtpci  and  Waterloo.  On  this  road,  marshal  Ney 
was  ordered  to  advance  with  the  first  and  second 
divisions,  and  the  cavalry  belonging  to  them  (42,000 
strong),  to  Quatre-Bras,  to  drive  every  thing  before 
him,  aiid  to  prevent,  at  any  sacrifice,  the  approach 
and  junction  of  Wellington,  who  was  expected  to 
advance  from  Brussels.  Ney,  therefore,  com- 
mantled  the  left  wing  of  the  French  army,  and 
formed  the  wedge  which  Napoleon  proposed  to 
force  between  the  British  and  Prussian  armies, 
while  he  threw  himself  upon  Blucher.  Ney's  charge 
seems  to  have  been  a  difficult  one:  it  appears  from 
the  complaints  and  the  justifications  of  his  conduct, 
that  the  emperor,  by  a  certain  indistinctness  in  his 
orders,  placed  him  in  the  disagreeable  situation  of 
being  obliged  to  act  according  to  circumstances. 
Ney  executed  bis  orders  literally ;  that  is,  he  ad- 
vanced, on  the  15th  of  June,  as  far  as  Frasnes,  his 
outposts  being  beyond  that  place,  in  the  direction 
of  Quatre-Bras,  where  they  encountered  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  the  prince  of  Orange's  corps,  which 
prince  Bernard  of  Weimar  had  thrown  forward 
from  Quatre-Bras.  'I his  post  was  maintained; 
and  night  coming  on  prevented  any  examination 
of  what  was  passing  behind  it.  During  the  whole 
day,  Ney  had  heard  a  warm  cannonade  in  his  rear 
(caused  by  the  action  between  Vandamme,  Grouchy 
and  the  first  Prussian  corps  near  Fleurus),  which 
forbade  him  to  calculate  on  a  very  rapid  advance 
of  the  French.  This  circumstance  induced  him  to 
act  with  caution:  he  remained  at  Frasnes.  It 
cannot  be  doubted  Uat  the  brave  resistance  of  the 
first  Prussian  corps,  which  Vandamme  and  Grouchy 
were  not  able  to  drive  back  quickly  enough,  was 
unexpected  by  Napoleon.  He  liad  probably  ex- 
pected to  penetrate  beyond  Fleurus,  on  the  16th, 
with  his  main  body.  On  the  night  of  the  15tb,  the 
British  forces,  sensible  of  Napoleon's  object,  ad- 
vanced on  the  road  from  Brussels  towards  Quatre- 
Bras,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  support  the  Prussians; 
and  Blucher  got  his  first,  second,  and  third  divisions 
in  position  to  the  north  of  Fleurus,  having  the 
British  on  his  right,  and  expecting  his  fourth 
division,  under  Bulow,  from  Liege.  His  position 
was  on  a  chain  of  heights  imperfectly  covered  by 
the  Ligny,  a  small  stream,  and  dependent  upon 
tlie  possession  of  the  villages  St  Amand,  Ligny, 
Tongrines,  and  Snmbref  in  front:  in  the  rear  it 
was  intersected  by  the  road  from  Quatre-Bras  to 
Namur.  Napoleon,  having  examined  his  disposition 
on  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  and  it  being  necessary 
to  rest  his  troops,  ordered  an  attack  in  the  after- 
noon. Ney  again  received  orders  to  press  forward 
ou  Quatre-Bras.  to  drive  out  the  English  before  they 
could  be  concentrated,  and  to  make  a  diversion 
hi  the  Prussian  rear,  leaving  his  first  corps  under 
general  Erlon,  20,000  strong  (nearly  half  of  his 
whole  force),  as  a  reserve  at  Frasnes,  which  might 
support  him  or  Napoleon,  as  necessity  should  re- 

Suire.  Some  French  writers  have  accused  Ney  of 
iiatoriness,  while  others  have  defended  him  from 
this  charge.  (See  Gourgaud's  Campaign  of  1815, 
with  the  counter  statements  of  Gamut  and  Mar- 
chand.)  It  is  certain  that  he  did  not  fully  develope 
his  forces  before  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  when 
he  made  his  attack  on  Quatre-Bras,  after  the  prince 
of  Orange,  with  the  Netherlandish  troops,  the  duke 
of  Brunswick,  with  his  corps,  and  the  Hanoverian 
and  British  divisions,  under  A  hen  and  Picton,  had 
already  arrived  and  taken  position.  Although  the 
junction  between  Blucher  and  Wellington  was  not 
accomplished  on  that  day,  yet  Ney's  attack  was 
repulsed,  notwithstanding  his  superiority,  in  the 


beginning  of  the  action,  in  cavalry  and  Brtulerf,** 
which  his  opponents  were  almost  complete!]  d*a> 
tute,  and  in  spite  oi  the  uncommon  valour  di«jajed 
by  his  troops.  Wellington,  on  the  Nivella  road, 
with  his  right  wing  resting  on  Quatre-Bnu,  mi 
the  wood  defended  by  the  duke  of  Saxe-WW, 
and  his  left  on  the  village  of  Picrmouu  tdd  Ncj  a 
check  so  successfully,  that,  in  the  evening,  tcv 
British  reinforcements  continuing  to  write,  ik 
former  was  forced  to  send  for  his  reserve  a 
Frasnes,  and,  finally,  to  make  a  retro«Tjwk  ran*- 
ment,  and  leave  the  field  to  the  British.  Tit  V* 
on  both  sid^s  was  nearly  equal,  amoiuiuos;  to  ana 
10,000  men,  among  whom  was  the  duke  of  Br» 
wick.  Napoleon  began  bis  attack  on  the  Frusta 
at  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  in  two  Cohan 
The  third  French  division,  under  Vandaaa*,* 
vanced  Bgainst  the  Prussian  right  wing  it  s 
Amand ;  the  fourth,  under  Gerard,  preued  h- 
ward  towards  Ligny  ;  Grouchy,  with  the  anrj, 
occupied  the  attention  of  the  Prussian  left  ra;, 
under  Thielemann,  near  Sombref.  Vandna** 
attack  was,  at  first,  not  without  effect,  but.  tovwo. 
five  o'clock,  was  repelled  so  effectually  that  Nap 
leon  desisted,  and,  as  Ney's  diversion  in  tbe  Pre- 
sian  rear  was  not  effected,  directed  his  sttooa 
upon  Ligny.  The  Prussians  had,  from  the  ter* 
ning,  considered  the  possession  of  this  village  us 
the  greatest  importance.  Here  the  battle  nc*i 
with  the  greatest  fury,  and  the  ground  cwo*! 
with  the  dead  and  wounded.  Gerard  bad  «cnk». 
nearly  his  whole  division  for  the  possession  of  a* 
half  of  the  village,  separated  by  the  rivulet  of  tie 
same  name  from  the  other  half.  He  was  anal*  u 
penetrate  farther  ;  nor  could  the  Prussians  :-'r  ^ 
other  hand,  dislodge  him  by  the  ascst  vi|«<* 
attacks.  If  the  fourth  division,  under  Baluv.  at 
arrived  at  this  moment,  it  would  hare  oVbbW 
fate  of  the  day ;  but  a  variety  of  obstacle)  retmln! 
it.  The  evident  relaxation  in  Napoleon'*  sttsck « 
the  right  wing  gave  the  Prussians  an  opsone* 
of  obtaining  an  apparent  advantage  m  thai  car* 
All  the  disposable  reserves  were  directed  taw* 
that  point,  when  Napoleon  unexpectedly  to* 
himself  upon  Ligny.  He  now  accomplishes"  fc« 
purpose  by  means  of  his  guards,  who  psoei  i* 
Ligny  on  the  right  and  left  of  tbe  village,  *i 
threatened  to  cut  off  the  exhausted  Pruwiius.*1^ 
would  have  been  the  more  easily  effected,  u  J* 
the  reserves  and  artillery  had  been  v.U^t*1 
Blucher  attempted  in  vain  to  repel  the  Fnss* 
cuirassiers,  with  about  1000  light  cavalry.  Hr»* 
in  such  danger,  on  this  occasion,  that  hewi»»? 
saved  by  the  darkness,  almost  by  a  miradf.  ** 
Blucher.)  Nothing  remained  bat  to  *»**• 
Ligny,  and  retire  with  his  first  and  i 
divisions,  in  large  bodies,  upon  Wavre, 
towards  midnight,  dte  third  division,  wok*  , 
been  less  actively  engaged  during  the  dr.** 
lowed.  Napoleon  overrated  the  loss  of  u»  r*  ' 
sians,  and  allowed  them  to  retire  unmol^w.F*" 
bably  because  his  troops  were  too  mud' 
and  required  rest  to  be  in  a  state  to  be  led  *P* 
Wellington.  Grouchy,  Vandamme,  and  fta*" 
Excelmans  and  Fsjol,  received  orders,  ou  the  ! 
to  follow  the  Prussians,  with  35,000  men ;  but*? 
had  lost  sight  of  them  in  the  beginning  of  U*  p* 
suit — a  cireumstance  which,  with  (Jruuruy* 
at  Wavre,  had  a  great  influence  upon  tlx rrrtr'* 
Waterloo.  In  the  battle  of  Ligny.  the  PnJJJ 
were  superior  in  number.  They  lost  about  ^ v  ^ 
men  and  fifteen  cannons,  partly  in  con-*i^,x' 
their  confined  position.  Napoleon  bad  bw* 
only  about  60,000  men  into  battle,  his  list*  J"* 
not  haying  reached  Fleurus  till  dark ;  sad  at** 
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marched  hack  and  forward  to  and  from  Frasnes, 
without  taking  part  in  die  action  ;  whether  in  con- 
sequence  of  its  original  orders,  or  from  misunder- 
standing, or  from  the  wUh  of  its  communder  to  par- 
ticipate in  tlie  hntlle  of  St  Amand,  haa  not  been 
clearly  explained.  The  loss  of  this  corps  was  of 
the  most  total  consequence  to  Ney.  Tim  French 
accounts  gave  Uieir  loss  at  Ligny  at  from  G  to 
7000.  After  Wellington  had  learned  the  issue  of 
the  battle  at  Liguy,  he  retired  from  Quatre-Bras  in 
the  forenoon  of  the  17th,  and  was  followed  by 
Napoleon.    See  fFater loo. 

QU  ATUORDECIMIANS.    See  Sects. 

QUEBEC,  city ;  tlie  capital  or  Lower  Canada, 
on  a  promontory  on  the  north-west  side  of  the  river 
St  Lawrence,  180  miles  below  Montreal,  nearly 
400  from  the  sea,  TOO  west  by  north  from  Halifax, 
and  740  from  Washington ;  lat.  4G«  47'  N. ;  lou. 
70°  56"  W.  The  population  of  the  city  and  suburbs 
is  stated  by  Boucheite  (British  Dominions  in  North 
America,  London,  1831,  2  vols.  4to.)  at  about 
30,000.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inliabitanls 
are  Roman  Catholics,  and  the  French  language  is 
most  in  use.  The  promontory  on  which  Quebec  is 
built,  is  formed  by  tlie  St  Lawrence  and  St  Charles, 
and  Is  the  termination  of  a  ridge  of  land,  generally 
from  one  to  two  miles  wide,  which  runs  tram  east 
to  west.  On  the  north  it  lias  the.  Iiold  promontory 
of  cape  Diamond,  rising  almost  perpendicularly  345 
feet  above  tlie  water ;  and  across  it  at  the  north- 
east, or  lower  end,  tlie  city  is  built.  The  fortifica- 
tams  extending  across  the  peninsula,  shut  in  tlie 
ground  on  which  tlie  city  stands,  the  circuit  of  which 
is  about  two  and  a  lialf  miles.  It  is  divide"  1  into 
two  parts,  upper  and  lower.  Upper  Quebec  is 
situated  on  the  side  of  cape  Diamond,  which  slopes 
to  the  north,  towards  tlte  river  St  Charles.  It  is 
separated  from  tlie  lower  town  by  a  line  of  steep 
rocks,  which  run  from  tlie  cape  towards  the 
west.  The  lower  town  is  situated  immediately 
under  cape  Diamond,  on  ground  considerably 
raised,  to  prevent  its  being  overflowed,  as  formerly, 
at  flood  tide.  The  streets  run  from  the  upper  side 
of  cape  Diamond  dowu  to  the  St  Charles,  a  distance 
of  about  half  a  mile.  Tliey  are  of  considerable 
breadth,  and  the  houses  are  large  and  commodious. 
The  bouses  next  the  river  have  very  extensive 
warehouses  attached  to  them,  and  vessels  come 
close  to  the  wharves  to  discharge  their  cargoes. 
The  communication  from  the  lower  to  the  upper 
town  is  by  a  winding  street,  at  the  top  of  which  is 
a  fortified  gate.  "  Quebec,"  says  profeaor  Silll- 
luan,  "  for  an  American  city,  is  certaiuly  a  very 
peculiar  town :  a  military  town— m«»t  compactly 
mid  permanently  built — stone  its  sole  material — 
environed,  as  to  its  most  important  parts,  by  walls 
and  gates— and  defended  by  numerous  heavy  can- 
ihw — garrisoned  by  troops,  having  the  arms,  the 
costume,  tlie  music,  lite  discipline  of  Europe — 
foreign  in  language,  features,  and  origin,  from 
most  of  those  whom  they  are  sent  to  defend — 
founded  upon  a  rock,  and  in  its  higher  parts  over- 
looking a  great  extent  of  country — between  three 
and  four  hundred  miles  from  the  ocean — in  the 
midst  of  a  great  continent,  and  yet  display  ing  fleets 
of  foreign  merchantmen,  in  its  fine  rapacious  bay, 
and  showing  all  the  bustle  of  a  crowded  seaport— 
its  streets  narrow,  populous,  and  winding  up  and 
down  almost  mountainous  declivities  situated  in 
the  latitude  of  tlie  finest  parts  of  Kurojie — exhibit- 
ing in  its  environs  the  beauty  of  a  European  capital, 
and  yet,  in  winter,  smarting  with  tlie  cold  of 
Siberia— governed  by  people  of  different  language 
ami  habits  from  the  mass  of  tlie  population —op- 
posed in  religion,  and  yet  leaving  that  population 


without  taxes,  and  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  every 
privilege,  civil  and  religious.  Such  are  some  of  the 
important  features  which  strike  a  stranger  in  the 
city  of  Quebec."  The  upper  town  is  the  seat  of 
government,  and  the  principal  residence  of  the 
military.  Great  improvements  have  recently  been 
roudc  in  tlie  style  of  buildings,  and  many  of  the 
private  dwellings,  and  several  of  the  public  build- 
ings are  spacious  and  elegant.  There  is  a  French 
seminary  or  college,  containing  usually  more  than 
800  pupils ;  but  much  less  attention  is  paid  to  edu- 
cation than  in  tlie  principal  cities  of  the  United 
States.  Quebec  Is  better  fortified  than  any  other 
town  in  America.  Us  strength  has  been  greatly 
increased  within  a  few  years.  It  is  so  well  defended 
ut  all  points,  as  to  render  it  abundantly  adequate  to 
repel  any  force  that  could  approach  it.  The  basin 
or  harbour  of  Quebec  is  very  beautiful,  safe,  and 
spacious  ;  it  is  sufficient  to  contain  100  sail  of  the 
line.  The  depth  of  water  is  twenty-eight  fathoms  ; 
the  spring  tides  rise  twenty-three  or  twenty  four 
feet,  and  the  neap  tides  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
Tlie  river  St  Lawrence  is  twelve  miles  wide  above 
the  city,  but  is  here  contracted  to  one  mile  in 
breadth.  Tlie  exports  consist  principally  of  timber, 
grain,  flour,  furs,  and  jkH  and  pearlashes.  The 
trade  is  very  extensive,  and  is  principally  confined 
to  British  vessels.  Amount  of  imports  in  1829, 
£^■392.  Quebec  was  settled  by  the  French  iu 
1008,  taken  by  the  English  in  1759,  and  ceded  to 
them  iu  1703.  In  1770,  an  unsuccessful  attack 
was  made  upon  it  by  tlie  Americans  under  general  , 
Montgomery,  who  fell,  together  with  about  700 
men. 

QUEDLINBURG.  a  town  in  the  Prussian 
government  of  Magdeburg,  province  of  Saxony,  is 
situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Harti  mountains,  ami 
contains  12,000  inhabitants.  It  is  a  place  of  consi- 
derable industry  ;  iu  distilleries  are  important,  and 
many  swine  are  fatted  for  sale.  Among  its  public 
establishments  is  an  institute  for  juvenile  offenders. 
Quedlinburg  is  the  native  place  of  Klopstock.  The 
town  owes  its  origin  to  the  foundation  of  a  religious 
house  for  ladies  there,  between  932  and  03U,  by 
king  Henry  I.  The  ubhess,  from  1539,  a  Lutheran, 
was  a  member  of  the  estates  of  tlie  empire. 

QUEEN  (Anglo-Saxon,  cween,  the  wife^;  the  wife 
of  a  king.  In  Britain,  tlie  queen  is  either  fueen- 
cotuort,  or  merely  wile  of  the  reigning  king,  who  is 
in  general  (unless  where  expressly  exempted  by 
law)  upon  tlie  same  looting  with  otlier  subjects, 
being  to  all  intents  tlie  king's  subject,  and  not  his 
equal ;  or  oueen  regent,  regnant,  or  sovereign,  who 
hold*  the  crown  in  tier  own  right,  ami  has  the  same 
powers,  prerogatives,  and  duties,  as  if  she  had  been 
a  king  (see  Hritain\  ami  whose  husband  is  a  sub- 
ject, and  may  be  guilty  of  high-treason  against  her; 
or  queen- doteagrr.  widow  of  tlte  king,  who  enjoys 
most  of  the  privileges  which  belonged  to  her  as 
queen-consort.  It  is  treason  to  compass  or  imagine 
the  death  of  the  queen-consort,  and  to  violate  or 
defile  her  person  not  only  renders  the  person  com- 
mitting the  act  guilty  of  treason,  but  also  the  queen 
herself,  if  consenting.  If  the  queen  be  accused  of 
treason,  she  is  (whether  consort  or  dowager)  tried 
by  the  bouse  of  |ieers.  Queen  Caroline  was  pro- 
ceeded against  by  a  bill  of  pains  and  penalties. 
(See  Law  •/  Exception.)  By  act  of  parliament, 
August  2,  1831.  the  usual  provision  of  £100,000 
per  annum,  with  the  use  of  Atari  borough  house, 
was  made  for  queen  Adelaide,  as  queen  dowager. 
In  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  France,  the  succession 
beuig  coonned  to  the  male  line,  there  can  be  no 
queen  regnant.  (See  Suite  Lav )  In  Spain  (by 
royal  decree  of  March  ¥9,  1»30),  Portugal,  &c.# 
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QUERCITRON — QUICK 


femaies  arc  not  excluded  from  the  succession  to  the 
throne. 

QUERCITRON,  in  dyeing  ;  the  internal  bark  of 
the  querent  nigra ;  it  yields  its  colour,  which  is 
yellow,  by  infusion  in  water,  and  by  the  common 
mordants  gives  a  permanent  dye. 

QUERETARO  ;  one  of  the  states  of  the  Mexi- 
can confederacy,  formed  in  1824,  of  the  old  intend- 
ency  of  the  same  name,  which  had  been  separated 
from  that  of  Mexico  in  1816.  It  is  bounded  by  the 
states  ofS.  Luis,  Potosi,  and  VeraCrus.on  the  north, 
by  that  of  Puebla  on  the  east,  by  Mexico  on  the 
south,  and  by  Mechoacon  and  Guanaxuato  on  the 
west;  square  miles,  15,000;  population,  about 


studied  at  A  lcala  de  He 
languages,  his  course  of  studie*  oofnpnsrd  (bait?, 
medicine,  and  philosophy,  as  he  was  unvtua*.  g 
devote  himself  to  any  professional  parent  Hi 
combined  extensive  learning  with  modi  «  tsi 
great  originality.  In  consequence  oft  dud,  a  wid 
his  adversary  fell,  be  fled  to  Italy,  whet?  ha  *- 
vices  gained  him  the  confidence  and  frieodskrf  i 
the  duke  of  Ossuna.  (q.  v.)  After  ham*  *«:ai 
Germany  and  France,  Quevedo  retorwd  ioSpaa. 
and  on  account  of  his  connexions  with  the  <tu 
then  in  disgrace,  he  was  arrested  and  aafai  k 
his  estate,  La  Torre  de  Juan,  for  three  yeta.  T« 
restore  his  health,  impaired  by  his  contaraart-  * 
G0,000.    It  lies  entirely  on  tiie  central  plateau  of !  travelled  through  Spain,  and  aficrtrwdj  tit*  i 


Mexico,  which  is  about  6000  feet  above  the  sea.  retirement  on  his  estate  where  he  probihkj  vr* 
The  climate  is  temperate,  and  the  productions  are  his  poems  published  under  the  title  of  the  Butrj 
maiie,  wheat,  European  fruits,  &c.  (See  Mexico.)  of  La  Torre.  Philip  IV.  conferred  aohnatb par 
Queretaro  is  one  of  tlie  most  manufacturing  states  of  secretary,  and,  in  \GH,  Qoevedo  namri* 

sister  of  the  archbishop  of  Abarann.  Bmii * 
age  of  sixty-eight  years,  he  was  imprbcmi  »  i 
libel  on  the  duke  of  Olivares,  which  was  itft* 
to  him  without  any  proofs.  He  was  rtlewd  i* 
two  ypars'  confinement,  but  his  health  had  *aed 
much  from  his  imprisonment.  Being  baraWfr* 
court,  he  retired  to  his  estate,  which  had  bf«  > 
|>e.-itedly  plundered  while  l>e  was  in  prwt.  sb 
died  at  Villa  Neuva  de  los  Infantes,  in  l&ii  k 
works  are  various  in  their  character.  Hp  lev 
ous  productions  are  distinguished  fur  pay*** 
wit,  and  invention.  His  prose  work*  nn  s*' 
effusions  of  humour  and  satire.  His  Visme*  >» 
not)  have  been  translated  into  most  Kuropru  s- 
guages  (English,  by  L'Estrange);  his  * 
Gran  Taeano  is  a  comic  romance  of  the  urt  c-n 
by  the  Spaniards  picaresco.  He  also  trans*'* » 
Enchiridion  of  Epictetus  into  Spanish.  Hb 
were  published  at  Brussels,  in  three  volume* 
in  1660  and  in  1670,  and  have  since  beta  rn* 
edly  reprinted. 
QUI  VIVE  (who  Uvea?);  the  chaw** 


of  the  union.  Its  capital,  of  the  same  name,  with 
a  population  of  35,000,  lies  in  a  pleasant  valley, 
6600  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  lat.  20°  36' 
N.;  Ion,  100«  10*  \\\;  112  miles  north-west  of  the 
city  of  Mexico.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  cities 
in  Mexico,  containing  a  magnificent  cathedral,  sev- 
eral convents,  hospitals,  &c.:  the  streets  are  well 
laid  out,  and  there  are  several  fine  squares.  The 
city  is  the  seat  of  considerable  manufacturing  indus- 
try. 

QUESNAY,  Fbancis,  a  French  physician  of  some 
eminence,  but  chiefly  noted  as  a  writer  on  political 
economy,  was  Iwrn  in  1694,  and  died  at  Paris  in 
1774.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  he  acquired 
the  rudiments  of  his  profession  under  a  country  sur- 
geon ;  after  which,  going  to  the  metropolis,  he 
!>ecaine  secretary  to  a  society  established  for  the 
improvement  of  surgery.  At  length  he  took  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  and  obtained  the  situation  of  phy- 
sician to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  the  mistress  of 
Louis  XV.,  and  through  her  interest  became  physi- 
cian to  the  king.  Amid  the  intrigues  of  a  licen- 
tious court,  he  observed  a  simplicity  of  manners  and  French  sentries  to  those  who  approach  uW  f» 
apparent  disinterestedness  which  formed  a  strong  |  equivalent  to  the  English  **Who  goe$ther*r  >  ^ 
contrast  with  the  cliaracters  of  those  around  him. 
Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  became  the 
founder  of  the  political  sect  of  the  economists. 
(See  I'hytiocratic  System,  Political  Economy,  and 
Laharpe's  Court  de  Litterature,  14th  vol.)  He  was 
the  author  of  various  surgical  and  medical  works, 
several  articles  in  the  Encyclopidie,  and  tracts  on 
politics,  including  a  treatise  on  Physiocrasy,  or  the 
Government  most  advantageous  to  the  Human  Race 
(1768,  8vo.). 

QUESTORS  ;  ordinary  magistrates  (see  Uagit- 
tratet)  among  the  Romans,  who  managed  the  pub- 
lic treasury  (ararium),  kept  in  the  temple  of  Sat- 
urn, and  superintended  the  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures of  the  public  money.  They  were  at  first 
appointed  by  the  kings,  afterwards  by  the  consuls, 
and  after  307,  A.  U.,  oy  the  people  in  the  comitia 
tributa.  At  first  there  were  two  questors,  in  333, 
A.  U.;  two  others  were  added  to  assist  the  consuls 
in  war.  The  two  first  remained  in  the  city.  After 
the  Romans  had  conquered  all  Italy,  four  more 
were  added :  under  Sylla  there  were  twenty;  under 
Ca-sor,  forty.  After  this  period  their  number  was 
arbitrary,  but  in  Rome  itself  the  number  was  always 
two,  who  were  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  quas- 
toret  urbani.  Tlie  others  were  called  quettoret 
provinciaiet,  or  miliiaret.  The  questorehip  was 
tlie  lowest  office  of  honour,  and  opened  the  way  to 
the  senate ;  but  it  was  sometimes  filled  by  consular 
men. 

QUEVEDO-VILLEGAS,  now  Francisco 


riF,  a 


eqi 

on  tlie  out  vive  is  to  be  on  the  alert,  likes  w^- 
QU1BER0N  ;  a  peninsula  on  the  weslmrj 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  MorWa*  n, 
taming  the  town  of  Quiberon  (2000  inhahuff*  £ 
several  hamlets.  June  27,  1 795,  a  bodr  of !?'  • 
1500  imigrit,  under  the  command  of  the  r* 
d'Hervilly,  landed  on  this  coast  and  took  p*?** 
of  the  peninsula.  Their  numbers  were  ierns*<7 
several  thousand  royalists  ;  but  they  were  w» (T> 
pel  led,  by  the  advance  of  the  republican  iv*  * 
der  Hoche  (q.  v.)  to  shut  themselves  T  3  * 
peninsula,  under  the  protection  of  fort  Pan**™ 
situated  on  its  isthmus,  and  of  the  Engkfcup^ 
by  which  they  had  been  brought  over,  nj?1, 
sand  Chouans  (q.  v.),  with  their  wives  aiddii* 
followed  them  thither.  Hoche  now  braer*  * 
peninsula.  July  16,  d'Hervilly  attem|<^ » 
in  which  he  fell.  On  the  17th,  a  iwrofbra***  > 
imigrit  landed,  under  command  of  Sonbrrnl 
the  21st,  the  fort  was  taken  by  the  repabiki*  »* 
penetrated  into  the  peninsula  ;  and  on  the  tA> - 
breuil  surrendered,  with  4000  men,  afuv  »  ■"'* 
resistance.  The  young  SombreuU,  (S8  j*r"<- 
whose  father  and  brother  perished  nr.<lrf  tie  p 
tine,  during  the  revolution,  and  about  800 *u 
royalists,  were  shot.  In  1829,  a  chapel 
here,  containing  a  marble  monument  to  uv^~ 
of  the  imigrit  who  fell  on  tins  occawa  * 
Vendte. 

QUICK,  on  QUICKSET  HEDGE,  bji«<^ 
deners.  denotes  all  live  hedges  of  wb&tiix*'* •* 


Spanish  poet,  was  born  at  Madrid  in  1580,  and  |  plants  they  are  composed,  to  distuieujJi 
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dead  hedge*,  but  in  a  stricter  sense  of  the  word,  is 
retrained  to  those  planted  with  hawthorn. 
QUICKLIME.    See  Lime. 
QUICKSILVER.    See  Mercury. 
QUIETISM.    The  ceremoniul  and  hierarchical 
spirit  of  some  monastic  orders,  especially  of  the 
Jesuits  and  Dominicans,  had  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury .almost  converted  religion,  among  the  Catholics, 
into  h  mere  mechanical  service.    The  repetition  of 
forma  of  prayer  from  the  breviary,  and  on  the  rmary , 
fasting,  confession,  frequent  pilgrimages,  invocations 
of  the  mother  of  God  and  of  saints,  almsgiving,  the 
purchase  of  indulgences,  and,  in  a  won!,  the  minute 
observation  of  external  forms,  came  to  be  viewed 
as  real  piety.    Pious  minds  disposed  to  a  more 
earnest  devotion,  turned  with  ardour  to  mysticism, 
which  afforded  refuge  and  spiritual  aliment  to  the 
more  feeling  soul,  when  all  religion  seemed  to  have 
become  petrified  in  the  forms  of  ritual  observances. 
I  he.  Spiritual  Guide,  (Guida  Spirituals  a  work 
published  at  Rome,  in  \       by  Michael  Molmos, a 
Spanish  priest,  answered  this  want.    W  illi  an  en- 
thusiasm which  soon  gained  favour  to  his  pious 
fancies,  Molinos  spoke  of  the  tranquillity  of  a  soul 
absorbed  in  the  Deity,  which  dead  to  all  other 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  disturbed  by  no  outward 
evmts,  had  perception  of  nothing  but  the  presence 
of  God.    In  obedience  to  his  instructions,  the  devout 
now  sought  solely  this  tranquillity  of  soul  (guiet, Latin, 
re*t.  whence  Quietism  and  quiet  ut*  ;  in  Greek,  He- 
xychastet ;)  and  no  opposition  would  liave  been 
made  to  them,  but  for  the  danger  that  the  devo- 
tional exercises  eiuoined  by  the  church  and  the 
monastic  orders  would  appear  superfluous.  Moli- 
nos »  as  obliged  to  abjure  his  errors,  and  terminated 
his  life  iia  daily  acts  of  penance  in  a  Dominican  con- 
sent in  Rome,    (fie  died  in  IG96.)    But  this  vio- 
lence by  do  means  prevented  the  diffusion  of  Quiet- 
ism.   The  Spiritual  Guide  was  eagerly  studied, and 
produced  a  number  of  similar  works  in  Germany  and 
France,  where  the  way  had  already  been  prepared 
for  its  reception,  by  the  works  of  Bourignon  (q  v.), 
Poirels,  and  the  Pietists,  As  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century,  there  was  a  body  of  monks  called  He*y- 
chottct,  [also  Vmbilianimi,)  who  spent  their  whole 
time  in  prayer  and  meditation.    (See  Hetychasiet.) 
The  most  celebrated  promoter  ot  Quietism  in  France, 
was  a  beautiful  and  rich  widow,  a  favourite  at  die 
court  of  Louis  XIV.,  Joanna  Maria  Bouvier  de  la 
MoUie  Guyon,  who  under  the  name  of  Madame 
Guyon,  is  celebrated  as  an  amiable  enthusiast,  of 
more  imagination  than  judgment.  Her  example,  her 
prayers,  her  works,  replete  with  unction,  and  the 
exertions  of  her  confessor  Lacombc,  ginned  her  ad- 
herents enough  to  excite  the  attention  of  the  clergy. 
There  were,  indeed,  strong  reasons  for  believing  a 
young  woman  crasy,  who  imagined  herself  the 
pregnant  woman  of  the  Apocalypse,  (xii.  2.)  and 
wbo,  in  her  own  account  of  her  life,  says  Uiat  she 
was  often  filled  with  such  an  overflowing  of  grace, 
that  she  was  literally  on  the  point  of  bursting,  and 
Uiat  it  became  necessary  to  loosen  her  clothes  ;  upon 
which  this  fulness  of  grace  was  poured  out  upon 
those  who  did  her  this  service.    Lacombe  was 
thrown  into  prison  at  Paris,  and  died  in  confinement, 
in  170*  ;  but  Madame  Guyon  herself,  after  a  short 
Imprisonment,  was  restored  to  liberty,  and  had  the 
honour  of  being  allowed  tn  take  part  in  the  prayers 
of  Mad.  de  Mainteoon  at  St.  Cyr.  The  controversy 
therefore  seemed  at  an  end.  when  Fenelon  (q.  v.) 
thought  he  discovered  in  Mad.  Guyon  a  kindred 
spirit,  and  liecame  the  advocate  of  her  and  her 
writings,  in  his  Explication  dct  Mturimet  dc*  Saints 
tvr  la  Vic  interievrt,  (ffJ97.)    The  accession  of  so 
distinguished  a  man,  whose  works  of  devotion  had 


been  received  in  France  with  enthusiasm,  gave  new 
weight  to  Quietism,  and  an  opportunity  to  Bossuet, 
the  champion  of  the  French  theologians,  to  inflict 
disgrace  on  his  envied  rival.  Bossuet  obtained,  in 
1699,  a  papal  brief,  which  condemned  twenty-three 
positions  from  Fenelon's  book  r«  «?roneous ;  but 
the  humility  with  which  he  submitted,  and  which 
was  admired  even  in  Rome  itself,  deprived  his  ene- 
mies of  the  fruits  of  Uuir  victory  ;  and  it  was  the 
change  in  the  spirit  of  the  limes,  and  not  violence — 
though  Mad.  Guyon  (who  died  1717)  underwent 
another  short  imprisonment, — that  gradually  buried 
Quietism  in  oblivion.  It  had  never  formed  a  sect : 
but  for  some  years  it  continued  to  be  die  subject  of 
works  of  devotion,  and  the  peculiar  opinion  of  a  par. 
ty  among  die  pious.  From  Fenelon's  book,  in  which 
QuietiMn  is  most  clearly  described,  we  learn  that  it 
was  a  harmless  enthusiasm,  adapted  only  to  persons 
of  a  fanciful  and  exaggerated  turn  of  thinking. 
Truth  and  falsehood  are  strangely  blended  in  it ;  it 
requires  pure  love,  which,  without  fear  or  hope,  in- 
different to  heaven  or  hell,  is  directed  with  entire 
self-denial  to  God,  merely  because  he  wills  it.  The 
flesh  must  lie  mortified,  every  worldly  feeling  ba- 
nished, all  confidence  in  our  own  merits  by  good 
works  abandoned,  and  the  soul  be  transferred  to  a 
passive  state  in  which  its  own  activity  ceases,  and 
God  alone  works  in  it.  This  state,  which  unites  the 
soul  essentially  with  God,  is  tranquillity,  or  inces- 
sant internal  prayer,  (the  permanent  direction  to- 
wards God, '  ui  which  nothing  is  desired,  nothing 
asked  from  God,  but,  entirely  resigned  to  him,  the 
soul  is  contented  with  the  pure  contemplation  of  his 
being.  Barely  as  these  precepts  of  Quietism  can 
be  put  in  practice,  because  diey  comport  neither 
with  the  wants  of  human  nature  nor  the  demands  of 
our  social  condition,  Uiey  have,  nevertheless,  fre- 
quently reappeared  in  the  mysticisms  of  biter  sects. 
The  term  lias  also  been  applied  to  the  religious 
notions  of  the  Indian  brum  ins,  whose  object  is  to  at- 
tain a  state  of  holiness,  by  the  destruction  of  all 
corporeal  and  intellectual  activity,  and  thus  to  be- 
come incorporated  with  Brama.  (See  Mad.  Guy- 
on s  Life  by  herself.) 

QUILLS,  for  writing.    See  Pent.fFriting. 

QUILTING  ;  a  method  of  sewing  two  pieces  of 
silk,  linen,  or  stuff,  on  each  other,  with  wool  or  cot- 
ton between  them,  by  working  them  all  over  in  the 
form  of  chequer  or  diamond  work,  or  in  flowers. 
The  same  name  is  also  given  to  the  stuff  so  worked. 

QUI  N,  James,  an  eminent  English  actor,  born  in 
London  in  1G93,  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  barrister, 
and  was  educated  in  Dublin.  His  father  had  mar- 
ried a  supposed  widow,  whose  husband,  after  a  long 
absence  returned  and  claimed  her ;  on  which 
account  Quin,  who  was  the  offspring  of  the  connex- 
ion, was  deemed  illegitimate,  and,  upon  his  father's 
death,  in  1710,  was  left  without  a  fortune.  This 
interruption  of  his  prospects  prevented  him  from 
being  adequately  educated  for  a  profession,  and  he 
had  recourse  to  the  Dublin  stage,  in  1715,  and  tu  a 
year  after  secured  an  engagement  at  Drury-lane 
theatre.  In  1717  lie  quitted  Drury-lane,  for  the 
theatre  in  Lincoln's-inn-fields,  where  he  remained 
seventeen  years,  and  gradually  acquired  celebrity 
in  characters  of  grave,  dignified,  and  sententious 
tragedy,  as  in  Cato,  Zanga,  and  Coriolanus,  and  in 
those  of  strong  sarcastic  comic  humour,  as  Pals  tall'. 
Vol  pone,  ami  Sir  John  Brute.  In  1732,  he  removed 
with  the  same  company  to  Covent-garden,  but  in 
1735,  was  induced  to  join  that  of  Fleetwood  at 
Drury-lane,  on  such  terms  as  no  actor  liad  previ- 
ously received  ;  and  he  retained  the  pre-eminence 
until  the  appearance  of  Garrick  in  1741.  In  1747, 
he  was  engaged  at  Covent-garden  with  Garrick; 
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but  the  new  actor  obtained  so  great  a  share  of  at- 
tention as  to  have  gradually  induced  Quin  to  retire. 
His  last  performance  was  FaUtaff,  (1753,)  in  which 
cJiaracter  lie  is  supposed  never  to  have  been  exceed- 
ed. He  survived  his  retreat  several  years,  which 
he  spent  chiefly  at  Bath,  where  his  fund  of  anecdote 
and  pointed  dense,  made  him  much  sought  after. 
Quiu,  who  was  convivial,  and  too  fond  of  the  bottle, 
was  often  coarse  and  quarrelsome  on  these  occasions, 
which  led  to  two  or  three  hostile  encounters,  one  of 
which  proved  fatal  to  his  antagonist.  He  was 
otherwise  manly,  sensible,  and  generous:  and  his 
deliverance  of  Thomson,  although  then  unknown  to 
him,  from  an  arret,  by  a  present  of  £100,  is  much 
to  his  honour.  He  died  at  Bath,  in  17G6,  aged 
seventy- three.  Garrick,  once  his  rival,  and  after- 
wards his  friend,  wrote  the  epitaph  for  his  monu- 
ment in  Bath  Cathedral. 

QUINA,  or  QUININA  ;  a  vegetable  alkali  ex- 
tracted from  pale  cinchona.  It  exists  in  transpa- 
rent plates,  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  and 
of  a  bitter  taste.  It  unites  with  the  acids,  forming 
crystallized  salts.  The  sulphate  is  of  a  dull  white 
colour,  silky  and  flexible.  Like  quina,  it  is  soluble 
in  alcohol,  and  burns  away  without  leaving  any  re- 
siduum. A  grain  of  pure  sulphate  of  quina  will 
render  nearly  a  pound  and  a  half  of  water  sensibly 
bitter.  When  one  grain  is  dissolved  in  about  300 
grains  of  boiled  distilled  water,  pure  sulpliate  of  qui- 
na will,  on  cooling  be  deposited,  in  feathery  crystals, 
in  twenty-four  hours,  if  there  be  no  adulteration.  The 
adkaliesand  their  carbonates  cause  a  precipitation 
in  water,  containing  a  thousandth  part  of  sulphate 
of  quina  ;  and  a  solution  of  tannin  does  so  in  a  so- 
lution ten  times  more  dilute.  The  sulphate  is  com- 
posed of  quina  100,  and  sulphuric  acid  10-9.  The 
acetate  of  quina  is  remarkable  for  the  manner  in 
which  it  crystallizes.  Its  crystals  are  flat  needles, 
of  a  pearly  appearance,  which  are  grouped  in  star- 
like bundles.  The  sulphate  of  quina  in  doses  of 
from  six  to  twelve  grains,  has  been  found  an  effec- 
tual remedy  against  intermittent  fevers.  It  is  said 
that  the  red  or  yellow  bark  yields  the  most  febrifuge 
quina.  The  following  is  a  good  method  for  deter- 
mining whether  bark  is  rich  in  quina  :— Digest  al- 
coliol  on  it  in  coarse  powder  till  it  be  drained ;  pre- 
cipitate the  colouring  matter  by  acetate  of  lead  ; 
filter  and  separate  the  excess  of  lead  by  a  few  drops 
of  sulphuric  acid  ;  then  filter  and  distil ;  when  sul- 
phate of  quina  will  remain  mixed  with  a  fatty  mat- 
ter.  Ammonia  will  now  separate  the  quina. 

QUINAULT,  Philippic,  the  most  distinguished 
of  French  opera  writers,  born  in  1635,  was  the  son 
of  a  taker,  and  had  no  advantages  of  education. 
Excepting  some  instruction  in  regard  to  versification 
by  Tristan  L'Hermite,  he  owed  every  tiling  to  his 
own  industry  and  talent  Even  before  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  age  he  brought  out  some  plays,  and,  for 
several  years,  continued  to  write  with  success  for 
the  stage.  His  success,  however,  only  rendered  him 
a  mark  for  the  satire  of  Boileau,  who  attacked  him 
witti  so  much  bitterness  as  to  have  injured  his  own 
fame.  Quinault  then  abandoned  tragedy,  which  he 
felt  not  to  be  his  province,  and,  connecting  himself 
with  Lully,  laboured  for  tl>e  opera.  In  this  lyric 
department  of  poetry,  he  displayed  such  talents  as 
to  be  placed  above  all  his  competitors,  and  to  be 
ranked,  by  the  best  judges,  among  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  French  language  more  delicate,  tender 
and  ingenious  than  (he  turn  of  his  songs  and  love 
dialogues.  Boileau,  and  the  other  censure  rs  of 
Quinault,  attributed  the  success  of  his  pieces  solely 
to  the  merit  of  Lolly's  music ;  which,  however,  is 
forgotten,  while  Quioault's  verse  is  always  read 


with  pleasure.  His  Armide,  (1686,)  and  tut .;  >*, 
are  masterpieces  in  their  kind.  Qumauii.  \\&\* 
without  experience  in  affairs  of  business,  va- 
ried the  widow  of  a  rich  inercliant,  who*  eatu  * 
had  settled  ,  and  purchased  (10*71)  the  pas 
tor  in  the  chamber  of  accounts.  He  was  sous  ck 
received  into  the  French  academy,  and,  in  tLt  an 
of  that  body,  congratulated  the  kiug  oo  bn  ma 
from  the  campaigns  of  10*75  and  1677.  Thrfc 
tery  which  he  employed  in  hb  prologues  obu.nK 
him  a  pension.  A  melancholy,  produced  |tw»bn 
by  the  decline  of  his  health,  disturbed  the  Lp, 
ness  of  his  last  years.  He  was  filled  with  rept-;  u 
having  devoted  bis  talents  to  theatrical  product  * 
and  determined  to  apply  what  remained  d  .. 
powers  to  the  honour  of  Cod  and  the  king.  Ht  b- 
gan  a  poem  upon  the  extirpation  ot  Prui«UK.= 
in  France,  which,  however,  would  only  have  <fc- 
nished  his  reputation.  He  died  iu  1688.  In 
Quinault  was  polite,  amiable,  and  kind.  Betm 
his  theatrical  pieces,  he  was  the  auUtor  of  wt 
occasional  poems.  His  works  were  pobllsM: 
1739  and  in  1778,  in  five  volumes,  vitas  Lie  ^ 
fixed. 

QUINCE  (cydonia  vulgaris) ;  a  k>»,  tprt-o 
tree,  named  after  the  ancient  town  of  CyA*,  s 
Crete,  from  which  place  it  was  said  to  hare  ha 
introduced  into  the  other  parts  of  Europe ;  uc ; 
appears  to  grow  wild  in  Western  Asia  and  wc«  i 
tlie  neighbouring  parts  of  Europe,  ltisiwvau- 
vated  throughout  Europe,  and  iu  many  puis  </  > 
United  States,  for  the  sake  of  its  trait,  wi*i 
though  hard  and  austere  when  plucked  from  the 
becomes  excellent  when  boiled  and  rates  *-i 
sugar,  or  preserved  in  sirup,  or  made  into  dst> 
lade.  Quinces,  when  mixed  with  other  frss.  j 
cookery,  communicate  a  very  pleasant  fUrrow,  ai 
a  delicious  wine  may  be  made  from  thee  ?a 
mixed  with  sugar  in  the  proportion  of  one  qarf  * 
the  pound ,  and  fermented.  The  leaves  of  tit  q«-»7 
tree  are  simple,  alternate  and  entire  ;  the  i**^ 
are  large,  white,  sometimes  with  a  blosh  «t  .-.i. 
and  are  solitary  at  tlie  extremity  of  the  year 
branches  ;  tlie  divisions  of  the  calyx  are  dea»x-r 
ted  ;  and  the  fruit  is  somewhat  pear-shaped,  y***- 
ish  and  cottony,  internally  containing  five  car-  k 
nous  cells,  in  each  of  which  the  seeds  are  sitocj 
in  two  series  to  the  number  of  eight  and  upww 
and  covered  with  a  mucilaginous  substance. 
character  of  tlie  numerous  seeds  is  the  prarri 
circumstance  in  its  structure,  which  uou-fw** 
the  quince  from  the  apple  and  pear.  The  yx* 
succeeds  best  in  a  light  soil:  if  it  be  too  nrD  -f 
fruit  becomes  insipid,  and  if  too  dry.  it 
small  and  coriaceous.  The  Cydonia  Japtx*  » • 
beautiful  low  bush,  remarkable  for  the  bnlory  : 
its  flowers,  which  vary  from  the  richest  wirVi 
the  most  delicate  blush  colour.  It  is  very  ha* 
and  is  one  of  the  most  ornamental  shrub*  tin: » 
be  placed  in  a  garden.    It  b  a  native  of  Japtf. 

QUINCTILIANUS.   See  Qutnittianmi. 

QUINCUNX,  in  Roman  antiquity,  deaota 
thing  that  consists  of  five  twelfth  parts  of 
but  particularly  of  the  at,  or  pound.   See  At 

QUIN  DECAGON,  In  geometry,  a  plei*  tft* 
with  fifteen  sides  and  fifteen  angles,  which, »  t* 
skies  are  all  equal,  is  termed  a  regular  qu  i  aba  ( 1 
and  irregular  when  otherwise. 

QUININE.    See  Quina,  and  Hark, 

QU1NQUAGESIMA ;  name  of  the  Ssjsby  £ 
fore  Lent,  because  fifty  days  before  Easter;  u* 
called  Etio  mini. 

QU1NQUETS ;  the  French  term  far  Arf» 
lamps.    See  the  utter  part  of  the  article  Ltnf- 

QUINSY  ;  an  iidlainmatiou  of  the  U^a"1  1 
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species  of  angina,  which  render*  respiration  difficult, 
or  intrrct' pts  it ;  also  an  inflammation  of  the  fauces. 

QUINT  ANE  ;  a  Roman  military  sport  or  exer- 
cise by  men  on  horseback,  formerly  practised  io 
Kngland  to  try  the  agility  of  the  country  youth.  It 
was  tilting  at  a  mark,  made  in  the  shape  of  a  man 
t<»  the  navel,  having  a  shield  in  his  left  hand,  and 
n  wooden  sword  in  his  right ;  the  whole  was  made 
to  turn  round,  so  thnt  if  it  was  struck  with  the  lance 
in  any  other  part  but  full  in  the  breast,  it  turned 
with  the  force  of  the  stroke,  and  hit  the  horseman 
with  the  sword  which  it  held  in  its  right  hand. 

QUINTESSENCE  (from  quinta  ettentia,  the 
fifth  essence,  by  which  the  Pythagoreans  meant  the 
tether),  in  chemistry  ;  the  concentrated  extract  of 
the  virtues  of  a  substance  ;  hence,  in  general,  the 
purest,  best,  or  highest  state  of  a  quality. 

QU1NTETTO,  or  QUINTET!  {Italian);  a 
vocal  or  instrumental  composition  in  live  parts,  in 
which  each  part  is  oUligato,  and  performed  by  a 
single  voice  or  instrument. 

QUINTiliANUS,orQU!NCTILIANUS.Ma»- 
crs  Pari os,  flourished  in  the  first  century  of  the 
Christian  era,  and,  at  an  early  age,  left  Calaguris 
(now  Calahorra),  in  Spain,  the  place  of  his  birth, 
tor  Home,  where  he  first  distinguished  himself  as  an 
advocate,  and  afterwards  as  a  rhetorician.  Some 
of  the  most  eminent  Romans  were  his  pupils,  and 
the  emperor  Domitian  bestowed  on  him  the  con- 
sular dignity.    During  the  reign  of  that  emperor, 
QuintWia.il  wrote  his  excellent  work,  De  Institu- 
tion? Oratorio,  which  contains  a  system  of  rhetoric ; 
it  exhibits  him  as  a  practised  master,  a  mau  of 
taste  and  talents,  and  a  worthy  imitator  of  Cicero. 
The  tenth  book,  which  contains  his  opinions  of 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  particularly  interest, 
ing,  and  important  for  the  history  of  literature,  and 
is  characterised  no  less  by  acuteuess  tlian  cogency 
of  reasoning.    There  are  bImj  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  rhetorical  speeches  (dec/a  mat  tone  t)  attributed 
to  him,  but  they  are  not  considered  genuine.  A 
treatise,  De  Orator&ut  sice  de  Causit  corrupt*  Elo- 
quential, is  often  published  wilh  his  works,  but  is 
also  ascribed  to  Tacitus  and  to  other  writers.  The 
best  editions  of  Qutntilian  are  Burmann's  (Leyden, 
1720,  2  vols.,  4U\),  Cappcrouier's  (Paris,  1725, 
fol  ),  Gesner  (Goettingen,  1738,  2  vols.,  4to.),  Spal- 
ding's (Leipsic,  17J»8— 18lo.  4  vols.),  ami  Lune- 
nuuin's  (Hanover,  182G,  2  vols.). 

QUINTUPLE  ALLIANCE.  See  Quadruple 
Alliance. 

QUINTUS  CALABER,  or  SMYRNJ5US;  a 
Greek  poet,  the  time  and  place  of  whose  birth  are 
uncertain.  His  surnames  are  derived  from  the  dis- 
covery of  his  poem  in  Calabria,  and  his  mention  of 
Smyrna  as  the  place  of  his  residence.  He  probably 
flourished  in  the  fourth  century  A.  D.  His  poem, 
n«*«jiu«-MtiMi  'o>nt«*  (Supplement  to  Homer),  is  a 
continuation  of  the  Iliad,  in  which  Homer  is  indeed 
Imitated,  but  by  no  means  equalled  in  grace  and 
simplicity.  The  latest  critical  edition  of  this  work, 
by  Tychsen,  with  remarks  by  Heyne  (Strasburg, 
1307),  was  published  at  the  expense  of  the  Bipont 
society. 

QIT  POS  ;  a  contrivance  which  supplied  the  place 
of  writing  among  the  Peruvians,  at  the  time  of  the 
conquest  of  Peru  by  Pisarro,  in  the  sixteenth  centu- 
ry. It  consisted  of  several  thread*  of  different 
colours  attached  to  a  cord,  and  tied  in  knots.  Each 
colour  had  its  peculiar  signification ;  and,  in  case 
the  sense  could  not  be  conveyed  by  the  colours,  the 
knots  were  used.  By  this  means,  calculations  were 
carried  on,  enumerations  of  the  population,  histori- 
cal documents  and  laws  preserved,  leagues  and 


treaties  indicated,  &c.   In  each  town  there  were  one),  signifying 


officers  whose  duty  it  was  to  take  care  of  the  quipos. 
The  defects  of  this  species  of  writing  were  supplied 
by  oral  tradition  and  short  poems.  A  somewhat 
similar  contrivance  was  in  use  iu  Guiana.  See 
Writing. 

QU1KINUS,  among  the  Romans;  a  surname  of 
Mars,  and,  at  a  later  period,  of  Romulus.  It  was 
derived  from  the  Sabine  word  quirt's  or  ct<ri«,  which 
is  said  to  have  signified  a  spear,  and  figuratively  a 
soldier  ;  thence  also  the  name  Quirites,  assumed  by 
the  Romans  after  the  union  ot  the  Sabines.  and 
applied  to  Roman  citttens  in  harangues  addressed 
to  them.  The  terms  Quirinalia  (a  festival  in  hon- 
our of  Romulus),  and  Quirinalis  (one  of  the  seven 
hills  of  Rome),  are  of  the  same  origin. 

QUIT-CLAIM,  in  law,  signifies  a  release  of 
any  action  that  one  person  has  against  another. 
It  signifies  also  a  quitting  a  claim  or  title  to 
lands,  &c. 

QUIT- RENT,  in  law  ;  a  small  rent  that  is  pay- 
able by  the  tenants  of  most  manors,  whereby  the 
tenant  goes  quit  and  free  from  all  other  services. 
Anciently  this  payment  was  called  while  rent,  be- 
cause it  was  paid  in  silver  coin,  and  to  distinguish 
it  from  rent-corn. 

QUITO  ;  formerly  an  audiencia  of  New  Grenada, 
more  recently  on  integrant  part  of  the  republic  ot 
Colombia,  bordering  on  Peru  and  the  Pacific  ocean. 
(See  Colombia,  Sucre,  and  f'enezuela.)  It  is  divided 
into  the  three  departments  of  the  Equator,  Asiuii, 
Guayaquil,  and  contains  a  population  of  about 
520,000.  principally  Indians  and  mestitoes.  An 
elevated  part  of  the  chain  of  die  Amies  traverses 
this  country,  and  is  divided  into  two  ridges  separ- 
ated by  a  lofty  plain,  about  twenty  miles  in  breadth, 
on  which  most  of  the  population  is  concentrated. 
The  western  ridge  i*  from  100  to  WOO  miles  from  tho 
ocean,  and  contains  the  summits  of  Pichincha, 
Chimboraio,  &c.  (Secludes.)  The  eastern  ridge 
contains  several  volcanoes  in  activity.  The  low 
country  yields  maixe  and  sugar,  and  the  higher 
regions,  ct»rn.  The  climate,  in  general,  is  cold,  and 
earthquakes  often  produce  great  ravages. 

QUITO  ;  a  city  of  Colombia,  capital  of  the  de- 
partment of  the  equator,  460  miles  south-west  of 
Bogota,  and  850  north  of  Lima,  lying  at  the  foot 
of  the  volcanic  mountain  Pichincha,  in  lat.  I  .VS., 
Ion.  78°  45'  W\,  at  an  elevation  of  6550  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  The  streets,  owing  to  tho. 
nature  of  the  ground,  are  generally  uneven  ami 
irregular,  and  are  also  narrow  and  badly  paved. 
The  houses  are  commonly  of  but  one  story,  on 
account  of  the  frequency  of  earthquakes,  and  built 
of  unbumt  bricks  and  day.  The  city  contains  a 
cathedral  and  episcopal  palace,  seven  other  churches, 
numerous  convents,  several  hospitals,  and  other 
public  buildings.  The  population  is  differently 
estimated  at  from  40,000  to  70.000.  The  climate 
is  mild,  and  almost  the  same  throughout  the  year ; 
but  furious  storms  and  earthquakes  too  often  cause 
great  ravages.  Quito  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1534,  and  was  for  a  long  time  attached  to  Peru, 
but,  in  1718.  was  annexed  to  New  Grenada. 

QUIXOTE,  Don.   See  Cervantes. 

QUODLIBET  (Latin,  at  it  pleases)  signifies  any 
thing  thrown  together  without  order  or  connexion. 
Comic  pictures,  consisting  of  various  disconnected 
fragments,  poems,  and  musical  pieces  of  a  similar 
nature,  are  called  quodUlets.  (See  Potpourris) 
The  more  usual  sense  of  quvdlibet,  in  English,  is  a 
quibble. 

QUORUM;  a  term  used  in  commissions,  of 
which  the  origin  is  the  Latin  expression,  quorum 
unum  A.  B.  etse  volumus  (of  whom  A.  B.  shall  be 
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among  several  persons  invested  with  power,  with- 
out whom  the  others  could  not  proceed  in  the  busi- 
ness. Thus,  among  the  justices  of  the  peace,  it 
was  customary  to  name  some  eminent  for  knowledge 
ami  prudence,  to  be  of  the  quorum  ;  but  all  justices 
are  now  generally  of  the  quorum.  In  legislative 
and  similar  assemblies,  a  quorum  is  such  a  num- 


ness. 

QUOTIENT  ;  the  quantity  obtained  by  the  pnv 
cess  of  division,  or,  in  other  words,  the  q Beauty 
which  indicates  how  often  the  dhrfator  is  confutta 
in  the  dividend ;  thus  3  is  the  quotient  of  15  di»  idad 
by  5. 


R. 


R  ;  the  eighteenth  letter  of  the  English  alphabet, 
a  lingual  and  a  liquid  or  semi-vowel,  as  it  can  be 
pronounced  before  and  after  most  consonants.  This 
letter  is  pronounced  in  various  languages,  and  in 
several  instances  even  in  the  same  language,  in  dif- 
ferent ways.  The  most  natural  mode,  at  least  that 
which  is  most  agreeable  to  the  ear,  and  most  com. 
mon  in  the  various  languages,  is  by  an  expiration, 
whilst  the  tongue  touches  the  roof  of  the  mouth 
with  a  tremulous  motion, — the  pronunciation  of  the 
English  r  at  the  beginning  of  a  syllable,  as  rhetoric. 
This  sound  is  still  more  distinct  in  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage, when  one  r  ends  a  syllable,  and  another 
begins  the  next,  as  zurra.  This  tremulous  motion 
of  the  tongue  makes  the  pronunciation  of  r  more 
difficult  than  that  of  any  other  letter  in  the  alpha- 
bet, so  that  it  is  the  last  which  children  learn ;  and 
if  the  tongue  is  too  thick,  or  is  too  closely  joined  to 
the  lower  part  of  the  mouth,  they  do  not  learn  it  at 
all.  Indeed,  the  sound  of  r  is  entirely  wanting  in 
some  languages,  as  in  that  of  the  Delaware  Indians 
and  ancient  Massachusetts  stock.  Among  the 
Cberokees,  those  members  of  the  tribe  who  live  in 
the  mountains  (called  mountaineer*)  change  r  into 
/;  the  others  (now  civilized)  have  always  /  instead 
of  r.  (See  L.)  Another  pronunciation  of  the  letter 
r  is  produced  by  curving  the  tongue  towards  the 
roof  of  the  mouth,  and  pressing  the  upper  part 
against  the  back  part  of  the  roof.  This  is  the  com- 
mon pronunciation  of  the  French  r;  and  in  this 
way  the  letter  may  be  pronounced  so  much  from 
the  throat,  as  to  partake  considerably  of  the  nature 
of  a  guttural.  If  the  tongue  is  not  pressed  quite  so 
much  against  the  roof  of  the  mouth,  and  the  air  is 
expired  with  less  strength,  we  produce  the  sound 
which  the  English  r  has  at  the  end  of  certain  sylla- 
bles as  in  perceive.  The  English,  and  more  parti- 
cularly the  Irish,  are  distinguished  from  the  Ameri- 
cans, by  drawing  the  tongue  far  back,  and  thereby 
preventing  the  air  from  escaping  freely,  which  pro- 
duces a  peculiar  rolling  sound.  You  may  distin- 
guish an  American  and  Englishman  immediately, 
if  they  only  wish  youa  "good  morning/  *  The  r 
loses  its  true  pronunciation  most,  in  the  English 
language,  when  it  follows  a,  in  which  case  the  ar 
is  pronounced  almost  as  the  Italian  a,  only  a  little 
les$  open,  with  a  slight  guttural  contraction.  R 
after  e  and  t,  it  is  known,  changes  the  pronuncia- 
tion of  the  latter,  in  the  English  language,  as  in 
perquisite.  (See  article  on  the  letter  E.)  The  first 
pronunciation  of  r  cannot  be  produced  but  by  an 
expiration  of  considerable  strength,  which  is  the 
reason  why,  in  many  cases,  it  is  written  with  a  foL 

*  The  London  cockney  prononeUtioaapproadiw  tttcAmer* 
irnn  In  tl.ii  r«p«rt,  to  in  the  ra»>  of  corn,  Wbicft  lj  pruuwun- 
ted,  iu  tl»e  tit)  ,  ~" 


lowing  h,  or,  In  some  languages 
to  aspirate  sound,  is  preceded  by  A.  Adelnxur 
that  r,  on  account  of  its  tremulous  motion,  b  mo- 
rally used  for  expressing  every  tremulous  mcbe. 
and,  figuratively,  every  violent  and  sudden  eraatn. 
also  quick  repetition,  intension,  fire;  e.  g.  trrmerv, 
rra,  rash,  irrer,  and  the  German  frequeniaLiTe  tr- 
iable added  to  verbs  (em),  which,  in  many  cases,  s 
changed  into  eln.  The  tremulous  motion  ef  mas 
letter,  moreover,  produces,  in  speaking  quickly,  r 
uncertainly  as  to  its  preceding  or  following  *r 
vowel,  so  that  r  is  transposed  oftener  Una  saf 
other  letter  :  to  burn,  in  English,  is  irrna  c 
German ;  Brunn  and  Born  both,  in  German,  «r 
nify  a  ire//;  so  there  are  the  Latin  rem*  sk. 
crevi,  germen  and  gramen,  pro  and  par  ;  the  Gnti 
x(«fi'«r  and  »i*fitn  ;  and  innumerable  other  casts. 
As  the  pronunciation  of  r  differs  from  that  d ; 
only  by  the  tremulous  motion  of  the  tnoroe,  t 
is  natural  that  either  of  them  should  often  air 
the  place  of  the  other.  (For  some  remark]  re- 
specting both  letters,  see  the  letter  L )  TV 
pronunciation  of  the  letter  s  is  also  much  alW  tt 
that  of  r,  as  the  tongue  is  in  the  same  p«*on 
only  allowing  the  air  to  pass  over  the  point,  imusu 
of  shaking  it.  Hence,  also,  the  frequent  altera 
tion  of  these  two  letters ;  as,  «rr,  «ru ;  arem. 
with  the  ancient  Romans  asena  ;  hare,  in  Gersai 
Haas ;  teas,  in  German  war ;  the  German  Ruhr,  c 
Ulphilas  Haas,  and  in  French  roseate,  Sec  The  K 
of  the  Romans  was  derived  from  the  P  (rho)  at 
Greeks.    It  is  the  reth  of  the  Photo  ic-ini  art 


Sam; 


an  tans 


formed  thus,  ^  and 


The  tsrwes 

forms  of  the  P  of  the  Greeks  and  fetrusos™  vmj  he 
found  in  Mionnet's  Descr.  de  Mfdailtety  pL  ml  tat 
xxi.— As  a  Roman  numeral,  it  signified  80.  scorJ- 
ing  to  the  verse, 

Oetoginta  debit  tilt  R,  ti  fuis  no/vr  jj»f  ; 

with  a  dash  over  it,  80,000.  With  the  Greeks,  • 
with  the  accent  over  it,  signified  lOO;  writ  tat 
same  sign  under  it,  it  was  100,000.  The  Hebrr* 
resh  pi)  denoted  200,  and  (=,),  200,000.  R,  « 
ancient  medals,  signifies  Ravenna,  rrtrevx,  regit.  *r+ 
titutor,  Roma,  Romanus,  Ike.;  P.  R».  popm/tts  R> 
manus;  R.  P.,  res  publico;  R.C.,  Rama  cm*fr* , 
R.  M.  S.,  Romanus ;  R.C^re*crt/j/«m,  &e.  Awn 
the  names,  R  signifies  lioscius,  Rabn'us,  Rrgxh* 
Rufus,  &c.  R,  in  numismatic  works,  BgaAs 
rare ;  and  the  different  degrees  of  rarity  are  irdt- 
cated  by  one,  two,  three,  &c.  R  stands,  in  m>*r 
times,  for  rex,  or  regina. — iZjr.  is  rue  doUar. 

RAAB  ;  a  city  of  Hungary  (anciently  Janrira' 
on  a  river  of  the  same  name,  at  its  conflurocr  »*a 
the  Danube;  16,118  inhabitants.  June  14,  J&V, 
tbe  archduke  John  end  the  palatine  of  Harjary 
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wore  ricfented  here  by  the  French,  under  Eugene 
lirnuharrtais.  (q.  sr.) 

RABANU8,  Mavktts  MAOxermrs,  a  learned 
C.ermun  prelate,  born  in  785, at  Mayence,  received 
his  first  instruction  at  Fulds,  and  afterwards  became 
the  disciple  of  Alcuin,  at  Tours.    In  822,  be  was 
made  abbot  of  Fuida.    In  829,  the  monks  expelled 
him,  alleging  that,  in  consequence  of  his  devoting; 
ao  much  time  to  his  studies,  the  aftairs  of  the 
monastery  were  neglected.  They  afterwards  wished 
him  to  resume  the  government;  but  he  declined, 
nnd  remained  in  retirement  until  847,  when  he 
wus  inaeje  bishop  of  Mayence.    One  of  his  first 
acts  was  to  summon  a  council,  in  which  he  pro- 
cured the  condemnation  of  Godeschalc,  for  main- 
taining the  doctrine  of  St  Augustine  respecting 
predestination  and  grace.    R  a  ban  us  died  in  850. 
lie  was  a  man  of  great  learning,  which  he  dis- 
played   in   several  treatises  and  commentaries, 
which  were  published  in  1627,  at  Cologne,  in  3 
▼ols.,  folio. 

RABAUT  DE  ST  ETIFXXE,  Jonv  Pacl,  a 
French   Protestant  clergyman  and  advocate,  was 
born  in  1741,  at  Nismes,  for  which  city  he  was 
chosen  a  deputy  to  the  constituent  assembly,  in 
1789.   He  had  previously  obtained  some  reputation 
by  his  writings ;  and  possessing  eloquence  and 
address,  he  appeared  with  advantage  as  a  public 
speaker.    He  distinguished  himself,  at  first,  as  one 
of  the  warmest  advocates  for  innovation;  but  on 
being  elected  a  member  of  the  national  convention, 
bis  ardour  In  some  degree  subsided.    He  had  the 
courage  to  speak  against  the  right  of  the  conven- 
tion to  sit  m  judgment  on  Louis  XVI.    His  senti- 
ments, and  his  connexions  with  the  Girondists, 
proved  his  destruction.    He  was  arrested,  June  2, 
1703,  but  made  his  escape,  and  was  declared  an 
ontlaw  on  the  28th  of  July.    He  returned  to  Paris, 
niul  found  an  asylum  in  the  house  of  his  brother. 
Being  discovered  by  accident,  he  was  guillotined, 
December  5,  1793.  He  published  several  historical 
and  political  works,  among  which  are  Lettrcs  sur 
f  Hint  aire  primitive  de  la  Grice  (1787).  and  Precis 
de  VHistoire  de  la  Revolution  de  France  (1791\ 
new  edition,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Boissy 
d'Anglas  (1922). 

RABBANISTS.  or  RABBINISTS,  also  TAL- 
MUD1STS.    See  Jwi,  and  Talmud. 

RABBETING,  in  carpentry;  the  planing  or 
cutting  of  channels  or  grooves  in  boards.  In  ship 
carpentry,  it  signifies  the  letting  in  of  the  planks 
of  the  ship  into  the  keel,  which,  in  the  rake  and 
run  of  a  ship,  is  hollowed  away,  that  the  planks 
?         may  Join  the  closer. 

RABBI  (Hebrew  for  teacher,  matter);  a  doctor 
of  the  Jewish  law.    See  the  following  article. 

RABBINICAL  LANG  I' AGE  AND  LITERA- 
TURE. When  the  rabbis  were  driven  by  the 
Arabs  from  Babylon,  at  that  time  the  head-quar- 
ters of  Jewish  erudition,  nnd  had  established  them- 
selves in  Europe,  especially  in  Spain,  and  founded 
schools,  they  were  soon  incited,  by  the  learned 
researches  of  the  Arabs  into  the  Arabic  language, 
,  to  examine  their  own  language  critically,  which 
had  degenerated  from  the  old  Hebrew  to  a  corrupt 
Chaldaic  dialect,  and  to  bring  it  back  to  its  original 
purity.  They  therefore  endeavoured  to  make  the 
biblical  Hebrew  a  written  language  again,  but 
were  not  able,  either  to  separate  all  the  Chaldaic 
forms  from  the  grammar,  or  to  confine  themselves 
to  the  proper  significations  of  the  words,  since  they 
were  not  sufficient  to  express  all  the  new  ideas 
which  had  arisen.  Thus  there  sprung  up  a  new 
Hebrew  written  language,  which  was  used  by  the 
rabbit  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Germany, 


nnd  was  therefore  called  the  rabbinical  language. 
For  the  acquisition  of  this  language,  there  have 
been  grammars,  and  lexicons,  &c.,  prepared  by 
Cellarius,  Reland,  Hardt,  Tychsen,  Buxtorf,  and 
others,  and  the  labour  of  the  study  is  repaid  by  the 
richness  of  the  rabbinical  literature,  which  may  1*5 
learned  particularly  from  the  works  of  Buxtorf, 
Bartoloccius,  and  Wolf.  Among  the  authors  dur- 
ing the  most  flourishing  period  of  the  middle 
A  ben  Esra,  David  Kimchi  (who  died  about  1232), 
but  especially  Ellas  Levita,  are  celebrated  as  gram- 
marians ;  Nathan  Ben  Jechiel  and  David  Kimchi 
also  distinguish  themselves,  the  one  by  a  lexicon  of 
the  Talmud,  in  1100,  which  was  several  times 
printed,  and  the  other  by  a  Hebrew  lexicon,  which 
long  retained  a  classical  reputation.  The  first, 
who,  after  the  researches  of  Alien  Ktra,  Maimonides 
(born  1139;  see Maimon), Solomon  Jarchi.  and  David 
Kimchi,  undertook  a  great  critical  revision  of  the 
Pentateuch,  In  which  the  Masora  was  his  guide, 
was  Meyer  Hallevi  (Haramah)  of  Toledo,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century  ;  the  rabbi 
Mcraichem  de  Lonsnno  (whose  Or  Torah,  with  the 
Shete  Jadoth,  was  published  in  Venice,  1618),  suc- 
ceeded, and  after  him  came  Solomon  Norsi,  whose 
labours  surpass  those  of  all  the  preceding,  in  extent 
and  thoroughness.  Among  the  commentators  on 
the  Old  Testameut,  the  roost  conspicuous  are  A  ben 
Ezra,  a  learned  philologist,  but  obscure  writer ; 
Solomon  Jurchi,  a  poor  linguist,  and  aUo  obscure 
writer  (about  1180);  Joseph  Kimchi  (1160),  one  of 
the  most  learned  of  the  Jews,  and  his  son,  David 
Kimchi,  Levi  Ben  Gerson  (before  1370)  and  Isaac 
Arbarbatiel  (before  1508).  Maimonides  endea- 
voured to  aid  the  interpretation  of  the  holy  writings 
of  his  nation  by  philosophico-thcological  disquisi- 
tions ;  among  the  many  commentators,  he  and 
Kaschi  were  the  most  distinguished.  The  above- 
mentioned  Levi  Ben  Gerson  and  Lipman  of  Miihl- 
hnusen  (1399),  wrote  in  defence  of  their  faith.  In 
respect  to  the  geography  of  the  middle  Bg«s,  Moses 
Petachia  of  KatUbon  (before  1187),  Benjamin  of 
Tudela  (in  U60\  and  Perisol  of  Avignon  (about 
1550),  rendered  much  service  by  the  descriptions 
of  their  travels.  Mathematics,  likewise  astronomy, 
philosophy  ami  medicine,  were  studied  with  great 
avidity  by  the  Jews,  especially  in  the  schools  of  the 
Arabs  in  Spain  ;  but  as  few  of  their  scientific  works 
are  printed,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  referring  to 
the  oft-named  Maimonides,  who,  as  a  philosopher, 
mingled  the  notions  of  Aristotle  and  Plato  with  the 
Cabala  and  the  Talmud,  wit  who,  in  his  medical 
works  (Aphoritmi,  and  J)c  Itegimine  Sanitate, 
showed  himself  a  follower  of  Galen. 

RABBIT  (Icpus  ennicutua).  The  rabbit  differs 
from  the  hare  in  beine  of  a  smaller  site,  and  having 
shorter  ears  and  hinder  legs.  It  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  introduced  from  Spain  into  the  vari- 
ous countries  of  Europe  in  which  it  is  now  found. 
In  it*  wild  state,  the  colour  of  its  fur  is  brown  ;  its 
tail  black  above,  nnd  white  beneath ;  but  when 
domesticated,  the  colours  vary  much,  being  white, 
pied,  ash-coloured,  black,  &c.  In  England,  rabbits 
are  reared  either  in  warrens  or  in  hutches ;  the  best 
situations  for  the  former  are  sandy  hills,  on  which 
the  juniper  is  thickly  planted,  as  the  leaves  of  this 
shrub  are  eagerly  eaten  by  rabbits,  and  impart  a 
delicate  and  aromatic  flavour  to  their  flesh.  If  rab- 
bits are  kept  in  hutches,  these  places  should  be 
kept  perfectly  clean,  or  otherwise  these  animals 
will  be  sickly.  They  are  extremely  prolific,  begin- 
ning to  breed  when  about  six  months  old,  and  pro- 
ducing young  seven  times  a  year,  the  litter  usually 
consisting  of  eight.  Should  this  happen  regularly, 
the  produce  of  one  pair,  in  four  years,  would  amount 
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to  the  nmaaing  number  of  1,274,840.  Rabbits  are 
subject  to  two  disorders,  which  often  prove  fatal  to 
them, — the  rot  and  a  kind  of  madness.  They  are 
taken  either  by  snaring  them,  or  smoking  them 
from  their  holes  by  the  fumes  of  sulphur.  Their 
fur  is  extremely  useful  in  the  manufacture  of  iiats, 
and  their  6«sh  is  more  juicy  than  that  of  the  hare. 
It  is  forbidden  to  be  eaten  by  the  laws  of  Moses 
and  Mahomet. 

RABELAIS,  Francois, a  humorous  and  satirical 
French  writer,  author  of  Gargantuaand  Pantagruel, 
was  born  at  Chimin,  in  Touraine,  about  1483.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  apothecary,  or,  according  to 
some,  of  an  inn  keeper.  Rabelais  entered  the 
Franciscan  order  at  Fontenayle-Comte ;  but  the 
absence  of  all  true  learning  soon  disgusted  him  with 
this  residence,  and  his  satirical  humour  and  Mime 
youthful  indiscretions  drew  upon  him  the  hatred  of 
the  monks.  With  the  permission  of  Clement  VII., 
he  now  entered  the  Benedictine  order  (about  15S3), 
but  soon  after  went  to  Montpelier  as  a  secular 
priest,  and  afterwards  studied  medicine,  received 
the  degree  of  doctor,  and  taught  and  practised  the 
medical  profession.  Remorse  or  fear  induced  him 
to  procure,  from  Paul  ill., absolution  for  the  vio- 
lation of  his  monastic  vows,  and  he  spent  some  time 
as  cauon  in  the  abbey  of  Saint- Maur-des- Fosses, 
where  he  was  placed  by  the  interest  of  his  patron, 
the  cardinal  du  Bellay,  aud  where  he  is  supposed 
to  have  written  a  considerable  part  of  his  Panta- 
gruel. He  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Meudon, 
as  parish  priest.  He  died  at  Paris,  in  1553.  Volt- 
aire censures  the  Gargantua  and  Pantagruel,  in 
which  the  taste  of  the  age  for  the  wonderful  and 
the  ignorance  of  the  monks  are  severely  satirised ; 
but  tlie  buffoonery  which  it  contains  must  be  attri- 
buted to  the  spirit  of  tlie  age,  and  not  to  the  taste 
of  Rabelais,  wlio  is,  however,  much  below  Cervan- 
tes in  humour.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  give 
flexibility  and  finish  to  the  yet  rude  and  harsh  lan- 
guage, of  his  country.  Boiieau  calls  him  la  raison 
en  matque,  and  Rousseau,  le  gentil  maitre  Francois. 
Rabelais  was  a  conscientious  teacher  of  his  people, 
and  it  was  his  pleasure  to  instruct  the  children  of 
his  parish  in  sacred  music.  His  house  was  the  re- 
sort of  the  learned  ;  his  purse  was  always  open  to 
tlie  needy ;  and  his  medical  skill  was  employed  in 
the  service  of  his  parish.  His  work  cannot  now  be 
easily  understood  without  glossaries  and  comment- 
aries, the  best  of  which  is  in  tlie  edition  of  La 
Duchat,  with  engravings  by  Picart. 

RABENER.  Gottlieb  William,  a  German 
satirist,  was  born  in  1714,  near  Leipsic,  and  was 
controller  of  the  taxes  for  the  circle  of  Leipsic,  un- 
til his  death,  in  1 771 .  His  works  were  republished 
several  times;  latest  edition,  Leipsic,  1771  (6 
vols.)  His  life,  by  Weisse,  appeared  in  1772.  He 
never  allowed  himself  to  indulge  in  personalities, 
but  chastised  folly  in  general.  His  satire  would  be 
considered  rather  tame  in  England,  where  the  party 
contentions  incident  to  a  free  government  give  fise  | 
to  violent  abuse  and  biting  ridicule  unheard  of  in 
arbitrary  governments.  His  works  have  been  trans- 
lated into  French  and  Dutch.  A  report  of  his  death 
became  current  long  before  his  actual  decease ;  so 
that  he  had  the  pleasure  of  learning  what  people 
said  about  him. 

RACCOON  (procyon).  This  animal  is  found  in 
most  parts  of  the  American  continent,  though  it 
appears  to  be  more  common  to  the  north  than  to 
the  south.  Its  colour  is  grayish-brown,  with  a 
dusky  line  running  from  the  top  of  the  head  down 
the  middle  of  the  lace,  ending  below  the  eyes.  The 
tail  is  very  thickly  covered  with  hair,  and  is  marked 
by  five  or  six  aouulations  of  black,  on  a  yellowish- 


white  ground.  There  nre,  however,  several  nrwws 

as  regards  colour.  The  site  varies  much  teem  » 
to  the  age  and  sex.  A  foil-grown  uai*  na»  V 
stated  to  have  the  body  about  eighteen  to  tvray 
inches  long,  the  head  five  inches,  and  the  tail  im 
eight  inches  in  length.  The  female  exctnk 
dimensions  ;  and,  among  tlie  skins  in  the  ferw 
shops,  some  are  found  whicil  much  mrpm  ik 
above  measurements.  In  the  wild  state,  the  fat- 
coon  is  savage  and  sanguinary.  cnmmiuJrir.  p* 
slaughter  among  both  wud  and  domesticated  tea 
as  he  always  destroys  a  great  number  withoat  «o- 
sumiug  any  part  of  them  except  the  head,  or  u> 
blood  which  flows  from  their  wounds.  The  nrmr 
also  will  occasionally  commit  ravages  in  pboutku 
of  sugar-cane,  or  of  Indian  corn,  especially  wiw 
tlie  latter  is  in  a  young  state.  This  u.tnol  a  > 
good  climber,  and,  from  the  form  of  tu  dssi.  i 
enabled  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  a  branch  of  a  1st, 
that  it  requires  no  slight  exertion  of  stfwgb  * 
disengage  it.  One  of  the  most  marked  pecalortn 
of  the  raccoon,  and  on  which  its  specific  ma*  i 
lotor,  or  tlie  washer,  is  founded,  is  its  habit  of  pter 
ing  its  food  into  water  before  eating  it.  It  b  sard 
without  much  difficulty  while  young,  but  is  apt  > 
become  untractable  and  dangerous  as  it  pvn 
older.  In  tlie  domesticated  state,  it  is  eunw.7 
restless  and  inquisitive,  examining  every  th«$,  i 
extremely  fond  of  sweet  things,  and  will  e»a 
take  of  strong  liquors,  so  as  to  liecotne  intojiewi 
delights  in  hunting  spiders,  grasshoppers,  smiaav 
worms.  Captivity,  however,  produces  eonttknta 
changes  in  the  habits  of  this  animal ;  for,  mat 
as  in  a  state  of  nature,  of  sleeping  durinf  U*«v 
and  roaming  about  at  night  in  search  of  faoi  • 
will  learn  to  be  active  during  the  day,  aadsn*- 
main  quiet  at  night.  When  inclined  to  ; 
rolls  iiself  up  into  a  kind  of  ball :  in  Urn  p«a 
it  sleeps  so  profoundly  as  not  to  be  readily  diaor- 
ed.  The  fur  is  valuable,  and  forms  no  naoosi?- 
able  article  of  traffic.  Its  principal  use  is  is  u 
manufacture  of  hats.  The  female  has  fan  t*» 
three  young  at  a  birth.  Her  den  is  usual! j  is  cat 
hollow  tree,  or  very  secure  situation. 

RACEME,  in  botany;  a  particular  irraapa* 
of  flowers,  when  they  are  arranged  arovul  a  L 
form  simple  axis,  each  particular  flow  tea* 
stalked. 

RACES.    Horse  races  were  customary  «  be- 
hind in  very  early  times.    Fits  Stephen  awso* 
them  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.    In  the  retga  * 
queen  Elizabeth,  they  appear  to  have  been  oarrl 
to  such  excess  as  to  have  Injured  the  fataw  «* 
the  nobility.    At  that  lime,  however,  the  s*idu 
were  private,  and  gentlemen  rode  their  vn  bono. 
In  the  reign  of  James  1 .,  public  races  wen;  e<^ 
lished.    The  horses  were  at  that  time  prepare 'f 
running  by  the  discipline  of  food,  phytic,  aiKr 
sweats,  and  clothing  which  compose  the  pw*0 
system.   The  weight,  also,  which  each  her*  « 
to  carry,  was  rigidly  adjusted.    The  usual  wr'stf 
was  ten  stone,  and  the  riders  were  weighed  bt*" 
they  started.    The  prise  was  generally  •  hr- 
About  the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Clark  1. 
races  were  performed  in  Hyde  park.  ^ 
restoration,  racing  was  much  encouraged  by  Oar* 
II..  and  a  silver  bowl  or  cup  of  the  value  <rf  a  te" 
dred  guineas  was  allotted  for  a  prise.  Sobvqa* 
sovereigns  have  also  encouraged  racing.  Thf 
of  a  hundred  guineas  is  now  given  in  lira 
silver  bowl.    Fine  and  delicate  horses,  uV 
of  warm  climates,  excel  in  swiftness.  Thr 
perfect  of  these  were  originally  found  is  An* 
but  their  qualities  may  be  improved  in  their **** 
dams  in  a  more  fruitful  country.  The  Aw* 
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tried  in  England  hare  never  proved  themselves  I 
equal  in  any  respect,  upon  the  course,  to  the  Eng.  1 
ltsh  racers,  descended  from  Arabian  stock.  The  I 
true  test  of  thorough  blood  it  not  speed,  but  con- 
tinuance. The  speed  and  continuance  of  race 
horses  is  necessarily  affected  by  the  weight  which 
they  carry.  It  is  said  Utat,  in  running  four  miles, 
seven  pounds  make  the  ditference  of  a  distance,  or 
£40  yards  between  horses  of  equal  goodness. 
Weight  is  therefore  regulated  with  scienlitic  preci- 
sion on  the  turf  ;  and  if  the  jockeys,  or  either  of 
tin  tn,  tall  below  the  amount  agreed  upon,  they  are 
ttiade  to  carry  weights  to  make  up  the  dinereuce. 
The  weights  borne  by  rat  e  horses  vary  from  the 
maximum  twelve  stone  to  a  boy  of  the  lightest 
weight.  The  usual  trial  of  speed,  in  English  rac- 
ing, is  a  single  mile;  of  continuance  or  bottom, 
four  miles.  It  has  been  asserted  that  Flying  Child- 
en  ran  a  mile  over  Newmarket  in  the  space  of  a 
minute.  The  time  was  really  a  few  seconds  over  a 
minute.  Flying  Childers,  in  17*1,  ran  four  miles, 
carrying  nine  stone  two  pounds,  in  the  space  of  six 
minutes  forty- eight  seconds.  This  wonderful  ani- 
mal leaped  ten  yards  witlt  bis  rider  upon  level 
ground,  and  is  supposed  to  have  covered,  at  every 
spring  in  running,  a  space  of  twenty-five  feet,  which 
is  more  than  forty- nine  feet  in  a  second.  Eclipse 
ran  four  miles  in  York  in  eight  minutes,  carrying  a 
weight  of  twelve  stone,  or  16s  pounds.  Bay  Mai- 
ton  ran  over  the  same  course  in  seven  minutes  and 
fbrty-thrt'e  and  a  ha  It- seconds.  The  present  system 
of  training  race  horses  is  to  commence  operations 
at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  by  brushing  the  horse 
over.  This  being  done,  and  the  horse  having  fin- 
ished his  corn,  he  is  taken  to  exercise :  he  takes 
his  walking  and  galloping  before  and  after  water, 
according  to  his  age,  state  of  his  flesh,  &c.  When 
he  returns  to  the  stable,  whisping,  leg-brushing, 
fcc,  ensue ;  afterwards  feeding ;  and  the  door  is 
closed,  the  horse  being  left  to  himself,  free  from  all 
kinds  of  disturbance-  This  is  finished  as  early  m 
the  day  as  possible.  A  similar  process,  but  shorter, 
takes  place  three  hours  afterwards  ;  at  noon,  brush- 
ing, feeding.  &c,  again,  and  the  stable  door  is 
again  closed  for  several  hours,  when  similar  opera- 
tions to  those  of  the  morning  are  repeated  ;  similar 
stable  discipline  follows,  and  the  door  is  once  more 
closed  at  six  o'clock.  At  eight,  the  horses  are  fed 
and  racked  up.  Their  stables  are  often  warmed  by 
artificial  heat.  The  administration  of  physic  ought 
to  depend  upon  circumstances.  Immediately  before 
the  race  commences,  the  jockeys  are  weighed,  to 
see  whether* they  are  of  the  prescribed  weight; 
and,  immediately  after  the  race  is  over,  the  weigh- 
ing is  repeated,  to  ascertain  whether  any  of  the 
weights  have  been  dropped  on  the  course.  There 
is  a  great  deal  of  fraud  practised  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness of  racing.  The  following  are  some  of  the 
laws  observed  on  the  turf.  Horses  take  their  ages 
from  May  day ;  that  is,  from  the  first  day  of  the 
May  next  succeeding  their  birth.  The  term  catch 
wights  means  that  the  riders  are  appointed  by  the 
parties  without  weighing.  Give-and-take  plates 
are  twelve  hands  to  carry  a  stated  weight,  all  above 
to  carry  extra  in  the  pro  portion  of  seven  pounds  for 
an  Inch.  A  pott  match  is  to  insert  the  age  of  the 
horse  in  the  articles,  and  to  ntn  any  horse  of  that 
age,  without  declaring  what  horse,  till  you  come  to 
the  post  to  start.  The  horse  that  has  his  head  at 
the  ending  post  first,  wins  the  heat.  If  a  rider  fall 
trom  bis  horse,  the  horse  may  be  ridden  in  by  a 
person  that  is  sufficient  weight,  provided  he  go 
bark  to  tiie  place  where  the  rider  fell.  Hones 
running  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  post,  and  not 
turning  hack,  are  distance*!  ;  horses  arc  distanced 
v. 


I if  their  riders  cross  and  jostle,  when  the  articles  do 
not  permit  it.  When  three  horses  have  each  won 
a  heat,  they  only  must  start  for  a  fourth,  and  tiie 
preference  between  them  wUl  be  determined  by  the 
event. 

RACES  OP  MEN.    See  Man. 

RACINE,  Jkam.  This  great  French  tragic  poet, 
born  Dec.  SI,  1039,  at  Ferts-MUon,  lost  his  parents 
when  a  child,  and  was  educated  in  the  abbey  of 
Fort-Royal- des-Champs.  Here  the  future  direction 
of  bis  tastes  was  already  indicated  in  his  love  for 
the  old  Greek  dramatic  poets,  among  whom  Eurip- 
ides was  his  favourite.  From  Fort-Royal  Racine 
went  to  the  college  of  Harcourt,  where  he  completed 
his  studies.  His  first  production  was  an  ode  on  tiie 
marriage  of  Louis  XIV.,  which  procured  him, 
through  Colbert's  mediation,  a  pension,  afterwards 
increased  to  2000  bvrrs,  and  a  present  of  100  louis- 
d'ors.  From  this  time,  be  continued  to  reside  at 
Paris,  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Boileau,  and 
devoted  entirely  to  poetry.  1 1  is  first  tragedy—  La 
Thtbaide,  on  let  Frcrct  Ennemit  —appeared  in 
1664,  and.  although  much  inferior  to  bis  biter 
works,  was  received  with  great  favour.    In  this 

!>iece,  he  imitated  Corneille  ;  in  his  later  ones,  he 
o  I  lowed  a  more  independent  course.  His  Alexan- 
dre (1666),  though  not  approved  by  Corneille,  was 
received  with  almost  universal  applause  in  Paris  ; 
and  his  Andromache.  (1668),  was  still  more  success- 
ful. Through  all  the  faults  of  the  bitter  production, 
the  power  of  the  poet  is  perceptible;  and,  from  this 
time  forward  Racine  was  generally  preferred  by 
his  countrymen  to  Corneille,  whom  they  bad  pre- 
viously looked  upon  as  inimitable.  The  ease  and 
harmony  of  his  versification,  and  his  delineations  of 
tender  love,  contributed  mainly  to  this  result.  Ra- 
cine replied  to  the  tasteless  criticisms  of  marshal 
Crequi  and  the  count  d'Olone  by  an  epigram  ;  but 
he  had  a  more  difficult  struggle  to  sustain  with  St. 
Evremont,  who  was  a  sort  of  arbiter  elegant iarum 
in  France  at  that  time.  In  1638  appeared  Racine's 
comedy  Let  Plaideurt,  an  Imitation  of  the  Wasps 
of  Aristophanes,  which  makes  us  wish  that  its  au- 
thor had  done  more  in  that  department.  Historical 
truth  is  most  accurately  preserved  in  his  Iiritanni- 
cut  (1670).  Berenice  (1671),  and  Bajazet  (1672), 
were  the  least  successful  of  his  pieces,  and  the  least 
faithful  in  their  historical  colouring.  hlilhridatet 
(1673)  contains  single  scenes  and  situations  of  great 
merit.  Phedre  (1677),  and  Iphigenie,  which  ap- 
peared two  years  earlier,  are  among  the  master- 
pieces of  the  French  stage.  In  Alhalte  (1691), 
which  at  first  was  looked  upon  in  France  as  an  en- 
tire failure,  Racine  displays  the  whole  compass 
of  his  genius.  In  1673,  he  was  received  into  the 
academy,  and,  several  years  later,  was  invited  by 
Louis  XIV.  to  write,  in  connexion  with  Boileau.  a 
history  of  his  reign,  and  was  named  royal  historio- 
grapher ;  but  he  did  not  proceed  far  in  this  work. 
After  a  mistaken  piety  had  withdrawn  tiie  poet 
from  the  theatre,  he  wrote  Either,  at  the  request 
of  Madame  de  Maintenon.  It  was  received  by  tiie 
court,  now  sunk  into  an  abject  superstition,  with 
the  greatest  applause,  having  been  represented  by 
the  pupils  at  St  Cyr.in  1689.  Racine  had  hitherto 
enjoyed  the  favour  of  the  court  ;  but,  having  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  king,  he  died  of  chagrin, 
April  22,  1699.  The  cause  of  his  disgrace  was  a 
treatise  upon  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prodigality  of  the  government,  writ- 
ten by  the  direction  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and 
which  offended  a  nninarth  who  was  accustomed 
only  to  flattery.  An  edition  of  his  works  by  liois- 
germain  appeared  in  1767.  and  a  more  complete 
one  by  Lenortnnnd  in  1808.    In  forming  an  esti- 
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mule  of  Racine's  genius,  we  must  distinguish  the 
faults  of  his  situation  from  those  of  tlte  writer. 
(See  France,  Literature  of,  division  Dramatic  Poe- 
try.) A  certain  stiffness  and  coldness  ;  subjects 
drawn  from  Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  and 
treated  with  the  French  gallantly  and  polish;  a 
strict  adherence  to  rules,  which  forbids  all  lyric 
freedom  or  even  romantic  colouring ;  and  the  faults 
which  arise  from  these  circumstances,  instead  of 


by 

which  was  left  open  for  a  French  tragic  poet,  to 
elevate  the  tone  of  feeling  and  the  action.  His 
tenderness  in  the  delineation  of  the  passion  of  love 
is  unsurpassed,  and  none,  before  or  since,  has  bet- 
ter depicted  the  conflict  of  contending  passions. 
In  harmony  of  versification  and  grace  ot  expression 
he  is  inimitable. 

RACK.    See  ^rac*  and  Torture. 

RADCLIFFE,  Ann,  an  eminent  novelist,  was 
born  in  London,  in  1764.  Her  maiden  name  was 
Ward,  and,  at  the  age  of  twenty- three,  she  was 
married  to  William  Radcliffe,  proprietor  and  editor 
of  the  English  Chronicle.  Mrs  Radcliffe 's  first 
performance  was  a  romance,  entitled  the  castles  of 
Athlen  and  Dumblaine,  and  the  next  the  Sicilian 
Romance ;  but  the  first  of  her  works  that  attracted 
much  attention  was  the  Romance  of  the  Forest, 
which  was  followed  by  the  Mysteries  of  Udolpho, 
which  placed  her  at  the  head  of  a  department  of 
fiction  then  rising  into  esteem.  Her  last  work  of 
this  kind  was  the  Italian.  She  also  published  a 
volume  of  Travels  through  Holland  and  along  the 
Rhine,  in  1793.  Mrs  Radcliffe  possessed  the  art 
of  exciting  a  high  degree  of  interest  in  her  narra- 
tive: her  descriptive  powers  were  of  a  superior 
order,  especially  in  the  delineation  of  scenes  of  ter- 
ror, and  in  those  aspects  of  nature  which  suggest 
tender  or  melancholy  associations.  She  died  in 
London,  in  1823.  (See  Scott's  Lives  of  the  Novel- 
ist*.) 

RADCLIFFE,  John, a  celebrated  medical  prac- 
titioner, born  in  1650,  at  Wake6eld,  in  Yorkshire, 
where  his  father  possessed  a  moderate  estate,  was 
educated  at  Oxford.  He  became  doctor  of  physic 
in  1682,  and  removed  to  London  in  1684.  He 
soon  acquired  great  reputation,  to  which  his  con- 
versational powers  contributed  ;  for,  having  a  ready 
wit  and  a  strong  tincture  of  pleasantry,  he  was  a 
very  diverting  companion.  In  1686,  he  was  ap- 
pointed physician  to  the  princess  Anne  of  Den- 
mark ;  and,  after  the  revolution,  he  was  often  con- 
sulted by  king  William  111.,  whose  favour  he  lost 
in  consequence  of  the  freedom  of  speech  in  which 
he  indulged  himself.  In  1690,  the  king,  on  his 
return  from  Holland,  finding  himself  very  unwell, 
sent  for  doctor  Radcliffe,  and  showing  him  his 
ankles,  swollen  and  oedematous,  while  his  body  was 
much  emaciated,  said,  What  do  you  think  of 
these  ?"  "  Why,  truly,"  replied  the  physician,  "  I 
would  not  have  your  majesty's  two  legs  for  your 
three  kingdoms."  He  was  no  more  consulted  by 
that  prince ;  and,  when  Anne  succeeded  to  the 
crown,  lord  Godolphin  in  vain  endeavoured  to  get 
him  reinstated  in  his  post  of  chief  physician,  as  he 
had  given  her  offence  by  telling  her  that  her  ail- 
ments were  nothing  but  the  vapours.  But,  though 
deprived  of  office,  he  was  consulted  in  all  cases  of 
emergency,  and  received  a  large  sum  of  secret  ser- 
vice money  for  his  prescriptions.  He  died  Nov.  1, 
1714.  Doctor  Radcliffe  left  £40,000  to  the  univer- 
sity of  Oxford  for  the  foundation  of  a  public  library 
of  medical  and  philosophical  sciences,  which  was 


RADISH  (rapkamu  tathut) ;  a  wril  tor- 
esculent  root,  universally  cultivated  in  teapmu 
climates,  and  in  daily  use.  Several  varieties  b«? 
been  produced  by  long  cultivation,  differae  » it* 
form,  sice,  and  colour  of  the  roots ;  either  tnfhau 
or  round,   spindle-shaped  ;   annual  or  W 


white,  red,  violet,  or  blackish  externally,  fatal™ 
white  within.  The  taste  is  more  or  less  pMjnx 
in  these  different  varieties  ;  but  they  are  good  iat 
when  young,  becoming  hard,  woody,  sod  kui*«. 
with  age.  The  radish  requires  a  deep,  low  » 
to  attain  perfection,  and  it  may  be  produced  w 
cessively  throughout  the  year  by  sowing  mac& < 
It  is  of  easy  culture,  but,  during  extivsM 
frequent  irrigation  is  necessary,  which  render*  Oj 
roots  more  mild  and  tender.  The  seed  will 
five  or  six  years.  The  stem  of  the  radish  »  l*r> 
aceous,  upright,  two  or  three  feet  high,  and  rwri 
with  short  hairs.  The  leaves  are  alternate.  * 
superior  ones  simple  and  sessile,  the  inferior  ijrnr. 
divided  into  oval  or  rounded  lobes,  toothed  <■  * 
margin,  with  the  terminal  lobe  much  the  lvr<- 
The  flowers  are  white  or  purplish,  disposed  n.  ir 
minal  racemes.  The  pods  are  cylindrical,  anau- 
a  ted  with  the  style,  indehiseent,  and  swell  a?  »» 
knots,  and  contain  rounded  seeds.  These  taeip 
oleaginous,  and  in  one  variety,  lately  intww» 
from  China,  the  oil  is  extracted  and  used  a* 
nary  purposes.  Radishes  are  antiscorbatx  tit 
stimulant,  but  are  little  employed  in  roedVw.  I  - 
plant  was  originally  brought  from  China  indlv 
sia,  but  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe  froa  tu< 
immemorial. — The  wild  radish,  or  chariotl  i 
raphanistrum),  is  a  troublesome  weed  a  pia- 
fields.    The  flowers  are  yellow. 

RADIUS,  in  geometry.    See  Diameter. 

RADNOR,  the  uameofa  county  in  Soma  Wii 
thirty-one  miles  in  length  from  east  to«r«.i* 
twenty-six  from  north  to  south.    It  is  bonaded « 
the  north  by  the  counties  of  Montgomery  aoi  i» 
lop,  on  the  east  by  Hereford,  and  on  the  tneim. 
west  by  Brecon  and  Cardiganshire*.  Thesarfco  i 
for  the  most  part,  mountainous,  and  itsa-[*cit*^ 
and  dreary.    The  south-eastern  districts, 
are  to  be  excepted  from  this  general  character. » 
even  amidst  the  wildest  regions  many  feru>  ^ 
sheltered  valleys  are  discovered.    The  coon  4 
almost  embraced  by  rivers.   The  Wye  Kpw* 
Brecon  and  Hereford  from  Radnor,  as  the  T*w 
does  Shropshire.  The  southern  districts  ait»**<t!i 
also  by  the  rivers  Arrow,  Machawy,  tod  E^* 
The  central  are  fertilised  by  thestreaawof  uVUr 
the  Cwinmarron;  Clewedag,  and  llhon;  «tu* 
Elan,  Infant  Wye,  and  others,  sufioeotJy «crf  T 
the  north.    Wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  are  p*'  = 
the  eastern  part  of  the  county;  and  the  app**n*<* 
of  the  corn  districts  is  comfortable  and  hajff:  " 
it  is  upon  the  care  and  breeding  of  sheep  U»: 
agriculturists'  attention  is  principally  besw**^ 
the  wool  of  Radnor  has  earned  a  deserved  f*r* 
ence  in  the  English  market.   The  mineral  *** 
is  as  yet  imperfectly  ascertained.    Lead  fca»  br* 
found  at  Caer  Elan;  copper  in  the  vkiirityof 
drindod  Wells ;  and  limestone  underlays  the  <*nP 
very  generally.   The  want  of  coal  is  mora 
it  is  attended  with  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  I*  4 
serious  loss  in  the  tillage  districts.  The  a«* 
springs  of  L lan drindod  are  visited  aaouaHy  ^  * 
valids.  Radnor  contains  six  hundreds,  aad  toft* 
parishes,  forty-seven  of  which  are  in  thedwo* 
St  David's,  and  five  in  that  of  Hereford.  T*  p"* 
cipal  towns  are  Presteigne  (now  the  coast? 
Knighton,  Rhayda,  and  New  Radnor. 
of  the  county  in  1821,  22,503  ;  in  l«3».2t®L 

RAEBURN,  Sta  HaNav,  a  very  tmii^P^ 
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painter,  was  bom  at  Stockbridge,  one  of  the  suburbs 
uf  Edinburgh,  on  the  4lh  March,  1756.  At  the  age 
uf  fifteen  he  was  bound  apprentice  to  a  goldsmith 
in  Edinburgh,  and  here  he  first  amused  himself  with 
drawing  miniatures,  which  were  executed  in  socha 
superior  manner  as  to  excite  the  attention  of  his 
friends,  and  latterly,  to  come  into  great  general  de- 
inun  I     On  Lite  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship,  be 
became  professionally  a  portrait  pauiter  ;  and  with 
the  view  of  improving  in  his  art,  he  repaired  to  Lon- 
don, and  introduced  himself  and  his  works  to  the 
notice  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds.    That  artist  recom- 
mended a  residence  in  Italy,  in  obedience  to  which 
advice  Mr  Kaeburn  set  out  for  Rome,  with  intro- 
ductory letters  from  Sir  Jiwhua,  to  the  most  eminent 
men  of  science  there.    After  spending  two  years  in 
Italy,  diligently  engaged  in  undying  those  great 
works  of  art  with  which  Uiat  country  abounds,  he 
returned  in  1787,  and  established  himself  in  Edin- 
burgh.    Here  lie  soon  rose  to  the  head  of  his  pro- 
fession in  Scotland,  an  eminence  which  no  artist 
presumed  to  dispute  with  him  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life.    In  1705,  he  built  a  Urge  house  in  York 
Place,  tiie  upper  part  of  which  he  lighted  from  the 
roof,  and  fitted  up  as  an  extensive  gallery,  while 
the  rest  of  the  bouse  was  laid  out  in  convenient 
painting  rooms.     11m  dwelling-house  was  at  St. 
ileniards.  near  Stockbridge,  on  the  banks  of  the 
M  ater  of  Leith.     The  future  history  of  Mr  Rae 
bum's  life  is  limited  to  lliat  of  the  paintings  which 
he  executed.    He  painted  portraits  of  most  of  the 
celebrated  individuals  by  whom  Scotland  has  been 
illustrated  during  the  last  forty  years.    His  like- 
nesses are  ^universally  regarded  as  most  striking 
ones,  while  Uiey  are  executed  with  a  freedom,  vi- 
rour.  and  dignity  of  style  peculiarly  his  own.  His 
equestrian  figures,  in  particular,  obtained  for  him  a 
high  degree  of  reputation.    His  principal  portraits 
of  this  kind  are  those  of  his  own  son  upon  a  pony, 
of  Sir  David  Haird,  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  of 
the  Karl  of  Hopeton,  and  of  Lord  Kiutore's  gnuie- 
keeper.     Among  his  full  length  portraits  may  be 
enumerated  those  of  Sir  Waller  Scott,  Mr  Keith  of 
RavrUtone.  Mr  Dugald  Stewart,  Professor  Flay- 
fair,  Francis  Homer,  M  P.,  Lord  Frederick  Camp- 
hell,(»leiigarry,  Macnab,  Macdoualduf  St  Martin's, 
Sir  John  Hay,  Lord  Glrnlce,  Lord  Douglas,  Dr 
Hope,  Sir  John  Douglas,  fcc.    Among  his  pictures 
of  a  smaller  sise  which  have  been  admired  are  those 
of  Lady  Cuming  Gordon,  Mr  and  Mrs  Skene  of 
Rubis'iiw,  Mrs  Hay,  Mr  Thomas  Thomson,  Mr 
John  Murray,  the  celebrated  James  Watt,  and  Dr 
Marcel,     The  most  interesting,  however,  of  bis 
later  works  are  a  series  of  hall- length  portraits  of 
his  literary  and  scientific  friends,  which  he  painted 
solely  lor  his  own  private  gratification.  Among  these 
are  the  portraits  of  Sir  Mailer  Scott,  Lord  JeHruy, 
Francis  Horner,  Rev.  Archibald  Alison,  Sir  David 
Krewster.  Rev.  Andrew  Tbonistui,  Mr  John  Renme, 
Lord  Cuckbum,  Rev.  J.  Thomson,  and  Mr  H.  W. 
Williams.    Id  18?*.  when  King  George  IV.  visited 
Scotland,  the  dignity  of  knighthood  was,  without 
any  solmuuion,  conferred  on  Mr  Rae  bum,  and  he 
afterwards  received  the  appointment  of  portrait 
painter  to  his  Majesty  for  Scotland.    He  did  not 
survive  those  honours  lung,  as  be  died,  after  a  short 
illness,  on  ihe  8th  July.  18*3.    At  a  meeting  of  the 
Rovtil  Academy  of  I  on  the  16th  of  thai 

month.  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  lamented  the  melan- 
choly task  which  had  devolved  upon  him,  of  an- 
nouncing officially  to  his  colleagues,  the  death  of 
one  of  their  most  distinguished  associates.  He  ex- 
his  high  admiration  for  the  talents  uf  the 


ferred  a  dignity  on  himself,  and  on  the  art  which  he 
professed.  His  loss,  Sir  Thomas  said,  had  left  a 
blank  m  the  Royal  Academy,  as  well  as  in  his  own 
country,  which  could  not  be  filled  up. 

RAFELLO.    See  Raphael. 

RAFFLE;  a  game  of  chance,  in  which  several 
persons  deposit  each  part  of  the  value  of  a  thing 
lor  the  ciiance  of  gaining  it.  The  winner  takes 
the  whole. 

RAFFLES,  Sir  Thomas  Stamford,  the  son 
of  a  captain  in  the  West  India  trade,  was  bom  ut 
sea,  off  Jamaica,  in  1781.  His  father  placed  him 
for  education  at  Hammersmith,  where  he  remained 
till  he  was  appointed  to  a  clerkship  in  the  India 
house.  In  1805,  the  secretary  to  the  board 
procured  him  the  situation  of  assistant-secretary 
to  the  new  government  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's 
island,  and  he  was  soon  after  appointed  Malay 
translator  to  the  government.  In  IS  10,  his  re- 
putation procured  him  the  appointment  of  agent 
of  the  governor-general  with  the  Malay  stales ;  and 
the  following  year,  on  the  reduction  of  Java,  he  was 
nominated  lieulenanl-guvemor  of  the  island.  In 
this  capacity  be  continued  till  181  (i,  when  here- 
turned  to  England,  with  an  extensive  collection  of 
the  productions,  costume,  fee.  of  the  Eastern  archi- 
pelago. The  year  following  appeared  his  History 
of  Java,  (new  edition  1830.)  In  1817  be  was  no- 
minated to  the  residency  of  Beiicoolen,  in  Sumatra, 
with  the  honour  of  knighthood,  and  the  lieutenant* 
governorship  of  Fort  Marlborough.  Here  he  reme- 
died many  disgraceful  abuses.  In  1823,  he  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  literary  institution,  consisting  of  a 
college  for  the  encouragement  of  Anglo-Chinese ' 
literature.  In  the  following  year  he  embarked  for 
Europe  ;  but,  u  fire  breaking  out  in  the  ship,  the 
vessel  was  destroyed  at  sea,  the  crew  and  passen- 
gers saving  their  lives  wilh  difficulty  in  the  boats, 
and  relandiug  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  about 
fifteen  miles  from  Bencoolen,  after  passing  a  night 
on  the  ocean.  He  embarked  again  for  London  in 
the  same  year,  and  died  in  I8jfu\  In  1830  appear- 
ed a  Memoir  of  bis  Life  by  his  Widow,  (4to.) 

RAFFLESIA.  This  gigantic  flower  was  disco- 
vered not  many  years  since  ui  the  interior  of  Suma- 
tra. It  is  very  rare  there,  and  is  parasitical,  grow- 
ing on  the  attui  angusti/oiitu.  The  whole  plant 
seems  to  consist  of  little  else  beyond  the  flower  and 
root.  It  is  durcius  and  the  female  flowers  are  uu- 
known.  The  calyx,  or  corolla,  consists  of  a  ventri- 
cuse  tube  crowned  with  a  ring,  and  divided  at  the 
summit  into  five  equal  lobes.  The  stamens  are 
very  numerous.  The  stem, which  hardly  rises  above 
the  root,  is  fleshy,  and  covered  with  very  large  ob- 
tuse, imbricated  bracts.  The  diameter  ot  the  flower 
is  three  feet,  and  some  parts  of  the  calyx  or  corolla 
are  ihree-fourtlis  of  an  inch  in  ttuck  i »  *a  No  other 
flower  in  the  vegetable  world  at  all  approaches 
these  dimensions.  The  R.  hortjuldti  is  a  se- 
cond species  of  the  genus,  with  n  much  smaller 
flower. 

RAFT  ;  a  sort  of  float,  formed  by  a 


planks  or  pieces  of  timber  fastened  together  sale  by 
side,  so  as  to  be  conveyed  down  rivers,  across  har- 
bours, he  ,  more  commodiously  than  if  they  were 


oVi  eased,  and  his  unfeigned  respect  for  the  high 
deling  and  gentlemanlike  conduct  which  bad  cou- 


Uiey 
separated. 

RAFTERS,  in  building,  are  pieces  of  twnVr, 
which,  standing  by  pairs  on  the  raising  piece,  meet 
in  an  augle  at  the  top,  and  form  the  rout  of  a 
building. 

RAI.OTSKI,  Fa  vxcis,  second  of  tlie  name,  prince 
or  Transylvania,  was  bom  lu  1676.  On  the  deaih 
of  his  father  he  was  carefully  watched  by  the  huuse 
uf  Austria  ;  but  he  secretly  enierrd  into  a  negoria- 
Uonwilh  Louis  XIV.,  which  being  betrayed.  U 
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found  guilty  of  high  treason.  Having  made 
his  escape  from  prison,  and  received  assurances  of 
succour  from  France, he  entered  Hungary,  and  pub- 
lished a  manifesto,  urging  the  people  to  free  them- 
selves from  the  tyranny  of  the  Austrians.  He  was 
joined  by  a  great  number,  and  stormed  some  for* 
tresses,  taking  a  severe  revenge  upon  the  imperial- 
ists, who  baa  given  no  quarter  to  the  Hungarian 
insurgents.  In  1704  he  was  proclaimed  prince  of 
Transylvania  and  protector  of  Hungary.  He  soon, 
however,  felt  the  difficulty  of  opposing  the  arms 
and  policy  of  a  powerful  sovereign,  especially  as 
Louis  could  not  render  him  much  assistance.  He 
also  found  a  rival  in  his  friend  and  associate,  count 
Bercheni ;  and  in  consequence  of  a  severe  check, 
his  troops  began  to  desert.  In  1711,  a  treaty  was 
concluded  between  the  Hungarian  states  and  the 
emperor,  to  which  he  refused  to  accede,  though  the 
first  article  secured  his  life  and  property,  with  the 
title  of  prince  of  Trantylvania.  Deeply  wounded 
at  this  defeat  of  his  patriotic  wishes,  he  withdrew 
into  Turkey,  where  he  died  in  1735.  He  wrote 
Memoirs  of  his  Life,  published  in  the  Revolution* 
de  Hongrie,  (Hague,  1739.)  There  is  also  a  pub- 
lication, but  of  very  doubtful  authenticity,  enti- 
tled Tettament  Politique  et  Moral  du  Prince  Ra- 
gotski. 

RAGS.   See  Paper. 

RAG  USA  ;  capital  of  a  circle  of  the  same  name 
in  Dalmatia,  (q.  v.,)  lying  on  the  Adriatic,  in  lat. 
42°  36'  N. ;  Ion.  18°  11'  E. ;  population  6500.  It 
was  formerly  a  republic,  with  a  territory  of  500 
square  miles,  and  60,000  inhabitants,  which  was 
founded  in  656.  Its  roost  flourishing  period  was 
from  1427  to  1440,  and  it  preserved  its  liberty  by 
the  payment  of  a  tribute  to  the  Porte.  In  1806,  al- 
though the  republic  observed  the  strictest  neutrality, 
it  was  taken  possession  of  by  the  French,  and,  in 
181 1,  was  Incorporated  with  the  government  of  II- 
lyria.  In  1814,  it  was  occupied  by  Austrian  troops. 
Napoleon  conferred  the  title  of  "  duke  of  Ragusa  " 
on  marshal  Marmont. 

RAGUSA,  Dukk  or.   See  Marmont. 

RAIK.   See  Caliph. 

RAIKES,  Robkrt,  a  printer  and  philanthropist, 
was  born  at  Gloucester,  in  1735.  His  father  was 
proprietor  of  the  Gloucester  Journal,  and  the  son 
succeeded  him  in  the  printing  business  ;  and  hav- 
ing realized  a  good  property,  he  employed  it  with 
his  pen  and  his  influence  in  relieving  such  objects 
as  stood  in  need  of  his  benevolent  assistance.  He 
is,  however,  best  known  for  his  institution  of  Sun- 
day schools, which  he  planned,  conjointly  with  the 
reverend  Mr  Stock,  in  1781.  Mr  Raikes  died  at 
Gloucester  in  1811. 

RAILWAYS,  roads  made  by  placing  lines  of 
smooth  and  parallel  bars  between  one  place  and 
another,  in  order  to  increase  the  speed  of  the  trans- 
port of  carriages,  by  diminishing  the  resistance  to 
the  rolling  of  the  wheels.  The  most  perfect  of  the 
Roman  roads,  as  the  Appian  way,  which  is  a  con- 
tinued plane  surface  formed  by  blocks  of  stone 
closely  fitted  together,  was  a  near  approach  to  the 
modern  railroad;  but  the  plans  of  the  two  species 
of  road  are  very  different.  The  first  railways, 
formed  on  the  plan  of  making  a  distinct  surface  and 
tract  for  the  wheels,  seem  to  nave  been  constructed 
near  Newcastle  upon  Tyne.  In  Roger  North's 
Life  of  Lord  Keeper  North,  he  says,  that  at  this 
place,  (in  1676)  the  coals  were  conveyed  from  the 
mines  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  "  by  laying  rails  of 
timber  exactly  straight  and  parallel ;  and  bulky 
carts  were  made  with  four  rollers  fitting  those  rails, 
whereby  the  carriage  was  made  so  easy  that  one 
horse  would  draw  four  or  five  chaldrons  of  coal." 


One  hundred  years  afterwards,  via.  about  17T6,  Mr 
Carr  constructed  an  iron  railroad  at  Uie  SbtfeU 
colliery.  The  rails  were  supported  by  wwdrc 
sleepers,  to  which  they  were  nailed.  In  1T9T.  Mr 
Hams  adopted  stone  supports  in  a  railnud  \<mats 
from  the  Lawson  main  colliery  to  the  Tyne  am  t» 
Newcastle  ;  and,  in  1800,  Mr  Outrair  n>ad<?  mtd 
them  in  a  railroad  at  Little  Eaton,  in  Derby** 
Twenty-five  years  afterward,thts  species  of  road** 
successfully  adopted  on  a  public  thorougtitarr  ('  f  ft* 
transportation  of  merchandise  and  passfnjTfrv  i 
the  Stockton  and  Darlington  railroad,  w&a  vu 
completed  in  1*25,  and  was  the  first  ouwfc^h  g 
experiment  was  made  with  success.  Fran  (lac 
time,  accordingly,  a  new  era  commenced  in  'Jm  i* 
tory  of  inland  transportation. 

The  species  of  rail  first  employed  was  a  bnai  ~ 
face  of  cast  iron,  sufficient  to  support  the  no  d  i 
common  cart  or  carriage,  these  are  called  ph*  ■ 
tram  nils,  and  such  rails  are  very  useful,  *bm  i 
carriages  that  pass  over  them  have  occannmlfrit 
traverse  common  roads.  But  another  spraa  a 
rail  is  now  universally  employed,  where  the  <r 
lieges  have  to  pass  only  over  the  railway,  tbeww 
called  edge  rails,  and  are  distinguished  fromUefcf 
mer  by  being  much  narrower  on  the  upper  «f*» 
On  the  edge  railway  very  narrow  whrek  tie  «« 
on  the  carriages,  the  breadth  of  the  rail  not  is  r» 
ral  exceeding  two  inches,  and  the  carriage  k 
the  way  by  means  of  flanges  on  the  outer  fort  da 
rim  of  the  wheel  These  flanges  ought  never  to  toi 
the  rail  on  account  of  the  great  resistance  they 
and  a  better  plan  to  now  adopted  in  f  rniin?  'J»of- 
riage  wheels  bevelled  on  the  rim,  so  that  uV  ts> 
rior  diameter  is  less  than  the  interior.  71*  an 
of  Uie  edge  rail  will  be  seen  by  iropecung  osr  a* 
of  Locomotive  Engines.  (See  Locomttiee  Eii**'- 
The  rails  are  fashioned  in  bars  commonly  tarn  tm 
in  length,  fastened  at  each  end  upon  the  nerpm 
The  usual  form  of  such  is  as  we  have  sb**t  li«a 
in  our  plates  of  the  Locomotive  Engine,  of  Ik** 
bellied  shape,  thicker  in  the  middle  than  at  ths  ■ 
but  although  theoretically  this  may  appear  tbr  a« 
se,  recent  experience  has  «*«*» 


fitted  for  the  purpose, 
that  a  straight  rail  is  equally  strong,  and  to 
great  advantage,  that  the  cast  is  much  W.  i- 
greater  ease  in  making.  Cast  iron  rails  are  it  to 
much  cheaper  than  malleable  iron  ones,  but  tfc;  • 
lowing  statement  will  show  that  the  latter  »  ' 
reality,  by  much  the  more  economical  :— 

««  Malleable  iron  rails,  15  feet  long,  ont 
locomotive  engines  pass,  weighing  from  I  to  H :"' 
wagons  and  their  loads  4  tons  each  ;  86^0*  u» 
passed  over  in  a  year,  exclusive  of  engine  a*i 
ons ;  weight  of  rail,  1  cwt.  24^  lbs.  L» 
weight  in  twelve  months,  8  osv — Cast  iron  w» 
feet  long,  over  which  wagons  only  pa«,  vwgtr* 
4  tons  each  when  loaded :  86,000  torn  pss*d 
in  a  year,  exclusive  of  wagons ;  weight  d  n*  & 
lbs.  Loss  of  weight  In  twelve  months,  $  «<  ^* 
with  less  traffic,  as  great  a  loss  upon  ifttlW* 
15  feet  of  wrought  iron  rails." 

Not  only  arc  malleable  rails  more  ilarab*  'J- 
those  made  of  cast  iron,  but  malleable  rsia  *"* 
in  use  are  less  susceptible  to  the  detrnorsw* 
Uon  of  the  atmosphere  than  the  same  ma  ww"* 
if  unused;  for  if  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  \ry*r- 
upon  the  ground,  alongside  one  of  the  **=f  *r' 
and  material  in  the  railway  in  use,  tbt  fa"* ' 
continually  throwing  off  scales  of  rust, "  * ' 
latter  continues  almost  wholly  free  from 
that  description,  a  fact  discovered  by  Mr  $«r*» 
son,  to  depend  on  certain  electric  uiiluffl«s  f*» 
municated  by  the  passage  of  the  train*.  The««r» 
of  iron  necessary  for  the  construct^  «>f  s  I**' 
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nent  railway,  is  a  matter  which  ran  be  decided  only 
Ly  experience.      Unless  the  railroad  be  supported 
equally  throughout  its  entire  length,  each  rail  roust 
be  subject  to  some  amount  of  deflection  when  great 
weights  are  pawing  over  it,  and  the  extent  of  de- 
flection is  in  some  measure  dependent  also  upon 
the  speed,  and  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Harlow, 
the  additional  resistance  to  the  carriages,  caused  by 
the  deflection  of  the  bar,  will  be  equivalent  to  the 
carriage  being  carried  up  a  plane  of  half  the  whole 
length,  the  other  half  being  horisontal.    The  rails 
first  employed  on  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
railway  weighed  no  more  than  35  lbs.  per  yard,  but 
were  soon  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  purpose. 
1 R  the  report  of  the  directors  of  the  Railway  Com- 
l«ny,  made  in  January,  1834,  they  state,  that  "  in 
I mrticulnr  parts  of  the  road,  especially  on  the  des- 
cending lines  of  the  inclined  planes,  the  rails  prove 
too  weak  for  the  heavy  engines,  and  the  great  speed 
at  which  they  are  moved  ;  and  from  the  breakages 
which  have  taken  place,  the  directors  have  thought 
it  expedient  to  order  a  supply  of  stronger  and  hea- 
vier rails  to  be  put  down  in  those  districts  where 
the  present  rails  have  been  found  insufficient."  In 
their  report  of  July.  1835,  they  state  that :  "  With 
the  plan  recommended  by  the  directors,  at  the  last 
half  yearly  meeting,  of  relaying,  from  time  to  time, 
certain  portions  of  the  road  with  heavier  and  stronger 
•ails,  the  directors  have  every  reason  to  be  satisfied. 
A  portion  of  the  way  has  been  recently  laid  with 
parallel  rails,  GO  lbs.  to  the  yard ;  and  when,  in 
addition  to  the  greater  security  afforded  to  the  gene- 
ral traffic  by  a  firm  and  substantial  rail,  account  is 
token  of  the  diminished  charge  at  which  the  road, 
when  so  laid,  will  be  kept  in  order,  the  directors 
feel  confident  the  proprietors  will  approve  of  their 
persevering  in  the  plan  which  they  have  thus  com- 
menced "  In  the  report,  27lh  July,  1836,  they  re- 
mark, "  The  proprietors  are  aware  that  portions  of 
the  old  and  comparatively  weak  rails  have  been 
gradually  replaced  with  stronger  bars.  From  the  near 
approach  of  the  period  when  the  Grand  Junction 
»nd  the  North  I'nion  Railways  may  be  expected  to 
bring  additional  traffic  on  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester line,  the  directors  have  determined,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  proprietors,  to  relay  the 
whole  way  more  rapidly  than  they  originally  contem- 
plated.   In  conformity  with  the  contracts  already 
made,  about  one  half  the  whole  line  will  be  laid  with 
new  rails  by  the  end  of  the  present  year.    The  great 
advance  in  the  price  of  iron  will  render  the  relaying 
of  the  way  a  more  costly  work  than  was  at  first  an- 
ticipated ;  but  this  is  only  one  instance  out  of  many 
»n  which  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  company 
have  been  constrained  to  purchase  experience  at  a 
very  dear  rate — dear,  at  least  if  regarded  in  refer- 
ence to  their  individual  and  pecuniary  interests; 
but  cheap,  if  the  proprietors,  taking  a  more  enlarg- 
ed view  of  the  great  subject  of  railways,  will 
include  in  their  consideration  the  beneficial  results, 
vast  and  undisputed,  which  will  shortly  be  realised 
by  the  country  and  the  world."    Mr  Brunnell  the 
engineer  of  the  Great  Western  Railway,  has  sug- 
gested that  a  greater  space  should  be  allowed  be- 
tween the  rails  than  has  been  adopted  on  the  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester,  or  London  and  Birmingham 
railways,  and  the  carriages  being  bung  between 
the  wheels,  the  diameter  of  the  wheels  can  be  in- 
creased, and  with  it  the  speed  of  travelling. 

Routt.  The  first  enquiry  presenting  itself  in  re- 
spect to  a  railroad  between  two  points,  relates  to 
the  choice  of  a  route,  where  the  nature  of  the  terri- 
tory permits  of  any  such  choice.  In  making  this 
election,  the  comparative  distances,  the  amount  of 
intermediate  transportation  to  be  accommodated, 


tha  character  of  the  soil  as  to  affording  a  good  foun- 
dation, the  excavations  and  embankments  necessary 
to  be  made  in  order  to  bring  the  road  within  a  cer- 
tain scale  of  inclination,  andthe  difficulty  or  facility 
of  obtaining  suitable  materials  for  the  construction 
of  the  road,  are  all  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
These  investigations  and  comparisons  cannot  be  too 
rigidly  and  minutely  made ;  and  it  has  been  sug- 
gested by  experienced  engineers,  that  in  some  of 
the  roads  of  this  description  constructed  in  the  U. 
States,  great  mistakes  will  be  found  to  have  been 
made  in  this  respect,  in  consequence  of  too  great 
precipitancy  in  fixing  on  a  route. 

Gradient  t  or  Intimation.  The  scale  of  inclina- 
tion to  which  the  road  is  to  be  reduced,  is  necessarily 
taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  upon  the  general 
route  ;  but  still  a  choice  often  presents  itself  in  parts 
of  such  routes,  between  the  expense  of  reducing 


the  rate  of  inclination,  by  excavations  and 
menu,  and  the  saving  of  expense  by  taking  a  more 
circuitous  route.  Another  question  also  presents 
itself,  namely,  whether  to  reduce  an  acclivity,  or 
to  surmount  it ;  and  the  manner  of  overcoming  it  is 
a  subject  of  inquiry  at  the  same  time  ;  for,  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  having  been  examined  and  the 
route  determined,  on  a  general  scale  of  inclination, 
within  which  the  ordinary  power  used  for  transpor- 
tation is  to  be  applied,  the  whole  line  is  either  to  be 
brought  within  this  scale,  or  if  an  inclination  ex- 
ceeding it  n  admitted,  it  is  to  be  overcome  by  the 
use  of  an  extra  power.  In  such  case,  if  the  extraor- 
dinary expense  of  reducing  the  inclination  is  not  so 
great  that  the  interest  upon  this  part  of  the  original 
outlay  would  exceed  the  additional  expense  of  the 
use  of  an  extra  power  to  overcome  an  inclined 
plane,  it  will  be  a  decisive  reason  in  favour  of  re- 
ducing the  inclination.  The  amount  of  transporta- 
tion to  be  accommodated  will  determine,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  expense  of  the  extra  power  requisite  to 
overcome  a  given  inclined  plane.  Another  circum- 
stance to  be  considered  is,  whether  the  extra  power 
to  be  used  is  that  of  horses,  or  steam,  or  water ;  for 
the  two  former  are  comparatively  more  expensive 
for  a  small  than  for  a  large  amount  of  transporta- 
tion, owing  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  them  ;  but 
the  difference  is  not  so  great  where  a  water  power 
can  be  used.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  better  to 
make  deflections  in  the  road,  than  to  reduce  inclina- 
tions, or  to  use  extra  power.  This  will  depend  on 
the  kuul  of  transportation  and  the  importance  of 
celerity  ;  for  if  the  object  is  mainly  the  transporta- 
tion of  increased  weight  by  the  same  power,  without 
regard  to  the  time,  any  deviation  from  a  direct 
course  is  less  objectionable.  But  upon  lines  of  pub- 
lic travel,  dispatch  is  of  great  importance. 

In  the  recently  constructed  railroads  in  Eng- 
land, the  iron  rails  are  in  general  supported 
by  iron  chairs  or  props,  at  a  distance  of  about  three 
feet  from  each  other.  Lately  the  rails  are  made  in 
lengths  of  fifteen  feet,  so  that  two- thirds  of  the 
sleepers  or  bearings  are  saved.  Where  the  rails 
rest  on  a  line  of  wood,  the  track  must  be  compara- 
tively imperfect,  since  tha  wood  will  yield  to  the 
weight  of  the  load  transported,  and  be  slightly  com- 
pressed as  the  wheels  pass,  thus  offering  a  continual 
resistance.  Where  successive  parts  of  the  track  are 
formed  by  laying  iron  rails  upon  pine,  oak,  and 
stone,  the  difference  of  power  necessary  to  move  the 
same  load  on  the  different  parts,  will  be  evident  in 
the  different  degrees  of  exertion  made  by  the  horse, 
where  this  power  is  used.  Accordingly,  if  a  soft 
species  of  wood  is  used  to  support  the  iron  rail,  it 
is  of  great  advantage  to  interpose  a  line  of  oak  or 
other  hard  wood.  A  rail  continuously  supported 
by  a  line  of  stone  will  not  yield  to  the  weight  of  the 
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l<>ad ;  and  where  the  rail  Is  supjorted  at  successive 
points  by  chairs,  it  is  always  intended  to  be  of  such 
strength,  that  it  will  not  be  sensibly  bent  by  tite 
weight.  Continued  lines  of  granite  or  other  durable 
stone,  are  now  in  use  on  a  number  of  railroads  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  but  cannot  as  yet  be 
considered  to  be  so  thoroughly  tested,  though  the 
results  of  the  experiments  are  thus  far  very  favour- 
able. It  was  apprehended,  at  first,  that  the  action 
of  the  wheel  would  draw  or  flatten  the  iron  plate ; 
but  it  has  been  found  by  experience,  tliat  this  effect 
is  not  produced.  The  principal  difficulty  in  the  use 
of  this  kind  of  track,  was  in  the  fastening  of  the  rail 
to  the  stone,  the  nails  used  for  this  purpose  being 
liable  to  be  loosened  or  cut  off  by  the  expansion 
and  contraction  of  the  iron  rail.  This  defect  lias, 
however,  been  partially  remedied  by  making  oval 
holes  in  the  rails  for  the  fastenings,  thus  allowing  a 
little  longitudinal  motion  of  the  rail  without  injury  to 
the  fastenings.  Cast  iron  rails  do  not  so  easily 
bend,  and  the  same  weight  of  iron  is  also  much 
cheaper .  But  they  are  more  subject  to  be  broken  by 
sudden  jars  and  blows,  and  a  much  greater  weight 
must  be  used  in  order  to  obtain  the  requisite  strength. 
In  the  tram  railways,  plate  rails  are  used,  with  a 
perpendicular  plate  or  rim,  at  the  outside  edge  of 
the  rail,  of  two  or  three  inches  in  height,  to  confine 
the  wheels  upon  the  railroad.  In  the  mode  of  join- 
ing the  rails, very  important  improvements  have  been 
made  since  the  introduction  of  railroads  into  more  ge- 
neral use.  The  rails  were  at  first  only  about  three  or 
three  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  and  fastened  in  the 
chairs  by  a  pin  ruining  horisontnlly  through  each 
end  of  the  rail,  there  being  two  holes  in  each  chair  for 
the  admission  of  two  pins  for  this  purpose,  one  for  the 
end  of  each  rail,  so  that  the  fastenings  were  distinct 
The  consequence  was,  that  if  the  chair  did  not 
stand  upon  a  perfectly  firm  foundation,  but  upon 
that  yielded  on  one  side,  so  that  the  chair 
'  in  the  line  of  the  road,  one  of  the  pins,  and 
consequently  the  end  of  the  rail  fastened  by  it, 
would  be  depressed  below  the  other,  thus  making 
a  sudden  break  in  the  surface  of  the  track,  which 
would  cause  a  jolt  a-s  the  wheel  passed  over  it,  to 
the  injury  of  both  the  road  and  the  carriages, 
and  the  inconvenience  of  passengers.  Mr  Wood 
says  this  defect  was  very  frequent  on  rail-roads 
constructed  upon  this  plan.  It  lias  been  remedied 
by  making  tlie  rails  join  by  lapping  with  what  is 
called  the  half-lap,  and  fastening  the  ends  of  both 
rails  by  one  pin  ;  so  that,  although  a  chair  should 
lean  in  the  line  of  the  road,  or  be  a  little  depressed 
below  the  others,  still  the  two  rails  would  present 
a  smooth  surface  at  their  junction.  The  injury  and 
inconvenience  occasioned  by  the  imperfections  of 
the  junctions  of  the  rails  were  still  further  remedied 
by  making  the  rails  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  hi  length, 
supported  at  short  distances  as  before,  the  form  and 
dimensions  of  each  part  of  the  rail  between  any 
two  sup  por  ts  being  constructed  as  already  described ; 
by  which  means  the  number  of  junctions  was  re- 
duced to  one  fourth  or  fifth  of  their  former  number. 
This  was  a  very  great  step  in  the  improvement  of 
this  species  of  road.  An  improvement,  of  great 
utility,  lias  also  been  made  in  the  mode  of  fastening 
the  rails,  by  dispensing  with  the  use  of  phis,  which 
were  liable  to  work  loose.  There  are  various 
forms  of  constructing  the  rails  and  chairs  for  this 
purpose,  but  they  ail  agree  in  priiK.iple.  One 
mode  is  by  making  a  depression  in  the  chair  on 
one  side  of  the  rail,  into  which  a  projection  from 
its  lower  side  precisely  fits.  If  the  rail  is  lield  close 
upon  that  side,  it  is  thereby  fixed  to  the  chair,  and 
can  be  moved  only  will*  the  chair  itself;  and  it  is 
so  held  by  driving  a  key  or  wedge  along  the 


opposite  side  of  the  rail,  between  the  rail  tid  i> 
side  of  the  chair  projecting  upon  the  uW  4  * 
rail. 

Chair t.  Fattening*.  In  describing  die  nk 
the  supports  or  chairs  have  been  paniy  dnoV 
They  are  of  iron,  with  a  broad,  fiat  las*-  wyprs 
upon  blocks  of  stone,  into  which  hob's  arc  <ini#; 
ami  filled  with  wooden  plugs.  Ihe  dam  * 
fastened  to  the  stone  blocks  by  nails  dmw  *, 
these  plugs.  This  stone  block  should  rat  fcc 
upon  its  bai>e,  and  not  be  liable  to  change  of 
tioii  by  frost  or  any  other  cause  ;  and,  accord^  \ 
great  care  lias  been  taken  to  make  ihete  n* ^ 
arm. 

Turn  out*.   If  all  the  wagons  upon  a  tau-nsd 
whether  for  the  transportation  at  pssseaffr  * 
merchandise,  were  to  travel  at  the  saaw  us*. » 
at  the  same  speed,  two  sets  of  tracts  veoU  be  * 
ficient  to  accommodate  the  whole,  as  there 
no  necessity  of  their  turning  out  to  pa>s  ead  cue 
But  in  the  transportation  of  passengers,  cbk 
speed  is  desirable  than  in  the  trantparau-*  ■• 
merchandise ;  for  Uie  transportation  of  mr^.- 
dise,  whether  by  horse  power  or  steam  power  s 
be  done  more  economically,  and  with  lea  »jr 
to  the  road,  at  a  low  than  a  very  hirt  n>  < 
speed.  It  is,  therefore,  a  very  considerable^ 
in  rail-roads  upon  lines  of  public  travel,  to  l.* 
wagons  to  pass  others  travelling  in  the  suae  A** 
tion.    Provision  must  be  made,  according.  * 
turning  out.   This  provision  is  partKukriy  uo- 
sary  in  case  of  a  road  with  a  single  set  of  u*i» 
on  which  the  carriages  must  meet.   That  t-» 
outs  are  made  by  means  of  a  movable  or  w-' 
rail  at  the  angle  where  the  turn-out  track  brsu.'* 
from  the  main  one.   This  rail  is  two  or  tim  i" 
more  or  less,  in  length,  and  one  end  asy  be 
over  that  angle,  and  laid  so  as  to  farm  a  pr.  J 
the  main  track,  or  the  turn-out  track.  Thenwi 
rail  is  usually  moved  by  the  hand,  so  as  \e 
a  part  of  thai  track  on  which  the  wag*  * » 
move. 

Carriage*,  ff'heel*.  The  bodies  o/tatvsr* 
will,  obviously,  require  to  be  constructed 
reference  to  the  kind  of  transportation.  Thr  jn 
cipal  consideration,  in  regard  to  the  constrscar  ■ 
the  carriages,  relates  to  their  bearings  oatar  u ' 
and  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  1  "he  rule  gives  b»  V- 
Wood,  as  to  the  bearing  on  the  axle,  a.  ^  ■ 
order  to  produce  the  least  friction,  the  anafc' 

"  to  the  diaae«r<re» 


the  bearing  should  be  equal 
axle  at  the  place  of  bearing.   This  disasters* 
be  determined  by  the  weight  to  be  carried .  »' 
the  breadth  of  the  bearing  will  acccrdcf  >?  i? 
with  it.   The  objection  to  the  plate  rail.  s»  si"*? 
stated,  is,  that  the  breadth  of  the  bearing  « r- 
of  the  wheel  upon  such  a  rail,  catisrs  so  n**1* 
sary  additional  friction  ;  and  the  resistant*  l> 
wheel  is  increased  in  consequence  of  the  p**r 
liability  of  such  a  rail  to  collect  dust  wi  <** 
impediments  upon  its  surface.   The  edcr  n* ' 
preferable,  in  these  respects ;  but,  si  ■* 
rails  were  liable  to  one  difficulty,  in  cata*pR0'' 
their  wearing  grooves  in  the  nn  of  the  v**  * 
that  the  friction  was  continually  ioewssisf  * 
the  wheel  soon  became  unfit  for  use.  To 
this  defect,  the  rims  were  case-hardened,  ord**1 
by  rolling  them,  when  hot,  against  a  atf  ^ 
cylinder.    Wheels  so  case-hardened,  wtfc*"  * 
be  subject  to  very  little  wear.    It  was,  at  h*  * 
jected  to  the  use  of  iron  wheels,  that  U>7 1 
not  take  sufficiently  strong  hold  of  UVr»ii* •* 
any  considerable  load  after  them,  and  that  ti**^ 
tltey  would  not  answer  for  the  u*    l*1^  ^ 
engines.   W  here  horses  are  the  oothe  p**  * 
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evident  that  if  the  horse  draws  the  car  to  which  he 
is  attached,  the  others  fastened  to  it  roust  follow, 
it  being  no  objection  Uiat  either  the  wheels  of  the 
carriage  to  which  the  horse  is  harnessed,  or  of 
those,  of  the  train  following,  do  not  take  hold  of 
Lite  rails,  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  less  hold  they 
take,  the  more  easy  it  will  be  to  more  the  train. 
But  wh«re  oue  carriage  is  impelled  forward  by  Uie 
action  of  the  engine  in  turning  the  wheels,  and  the 
following  train  of  wagons  is  drawn  by  the  engine 
car,  if  the  resistance  by  gravity  and  friction  is 
greater  than  the  force  with  which  the  wheels 
adhere  to  the  rails,  the  engine  will  only  revolve 
the  wheels  to  which  it  is  geared,  which  would  turn 
upon  the  rails,  and  the  car  and  whole  traiu  remain 
stationary.    To  prevent  this,  different  contrivances 
were  heretofore  resorted  to,  one  of  which  was  to 
let  teeth  project  from  the  sides  of  the  wheels  to 
interlock  with  rack-work  on  the  side  of  the  rail. 
It  lias,  however,  been  found,  in  practice,  that,  for 
the  ordinary  inclinations  of  railroads,  to  the  extent 
of  about  thirty  feet  per  mile,  the  wheels  may  be  so 
constructed  as  to  move  a  train  of  wagons  by  their 
mere  adhesion  to  the  rails.    The  inclination  which 
can  be  so  overcome  must  evidently  depend  on  the 
kind  of  surfaces  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel  and  Uie 
rail,  the  weight  bearing  upon  the  wheels,  the 
weight  to  be  moved,  and  the  resistance  from  the 
friction  of  the  train  of  wagons  ;  so  that  no  precise 
rule  can  be  given  tluU  shall  be  applicable  to  roads 
and  wheels  of  different  materials  and  construction. 
One  of  Uie  first  expedients  for  increasing  the  adhe- 
sion of  Uie  wheels  to  Uie  rails,  without  incurring 
miy  considerable  loss  by  additional  weight  or  fric- 
Uuii,  was  to  gear  Uie  four  wheels  of  Uie  engine  car 
together,  so  as  to  have  Uie  advantage  of  Uie  friction 
of  all  of  Uiem  upon  Uie  rails ;  for,  if  Uie  piston  of 
Uie  engine  is  connected  by  gearing  only  with  Uie 
wheels  of  one  axle,  a  resistance  in  Uie  other 
wheels  of  Uie  engine,  and  by  Uie  whole  train,  only 
equal  U>  Uie  friction  of  thost 


that  the  surfaces  of  the  rails  and  bearings  of  the 
wheels  can  always  exactly  correspond.  Mr  Kuight, 
Uie  chief  engineer  of  Uie  Baltimore  and  Ohio  rail- 
road, says,  in  his  report  of  October,  1831,  Uiat  Uie 
whole  weight  of  a  wagon,  with  an  unyielding 
frame,  will  frequently  be  supported  on  two  only  of 
Uie  four  wheels,  thus  making  a  load  bear  twice  as 
much  upon  one  part  of  Uie  rail,  as  it  would  do  if  ita 
weight  were  equally  supported  by  the  four  wheels. 
To  remedy  this  difficulty,  Uie  whole  weight  carried 
upon  the  axles  is  supported  by  springs,  or  some 
interposed  elastic  power,  Uiat  of  the  condensed 
steam  beiug  taken  advantage  of  for  the  purpose  in 
some  cars,  whereby  each  wheel  is  pressed  upon  the 
rail,  though  Uie  relative  surfaces  on  which  the 
wheels  may  hear,  on  different  places  in  Uie  road, 
may  vary.  Mr  Knight,  in  the  same  report,  makes 
a  suggestion  worthy  of  consideration  in  Uie  con- 
struction of  wagons,  as  well  as  engine  cars.  He 
proposes  that  in  all  cases  the  weight  should  be  sup- 
ported on  springs,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
tributing the  weight  equally,  but  also  to  prevent 
shocks  and  jars,  whereby  both  the  road  and  car- 
nages are  injured.  Another  expedient  to  secure  a 
sufficient  adhesion  of  Uie  wheels  to  the  surfaces  of 
Uie  rails,  is  to  use  wheels  for  Uie  engine  car  Uiat 
are  not  case- hardened. 

The  experiments  stated  by  Mr  Tredgold  and  Mr 
Wood  show  a  very  great  advantage  in  Uie  use  of 
large  wheels.  Mr  Wood  slates  Uiat  Uie  motive 
power  required  to  overcome  Uie  same  friction  of 
rubbing  parts  of  Uie  car  and  engine,  in  case  of 
wheels  four  feet  in  diameter,  is  less  hy  one  fourUi 
than  in  case  of  those  three  feet  in  diameter.  But 
there  is  some  limit  to  the  extent  of  this  advantage  ; 
for  an  increase  of  the  diameter  of  the  wheel  adds 
to  Uie  weight,  and  the  expense  of  construction,  10 
Uiat  wheels  of  not  more  than  four  or  five  feet 
diameter  are  ordinarily  used,  and  a  great  part 


those  two  wheels,  can  be 
By  gearing  Uie  piston  of  Uie  engine 
with  Uie  four  wheels,  by  means  of  an  endless  chain 
passing  round  Uie  two  axles  upon  two  cog-wheels, 
or  by  oUierwise  gearing  Uie  four  wheels  togeUier 
or  to  Uie  piston,  the  hold  of  Uie  wheels  on  Uie  rails 
is  doubled.    For  Uie  same  purpose,  an  additional 
set  of  wheels,  making  six  iu  the  whole,  for  the 
engine  car,  is  sometimes  added  ;  but  such  an  addi- 
tion to  Uie  number  of  sets  of  wheels  it  evidently 
attended  with  disadvantages  on  the  score  of  ex- 
l>ensc,  complication  of  structure,  weight  to  be 
moved,  and  friction  of  parts  to  be  overcome.  The 
ad\  antage  proposed  by  adding  another  set  of  wheels 
is,  that  a  greater  weight  may  be  carried  by  Uie 
engine  car,  thus  making  a  greater  adhesion  to  Uie 
rails  by  Uie  wheels  geared  together,  without  throw- 
ing so  great  a  weight  upon  any  of  Uie  wheels  as  to 
injure  the  road.    But  resort  is  rarely  had  to  this 
expedient.     An  improvement,  having  the  same 
object,  and  attended  by  no  loss  from  addition  of 
weight  or  friction,  is  a  contrivance  for  securing  Uie 
adhesion  of  all  Uie  wheels  to  Uie  rails  ;  for  it  will 
be  obvious  Uiat.  if  Uie  two  axles  of  Uie  two  sets  of 
wheels  are  fastened  to  a  strong  unyielding  car 
frame,  Uie  car  will  rest  upon  three  wheels,  when- 
ever the  surface  of  Uie  road  does  not  precisely  cor- 
respond in  relative  alUtude  to  Uie  lower  points  in 
Uie  rims  of  Uie  wheels;  that  is,  if  Uie  surfaces  of 
Uie  rails  are  precisely  in  the  same  plane,  and  the 
bearing  surfaces  of  the  rims  of  Uie  wheels  are  also 
precisely  in  Uie  same  plane,  all  the  wheels  will  rest 
upon  and  take  hold  of  the  rails,  whether  Uie  axles 
are  fastened  to  an  unyielding  frame  or  not.  But 
u>  road  or  carriage  can  be  so  perfectly  constructed, 


in 

of  those  in  use  are  not  above  two  and  a  half  fret. 
Some  of  the  locomotives  used  on  the  Liverpool 
and  Manchester  railroad  have  sets  of  wheels  of 
different  sites,  Uie  diameter  of  one  being  nearly 
double  that  of  Uie  other.  The  slate  of  the  rail 
will  have  some  effect  upon  Uie  adhesion  of  Uie 
wheels,  which  is  least  when  the  rails  are  slightly 
wet.  The  experiments  of  Mr  Booth,  on  Uie  Liver- 
pool and  Manchester  railroad,  prove  that  in  the 
most  unfavourable  state  of  Uie  rails,  Uie 
of  wheels  of  malleable  iron  upon  rails  of  Uie 
material,  is  equal  to  one  twentieth  of  Uie  weight 
upon  them.  The  locomotives  vary  in  weight,  from 
three  or  four  to  ten  or  eleven  tons.  A  locomotive, 
with  iu  apparatus  and  appendages,  weighing  four 
and  a  half  tons,  will  adhere  to  the  rails  wiUi  suffi- 
cient forre  to  draw  Uiirty  tons  weight  on  a  level 
road,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour,  and 
seven  tons  up  an  ascent  of  one  in  ninety-six,  or 
fifty-five  feet  in  a  mile ;  at  a  slower  rate,  it  will 
draw  a  greater  weight.  The  slower  Uie  rati-  of 
travelling  is.  the  greater  Is  Uie  weight  Uiat  may 
be  supported  by  the  same  wheel,  without  injury 
to  Uie  road  from  shocks,  Utough  Uie  weight  must 
of  course  be  limited  by  Uie  site  and  strength  of 
Uie  rails,  whether  Uie  rale  of  motion  be  quick  or 
slow. 

Curraturti  in  the  Road.  The  curvatures  of  the 
railroad  present  some  obstructions,  since,  the  ax  ha 
of  the  car  ami  wagons  being  usually  fixed  firmly  to 
Uie  frames,  every  bend  of  Uie  tracks  must  evideutly 
cause  some  lateral  rubbing,  or  pressure  of  Uie 
wheels  upon  the  rails,  which  will  occasion  an 
increased  friction.  If  Uie  wheels  arc  fixed  to  Uie 
axles,  so  that  both  must  revolve  together,  according 
to  the  mode  of  construcUun  lutberto  most  usual!. 
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adopted,  in  passing  a  curve,  the  wheel  that  moves 
on  the  outside  or  longest  rail  must  be  slided  over 
whatever  distance  it  exceeds  the  length  of  the 
other  rail,  in  case  both  wheels  roll  on  rims  of  the 
same  diameter.  This  is  an  obstruction  presented 
by  almost  every  railroad,  since  it  is  rarely  practi- 
cable to  make  such  8  roa<i  straight.  The  curva- 
tures of  some  roads  are  of  a  radius  of  only  300, 
and  even  of  250  feet.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  carriages  heretofore  in  use  were  obstructed,  not 
only  by  the  rubbing  of  the  surfaces  of  the  wheels 
upon  the  rails,  already  mentioned,  but  also  by  the 
friction  of  the  flange  of  the  wheel  against  the  side 
of  the  rail.  This  difficulty  has,  however,  been  in  a 
great  measure  remedied  by  an  improvement  made 
in  the  form  of  the  rim  of  the  wheel.  The  part  on 
which  this  rim  ordinarily  rolls  on  the  rail,  is  made 
cylindrical,  this  being  the  form  of  bearing  evidently 
the  least  injurious  to  the  road,  as  the  weight  resting 
perpendicularly  upon  the  rails  has  no  tendency  to 
displace  them  or  their  supports.  But  between  this 
ordinary  bearing  and  the  flange,  a  distance  of  about 
one  inch  in  a  wheel  of  thirty  inches  diameter,  the 
rim  was  made  conical,  rising  towards  the  flange  one 
sixth  of  an  inch,  and  thus  gradually  increasing  in 
diameter.  Wherever  the  road  bends,  the  wheel, 
rolling  on  the  exterior,  and,  in  such  case  longer 
track,  will,  in  consequence  of  the  tendency  of  the 
carriage  to  move  in  a  right  line,  be  carried  up  a 
little  on  the  rail,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  conical 
part  of  the  rim,  which  gives  a  bearing  circumfer- 
ence of  the  wheel  on  that  side,  greater  than  that  of 
the  wheel  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  same  axle. 
The  tendency,  accordingly,  is  to  keep  the  car  in 
Uie  centre  of  the  tracks,  oy  producing  a  curvilinear 
motion  in  the  wagon,  exactly  corresponding  to  the 
curve  of  the  road.  In  the  report  made  by  Mr 
Knight  (of  Uie  United  Slates  of  America),  in 
1830,  lie  says  that  a  car,  with  wheels  such  as 
those  already  described,  was  run  upon  a  part 
of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad,  where 
the  greatest  curvatures  were  of  a  radius  of  400 
feet,  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  miles  per  hour. 
In  his  report  of  October  I,  1831,  Mr  Knight  says 
that  the  additional  friction  on  such  a  curve,  above 
that  on  a  straight  road,  is  1  in  1418,  equal  to  3.72 
leet  in  a  mile,  with  Winans's  car,  and  1  in  356, 
equal  to  14.83  feet  in  a  mile,  with  another  car.  If 
the  diameter  of  the  wheel  is  increased,  that  of  the 
conical  part  of  the  rim  should  be  increased  also, 
making  the  rise  of  the  conical  part  between  the 
flange  and  thecyiindrical  part  (as  Mr  Knight  estimates 
in  his  report  of  February  1,  1830),  one  fifth  of  an 
inch  in  a  wheel  of  three  feet  diameter,  and  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  in  a  wheel  of  four  feet  diameter. 
In  his  report  of  October  1,  1831,  he  says  he  bad 
changed  the  ratio  of  the  conical  part  of  the  rim,  on 
wheels  of  the  same  site,  from  that  of  one  to  six,  to 
that  of  one  to  five,  and  had  increased  the  length  of 
the  conical  part  to  \fg  inch:  and  that  he  thinks 
the  form  of  the  rim  was  thereby  improved.  In  the 
same  report,  Mr  Knight  describes  a  method  of  turn- 
ing a  very  short  curve  of  a  quadrant  of  a  circle  on 
a  radius  of  sixty  feet,  by  making  a  plate  with  a 
groove  for  the  flange  of  the  wheel  on  the  longer 
track  to  run  in  ;  thus  in  this  case,  making  Uie  dif- 
ference of  the  rolling  circumference  of  the  wheels 
correspond  to  that  of  the  two  tracks.  This  plan 
was  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  turning  corners  of 
streets  in  towns,  and,  from  experiments  that  have 
been  made,  promises  to  be  successful. 

Inclined  Planet.  Where  the  inclination  of  the 
road  is  greater  than  that  for  which  the  ordinary 
jiower  is  calculated,  the  ascent  must  be  effected  by 
means  of  an  additional  power,  the  amount  of  which 


can  be  readily  computed,  since,  in  thrwe  pA.  a 
additional  fricUon  of  the  cars  or  wheels  is  to  te  p. 
vided  for,  and  only  the  additional  res isumeeanuK 
from  gravity  is  to  be  overcome.  If,  for  imtm. 
the  additional  inclination  is  one  in  ninety -tixor 
five  feet  in  a  mile,  the  additional  power  n.u4  be » 
the  weight  as  one  to  ninety-six,  or  at  fifty-tie 
the  number  of  feet  in  a  mile,  namely,  58*'.  In  o» 
scending  planes,  so  much  inclined  dot  the  piuj 
would  move  the  carriages  too  rapidly  for  wMr.t 
velocity  is  checked  by  means  of  a  brat,  *V: 
consists  of  a  piece  of  wood  of  the  same  rumtm;. 
the  ruu  of  a  set  of  the  wheels,  upon  which  the  bmt 
is  pressed  by  means  of  a  lever,  so  adjusted  a*  u.  ti 
within  reach  of  Uie  conductor,  in  he  po»iub  ate 
carriage. 

Power.  Gravity,  horse  power,  and  rte us  yav* 
have  been  used  on  rail-roads .    Where  the  rami  i 
sufficiently  and  uniformly  descending  is  cm  tee 
tkm,  gravity  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  motive  pu»r 
in  that  direction  ;  but  on  rail-ruads  generally.  «•» 
other  power  must  be  resorted  to  in  each  dwecus 
At  Uie  time  of  Uie  construction  of  the  Live?* 
and  Manchester  raij-way.  much  dKcusswa  tai 
place,  as  to  Uie  expediency  of  using  station  j  t 
locomotive  steam-engines.    The  result  of  tate- 
berations  was,  that  if  locomotives  could  he  e» 
s  true  ted  within  certain  conditions  as  to  wei^i*  m 
speed,  Uiey  would  be  preferable.    The  <trnvr 
accordingly  offered  a  premium  for  the  au:«n.-i  - 
of  such  a  locomotive,  as  should  perioral  aawtec 
to  the  conditions  prescribed.     At  the  ctlrhx* 
trial  on  Umt  road  in  October,  1829,  of  waidi  V' 
Wood  gives  a  particular  account  in  the  cdtua  d 
1831  of  his  work  on  rail-roads,  the  locomotm.a 
led  Uie  Rocket,  constructed  upon  the  plan  of  V; 
Robert  Stevenson,  was  found  to  come  villi;, 
proposed  conditions,  and  accordingly  the  <i« 
in  respect  to  that  road,  was  in  favour  of  locate  n 
The  opinion  in  favour  of  this  kind  of  power  «na» 
of  which  Uie  inclination  does  not  exceed  sh< 
thirty  feet  in  a  mile,  has  liecome  pretty  fully  nai- 
lished.    Stationary  power  can  be  used  toad^J 
only  on  liues  of  very  great  transportation, »  * 
expense  is  necessarily  very  great,  and  afoot  * 
same,  whether  Uie  transportation  be  greeur  <*  k* 
AnoUier  objection  to  Uie  use  of  stationary  pove* 
that  its  interruption,  in  any  part,  break*  up  tf» M 
for  the  time,  which  is  not  necessarily  the  esse 
a  locomotive.     The  alternative,  accord*;*!,  • 
between  Uie  use  of  locomotive  steam  «r*r  1 
horses,  and  Uie  choice  must  be  detenniaed  ^  ™* 
particular  circumstances  of  Uie  line  of  triasp**- 
Uon.   The  advantages  of  this  species  of  r^'  - 
illustrated  bv  the  action  of  a  horse  upon  »t,°»F* 
with  his  performance  upon  the  best  turnpike. 
as  Mr  Wood  assumes  in  one  of  his  estiaiates,  fl  * 
proportion  of  7.5  to  1  ;  thus  enabling  "* J*^ 
pense  with  thirteen  out  of  fifteen  bocse*  no*  • 
for  tntnsportaUon  on  Uie  best  comnjoii  n.*k  "* 
horse's  power  of  draught  is  much  the  rrri^< 1  4 
low  rate  of  speed,  since  Uie  more  rapid  u> 
Uie  greater  proportion  of  his  muscular  3 
required  to  transport  his  own  weight.       *  * 
ascertained,  on  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  r»W 
that  a  speed  of  ten  miles  an  hour  nay  or  J*j<  jj 
by  horses  travelling  stages  of  six  miles  eai-fl.  1X; 


would  perform  Uie  wlvole  distance  bet*effl  ^ 
more  and  Uie  Ohio  river  in  thirty-nx  bam-J\ 
whole  expense  of  transportation  by  h<yr* 
including  cars,  drivers,  and  every  ex  pen*  <^ 
repairs  of  the  road,  on  Uie  same  nl'  T\ 
January  to  September,  1831,  atsountid  t»i** 
one  third  of  Uie  gross  tolls  received  ;  and  *»  * 
pense,  it  was  calculated,  migk  be  wy  a**™ 
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reduced.  The  average  consumption  of  coke  by  a 
locomotive  engine,  on  a  jwssage  from  Liverpool  to 
Manchester,  thirty-two  miles,  is  stated  by  Mr  Wood 
to  be  b(X)  pounds,  and  tin;  water  evaporated  _v  j 

5 gallons  per  hour,  and  450  gallons  on  the  passage. 
Ur  Wood  computes  that  one  of  those  locomotives 
will  perform  the  work  of  240  horses  travelling  at  the 
rate  of  ten  miles  per  hour  upon  a  turnpike  road, 
the  velocity  of  the  locomotive  being  fifteen  miles 
per  hour.  The  wet  is  well  established,  that  where 
the  transportation  is  sufficient  for  supplying  ade- 
quate loads  for  locomotive  engines,  and  where  the 
road  is  so  constructed  that  Uiey  can  be  advantage- 
ously used,  and  where  fuel  is  not  exceedingly  ex- 
pensive, they  afford  much  the  most  economical  mo- 
tive power. 

The  following  is  an  account  of  the  principal  rail- 
roads projected,  constructing  or  finished,  in  Europe 
and  A  in  erica  :  —  The  first  Railway  Act  winch 
received  the  sanction  of  Parliament  was  in  1801. 
The  total  number  of  Acts,  inclusive  of  this  one, 
passed  in  each  year,  has  been  as  follows  :— 


ISIS— 1 

1*27—  6 

1S.6-I 

1*>3  1 

1*17-1 

l-*9-  9 

1  -'U-l 

lHlft-1 

S 

1*19-1 

IK3I-  9 

l*«  -* 

I8JI-1 

1*1  J-  8 

1810— t 

■  •US- 11 

1*11 — 3 

l<U-  U 

I 

IHJ6-I8 

making  in  all  164  Acts.  These  will  be  classed  in 
chronological  order,  with  the  view  of  affording  a 
view  of  tile  progress  which  the  system  of  communi- 
cation is  making  ;  the  total  length  of  rail  being  850 
miles. 

1801.  The  Surrey  Iron  Railway  Company  was 
incorporated  "  for  making  and  maintaining  a  rail- 
way  from  the  town  of  Wandsworth  to  the  town  of 
Croydon,  with  a  collateral  branch  into  the  parish  of 
Carshaltoo,  and  a  navigable  communication  be- 
tween the  river  Thames  and  the  said  railway,  at 
Wandsworth.  In  length  this  railway  is  about  nine 
miles,  and  the  cost  about  £60,000.  It  was  erected 
for  the  conveyance  of  lime,  chalk,  fuller's  earth, 
kc,  to  London,  and  the  return  of  coals  and  manure, 
it  has  not  answered  the  expectations  of  the  proprie- 
tors :  the  moving  power  is  from  horses  alone. 

1802.  The  Caermarthenthire  Railway  or  Tram- 
road  Company  was  incorporated  "  for  making  and 
maintaining  a  railway  or  tram  road  from  the  Flats, 
in  the  parish  of  Llanelly,  in  the  county  of  Caermar- 
theu,  to  certain  lime- works  called  Castell-y-tiarreg, 
in  the  parish  of  Llunnhangel-Atarhythick  in  the 
said  county  ;  and  for  making  and  maintaining  a 
dock  or  basin  at  the  termination  of  the  said  railway 
or  trararoad,  at  or  near  the  said  place  called  the 
Flait."  It  is  sixteen  miles  in  length.  Its  chief  ob- 
ject is  the  conveyance  of  limestone,  coal,  and  iron. 

Sirhowey  Tram  road.  This  railway  extends  from  the 
Monmoutlishire  canal  at  Newport  through  Tredegar 
Park  to  Sirhowey  Furnaces,  a  distance  of  eleven 
miles.  The  capital  which  the  company  was  em- 
powered  to  raise  was  £45,000.  Its  use  is  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  conveyance  for  shipment, 
tin  the  MonmouUishire  canal,  of  the  produce  of  the 
Tredegar  Iron  Works. 

1803.  The  Croydon,  Merit  ham.  and  Goihtonc 
Railway  is  a  continuation  of  the  Surrey  Railway, 
and  commences  on  the  west  side  of  Croydon,  runs 
by  the  side  of  the  Brighton  road  to  Merstham,  and 
thence  to  the  town  of  Reigate.  A  branch  road 
from  Merstham  is  carried  toGodstone  Green.  The 
length  of  the  whole  is  16}  miles,  the  cost  of  its  coi»- 
struction  was  £90,f00.  The  railway  is  a  double 
line  throughout,  with  a  pathway  on  each  side, 


twenty-four  feet  wide.  Its  principal  object  Is  the 
conveyance  of  lime  and  coal  to  and  from  London, 
in  wagons  drawn  by  horses. 

1804.  The  Oyttcrthouth  Railway  l>eg  ins  at 
Swansea,  at  the  terminus  ot  the  Swansea  canal, 
and  is  carried  in  a  south-westerly  direction  to  Oys- 
termouth,  a  distance  of  about  six  miles  ;  a  branch 
is  carried  northward  from  Swansea,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  canal,  to  Morriston.  The  capital  of  tlae 
company  is  £12,000.  This  railroad  passes  through 
a  district  rich  in  minerals. 

1808.  The  Kilmarnock  Railway  runs  between 
the  town  of  Kilmarnock,  in  Ayrshire,  and  the  Troon, 
a  distance  of  9|  miles.  The  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, raised  under  the  Act  of  incorporation,  is 
£40,000.  Its  object,  in  which  it  has  proved  suc- 
cessful, was  to  open  a  cheap  conveyance  for  coal, 
lime,  and  merchandise,  to  and  from  the  various 
large  works  in  its  neighbourhood. 

1 H09.  The  Bullo  Pill,  or  Forett  of  Dean,  Rait- 
icay,  proceeds  from  the  river  Severn,  near  the  town 
of  Newnham,  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  above 
Churchway  Engine,  in  the  forest  of  Dean,  in  tlie 
county  of  Gloucester ;  there  being  three  short 
branches  from  the  main  line  to  different  coal  mines 
in  the  forest,  the  length  is  about  7£  miles,  capital 
of  the  company,  by  its  Act  of  incorporation,  is 
£125,000.  The  forest  of  Dean  belongs  to  the 
Crown,  to  which  a  rent  is  reserved  of  £100  per 
annum,  and  a  guinea  a  week  towards  payment  of 
her  Majesty's  inspectors.  The  business  of  this 
railway  consists  in  the  convey n nee  of  the  timber, 
coal,  iron  ore,  &c,  in  the  forest  to  the  river  Severn. 
The  Severn  and  ft  ye  Railway,  commences  at  Lid- 
brook  on  the  Wye  and  terminates  at  the  Lower 
Verge,  both  in  Gloucestershire  ;  it  is  connected  with 
the  Severn  at  Nass  Point,  by  a  canal  one  mile  in 
length.  Its  extent,  including  nine  branches,  laid 
from  the  main  line  to  coal  and  other  mines,  is  about 
twenty-six  miles.  The  joint  stock  of  the  company 
is  £1 10,000.  The  company  pays  to  the  Crown  for 
the  ground  occupied  by  the  main  line  and  branches 
in  the  forest  of  Dean,  £310  per  annum,  and  one 
guinea  a  week  towards  the  expense  of  inspectors. 
This  railway  affords  means  for  conveying  for  ship- 
ment the  timber  of  the  forest. 

1810.  The  Monmouth  Raiheay  is  also  connected 
with  the  forest  of  Dean,  and  runs  from  Howler  Slade 
to  tlte  town  of  Monmouth.  Several  branch  railways 
communicate  with  various  quarries  and  collieries 
near  to  the  main  line.  The  subscribed  capital  is 
£28,000. 

1811.  The  Berwick  and  Kelto  Railway  Company 
was  incorporated  for  the  purpose  of  making  and 
maintaining  a  railway  from  Spittal,  in  the  county 
of  Durham,  to  Kelso,  in  Roxburghshire.  The  com- 
pany was  empowered  to  raise  £130,000.  Twenty- 
seven  years  have  elapsed  since  the  incorporation  of 
the  company,  without  its  having  proceeded  in  the 
execution  of  the  work,  and  it  does  not  at  present  ap- 
pear likely  that  this  railway  will  ever  be  completed. 
The  Hay  Railway  commences  at  the  wharf  of  the 
Brecknock  and  Abergavenny  canal,  near  Brecon,  and 
ends  at  the  village  of  Parton  Cross,  in  the  parish  of 
Eardisley,  in  Herefordshire,  taking  a  course  of 
twenty-four  miles  through  a  mountainous  district. 
The  capital  of  toe  company  Is  £50,000.  This  rail- 
road affords  facilities  for  the  transit  of  their  mineral 
and  other  products,  through  the  Brecknock  and 
Abergavenny  canal,  or  by  the  Kington  railroad, 
which  joins  it  at  Parton  Cross,  through  the  Leo- 
minister  canal.  The  Ltanfihangel  Railway  com- 
mences on  the  bank  of  the  Brecknock  and  A  tar. 
gavenny  canal,  two  miles  north-west  from  Atarga- 
venny,  and  ends  at  Llanfihangel  Crucorney,  also  m 
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Monmouthshire,  a  distance  of  about  6}  miles.  The 
capital  subscribed  is  £20,000.  Its  uses  are  similar 
to  those  made  of  the  Hay  railway. 

1812.  The  Groemont  Railway,  or  Tramroad, 
commences  at  the  termination  of  the  Llanfihangel 
railway,  and  ends  at  Llangua  Bridge,  on  the  road 
between  Abergavenny  and  Hereford,  a  distance  of 
nearly  seven  miles,  in  the  course  of  which  there  is 
a  difference  in  the  level  of  166  feet.  The  capital 
raised  is  £13,000.  The  Penrhynmaur  Railway 
commences  at  the  Penrhynmaur  coal-works,  and  is 
carried  to  Red  Wharf,  in  the  parish  of  Llanbed- 
groch,  in  the  county  of  Anglesea,  with  a  branch 
which  follows  the  shore  of  lied  Wharf  Bay  for  a 
short  distance  northward.  In  length,  it  is  rather 
more  than  seven  miles.  Its  capital  of  £10,000, 
was  provided  by  the  earl  of  U  abridge  and  Mr  Hol- 
land Griffith. 

1814.  The  Mamhilad  Railway  commences  in  the 
parish  of  that  name,  at  the  bank  of  the  Brecknock 
and  Abergavenny  canal,  and  ends  at  Usk  Bridge, 
likewise  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  a  distance  of 
rather  more  Uian  five  miles.  The  capital  £6,000, 
in  shares  of  £50  each. 

1815.  The  Glonceeter  and  Cheltenham  Railway 
commences  at  the  basin  of  the  Gloucester  and  Ber- 
keley canal,  in  the  city  of  Gloucester,  and  ends  at 
the  Knapp  toll  gate  at  Cheltenham,  a  distance  of 
about  nine  miles.    The  capital  is  £50.000. 

1817.  The  Mantfield  and  Pitueion  Railway  com- 
mences at  Bull's  head  Lane  in  the  town  of  Mans- 
field, Nottingtianishire,  and  ends  at  Pinxton  Basin, 
near  to  Alfrtton  in  Derbyshire,  where  it  communi- 
cates with  a  branch  of  the  Cromford  canal.  A 
branch  begins  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Pinxton 
Basin,  and  passes  eastward  about  a  mite  and  a  half 
to  the  Cromford  canal,  a  short  distance  from  the 
Cndnnr  Park  works.  It  is  84;  miles  long  ;  capital 
£32,800.  This  line  passes  through  a  country  abound- 
ing with  minerals. 

1818.  The  Kington  Railway  is  a  continuation 
of  the  Hay  Railway,  which  it  joins  at  Parton  Cross 
in  Herefordshire,  and  is  carried  to  Kington  in  the 
mine  county,  and  thence  to  the  Lime-works,  near 
Burlinjob,  in  Radnorshire.  In  length,  it  is  about 
fourteen  miles ;  capital,  £23,000.  It  is  used 
for  the  conveyance  of  coal,  iron,  lime,  and  agricul- 
tural products. 

1819.  The  Plymouth  and  Dartmoor  Railway 
commences  at  the  Sound  at  Sutton  Pool,  a  short 
distance  south  of  Plymouth,  and  ends  at  Bachelor's 
Hall,  in  the  parish  of  Lydtord,  near  to  the  prison, 
erected  for  ttte  custody  of  prisoners  of  war,  ou  Dart- 
moor ;  it  has  a  branch  to  the  lime-works  at  Cats- 
down,  and  altogether  its  length,  through  a  very  cir- 
cuitous course,  is  about  thirty  miles.  The  capital 
raided  for  this  work  was  £85  000. 

1821 .  The  Stratford  and  Moreton  Railway  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  "  for  the  purpose  of  making 
and  maintaining  a  railway  or  tramroad  from  Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in  the  county  of  Warwick,  to 
Moreton-in  Marsh,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  with 
a  branch  to  Shipston-iipon-Stour,  in  the  county  of 
Worcester.  The  length  of  the  main  line  is  about 
sixteen  miles,  and  of  the  branch  2}  miles  ;  capital 
£50,000.  The  principal  use  made  of  this  railway 
is  for  conveying  coal,  stone,  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. The  Stockton  and  Darlington  Railway  was 
the  first  constructed  public  railway  in  England,  upon 
which  locomotive  steam-engines  have  been  used  as 
the  moving  power.  It  begins  near  the  town  of 
Stockton,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river  Tees,  whence 
it  is  carried  in  a  soutlieriy  direction  for  about  four 
miles.  A  branch  h  contituipil  in  the  sHtne  direction 
tlirough  EgglescluTe  to  Varm  Bridge,  while  the  main 


line  tarns  to  the  west,  and  afterward  tn  tf*  rr! 
west,  by  the  town  of  Darlington,  whence  Daw 
is  nearly  north  to  the  point  of  junction  mtk  ttr 
Clarence  railway  at  Sim  Pasture.  Tunnns  i^s 
the  north-  west  it  then  passes  the  town  t<f  Wm  Art 
land,  and  ends  at  WHton  Park  colliery,  aba*  .« 
miles  and  a  half  west  of  Bishop's  Auckland.  Tv 
main  line  is  about  twenty-five  miles  long,  and  u*n 
are  four  branches  to  the  west  of  Stockton,  ui  i 
fifth  to  the  east  of  that  town,  and  the  whole  ruir. 
of  railway  forty  miles.    The  extension  to  the  T*r' 
mouth  commences  at  Stockton  audcrusseitkn* 
Tees  into  Yorkshire,  by  u  suspension  bndp,  u 
feet  wide  within  the  piers,  and  thirty  feet 
low-water  mark.    The  joint  stock  of  ia»  n* 
pany  is   divided   into   1 ,000  share*  oi  £f" 
each,  in  addition  to  which  permissina  is  r>-> 
in  the  Acts  to  borrow  £150.000  im  bond  7- 
scheme  has  in  every  way  proved  etniom?* 
cessfuL 

1824.  The  Redruth  and  Chasewter 
Vompany  was  incorporated  for  mak>u;  aoi 
taming  a  railway  or  tramroad  from  Ui*  tuwnsfto' 
ruth  in  the  county  of  Cornwall,  to  Point  Qai  i 
the  parish  of  Feock,  in  the  same  county,  tc  » 
veral  branches  therefrom :  and  also  for  iwri 
improving,  and  maintaining  the  navigation  or  h- 
trougett  Creek,  in  the  same  county.  He  t. 
line  of  this  railway  begins  at  the  east  wir  a  - 
town  of  Redruth,  whence  it  proceeds  soouIaw" 
round  the  mountain  of  Carn-Marth  ;  taw  nr. 
easterly  to  Twelve  Heads,  and  then  agac  m 
eastward  to  Point  Quay,  which  is  a  snail  sifst; 
port  at  the  head  of  Carre g-  road.  The  inr*  * 
this  main  line  is  nine  miles  and  a  quarter,  sr*- 
which  tliere  are  four  branches,  amount  it; 

to  rather  more  than  five  miles;  tile  capital  a 
and  the  object  of  the  undertaking  it  the  op- 
ance  of  the  rich  mineral  products  of  the  daw  •• 
shipment    The  Monkland  and  KtrkmhlM  U 
way  l>eg»rw  at  Palace  Craig,  in  the  penst  <i  •■ 
Monkiand,  and  traverses  a  distance  of  us  «e 
a  northerly  direction  to  Kirkintilloch,  in  J>=* 
in ii shire.    There  is  a  branch  at  Howes  u>»»--' 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  main  bar.  •* 
capital  raised,  hi  £50  shares,  is  £25.000.  T>* 
ject  of  the  projectors,  which  has  faUy 
was  to  open  a  means  of  transport  for  the  ox  u 
iron  of  the  district  to  the  Forth  and  Clyo?  cs- 
This  line  is  also  connected  with  the  GsraUt  * 
Glasgow,  and  the  Ballochney  railways. 

1825.  The  Rumney  Railway  C<mf*m  •»  * 
corpurated  *  for  making  and  maintaining  t  o1* 
or  tram  road  from  the  northern  exinmiu  «f»  *l 
tain  estate  called  Abertyswg,  in  the  paria  « 
welly,  in  the  county  of  Monmouth,  to  tU* 
howey  railway,  at  or  near  Pye  Corner,  in  tV  ;«* ; 
of  Bassaleg,  in  the  same  county.'  Tbu  odv  * 
line  is  about  two  miles  and  a  half  west  to* 
port.  The  work  lakes  lis  name  from  the  r>**  | 
ney.  along  the  bank  of  which  it  runs  and  u*  * 
works  called  by  the  same  name,  mar  to  »i  . 
begins.    The  length  of  the  railway  is 21  Jo*- ' 
capiial  £47,100,  in  shares  of  £100  «sA 
used  for  the  conveyance  of  the  inmml 

the  district.  The  IVett  Lothian  Rnivf  fcr*J 
tiie  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  Union  Ca»J 
hall,  in  the  parish  of  UphalL  and  pnw**  * 
Whitburn  to  Shutts;  its  length,  inch**?* 
branches,  is  about  twenty  three  miles.  1*  * 
tal  raised  was  £40,700.  in  shares  of  &  . 
The  Cromford  and  High  Peak  Radtctf  hr* ' 
the  Cromford  canal,  one  mile  south  o<  0* 
and  ends  at  the  Peak  Forest  canal  si  * 
I  Bridge.   Its  length  is  about  ihlrty-fbnr 
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in  its  course  it  passes  over  tome  high  land,  its  great- 
est elevation  being  990  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
Cram  ford  caul,  Uie  ascent  U  accomplished  by  mentis 
of  several  inclined  planes,  up  which  Uie  wagons 
are  drawn  by  stationary  steam-engines,  and  In  its 
course  the  railway  passe*  through  a  hill  by  means 
of  a  tunnel  638  yards  long.  The  capital  is  £164,000, 
divided  in  share*  uf  £100  each.  By  means  ot  this 
railroad  a  convenient  communicatkMi  is  opened  for 
traffic  between  the  counties  of  Derby,  Nottingham, 
and  Leicester,  and  the  town  of  Manchester  ami 
port  of  Liverpool.  Contrary  to  the  now  almost 
universal  pralke  in  the  construction  of  railways, 
cast-iron  rails  have  been  adopted  in  preference  to 
nmlleuhle  iron.  They  are  cast  in  lengths  of  four 
feet  each,  which  weigh  84  lbs.,  or  63  lbs.  per  yard. 
Fifty-two  bridges  and  archways  have  been  built. 
The  Santtle  Railway  commences  at  the  slale-ipiar- 
riea  near  NantUe  PooL,  in  the  county  of  Caernarvon, 
and  proceeds  first  to  the  west  and  then  to  the  north 
as  far  as  the  shipping  quay  at  Caernarvon.  The 
joint-stock  capital  of  the  company  is  £80,000,  in 
shares  of  £100  each.  The  Portland  Railway  is  a 
■host  line  of  little  more  than  two  miles,  beginning 
at  the  priory  lands  in  Portland  Island,  and  ending 
at  the  stone  piers,  Portland  Castle.  The  capital  a 
£6,000,  in  £50  shares.  The  Dvffryn- Llynvi  and 
Port  Cawl  Railway  begins  in  the  parish  of  Llau- 
goneyd  to  a  bay  called  Perth  Cawl,  in  the  parish  of 
Newton  Nottage,  both  in  Glamorganshire.  Its 
course  is  first  to  the  south  and  then  to  the  west, 
and  iU  length  16)  miles.  Prom  near  the  com- 
mencement the  line  is  ooe  continue" i  descent,  at  first 
of  more  than  fifty  feet  in  a  mile,  but  afterwards  of 
fifteen  feet,  and  then  uf  twenty-eight  feet  per  mile. 
The  capital  is  £00,000,  divided  into  £100  shares. 
This  railway  opens  a  communication  between  many 
large  iron  and  coal  mines,  and  quarries  uf  limestone 
and  freestone,  ami  the  Bristol  Channel. 

18*6.  The  Balloehney  Railway  begins  at  a  branch 
of  the  Monkutud  and  Kirkintilloch  railway.  I  *  mile 
west  of  Airdrie,  in  LanarkOnre,  and  proceeds  to 
Baliochney  in  the  parish  <>f  New  Monk  land,  in  the 
same  county.  The  main  line  is  four  miles  long, 
and  near  to  the  middle  of  its  course  is  a  branch  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  King,  leading  to  some  coal-pits 
near  the  village  of  Clerkston.  The  capital,  raised, 
was  £18,425,  divided  in  shares  of  £*6  each.  The 
tr.ifRc  on  this  railroad  n  chiefiy  confined  to  the  sup- 
plying ot  roe!  to  Glasgow,  and  the  conveyance  of 
cuul  and  iron  stone  to  the  furnaces  in  its  neighbour- 
hood. The  Dalai*  Railway  begins  at  A  ber- Dulais, 
runs  parallel  with  the  Dulais  river  on  its  western 
bank,  to  Ynis-y  bout,  wheu  it  c roues  the  river  and 
ful  lows  iu  course  on  the  eastern  side  to  some  lime* 
works  at  Cwro-Dulais,  all  in  the  parish  of  Cadox- 
tnne  jnxta-  Neatli .  in  G  lamorganshtre.  1  ts  length  is 
about  8}  miles,  the  capital  is  £10,000;  it  is  used 
lor  Uie  conveyance  of  iron,  iron-stone,  lime, 
and  coals.  The  Dundee  and  ^ewiyle  Railway  be- 
gins on  the  north  side  of  the  town  of  I>undee.  and 
proceeds  in  a  northerly  course  for  eleven  miles  to 
Newtyle.  It  paasea  through  a  hilly  district.  The 
wagons  employed  to  carry  goods  are  assisted  up 
five  inclined  planes  by  stationary  steam-engines, 
but  oatdies  with  passengers  have  of  late  been  im- 
pelled by  locomotive  engines.  The  capital  is 
£40,000,  btit  the  cost  of  the  work  has  exceeded 
tins  by  X 10,000.  This  railway  is  found  to  be  use- 
ful  in  connecting  the  fertile  district  of  Stra  thro  ore 
with  Dundee,  and  the  navigation  of  the  Tay:  goods 
are  conveyed  by  it  at  one- third  the  rate  formerly 
charged  on  the  turnpike  mad. 

The  Kitmbmrgh  and  IMkeith  Railway  begins  on 
the  south  sale  of  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  near  Salts- 


bury  Craig,  whence  it  proceeds  eastward  to  Red- 
row,  it  thence  crosses  the  north  Ksk  river,  about 
luilf  a  mile  on  the  west  side  uf  Dalkeith,  and  thence 
to  the  banks  of  Uie  south  Ksk  river,  near  Newbat- 
tle  Abbey.  There  are  three  branches — one  from  a 
place  called  Wanton  Walls  to  Fisher  Row  Harbour 
in  the  Firth  of  Forth;  another  from  Cairoey  to  the 
collieries  near  Musselburgh,  and  a  third  from  Ned- 
drie  North  Maius  by  Portobello,  to  Leith  Harbour. 
The  main  line  is  10)  miles  long,  and  the  brandies 
are  6$  miles.  The  capital  raised  is  £125,000,  in 
shares  of  £50  each.  The  object  of  this  work  was 
to  open  a  belter  and  cheaper  communication  than 
previously  existed  between  the  collieries  and  linie- 
stiine  quarries  in  the  district  through  which  it  paas- 
ea, and  Uie  Scottish  capital,  as  well  as  the  port  of 
Leith.  The  Garnktrk  and  Utatgow  Railway  be- 
gins at  Cargill  colliery,  near  Gartsherrie  Bridge,  in 
Lanarkshire,  where  it  joins  the  Moiiklaud  and 
Kirkintilloch  railway,  and  proceeds  in  a  westerly 
direction  to  the  junction  ol  the  Forth  and  Clyde 
and  the  Mookland  canals,  near  Glasgow,  ou  the 
road  between  Glasgow  field  and  Keppoch.  Its 
length  is  about  8)  mUes:  and  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion about  £40,000.  This  railway  was  opened  for 
use  in  the  summer  of  1831.  The  power  employed 
is  Uie  locomotive  steam-eng  me  The  object  of  this 
work  is  Uie  conveyance  ol  passengers  and  Uie  pro- 
duct of  the  Lanarkshire  coal-field  to  Glasgow,  for 
Uie  use  of  Uie  inhabitants,  and  for  shipment  to  other 
jiarts.  The  Heck  and  ffrnthridge  fltulway  Com- 
pany was  incorporated  '  for  makuig  and  inaintain- 
uig  a  railway  or  tram  road  from  Heck-bridge,  in  Uie 
parish  uf  Snaitli,  to  Wenlbridge,  in  the  parish  of 
Kirksmeaton,  all  in  the  West  Riding  of  Ukj  county 
of  York/  From  Weutbridge,  which  adjoins  Uie 
turnpike-road  between  Doncaster  and  Ferry  •bridge, 
the  course  of  this  railway  is  rather  circuitous,  in  a 
north  east  direction,  until  it  ends  at  the  Knotung- 
ley  and  Goole  canal,  which  is  part  of  the  Aire  and 
(  aider  navigation,  a  distance  of  about  7£  miles. 
The  capital  is  £18,900,  in  shares  of  £100  each.  It 
is  used  to  convey  Uie  stone  procured  at  Weutbridge 
and  Smeaton  for  shipment  to  Uie  London  market. 

The  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railroad.  The 
commencement  of  the  raiiroud  at  Liverpool  hi  in 
the  company's  yard  in  Wapping.  Here  Uie  lower 
entrance  of  the  great  tunnel  is  accessible  through 
an  open  cutting,  twenty-two  feet  deep  and  forty- 
six  leet  wide,  being  a  space  sufficient  lor  four  lines 
of  railway,  wiUi  pillars  between  Uie  lines,  to  sup- 
port the  flooring,  fitc.  uf  Uie  warehouses  of  the  com- 
pany, which  are  thrown  across  this  excavation, 
and  under  which  Uie  wagons  pass  to  be  loaded  or 
discharged  through  hatchways  communicating  with 
Uie  stores  above ;  wagons  loaded  with  coal  or  lime 
pass  under  Uie  warehouses  to  U»  open  wharves  at 
Uie  Wapping  end  of  the  slatiou.  Proceeding  akmg 
the  tunnel,  the  line  of  railway  curves  to  Uie  south- 
east, Ull  it  reaches  Uie  bottom  of  Uie  inclined  plane, 
which  is  a  perfectly  straight  lute,  Iti80  yards  io 
lengUi,  with  a  uniform  rise  of  three  fourths  of  an 
inch  to  a  yard.  The  railway  from  Wapping  to  Uie 
commencement  of  Uie  inclined  plane  is  level ;  the 
wtiole  rise,  therefore,  from  Wapping  to  Uie  tunnel 
mouUi  at  Edgelull,  is  1*3  feet.  The  tunnel  is 
twenty-two  feet  wale  and  sixteen  feet  high,  Uie 
sides  being  perpendicular  to  Uie  height  of  five  feet, 
surmounted  by  a  semicircular  arch  ;  Uie  total  length 
is  JftfoO  yards.  Tins  height,  from  Uie  roof  of  the 
tunnel  upwards  to  Uie  surface  ot  the  ground,  varies 
from  five  to  seventy  feet.  The  whole  length  of 
this  vast  cavern  is  lighted  with  gas,  and  Uie  sides 
and  roof  are  white-washed  to  add  to  Uie  effect  of  Uie 
,  Oiummatiou-  At  the 
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railroad  emerges  into  a  spacious  area  forty  feet  be- 
low t  he  surface  of  the  ground,  cut  out  of  the  solid 
rock.   Prom  this  area  there  returns  a  small  tunnel, 
290  yards  in  length,  fifteen  feet  wide  and  twelve 
feet  high,  parallel  with  the  large  one,  but  inclining 
upwards  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  terminating 
in  the  company's  premises,  in  Crown  street,  at  the 
eastern  boundary  of  Liverpool  ;  this  is  the  princi- 
pal station  for  the  railway  coaches,  and  the  depot 
for  coals  for  the  supply  of  the  higher  districts  of  the 
town.    In  September,  1831,  the  company  resolved 
to  construct  a  new  tunnel  in  order  to  be  able  to 
dispense  with  the  omnibuses,  which  are  employed 
to  convey  passengers  from  the  town  to  the  station 
on  the  railroad  from  which  the  carriages  for  pas- 
sengers start.   The  new  tunnel  is  to  be  one  and  a 
third  mile  in  length,  twenty-five  feet  high,  twenty- 
two  feet  wide,  and  to  have  an  inclination  of  one  foot 
in  106.    The  roof  is  to  be  coated  with  Roman  ce- 
ment.   The  time  which  will  be  employed  in  con- 
veying passengers  through  this  tunnel  will  be  three 
minutes.    The  expense  is  estimated  at  less  than 
£100,000.     Proceeding  eastward  from  the  tun- 
nels,  the  road  passes  through  a  Moorish  archway, 
which  connects  the  two  engine-houses,  and  forms 
the  grand  entrance  to  the  Liverpool  stations.  The 
traveller  is  now  upon  the  open  road  to  Manchester ; 
the  line  of  the  railway  is  perfectly  level,  and  slightly 
curved.     Crossing  Wavertree-lane,  the  railway 
descends  for  five  and  a  halt'  miles,  at  the  rate  of 
four  feet  per  mile.  The  road,  a  little  beyond  Waver- 
tree-lane,  is  carried  through  a  deep  marl  cutting, 
under  several  massive  stone  arch-ways,  thrown 
across  the  excavation  to  form  the  requisite  com- 
munications between  the  opposite  sides  of  the  rail- 
road.   Beyond  the  marl  cutting  is  the  great  rock 
excavation  through  Olive  mount,  about  half  a 
mile  to  the  north  of  the  village  of  W  avertree.  Here 
the  traveller  passes  through  a  deep  and  narrow 
ravine,  seventy  feet  below  toe  surface  of  the  ground, 
over  which  are  thrown  several  bridges;  the  road 
winds  gently  to  the  south-east.    Emerging  from  the 
Olive  mount  anting,  he  approaches  the  Roby  em- 
bankment,  which  stretches  across  the  valley  for 
about  two  miles,  varying  in  height  from  fifteen  to 
forty-five  feet,  and  in  breadth,  at  the  base,  from  sixty 
to  135  feet.    The  railroad  next  crosses  the  Huyton 
turnpike,  and  proceeds,  in  a  slightly  curved  direc- 
tion, to  the  bottom  of  the  inclined  plane  at  Whiston, 
between  seven  and  eight  miles  from  the  company's 
station  in  Liverpool   This  plane  rises  three  eighths 
of  an  inch  in  a  yard.   It  is  a  mile  and  a  half  long, 
in  a  straight  line  ;  the  inclination  is  hardly  percep- 
tible, except  by  the  decrease  in  the  speed  of  the 
carriages.    At  the  top  of  the  Whiston  plane,  the 
road  for  nearly  two  miles  is  exactly  level.  About 
half  a  mile  from  the  top  of  the  inclined  plane,  the 
turnpike  road  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  cross- 
es the  line  of  the  railroad  in  an  acute  angle  of  thirty- 
four  degrees,  by  a  stone  bridge  built  on  the  diagon- 
al principle,  each  stone  being  cut  to  a  particular 
angle,  to  fit  into  a  particular  place.    The  span  of 
the  arch  measured  at  the  face  is  fifty-four  feet,  while 
the  width  of  the  railway  underneath,  measured  from 
wall  to  wall,  is  only  thirty  feet— each  face  of  the 
arch  extending  diagonally  forty-five  feet  beyond  the 
square.    Passing  over  the  summit  level  at  Rainhill, 
the  traveller  arrives  at  the  Sutton  inclined  plane, 
which  descends  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  is 
similar,  in  extent  and  inclination,  to  the  Whiston 
plane,  the  top  level  being  eiehty-two  feet  above 
the  base  of  each  plane.    Parr  Moss  is  the  next  ob- 
ject of  attention.    This  moss  is  about  twenty  feet 
deep ;  the  materials  forming  the  railroad,  as  they 
were  deposited,  sank  to  the  bottom,  and  now  form 


an  embankment  in  reality  twenty- 5 ve  feet  Lift 
though  only  four  or  five  feet  above  the  wrfaer  < 
the  moss.  Over  Sankey  valley  and  canal,  the  n  ■ 
way  is  carried  along  a  magnificent  viaduct  of  a* 
arches,  each  fifty  feet  span  .built  principally  of  brrt 
with  stone  facings  ;  the  height  from  the  top  of  Vt 
parapets  to  the  water  in  the  canal  bring  »»••:• 
feet,  and  the  width  of  the  railway  between  thepr 
a  pets,  twenty-five  feet  The  approach  to  tan  «rv 
ture  is  along  a  stupendous  embankment,  Iran 
principally  of  clay.  A  few  miles  beyond  Nerd 
is  the  great  Kenyon  excavation,  from  whieiib: 
800,000  cubic  yards  of  clay  and  sand  wen  da; 
Near  the  end  of  this  cutting,  the  Kenyon  sad  Le*t 
junction  railway  joins  the  Liverpool  and  Mawfe*- 
ter  railroad  by  two  branches  pointing  to  the  w 
towns  respectively.  The  former  railroad  joia*  » 
Bolton  and  Leigh  railroad,  and  thus  form*  u>o» 
necting  link  between  Bolton,  Liverpool  sad  >L- 
Chester. 

From  the  Kenyon  excavation,  the  Lnerpr 
and  Manchester  railroad  passes  over  the  Br* 
embankment,  Bury  lane,  and  the  null  r*n 
Glasebrook,  to  Chat  Moss.  This  moss  wsj  ■  W 
that  a  rod  of  iron  would  sink  into  it  by  to  an 
gravity.    It  comprises  an  area  of  about  t»»  ■ 
square  miles,  varying  in  depth  from  ten  to  thnv 
five  feet    Beyond  Chat  Moss,  the  road  ww* 
the  Barton  embankment  crossing  the  low  kas  » 
about  a  mile  between  the  moss  and  the  Wor*i 
canal,  over  which  it  is  carried  by  a  neat  ft* 
bridge.   The  immediate  approach  to  Mods* 
is  through  a  portion  of  Sal  ford.    Over  the  n? 
Irwell,  the  railway  is  carried  by  a  handsaw 
bridge,  consisting  of  two  arches,  each  tftj-ngsi  Bf 
span,  and  then  over  a  series  of  arches  to  the  m 
pany's  station  in  Water  street  and  Liverpool  n 
in  Manchester.  This  railroad  consists  of  two  tao- 
of  rails,  and  is  thirty-two  miles  in  lenfti  T> 
whole  number  of  bridges  is  twenty-five,  »*1  ** 
number  of  large  culverts,  thirty-six.  The  rak<t» 
edge  rails.    It  was  constructed  in  four  yean.  » 
opened  Sep.  1 5,  1830.    This  road  is  construe* 
the  most  approved  principles.    On  the  clay  s* 
stone,  on  which  the  road  is  formed,  a  layer  twfcr. 
thick,  of  broken  rock"  and  sand,  is  deported  • 
foot  below  the  sleepers,  and  one  foot  dawk** 
between  them.    The  sleepers,  or  blocks  oa  tt«i 
the  rails  of  the  road  rest,  are  composed  of  l*ri sm- 
stone,  from  Peel,  in  Lancashire,  on  toe  eitaoaai 
part  of  the  road  (about  eighteen  out  of  the  ttanf- 
two  miles);  while,  on  the  raised  enihaatswaavl 
the  mosses,  the  rails  are  supported  by  siecf**  « 
oak  or  larch.   The  stone  blocks  are  about  twfa* 
over,  and  about  a  foot  and  a  half  thick: 
reception  of  the  iron  chairs,  two  boles  vt  dr-* 
in  each  block,  and  filled  up  with  bard  oak  p* 
the  chairs  arc  then  fastened  on  by  two  ivp  «ptf' 
driven  through  them  into  the  oak  ;  which  ftrr* 
is  found  to  be  so  effectual,  that  it  is  aunost 
ble  to  separate  a  cliair  from  a  sleeper  *b»  ^ 
fastened. 

The  following  statement  contrastinr,  the  •**> 
nations  of  the  projectors,  with  the  actual  re«i>* 
shown  to  the  end  of  1835,  exhibits  the  nsacw  ^ 
degree  in  which  the  experience  thui  aq«w 
may  be  made  useful  by  parties  embark  tag  ■ 
lar  projects.     It  is  collected  from  die  erate? 
given  before  parliament  in  1825  and  IK^prr™* 
to  die  passing  of  the  act  of  incnrDorau*:  J 
from  the  half-yearly  reports  of  the  direct**  ■  * 
company,  upon  which  the  dividend!  am 
declared  by  the  proprietors  :— 
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Evidence  in  182S— 0. 

I.— -The  capital  of  the  com- 
any  is  1 . M i ki,  with  power 
•  borrow  1, 1*7 ,-SOil.  Lord 
'.afford  Km  l.ooo  Uivm.  or 
.■  nrti,  of  the  whole  coo- 
m.    II*  appoints  three  di- 
ctora:   twelve  are  elected 
the  other  shareholders, 
-posit  L.5  per  share.  No 
mm  allowed  (■«  an  original 
••eriber)  to  hold  mora  than 
>  tlum.  Th*  scrip,  or  cer- 
cat«,  declares  th*  name  of 
i  p<T*»»n  to  whom  It  was 
nted.  and  that  no  tran«fer 
.llowod  m.M  the  act  is  ob- 


Remlts  in  1835. 

1. — There  hat  been  expen- 
ded on  construction  of  the 
rail  and  works,  to  31st  De- 
cember I8VA — 

Koad,  tunnel*,  ttr.  LMS,XG3 
Warehouses  and  sta- 

.  .  848,518 
engines. 


61.175 


—It  Is  proved  that  Use 
*•  of  communication  be- 

-n  the  termini  are  not 
ient,  and  that  great  d> 


ci>.'«*4         »•«"•  la 

ars  carry  •» 

tar  1  ■  -n.         i-'  tj«u 
.    IVs.  .   .  lis. 
.    10*.  .    .  Us. 
lie.  .   .  ft, 
1 10a.  .    .  Us. 
tonnage  rate*  to  be 
•4  5  per  cent,  for  every 


•d  %  per  cent,  for 

•  abuse  Lioper 
■  fare  in  coaches, 

.  »ls1s\ 


10a. 
fts. 

7a.6d.toSs.M. 


Hie  number  of  paasen- 
x  pec  ted  is  half  the 
r  the  coaches  can  take, 

^ .     waa  found  to  be  from 
■00  per  day    Fares  10*. 
6s.  outside.  They 


Per  ton. 


H,i95,i56 

The  money  was  raised  by— 
Oriiriital  shares  1*510,000 
Additional  ditto  890,000 
Borrowed  from  Kx- 
chequer  Loan  Com- 
at3|  per 


4  per 


),0O0 


.1-. 

■ 

*.  V 
*• 

J 

af 


L  1  800  ooo 

8.—  The  public  hsre  bene- 
fited by  the  railway  in  the 
reduction  of  charges  as  fol- 
lows, in  the  last  year : — 
8a.  «d.  each  on  600,000 

passengers  L  BJ.ioO 

3a.  nd.  each  on  iiaOoO 
tons  of  goods  by  all 
cunreyancea  53,250 
8s.  per  too  on  1.840,000 
tons  of  coal,  for  the 
supply  of  Liverpool 
and  Manchester,  the 

r'  re  of  which  has 
o  reduced  in  cou- 
of  th*  re- 
of  charge  per 

184,000 

Total  per  annum  L.341,750 

Besides  a  rapidity  of  commu- 
nication which,  in  a  commer- 
cial country,  is  invaluable. 

The  10  per  cent,  clause  has 
not  yet  come  into  operation. 

X— The  greatest  number  of 
pnuenrer*  the  coaches  could 
carry,  in  1825,  was  600  per 
day;  average  150.  They  paid, 
on  an  average,  7s.  fid.  each, 
and  were  four  to  five  hours 
ou  the  road— 
Total  receipt  gross,  an- 
nually L.  6 1,320 
In  1835  the  railroad  took 
upwards  of  1.500  per  day,  at 
5a.  each  \  average  lj  hour  ou 
the  road- 
Total  receipt!  L.  I  lym. 
Thus  doubling  the  sum  re- 
ceived, at  two- thirds  the  pre- 
vious  charge. 

4. — The  sum  received 
from  passengers,  av- 
erage 5«.  each  L.180.TH 
81,000  sheep,  4d.  each  9M> 
sen  4,85n 
84.*  « 
17.(J» 


ft  There  are  branch  rail- 


'.ipoied  railroad  a 

and  Integral   part  ways  from  the  Manchester 

.he  termini  sperified.  Wiarssn.  Boltoo^St 

line  in 


6.—  Application  has 
'   to  parliament  for  a  new 


re  are  two  inclined 

'."'in  £°th**»Tne7 
tended  to  be  work, 
inary  engines. 

•  Moss  W  considered 


7. -The 
considered 
road.  They  are  worked  by 
additional  powerful  locomo- 
tive engines,  which  help  the 
trains  op. 
8  —  Chat  Moat  has  not  been 
It  is  four 


engineering  department,  be- 
ing  a  *oft  or  flow  mos*  of  'JO 
to  40  feet  deep.  An  eminent 
opposing  engineer  says,  '  no 
man  in  his  sen«ea  would  at- 
tempt a  railway  over  Chat 
Mo«."  He  calculates  It  will 
cost  L  837,000  to  cross  it 

9.— It  i«  intended  to  hare 
two  tunnels  at  the  Liverpool 


mi  I. mi  ,icro*s,  and  i 
plete  it  L.10,000. 


I0.-The  line  ia  favourable; 
no  curve  greater  thsn  one 


12. -The  line  is 


17  - 


A  «*ents 

151 

Neuter 

97 

M 

335 

Awiit* 

303 

Neuter 

fifi 

Dissent* 

12d 

496 

Assents 

11 

Neuter 

a 

15 

lii 

MUes— 


1*.—  Engineers  examined 
in  favour  of  the  bill— Mr  Ken- 
nie,  Mr  Stephenson,  Mr  Cu- 
bitt,  Mr  Ha*  trick,  and  Mr 
Visrnoles.  Against  it — Mr 
fides,  Mr  Leather.  Mr  Wild, 
Mr  Smith,  and  Mr  Palmer. 
Evidence  most  contradictory. 

19.— The  petitioners  against 
the  bill  were  three  water - 
corai 


mitt**  eat  d 
opening  speech, 
part  of  the  evi 
body  of 


Mr  Adam  » 
Dd  the  first 
in  th. 


In  the  year  1825,  the  bill 
went  into  committee  on  81st 
in  it 


9.  — There  are  two  — 
one 300  yards  long,  inclination 
1  in  7*:  th*  other  8,300  yard., 
inclination  I  in  48. 

10.  -Curves 


IS. — The  line  is  intended  to 
ke  turnpike  and  other 
roads  »n  the  level  frequently; 
but  as  the  speed  anticipated 
u  (i  to  lo  nines  per  hour,  no 

peeled. 


14.-The  som  of  L.5I0.0O0 
Is  considered 
complete  I 


15. — The  expenses  are  ex* 
petted  to  be  33  per  east. 


16.— Satisfactory  evidence 
produced  that  the  receipt*  will 
pay  the  expenses,  and  a  fair 


11. -The  line  is  31  mile. ; 
5  miles  shorter  than  the  turn- 
pike-road. 

ir-With  th*  exception  of 
the  two  inclined  planes,  the 
line  is  favourable,  l'h*  ■ 
est  gradient  exclusive  of 
planes,  is  I  in  849. 

IX — The  line  crosses  roads 
ou  the  level  17  time*,  and  re- 
quires vigilant  galeuien  for 
the  public  safety,  because  the 
engine*  travel  at  from  30  to 
So  miles  an  boor.  The  ex  - 
of  lodges,  gates,  and 
i  at  each  crossing  may 
the  cost  of  n 


14.-Tha  works 
L.I.2OO.U00.  This  iucludea 
L.SO.iso  paid  for  engineering 
and  parliamentary  expenses, 
and  I  1-.5I9  in  warehouses, 
stations,  c*c,  and  L.61.135  for 
engine*,  carriages,  and  wag- 
ons. 

I  V. — The  expenses  amount 
to  63  per  cent,  ou  gross  re- 
ceipts In  thi*  are  mcluded 
the  cost  of  collet-ting  and  de- 
livering goods,  interest  of 
money,  and  duty  on  passen- 


ali  charge*  and  ex- 
is  L.83,620,  or  rather 
an  10  per  cent,  on  the 


17,-No  lai 
now  conseot  to 


19.— With  the  exception  of 
the  additional  co»t,  the  evi- 
dence in  favour  of  th*  bill  has 


19  -The  line  of  road 
altered  to  avoid  the  property 
of  some  ditsentienta,  to  their 
disappointment  at  the  present 
day.  One  of  these,  a  lady, 
ha>  land  near  the  station  at 
Manchester.  Her  surveyors 
thought  the  value  of  it  would 
fall  from  6d.,  the  price  then 
given,  to  4d.  per  yard,  chief 
rent  I  whereas  it  has  risen  to 
Is.  6d. 

V0  -In  proof  of  the  treat 
wfety  of  railroad  travelling, 
on  the  17th  of  April.  1836,  a 
locomotive  engine,  going  at 
th*  rate  of  20  miles  an  hour 
with  a  train  of  carriages, 
broke  Its  axletree,  ran  off  the 
road  down  an  enbankmeol  of 
li  feet ;  two  of  the  carriages 
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one  perann  wai  tightly  hurt 
in  attempting  to  get  out  of  the 
window. 

The  fatal  aceidenU  hate 
been  very  few,  and  hare  iu 
almost  every  iiulance  ariaen 
from  the  |>rrtuM  who  met 
with  the  »aroe  artinif  in  oppo- 
to  the  direction*  given 


until  Ut  Jane.  The  commit- 
tee Mt  38  days. 

On  the  .I'.'.  May,  the  Com- 
mittee voted  the  preamble 
proved. 

On  the  l»t  Jane  they  voted 
the  Ant  clause,  containing  the 
name*.  The  second 
:  the  company  be  emj 
'  to  make  a  railway, 
negatived.  The  bill  waa  con- 
sequently abandoned,  but  waa 
obtained  the  following  ye»r. 

Sire**  » ...  laid  by  ita  op- 
ponent* upon  the  incouven- 
■  ence  aud  danger*  to 
from  using  eugiu»«. 


From  the  register  of  the  company,  it  appears 
that  the  disbursements  amount  to  fifty-eight  per 
cent,  of  the  gross  receipts,  a  result  considerably 
higher  than  is  usually  expected  by  railway  proprie- 
tors. 

It  appears  that  the  number  of  passengers  con- 
veyed along  the  line  from  its  opening  in  September 
1830,  to  30th  June  1836,  was  2,393,767,  being  on 
an  average  1,132  persons  daily.  During  1831  it 
is  probable  that  a  greater  number  of  persons  were 
attracted  to  the  railway  through  curiosity  than  have 

la  18M  the  number  was  3Sft,M» 

ins*    —  mm 

1834      -  473,817 

And  in  the  first  half  of  1836  the 
288,848,  being  an  excess  of  17,000  over 
ponding  half  of  1835. 

Since  the  beginning  of  1831  an  account  has  been 
kept,  by  which  it  appears  that,  in  five  years  and  a 
half,  the  number  of  trains  with  passengers  has  been 
34,2*41,  or,  on  the  average,  a  small  fraction  more 
than  seventeen  trips  daily,  the  average  number  of 
persons  conveyed  each  time  being  67  72,  or  nearly 
67}.  The  number  of  trips  in  the  same  time  with 
goods  and  coals  was  26,562,  aud  the  number  of 
tons  conveyed  1,468,310,  being  on  the  average 
13-22  trips  daily,  and  the  average  weight  conveyed 
at  each  trip  55$  tons. 

Early  in  1832,  it  was  determined  to  form  another 
tunnel  also  under  the  town  from  Kdge  Hill  to  Lime 
street,  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
passengers  only.  The  excavation  of  this  tunnel 
presented  considerable  difficulties,  but  these  have 


been  overcome,  and,  the  whole  being  completed  at 
the  cost  of  £150,000, 
15th  of  August  1836. 


>le  being  compl 
opened  for  use 


on  the 


1827.  The  Canterbury  and  Whitstable  Railway 
begins  on  the  north  side  of  the  city  of  Canterbury, 
adjoining  Uie  river  Stour,  and  proceeds  by  St  Dun- 
stan's  and  St  Stephen's,  through  Clowes  Wood  to 
Whitstable  Bay,  in  die  county  of  Kent.  The  leugUi 
b  six  and  a  fourth  miles,  formed  into  a  series  of 
inclined  planes,  a  great  part  of  which  are  of  too 
great  an  inclination  to  allow  of  locomotive  power, 
and  accordingly  three  stationary  engines  are  pro- 
vided :  on  a  small  portion  of  the  line,  which  is 
nearly  level,  locomotive  engines  are  used.  A  mile 
and  a  quarter  from  Canterbury  is  a  tunnel  twelve 
feet  wide,  twelve  feet  high,  and  about  half  a  mile 
long.  The  highest  point,  which  occurs  about  mid- 
way on  the  line,  is  220  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea  at  Whitstable.  The  capital  was  £31 ,000  ;  but 
this  proving  inadequate  to  the  completion  of  the 
work,  power  was  obtained  from  parliament  to  cre- 
ate £40,000  additional  stock,  by  the  creation  of 
£50  shares,  which  were  not  to  be  issued  at  a  less 
price  than  twenty  pounds  each. 

The  Johnstone  and  Ardrostan  Railway  was  con- 
structed in  place  of  so  much  of  an  inteuded  canal 


from  Glasgow  and  Paisley  to  Ardrossao.  whea  imd 
been  completed  only  as  far  as  Johnstone.  Il  b*-r*  a. 
the  canal  wharf  at  Johnstone,  and  is  earned  wb_- 
west  by  Lochwinnoch  and  afterward*  along  tt«- 
luniks  of  the  river  Rye  to  Kilwinning  ;  it  tarn  ura 
to  the  west  through  the  collieries  by  Kerry i»ar.a«- 
thence  north wardof  the  town  of  Saltcoats  to  a* 
harbour  of  Ardrossan.    The  railway  is  22j  ssJrs  m 
length.    The  capital  is  £95.600.     It  »  ekrlw 
used  for  the  export  of  coal  for  the  supply  of  ±«- 
north  and  east  coast  of  Ireland,  and  fur  the  innw 
tation  of  ajnicultural  produce  for  the  supp; 
Glasgow  and  Paisley. 

1828.  The  Bristol  and  Gloucestershire  Hmiwm 
is  nine  miles  in  length  ;  it  begins  at  Cuckolds 
on  the  east  side  of  Bristol,  and  is  carried  a  a 
course,  through  various  collieries,  to  Coalpk  awe 
in  the  parish  of  Westerleigh,  Gloucester»hire.  T<» 
capital  of  the  company  is  .£45,000,  div»'wd  n- 
shares  of  £50  each.  The  immediate  object  ti  3m 
work  is  the  cheaper  supply  of  stone  and  oual  to  tm 
city  of  Bristol,  but  there  appears  a  great  probat- 
ity  that  the  line  will  be  extended  was  to 
the  original  designs  of  the  projectors, 
the  establishment  of  a  railroad  connexion 
Bristol  and  Birmingham.  The  Bolton  ami  Lrt " 
Railway  begins  at  the  Manchester,  Boitun  fc- 
Bury  canal,  near  the  town  of  Bolton- le-Moav  s 
Lancashire,  and  proceeds  in  a  south-west  <fcr»cu* 
through  various  collieries  to  the  branch  of  the  Leas 
and  Liverpool  canal,  which  communicates  waa  i» 
duke  of  Bridgewater's  canal  at  Leieb.  ThtJesfU 
of  the  railroad,  including  the  extension  to  the  Js*> 
Chester  line,  is  little  more  than  nine  miles, 
capital  is  £69,000,  in  shares  of  £lOO  each.  IV 
Bridgend  Railway  was  constructed  ta  order 
enable  the  town  of  that  name  in  G  iamorpc^ 
to  participate  in  the  advantage 
Duffryn  and  Llynvi  railway.  It 
bank  of  the  river  Ogmore,  close  to  Bn  lfHi  ■» 

{iroceeds  to  its  junction  with  the  Duifrya  Ly. 
iue,  near  the  village  of  Cefn  Gribbwr.    1  h*  rx- 
way  is  four  and  a  half  miles  long,  and  rises  m  •-«. 
distance  1 90  feet:  the  capital  employed  a  i6i»» 
divided  into  £20  shares.    The  Sieneltey  Rmtw%\ 
This  railway  extends  from  S  Ian  genera  coinene  - 
Sleuelley  harbour,  descending  to  the  floatia?  <hrx 
The  length  is  four  miles.    The  Aoeut<  dots  * 
capable  of  containing  about  fifty  sail  of 
The  Clarence  Railway,  in  the  county  of 
begins  at  Samphire  Beacon,  on  the  river  Te 
miles  north-east  of  Stockton,  and  proceeds  t 
Pasture,  where  it  joins  the  Stockton  and 
ton  railway.   The  main  line  is  only  fifteen  *M  i 
half  miles  long.      There  are  six  biases**  *s 
tending  more  than  thirty  miles  ;  these  lead  ar» 
various  parts  to  the  city  of  Durham,  to 
tun,  to  Bishop  Auckland,  to  the  lime  and  o» 
works  at  Sherbum,  to  Byers  Green,  and  ta  Chios 


The  capital  is  £200.000,  divided  into  sham  « 
£100.   Several  valuable  coal-fields  and  lne*v 


quarries  have  been  more  effectually  and  cfcrtf 
connected  with  the  shipping  part  of  Suakh.* 
means  of  this  railway. 

1829.  The  Harrington  and  Aew-fos  fiavw 
proceeds  in  a  course  directly  north  from  Wirr-i 
ton  to  the  south  side  of  the  Liverpool  and  V* 
Chester  railway  at  Newton,  a  distance  of  ai»~ 
four  and  a  fourth  miles.  The  capital  is  £53 IW  t 
£100  shares.  The  tVishaw  and  GOfwesi  Mm*** 
begins  at  Chapel,  in  the  parish  of  Ci 
and  joins  the  Monkland  am 
at  Old  Monkland,  all  in  the  county  of  lata** 
Itas  several  branches  leading  to 
The  capital  b  £60,0C0. 
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I  h.TO.   The  Leeds  and  Sethi/  Railway  begins  at  the 
east  side  of  Marsh  lane.  Leeds,  and  is  carried  east- 
wuixl  iu  nearly  a  straight  line  to  the  town  of  Selby, 
where  it  ends  ou  the  banks  of  the  Ouse,  its  entire 
lengdt  being  a  small  fraction  under  twenty  miles. 
'1  h«  capital  is  £^10.000,  iu  £100  Stares.  The 
object  of  ill  is  work  was  to  facilitate  the  transmis- 
sion itf  tlie  mauurartures  of  tiie  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  towards  Hull,  and  the  reception  of  the 
raw  materials  of  manufacture  which  are  principal!? 
received  llirough  that  port.    Before  the  opening  of 
the  Leeds  and  Selby  railway,  the  number  of  per- 
sons going  and  reluming  by  coach  during  the  sum- 
titer  did  not  exceed  400  weekly,  while  the  avenge 
number  passing  on  live  railway  during  the  summer 
of  1835  was  3,500  weekly.     The  wagons  and 
coaches  on  the  railway  are  propelled  by  meant  of 
locomotive  engines.  When  the  communication  shall 
be  completed,  as  is  intended,  to  Hull,  there  is  reason 
for  expecting  a  still  greater  traffic  upon  this  line. 
The  Leicester  and  Swannington  Railway  begins 
in  tike  town  of  Leicester,  at  the  Leicestershire  and 
Northamptonshire  Union  canal.    Its  course  is  first 
north  west  through  a  tunnel  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
long  ;  on  leaving  this  it  turns  to  the  south-west  for 
about  three  nod  a  half  miles,  when  it  again  proceeds 
north-westerly  to  the  north  end  of  the  village  of 
Swaiuiingtou.    Its  length  is  15]  miles.    The  capi- 
tal is  £"0,000,  in  shares  of  i50  each.    It  is  used 
for  the  supply  of  coal  and  limestone  to  the  town  of 
Leicester.  The  quantity  of  coal  conveyed  upon  it  in 
1*35  was  l.'O.OtN)  tons. 

1831.  The  Dublin  and  Kingstown  Railicayvins 
constructed  lor  the  more  intimately  uniting  Dublin 
with  its  suburbs  Merrion,  Black  rock,  Booter's- 
town.  Monk's-town,  and  Kingstown,  the  last  of 
which  is  distant  five  miles  and  two-thirds  from 
Westland  row,  where  the  railroad  begins  iu  Dublin, 
and  also  the  providing  easy  access  to  and  from  tlie 
stenui  packets  for  travellers  passing  between  Dublin 
and  the  coast  of  England.  The  railroad  was 
opened  for  traffic  on  the  17lh  December.  1834, 
between  which  day  and  the  1st  » 


March,  1836,  when 
tlie  last  report  of  tlie  Directors  was  made,  the 
number  of  passenger*  carried  amounted  to  about 
1 ,237,800,  being  on  the  average  above  2,800  per- 
sons daily.  At  its  commencement  the  rails  are 
placed  at  an  elevation  of  twenty  feet  from  Uie 
ground,  and  are  carried  over  and  across  tlie  streets 
of  Dublin  by  fl  it  elliptical  arches.  The  breadth  of 
this  viaduct  is  sixty  feet  between  the  parapets,  and 
is  calculated  to  receive  four  lines  of  rails,  the  two 
central  lines  for  trains  of  passengers  going  and 
returning,  and  the  exterior  lines  fur  lower  vehicles 


with  coal,  granite,  timber,  and  general  merchan- 
dise. When  past  the  Circular  Kuad,  the  rails  are 
brought  to  the  level  of  the  road,  the  boundary  on 
each  side  is  marked  by  a  green  sod  bank,  and  pro- 
tected by  quickset  hedges  ami  n  deep  trench. 
From  Merrion  to  Black-rock  the  road  is  elevated 
across  the  strand,  and  at  high  water  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  long  mole  stretching  into  the  sea  1  be 
capital  stock  of  the  company  is  £200,000,  divided 
into  shares  of  £  1 00  each.  Tlie  cost  of  constructing 
Uie  railroad  and  station*,  locomotive  engines,  car- 
nages. 4>c,  and  tlie  expenses  of  obtaining  the  act 
of  iimir|Hirali>m,  have  togrtlier  amounted  to  about 
£237.000,  or  upwards  of  £40,000 per  mile.  This  rail- 
mad  has  been  almost  wholly  confined  to  passengers. 
It  yi»  Ms  about  eight  per  cent,  per  annum  upon  the 
aim tunt  of  capital  paid  by  the  shareholders. 

1833.  The  London  and  Greenwich  Railway  Is 
the  first  executed  railroad  having  iu  commence- 
iiirnt  in  the  metropolis.  It  connects  the  city  of 
I. union  with  the  populous  town*  of  Drplford  and 


Greenwich,  by  a  line  which  shortens  lite  distance 
nearly  one-third.  It  begins  at  the  east  side  of  Uie 
souUi  foot  of  London  Bridge,  and  is  carried  in 
nearly  a  straight  line  to  Uie  High  street  of  Dept- 
fbrd,  whence  it  is  continued  with  a  gentle  curve 
across  Uie  Ravensbonie  river  to  its  terminus,  about 
200  yards  from  Uie  church  at  Greenwich.  The  rails- 
are  laid  throughout  on  a  viaduct,  composed  of  about 
1,000  arches,  each  of  eighteen  feet  span,  twenty-two 
feet  high,  and  twenty-live  feet  in  widUi  from  side 
to  side.  To  avoid  even  the  appearance  of  dancer 
in  passing  rapidly  along  a  viaduct  twenty-two  feet 
above  Uie  ground,  a  parapet  wall  is  built  on  each 
side,  about  four  feet  high.  A  branch  railway,  750 
yards  long,  is  carried  from  Uie  main  line  ut  Uie 
High-street,  Deptfurd,  to  Uie  river  side,  where  a 
pier  is  being  constructed  to  mcilitate  the  embark- 
ing; and  landing  of  passengers  by  steam-vessels. 
The  capital  is  £.'400,000,  divided  into 20,000  shares 
of  £20  each.  This  work  is  so  far  advanced  towards 
completion,  that  the  line  is  open  for  passengers 
between  Loudon  Bridge  ami  Deptford,  and  trains 
of  carriages  are  dispatched  in  each  direction  every 
half  hour. 

The  principal  railways  for  which  acts  of  parlia- 
ment have  been  obtained  since  the  erection  of  those 
we  liave  described,  may  now  be  referred  to.  The 
London  and  Birmingham  railway,  part  of  which 
was  expected  to  be  open  in  the  mouth  of  July  this 
year  (1837).  The  Birmingham  and  Manchester 
railway  is  already  opened,  and  it  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark respecting  it  Uiat  Uie  locomotive  engines 
have  attained  a  speed  on  some  parts  of  the  line  of 
not  less  than  sixty  miles  an  hour.  The  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle  railway  is  opened  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  and  Uie  remainder  is  rapidly  hastening 
to  completion.  The  Southampton,  Grand  L'nion, 
and  North  Union  railways  are  likewise  in  a  very 
advanced  state.  Tlie  same  is  to  be  said  of  the 
Great  Western  railway.  The  Glasgow  and  Edin- 
burgh railway  works  are  expected  to  commence 
early  next  year,  and  also  those  of  Uie  Glasgow  and 
Ayr  railway.  A  bill  has  been  granted  for  the 
Glasgow  and  Greenock  railway  ;  but  Uiere  are 
many  doubtful  of  the  success  of  this  speculation. 
The  Paisley  and  Renfrew  railway  has  been 
since  Uie  month  of  April  but,  chiefly  fur  Uie 
port  ut  passengers. 

For  a  great  portion  of  Uie  information  on  British 
Railways  given  above,  we  are  indebted  to  a  very 
valuable  article  in  Uie  Companion  to  the  Almanac 
for  Uie  year  1837,  publidied  under  the  super- 
intendence of  44 'I  lie  Society  for  Uie  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  ' 

France.  The  first  railroad  in  France  was  a  smnl  1 
one  at  Mount  Cenis,  constructed,  in  1783.  by  Wil- 
kinson, an  Englishman,  for  Uie  use  of  Uie  foundries 
of  Creusot.  The  St  Utienne  and  AHdresienx  rail- 
road extends  from  St  Etienne,  which  is  the  seat  of 
extensive  iron  manufactures,  and  iu  the  neighbour- 
hood of  rich  coal-mines,  to  Andresieux,  on  Uie 
Loire.  It  was  commenced  in  18*5,  and  is  the  first 
railroad,  of  any  extent,  that  has  been  constructed 
iu  France.  The  road  consists  of  but  one  track  of 
rails,  and,  with  its  brunches,  is  about  twelve  miles 
ami  three  fifths  in  length.  The  rails  are  of  Uie  edge 
kind,  formed  of  cast  iron.  The  curves  of  the  mod 
are  from  250  feet  to  333$  feet  radius.  The  cost 
was  74,005  francs  a  kilometre,  which  is  equal  to 
3280  feet  11  inches.  The  transportation  upon 
it  is  effected  by  means  of  horses.  The  yearly 
trans portatioo  amounts  to  from  60.000  to  80,<XXi 
tons.  This  road  U  connected  with  Uie  railroad  from 
I  ton  i  me  to  Andretieux. 

The  Roanne  and  Andrtzicnx  railroad.  This 
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enterprise  completes  the  grand  system  of  com- 
munication between  the  south  and  the  north,  from 
the  basin  of  the  Rhone  to  those  of  the  Loire  and  of 
the  Seine,  and  will  remedy  the  great  difficulties  in 
the  navigation  of  the  Loire  above  Roanne.  It 
was  undertaken  principally  with  the  view  of  facili- 
tating the  transportation  of  coal  from  St  Etienne  to 
the  basins  of  the  Loire  and  Seine,  and  will  form  a 
continuation  of  the  railroad  from  the  Loire  to  St 
Etienne.  At  Roanne,  the  Loire  becomes  navigable 
both  in  the  ascent  and  descent  This  railroad  has 
only  one  track;  the  rails  are  of  wrought  iron  ;  the 
curves  in  the  road  have  666J  feet  radius.  It  was 
estimated  that  the  annual  transportation  upon  the 
road  would  be  from  160,000  to  180,000  tons.  The 
cost  was  50,746  francs  per  kilometre. 

The  Lyons  and  St  Etienne  railroad  extends  from 
Lyons  to  St  Etienne,  following  the  river  Gier  and 
the  Rhone,  thus  connecting  two  of  the  principal 
manufacturing  cities  of  France.  It  is  a  double 
track  railroad,  and  is  thirty-four  miles  and  four 
fifths  in  length.  The  rails  are  of  wrought  iron, 
supported  on  stone ;  the  curves  of  this  road  have 
at  least  1666  feet  radius.  The  rout  is  divided  into 
three  divisions.  The  first  division  extends  from 
Lyons  to  Givors.  The  principal  works  on  this 
division  are  the  bridge  over  the  Saone,  the  deep 
rut  at  Pierre  Bcnite,  the  passage  of  Vernaison,  and 
the  tunnel  of  the  Mulatlere.  The  second  division 
extends  from  Givors  to  R-ive  de  Gier.  The  tunnel 
of  Rive  de  Gier  is  3020  feet  in  length.  The  third 
division  extends  from  Rive  de  Gier  to  St  Etienne. 
It  is  connected  by  a  branch  road  with  the  railroad 
from  St  Etienne  to  the  Loire.  The  tunnels  upon 
this  railroad  are  fourteen  in  number,  and  their 
aggregate  length  13,123  feet.  The  shortest  of 
these  tunnels  will  contain  two  tracks,  and  will  be 
sixteen  feet  four  and  a  half  inches  wide  ;  the  other 
will  be  only  ten  feet  in  width,  and  will  contain 
only  one  track.  The  cost  of  this  road  was  9,939,000 
francs.  It  was  commenced  in  1826,  and  finished  in 
1831.  The  annual  transportation  is  estimated  at 
317,000  tons.  Locomotive  engines,  manufactured 
by  Seguin,  are  used  upon  this  road,  which  are  said 
to  be  superior  in  power  to  the  similar  English 
engines,  and  are  much  lighter  and  cheaper.  The 
locomotives  of  Seguin  cost  10,000  francs,  produce 
400  kilogrammes  of  steam  per  hour  (about  882 
pounds),  and  weigh  only  6000  kilogrammes  (about 
13,230  pounds).— -The  Paris  and  Versailles  railroad 
was  commenced  in  1827.  It  extends  from  the  road 
near  the  Hopital  des  Invalides  at  Paris  to  Versailles. 
It  is  intended  only  to  convey  travellers  to  the  royal 
palace.  The  carriages  contain  six  persons,  drawn 
by  one  horse.  Upon  an  average,  600  to  800  persons 
travel  daily  from  Paris  to  Versailles.— The  Epinac 
railroad.  A  company  has  been  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  Epinac  to 
the  canal  of  Bourgogne.  Epinac  is  situated  in  the 
department  of  Saone  and  Loire,  near  Autun.  The 
railroad  will  be  about  seventeen  miles  and  three  fifths 
in  length,  and  will  establish  a  communication 
between  the  canals  of  the  Centre  and  of  Bour- 
gogne. By  this  means,  the  collieries  of  Epinac 
will  be  able  to  supply  with  coals  Franche  Corate, 
Bourgogne,  Chanapaigne,  and,  generally,  all  the 
country  traversed  by  a  part  of  the  Saone,  the  canal 
Monsieur,  the  canal  of  Bourgogne  and  the  Yonne  ; 
and,  when  the  canal  of  Bourgogne  is  finished,  they 
will  be  able  to  supply  Paris  with  coals  at  a  price 
much  less  than  that  of  any  now  consumed  there. 
A  railroad  is  formed  from  Paris  to  Rouen,  with 
branches  to  Havre  and  Dieppe,  connecting  the 
metropolis  with  a  large  manufacturing  town,  and 
with  the  seaports  on  the  Channel.    The  cost  of  a 


railroad,  with  a  double  track,  from  Paris  to  Havrr . 
was  estimated  at  118,000  francs  per  kJiosaetre  * 
.'tt80  feet,  and  the  annual  transportation  between 
these  two  cities  is  about  300.000  loos.  It  bat  si*, 
been  determined  to  construct  a  railroad  Cross  Parr 
to  Footoise.  Measures  were  adopted  to  enact  tia 
object  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1831. 
roads  liave  been  projected  from  Paris  U>  Ljcol. 
from  Strasburg  to  Paris,  and  from  Calais  to  Para 

Germany.    The  Danube  and  MoJdmm  rstir*. 
The  Danube  and  the  Moldau  have  bees  cossanrjp 
by  a  railroad  extending  from  Muntlwusrn,  n>  As> 
tria,  to  Budweis,  in  Bohemia.    It  b  ae*eaty4r» 
miles  in  length,  and  has  a  single  track.    It  i*  o» 
structed  of  iron  tracks,  laid  uj*»ii  rails  of  wuai,  izi 
cost  £135,000.    This  work  was  connoeBcW  ? 
1826.   It  produces  to  the  proprietors  aa  asm. 
income  of  ten  percent.  A  single  horse  draws  spv 
it  a  load  of  ten  tons.    It  has  been  detennind 
the  governments  of  Hanover  and  Brunswick 
construct  a  railroad  uniting  the  cities  of  Harttox 
and  Luneburg  with  Celle  and  Brunswick.  1i* 
chevalier  Baader  has  proposed  to  unite  the  DssaS- 
and  the  Rhine  by  a  railroad.  The  project  of  oskz? 
these  two  rivers  by  a  canal  was  fcrvt  prup««si  r» 
CJiarlemagTie ;  and  the  project  has  Jaidy  b*tf 
revived  in  Germany.   The  distance  by  a  ami 
would  be  seventy-eight  geometrical  league*,  nrf 
the  cost  would  be  8,000,(XX>  florins.     IWvt  p*. 
poses  to  substitute  a  railroad  which  wouU  br»; 
thirty-two  geometrical  leagues  in  length,  by  ku 
of  which  boat*  might  be  transported  from  Dora*- 
wert  to  Markbreit  on  the  Mein  in  thirty  tan 
The  route  proposed  commences  at  Donanwert.  laJ 
proceeds  along  the  left  bank  of  the  Worma  cl.  c 
arrives  opposite  Hasburg,  situated  on  the  ngi: 
bank;  thence  passing  near  Hopping.  ScitnUrt- 
hoff,  Wornits,  Oettingen,  Bellerhaus.  and  Diehri. 
it  terminates  at  Markbreit  on  the  Mein. 

Russia.   In  Russia,  railways  hare  long  beta  r 
use. 

Spain.    A  railroad  from  J  ares  to  Puerto  * 
Santa  Maria  and  San  Lucar  has  been  pro>w. 
The  estimated  cost  is  £40,000 ;  and  it  is  prvtoW 
to  raise  that  sum  in  4000  shares,  at  lrr>  puc..- 
each.    It  is  under  the  direct  patronage  of  the  brr 
and  queen,  the  former  having  subscribed  for  ssr*» 
shares,  and  the  latter  for  forty  shares.    Tin?  ^* 
also  contains  the  names  of  four  grandees  and  t» 
ministers.    At  present,  all  the  sherry  wine  wferf 
is  exported  is  carried,  at  a  great  expense,  frm 
Jarex  to  the  place  of  shipment ;  it  is  to  be  arm 
after  transported  on  the  railroad.     If  the  ueov 
taking  is  successful,  it  will  probably  lead  to 
introduction  nf  railways  in  oilier  dKtrkts  whs* 
they  are  equally  wanted.    Corn,  in  the  inter** 
Spain,  is  almost  valueless,  from  the  cost  and  deJj 
in  transporting  it  to  the  coast. 

United  States.    Tke  Quiney  rawirtmd.     Tbm  w 
the  first  work  of  the  kind  which  lias  heen 
in  the  United  States.    It  was 
for  the  transport  of  granite,  and  cosnsaencc*  at  a» 
granite  quary  in  Quincy,  and  descending  grades.1? 
terminates  at  the  Neponset  river,  whfen  low*  Si- 
Boston  harbour.    It  is  a  single  track  rsubmw 
three  miles  in  length.   The  ascent  of  tbr  biL  m 
which  the  quarry  is  situated,  is  overcome  by  a 
acting  inclined  plane.  The  sleepers  are  o/  erase- - 
seven  and  a  half  feet  long,  and  Und  eigne  f*et  ajsft 
The  distance  between  the  rails  is  five  feet,  T* 
rails  are  of  pine,  twelve  indies  deep,  with  a 
ing  of  oak,  on  which  are  laid  the  thin  phots 
wrought  iron  upon  which  the  cars  traverw  tfe 

first  constructed,  the 
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im  tn»,  moving  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour. 
It  has  now  (1837)  been  in  operation  ten  years. 
The  Bomton  and  Lowell  railroad.  This  railroad 
crwiimences  at  Button,  near  Ut«  entrance  to  the 
Warren  bridge,  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  bridge. 
Tlte  railroad  crosses  Cliaiics  river  by  a  wooden 
v laduet,  and,  passing  through  Woburn.  terminates 
at  the  basin  of  the  canal  in  Lowell ;  from  thence 
there  are  branches  along  the  several  canals  to  the 
fuctories.  The  Boston  and  Lowell  railroad  com. 
I»unj  was  incorporated  in  June,  1630. 

The  Motion  and  H  orcettcr  railroad.  A  company 
for  like  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  from 
llostou  to  Worcester  was  incorporated  in  June, 
1831,  by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts.  The 
length  of  the  route  is  about  forty-three  miles.  It 
is  also  proposed  to  continue  this  road  to  Connecticut 
river,  and  to  construct  a  branch  road  to  Milbury. 
The  Motion  and  Providence  railroad.  A  company 
was  incorporated  by  lite  same  legislature  in  June, 
1831,  with  a  capital  stock  of  1,0>  0,000  dollars,  for 
the  purpose  of  constructing  a  railroad  from  Boston 
to  the  boundary  line  of  Massachusetts,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Providence.  The  Am/on  and  Taunton  rail- 
nxtd.  A  company  was  incorporated  in  June,  1^31, 
by  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  with  a  capital 
of  1,000,000  dollars,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  railroad  from  Boston  to  Taunton,  and  from 
Taunton  to  any  part  of  Taunton  river  at  which  the 
waters  are  navigable  by  vessels  of  heavy  burden, 
with  liberty  to  extend  it  from  Taunton  to  the  line 
of  Mnssachuse lis  in  the  direction  of  Providence. 
The  Hudson  and  Malm  wk  railroad.  The  coin  puny 
by  which  this  railroad  was  constructed  was  incor- 
porated by  the  legislature  of  New  York  in  1826, 
with  a  capital  of  300,000  dollars,  with  liberty  to 
increase  it  to  600,000  dollars.  This  increase  has 
recently  taken  place.  On  August  12,  1830,  the 
ground  was  broken  at  Schenectady  for  the  purpose 
of  commencing  the  construction  of  a  double  track 
nod.  With  two  slight  exceptions,  the  road  between 
the  Albany  and  Schenectady  planes  is  perfectly 
straight.  The  line  passes  principally  over  high 
table  land,  where  there  is  little  or  no  population. 
It  is  about  sixteen  miles  in  length.  .The  railroad 
commence*  at  the  termination  of  the  city  line  on 
the  Hudson  river,  and  about  thirteen  acres  of  land 
are  owned  by  the  company  in  the  vicinity,  part  of 
which  will  include  the  wharves  which  are  now  con- 
structing for  the  accommodation  of  the  transporta- 
tion on  the  road.  The  rami  crosses  South  Pearl 
street,  under  a  handsome  stone  arch,  and  passes 
thence  up  the  hill  with  an  inclination  of  one  foot  in 
eighteen,  until  it  reaches  the  summit.  183  feel  above 
the  Hudson.  At  tills  place  a  building  is  erected 
which  contains  a  double  stationary  engine  of  twelve 
horse  power,  for  hauling  up  the  cars.  Hie  road 
then  proceeds  north  westerly  up  to  the  head  of 
Lydius  street,  to  strike  which  it  takes  a  curve  of 
4000  feet  radius,  and  passes  over  two  heavy  and 
high  embankments,  and  through  vonie  deep  cuttings 
nrar  the  alms-house.  Prom  the  head  of  Lydius 
street  (where  the  travel  at  present  terminates),  it 
proceeds  in  the  same  direction,  crossing  the  heavy 
embankment  called  the  Buel  viaduct,  ascending  a 
plane  for  about  three  miles,  of  one  foot  in  223. 
Afterwards  ascending  by  two  other  planes  at  dif- 
ferent points,  and  crossing  several  waterways,  upon 
embankments,  it  proceeds  to  the  summit  at  Schen- 
ectady. There  are  in  all  six  principal  embankments. 
About  four  miles  from  Schenectady  there  is  a  curve 
in  the  road  of  23J0O0  feet  radius.  Just  at  the  sum- 
mit is  a  smaller  curve,  with  a  radius  of  1 100  feet. 
There  b  also  another  plane  of  three  miles,  where 
the  ascent  is  one  foot  in  2T0;  and  another  of  one 
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and  a  half  mile,  where  it  is  one  in  450  feet.  The 
descent  from  the  Schenectady  summit  to  the  level 
ol  the  Hudson  is  333  feet.    At  this  point  a  double 
stationary  engine  is  placed.    A  plane  overcome**  a 
height  of  115  feel,  with  an  inclination  like  that 
near  the  Hudson,  and,  running  down  a  heavy  em- 
bankment, strikes  the  canal  about  half  a  mile  from 
the  principal  street  in  Schenectady  ;  but  the  track 
is  prolonged  upon  a  level  to  within  sixty  rods  of  the 
same.    The  sod  through  which  the  road  passes  is 
sandy.    Some  considerable  elevations  are  cut 
through,  and  several  ravines  crossed.    The  slopes 
left  by  the  cutting,  or  formed  by  the  embankments, 
are  to  be  covered  with  sods.    No  settling  of  the 
road  has  taken  place,  except  to  a  very  slight 
degree  in  some  of  the  embankments,  which  may 
be  easily  recti  bed.    The  road  was  constructed  in 
the  following  manner :— After  the  grading  is  fin- 
ished, under  each  line  of  the  rails,  square  holes  are 
dug  at  the  distance  of  three  feet  from  centre  to 
centre,  capable  of  containing  nine  cubic  feet  of 
broken  stone.    In  clay,  tiie  holes  are  connected  by 
a  neck.    In  these  holes  lite  broken  stone  is  placed 
and  rammed  down,  so  as  to  form  a  solid  mass. 
The  stone,  which  i*  principally  gruuwacke,  is 
broken  into  pieces  that  will  pass  through  a  ring  of 
two  inches  diameter.    On  this  foumlatioo,  stone 
blocks,  dressed  upon  the  upper  sale  only ,  are  placed. 
The  next  step  is  to  drill  the  holes  in  the  face  of  lite 
stone.    In  these  drillings,  small  plugs  of  locust 
wood,  about  four  incites  long  and  about  an  inch  in 
diameter,  are  loosely  placed,   into  these  plugs  are 
driven  the  iron  spikes  which  pass  through  and  hold 
down  the  cast  iron  chairs.    The  chairs  are  double 
or  single.  The  double  chairs  are  of  sufficient  length 
to  pass  across,  beneath  the  rail,  and  are  used  in  the 
proportion  of  one  to  three  single  cliairs  which  are 
on  each  side  of  the  rail,  but  do  not  pass  under  it. 
The  rails  are  of  wood,  from  twenty-one  to  twenty- 
four  feet  lung  ami  six  inches  square,  hewed  out  of 
Norway  and  white  pine.   These  rails  are  placed  in 
the  iron  chairs,  ami  are  wedged  with  wooden 
wedges,  on  Ihe  outer  side,  into  a  perfectly  true 
line.    On  these  lie  the  iron  rails,  which  are  made 
of  wrought  iron.    They  are  two  inches  and  a  half 
wide  at  lite  bottom,  and  rounded  off  to  1  7-8ths  on 
the  lop;  their  thickness  is  9  lMhs  of  an  inch. 
These  lars  are  tougued  and  grooved,  and  are 
secured  to  the  wooden  rail  by  iron  spikes  driven 
through  oval  openings.    The  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  Ute  metal  are  provided  for  in  these 
openings,  and  also  by  the  tongues  and  grooves. 
Where  two  bars  join  an  iron  plate  is  placed  under- 
neath ;  and  it  is  remarked  that,  although  additional 
strength  is  gained  by  this,  yet  the  iron  rails  wear 
faster  at  these  places  than  at  any  otlters.    At  the 
distance  of  twenty-one  feet,  tie  pieces,  as  a  further 
security,  are  laid  down  to  bind  the  rails  to  each 
other,  and  to  keep  them  in  liieir  proper  position. 
Broken  stone  is  also  laid  down  between  lite  rails, 
and  at  the  sides  of  the  road.    Upon  the  embank- 
ments, the  rails  are  laid  without  stone  blocks,  which 
are  proposed  to  be  put  down  after  the  earth  lias 
settled.   The  other  track,  which  is  on  the  south 
side  of  the  one  now  in  use,  is  in  a  slate  of  active 
preparation.    Both  locomotive  eogines  and  horses 
are  used  upon  litis  road.  A  locomotive  has  travelled 
upon  it  witit  a  load  of  eight  tons,  at  the  rate  of 
thirty  miles  per  hour.   The  number  of  passengers 
io  October,  1831.  averaged  387  per  day.  The 
Schenectady  and  Saratoga  railroad.    This  railroad 
extends  from  Schenectady  to  Ballston,  and  thence 
to  Saratoga.    The  route  is  admirably  adapted  for 
railroad  purposes.   There  is  no  inclination  greater 
than  one  foot  in  400.   The  execution  of  this  work 
3s 
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was  undertaken  by  an  incorporated  company,  with 
a  capital  stock  of  180,000  dollars.  The  total 
income  is  estimated  at  72,000  dollars,  and  the  net 
revenue  at  5 1 ,000  dollars.  This  railroad  was  com  • 
inenced  in  the  summer  of  1831.  The  Ithaca  and 
Susquehanna  railroad.  The  legislature  of  New 
York  have  authorised  the  construction  of  a  railroad 
from  Ithaca,  near  the  south  end  of  Cayuga  lake,  to 
the  Susquehanna  river,  at  Owego.  The  distance 
is  about  twenty-eight  miles.  The  Ithaca  and  Cata- 
kill  railroad  is  to  extend  from  Ithaca  to  Catskill, 
on  the  Hudson.  The  distance  is  about  167  miles. 
The  Cattkill  and  Canajoharie  railroad.  This  rail- 
road extends  from  Catskill,  on  the  Hudson,  to 
Canajoharie,  on  the  Mohawk,  a  distance  of  seventy- 
five  miles.  It  was  commenced  in  1831,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Catskill.  The  Harlem  railroad  extends 
from  Harlem  river  to  the  city  of  New  York,  a  dis- 
tance of  about  6ve  miles.  It  is  purposed  that  the 
contemplated  railroad  from  New  York  to  Albany, 
running  near  the  boundary  line  of  the  state  of  New 
York,  commence  at  the  northern  termination  of 
this  railroad.  Railroads  have  been  projected, 
extending  from  Schenectady  to  Buffalo,  passing 
through  (Jtica  and  Salina ;  from  some  point  oppo- 
site the  city  of  New  York,  through  the  southern 
counties  of  the  state,  by  the  way  of  Owego,  and 
through  the  valleys  of  the  Susquehanna  and  Che- 
mung rivers,  to  lake  Erie,  at  some  point  between 
Cattaraugus  creek  and  the  Pennsylvania  boundary 
line  ;  from  the  city  of  New  York  to  Albany,  passing 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  as  already  men- 
tioned, with  branches  to  Litchfield  in  Connecticut, 
and  to  Berkshire  county  in  Massachusetts;  from 
Tiica  to  the  Pennsylvania  boundary  line;  from 
Buffalo  to  the  Pennsylvania  line;  from  Rochester  | 
to  the  Alleghany  river;  from  the  Catskill  and 
Canajoharie  railroad  to  the  Susquehanna  river; 
from  Buffalo  to  the  Cayuga  lake;  from  Utica  to 
the  Cayuga  lake;  from  Otica  to  Oswego;  from 
Genera  to  Ithaca;  from  Copperstown  to  Clairs- 
ville  ;  from  Rochester  to  Carthage;  from  Rochester 
to  Danville;  from  Troy  to  Whitehall;  from  Ja- 
maica to  Brooklyn  ;  from  Whitehall  to  the  Vermont 
line,  &c.  &c.  The  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad 
commences  at  Camden,  on  the  Delaware,  opposite 
to  Philadelphia,  and  passes  through  Burlington, 
Borden  town,  Highstown,  Spottswood,  over  South 
river,  and  terminates  at  Amboy.  The  whole  dis- 
tance from  Camden  to  Amboy,  in  a  direct  line,  is 
sixty  miles ;  by  Uie  railroad  the  distance  is  sixty- 
one  miles  and  ten  chains.  The  country  through 
which  it  passes  is  very  level.  Between  Bordentown 
and  Amboy,  there  is  a  cut  sixty  feet  deep  at  the 
deepest  point,  extending  nearly  two  miles,  with 
varying  depth.  The  soil  taken  from  the  excava- 
tion has  been,  with  great  labour,  placed  on  the  top 
of  the  banks,  there  being  no  valleys  near,  to  be 
filled  up.  The  culverts  and  viaducts,  in  the  vicinity 
of  Bordentown,  are  constructed  of  stone.  The 
embankments  are  sodded,  which  is  necessary  from 
the  light  nature  of  the  soil  The  binding  gravel 
used  upon  this  railroad  was  formed  by  grinding  the 
small  and  smooth  stone  found  under  the  soil,  In  a 
steam  mill  constructed  for  this  purpose.  It  is  cal- 
culated that  500,000  dollars  per  annum  will  be 
received  for  the  conveyance  of  light  freight  and 
passengers.  The  expense  of  a  single  track,  that  is, 
two  lines  of  rails,  was  estimated  at  8000  dollars  per 
mile.  The  execution  of  this  enterprise  was  under- 
taken by  the  Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  company, 
united,  in  pursuance  of  an  act  of  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey,  to  the  Delaware  and  Raritan  canal 
company.  The  company  having  been  incorporated 
for  the  purposes  of  transportation  as  well  as  for 


constructing  the  railroad,  preparation*  ta?r  Wn 
made  for  fulfilling  that  part  of  their  obugtua^  U 
the  purchase  of  the  line  of  steamhous  e*  ui 
Delaware  and  Raritan,  &c.    As  the  DeJawvt  a 
frequently  closed  with  ice  during  a  part  «  ti* 
whiter,  and  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  is,  in  cms*, 
quence,  directed  to  New  York,  it  is  suppose!  lw 
vessels  destined  for  Philadelphia  amy  pa;  a 
Raritan  bay,  which  is  open  at  all  seasau.  ial  iu; 
the  cargoes  may  be  thence  conveyed  at  ow  cp  ^ 
the  railroad  to  the  place  of  their  dwunaux.  I 
order  to  secure  this  object,  the  company  ta»  yj 
chased  large  lots  on  the  Raritan  and  the  Dearo. 
for  the  convenience  of  shijts,  steam-buau,  it-  >»: 
it  is  believed  that  steam-boats  can  be  so  aattrcc* 
as  to  cross  the  Delaware  between  Cumin  r. 
l'liiladelpliin,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  The  r~ 
tenon  and  Hudson  river  railroad  extends  law  h. 
terson,  on  the  Passaic,  to  Jersey  city  and  ta«  !{•,. 
son  river,  opposite  New  York,  fourteen  Bile*.  V 
ter  the  expiration  of  fifty  years,  from  the  ydr  Li- 
the state  of  New  Jersey  ha«  a  right  to  ukr  tat 
at  an  appraised  value.    The  ElizabethUv*  snJ  > 
merville  railroad  extends  from  Eliiabetav*n  ■ 
Somerville.    It  was  undertaken  by  the  EaV> 
town  and  Somerville  railroad  company,  hxwpvi. 
ed  by  the  legislature  of  New  Jersey  in  1830.  >- 
with  a  capital  stock  of  800,000  dollars,  with  lac  ■■ 
to  increase  it  to  400,000  dollars.  The  We* 
railroad  and  transportation  company  wis  *»  : 
corporated  at  the  same  session,  with  a  ctpibl 
of  500.000  dollars,  with  liberty  to  increw  t  :• 
2,000,000  dollars.  The  object  of  the  coopwys  l- 
construction  of  a  railroad  from  the  Delaware  rn  ■s  ■ 
the  county  of  Gloucester,  or  from  some  poo*  »•  t- 
Camden  and  Amboy  railroad  to  some  pou*  m  - 
same  river,  in  the  township  of  Penu*  Neck,  si 
county  of  Salem.   A  charter  was  also  prsaurJ  » . 
company  to  construct  a  railroad  oonardAt  3« 
Morris  canal  with  the  Patterson  and  Hudson  r» 
railroad.    The  Mauch  Chunk  railroad  w»t** 
railroad  constructed  in  Pennsylvania-  ltwur« 
menced  in  January,  1827,  and  finished  on  oV  » 
ceeding  May.    It  extends  from  the  coal  mwr  « 
Mauch  Chunk,  along  the  side  of  the  moontam.  <** 
an  inclined  plane  of  various  declivities  totaeLtX' 
river.   The  elevation  of  the  coal  mines  saw 
Lehigh,  at  the  point  where  the  coal  is  delivew  - 
the  boats,  is  936  feet.    The  road  within  atif  is-' 
of  the  mine,  rises  46  feet,  when  it  reaches  a  *- 
treme  point  of  elevation,  982  feet  above  tht  tv 
At  the  bank  of  the  river  there  is  an  abrupt  uav 
ation  of  the  mountain,  upon  which  iscoaanc*  -  • 
inclined  plane  700  feet  long,  with  a  declivity* ~ 
feet,  below  which  there  is  still  s  farther  dor* 
25  feet  down  a  chute,  through  which  coal  a  ^ 
veyed  into  the  boats.    Its  entire  length.  ton  * 
river  to  the  mines,  is  nine  miles,  and  its  brand**- 
the  ends,  and  the  sidelings,  four  and  a  haalf  t ' 
more.   It  consists  of  a  single  track.   The  !**»  * 
dius  of  curvature  is  437  feet.     The  radrW  t* 
continued  descent  from  the  summit,  so  thst  tat  * 
descend  by  their  own  gravity.     The  rath  *•» 
timber,  covered  with  plates  of  iron,  and  re** 
on  cross  sleepers,  at  the  distance  of  four  ten  '•• 
each  other.    The  coal  is  transported  m  car*  "'• 
teen  of  which  are  connected  together. «acb 
ing  a  ton  and  a  half  of  coal.     A  single  cow*" 
rides  on  one  of  the  cars,  and  regulates  thru  * 
roent.    From  300  to  340  urns  a  day  are  it 
discharged  into  the  river.    The  empty  way*1 '' 
drawn  back  by  mules,  who  ride  down  the  anlv  ■ 
cars  ;  and  so  strong  is  their  preference  of  ta*  *  •' 
of  travelling  down,  that,  in  one  instance,  whs*  ^ 
were  sent  up  with  the  coal  wagons  without  tor  *■ 
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cars,  the  work  men  were  not  able  to  drive  them 
down,  but  were  actually  obliged  to  drag  up  the  curs 
for  them  to  descend  in.  At  first  the  wagons  de- 
scended at  the  rate  of  fifteen  or  twenty  mites  an 
hour  ;  but  it  was  necessary  to  reduce  the  speed,  as 
it  injured  the  machines,  and  by  agitating  the  con  I. 
involved  the  driver  in  a  rloud  of  dust.  The  cost  of 
this  railrond  was  30.>0  dollars  per  mile.  The  Mount 
Carbon  ratlroaJ  company  was  incorporated  in  the 
spring  of  1 8*9,  and  the  railroad  was  begun  in  lite 
succeeding  October.  It  commences  at  mount  Car- 
bon. At  the  termination,  the  road  is  elevated  upon 
thirty-one  piers  of  masonry  erected  upon  the  land- 
ings. The  road  passes  thence  through  the  gap  of 
Sharp  mountain,  following  tlie  valley  of  the  Schuyl- 
kill to  Morrisvitie.  It  here  leaves  the  Schuylkill  at 
its  junction  with  the  Norwegian  creek,  stretching 
up  the  valley  of  tlie  latter,  ami  crossing  it  several 
times  ;  hence  it  runs  directly  through  Pottsville  to 
tlie  Forks,  a  distance  of  6208  feet  from  the  piers. 
The  east  branch  is  14,200  feet  in  length.  It  passes 
Uirough  the  I'each  mountain  tract,  and  terminates 
upon  the  Flowery  Field  tract,  &c.  The  west 
brunch  commences  at  Marysville,  and  is  10,400  feet 
in  length.  This  railroad  has  a  width  of  eighteen 
feet  surface,  occupied  by  a  double  track  from  the 
head  of  both  brunches  to  the  commencement  of  the 
piers  at  mount  Carbon,  where  a  third  track  is  added. 
The  iron  plates  on  which  the  wheels  run,  are 
two  incites  wide  by  three  eighths  in  thickness,  bev- 
eled on  the  edge  and  having  the  nail-boles  coun- 
tersunk, the  beads  being  trimmed  off,  to  prevent 
jarring.  The  cost  of  this  railroad  was  1 00,000  doU 
lars.  The  Schuylkill  valley  railroad  commences 
at  Port  Carbon,  and  terminates  at  Tuscnrom.  a  dis- 
tance of  ten  miles.  There  are  fifteen  lateral  rail- 
roads intersecting  it,  the  distances  of  which  com- 
bined, amount  to  about  thirteen  miles.  1'he  main 
stem  consists  of  a  double  track.  The  laterals  have 
hut  a  single  track.  The  cwl  of  the  main  stem  was 
6500  dollars  per  mile ;  that  of  the  laterals,  2600 
dollars  per  mile.  The  Schuylkill  railroad  is  thir- 
teen miles  in  length,  consists  of  a  double  track,  and 
cost  7000  dollars  per  mile.  The  Mill  creek  rail- 
road  commences  at  Port  Carbon,  and  extend*  up 
Mill  creek  four  miles.  This  mad  consists  of  a  sin- 
gle track,  and  cost  about  14,000  dollars.  There 
are  about  three  miles  of  lateral  railroads,  intersect- 
ing the  main  stem,  which  cost  about  2000  dollars 
per  mile.  The  tf'ett  Branch  railroad  commences 
at  Schuylkill  Haven,  and  terminates  at  the  foot  of 
the  Broad  mountain.  The  length  of  the  road,  in- 
cluding the  west  branch ,  is  fifteen  miles.  The  main 
stem  has  a  double  track  ;  the  coat  was  upwards  of 
150,000  dollars.  There  are  also  about  five  miles  of 
Intend  road  intersecting  it,  which  consist  of  a  single 
track;  the  average  cost  of  tlie  laterals  was  about 
2000  dollars  per  mile. 

to  the  Swatara  feeder,  a  distance  of  five  miles.  This 
rued  cost  about  30,000  dollars. 

The  Little  Schuylkill  railroad  commences  at  Port 
Clinton,  and  extends  up  tlie  stream  to  the  mines, 
at  Tatnaqua,  a  distance  of  about  twenty-tiiree 
miles. 

Tlie  Lacka  waxen  railroad  commences  at  the  ter- 
mination of  tlie  Lackawaxen  and  Delaware  and 
Hudson  canal,  and  connects  that  canal  with  tlie 
coal  bed  in  Carbondale.  It  is  sixteen  miles  in 
length,  and  overcomes  an  elevation  of  800  feet. 
This  rise  is  surmounted  by  five  inclined  planes,  in 
three  and  a  half  miles,  each  from  2000  to  3(KK)  feet 
in  length.  The  cars  are  drawn  up  by  stationary 
Tlie  railroad  consists  of  a  single  track  of 
rails,  capped  with  iron.  The  cost  was 
6500  dollars  per  mile 


|  The  Alleghany  forl/fc  railroad  is  intended  to 
connect  die  eastern  mwl  western  sections  of  the 
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■  •  ennsylvauia  canal,  ami  complete  the  direct  line  of 
communication  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg. 
The  route  adopted  commences  at  Frankstown,  and, 
leading  upwards  nlong  the  valley  ol  Blair's  gap  run, 
crosses  the  Allegliany  mountains  at  Blair's  gap  sum- 
mit, ami  descends  in  the  valleys  of  Laurel  run  and 
the  Little  Conemaugh  to  Johnstown,  a  distance  of 
thirty-eight  and  a  half  miles,  or  in  a  right  line  of 
nearly  thirty  and  three  fourths  miles.  The  summit 
is  1397  feet  above  Frankstown,  ami  1 137  feet  above 
Johnstown,  and  is  to  be  surmounted  by  means  of 
eleven  inclined  planes,  six  of  which  are  to  be  ou 
tlie  eastern,  and  five  on  the  western  side  of  lite 
mountains.  The  sections  between  tlie  inclined 
planes  are  graduated  at  an  inclination  not  exceed- 
ing thirty  feet  per  mile,  and  tlie  curvatures  are  gen- 
erally limited  to  a  radius  of  603  feet,  except  in  four 
instances  ;  the  roost  abrupt  curvature  has  a  radius 
of  410  feet.  The  cost  of  the  entire  route  was  estima- 
ted aj  612.000  dollars.  This  railroad  is  constructed 
by  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  In  March,  1831,  an 
appropriation  of  700,0(O  dollars  was  made  for  the 
construction  of  this  railroad,  and  the  extension  of 
the  Juniata  division  of  the  Pennsylvania  canal  from 
Huntingdon  to  Hollidaysburg,  about  two  and  a  half 
miles  beyond  Frankstown. 

The  Central  railroad  extends  from  Pottsville 
down  the  valley  of  tlie  Sliamukin  creek  to  Sun  bury, 
which  is  near  the  jtinctiou  of  the  Susquelianna  with 
its  western  branch. 

The  ff'est  Chetter  railroad  leads  from  the  bor- 
ough of  West  Chester,  which  is  twenty-three  miles 
west  of  Philadelphia,  to  Paoli,  where  it  joins  the 
Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad. 

The  Philadelphia,  Germanlovn  and  Xorrutown 
railroad  is  about  nineteen  miles  in  length,  extend- 
ing from  Philadelphia  to  Norristown,  ou  tlie  Schuyl- 

The  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  county  railroad 
extends  from  Philadelphia  south-westerly,  along  the 
western  margin  of  the  river  Delaware. 

Tlie  Philadelphia  and  Columbia  railroad  is  intend- 
ed to  connect  the  Delaware  navigational  Philadel- 
phia with  that  of  the  Susquelnnna  at  Columbiii, 
passing  through  the  counties  of  Delaware,  Chester 
and  Lancaster.  The  principal  summit  on  this  rail- 
road is  Die  Mine  ridge,  which  is  59!)  feet  above  the 
Delaware  at  Philadelphia.  There  are  two  inclined 
planes,  one  at  Columbia,  which  is  660  yards  in 
length  and  ninety  feet  in  height,  and  the  other, 
which  is  180  feet  in  height,  at  the  Schuylkill,  near 
Peter's  island,  in  the  vicinity  of  Philadelphia.  At 
the  foot  of  the  latter  inclined  plane,  theSchujIkill  k 
to  be  crossed  by  a  bridge  000  leet  in  length,  which  is 
now  constructing.  Fromthc  Mineridgegapsummit, 
at  Henderson,  westward,  to  the  liead  of  the  inclined 
plane  at  Columbia,  the  distance  is  twenty-nine  miles, 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  is  848}  feet.  From  the 
same  summit,  eastward,  to  the  head  of  the  inclined 
plane  at  the  Schuylhill,  the  distance  is  fifty  miles 
and  the  ascent  and  descent  940  feet.  The  whole 
length  is  82$  miles.  It  terminates  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  intersection  of  Vine  and  Broad  streets.  The 
sum  of  600,000  dollars  was  appropriated  by  the 
legis  lature  of  Pennsy  Ivan  in ,  in  M  arch ,  1831,  towards 
the  completion  of  this  work.  It  lias  been  stated 
that  in  1832  the  whole  number  of  railroads  in  Penn- 
sylvania, of  greater  or  less  extent,  is  sixty-seven. 

The  Xewcattlc  and  Frmehtotcn  railroad  ex  ten  U 
from  Newcastle,  on  the  Delaware,  to  tlie  Klk  river, 
near  Frenchtown.  It  consists  of  a  single  track,  with 
the  requisite  number  of  turn-outs,  and  is  nearly  six- 
teen aud  a  half  miles  in  length,  and  is  only  R.r>3  yards 
longer  than  a  perfectly  straight  line  drawn  between 
3  r.  2 
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its  termini.  It  consists  of  six  curves  and  six 
straight  lines.  The  curres  vary  hi  length  from 
1939  feet  to  8296  feet.  The  radii  of  the  three 
smallest  curres  is  10,560  feet ;  the  radius  of  the 
largest  curve  is  20,000  feet.  The  graduation  of 
the  road  varies  from  a  perfect  level  to  ascents  and 
descents  of  ten  feet  six  inches  to  sixteen  feet  four 
inches,  to  the  mile ;  at  one  place,  for  about  4000 
feet,  the  slope  is  at  the  rate  of  twenty-nine  feet  to 
the  mile.  The  whole  amount  of  excavation  is 
about  500,000  cubic  yards  of  earth,  exclusive  of 
the  side  drains.  Tlie  amount  of  embankment  is 
about  420,000  cubic  yards.  The  total  cost  of  the 
railroad,  includiug  the  land  for  its  location,  wharves, 
and  depots  at  both  ends,  locomotives,  &c,  was  esti- 
mated at  400,000  dollars. 

The  Baltimore  and  Susquehanna  railroad  was 
commenced  in  1830.  It  extends  from  Baltimore 
to  York.  A  distance  which  in  consequence  of  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  country,  will  not  be  less  than 
seventy-six  miles. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  railroad  is  intended  to 
unite  the  city  of  Baltimore,  a  central  point  on  the 
A  tlantic  coast,  with  the  Ohio  river— the  great  navi- 
gable highway  of  the  Western  States.  The  cere- 
mony of  laying  the  first  stone  was  performed  on  the 
4ih  of  July,  1828 ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  autumn 
of  that  year  that  active  operations  towards  the  con- 
struction of  the  work  were  begun.  It  commences 
at  the  bead  of  the  basin  in  Baltimore.  The  railroad 
in  the  city  is  a  single  track,  the  rails  of  which  are 
placed  at  equal  distances  between  the  curbstones 
of  the  side  walks,  and  consists  of  blocks  of  stone, 
sunk  as  low  as  the  level  of  the  street,  with  grooves 
hi  them  for  the  flanges  of  the  wheels,  to  run  with 
an  iron  bar  for  the  track,  secured  in  the  mode 
adopted  on  other  parts  of  the  road.  The  whole 
street  is  paved,  and  is  slightly  convex.    On  this 

Suit  of  the  road,  horse  power  alone  is  to  be  used, 
ram  the  basin  the  railroad  passes  to  the  depot  in 
Pratt  street.  The  line  between  Pratt  street  and  the 
Potomac  is  sixty-seven  and  five  eighths  miles  in 
length.  The  Carrollton  viaduct  over  Gwyn's  falls 
is  constructed  of  granite.  The  whole  exterior  is 
hewn.  It  consists  of  two  arches,  and  is  312  feet  in 
length.  Its  height,  from  the  foundation  to  the  top 
of  the  parapet,  sixty-three  feet  nine  inches  ;  from 
the  surface  of  the  water  to  the  top  of  the  parapet, 
fifty-one  feet  and  nine  inches.  The  width  of  the 
railway  travelling  path  is  twenty-six  feet  six  inches ; 
the  chord  of  the  arch,  springing  from  the  abutments, 
eighty  feet  three  inches,  ft  is  a  structure  of  great 
solidity  and  beauty.  The  bridge  across  the  Patap- 
sco  is  also  of  stone,  and  consists  of  two  arches,  of 
fifty-five  feet  span  each  and  two  of  twenty  feet  span 
each.  It  is  375  feet  in  length.  There  are  also  sev- 
eral extensive  embankments  and  deep  cuts.  The 
ridges,  culverts,  &c,  contain,  altogether,  47,300 
perches  of  masonry.  The  cost  for  graduation  and 
masonry  was  605,912  dollars.  At  the  Forks 
of  the  Patapsco,  the  road  reaches  an  elevation 
of  nearly  bOO  feet  above  tide.  The  lateral  road  to 
Frederick  commences  near  the  western  end  of  the 
bridge  over  the  Monocacy,  and,  pursuing  the  west- 
ern margin  of  the  river  upward  for  about  one  mile, 
diverges  from  it  to  the  north-west,  and,  after  cross- 
ing the  land  between  that  river  and  Carolls  creek, 
terminates  at  the  depot  at  Frederick.  The  length 
of  this  branch  is  three  miles  130  poles.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  graduating  the  entire  line  of  the  main 
road  between  Baltimore  and  the  Point  of  Rocks, 
including  the  lateral  road  to  Frederick,  and  of  ty- 
ing a  double  set  of  tracks  upou  the  main  stem,  and 
a  single  set  on  the  lateral  road,  is  1,906,853  dollars, 
or  27,128  dollars  per  mile.    From  Jan.  1,  to  Sep. 


SO,  1831,  the  number  of  passenger?  on  tLai  pr.ro 
of  the  road  between  Baltimore  and  Elliott i  at., 
was  61,905;  and  within  the  maw  period,  tf, 
tons  have  been  transported  upon  it,  yieidar  ■ 
income  of  31,405  dollars  and  iroroWin*  u  nyn 
diture  of  10.994  dollar-.  Transparuuoo  s cfa« 
by  horses  and  by  steam  locomotives. 

The  Baltimore  and  H 'a*hu\t /vn  MtV-si  k  t 
branch  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  nilnad.  avt  o 
execution  was  undertaken  by  the  Bsiuaon  o« 
Ohio  railroad  company .  The  length  fro*  a*  pne 
of  its  intersection  with  the  main  stem,  nrv  U 
ridge  landing,  to  Washington,  will  be  status? 
three  miles. 

The  Manehetter  railroad  is  in  niKirrffid  rar- 
t?>  Virginia.  It  extends  from  Manchester  t* :  - 
coal  mines.  It  consists  of  a  single  track,  H  * 
thirteen  miles  in  length. 

The  Petersburg  and  Roanoke  rwAWwsiar 
taken  to  counteract  the  injurious  e6ectwawsibi«> 
mal  Swamp  canal  lias  upon  the  trade  of  Pderw: 

The  Charleston  and  Hamburg  nitnai 
from  Charleston  to  Hamburg,  on  the  S»ra± 
river,  opposite  Augusta.  It  consists  of  ro 
sions:  the  eastern  division,  from  Charlesua  » t; :« 
to  river,  is  sixty-two  and  a  half  miles  ta  lisp 
the  western  division,  from  Edisto  to  Haabar  * 
seventy  miles  in  length.  The  road  is  oncac* 
of  wood,  with  tracks  of  iron,  and  is  do***  u 
steam  locomotives.  This  enterprise  was  undenue 
by  the  South  Carolina  canal  and  railroad  (tvxr 
which  has,  however,  received  pecuniary  ataiar 
from  the  state  of  South  Carolina.  A  moos  iv 
road,  of  about  the  same  length,  is  ako  nAm 
within  the  objects  of  the  company.  It  a  to  «n* 
from  Charleston  to  Columbia. 

The  Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad  wa*  roan** 
in  1831.  It  is  to  extend  from  Lexington  to  F** 
fort,  and  thence  to  the  Ohio  river  jost  Waw  a 
falls,  near  Shippingport,  which  is  distant  tm  aw 
from  Louisville.  It  will  be  about  eighty  sr>  ? 
length.  The  Ixniisville  canal,  round  the  hh^ 
the  Ohio,  terminates  also  at  Shippingwrt  ?< 
Lexington  and  Ohio  railroad  company,  by 
this  enterprise  is  undertaken,  was  mcorpwatr*  ' 
the  legislature  of  Kentuckv,  in  1830,  win  a  o*e 
stock  of  1,000,000  dollars. 

The  Tuscumbia  railroad  was  constructed  s^" 
to  avoid  the  Muscle  shoals,  and  extendi  frw  > 
cutnbia  to  Decatur.  It  was  commenced  ii  I* 
It  consists  of  a  single  track  of  rails,  and  ro*  tf» 
3500  dollars  per  mile.  It  is  also  propose!  in- 
tend the  Lynchburg  and  New  river  nulr«J 1 
Knoxville.  Railroads  have  also  been  jitf&* 
from  Nashville  to  Franklin,  and  from  Coital*  ' 
the  Tennessee. 

The  lake  Pontchartrain  railroad  is  ab**'c 
miles  and  a  half  in  leugth,  and  extends  fro*  & 
Pontchartrain  to  New  Orleans.   It  aaai*  4  • 
single  track.    It  is  perfectly  straight,  and 
level,  the  ascent  and  descent  being  ooit  »>* 
inches.    The  cost  was  1 5,000  dollars  per  uie  1 ' 
company,  by  which  it  was  constructed,  ■** 
porated,  in  January,  1830,  with  exclusive  pr*wf( 
for  twenty-five  years.    The  road  was  antshw  F' 
opened  on  April  16,  1831.    The  company  * ^ 
constructed  an  artificial  harbour  and  breakwat* : 
the  lake,  at  the  termination  of  the  railroad- 
port  is  called  Port  Pontchartrain. 

RAIN.  This  meteorological  phenoaiewe  *• 
pends  upon  the  formation  and  dissolution  of  raw* 
The  humidity  suspended  in  the  atmosphere  Udrrr^ 
from  the  evaporation  of  water,  parti y  fmn  -•- 
but  chiefly  from  the  vast  expanse  aftixoa&r- 
surface  of  lake,  of 
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ports  a  continual  evaporation,  augmented  only  by 
the  dryness  of  the  air,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  suc- 
cessive contacts.    Kven  ploughed  land  will  supply 
nearly  as  much  moisture  l»  the  atmosphere  as  a 
sheet  of  water  of  equal  dimensions.    It  the  whole 
of  the  waters,  which  fall  ft-oiu  the  heavens,  were  to 
return  again,  the  evaporation  from  the  ground  might 
lie  sufficient  alone  to  maintain  the  perpetual  circu- 
lation.   But  more  than  one  third  of  all  the  rains 
an. I  melted  snows  are  carried  by  the  rivers  to  the 
to  the  ocean,  which  must  hence  restore  this  con- 
tinued waste.    The  air,  in  exhaling  its  watery 
•tore,  is  rendered  quite  damp;  but  it  may  afterwards 
become  dry,  on  being  transported  to  a  warmer  si- 
tuation. Such  is  the  case  with  the  sen-breese,  parti- 
cularly in  summer.    It  arrives  on  the  shore  cold 
and  moist;  but  as  it  advances  into  the  interior  of 
the  continent,  it  grows  milder  and  drier.  The 
moisture  deposited  by  a  body  of  air  in  minute  glo- 
bules, which  remain  suspended  or  subside  slowly 
iu  the  atmosphere,  constitutes  a  cloud.    When  it 
comes  near  us,  whether  it  hovers  on  the  tops  of  the 
hills  or  spreads  over  the  valleys,  it  receives  the 
name  of  a  ff.   The  production  of  rain  lias,  from 
the  earliest  times,  engaged  the  attention  of  philo- 
sophers; but  it  was  reserved  for  doctor  James  Hut- 
ton,  of  Edinburgh,  to  afford  tin  true  solution  of  the 
problem.    His  theory  of  rain  was  made  known  in 
1787;  since  which  period  it  has  been  greatly  neg- 
lected by  writers  upon  meteorology,  until  withiu  a 
very  few  years.    We  shall  now  give  an  outline  of 
doctor  H niton's  views.  Air,  in  cooling,  it  is  known, 
has  the  property  of  depositing  the  moisture  it  con- 
tains.   But  how,  it  may  be  asked,  is  it  cooled  in 
the  free  atmosphere,  unless  by  the  contact  or  com- 
mixture of  a  colder  portion  of  the  same  fluid?  Now 
the  portion  of  air  which  is  chilled  must,  in  an  equal 
degree,  warm  the  other.    If,  in  consequence  of  this 
mutual  change  of  condition,  the  former  be  disposed 
to  resign  its  moisture,  the  latter  is  more  inclined  to 
retain  it;  and,  consequently,  if  such  opposite  effects 
were  balanced,  there  could  on  the  whole  be  no  pre- 
cipitation of  moisture.     The  separation  of  mois- 
ture, on  the  mixing  of  two  masses  of  damp  air  at 
different  temperatures,  would  therefore  prove,  that 
the  dissolving  power  of  air  suffers  more  diminution 
from  losing  part  of  the  combined  beat,  than  it  ac- 
quires augmentation  from  gaining  an  equal  measure 
of  it ;  ana,  consequently,  this  power  must,  under 
equal  accessions  of  heat,  increase  more  slowly  at 
first  than  it  does  afterwards,  thus  advancing  always 
with  accumulated  celerity.    The  quantity  of  mois- 
ture which  air  can  hold,  thus  increases  in  a  much 
faster  ratio  titan  its  temperature.    This  great  prin- 
ciple in  the  economy  of  nature  was  traced  by  doc- 
tor Hut  ton  from  indirect  experience.    It  is  the  sim- 
plest of  the  accelerating  kind,  and  perfectly  agrees 
with  the  law  of  solution,  which  the  hygrometer  has 
established.    Suppose  equal  bulks  of  air  in  a  stale 
of  saturation,  and  at  the  different  tenqieratures  of 
fifteen  and  forty-five  centesimal  degrees,  were  inter- 
mixed; the  compound  arising  from  such  union  will 
evidently  have  the  mean  temperature  of  30\  But 
since,  at  these  temperatures,  the  one  portion  held 
¥00  parts  of  humidity,  and  the  other  800,  the  ag- 

Eegate  must  contain  1000  parts,  or  either  half  of 
500;  at  the  mean  or  resulting  temperature,  how- 
ever, this  portion  is  only  capable  of  suspending  400 
parts  of  humidity,  and,  consequently,  the  difference, 
or  100  parts,  amounting  to  the  two  hundredth  part 
of  the  whole  weight  of  air.  must  be  precipitated 
from  the  compound  mass.  In  this  example,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  portions  of  differently  heated 
air  were  saturated  with  moisture  before  mixing: 
but  it  is  only  required  that  they  should  approximate 
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to  this  condition.  1  heNflflkriJfr'*^  '  r,  of  simple 
commixture  would,  m  moCTcases.  I«-  very  small. 
To  explain  the  actual  phenomena,  we  must  have 
recour>e  to  Uie  mutual  operation  of  a  chill  and  of  a 
warm  current  driving  swiftly  in  opposite  directions, 
and  continually  mixing  and  shilling  their  surfaces. 
By  this  rapidity,  a  larger  volume  of  the  fluid  is 
brought  into  contact  in  a  given  lime.  Suppose,  fur 
instance,  the  one  current  to  have  a  temperature  of 
SO*  and  the  other  that  of  70*  Falir.;  the  blending 
surfaces  will  therefore  assume  the  mean  teinpera- 
tnre  of  60°.  Consequently  the  two  streams  throw 
together  »X)  and  334  2  parts  of  moisture,  making 
567.1  parts  for  the  compound,  which,  at  its  actual 
temperature,  can  hold  only  £58.6  parts  ;  the  diiier- 
ence,  or  8  6  parts,  forms  the  measure  of  precipita- 
tion, corresponding  to  the  «3u5ih  of  the  whole 
weight  of  the  commixed  air.    It  would  thus  require 


a  column  of  air  thirty  miles  in  lenglh  to  furnish, 
over  a  given  spot,  and  in  the  space  of  an  hour,  a 
deposit  of  moisture  equal  to  the  height  of  an  inch. 
If  tile  sum  of  the  opposite  velocities  amounted  to 
sixty  miles  an  hour  and  tile  intermingling  influence 
extended  but  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  at  the  grating 
surfaces,  but  there  would  still,  on  this  supposition, 
be  produced,  in  the  same  time,  a  fnll  of  ruin  reach- 
ing to  half  an  inch  in  altitude.  These  quantities 
come  within  the  limits  of  probability,  and  agree 
sufficiently  wiili  experience  and  observation.  But 
in  Uie  higher  temperatures,  though  the  dhierence 
of  the  heat  between  the  opposite  strata  of  air  should 
remain  the  same,  the  measure  of  aqueous  precipi- 
tation is  greatly  increased.  Thus,  while  Uie  mix- 
ture of  equal  masses  of  air.  at  the  temperatures  of 
40°  and  60".  is  only  6.6,  that  from  a  like  mixture 
of  80°  and  100°  amounts  to  19.  This  result  is 
entirely  conformable  to  observation,  for  showers 
are  most  copious  during  hot  weather  and  in  the 
tropical  climates.  The  quantity  of  rain  precipitated 
from  Uie  atmosphere  thus  depends  upon  a  variety 
of  circumstances, — on  the  previous  dampness  of  Uie 
commixed  portions  of  Uie  fluid, — Uwir  difference  of 
heat, — Uie  elevation  of  their  mean  temperature  — 
and  the  extent  of  the  combination  which  takes 
place.  When  Uie  deposition  is  slow,  the  very 
minute  aqueous  globules  remain  suspended,  ami 
form  clouds  .  but  if  it  be  rapid  and  copious,  those 
particles  conglomerate,  and  produce,  according  to 
Uie  temperature  of  the  medium  through  which  they 
descend,  rain,  mist,  snow,  or  hail.  The  foregoing 
theory  tallies  precisely  with  what  we  experience 
in  Uie  connexion  of  rains  with  Uie  variable  nature 
of  Uie  winds.  Steady  dry  weather  is  always  ac- 
companied by  a  steady  direction  oi*  the  wind  ; 
whereas,  in  rainy  weather,  the  winds  are  unsteady 
and  variable.  The  heavy  rains  that  fall  in  India 
always  take  place  during  Uie  shifting  of  the  mon- 
soons ;  and  while  they  last,  Uie  winds  are  always 
veering. — The  annual  quantity  of  rain  is  greatest 
at  Uie  equator,  and  gradually  diminishes  as  we 
approach  the  pole.  This  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  table,  showing  Uie  annual  depUi  of  ram 
in  different  laUtudes; 
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On  Uie  contrary,  the  number  of  rainy  days  is  small, 
est  at  the  equator,  and  increases  in  proportion  to 
the  distance  Irom  it.  From  north  latitude  12°  to 
43°,  Uie  mean  number  of  rainy  days  is  78. 
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Hence  it  is  obvious  that  the  rain  Tails  in  very 
heavy  showers  in  warm  climates,  and  that  it  be- 
comes more  and  more  gentle  as  we  advance  towards 
the  pole.  Consequently,  in  hot  climates,  the  air 
must  he  much  less  loaded  with  moisture,  and  the 
rule  of  evaporation  much  greater  than  in  cold  cli- 
mates. For  when  rain  falls  very  heavy,  a  great 
portion  of  it  runs  off  by  the  surface,  and  flows  into 
the  sea.  But  this  happens  to  a  much  less  extent 
when  the  fall  of  rain  is  more  gentle. 

RAINBOW.  To  what  has  been  said  on  this 
subject  in  the  article  Optics  we  will  only  add,  that 
in  a  stormy  sea,  in  which  the  water  is  frequently 
sent  up  into  the  air  in  large  drops,  the  rays  of  the 
sun  form  in  them  inverted^ rainbows,  of  which  from 
twenty  to  thirty  are  frequently  visible  at  the  same 
time.  They  usually  have  but  two  colours  ;  yellow 
upon  the  side  towards  the  sun,  and  pale  green  upon 
the  other  side.  The  appearance  of  two  rainbows, 
intersected  by  each  other,  which  sometimes  takes 
place  on  the  seacoast,  when  the  rain-cloud  is  over 
the  water,  is  perlinps  the  effect  of  the  image  of  the 
sun  reflected  from  the  surface  of  the  water.  In  the 
morning,  we  often  see  the  colours  of  the  rainbow 
in  the  dew-drops  on  the  meadows,  where  the  bow 
is  hyperbolical  or  elliptical.  Rainbows  likewise 
have  sometimes  been  observed  in  the  night,  which 
arise  from  the  refraction  and  dispersion  of  the  col- 
oured rays  of  the  moon  in  the  drops  of  rain  ;  they 
are,  however,  very  faint,  and  usually  form  only 
white  and  yellow  bows.  The  bishop  of  Spalatro, 
Antony  de  Oomiuis,  gave  the  first  accurate  explan- 


of  the  principal  rainbow,  in  a  treatise  which 
appeared  at  V  enire  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century ;  but  we  me  indebted  to  Newton  for 
the  complete  elucidation,  on  mathematical  princi- 
ples, of  this  briiiht  appearance  of  the  heavens  {Op- 
tica, London,  1700,  quarto).    See  Iris. 

RAINGUAGE,  or  PLUVIOMETER;  a  ma- 
chine for  measuring  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls. 
There  are  various  kind9  of  rainguages :  one  of  the 
best  is  a  hollow  cylinder,  Iiaving  within  it  a  cork- 
bull  attached  to  a  wooden  stem,  which  passes 
lurough  a  small  opening  at  the  top,  on  which  is 
placed  a  large  funnel.  When  this  instrument  is 
placed  in  the  open  air,  in  a  free  place,  the  rain  that 
falls  within  the  circumference  of  the  funnel  will  run 
down  into  the  cylinder,  and  cause  the  cork  to  (loot; 
and  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  cylinder  may  be 
seen  by  the  height  to  which  the  stem  of  the  float  is 
raised.  The  stem  of  the  float  is  so  graduated  as  to 
show,  by  its  divisions,  the  number  of  perpendicular 
inches  of  water  which  fell  on  the  surface  of  the 
earth  since  the  last  observation.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  oliserve  that,  after  every  observation, 
the  cylinder  must  lie  emptied.  A  very  simple  rain- 
guage,  and  one  which  answers  all  practical  pur- 
poses, consists  of  a  copper  funnel,  the  area  of  whose 
opening  is  exactly  ten  square  inches.  This  funnel 
is  fixedin  a  bottle,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  caught 
is  ascertained  by  multiplying  the  weight  in  ounces 
by  173,  which  gives  the  depth  in  inches  and  parts 
of  an  inch.  In  fixing  these  puages,  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  rain  may  have  free  access  to  them. 
Hence  the  tops  of  buildings  are  usually  the  best 
places.  When  quantities  of  rain,  collected  in  thein 
at  different  places,  are  compared,  the  instruments 
ought  to  be  fixed  at  the  same  heights  above  the 
ground  at  both  places,  because,  at  different  heights, 
the  quantities  are  always  different,  even  at  the  same 
place.  See  Rain. 
RAJAH  j  the  hereditary  princes  of  the  Hindoos, 


who,  before  the  subjugation  of  the  _ 
Moguls,  governed  the  various  countries  of  HnU 
stun,  as  they  still  continue  to  do  in  tome  laswos. 
though  they  are  generally  dependent  on  it*  is . 
pea  us.  They  belong  to  the  caste  of  Ctsbtt-.'s, 
or  Chehteree.  (See  Caste,  and  Rindmt)  li  > 
East  Indian  islands,  especially  ui  it*  wterjr  a 
litem,  where  the  arms  of  foreign  conqueror*  U* 
never  penetrated,  there  are  yet  many  onirjfo  n. 
rajah9.  The  followiug  cut  represent!  as  Inim 
rajah,  seated  with  his  two  i 


I 


Rnjah  is  the  pre5x  to  many  geographical  nan 
in  the  East  Indies. 

RAJ  ASTH  AN  (or  the  central  and  wtOenh?* 
states)  extends  from  2H°  to  30*  north  lauor*.  m 
from  09°  to  78°  east  longitude,  coniprsirrk-  1 
square  miles.    It  consists  of  seven  states,  htirm 
to  the  British  dominions.    This  country  <tks* 
paratively  but  little  known  to  Kuropeaiu.  w- 
publication  of  a  valuable  work  on  it  by  cm* 
Tod,  who  had  been  for  a  long  time  in  *ei>« 
there.    The  work  is  of  much  interest  to  tat  r 
grapher,  the  historian,  the  lover  of  poetry.  a»  * 
linguist,  nnd  brings  to  light  curious  trace* 
tutions  similar  to  those  of  Europe.  Wm  <*tr 
remote  countries  of  the  East  explored  ia  0*  in- 
spirit, many  more  such  analogies  would  pn**1 
be  found.    See  the  Annals  and  Antfvhrt  * 
jatthan.  by  Lieut.  Cot.  James  Tod,  let* 
Asent  to  the  /festern  Rajpoot  States  ^to,  I 
18*9). 

RAJPOOTANA.    See  Rajatthan. 
RAKE;  a  term  applied  to  the  masts  »»«  >' 
are  out  of  a  perpendicular  situation ;  a*,  "H* »' 1 ' 
mainmast  rakes  aft. 

RAKING  ;  the  act  of  cannonading  a  strip*1' 
stern,  or  head,  so  that  the  balls  ran**,  the 
length  of  the  decks,  which  is  one  of  the  w*  >** 
ge.-ous  incidents  that  can  liappen  in  a  naval 
This  is  frequently  called  raking  fore  and  eft  nC  I 
similar  to  what  is  termed  by  engineers  rniittnt 
RALEIGH,  or  RALEGH,  Si*  U\*ltu.i*" 
tinguished  warrior,  statesman,  and  wriur.  •  ° 
reigns  of  Elisabeth  and  James  I.,  was  the 
son  of  a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  in  Dr*ons.'-»" 
He  was  born  in  1552,  in  that  county,  sad  ***** 
to  Oriel  college,  Oxford,  where  hi*  pnior' 

fave  a  high  opinion  of  his  capacity.  H*  a*" 
Isposition  and  martial  ardour  ledhiiB.atuVair 
seventeen,  to  join  a  body  of  gentlemen  it**"* 
raised  to  assist  the  French  Pmtestants.  Hf  ***■ 
quently  accompanied  the  forces  sent  under  pw* 
N urns  to  assist  the  Dutch,  and  aftenrar*  *o»> 
rankd  his  half  brother  Sir  Humphrey  Gubtri  I  ■ 
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srtvynge  to  Newfoundland.    On  bis  return,  lie  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  Irish  rebellion,  and  was 
rt-wartled  fur  his  services  by  a  considerable  estate 
it»  Ireland.    His  favour  at  court  was  advanced  by 
a  well-known  act  of  gallantry.   The  queeu,  in  a 
walk  umouj*  a  crowd  of  courtiers,  having  come  to  a 
K|Mit  in  winch  the  path  was  obstructed  by  mire, 
llaleigh  immediately  took  off  bis  rich  plush  cloak, 
and  spread  it  on  the  ground  for  a  foot-cloth.  In 
1584.  bis  active  disposition  was  manifested  in  a 
s<-1i«*um9  for  the  discovery  and  settlement  of  those 
part*  of  North  America  not  already  appropriated 
by  Christian  slates.    By  his  interest,  be  obtained  a 
very  extensive  patent  for  tins  purpose;  and,  with 
the  help  of  friends  two  ships  were  fitted  out.  These 
vessels  tiaving  carried  home  cargoes  that  sold  well, 
a  second  expedition  of  seven  vessels  followed,  under 
Uie  command  of  Sir  Ricliard  Grenville,  Raleigh's 
kinsman.    The  latter  enterprise  terminated  in  the 
settlement  of  Virginia,  so  called  in  honour  of  queen 
Eiitabelh,  and  is  said  to  have  first  introduced  tobac- 
co and  potatoes  to  Kurope.    In  the  mean  time,  he 
was  honoured  with  knighthood,  and  rewarded  by 
several  lucrative  grants,  including  a  Urge  share  of 
the  forfeited  Irish  estates.    He  was  one  of  the 
council  to  whom  the  consideration  of  the  best  means 
of  opposing  the  Spanish  armada  was  intrusted,  and 
was  among  the  number  of  volunteers  who  joined 
the  English  fleet  with  ships  of  their  own.    In  1580, 
he  accompanied  the  expelled  king  of  Portugal  in 
bis  attempt  to  reinstate  himself,  for  which  service 
lie  received  several  additional  marks  of  favour  and 
emolument ;  for,  although  fond  of  glory,  he  was 
almost  equally  so  of  gain.    On  bis  return  from 
ritrtugal,  lie  visited  Ireland,  and  contracted  an  inti- 
macy with  Spenser,  who  celebrated  Sir  Walter 
under  the  title  of  tlie  Shepherd  of  the  Ocean,  and  to 
bis  Faery  Queen  prefixed  a  letter  to  him  explana- 
tory of  its  plan  and  design.    The  latter,  in  return, 
introduced  the  poet  to  Elisabeth.    In  1592.  he 
couun'iuiled  an  expedition  with  a  view  of  attacking 
Panama;  but  was  recalled  by  the  queen,  and,  soon 
after,  incurred  her  displeasure  by  an  amour  with 
one  of  her  maids  of  honour,  the  daughter  of  Sir 
Nicholas  Throckmorton.    Although  he  made  the 
best  rrparathm  in  Ins  power,  by  marrying  that  lady, 
be  was  imprisoned  for  some  months,  and  banished 
the  queen's  presence.    To  recover  favour,  he 
planned  an  expedition  to  Guiana,  in  which  he  em- 
Lurked  in  February,  1 595,  and  reached  the  Orinoco; 
but  was  obliged,  by  sickness  and  contrary  winds,  to 
return,  after  having  dune  little  more  than  taken  a 
formal  (tossesaion  of  the  country  in  the  name  of 
Eliuhein.    In  15W.  he  had  so  far  regained  favour 
that  he  liad  a  nival  commend  under  the  earl  of 
Essex,  with  whom  a  difference  ensued,  that  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  lasting  enmity  between  them.  Sir 
Walter  was  subsequently  fully  restored  to  the  good 
graces  of  Klisnbeth,  who  nominated  him  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Jersey.    He  witnessed  the  ruin  of  his 
antagonist,  tlie  earl  of  Kssex,  whose  execution  he 
urged,  and  personally  viewed  from  a  window  in  the 
armoury.    ;See  Derrreiuc.)    The  speedy  death  of 
the  queen,  which  this  very  catastrophe  hastened, 
put  a  period  to  his  prosperity.   James  I.,  whom, 
wiUi  some  oilier  ctiurtiers,  he  sought  to  limit 
in  lit!  power  of  introducing  the  Scots  into  Eng- 
land, resented   that  attempt,  and  disliked  him 
as  the  enemy  of  bin  friend  the  earl  of  Essex.  Al- 
though received  with  external  civility  at  court, 
l.e  was  deprived  of  his  post  of  captain  of  the  guards, 
Hid  evidently  discountenanced.     This  treatment 
preyed  upon  his  high  spirit;  and,  a  conspiracy  hav- 
ing hrrn  formed  lor  tlie  purpose  of  placing  upon 
Uit  tunme  the  lady  Arabella  Stuart,  Sir  Walter  was 


accused  of  participating  in  it  by  lord  Cobhom,  to 
wh«*e  itile  proposals  he  had  given  ear,  without  ap- 
proving them.  By  the  base  subservience  of  tlie 
jury,  lie  was  brought  in  guilty  of  high  treason,  even 
to  the  surprise  of  the  attorney-general  Coke  him- 
self, who  declared  Uiat  he  bad  only  charged  him 
with  misprision  of  treason.  Haleigh  was  reprieved, 
and  committed  to  the  Tower,  where  his  wife,  at  her 
eaniest  solicitation, wasali owed  to  reside  with  him, 
and  where  his  youngest  sou  was  born.  Though  his 
estates,  in  general,  were  preserved  to  him,  the  ra- 
pacity ofllie  king's  minion,  the  infamous  Car,  seised 
on  his  manor  of  Sherborne,  upon  a  flaw  found 
in  his  prior  conveyance  of  it  to  his  sou.  It  was 
not  until  after  twelve  year*'  confinement  that  he  ob- 
tained his  liberation,  during  which  Interval  he  com- 
posed the  greater  part  of  his  works,  and  especially 
his  History  of  the  World.  He  was  only  released, 
at  last,  by  tlie  advance  of  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
the  new  favourite  Villters  (sec  Buckingham);  and, 
to  retrieve  his  broken  fortunes,  he  planned  another 
expedition  to  America.  He  obtained  a  patent  un- 
der the  great  seal  for  making  a  settlement  in  Gui- 
ana ;  but,  in  order  to  retain  a  power  over  him,  the 
king  did  not  grant  him  a  pardon  for  the  sentence 
passed  upon  him  for  his  alleged  treason.  How  far 
Raleigh  knowingly  deceived  tlie  court  by  his  repre- 
sentations of  rich  discoveries,  and  gold  mines,  it  Is 
impossible  now  to  ascertain ;  but,  having  reached 
the  Orinoco,  he  dispatched  a  portion  of  lib  force  to 
attack  the  new  Spanish  settlement  of  St.  Thomas, 
which  was  captured,  with  the  loss  of  his  eldest  son. 
The  expected  plunder,  liowever,  proved  of  little 
value ;  and  Sir  Walter,  after  having,  in  vsin,  at- 
tempted to  induce  his  captains  to  attack  other  Span- 
ish settlements,  arrived  at  Plyinonth  in  July,  1618. 
hi  the  mean  time,  the  Spanish  ambassador  had  pro- 
duced such  an  effect  upon  James  (see  Jamtt  I), 
who  was  seeking  the  hand  of  the  Infanta  for  his 
son  Charles,  that  Raleigh  was  arrested,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  James  had  reason  to  be  of- 
fended with  the  conduct  of  Raleigh  against  a  power 
in  amity  with  himself,  and  might  have  tried  him 
for  this  new  offence;  but,  with  his  usual  meaiuirss 
and  pusillanimity,  determined  to  execute  him  on 
his  former  sentence.  Being  brought  before  the 
court  of  king's  bench,  bis  plea  of  an  implied  par- 
don by  his  subsequent  command  was  overruled ; 
and.  Die  doom  of  death  being  pronounced  against 
him,  it  was  carried  into  execution  tlie  following  day 
(.October  5*9,  1018  ,  in  Old  Palace-yard.  His  be- 
haviour at  tlie  scaffold  was  calm  ;  and,  after  address- 
ing tlie  people  at  some  length  in  his  own  justifica- 
tion, he  received  tlie  stmke  of  death  with  perfect 
composure.  Thus  fell  sir  Walter  Raleigh,  in  the 
sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age,  by  one  of  the  most  odi- 
ous acts  of  the  disgraceful  reign  of  James  I .  As 
a  politician  and  public  character,  this  eminent  per- 
son is  open  to  much  animadversion  ;  but,  in  extent 
of  capacity  and  vigour  of  mind,  he  had  few  equals, 
even  in  an  age  of  great  men.  H  is  writings  are  on 
a  variety  of  topics,  poetical,  military,  maritime, 
geographical,  political,  and  historical.  Most  of  his 
miscellaneous  pieces  have  ceased  to  he  interesting . 
but  his  History  of  the  World  is  one  of  the  best  spe- 
cimens of  tlie  English  of  his  day,  being  at  once  the 
style  of  the  statesman  and  the  scholar.  The  com- 
pass of  the  work  did  not  admit  fulness  of  narrative, 
but  he  is  often  an  acute  and  eloquent  reasoner  on 
historical  events.  The  best  edition  is  that  of  Oldys 
(173n\  2  vols.,  fol.).  Of  his  miscellaneous  works, 
an  edition  by  Doctor  Birch  was  published  in  1743, 
in  two  volumes,  octavo. 

R  ALLENTAN  DO,  also  RITA HDANDO,  oa 
LENTANDO  (/trttniH\'m  music,  indicates  that  tlie 
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lime  #-f  tin-  pav»ge  met  which  it  is  written,  »  lo 
be  gradually  retarded. 

RALPH,  Jaku,  a  native  of  Philadelphia,  in 
North  America,  came  to  England  as  a  literary  ad- 
venturer in  1725,  in  company  with  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. In  1728.  Ralph  published  a  pwni,  entitled 
"  Night,"  to  which  Pope  thus  alludes  in  the  Duo- 


He 


.  >  weAret,  whil*  Ra-'ph  to  CynthL-k  hr.wu, 
Makiuif  a  ;h:  tudeou,, — »n-ivrr  him.  ye  owl*'** 

He  afterwards  attempted  the  drama,  bm  without 
lucres-.;  and  having  produced  a  tragedy, a  comedy. 


an  opera 


and 


of  an 

at  Avignon,  in  the  eithieectii  tear* ;b,.r, 
was  afterwards  appuiiitrd  urraotst  m  '  r- 
cathedral,  applied  hm.se  it  to  the  ftati  W 
the  principles  of  h»  profesi*,a,  and.  ■  I** 
printed  the  first  fruits  of  bis  mvrstigataw  a  i 
treatise,  entitled  Tmitt  de  f  Hrr*^**,  f., 
years  afu-r  h f /reared  his  Xmnmm  Sfitmr  w 
Mutitjw    Thtoriqur.  wiuch  ttjeov^i  L7 

Utntraiion  Harmonique.    In  1750,  he  panaris  b 
celebrated  Dissertation  iter  le  Prissript  4r  f  flaw* 
air,  in  which  be 
principle — the  I 


,  be  took  up  the  employment   all  the  rest  to  depend.    This  work  pnxumi  \ 


of  a  party  writer.  In  1742.  lie  published  an 
Answer  to  the  Memoirs  of  Sarah,  Duchess  of  Marl- 
borough ;  and  in  1744,  appeared  his  History  of  Eng- 
land, during  the  reigns  of  Cliarles  II.,  James  II.. 
William  1 1 1,  &c_  (2  vols.,  folio),  which,  as  a  work 
of  research,  is  by  no  means  destitute  of  merit  He 
was  at  length  connected  with  the  politicians  and  li- 
terary men  who  were  attached  to  the  service  of 
Frederic,  prince  of  Wales;  in  consequence  of  which, 
Ralph  is  said  to  hare  become  possessed  of  a  manu- 
script written  by  the  prince,  or  under  his  direction, 
to  which  so  much  importance  was  attributed,  thai  a 
gratuity  or  a  pension  was  bestowed  on  the  holder, 
as  a  compensation  for  surrendering  it.  He  obtained 
a  pension  after  the  accession  of  George  HI.,  but 
lie  did  not  long  enjoy  it  as  his  death  took  place  in 
1762.  Besides  the  works  mentioned,  he  published 
a  treatise  on  the  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parliaments  (2 
rob).,  8ro.)  ;  the  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession 
(8vo):  and  a  number  of  political  pamphlets. 
RAM;Battkbi5o.  See  Battering  Bam. 
RAMBKRG,  John  Hknbt,  distinguished  for  his 
paintings  and  etchings,  was  born  in  1737,  in  Han- 
over. He  first  showed  his  talent  by  drawings  of 
scenes  in  the  Harts  mountains.  These  drawings 
became  known  to  the  king  of  England,  his  sove- 
reign, as  elector  of  Hanover,  who  induced  him  to 
come  to  London,  where  he  provided  for  him. 
He  remained  there  nine  years,  and  perfected 
himself  under  Reynolds.  Murphy,  Bartolozzi,  and 
other  engravers  of  the  first  rank  in  England,  en- 
graved drawings  of  his.  In  1788,  the  ltiog  sent 
iiint  to  Italy,  whence  he  returned  to  Hanover,  where 
he  was  appointed  painter  to  the  court.  Few  pain- 
ters and  designers  have  produced  so  many  works 
as  he  has;  but  this  rapidity  preveuted  the  full  de- 
velopment of  his  talent  Ramberg  distinguished 
himself  particularly  in  the  humorous  caricature. 
The  drawings  to  the  magnificent  edition  of  Wie- 
land's  works  are  all  by  him  :  some  he  etched  him- 
self. 

RAMBOUILLET,  a  village  of  France,  thirty 
miles  south-west  of  Paris,  and  near  the  extensive 
forest  of  the  same  name.  Here  is  situated  a  royal 
castle,  with  extensive  grounds,  and  several  large 
buildings  connected  with  it.  The  castle  has  a  fine 
library,  and  there  is  a  celebrated  breed  of  merino 
sheep  here,  introduced  by  Louis  XVI.  in  1786. 
Kamhouillet  was  bought  by  that  prince  in  1778, 
and  was  one  of  his  favourite  residences.  It  was  al- 
so the  favourite  resort  of  Charles  X.  for  hunting, 
nnd  here  he  retired  when  obliged  to  abandon  St 
Cloud,  after  the  revolution  of  1830.  He  was,  how. 
ever,  forced  to  quit  Rambouillet  for  Cherbourg,  by 
tiie  approach  of  a  Parisian  force  on  the  night  of 
August  3d. 

RAMEAU,  Jkan  Philmppk,  an  able  French 
theorist  in  the  science  of  music,  was  a  native  of  Di- 
jon, nnd  born  in  1683.  Having,  at  an  early  age, 
acquired  some  skill  in  music,  he  joined  a  strolling 
company  of  performers,  by  whose  assistance  a  rau- 


inviiation  from  the  oort  to  superintend  u»  : 
at  Paris.  He  posM-fseJ  a  srreat  fan.  17  ia  artsju? 
words  to  music,  and  piqued  himself  sonwaaKr 
this  talent  that  he  is  said  to  have  declared  hi  rwJ 
set  a  Dutch  tratette,  if  it  was  required  of  bin.  H» 
remaining  theoretical  works  are.  Remarks  a  4? 
Demonstration  of  the  Principles  of  Harnorr;  U 
ply  to  a  Letter  of  M.  Euler  (both  pnnt^i  a  ITS  . 
On  the  Instinctive  Love  of  Music  in  Mas  (1T>4 . 
On  the  Mistakes  ot  the  hncycl  opted  ia  v-Ci  K<sw?3 
to  Music  (1755) ;  and  a  Practical  Code  of 
(1760).  He  was  also  the  author  of  six  opens,  fie 
potpte  et  Arid,  Cottar  et  Pollms,  Atrwm,  jo- 
sea,  Pygmalion,  and  Zoroastrr.  besides  s  pi* 
variety  of  ballets  and  other  minor  pieces.  Lw 
XV.  acknowledged  his  merits  by  the  rrtn  *  1 
patent  of  nobility,  and  the  order  of  St  Hksw. 
Rameau's  theory  is  formed  on  the  base  -  :  V 
D'Alemliert's celebrated  trrati<«on  music  is  sirs 
all  the  laws  of  harmony  are  derived  from  tat  Mo- 
tions of  the  three  subordinate  tones  heard  ^.s  jrt» 
any  musical  tone,  i.  e.  the  octave,  tweiftk+nJ 
seventeenth  major.  Knmeau  died  at  Paris,  is  i'M. 

RAM  I L  LIES  ;  a  village  of  Belgium,  w  sec 
Brabant,  thirteen  miles  north  of  Namur,  andtwisB- 
six  south  east  of  Brussels.  May  23, 1706,  u*  <iu 
of  Marlborough  (see  Ckwrchill)  gained  Iwrtstpl 
victory  over  the  French  under  marshal  VdiawaJ 
the  duke  of  Bavaria.  The  numbers  were  >*<* 
oO.OOO  on  each  side:  the  loss  of  the  allies  1*0* 
men,  that  of  the  French  15,000.  The 


of  the  battle 
ders  by  the  Frendu 

RAMLER,  Cbaslks  William,  a  Gemas  fa 
poet  translator,  and  critic,  was  born  at  Cotbrrj  ■ 
1725,  studied  at  Halle,  and  was  appoiotd  «  p 
fessor  in  the  royal  military  school  for  young  nobles* 
in  Berlin,  in  1748.  In  1790,  he  rjecanteco-dk^' 
the  theatre  of  Berlin.    He  died  in  1796.  R** 
appeared  at  a  period  poor  in  poets,  and  studn 
his  fame  to  that  of  Frederic  the  Great,  vta* " 
celebrated  as  Horace  did  Augustus.  Fnm 
circumstance,  and  from  his  ocoisiunai  inn'-a*.*'* 
Horace,  be  has  been  called  the  German  Hon** 
but  is  greatly  below  his  model.    Ramler  bad  w* 
poetical  genius,  but  he  did  much  to  poliso  Grr»' 
versification.  His  ideas  respecting  Gem isji  pr»*f 
were,  however,  very  deficient  He  trans      »  J 
of  the  classics.  His  poetical  works appeared is»»» 
volumes  (Berlin,  1800,  4to  and  8ro .) ;  »  P*1* 
edition,  in  the  same  place  (1825.  *vek,  i»»! 
Ramler  wrote  also  in  prose.  The  words  to  Grass 
celebrated  oratorio  (the  Death  of  Jesus)  sre  by  b» 

RAMMELSBERG.    See  Hart*. 

RAMMER  is  a  cylindrical  block  of  swlws-  • 
fitting  the  bore  of  a  cannon,  snd  l*  1 

wooden  stafl,  or  on  a  stiff  rope  well  ser»«l  * , 
spun  yarn.    It  is  used  to  drive  the  chirr* 
caimou  home,  or  to  the  innermost  part  of  k. 
rope-rammers  are  roost  general  in  ship*  °'  . 

RAMMOHUN  ROY,  an  Indian  rsjsn,  •»)  * 
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languished  himself  by  his  literary  attainments  am) 
his  conversion  from  the  ancient  Hindoo  faith  t»  a 
belief  In  Unitarian  Christianity,  was  born  about  Uie 
year  1780,  at  Bourduan,  in  the  province  of  Bengal. 
The  first  elements  of  his  education  he  received  un- 
der Uie  paternal  roof,  where  he  also  acquired  a 
knowledge  of  the  Persian  language.    He  was  after, 
wards  sent  to  Palna  to  leant  Arabic ;  and  here, 
through  the  medium  of  translations  of  Aristotle  and 
Euclid,  he  studied  logic  and  mathematics.  When 
he  had  completed  these  studies,  he  went  to  Calcutta 
to  learn  Sanscrit,  the  snored  language  of  the  Hindoo 
scriptures,  the  knowledge  of  which  was  indispen- 
able  to  his  caste  and  profession  as  n  Bramin.  (See 
Caste,  and  Bramtn)  About  the  year  IS04  or  1*05, 
he  became  possessed,  by  the  death  of  his  father  and 
of  an  elder  and  younger  brother,  of  the  whole  family 
property,  which  is  said  to  have  been  very  consider- 
able.   He  now  quitted  Bourduan,  and  fixed  his  re- 
sidence at  Mourshedabad,  where  his  ancestors  had 
chiefly  lived.    Shortly  after  his  settlement  at  this 
place,  lie  commenced  his  literary  career  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  in  the  Persian  language,  with 
•  preface  in  Arabic,  which  he  entitled,  Against  the 
idolatry  of  all  Nations.  The  freedom  with  which  he 
animadverted  on  their  respective  systems  gave  great 
umbrage,  both  to  the  Mahommedam  and  the  II  in- 
dooa,  and  created  him  so  many  enemies  that  he 
<ound  it  necessary  to  remove  to  Calcutta,  where  he 
again  took  up  his  residence  in  the  year  1S14.  Two 
years  previously  to  this  period,  he  had  begun  to 
study  the  English  language ;  but  he  did  not  then 
apply  to  it  with  much  ardour  or  success.  Being 
M>me  years  after  appointed  dewan,  or  chief  native 
officer  in  the  collection  of  the  revenues,  and  the 
duties  of  his  office  a  Hording  him  frequent  opportunity 
of  mixing  with  English  society,  and  of  reading  Eng- 
lish documents,  be  applied  to  it  with  increased  at- 
tention, and  very  soon  qualified  himself  to  speak  and 
write  it  with  considerable  facility,  correctness  ami 
elegance.    He  afterwards  studied  the  Latin,  Greek 
and  Hebrew  languages.    A  careful  study  of  the 
■acred  writings  o?  the  Hindoos  had  convinced  him 
that  the  prevailing  notions  respecting  the  multipli- 
city of  deities,  and  the  superstitious  devotion  to  Uie 
licentious  and  inhuman  customs  connected  with 
tliem.  were  grounded  nj>on  a  pro<ss  perversion  of 
their  religion.    These  original  records  appeared  to 
him  to  inculcate  a  system  of  pure  Theism,  which 
maintained  the  existence  of  one  God,  infinite  in  his 
perfections  and  eternal  in  his  duration  ;  and  that  it 
required  from  its  professors  a  mental  rather  titan  a 
corporeal  worship,  accompanied  by  strict  and  ex- 
emplary virtue.    Having  embraced  these  views  of 
the  Hindoo  theology  and  morals,  he  became  anxious 
to  reform  the  creed  and  practice  of  his  countrymen, 
and  determined  to  detote  his  talents  and  his  fortune 
to  this  important  and  honourable  undertaking.  The 
sacred  books  or  Vedas  (see  Indian  languages  and 
literature)  contain  the  religious  documents  of  the 
Hindoos.    This  work  Rammohun  Roy  translated 
from  the  Sanscrit  into  the  Bengalee  and  Hindoo 
languages,  and  distributed  the  translation  gratuit- 
ously.   This  he  afterwards  published  in  English, 
for  the  purpose  of  proving  to  his  European  friends, 
"  that  the  superstitious  practices  which  deform  the 
Hindoo  religion,  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  pure 
spirit  of  its  dictates."    But,  as  might  be  expected, 
his  benevolent  conduct,  and  seal  for  the  good  of  his 
fellow  men,  exposed  him  to  many  personal  incon- 
veniences.   He  had,  nevertheless,  the  gratification 
of  witnessing  the  beneficial  effects  «»f  his  labours. 
From  the  perusal  of  the  New  Testament,  in  his 
"  long  and  uninterrupted  researches  into  religious 
truth,  he  found  (he  says)  the  doctrines  of  Christ 


more  conductive  to  moral  principles,  and  better 
adapted  for  the  use  of  rational  beings,  than  any 
other  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge."  As  the 
must  likely  method  of  acquiring  a  correct  knowledge 
of  his  doctrines,  lie  determined  upon  a  careful  peru- 
sal of  the  Jewish  and  Christian  scriptures  in  their 
original  languages.  Prom  this  undertaking  he  rose 
with  a  full  conviction  that  the  Christian  religion  is 
tme  and  divine.  In  1820,  he  accordingly  published 
a  work,  entitled  the  Precepts  of  Jesus  the  Guide  to 
Peace  and  Happiness,  consisting  chiefly  of  a  selec- 
tion of  moral  precepts  from  the  Evangelists.  In 
this  undertaking  he  was  governed  by  the  considera- 
tion, that  historical  and  some  other  passages  are 
liable  to  the  doubts  and  disputes  of  free-thinkers  and 
anti-Christians,  especially  miraculous  relations, 
which  are  much  less  wonderful  than  the  fabricated 
tales  handed  down  to  the  natives  of  Asia,  and  «  ould 
consequently  be  apt  at  best  to  carry  little  weight 
wiiii  them.  Rammohun  Roy,  in  his  doctrinal  views, 
was  a  Unitarian,  holding,  however,  the  pre -existence 
ami  superangelic  dignity  of  Christ,  and  considering 
the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  as  a  species  of  polytheism, 
objectionable  in  itself,  and  calculated  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  what  he  considered  the  Christian 
faith  by  the  natives  of  Hindoostau. — See  C orrespon- 
denee  relative  to  the  Prospect  of  the  Reception  of 
Christianity  in  India.  This  work  was  followed  by 
the  First,  Second,  and  Final  Appeal  to  Christians, 
in  reply  to  the  animadversions  of  Dr  Marshman, 
Baptist  missionary  at  Serampore,  who  defended  the 
Trinitarian  views  of  Uie  deity  or  Christ,  and  the 
atonement.  In  1833,  Rammohun  Roy  visited  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  seised  with  a  fever,  which 
proved  fatal.  'He  di#d  at  Stapleton  Grove,  the 
residence  of  Dr  I,ant  Carpenter,  near  Bristol,  on 
the  27th  September  of  that  year.  When  in  the  ex- 
tremities of  death,  he  went  through  the  rites  of  the 
Braminical  religion,  in  order  lliat  his  children  might 
not  lose  their  property  and  caste.  For  the  same 
reason,  he  was  privately  interred  at  Stapleton  Grove, 
instead  of  a  christian  cemetery. 

RAMPANT,  in  heraldy  ;  a  term  applied  to  a 
lion,  leopard,  or  other  beast,  that  stands  on  his  hind 
legs,  and  rears  up  his  fore  feet  in  the  posture  of 
climbing,  showing  only  one  half  his  face,  as  one 
eye,  &c.  It  is  ditferent  from  salient,  in  which  the 
beast  seems  springing  forward. 

RAMSAY,  Allan,  next  to  Burns,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished among  the  modern  Scottish  poets,  was 
bom  on  the  15th  of  October,  1686,  at  Leadhills,  in 
Lanarkshire.  His  father  was  superintendent  of  lord 
Hopetoun's  mines  there,  and  his  mother,  Alice 
Bower,  was  the  daughter  of  a  gentleman  in  Derby- 
shire. All  the  education  which  Allan  ever  received 
was  at  his  native  parish  school  in  Crawfordmuir, 
where  it  is  probable  he  merely  went  through  the 
common  routine  of  instruction  to  be  had  at  such 
seminaries.  The  death  of  his  father  in  early  life 
prevented  him,  it  is  to  be  supposed,  from  receiving 
any  thing  like  a  liberal  education,  and  forced  him  to 
seek,  while  yet  a  youth,  a  means  of  livelihood  in 
the  Scottish  capital.  There  he  became  bound  as  an 
apprentice  to  a  wig-maker—  an  occupation  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  biographers  are  very  anxious 
to  distinguish  from  a  barber,  but  with  what  degree 
of  justice  we  know  not.  Allan  himself,  it  would 
seem,  was  not  ashamed  of  his  trade,  but  continued 
in  it  long  after  his  apprenticeship  had  ceased ;  nor 
did  he  abandon  it  for  the  more  congenial  pursuit 
of  bookselling,  until  he  hail  held  for  some  time  a 
name  in  the  poetical  world.  The  exact  period  when 
he  commenced  bookseller  we  cannot  ascertain  ;  hut 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  who  established  n 
J  circulating  library  in  Scotland.    The  library  still 
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ex\sm  ;  and  if  now  perhaps  the  roost  extensive  of 
lite  kind  in  Britain.  His  first  shop,  as  *e  learn 
fawn  Uie  imprint  of  tome  of  his  books,  was,  "  at  die 
sign  of  the  Mercury,  opposite  to  Naldry's  V.'yud  ;'' 
but  in  1726%  lie  removed  to  a  house  at  the  east  end 
of  tit?  Luc  ken  booths,  and.  instead  of  Mercury, 
adopted  for  his  sign  the  beads  of  Ken  Johnson  and 
Drummood  of  Hawtbornden.  In  17 20, he  published 
a  collection  of  his  poems,  in  one  vol.  quarto,  wluch 
was  so  liberally  subscribed  fur,  tliat  he  is  said  to 
have  cleared  by  it  400  guineas.  The  greater  part 
ui  Uie  pieces  in  this  collection  had  previously  ap- 
peared, at  different  periods,  in  Uie  form  of  sheets  or 
half  sheet*  ;  and  so  popular  had  their  author  be- 
come, that  it  was  quite  customary  for  the  good  peo- 
ple of  Edinburgh  to  send  Uieir  children  with  coppers 
for  "  Allan  Ramsay's  last  piece.1'  In  1724,  the  first 
volume  of  "  The  Tea-Table  Miscellany,  a  Collec- 
tion of  Songs,"  appeared,  which  was  soon  followed 
by  a  second  and  third  volume.  The  rapid  sale  of 
this  compilation  induced  Ramsay  to  publish  another, 
entitled,  "  The  Evergreen,  being  a  Collection  of 
Scots  poems  wrote  by  the  Ingenious  before  1000," 
which  was  equally  successful.  His  uext  publication, 
established  his  fame  upon  a  sure  and  lasting  basis. 
In  1725,  appeared  *  The  Gentle  Shepherd"— the 
best  pastoral  perhaps  in  any  language.  Its  snore* 
was  instantaneous  and  unprecedented  ;  edition  fol- 
lowed edition  with  great  rapidity ;  and  it  was  not 
long  till  it  was  known  by  every  lover  of  poetry,  and 
—what  bespeaks  a  higher  popularity— till  it  had 
taken  a  place  on  the  shelf  of  almost  every  cottage 
in  Scotland.  In  17¥S,  a  second  qiatrto  volume  of 
his  poems  appeared;  and  in  17^-0,  his  "Thirty 
Fables,"  which  concluded  bis  public  poetical  la- 
hours.  The  '*  Fables"  are  undoubtedly  Uie  best  of 
I(;imsay's  lesser  productions.  Among  Uiem  stands 
The  Monk  and  (he  Miller  »  Wife  ;"  a  story  which, 
although  previously  told  by  Dunbar,  "would  of 
itself,"  as  a  competent  judge  lias  remarked,  "  be 
Ramsay's  passport  to  immortality  us  a  comic  poet." 
He  was  now  tit  Uie  height  of  his  celebrity  :  his  ac- 
quaintance was  courted  by  many  disdnguished  in- 
dividuals,  and  his  shop  was  the  commou  resort  of 
the  literary  diameters  and  wiu  of  Edinburgh.  An 
extract  from  a  letter  to  a  friend,  which  he  wrote 
about  this  period,  gives  us  a  very  enviable  view  of 
his  later  years  : — "  Half  a  century  of  years  have 
now  rowed  o'er  my  pow,  that  begins  now  to  be 
lyart ;  yet,  Uiauks  to  my  author  !  I  eat,  drink,  and 
sleep,  as  sound  as  1  did  twenty  years  syne.  Yes,  I 
laugh  heartily  too,  and  find  as  many  subjects  to  em- 
ploy Uiat  faculty  upon  as  ever  Fools,  fops,  end 
knaves,  grow  as  rank  as  formerly  ;  yet  here  and 
there  are  to  be  found  good  and  worthy  men,  who 

are  an  honour  to  human  life  My  gude  auld  wife 

is  still  my  bed-fellow.  My  son.  Allan ,•  has  been 
pursuing  your  science  [painting]  siuce  he  was  a 
dosen  years  auld,"  &c  "  1  have  Uiree  daugh- 
ters, one  of  seventeen,  one  of  sixteen,  and  one  of 
twelve  years  old  ;  and  no  waly-draggle  among  them 
—all  fine  girls.  These  six  or  seven  years  past  I 
have  not  written  a  line  of  poetry,  i  e'en  gave  over 
in  good  time,  before  the  coolness  of  fancy,  Uiat  at- 
tends advanced  years,  should  make  me  risk  Uie  re- 
putation I  had  acquired."  In  1736,  he  took  a 
principal  part  in  the  erecUon  of  a  theatre  in  Carub- 
ber's  Close,  by  Which  he  came  to  considerable 
pecuniary  loss ;  and  it  is  remarked  by  his  biogra- 
phers, that  this  was  perhaps  the  only  unfortunate 
project  in  which  he  ever  was  engaged.    In  1743, 


*  \Vhn  afterward*  became  n  dlfttnpi'fhed  portrait  painter, 
»v.-n  «,  intrUiiriut  politic)  writer.    He  »aj  burn  in  i7(Wl 
tu«l  <l:ed  >u  I7H. 


bis  wile  died,  to  whom  he  had  been  cerrrt  rW 
thirty  yean  ;  and  soon  after  U.**.  with  u>  da  4 
relmquishiog  his  shop,  he  bmk  a  bouse  <.*  the  an 
side  of  CasUe-hiil.  in  rather  a  ihw«ai  sy*  d 
architecture.  Here  he  spent  the  last  lv*>«  yero 
of  his  life  in  a  calm  iiiA  j  .rasi.nl  rv\rner  ;  akfcnrt 
he  did  not  give  up  ho  shop  unu.  within  tarerwsnU 
his  decease.  He  died  on  tlx  7th  January.  I?j6,*pii 
seventy-two  ;  and  was  buried  in  Greyfrarr  Oaro- 
yani.  w  here  a  monument  to  his  memory  uentvc 
RAMSAY.  A.xnaaw  Michael,  better  kawwifc 
Uie  name  of  Uie  Chevalier  de  Raouay.  »»» l*n  j 
Ayr,  in  1666.  He  was  the  son  oi  a  baker  a  ops 
lent  circumstances,  who  was  able  to  rut  a*  i 
good  education.  After  spending  sure  iim*  tlit 
universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St  Andrews, be *tn 
to  Leyden,  Uie  university  of  which  was  at  dot  tat 
Uie  common  resort  of  Uie  literary  youth  of  Stsuk 
In  1 7 10,  he  repaired  to  Cambray,  on  a  vi*  to  -it 
celebrated  Feuelon,  who  received  him  inro  bsbwt 
as  an  inmate  of  Uie  family,  and  by  whom  fa*  >i< 
persuaded  to  embrace  Uie  Catholic  faith.  Feata* s 
influence  procured  him  the  preceptorship  to  c* 
duke  de  Chateau-Thiery  and  Uie  prince  de  Tcrpttf 
He  was  afterwards  enroled  to  supcrinttad  tl»e» 
cation  of  Prince  Charles  Edward  Stuart  aui  it 
broUier  Henry,  afterwards  Cardinal  de  Yort  u 
for  this  purpose  he  removed  from  Paris  to  Rom  a 
1724.  Later  in  life,  he  visited  his  native  caaro, 
and  offered  to  settle  a  handsosne  annuity  on  as  rs 
lations,  which  Uiey  refused  to  accept,  on  the  p»al 
of  his  having  renounced  Uie  Protestant  foul  K» 
died,  while  residine  with  Uie  family  of  Manh. 
Turenue,  at  St  Germain  en  Laye,  on  the  uh 
1743.  The  Chevalier  de  Ramsay,  during  fca  **. 
published  several  works,  which  give  him  s  rwfwi 
able  place  both  in  French  and  English  litems* 
The  chief  of  these  are,  a  Life  of  Viscount  Tsrsw, 
a  Life  of  Fcnclun,  Uie  Travels  of  Cyrus. and  <  ar? 
work  on  Uie  principles  of  Natural  and  Rerovri 
Religion. 

RAMSAY,  David,  M.  D .,  an  eminent  Aaxroi 
physician  and  popular  historian,  was  burn  April  u 
1749,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania  h's 
father  was  an  Irish  cmigraut,  and  a  respediN 
farmer.  He  studied  medicine  in  Philadelphia,  tit  u» 
year  1772,  when  he  commenced  the  practior  <i  »* 
profession  in  Maryland,  and,  after  a  year,  ma** 
to  Charleston,  Sou tl)  Carolina,  where  lie  una  ac- 
quired celebrity.  He  laboured  sealously  aithi* 
pen  Ui  promote  Uie  independence  of  his  cvutr 
For  some  time  he  attended  Uie  army  in  the  arson 
of  a  surgeon,  and  was  at  Uie  siege  of  Ssnaa* 
He  was  a  leading  member  of  Uie  legiditut  * 
SouUi  Carolina,  from  177b'  to  the  conclusku  d  *• 
war.  In  1782,  he  was  elected  a  member  ai  tht  o* 
tinental  congress,  and  continued  in  Uiat  U«h  uUi* 
close  of  Uie  war.  I  n  1 765,  he  was  elected  to  rqr- 
sent  Uie  Charleston  district  in  congress,  aoi  «* 
chosen  its  president,  pro  tempore.  In  thei*^ 
ing  year,  he  again  returned  to  his  prufessice.  j* 
his  literary  pursuits.  In  17s5,  he  published  1 
lory  of  Uie  revolution  in  SouUi  Carolina,  ahidi 
tianslated  and  published  in  France.  In  17**. !' 
published  Uie  History  of  Uie  American  Revolm** 
which  passed  through  two  large  editions ;  ui  19" 
the  Life  of  Washington  ;  in  1808,  Uie  History 
SouUi  Carolina.  He  also  left,  among  hisn*aBu*cnf<4' 
a  History  of  Uie  United  States,  from  their  fir* 
tlement  as  English  colonies  to  Uie  end  of  lb?  ynr 
1 808  ;  and  a  series  of  historical  volumes.  enu|P4 
Universal  History  Americanised,  or  an  Hist«*** 
View  of  the  World,  from  the  earliest  Record*  U»  * 
Nineteenth  Century,  with  a  particular  Rrferes*** 
the  State  of  Sjcicty,  Literature,  Religion,  aid  Fi*» 
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c»f  (Government  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  first  was  published  early  in  1817,  with  a  con- 
tinuation to  the  treaty  of  tthent,  by  the  reverend 
Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  other  literary  gentle- 
men  (in  3  vols.,  8vo.)  The  latter,  which  had  oc- 
cupied doctor  Ramsay's  leisure  during  more  than 
forty  years,  was  published  in  1S19  (IJ5  vols.,  8vo.) 
He  died  May  8,  1815,  iu  consequence  of  wounds 
received  two  days  previous  from  the  pistol  of  a 
maniac,  in  open  day,  within  a  few  paces  of  his 
•(welling. 

KAMSDEN,  Jusa,  an  eminent  mechanist  and 
optician,  was  bom  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire,  in 
1  738.  He  applied  himself  to  engraving,  and,  in 
the  course  of  his  employment,  having  to  engrave 
several  mathematical  instruments  finally  con- 
structed them  himself.  He  married  a  daughter  of 
Mr  Holland,  the  celebrated  optician,  and  opened  a 
shop  in  the  Hay  market,  whence  he  removed  to 
Piccadilly,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  in 
1800.  Ramsden  obtained  a  premium  from  the 
board  of  longitude,  for  the  invention  of  a  machine 
for  the  division  of  mathematical  instruments ;  lie 
also  improved  Uie  construction  ol  the  theodolite, 
the  pyrometer  for  measuring  the  dilatation  of 
bodies  by  heat,  tlte  barometer  for  measuring  the 
height  of  mountains,  &c. ;  also  the  refracting 
micrometer,  and  transit  instrument  and  quadrant. 
He  made  great  improvements  in  Hadley's  quadrant 
ami  sextant,  and  procured  a  patent  for  an  amended 
equatorial.  Mr  Kamsden,  who  was  chosen  a  fellow 
•it  the  royal  society  in  1780,  was  distinguished 
during  the  whole  of  his  life  by  an  enthusiastic 
attention  to  his  own  profession,  which  formed  his 
amusement  as  well  as  his  occupation;  and  such 
was  his  reputation,  that  his  instruments  were 
be>poketi  from  every  part  of  Europe ;  and  ulti- 
mately to  obtain  lite  fulfilment  of  an  order,  was 
deemed  a  high  favour. 

KAMSGATE;  a  faddonable  bathing  place  in 
the  isle  of  Tlianet.  five  miles  from  Margate,  and 
seventy  two  east  of  London.  It  has  an  excellent 
artificial  harbour,  formed  by  immense  piers,  extend- 
ing 800  feet  into  the  sea  ;  more  tlian  800  sail  have 
lieen  sheltered  in  it  at  once.  Ramsgate  derives  its 
principal  importance  from  the  great  resort  of 
persons  hither  for  >ea-bathing,  for  which  purpose 
the  beach  U  particularly  suited,  in  consequence  of 
the  smoothness  of  the  sands,  die  limpid  clearness  of 
the  water,  and  the  salubrity  of  the  air.  and  beauty 
of  the  prospects.  Here  are  bathing-houses,  con- 
veniently and  handsomely  fitted  up,  where  cold, 
warm,  shower,  and  vapour-baths  are  provided, 
together  with  other  accommodations  for  visitors, 
(hi  the  west  cliff  are  the  Isabella  warm  sea-water 
Inths,  the  wati  r  for  the  use  of  which  is  raised  1 10 
feet  through  an  aperture  iu  die  rock,  by  means  of 
machinery.  Here  are  assembly- rooms,  public 
libraries,  and  reading-rooms ;  and  the  inns, 
taverns,  lodging  and  hoarding-houses  in  general, 
afford  good  accommodations.  The  erection  of  die 
harbour  tended  greatly  to  the  improvement  of 
the  commerce  of  this  port,  but  the  trade  in  limber 
from  the  Baltic,  formerly  carried  on  here,  has  been 
discontinued.  The  coasting-trade  is  considerable, 
ranch  coal  being  imported ;  and  off  the  coast 
the  fishery  is  extensively  prosecuted  by  large  ves- 
sels from  the  western  ports,  and  by  some  small- 
craft  belonging  to  Rtimsgale.  In  1829,  there  were 
seventy  ships  belonging  to  Uiis  port,  the  burden  of 
which  altogether  amounted  to  4397  tons.  Steam 
packets  pass  hence  to  London  every  day  during 
die  season.  Here  are  two  large  yards  for  ship- 
building, rope- walks,  and  naval  store-houses.  The 
ii.urkeU  iue  ofuu  viMted  l.y  ptiious  U:itP;n>g  for 


sale,  from  France,  fruit,  eggs,  and  other  articles. 
Population  of  the  town  and  parish  in  1831,  7,985. 

RAMUS,  Pktkr,  a  philosopher  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  was  a  native  of  France.  He  went  to 
Paris  about  15*3,  when  he  was  but  eight  years  old, 
and  became  a  lackey  in  the  college  of  Navarre. 
Such  was  his  strong  inclination  for  learning,  that 
he  not  only  devoted  to  study  all  the  time  he  could 
spare  in  the  day,  but  also  a  part  of  die  night. 
After  attending  a  course  of  philosophy,  tie  was 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  M  A.,  on  which  occa- 
sion he  contested  the  infallibility  of  Aristotle.  His 
opinions  excited  violent  opposition,  and  the  partisaus 
of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy  had  recourse  to  Uie 
civil  power,  in  order  to  silence  their  adversary. 
His  publications  were  prohibited,  and  ordered  to 
be  burnt  before  the  royal  college  of  Cambray,  and 
he  was  commanded  to  abstain  from  teaching  his 
doctrines,  in»  1543.  Having  obtained  the  patronage 
of  the  cardinal  De  Lorraine,  the  prohibition  of  lec- 
turing was  withdrawn  iu  1547;  and,  in  1551,  lie 
was  appointed  royal  professor  of  rhetoric  and  philo- 
sophy at  Paris,  His  spirit  of  free  inquiry  ultimately 
led  him  to  become  a  Protestant.  This  cliange 
obliged  him  to  flee  from  Paris ;  but,  in  1503,  he 
was  restored  to  his  chair.  In  the  mas«acre  of  St 
Bartholomew's,  1571,  Kamus  was  one  of  the  vic- 
tims. His  works,  relating  to  grammar,  logic, 
madiematics,  &c,  are  numerous. 

RAN  A.  Under  this  head  we  shall  not  go  into 
a  description  of  diis  genus  of  reptiles,  but  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  an  account  of  the  frogs  which 
make  so  important  a  part  of  it.  Toads  die  reader 
will  find  described  iu  a  separate  article.  The 
nmtzle  of  frogs  terminates  more  iu  a  point  than 
diat  of  toads.  The  nostrils  are  visible  at  its 
summit.  The  teeth  are  very  small ;  the  eyes  large 
and  brilliant,  and  surrounded  with  a  yellow  circle  ; 
the  ears  are  placed  behind  them,  and  covered  by  a 
membrane.  The  muscles  of  frogs  are  considerable 
in  relation  to  dieir  buik,  and  peculiarly  elastic, 
strong,  irritable,  and  sensible  to  the  action  of  gal- 
vanism. Their  general  sensibility  does  not  appear 
to  be  great ;  they  are  killed  with  difficulty  ;  the 
heart  coutracts  and  dilates  a  long  Ume  after  Uie 
death  of  die  animal,  and  even  when  it  has  been 
extracted  from  die  body.  The  ordinary  mode  of 
progression  is  by  leaps.  Frogs  feed  on  tlu?  larva? 
of  aquatic  insects,  on  worms,  small  mollusca,  flies, 
&c,  and  always  choose  a  prey  which  is  living  and 
in  motion.  They  are  useful  in  gardens  by  destroy- 
ing great  quantities  of  small  slugs.  These  reptiles 
are  usually  found  during  the  summer  on  the  ground 
in  humid  places,  in  the  grass  of  meadows,  and  on 
die  banks  of  streamlets,  into  which  Uiey  continually 
leap  and  dive.  They  swim  well  and  without  diffi- 
culty by  meaus  of  dieir  hinder  feet,  the  toes  being 
luiited  by  a  membrane.  A  t  die  close  of  wane  rains 
in  the  fine  season,  they  frequently  spread  Utemselves 
through  the  country.  To  this  is  owing  the  popular 
belief  in  the  rains  of  frogs — a  very  ancient  preju- 
dice. Frogs  are  distinguished  by  a  peculiar  cry, 
termed  croaAing,  particularly  during  rain  and  hot 
weather,  in  die  looming  and  evening.  During  die 
feudal  rigime  in  France,  when  die  castles  were 
surrounded  with  water,  it  was  the  occupation  of 
die  slaves  or  villains  to  strike  the  water  of  the 
dikes  morning  and  evening  to  prevent  die  frogs 
from  disturbing  die  repose  of  their  masters.  Even 
up  to  die  period  of  the  revolution,  this  custom 
existed  in  many  places.  As  soon  as  the  summer  is 
over,  ami  the  weather  liegins  to  be  a  little  cold, 
the  frogs  lose  dieir  natural  voracity,  and  cease 
eating.  As  the  cold  increases,  they  sink  into  the 
mud  vi  deep  waters,  U,t  holts  of  fountains,  and 
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sometimes  even  into  ground  iwt  covered  by  water, 
Mini  pass  the  winter  in  profound  lethargy  'lite 
female  lays  annually  from  tlx  to  twelve  hundred 
rni  ;  ami  frog*  can  live  a  great  number  of  years 
if  they  escape  their  enemies,— serpents,  pikes, 
\  ullures,  storks,  &c, — wluch  destroy  immense 
quantities  of  them.  In  France  they  are  much  used 
fur  food,  and  in  (>erroany  also.  The  continental 
physicians  employ  their  flesh,  variously  pre}«red, 
in  the  treatment  of  a  number  of  diseases.  There 
nre  uumrnius  species  of  tiiis  animal.  The  green 
frog  {rana  etcnienta)  is  about  two  or  three  inches 
long,  without  reckoning  the  hinder  feel.  It 
abounds  in  stagnant  waters  on  the  continent  of 
Europe  and  in  Asia,  but  is  less  common  in  England 
limn  the  rana  lemporarta.  It  seldom  comes  to 
land,  and  never  removes  from  the  banks  of  streams 
ponds,  or  lakes.  The  roma  temporaria,  or  common 
frog  of  Kngland,  is  tolerably  abundant  throughout 
Europe,  prefers  wooded  and  mountainous  situation*, 
ami  frequents  meadows  and  gardens  during  fine 
weather.  It  is  generally  found  on  land  in  summer. 
At  the  approach  of  winter,  it  retires  into  fountains 
and  pond*  of  pure  water,  but  doe*  not  bury  itself 
in  the  mud  at  the  bottom.  The  rana  clamitant, 
found  in  Carolina,  of  an  obscure  colour,  is  the  live- 
liest of  all  known  frog*.  It  croaks  continually, 
and  never  removes  far  from  the  shore.  The  rama 
fn pirns,  or  bull  frog,  is  the  largest  species  of  this 
genus,  being  three  or  four  inches  broad,  ami  six  or 
eight  in  length,  without  including  the  feet  ;  with 
the  limbs  extruded,  it  measures  about  eighteen 
inches.  It  inhabits  North  America,  particularly 
the  southern  part  of  the  United  States.  Its  cry  is 
very  deep  and  hoarse.  It  is  very  fond  of  young 
ducks  and  goslings,  which  it  swallows  whole.  On 
level  ground,  it  makes  leaps  of  from  six  to  eight 
feet.  The  rana  grunient,  if  distinct  from  the  pre- 
ceding species,  is  fully  as  large.  It  is  found  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  is  said  to  be  able  to  clear,  with  a 
leap,  a  wall  five  feet  high.  I  lie  rana  paradoxa  is 
found  at  Surinam,  and  in  other  countries  of  South 
America.  As  the  adult  animal  is  less  than  the 
tadpole,  in  consequence  of  the  loss  of  an  enormous 
tail,  and  of  Mime  envelopments  of  the  body,  MOM 
observers  formerly  supposed  tliat  the  animal  passed 
from  the  frog  to  the  tadpole  state,  and  was  subse- 
quently  transformed  into  a  fish ;  this  error,  how- 
ever, is  completely  refuted. 

RANCE.    See  Trappe,  La. 

RANKl.AGH  ROTUNDA  and  GARDENS; 
near  Chelsea,  built  ami  opened  fur  musical  perfor- 
mances, in  1742.  Degenerating  into  n  scene  of 
licentiousness,  it  was  shut  up  in  1803,  since  which 
the  buildings  have  been  wholly  demolished. 

RANCH,  in  gunnery  ;  the  path  of  a  bullet,  or 
the  line  it  descntie*  from  the  mouth  of  the  piece  to 
the  point  where  it  lodges.  Range  is  also  the  dis- 
tance to  which  a  bomb  or  cannon  lull  is  thrown 
from  a  piece  of  artillery  by  the  explosion  of  gun- 
|»owder.  The  flight  of  a  shot  is  distinguished  by 
artillery  men  into  two  different  ranges,  of  which 
the  first  is  called  the  point-blank,  and  the  second 
the  random  $hnt.  To  these  also  may  be  added  the 
ricochet,  or  rolling  and  lioundinp  snot.  The  point- 
blank  range  is  the  extent  of  the  apparent  right 
line  described  by  a  ball  discharged  from  a  cannon. 
The  random  shot  is  when,  by  letting  the  breech 
down  upon  the  lied  of  the  carriage,  the  ball  is 
carried  to  its  greatest  possible  distance,  and  de- 
scribes a  curve  in  its  flight.  The  ricochet  i»  fired 
by  elevating  the  piece  from  three  to  six  degrees, 
nod  only  clinrging  it  with  a  qiuiutity  of  powder 
sufficient  to  carry  the  shot  along  the  face  of  the 
wi.rks  attacked.    The  shot  thus  discharged,  so  us 


ll  go  just  over  the  parapet,  roUi  oi.l  b* 
killing,  maiming,  or  destroying  ail  it 
course,  creating  much  more  disorder,  by  _ 
slowly,  than  if  thrown  from  the  piece  with 
violence.   As  one  of  the  effects  of  the  bumb 
from  its  weight,  the  range  of  mortal 
different  from  that  of  cannon,  because  tike 
is  not  pointed  at  a  certain  object,  like  the 
but  inclined  to  the  nor  in  m  at  a  certain 
that  the  bomb,  being  thrown  up  obliquely, 
upon  the  place  intended  :  hence  it  appears 
mortar  has  no  point-blank  range,  or,  at ' 
no  use  is  made  of  it.    Ricochet  signifies 
drake — a  name  given  to  the  bounding  of  a  flat  stcae 
thrown  almost  honmutally  into  the  water.    It  was 
the  opinion  of  engineers  formerly,  that,  by 
the  pieces  high,  the  ball  was  thrown  to  a 
distance:  hence  the  pieces  were  charged 
thirds,  or  even  the  whole  weight  of  th 
order  to  impel  it  with  greater  velocity  ;  bat  at  has 
been  discovered  since,  that  the  half  or  one  third  oi 
the  weight  of  the  ball  is  the  fittest  charge  far  tar 
piece.    It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  here,  that 
the  range  of  cannon  is  greater  in  the 
at  night  than  at  noon,  and  in  cold 
weather.   The  reason  is,  that,  at  these  times,  the 
air  being  less  heated,  gives  leas  way  to  the 
lion  of  the  powder,  which  being,  by  these 
confined,  as  it  were,  to  a  smaller  sphere  of 
must  have  a  stronger  effect  in  proportion, 
the  lengths  of  cannon  are  proportionable  to  the 
height  of  the  charge,  the  shot  will  be  rtinhmi.is' 
with  the  same  velocity,  whatever  the  calibre  amy 
be.    The  greatest  distance  to  which  a  shell  cms  a* 
thrown,  with  the  strongest  charge,  m  little  mam 
than  about  1800  or  2000  fathoms. 

RANGER  ;  an  officer  of  a  forest,  ■ininmiid  a* 
drive  the  deer  back  from  the  purlieus,  to  prevea 
trespasses,  &c 

RANGOON  (formerly  Dagoom) ;  a  city  of  Br 
mah,  in  Pegu ;  000  miles  south-east  of  Calrsua: 
Ion.  96°  0  \-  ,  lai.  16°  47'  N.  It  is  the  nrtaraal 
port  of  tiie  Birman  empire,  situated  on  a  branch  oi 
the  Irrawaddy,  or  Ava,  called  the  Rangoon  river, 
thirty  miles  from  the  sea,  and  was  founded  m  tar 
year  1765,  by  Alompra,  king  of  Binaah,  who  had 
taken  the  country  from  the  king  of  Pegu.  Th? 
river  is  commodious  for  building  ships,  and  tie 
forests  of  Birmah  and  Pegu  yield  teak  wood.  The 
population  lias  been  estimated  at  30,000.  but  b  art 
more  then  12,000.  It  was  taken  by  the  English  is 
1824,  but  restored.  The  American 
sionary  society  has  a  mission  here. 

RANK.    In  the  article  Ceremonial  *f  R 
1'otrert,  we  have  spoken  of  the  former  and 
arrangement  of  rank  among  them.    As  to  the 
Unctions  of  rank  among  individuals,  these  will 
always  be  more  marked  in  proportion  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  country  is  arbitrary,  and  the  civie 
spirit  dead.    The  Roman  and  Bymntine  imperil 

 ns  exhibit  n  striking  instance  of  the  fmjfmjflmjti 

attached  to  these  distinctions,  when  compared  wita 
Uie  vigorous  period  of  republican  Rome.   In  Rosas . 
the  most  absolute  government  in  Europe,  the  people 
are  divided  into  fourteen  classes ;  and  whoever  be- 
comes a  member  of  one  of  the  eight  highest,  receive* 
nobility  for  himself  and  family.    The  rank  of  all 
these  classes  is  estimated  with  reference  to  military 
degrees  ;  thus  a  doctor  of  medicine,  if  we  are  right 
ly  informed ,  is  equal  in  rank  to  a  captain  of  infantry 
In  a  country  where  the  mania  for  titles  is  earned 
to  such  excess  as  in  Germany  (see  Ctrun  teller,  C m 
mtauat,  and  the  note  to  article  Majettp),  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  tliat  there  most  have  been  s* 
abundancc  of  contested  questions  respecting  mat 
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In  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  these 
prevailed  there,  and  in  other  countries  of  the  Euro- 
i** An  continent,  to  a  ridiculous  extent.  There  are, 
in  England,  above  sixty  degrees  of  precedency ; 
but  these  are  intended  principally  to  designate  the 
order  to  be  observed  in  processions,  and  on  other 
occasions  of  ceremony,  and  have  little  to  do  with  de- 
termining the  respect  which  is  paid  to  men  in  society. 

RANK,  in  war,  is  a  row  of  soldiers  placed  side 
t»y  side;  while  FILE  is  a  number  drawn  up  in  a 
direct  line  behind  each  oilier. 

RANUNCULUS;  a  genus  of  plants  containing 
about  150  species,  almost  exclusively  inhabiting  the 
northern  hemisphere.    The  species  of  TQNttncuim 
nre  herbaceous  plants,  with  entire  lobed  or  dissected 
leaves,  and  usually  terminal  flowers,  of  a  yellow 
colour,  but,  in  a  few  species,  white.    The  calyx 
consists  of  five  caducous  leaves.    There  are  five 
petals,  and  numerous  stamens,  surrounding  a  cluster 
of  one  seeded  capsules.    Almost  all  are  acrid  and 
caustic,  |K)isomms  if  taken  internally,  and,  when 
externally  applied,  will  raise  busters,  which  are 
followed  by  deep  ulcerations,  if  left  on  too  long. 
Reg  gars  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  this  proper- 
ty to  produce  ulcers,  in  order  to  excite  pity.  This 
acrid   principle   is  destroyed  by  desiccation  or 
immersion  in  hot  water  —  The  R.   sttiaticus  is 
a  native  of  the  Levant  and  North  Africa,  and 
was  first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  crusaders.  It 
is  now  a  favourite  ornamental  plant,  which  has 
produced  innumerable  varieties,  of  every  shade  and 
combination  of  colours  excepting  blue.  The  flowers 
are  double  and  semi-double,  and  often  two  inches  or 
more  in  diameter. 

RANZ  DES  VACHES  (in  German.  Kuhreihein) 
is  the  name  of  the  celebrated  national  air,  which 
the  herdsmen  of  the  Alps  in  Switzerland  sing  or 
play  when  they  drive  out  the  herds.  It  consists  of  a 
lew  simple  intervals,  is  entirely  adapted  to  the  sim- 
ple life  of  these  people  and  their  instrument  (the 
silpenhorn,  horn  of  the  Alps),  and  has  an  uncommon 
effect  in  the  eel  iocs  of  the  mountains.  This 
effect  becoming  ultimately  associated  with  the 
locality  of  Switierland,  explains  the  many  anecdotes 
of  the  home-sickness  caused  by  the  sound  of  the 
Rant  det  l'ache$,  when  heard  by  Swiss  in  foreign 
countries.  There  are,  however,  variations  in  the 
melody,  and  we  find,  even  in  Rousseau's  Diction- 
main  dt  Musiaue,  several  Ranz  dei  f'achei.  In  18 15, 
appeared  at  Berne,  the  second  edition  of  a  com- 
plete collection  of  these  airs.  Appensell  is  said  to 
have  the  most  genuine  and  original  Ham  det  Fachei. 

RAPE  {brtutiea  naput)  ;  a  cruciferous  plant, 
with  small  yellow  flowers,  belonging  to  the  same 
genus  with  the  cabbage  and  turnip,  and  cultivated, 
to  a  considerable  extent,  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
There  are  two  varieties,  the  rape  and  cole,  the  lat- 
ter distinguishable  by  its  greater  height,  fewer 
branches,  and  its  being  more  soft  and  tender.  Both 
are  frequently  sown  intermixed.  When  sown  sep- 
arately, the  cole  is  usually  used  as  fodder  for  sheep, 
and  the  rape  allowed  to  remain  for  the  seed.  The 
harvest  commences  in  the  month  of  August,  when 
the  pods  are  yellow,  but  before  perfect  maturity  ; 
and,  as  Uie  seed  is  easily  died,  it  is  customary  in 
some  places  to  thresh  the  plants  in  the  field,  upon 
a  large  cloth.  Oil  is  obtained  from  the  seeds  by 
pressure,  and  is  used  in  large  quantities  for  various 
economical  purposes,  for  making  the  soap  called 
great  toap,  for  bunting  in  lamps,  by  clothiers  and 
;  also  in  medicine,  be.,  &c.    It  is  apt  to  be- 


come rancid,  though  there  are  means  of  purifying  it. 
The  oil-cake  is  sometimes  employed  for  fattening 
men,  or  a>  n  manure.  The  roots  may  1*  enten  as 
a  substitute  for  turnips,  but  they  have  a  stronger 


taste.  The  stalks  are  generally  burnt,  and  the 
ashes,  which  are  very  rich  in  alkaline  matter,  are 
collected  and  sold.  A  mixture  of  rape  and  millet 
seed  is  frequently  employed  as  food  for  cage  birds. 
This  plant  grows  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  radical  leaves  are  lyrate,  and  the  superior  ones 
very  smooth,  and  embracing  the  stem. 

RAPE  CAKE.    See  Rape  and  Manure. 

RAPHAEL,  oa  RAFFAELLO  Sanzio  or  !>*' 
Sakti,  the  greatest  painter  of  the  modem,  or,  as  lie 
is  considered  by  many,  the  last  of  the  ancient 
school  of  art,  was  born  at  Urbino,  on  Good  Friday. 
March  8,  1483,  and  died  at  Rome,  on  Good  Friday 
April  7, 1520.  A  Madonna  and  Child,  painted  by  him 
on  the  wail  of  the  yard  of  his  fatlier's  house,  without 
his  having  received  any  instruction  (which  painting 
was  subsequently  transferred,  together  with  the 
portion  of  wall  on  which  it  was  painted,  to  a  room 
in  Uie  liouse,  where  it  may  still  be  seen),  convinced 
his  father,  Giovanni  Sansio,  an  indifferent  painter, 
of  his  own  incompetency  to  do  justice  to  the  talents 
of  his  sort,  and  induced  him  to  place  him  in  the 
school  of  an  abler  master.  At  his  request,  Perugino 
received  the  young  painter  into  the  number  of  his 
pnpils.  Raphael  soon  surpassed  his  numerous  aim- 
peers,  and  in  a  short  time,  so  completely  acquired 
ids  teachers  manner,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distinguish 
the  works  of  the  two  belonging  to  this  period.  This 
is  shown  by  Raphael's  first  works, — the  Coronation 
of  the  Duke  Niecolo  da  Tolentino,  a  Crucified  Sav- 
iour, between  two  Angels,  a  Holy  Family,  a  Be- 
trothal of  Mary,  and,  particularly,  the  Crowning  of 
Mary,  fur  the  Franciscan  convent  in  Perugia,— all 
executed  by  him  between  his  fifteenth  and  eight- 
eenth years.  During  this  time,  the  painting  of  the 
library  of  the  cathedral  at  Sienna  was  intrusted  to 
Pinturicchio,  who  had  been  a  fellow  pupil  of  Ra- 
phael, and  now  invited  him  to  assist  in  this  labour. 
Raphael  had  already  completed  a  great  part  of  the 
cartoons  for  this  purpose,  when  he  learned  that  the 
cartoons  of  Michael  Angeioand  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
which  had  been  prepared  by  these  two  great  artists 
in  consequence  of  the  prise  offered  by  the  city  ol 
Florence,  were  publicly  exhibited  in  that  city. 
Burning  with  desire  to  behold  them,  he  hastened  u> 
Florence.  These  cartoons,  and  Florence  itself,  then 
the  seat  of  all  that  was  beautiful,  made  a  deep  im- 
pression on  his  youthful  sensibilities  ;  and  he  derive*! 
great  advantage  from  the  acquaintance  of  many  young 
artists  of  distinction,  Gairlandaio,  San  Gallo,  fcc. 
Although  Raphael's  biographers  do  not  expressly 
say  that  he  studied  assiduously  in  Florence,  the 
works  of  the  earlier  masters,  Cimabue,  Masaccio, 
Giotto,  Verochio,  Ghiberti.  as  Michael  Angelo  and 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  had  done,  the  fact  is  evident 
from  Uie  pictures  executed  by  him  while  tltere, 
among  which  a  Madonna  and  Child  (now  in  Uie 
Tribuna  at  Florence)  is  highly  commended  by 
Vasari.  The  death  of  his  parents  obliged  Raphael 
to  hurry  home  ;  and  while  he  was  arranging  his 
fathers  affairs  in  Urbino,  he  completed,  in  his 
hours  of  leisure,  several  paintings,  e.  g.,  two  Ma- 
donnas, a  St  George,  and  probably  its  pendant,  Uie 
St  Michael  (now  in  Paris),  Christ  praying  in  Uie 
Garden  (in  Paris),  and,  in  1604,  Uie  Marriage  of 
Mary  ( Lo  Spotalisio,  now  in  Milan).  His  love  for 
Perugia  soon  induced  him  to  return  thither.  He 
there  sustained  his  reputation  by  several  paintings 
— a  Madonna  for  Uie  church  of  the  Frati  dV  Servi, 
a  Mater  dolorosa,  over  which  he  delineated,  in  a 
second  picture,  God  Uie  Father  (now  in  the  Palace 
Colonna,  at  Rome)  with  some  other  easel-pieces, 
and  a  Christ,  with  God  the  Father,  surrounded  by 
several  Saints,  for  Uie  small  Camaldulian  convent, 
which  was  his  first  painting  in  fresco.    All  Uiese 
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w..rks  partake  somewhat  of  the  style  ol  his  master, 
and  do  not  exhibit  the  grandeur,  dignity,  and  power 
of  hi*  later  performances,  but  are  distinguished  for 
the  sensibility  mid  feeling  belonging  to  the  earlier 
school.    11m  desire  for  further  improvement  drew 
him  a  second  time  to  Florence,  where  he  zealously 
pursued  his  study  of  Uie  old  masters  above  men- 
tioned, ami  where  his  acquaintance  with  Fra  Bar. 
tolomeo  gave  him  a  more  correct  knowledge  of 
colouring,    lie  seems  to  have  sjient  the  whole 
time  of  his  residence  in  that  at y  in  his  studies  :  at 
least  it  is  known  that  he  executed  there  nothing  but 
a  few  portraits  and  the  cartoon  for  his  Kntomhmg 
of  Christ.    This  picture  itself  he  painted  in  Peru- 
gia, whence  it  was  afterwards  transferred  to  the 
Horghese  palace  in  Rome.    It  is  a  miracle  of  com- 
position, design  and  expression,  and  was  surpassed, 
in  these  respects,  by  few  of  his  subsequent  per- 
formances.   Alter  finishing  it,  Raphael  returned, 
for  the  thinl  time,  to  Florence,  where  his  studies 
became  again  Ins  chief  employment ;  at  least  we 
are  able  to  point  out.  with  certainty, as  having  been 
executed  at  this  time,  only  the  excellent  Madonna, 
called  La  llrita  (iiardmtera  (now  in  Fans),  and 
nnolhcr  Madonna,  with  the  Fathers  of  the  Church 
l now  in  Brussels),  neither  of  which  was  entirely 
■lushed  by  Raphael.    His  repealed  residence  in 
Florence  had  the  greatest  influence,  not  only  on 
himself.  I » 1 1 -  on  ill.-  whole  of  tin-  tit  -tie-l  it  school  of 
art.    He  found  that  Cinuihue,  (tiotlo,  Fiesole.  and 
the  Florentine  artists  of  the  lime,  could  not  only 
compete  with  his  teacher,  Perugino,  in  all  the 
departments  of  art.  but  Unit  some  of  them — Masac- 
ca>,  Fra  Filippo  Lippi,  Man. at. »  Alheruuelli.  Clnr- 
landaio  aiai  Fra  liartnlomeo — surpassed  liim  in 
excellence  of  com|M>sitiun.  correctness  of  devgn, 
ami  liveliness  of  colouring     In  the  works  ol  Chir- 
Inndaio,  and  nl>ove  all  of  Mnsaccio.  he  lound,  wliat 
he  most  desired,  a  grander  style  in  forms,  drapery, 
and  outline.    As  Knphael  tuid  alrendy  acquired  the 
excellences  of  the  greatest  masters  ol  his  tune  in 
Romagua.  he  now  possessed  himself  of  those  oi'  the 
Florentine  school,  for  which  he  ever  entertained  a 
great  esteem.    A  striking  proof  of  tins  nus  his 
copying,  in  his  lopgte.  without  the  least  alteration, 
two  figures  by  Masaccio,  which  may  still  tie  seen 
in  the  Carmelite  monastery  at  Florence,  namely. 
Adam  and  Kve  driven  from  Paradise  by  the  Angel. 
Pope  Julius  H.  had  employed  lirumaiile  in  rebuild- 
ing St  Peter's,  and  in  the  embellishment  of  the 
Vatican.  At  llnuuanle*  suggestion,  Raphael  was. in 
uivited  to  Rome.   The  poje received  him  with 
distinguished  favour,  and  tile  artists  of  Rome  with 
the  greatest  respect.    Here  he  executed  the  Dis- 
pitta,  or  Dispute  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Church,  on 
the  wall  of  the  second  chamber,  called  the  stanza 
delta  Srgnatura,  next  to  the  great  hall  of  Constan- 
tino.   Between  this  painting  and  his  Kntomhuig  of 
Christ  then*  is  a  similarly,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  Ins  later  per  lorruai  ices.    In  the  grouping,  also, 
he  has  adhered  in  ihe  si  vie  of  his  earlier  predeces- 
sors ;  but  the  Ihsputn  is  hy  far  the  more  perfect  of 
the  two.    All  is  h/e,  motion,  action:  the  variety  of 
the  characters  is  a<hnirahle  ;  every  stroke  is  full  ol 
meaning.    If  we  divide  Kapliat  I's  works  into  sev- 
eral periods,  the  first  comprising  his  earlier  |>er- 
formances,  executed  in  the  manner  of  Peruguui,  the 
second  comprising  those  which  he  executed  in 
I  rhino,  Florence,  fcr.,  we  recognise  in  the  hisputa 
tiie  transition  to  the  third  manner,  which  is  still 
more  clearly  manifested  in  the  School  of  Alliens, 
the  second  grand  painting  in  this  chamber.  This 
painting  (which  was  probably  preceded  by  the  Par- 
nassus, the  third  great  pointing  of  the  room  dis- 
|  la)s  far  more  freedom  of  handling,  and  more  man- 


•  1  in  ess  and  energy.    By  it  Raphael  gained  so  co 
'  pletely  the  favour  of  the  pope.  thai,  be  cum 
almost  all  the  frescoes  of  other  artists  in  the  V  i 
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can  to  be  effaced,  that  the  rooms  might  be 
by  him .  Raphael  painted  in  their  stead,  in  l 
meutioned  rfnri  za ,  tlie  a  I  legoncai  fig-urea  of  Tbeukarj. 
Philosophy,  Justice,  and  Poetry,  in  the  corners  of 
I  the  ceiling  ;  the  Fail  of  Adam.  Astronomy.  A  polo 
and  Marsyas,  ami  Solomons  Judgment,  all 
reference  to  the  four  principal  figures  of  the 
meiit ;   aud,  lastly,  on  the  fourth  walL 
windows.  Prudence,  Temperance,  and 
below  them,  the  emperor  Justinian,  delivering 
I  Roman  law  to  Tribouinu,  and  Gregory  X.  ( 
the  Decretals  to  an  Advocate,  and,  under 
Moses  ami  an  armed  allegorical  figure.    In  1£4  i. 
all  the  pieces  of  the  first  stanza  or  hail  were  fin- 
ished.   According  to  Yasari's  acciHial,  he  stow 
executed  several  less  important  but  excr-lksst  fiws- 
coes  (Isaiah  in  St  Augustine's,  the 
Sibyls  iu  Ma- Maria  deila  Pace,  and  the 
Madonna  di  Foligno  in  the  Vaticau). 
greas  which  Raphael  made,  in  his  peculiar  siy^\  » 
shown  by  his  next  painting  in  the  stanza,  the  im- 
pulsion of  Heliodorus  from  the  Temple.    Here  the 
style  is  far  more  earnest,  grand,  bold, , 
the  execution  far  more  spirited  and 
was  followed,  in  1514.  after  the 
new  poj>e,  Leo  X.,  by  his  Leo  the  tii 
the  Progress  of  Attiia,  the  Delist 
from  Prison,  and,  on  the  ceiling  of 
Moses  viewing  the  burning  Bush, 
i he  Ark,  the  Sacrifice  of  Isaac,  I 
Nearly  contemporary  with  them  are  the  fooWug 
easel-pieces  :  the  famous  Madonna  del  Peter  (as  rise 
Kscunal),  which  was  transferred,  in  Paris,  from 
wood  to  canvass ;  his  equally  beautiful  Ceriiav 
winch  is  said  to  have  been  (unshed   by  i.iuho  Kt> 
ina no ;  a  Holy  Family,  called  La   I'rrlm    in  tin 
Kscunal);  Eiekiel's  Dream ;  among 
donnas,  Uiat  called  Deli  imjmnnata ; 
ing  the  Cross,  known  hy  the  name  of  Ln 
di  Sidtia  (now  in  Madrid);  Christ  in  tiiurv,  see- 
rounoed  by  saints :  /  ciay  *e  Sanii;  Ids  own  pur- 
Iran  viiow  in  Munich  ;  the  portrait  of  Leo  X.  vaow 
in  Paris), tic.    Albert  Durer.  induced  by  Raphaei  s 
reputauoii,  is  said  to  have  made  him  an  ofer  of  bs 
friendship,  and  to  have  sent  him  several  of  fits  mmm 
etchings,  with  his  portrait,  and  to  have  received, 
in  return,  a  number  of  drawings  by  Raphaels  bsssL 
VVith  the  Conflagration  of  the  1  lor  go  (Ineemdm  aei 
Ilorgo).  extinguished  by  the  Prayers  of  Leo,  Ra- 
phael began  the  third  stanza  of  the  Vatican.  This 
work  is  a  master-piece  for  strength  and  troth  of 
expression,  beauty  of  forms,  excellence  of  groupati 
and  variety.    It  was  followed  by  the  Corona  boa  oi 
Charlemagne,  Leo  llt.'s  Vindication  of  Himself 
before  Charlemagne,  and  the  Victory  of  Leo  IT. 
over  the  Saracens  at  Ostia  (on  which,  however. 
Raphael's  scholars  were  employed  in  working  fnaa 
his  designs  .    He  next  completed  the  galleries 
(loggie)  of  the  Vatican  palace,  by  which  the  roosss 
communicate,  and  which  had  been  left  unfinished 
by  liramanie.  and  furnished  designs  for  the  paint- 
digs  and  stucco-work  with  which  they  were  to  he 
adorned.    The  execution  of  the  paintings  (except- 
ing four  done  hy  himself)  Raphael  intrusted  to 
Ciuho  Romano  and  some  of  his  other  pupils,  and 
the  stucco-work  to  John  of  Udine.    In  this  way 
was  formed  a  complete  series  of  works  of  art,  whim 
have  exalted  the  palace  of  the  Vatican  into  a  tem- 
ple of  the  arts.    The  pope,  charmed  with  the  ex- 
cellence of  these  performances,  committed  to  Ra- 
phael the  decoration  of  another  stanza  of  the  Vl 
with  images  of  the  saints  and  apostles, 
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him  su|>rriiitendent  of  oil  Uie  embellishments  of 
Uii»  palace,  and  loaded  him  with  marks  of  honour. 
During  this  time,  Raphael  produced  many  other 
excellent  pieces,  prepared  designs  for  several  pal- 
aces in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  and  finished 
the  Madonna  for  the  church  of  St  Sixtus  in  Pia- 
cenaa  (now  in  Dresden),  unquestionably  one  of  the 
manter-works  of  his  pencil.   The  loftiness,  dignity, 
and  sublimity,  combined  with  sweetness,  grace, 
and  beauty,  which  reign  in  this  picture,  render  it 
inimitable.    Oilier  works  of  this  period  are  St 
Michael,  the  portrait*  of  Beatrice  of  Ferrara,  of 
his  beloved  Portiarina,  of  Caroodelet  (now  iu  Eng- 
land), of  count  Castiglione,  and  of  the  beautiful 
Joanna  of  Arragon  (both  in  Paris).    Of  Uie  last 
there  are  two  excellent  copies,  which  are  often 
represented  as  the  work  of  the  artist  himself,  one 
in  the  possession  of  count  Fries  at  Vienna,  the  other 
of  Wocher  at  Basle.   To  this  time,  alw>,  belong  the 
frescoes  in  the  Farnesina,  representing  the  life  of 
Psyche  in  twelve  pictures,  and  Galatea,  all.  except 
the  last,  executed  by  his  scholars  ;  also  the  designs 
from  the  fable  of  Psyche,  altogether  different  from 
the  former,  thirty-eight  in  number,  and  the  Ma- 
donna rlella  Seggiola  (now  in  Paris).    It  was  pro 
hably  at  a  Inter  period  that  Raphael  prepared  for 
Augustino  (ihigi  designs  for  the  building  and  deco- 
ration of  a  chapel  in  Sta-Maria  del  Popolo,  and  for 
Leo  X.  the  celebrated  cartoons  (see  Cartoons)  for 
the  tapestry  of  one  of  the  chambers  of  Uie  Vatican. 
These  tapestries  were  afterwards  annually  exhibited 
in  Uie  Vatican,  on  the  festival  of  C vrput  Ckritti, 
but  have  lately  been  dispersed.    This  is  the  more 
to  be  lamented,  since  they  have  often  been  preferred 
to  the  gtanse  of  Raphael,  in  point  of  composition, 
loftiness  of  character,  variety  of  expression,  group- 
ing, attitudes,  he.    For  paiuting  the  fourth  stanza 
— the  I  will  of  Constantino,  in  oil — Raphael  left  only 
a  few  sketches,  especially  of  the  battle  between 
Cons  tan  tine  and  Maxeutius,  which  were  used  by 
tiiulio  Romauo  and  his  other  scholars,  to  whom  the 
labour  was  eventually  entrusted.     The  pictures, 
however,  of  Justice  and  Benignity,  in  this  lull, 
were  probably  executed  by  his  own  hand.  Several 
easel-pieces  also  seem  to  have  been  executed  hy 
him  about  this  period  ;  among  others,  John  iu  the 
Desert  (of  which  there  exist  several  copies,  namely, 
in  Florence,  in  London,  in  the  gallery  of  live  king 
of  the  French,  in  Vienna,  and  in  Darmstadt :  the 
copies  are  so  good,  and  so  much  alike,  that  the 
original  cannot  be  distinguished,  and  is  not  known); 
his  Madonna  and  Child,  on  whom  an  angel  is 
strewing  flowers,  and  a  St  Margaret.  Raphael's 
last  and  unfinished  painting — Uie  Transfiguration 
of  Christ-is  in  Uie  Vatican.    Although  critics 
linva  objected  to  this  painting  that  it  contains  two 
subjects,  and  consists  of  two  pictures,  every  one 
must  concede  Utat  it  is  Uie  most  perfect  master- 
piece which  modern  art  has  producrd.    The  com- 
position is  so  noble,  the  design  so  perfect,  Uie 
expression  so  elevated  and  sublime,  Uie  characters 
so  various,  Uie  colouring  (as  far  as  it  proceeds  from 
Raphael)  so  true  and  vigorous,  Utat  it  surpasses  all 
las  other  works  in  these  points.    The  head  of 
Christ,  in  which  this  combination  is  most  admired, 
is  said  to  have  been  his  last  labour.    Attacked  by 
a  violent  fever,  which  was  increased  by  improper 
treatment,  this  great  artist  died  at  Uie  age  of  thirty- 
seven  years.    His  body  was  laid  out  in  state  in  his 
study,  before  his  Transfiguration,  and  consigned, 
with  great  pomp,  to  Uie  church  of  Sta-Maria  Ro- 
tunda (formerly  Uie  Pantheon),  where  his  bones 
still  rest,  with  the  exception  of  his  skull,  which  was 
afterwards  placed  in  the  academy  of  St  Luke.  His 
touib  is  indicated  by  his  bust,  executed  by  Nuldmi, 


and  placed  there  by  Carlo  Maratti,  and  by  the  epi- 
taph of  cardinal  Benibo  : — 

ttU  hie  fit  R-tphorl.  ttrnwl  qun  torptte  w'nri 
Mugna  rrrum  pttrtnt,  tt  tmorimt*  mnt  I. 

All  contemporary  authors  describe  Raphael  as 
kind,  obliging,  modest,  and  amiable,  equally  re- 
spected and  beloved  by  high  and  low.    The  beauty 
of  his  figure,  and  his  noble  countenance,  which  in- 
spired confidence,  prepossessed  Uie  beholder  in  his 
fuvourat  first  sight.    He  died  unmarried,  though 
by  no  means  averse  to  women.    In  accordance  with 
his  last  will,  his  properly  went  to  his  favourite 
scholars,  Giulio  Romano  and  Francesco  Penni. 
When  we  consider  the  number  of  Raphael's  paint- 
ings, however  severe  we  may  be  in  judging  of  their 
genuineness,  it  seems  hardly  credible  tint  the  entire 
compass  of  a  human  life  could  be  sufficient  for  their 
execution.    They  prove  the  wonderful  fecundity  of 
his  genius,  and  Uie  facility  with  which  he  executed. 
It  is  moreover  to  be  considered,  Utat  Raphael  fur- 
nished the  designs  for  a  great  number  of  pieces 
executed  by  his  scholars ;  devoted  much  study  to 
his  most  important  paintings  (as  is  shown  by  Uie 
numerous  sketches  of  Madoniais,  of  the  school  of 
Athens,  of  Uie  Dispute  of  the  Fathers,  he.);  and, 
in  many  cases,  first  drew  all  his  figures  naked,  in 
order  Uie  better  in  adapt  Uie  drapery  and  its  folds 
to  Uieir  respective  altitudes.    And  if  we  further 
reficct  that  the  supervision  of  the  building  of  St 
Peter's  church,  and  Uie  preparation  of  designs  for 
Uie  erection  of  other  churches  ami  palaces,  wiUi 
several  other  collateral  tasks,  were  imposed  on 
him,  we  must  be  struck  with  the  highest  admiration 
of  his  genius.   At  first,  his  design  conformably  with 
Uie  taste  of  Uie  tiroes,  and  Uie  instruction  which 
he  had  received,  was  somewhat  stiff  and  dry.  After 
studying  with  assiduity  nature  and  the  antique*, 
he  formed  for  himself  an  ideal,  which,  by  its  har- 
mony with  nature,  touches  Uie  feelings,  while  the 
Greek  ideal  rather  overpowers  by  Its  loftiness.  In 
his  manhood,  his  pencil  acquired  greater  freedom, 
and  his  figures  became  full  of  life  and  motion.  His 
drapery,  always  simple  and  light.  In  his  latest 
pieces  generally  forms  large  masses,  and  is  excel- 
lently arranged  so  as  not  to  conceal  Uie  parts 
Intended  to  be  shown.    In  foreshortening,  and  in 
perspective,  he  was  imperfect.    In  colouring,  he 
was  at  first  dry  ;  till,  taught  by  Fra  Bartolomeo,  he 
consulted  nature  alone.    Although,  in  this  depart 
ment  of  Uie  art,  he  never  reached  Uie  excellence  of 
Correggfo  or  Titian,  his  colours  always  appearing 
too  heavy  and  dull,  yet  his  St  John  in  Florence,  Uie 
Fornarina,  and  his  Transfiguration,  show  how  far 
he  had  advanced  ;  and  only  from  these  pictures  can 
we  form  a  judgment ;  for  his  oilier  works,  of  the 
best  period,  were  generally  executed  by  his  schol- 
ars, or,  at  most,  retouched  by  him.   The  distribu- 
tion of  light  and  shade  Raphael  understood  very 
well  ;  but,  with  respect  to  Uie  chiaroscuro,  he  is 
by  no  means  to  be  compared  wiUi  the  above-men- 
tioned great  coloumts.    On  Uie  other  hand,  com- 
position and  expression  must  almost  be  considered 
as  Raphael's  exclusive  property ;  and  in  these 
respects  he  has  never  found  a  rival.    He  always 
selected  Uie  moment  of  action  which  expressed 
most  clearly  Uie  dispositions  of  Uie  actors.  Avoid- 
ing all  unnecessary  exertion  of  strength,  all  excess, 
occupied  solely  with  the  object  to  be  represented, 
he  endeavoured  to  give  to  his  persons  just  so  much 
motion  as  was  requisite.    Thence  it  is  lliat  we  fre- 
quently find  in  his  works  straight,  simple  attitudes, 
which  are,  nevertheless,  so  beautiful  in  their  place, 
and  leave  so  much  room  for  Uie  expression  of  feel- 
ing.   I'nlike  oUier  artists,  he  first  meditated  on  the 
wliole  of  Uie  scene  to  be  represented,  and  Uie  gen- 
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eral  character  of  the  expression ;  next  proceeded 
to  the  figures,  and  lastly  to  the  single  pans  of  them. 
Ill  this  way,  his  figures  possess  a  harmony  which 
many  other  artists  have  aimed  at  in  vain.  The 
most  distinguished  of  his  scholars  were  Giulio  Pipi 
Romano,  Francesco  Penni  il  Fattore,  Polidoro  Cal- 
dara  di  Caravaggio,  Benveiiuto  Garnfalo,  John  of 
Udine,  Bartolumeo  Ramengbi  il  Bagnacavallo. 
These,  with  their  followers,  and  later  imitators, 
constitute  the  Roman  school,  founded  by  Raphael, 
which  has  ever  been  distinguished  above  others  for 
the  excellences  which  belonged  to  its  founder. 
The  latest  Lives  of  Raphael  are  those  of  Braun 
(Wiesbaden,  1815),  of  Fuseli  (Zurich,  1815),  and  of 
Quatremere  de  Quincy  (Paris,  1825).  Marco 
Antonio  (Ant.  Raimoudi)  engraved  Raphael's 
drawings,  and  Raphael  himself  is  said  to  have 
etched  the  outlines  of  some  of  the  plates.  A  Cata- 
logue dee  Ettampe*  graved  d'aprfo  Rafael,  par 
Taurueut  Eubaue  (count  Lepell),  appeared  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Maine,  in  1819;  and  the  Etude* 
cu  I  quiet  et  define"  ct  d'apret  5  Tableau*  de  Raph., 
accompagnfe*  de  la  Gravure  au  IVait  et  de  Notices 
hiit.  et  crii.,  by  Kroer.  David  (Paris,  1822).  These 
five  pieces  are  the  A gnue  Dei,  La  Perle,  La  I'iti- 
tation  (since  engraved  by  Desnoyers),  La  Vicrge 
au  Poisson,  and  Lo  Spatimo,  which  were  carried 
to  France  in  1813,  were  retouched  there,  and  re- 
turned to  Spain  in  1815. 

RAPIN  DE  THOYRAS,  Paul,  a  historian, 
bora  at  Castres,  in  Languedoc,  in  1661,  studied 
law  under  his  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  until 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes  drove  him  to 
Britain,  and  subsequently  to  Holland,  where  he 
entered  a  company  of  French  cadets.  In  1680,  he 
followed  the  prince  of  Orange  into  Britain,  and  dis- 
tinguished himself  at  the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  In 
1707,  he  settled  at  Wesel,  in  the  duchy  of  Cleves, 
and  devoted  himself  to  the  composition  of  his 
History  of  England.  He  died  at  Wesel  in  1725. 
His  great  work,  L'HUtoire  d'Angleterre  (Hague, 
10  vols.,  4to,  1725—1720),  has  been  twice  trans- 
lated into  English  ;  and  Tindal  continued  it  up  to 
1760.  It  is  prolix  ami  unanimated,  but  impartial, 
and  contains  much  solid  information. 

RAPP,  John,  count  of.  a  French  general  during 
the  revolutionary  war,  was  born  in  Alsatia,  in  1772. 
In  1788,  be  entered  the  military  service.  As  aid 
of  general  Desaix,  he  accompanied  him  during  the 
campaigns  in  Germany  and  Egypt  After  Desaix 
had  fallen  at  Marengo,  Rapp  became  aid  to  Bona- 
parte, to  whom  he  had  carried  information  of  De- 
saix's  death.  In  1802,  he  executed  the  commis- 
sion which  he  had  received  from  the  first  consul  to 
exhort  the  Swiss  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  and  to 
proffer  the  mediation  of  France  in  the  conflict  of 
parties,  which  had  destroyed  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country  since  its  occupation  by  the  French  armies. 
The  Swiss  submitted  to  Bonaparte's  decision.  In 
the  following  year,  Rapp  was  despatched  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Elbe  to  superintend  the  erection  of 
works  to  protect  the  country  against  the  landing  of 
the  British.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
against  Austria,  in  1805,  he  accompanied  Napoleon, 
and,  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitt,  where  he  threw 
the  Russian  guards  into  confusion  by  a  bold  attack 
with  his  cavalry,  and  took  prince  Repnin  prisoner, 
he  was  made  brigadier-general.  In  the  war  with 
Prussia  and  Russia,  he  also  fought  with  reputation, 
and,  in  the  summer  of  1807,  received  the  chief  com- 
mand in  Dantsic,  in  the  room  of  general  Lefebvre. 
With  the  exception  of  a  short  interruption  in  1818, 
when  he  distinguished  himself  in  Russia,  be  re- 
mained seven  years  commander  of  Dantsic,  whirJi 
he  defended  alter  tlie  retreat  of  the  French  army  | 


from  Russia,  till  1814,  during  a  severe  siege,  is 
which  he  displayed  great  talent  and  brilliant  eats- 
age, and  not  till  all  means  of  defence  were  exliausjvi, 
and  he  was  compelled  by  famine,  did  be  cap 
late.  He  was  taken,  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  toKJc*. 
Returning  to  France  in  1614,  be  was  received  waa 
distinction  by  the  king,  and,  in  March,  1815,  wu 
intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  first  carp*  dm- 
mee,  destined  to  retard  the  progress  of  Napotem 
But  when  the  defection  of  the  whole  army  rendered 
all  resistance  impossible,  Rapp  also  went  over  u> 
Napoleon,  who  made  him  cummander  of  the  am* 
of  the  Rhine,  which  occupied  the  lines  on  the  Las. 
ter  and  from  Weisseuberg,  and  extended  alone  u* 
Rhine  as  far  as  Huningen.  After  several  basin 
with  an  enemy  of  superior  force,  Rapp  retreawrf 
under  the  cannons  of  Strasburg.  When  Lose 
XVIII.  returned  a  second  time  to  Paris,  Rapp 
retained  the  command  of  the  fifth  di*  isfoo,  graces' 
him  by  Napoleon,  till  September  of  the  same  yen 
when  the  army  was  disbanded.  He  retired  to  sa 
estates,  but  soon  returned  to  Paris.  Whea  tit 
news  of  Napoleon's  death  arrived,  Rapp  was  abasi 
the  person  of  the  king.  The  information  mn*4 
him  so  strongly,  that  lie  expressed  his  *e*»pei 
aloud:—"  1  am  not  ungrateful,"  he  said, and  im- 
mediately withdrew.  The  king,  informed  of  tw 
conduct,  sent  for  him,  and  thus  addressed  ass  - 
"  Rapp,  1  know  that  you  are  greatiy  arTertod  a 
this  information :  this  does  honour  to  your  bn-. 
and  I  only  love  and  esteem  you  the  more  for  i." 
Rapp  died  in  1821,  being  at  the  time  heotexna, 
general  of  the  cavalry.  After  his  death  ip;«r^ 
the  interesting  Memoiret  du  General  Rapp.  ewu 
par  Luimeme  (Paris,  1823).  See  J/em  de*  C~ 
temporaiiiM,  1st  No.;  these  are  genuine;  a  f^rv 
edition  was  declared  spurious  by  the  wufow  of  (a« 
general. 

RAPPAHANNOCK ;  a  river  of  Virginia,  whrt 
rises  in  the  Blue  ridge,  and  runs  east-soata-csH 
about  180  miles,  and  flows  into  Chesapeake  hay. 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  Potomac,  li  pane* 
the  towns  of  Falmouth,  Fredericsburg,  Port  Key*: 
and  Leeds,  and  is  navigable  to  Fredericsborg.  in 
miles,  for  vessels  of  I'M  or  140  tons. 

RARITAN  ;  a  river  of  New  Jersey,  formed  W 
two  branches  which  unite  twenty  mile*  above  Ncv 
Brunswick.  It  becomes  navigable  two  now 
above  that  city,  at  a  place  called  Brunswick  Lmm* 
ing.  It  passes  Amboy,  and  then  widens  into  fLwv 
tan  bay,  which  is  immediately  connected  waa  tar 
ocean. 

RAS  ;  Arabian  for  head,  and  prefixed  to  mm* 
of  promontories  or  capes. 

RASCIANS,  oa  RA1TZEN;  a  Sclavonic  trV. 
which  formerly  inhabited  Servia  and  lllyns,  bat  st 
present  is  spread  through  Sclav onia,  Ixmo-  H» 
gary,  Transylvania,  Moldavia,  and  Walacbm.  TVy 
profess  the  Greek  faith,  but  many  of  them  but* 
joined  the  Catholic  church. 

RASH  {exanthema);  an  eruption  of  the  skin  It 
coinists  of  red  patches  on  the  skin,  diffused  irregu- 
larly over  lite  body.  Portions  of  Ute  cuuda  are 
often  elevated  in  a  rash,  but  the  elevations  are  au. 
acuminated.  The  eruption  is  usually  accompaatm 
with  a  general  disorder  of  the  tn>ij»iuutH«*r.  y.-i 
terminates  in  a  few  days  by  cuticular  exibkaunm 

RASPBERRY.  The  common  cultivated  raav 
berry  rubus  idaus)  has  a  woody  root,  fniru  w:v«-a 
arise  several  upright  stems,  attaining  the  height 
three  or  four  feet,  and  rough  with  numerous  aw 
prickles  :  the  inferior  leaves  are  pinna  u- .  map»?«; 
of  five  oral  acute  toothed  leaflets,  green  above,  am 
whitish  and  downy  beneath  ;  the  superior  one*  st 
ternite ;  the  flowers  are  white,  and  rather  smsk 
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supported  on  slender  branching  pod uncles,  which 
arise  from  the  axils  of  the  niwrior  leaves :  they  are 
Micce-eded  hy  a  well  known  truit,  composed  of  num- 
erous rounded  succulent  grains,  and  of  a  delicious 
rlii v our.     It  grows  wild  in  rocky  places,  throughout 
the  colder  parts  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  Sev- 
eral varieties  are  cultivated,  differing  in  the  sise  I 
nod  colour  of  the  fruit,  either  red,  fleslt-coloured,  or  1 
yellow.     One  variety  bean  twice  a  year.    A  light  I 
*»il  is  best  suited  to  the  culture  of  the  raspberry,  I 
nnd  nn  eastern  or  western  exposure,  slightly  shaded. 
It  is  generally  propagated  by  suckers,  which  the ' 
old  roots  give  out  in  profusion  ;  and  tbe  time  of 1 
planting'  oontinues  from  November  till  the  middle 
of  March.    A  distance  of  three  feet  in  every  direc-  > 
tirtii  should  be  left  round  the  stocks,  and  no  more  ! 
suckers  should  be  suffered  to  remain  than  are  in-  | 
tended  to  bear  the  following  year,  unless  young 
plants  are  wanted ;  and  if  very  large  fruit  is  the 
object,  i  to  suckers  should  be  left    On  the  other : 
hand,  when  the  strongest  suckers  are  wanted,  the  i 
fruit-bearing  shoots  should  be  cut  down.    Ra«p-  ■ 
berries  have  a  grateful  subacid  taste,  and,  unlike 
most  fruits,  do  not  undergo  the  acetous  fermenta- 
tion in  the  stomach  ;  their  perfume  is  very  delight- 
ful.   They  are  much  used  in  cookery  and  confec- 
tionary, as  well  as  in  desserts  :  with  sugar  they  are 
made  into  jam  and  jelly,  and  also  into  cakes.  The 
juice,  mixed- with  a  certain  portion  of  sugar  and  , 
brandy,  constitutes  the  liquor  called  ratpirny , 
lr«n<iy  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  manufactured  into 
wine.    In  some  parts  of  Europe,  a  white  vinegar 
is  prepared  by  infusion,  which  is  converted  into  a 
sirup,  by  adding  the  requisite  quantity  of  sugar. 
The  genus  rubtu  belongs  to  the  natural  order  roto- 
ce<r,  comprehending  the  different  sorts  of  black- 
berries and  dewberries,  as  they  are  termed.  One 
of  them,  the  flowering  raspberry  ( R.  odoratus),  is  a 
highly  ornamental  shrub,  distinguished  by  its  very 
large  bright  red  flowers,  and  is  frequently  cultivated 
in  gardens,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

R  AST  APT  ;  a  town  with  4200  inhabitants,  in 
♦he  grand-duchy  of  Haden,  on  the  river  Murg.  about 
nine  miles  from  Carlsruhe.  The  beautiful  castle 
Favourite  was,  until  1771,  the  residence  of  the 
margraves  of  Baden.  Hnden.  At  the  congress  of 
Rastadt,  1713,  prince  Eugene  (for  Au«tna)  and 
marshal  Villars  (for  France)  began  the  negotiations 
which  put  an  end  to  the  Bavarian  war  of  succession 
by  the  peace  of  Rastadt,  March  6,  IT  14.  The 
second  congress  at  Rastadt  was  opened  Dec.  9, 
1797,  for  the  purpose  of  concluding  peace  between 
France  and  Germany,  and  was  dissolved  by  the 
emperor  of  Germany,  April  7,  1799.  (See  Vongrett ) 
The  French  ministers,  Hoberjot,  Bonnier,  and  Jean 
de  Bry.  set  out  to  return,  April  ?8,  1799,  but, 
about  200  paces  from  the  suburb,  were  attacked  by 
a  troop  of  hussars.  Roberjol  and  Bonnier  were 
kilted,  their  papers  taken,  and  their  persons  plun- 
dered ;  Jean  de  Bry  am]  the  secretary  Rosenstiel 
escaped  to  Rastadt.  The  diet  at  Ratisbon  ordered 
an  inquiry  into  the  affair,  which  it  left  to  the  em- 
peror. This,  after  being  prosecuted  for  some  time 
with  spirit,  was  at  length  dropped.  It  is  now  gen- 
erally believed  that  though  the  hussars  had  orders 
to  take  the  papers  from  these  ministers,  the  killing 
was  probably  caused  by  their  wish  to  plunder. 

RAT.  The  common  brown  or  Norway  rat,  now 
so  extensively  diffused,  was  introduced  into  Europe 
from  Asia  in  the  eighteenth  century  (as  late  as  the 
year  1760).  There  are  few  parts  of  the  world,  now 
visited  by  navigators  where*this  annual  has  not 
been  introduced  ;  and  the  immediate  consequence 
of  its  introduction  has  been,  that  all  the  native  rats 
lave  been  destroyed,  or  obliged  to  withdraw  beyond 


the  reach  of  this  subtle  and  implacable  enemy. 
Prior  to  the  year  above  mentioned,  this  rat,  now  so 
notorious  for  its  ravages,  wns  almost,  if  not  wholly, 
unknown  in  Europe.  It  was  conveyed  to  Britain 
about  the  period  above  mentioned,  in  the  timber- 
ships  from  Norway;  and  hence  it  has  received  one 
of  its  common  names.  The  brown  rat  takes  up  its 
residence  about  wharfs,  store-houses,  cellars,  gran- 
aries, &c,  ami  destroys  the  common  black  rat  and 
mouse,  or  entirely  expels  them  from  the  vicinities 
it  frequent*.  I'o  chickens,  rabbits,  young  pigeons, 
ducks,  and  various  other  domestic  animals,  it  is 
equally  destructive,  when  urged  by  hunger  and 
opportunity.  Eggs  are  also  a  very  favourite  arti- 
cle of  food  with  this  species,  and  are  sought  with 
great  avidity ;  in  fact,  every  thing  that  is  edible 
falls  a  prey  to  their  voracity,  and  can  scarcely  bo 
secured  from  their  persevering  and  audacious  in- 
roads. In  ihe  country,  they  take  up  their  abodes 
according  to  convenience  and  the  abundance  of 
provisions,  infesting  especially  mills,  barns,  and 
out-houses,  or  residing  in  holes  along  the  banks  of 
races  or  other  water-courses.  The  brown  rat  swims 
with  great  facility,  and  dives  with  vigour,  remain- 
ing under  water  for  a  considerable  time,  and  swim- 
ming thus  to  some  distance.  When  attacked,  and 
not  allowed  an  opportunity  of  escaping,  he  becomes 
a  diingeroiis  antagonist,  leaping  at  his  enemy,  and 
inflicting  severe  ami  dangerous  wounds  with  his 
teeth.  The  most  eager  cat  becomes  immediately 
intimidated  in  the  presence  of  one  of  these  rata 
thus  penned  up,  and  is  very  willing  to  escape  the 
dangers  of  an  encounter.  The  brown  rat  is  a  mas 
ingly  prolific,  and,  but  for  its  numerous  enemies, 
and  its  own  rapacious  disposition,  would  become  an 
intolerable  pest.  Happily  for  the  world,  in  addi- 
tion to  man,  to  the  weasel,  cat,  some  species  of 
dog,  &c,  rats  frequently  find  destructive  enemies 
in  each  other,  both  in  the  adult  and  young  state. 
Tlie  strongest  of  the  s|>ecies  prey  upon  the  weaker, 
and  are  tlie  most  merciless  destroyers  of  their  own 
kind.*  The  weasel  and  the  terrier  are  the  most 
efficient  rat-killers,  as  the  first  can  pursue  the 
enemy  to  his  most  secret  retreat,  and  the  second 
derives  from  his  superior  strength  and  activity,  a 
very  decided  advantage  in  the  contest  The  cat, 
though  in  general  a  very  useful  auxiliary  in  lessen- 
ing the  number  of  this  species,  is  very  liable  both 
to  be  foiled  and  worsted  iu  her  attempts.  As  these 
rats  bring  forth  from  twelve  to  eighteen  at  a  litter, 
we  have  good  reason  to  rejoice  that  so  many  ani- 
mals have  an  instinctive  animosity  against  so  nox- 
ious a  marauder.  Tlie  cunning  of  these  rats  is  not 
less  than  their  impudence  ;  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  take  them  in  traps,  after  one  or  two  have  been 
thus  caught,  as  the  rest  avoid  it  with  scrupulous 
care,  however  tempting  may  be  the  bait  it  contains. 
The  surest  way  to  remove  them  is  by  poison,  which, 
however,  they  frequently  detect  and  avoid.  The 
powder  of  nux  vomica,  mixed  with  some  wheat 
flour,  or  oatmeal,  and  scented  with  oil  of  rhodium,  is 
found  very  effectual  in  destroying  them.  Arsenic 
is  very  commonly  used  in  the  same  way  for  this 
purpose  ;  but  the  fatal  accidents  which  frequently 
occur  when  this  poison  is  kept  about  the  house,  in 
consequence  of  the  label  beutg  either  removed  or 
changed,  and  the  arsenic  administered  to  mem- 
bers of  the  family  instead  of  some  other  medi- 
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1  Itbi  •iawular  fart  in  the  atatory  of  U»«*»»  animal*,  that 
kliia  of  sura  ttf  then  aa  have  been  devoured  in  Uwu-  holea 
hare  frequently  been  found  ruriouily  turned  inside  out, 
every  part  brine  root  pie t*ly  luverted  to  the  end»  of  the  tor*. 
How  Ute  operation  ia  performed  it  would  be 
certain  ;  but  It  appear*  to  be  enWted  In  »»nj 
A  rating  nut  the  content*   -Bewick.  W.*/ 
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cine,  render  it  a  very  objectionable  resource. 
The  brown  rat  measures  about  nine  inches,  and  is 
of  a  light  brown  colour,  intermingled  with  ash  and 
tawny.  The  colour  of  the  throat  and  belly  is  of  a 
dirty  white,  inclining  to  gray.  It  has  pale,  flesh- 
coloured,  naked  feet,  with  a  tail  of  the  same  length 
as  the  body,  and  covered  witli  small  dusky  scales, 
with  short  hairs  thinly  Mattered  between. — The 
black  rat  was  much  more  common  previous  to  the 
introduction  of  the  brown  rat  titan  at  present.  It 
is  now  found  only  in  situations  to  which  the  brown 
rat  has  not  extended,  and  is  almost  as  injurious  ami 
destructive,  resembling  it  closely  in  manners  and 
habits.  It  is  of  a  deep  iron-gray,  and  indeed  near- 
ly of  a  black  colour  above,  and  of  an  ash  colour  on 
the  lower  parts  of  its  body.  Its  legs  are  nearly 
naked,  and  on  its  fore  feet,  instead  of the  nidimen- 
tal  thumb,  it  has  a  claw.  The  length,  from  the 
nose  to  the  root  of  the  tail,  is  seven  inches ;  the 
tail  itself  is  almost  eight  inches  long.  It  has  been 
a  matter  of  dispute,  whether  this  animal  was  intro- 
duced into  Europe  from  America,  or  was  originally 
taken  hence  to  that  quarter  of  the  world.  Btuinen- 
bach,  who  has  devoted  much  attention  to  the  sub- 
ject, states  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  black  rat  was 
carried  from  Europe  to  America.  Garcilaso  de  la 
Vega  slates,  that  it  was  first  introduced  into  South 
America  by  the  Europeans,  about  the  year  1541, 
and  Gerald  us  Cambreusis  speaks  of  them  in  Europe 
previous  to  the  discovery  of  America. 

R  A  T  A  PI  A .   See  Liqueur. 

RATAN  {calamus);  a  genus  of  palms,  but  wide- 
ly differing  in  habit  from  the  rest  of  that  family, 
and,  in  this  respect,  somewhat  resembling  the  grass- 
es. The  species  have  all  perennial,  long,  round, 
solid,  jointed,  unbranching  stems,  extremely  tough 
and  pliable,  often  ascending  among  the  branches  of 
trees,  but  without  prickles  or  tendrils.  They  grow 
In  profusion  along  the  banks  of  rivers  in  tropical 
Asia  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  All  the  spe- 
cies are  very  useful,  and  are  applied  to  various  pur- 
ooses :  the  fruit  and  young  stems  of  all  furnish  nu- 
triment, and  a  drink  is  obtained  from  the  liquid 
which  flows  from  wounds  made  in  the  spadix.  One 
species  is  even  cultivated  for  its  fruit,  which  is  about 
the  sise  of  a  walnut,  and  covered  with  scales.  Cer- 
tain species  furnish  cables,  cords  and  withes  of  ex- 
ceeding strength ;  others  are  split  into  strips  for 
making  the  scats  and  lacks  of  chairs,  baskets,  and 
other  fight  and  elegant  articles  of  furniture;  those 
which  are  larger  and  firmer,  and  whose  joints  are 
more  distant,  afford  elegant  walking-sticks ;  in 
short,  the  economical  puq>oses  to  which  the  vari- 
ous species  of  ratans  are  applied,  are  very  numer- 
ous, even  in  northern  climates.  A  trade  in  ratans, 
to  considerable  extent,  is  carried  on  from  several  of 
the  East  India  islands  to  China,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal market  for  them. 

RATE;  the  name  of  the  classes  into  which  ships 
of  war  are  divided  in  the  navy,  according  to  their 
force  and  magnitude:  thus  the  first  rate  compre- 
hends all  ships  of  100  guns  and  upwards;  second 
rate  includes  all  ships  carrying  from  00  to  98  guns, 
upon  three  decks;  third  rate  consists  of  ships  from 
6*4  to  80  cannon;  fourth  rates  consist  of  ships  from 
60  to  60  guns,  upon  two  decks  and  the  quarter-deck. 
All  vessels  of  war  under  the  fourth  rate  are  usually 
comprehended  under  the  general  names  of  frigates, 
and  never  appear  in  the  line  of  battle.  Tbey  are 
divided  Into  two  rates,  vis.  fifth  rates,  mounting 
from  32  to  40  or  44  guns;  and  xurth  rates,  of  from 
20  to  SO  guns. 

RATEL  {ratetus  metlivorus)\  a  species  of  ani- 
mals allied  to  the  gluttons,  inhabiting  the  southern 
part  of  A  frica.   It  lives  on  honey,  which  it  procures 


in  great  quantities  the  l>ees  in  that  pnrt  of  th* 
country  making  their  nests  in  borrows  m  ifar 
ground,  which  have  been  deserted  by  some  aniaukL 
Sparrman  gives  an  extraordinary  and  aln><r*i  :cf.r*- 
dible  account  of  its  sagacity,  via.  that  it  will  ucni 
the  highest  part  of  the  desert  it  inhabits  to  look 
about,  placing  one  foot  above  its  eyes,  to  prevcat 
their  being  dassled  by  the  sun.  TW  rva-son  he  as- 
signs for  its  choosing  this  elevated  situation  K  that 
it  may  the  better  hear  and  see  the  honry  guide  rnr- 
koo,  which  lives  on  bees,  ami  serves  as  a  guide  i/» 
their  hives.  From  the  toughness  of  h>  hide  ani 
the  stiffness  of  its  hair,  it  is  admirably  defmdrd,  i«t 
only  from  the  stings  of  bees,  but  also  from  the  at- 
tacks of  more  formidable  adversaries.  The  rain 
has  a  blunt  nose;  no  external  ears;  a  rough  umgur 
slant  legs,  furnished  with  long  and  straight  elaas. 
deeply  grooved  beneath:  Uie  crown  of  tts  head  ani 
upper  part  of  its  body  is  gray;  the  rest  is  back, 
except  that  from  each  ear  a  dusky  line  extend*  to 
the  tail.  The  length  of  the  body  is  forty  bear*: 
of  the  tail,  twelve;  of  Hie  anterior  daws,  an  net 
and  three  quarters. 

RATION,  in  the  army;  a  portion  of  imncol**. 
bread,  drink  and  forage,  distributed  to  each  so**-* 
for  his  daily  subsistence,  &c.  The  officer*  ha«« 
several  rations,  according  to  their  quality  aad  tat 
number  of  attendants  they  are  obliged  to  keep. 

RATIONALISM,  m  the  philosophy  of  rebgwa 
opposed  to  svpernaturalitm.  Roth  word*  areciuri 
ly  used  in  Germany    See  SmpcrnntttraUsm. 

RATISBON  (in  German,  Regeiutmrg).  one  «' 
the  most  ancient  cities  in  Germany.  Link  by  uW 
Romans,  and  called  Ilegtnum,  or  Vastnx  Ke;^. 
was,  as  early  as  the  second  century,  a  commercaJ 
place,  as  appears  from  an  inscriptioo  on  a  temp* 
brought  to  light  by  K.  T.  Geraeiner.    Under  tar 
Agilolfingians,  it  was  the  capital  of  Bavaria.  Af- 
ter the  deposition  of  this  dynasty,  it  was  am' 
immediate  protection  of  the  German  kings, 
derwent  several  changes,  and,  in  1663,  was 
the  permanent  seat  of  the  diet  of  the  German  cs> 
pire,  and  so  continued'  until  the  dissolution  of  d* 
same.    In  1803,  the  city  and  the  bishopric  of  4* 
same  name  were  given  to  the  elector  of  Mayearr 
who  was  now  styled  "  arch -chancellor  of  the  rav 
pire."   The  city  and  bishopric  were  made  a  jr»- 
cipality,  and  the  former  see  of  Mayence  traastermi 
to  Ratisbon.    When  the  prince-primate  was  r#  • 
grand-duke  of  Frankfort  by  Napoleon  (as  IH  >. 
the  principality  was  given  to  Bavaria.  Rau&'< 
lias,  at  present,  20,100  inhabitants  (mostly  Lag- 
ans), and  is  the  chief  place  of  the  circle  of  the  RV 
gen.   The  city  lies  in  a  fertile  valley,  at  the  oav 
flueoce  of  the  Danube  and  the  Regen.    A  I 
1091  feet  long  (built  in  1135—46)  leads  o*n 
Danube.   The  buildings  are  old  ;  the  streets  < 
ed,  but  clean.    The  city  hall,  iu  wluch  the  diet  w*d 
to  assemble,  with  the  library,  the  cathedral,  tsi 
several  other  public  buildings,  deserve  nrK>  u. 
There  are  several  good  schools  and  learned  «-o- 
ties.    The  manufactures  consist  chiefly  of  puti<--< 
bleached  wax.  soap,  beer  and  brandy.    Yam  c 
here  dyed  Turkish  red.   There  is  also  oins*j«  <-»'■  <*■ 
commerce.    Near  the  city  is  the  monument,  wit* 
the  late  archbishop  and  prince- primate,  Charles  nm 
Dal  berg,  erected  in  1817  to  the  memory  vd"  Kepi*; 
wlio  died  here,  Nov.  S,  IK10.    Respecting  the  ba- 
tle  of  five  days  (from  April  19  to  24.  ui  18U9).ssxr 
and  in  Ratisbon,  see  EckmUhi.    On  the  23d.  it- 
chy lost  134  houses  by  are,  and  the  low  of  prop" 
ty  by  pillage  was  estimated  at  1, 500.000 
Lat.  49°  0'  53"  N.  ;  and  Ion.  10°  6'  S3''  E. 

RATLINES;  small  lines  which  travrrw 
shrouds  of  a  ship  horisontally,  at  regular « 
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deck  upwards,  forming  a  variety  of  ladders 
to  climb  or  to  descend  from  any  of  the 


the 
wtuereby 
inust  heads 

RAIT  AN.    See  Raton. 

RATTANY  or  RATANHIA  ROOT  ;  the  root 
of  the  kramrria  trhtndra,  a  plant  belonging  u>  the 
order  ymlycaiex.  and  f;n>»  nig  wild  in  the  mountains 
af  Peru  and  Chili.  It  is  a  powerful  styptic,  ami 
various  marvellous  properties  have  been  attributed 
to  it.  The  plant  has  lately  been  brought  into 
Kurope,  nod  probably  will  succeed  in  temperate 
climates.  It  is  not  yet  in  the  English  catalogues  of 
introduced  plants. 

RATTLESNAKE  (crotalns);  a  genus  of  American 
serpents,  celebrated  for  tlte  danger  which  accom- 
panies their  bite,  and  for  the  peculiar  appendages 
to  their  tail.  The  scientific  name  crotalu*  is  derived 
from  ■(•*-■*.»,  a  bell,  rattle,  or  cymbal.    Tile  head 
is  broad,  triangular,  and  generally  flat  in  its  entire 
extent.    The  eyes  are  very  brilliant,  and  provided 
with  a  nictitating  membrane;  the  mouth  very  Urge, 
the  tongue  forked  at  its  extremity.    The  body  is 
robust,  elongated,  cylindrical,  covered  above  with 
carina  ted  scales.   The  tail  is  short,  cylindrical,  ami 
somewhat  thick.    The  number  of  the  little  bells 
which  terminate  it.  increases  with  age,  an  additional 
one  being  formed  at  every  casting  of  the  skin. 
These  belts  are  truncated,  quadrangular  pyramids, 
received  within  each  other  in  such  a  manner  that 
only  a  third  part  of  each  is  visible,  the  tip  of  every 
hone  running  within  two  of  the  bones  below  it. 
Thus  they  are  united  by  a  kind  of  ball  and  socket 
joint,  and  move  with  a  rattling  sound  whenever  the 
animal  agitates  its  tail.    The  noise  resembles  that 
made  by  rumpled  parchment,  or  by  two  quills  of  a 
goose  rubbed  smartly  against  each  other.  The 
poison  tang*  are  traversed  by  a  canal  lor  the  emis- 
sion of  the  poison.    These  fangs,  when  not  used, 
remain  concealed  in  a  fold  of  the  gum  ;  when  the 
animal  bites,  the  lungs  are  raised.    They  are  two 
in  number,  one  at  each  end  of  the  upper  jaw.  The 
entali  have  a  foetid  odour ;  hogs  feed  upon  them, 
but  most  animals,  especially  horses  ami  dogs,  dread 
them.    Their  principal  food  is  birds  and  squirrels. 
They  also  devour  rats,  hares,  and  small  reptiles. 
Their  glance  has  been  said  to  have  the  power  of 
fascinating  their  prey  so  as  to  make  it  drop  into 
their  mouths  ;  it  is  probable,  however,  that  they 
only  seise  it  during  the  terror  and  confusion  which 
the  sight  of  them  occasions.    They  creep  slowly, 
and  do  not  bite  but  when  provoked,  or  for  the  pur- 
pose  of  destroying  their  prey;  and  they  sound  their 
rattles  some  time  before  attacking  their  assailants. 
When  seised  by  the  head,  they  cannot  like  oilier 
reptiles  raise  their  tails  and  twist  themselves  round 
the  arm,  nor  make  use  of  their  strength  to  disengage 
themselves.    They  usually  rest  twisted  in  a  spiral 
form  in  the  customary  paths  of  wild  animals,  parti- 
cularly in  llwise  which  conduct  to  the  water.  The 
remedies  employed  against  the  bite  of  the  rattle- 
snake,  are  suction  and  ligatures,  caustics  and  in 
temal  medicine*.    All  the  species  of  crotali  whose 
country  is  well  known,  are  confined  to  America  ; 
and  the  individuals  of  this  genus  have  diminished  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  of  population.    Bart  mm 
says,  that  he  has  seen  some  rattlesnakes  as  thick  as  a 
mmi's  lh<gh,  and  more  than  six  feet  long.  When 
Uie  winter  is  rigorous,  the  cratali  pan  some  time 
in  a  lethargic  state,  near  the  sources  of  rivers,  in 
covert  places,  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  litem. 
They  bury  themselves  thus,  before  the  nutumnnl 
equinox  after  they  have  changed  their  skin  ;  and 
do  Dot  emerge  until  after  the  venial  equinox. 
Many  of  them  are  often  found  LngeuVr  in  the 
TU1  the  month  of  July,  their  bite 


is  comparatively  harmless.  At  Cayenne,  and  in  the 
hot  latitudes,  they  are  in  constant  activity  all  the 
year.  They  are  viviparous,  and  can  live  a  long 
time.  Some  have  been  mentioned  as  having  forty 
or  fifty  pieces  in  their  rattles,  and  being  from  eight 
to  ten  feet  in  length.  They  have  great  tenacity  01 
life.  The  crotalu  t  horridut,  Lin.  (banded  rattle- 
snake), is  a  native  of  Mexico  and  South  America, 
and  is  generally  from  four  to  six  feet  long.  The 
crutalut  dmritsvs  (striped  rattlesnake  of  Sliaw)  in 
habits  the  temperate  countries  of  North  America  as 
far  as  the  forty-filth  degree  of  latitude  ;  it  traverses 
with  ease  rivers  and  lakes  by  swimming,  swelling 
out  its  body  like  a  bladder.  Crotalu*  miliartu* 
(miliary  rattlesnake)  is  an  inhabitant  of  Carolina, 
is  of  small  slse,  and  not  easily  perceived  ;  it  is  foml 
of  remaining  coiled  up  on  the  tops  of  the  roots  of 
large  trees,  or  the  fallen  trunks  ;  lives  on  frogs,  in- 
sects, worm*.  &c. 

RAUCOCR  1\  Sophia,  a  French  actress  of  emi- 
nence, whose  proper  name  was  Saucerote,  was  born 
at  Nancy,  in  1756,  awl  was  the  daughter  of  a 
theatrical  performer.  She  first  appeared  on  the 
store  at  Paris,  in  177*.  in  the  character  of  Dido, 
and  soon  acquired  great  professional  reputation, 
which  she  enjoyed  till  177<>,  when  she  suddenly  fled 
from  France  to  avoid  her  creditors.  Having  re- 
turned to  the  Paris  stage  in  1779,  she  continued  to 
be  one  of  its  principal  ornaments,  till  her  imprison- 
ment during  the  reign  of  terror,  in  1 793.  She  was 
discharged  after  six  months'  confinement,  but  ex- 
perienced other  persecutions  till  she  obtained  the 
protection  of  Napoleon.  Madame  Raucourt  died 
January  15,  1815. 

RAVAILLAC,  Fastens,  the  murderer  of  Henry 
IV.  of  France,  lawn  at  Angouleme  in  1578,  pursue*! 
the  practice  of  law.  and,  at  the  same  time,  instructed 
the  children  of  his  native  place.  His  naturally 
gloomy  disposition  degenerated  into  a  wild  fanati- 
cism, when  he  began  to  meddle  in  religious  contro- 
versies, which,  at  that  time,  continued  to  distract 
his  unhappy  country.  Filled  with  hatred  of  the 
new  doctrines,  he  became  accustomed  to  consider 
the  good  and  humane  Henry  as  the  arch  enemy  of 
the  church,  to  destroy  whom  would  be  a  meritorious 
work.  May  14,  1610,  he  succeeded  in  his  purpose. 
(See  Hmry  11.)  He  was  seised,  condemned  to  death, 
and  underwent  his  sentence  on  the  ?7th  of  May. 
He  died  under  the  severest  torment*  of  more  thau 
an  hour's  duration,  which  he  endured  with  tranquili- 
ty, as  he  had  done  the  rack,  and  without  betraying 
any  especial  repentance,  or  naming  any  accomplices. 

RAVELIN,  in  fortification,  was  anciently  a  flat 
bastion,  placed  in  the  middle  of  a  curtain,  but  is 
now  n  detached  work,  composed  only  of  two  faces, 
which  make  a  salient  angle,  and  raised  before  the 
curtain  on  the  counterscarp  of  the  place.  A  ravelin 
is  a  triangular  work,  resembling  llie  point  of  a  bas- 
tion with  the  flanks  cut  off. 

RAVEN.    See  Crow. 

RAVENNA  ;  one  of  the  oldest  towns  in  Italy,  in 
the  Romagna  (State*  of  the  Church),  capital  of  a 
delegation  of  tlte  same  name,  forty  miles  east  of 
Bologna;  population  16  000.  Ravenna  was  for- 
merly the  residence  of  the  Western  Roman  emper- 
ors, and,  after  the  mil  of  the  Western  empire,  of 
the  Gothic  kings,  and  still  later  of  the  exarchs 
(See  Exarchate.)    In  752,  it  was  captured  by  the 

it  was  taken  by  the  Frank i-li 


king  Pepin,  and  bestowed,  with  the  exarchate,  on 
the  pope.  From  1440  to  1508,  it  was  in  the  hands 
of  the  Venetians,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
league  of  Cambray.  Since  that  time  it  has  belonged 
to  the  papal  see.  It  is  surrounded  with  marshes, 
however,  have  in  modern  times  been  partly 
3  r* 
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drained.  It  had  formerly  a  fine  port  on  the  Adriatic, 
which  has  been  filled  up  by  the  accumulation  of  mini; 
and  the  city,  though  still  occupying  its  former  site, 
is  now  three  or  four  miles  from  the  sea.  In  the 
neipM>ourh(x>d,  towards  Forli  is  the  field  of  battle, 
on  which  Gaston  de  Foix  gained  a  victory  over  the 
Spanish  and  papal  troops  (1512),  and  fell.  The 
l>ones  of  the  emperors  Honorius,  Constantine,  and 
Valens  III.,  of  Galla  Placidia.  daughter  of  Theodo- 
sms  the  Great,  and  of  Dante,  lie  in  Ravenna. 

RAWDON,  LORD.   See  Hastings,  Francis. 

RAY.  The  ray,  in  ichthyology,  is  a  genus  of 
fishes,  of  which  the  generic  character  is  that  it  has 
fine  oblique  spiracles  on  each  side,  placed  beneath 
the  neck;  the  head  is  small,  pointed,  and  not  distinct 
from  the  body  ;  the  mouth  is  beneath,  transverse, 
toothed ;  the  body  is  broad,  thin  and  flat  The  in- 
dividuals of  this  genu*  are  all  inhabitants  of  the  sea 
only  :  they  keep  at  the  bottom,  and  in  winter  cover 
themselves  with  sand  and  mud.  They  feed  on 
testaceous  animals,  fish,  or  any  animal  substances 
which  they  may  happen  to  meet  with.  They  grow- 
to  a  large  sise,  sometimes  exceeding  200  pounds  in 
weight.  The  females  are  the  larger,  and  produce 
their  young  alive,  only  one  at  a  time,  which  are  en- 
closed in  a  black,  quadrangular,  horny  shell.  The 
eyes  are  half  covered  with  a  thin  membrane,  oblong, 
placed  in  the  upper  part  of  the  head ;  above  these, 
in  the  place  of  nostrils,  is  a  broad  groove,  divided 
by  a  reticulate  membrane,  consisting  of  crested 
folds,  and  closed  with  a  valve.  Behind  this  groove 
are  two  small  semilunar  orifices.  The  tongue  is  very 
broad,  short  and  smooth.  The  ventral  fins  are 
covered  with  a  thick  skin,  and  at  the  base  are  con- 
nected with  the  anal.  The  flesh  is  generally  eatable; 
the  liver  is  larger,  and  produces  no  small  quantity 
of  pure  oil.  This  genus  includes  the  electric  ray  or 
torpedo,  and  skates,  the  sting-ray  and  thorn  backs, 
and  other  species. 

RAY.    See  Optics. 

RAY,  John,  an  English  naturalist,  born  in  1623, 
was  the  son  of  a  blacksmith,  and  received  his  educa- 
tion at  Cambridge,  where  he  obtained  a  fellowship. 
After  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  scrupling  to 
sign  the  declaration  against  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  he  resigned  his  fellowship,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  science  and  literature. 
In  1 6G7,  he  was  chosen  a  fellow  of  the  royal  society, 
to  whose  Transactions  he  was  a  frequent  contribu- 
tor. In  1670,  he  published  a  Catalogue  of  English 
Plants,  which  was  followed  by  a  Collection  of  Eng- 
lish Proverbs,  and  (1673)  an  account  of  a  continent- 
al tour.  He  particularly  distinguished  himself  by 
his  improvements  in  the  classification  of  plants  and 
animals,  in  his  Methodus  Plantarum  Nova  (8va.) ; 
Hiit or ia  Plantarum  (3  vols.  folio> ;  Synopsis  Me- 
t hod  tea  Stirpium  (8vo.) ;  Synopsit  Urthodica  Anima- 
lium  Quadrupedum  ;  and  a  Sylloge  Stirpium  Euro- 
pearum  extra  Britanniam  crescentium ;  besides 
which,  he  published  Willughby's  Ornithology,  and 
History  of  Fishes.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a 
popular  work  entitled,  The  Wisdom  of  God  mani- 
fested in  the  Works  of  Creation  (8vo.)  ;  and  of  Mis- 
cellaneous Discourses  concerning  the  Dissolution 
and  Changes  of  the  World  (8vo.)  His  death  took 
place  January  17,  1705.  The  Philosophical  Letters 
of  Ray,  and  those  of  his  correspondent,  were  pub- 
lished in  1718,  by  Dr  W.  Derham. 

RAYNAL,  Guillaome  Thomas  FaAxcois,  a 
French  writer,  was  born  in  1713,  and  at  an  early 
age  entered  the  society  of  the  Jesuits.  He  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  eloquence  as  a  preacher,  but, 
in  1748,  quitted  the  society  and  went  to  Paris. 
Here  he  gained  a  subsistence  by  his  pen  ;  but  his 
firrt  works  (History  of  the  English  Parliament,  and 


History  of  the  Stadtholdernte)  attracted  Uvkvsy 
His  Histoire  Pfnlotophufue  det  EiaUxtsmnt 
(  ommerce  des  Europiens  dans  let  deus  Indet  (ir?i 
gained  him  reputation,  although  lie  wasoiaseif  s 
sensible  of  its  errors  and  defects,  that  he  u>4 1 
journey  through  France,  England  and  Hoiked  t 
obtain  information  ;  and  the  new  edition  ITS!  < 
much  improved.  His  free  expressKms  oc  rfxxj- 
power,  priestcraft  and  superstition,  aasrd  b 
banishment  by  the  parliament,  and  the  caaieem 
tioti  of  his  book  by  the  Sorbonne.  After  nadae 
in  Germany  and  Switaeriand,  he  finally  net** 
permission  to  return,  and  arrived  in  Pirn  a  I** 
In  the  early  part  of  the  revolution.  RaynL  «c 
was  not  favourably  disposed  to  the  &m*~~~ 
principles  of  the  day,  was  in  a  critical  etstaa 
but,  after  the  fall  of  the  Jacobins,  his  coai***** 
somewhat  improved.  He  died  in  1796.  The /bftr 
Philosophise  (new  edition,  Parii,  1840)  ha*  b» 
the  most  celebrated  of  his  works  but  is  now  in> 
esteemed.  Raynal  also  wrote  flerolntwm  4n  C*mn 
Anglaties  de  t'Ameriaue  Septentrkmak  (1751 

RAYNOUARD.  Fbancois  JrsTX  Man,  i 
French  poet,  born  in  Provence  in  1761,  w»  a  Ira 
an  advocate,  and  sat  in  the  legislative  laeaa* 
He  first  gained  reputation  by  nis  Somae  dsn  -' 
Temple  d'Aglaure.  a  poem,  which  obtained  I  pw 
from  the  institute.  His  principal  work  a  tbe  7» 
pliers,  a  tragedy  (1805)  ;  the  historical  matte- im- 
pended to  which,  concerning  the  trial  of  tat  T» 
plars,  is  valuable.  In  1807,  Raynouard  baas*  > 
member  of  the  institute,  and,  in  1817.  mbjion 
Suard  as  perpetual  secretary  of  the  ankar  li 
1816,  he  published  a  selection  from  the  portn  * 
the  Troubadours  (3  vols.),  with  which  arecnoaro* 
the  elements  of  the  Lingua  Romano,  and  i  paw 
of  the  language  of  the  Troubadours. 

RAZEE.  A  ship  of  war  cut  down  to  a  saiflf"* 

RAZORS.    See  Cutlery. 

RE,  oa  RI  ;  the  Egyptian  name  for  the  wm\» 
sidered  as  a  divinity.    See  Hieroglypkiet. 

REACTION.    See  Mechanics. 

REAL,  opposed  to  the  ideal,  signifies,  1.  u*«* 
as  true,  i.  e.  actually  existing ;  2.  to  phitof* 
that  which  exists  independently  of  our  idr»**- 
agination.     Hence  realism,  in  philosophy,  i 
opposite  of  idealism,  and  is  that  pwtasopbkalf*** 
which  conceives  external  things  to  exbt  uayt- 
dently  of  our  conceptions  of  them.  Theew* 
world  is  differently  explained,  and  realm**** 
into  different  systems,  of  which  that  of  Spa* ' 
one  of  the  most  important.    He  suppose*  a*  0* 
ginal  reality,  and  teaches  that  all  other  this?  'n* 
stances)  are  but  modifications  of  this  ooe  n*  h*f 
which  he  conceives  to  be>  the  Deity—  m*Hm  ► 
comes  materialism  (q.  v.)  if  it  considers  B*0*.<r 
physical  substance,  as  the  only  original  an*  * 
tilings,  and  the  soul  itself  as  a  material  jnttaw 
Realism  is  found,  also,  in  dualism.  Sec 
and  idealism. 

REAL.    See  Rial. 

REAL  INJURIA.  (See  Injuria)  fM*** 
in  German  law,  is  an  injury  done  to  the  bow* 
man  by  some  act  of  violence,  as  beatine.  J*T 
out  of  doors,  &c.  The  laws  against  dori  »  » 
eighteenth  century  imposed  heavy  pum^sea*  * 
such  injuria,  even  confiscation  of  goods,  fa- 
more  modern  laws  are  milder. 

REALGAR.   See  Arsenic. 

REALISM:    See  Real. 

REALISTS  ;  a  philosophical  sect,  oppow*'8* 
nominalists,    (q.  v.)  .  • 

REARGUARD.   The  office uf  the 
an  army  is  to  cover  the  retreat  It      *  * 
posed  of  inantry,  with  artillery,* 
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of  li^ht  cavalry  ;  and  one  species  of 
troops  must  aid  the  other,  according  to  Uie  nature 
of  the  ground.  The  cavalry  is  effectual  in  a  level 
country  ;  the  infantry  assists  them  if  they  are  re- 
pulsed, and  occupies  the  narrow  passes  ;  while  the 

keep  tlie  assailants  in 


chasseurs,  or 
check, 

REAUMUR,  Rene  Antoink  Fkeciiaolt  de,  a 
philosophic  naturalist,  was  born,  in  1083,  at  Ro- 
chelle,  studied  under  the  Jesuits  at  Poitiers,  and 
afterwards  west  through  a  course  of  law  at  Bourges. 
But  bis  times  led  him  to  the  observation  of  nature ; 
and,  having  made  himself  acquainted  with  the 
innUicmatical  sciences,  he  went  to  Paris  in  1703. 
Mis  relative,  the  president  He*nault,  introduced  him 
to  the  sacatu  of  the  metropolis;  and,  in  1708,  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
to  which  he  had  presented  some  memoirs  on  geo- 
metry. For  nearly  fifty  years  he  continued  to  be 
one  of  its  most  active  members,  his  labours  em- 
bracing the  arts,  natural  philosophy,  and  natural 
history.  He  was  appointed  to  assist  in  the  de- 
scriptive accounts  of  arts  and  trades  published  by 
Uie  academy ;  ami,  in  executing  his  part  of  the 
undertaking,  pointed  out  the  way  to  various  im- 
provements, by  the  application  of  the  principles  of 
physics  and  natural  history.  He  made  important 
observations  on  the  formation  of  pearls,  and  dis- 
covered in  I-arurupdoc  mines  of  turquoise  (q.  ; 
but  among  his  most  useful  researches  must  be  reck- 
oned those  of  which  he  gave  an  account  in  his 
*»"-—'-  — -  I' AH  de  comvertir  le  Fer  en  /Icier,  ei  d' 


strictly  so  called.  Hence  the  recitative  has  not  a 
distinct,  developed  melody,  and  a  regular  modula- 
tion ;  it  may,  according  to  the  meaning  of  the 
words,  pass  with  comparative  freedom  through  the 
vaiious  tones.  On  the  other  hand,  the  tunes  of  the 
recitative  are  generally  musical  tones,  of  distinct 
height  or  depth  <we  say  generally,  because  in  the 
recttatho  pariante,  in  the  opera  buffa,  Uie  tones 
become  completely  those  ol  speech).  When  the 
recitative  approaches  still  more  to  the  strict  song, 
iu  respect  to  time  and  melody,  the  arioso  origi- 
nates. In  short,  the  recitative  may  be  called  a 
declamation  in  musical  tones.  Such  a  declamation 
requires  a  language  between  prose  and  lyric  poetry. 
The  recitative  consists  mostly  of  narrative  and  of 
poetical  reflection  ;  but  it  is  capable  of  passing 
quickly  from  subject  to  subject,  serves  for  dialogue, 
and  to  prepare  important  changes  in  great  mu»ical 

itroduced  in 


TratU 

adottctr  le  Fer  fondu  (1722).  As  a  natural  philo- 
sopher, he  is  principally  celebrated  for  the  inven- 
tion of  an  improved  thermometer,  which  he  made 
known  in  1731.  (See  Thermometer.)  The  fabrica- 
tion of  porcelain  also  occupied  much  of  his  atten- 
tion, and  led  him  to  the  discovery  of  a  kind  of 
enamel,  called  the  porcelain  of  Reaumur,  in  I7U9. 
His  Memoires  pour  tervtr  d  i Histoire  des  Insectes 
place  him  in  tlie  first  rank  of  modern  naturalists. 
He  died  October  18,  1757. 

RECIFE;  a  city  of  lira  ail,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Penismbuco,  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
live  Capibanbe  into  the  Atlantic.  The  name  of 
Pernambueo  is  applied  to  the  two  cities  of  Recife 
and  Olinda,  which  are  nearly  three  miles  distant 
from  each  other.  Population  of  Recife,  25.000 ;  of 
Olinda,  4000  ;  lat.  »"  4'  8.;  Ion.  34°  68'  W.  Some 

CirU  of  Recife  are  handstunely  built,  with  broad 
ut  unpaved  streets,  and  several  neat  square*. 
Among  the  public  buildings  are  an  episcopal 
imiace.  several  handsome  churches  and  convents, 
ho>pitals,  a  theatre,  ttc.  The  upper  harbour  (Mos- 
queiro}  is  formed  by  a  chain  of  rocks  running 
parallel  with  the  city.  The  lower  harbour  (Poco) 
is  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  400  tons  burthen, 
but  is  exposed.  The  commerce,  which  is  exten- 
sive, is  rapidly  increasing.  The  environs  are  fer- 
tile, and  are  adorned  with  many  fine  gardens  and 
country-seats.  The  heat  of  the  climate  is  tempered 
by  -hreeses,  but  changes  of  temperature  are  very 
six  Men. 

RECITATIVE  (Italian  recicofiew);  ■  species  of 
musical  recitation,  forming  the  medium  between 
song  and  rhetorical  declamation,  and  in  which  the 
composer  and  performer,  rejecting  the  rigorous 
rales  of  time,  endeavour  to  imitate  the  in  fleet  ions, 
accents,  and  emphasis  of  natural  speech.  But, 
though  the  rules  of  tune  and  rhythm  are  not  to  be 
stricuy  observed,  the  recitative  is  written  in  time, 
and  generally  in  \  time.  In  its  approach  to  speech, 
Uterdorc.  Uie  recitative  is  mostly  syllabic  song,  I.  e., 
each  syllable  has  generally  but  one  tone,  and  the 
turn  s  Uieuuchrs  are  less  prolonged  than  iu  song 


For  tills  reason,  It  is  int 
operas,  and  oratorios,  between  the  songs,  and  is,  as 
it  were,  Uie  prose  of  music.  As  the  music  of  reci- 
tative is  free,  so  the  words  need  not  any  artificial 
rhythm.  The  recitative  includes  Uie  simple  (by 
some  also  called  Uie  pariante)  and  Uie  accom- 
panied, or,  more  properly,  the  obligato.  In  the 
simple  recitative,  accompaniment  also  takes  place, 
but  it  consists  only  in  simple  accords,  which  are 
given  continuously,  or  interruptedly.  In  Uie  obli- 
gato  recitative,  Uie  instrumental  accompaniment 
is  of  more  importance.  In  the  recitative,  much  is 
left  to  Uie  singer,  in  respect  to  Ume,  rhythm,  and 
melody,  which  requires  in  him  much  musical  judg- 
ment and  knowledge  of  harmony,  in  order  to  agree 
with  the  obligato  uccom  pan  intent.  The  force  and 
be  auty  of  Uiis  species  of  composition  depends,  in  a 
considerable  decree,  on  the  character  of  the  Ian- 
guage  iu  which  it  is  used.  As  that  is  more  or  less 
accented  and  melodious,  Uie  more  or  less  natural 
and  striking  will  be  the  recitative.  The  recitative 
seems  to  be  much  older  Uian  Uie  song.  Giac  Pesi, 
Cuccini.  and  CI.  Monteverde,  are  celebrated  as 
having  introduced  the  modem  recitative,  and  CesU 
and  (iiacomo  Carissimi,  masters  of  Uie  papal 
chapel,  in  Uie  first  half  of  Uie  seventeenth  century, 
as  improvers  of  the  same.  (See  Uie  article  Opera.) 
Leon,  da  Vinci  and  Nic.  Porpora  are  said  to  have 
first  applied  Uie  obligato  recitative.  In  the  grand 
ami  expressive  recitative,  Cluck  and  Handel  are 
the  chief  masters.  In  Uie  modern  opera,  Moiart 
ia  distinguished,  also,  in  this  respect ;  for  instance, 
m  his  recitative  between  Tamino  and  Uie  priest,  in 
Uie  first  act,  and  Uie  great  recitative  in  Don  Juan, 
Oh,  lieaven  !  what  see  1  ?"  Uie  latter  ia  obligato. 
RECKONING ,  in  navigation.  See  Navigation, 
RKCOGNIZANCE,  in  law,  is  an  obligation  of 
record  which  a  man  enters  into  before  some  court 
of  record,  or  magistrate  duly  authorised,  with  par- 
ticular  conditions ;  as  to  appear  at  Uie  assises,  or 
quarter- *e*M0ns,  to  keep  the  peace,  fitc. 

RECOIL,  or  REBOUND;  Uie  starting  back- 
ward of  a  fire-arm  after  an  explosion.  This  term 
is  particularly  applicable  to  pieces  of  ordinance, 
which  are  always  subject  to  a  recoil,  according  to 
the  sues  and  Uie  charges  which  they  contain.  To 
lessen  the  recoil  of  a  gun.  the  platforms  are  gene- 
rally made  sloping  towards  the  embrasure. 

RECONNOITRE  (from  the  French)  means,  in 
military  language,  to  inform  ones  self  by  ocular 
inspection  of  the  situation  of  an  enemy,  or  Um 
nature  of  a  piece  of  ground.  It  is  one  of  Uie  most 
important  departments  of  the  military  art,  and  must 
precede  every  considerable  movement.  A  pene- 
trating eye,  an  acute  ear.  a  calm  and  sagacious 
judgment,  and  much  knowledge  of  military  opere- 
j  ta>u»,  are  indtspensable  for  reconnoilermg  with, 
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advantage.  The  commanding  general  always  re- 
connoitres hi  raw  If,  but  be  must  of  course  rely  much 
on  his  aids-de  camp,  as  he  cannot  go  every  where 
himself;  nor  is  he  allowed  to  expose  himself  so 
much  as  is  necessary,  on  some  occasions,  to  obtain 
the  requisite  information.  The  choice  of  the  aids- 
de-camp  is  therefore  of  the  utmost  importance. 
Reconnoitering  not  unfrequently  brings  on  engage- 
ments, and  considerable  bodies  of  troops  often 
march  out  to  cover  the  reconnoitering  party,  and 
to  make  prisoners  if  possible,  in  order  to  obtain 
information  front  them.  The  bad  success  of  Napo- 
leon in  his  last  campaigns  has  been  partly  ascribed, 
with  much  probability,  by  French  writers  them- 
selves, to  the  unceasing  activity  of  the  Cossacks, 
which  in  many  cases  prevented  the  aids-de- camp 
of  the  French  emperor  from  obtaining  the  informa- 
tion which  they  were  commissioned  to  seek,  and 
induced  them  to  supply  from  their  own  invention 
the  deficiences  in  their  observations. 

RECORDER  ;  a  person  whom  the  chief  magis- 
trates of  any  city  or  town  corporate,  having  juris- 
diction and  a  court  of  record  within  their  precincts, 
associate  with  them  for  their  better  direction  in 
legal  proceedings,  fie  is  usually  a  person  expe- 
rienced in  the  law. 

RECTANGULAR  FIGURES  and  SOLIDS  are 
those  which  have  one  or  more  right  angles.  With 
regard  to  the  solids,  they  are  commonly  said  to  be 
rectangular  when  their  axes  are  perpendicular  to 
the  planes  of  their  bases. 

RED  BAY.   See  Laurel. 

RED  BOOK  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER  is  an 
ancient  record,  in  which  are  registered  the  names 
of  those  that  held  lands,  per  baroniam,  in  the  time 
of  Henry  II.  It  has  also  some  things  (as  the 
number  of  hydes  of  land  in  many  of  the  English 
counties)  relating  to  the  times  before  the  conquest. 

RED  BUD.  This  name  is  often  applied  to  the 
eereis  Canadensis.    See  Judas  Tree. 

RED  CEDAR.    Sett  Juniper. 

RED  RIVER,  one  of  the  principal  branches  of 
the  Mississippi,  rises  at  the  base  of  a  range  of  the 
Rocky  mountains,  called  the  Caous  mountains, 
near  Santa  Fe,  in  Mexico.  There  are  many 
streams  rising  in  the  same  mountains,  and  flowing 
separately  for  three  or  four  hundred  miles,  and  at 
length  uniting  to  form  the  Red  river.  The  Blue 
river,  and  the  False  Washita,  are  the  largest 
branches  which  it  receives  within  the  first  four  or 
five  hundred  miles  of  its  course.  Of  the  tract  of 
country  watered  by  these  up|*»r  branches,  and  even 
of  the  waters  themselves,  our  knowledge  is  very 
limited.  The  Pawnees  are  the  principal  inhabitants 
of  that  region.  After  the  river  enters  Louisiana, 
the  south  bank  of  it  is  the  iwundary,  for  a  long  dis- 
tance, between  the  United  Suites  and  the  province 
of  Texas.  From  both  sides  it  continues,  as  it  pro- 
ceeds, to  receive  large  tributaries.  A  great  part 
of  its  course  is  through  delightful  prairies,  of  a 
rich,  red  soil,  and  covered  with  grass,  and  vines 
which  bear  delicious  grapes.  About  a  hundred  miles 
above  Natchitoches,  commences  what  is  called  the 
Raft.  This  is  a  swampy  expansion  of  the  alluvion 
to  the  width  of  twenty  or  thirty  miles.  The  river 
divides  into  a  great  number  of  channels,  many  of 
them  shallow  ;  and  for  ages  these  channels  have 
been  becoming  clogged  with  a  mass  of  fallen 
timber  carried  down  from  the  upper  parts  of  the 
river.  The  river  finds  channels  between  these 
extensive  masses  of  limber,  and  sometimes  under 
them  ;  and  there  are  places  where  the  Raft  covers 
the  whole  river,  so  that  it  can  be  crossed  on  horse- 
back. Boats  descend  by  passing  round  these 
places.  They  follow  some  stream  ubove  the  Raft, 


which  flows  from  the  river  into  a  distaat  takt.ant 
then  take  the  outlet  by  which  the  lake  a»*»  au 
the  river  below  the  Raft.  About  sixty  or  spiv 
miles  of  the  river  is  thus  obstructed,  la  utn 
places  a  considerable  soil  has  been  firmed  <»  t> 
Raft,  upon  which  flourish  weeds,  flowering  jfcrj» 
and  willows.  This  obstruction  is  of  iru-ska^- 
injury  to  the  navigation  of  the  river,  and  p*ur> 
retards  the  settlement  of  the  rich  and  araolca 
country  above  it.  There  is  probably  w>  p»n  «t 
the  United  Stales,  where  the  unoccupied  lands  b-t 
higher  claims,  from  soil,  climate,  inienmxtarr  aj 
prairies,  and  timbered  lands,  position.  &c,  thu  a* 
country  for  nearly  a  thousand  miles  above  the  far.. 
Steam  boats  would  ascend  U»  that  dhtav,  l 
moderate  stages  of  the  water,  if  the  Ra&  *™ 
removed.  The  state  of  Louisiana,  and  aao  Da 
general  government,  contemplate  adopting  mna 
for  its  removal.  Below  the  Raft,  the  mer  dw>»- 
into  many  channels,  and  fills  an  immense  rjawbrr  * 
bayous  and  lakes  that  lie  parallel  to  it ;  ant  lm 
breadth  of  its  principal  channel  is  mui-n  less 
the  Raft  than  above  it.  The  valley  of  Red  m« 
is  three  or  four  miles  wide,  as  far  as  the  Kasvrs*. 
about  a  thousand  miles,  following  its  lanaorv 
from  its  mouth.  It  widens  as  it  approach*  t> 
Mississippi,  and  is  from  six  to  eighteen  n»»« 
for  a  great  distance  from  its  mouth  Of  id  l* 
alluvions  in  the  Mississippi  valley,  tame  is  tapmr 
to  this.  Cotton  is  at  present  its  staph*  pradacua, 
but  sugar  cane  has  been  introduced .  and  r*  *xj*ch 
to  succeed  better  than  in  any  other  extrusive  asc 
in  this  valley.  The  climate  and  soil,  as  ft*  a 
Natchitoches,  200  miles,  seem  a<hairabiy  adapted 
to  it.  The  alluvions  of  the  lower  brancl  o  of  ±< 
river  are  also  of  similar  quality.  Tbs  vsJrj 
spreads  from  west  to  east ;  its  waters,  therew- 
never  become  cold,  like  those  of  the  Ma*av*e> 
the  winters  are  milder,  ami  spring  advances  mta 
earlier  titan  at  New  Orleans  ;  and  the  tarar  au 
will  probably  grow  better  in  lal.  21°  oo  Red  nnr 
and  its  branches,  than  in  lat.  30*»  on  the  Mr» 
sippi.  The  cotton  also  of  tins  region  is  the  brw  1 
tile.  United  States,  excepting  the  sea-island.  "* 
indigo  and  tobacco  ore  the  best  in  Louisuua.  Tat 
whole  length  of  this  noble  river  is  estiaaatrd  c 
5?  500  miles,  following  its  meanders,  and  X  eaten 
the  Mississippi  in  about  31"  15*  north  latitude.  i> 
probably  discharged  its  waters  into  the  gal  «i 
Mexico,  at  some  former  period,  witboot  «s>t*< 
with  the  Mississippi ;  and  the  Atchafaifvi  aw 
occupies  its  former  channel.  Much  of  tat  »- 
through  which  the  Red  river  passes  in  iu  ■**-** 
course,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  which  is  impart*.  t> 
tiie  waters,  and  gives  the  river  its  name. 

Red  river  is. also  the  name  of  a  river  n> 
northern  part  of  North  America,  flowing  mtu  lal* 
Winnipeg,  and  having  a  course  of  about  3X0  **** 
from  the  source  of  its  principal  branch  n>  B*i 
lake. 

RED  SEA,  or  ARABIAN  GULF  (at-ceatij 
Arabicns  Sinus) ;  an  extensive  gulf  of  the  la*  ■ 
ocean,  dividing  Arabia  from  the  opposite  co&*t  i 
Africa,  extending  in  a  north-west  dtrectioa  frsa 
the  straits  of  Babelmandel  to  the  isthmus  uf  Sea 
where  it  approaches  to  within  sixty  mde*  of  tat 
Mediterranean  ;  lat.  1?°  to  30°  N.  Its  kragm  ■ 
about  1400  miles  ;  breadth,  where  greatest,  alv* 
5? 00.  This  sea  was  anciently  a  gr»nter  chirari  W 
commerce  than  in  modern  limes.  Its  aavigatj-a  a 
rendered  difficult  by  frequent  obstrucnof**  fc.cs 
coral  rocks  either  above  or  under  water,  by  *4arax 
and  by  the  paucity  of  safe  harlxtars.  The  pre<  y« 
harbours  are  Sues,  at  its  head;  Cusseir,  Sukk*-**,  v* 
Mossuah  on  the  west  side ;  Jidda,  Jambu,  Cat» 
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{«»•!«.  L.ohria.  Ilodeida,  and  Mocha  on  the  east  side  I 
Tins  part  of  the  Indian  ocean  was  called  by  the  | 
(■reeks  the  F.rythrean  sea,  according  to  tome  ac- 
counts, frtun  a  king  Erythrus,  of  whom,  however, 
nothing  U   known.    The  Greek  epithet  Uyt"«r. 
signifies  also  red ;  hence  Uie  appellation  J/are 
rMArwm.  Btvl  in  English,         tea,  not  from  uny 
mm-Ii  colour  in  its  water*  or  sands. 

It  K  I>  II  It  E  AST  (motaciltu  rubeeula).    This  litUe 
liinl  is  familiarly  known  to  every  child,  from  the 
numerous  nursery  stories,  in  which  it  plays  a  prom- 
iuent  part.     The  fame  of  this  bird  has  arisen  from 
its  habit  of  seeking;  the  aid  of  man  during  the  win- 
ter season.     During  that  inclement  period  of  the 
7«-ar,  it  visits  without  dread  the  cottage  of  the  pea- 
nmt  and  the  palace  of  the  peer,  tapping  at  the 
windows  with  its  bill,  as  if  to  demand  an  asylum, 
atid  repays  iU  hosts  by  its  confidence,  gathering  the 
crumbs  from  tbe  table,  and  warbling  forth  its  thanks 
in  the  softest  notes.    The  moment,  however,  the 
spring  appears,  this  familiarity  with  its  protectors 
ceases,  and  it  again  hastens  to  its  native  haunts. 
The  redbreast  builds  its  nest  at  the  foot  of  some 
shrub,  or  upon  a  tuft  of  grass  ;  it  is  composed  of 
dried  leaves,  mixed  with  hair  and  moss,  and  lined 
with  feathers ;  the  female  lay*  from  five  to  seven 
eggs.    Sometimes  it  covers  its  nest  with  leaves, 
leaving  *  small  passage  for  egress  and  regress, 
'1  he  food  of  the  redbreast  varies  with  the  season  ; 
in  the  spring  it  is  composed  of  worms  and  insects, 
hut  in  autumn  is  principally  fruit  and  seeds.  Its 
delicacy  iu  preparing  a  worm  before  partaking  of 
it,  is  somewliat  remarkable  ;  it  first  seises  it  by  one 
end  in  its  beak,  and  beats  it  on  tlie  ground  till  the 
inner  part  comes  uwny;  then,  taking  it  iu  the  same 
manner  by  the  other  end,  it  cleanses  the  outer  part, 
which  is  the  only  portion  it  eats.    From  its  general 
familiarity  with  mankind  it  has  received  a  nom  de 
cnret$e  iu  almost  every  nation  in  Europe ;  in  Bri- 
taiit  it  is  known  as  the  Robin  Redbreast ;  in  Ger- 
many it  is  termed  Thomas  Gierdet ;  and  in  Norway, 
Peter  liousmad 

REDEMPTION,  EQUITY  OF.    See  Equity  of 
i  Redemption. 

REDEMPTORISTS ;  an  order  founded  by  Li- 
j         guori,  and  restored  in  Austria  in  1820.    Beside  the 
tioiial  monastic  vowrs,  they  bind   themselves,  to 
labour  for  the  propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith,  by 
the  cure  of  souls,  ami  the  education  of  youth, 
i  REDONDILLA8  signified  formerly  a  species  of 

versification  used  in  the  south  of  Europe,  consisting 
I  of  a  union  of  ver-cs  of  four,  six,  and  eight  syllables, 
of  which  generally  the  first  rhymed  with  the  fourth 
and  the  second  with  the  third.  At  a  later  period, 
verses  of  six  and  eight  syllables  in  general,  in 
,  Spanish  and  Portuguese  poetry,  were  called  by  this 

name,  whether  they  made  perfect  rhymes  or  asson- 
auces  only.    These  became  common  iu  the  drama 
,         tic  poetry  of  Spain. 

REDOUBT,  in  fortification;  a  small  square 
work  without  any  defence  but  in  front,  used  in 
trenches,  lines  of  circmnvallatton,  coiitravnllntion, 
and  approach,  as  also  for  the  lodging  of  corps  de 
garde,  and  to  defend  passages.  They  are  UMtally 
figures  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  sides,  rncoo(>assed 
with  a  ditch  and  a  bank  of  earth,  which  consists  of 
two  parts,  called  rampart  and  parapet. 

HEED.  This  term  is  usually  npplied  indiscrimi- 
nately to  all  tall,  broad-leaved  grasses  which  grow 
along  the  banks  of  streams,  and  even  to  oilier 
plants,  with  similar  leaves,  growing  in  such  situa- 
tions. Strictly  speaking,  it  belongs  to  the  genus 
aruitda,  and  especially  to  the  A.  phragmites,  the 
largest  grass  of  northern  climates,  and  one  of  the 
irxM  universally  diffused.    This  grass  grows  in 


|  marshes,  often  occupying  exclusively  certain  tracts, 
I  and  attains  the  height  of  eight  or  ten  feet,  with 
leaves  one  or  two  inches  broad,  and  bears  large, 
nodding,  silky  panicles.  It  flowers  in  July.  It  is 
used  in  many  countries  for  various  economical  pur- 
poses, as  for  thatching,  for  protecting  embankments 
or  sea-dikes,  for  ceilings  to  cottages,  &c,  for 
screens,  or  fences,  and  hotbed  covers  in  gardens, 
for  chair- bottoms,  for  weavers'  combs,  &c.  The 
flowers  afford  a  green  dye,  which  is  occasionally 
used  for  colouring  woollens ;  and  it  is  said  thai 
flour  may  be  made  from  the  dried  roots,  capable  of 
being  converted  into  a  wholesome  and  nuiritivi- 
bread. 

REED-BIRD.  See  Rice  Bunting. 
REEF  ;  a  certain  portion  of  a  sail  comprehends! 
between  the  top  or  bottom  and  a  row  of  eyelet 
holes,  generally  parallel  thereto.  Tlie  intention  of 
the  reef  is  to  reduce  the  surface  of  tlie  sail  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increase  of  the  wind  ;  for  which 
reason  there  are  several  reefs  parallel  to  each  other 
in  the  superior  sails  :  thus  the  top-sails  of  ships  are 
generally  furnished  with  three  reefs,  and  sometimes 
four;  and  there  are  always  three  or  four  reefs  paral- 
lel to  the  foot  or  bottom  of  those  main-sails  and  fore- 
sails which  are  extended  upon  booms. 

Reef  also  implies  a  chain  of  rocks  lying  near  the 
surface  of  the  water. 

REEFING  ;  Uie  operation  of  reducing  a  sail  by 
taking  in  one  or  more  of  the  reefs. 

REEL  ;  u  lively  Scotch  ddnce,  generally  written 
in  common  time  of  four  crotchets  in  a  bar,  but 
sometimes  in  jig-time  of  six  quavers. 
REELING.  See  Silk  Mannfacture. 
REES,  Abraham  ;  a  dissenting  clergyman,  bont 
in  Wales,  in  1743.  Being  intended  for  the  minis- 
try, he  was  placed  at  the  Hoxton  academy,  where 
his  progress  was  so  rapid  that,  in  his  nineteenth 
year  he  was  appointed  mathematical  tutor  to  tlie 
institution,  and,  soon  after,  resident  tutor,  in  which 
capacity  he  continued  upwards  of  twenty-two  years. 
In  1768,  he  became  pastor  to  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation of  St  Thomas's,  Soutliwark  (since  removes! 
to  Stamford  street),  and  continued  in  that  situation 
till  1783,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
minister  of  a  congregation  in  the  Old  Jewry,  whose 
spiritual  concerns  he  superintended  till  hw  death. 
On  the  establishment  of  the  dissenting  seminary  at 
j  Hackney,  in  178b,  Dr  Rees  was  elected  resident 
tutor  in  the  natural  sciences,  which  place  he  held 
till  the  dissolution  of  tlie  academy,  on  Uie  death  of 
Dr  Kippis.  In  1776,  he  was  applied  to  by  the 
proprietors  of  Chambers'  Cyclopaedia  to  superintend 
an  enlarged  edition  of  tliat  compilation,  which, 
after  nine  years'  incessant  labour,  tie  completed  in 
four  folio  volumes  The  success  of  this  work  led 
to  a  new  undertaking,  similar  in  its  nature,  but 
more  comprehensive  in  its  plan,  projected  and  car- 
ried on  by  him  under  the  title  of  the  New  Cyclo- 
pedia (45  vols.,  1802—20;  republished  at  Phila- 
delphia, in  47  vols.).  Dr  Rees  obtained  his  degree 
from  tbe  university  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  also  a 
fellow  of  the  Royal  and  Linnaan  societies.  His 
death  took  place  June  9.  1825. 

REEVE,  Clasa  ;  born  at  Ipswich,  in  1738,  and 
dted  there  in  1808.  She  possessed  great  learning 
and  research,  which  she  displayed  in  a  translation 
of  Barclays  Latin  romance  of  Argenis,  under  the 
title  of  the  Phanix.or  the  History  of  Polyarchus 
and  Argenis  (1772):  ami  tJ»e  Progress  of  Romance. 
Her  other  works  are  the  well-known  tale  of  the 
Old  Knglish  Baron  ;  the  Two  Meniors ;  the  Exile; 
the  School  for  Widows  ;  n  Plan  of  Education  ;  and 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Roger  de  Clarendon  (4  vols.). 
REEVING,  in  the  sea  language;  the  putting  a 
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rope  through  a  block.  Hence  to  pull  a  rope  out 
of  a  block  is  called  unrervmg. 

REFERENCE.    See  Arbitration. 

REFLECTION.    See  Optics. 

REFLECTORS.    See  Burning  Mirrors. 

REFORMATION.     The  reforn&tioji  of  the 
church,  in  its  head  and  numbers,  had  become  the 
watch  word  of  all  the  lovers  of  morality  and  religiou 
as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century.  Christianity, 
which  was  intended  to  elevate  mankind,  and  to 
make  them  happy,  had  been  diverted  more  and 
more,  in  the  bauds  of  its  priests,  from  its  original 
design.   The  successful  endeavours  of  the  Roman 
bishops  to  extend  their  spiritual  sway  over  all  Christ- 
endom, to  direct  the  actions  of  kings,  and  the  im- 
provement of  society,  undoubtedly  contributed 
much,  in  the  confusion  of  the  ages  which  followed 
the  irruption  of  the  barbarians  into  Southern  Eu- 
rope, to  soften  the  savage  maimers  of  the  race 
which  had  trampled  down  the  old  world,  with  what- 
ever remained  of  refinement.    The  Christian  mis- 
sionaries and  Monks  sowed  the  seeds  of  milder 
manners  in  the  German  forests,  and  among  the  nor- 
thern barbarians,  and  promoted  the  d  vibration  of 
the  converted  nations.     Many  beneficial  conse- 
quences resulted  from  the  unity  of  faith  and  worship; 
from  the  dependence  of  all  the  Western  churches  on 
Rome ;  from  that  legislative  supremacy  over  the 
nations  which  compelled  the  popes  to  adopt  a  settled 
policy,  in  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  Roman  church 
may  justly  ebon  great  merit  in  regard  to  the  gra- 
dual formation  of  European  society.  But  the  church 
enjoyed  her  victory  with  so  little  moderation  ;  her 
servants  violated  so  openly  in  their  lives  and  doc- 
f lines,  the  spirit  of  their  Divine  Master,  that  the 
opposition  to  priestly  despotism  which  had  early 
arisen  in  the  East, and  liad  been  transmitted  through 
numerous  sects  to  the  secret  societies  of  the  middle 
ages,  became  quite  active  in  the  thirteenth  century, 
and  grew  more  violent  in  proportion  as  the  papal 
power  sought  to  exterminate  it  with  fire  and  sword. 
The  question,  What  is  truly  Christian,  and  condu- 
cive to  human  happiness,  in  the  doctrines  and  usages 
of  the  Roman  church  ?  must  often  have  been  sug- 

J jested  to  the  minds  of  sincere  clergymen  and  intel- 
igent  laymen.  The  arrogance  of  the  priests  exas- 
perated the  princes ;  the  encroachments  of  the  men- 
dicant friars  did  injury  to  the  secular  ecclesiastics ; 
and  a  thousand  innocent  victims  of  the  inquisition 
called  for  vengeance  Still  the  authority  of  the 
pope  over  the  public  mind,  even  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  was  such  as  scarcely  to  suffer  Uie  raur- 
murings  of  discontent  to  be  heard.  The  writ- 
ings of  Wickcliffc  (q.  v.)  in  England  soon  reached 
the  continent,  and  aroused  Huss  (q.  v.),  with  his 
Bohemian  followers.  But  the  fifteenth  century 
was  not  ripe  for  a  reform,  and  the  papal  parly 
was  strong  enough  to  suppress  every  attempt  to- 
wards improvement,  as  appears  alike  from  the 
conduct  of  the  princes  and  the  people  at  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  Hussite  disturbances,  and  from 
the  results  of  the  councils  of  Constance  and  Basle. 
But,  soon  after,  the  views  of  scholars  were  enlarged 
by  tlie  study  of  the  classics,  revived  by  the  emigra- 
tion of  a  few  learned  Greeks  ;  the  means  of  infor- 
mation were  vastly  increased  by  the  art  of  printing; 
materials  for  thinking  were  laid  before  the  people 
by  instructive  works  in  the  vulgar  tongues,  and  by 
the  new  universities,  of  which  seven  were  instituted 
in  Germany  alone,  between  1451  and  1502 ;  the 
number  of  learned  men  increased ;  and  the  intelli- 

f fence  for  which  the  reformation  was  to  open  a  way 
tegan  to  act  generally  and  powerfully.    The  reform 
which  the  liberal  divines  had  warmly  advised,  with 
now  waited  but  the  call  of  a  master 


spirit     Savonarola  iq.  v.) 
Florence;  but  the  same  fui«-rvi  pile  fiwn mmi  j  ku. 
and  I  us  work  together .    >oine  u-^archs  _ 
tempted  sometiung.     Chariea   VU1.  of  Fr^» 
caused  the  Sorbonne,  in  1497.  \t»  declare  a  exjai 
ent  that  a  council  should  br  held  every  tea 
for  effecting  reforms  in  the  church,  and  that  uae 
wise  the  bishops  should  assemble       {Ls:  r-ir.  - 
Maximilian  I.  laid  before  the  Kuiioa  cuan  tm 
strong  remonstrances  of  the  tiermaa  princes,  pud 
in  the  diets  of  1500  and  1510.    By  the  adasor  x 
France,  an  independent  council  was  heldst  Pat  ; 
1611,  in  spite  of  Pope  Julius  II  ;  but  akhntri  a 
few  speakers  conducted  themselves  with  grm  a* 
ness,  it  was  soon  overthrow  n  by  its  owa  wtakw 
and  by  the  decrees  of  the  council  in  the  Latere, 
which  was  opposed  to  it  in  1512,  and  what  jene: 
in  the  lands  of  the  pope,  to  palliate  bs  nrnn 
anew.  In  general,  in  ail  the  plaits  thai  1*4  bees  pv 
posed  for  the  reformation  of  the  abuses  of  the  dan 
on  one  side  political  ends  had  too  o' ten  been  me 
mixed,  and  on  the  other,  in  the  heat  o.  tea:  &r.- 
individual  wrongs,  the  chief  t'aulu  in  the  Acts* 
and  discipline  of  the  church,  from  w  hkrh  all  the 
evils  originated,  had  been  too  much  overkmtM 
Hence  nothing  took  place  but  fruitless  dspaaui 
violent  persecutions  of  the  innovators,  or  fiai*  > 
litical  negotiations,  in  which  the  pope  ahnnp* 
vailed  in  the  end.    The  services  of  Reuckua  s » 
in  the  cultivation  of  tlie  Greek  Un^iuge.  soJ  £>■ 


victory  over  the  opposers  of  learning  in  ' 
had  an  important  effect.    The  cultivated  tae*  mi 
tlie  sound  understanding  which  appear!  a  ^ 
writings  of  Erasmus,  addressed  to  the  most 
guished  men  in  church  and  state,  exerted  **ttr 
influence,  and  promoted  both  the  cultrraUr  * 
classical  learning  and  the  diffusion  of  libera;  rim 
on  the  subject  of  religion.     Of  still  greater  pom 
over  the  mass  of  the  people  was  the  host  of  ounu 
epigrams,  caustic  allegories,  and  coarse  jobs, 
the  expense  of  the  church  and  the  monks,  fast  Re 
nard  (q.  v.)  the  Fox  to  the  more  delicate  nifiey «. 
these  two  scholars,  who  were  not  ardent  n*  b>« 
enough  to  take  a  decisive  step.  Thus  by  the  aw* 
rence  of  favourable  circumstances,  aixl  by  the  p- 
gress  of  a  new  spirit  struggling;  for  light  aaifret 
don_  the  way  of  truth  was  gradually  hid  ojw. 
The*centra  of  Europe,  together  with  the  nri 
which  had  long  submitted  with  reluctance  u>R», 
was  ready  to  countenance  the  lx  >ldt  *t  roeatum  it 
shaking  off  the  priestly  yoke,  of  which  the  best  vi 
roust  reflecting  men  had  become  impai  rs-. 
no  one  anticipated  the  quarter  whence  the  ft*  UV» 
would  be  struck.  Frederick  III.  elector  of  asm1 
a  wise  prince,  but  a  sealous  Catholic,  and  a  C* 
collectorof  relics, only  followed  the  exaxupW  ide 
German  princes  in  establishing  a  university  st  *t 
tenberg  (1502),  whither,  among  other  leareedara 
he  invited  Martin  Luther,  an  Augustine  mxl  d 
Erfurt,  to  be  professor  of  theology.    This  saw-* 
a  powerful  mind,  and  distinguished  mure  lor  t» 
deep  piety,  and  strong  love  of  truth,  than  Car  n» 
sive  erudition— was  well  acquainted  with  the  rkj 
Scriptures,  and,  by  a  visit  to  Rome,  in  ISiOtsw 
business  of  bis  order,  had  also  become  adpassid 
with  Uie  corruptions  of  the  pnpnl  court.  LeoV 
was  created  pope  in  1513.    Little  affected  by  t* 
universal  desire  for  reformation  in  the  charth.  ht 
seemed  placed  at  its  head  merely  to  employ  tU  re- 
venues  in  the  gratification  of  bis  princely  a** 
Albert,  elector  of  Menu  and  archbihop  of  Mat* 
burg,  a  prince  of  a  similar  cliaracter,  receiral  &•« 
Leo,  in  1516,  permission  to  sell  indulgence*  «i* 
his  own  jurisdiction,  on  condition  of  sharing  thep^ 
fits  with  Ihe  pope.  In  this  traffic,  Albert  cmpW 
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nrnmig  other*,  John  Tettel.  a  Dominican  monk  of 
Leipsic,  experienced  in  the  business,  who  went 
about  from  place  to  place,  carrying  on  his  trade 
with  the  most  unblushing  impudence,  and  extolling 
hie  certificates  above  the  papal  bulb,  (which  re- 
quired repentance)  as  unconditional  promises  of 
the  forgiveness  of  sins  in  time  snd  eternity.  The 
buyer*  were  numerous,  nnd  the  gain  great  ;  for  the 
illiterate  people  still  venerated  highly  their  ancient 
.uperstitions ;  and  the  easy  absolution  from  the 
deepest  guilt,  and  relief  from  temporal  penance  und 
eternal  punishment,  for  a  few  g  ruse  hen,  were  allur- 
ing to  the  rude  multitude.     (See  Indulgent*. ) 
W  hen  Tctiel  commenced  his  traffic  at  Juterbogk,  in 
1617,  purchasers  nocked  to  him  from  Wittenberg, 
which  was  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  there,  show- 
ing their  certificates  to  their  confessors  denied  all 
necessity  for  new  penances.    Luther  set  his  face 
again>t  this  abuse,  first  in  his  set  mora,  (for  he  per- 
formed the  duties  of  a  preacher,  as  well  as  profes- 
sor,) and  afterwards,  (in  order  to  prepare  the  way 
for  an  academic  disputation  on  the  subject  accord- 
ing to  long  established  usage,)  in  ninety-five  theses, 
or  questions,  which  he  affixed  to  the  door  of  the 
great  church,  October  31.  1617.    In  these  he  de- 
clared himself  warmly  against  the  abuse  of  indul- 
gences, displayed  a  liven/  teal  fur  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  for  the  honour  of  tlte  church  and  the 
}K>pe,  and  concluded  with  a  prayer  for  instruction. 
His  "sermons  on  indulgences  were  published  in 
German,  and,  in  a  few  weeks,  were  spread  over  all 
Germany.  His  theses  were  in  tatiii.  and  were  soon 
spread  through  other  Christian  nations.  Luther 
also  urged  his  spiritual  superiors  snd  the  pope,  to 
put  a  stop  to  the  traffic  of  Tetse),  and  to  reform  the 
corruptions  of  the  church  in  general,  in  letters  nt 
once  bold  and  respectful.    H  ith  the  exception  of 
Iscultettts,  bishop  of  Brnndriihitrgh,  no  one  made 
him  a  becoming  answer.  On  the  contrary,  the  most 
absurd  libeb,  full  of  extravagant  assertions  of  the 
power  of  the  pope  and  his  indulgences,  were  brought 
forward  by  Tetael,  (in  whose  name  Conrad  Wiinpi- 
na,  professor  of  theology  at  Frankfort  on  the  Oder, 
took  up  lib  pen.")  by  the  Augustine  Sylvester  Prie- 
rias,  a  courtier  of  the  pope  at  Rome,  and  by  Jacob 
Hogstraaten.  the  supreme  inquisitor  at  Cologne, 
who  hmi  !•»•<  ii  rendered  contemptible  by  his  dispute 
with  Reuchlin ;  but  these,  and  the  virulent  Notes 
of  Eckius  (Eck)  of  Ingobtadt.  against  Luther,  were 
too  misenihle  to  escape  the  ridicule  of  the  well  in- 
formed, and  only  drew  attention  to  his  bold  enter- 
prise.   The  severe  replies,  in  which  he  exposed  the 
weakness  of  these  adrocatrs  for  indulgences,  and 
hb  HrsoltUmnrt,  by  which  he  illustrated  his 
gained  new  victories  to  the  truth.  A 
which  he  maintained  in  an  Augustine  convent  at 
Heidelberg  in  1518,  on  the  merit  of  good  works,  and 
the  use  of  the  Aristotelian  philosophy,  gained  him 
friends  among  the  young  theologians  present,  as 
Bttcer,  Brrns  <  Brentiuv.  and  others  who  afterwards 
became  celebrated  as  u-.Oom  advocates  of  refor- 
mation.  The  conferences  of  Luther  with  tlie  papal 
legates,  Cajetan,  in  1518,  at  Augsburg,  and  Millitt 
in  1510,  at  Altenburg,  in  which  those  prelates,  in- 
stead of  bringing  htm  to  recant,  as  they  were  or- 
dered, only  showed  their  inability  to  sopport  the 
Roman  doctrines  on  the  authority  of  the  bible  ;  the 
scholastic  discussion  of  Eck  with  Carlstadt  and  Lu- 
ther, at  Leipsic,  in  1519.  which  bated  three  weeks, 
and  in  which  they  warmly  discussed  the  doctrines  of 
freewill,  the  authority  of  the  pope,  indulgences  and 
purgatory,  though  they  decided  nothing  attracted 
a  more  general  attention  to  the  works  of  Luther, 
every  month  sent  forth  new  pamphlet* 
From  the  Pyrenees  to  the 


Vistula,  from  tlte  gulf  of  Venice  to  the  Belt,  every 
thing  by  Luther  or  about  him  was  eagerly  reaJ. 
The  remarkable  fulness  and  power  of  hb  style ;  hb 
merciless  humour  ;  hb  sentences  and  learning  daily 
increasing  by  hb  constant  historical  and  exrgetical 
studies ;  the  irresistible  force  of  hb  reasoning  ;  and 
ubove  all.the  adaptation  of  his  doctrines  to  the  wants 
of  the  age  ;  the  approbation  of  Erasmus,  Pirkhei- 
mer,  and  otiirr  distinguished  scholars ;  the  public 
adherence  of  men  like  Melancbthon  and  Hut  ten  ; 
the  contemporaneous,  and  yet  bolder  opposition  of 
Xuinglius  and  (Ecu  lam  pad  ius,  in  Switzerland,  to  in- 
dulgences and  the  papacy— (see  Reformed  Church) 
— made  this  man,  who  was  hardly  known  before 
1517,  the  champion  of  all  enlightened  men  who  la- 
mented the  degeneracy  of  the  church  of  Christ ;  and 
as  such  he  now  spoke  and  acted  with  admirable 
courage.   The  respect  for  the  Roman  court,  which 
was  perceptible  in  hb  earlier  writings,  he  now  dis- 
carded as  the  injustice  of  the  papal  pretensions  had 
become  clear  to  him.    A  glowing  teal,  such  as  had 
ljeen  seen  in  the  tune  of  the  apostles,  characterised 
hb  masterly  writings,  addressed  to  the  nobility  of 
Germany,  on  the  mass,  on  the  Babylonish  captivity, 
and  on  the  freedom  of  a  Christian.    In  these  works- 
he  attacked  the  papal  doctrines  with  the  weapons  of 
the  word  of  God,  and  directed  attention  to  the  nobler 
but  forgotten  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  In  1520,  when 
Eck  published  the  papal  excommunication  against 
him  in  Germany,  he  appealed  to  a  general  council ; 
when  hb  works  were  burnt  at  Meuts,  Cologne  and 
Louvain,  he  publicly  committed  the  bull  of  excom- 
munication, with  the  papal  canons  and  decrees,  to 
tbefiames  (December  10)  amidst  the  rejoicings  of 
the  students  at  Wittenberg.   This  year  and  the  fol- 
lowing, 1621,  are,  therefore,  to  be  regarded  as  the 
true  period  of  the  reformation  in  Germany  ;  for  at 
this  lime,  Luther  formally  separated  from  the  Ro- 
man church,  and  many  of  the  principal  nobles— 
Hutten,  Sickingen,  Schaumburg.  tec— the  most 
eminent  scltolars,  and  the  university  of  Wittenberg, 
to  which  the  young  men  of  Germany  and  other 
countries  now  flocked  in  multitudes,  publicly  de- 
clared in  favour  of  his  undertaking.    Hb  com- 
manding appearance,  and  his  bold  refusal  to  recant 
at  the  diet  of  Worms,  (April  17,  1521,)  the  day  of 
hb  proudest  triumph,  (see  Luther,)  gave  him  the 
power  and  dignity  of  an  acknowledged  reformer ; 
the  edict  of  Worms  and  the  ban  of  the  emperor, 
made  Ins  causes  political  matter.    We  must  not, 
however,  overlook  the  circumstances  which  favoured 
the  progress  of  reformation.   1  be  pope  had  risen 
chiefly  by  the  support  of  Germany  ;  in  his  transac- 
tions with  tlte  emperor,  he  had  generally  been  sup- 
ported by  the  German  princes,  who  thus  maintained 
their  own  independence.    Rome  had,  therefore, 
been  obliged  to  court  them  in  turn,  and  the  empe- 
ror congratulated  himself  in  silence,  if  disputes  en- 
sued between  them.    On  the  death  of  Maximilian 
I.  in  151",  the  elector  Frederic  HI.,  who  was  al- 
ready the  most  powerful  German  prince,  held  the 
dignity  of  a  vicar  of  the  empire  tn  ail  the  Saxon 
territories,  and  hb  personal  influence  gave  him  the 
most  decisive  voice  in  the  election  of  the  new  em- 
peror.  The  pope,  as  well  as  Charles  V.,  who  was 
chosen  chiefly  by  bb  influence,  in  1620.  was  obliged 
to  consult  hb  wishes  :  the  former  in  changing  the 
original  summons  of  Luther  to  Rome,  to  a  conference 
with  hb  legates,  and  the  latter  in  suffering  the  refor- 
mation to  po  on  without  violent  opposition,  as  k>n< 
as  it  allowed  itself  to  be  responsible  to  the  pope  and 
the  CaUiolic  States.    By  bis  ten  months'  residence 
in  the  Wart  burg,  Luther  was  secured  from  the  first 
consequences  of  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  anil  the 
edict  of  Worms  had  so  much  the  less  force  in  Sax- 
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miy,  m  the  emperor,  engaged  to  1 5? I,  in  the  war 

with  France,  or  occupied  in  Spain,  almost  wholly 
Ur4.  sight  of  religious  affairs  in  Germany,  and  each 
prince  did  what  he  pleased  in  his  own  territory. 
I  (.it  that  Frederic  the  Wise,  although  he  did  not 
rail  himself  an  adherent  of  the  reformers,  yet  pro- 
tected the  heroes  of  the  reformation,  is  easily  ex- 
j. lamed  from  tlie  concern  which  he  look  in  the  pro- 
sperity of  the  Wittenberg  university,  from  his 
iiprighUiess,  his  gradually  increasing  conviction 
of  the  justice  of  tlie  views  of  Luther  and  his 
friend  Sua  la  tin.  who  managed  every  thing  at  tlie 
court  of  Frederic.    Leo's  successor,  Adrian  VI, 
who  was  himself  desirous  of  a  reformation,  in 
answer  to  his  demand  for  the  extirpation  of  Uit> 
doctrines  of  Luther,  received  a  list  oi  a  hundred 
complaints  from  the  German  stales  assembled  at 
the  diet  of  Nuremberg  in  1522,  in  which  even  the 
Catholics  joined  against  the  papal  chair.  The 
l»enple  of  Wittenberg  were  ,  therefore,  as  little  im- 
l#eded  in  their  attempts  at  a  reform  in  religious 
worship  v beginning  with  the  mass),  as  those  oi  Zu- 
rich, whose  rapid  progress  in  the  change  of  their 
religious  doctrines  and  rites  found  the  most  power- 
ful support  in  the  governments  of  the  northern  can- 
tons;  and  Luther  was  even  obliged  to  hasten  from 
tlie  Wart  burg  to  quell  the  tumults  excited  by  the 
turbulent  seal  of  (  arlstmlt.    While  he  was  pub- 
lishing his  translation  of  the  New  Testament,  tlie 
fruit  of  his  exile,  which  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Old.  and  Melancthon  his  Loci  Communes  (tlie  first, 
and,  for  a  long  time,  the  best  exposition  of  the  Lu- 
theran doctrines,  first  published  in  IS* I),  serious 
preparations  for  the  reform  of  papal  abuses  were 
made  in  Deux-Ponts,  Pome  ran  la,  Silesia,  in  the 
Saxon  cities  (of  which  Leissnig  was  the  first  after 
Wittenberg  i,  and  in  Suabia.    Luther's  liturgy  had 
no  sooner  appeared,  in  1523,  than  it  was  adopted 
in  Magdeburg  and  Flbingen.    The  new  church 
was  mil  without  its  mnrtjrs.    In  1522,  the  inquisi- 
tion in  the  Netherlands  secured  it  this  honour  by 
the  execution  of  some  Augustines,  who  favoured 
the  new  doctrines.    Translations  of  the  Bible  into 
French  and  Dutch  now  appeared.    In  the  very 
heart  of  France,  at  Meaux.a  Lutheran  church  was 
organised.    In  vain  did  die  Sorbonne  condemn  tlie 
principles  of  Luther;  in  vain  was  the  execution  of 
the  edict  of  Worms  against  religious  Innovations 
resolved  upon  at  the  diet  of  Nuremberg,  in  1624, 
and  the  convention  of  Ratisbon ;  in  vain  did  George, 
duke  of  Saxony,  Henry,  duke  of  Brunswick,  Aus- 
tria, France,  S|«ain,  ami  the  spiritual  princes  of  the 
empire,  labour  to  suppress  the  reormntion  by  tlie 
persecution  of  the  followers  of  Luther  in  their 
suites.    The  same  year,  Luther  laid  aside  his  cowl; 
monasteries  were  deserted;  priests  in  Saxony  and 
Switzerland  married.    In  1525,  John,  successor  of 
Frederic  in  the  Saxon  electorate,  Philip,  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  and  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  duke  of 
Prussia,  publicly  declared  themselves  Lutherans. 
All  their  territories.  Livonia,  a  (Considerable  part  of 
Hungary  and  Austria  i Bohemia  had  already  been 
gained  by  tlie  Hussites),  Lutieburg,  Celle,  Nurem- 
berg, Strasburg.  Frankfurt  on  the  Maine,  Nord- 
hausen,  Brunswick,  Bremen,  embraced  the  new 
doctrines,  and  a  great  number  of  tlie  most  respect- 
able clergymen  and  theologians  in  Germany  followed 
the  example  of  Luther,  who  married  Catharine 
von  Bora,  formerly  a  nun.    Sweden  received  tlie 
reformation  in  1527,  under  Gustavus  Vasa,  through 
the  labours  of  Olaf  and  Lorenso  Petri ;  and  its  ex- 
ample was  soon  followed  by  the  greater  part  of 
Lower  Saxony  and  tlie  north  of  Westphalia,  Ham- 
burg and  Lobeck.    The  tranquillity  of  this  period, 
resulting  from  the  absence  of  the  emperor,  during 


which  tlie  reformation  advanced  with 
rapidity,  and  almost  without  any  impediment,  u 
rupted  the  dispute  of  Luther  with  ZuirtgliM^  :  i 
Krasmus  (see  these  articles,  and  L**n{  m   2*r-  > 
less  than  the  apprehensions  of  a  war.  excn-*. 
152S  by  the  information  of  a  secret  alliance  <i2 
Catholic  states  against  the  Protestant ;  and  v  < 
measures  on  the  part  of  the  latter  were  with  > 
culty  prevented  by  Luther's  earnest  exhartat*  - 
peace.    This  circumstance,  however,   united  • 
party  in  favour  of  reform  more  closely  ;  and  r 
their  general  protest  against  a  decree  of  tlie  c^: 
Spires,  in  1529,  they  received,  in  1541,  the  i-. 
of  Protestants.   They  now,  therefore,  funned  a 
linct  political  party  (Corpus  Eemfreiicarwm^ ;  =: 
as  the  emperor  returned  to  Germany  at  this  un  ? 
a  threatening  attitude,  they  were  forced  to  £ 
decisive  measures.    After  the  visitations  ur  > 
taken  for  the  organization  of  the  church  sys;-- 
with  tlie  aid  of  Mdanchthon's  instruct  ions  ana  . 
thers  catechisms,  which  appeared  in  IS29.  «■  - 
the  teaching  of  the  people  in  schools  and  churn  .- 
by  faiUiful  ministers  was  gradually  improv 
Melanchthon  was  employed  to  draw  up  a  full  ti  - 
sition  of  the  Lutheran  doctrines  ;  which  w2?  >.  - 
scribed  by  the  princes  already  united  by  the  \*~:  - 
of  Torgau  (1620)  and  the  convention  of  Schwas 
152*))  (see  Sc/twabach,  Article*  of),  transTtii.tej  •■• 
the  emperor  at  the  diet  of  Augsburg  in  I5:>»» 
solemnly  read  before  a  full  assembly  (June  2. ;  . 
whence  the  declaration  was  called  the  --f»*t±  -. 
Confession,  (q.  v.)    The  emperor  caused  a  r*-:  ' 
fn>m  the  Catholic  party  to  be  read,  which  «rz>  > 
put  the  question  at  rest;  rejected  the  deirro 
(Apology)  of  the  Augsburg  confession,  writter  ,-7 
Mebndithon  in  answer  to  this  confutation,  and  in- 
sisted upon  the  suppression  of  religious  mnovatJa>. 
A  similar  reply  was  given  to  Strasburg.  Consutrr. 
Meoimingcn  and  Lindau,  which  had  sent  the  nr» 
|>eror  a  similar  paper,  styled  the  Confession.  U  :v 
Four  Cities,  or  Confessio  Tetrapoltfana.  ThWc*- 
elusion  of  the  diet  was  a  new  motive  of  aura  t-« 
the  Lutherans.  (For  a  history  of  subsequent  ever:*, 
see  Smalcaltlic  League,  Interim,  and  Peace,  Rr  - 
pout.)    The  German  Protestants  were  nuuni  ■ 
common  political  interests  and  a  common  rw; 
contained  in  the  Augsburg  confession,  and  its  Ay  - 
ogy  (see  Melanckthon),  and  illustrated  by  the  tr\- 
cles  of  Smalcalden  and  the  two  catechisms,  aad 
finally  confirmed,  in  1580,  by  tlie  Form  of  Curnvd 
See  Concord,  Form  of,  and  Creed.)    The  Latarr- 
nns,  or  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  confesstco.  vere 
the  three  electors  of  the  Palatinate,  Saxony,  tad 
Brandenburg,  twenty  dukes  and  princes,  tweaty- 
four  counts,  four  barons,  and  thirty-five  imperii! 
cities ;  in  all  eighty -six  members  of  the  eauwr 
Sweden  and  Denmark  (since  153<j  a  Prousurt 
country),  Sleswick,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  and  awry 
important  cities,  on  political  grounds  Hesse  and 
Bn-men,  from  a  preference  for  Calvinism,  refused 
to  adopt  the  Form  of  Concord.    The  Palatial* 
Cell  hack,  and  the  court  of  Berlin  became  Cakmr*- 
lic  (or  Reformed).    The  dispute  concerning  tin- 
presence  of  the  body  of  Christ  in  the  sai-rsm^uf 
the  supper  (see  Lord's  Supper),  between  the  Svss 
and  French  Protestants,  on  one  side,  among  vitas, 
after  the  death  of  Zuingiius,  Calvin  was  the  deav 
pion,  and  the  Saxon  Protestants  on  the  other,  re- 
sulted in  a  total  separation  of  the  reformed  dmrrt 
(q.  v.)  from  Uie  Evangelical  Lutheran.  The  fna> 
I  dation  of  this  difference  between  the  two  church*. 
]  so  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  the  reierraaur, 
I  was  deeply  laid  in  the  diversity  of  the  charaewnd 
their  founders.    Luther,  more  accustomed  to  tfork 
I  systematically,  and  to  adl*re  implictUy  to  tat  idar 
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of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  Immediately  brought  every 
tn-w  idea,  which  wiit  suggested,  to  the  touchstone 
c»f  his  ay  stem,  and  admitted  nothing  which  warned 
to  oppose  that  belief.    Zuingiius,  less  trammelled 
with  fjxt-d  dogmas,  and  more  ready  to  follow  his 
own  judgment,  was,  on  the  other  hand,  more  prompt 
to  embrace  those  views,  which  at  first  sight  appear- 
ed reasonable  to  him.    Hence  he  was  more  in  dan- 
ger €»f  ndopting  error  as  truth,  while  Luther  was 
more  apt  to  reject  truth  as  error,  lest  he  should  re- 
nounce his  faith.    The  east  and  north  adhered  to 
Ihe  opinions  of  Luther  ;  the  west  and  south  followed 
the  more  liberal  views  of  the  deformed  church. 
The    greater  part  of  Switserland  and  Geneva 
(1535),  a  great  part  of  the  population  of  France, 
particularly  of  the  southern  part  (see  Huguenot*  , 
fcngland  (in  1547,  with  the  reservation  of  the  hier- 
archical dignities,  and  with  a  temporary  interruption, 
hi  the  reign  of  Mary,  in  1655—68).  Scotland,  where 
Knox  introduced  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church 
government,  in  1500.  on  the  Grneva  model,  and 
the  r mted  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  which,  at 
«ne    blow,   gained   Protestantism  and  freedom, 
t>el»»nired  to  the  Reformed  church.    (See  England. 
Church  of,  and  Henry  Fill.;  Knott;  Kether- 
land*  ;  ami  Creed.)  In  Transylvania,  the  Lutheran 
confesainn  prevailed;  in  Hungary,  Calvinism  en- 
tered with  it ;  and  iu  Poland,  where  the  reforma- 
tion had  found  numerous  adherents  (from  I556>. 
the  two  Protestant  parties,  with  the  Moravian 
brethren,  concluded  a  convention  {consensus)  at 
Sendomir,  in  1760,  which  united  thcrn  in  one  poli- 
tical body,  known  as  the  Diuidents.  (q.  v.)  The 
attempt  of  Gebhard,  elector  of  Cologne,  in  1582, 
to  introduce  the  reformation  into  his  archbishopric 
totally  failed,  owing  to  his  want  of  prudence. 
Whatever  dissensions  may  have  separated  the 
Lutherans  and  Calvinists  at  this  period,  they  had, 
■ud  still  have,  the  fundamentals  of  doctrine  and 
discipline,  the  spirit,  and  the  name  of  true  Protes- 
ts, ma  in  ouniwm,  and  every  step  in  the  progress  of 
the  reformation  is  to  be  considered  as  a  gain  to  both 
parties.    But  the  ill  will  which  continued  to  exist 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestant*,  even  after 
the  religious  peace,  eventually  kindled  the  thirty 
years"  war.  and  devastated  Germany.    The  peace 
of  Westphalia  established  between  the  parties  a 
legalised  toleration  ;  but  the  Protestant  subjects  of 
Catliolic  princes  too  often  experienced  its  viola- 
tion, and  the  Catholics  in  Protestant  states  fas  the 
Irish)  not  unfrequently  suffered  a  similar  fate. 
(See  Reltfhtu  Liberty,  and  Catholic  Emancipa- 
tion.)   After  this  general  outline  of  the  history  of 
I       the  reformation,  it  remains  to  give  some  views  of 
i        the  influence  which  it  has  exercised  on  the  reli- 
gion and  morals,  on  the  literary  and  political  con- 
dition, of  nations. 

From  what  lias  been  said,  it  appears  that  the 
reform nt ion  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
mental  progress  of  the  Western,  and  particularly 
of  the  Teutonic  nations.  The  opposition  of  its  ene- 
mies gave  it  consistency  and  importance.  The 
assaults  of  passionate  and  ignorant  op  posers,  the 
intrigues  and  violence  of  the  Roman  court,  and  the 
applause  of  his  whole  nation,  urged  Luther  farther 
than  he  had  thought  of  going.  Circumstances,  the 
concurrence  oi  wincn  numan  wisdom  could  neitner 
produce  nor  prevent,  favoured  the  enterprise  beyond 
bis  highest  hopes.  Involved  in  contests  with  adver- 
saries whose  victory  seemed  almost  certain,  and 
convulsed  by  internal  dissensions  (the  peasants' 
war, and  the  troubles  of  the  Anabaptists  ,  the  re- 
formation still  made  rapid  progress.  After  it  had 
bern  going  on  a  few  years,  it  no  longer  depended 
on  iu  authors  tor  the  direction  it  should  take.  The 


|  influence  of  Protestant  principles  has  hail  a  large 
share  in  bringing  about  those  improvements,  which, 
in  modern  times,  have  extended  to  almost  every 
class  of  society  in  Kurope.    Before  the  reforma- 
tion, the  doctrines  of  the  church  comprised  a  uia<s 
of  propositions  and  precepts,  the  fruit  of  circum- 
stances which  were  intended  to  support  the  divine 
authority  of  the  priesthood,  and  rested  iu  part  on 
perversions  of  history  ;  but  the  great  truths  which 
every  Christian  ought  to  know,  were  either  ne- 
glected or  adulterated,  and  the  gospel  of  Jesus 
could  hardly  be  recognised.    In  the  view  of  Catho- 
lics, indeed,  such  of  these  doctrines  as  are  not 
founded  on  the  Bible,  rest  on  verbal  traditions, 
which  the  teachers  of  the  church  received  from  the 
apostles  and  fathers,  and  which  the  popes  or  coun- 
cils, with  the  aid  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  gradually 
made  known  (see  Tradition);  but  their  fruits  bore 
no  traces  of  their  pretended  divine  origin.  The 
place  of  religion  was  supplied,  in  the  minds  of  the 
lower  classes,  by  a  mixture  of  fear  and  diversion, 
aided  by  a  service  full  of  mechanical  ceremony  and 
superstition.    At  one  time,  it  was  a  timid  fear  of  a 
spiritual  being  wielding  the  terrors  of  temporal  suf- 
fering and  eternal  damnation  ;  at  another,  delight 
in  the  ornaments  of  the  churches  and  their  priests ; 
admiration  of  their  splendid,  and,  tor  the  most  part, 
unintelligible  exhibitions;  some  times  the  occupa- 
tion of  the  imagination  with  various  legends  and 
miraculous  histories,  and  prayers  repeated  in  the 
order  of  the  beads  of  the  rosary,  confessions,  pen- 
ances, fasts,  pilgrimages,  and  rich  gifts  to  the 
the  church  of  money  and  other  valuables.  The 
ignorance  of  the  common  people  blinded  them  to 
the  wretchedness  of  their  spiritual  condition ;  but 
the  better  informed  soon  perceived  that  the  entire 
reference  of  the  doctrines  of  the  church  to  the  sup- 
port of  the  papal  power,  and  of  its  worship  to  the 
visible  images  of  the  saints,  directed  nearly  all  the 
devotion  of  the  faithful  to  things  which  do  not 
belong  to  the  Christian  profession,  and  in  no  way 
promote  a  sincere  reverence  of  God.    No  wonder 
that  Christianity,  thus  perverted,  became,  in  the 
eyes  of  many  of  the  most  distinguished  divines 
and  laymen,  whose  taste  had  been  formed  by  the 
study  of  the  classics,  a  subject  of  uumingled  con- 
tempt.   The  ecclesiastical  princes  of  Italy  used  it 
only  as  the  instrument  of  their  selfish  purposes, 
and  opposed  with  obstinacy  a  reformation  of  the 
church,  which  they  viewed  as  dangerous  and 
chimerical.    An  open  rupture  with  the  pope  gave 
the  reformers  the  power  of  throwing  olf  the  cor- 
ruptions and  foreign  appendages  of  religion,  both 
in  doctrine  and  worship,  and  of  restoring  a  Chris- 
tianity which  knows  no  rule  of  piety  but  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  asks  nothing  but  faith  and  virtue,  and, 
instead  of  being  the  secret  possession  of  a  privi- 
leged caste  of  priests,  was  laid  open  to  all.  The 
idea  that  there  is  something  for  which  man  is  ac- 
countable only  to  himself  and  his  God  ;  that  in  reli- 
gion human  authority  is  nothing ;  ami  that  it  is, 
therefore,  the  duty  of  every  one  to  study  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  as  iu  source,  and  to  rest  his  faith  on 
his  own  convictions  :  that  acts  of  worship  derive 
their  whole  value  from  the  faith  of  the  worship- 
pers, and  their  obvious  tendency  improve  those 
who  take  part  in  them ;  in  short,  a  living  com- 
mentary on  the  doctrine,  "  God  must  be  worship- 
ped iu  spirit  and  in  truth,"  was  spread  by  the 
preaching,  and  still  more  by  the  writings  of  the 
reformers,  among  the  whole  mass  of  the  people. 
Thousands  of  the  scholars  of  the  universities,  the 
friends  of  philosophy  and  of  classical  antiquity,  in- 
telligent citisens,  and  discontented  individuals  of 
the  lower  clergy,  had  long  been  ready  to  share  in 
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Uie  dissemination  of  the se  principles  ;  princes  and 
nobles,  and  even  some  bishop*,  felt  the  power  of 
truth  ;  and  seal  for  innovation  was  amused,  in  Uie 
lower  ranks,  to  such  a  degree,  that  in  some  places 
they  aimed  at  nothing  Irss  than  to  bunt  all  re- 
straints. The  success  ol  tlieir  first appeals  encouraged 
lite  reformers  to  venture  the  second  step  towards 
the  restoration  of  true  religion  by  removing  all  ob- 
structions to  it  in  the  forms  of  the  church.  Among 
these  was  the  mockery  of  a  sacramental  consecra- 
tion of  priests,  which  elevated  the  sacred  office  above 
humanity,  made  a  privileged  order  the  legislators 
of  the  faith,  and  sanctioned  every  abuse  of  ecclesi- 
astical power  ;  the  worship  of  saints,  relics,  and 
images,  which,  as  it  was  then  conducted,  detracted 
from  the  reverence  of  the  invisible  God  ;  transub- 
stanUation,  making  the  Son  of  God  to  be  created 
and  sacrificed  daily  by  the  hands  of  men,  and  thus 
justifying  the  worship  of  the  host ;  extreme  unction, 
und  the  masses  for  the  souls  of  Uie  deceased,  which 
drew  immense  tributes  from  the  fears  of  the  dying 
and  Uie  grief  of  mounirrs  ;  and  a  multitude  of  other 
customs,  which  distracted  and  degraded  devotion. 
From  Uie  superstitious  fables  and  cunning  inventions 
of  ambition,  Uie  religious  spirit  now  turned  to  a 
faith  which  it  might  embrace  without  abandoning 
Uie  use  of  reason  ;  for  Uie  eternal  truths  of  Uie 
gospel,  by  means  of  Luther's  excellent  German 
translation  of  Uie  Hible,  and  accurate  versions  into 
oUier  languages,  by  Uie  sermons  and  liturgies 
founded  on  it  in  the  vernacular  tongues,  by  cate- 
chisms and  comprehensive  manuals,  came  unadulte- 
rated beiore  Uie  world  at  large.  Restored  once 
more  to  its  original  destination.  Uie  Christian  minis- 
try among  Protestants  devoted  itself  exclusively  to 
Uie  labour  of  explaining  Uie  Won!  of  God,  and  ap- 
plying it  to  spiritual  improvement ;  of  erecting 
schools  for  the  neglected  youUi,  and  raising  the 
character  of  those  already  existing,  while  the  clergy 
renounced  the  privileges  by  which  Uiey  had  lieen 
distinguished  from  the  laity.  Every  Protectant  par- 
took of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's  supper  ;  every  one 
could  uuderslund  the  simple  celeliration  of  divine 
worship,  and  could  join  iu  Uie  sacred  hymns.  Thus, 
wherever  Protestantism  found  its  way.  the  worship 
of  God  recovered  that  simplicity,  nnd  warmth,  and 
sincerity,  which  had  cliaracterued  it  among  the  first 
Christians.  It  became  a  common  work,  and  a  bond 
of  union,  in  proportion  as  the  feeling  of  obligation 
to  defend  Uie  uewly  acquired  purity  of  religion  from 
dangers  and  attacks  from  without,  fanned  the  flame 
of  religious  seal,  and  strengthened  the  love  of  bre- 
thren in  the  l. hiIi  ;  lie        a  clearer  knowledge  of 

God.  and  a  higher  lone  of  piety.  Religion  was  no 
longer  a  mere  subject  of  the  imagination,  but  ap- 
pealed to  Uie  reason  and  feelings  of  men.  ami  in- 
vited close  investigation.  Not  that  Uiis  beneficud 
influence  became  at  once  universal  and  complete, 
or  w  as  interrupted  at  no  period  of  the  advance  of 
Protestantism:  the  liest  ideas,  the  wisest  institutions, 
succeed  only  by  degrees,  and  are  never  carried  into 
execution  without  the  alloy  of  human  weaknesses.  If 
we  carefully  examine  the  period  of  the  reformation, 
and  Uir  spirit  which  animated  its  first  friends,  we 
shall  find  it  a  lime  of  contest  ami  division,  when  Uie 
silent  operation  of  the  new  light  was  blended  with 
violent  hostility  towards  false  breUiren  and  ever- 
active  enemies.  Hence  the  abusive  language  from 
Uie  pulpits  and  in  controversial  writings,  which, 
tiiough  abundantly  provoked  hy  the  menaces,  vio- 
lence and  intrigues  of  the  opposite  party,  and  ex- 
cusable on  account  of  Uie  rude  tone  ami  contentious 
spirit  of  the  oge.  was,  nc»  erllieWrss.  alwajs  unfav- 
ourable to  the  improvement  of  Protestantism.  Hence 
Uie  extruvaguices  of  precipitate  innovators,  which 


Uie  reformers  could  not  resist  without  i 
of  Uie  forms  of  Uie  existing  religion, 
to  Uie  consciences  of  the  weak,  than  i 
cation  of  their  principles  would  pefiat 
Uiat  war  of  opinions  among  divines,  wbi< 
prevented  Uie  co-operation  of  Uie  Si 
Saxon  reformers,  but  also  gave  an 
portance  to  certain  points  of 
importance,  which,  in  die  future 
of  Uie  Lutherans,  occaiioaad  great  11 
and  left  deep  traces  of  the  time  of  their  ori^ 
absurd  adiapkaru  (q.  v.),  so  called,  gmwe 
violent  disputes.     Altars,  candles,  imaxgea 
dream,  surplices,  wafers,  auricular  oossfl 
exorcism,  and  even  Uie  position  of  the  words 
aaaer  (Our  Father,  in  Uie  Lord's  prayer), 
of  I  nter  l  uttr,  became  Uie  distinguish  i 
Uie  Lutheran  party.  These 
must  be  admitted  to  have  had  a  salutary 
on  Uie  settlement  of  particular  points  of 
and  to  have  contributed  to  excite  a  lively 
religion.    In  the  period  subsequent  to  the 
lion,  deep  religious  feeling  always 
characteristic  of  Uie  Protestants.  There 
ever,  a  difference  between  Uie  two  princjpsd 
for  Uie  circumstance  Uiat  Uie  Lutherans  still 
Uie  Lord's  supper  a  mystery,  while  the 
submitted  every  thing  to  reason,  produced  sa  es- 
sential variance  in  their  religious  fseliusrs. 


Uiat  levity  and  infidelity  which  were  fostered  by  tar 
indifference  of  many  eminent  Catholics  in  Italy  ass 


France,  scarcely  ever  found  admittance 
party.   They  thought  too  highly  of  their  faith,  tfay 
were  too  deeply  convinced  of  its  truth,  to 
any  thing  holy  with  indifference  ;  they  were 
if  necessary,  to  sacrifice  their  property 
Uie  cause  of  religion.    And  this  religious 
was  nourished  by  Uie  affecting  solemnity  of  the  de- 
votional exercises,  which  assembled  the  taadafal  m 
Uieir  churches,  and,  in  Uie  stillness  of  the 
retreat,  collected  families  around 
Rich  treasures  of  passages  from  the  Bible 
laid  up  in  retentive  memories,  with 
hymns,  of  which  no  church  ever 
Hum  Uie  Protestant  church  in  Germany 
They  passed  from  mouth  to  mouth  :  in 
and  in  all  Uie  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  they  were 
companions  and  comforters.    They  did 
to  Uie  pope,  as  even  Uie  Catholics 
most  elaborate  writings  of  Uie 
diligent  study  of  Uie  Bible,  and  Uie 
of  A  rmlt  and  other  ascetics,  at  a  time  wl 
of  contest  had  usurped  Uie  sacred  desk, 
many  the  want  of  ingenious  and  powerf  ul 
Through  Uie  influence  of  Spener,  Uie  reli| 
acter  of  Uie  Lu  Uie  ran  church  gained  new  life. 

The  reformation  also  had  an  important  iniseset 
on  moral*.  While  toe  reformers  abolished  tat 
principle  of  blind  obedience  to  the  pope  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignitaries,  denied  Uie  merit  of  was 
were  called  good  wmrkt  (penances,  fasts,  aJsss).  ad 
the  opinion  that  Uie  outward  observance  of  tat 
precepts  of  the  church  was  virtue,  and  rejected  tat 
possibility  of  acts  of  supererogation,  by  which  (as 
was  taught  by  a  decree  of  1342)  saints  had  enriched 
Uie  treasury  of  Uie  church,  they  again  awmkeasi 
the  smoUiered  moral  feelings  of  men,  and  unre- 
duced Uiat  more  elevated  morality  which  i equips 
holiness  of  heart  and  purity  of  Tl*lft  wis 
Uie  prevalent  errors  in  morals 
usages  which,  Uiough  probably 
ongin,  had  terminated  in  Uie 
—auricular  confession,  which  was  employed  a*  m 
instrument  of  tyranny  over  Uie  consciences  ad 
private  ailuirs  of  laymen ; 
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cal  punishments,  which  wen  imposed  on  o  fit- riders  ; 
ami  indulgences,  by  which  they  purchased,  ut  no 
small  price,  permission  to  sin  ;  pit  grimaces,  which 
great  numbers  of  the  unhappy  undertook,  to  seek 
n  dilution  from  wonder-working  images,  and  to  in- 
dulge in  promiscuous  excesses.  While  the  reform- 
ers wholly  suppressed  these  abuses,  which  made  the 
remission  of  sins  venal  in  the  eyes  of  the  people, 
they  deprived  licentiousness  of  the  support  of  legal 
toleration,  and  directed  penitents  to  seek  for  recon- 
ciliation with  God  only  by  faith  and  new  obedience. 
They  exhibited  in  its  true  vileness  that  gloomy 
asceticism,  which  represented  inhuman  self-torture, 
solitude,  poverty,  nakedness,  Alth,  hunger  and  mis- 
ery, and  even  privileged  beggary  and  idleness,  as 
vU  using  to  God,  and  steps  towards  the  highest  per- 
fection :  they  threw  open  the  monasteries,  dis- 
charged monks  and  nuns  from  their  vows,  and  per- 
mitted marriage  to  the  teachers  of  religion.  At  one 
blow,  the  workshops  of  superstition,  and  the  abodes 
of  secret  sins  and  private  cruelties,  were  destroyed ; 
n  multitude  of  unhappy  beings  were  set  at  liberty 
and  restored  to  mankind  ;  and  the  flames  of  a  pas 
ston  which  had  destroyed  the  peace  of  thousands  of 
noble  natures,  or  sated  itself  by  the  seduction  of 
innocence,  were  reduced  to  the  limits  of  moderation, 
and  made  to  promote  domestic  haiioiness  Thin, 
by  the  abolition  of  celibacy  and  monasticUro,  the 
reformers  restored  to  nature  Ute  rights  which  make 
it  the  nurse  of  virtue.  Hut  what  place*  the  merit 
of  the  reformation,  in  regard  to  morals,  in  the  clear- 
est light,  next  to  removal  of  those  obstructions  to 
virtue  which  existed  in  the  ancient  church,  was  its 
leading  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  intimate 
connexion  of  religion  with  daily  life,  furnishing 
purer  motives  of  action,  and  kindling  the  moral 
feeling,  of  which  it  was  itself  the  offspring,  to  a 
warmth  which  produced  the  most  valuable  fruits  in 
all  the  relations  of  public  and  domestic  life.  The 
reformers  themselves  were  not  the  only  noble  exam- 
ples of  moral  dignity  and  faithfulness :  among  their 
adherents,  likewise,  Ute  power  of  the  gospel  and  the 
sense  of  duty,  gave  birth  to  an  honesty  and  a  self- 
control  which  elevated  the  character  of  society, 
wherever  Protestantism  triumphed.  The  minds  of 
men ,  1 1  l>r mted  from  the  constraint  of  human  author- 
ity, and  referring  every  thing  to  God  and  the  judge 
in  their  own  bosoms,  attained  a  true  conscientious- 
ness. The  integrity  and  noble  sentiments  of  the 
Protestant  princes  put  to  shame  the  artifice*  of  Rom- 
an policy.  A  heroic  courage,  which  sacrificed  every 
thing  earthly  to  the  cause  of  truth,  a  firmness  in  the 
profession  of  faith,  a  cheerful  spirit  under  the  sever- 
est oppressions,  a  boldness  and  confidence  in  death, 
examples  of  which  the  world  beheld  with  admira- 
tion, appeared  among  high  and  low.  The  courts  of 
the  Spanish  inquisition,  which  raged  against  Protes- 
tant Christians,  in  the  Netherlands,  found  it  neces- 
sary to  substitute  private  executions  for  public  one*, 
in  order  to  conceal  from  the  eyes  of  the  people  the 
firmness  of  their  victims.  The  moral  tone  of  the 
Protestants  could  not  long  remain  at  such  a  pitch  : 
in  proportion  as  the  numbers  of  the  Protestants  in- 
creased, unworthy  members  found  their  way  into 
the  church.  Moral  improvement  was  sometimes 
neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  seal  for  orthodox 
opinions,  especially  among  the  Lutherans,  who 
wanted,  m  general,  a  well-ordered  system  of  church 
discipline ;  and  an  abuse  of  Luther's  doctrine — 
that  faith  is  the  only  ground  of  salvation— «  as 
sometimes  made  an  excuse  for  a  vicious  life.  But, 
notwithstanding  this,  the  morality  of  the  adherents 
of  the  reformation  received  from  its  influence  much 
finnneis  and  coiisLiiM'v.  It  spread  roost  rapidly 
among  the  citisens,  who  had  attained  independence 


by  means  of  the  constitution  of  the  towns ;  and  with 
this  class  the  Protestant  clergy  had  become  inti- 
mately connected  by  a  common  mode  of  life,  by 
common  interests,  and  by  family  alliances.  The 
spirit  of  morality  which  they  called  into  life,  struck 
its  roots  deep  and  lastingly  in  this  numerous  and 
most  flourishing  class  of  the  people.  Institutions 
were  founded  in  the  cities  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  and  the  relief  of  the  poor  ;  laws  were  made 
fur  Ute  promotion  of  morality  ;  industry  was  encour- 
aged by  the  abolition  of  superfluous  festivals  ;  and 
a  public  opinion  was  formed,  distinguished  for  strict- 
ness, purity,  and  power  over  the  minds  of  men.  In 
these  respects,  the  Reformed  or  Calvinistic  party 
excelled  the  Lutherans.  Reformed  Switterland 
and  especially  Geneva,  where  Calvin  introduced  a 
system  of  church  discipline,  and  instituted  a  court  of 
morals,  composed  of  clergy  and  laymen,  presented 
an  example  of  purity,  unique  in  its  kind,  which  was 
imitated  by  the  societies  ot  France  and  Holland,  and 
the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  and  Knglainl.  The 
salutary  and  durable  effects  of  the  reformation  on 
the  virtue  of  its  adherents  in  general  are  obvious  to 
every  traveller,  even  in  modern  times,  by  a  com- 
parison of  Catholic  countries  with  Protestant. 

The  influence  of  the  reformation  oo  littraturt  has 
l>een  very  important.  An  acquaintance  with  clas- 
sic antiquity,  at  the  beginniug  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, was  a  luxury  enjoyed  only  by  a  few  distin- 
guished scholars;  ami  it  could  not  be  otherwise 
under  the  papal  dominion,  which  might  allow  clas- 
sical reading,  but  could  by  no  means  tolerate  philo- 
sophical deductioiis  therefrom,  and  practical  appli- 
cations of  them  to  the  existing  state  of  things, 
without  the  risk  of  its  own  overtlirow.  Hence, 
even  in  1615,  Leo  the  tenth  prohibited  the  printing 
of  translations  of  the  ancients  into  the  vernacular 
tongues,  though  he  patronised  classical  scholars,  and 
gave  them  splendid  rewards.  Pomponatius  was 
suffered  to  teach,  at  Bologna,  the  unreasonableness, 
in  a  philosophical  point  ot  view,  of  the  most  import- 
ant doctrines  of  Christianity  ;  and  it  was  left  to  the 
contentious  monks  to  dispute  the  point  with  him. 
Aretino  was  allowed  to  vent  bis  wit  in  virulent 
libels  and  licentious  poems.  Leo  the  tenth  and  his 
successors  loaded  him  with  wealth  and  honours,  ami 
Rome  styled  this  monster  of  impiety  and  vice  u  tlie 
Divine."  The  sciences  were  permitted  to  become 
the  nurses  of  unbelief  and  mora)  corruption,  if  no 
doubt  of  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  was  circulated 
and  no  ray  of  intelligence  was  let  in  upon  the 
people.  With  the  learned  luxury  which  prevailed 
in  Italy  at  the  revival  of  ancient  learning,  a  system- 
atic plan  of  keeping  the  people  in  ignorance  went 
hand  in  hand.  The  Holy  Scriptures,  with  the  orig- 
inal of  which  scarcely  an  individual  clergyman  m 
Ute  largest  diocese  was  acquainted,  narrowly 
escaped  being  added  to  the  Index  of  Prohibited 
Books,  in  which  all  translations  of  them  were  actu- 
ally inserted,  except  the  Latin  version  of  the  church. 
The  divines  who  argued  against  Reuchlin  had  seen 
no  New  Testament  in  Greek  ;  and  Uiey  looked  upon 
Uie  Hebrew  as  a  cunningly-devised  language  of 
sorcerers.  The  philosophy  of  the  scholastics  fol- 
lowed the  philosophy  of  AristoUe ;  not  that  of 
Ute  instructor  of  Alexander,  but  a  tissue  of  empty 
subtleties  and  rash  assumptions,  which  was  called 
by  its  disciples  "the  wisdom  of  Aristotle;"  but 
by  Luther,  "  a  cold,  stinking  and  dead  dog." 
The  study  of  Uie  ancient  languages,  the  general 
use  of  Latin,  as  a  medium  of  literary  intercourse, 
and  Uie  invention  of  Ute  art  of  printing,  promoted 
Ute  progress  of  learning  ;  but  Ute  only  element  in 
which  they  could  flourish,  and  the  only  direction  in 
which  Uiey  could  be  of  general  utility,  they  received 
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through  the  reformation.  This  Iwoke  the  fetters 
in  which  tlit*  hierarchy  liad  bound  the  human  mind. 


wrested  from  the  clergy  the  abused  monoiioly  of 
knowledge  ;  established  and  protected  freedom  of 
thought  and  the  liberty  of  the  prat ;  awakened  a 
■pint  of  investigation  and  a  love  of  learning,  and 
opened  to  criticism,  in  ail  branches  of  knowledge, 
u  boundless  field.  Among  the  first  promoters  of  it, 
lliere  were  some  men,  who  loved  tranquillity,  that, 
like  Erasmus,  remained  ostensibly  attached  to  the 
ancient  church;  but  their  principles,  their  exertions, 
the  spirit  of  their  works,  showed  beyond  dispute 
that  they  really  belonged  to  the  Protestant  party. 
The  principle  of  freedom  from  human  authority, 
pronounced  by  the  reformation,  opened  tlie  way  to 
all  scientific  improvement  The  Itible  being  now 
acknowledged  as  the  only  rule  of  faith,  it  became 
the  duty  of  every  theologian  to  understand  the 
lireek  and  Hebrew  text.  This  naturally  led  the 
Protectants  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  language 
of  Homer  and  Plato,  which  Reuchlin  had  first  re- 
commended to  the  Germans,  and  to  the  cultivation 
•if  Oriental  literature,  of  which  none  but  the  Jews 
and  Arabs  then  knew  any  thing.  A  multitude  of 
old  l<atin  and  Greek  manuscripts,  which  till  then 
had  been  not  at  all,  or  but  partially  understood, 
were  brought  to  light  from  the  dusty  libraries  of 
the  abolished  convents  and  by  the  critical  diligence, 
mostly  of  the  Protestant  literati,  were  made  capable 
of  being  generally  used.  Science  sprung  into  new 
existence,  with  the  freshness  and  strength  of  youth, 
when  Melanchihon,  who  had  become  wiser  and 
better  for  his  studies,  and  the  bold  and  industrious 
Calvin,  were  the  teachers  of  Germany  and  France. 
This  effect  of  the  reformation  appears  strikingly 
from  the  (act,  that  before  its  commencement  the 
south  of  Germany  was  superior  in  literary  refine, 
inent  to  the  north ;  and  half  a  century  later,  when 
Protestantism  had  fixed  its  seat  in  the  north,  the 
reverse  was  the  case  ;  and,  from  that  period,  the 
Protestant  countries  of  Kurofie  have  far  outstripped 
the  Catholic  in  intellectual  cultivation. 

The  influence  of  the  reformation  on  the  arts  was 
less  happy.  It  removed  the  images  from  the 
churches,  and  deprived  the  masses  ot  their  drama- 
tic and  musical  attractions.  It  repressed  the  pre- 
dominance of  imagination,  and  restored  to  reason 
its  rights.  It  taught  men  to  prefer  the  good  to  the 
beautiful,  and  to  feel  a  dignity  in  despising  those 
means  of  excitement  which  o|>erate  through  the 
senses,  and  to  abstain  from  outward  splendour. 
This  severity  to  the  arts,  which  cut  off  their  con- 
nexion with  religion,  and  robbed  them  of  that  share 
of  public  veneration  which  they  had  received  from 
<  atholicism,  met  with  its  punishment  in  the  decline 


of  the  fine  arts  among  the  Protestants.  This  was 
|»nrt»cularly  the  case  with  the  Calvinistic  or  Re- 
formed party;  for  the  Lutherans  retained  many 
paintings  in  their  churches  and  always  celebrated 
their  festivals  with  music.  On  the  oilier  hand,  Pro- 
testantism inspired  a  love  of  devotional  pietry,  ami 
was  favourable  to  eloquence,  as  it  made  the  sermon 
tlie  chief  part,  the  very  soul,  of  public  worship, 
and,  by  the  introduction  of  the  vernacular  tongues 
into  the  liturgy,  gave  them  a  dignity  which  had  an 
important  influence  on  the  national  literature  of  the 
people  under  its  sway.  The  useful  arts  were  great- 
ly promoted  by  the  reformation.  It  aroused  a 
spirit  of  seriousness,  accuracy  and  perseverance; 
it  promoted  commerce  and  public  prosperity;  ami 
England,  the  north  of  Germany,  and  Switzerland, 
hate  shown  that,  in  this  respect,  no  Catholic  nation 
can  compare  with  there. 

The  most  visible  consequences  of  the  reforma- 
tion, and  those  long  since  most  fully  acknowledged 


in  history,  are  Uwse  which  relate  to 
church  was  no  longer  tndependea 
incorporated  with,  and  merged  in  the 
reforuier<>  had  no  political  object  in  view  ;  rut  - 
work  first  attained  a  political  importance-  and  - 
tion  on  account  of  tlie  seal  of  its  gr.-ax  m*«- 
worldly  dominion.    A  large  propnrtjoei  of  _ 
abuses  of  the  ancient  religious  usages    ia  » 
all  ranks,  including  even  welUdispuwed  ciergrr 
found  a  motive  to  urge  the  reformation  o.  _ 
church —rested  on  the  political  enrxv«a<-ru»eotj  - 
avaricious  demands  of  the  popes.    On  these, 
the  clergy  only,  but  the  nations  end  prince*.  » 
made  d»  f*>n<ient ;  to  them  they  were  obliged 
enormous  tributes,  under  various  pretexis- 
ed  from  age  to  age.    Their  influer 
great  part  of  the  administration  of  public 
in  consequence  of  the  ever -augmenting  extent 
the  episcopal  jurisdiction,  and  the  power  wfer*  - 
papal  legates  assumed  to  the  injury  of  the  bueV-  - 
Hence  the  princes  were  perpetual  fy  interrupt*- - 
the  exercise  of  their  authority  by  the  church  m 
formed,  as  it  were,  a  state  within  the  state 
kings  of  France  alone  were  able  to  maintain  «  - 
siuon  of  honourable  independence.    The  m<- 
the  people  was  oppressed;  in  tlie  adznim«trai-  < 
government,  arbitrary  rule  and  personal  avtt,- 
every  where  prevailed  over  legal  order.    In  . 
nobility,  there  was  a  spirit  of  rudeness  and  vio;ei  ..- 
which  led  them  continually  to  violate  the  ngrc^ 
the  other  classes.    No  wonder  that,  under  Ur- 
circumstances,  the  magic  name  of  efangritcai  >- 
dom  immediately  awakened  thoughts  of  civii  i 
ty,  and  became  to  the  suffering  people  a  sigia:  ■ 
insurrection.    Still,  however,  the  guilt  of  bstt: 
occasioned  the  peasants'  T»  ar  can  as  little  be  charts 
to  the  reformers,  who  expressly  discountemra  r 
such  excesses,  and  laboured  both  by  word  and 
to  check  them,  as  the  foolish  struggle  of  the  Au- 
haptists  agpinst  all  civil  order.     YVherever  tie  r* 
formers,  in  their  advance,  impinged  on  the  reaun> 
of  civil  life  f>r  of  established  rights,  they  wrrc  : 
work  with  a  moderation  which  gained  for  thee  :> 
con Wence  of  governors  and  princes.  The 
reformers,  indeed,  were  far  bolder  than  these  ■* 
W  iuenberg ;  they  were  favoured  with  repahltcao  e  - 
ernments  and  acted  with  the  consent  of  the  two 
The  course  of  the  reformation  in  Protestant  t.<v- 
many,  and  Switzerland  generally,  was  this  TV 
communities,  particularly  in  the  cities,  oegotatel 
with  their  rulers  according  to  their  own  conscience* 
and  the  advice  of  the  reformers.    The  princes  e*- 
curred  in  their  plans,  and  established  instttotiocN 
accordingly.    In  Prussia,  Sweden,  Denmark,  fca* 
land, and  those  German  states  which  came  over  aov 
the  princes  made  changes  of  their  own  accord,  0*1 
the  people  found  themselves  sinking  enidu±iilT  iSi- 
the  new  forms  im|>osed  upon  them.  Where  the  g» 
vernment  continued  Catholic,  tlie  friends  of  the  rw% 
doctrines  exercised  their  worship  in  secrecy  and  »- 
lence.  The  reformation  liberated  tlie  princes  from IlI 
the  obligations  and  grievances  which  their  depec- 
dence  on  a  foreign  spiritual  power  had  imposed  ra 
them.  They  now  obtained  for  themseb  estlw  > :>i>o  - 
pal  privileges  which  had  once  limited  their  authority; 
and  the  instruments  of  power,  which  had  /ortnerfr 
served  the  church,  came,  as  far  as  Protestants 
permitted  their  use,  into  their  hands.    The  return 
of  the  clergy  to  civil  society  increased  the  numler 
of  their  subjects,  and  various  causes  surtnentrd 
their  resources  and  the  prosperity  of  their  prop* 
beyond  computation.   These  were  tlie  arquiwrns 
of  the  church  estates,  which  had  come  under  thw 
power,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  abolished  carrots. 
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emissions  of  money  from  their  estates,  which  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  avarice  of  Rome,  the  effort* 
of  legates,  the  privileges  of  foreign  archbishops, 
tlie  i*"p  puip  of  mendicant  friars,  and  the  connexion 
of  the  religions  orders  with  foreign  governors: 
rmoUier  cause  wns  the  new  spring  given  to  ctwn- 
merce,  trade,  and  agriculture,  and  the  increase  of 
population,  occasioned  by  the  immigration  of  their 
exiled  brethren  in  the  faith.  They  were  now  free  to 
arrange  their  financial  systems,  to  improve  the  state 
of  their  dominions,  to  augment  their  armies,  nmi 
to   provide  for  the  wars  with  which  they  were 
thr*ntei»etl.  And,  as  religion,  which,  till  the  peace 
of  Westphalia,  was  really  or  ostensibly  the  chief 
motive  of  the  civil  alliances  ami  wars,  was  also 
the  subject  dearest  to  the  heart  of  every  individual, 
tlte  animation  of  the  people  prompted  them  to  risk 
their  wealth  and  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  their 
rulers.    Thus  the  Protestant  princes  became  great, 
ami  slates  of  small  extent  obtained  a  high  political 
importance,  for  which  they  were  mostly  indebted  to 
the  reformation.     The  church  gained  much  in 
spirituality  by  its  improvement,  as  has  appeared 
from  the  preceding  views  of  morals,  literature,  and 
religion.    It  lost  its  temporal  goods,  indeed,  to  tlte 
prince*,  but  received  back  a  large  proportion  of 
them,  to  be  applied  to  worthier  purposes.  From 
the  patrimony  of  the  ancient  church,  the  funds  for 
public  institutions  of  learning  were  increased  ;  new 
and  better  ones  were  established  ;  orphan  asylums 
nnd  hospitals  were  founded ;  rewards  provided  for 
literary  men  of  merit,  and  die  income  of  the  lower 
clergy  increased.    With  the  goods  of  the  church, 
the  persons  of  the  clergy  came  likewise  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  tent|>onil  princes.  The  influence 
of  the  reformation  lias  not  been  felt  merely  by  the 
nations  which  have  adopted  its  principles;  the 
states  which  most  violently  opposed  it,  bare 
learned  by  experience  tlie  danger  of  attempting  to 
repress  the  operation  of  deep-rooted  and  wide- 
spread convictions.    If  Charles  V.  had  cherished 
sufficient  love  for  the  Germans,  and  for  the  cause 
of  evangelical  truth,  which  probably  had  made 
1     Mime  impression  on  him,  to  sacrifice  to  it  his  Span- 
'     »*n  crown,  he  might  have  preserved  Germany, 
i     which,  in  his  time,  was  almost  entirely  devoted  to 
the  new  doctrines,  from  the  bloody  religious  wars 
which  afterwards  desolated  it,  and  have  made  it  nn 
i      invincible  monarchy  under  the  Austrian  sceptre. 
The  struggle  of  Spain  against  the  new  doctrines 
procured  her  more  hatred  and  ridicule  from  Europe 
generally,  than  honour  in  Rome,  ami  was  followed 
oy  the  decay  of  her  greatness.    France,  whose 
kings,  in  conformity  with  their  maxim,  to  use  the 
reformation  abroad  as  a  means  of  exciting  dissen- 
sion anion*  the  neighbouring  powers,  and  to  sup- 
press its  doctrines  within  their  own  dominions, 
were  at  the  same  time  the  friends  of  the  Protestant 
princes  and  the  bitter  persecutors  of  their  own  Pro- 
testant subjects,  expiated  the  guilt  of  its  double- 
dealing  in  the  ruinous  civil  wars  and  emigrations 
which  it  occasioned.  Still  more  pernicious  was  the 
oppositkia  to  Protestantism  in  the  case  of  Poland, 
for  the  destruction  of  which  Russia  made  use  of 
the  tame  policy  which  France  had  employed  with 
tolerable  success  in  Germany ;  via.  affording  sup- 
port to  the  Dissidents  (q.  v.),  and  entering  deeply 
into  its  internal  dissensions.    The  states  of  Italy, 
which  tolerated  nothing  that  savoured  of  reforma- 
tion, sunk  deeper  and  deeper  in  political  insignifi- 
cance, which  was,  indeed,  owing  more  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  passage  by  sea  to  the  East  Indies,  and 
the  intercourse  with  America,  than  to  the  reforma- 
tion. The  popes  struggled  against  this  formidable 
rwiuy  with  resolution,  and  in  some  cases  with  suc- 


cess. In  the  states  which  continued  faithful  to  the 
church,  they  established  institutions  for  resisting 
the  progress  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  for  the  per- 
secution of  heretics.  By  the  happy  result  of  their 
missions  to  Asia  and  America,  they  gained  a  spiri- 
tual dominion  over  territories  more  extensive  than 
the  half  of  Europe,  which  they  liad  lost  by  the 
reformation.  But  this  success  was  transient,  and 
of  little  utility  to  their  treasury.  No  mission  could 
compensate  for  what  they  bad  formerly  drawn  from 
Germany,  England,  and  Scandinavia.  They  were 
obliged  by  necessity  to  curtail  their  ancient  extrava- 
gance, and  by  shame  to  correct  the  morals  of  the 
clergy.  Even  the  Catholic  princes,  by  degrees, 
grew  more  prudent,  and  diminished  the  power  and 
Die  revenue  of  the  papal  court  in  their  slates,  par- 
ticularly after  the  peace  of  Westphalia.  (See  Pope.) 
The  (  atholics  would  no  longer  yield  the  same 
obedience  to  it  as  before  ;  for,  particularly  in  Ger- 
many (Austria,  and  Bavaria),  in  France,  and  even 
in  Spain,  principles  and  opinions  were  impercepti- 
bly propagated,  which  made  them  partakers  in  the 
new  light  that  had  spread  over  Europe.  They 
began  to  distinguish  tlte  true  Catholic  from  the 
Roman  church  ;  and  the  doctrines  of  the  latter  not 
founded  on  the  Bible  were  viewed  as  merely  disci- 
plinary, and  not  to  be  put  on  tlte  same  footing  with 
divine  truth.  See  Planck's  History  of  the  Proles- 
taut  Doctrine  (6  vols.,  2d  ed.,  Leipsic,  1791); 
Heeren's  Development  of  the  political  Consequences 
of  the  Reformation  (Historical  Works,  part  i.); 
Mentei's  History  of  the  Germans  from  the  Reforma- 
tion &c.  (part  i.  Breslau,  1820);  Burnet's  Hutory 
of  the  Reformation ;  the  histories  of  England,  by 
flume,  Lingard,  Mackintosh ;  and  also  the  article 
Britain. 

REFORMED  CHURCH,  in  a  general  sense, 
comprehends  all  those  churches  that  have  been 
formed  by  a  separation  from  the  church  of  Rome ; 
but  the  term  Reformed  is  often  restricted  to  those 
Protestant  churches  which  did  not  embrace  tlte  doc- 
trines and  discipline  of  Luther.  The  title  was  first 
assumed  by  the  French  Protestants,  and  afterwards 
became  the  common  denomination  of  all  the  Calvi- 
nistical  churches  on  the  European  continent.  It  is 
in  this  restricted  sense  that  we  wish  it  to  be  under- 
stood In  the  present  article.  The  same  need  of  a 
reformation  of  the  church,  which  eicited  the  seal 
of  Luther  in  Germany,  in  the  first  half  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  induced  many  distinguished  literary 
men  and  clergymen  in  Switzerland  and  the  Nether- 
lands, in  England  and  France,  to  labour  fur  the 
same  end.  Among  the  Swiss,  Ulrich  Zuinglius  and 
John  (Ecolampadius  (see  these  articles)  were  tlte 
most  prominent.  When  the  Franciscan  Bernard 
Sam  von,  a  kindred  spirit  with  Tetsel,  preached  the 
efficacy  of  indulgences  with  equal  shame  lessness, 
and  came  to  Zurich,  where  Zuinglius  was  a  reli- 
gious teacher,  the  latter  violently  attacked  him, ami, 
Die  council  of  Zurich  seconding  his  seal,  Samson 
was  not  tolerated  in  the  city.  In  vain  did  a  papal 
nuncio  labour  to  put  down  the  reformer,  and  in 
vain  did  the  Swiss  confederacy  warn  and  threaten 
him.  After  many  changes  in  the  forms  of  public 
worship,  on  his  own  responsibility,  in  15X3,  he 
transmitted  sixty-seven  propositions  in  German,  in 
which  he  set  forth  his  doctrines,  to  the  council  of 
Zurich ;  the  council  gave  them  to  the  world,  and 
invited  the  reformer  to  a  disputation,  and  attended, 
with  many  of  the  rititens,  when  it  look  place.  A 
large  part  of  the  audience  was  gained  over  to  his 
sentiments.  The  work  of  reform  was  now  carried 
on  with  impetuosity,  and  much  that  was  in  itself 
innocent,  and  perhaps  even  useful,  was  abolished. 
The  altars,  fonts,  and  images,  were  banisiuxJ  from 
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the  churches;  even  vocal  music  and  the  organ 
were  proscribed.  The  confederacy,  January  26, 
1524,  at  the  diet  of  Lucerne,  threatened  to  exclude 
Zurich  from  the  council ;  but  she  stood  firm,  and 
the  town  of  Muhlhauseu  soon  declared  in  favour  of 
the  new  doctrines.  Capito  (Koflin)  introduced  the 
reformation  into  Basle ;  and,  after  1623,  (Ecolam- 
padius  continued  his  work.  In  1524,  the  first 
efforts  for  a  reformation  were  made  at  Schaff- 
liausen.  From  1525,  Berne  also  was  more  inclined 
to  the  same,  and  even  the  sealous  Catholic  cantons 
began  to  feel  their  need  of  it.  At  length,  a  reli- 
gious disputation  took  place  in  1526.  Here  CEco- 
liunpadius  maintained  the  contest  against  a  lari 
number  of  vehement  Catholics,  among  whom  J< 
Eck  was  most  prominent.  Zuinglius  did  not  ap- 
pear, and  the  papal  majority  issued  against  him  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  ;  but  they  could  not 
obstruct  his  influence.  Berne  resolved,  in  1528, 
upon  another  disputation,  though  against  the  will 
of  all  the  other  cantons  and  the  emperor  himself. 
But  nothing  was  settled  ;  and  the  only  consequence 
was,  that  the  people  of  Berne  were  more  decided 
in  favour  of  the  reformation.  It  now  spread  more 
and  more,  notwithstanding  all  the  resistance  of  the 
Catholic  cantons— SchweiU,  Uri,  Unterwalden, 
/ug,  and  Lucerne.  A  large  proportion  of  the  con- 
federates liad  already  become  devoted  to  the  Pro- 
testant doctrines,  when  these  Catholic  cantons, 
having  formed  an  alliance,  for  the  defence  of  their 
opinions,  with  king  Ferdinand  (brother  of  the 
emperor  Charles  V.)  prepared  to  appeal  to  arms. 
The  Catholics  renounced  all  connexion  with  the 
Protestants,  and  in  October,  1531,  Zurich,  aban- 
doned by  the  rest  of  its  party,  was  forced  to  appear 
on  the  field  alone.  October  11,  her  soldiers  were 
defeated  at  Cappel.  Zuinglius  himself,  who  led 
his  adherents,  fell  in  the  battle.  But  the  bloody 
defeat  did  not  check  the  progress  of  his  opinions. 
Zuinglius  had  made  known  his  doctrine,  that  the 
bread  and  wine,  in  the  Lord's  supper,  are  mere 
symbols  of  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ,  in  a  letter 
published,  much  against  his  will,  November  16, 
1524,  and  had  first  declared  them  publicly,  in 
1526,  in  his  Commentary  on  true  and  false  Reli- 
gion {Commentariu*  de  vera  et  /aha  Religione), 
and  afterwards  in  many  controversies  with  Luther 
and  others.  In  fact,  his  religious  views,  in  general, 
were  characterised  by  a  reference  to  reason.  By 
his  restless  spirit  of  inquiry,  his  peculiar  sagacity, 
and  moving  eloquence,  he  succeeded  in  raising  his 
own  notions  to  a  dogmatical  authority  in  the  Swiss 
churches.  Out  of  Switzerland,  too,  his  system 
found  much  favour,  and  in  several  countries 
became  the  prevailing  one.  The  churches,  how- 
ever, which  inclined  to  his  doctrines,  were  early 
divided  in  various  ways,  and  a  perfect  union  was 
never  effected.  Zuinglius  himself  lived  too  short  a 
time  to  bring  about  a  complete  organisation  of  the 
Swiss  churches.  (Ecolampwlius,  who  was  the  pillar 
of  the  new  church  after  him,  was  soon  removed  by 
death.  But  even  during  his  life,  Zuinglius  never 
hiitl  tlmt  decisive  authority  amonc  his  adherents, 
which  Luther  possessed  among  the  German  Protes- 
tants, and  which  led  to  a  greater  unity  among  them. 
The  other  Swiss  reformers  did  not  stand  in  the 
same  relation  to  Zuinglius  as  the  German  reformers 
did  to  Luther;  they  acted  more  independently, 
and  hence  not,  at  first,  in  perfect  harmony,  in  the 
work  of  the  reformation.  But  there  soon  arose  a 
man  in  the  Swiss  church,  who  acquired  most  impor- 
tant authority,  and  even  gained  over  many  Swiss 
and  French  Protestants  to  the  opinions  in  which  he 
differed  from  Zuinglius.  This  man  was  John  Cal- 
vin, who,  flying  from  France,  found  an  asylum  in 


Geneva,  and  soon  acquired  (he  rrrstest 

In  his  doctrine  coi  warning  the  Lord'*  sapp*.  b 
differed  somewhat  from  Zuinglius.  Bat  the  dr. 
trines  of  election  and  predesuraoon  be  so*  * 
distinguishing  characteristics  of  his  system. a* la 
opinions  on  these  subjects  excited  opposite  mi 
awakened  new  dissensions  tatheRefonneddnrri* 
Before  his  death,  the  eccle>iast>cal  rriaure  a 
Switzerland  were  more  fully  settled,  and  Oirj 
Appensell,  Biel,  the  Grisons,  and  Nrnbm;,  Urn* 
attached  to  the  Reformed  party.  1  ha  i«ny,  k-t 
ever,  never  formed  a  proper  church  with  s  sb.-»t 
creed.  In  1530,  Zuinglius  had  made  lam  ^ 
own  creed  and  the  creed  of  his  adhen*t*?<>d*  <w 
of  Augsburg,  where  the  German  Protesw* 
set  forth  their  profession  of  faith.  B«a  ika  *» 
not  the  universal  creed  of  the  Reformed  pm».  *» 
did  not  secure  their  recognition  as  a  chwtt  *  * 
secular  authorities.  The  Swiss,  however,  to  w 
the  aid  of  the  Protestanta  in  Germs*?  *pm  * 
Catholics,  sought  a  reconciliation  wall  tar  Lc 
era ns;  but  the  Wittenberg  Concord,  so  muni  « 
Sacrament),  failed  of  its  object.  Afierwk  i 
1649,  in  the  Consensus  Tignriens,  the  cnaww* 
between  the  people  of  Zurich  and  the  Cs>«s*  > 
Geneva  was  composed  ;  but  even  them,  tarn  «* 
no  true  union  of  doctrine.  At  length,  in  tar  p»» 
of  Westphalia,  in  1648,  the  Swiss  were  nap*" 
as  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  confess*  i 
religious  party.  But  they  did  not  adof<  u*  A** 
burg  confession  unconditionally,  or  acta*  ^4' 
it  as  their  symbolical  book.  At  length, 
tedious  contests.  John  Henry  Heidegger,  a  *'* 
of  Zurich,  in  1671,  drew  up  the  Fvrmwb  Cw 
Helvetia,  in  twenty-six  articles,  with  pvwv- 
to  the  existing;  dispute*  among  tok 
ns.    This  new  form  of  re- 


formed theologians, 
after  1676,  was  gradually  adopted  by  the  R«*<w- 
Swlss  cantons,  out  by  several  of  them  o»'7 
nally,  and  a  perfect  concord  could  nem  n*  * 
fee  ted  in  Swttserland.    Out  of  Switnri»i  » 
Reformed  party  were  decidedly  opposed  u  i  * 
thus  new  dissensions  were  kindled,   la  Ik  9* 
of  the  severest  contests,  Uie  reformation  bd  ff* 
through  the  Netherlands,  where  the  majorf]  <f 
Protestant  party  adhered  to  the  doctrines  of 
but  the  Netherlandish  confession  of  Itfl  iw-** 
to  the  Swiss  creed,  and  it  was  afterwardi  r*>? 
altered.    Maurice,  prince  of  Orange,  wt*  * 
Netherlands  termed  the  preserver  of  tnes  c 
liberty,  was  an  advocate  of  the  latter .  **• 
however,  a  violent  controversy  was  kroaw  a* 
among  its  adherents,  when  Jar.  A  Hainan  sue*** 
to  soften  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of  predats**4 
and  Francis  Gomarus,  his  colleague  is  b?** 
(especially  after  1604),  violently  oppontd I*- 
Excellent  men,  such  as  Hugo  Grotiuiisd  tar 
agreed  with  Arminius  ;  and  after  bis  death,  s^j 
Episcopius  (bishop)  defended  his  opaws*  * 
the  contest  grew  more  and  more  nor*, 
political  motives  became  interwoven  »un  ^  - 

their  Remonstrantia,  or  confession.  in-iraW 
1610,  to  the  states  of  Holland — were  crodij  f 
cutetl  by  the  Gomarists,  or  Ccntra-nroK««s^ 
and  the  religious  conferences  at  the  IImq*  * 
Delft  led  to  no  reconciliation.  At  lenftk*  ! ^' 
the  celebrated  synod  of  Doit  was  wwroiei^- 
after  protracted  deliberations,  rejected  d**rt~ 
of  the  Remonstrants,  in  May,  1619. 
the  severe,  but  somewhat  mrti pa trododr«"r 
destination.  But  foreign  Uieologiam 
concur  unconditionally  in  the  decrees  of  the  fj£ 
the  Remonstrants  (q.  v.)  maintained  their  ***", 
as  a  distinct  party,  and  published, »  H* 1  ' 
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Unrt  creed,  composed  by  Episcopius.  In  France, 
lite  Uefonued  party  (see  Huguenot*)  was  exposed 
in  the  severest  attacks  ;  by  the  edict  of  Nan  tea,  in 
1598,  th«*y  fnt  enjoyed  toleration.  But  although 
they  submitted  to  lite  doctrines  of  CaJvin,  they  liad 
no  Arm  bond  of  union  within  themselves.  The  Eng- 
lish church,  which  is  reckoned  among  the  Reformed, 
was  instituted  in  so  peculiar  a  way,  was  involved 
so  early  in  controversies  among  its  members,  and 
divided  into  so  many  parties,  that  it  hardly  deserves 
the  name  of  a  church.  The  creed  of  1551.  which 
consitted  originally  of  forty-two  articles,  but  was 
reduced  to  thirty-nine  articles,  in  1562,  by  the  synod 
of  London,  and  was  neither  purely  Zuinglian  nor 
Calvinistic.  could  not  unite  Uie  contending  parties. 
(See  England,  Church  of.)  Unsuccessful  attempts 
liave  often  been  made  to  unite  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches.  In  lite  Prussian  domiuions,  and 
some  other  German  stales,  however,  since  1817,  the 
long  projected  amalgamation  of  the  Reformed  and 
Lutheran  churches  into  one  evangelical  Christian 
church  has  been  partly  effected,  and  attended  with 
important  results. 

REFRACTION,  Pocblk;  a  department  of  the 
science  of  optics,  which  owes  its  origin  to  the  ob- 
servations of  the  illustrious  Iluygen*.  In  looking 
through  a  piece  of  Iceland  or  calcareous  spar  (car- 
bonate of  lime",  he  was  surprised  to  ami  that  a 
double  image  of  the  object  was  refracted  by  the 
crystal  in  certain  positions,  the  rays  of  one  image 
following  th»  ordinary  law  of  refraction,  dis- 
covered by  Snelliu«,  ami  explained  under  Ilefrac- 
don  in  our  article  Optics,  but  the  rays  of  the  other 
image  following  another  law. 

Iceland  spar,  or  carbonate  of  lime,  is  found 
generally  in  crystaline  rhomboids,  the  angles  of  the 
fides  being  105*\  It  is  transparent,  susceptible  of  a 
fine  polish,  ami  has  a  specific  gravity  of  2  !  14.  The 
cleavage  of  the  crystal  is  easily  effected,  and  the 
face  after  cieisvage  is  generally  planed  and  polished. 

Having  procured  one  of  these  crystals,  properly 
cleared  and  polished,  place  it  over  a  sharp  line  in 
the  position  represented  in  the  annexed  wood  cut. 
The  eye  being  at  H,  the  observer  looking  down 
through  the  crystal  will  perceive  two  images  of  the 
line,  as  m  n,  p  •.  In  the  same  manner  a  spot  or 
pouit  will  be  doubly  refracted  by  the 


the  angle  of  incidence  is  o,  then  the  ny  r  o  will 
suffer  no  refraction,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of  optics, 
but  the  other  ray  r  e,  does  not  obey  this  law,  for  it 
will  be  found  to  be  refracted  at  an  angle  of  0°  12'. 
In  all  other  positions  of  the  incident  ray  R  r,  the 
refracted  ray  r  o  follows  the  common  law  of  propor- 
tionality to  the  sines,  but  not  so  with  the  ray  r  r. 
The  ray  e  o,  therefore,  is  denominated  the  ordinary 
ray,  and  the  ray  r  r  the  extraordinary  ray. 

In  all  doubly  refracting  substances  there  is  at 
least  one  line  or  plane  along  which  no  double 
refraction  takes  place.  According  to  the  number 
of  these  axes  or  planes  of  axes  in  a  body,  it  is  said  to 
be  a  crystal,  or  body  of  one,  two,  three,  four,  &c. 
nxes,  or  planes  of  axes  of  double  refraction.  When 
the  disappearance  of  double  refraction  arises  from 
the  action  of  two  opposing  powers  of  double  retrac- 
tion, such  axis  is  said  to  be  a  resultant  or  compen- 
sation axis ;  but  when  the  disappearance  of  double 
I  refraction  does  not  arise  from  this  cause,  it  is 
said  to  be  a  real  axis  of  double  refraction.  The 
ray  which  is  extraordinarily  refracted,  may  either 
take  a  direction  towards  or  diverge  from  the  axis 


crystal,  and  two  images  will  be  seen,  as  at  e  a, 
versely  ;  it  from  the  point  R,  where  we  have  sup- 
posed the  eye  to  lie,  we  cause  a  ray  of  light  to  fail 
upon  the  crystal  in  the  direction  R  r.  it  will,  on 
filtering  Uie  crystal,  be  separated  into  two  rays,  r  e 
and  r  o,  which  two  rays  will,  when  they  emerge  from 
or  leave  the  rhomboid  at  e  and  o,  proceed  in  the 
direction  e  /,  o  •',  parallel  to  the  incident  ray  R  e. 
Let  us  see  what  takes  place  when  the  incident  ray 
forma  different  angles  with  the  plane  of  the  crystal, 
Inking  care  to  observe  the  positions  of  the  two 
refracted  rays,  r  e  and  r«.  Whrn  the  ray  R  e  is 
perpendicular  to  live  fa<r  of  Uie  crystal,  or  when 


or  plane  of  axis  of  the  prism  or  crystal;  in  the 
first  case  the  axis  is  said  to  be  positive,  in  the  latter 
case  it  is  called  a  negative  axis. 

According  to  Sir  David  Hrewster,  all  doubly 
refracting  crystals  that  have  the  form  of  the  rhoro- 
Ijoid,  the  regular  hexahedron,  the  square- based 
octahedron,  and  the  square-based  right  prism, 
liave  all  one  axis  of  double  refraction.  Among 
those  which  he  examined,  and  of  which  lie  has 
given  an  extensive  list,  we  select  a  few  of  Uie 
more  prominent,  prefixing  Uie  sign  —  to  those 
whose  axes  are  negative,  and  +  to  Uiose  whose 
axes  arc  |>ositive. 

■  ItOMrt  WITH  AN  ODTC*E  Sl'MUIT. 

—  Carbonate  ul  t  ju  o.  4>  Diop'.aac 

—  Pkiotplut*  of  trad.  +  Quart*. 

RMoub*  wirn  »x  aci  tk  »rwvir. 


«  HSX  tG.<>*L  rtl»M. 

+  Hydrate  of  nMgn**K 

_JN  WITH  »  Mlt'ABS  ■*«. 

+  Z  rron.  +  Pruulate  of  poUub. 

BIGHT  rai«M  WITH  *  ftQl'ABS  lUfK. 

+  TUanlt*.  —  .Sui<}'bu»ph;tte  of  r*>ta-l  . 

We  will  now  attend  a  little  farther  to  Uie  phen<> 
mena  exhibited  by  Uie  first  single  axis  doubly  re- 
fracting crystal  mentioned,  i.  e.  Iceland  spar. 
Cut  each  of  Uie  faces  of  Uie  crystal  perpen- 
dicular to  Uie  axis,  and  take  care  that  they  be 
polished  and  plane  ;  it  will  be  found  that  a  ray  of 
light,  which  passes  through  the  crystal  in  a  direc- 
tion parallel  to  its  axis,  does  not  suffer  double  re- 
traction, Uie  ray  continuing  undivided,  and  Uie  index 
of  refracUon  will  be  found  to  be  1  6543.  Now  if 
the  ray  is  made  to  pass  through  Uie  crystal  in  any 
other  direction  than  that  of  parallelism  to  Uie  ax*. 
Uie  ray  wiU  be  divided,  or  in  other  words,  double 
refraction  will  take  place,  and  the  ordinary  and 
extraordinary  rays  will  have  different  indices  of 
refraction.  It  is  remarkable,  that  whatever  be  the 
direction  of  Uie  incident  ray,  the  index  of  refraction 
of  Uie  ordinary  ray  remains  Uie  same,  being  invari- 
ably I  6543.  When  Uie  incident  ray  falls  upon  Uie 
crystal  perpendicularly  to  any  one  of  its  faces, 
(these  faces  being  each  at  an  angle  of  44°  36'  34'' 
to  Uie  axis)  then  must  Uie  plane  of  incidence  pass 
through  Uie  axis,  and  the  index  of  retraction  of  Uie 
ordinary  ray  sull  remaining  Uie  same  as  before 
staled,  the  index  of  Uie  extraordinary  ray  will  be 
found  to  be  I  57*.  Let  Uie  prism  be  now  ground, 
vo  that  one  of  its  faces  shall  be  parallel  to  Uie 
axi*.  and  let  Uie  incident  ray  fall  upon  any  part  <>f 
Uie  prism  perpendicular  to  Uie  axis,  Uien,  although 
U»c  index  of  Uie  ordinary  ray  be  still  Uie  same,  that 
of  the  extraordinary  ray  will  be  found  to  be  1  4833. 
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Hence  it  appears  that  Uie  deviation  of  the  extraor- 
dinary ray  id  0,  when  Uie  light  passes  parallel  U* 
Uie  axis,  but  increases  gradually,  until  the  incident 
light  be  perpendicular  to  Uiat  axis,  where  thai 
deviation  is  a  maximum. 

Huygens,  by  very  careful  observations  on  Uie 
positions  of  Uie  ordinary  and  extraordinary  rays  at 
different  incidences,  arrived  at  the  general  law. 
Uiat  Uie  reciprocal  of  Uie  index  of  refracUon  of  Uie 
extraordinary  ray  was  measured  by  Uie  radius  of 
an  eclipse,  whose  lesser  axis  is  to  its  greater  as  Uie 
reciprocals  of  Uie  greatest  and  least  indices  of  ex- 
traordinary refraction. 

Among  Uie  crystals  with  one  axis,  that  being  a 
positive  axis,  quarts  or  rock  crystal  may  he 
selected  as  on  instance.  The  index  of  refraction 
for  the  ordinary  ray  in  this  crystal  is  1*5484,  and 
tins  is  also  the  index  of  Uie  extraordinary  ray  when 
Uie  light  passes  along  the  axis  ;  but  if  Uie  incident 
rays  changes  its  direction  wiUi  respect  to  Uie  axis, 
it  will  be  found  Uiat  Uie  index  of  Uie  extraordinary 
ray  continually  increases,  until  Uie  ray  be  at  right 
angles,  where  it  is  a  maximum,  being  1-5582. 

Among  the  crystals  which  liave  two  axes  of 
double  refraction,  may  lie  mentioned  glauberite  and 
sulpliate  of  iron.  M.  Fresnel  discovered  Uie  im- 
portant law,  Uiat  in  crystals  of  this  class,  both  Uie 
rays  follow  the  law  uf  extraordinary  refraction. 
There  is  anoUier  interesting  family  of  crystals,  i.  e., 
Uiose  which  tiave  one  axis  for  Uie  most  refrangeable 
rays,  and  anoUier  axis  for  those  rays  which  are  least 
refrangeable.  An  example  of  this  occurs  in  glau- 
berite,  which  lias  two  resultant  axes,  inclined  to 
one  anoUier  at  an  angle  of  5°.  The  power  of 
double  refraction  may  be  given  artificially,  either  by 
compression,  or  the  rapid  transmission  of  heat. 

Under  our  article  Polarisation  of  Light,  we 
presented  to  the  reader's  notice  some  curious  phe- 
nomena connected  wiUi  the  doctrine  of  colours.  See 
page  605,  volume  5lh. 

Hint  Uiought  that  the  colours  obtained  by 
passing  polariied  light  Uirough  a  doubly  refracting 
crystal,  were  the  same  as  those  in  Newton's  scale ; 
but  Sir  D.  Brewster  showed  Uiis  not  to  be  Uie  case. 

In  crystals  where  Uie  displacement  of  Uie 
coloured  rings  is  very  considerable,  the  two  oval 
central  spots  are  drawn  out  into  long  spectra  or 
feather  like  tails  of  red,  green,  ami  violet,  exhibit- 
ing the  appearance  represented  by  the  annexed 
wood  engraving.  A  curious  phenomena  will  In- 
observed  in  these  spectra,  if  we  examine  Uiem 
Uirough  coloured  media,  fitted  to  absorb  the  several 
tints  ;  they  will  be  found  to  consist  of  well  defined 
spots  of  Uie  elementary  colours,  arranged  on  each 
side  of  Uie  principal  section  of  tl  e  spectra,  begin- 
ning at  the  bottom  with 
violet,  and  ending  at  the 
top  with  red.  The  ex- 
periments on  this  branch 
of  the  science  of  light 
by  Sir  J.  Herschel  are 
completely  confirmatory 
of  Sir  David  Brewster's 
theory,  tliat  all  the  lints 
are  related  to  two  rectan- 
gular axes,  and  that  Uie 
apparent  axes  passing 
Uirough  the  systems  of 
rings,  are  merely  axes  of 
compensation.  When  Ro- 
rlielle  salt  is  the  crystal 
employed,  the  length  of 
the  spectra  shown  in  the 
figure  above,  is  not  les: 
I  «an  ten  degrees. 


A  new  species  of  double  refraction  hat  km  m» 
covered  in  experimenting  with  the  Kusautnt*- 
dnn  ml  crystal  Anal  a  me.  or  Cubisite,  reprewt^i 
in  Uie  figure  below,  with  its  planes  off  doable  rv 


fraction,  and  polarisation,  and  Uie  tints  of  *» 
intermediate  solids.  The  tints  polarised  by  Lfl 
crystal  are  those  of  Newton's  scale,  and  are  arr> 
tive  in  relation  to  each  of  Uie  four  axes,  and  taw 
is  a  distinct  separation  of  Uie  ordinary  and  ant 
dinary  rays  when  Uie  light  from  any  niaate  iaa 
nous  object  passes  through  any  pair  of  the  tar 
planes  adjacent  to  any  one  axis  of  Uie  cmuL  b 
all  other  doubly  refracting  crystals,  the  tthtni 
axis  has  no  fixed  position  in  Uie  crystal ;  a  -> 
Uie  axes  are  fixed. 

As  before  observed,  the  doubly  refradiar  p> 
perty  may  be  given  by  Uie  transmission  a?  a* 
through  glass,  and  many  curious  phenosaaa  a" 
thus  be  obtained.  Our  limits  will  not  prra*»a 
enter  into  minute  details  on  this  subject;  ba  •» 
may  give  one  example.  Let  there  be  two  fsa 
plates  made  doubly  refracting  by  heat,  aasV  '. 
pass  from  Uie  surface  to  the  centre  of  iisfUv-" 
and  let  the  plates  be  crossed,  us  shown  m  the 


H  

■ 

D 

1 

they  will  exhibit  the  appearance  here  showa  T* 
lints  ore  raised  in  the  square  uf  intexseclwa.  A.  I 
C,  I),  when  Uie  negative  stnictnre  cnasr*  * 
positive,  but  depressed  when  Uie  <ro»wf 
lures  are  of  the  same  kind.  The  eur»n  a  * 
tints  are  hyperbolar.  For  an  account  ul  sa  T 
nfOUl  application  of  this  branch  of  science  »  * 
measurement  of  heat,  see  Thermometer. 
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REFRACTOR,  or  REFRACTING  TELE- 
SCOPE.  See  Telescope. 

REFUGE,  CITIES  OF,  among  the  Hebrews; 
tlx  cities  belonging  to  the  Levites,  in  which  a  pcr- 
aun,  who  liad  committed  involuntary  murder,  might 
take  refuse  from  the  vengeance  of  his  pursuers, 
until  his  case  was  investigated.  (Dent,  xxxv,  u.) 
If  the  murder  was  proved  to  have  been  intentional, 
the  culprit  was  given  up  to  the  avenger  of  blood  ; 
if  otherwise,  the  latter  could  not  injure  him  within 
the  precincts  of  the  city.    See  Aijfium. 

REFUGEES.  This  name  is  given  particularly 
to  the  French  Protestants,  who  fled  from  their  native 
country  on  account  of  the  persecutions  to  which 
they  were  es posed  after  the  repeal,  in  1685,  of  the 
edict  of  Xautes,  under  which  the  reformed  doctrine* 
had  enjoyed  toleration  from  the  year  1598.  (Sec 
Huguenot t,  Maiutenom,  and  Louis  A//'.)  The 
cruelties  winch  inquisitorial  seal  had  produced  in 
oilier  countries,  were  renewed  in  France,  against 
the  heretics,  as  they  were  called.  Dragoons  were 
quartered  on  them,  ami  were  to  compel  them,  by 
oppressions  of  every  description,  to  renounce  their 
faith  ;  and  those  who  could  not  tie  made  to  recant, 
either  died  under  the  sabre,  or  were  obliged  to  pass 
their  lives  in  prison,  or  in  banishment  beyond  the 
sea.  To  escape  this  state  of  misery,  many  tied 
I  rum  their  native  laud.  Hut  the  government  did 
all  which  they  coutd  to  deprive  them  of  this  means 
of  escape.  The  frontiers  of  France  were  occupied 
by  troop*,  and  every  Protestant,  who  fell  into  their 
hands,  was  abused,  deprived  of  his  property,  loaded 
Willi  riiains,  and  confined  in  the  galleys  with  Uie 
moil  abandoned  criminals ;  children  were  taken 
from  their  parents,  and  educated,  in  monasteries,  in 
the  Catholic  faith.  Nevertheless,  800,0(  0  Protest- 
ants, at  least,  were  able  by  artifice,  and  in  some 
cases  by  force,  to  escape  from  their  native  country. 
England,  Denmark.  Holland,  Switxer land,  Germany, 
in  the  latter  especially  Saxony,  Bradenburg.  and 
Hesse,  received  these  fugitives  with  hospitality. 
Mr  reliant*  and  manufacturers  went  to  England  and 
Hultand,  whither  they  could  more  easily  convey 
their  property,  and  at  the  same  time  employ  it  more 
profitably.  The  nobility,  soldiers,  artists,  literati, 
mechanics,  and  manufacturers,  went  to  the  states  of 
Brandenburg.  In  many  of  these  countries,  the  go- 
vernments gave  to  the  emigrants  equal  privileges 
with  their  oilier  subjects,  and  received  large  addi- 
tions to  their  resources  from  the  wealth  and  skill 
which  a  fanatical  king  had  driven  from  his  own 
kingdom.  In  the  Brandenburg  stales,  where  these 
refugees  obtained  the  most  extensive  civil  privileges, 
I  hey  became  the  founders  of  a  large  part  of  the 
manufactures,  which  at  the  present  time  constitute 
so  considerable  a  part  of  the  wealth  of  the  Prussian 
monarchy.  1  hey  esertcd  a  still  more  important 
influence  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  culture  of 
the  countries  to  which  they  fled.  Concerning  the 
reception  of  the  fugitive  French  Protestaut*,  in  the 
electoral  states  of  Hnindrnbiirg,  see  the  IteuWiir. 
fgkntrn  of  Christian  M  liaum  vou  Dohm  v5di  vol., 
47.. ) 

RFC  Aid  A  (jura  regal m  -,  in  general,  the  pri- 
vileges connected  with  the  sovereign  |iower.  They 
are  either  such  as  necessarily  originate  from  the 
nature  nf  government,  or  such  a*  are  accidentally 
ullarhed  to  the  sovereign  Of  the  former  sort  is 
Uie  power  of  judicature  ;  of  the  latter,  such  right* 
as  Uiat  ol  i-oi.rcliiig  amber,  which  belongs  to  the 
king  of  I'rusMji.  rvune  rights  are  now  mi  intimately 
coimectcd  with  the  pub.ic  order.  that  they  belong 
to  the  lurmer  cass,  though  many  states  luis  e  existed 
without  tliem  (r.  g.  the  privilege  ol  ruining  money, 
which  was  exert im. J  bj  certain  fcmuiea  in  ancient 


Rome.)  As  states  and  governments  have  gradually 
grown  up  from  rudeness  and  lawlessness,  »t  nmv 
easily  lie  imagined  how  much  ignorance,  in  some 
cases,  and  force  in  others,  have  influenced  the  Idea 
of  regalia.  Among  some  German  tribes,  the  pre- 
cious metals  and  stones  were  considered  as  belong- 
ing exclusively  to  the  sovereign  ;  and  even  now  n 
cilisen  has  not.  in  ail  countries,  the  right  to  work 
mines  on  his  own  ground.  Some  tribes  allowed 
their  princes  the  sole  privilege  of  hunting  all  the 
larger  animals,  except  animals  of  prey ;  some  sove- 
reigns declared  all  unclaimed  property,  as  wait's, 
estrays,  or  newly  formed  land  on  the  seashore,  &c, 
regalia.  These  regalia  are  also  called  majora 
(com prebend ing  what  relates  to  the  sovereign's 
power  and  dignity)  and  minora  (what  relates  to  his 
fiscal  or  pecuniary  prerogatives.) 

Regalia  also  denotes,  in  England,  the  regal  rw- 
siguta,  the  sceptre  with  the  cross,  sceptre  with  the 
dove,  St  Edward's  staff,  four  several  swords,  the 
globe,  the  orb  with  the  cross,  and  other  articles 
used  at  the  coronation. 

ftegaiia  of  the  church  denotes,  in  England,  those 
rights  and  privileges  which  cathedrals,  &c,  enjoy 
by  the  concessions  of  kings. 

Regalia  is  sometimes  also  used  for  the  patrimony 
of  a  church. 

REGARDANT,  in  heraldry,  is  applied  to  a  lion 
or  other  beast  of  prey,  in  the  attitude  of  looking 
with  his  eyes  towards  his  tail. 

REGATTA,  a  public  diversion  in  Venice,  in 
which  boats  run  races  on  the  canals  that  intersect 
the  city.  Each  boat  contains  one  person  only,  and 
the  boat  which  first  reaches  the  goal,  receives  a 
small  prise  in  money.  The  number  of  spectators 
present,  in  ornamented  gondolas,  make  the  principal 
attraction  of  this  festival. 

R  E< ; EXSBU RG .    See  Ratisiom. 

REGENT.  Regent,  iu  a  general  sense,  is  a 
ruler,  the  ruler  ol  u  slate ;  in  a  more  limited  sense, 
one  who  exercises  the  highest  power  vicariously 
during  the  absence  or  incapacity  of  the  lawful  sove- 
reign. The  right  to  the  regency  »  created  by  law, 
agreement,  or  by  last  will  and  testament.  By  a 
testamentary  appointment,  n  ruler  can  legally  estal>- 
li&h  a  regency  only  when  the  right  of  a  third  person 
to  the  regency,  founded  upon  law,  is  not  injured. 
The  srme  is  true  in  respect  to  regencies  made  by 
agreement.  Among  the  regencies  of  modem  limes, 
that  of  Philip,  duke  of  Orleans,  during  the  minority 
of  l.ouis  XV.  of  France  (from  1715  to  23),  was  de- 
plorable in  its  consequences  for  France, and,  indeed, 
all  Europe.  Our  times  have  seen  the  regency  of 
George,  prince  of  Wales  (George  IV).  and  the  short 
regencies  of  the  former  empress  of  France,  Maria 
Louisa,  ami  that  of  the  queen  of  F.lruria  of  the  same 
name  ;  the  regency  of  the  crown- prince  Fredenc  of 
Denmark  (1781 — 1808),  when  he  ascended  Urn 
Danish  throne  under  ihe  name  of  Frederic  VI.  It 
is  worthy  of  remark,  thai,  within  the  last  fifty  years, 
ihree  regencies  of  crown  princes  hare  taken  place 
in  Europe  on  account  nf  the  mental  imbecility  or 
insanity  of  the  kings  of  Great  Britain,  Portugal  nnd 
Denmark.  Of  late,  when  Belgium  se|«rntcd  her- 
M'lf  from  the  ktngiloiii  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
I'oIuihI  rose  ngainst  Russia,  persons  were  placed  at 
the  head  ol  affairs  with  the  title  of  regent,  indicating 
llial  the  revolted  countries  did  not  declare  them- 
•>ebes  ngmnst  morwehy. 

RKG(il<>.    See  Modma. 

RFi.l.lO,  DIKE  <>F.    See  fWiaU. 

REGIMENT  ;  a  body  of  troops  either  infantry 
or  cavalry,  consisting  in  the  lormer  case  of  one  or 
more  hauaiions,  m  the  latter,  of  several  sqwdnMi*. 
The  average  iminlrr  of  a  regiment  of  wtanuy,  hi 
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the  various  services,  may  be  stated  at  a  boat  1800. 
A  colonel  or  lieutenant-colonel  generally  commands 
a  regiment.  Artillery  is  also  sometimes  divided 
into  regiments  in  time  of  peace  (e.  g.  in  France  ami 
Prussia.)  Regiments  were  first  formed  in  Prance 
in  1568,  and  in  England  in  1660.  By  the  act  of 
congress  of  March  2,  1821,  the  military  peace 
establishment  of  the  United  States  of  America  is 
composed  of  four  regiments  of  artillery,  consisting 
each  of  nine  companies,  and  seven  regiments  of  in- 
fantry, consisting  each  of  ten  companies ;  each  com- 
pany consisting  of  forty-two  privates. 

REGIOMONTANUS,  whose  real  name  was 
John  Muller,  and  who,  according  to  the  custom  of 
his  time,  assumed  that  of  Regiomontanus,  in  allu- 
sion to  the  place  of  his  birth,  Konigsberg  (King's 
mountain),  in  Franconia,  was  born  in  1436.  He 
exhibited  great  precocity  of  talent,  and,  having  re- 
ceived a  classical  education  at  Leipstc,  placed  him- 
self under  Purbnchius  (Peurbach),  the  professor  of 
mathematics  at  Vienna.  Under  so  able  an  instruc- 
tor, he  made  the  greatest  proficiency,  and  became 
one  of  the  first  astronomers  as  well  as  mechanics  of 
that  age.  Regiomontanus,  together  with  Pur- 
bachius,  accompanied  cardinal  Bessarion  to  Rome 
in  1461,  where  Beta  gave  him  further  instructions 
in  Greek  literature,  which  enabled  him  to  complete 
a  new  abridgment  in  Latin  of  the  Almagest  of 
Ptolemy  (Venice,  1496), and  to  correct  many  errors 
in  the  former  translation,  made  by  George  of  Tre- 
bisond.  In  1471.  he  built  an  observatory  at  Nurem- 
berg, and  established  a  press  ;  but,  after  a  stay  of 
little  more  than  three  years,  returned  to  Rome,  on 
the  invitation  of  Sixtus  IV.,  who  employed  him  in 
the  reformation  of  the  calender,  and  rewarded  his 
services  by  raising  him  to  the  bishopric  of  Ratis- 
bon.  He  died  in  1476,  according  to  some,  of  the 
plague,  according  to  others,  by  poison  administered 
by  the  son  of  George  of  Trebisond,  out  of  revenge 
for  his  having  exposed  the  errors  of  his  father. 
Regiomontanus  was  the  first  in  Germany  to  apply 
himself  to  the  cultivation  of  the  neglected  science 
of  algebra.  He  made  great  improvements  in  trigo- 
nometry, into  which  he  introduced  the  use  of  tan- 
gents. His  refutation  of  a  supposed  discovery  of 
the  quadrature  of  the  circle,  and  his  numerous  writ* 
ings  on  various  subjects  of  natural  philosophy,  dis- 
play extensive  learning  and  great  acuteness.  f  I  is 
astronomical  observations  from  1476  to  1506  (under 
the  title  Ephemeridet)  are  very  accurate.  Of  his 
works,  the  most  valuable  are  his  Calendar  turn  ;  De 
Rf/ormatione  Calendarii ;  Tabula  magna  primi 
Mobilit;  De  Comet*  Magnitudine  Longitudineqne  ; 
De  Triangulit.  His  life  has  been  written  by  Gas- 
sendi  {Opera,  vol.  v.) 

REGIUS  PROFESSORS.  Henry  VIII.  founded 
five  lectures  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  vis.  divinity, 
Hebrew,  Greek,  law  and  physic,  the  readers  of 
which  lectures  are  in  the  universities'  statutes  called 
regii  pro/ettoret.  Professors  in  other  universities 
who  receive  their  appointments  from  the  crown  are 
called  regius  professors. 

REGNARD,  John  Francis  ;  a  comic  poet,  born 
at  Paris,  Feb.  8,  1655.  Having  received  a  good 
education,  and  being  set  free  from  restraint  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  he  went  to  Italy  in  1676  or 
1677.  He  was  fond  of  play,  and,  being  very  fortu- 
nate, was  returning  home  with  a  considerable  addi- 
tion of  property,  when  he  was  captured  by  an 
Algerine  corsair,  and,  being  sold  for  a  slave,  was 
carried  to  Constantinople.  His  skill  in  the  art  of 
cookery  rendered  him  a  favourite  with  his  master ; 
but  at  length  he  was  ransomed,  and  returned  home. 
He  did  not,  however,  remain  there  long ;  for  in 
April,  1681,  he  set  off,  in  company  with  others,  on 


a  journey  to  I  upland,  and  after  going  ss  far 
as  Torneo,  lie  returned  through  Sweden,  Poii»: 
and  Germany.    Regnard  then  retired  to  as  ««ri 
near  Dourdan,  eleven  leagues  from  Paris,  wtam 
lie  died  in  September,  1709.    He  wrote  sa  some-, 
of  his  northern  tour,  a  number  of  dramatic 
(the  best  of  which  are  the  Jovrxr,  Ugatvrt  (  « 
verwl,  Dittrait,  and  Retour  Imprtvu),  poena,  a* 
other  works,  which  have  been  often  pubbaei 
six  vols.,  8vo,  and  four  vols.,  12mo. 

REG1NER,  Mathprin,  a  French  atria.  ** 
born  at  Chartres  in  1573,  and  died  at  Root  ~ 
1613.  His  poetical  talents  gained  hia  povtrh 
friends,  and  the  cardinal  FraiMjoise  de  Joyea*  t»t 
him  to  Rome,  whiiher  be  also  afterward* 
nied  the  French  amlwissador  Philippe  de  Bnfca* 
Some  valuable  benefices,  which  were  cadtrK 
upon  him,  enabled  him  to  lead  a  life  of  wemc 
pleasure.  His  works  consist  of  satires,  epkW 
elegies,  odes,  epigrams,  &c;  but  his  satires,  Wt^. 
in  number,  are  the  principal  basis  of  his  repast** 
Persius  and  Juvenal  are  his  models,  which  hr  sr 
passes  in  the  licentiousness  of  his  pietaiw.  !i» 
colouring  is  vigorous,  but  bis  style  is  iatwwc 
and  his  jests  are  often  low  and  indecent ;  j*  a?  * 
not  destitute  of  true  poetical  turns, delicate  «  t- 
a  pleasing  humour. 

REGNIER  DESMARAIS,  Francois  Ssii^ 
horn  in  Paris  in  1632,  died  in  1713.  While  vr  > 
college,  he  translated  the  BaJrackomytmoeim-  a* 
after  travelling  in  the  train  of  several 
Unction,  he  became  secretary  of  legatka  » t* 
duke  de  Crequi,  French  ambassador  it  R**» 
Such  was  his  knowledge  of  Italian,  that  is  ■«* 
written  by  him  in  that  language  was  believei  f  ' 
by  Petrarch,  and  the  academy  delta  Cntn  cW 
him  n  member  of  their  body.  He  was  eqaaliy  *r- 
acquainted  with  the  Spanish.  In  1670,  he  r»- 
admitted  into  the  French  academy,  of  * 
16S4,  he  became  perpetual  secretary.  Hslikr* 
in  the  compilation  of  the  Dictionnaire  it  f  /fca**- 
were  of  the  greatest  value,  and  he  was  the  vt^ 
of  the  grammar  which  appeared  under  di*  tea 
the  academy  in  1676.  In  his  eightieth  rm  k* 
collected  his  poems  under  the  title  ef  rwr 
Francoises,  Latinet,  Jlalirnmet,  et  Eijep  "- 
His  historical  works  are  of  less  value. 

REGULAR  denotes  any  thing  that  i*  tpm* 
to  the  rules  of  art ;  thus  we  say  a  regular  buiir 
verb,  &c.  A  regular  figure,  in  geometry,  *  « 
whose  sides,  and  consequently  ancles,  are  nja- 
All  regular  figures  may  be  inscribed  in  s  carit 

REGULATOR  OP  A  WATCH;  the  «^ 
spring  belonging  to  the  balance,  serf  inf  to  »!je« 
its  motions,  and  make  it  go  faster  or  slower. 

REGULUS,  Marcos  Attilicb,  a  RomwfW"- 
celebrated  for  his  patriotism  and  devotion  a 
service  of  his  country,  was  made  consul  a  v*** 
time  about  256  B.  C,  and  with  his  oaass* 
Manlius  Vulso,  commanded  in  the  first  war  to** 
Carthage.    Notwithstanding  the  little  expert 
which  the  Romans  then  had  in  naval  warm*-  ^ 
consuls  defeated  a  superior  CartJiagtoan  tr*t. 
effected  a  landing  in  Africa.    Here  Rrpd»  *> 
lowed  up  his  victories  so  successfully,  Uat  « » 
short  time  he  presented  himself  before  uV  «f  * 
of  the  enemy.    Carthage,  deprived  of  in  * 
not  accustomed  to  military  orations  by  lafci, 
for  peace.   Regulus,  more  of  a  soldier  thu  > 
tician,  persisted,  with  the  Roman  hanghtiB*  1 
his  demand  of  unconditional  subaiissiaa.  ^ 
Carthaginians  preferred  to  die  rather  than  to  an** 
such  terms,  and  at  this  juncture  were  jomeJ  H 


small  Iwdy  of  Spartan  volunteers  under  Xsndup3 
The  Grecian  general  pare  battle  to  Reguks 
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the  walls  of  Carthnge,  where  thirty  thousand  Ro- 
mans fell,  and  Rcguln*  was  made  prisoner,  t-'ur- 
tliuge  could  now  hope  to  obtain  a  peace  upon  heller 
terms.  An  embassy  whs,  therefore,  win  to  Rome, 
uccotn panted  by  Regulus,  who  was  ohligcd  to  hind 
lifmseii  hy  an  oath  U>  return  to  Carthage,  if  Home 
should  refuse  the  terms  proposed.  Regulus,  how- 
ever, considered  it  his  duty,  in  opposition  to  the 
wishes  of  the  Carthaginians,  to  advise  the  cnnlinu- 
mice  of  the  war ;  and  neither  the  prayers  and  tears 
of  his  wife  and  children,  nor  the  entreaties  of  the 
senate  and  people,  who  were  ready  to  save  the 
lilierty  and  life  of  such  a  citiien  hy  any  sacrifice, 
cmdd  bend  him  from  his  purpose.  The  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war  was,  therefore,  decided  upon,  and 
tiie  Carthaginian  ambassadors  returned  home  as- 
tonished and  irritated,  and  with  them  Hegulus,  in 
nliedience  to  his  oath.  The  cruel  revenge  which 
the  Cartliagiiiians  are  said  to  have  taken  on  Regu- 
lus,  is  douhted  by  many  modern  enquirers,  and  the 
silence  of  Poljbius  and  Diodorus  Siculus  upon  this 
subject,  is  certainly  remarkable ;  liowever  this 
may  be,  his  firmness  in  refusing  to  purchase  his 
life  by  the  sacrifice  of  the  public  good,  is  worthy  of 
admiration. 

KEtiL'EU  S  in  chemistry,  denotes  a  metal  in  its 
most  extensive  sense — a  metal  in  its  proper  metal- 
lic state.  The  term  is  now  little  used.  The  old 
chemist*  chiefly  employed  it  as  a  distinctive  appel- 
lation, when  a  metal  and  one  of  its  ores  happened 
to  be  called  by  the  same  name. 

RE1CHARDT,  John  Fannxaic  ;  a  musical 
composer,  and  author,  who  was  a  corresponding 
member  of  tlie  French  institute.  He  was  born  at 
Kunigsberg,  in  1751  ;  studied  in  the  university  of 
Konipberg,  under  Kant;  travelled  much;  was 
appointed,  in  1775,  master  of  the  chapel  for  the 
Italian  opera  in  Berlin  ;  did  a  great  deal  for  music 
under  the  reign  of  Frederic  William  II.;  was  ap- 
pointed, in  by  tlie  king  of  Westplialia,  direc- 
tor of  the  French  and  German  theatre ;  and  died 
in  1814.  His  compositions  are  very  numerous; 
among  which  are  the  Tamerlane  of  Morel,  and  the 
l'anthea  of  Heron  in.  Some  of  his  lighter  produc- 
tions are  very  fine.  His  literary  productions  are, 
Pumiliar  Letters,  written  during  a  Journey  in 
France  in  1  Ti>af  (2  voU.  8vo.) ;  New  Familiar  Let- 
ters during  a  Journey  in  France  in  1803  and  1*04 
(3  vols.,  8vo.);  Familiar  Letters  on  Vienna,  &c; 
Napoleon  Bonaparte  and  tlie  French  People  under 
his  Consulate,  &c.  In  1-04  anil  1805,  he  was  con- 
ductor of  the  Musical  Gazette  of  Berlin.  Rcich- 
iirdl  was  not  a  great  musical  genius,  but  had  formed 
himself  hy  study  and  an  excellent  taste. 

RKU  IIENBACH,  Gsoiu.e  or,  a  distinguished 
weclianical  artist,  was  born,  August  24,  1772,  at 
Mauheim,  and  died  at  Munich,  May  21,  1820.  In 
the  establishments  for  the  manufacture  of  optical 
instruments  which  he  founded  at  Muiuch  and  Ben- 
e<lirtbeum,  in  1805,  in  conjunction  with  Utxsch- 
iieider  and  Fraunhofer,  all  the  instruments  necessary 
fur  astronomical  and  geodelical  operations  were 
uuule  in  great  perfection.  The  great  meridian  cir- 
cles of  three  feet  diameter,  the  twelve  inch  repent- 
ing circles,  theodolites.  &c,  which  proceeded  from 
Uiese  manufactories,  are  unsurpassed  in  simplicity 
and  convenience  of  cr instruction,  in  the  fineness 
ami  delicacy  of  their  divisions,  and  in  their  whole 
Arrangement.  The  telescopes  from  the  optical 
uiiinulactory  of  Fraunhofer  at  Benedictbeum,  ore 
distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  their  flint  glass, 
mid,  in  fact,  their  whole  construction.  (See  Tele- 
scvpet.)  The  great  equatorial  instrument  of  Rei- 
i  n^nlMch  and  the  heliometers  of  Fraunhofer  have 
Cloned  the  highest  expectilions  of  astronomers. 


Reichenhacli  constructed  a  peculiar  instrument  fur 
baron  Zach,  in  1812,  which  may  be  called  a  portable 
observatory,  as  it  unites  in  itself  tlie  two  principal  in- 
struments oi  an  observatory,  a  perfect  meridian  tele- 
scope joined  to  a  repeating  circle,  together  with  a  re- 
pealing theodolite  for  the  measurement  of  asimuths. 
He  likewise  distinguished  himself  hy  his  ingenious 
constructions  at  the  Bavarian  saltworks  vsee  Berch- 
teigaiUn,  and  Ketchmhall),  and  by  his  invention  of 
iron  bridges,  according  to  a  new  method,  to  which 
he  devoted  a  particular  treatise. 

RE1CHKNBACH,  Congress  and  Convention 
or.    See  (onerest. 

RKICHhNBKRG,  the  largest  provincial  town  of 
Bohemia,  in  die  circle  of  Hunulau,  at  the  foot  of 
the  Jcschkenberg,  on  the  river  Neisse,  has  14,(00 
inhabitants  and  much  manufacturing  industry.  The 
environs  afford  precious  stones.  There  are  about 
UOO  master  weavers  of  woollen  cloth,  producing 
anuually  100,000  pieces  (of  thirty-six  ells  each) ; 
numerous  dyers,  spinners,  &c.  There  are  also  400 
master  linen-weavers,  and  300  master  workmen 
engaged  in  making  stockings.  About  thirty-eight 
populous  villages  around  Iteichenbergare  supported 
by  it.  The  Bohemiaus  are  naturally  great  musi- 
cians.and  the  traveller  is  surprised  by  excellent  mus- 
ical choirs  in  many  of  the  manufactories  in  this  place. 

REICHENHALL,  a  town  in  the  Bavarian  circle 
of  the  tsar,  with  2400  inhabitants  ou  the  Sala,  is,  in 
some  measure,  the  central  point  of  the  four  gigantic 
Bavarian  salt-works.  The  most  ancient  documents 
respecting  the  salt-works  of  Reichenhall  reach  back 
to  the  eighth  century  ;  but  tlie  wood  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  having  been  so  far  exhausted,  that 
the  brine  could  no  longer  be  boiled  on  tlie  spot,  a 
brine-conductor  was  constructed  as  early  as  1018, 
by  a  Mr  Reifenstuhl,  to  Traunstein,  a  distance  of 
several  leagues,  by  which  it  is  carried  over  a  per- 
pendicular height  of  828  feet.  A  similar  conduc- 
tor of  brine  was  executed  in  1809,  in  twenty  mouths 
by  Von  Reichenbach,  to  Rosenheim,  on  the  Inn, 
a  much  greater  distance,  in  spite  of  numberless 
obstacles.  Mr  Reichenbach  effected,  in  1817,  a 
connexion  of  the  salt-works  at  Reichenliall,  Traun- 
stein, and  Rosenheim,  with  the  salt-works  at 
Berchtesgudeu.  Though  the  Ferdinandsberg,  near 
Berchtesgadeu,  is  situated  160  feet  higher  than 
Reichenhall,  yet,  on  account  of  the  intervening 
mountains,  the  brine  is  raised  by  two  machines 
1579  Rhenish  feet,  and  descends  again  1740  feet  to 
Reichenhall.  For  this,  a  structure  of  pipes,  partly 
covered,  portly  open,  102,000  Rhenish  feet  in 
length,  part  of  wood,  part  of  iron,  was  necessary. 
One  of  tlie  machines,  constructed  according  to  a 
new  principle  by  Reichenbach,  raises  the  saturated 
brine  1218  Rhenish  feet  perpendicularly. 

REICHSTADT,  a  lordship  in  Bohemia.  The 
chief  town  of  the  same  name  contains  a  beautiful 
castle  and  1900  inhabitants  ;  about  fifty  miles  north- 
east of  Prague, 

REICHSTADT,  Dcke  or  See  Bonaparte, 
Napoleon  Francis  Joseph  Charles. 

REII),  Thomas,  an  eminent  metaphysician,  was 
bom  in  1710,  at  Strachen,  in  Kincardineshire,  where 
his  father  was  minister,  and  educated  at  Marischal 
college,  Aberdeen.  In  1737,  he  was  presented  by 
King  s  college,  Aberdeen,  with  the  living  of  New 
Machnr,  in  the  same  county,  where  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  was  spent  in  the  most  intense  study. 
In  1752,  he  was  elected  professor  of  moral  philoso- 
phy at  King's  college,  Aberdeen,  and,  in  1763, 
accepted  the  same  office  at  Glasgow.  In  1764,  he 
published  his  celebrated  Inquiry  into  the  Human 
Mind  on  the  Principle  of  Common  Sense,  which 
was  succeeded,  in  1780,  by  his  Essays  on  tlie  luu  l- 
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lectoal  Powers  of  Men,  and.  in  1 78S,  by  h«  F-*vay 
on  tbe  Active  Power*.  Tliese,  with  an  Analysis 
of  Aristotle's  Logic  and  an  Essay  on  Q rtan lit t,  form 
the  whole  of  his  publications.  He  died  in  October, 
1796,  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  with  a  high  charac- 
ter for  benevolence  and  integrity,  as  well  as  for 
talents.— See  the  article  Ph,l*t*ph9,  Menial,  and 
}im  life  by  Dugald  Stewart.  A  Frvnch  translation 
of  his  work*  by  Jouffmy,  with  an  Introdoctory  Essay,  | 
and  the  Note*  of  Royard  CollanL  has  recently) 
appeared  at  Paris  (1828  seq.\ 

REIL.  John  Christian,  professor  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Berlin,  was  born  Feb.  20,  1758,  in  East 
Friesland.  In  1783,  he  was  graduated  at  Halle. 
After  having  practised  medicine  fur  some  time,  he 
was  appointed  professor  of  therapeutics,  in  1787, 
in  Halle.  He  taught  and  practised  there  for 
twenty  yean,  until  the  conquest  of  Germany  by  the 
French  ruined  this  ancient  university.  In  1810,  he 
was  appointed  professor  in  the  newly  created  uni- 
versity of  Berlin.  In  1813,  he  was  appointed  one 
of  the  highest  medical  officers  in  the  military  de- 
partment ;  but  before  the  time  for  his  entry  on  his 
new  avocation,  the  typhus  fever  carried  him  off, 
Nov.  22,  1814.  Reil  had  many  excellent  qualities. 
He  was  particularly  distinguished  for  his  skill  in 
mental  maladies,  and  has  acquired  a  lasting  reputa- 
tion by  his  investigations  into  the  structure  of  the 
brain,  and  his  new  physiological  views.  His  work 
On  the  Symptoms  and  ' 
vive  him. 

REINDEER.    See  Deer. 

RE1NECKE.    See  Renard. 

REINHARD,  Francis  Volemar,  a  celebrated 
Protestant  preacher,  born  in  1753,  was  a  native  of 
the  duchy  of  Sulshach,  in  Germany.  He  was  in- 
structed by  his  father  (who  was  a  clergyman)  till 
lie  was  sixteen,  when  he  was  admitted  into  the 
gymnasium  of  Ratisbon,  where  he  remained  five 
years  ;  and.  in  1773,  he  was  removed  to  the  uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg.  The  study  of  sacred  elo- 
quence especially  attracted  his  attention  ;  and  his 
reputation  procured  him,  in  1782,  the  choir  of  theo- 
logy, to  which,  in  1784,  was  added  the  offices  of 
preacher  nt  the  university  church  and  assessor  of 
the  consistory.  In  17U2,  he  was  invited  to  Dres- 
den to  become  first  preacher  to  the  court  of  Sax- 
ony, ecclesiastical  counsellor,  and  member  of  the 
supreme  consistory.  After  filling  these  stations 
with  high  reputation  for  about  twenty  years,  he 
died,  Sept  6,  1612.  His  principal  works  are,  A 
System  of  Christian  Morality ;  an  Essay  on  the 
I'lun  formed  by  the  Founder  of  Christianity  for  the 
Happiness  of  the  Human  Race  ;  Sermons  ;  Letters 
of  F.  V.  Reinhard  on  his  Sermons,  and  on  his 
Education  as  a  Preacher;  Lectures  on  Dogmatic 
Theology. 

REI N  HOLD,  Charles  Leonard, born  in  Vienna, 
Oct.  26,  1758.  was  professor  of  philosophy,  first  in 
Jena,  (from  1787),  then  at  Kiel  (from  1794),  where 
he  died,  April  10,  1823.  His  Catholic  parents  des- 
tined him  for  the  church,  and  sent  him  to  study 
with  the  Jesuits  in  Vienna.  When  the  order  was 
abolished  in  1774,  he  entered  the  culleee  of  the 
regulated  priests  of  St  Paul  (generally  called  Bar- 
Htibitcs),  where  he  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  professor  of  philosophy.  During  the 
reign  of  Joseph  II.,  he  distinguished  himself  by 
many  philosophical  treatises  in  periodical  works. 
Rut  his  vigorous  and  inquiring  miiid  could  not  fail 
to  discover  the  weakness  of  many  Catholic  dogmas. 
He  left  Austria  in  1787,  and  the  same  year  was  ap- 
pointed professor  at  Jena,  having  written  a  cele- 
hmted  Vindication  of  the  Reformation  against  two 
chapters  in  Schmidt's  History  of  the  Germans. 


do:  enumerate  his  many  works  :  hct  itory  *.■>  . 
remarkable  as  tbe  pradnetioc*  of  *  sud  *  - 
freed  itself  by  its  own  efibrts  from  tie  f«»>--r~ 
of  education.  In  hs  philosophy,  be  K»^r«*j  Li. 
Fichte.  Bardili  and  Jacobu  Prxrfr«or  LmrsK' 
I  bold,  hi*  son,  published,  in  IS25.  in  Jen.  L"  t 
!  with  a  number  of  letters  addressed  te  Uas  bf  fit 
Fichte.  and  many  celebrated  philosopher* 

REINSURANCE,  in  commerce,  a  <**3* 
which  the  first  insurer  relieve*  buBseJ  ■ 
risks  he  had  undertaken,  and  devolves  ibn 
oilier  underwriters,  called  mmwrm 
REIS  EFFENDI.    See  Ef'*dx. 
REISKE.  John  Jake*,  a  d»un«rai*W  G*thj 
philologist,  was  born  at  Zorb-g,  in  Saxn»y.  a  \'A 
He  was  the  son  of  a  tanner,  who  was  ab>  u><>> 
little  for  his  education.    After  studying,  fnw. 
to  1732,  in  the  orphans'  school  at  Halie.  be 
in  1733,  to  the  university  of  Leipsic  Rm*» 
gloomy  and  melancholy  by  his  monastic  eAax.* 
at  Halle,  he  did  not  attend  any  lectures  at  Le^w. 
but  studied  by  himself,  without  method.  K«  tm 
studied  the  Arabic  language,  devotmg  |othatt*r*. 
all  the  resources  at  his  command  ;  and,  «  I"* 
though  entirely  destitute,  tmdertook  a  joonrj  ^ 
Ley  den,  then  the  seat  of  Arabic  litenuarr 
Hamburg,  he  found  two  patrons  (Wolf,  ackernaa. 
and  professor  Reiman»\  who  enabled  hot  lo  *■ 
o>mplish  his  wishes.    In  Leyden,  Scholteai  tr» 
him  access  to  the  library,  of  which  hemadedi  if* 
use.    D'Orville  and  Burma nn,  who  r nspinyei  >-a 
in  making  translations  and  correcting  U»  p*. 
became  his  patrons.    Reiske  pursued  his  pbn*?- 
eal  studies  with  the  greatest  seal,  and,  at  toe 
time,  attended  to  theoretical  medicine,  and  r«r*'J 
the  degree  of  doctor,  free  of  expense,  &>■  * 
medical  faculty.    He  liad  gained  much  rrfrtJ^ 
in  Leyden  for  learning  and  industry  ;  but  hem*** 
offers  which  were  made  him,  in  the  hop?  vtii 
was  never,  howrver.  fulfilled)  of  better.  11**** 
have  succeeded  in  Holland,  if  he  had  not  a** 
enemies  by  his  self-will  and  love  of  indepf*«k«T 
He  returned  to  Leipsic  in  174C  but  was  then*  *  * 
unable  to  procure  any  place,  except  that,  a  I  & 
by  the  favour  of  the  elector,  he  recrived  thf  '< 
professor  of  Arabic,  and  was  obliged  to  v 
subsistence  by  private  instruction,  writing d 
correcting  the  press,  translating,  and  by  catTte- 
tions  to  critical  journals.     Meanwhile,  b*  »* 
always  pressed  for  want  of  money,  m 
almost  all  which  he  acquired  in  purrhasinr  bw*-. 
especially  in  Greek  and  Arabic  literatare. 
turned  his  works  to  little  account    In  1756 >^ 
explanation  of  an  Arabic  inscription,  he  *tu**» 
the  notice  of  the  count  of  Wackerbtrth,  who  »> 
cured  him,  in  1758,  the  rectorship  in  St  1 
school  at  Leipsic  ;  the  duties  of  which  J**- 
charged  with  fidelity  for  sixteen  years,  n«w*b*»* 
ing  his  numerous  literary  labours.  In 
married  Ernestine  Christina  Muller,  a  lady  ci  t> 
common  talents  and  learning,  who  assisted  k*  ■ 
his  labours,  and  was  his  faithful  eompan^ J^1/ 
death  in  1774.     Greek  literature  is  tadrKrd  » 
Reiske  for  excellent  editions  of  Theocritus  (>  if* 
and  Leipsic,  1765,  2  vols.,  4to.),  of  the  Gnr**> 
tors  (Leipsic,  1770—75,  12  vols.),  of  PW»? 
(Leipsic,  1774—79,  12  volsO,  of  Dionysiw  «<  H**- 
carnassus  (Leipsic,  1774— 77,  6  vols.),  and  of  5W" 
musTyrius  (Leipsic,  1774.  2  volsi  ln*"T; 
erudition  and  critical  acuteness  are  display  w  »*■> 
Animadversionet  in  grant  Anctcret  (U:p>*  ^ 
— 66,  6  vols.},  containing  emendations  "Jy 
number  of  passagesof  the  Greek  classics.  "BJT. 
t:en  of  manuscripts,  chiefly  wlucb 
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himself  transcribed  or  purchased,  was  bought,  afle  r 
his  death,  by  Suhui  of  Copenhagen.  His  life,  writ- 
ten by  himself,  with  impartiality  and  frankness,  was 
continued  to  his  (hwtli  by  his  wife,  ami  published. 
Mt  Leipsic.  in  1783.  The  excellent  fila  Reitk,, 
by  M  or  us  (Leipsic,  1777)  should  be  compared  with 

REK A  ;    Russian  for  rtrer,  as  Tchemaiartka 
(Hlack.  river). 

HKLiAXlON  (Italian  relazionr)  was  the  name 
{given  to  the  full  and  minute  account  which  a  Vene- 
tian ambassador  was  obliged  to  render,  on  his  return, 
t»i  the  conned  of  the  Pregadi,  respecting  the  state  of 
the  country  to  which  he  had  been  sent,  its  foreign 
and  domestic  relations,  the  character  of  the  prince, 
chief  officers  and  people.    These,  together  with  the 
reports   which  the  ambassadors  were  obliged  to 
make  every  week,  were  preserve*!  in  the  archives. 
Aa  early  as  15?08,  the  senate  passed  a  law  obliging 
the  ambassadors  to  write  down  every  thing  remark- 
able which  fell  under  their  observation.    In  1465, 
the  word  rr/aziene  came  into  use.  The  last  of  these 
relaztoni  mention  the  beginning  of  the  French 
revolution.    They  were  often  copied  by  order  of 
patrons  of  science,  so  that  many  are  found  in  the 
libraries  at  Rome,  Paris,  Berlin  ;  some  are  in  Gotha, 
and  several  in  smaller  libraries  of  Italy.    In  the 
beginning  of  1831,  a  number  of  them  were  sold 
among  the  manuscripts  of  the  late  lord  Guildford. 
The  circumstance  tliat  Venice  stood,  in  early  limes, 
in  very  important  relations  to  all  the  principal 
powers  of  Europe,  particularly  to  Spain  and  the 
sultan,  when  the  Porte  was  at  the  apex  of  its  power, 
renders  the  relazioni  one  of  the  most  important  and 
tut»st  interesting  sources  of  modern  history. 

ItELEG  ATIO  (exile)  ;  a  punishment  in  use 
among  the  Romans,  particularly  under  the  emper- 
ors.  The  name  has  been  retained  in  the  govern- 
ment of  German  universities.  See  Cotuilium  Abe- 
ututi. 

RELICS;  the  remains  or  supposed  remains  of 
holy  persons,  saints  or  maityr>,  or  some  object* 
belong ing  to  them,  or  in  some  way  connected  with 
llo-in.  These  relics  were  multiplied  particularly 
after  the  crusade*.  Thus  in  some  places  are  shown 
the  shroud  in  which  the  body  of  Christ  was  laid, 
pieces  of  the  cross,  of  object*  surrounding  the  sepul- 
chre, and  relic*  of  Mary,  Joseph,  and  the  holy  men 
of  the  early  Christian  church.  At  first,  these  ob- 
jects were  only  held  in  high  esteem ;  but  eventually 
superstition  ascribed  to  such  relics  miraculous 
powers,  and  a  system  of  fraud  was  countenanced  by 
the  Roman  clergy  for  their  profit :  honours,  little 
short  of  divine,  were  paid  to  these  objects,  and  more 
virto«  was  attributed  to  a  splinter  ot  the  cross  than 
to  the  word  of  the  Saviour. 

RELIEF.    See  Relievo. 

RELIEF,  in  law  :  a  certain  sum  of  money,  which 
the  tenant,  holding  by  military  service,  and  being 
at  full  age  at  the  death  of  his  ancestor,  paid  to  the 
feudal  lord  at  his  entrance  on  the  possession  of  the 
estate. 

RELIEVO  {Italian),  o«  RELIEF;  sculptured 
work,  raised  above  a  surface  with  which  it  is  con- 
uected.  It  has  several  gradations  {batto,  mezzo, 
and  alto-relievo).  Originally,  with  the  Greeks,  it 
wiu  very  flat,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  lion  on  the 
gate  of  Mycenae,  perhaps  the  most  ancient  pre- 
served relief.  Phidias  brought  it  to  perfection ; 
and  the  cornices  and  metopes  of  the  Parthenon, 
aitd  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bassae,  near  Phigalia, 
in  Arcadia,  preserved  by  a  fortunate  accident,  are 
yet  unrivalled  models  of  relievo.  In  the  sculpture 
of  the  later  Roman*,  who  strove  to  supply  by  tech- 
nical execution  what  was  wanting  in  spirit,  Uic 


high  relief  (altitsimo  relieve)  was  adopted,  in  which 
the  figures  were  so  raised  as  to  stand  almost  en- 
tirely out  from  the  ground,  which  was  covered 
witli  other  figures,  in  low  relief.  Probably  works 
in  precious  stones  of  several  layers,  cameos  in  pie- 
tre  dure,  occasioned  these  attempts,  of  which  the 
collection  of  antiques  at  Dresden  contains  remark- 
able specimens.  It  was  the  intention  of  Algardi 
and  his  followers  to  carry  relief  still  farther.  I  hey 
even  attempted  perspective  representations,  includ- 
ing landscapes.  A  misconception  of  the  true  limits 
of  sculpture  and  glyptics,  in  relation  to  painting, 
was  the  cause  of  these  aberrations  from  a  just  taste, 
which  have  maintained  themselves  in  medals.  Thor- 
waldsen  has  restored  to  the  relief  its  true  and  sim- 
ple character,  whilst  Canova's  relievi  strive  too 
much  to  imitate  painting.  Another  kind  of  relief 
lias  been  employed  of  late,  which,  however,  is  not 
to  be  commended.  On  medals,  particularly,  the 
figures  have  been  represented  oo  an  elevated  sur- 
face, as  if  cut  in  an  onyx  of  two  layers.  For  all 
these  kinds  of  work,  the  Greeks  had  the  general 
name  i*myXtfm;  also  ifyx.pf»,  because 

they  were  frequently  painted.  As  yet,  no  Greek 
relief t  en  eretue  have  been  found,  such  as  were  used 
in  Egypt— slightly  raised  sculpture,  in  a  depressed 
surface,  often  tilled  with  colours.  In  hard  stones, 
these  can  be  worked  only  with  the  best  steel. 

RELIGION.  This  word,  defined  in  so  many 
ways,  is  derived  from  the  Latin  religio  (a  sacred 
oath,  or  obligation),  but  that  which  it  signifies,  is 
as  «id  as  man  and  his  relation  to  God,  whom  it  pre- 
supposes. Man  is  not  only  placed  in  a  certain  re- 
lation toward*  the  Deity,  but  is  naturally  led  to  the 
idea  of  his  existence,  the  comprehension,  in  some 
degree,  of  his  nature,  and  the  study  of  his  own  re- 
lations towards  him.  This  disposition  and  capacity, 
rude  a*  its  early  manifestations  may  be,  makes  man 
a  religious  being.  Religion,  therefore,  in  its  widest 
sense,  may  be  defined  to  be  the  sentiment  and 
knowledge  of  our  relation  to  God,  and  of  the  great 
variety  of  consequences  flowing  therefrom.  Reli- 
gion is  also  used  in  English  for  piety,  or  the  disposi- 
tion to  do  what  tlie  individual  believes  to  be  the 
will  of  God.  The  religious  disposition,  and  the 
degree  of  religious  knowledge,  show  themselves  in 
various  ways;  and  the  communication  of  litis  know- 
ledge, as  it  relates  to  supernatural  subjects,  must 
be  often  effected  in  a  symbolical  way ;  and  the 
tonus  in  which  the  religious  feeling  expresses  itself 
(forms  of  worship),  must  be  of  a  symbolical  clia rac- 
ier. The  variety  in  the  modes  in  which  the  reli- 
gious feeling  manifests  itself  in  different  nations, 
gives  rise  to  the  idea  of  positive  religion.  A  posi- 
tive religion  is  religion  modified  by  the  peculiar  de- 
velopment of  the  religious  disposition,  by  peculiar 
views  respecting  the  relation  of  man  to  God,  and 
of  his  destiny,  as  well  as  by  peculiar  customs  and 
symbols  of  worship.  In  this  sense  we  speak  of  a 
Mohammedan,  pagan,  Christian,  Jewish  religion. 
A  particular  form  of  religion  becomes  predominant 
by  a  variety  of  causes;  by  the  growing  authority  of 
tradition,  or  tlie  intellectual  superiority  of  particu- 
lar men.  who  imbue  families,  tribes,  nations,  with 
their  own  religious  notions,  by  tlie  blending  of  poli- 
tics and  religion,  and  not  unfrequently  by  persecu- 
tion itself.  The  adherents  of  roost  religions,  more- 
over, refer  the  establishment  of  their  own  particular 
form  of  faith  to  the  direct  interference  of  the  Deily 
whom  they  worship.  It  is  the  province  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  religion  to  investigate  the  original  prin- 
ciple of  all  religious,  and  the  most  hidden  causes  of 
the  variety  in  the  development  of  this  great,  eter- 
nal, original  principle.  The  history  of  religion 
shows  tie  historical  deveh»proettl  of  this  principle, 
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and  those  general  notion*  which  lie  at  the  basis  of 
each  religion.  (See  Benjamin  Constant's  work  on 
religion.)  The  different  views  entertained  of  re- 
velation lead,  of  course,  to  different  views  of  reli- 
gion. Those  who  are  convinced  that  man  couid 
not  have  obtained  a  sumc.em  knowledge  <»f  h<s  re- 
lation to  God  by  the  faculties  within  him,  bat  tlcat 
a  direct  interposition  of  the  Deity  was  nece-*axy, 
oppose  revelation  to  natural  religion,  by  which  is 
understood  that  knowledge  of  oar  relation  to  God 
which  we  may  obtain  by  our  own  faculties,  una  xW-d 
by  the  special  interference  of  the  Deity.  Some 
theologians,  however,  particularly  in  Germany,  do 
ix »t  confine  revelation  to  a  direct  interference  of  the 
Deity  on  a  particular  occasion,  but  give  this  name 
i<>  all  communion, of  the  highest  kind,  of  man  with 
God ;  so  that  they,  in  fact,  blend  natural  and  re- 
vealed religion,  and  do  not  admit  any  thing  as  re- 
velation which  does  not  satisfy  their  reason.  These 
are  called  natvralittt,  or  rationalists.  Their  oppo- 
nents are  called  svpernaturalists .  (q.  v.)  The  ra- 
tionalists must  not  be  confotinded  with  deists. 

RELIGION,  Established,  or  Religion  or  the 
State,  is  that  form  of  religion  to  which  certain 
privileges  are  attached ;  for  instance,  certain  politi- 
cal rights  to  its  professors,  or  certain  distinctions  to 
it*  priests  or  ministers.  The  revolution  of  July, 
1830,  changed  the  clause  in  the  French  charter, 
which  declared  the  Catholic  religion  Ute  religion  of 
the  state,  to  a  declaration  that  it  was  the  religion 
of  the  majority.  See  Religion*  Liberty,  Non-Con- 
farmisU,  and  England,  Church  of. 

RELIGIOUS,  as  a  substantive,  is  used  for  the 
members  of  religious  orders,  monks  and  nuns. 
't*.  ( )r  (f c  t t 

RELIGIOUS  LIBERTY,  or  Lii»ertv  of  Con- 
science, is  the  freedom  of  a  man  to  worship  his  God 
as  he  pleases,  if  he  does  not  thereby  disturb  the 
peace  of  the  commonwealth.  It  exists  in  perfec- 
tion where  the  adherents  of  every  religion  can  wor- 
ship publicly,  conduct  schools  and  seminaries,  make 
their  own  liturgy,  and,  in  fact,  conduct  ail  their  re- 
ligious concerns  according  to  their  own  pleasure, 
without  being  in  any  way  subjected  to  the  ministers 
or  churches  of  another  faith;  where  Ute  professors 
of  all  religions  enjoy  equal  rights;  where,  in  fact, 
government  takes  no  cognisance  of  religious  con- 
cerns, provided  the  public  peace  is  not  injured  nor 
the  rules  of  morality  violated.  To  this  day  no 
Christian  sect  is  tolerated  in  Portugal,  Spain, 
Naples,  Sardinia,  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  the 
minor  governments  of  Italy,  but  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic, though  Jews  find  their  worship  are  tolerated. 

RELIGIOUS  PEACE.    See  Peace,  Religious. 

REMAINDER,  in  law,  is  an  estate  limited  in 
land?,  tenements,  or  rents,  to  be  enjoyed  after  the 
expiration  of  another  particular  estate. 

REM  A I NS,  ORGANIC.  See  Organic  Remains 
and  Geology. 

REMBRANDT  VAN  RHYN,  Paul,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters  and  engravers  of  the  Dutch 
school,  was  born  in  KiOfi,  in  a  mill  near  Leyden, 
which  belonged  to  his  father.  His  passionate  love 
for  art  disappointed  his  father's  desire  of  educating 
him  as  a  scholar.  Paul  received  instructions  from 
James  van  Zwanenburg,  a  painter  of  little  note, 
and  afterwards  studied  in  Amsterdam  under  Last- 
mann,  Pinas,  and  Schnoten.  But  he  soon  returned 
home,  and  pursued  his  labours  there,  taking  nature 
as  his  sole  guide  :  the  nature  which  he  consulted 
was,  however,  low  ;  his  situation  was  by  no  means 
adapted  to  lead  him  to  a  conception  of  the  truly 
Ix'uuliful,  sublime,  and  ideal  ;  and  ns  he  made  no 
effort  to  correct  the  defects  of  his  early  education, 
it  was  natural  that  he  should  confine  himself  to  dt> 


Ufe, 


people. 


He  abo  use  i 

be  neeervr-j  . 


(or 
Vex 


taioed  both  this  view  of  art  ai>!  tbe 
living,  advocating  only  wah 
never  acquiring  a  taste  fo 

1630,  Rembrandt  removed  to  Amtsfcrrdaaa  i-.. 
married  a  handsome  peasant  giri,  wins  w  k- 
often  copied  by  him.  II  is  paimincs  » 
extraordinary  demand ;  and  his 
him  to  abandon  Lis  former 
execution  for  a  ha»ty  vxu.r. 
great  number  of  pupils,  of 
high  price  for  his  ir.>truct/on! 
retouched  by  himself,  fur  his  own 
shifts  liave  given  rise  to  several 
roents  respecting  bis  life  ;  thus, 
dated  several  of  bis  etchings  at 
them  more  saleable ;  an  I  this  circuin  >Lu/urr 
of  his  biographers  to  believe  that  be  was 
in  Venice  in  1636  and  1636.  But  he  never  «r. 
Amsterdam  again,  though  he  was  constantly  tin*, 
ening  to  quit  Holland,  in  order  to  mow  ;> 
demand  for  bis  works.    As  early  as  he  L; 

applied  himself  tealously  to  etching,  and 
acquired  great  perfection  in  the  art  :  Ins  etch  a." 
were  esteemed  as  highly  as  hb  painting*,  and  >- 
had  recourse  to  several  artifices  to  raise  their  pre> 
winch  are  Still  employed  by  crlelirated  en^ravm 
For  example,  he  sold  impressions  from 
plates,  then  finished  them,  and,  after  * 
them,  made  some  slight  changes,  and  thus  sosd  s> 
same  works  three  or  four  times.  He  wouid  seem? 
buy  up,  at  auction  sales  or  otherwise,  hn  an 
works,  and  then  cause  them  to  be  secretly  aim 
for  sale  by  his  son,  as  if  they  had  been  stolen  tr~ 
his  father,  &c   By  these  tricks,  and  by  iw  ptr* 
monious  manner  of  living,  Rembrandt  aLiusiei  t 
considerable  fortune. 

Rembrandt  was  master  of  all  that  reiatn  !•-> 
colouring,  distribution  of  light  ami  shade,  and  tir 
management  of  the  pencil  ;  but  he  has  no  cam* 
to  the  other  requisites  of  a  true  artist — compass**, 
grouping,  dignified  expression,  design,  pervperimc 
drapery  and  taste.    He  drew,  indeed,  from  raW 
models,  for  which  he  used  his  scholars ;  but  •is- 
sort  of  models  they  made,  is  easily  percewed  frt« 
his  works.    In  his  composition  and  groufunr.  * 
followed  common  nature  alone,  and  his  humour  *'<■ 
the  moment ;  in  designing  he  followed  hb  awK 
He  generally  concealed  tlie  naked  parts  as  not*  il 
possible,  rarely  allowing  the  bands  or  feet  u>  W 
seen,  because  he  was  unable  to  execute  then  <w 
rectly,  almost  always  making  them  loo  large  «r  a* 
small.    In  those  works  where  he  could  not  s"J 
naked  figures  (for  instance,  in  the  Drsreat  to 
tlie  Cross,  tlie  Burial,  and  in  some  rcpreeentaiu* 
of  Bathsheba  in  tlie  Bath),  he  b  entirely  or**** 
of  proportion,  generally  disagreeable,  at  least  cm 
inon.   His  drapery  is  fantastical,  entirely  wah»* 
judgment,  for  the  most  part  without  taste.  fl»d 
ridiculous.  He  purchased  a  collection  tif  all  «ra  •  • 
foreign  dresses,  arms,  and  utensils,  which  he  mr- 
duced  into  his  pictures.    Notwithstanding  hi*  &m 
readiness  of  touch,  his  designs,  even  in  portrait', 
and  his  drapery,  are  said  to  have  cost  him  iofinifc 
pains.    It  cannot  be  denied  that  his  works  p* 
seas  expression  and  character ;  bat  th#y  have  bp 
dignity.    His  heads  are  expressive,  but,  for  tt» 
most  part,  caricatured;  his  Marys  are  cnoom* 
women,  his  Christ,  a  man  of  the  lowest  elaa 
people,  Sec.    On  the  other  hand,  his  pencil  is  an*- 
terly  and  unique,  possessing  an  energy  and  «bV- 
belonging  to  no  other  artist ;  and  in  this  cos<<> 
his  peculiar  talent     His  colouring  a  avf!fT 
Each  tint  he  applied  in  its  proper  place,  siO»  Oi 
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prealest  correctness  and  harmony.  His  pictures 
am  therefiire  nil  full  of  warmth,  and  his  chiaro- 
scnra  reple te  with  iiiimituble  truth.  In  his  lights, 
lie  laid  <m  the  colours  so  unsparingly,  Uiat  they 
project  far  from  the  surface,  and  thereby  much 
increase  the  effect.  He  generally  introduced  very 
strong  lights  in  his  pictures.  He  always  preferred 
light  from  ahore,  ami  therefore  had  a  small  aper- 
ture made  in  hta  chamber,  by  which  alone  his 
model  was  lighted.  To  this  uniform  method  it 
must  be  ascribed,  that  his  colouring  is  almost 
always  alike,  and  somewhat  monotonous.  His 
numerous  paintings  are  dispersed  in  various  public 
miil  private  cabinets.  The  most  celebrated  are 
Tobias  and  his  Family  kneeling  before  lite  Angel ; 
tli«  Two  Philosophers  ;  Christ  at  Emmaus  ;  the 
Workshop  of  n  Carpenter ;  the  Good  SamariUn  ; 
the  Presentation  in  Uie  Temple;  the  portrait  of 
himself  and  his  wife ;  the  Threatening  Prisoner  ; 
Knm«on  and  Delilah  :  a  Descent  from  the  Cross  ; 
t'hrist  among  the  little  Children;  the  Apostle 
I  "Bill  ;  the  portraits  of  his  mother  and  himself ;  a 
Holy  Family;  1 1  agar ;  Christ  in  the  Temple;  a 
Hurial  of  Christ ;  the  Sacrifice  of  Manoah  ;  the  j 
Feast  of  Ahasuerus  ;  Ganymede  ;  portraits  of  hiin- 
>»-lf  and  his  mother  and  daughter  (the  Girl  with  the 
Carnation);  Saul  and  David;  Tobias;  a  Circum- 
cision; Himself  and  Family,  and  landscapes. 
Ileinbrandl's  engravings  possess  a  wonderful  free- 
dom, facility,  and  boldness,  and  are  truly  pictur- 
esque. His  careless,  tui  stud  led  manner  agrees  with 
the  low  subjects  which  he  generally  selected.  His 
most  distinguished  pupils,  who  are  easily  recognised 
by  their  manner  of  colouring,  were  Ferdinand  Bol, 
tlerard  Douw,  tier  brand  van  Eckhout,  Michael 
Poorter,  Philip  Koning.  Govacrt  Flink. 

I«  EMONSTRANTS.    See  Arminian;  ami  Ar- 

KIMSCHEID;  a  village  and  parish  in  the 
duchy  of  Berp,  now  in  the  government  of  Dussel- 
ilorf,  in  Prussia,  one  of  the  most  important  manu- 
fiu-turing  places  in  Germany.  It  Is  extensive,  and 
has  about  6'HX)  inhabitants.  About  400,000  scythes, 
many  airs,  saws,  *.r.,  are  mails  here  annually  ;  also 
Fterl  ware  of  all  kinds. 

REM  I  S.    Sec  Romutu*. 

REMl'SAT,  Jv.w  Pif.rrk  Aasx,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  linguists  of  Europe,  member  of  the 
academy,  and  professor  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartar 
languages  at  the  college  de  Franc*,  was  born  at 
Pnris,  Sept.  5,  I7SS.  Having  stud i til  medicine. 
In-  received  Uie  degree  of  doctor  in  1hI4.  but  at  the 
s-nme  time  followed  his  inclinations,  which  led  him 
to  thr  study  of  Uie  Oriental  languages,  particularly 
the,  Tartar,  Chinese,  Thibetan,  he.  In  181 1  ap- 
|»enred  his  E**ai  rur  la  Lanfue  ei  la  l.ttteratnrt 
Chimoiie*,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
learned,  and  opened  to  him  the  doors  of  the  acade- 
mies at  Grenoble  and  Uesancou.  Some  oUirr 
writing*  on  the  Chinese  soon  followed.  In  1814, 
Louis  XVIII.  appointed  him  professor, and  in  1HI6, 
he  was  admitted  into  the  academy  of  inscriptions 
After  Viscouii's  death  in  181  h.  he  was  appointed 
alitor  of  the  Journal  de*  Savon*.  Many  excel- 
lent treatises  by  him  nppraretl  in  the  ittmiieur, 
in  the  Journal  de*  Savant,  in  Uie  r  undfruUrn  de* 
Orient*,  &c.,  some  of  which  have  al%o  been  pub- 
lished separately.  His  principal  works,  Iteside* 
the  K**ai.  were  his  Plan  d  nn  Utctionnaire  t'hinoi* 
(1814);  Le  Litre  de*  R**>mpen*ct  rl  de*  Peine* 
(translated  from  the  Chinese.  I">17\  lie  also 
avMsled  in  the  Memotre*  cornerman/  let  Ckinoi* 
^1814.  in  10  vols.),  and,  in  18VO.  made  known  to 
us  a  second  Plato  in  the*  Chinese  philosopher  Iji- 
hutve.    His  Mfunpes  Atiatttpte*  (Paris,  ISiu,  2  \ 


vols. )  contain  treatises  upon  the  religion,  morals, 
langtltge,  history,  and  geography  of  the  nations  of 
the  East.  In  1 827,  he  made  the  Parisians  acquainted 
with  the  manners  of  the  Chinese  through  his  Omtet 
Ctunot*  (3  vols.)  His  death  took  place  in  May, 
1832.  Concerning  his  Chinese  grammar,  and  the 
difference  between  the  structure  of  the  Chinese  and 
the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  German,  and  Latin  languages, 
consult  Alexander  von  Humboldt's  Sendtchriien 
an  Remittal  (Paris,  I8.T). 

REN  A  III)  THE  FOX  (in  German,  Retnecke, 
or  Reinicke  der  Fueh*).  This  famous  satire,  in 
Uie  epic  form,  appeared  at  Lubeck.  in  1498,  in 
Low  German,  in  Uie  Frisian  dialect,  under  Uie  title 
!  Rynke  de  I'o*.  It  is  an  admirable  satire  on  Uie 
intrigues  practised  at  a  weak  court.  The  charac- 
ters are  animals,  and  Uie  arch  rogue  the  fox,  called 
Renard,  is  the  hero.  NoUiing  is  known  with  cer- 
tainty respecting  the  author,  who  calls  himself 
44  Henry  von  Alkmaar,  schoolmaster,  and  tutor  of 
Uie  duke  of  Lorraine,"  and  pretends  to  have  trans- 
lated it  from  the  French.  (Meon  has  published  Uie 
French  Roman  du  Renard,  written  in  the  thirteenth 
century,  from  manuscripts,  Paris,  1823).  Rollen- 
liogen,  in  his  preface  to  Uie  Frotc/ima  utler ,  thinks 
Nicholas  Baumann  (born  at  Emden,  in  1450)  to 
lave  been  Uie  author.  He  was  in  various  public 
employments,  and  a  doctor  of  law.  The  wrongs 
which  he  suffered  at  the  court  of  the  duke  of  Juliers 
arc  said  to  have  induced  him  to  write  this  poem. 
In  147",  appeared  ut  Gouda.  in  Holland,  and,  in 
1483,  at  Delft,  a  Historic  von  Reyn&ert  de  t'ots,  in 
prose,  which  is  considered  by  some  as  the  true 
original,  composed  of  several  French  fables.  This 
whs  republished  in  1783,  at  Lubeck.  The  latest 
editions  are  those  of  Eutiu  (1797),  by  Rredow,  and 
of  Ha  Iberstadt  ( 1 825) ,  by  Scheller.  Scv  era  I  rifaccia  - 
menti,  in  High  German,  have  appeared  :  and  a  part 
of  it  has  been  rendered  into  hexameters  by  the  poet 
Goethe.  It  has  been  translated  into  several  modern 
languages,  and  also  into  LaUn.  The  English  prose? 
translation  ought  not  to  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of 
the  original,  in  which  humour  and  wit  abound. 

RENDEZVOUS;  Uie  port  or  place  of  destina- 
tion, where  Uie  several  ships  of  a  fleet  or  squadron 
are  appointed  to  join  company,  or  to  rejoin,  in  case 
of  separation. 

Rendezvou*  is  also  a  name  given  to  any  house 
where  a  press-gang  resides,  and  volunteers  are 
invited  to  enter  into  the  navy ;  also  a  place  ap- 
pointed to  meet  in  at  a  certain  day  and  hour. 

RENFREW  ;  an  ancient  r»»yal  burgh  of  Scot- 
land, capital  of  Uie  county  of  the  same  name,  is 
situated  near  the  south  bank  of  Uie  river  Clyde, 
six  miles  west  from  Glasgow,  and  Uiree  north  from 
l'uisley.  The  term  Renfrew  is  variously  written 
Ran/rev,  Rainfrrir,  and  Renfrew,  in  the  old  char- 
ters, and  is  supposed  to  lie  composed  of  the  two 
British  words  Ren,  or  RJtyn,  a  point  or  promon- 
tory, and  /rev,  a  flux  or  flow  ;  implying  that  Uie 
place  is  a  point  of  land  liable  to  be  overflowed  by 
the  tide,  which  applied,  at  one  Ume,  to  Uie  local 
character  and  figure  of  a  part  of  the  parish.  By 
Uie  old  natives  Uiemselves,  Uie  burgh  is  called 
Arranthretr,  which  we  have  heard  explained  to 
signify  the  ford  at  the  ialand.  Whatever  was  Uie 
original  extent  of  Uie  town,  it  does  not  come  into 
notice  in  history,  till  it  was  created  a  burgh  by 
David  L  That  munificent  prince  also  endeavoured 
to  increase  its  buildings  and  its  trade,  by  granting 
to  some  of  the  monasteries  ground  for  buildmg,  with 
certain  rights  of  Ashing  and  trading.  Renfrew 
and  Uie  adjacent  territory  formed  part  of  Uie  estates 
that  were  granted  by  David  I.  to  Walter.  Uie  fo^t 
Stewart ;  and  it  thus  l>.  enroe  Uie  burgh  of  a  baron, 
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in  place  of  being  a  royal  bur  eh.  Walter  continued 
tiie  policy  of  Uiis  sovereign  uy  granting  pWees  of 
ground  for  building,  with  certain  rights  of  fishing 
in  the  adjacent  waters ;  in  particular,  he  granted 
to  the  monks  of  Paisley  a  full  tenement  in  his 
burgh  of  Renfrew,  and  one  net's  Ashing  for  salmon, 
and  six  nets,  and  one  boat's  fishing  tor  herrings. 
Walter  built  a  castle  at  Renfrew,  which  constituted 
the  principal  mansion  of  the  extensive  barony. 
This  castle  stood  on  a  small  height,  called  the  cas- 
tle-hill, on  the  margin  of  that  bank  of  the  C  lyde, 
which  formerly  approached  to  the  burgh,  and  it  j 
was  surrounded  by  a  large  fosse.  After  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Stuarts  to  the  crown,  the  castle  of  Ren- 
frew was  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  constable, 
and  in  the  reign  of  James  IV.  this  office  became 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  lord  Ross  of  Halkhead. 
They  had  with  it  the  island  in  the  Clyde  called  the 
King's  Inch,  and  a  fishing  in  the  Clyde,  and  they 
levied  certain  customs  at  the  principal  fairs  of  the 
burgh.  On  the  abolition  of  heritable  jurisdictions 
in  1748,  lord  Ross  claimed  for  the  office  of  con- 
stable of  Renfrew,  £500,  but  was  allowed  nothing. 
Renfrew  was  created  a  royal  burgh  by  a  charter  of 
Robert  III.  in  IS9G,  granting  the  burgh  all  its 
privileges  of  fishing,  trading,  levying  customs,  &c, 
for  a  payment  to  the  king  of  eight  marks  yearly. 
This  ciiarler  was  confirmed  by  subsequent  ciiarters 
from  James  V.,  James  VI., and  Queen  Anne.  The 
old  castle  of  Renfrew  continued  in  existence  till 
past  the  middle  of  last  century,  when,  along  with 
tiie  lands  of  King's  Inch,  it  was  purchased  by  a  Mr 
Spiers,  a  merchant  in  Glasgow,  who  here  built  an 
elegant  house  about  1776.  and  rating  the  castle  to 
its  foundation,  planted  a  clump  of  trees  on  its  site  ! 

Renfrew  consists  of  one  principal  street,  about 
half  a  mile  in  length,  with  several  smaller  ones 
diverging  from  it.  At  the  west  end  of  the  main 
ktreet  stands  the  jail,  and  at  the  east  end  there  is  a 
considerable  bleachfield.  The  parish  church,  which 
Mauds  a  short  way  east  from  the  cross,  is  of  a  cru- 
ciform shape,  and  am  accommodate  about  700 
fitters.  Though  the  situation  of  Renfrew  is  favour- 
able both  for  trade  and  manufactures,  it  has  made 
but  little  progress  in  either,  while  all  the  other 
towns  in  the  shire  have  been  running  a  rapid  course 
of  improvement. 

Bishop  Leslie,  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
pays,  speaking  of  Renfrew,  that  it  had  sixty  ships 
plying  in  fishing  during  the  whole  year  round.  Craw- 
furd  reports  that  the  burgh  once  hud  a  little  foreign 
trade,  but  that  a  traffic  with  Ireland  only  occupied 
the  burgesses  in  1710.  A  few  years  ago.  the  town 
mustered  but  half  a  dosen  boats,  with  one  or  two 
sand  punts.  The  manufacturing  establishments 
are  an  extensive  distillery  at  Yoker,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  Clyde,  a  bleachfield,  a  pottery,  and  a 
starch  manufactory.  In  the  town  tliere  are  about 
200  looms  employed.  The  river  Clyde  at  one 
period,  by  one  of  its  brandies,  came  close  to  the 
town,  but  having  receded  from  this  channel,  and 
in  more  recent  times  having  been  liemmed  in  to  its 
present  course,  the  intermediate  land,  once  inches  or 
islands,  has  been  greatly  improved,  and  converted 
into  fine  arable  land,  while  a  portion  of  the  old 
cliannel  has  been  employed  as  an  artificial  canal 
betwixt  the  town  and  the  river.  This  canal  was 
instituted  about  the  year  1786,  when  vessels  of 
seventy  tons  or  thereabouts  were  enabled  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  Clyde  to  the  town,  but  as  the  canal 
has  been  filling  up  and  going  into  disrepair,  it  is 
now  unable  to  bear  vessels  of  a  greater  burden  titan 
forty  tons.  There  is  a  considerable  quantity  of 
grain  and  other  goods  landed  here  annually,  chiefly  I 
lor  the  Paisley  merchants;  and  the  recent  erection  | 


'  of  a  railroad  between  the  burgh  and  Paw*  m 

lend  greatly  to  increase  this  commerce. 

Before  the  Union,  the  burgh  of  Krdrev  n  i 
representative  to  the  Scottish  parlkua«x.  A  - 
the  I'nion,  it  joined  with  Glasgow,  Uuiowrin.  c 
Dumbarton  in  sending  one  to  the  Bcusa  pv . 
ment.    Since  the  Reform  bill,  it  now  jmr»  t . 
Kilmarnock,  Port-Glasgow,  Dumbarton,  ud  k;. 
erglen  in  sending  one.    The  burgh  ha<  i  at 
greater  revenue  than  most  small  towns  hum- 
altogether  to  about  £1400,  nearly  £30  t  *  a» 
ferry  across  the  Clyde,  £2 SO  for  salmon  l<  , 
and  about  £900  from  rents  of  lands,  pronem  z  j 
town,  and  feu  duties.    The  market  day  uf  R».-> 
is  Saturday;  fairs  are  held  on  tiie  third  TscvL> 
May  and  the  second  Friday  of  June. 
Renfrew  is  the  county-town,  meetings  of  ta»  > 
holders  and  the  head  courts  are  only  hen)  «»..• 
seat  of  the  sheriff  being  at  Paisley.  Popular, 
the  burgh  in  1755,  680  ;  in  1791.  1013;  a;  • 
1637  ;  in  1821,  including  the  parish  R»r* 
2646  ;  in  1831,2833. 

RENFREWSHIRE ;  a  county  ialhrw^i 
Scotland,  bounded  on  the  east  by  Laiarfcti.  > 
the  south  by  Ayrshire,  and  on  all  other 
river  and  frith  of  Clyde,  except  a  snail  fori  - 
about  1200  acres,  which  lies  on  the  anrU 
tiie  river,  opposite  the  town  of  Reafrt*  '■* 
about  thirty-one  miles  long  from  socia-«f.  • 
north-west,  and  about  twenty-five  aiiie*  ion  * » 
east  to  west,  its  breadth  varying  from  niar  tu  u- 
teen  miles.    Its  superficial   extent  (on* 
150,000  English  acres. 

Renfrewshire  appears  to  have  fonaed  i  j*"- - 
of  Lanarkshire,  at  least  to  have  beU«**i  :►  <■ 
same  sheriffdom,  up  to  the  beginning  ol  i*  - 
teeuth  century.    (For  the  earlier  btstonrof  tt 
trict,  see  the  preceding  article  Krufrrt 
1404,  Robert  III.,  in  order  to  make  • 
his  son  James,  erected  a  principality,  com*?.*! 
the  barony  of  Renfrew  ana  the  whole  esu>*  = 
Stewarts,  with  the  earldom  of  Carrick,  ami  ik>  * 
ony  of  King's  Kyle,  all  of  which  lie  jsnurx  _ 
free  regality  to  the  prince,  and  which  cur^e-.^  • 
after  times  to  belong  to  the  eldest  sons  of  U*>  • 
tish  monarch*.   By  these  arrangement!.  U» 
of  Renfrew  was  dissolved  from  die  shire  of  l*-^ 
and  put  under  tiie  jurisdiction  of  a  separat?  «r~ 
The  Sempils  of  ElioUtoun  first  appear  <x  - 
records  as  sheriffs  of  Renfrewshire,  and  UV 
became  hereditary  in  their  family.   Sir  "  -c 
Scinpil  was  sheriff  of  Renfrew  in  147 1,  and 
office  for  several  years.    He  was  succmirJ  V : 
son  Thomas  Sempil,  who  fell,  fighting  in  ta» 
of  James  111.,  at  the  battle  of  Sauchtetarc  - 
June.  1 488.    Sir  John  Sempil,  the  son  and  ^ 
sor  of  Thomas,  was  created  Lord  Sempl  by  i"'" 
IV.,  and  fell  with  his  sovereign  at  FluaArs-lr..  i 
1513.    The  sheriffdom  of  Renfrew  furawr?  - 
prehended  the  barony  and  parish  of  heU*^ 
West  Lothian,  which  belonged  to  the  iv* 
and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sempil  family,  as  & 
of  Renfrew,  extended  over  that  barony, 
detached  portion  was  resigned,  in  liVH.'»- 
James  Hamilton  of  Finnart,  who  therein*"  oia  ~ 
a  charter  for  it  from  the  king.    Batiks  *•  W-v 
then  a  separate  sheriffdom  till  the  abuiuwn  d  <*- 
itable  jurisdictions,  in  1748,  when  it  was  w<r»: 
Linlithgowshire.  In  1636,  Hugh,  Jcrd  5eap*  v 
veyed  to  Alexander,  earl  of  Eglinton.  the  hn* 
others  of  sheriff  of  Renfrewshire,  and  Un  * 
regnlity  of  Paisley,  in  security  fur  tiie  p*?**1- 
£5000  Sterling,  and  interest  for  U*  «*n*  -" 
money  never  having  been  paid,  tbew  v8*n ^*v' 
the  permanent  property  of  the  earls  of 
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1k»  helj  them  till  the  abnlitiuii  of  heritable  jnris- 
ctions,  in  174H.  when  Alexander,  carl  of  Kglui- 

-n,  was  allowed  .£5000  as  a  compensation  for  their 

.xti  iiction. 

The  county  of  Renfrew  is  considerably  elevntt-d 
bovt?  Uie  level  of  the  sen,  yet  it  is  rather  charac- 
^riaed  by  slight  irregularities  of  surface  tliuti  as 
•**■(!£  of  a  billy  nature.    Its  most  elevated  parts 
rt*  in  the  south-west  and  south-east  extremities, 
vlisty-law,  in  the  parish  of  Lochwinnoch,  is  the 
ugliest  hill  on  the  south-west ;  and  BalLageich  and 
I  >utiwan.  in  the  parish  of  Kagleshum,  are  the  high- 
est bills  on  the  south-east  side  of  tlie  county  :  the 
first  is  about  1240  leet  high;  the  others  about  1000 
feet.    Stanley-braes,  in  tiie  parish  of  Paisley,  are 
nhout  i  80  feet,  and  Neilston-pad  about  8->0  feet 
Iiigh.   The  soil  of  the  county  is  various.  The  most 
f  revalent  is  a  tree  light  earth  on  a  dry  bottom,  of 
gravel  or  whiiislone.    In  the  level  districts,  it  is  a 
«!♦-<* p  rich  dark  brown  loam.    Nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  arable  land  of  the  county  is  kept  in  grass, 
owing  to  the  great  demand  for  the  products  of  the 
dairy,  the  garden,  and  the  fold,  arising  from  the 
vicinity  of  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  oilier  populous 
towns.    The  climate,  like  that  of  all  the  western 
region  of  England  ami  Scotland,  is  moist  but 
healthy.    The  chief  streams  in  the  shire  are  the 
White  Cart,  the  Black  (  art,  the  Gryfe,  and  the 
Levern,  all  of  which  unite  their  waters,  and  fall 
into  the  Clyde  below   Inchinnan  bridge.  The 
While  Cart  rises  in  the  moors  of  East  Kilbride,  in 
Lanarkshire,  and,  after  entering  Renfrewshire  from 
the  south,  passes  the  town  of  Paisley,  and  Hows  to 
the  north,  till  it  receives  tne  united  streams  of 
the  Black  Cart  and  the  Gryfe.    The  Black  Cart 
takes  its  rise  in  the  loch  of  castle  Semple  in  Loch- 
winnoch  parish,  and  descending  northward,  meets 
the  Gryfe  at  Walkinshaw,  about  two  miles  above 
the   confluence  of   their  united   streams  with 
the  White  Cart.    The  Gryfe  rises  in  the  high 
ground  above  Lsrg«,  and  flows  eastward  till  it 
meets  the  Black  Cart.    The  Levern  rises  in  the 
parish  of  Neilslon,  and,  after  a  north-easterly 
course  of  six  or  seven  miles,  falls  into  Uie  White 
Cart,  a  short  way  above  Crookston  Castle. 

Coal,  limestone,  and  freestone  abound  in  various 
parts  of  the  county.  The  most  extensive  cool- 
works  are  at  Quarreltown,  near  the  centre  of  Uie 
county,  Polmadie,  on  its  north-east  boundary,  and 
at  liurietand  Hnusehill,  to  Uie  south-east  of  Pais- 
ley. The  coal-mines  of  Muriel  afford  materials  for 
a  small  manufactory  of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  Uie 
most  extensive  alum  manufactory  in  Great  Britain 
is  carried  on  at  the  same  place.  Ironstone  accom- 
panies all  Uie  coal  strata,  and  limestone  is  wrought 
ui  various  parts  of  Uie  county. 

Renfrewshire,  in  connection  with  the  county  of 
Lanark,  constitutes  the  great  manufacturing  dis- 
trict of  Scotland.  Its  manufactures  are  chiefly 
cotton  and  silk  goods,  of  which  Uie  bead  quarters 
is  Paislry,  while  Uie  business  of  weaving  is  carried 
on  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  every  surrounding 
town  ami  village.  See  Uie  several  articles  Pauley, 
Greenock,  Port  Glasgow,  and  Johnstone,  fur  details 
regarding  Uie  niaiiutactures  and  commerce  of  Uie 
county. 

The  shire  is  divided  into  twenty-one  parishes. 
It  contains  only  one  royal  burgh, namely,  Renfrew, 
the  county  town  ;  several  large  towns,  as  Paisley, 
Greenock,  and  Port  Glasgow  ;  and  a  number  of 
villages,  of  which  Uie  largest  are.  Johnstone,  Gou- 
rock,  Kaglesham,  Kilbarclian,  Lochwinnoch,  and 
Pollockslinws.  Population  of  the  county  in  1755, 
26,735;  in  1801.  79,891;  in  1811,  92,769;  in 
1821,  112,175;  iu  1831,  133,443.    See  Crawford's 


History  of  Renfrewshire,  and  Mr  Wjl«on  of  the 
1 1  Uriel's  able  t  'trw  of  the  Agriculture  of  ilcufreip- 
shire. 

RKNI,  GriiMi.    See  Guido  Heni 

RhNNKL,  .IniiN,  a  distinguished  geographer, 
was  born  in  174*.  and,  at  thirteen,  was  sent  on 
hoard  a  ship-ofwar  as  a  midshipman,  and  served  in 
India.  In  17<  f>,  he  entered  into  Uie  East  India 
coin|«any's  military  service,  and  was  afterwards 
appointed  surveyor- general  of  Bengal.  He  mhjii 
alter  gave  to  the  world  his  Bengal  Atlas,  and  an 
Account  of  the  Ganges  and  Burram pooler.  He 
returned  to  England  in  1782,  and  published  a  Map 
of  India,  accompanied  by  a  Memoir.  Besides  the 
works  already  mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of 
Memoir  on  the  Geography  of  Africa,  with  a  map 
(1790);  the  Marches  of  the  British  Army  in  the 
Peninsula  of  India  (1792);  Elucidation  of  African 
Geography  (1793);  a  second  and  third  Memoir  of 
the  Geography  of  Africa  (1799);  Uie  Geographical 
System  of  Herodotus  explained  (4lo.,  1800);  Ob- 
servations on  the  Topography  of  the  Plain  of  Troy. 
He  died  in  1830. 

RENNES ;  a  city  of  France,  with  30,000  inhabi- 
tants, formerly  capital  of  Brittany,  at  present  of  the 
department  of  the  lllect-Vilaine,  situated  at  Uie 
confluence  of  the  two  rivers;  218  miles  west  of 
Paris;  lat.  48°  7'  N.;  Ion.  41"  1'  W.  Rennet 
contains  several  public  buildings  and  literary  and 
scientific  institutions,  wiUi  a  public  library  of  30,000 
volumes.  Its  trade  and  manufactures  are  incon- 
siderable. It  was,  before  Uie  revolution  of  1789, 
the  seat  of  a  parliament,  which  was  distinguished 
for  iu  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  measures  of  Uie 
court. 

RKNNIE,  John  ;  a  celebrated  civil  engineer, 
was  bom  in  East  Lothian,  in  1761.  His  father 
was  a  respectable  farmer,  who  gave  him  a  good 
education,  and  placed  him  wiUi  a  millwright. 
After  serving  out  his  articles,  be  commenced  busb 
ness  on  his  own  account,  but.  in  1783,  was  induced 
to  remove  to  London,  where  his  reputation  rapidly 
increased,  until  he  was  regarded  as  standing  at  the 
head  of  Uie  civil  engineers  of  Great  Britain. 
Among  his  public  works  may  be  mentioned  Rams- 
gate  Imrbour,  Waterloo,  and  Souihwark  bridges, 
New  London  Bridge  ;  Uie  breakwater  at  Plymouth, 
and  several  similar  structures,  where  submarine 
masonry  was  carried  to  great  perfection.  Mr 
Rennie  was  remarkable  for  steady  resolution  and 
inflexible  perseverance,  and  was.  at  the  same  time, 
in  Uie  highest  degree  punctual  and  steady  in  all  his 
i  ncrements;  and,  alUiough  iu  some  respects  a 
self  taught  man,  he  acquired  the  respect  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  science  and  learning  in 
his  day,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  Uie  royal 
society.    His  death  took  place  in  ls21. 

RENTE,  in  French,  signifies,  in  general,  all  the 
net  income  which  a  man  enjoys  without  labour; 
Uierefore  the  profits  of  real  estate  as  well  as  of 
capital. — Kentier;  one  who  lives  on  his  rentes. 
(For  the  French  public  slocks  which  go  under  the 
name  of  rentes,  see  the  article  Public  Funds, 
division  French  Stocks.) 

REPNIN  (Nicholas  Wasilikwitscii),  prince,  a 
Russian  field-marshal,  Uie  son  of  a  prince  of  the 
same  name,  who  served  in  the  army  of  Peter  I., 
was  born  in  1734,  and  dislingioslied  himself  in  the 
seven  years' war  in  the  French  army.  After  lias 
elevation  of  Stanislaus  Poniatowtki  to  Uie  Uirone 
of  Poland,  in  1T64,  he  became  Russian  minister  at 
Warsaw,  and  for  some  years  governed  the  Poles  in 
eflect.  In  1774.be  was  sent  ambassador  to  Con 
stantinople,  and,  in  1778,  to  Breslan,  as  general 
and  negotiator,  where  he  contributed  to  Uie  treat? 
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REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENTS— REPTILES 


of  Teschen.  In  17*9,  be  commanded  tlie  army  of 
tiie  Ukraine,  and  formed  the  blockade  of  Ismail, 
afterwards  taken  by  Suwarrow.  Iu  July,  1791,  he 
defeated  the  grand- visier  Yussuf.  He  was  after- 
wards governor  of  Livonia.  After  the  last  parti- 
tion ol  Poland,  he  received  the  government  of 
Lithuania,  and  subsequently  served  under  Suwar- 
row.  Paul  1.,  in  1796,  made  hun  a  field-mar- 
«>lial,  and,  in  1798,  sent  him  on  a  secret  mission  to  | 
Berlin.    He  died  in  May,  1801. 

REPRESENTATIVE  GOVERNMENTS.  (See 
tlie  article  Constitution).  The  history  of  represen- 
tative governments  has  not  yet  been  written, 
though  lew  works  would  be  of  more  interest  to  the 
times  in  which  we  live,  than  one  in  which  the 
various  manifestations  of  the  representive  principle 
should  be  traced  from  the  conquering  military 
republics,  erected  on  the  ruins  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, through  the  aristocratic  institutions  of  the 
middle  ages,  down  to  the  present  democratic  age, 
and  in  which  it  stioald  be  shown  how  all  the 
branches  of  civil,  and  many  of  ecclesiastical,  govern- 
ment, were  originally  blended,  and  gradually  ac- 
quired more  distinctness  and  purity ;  how  the  re- 
presentative principle  expanded  in  England  more 
quickly  than  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  its  demo- 
cratic part,  being  transplanted  to  another  hemis- 
phere, branched  forth  with  new  vigour. 

REPRODUCTION.  See  Microscopical  Animal: 
REPTILES.  This  department  of  animated 
Iwings  forming  the  third  class  of  vertebrate  animals, 
according  to  the  arrangement  of  Cuvier,  has  occu- 
pied various  situations  in  the  classification  of 
authors.  Many  of  this  species  were  known  to  the 
ancients.  Pliny,  in  his  Historia  Natural  is,  has 
given  all  the  information,  respecting  those  that 
were  known  during  his  time,  which  was,  however, 
extremely  limited,  in  comparison  to  what  is  our 
present  stock  of  knowledge.  The  first  of  the 
moderns  who  increased  our  Knowledge  respecting 
the  lieptilia  was  Aldrovandus,  a  Bohemian  noble- 


the 


his  successors,  and  completed  in  fourteen  volumes, 
in  the  year  1040.  Gesner,  a  physician  of  Zurich, 
was  the  next  who  took  up  this  subject ;  he  pub- 
lished a  work  entitled  a  History  of  Animals,  in 
three  volumes  folio,  which  appeared  in  1620.  To 
this  work  be  added  a  treatise  on  Serpents.  He 
was  followed  by  Topsel,  a  British  author,  who  pub- 
lished a  History  of  Four-footed  Beasts  and  Serpents 
in  folio,  1518.  These  several  works  contain  much 
curious  information  respecting  reptiles,  but  so  mixed 
up  with  fable,  and  the  romance  of  travellers,  that 
the  accounts  are  not  to  be  depended  upon,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  separate  the  pure  matter  from  the  dross. 
The  animals  of  this  class  have  iu  all  ages  furnished 
matter  for  fiction,  from  the  dangerous  qualities  of 
many  of  the  species,  or  the  disgusting  forms  and 
frightful  appearance  of  others.  We  are  told  that 
the  march  of  the  army  of  Attilius  Regulus  was 
arrested  by  the  power  of  an  African  serpent,  120 
feet  long ;  and  the  Basilisk  was  said  to  possess  the 
power  of  killing  any  person  who  looked  at  it,  with 
a  glance  from  its  eyes. 

But  it  was  not  until  the  publication  of  the  Sy 
nopsis  Methodica  Animalium,  (Juadrupedum  ef 
Serpentini  generis,  in  the  year  1693,  by  Ray,  that 
we  had  any  distinct  classification  of  reptiles 
which  was  worthy  of  attention.  His  arrangement 
consists  of  three  orders  ;  first,  oviparous  animals, 
with  red  blood,  which  respire  by  means  of  lungs, 
and  which  have  a  heart  consisting  of  one  ventricle. 
This  order  includes  frogs,  divided  into  aquatic  and 


terrestrial,  toads,  and  turLoises. 
and  their  congeners,  including 
Cuvier;  and  third,  Serpent*,  or  th. 
Cuvier. 

The  next  systematic  writer  who 
Linnaeus,  who  arranged  this 
the  title  of  Amphibia  iu 
these  he  divided  into  three  order*;  rouseix. 
tilia.  Serpents,  and  Nantes,  which  last  iota* 
perly  included  the  cartilaginous  fishes. :  the?* 
removed  to  their  proper  station  by  Gar  in. 
published  an  edition  of  the  Sy strings  Sat* 
additions,  in  the  year  1758.  Lumens  was 
by  Klein,  who,  in  1755,  published  his  7> 
ErpHologut,  in  which  he  arranged  terp*  nss 
orders  ;  first,  those  whose  heads  are  distawr,  fc~-a 
the  body,  with  an  elongated  tail  ;  and  ta*> 
with  the  head  not  distinctly  cVsr*h>ped  ire*  a- 
boiiy,  and  provided  with  an  obtuse.  taiL 

The  next  autlior  was  Laurentini.  a  pbT«n* 
Vienna,  who  publislied  his    Spccnme*  Jfe*^~ 
exhibens  Synopsin  Reptitittm  eswn/onm,  m  1'  • 
in  which  he  divides  them  into  tliree  order*  ;  nawv 

1.  Lea  pert,  including  frogs  and  their  <-u*i£W  ■ 

2.  tf  alkers,  such  as  liaards;   3.  Serpents 
this  author  entirely  omitted  tortoises  is  his  otat^- 
calion. 

The  naturalist  whose  works  are  next  wvr-Jrj  r 
notice,  is  Lacepede,  who  iu  1798 — 18U0.  t« 
lished  his  Histoire  Naturetle,    (JemeraJ  et 
culiere  des  Quadrvpedes  orrrpacres  et  des  Serpen'. 
intended  as  a  continuation  ot  the  h 
of  Button.    His  classification  di tiers  bi 
that  of  Linnaeus,  but  contains  a  great 
and  interesting  matr 
details,  and  more 
than  tiiat  author. 

We  now  come  to  Brongriiart,  whoae 
tion  of  reptiles  far  outstripped  all  those  « 
preceded  him.  In  1799,  he  first  made  known 
arrangements,  which  was  published  in  1803, 
the  title  of  Essai  tfune  Classification 
Reptiles.  This  has  superseded  ail  other  err, 
meuts,  and  has  been  followed  by  Cuvier  a 
Regne  Animal.  His  orders  are  constructed 
their  organisation,  such  as  gi 
tion,  together  with  the  exercise  of  the  acimai  tj 
tions,  such  as  touch,  digestion,  and  \oamnm. 
Founded  upon  these,  he  divides  the  class  Rep^es 
into  four  orders:  vis.  1.  CJiclonians,  in  wax*  Lt 
body  is  covered  with  a  shield  or  plate,  cua-i*- 
hending  the  turtles  and  tortoises.  2.  A*)  i 
having  the  body  covered  with  scales,  axLem: 
crocodiles,  and  their  congeners.  3.  Op!*dmu. 
destitute  of  feet,  such  as  serpents.  Batndmm. 
whose  bodies  are  covered  with  a  caked  sLs: 
exemplified  in  frogs,  &c. 

In  the  Histoire  Xaturelle  des  Reptiles  cf  l*- 
trrille,  published  in  Deterx  i lie's  editiun  of  th* 
toire  Nuturelle  of  Button,  as  also  in  bis  fW>* 
Natureltes  du  Regne  Animal,  published  iu 
he  has  attempted  some  trivial  changes  on  the  eb> 
sification  of  Brongniart ;  retaining,  h^srevfr.  *s 
the  principal  features  of  his  arraiajemeat  » 
touched. 

Dume'ril,  iu  his  Element  des  Sciences  yatmrtHa. 
has  also  made  some  changes ;  but  these  am  i»av 
port  ant. 

Daudin  published  his  Htsto  ire  Natwerilt  at 
Reptiles,  iu  eight  volumes  8vo.,  at  Pans  ai  iKt— 
1803.  In  this  elaborate  work  much  curioes  uave 
mat  ion  is  brought  forward,  and  many  partcur 
facts,  which  were  before  unknown ;  bnt  is  l* 
arrangement  he  has  followed 
some  slight  modification  iu  the  | 
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In  the  l.iniia-nii  Transactions  aid  Zoological 
lotirual  are  some  interesting  papers  on  Reptiles 
>y  Mr  Thumos  HelL  His  monograph?  of  tins  tor- 
oi>es  nav  \ug  a  moveable  sternum  in  the  2d  volume 
>f  the  Zoological  Journal,  ami  also  hi»  essay  oti 
I^ptcrnAinu.  a  group  of  serpents,  contain  son>e 
valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  reptilrs. 

The  heart  in  reptiles  is  so  constructed,  that  at 
each  of  its  contnurtions,  only  a  portion  of  the  blood 
which  it  receives  is  transmitted  to  the  lungs,  the 
remainder  of  this  fluid  is  returned  to  circulate 
again,  without  linving  passed  into  the  lungs,  and, 
consequently  without  having  been  subjected  to 
respiration  ;  hence  it  results  lhat  the  action  of 
°*yp?rn  on  the  blood  is  greatly  less  thun  in  mammi- 
ferous  animals  and  birds,  where  all  the  blood,  by 
passing  thiou^h  their  lungs,  is  exposed  to  the 
action  of  the  air.    C  onsequently,  as  respiration 
causes  the  heat  in  the  blood,  and  gives  to  the  mus- 
cular fibre  its  susceptibility  for  nervous  irritation, 
the  temperature  of  reptiles  is  much  lower,  and  their 
muscular  power  greatly  weaker  than  that  of  the 
mammalia,  and  birds.    Therefore  they  are  said  to 
be  cold-blooded  animals.    Their  general  habits  are 
n\so  much  le*»  energetic,  almost  all  their  motions 
consisting  of  crawling  and  swimming,  and  although 
several  species  run  or  leap,  at  timesVith  consider- 
able facility,  yet  upon  the  whole,  their  actions  are 
^"RR'sh,  and  their  sensations  obtuse,  with  a  slow 
digestion  ;  and  in  temperate  countries  they  pass 
the  winter  in  an  almost  constant  state  of  torpidity. 

The  brain  in  reptiles  is  proportionably  small,  and 
not  so  essential  to  the  exercise  of  their  animal  and 
vital  functions  as  to  the  mammalia  and  birds  ;  and 
their  sensations  appear  to  be  referred  to  a  common 
centre,  for  they  continue  to  live,  and  exhibit  vol- 
untary motions  long  after  being  deprived  of  their 
brain,  and  in  many  instances  after  the  head  has 
keen  cut  off.    The  connection  of  the  nervous  sys- 
tem with  the  muscular  fibre  is  also  less  necessary 
to  its  contractions,  and  their  muscles  preserve  their 
irritability  after  being  severed  from  the  body  much 
longer  than  in  the  higher  animals.   The  pulsations 
of  the  heart  have  been  known  to  continue  for  many 
hours  after  brine  separated  from  the  body;  and  even 
without  it,  the  body  will  move  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time    It  has  been  observed  that  the 
cerebellum  in  several  of  the  species  is  extremely 
small,  which  act  agrees  with  their  slight  propensity 
to  motion. 

The  smallness  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  in  rep- 
tiles enables  them  to  suspend  respiration  without 
retarding  the  circulation  of  the  blood  ;  this  enables 
them  to  dive  with  more  facility,  and  to  remain 
longer  under  water  than  quadrupeds  or  birds.  The 
cells  of  their  lungs  are  also  less  numerous,  and 
generally  large,  in  consequence  of  their  laving 
fewer  vessels  to  lodge  on  their  parietes,  and  the 
lungs  take  sometimes  the  form  of  simple  sacs, 
scarcely  cellular  in  their  structure. 

The  whole  class  are  provided  with  a  trachea  and 
larynx,  yet  many  of  them  are  incapable  of  producing 
articulate  sounds. 

As  their  blood  is  cold,  teguments  for  retaining 
heat  are  unnecessary,  and  instead  of  these,  there- 
fore, they  are  clothed  with  scales,  or  simply  with  a 
uaked  skin. 

The  females  are  provided  with  a  double  ovary 
and  two  oviducts,  and  the  males  of  several  genera 
are  furnished  with  rureatrd  organs  of  generation, 
but  the  batrachians  are  destitute  of  this  organ. 
Those  females  which  couple  deposit  eggs  which 
arc  protected  by  a  shelly  covering,  and  those  spe- 
cies which  do  not,  produre  soft  and  glary  eggs, 
dettilute-of  any  crust.   These  the*  abandon  after 


the  deposition  in  some  convenient  situation ;  but 
there  are  a  few  species  which  carry  thrm  about 
with  them.  The  young  »*  hatched  perfect  in  its 
form  in  many  species  :  but  there  are  other  species, 
which,  on  quitting  the  ova,  have  the  organisation 
of  fishes,  and  whose  form  is  not  perfectly  developed 
until  after  a  certain  time  has  elapsed,  when  they 
undergo  a  complete  metamorphosis.  This  is  well 
exemplified  in  the  frog  being  hatched  as  a  tadpole. 
These  are  provided  with  branchio*,  or  gills,  like 
fishes,  and  some  of  the  genera  retain  these  organs 
even  after  the  development  of  their  lungs.  In  sev 
eral  of  the  oviparous  reptiles,  particularly  in  the 
coluber,  the  young  animal  in  the  egg  is  formed  ami 
considerably  advanced  at  the  moment  it  is  deposited 
by  the  mother ;  and  there  are  even  some  species 
which  may  be  artificially  rendered  viviparous,  by 
simply  retarding  the  time  of  laying  the  egg,  which 
M.  (Jeoffrey  St  Hilaire  has  proved  by  depriving  the 
coiulira  of  water. 

The  quantity  of  respiration  in  reptiles  is  not 
fixed,  as  is  the  case  with  mammalia  and  birds,  but 
varies  with  the  proportions  of  the  diameter  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  compared  to  that  of  the  aorta. 
Tortoises  and  lisards,  for  example,  respire  much 
more  than  frogs,  &c;  and  hence  results  a  much 
greater  difference  of  sensibility  and  nervous  energy 
than  can  exist  between  one  mammiferous  aninuil 
and  another,  or  between  birds. 

A  greater  variety  of  form  prevails  amongst  rep- 
tiles than  is  found  among  the  mammalia  and  birds, 
and  it  is  in  the  production  of  these  forms  that  Na- 
ture seems  to  have  imagined  stiapes  of  the  most 
fantastic  description,  and  modifying  in  every  pos- 
sible manner  the  general  plan  which  she  lias  pre- 
scribed to  herself  in  the  vertebrata,  and  in  the  ovi- 
parous class  in  particular. 

Reptiles  are  endowed  with  five  senses,  but  none 
of  them  in  great  perfection.  In  those  species  which 
are  covered  with  scales  or  plates,  the  sense  of 
touch  is  very  obtuse ;  and  in  the  species  which 
l  ave  a  naked  skin,  such  as  the  frog,  it  is  also  weak, 
in  consequence  of  not  being  adherent  to  the  body, 
but  envelopes  it  like  a  bag.  In  the  serpents,  the 
eyes  are  immoveable,  and  are  destitute  ot  eyelids ; 
and  the  eyes  covered  with  a  corneous  substance  ; 
in  some  genera,  three  eyelids  are  distinguishable, 
while  others  are  destitute  of  sight.  They  have  no 
cochlea,  and  only  provided  with  a  small  bone  under 
the  tympanum.  Their  nostrils  are  small,  and  they 
appear  to  have  a  very  weak  sense  of  smell.  They 
have  no  delicacy  of  ta«te,  for  almost  all  the  species 
swallow  their  food  entire,  and  those  in  which  the 
tongue  is  soft  and  flexible,  this  organ  serves  chiefly 
as  an  instrument  for  the  seiture  of  their  food.  None 
of  them  have  true  fleshy  lips ;  and  some,  such  as 
the  tortoises,  are  provided  with  a  horny  bill,  like 
that  of  a  parrot ;  others  have  teeth  of  various 
forms,  which  are  not,  however,  formed  for  mastica- 
tion, but  to  assist  in  holding  their  prey  :  various 
serpents  have  hollow  fangs,  which  they  can  erect 
at  pleasure,  when  they  open  their  mouths  to  bite, 
u  n J  these  fangs  have  apertures,  from  which  they 
inject  into  the  wounds  made  by  them  an  active  and 
deadly  poison.  The  anal  opening  in  serpen ls 
serves  for  rejected  matters,  as  well  as  for  organs  of 
generation. 

The  physical  construction  of  reptiles  varies  con. 
siderably  in  the  different  orders  ;  deviating  in 
several  essential  particulars,  to  which  no  general 
characters  will  apply.  The  following  is  an  outline 
of  these  particulars. 

I.  Th«>  Chfloma.  <t  TorloiK*,  hare  a  heart  with  two  »u- 
rirtet,  and  a  vrntricle,  diOitrd  Infct  two  us>equnl  ravitir*, 
which  commumratr  with  ewh  oUW.  The  blood  from  the 
body  it  poured  Into  the  ri«ht  aurtrlr,  and  from  tb«  lung*  Into 
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the  left,  but  both  kind*  of  blood  are  partially  mixed  in  passing 
I  hrough  the  ventriclei  their  body  is  inveloped  by  two  plate*,  or 
-1  by  the  ribs  and  sternum,  supported  by  four 


bucklers, 
fret 

The  envelope  of  the  body  permits  no  part  to  project,  rx- 
rent  the  head,  neck,  tall,  and  tour  feet.  The  upper  shield, 
which  is  called  the  carpace,  is  formed  by  the  rib*,  of  whirl! 
there  are  right  pairs,  these  are  widened  and  reunited  by  den- 
ticulated suture*,  «nd  with  plates  adhering-  to  the  annular 
portion  ol  the  dorsal  Vertebrae,  in  such  a  manner,  that  nil 
the**  parts  are  deprived  of  mobility.  The  lower  shell,  railed 
the  piu$tron,  is  formed  of  piece*,  usually  nine  or  ten  in  num- 
ber, analogous  to  a  sternum  ;  and  this  has  been  denominated 
the  $temnm  l.y  the  more  recent  writers  on  natural  history. 
A  frame  work,  consisting  of  b»uy  pieces,  which  have  been 
considered  lis  analogous  with  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the 
nba  in  the  mammalia,  generally  encompasses  the  upper  shell, 
uniting  all  the  ribs  which  comprise  it.  The  vertebra)  of  the 
neck  and  tail  are  alone  moveable. 

These,  two  bony  envelopes  being  covered  with  skin  or  by 
•rales,  the  scapula  and  all  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  neck, 
instead  of  being  articulated  to  the  ribs  and  spine,  as  in  other 
animals,  are  attached  beneath  ;  the  same  arrangement  is  found 
in  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  and  also  in  all  the  muscles  of  the 
thigh,  so  that  in  this  respect  tortoises  have  been  termed  re- 
trovertrd  animals.  The  vertebral  extremity  of  the  scapula  it- 
art  imbued  with  the  shield,  and  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
clavicle  With  the  breastplate  or  sternum,  in  such  n  manner, 
that  the  shoulder*  form  a  rinr  for  the  passage  of  the  trnrhea 
and  (Mophagu*  A  third  Mid  larger  bony  branch,  is  directed 
downward  aud  backw  ard*,  representing  the  coracoid  apohysis 
in  buds.  r  ' 

The  lung*  are  extensive,  and  situated  in  the  tame  cavity 
with  the  other  viscera.  The  thorax  being  immoveable  in  the 
great-  r  number,  it  is  by  the  action  of  the  mouth  tbat  the  tor- 
toise re-pires  ;  this  process  being  effected  by  keeping  the  j*«vs 
closed,  and  alternately  railing  and  depressing  the  of  hqotdes. 
The  first  movement  permits  the  air  to  enter  by  the  nostrils, 
and  the  tongue  nftcrwards  closing  the  interior  opening,  the 
second  movement  forces  the  air  into  the  lungs. 

Tortoises  are  devoid  of  teeth  ;  their  iawa  are  invested  by  a 
horny  covering,  timilar  to  the  mandibles  of  birds,  except  in 
the  Chelldes  where  they  are  covered  with  •  skin  onlv. 


"1  heir  tympanum  and  palatine  arch  are  fixed  to  the  cranium 
and  immoveable  ;  the  tongue  it  short  and  bristled  with  fleshy 
filaments  ;  their  stomach  simple  and  strong ;  their  iutettiues 
of  medium  length,  tod  destitute  of  a  circum. 

Tortoi«e*  h»y  numerous  eirgt,  which  are  invested  by  a  hard 
shell.  'J  hese  are  deposited  in  the  warm  sand,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  southern  sun,  where  they  are  abandoned  by  the 
parent*,  aud  are  hatc  hed  in  summer  by  the  influence  of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  animals  of  this  order  possets  great  tenacity  of  life,  and 
they  have  been  known  to  move  for  several  weeks  after  am- 
putation of  the  head  They  require  but  little  nourishment 
•aid  can  pass  whole  months,  and  even  years  without  food. 

II.  Ime  BaVtlt,  or  Litards,  have  a  heart  with  two  auri- 
He*,  and  a  vetitric  e  sometimes  divided  by  imperfect  ptrtitinnt 
at.d  their  body  covered  by  scales,  supported  bv  four  or  two  feet. 
1  he  ribsare  moveable,  and  partially  attached  to  the  sternum, 
ami  ran  be  rai-ed  or  depressed  during  respiration.  The  lung 
extend*  more  or  lest  towards  the  posterior  part  of  the  body ; 
it  frequently  penetrate*  very  far  into  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen,  the  transverse  muscle*  of  which,  past  under  the 
ribs,  and  even  towards  the  neck  to  c'lvp  it.  Those  species 
in  which  this  organ  is  very  large,  possess  the  singular  faculty 
of  changing  the  colours  of  their  skin,  according  to  the  excite- 
ment produced  on  them,  by  their  wants  or  passions. 

Their  mouth  is  Invariably  provided  with  teeth,  and  in  most 
Instances,  their  toes  are  armed  with  nails;  their  skiu  is 
covered  with  scales,  more  or  less  compact,  and  in  a  few  spe- 
cies with  scaly  granules.  A II  the  specie*  have  a  tail  more  or 
lets  long,  which  it  very  thick  at  the  base.  Most  of  them  have 
four  legs,  but  a  few  have  only  two.  They  tubsiat  on  animal 
food.  Like  the  anima't  of  the  former  order,  they  deposit 
their  egg*  favourably  to  their  being  hatched,  where  they 
abandon  them ;  the  young  animal  it  hatched  perfect  in  ita 
form,  and  never  undergoes  anv  metamorphosis. 

III.  Thr  OfitintA.  or  Serpents,  have  a  heart  with  two 
auricles,  and  are  destitute  of  feet,  consequently  thev  are  the 
only  order  of  this  cla-s,  to  which  the  name  reptile  is  strictly 
appbcnbl 


Cuvier  divides  this  order  into  three  famiti 


In  the  first. 


the  terms  .•/wgWfies  the  teeth  and  tongue  of  which  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  genu*  Sep*,  of  the  preceding  order,  and  the 
eye  is  provided  with  three  eyelids.  The  second  family,  or 
the  true  serpents,  all  the  genera  are  destitute  of  a  •tcrnum  or 
the  slightest  development  of  collar  bones ;  the  ribs  are 
articu.ated  to-each  other  by  a  convex  and  a  concave  surface, 
and  eitcompa*a  almost  the  entire  circumference  of  the  trunk 
They  are  devoid  of  the  third  eyelid  and  tympanum.  Although 
their  hesd*  are  large,  the  true  cranium  form*  but  a  small 
portion  of  it.  Their  eyet  are  fixed,  but  they  are  deatitute  of 
external  ear*.  Their  nostrils  are  short,  aud  but  slirhtly 
developed,  and  are  generally  situate  at  the  extremity  or  sides 
of  the  muule.  The  tongue  variet  much  with  the  species  ; 
and  although  it  is  soft,  moist,  long,  and  forked,  it  seem*  rather 
destined  to  a*M*t  in  seixitig  their  prey,  than  »«  an  organ  of 
t**te.  The  scaly  covering  with  which  they  nre  invested, 
necessarily  render*  their  sense  of  touch  rattier  obtuse.  They 
change  their  skin  at  least  once  a  year.  The  third  ftmily 
embrace*  the  Naked  serpent*,  or  those  remarkable  animals 
whk-h  form  the  genu*  Orei/rn. 


»  : 


The  whole  animal*  of  this  order  an-e  provided  - 
and  curved  teeth,  which  tern  rather  6 tied  tar  I 
prey,  than  for  gnawing  their  food.    Some  .*f  the 
lumished  with  pervious  fangs  in  thefUfssTWjaw.wtarV*  - 
erected,  pre-*  a  gland  or  *»c.  in  wh.<  a  is  *  6*~<u  ■■ 
which  flow*  through  the  tube,  and  is  injected  latotb*  w- 
pierred  by  the  fung*.    In  many  specie*,  the  ja**  art  » 
in  the  middle,  which  renders  the  lawith  •usreptnsw  •  - 
derable  dilatation,  and  enables  them  to  iu-*jl.  i*  t»e- 
entire.    The  process  of  digestion  i*  extreieely  »Ww  .»  >  * 
animals  of  the  order  ;  and  after  f.t-dirs*.  the*  sksnri  - 
gir  condition,  in  which  they  coi.tinne  f request  y  tar  »»-*. 

Serpent*  possess  a  heart  with  two  snrxVi  **id  at* 
e'e,  divided  into  two  cotr>partmeiit}i,  and  th»v  tar**  «*.-  . 
single  lung.     1  heir  circulation  is  ttow.     TV  «*»>  --as* 
emitted  by  serpents  it  a  hitainr  n«i**>.    T»-»  rzf 
pn>tected  by  a  covering,  or  shell,  srliirh  i« 
out,  when  laid,  they  are  commonly 
beads,  or  in  the  form  of  a  wreath.  Soar 
viviparous 

IV.  The  BsTiAcni  ,,  are  provided  with  a  hesrt 
but  one  auricle,  and  a  single  ventricle  ;  their  borfv  >  sw 
most  of  the  specie*  are  met  amor  phoned  trn*  the  f«*s  •  i 
fish,  breathing  by  the  branchia>,  or  gill*.  t«  V-at  •< 
ped,  breathing  by  lungs,  when  in  a  perfect  ronduvs*.  Ur-» 
genera,  however,  namely,  the  Kemtt*  and  Pitb%i  tie*  - 
tain  the  gills.    In  the  former  condition  the  aorta  ievt*«  - 
the  heart  i*  branched  into  as  many  st-mi  at  t*ec*  *s»  r* 
In  those  species,  the  branches  which  lead  to  the  tin-  ■ 
obliterated  except  two.  which  uniting  in  a  dorsal  *rv*-i. , 
oft  each  a  small  branch  to  the  lung.    ITsi*  fart,  m 
by  Cuvier,  i*  the  circulation  of  a  fish,  changed  iat«t*» .  -  . 
reptile. 

All  the  Batrarhian  reptile* are  destitute  of  *e»les,^ev 
nails  on  their  toes  ;  the  whole  body  and  timU  Issr*  rarea 
only  hy  a  naked  skin.      Their  egtrs  have  a  b*w«- 
covering.    In  some  species  fecundation  i»  prrim—s  s?v 
the  extrusion  of  the  eggs  ;  in  others  tbev  are  0f>>  • 
some  favourable  situation,  and  afterward*  imp-egBaM  * 
•ame  manner  as  the  spawn 
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Heart  provided  with  two  auricle*  ; 
bony  plates  or  shield*,  which  are 
sternum ;  furnuued  with  four  feet. 


StBPtvutoN  I.— Lamp  Toktoisss- 

Trttwfa.    Upper  'hell  eilshou*.  beeirt  with  a  bsvrtw- 
and  united  nearly  all  round  the  aides  t»  the  lower  sW  - 
furnished  with  short  obtuse  toe*,  united  a  rami  t»  ue  « 
the-e,  n-  well  ss  the  bead, ran  tie  withdrawn  \sithia  u* ■»• 
fore  feet  with  five  nails  hinder  feet  with  f.  tar. 

TettuHo  radiata,  the  Radiated  Tortoise.  PI  >,  t. 
Shell  black,  ovate  smooth  ;  provided  wi-h  flattened  «rw. 
having  yellow  radiaUunt  •  upwards  uf  twelve  lieraev  Ug 


II  — 


Emtfi  Europtra,  European  Eniy-s. 
divided  into  eompartment*  by  fan 
or  lest  pal 


Superior  «**»  1  r  *"* 
rge  sosie* :  f»el  W' 
with  distinct,  more  or  less  paimated,  fc.es  »v»  ■' 
four  behind,  armed  with  crooked  nai'». 

Emt/M  picta.  the  Painhd  Tortoi.e.  p|.  7\  ig  2.  « 
long,  sligbtlv  convex,  smooth,  brown,  earn  of  rV  >«*■  ' 
bordered  with  ye  low,  broadest  on  the  anterior  e aria  -■ 
disk  composed  of  thirteen,  and  the  margin  at  t*-"»J- 
piecet ;  thell  six  inches  long.    Inhabit*  North  Axsn 

Cittwiti.  Superior  plnte,  •  msrginale  in  fn«rt.  T 
notches  behind;  sternum  with  one  or  two  di« *>■<•.■• rt 
are  susceptible  of  motion  •  bp*  mrnrnot. 

Citliiiia  c/'iuro,  the  t"lo»e  Tort«i-e.  pt.  ?S  If  J 
I  rowtiisb  black,  with  irregular  yellow-  -p»»r»;  .eate-a^v*  • 
parallel  to  their  side*  ;  middle  yel|oui«h.  and  rhe  or-*  •*• 
carinalrd;  anterior  part  of  the  under  shell  a-ovr*:*  -•• 
or  five  inches  loeg.    Inhabits  North  An  erica 

Chtlonura  Scrpr*t>ntt.    1'pper  shell  , 
proc^se.  behind  :  limb.  Incapable  of  r 
the  shellt ;  tail  about  the  tame  letigth  as  the  i 


St  BDiviaioN  III.— Sua 


Ch'lrmi*      Feet  depressed  into  sealv  fin*;  arovd-s*  »  ■ 
unequal  toes,  which  are  rlonetted.  seal*,  sad  ui.  W 
membriine,  with  very  small  nails  upon  tlieir  ritersm: 
ami  terminated  hy  scaly  latninte 

Chrtoma  imbrieata,  the  Hawk -billed  Turtle  PfXH 
Shell  cordiform,  with  thirteen  imbru  nt.-d  «elfl  trs****^ 
variegated  scale*  on  the  di»k  ;  margieal  piece,  law  ti  r 
head  small  ;  neck  long  ;  beak  narrow  and  atarp  .        t*  ' 
to  five  feet  long.    Inbabitt  the  tea*  of  It  e  l  ists 

fA*/i/» fimhricnta.    Shell  not  siiffriemlr  targe  «• 
the  limbs  ;  mouth  r  eft  acer««  ,  tin.  tte-hy,  and  i- 
into  n  small  proboscis  ; 
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Triom/t  ftrojr.  Upper  thirl  I  destitute  of  tcnles,  but  in 
ht-tr  ilrad  covered  by  a  coreareou.  tkin  nod  nnir  ea«h  ex- 
-  ■- <i .it)  provided  with  hard  tul>  r.  V«  ,  lip*  fle.by,  elongated 
■stti  n  cyllodrn-al  tub*;  leet  with  Br*  to..,  only  three  of 
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!y  furnithed 
in  part  ,  Uil 


Family  I.-Ci 


JDILIO.*. 


depressed,  and  alino-t  entirely  attached  to  th* 
tail  compressed,  and  provided  above  witJia.t 


Body  elongated,  covered  with  square  scale*,  of  which  the 
ipprr  and  under  are  the  argest,  and  those  aU.ve.  raited  into 
*  r.dire  or  wriM  in  th*  mid.l  *  ;  provided  with  four  feet,  with 
Ave  to*.  before,  and  live  behind,  th*  three  interior  armed  with 
Mil*,  and  all  «.f  them  more  or  le*s  united  by  membrane.  ; 
eiat-h  jaw  provided  with  a  aUUfl*  row  ol  acute  teeth  ;  tongue 
fleshy, 

WW  ; 

J  •  i itnted  crest 

Tlie  who  e  animal*  of  thi.  family  are  Drge,  their  bodiea  are 
covered  with  .quare,  or  oblong  scale*,  of  wi.nh  thine  atMive 
form  elevated  line*,  which  are  ruted  into  a  double  rreat  on 
the  tail.  Their  head*  are  Ion;  in  proportion  to  the  body, and 
ponderou*  ,  their  jaw.  are  aitnuiated  behind  the  cranium. 
Their  noatriU  form  an  eli>iif..t«<d  rami  I.  which  ha*  it*  nriirin  in 
the  throat,  and  terminate,  at  the  point  of  the  moxx'e.  where 
it  I.  provided  with  a  ..  milunar  orifice,  which  it  ran  open  or 
shut  at  ple.sure.  Their  eye.  are  furni.hrd  with  three  eye. 
Ii<t«  ;  the  rxt.r  or  ear  l.  very  .mall  and  can  be  closed  at  the 
will  of  t'ie  animal,  by  mean*  of  two  fleshy  covering*;  under  the 
throat  there  are  two  gland*  which  were!  a  mu«ky  *ub*tan<-*, 
through  small  or  fire*.  The  crocodile,  are  the  only  faini  y  of 
thia  order  which  are  destitute  of  rlsvir'e*.  or  collar  bone.  ; 
but  their  roraroid  apophysis  ii  att.trhed  t<i  the  •teruum,  a*  in 
nil  the  other*.  The  egg.  of  crocodile,  are  a*  large  a*  those  of 
n  K°o»«*.  and  are  protected  by  a  hard  thelly  covering.  I  he 
female*  deixi.it  their  egg*  in  »and,  where  they  are  hatched  b* 
the  heat  of  the  MM,  and  are  watched  bv  the  female*,  w  ho  Use 
charge  of  the  young  fur  torn*  mouth*  after  they  are  called 
into  being. 

Gar.aLt.  Mutx*.  narrow.  cylindrical  and  greatly  elong. 
«'•-'  i  t«'«-th  nearly  of  equal  dimension.  ;  hind  leg.  deuUled 
un  the  external  margin  ;  to.-*  palmated  to  the  claw*. 

Oavialt  Gunf"'".  the  Gangettc  Crocodile.  Pi.  78  f.  6. 
Muxxle  much  e'ongated,  narrow,  at  long  a*  the  head  ,  upper 
jaw  provided  with  twenty  eight  teeth  on  each  tide,  ana  the 
lower  jaw  with  twenty  five;  neck  furnished  with  twocari- 
aated  plate.  ;  eye.  very  large,  behind  each  a  perforation  in 
the  cranium,  whirh  it  easily  felt  through  the  .kin.  Grow, 
from  twrlve  to  eighteen  feet  in  length.  Inhabit*  the  rivenot 
India,  and  U  very  numerou*  in  the  Ganges. 

Crocoditns.  Muxxle  narrow,  cylindrical,  and  greatly  elon- 
gated j  teeth  of  nearly  equal  dimen»ini.a  ;  hind  leg*  dentated 
and  feet  palmated  ;  the  fourth  t.M»lh  lu  the  lower  jaw  on  each 
aid*  lying  in  a  l..ng  groove  in  the  upper  j.w. 

Craeodtlm  rulgarii.  the  Common  Croc  >di  e  PI.  79  f.  5.  Hack 
and  tnperior  portion  the  body  of  a  hlacki.h  brown  colour, 
and  the  lower  part  of  the  tide*  and  abdomen  yellowith  white  ; 
upper  part*  of  the  leg*  and  tide*  varied  with  deep  yellow, 
tmged  in  aome part*  with  dull  bluish  green  ;  the  fourth  tooth 
on  both  .idea  of  the  lower  jaw  entering  into  a  groove  in  the 
upper  jaw  ,  back  prot  ided  with  tlx  row*  of  .quare  carmated 
plAte.  of  nearly  equal  distention*  ;  the  neck  having  »ix  platen, 
and  the  uil  furnished  with  two  lateral  created  processes 
Thi*  animal  grow*  to  the  great  .ire  of  from  twenty  to  thirty 
feet  in  length     See  article  Crocodile. 

Alligator.    Muxxt*  broad  and  obtu«e.  provided  with  one- 

Sal  Ml,  the  fourth  tooth  on  each  ..de  of  the  lower  jaw 
eathcd  In  a  cat  it  y  in  the  upper  one  when  the  mouth  it  shut; 
feet  *emi  palmated,  and  furm.hed  with  dentatmu* 

Alligator  ttUropt,  the  Common  Alligator.  PI  It,  f  7 
Of  a  greenish  brown  colour  above,  irregularly  marbled  with 
green  ,  the  lower  part*  of  the  tide*  and  abdomen  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour  ;  the  muxxle  11  4.  and  tome  what  narrower  than 
the  head,  with  a  trantver.e  ridge  uniting  in  front  nf  the  pro- 
jecting margin  nf  it*  orbits;  j*w»  fumithed  with  nineteen 
teeth  on  each  tide  t  and  the  neck  provided  ttith  fonr  rowt  of 
ttrong  plate*,  i.row*  from  eighteen  to  twentv  feet  iu 
Inhabit*  Guiana  and  Braxil.    See  article  Alligator. 

F WILT  II.— LtCItTIXlP*. 

The  member*  of  thi*  family  are  characterised  by  a  (lender 
extensible  tongue,  terminating  in  two  long  rt  amentary  pro. 
ce*«r«,  like  the  viper.  Their  bodie*  are  elongated,  and  their 
motion*  rapid  All  their  feet  are  provided  with  five  law, 
armed  with  nail*,  whirh  are  .eparate  and  unequal,  partiro- 
larly  tho-e  on  the  hind  feet.  Coder  the  »  A  ■men  and  around 
the  tail,  their  acale*  are  ditp.Med  In  tran.ter^  and  para  b»i 
bond*-  Their  tympanum  i.  on  a  level  «i  h  the  head;  the 
eye*  are  protected  by  a  produced  *kin,  which  i*  longitudinally 
cleft, and  which  thuU  by  a  tphinrter.  I'ndrr  the  anterior  angle 
there  i*  a  rudimentary  third  eyelid.    Their  fal»e  rib*  do  not 


imbricated  *cale* ;  tail  laterally  rompre*«*d  |  both  jaw*  armed 
with  teetti,  but  destitute  of  auy  *M  the  palate. 

I  hi*  genu*  U  divided  into  s-ction*.  I  With  a  rnmprea.ed 
and  carmated  tail.  i.  tail  nearly  round,  with  a  dentati-d 
ridge  above.  3.  Tail  nearly  rouud  without  a  carutated  ridge 
above. 

of  the  hut  .ection  i*  the  land  Monitor,  which  inhabit* 
Eirvpt,  and  ■•  trained  by  the  juggler,  of  Cairo,  to  pvrlutiu 
tick*,  they  having  previously  extra,  t-'d  then  teeth. 

!)ra>  m  i  1  eeth  conical,  and  head  furu  alied  with  angular 
plate*;  h,.ck  with  larre  cannated  wale.,  which  form  net* 
on  the  tail  ;  »c*le«  under  the  neck  *mall  (  tho-e  on  the  abvlo- 
meu  and  tail  r.-rtitugular ;  tail  rounded  at  the  base,  and  rom- 
nri  ...  d  urar  the  end- 

DraetrM  (iui.inmti:  P).  7*.  f.  10.  Body  redd  I  h  brown, 
blended  wilh  green  From  four  to  >ix  feet  long.  Inhabit* 
Guiana.    It*  Ae.h  i*  eaten  by  the  native*. 

There  are  two  tection*  of  thi*  genu*,  vix.  I.  Withacari. 
tutted  tail.    2.  Wilh  the  tail  Mnooth  and  rum|j 


ic  point. 
frtui. 


>•«..  Teeth  notched,  the  whole  .cale*  of  the  l«ck  i 
and  .mall,  under  the  thigh*  are  a  »ene.  of  indittmcl  pore.  ; 
•cale.  ot  the  abdomen  longer  than  Uoad  ;  tail  more  or  le.a 
couipre«*ed,  rariuated  or  tmooth. 

There  are  two  section*  of  thi.  genu*.    !.  Tail  carinatrd. 
1.  Tail  -month  ,  nimprr»i  d  toward*  the  point 

Trim  Trguijrin,  the  Teguixin  l.iiard.  PI  f.  IS-  Hody 
black,  .potted  with  blue  above,  and  of  a  blui-h  hue  below  ■ 
tail  blended  with  black  and  blue.  Nearly  »ix  feet  \oug.  In- 
habit* Mr  axil. 

A >n>  n  i  Head  of  a  pyramidal  form  ;  the  tctle*  on  th* 
throat  .mail  ;  abdomen  and  tail  covered  with  trail. rerte  r»w* 
of  .quare  .cale.,  th.»e  on  the  b.  l,y  boarder  than  long  ;  Unl 
cylmdrica!  throughout. 

.tmrrui  Irmnuc  ita,  th*  Striped  Amevia  PI.  78  f.  II. 
IWk  lurm.hed  with  nine  white  longitudinal  line,  a*  alto 
upon  the  ..de.  ;  tail  long,  blue  on  the  upper  part*:  thigh* 
*pott.d  with  white  dortal  line,  furcated  at  the  head.  luhabiU 
Afrna. 

I.arnta.  none  of  the  cranium  projected  on  the  orbit*  and 
temple.;  palate  provided  with  two  row.  of  terth  ;  under 
.ule  of  the  neck  with  a  m;|ar  lormed  hy  a  tran«*cr»e  row  o*' 
minute  *c»le«  ,  .<  paratrd  I  mm  the  abdominal  one*  by  a  tei  m  * 
of  .till  .mailer  diiueiMtoU*. 

TakyHmmui.  Body  and  tail  much  elongated;  back  pro- 
vided with  .everal  terie.  of  .quare  Malta!  thighs  lurunh.d 
with  pore*  ,  anal  region  having-  two  veticle*. 

Family  lit- Icr.»MDJt. 

Lixard  thaped  ;  with  a  thick,  flithy.  and  not  extentib'e 
tongue,  w  hich  I.  notched  at  the  point. 

i'oriiytuM.  Head  (imple  .  destitute  of  palatine  teeth  ;  ab- 
domen and  back  covered  with  numerous  tmn.veme  serie.  of 
large  scale.,  those  on  the  t.il  forming  spinous  circle* ;  thigh* 
with  a  aerie,  of  large  pore*. 

Strllto.  Head  inflated  behind  ;  destitute  of  pa'atine  teeth; 
with  a  series  of  .pine,  around  the  ear.  ;  body  covered  with 
acute  scale* ;  tpu.es  of  the  Uil  of  medium  *i«*  ,  thif  ht  with- 

""VmXvAencAux.  Head  thort.  truncated,  tubereulat*.  ven- 
trical fa  e  depre.«ed  ;  muxxle  rounded  ;  teeth  numerou*  and 
trilobate ;  nottrila  placed  about  half  au  inch  above  the  mouth; 
legs  ttiong,  claw*  robust,  and  much  hooked;  twenty  four 
femoral  pore,  on  each  side. 

.Igitma.  With  a  tumid  head  ;  the  tkin  of  the  throat  »m|  I* 
and  owe.  tranaversely  piicat^d.  and  adapted  for  iiiflxtom; 
body  oblong,  more  or  le*.  robust,  wholly  covered  with  i*ti- 
nated  tcales,  produced  into  p..ini*.  which  feel  rough  to  the 
touch  in  different  part*  of  the  body,  especially  above  the  ear*. 

Agaimi  murtfita,  the  Murirated  Agama.  PI.  78.  f, 
gray,  with  row*  of  large  tpinou.  tcales  *et  in  tr 
upon  the  back  and  Uil ;  throat  capable  of 
vided  with  scale*  elongated  into  point*,  wl 
beard  on  the  flank  and  behind. 

Traprlut.  Hrad  tumid,  .cale*  «m.VI  and  de.titute  of 
»pilie«. 

The  onlv  tperie*  of  thi*  genu*  Is  the  Egyptian  Trapelus 
whi<  h  ha*  the  property  of  changing  the  r  dour  of  it*  *kiu,  m 
a  ttill  more  rem.rknhle  degree  th  in  if ir  cbamrleon. 

CaLitrt.  S«-ale.  ol  the  t>...i \  imbricated,  w  ith  acute  margin*, 
tlio-e  on  the  middle  nf  the  hark  ruing  Into  a  crett  ;  behind 
the  eart  it  1.  furni.hed  with  -In.il.r  >caie*.  I' p ward*  nf  a  foot 
long.    Inhabit*  New  Smtii  Wale*. 

f.ophyrui.  Ibdy  etivered  witn  a  »hagreened  tkin  ;  crett 
of  the  back  prolonged  upon  the  tail  w  hich  i*  i  om|j 

H,ii,iuu,.     Destitute  of  palatine  teeth;  t.eth 
without  l 
a  pouch ;  i 

tpring  apophv»e«  of  the 
and  part  of  the  tail  at  least , 
snail  and  square. 

BuUkw  mitiatuM.  the  Mitred  BatilLk.  Fl  78.  f  9.  Back 
provided  with  a  crett,  and  another  on  the  upper  half  of  th* 
to',  and  a  third  tituate  on  the  occiput  ;  tail  long  and  acute  , 
from  two  to  three  leet  long.  Inhabit.  Braxil.  1  he  fle-h  t* 
eat.be. 

There  are  only  two  tpecie*  of  thi*  genu*  known,  that  above 
described,  and  the  Aboyna  Basilisk  ;  they  are  disagreeab  a 
looking  animal*,  but  are  entirely  destitute  of  the  deadly  pm- 
pertie*  attributed  by  the  ancient,  to  the  fabulous  animal  of 
Seeartcle  Batili-k 


ri.«Jy 
seband* 
and  pro 
a  kind  nf 
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REPTILES. 


Draco.  Each  jaw  provided  with  fonr  Inoissory  teeth,  long 
acute  cjii.ii>-,  nod  twelve  triangular  grinder*  ;  a  pretty  large 
pouch  situate  under  the  throat .  six  I  i  ribs  rise  from  the 
•pine,  and  support  an  extension  of  skin,  which  form  a  sort  of 
wine;  body  Invented  with  imbricated  scales;  thn-e  of  the  tail 
and  legs  carinated  :  tail  long,  destitute  of  femoral  pores. 

Draco  /meatus,  the  Flying  Dragon.  PI.  IS.  1.  16.  Upper 
part  of  the  body  variegated  with  blue  and  green  ;  wings  of 
a  reddish  browu  ,  with  white  longitudinal  strlir.  Never  ex- 
ceeding nine  or  ten  inches  in  length.  Iiihabita  Asia  and 
Africa.    See  article  Dragon. 

Iguana.  Head  plated  ;  jaws  with  a  row  of  compressed, 
triangular,  serrated  teeth,  and  the  palate  two  rows  on  its 
posterior  margin;  throat  with  a  pei  * 
laterally  compressed;  provided  with 

Iguana  vulgaris,  the  Common  Guana.  1*1.  78.  f.  13.  A 
large  round  plate  under  the  tympanum  at  the  angle  of  the 
jaws  ;  sides  of  the  neck  provided  with  pyramidal  scale*  scat, 
tered  among  the  others:  anterior  margin  of  the  throat  pooch 
dentated ;  body  blue  above,  changing  to  green  aud  violet, 
paler  beneath ;  dorral  spines  large. 

Poluchrxu.  Head  covered  with  plates  .  maxillary  teeth 
edged  and  denticulated;  palate  provided  with  small  ones; 
throat  extensible  and  formed  for  inflation  ;  destitute  of  a 
dorsal  crest  j  body  and  tail  covered  with  small  scales ;  toes 
not  dilated. 

Like  the  chameleon,  the  animals  of  this  genus  have  the 
power  of  changing  colour. 

Anoliut.  Teeth  ed*ed  and  denticulated,  with  small  ones  in 
the  palate  :   most  of  the  species  provided  with  a  gnlar 


pouch;  tail  uniformly  covered  with  small  shajrre<»n-like 
scales  ,  skin  of  the  toe*  extended  in  the  antepenult  joint  into 
an  oval  disk  ;  transversely  striated  below;  claws  greatly 
hooked. 

t  here  are  two  sections  of  this  genus.  I.  With  the  tail 
crested.   2.  With  the  tail  round,  d 


FAMILY  IV.— GSCXOTIH.E. 

Gecko.  Head  considerably  depressed ;  eyes  large ;  tongue 
fleshy,  but  not  extensible  ,  jaws  provided  with  a  series  of 
small  close-set  teeth ,  body  flattened,  covered  nhove  with 
small  shagreen- like  scales,  and  frequently  tuberrulate  .  below, 
the  scales  are  smaller,  flat,  aud  imbricated  ;  tail  with  circular 
folds  |  toes  widened  their  whole  length,  or  at  the  extremity 
only,  with  the  skin  plated  or  scaly. 

The  animals  of  this  genus  have  the  power  of  ascending 
perpendicular  walls,  and  they  cnn  even  walk  nu  ceilings. 
Cuvier  diridcs  the  genus  into  the  following  subgenera :  — 

t.  PUttt/dnctfflL  Toes  widened  throughout,  ai:  i  provided 
below  with  transverse  scale*. 

II.  Hemidactyli.  Base  of  the  toes  provided  with  an  oval 
di»k,  formed  underneath  by  a  double  row  of  scales ;  from  tlii* 
disk  the  second  phalange  arises,  which  is  slender  and  support* 
the  nail  joint «  all  the  toes  furnished  with  nails ;  on  each  side 
of  the  anal  opening  is  a  series  of  pores ;  tail  with  large  scales 


III.  Thecadacttfli.  Toes  widened  throughout  their  whole 
length,  and  provided  with  transverse  scales,  which  are  divided 
by  a  longitudinal  furrow;  thumbs  destitute  of  nail«(  tail 
covered  above  and  below  with  small  scales ;  no  femoral 
pores. 

IV.  Ptyodaetfl'.  Toes  dilated  at  the  points  only,  striated 
underneath ;  nails  placed  in  a  furrow  and  hooked. 

Ptyodactuli  cauaieerbera,  the  Scallop-tailed  Gecko.  PI. 
78.  f.  14.  The  whole  animal  of  a  dusky  black  ;  the  back 
covered 


i  as  it  approaches  the  tip,  where  it  l» 
broadest ;  sixteen  Inches  long.  Inhabits  Arabia. 

V.  Pkvliuri.  Animals  similar  iu  fonn  to  the  Gecko,  but 
the  toes  do  not  widen  ;  tail  depressed  and  cordiform. 


Family  V.-CiUM«LtoNin«. 

Chameleon.  Tnngtie  fleshy,  cylindrical,  and  extremely 
extensible ;  teeth  trilobed  ;  eyes  large,  but  nearly  covered 
by  a  skin,  and  with  separate  movements  ,  destitute  of  an  ex* 
ternat  ear;  occiput  pyramidal ;  body  compressed,  back  edred 
or  carinated,  the  whole  covered  with  small  shagreen. like 
granules  ;  all  the  feet  furnished  with  five  toes,  which  are 
divided  into  two  sets  :  the  one  with  three  toes,  and  the  other 
with  two,  each  united  to  the  nails  by  a  membrane ,  tail  rouod 
and  prehensile. 

Chnmarleon  rulgarii,  the  Common  Chameleon.  PI.  18.  f.  17. 
Head  carinated  over  the  eyes ;  occiput  provided  with  a  crest, 
which  reaches  to  the  middle  space  between  the  eyes;  the 
whole  animal  covered  with  small  uniform  scales ;  dorsal  and 
medial  ventral  line  from  the  chin  to  the  vent  larger,  naked ; 
ventral  line  white.  Twenty-two  inches  long,  including  the 
tail.    Inhabits  Indiana  Africa.   See  article  Chame  I  eoS. 

Family  VI— Sci.nlidjl. 


not  extensible;  body  covered  with  equal-sired  im. 
scales  i  legs  short. 


Srincut.    Tongue  fleshy,  kli.htiy  exter.«C4e,  nu 
rlrft ;  jaws  provided  with  svroall  dose-set  lee*.  ■* 
palate  with  two  rows  ;  body  long,  invested  vita  custr. 
rounded  imbricated  scales. 

SrincvJ  omii uui,  the  f>*lW»r  Wa*p     PL  7*.  f-  F-  5 
reddi-li.  furnished  with  irregular  wLitWi  lr»u'-r»- 
grinding  teeth  rounded  ;  in  front  at  the  tjwinaBuas  its  i 
tittle  lobes ;  tall  vrry  short,  hardly  a  quarter  •»  ?he  W»  -  . 
of  the  animal.    From  tweive  to  eighteen  metes  a  -«. 
Inhabits  Jamaica. 

Seps.  Tongue  short,  slichtly  cleft  at  the  tip  .  as**,  m 
and  t«il  very  long,  cylindrical,  nod  Invented  wits  r«c*-- 
elliptical  imbricated  scales  ;  feet  small,  the  two  fmm  r  ~ 
apart,  aud  provided  with  fonr  or  five  too*. 

Sept  palustru,  the  Great  Wster  Newt.    Tl  7S  t  » 
vered  with  small  warts  above;    abnVonen  bngat  r*  ■ 
-t n  aked  with  black  ;  back  brass  n  spotted  with  k*ck  -a 
seven  inches  long.    Inhabits  -tjumant  waters  m  far  v 

Bipet.     Destitute  of  fore  feet,  the  fcCAptaJars  sad 
being  concealed  under  the  skin  j  feet  slightly  iir  tisf  sr  r 
out  divisions. 

tttpet  apuM.  the  Apnidal  A  pan.  PI.  7*.  f.  27  H«- » 
body  without  any  distinct  separation;  tail  Umt  aeS*  «• 
scales  small  and  imbricated  ;  tsro^e^t  plared  rsesr  Or  : 

V  tTsssWaVl.    Body  extremely  oloturated:  s-rorkM  ■»  I 
short  distant  feet ;  toes  S 
scales  not  imbricated,  bat  I 
Unions. 

CMntm. 


ORDER  HI.—  OPHIDIA. 


Body  greatly  cylindrical.  aH 
scales,  and  destitute  of  feet. 


Family  1.— Aj 

With  sma'l  teeth  nearly  of  equal  sixe;  taagas  mi 
notched  |  ribs  more  or  les*  untied,  beinx  a  tab 
sternum  ;  eyes  provided  with  three  ey»  lid*. 

Ophitanrvt.    Maxillary  teeth  enniral.  nnd  the  i 
Dished  with  two  small  groups  of  teeth  ;  ' 
vu-ible. 

.Ingiih.  Maxillary  teeth  compressed  and  a*sM;*« 
tute  of  paiatine  teeth  ; 

Acontia*.    Devoid  of  'ar.V 
mouth  provided  with  conical  teeth  ; 
ru 


Family  II.— 


TTie  species  of  this  family  are  eery  nnsaeraas,  bsp1 
destitute  of  a  sternum  and  scapular  bnne*.  and  m set  □>  »*» 
eyelid,  and  also  the  tympanum.  Cuvier  snMirtOitsee  *" 
first  subdivision  Includes  those  which  have  ts*  " 
supported  by  a  tympanal  bone  articulated  U  X*cc*r* 
the  two  branches  of  this  jaw  fixed  before,  as*  uW  ■ 
upper  Jaw  to  the  cranium,  and  to 
which  prevents  their  dilatation.  The  eyes  are  i 
cylindrical  and  cove 
trachea  long  ;  the  I 
a  single  lung  only. 


leir  dilatation.  1  beeves  are  - 
vered  with  scales  ;  the  tsars*  sss*.  - 
>  heart  situate  far  behind,  an*  srvraW  ns 


I.-JAWS  NOT  DILATABLE 

Amphitbama.  Teeth  conical  and  not  numerous,  aslr** 
in  the  jaws  only  ,   body  encompassed  by  cirnxisr  r**1 
quadrangular  scales;  oviparous;    a  row  of  (-« 
before  the  anal  opening. 

Amphitbcena  fuligiruuu,  the  Shining  Amplaiaem 
variegated  with  black  and  white  ;  head  with  six  I 
placed  In  three  rows ;  tongue  bruad,  row** 
and  free  ;  eyes  small,  and  covered  by  a  mi 
opening  surrounded  by  eight  tubercles.    T»s  fcei  * 
Inhabits  Ceylon. 

TvtMop*.     Snont  depressed  and  provided  eit» 
tongue  long,  furcated  ;  eyes  hardly  risible  thmsft  n»  17 
body  invested  with  small  imbricated  scales,  V- 
near  the  extremity  of  the  body. 

IL-JAWS  DILATABLE 

(1.)  W«  Cylindrical,  srtfA  SAort  T»*F*r 

Tortrix.    Tongue  short  and  thi.  k  ,  aldnriiui  r->. 1 
those  under  the  tail  larger  than  the  others,  uvi  *xt«*" 
short. 

(i.)  Occiput  more  or  leu  rVM-il»,  /ears* 


Boa.    Body  compressed,  thickest  in  ts»  v***i2 , 
upon  the  posterior  part  of  the  her.d  smsll.  si  »»3 
the  other  parts  ;  anal  opening  with  a  peak  an  est*** ,m 
prehensile. 
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ftom  rrtnina,  the  South  A merlcan  p<>s.   PI,  #B  f.  24.  Head 
largi- .  body  greeo,  with  transverse  undulated  whit*  dor*al 
"•  ;  four  feet  long    Inhabit*  Sooth  America, 
thi*  (genu*  are  Included  the  largost  *eruent».  mnw  of 
from  thirty  to  forty  feet 


f'rix .     Head  provided  with  nine  large  plate*;  teeth 
Mid  pointed ;  a  longitudinal  row  of  scale*  larger 
ottten*.  under  the  body  and  tall. 

Erjtrtnn.  Head  provided  with  large  plate*,  and  two  soft 
procaine  nee*,  r»*ered  with  smlet,  situate  at  the  extremity  of 
the  maul*  ;  abdominal  plate*  •  mailer  than  th->*e  of  the  head, 
and  tho-*  placed  uuder  the  tail  somewhat  different  from  the 
other  *.  al.-v 


(1)  ShirtU  u  xtier  Ike  tail  ranged  in  pain. 


plate*  : 
lateral 


Under  the  extremity  of  the  tail  are  a  double  row 
>al  plate,  j  the  other  part*  of  the  body  with  m 


platea  narrow ;  anal  openinf  provided  with 

book*. 

Mwria 
of  Ion, 
ool  v 

Uiptaa.  Body  comprewed,  not  *o  broad  a*  the  head  j 
>>ii  th>-  ridge  of  the  hack  lancer  than  the  other*. 

CofaAer.  Head  denreesed  provided  with  nine  larger  plate*; 
teeth)  n«*vly  equal  l  destitute  of  poison  famr*  ,  abdum-n  with 
transverse  platea,  divided  into  two  under  the  tall,  or  fonni  ig 
a  double  row 

Upper  Jaw  much  Ionic er  than  the  lower :  ros- 
,  more  or  lea*  acuta  at  the  anex,  which  In 
j  U  dtatinrtly  mucronate  and  moveable. 
Leptaphu.    Violet  changing  to  green,  gilded  ;  a  lateral  and 
dor-ai  line  of  a  pa'er  hue  ,  head  obtuse. 

Acrwkordui.  Mouth  provided  with  two  row*  of  teeth  ; 
>Ktdy  greatly  thicker  than  the  tail  ;  body  and  tail  inveated 
with 


Flip*.  Back  part  of  the  head  the  name  breadth  aa  the  nerk. 
and  covered  wholly  with  targe  plate*  ;  jaws  with  poison  fang*, 
which  are  incapable  of  morh  dilatation. 

Cobra.  Head  from  the  eye-  to  the  month  of  a  snbtrlang»i- 
lar  shape;  Kale*  on  the  head  cannated .  upper  Jaw  with 
poi*onou*  fang*. 

i  tpeni.    Scale*  on  the  head  rough  or  granulsted  ;  and  the 


Family  HI. — KaSD  Sgaeivra. 
^''mUkF'1**  udinalT'l'da  *m*'1 '  <7lil«lri<-»J.  •*»» 


ORDER  IV. — BATRACHIA. 

Heart  with  one  auricle  |  body  covered  with  naked  skin  j 
lung*  two.  In  the  mature  condition,  but  provided  with  bran- 


The  teeth  In  this  aection  are  fewer  In  number  in  the  exte- 
rior row,  than  In  the  preceding  section;  the  Br»t  of  these  teeth 
la  Urrrr  than  the  other*,  it  it  hollow  and  rouduc-U  the  poiaon 
from  the  *ac  into  the  wound. 

feWok*.  Head  short,  covered  with  large  plate*  ;  occi- 
put somewhat  prominent .  bach  carina  ted  with  a  longitudinal 
row  of  broader  scale*  ;  plates  of  the  abdomen  under  the  tall 
single 

Head  fnrnlthed  with  large  plat.-.,  the 
plates  which  are  under  the  tall,  and  Dear  the  anal  opening, 
single  ;  and  with  double  platea  Dear  the  extremity  of  the  tan. 

tildrophii.  Head  «mall  not  tumid,  covered  with  large 
platea  ,  a  eerie*  af  scales  on  the  abdomen  toiuewhat  larger 
than  the  others  ;  tail  compressed. 

telamit.  Occiput  tumid,  occasioned  by  the  length  of  the 
pedicles  of  the  lower  Jaw,  which  is  very  dilatable  ;  bend  and 
abdomen  with  larger  plates;  those  on  the  sides  of  the  body 


in  taeir  early  i 
Upper  Jaw  provided  with  a  row  of  small  teeth,  and 
an  interrupted  transverse  one  in  the  middle  ••(  the  palate ; 
body  slender;  hind  feet  very  long,  muscular,  and  mmp  eteiy 
palmated  ;  male*  furnished  with  a  thin  membrane  under  the 
ear  which  is  inflated  with  air  when  they  cry. 

Rama  taurima.  the  Boll  (Yog.  PI.  t9.  f.  21.  Body  olive 
green,  spotted  with  black  ;  back  with  a  yellow  line  along  tu 
centre.    Inhabit*  North  America. 

//*/«■  Tongue  short  and  thick  ;  male  with  a  gnlar  pouch, 
capable  of  inflation  ;  body  slightly  compressed,  elongated,  and 
•mouth  ;  the  two  fore  feel  provided  with  four  toes,  the  hinder 
one*  with  Ave,  all  of  them  destitute  of  ctawt,  but  tf 
by  lenticular  tubercle*. 

//*>.    Head  furnished  with  a  thick  [ 
ears;  destitute  of  teeth;  eyes  large  ami  protrudiug  j  body 
thick,  short,  and  broad,  covered  with  wart*,  which  exude  a 


fetid  fluid  ;  four  feet,  furnwhed  with  four  t..e*.  which  are  di*. 

paratrd;  hind  feet  ahort,  and  with  five  generally 


r  covered  equally 
tail  compressed. 


0) 


j  a  hollow  behind  the  no* tills;  the 
il'ary  hone*  provided  with  isolated  tang*  ;  plates 
or  traasverre  haod«  under  the  bodv  and  tail ;  extremity  of  the 
tail  furnUhed  with  a  ratt  e,  formed  of  hollow,  moveable,  and 
sonorous  plates. 

CroUtfu*  koenduJ,  the  Common  U*tt  V«nake.  PI.  78.  f.  2.1. 
Body  brown,  with  transverse  irregular  hlarkldi  hands :  ex- 
tremity  of  the  tall  bUck.  From  four  to  six  feet  loug.  Inha- 
bit* America.    See  article  Rattlesnake. 

Seytahu.  Upper  Jaw  furnUhed  with  poisonous  fang*  | 
,1,-t.i,.  ■  etrijs^hodv  ai 


,  destitute  of  a  tongue  • 


Natty 

pa  mated  toe*.  • 

Bufa  fueeut,  the  Brown  Toad.  PI.  7S.  f.  S3.  Body  of  a 
clear,  brown  colour  marbled  with  deep  brown,  approaching 
t"  black  ;  tubercle*  not  nu  me  root,  the  size  of  lentils  ;  abdo- 
men smooth  ;  hind  feet  provided  with  elongated  palmated 
toe*.    Inhabit*  (irrmany. 

I'tpa.    Head  large  and  I 
tympanum  concealed  i 

"  dycompr 

of  the  fore  feet  cleft  into  four  small  point*  l  larynx  i 
very  long  and  triangular. 

Salamatutra.  Head  depressed ;  ear*  concealed,  and  with 
a  «mall  cartilaginou*  plate  upon  the  opening  ;  jaw*  provided 
with  numerous  •mall  teeth,  and  two  series  of  similar  teeth  on 
the  palate ;  tongue,  short,  thick,  and  fixed  hi  the  lower  jaw  ; 
destitute  of  a  third  eye-lid  ,  fore  feet  with  lour  toes  and  hind 
feet  with  fire.    See  Salamander. 

This  genu*  it  divided  into  sections: 
I.  Terrrttial  —Tail  rounded  in  I 
*.  Weuafsc.— Tail  < 


II  nn. I  nlio-.J 
is,  win  y*mm 

toward*  the  margin  of  the  upper  jaw;  body  compressed;  toes 

*  of  the  mala 


pouifed  »pur. 

l-amgrnka.    Mutx'e  long  and  pr 
provided  with  po<**»nou«  tang>  ;  h-dy  anteriorly  covered  with 


Mim  e  long  and  pointed,  and  the  upper  jaw 


tie*  abote  ;  piatea  tx-lund  Uie  anal  opening  tnrround 
ing  the  tall ,  towards  the  rod  of  the  tail  the  scales  are 


(6) 


**  Plate 
the  TniL 

Head  widened  behind,  in  some  species 
similar  to  those  of  the  back.  In  other* 
prewioos  behind  the  no*tril*  ;  upper  jaw 


7Vi 'go  norrphalu  » 
covered  with  »raU« 
granulated,  with  dej 
provided  with  poison  I 
small  horny  spur. 

Head  covered  with  larger 
iff.  in  the  upper  law;  tali  e* 
with  two  rows  of  plate.,  and  im 


A'«o.    Head  covered  with  large 
prorlded  with  a  hood  ;  upper  Jaw  « 
larger  ou  the  body  than  the  head. 

V. 


eye*,  i 

by  the  tktn  ;  tongue  short,  thick,  and  free  be- 
fore only  ;  body  elongated,  cylindrical ;  tail  compressed  ;  fore 
feet  with  three  toe*  ;  hind  feet  with  two,  and  nil  destitute  of 
claws  :  provided  with  interior  lung*,  and  persistant  branchiae. 

frateui  omgtuHtu.  the  Proteus.  PI.  78.  f.  30.  Branch.**  of 
a  bright  red  or  carmine  hue;  body  *m»uth,  grayith  white; 
tail  romprewed  ;  about  twelve  inches  long. 

Thi*  i*  the  only  species  of  the  genua,  and  has  several  re— 
markab.  •  peculiarities.    Be.ide*  being  furnished  with  lungs, 

ide.  which  It  seem,*  to 

rerte- 

is  considerably 

difl.M"ent.  It  inhabit*  Hark  *uhterraiieou*  si 
article  Proteus. 


it  ha*  three  turteii  nrnm-me?  on  earn  imp,  wiucn  n  aet 
reUm  through  hie.  The  tkeleton  U  nearly  allied  to  i 
the  salamanaer.  but  i.  provided  with  more  numerous 
bra* ;  and  the  general  form  of  the  cranium  is  n.n.K 


Siren.  1'rotided  with  a  *hort  thick  adherent  tongue  ; 
ing  both  persi'tant  branch)*  and  interior  lung* ;  body  elon- 
gated, cylindrical,  and  furnUhed  with  a  compretsed  tail :  it  ha* 
two  feet  only,  which  are  placed  forwards  on  the  body,  each 
provided  w  ith  four  toe*. 

.Wren  loterUua,  the  Siren.  PI.  7ft.  f.  19.  Eyes  small ;  no 
external  ear ;  under  jaw  with  teeth  all  around,  and  several 
row*  on  each  side  of  the  palate  ;  body  muchelongated,  black - 

There* i»  but  one  tpeoes  of  thi*  remarkable  genu*  ;  which 
tike  the  Proteus,  retains  during  it*  life,  three  free  branchial 
tuft*,  situate  on  each  fade  of  the  neck.  While  it  has  at  the 
same  time  lung*  for  breathing,  formed  in  the  ordinary  manner. 

See  article  Siren. 

REPUBLICS.  See  Political  InstitutionM,  nnd 
Politics. 

REPULSE  BAY.    See  AWfA  Polar  Expedition*. 
REQUETES.    See  MaUre. 
REQUIEM,  in  the  Racnan  Catholic  church;  a 
solemn  musical  mass  for  the  deceased,  which  begins 
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R  i   KK\  ATION— RESURRECTION. 


H'tjuirm  trtemam  dona  en.  ttc.  (See  Kreoueis.\ 
'I  he  requiem  forms  an  important  part  of  Uie  beau- 
tiful Catholic  churrh  music;  ami  the  most  distiu- 
guished  musicians  have  employed  their  talents  on 
H.  as  Mosart,  Jomeli,  Neukamm.  and  many  others. 

RESERVATION,  Mental  (reservatio  mentalis), 
consists  in  tins,  that  a  person  making  a  promts* 
rives  a  different  signification  or  interpretation  in 
His  own  mind  to  the  word*  of  the  promise,  from 
the  meaning  which  he  to  whom  the  promise  is  made 
will  naturally  attach  to  them,  with  the  purpose  of 
deception.  It  is  always  an  intentional  violation  of 
the  truth,  and  of  course  of  the  rules  of  morality. 
It  was,  nevertheless,  permitted  among  the  Jesuits 
in  its  greatest  extent 

RESERVE.  The  distribution  of  military  forces 
is  one  of  the  most  important  parts  of  warfare. 
Generally  speaking,  they  are  divided  into  three 
parts:  the  tint,  the  van,  is  destined  to  begin  the 
cnnlict ;  the  second,  corps  He  katnilte,  to  sustain  it; 
the  third,  the  reserve,  has  to  supply  fresh  forces  as 
they  are  needed,  to  support  those  points  which  are 
shaken,  and  to  be  ready  to  act  at  decisive  moments. 
The  composition  and  disposition  of  the  reserve  is  of 
the  utmost  importance.  It  ought  to  be  composed 
of  the  best  ami  most  experienced  troops,  nut  ex- 
posed, yet  placed  so  that  they  can  operate  easily 
on  all  sities,  and  ought  to  be  commanded  by  an  ex- 
perienced, cool,  but  resolute,  general.  Napoleons 
guards,  and  his  disposition  of  them,  are  models. 
They  often  decided  the  victory  when  the  enemy 
felt  sure  of  success. 

RESIN  ;  a  vegetable  substance,  which  exudes 
from  many  trees,  either  from  natural  fissures  or  art i- 
ficial  wounds.  (See  Plamli.)  Common  resin,  or 
rosin,  is  obtained  by  distilling  the  exuded  matter  of 
some  species  of  pine .  oil  of  turpentine  passes  over, 
and  the  resin  remains  behind.  (See  I'ine.)  The 
resins  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  alcohol, 
and  inodorous,  though  they  sometimes  derive  odour 
from  containing  an  essential  oil.  They  consist 
chiefly  of  carbon,  with  about  one  quarter  of  oxy- 
gen ami  h)drogen.    See  (htm,  ami  Hum  Resin. 

RESPIRATION  ;  the  alternate  inspiration  and 
expiration  of  atmospheric  air,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  it  into  contact  with  the  blond,  and  exchang- 
ing (he  hydrogen  ami  carbon  with  which  it  Is 
cJianged,  for  oxygen.  (See  these  articles,  and  Air.) 
This  function  is  therefore  closely  connected  with 
tliat  of  Uie  circulation  of  Uie  blood.  (See  Blood, 
Heart,  and  Lungs.)  The  organs  and  mechanism 
by  which  this  wonderful  function  is  carried  on, 
vary  considerably  in  Uie  different  classes  of  ani- 
mals. In  the  mammalia,  birds  (see  Omitnofogy) 
and  reptiles  (q.  v.),  the  organ  of  respiration  is  the 
lungs  ;  in  fish  (q.  v.),  the  gills  ;  in  most  insects 
(q.  v.),  the  trachea*;  ami  in  the  lower  classes  of 
annuals,  different  parts  of  the  system.  The  air, 
tiemg  brought  into  contact  with  Uie  blood,  is  decom 
posed,  its  oxygen  is  united  with  the  blood,  and  its 
nitrogen  is  returned  by  expiration,  unchanged,  wiUi 
an  miiiitional  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  A  part 
of  Uie  oxygen  ol  Uie  inhaled  air  is  united  in  the 
lungs  with  Uie  free  hydrogen,  ami  forms  water, 
which  is  emitted  in  the  form  of  vapour,  visible  at 
40°  Fahr.  AnoUier  jmrt  of  the  oxygen  unites  wiUi 
the  superfluous  carbon  in  Uie  blood,  and  forms  the 
carbonic  acid  gas.  which  passes  off  wiUi  the  watery 
vapour.  It  is  evident  from  observation,  that  oxy- 
gen ens  is  necessary  to  animal  life.  As  to  its  man- 
ner of  operating  in  the  body  after  inspiration,  opin- 
ions differ.  L'pon  respiration  depends  also  animal 
heat,  which  is  greater,  at  least  in  the  mammalia 
and  in  birds,  ttian  that  of  Uie  Mirrounding  element. 
(See  Ammat  Heat.)    The  mrclumicnl  part  of  Uie 


function  of  respiration  is  effected  by  the 
Uie  ribs  and  diaphragm.    In  the  natural  state, 
ribs  are  inclined  downwards,  and  when  ttus 
of  movable  hoops  is  raised   by  the  action  at 
Uie  muscles,  Uie  cavity  of  the   chest    is  es- 
larged.    The  descent  of  the  diaphragm  (q.  w.)  toy 
its  contraction  increases  this  effect,  and  the  air 
therefore  rushes  in  to  fill  up  the  vacant 
ribs  then  descend,  and  the  diaphragm 
the  air  is  necessarily  driven  out  in  consequence  mi 
the  resulting  contraction  of  the  cheat,     A  bora 
twenty  respirations  take  place  in  a  minute,  and 
from  thirty  to  forty  cubic  inches  of  air  are  isssnled 
at  each  inspiration.    A  man  consnataea  about  a  gal- 
lon of  air  in  Uie  same  time. 

RESTAURATEUR  ;  Uie  French  naaa*  for  mm 
eating-house,  where  provisions  may  be  liad  reedy 
cooked  at  all  hours.  The  name  has  becoaaa  earav 
mon  in  other  countries. 

RESTITUTIO  IN  INTEGRUM.    Where ssadr- 
served  damage  was  suffered  from  the  strict  rules  ef 
law,  or  the  fiwf  forms  of  legal 
Roman  pre  lor  allowed,  under  certain 
a  dissolution  of  the  contracts  or  obligations 
occasioned  it,  and  prescribed  a  restitutio  e 
gnu*;  for  instance,  to  minora,  who,  after 
tual  tutelage  had  expired,  but  before  their 
fifth  year,  had  entered  into  engagements  to  fhnr 
prejudice ;  to  absent  persons  ;  to  those  who  ass) 
been  influenced  by  fraud  or  threats ;  and,  in  general, 
whenever  he  found  good  reason  for  so  ootng  (ai 
oua  alia  causa  Justa  mint  videtihsr).     The  rwstmm- 
tic  is,  in  some  shape,  and  in  certain  cases,  admitted 
into  all  codes.    In  France,  actions  for  fraud,  force. 
&c,  are  admissible  for  ten  years  after  the  occu- 
rence of  Uie  cause.   Actions  for  relief  against  the 
decisions  of  courts,  are  called  there  refuetes  eirila. 
My  the  provisions  of  the  German  law,  actions  for 
restitution  must  be  entered  within  four  years.  To 
support  such  actions,  Uie  damage 
have  been  considerable,  and  innocently 

RESTORATION  is  used  in  many  different  ap- 
plications.   In  Uie  fine  arts,  it  signifies  the  repeal- 
ing of  the  injury  suffered  by  works  of  art,  bnssdmgs, 
statues,  pictures,  Sec    Even  in  ancient  times,  Sta- 
tues were  restored,  as,  during  the  civil  wars,  assay 
were  injured.    Their  transportation  to  Rome  ssast 
also  have  often  been  injurious  to  them.  Wars, 
after  Uie  repeated  devastations  of  Rome,  during 
the  middle  ages,  statues  were  exhumed,  maay  mf 
Uie  first  artists  were  employed  to  restore  them;  fir 
instance,  M  ichael  Ang elo.    (For  much  infiaitisi 
on  this  subject,  see  Uie  article  Restauratkm,  in  Mil- 
line  Dictionnaire  des  Beaux  Arts  )    There  are  now 
in  Italy  some  very  skilful  restorers  of  paintings,** 
Palmaroli,  Pereira,  and  others.  It  often  leqniies  the 
eye  of  a  perfect  connoisseur  to  discover 
and  not  a  few  remarks  on  Uie  character  of 
art  have  been  founded  on  undetected 

In  politics,  Uus  word  is  used  for  Uie  replacing  of 
dethroned  monarchs  or  houses,  particularly  the 
Stuarts  in  England,  in  16G0,  and  the 
France,  in  1814  and  1815.    This  last 

.  ■   rise  to  the  mine  of  Mr  «lr  UaUeVfc 
llettoration  of  Politics.     This  work  is 
against  Uie  original  rights  of  men,  their  equality  in 
die  eye  of  the  law,  Uie  sovereignty  of  the  people, 
ami  is  intended  to  restore  Uie  Uieory  of  divine  right 

RESURRECTION  signifies  sometimes  Uie  reator- 
atiofl  of  Christ  from  the  dead,  and  sometimes  the 
expected  renewal  of  the  human  body  destroyed  by 
death.  The  credibility  of  Uie  resurrection  of  Jens 
Christ  rests  partly  on  the  testimony  of  the  apostles, 
ami  partly  on  Uiis  circumstance,  that,  without  it, 
we  cannot  explain  how  Uie  apostles,  woo  saw  Jew 
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hope*  disappointed  by  hr*  death,  and  had  lost  their 
confidence  in  him,  could  have  been  inspired  with  a 
lively  faith  in  his  divine  mission,  and  with  a  belief 
which  gave  them  strength  to  preach  the  gospel  amid 
danger  and  persecution.  He  who  considers  Christ* 
ianity  as  a  revelation,  as  an  institution  founded  by 
the  immediate  act  of  God,  cannot  think  it  strange 
that  it  was  established  by  miracles,  and  that  Provi- 
<lence  used  extraordinary  means  to  attain  an  extra- 
ordinary end.  Of  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  men 
have  often  adopted  the  grossest  ideas.  In  the  notion 
Itself,  that  Almighly  Power  can  form,  of  the  mater- 
ials of  the  old  body  dissolved  by  death,  a  new  body, 
which  may  serve  as  an  instrument  in  a  new  order 
of  things,  there  is  nothing  opposed  to  reason. 

RESUSCITATION.    See  Drowning. 

RETICULATED  WALLS.    See  JrcAiiecture. 

RETINA,  in  anatomy  ;  a  membrane  of  the  eye. 
fiMDied  by  an  expansion  of  the  optic  nerve,  and 
constituting  the  immediate  organ  of  vision.  See 
Eye. 

RETORT,  in  chemistry  ;  is  a  kind  of  round- 
l allied  vessel,  made  of  earth,  glass,  or  metal,  hav- 
ing a  crooked  neck  or  beak,  to  which  the  recipient 
is  fastened.  Retorts  are  of  essential  service  in  dis- 
tillations, and  most  frequently  for  those  which 
require  a  degree  of  heat  superior  to  that  of  boiling 
water. 

RETRENCHMENT,  in  the  art  of  war ;  any  kind 
ol  work  raised  to  cover  a  post,  and  fortify  it  against 
the  enemy.    See  Intrenckment. 

RETROCESSION  OF  THE  EQUINOXES. 
See  Precession  of  tie  Efvinaxes. 

RETZ,  J kan  Franco i*,  Paol  dr  Condi,  cardinal 
de,  was  born  at  Montmirail,  in  1614,  and,  contrary  to 
his  own  inclinations,  was  designed  by  his  lather, 
general  of  the  galleys,  for  the  church.  His  instruc- 
tor was  the  celebrated  St  Vincent  de  Paul.  In  1643, 
he  received  a  doctorate  at  the  Sorbonne,  and  was 
appointed  coadjutor  of  the  archbishop  of  Paris.  Al- 
though earnoily  desiring  to  enter  the  military  ser- 
vice, Gandi  was  too  politic  and  ambitious  not  to 
bring  his  talents  into  action  in  the  career  forced 
upon  him ;  and,  although  levity  and  vivacity  led 
him  to  commit  many  actions  very  inconsistent  with 
his  station — his  numerous  amours,  and  affairs  of 
lionoor  settled  by  the  young  abbe  with  the  sword 
—yet  his  impassioned  eloquence  won  hiu  the  favour 
of  the  Parisians,  and  often  served  to  appease  the 
indignation  of  the  clergy.    1 1  is  talents  and  address, 
together  with  his  evident  ambition  of  political  dis- 
tinction, which  too  often  degenerated  into  cabal 
against  the  court  party  and  the  ministers,  could  not 
fail  to  draw  the  attention  and  excite  the  liatmi  of 
the  all-powerful  Richelieu,  and,  after  his  death,  of 
Masarin.   The  Fronde,  or  the  party  opposed  to  the 
court  and  Masarin,  received  the  cuaoj.it.or  as  a  man 
whose  genius  and  popularity  made  him  a  valuable 
accession,  and  De  Rett  embraced  their  cause  with 
seal.    The  intrigues  which  agitated  the  court,  the 
various  insurrections  of  the  people  and  the  Fron- 
deurs,  fee,  offered  him  a  wide  field  for  the  execution 
of  his  projects,  and,  when  the  court  finally  saw  itself 
compelled  by  a  decree  of  the  parliament  to  release 
the  prince  Conde,  and  Masarin  himself  (see  Masarin) 
was  obliged  to  leave  France,  De  Rets  seemed  to 
have  attained  his  object,  and  to  have  it  in  his  power 
thenceforth  to  hold  the  reins  of  government.  But 
Masarin  soon  returned  from  his  banishment,  more 
powerful  than  ever.   The  Fronde,  which  had  never 
been  firmly  united,  and  the  members  of  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Conde'  and  De  Rett,  were  weak 
and  wavering,  was  dissolved ;  and,  soon  after,  the 
latter,  by  the  mediation  of  the  court,  and  not  with- 
out the  management  of  bis  enemy  Masarin,  had  ob- 


tained the  cardinal's  hat,  the  storm  which  had  just 
before  threatened  Masarin  burst  upon  him.  At  the 
command  of  the  court,  or  rather  of  Masarin,  he  was 
sudtlenly  imprisoned  in  the  castle  of  Vincennes, 
whence  he  was  removed  to  Nantes.  Here  he  found 
means  to  escape,  and,  perpetually  pursued  by  the 
minions  of  Masarin,  wandered  for  nearly  eight  years 
through  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land, meeting  with  a  series  of  truly  romantic  adven- 
tures. In  nope  Innocent,  he  found  a  powerful 
support ;  and  his  death  was  a  heavier  loss  to  Rett, 
as  his  successor  Alexander,  who  was  in  some  degree 
indebted  to  him  for  his  elevation,  gave  him  no 
assistance.  In  addition  to  his  early  extravagance 
and  profuseness,  the  enormous  burden  of  his  debts 
was  daily  increased  by  the  expenses  of  a  princely 
retinue,  with  which  he  surrounded  himself,  pertly 
from  love  of  pomp,  partly  for  protection  against 
the  persecutions  of  his  enemy.  This  debt  amounted 
to  6,000,000  litres,  when  Rett  repaired  to  Holland 
hy  way  of  Germany.  Here  he  dismissed  the  mass 
of  his  attendants,  but,  chagrined  by  his  misfortunes, 
plunged  into  a  course  of  excesses.  The  offers  of 
the  Spanish  court,  of  an  asylum  and  support,  he  re- 
jected ;  those  of  Charles  II.  he  accepted,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  England.  But,  as  that  monarch  was  not 
disposed  to  follow  his  counsels,  De  Rett  returned 
to  the  continent,  where  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees, 
concluded  between  Spain  and  France,  opened  to 
him  a  g lenm  of  ho^ie.  But  his  situation  was,  never- 
theless, so  distressing,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
printing  a  description  of  his  circumstances,  and  of 
the  hatred  of  lus  enemies,  to  be  sent  to  the  higher 
clergy  of  all  countries — a  proceeding  from  which 
he  was  only  restrained  by  the  information  that  his 
enemy  Masarin  was  on  the  point  of  death.  But, 
even  after  the  death  of  Masarin,  in  1661,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  return,  till  he  had  solemnly  promise* I 
never  to  take  part  again  in  political  combinations. 
From  this  time  he  seemed  to  be  a  different  person, 
and  appeared  before  lite  throne  with  the  language 
of  a  flatterer.  When  Louis  XIV.  said  to  him 
14  Cardinal,  you  have  grown  gray,"  he  replied, 
"  Sire,  one  grows  gray  quick,  who  is  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  your  majesty."  He  now  resigned  his 
archbishopric,  governed  the  abbey  of  St  Denis, 
lived  retired,  restricted  his  wants,  paid  I  lis  immense 
debts,  and,  besides,  distributed  pensions  to  his 
friends.  Reconciled  with  all  parties,  the  man  whose 
comprehensive  mind  had  hitherto  taken  pleasure 
only  in  the  tangled  web  of  politics,  now  lived  quiet 
ami  retired  like  a  philosopher.  "  Cardinal  de  ReU," 
says  Rochefaucault,  "  has  much  elevation  of  mind, 
but  more  ostentation  of  courage  than  true  courage ; 
an  extraordinary  memory  ;  readiness  and  elegance 
of  expression.  He  seems  ambitious,  without  being 
so  ;  and  his  attacks  upon  Masarin  were  aimed  less 
to  subvert  the  latter,  than  to  render  himself  formid- 
able and  important  to  him-  His  imprisonment  he 
bore  with  firmness,  and  he  owed  his  freedom  to  his 
own  boldness.  As  long  as  Masarin  lived,  he  main- 
tained his  ardiiepiscopal  see,  unshaken  by  all  the 
vicissitudes  of  fortune ;  when  his  enemy  was  no 
more,  he  voluntarily  resigned  it.  As  a  cardinal,  lie 
gained  respect,  by  his  conduct,  in  several  conclaves. 
Although  he  bad  a  strong  propensity  to  pleasures 
and  idleness,  yet  his  activity  was  really  astonishing 
as  soon  as  it  was  awakened  by  circumstances.  Tlie 
presence  of  mind,  with  which  be  was  able  to 
understand  and  turn  to  advantage  the  most  un- 
looked  for  circumstances,  is  worthy  of  admiration." 
His  posthumous  Memoires  (Cologne,  1718,  3  vols.) 
give  an  interesting  picture  of  his  character.  A 
history  of  the  conspiracy  of  count  Fiasco,  in  Genoa, 
which  he  wrote  while  a  youth  of  seventeen  jears 
3m2 
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of  age,  with  a  visible  predilection  for  his  hem. 
shows  the  tendency  of  his  mind — a  fact  which  did 
not  escape  the  notice  of  cardinal  Richelieu,  when 
he  first  saw  this  youthful  production.  In  the  last 
years  of  his  life,  lie  rarely  went  to  Paris.  He  died 
in  that  city  in  167i».  Some  years  before  his  death, 
he  returned  his  cardinal's  hat  to  Clement  X.,  for 
the  sake,  as  he  said,  of  withdrawing  wholly  from 
the  world  ;  but  he  received  it  back,  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  holy  father  to  retain  iL  See  St  A u- 
laire's  Huioire  de  la  Fronde  (Paris,  18*7.  S  vols.) 

REUCHLIN,  John  (called  also,  in  allusion  to 
the  signification  of  his  name,  Capnti),  was  born  at 
Pforxheim,  in  1455.  of  respectable  parents.  He 
distinguished  himself  at  school  by  his  industry  and 
good  conduct ;  and  the  excellence  of  his  singing 
procured  him  a  place  in  the  chapel  of  his  prince, 
Charles,  margrave  of  linden,  who  appointed  him 
companion,  mi  his  travels,  to  his  son  Frederic, 
afterwards  bishop  of  Utrecht.  In  1473,  Reuchliu 
accompanied  that  prince  to  Paris,  to  study  there  in 
the  most  celebrated  school  of  the  times.  He  was 
obliged  to  leave  Paris  again,  in  1476,  with  the 
prince.  In  Basle,  he  excited  the  astonishment  of 
ins  countrymen  by  his  knowledge  of  languages,  at 
UaU  time  unparalleled,  displayed  in  his  Latin  dic- 
tionary (under  the  title  lireriJoouui),  and  his 
(•reek  grammar,  both  the  first  published  in  Ger- 
many. In  1478,  he  went  back  to  France,  studied 
law  at  Orleans,  while  he  taught,  at  the  same  time, 
the  ancient  languages.  In  1481,  he  returned  to 
Germany,  and  taught  law  and  the  belles-lettres  at 
Tubingen.  Kberiurd.  count  of  Wurtrmberg,  soon 
after  took  him,  as  the  best  Lalinist  in  Germany,  in 
his  train,  on  an  emlwssy  to  Rome.  Tlie  treasures 
of  science,  which  Lorenso  de'  Medici  had  accumu- 
lated in  Florence,  and  those  of  Rome,  were  thus 
opened  to  the  curiosity  of  Reuchlin.  The  emperor 
Frederic  II.  created  him  a  noble  of  the  empire  in 
I4i»2.  Alter  Kherhards  death,  Reuchlin  lived 
several  years  at  the  court  of  Philip,  elector  of  the 
Palatinate.  Here  he  enriched  the  Heidelberg 
library  with  manuscripts,  and  productions  of  the 
nr*w  art  of  printing.  The  elector  having  been 
butely  calumniated  at  the  Roman  court,  and  even 
excommunicated.  Reuchlin  repaired  again  to  Rome, 
and  defended  the  rights  of  his  prince  with  equal 
prudence  and  eloquenre.  He  was  subsequently 
appointed  president  of  the  court  of  the  confed- 
eracy, which  had  been  established  by  the  Suabian 

firinces  against  the  encroachment*  of  the  house  of 
lav  ana.  He  was  also  engaged  in  translating  the 
penitential  psalms,  preparing  a  Hebrew  grammar 
and  di(*tionary,  and  correcting  the  translation  of 
the  Bible-  His  agency  in  introducing  his  relative 
Melanchthon  into  the  field,  where  he  eventually 
exerted  himself  so  beneficially  in  conjunction  with 
Luther,  places  Reuchlin  among  the  contribu- 
tors to  the  reformation.  But  in  an  age  in  which 
ignorance  and  priestcraft  prevailed,  he  could  not 
fail  of  having  enemies.  A  converted  Jew,  John 
Pfeilercorn,  and  one  Hoogstraten,  were  the  insti- 
gators of  tlie«e  blind  lealot*  in  their  attacks  upon 
Hebrew  literature  They  persuaded  the  emperor 
Maximilian  that  all  Hebrew  works,  the  Old  Testa 
inent  only  excepted,  were  of  bad  tendency.  In 
1509,  the  emperor  issued  a  decree,  ordering  all 
such  works  in  his  dominions  to  be  burned ;  but  he 
nddrd,  that  the  opinion  of  a  secular  scholar  might, 
in  all  cases,  lie  consulted :  this  saved  the  Oriental 
literature.  Reuchlin  assured  the  emperor  that 
these  wtirks,  instead  of  injuring  Christianity,  con- 
tributed, on  Uie  contrary,  to  its  honour  and  glory, 
sine*  the  study  of  them  |>roduced  learned  and  bold 
elm  nip  ions  to  fight  for  the  honour  of  the  Christian 


religion,  and  that  to  destroy  thc«e  bonks  woaU  W 
to  put  arms  into  the  hands  of  its  enemies.  TW 
■ensure  of  Reuchlin  served  to  exasperate  his  eae 
roies  still  more.  A  war  of  pens  raged  for  tea  yeas 
On  one  side  were  Hoogstraten  and  the  uuiverana 
of  Paris,  Louvain,  Erfurt,  and  Meats  ;  on  the  odnx. 
Reuchlin  and  the  most  learned 
men  of  all  countries.  Unmoved  amid  the 
and  excommunications  of  his  opponents, 
finally  brought  this  dispute  before  the  pap*, 
when  Maximilian,  regretting  that  lie  had  gives nw 
to  so  unhappy  a  controversy,  declared  in  avow  m 
Reuchlin.  Francis  von  Sicking  en  and  Ulrica  mm 
Hut  ten  avowed  themselves  ready  to  use  the  swam 
in  this  contest,  in  case  it  should  be 
About  the  same  time  appeared  the 
rormm  I'trorum,  in  which  Reuchlin*  s 
rendered  ridiculous.  This  gave  the 
turn  ;  the  umpire  appointed  by 
bishop  of  Spires,  decided  for  Re: 
subsequently  resigned  his  judicial  station,  to 
being  compelled  to  give  a  decision 
prince,  duke  Ulric,  who  had  precipitately 
Uie  city  of  Reutlmgen.  William  of  Ba  _ 
pointed  him  professor  in  the  iiwisnalj  of 
stadt.  The  plague  having  broken  out  in  I: 
in  152?.  he  removed  to  Tubingen,  where, 
from  state  affairs,  he  again  devoted 
study.  He  died  at  Stutuiard.  June  SO.  1531.  Sst 
M enter's  Account  of  the  Life  of  ffrnrlhn  (a 
German). 

REL'SS;  a  sovereign  principality  in  the 
part  of  Germany,  lying  between 
forest  and  the  Fnegebirge,  bounded  north  by  Ssa» 
Weimar,  east  by  Saxony,  south  by  Bavaria, 
west  by  Saxe-MeJalaaao,  and  Schwartsburg-Ri 
stadt.    It  is  divided  between  the  elder  hoe,  Ri 
Grafts,  with  a  population  of  24,100  (capital  Crm 
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63()0  inhabitants),  and  the  younger  lute,  Reus 
Schleita  (capital  Gera,  8000  inhabitants),  was  • 
population  of  57,690  ;  total,  *  1,71)0,  on  600  snare 
miles.  Each  of  the  princes  hare  a  vow  m  Us 
Germanic  plenum,  and  lite  two  pnncipaiiues.  a 
union  with  Hohen-Zollern,  Liechtenstein.  Wakwd. 
and  Lippe,  have  the  sixteenth  vote  in  the  onfcawy 
assembly.  (See  Germanic  Confederal—*.)  Cav 
tmgent  of  troops  to  the  army  of  the  cunaatrar?, 
744  men  ;  revenue  of  the  elder  line.  X1SJJ69; 
debt,  £18,000 ;  revenue  of  the  younger  ant, 
£ 45,000  ;  debt,  £63,000. 

REVEL,  oa  REVAL ;  a  R 
the  capital  of  the  Russian  province  of 
the  gulf  of  Finland,  200  miles  south  west  of 
burg;  lat.  59s  26'  N.  :  Ion.  24*  3D  E.  It  » 
built  in  an  old  style,  with  narrow 
streets;  population,  13,000.  Revel 
teen  churches,  an  imperial  palace,  with  pane 
gardens,  several  hospitals,  an  arsenal.  Ice  Tar 
harbour,  constructed  in  1820.  is  deeper  Una  lax 
<>(  <  roi.sUt.lt  hut  is  more  difficult  to  be  catered 
the  road,  which  a  sheltered  by  islands,  allows  d 
vessels  sailing  with  any  wind  Revel  was  oat  d 
the  1 1  arise  towns.  It  was  conquered  by  the  Stra- 
in 1561,  and  taken  by  Peter  the  Great  in  I7M 
The  inhabitants  are  Swedes,  Finns,  Eatboasaas,  mi 
Russians. 

RFVELLIERE-LFP.M  X,  Locis  Maui  u. 
one  of  the  members  of  the 
born  at  Montaigne,  in  1753,  and  on  the 
out  of  Uie  revolution,  the  principles  of  wtadl  a? 
embraced,  became  a  member  of  the  coastaars*. 
assembly,  and,  in  1792,  of  the  convention,  vfcn 
he  opposed  the  violence  of  the  terrorists.  He  *» 
afterwards  named  one  of  the  directory  (q.  v.);  ad 
havuig,  in  a  numoir  read  before  the  institute.  «' 
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which  he  was  a  member  (Rrflextont  tur  le  Cultr, 
lev  Vtremoniet  Civdei,  et  lee  Fetee  Nathnales), 
recommended  turn*  religious  ten  monies  and  prin- 
ciple* which  resembled  those  of  the  theophilaothro- 
puts  (q.  v.),  he  was,  by  his  enemies,  represented 
as  the  founder  and  high  priest  of  that  sect.  He 
refused  to  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  em- 
peror, and  still  later  to  accept  the  offer  of  a  pen. 
»ion,  on  condition  of  his  making  application  for  it. 
He  died  in  1824,  leaving  Uemoiree  to  be  published 
after  a  given  time. 

REVELATION.     Besides  the  exhibitions  of 
divine  agency  in  the  works  of  nature,  and  the  in- 
ward disclosures  of  divinity  in  the  human  mind,  we 
find  among  almost  all  nations  traditions  of  an  imme- 
diate revelation  of  the  will  of  God,  communicated 
by  words  or  works  of  supernatural  significance  or 
|Miwer.    The  nations  of  antiquity  traced  the  origin 
of  their  religions,  and  even  of  their  civilisation,  to 
the  instructions  of  the  gods,  who.  in  their  opinion, 
taught  their  ancestors  as  men  teach  children.  As 
n  child,  without  the  assistance  of  others,  would  be  |  said  to  havt 
incapable  of  acquiring  knowledge,  so  the  human 
race,  in  its  uifimcy,  could  not  have  made  the  first 
step  in  the  arts  and  sciences  without  a  guide  ;  and 
even  if  external  nature,  in  its  various  objects  and 
phenomena,  were  a  sufficient  guide  to  that  kind  of 
knowledge  and  skill  which  is  necessary/  to  provide 
for  the  bodily  wants  of  man,  can  it  tic  supposed 
tluit  this  nature  could  vet  in  action  his  moral  facul- 


In  glass  furnaces,  the  tame  reverberate*,  or  bends 
back  again,  to  burn  the  matter  on  all  sides. 


In  chemistry,  reverberation  denotes  a  circulation 
of  flame,  or  its  return  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  furnace,  to  produce  an  intense  heat,  when 
calcination  U  required. 

REVEREND ;  a  title  of  respect  given  to  eccle- 
siastics. The  religious,  in  Catholic  countries,  are 
styled  reverend  father t,  and  the  abbesses,  prioresses, 
&c,  reverend  mother:  In  England,  bishops  are 
right  reverend,  archbishops  mott  reverend,  and  the 
lower  clergy  reverend. 

REVERSION ;  the  residue  of  an  estate  left  in 
the  grantor,  to  commence  in  possession  after  the 
determination  of  the  particular  estate  granted.  The 
estate  returns  to  the  grantor  or  his  heirs  after  the 
grunt  is  over. 

REVIEWS.  The  French  were  the  first  to  estab- 
lish critical  journals.  The  Bibthgraphia  Poritina 
of  Jacob  (1645)  was  merely  a  yearly  catalogue  of 
new  books,  without  remarks  of  any  kind  ;  but  it  is 
laid  to  have  suggested  the  idea  of  the  Joumald  et 
Savant,  a  weekly  journal,  instituted  in  1665,  by  M. 
de  Sailo,  which  contained  analyses  and  critical 
judgments  of  new  works.  1 1  was  afterwards  edited 
by  the  abbes  Gallois  and  De  la  Roque,  and  presi- 
dent Cousin.  From  1715  to  1792,  It  was  conducted 
by  a  society  of  scholars,  and  appeared  in  monthly 
numbers.  In  1702,  it  was  discontinued,  and  revived, 
in  1810,  under  the  patronage  of  the  crown.  The 
ties,  and  open  to  his  view  the  world  of  spiritual  I  collaborators  since  its  revival  have  been  De  Sacy, 
being  ?  To  reason,  which  derives  its  knowledge  j  Langles,  Raynouard,  Raoul- Rochet te,  Reuiusat. 
from  sensual  experience,  the  world  is  a  riddle:  the  Dacier,  Quatremere  de  Qulncy,  Letronne,  Biot, 
solution  of  this  riddle— a  knowledge  of  God  and  his  Cuvier,  &c.  The  collection  from  1665  to  1792 
relation  to  the  world— could  have  been  given  only  forms  111  vols.,  4to,  reprinted  Amsterdam  (1684 
by  God  himself.    Whatever  knowledge  man  pos- 1  seq.),  3$l  vols.,  12mo.   The  Mrreure  de  France, 

begun  in  1672,  under  the  title  of  Mercure  Gatant, 
and  still  continued,  was  originally  designed  for  the 
amusement  of  the  court,  and  men  of  the  world,  and 
was  very  miscellaneous  in  its  contents.  The  edi- 
torship, which  was  bestowed  as  an  act  of  court 
favour,  was  sometimes  in  good  hands,  as,  for  ex- 
ample, Marmonlers.  The  Annie  liiteraire  (1754— 
76)  acquired  celebrity  under  the  management  of 
Freron  (q.  v.)  The  Journal  Stranger  (1754 — 62) 
and  the  Journal encyclopedioue  (1756 — 91)  coutained 
dissertations  and  papers  of  various  kinds,  as  well 
as  reviews.  The  Revue  (originally  Decade)  philoe- 
ophieue,  liiteraire  et  politique  (1794—1807),  was  for 
a  time  edited  by  Ginguene,  and  was  distinguished 
for  consistency  of  principle  during  a  succession  of 
most  agitated  periods.  Millin's  Annalet  (originally 
Magazin)  encvclopedifues  (1795— 1818\  together 
with  critical  reviews,  contains  a  valuable  mass  of 
original  essays,  and  a  great  variety  of  inter- 
esting intelligence  relating  to  all  countries.  It 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  Revue  encyetoptdiaue, 
which  still  appears  in  monthly  numbers,  on  a  simi- 
lar but  more  extended  plan.  The  Revue  was  edited 
till  the  close  of  1831  by  Jullien.aml  was  afterwards 
conducted  by  M.  Ilippolyte  CarnoL  The  Bulletin 
univertel  (q.  v.),  conducted  by  baron  Ferussac,  has 
appeared  since  1824,  and  contains,  as  its  name 
imports,  information  on  every  subject  in  literature, 
science,  and  the  arts.  The  Revue  Fran<ai»e  was 
established  in  1828,  and  has  been  conducted  with 

Sreat  ability  in  the  hands  of  Guiaot  and  the  duke 
e  Broglie.  The  Revue  Britanniaue  (1825),  Re- 
vue Germanioue  (1829),  and  Revue  Europeenne 
(1831),  are  monthly  journals,  devoted,  as  their  titles 
indicate,  to  foreign  literature.  In  roost  of  the 
French  journals,  the  names  of  the  authors  are  at- 
tached to  each  article. 

The  freedom  of  the  press  in  Holland  led  to  the 
establishment,  in  tiiat  country,  by  learned  foreign- 


sesses  of  this  subject  must  have  been  received 
directly,  by  oral  communication,  from  the  Deity, 
without  which  he  could  never,  or  at  least  not  so 
soon  nor  so  surely,  have  acquired  it.    In  tills  reve- 
lation of  himself,  God  adapted  his  communications 
to  tile  comprehension  of  the  beings  for  whose 
instruction  it  was  intended  ;  and  we  may  distinguish 
three  periods  in  this  education  of  the  human  race 
In  divine  things.   The  earliest  revelations,  made 
in  the  patriarchal  age,  were  common  to  the  pro- 
genitors of  ad  people ;  and  tiieir  light  shines 
through  the  darkness  of  all  the  heathen  mythologies, 
which,  on  closer  examination,  plainly  appear  to 
have  been  built  up  on  the  simple  religious  notions 
of  the  primitive  age,  confirming  the  declaration  of 
Scripture,  that  Goo  has  never  left  himself  without 
a  witness  in  the  world.    These  earlier  notions  were 
preserved  pure,  and  gradually  enlarged  during  the 
Mosaic  period,  by  successive  revelations  to  chosen 
individuals,  with  whom  the  Bible  makes  us  ac- 
quainted under  the  name  of  prophets,  from  Moses 
to  Malachi.   God  finally  completed  his  revelations 
through  Christ.  Thus  has  revelation  educated  the  hu- 
man race  from  infancy  to  manhood,  and  man,  dismiss- 
ed from  this  school  eighteen  centuries  ago,  has  now 
only  to  make  the  light,  thus  received.  Known  and 
healing  to  all.    The  evidences  of  this  divine  plan 
of  the  education  of  the  human  race,  proclaimed 
and  accomplished  in  the  Bible,  are  exhibited  in  the 
history  of  the  world.    See  Chrittianitv. 

REVELATION.    See  Apocalypte. 

REVENUE.    For  the  revenue  of  the  different 
states  of  Europe  and  America,  see  the  articles  on 
the  respective  countries.    See  also  the  article 
Taset. 

REVERBERATION,  in  physirs ;  the  act  of  a 
body  repelling  or  reflecting  another  after  its  im- 
pinging on  iu  Echoet  are  occasioned  by  the  re- 
verberation of  bounds  from  arched  surfaces. 
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er»,  of  some  or  the  inosl  valuable  critical  journals 
which  have  apjietired  any  where.  Acute  criticism, 
extensive  erudition,  and  charm  of  style,  are  united 
in  n  remarkable  degree  in  Uie  Souvellea  de  la  He- 
puhlnjue  del  Lettrei,  edited  from  1684  to  1687  by 
Ruyle,  and  continued  by  other  hands  ;  the  Hutoire 
del  Oncragri  del  Sarani,  by  Basnage  (1687— 
1709  ;  and  the  several  journals  conducted  by  Le- 
rlerc  (Bikliatkefu*  univerieUe,  1686—03,  23  vols.; 
Btbtwtkefue  Ckouie,  1703—13,  87  vols.;  Biblto 
tkraue  ancienne  ct  modern*,  1714 — 27,  28  vols.). 
Betides  tliese  are  distimjuished  the  Journal  titter- 
mire  (171 3 — 37),  Bibliotkeaue  raieonnie  ( 1 728—5 1 ), 
and  MMMMfSt  noHvtlle  (1738 — 14).  Among  the 
Dutch  literary  journals,  conducted  by  native  schol- 
ars, the  principal  are  l)e  Boekzaal  ran  Europe 
(from  IU'J2,  under  different  titles  >;  Hel  Repnbluk 
de  Ueleerden  (1710—48);  Allgemenee  Komt  en 
Letter  Bode  ^since  1788,  which  is  most  highly 
e>leeined  in  Holland.  ;  De  Becenient  ook  der  Re- 
censtnten;  the  laderlandicke  Bibltotkek  (1790), 
ttc. 

The  Italian  journals  of  criticism  are  character- 
ised by  the  »-ouiplelenes*  of  their  analyses  of  works : 
the  principal  are  Uie  Uiornale  de'  Letterati  d' Italia 
(Venice,  1710—33),  edited  at  fir-l  by  A|«jMu1o 
ZeiKi,  and  rich  in  materials  of  literary  history  ;  the 
Bib/ioteca  Italtana  Milan,  18lt>  «>eq  ).  edite«i  until 
1826  by  Acerhi.  ami  since  by  Giruni,  Carlini,  and 
Kumagalli.  and  distinguished  for  acuteuess  of  criti- 
cism and  freedom  of  judgment  ;  I  he  Sorelle  Letter- 
arte  (Florence,  1740),  conducted  for  some  time  by 
the  learned  I. aim  ;  the  Antoluem  di  Ftrenze.  which 
contains  also  original  essays  ;  the  Effemerxdi  Let- 
ter arte,  and  the  Uiornale  Arcadico  (1819  seq.',  both 
at  Home,  ami  Uie  (iwrnale  enctdopedico  (Naples, 
1806\  chiefly  a  selection  from  other  journals  The 
t> mr null  de'  Letterati  (Pisa,  1771  sen  )  was  for  a 
lime  edit«  d  by  Uie  celebrated  biographer  Fabbroiii, 
ami  is  one  of  the  best  Italian  periodicals. 

The  principal  literary  journals  of  Spain  ore  the 
I hn r hi  de  tin  Lderatm  de  Eipanna  (1737 — 43,  4 
vols  i,  and  the  Memorial  htterarw  de  Madrid 
(I7NJ  — 1807),  which  contain  little  more  than  an 
account  of  Uie  contents  of  book*.  In  1831,  a  jour- 
nal in  Spanish  was  undertaken  at  Havana,  under 
Uie  title  of  Kevuta  Bimeitre  Cubana,  by  Mariano 
(  ubi  i  Soler. 

Germany  has  been  most  fruitful  in  critical 
journals,  which  are  more  severely  literary  und 
learned  than  Uie  English  productions  of  Uie  same 
kind.  The  earliest  critical  periodical  is  the  well- 
known  Acta  Eruditorum  (Leipsic,  1682 — 1776), 
established  by  Otto  Mencke,  and  containing, 
besides  reviews,  original  treatises.  Thomasius's 
MonatigriprUcke  ^1688  —  90),  ami  Tensel's  Monat- 
luhe  I'nterrrdungrm  (1689,  continued  under  Uie 
title  t  unruie  Btbltothrk),  are  among  the  earlier 
German  journals  of  criticism.  The  Srurn  ZrituH- 
gen  ron  gelekrtrn  Sackrn  (Leipsic,  under  different 
titles,  1715 — 97)  gives  an  abstract  of  all  native  and 
foreign  journals  up  to  1740.  The  Gottinger  gelekr- 
ten  Anzrigen  (Goltingeii,  1739.  under  different 
titles)  wits  edited  by  Mailer  and  lleyne,  and  con- 
tains contributions  from  Michaelis,  Eichhnrn.  Blu- 
iiienhach,  Hugo.  Spinier,  Heeren,  <Wc.  The  Brie/e, 
die  neueite  Litrratur  hrfrrffend  (Berlin,  1759 — 65.) 
by  Leasing,  Mendelssohn,  Nicolai.  fcc,  and  the 
Aitgemrinc  Hruttrhr  Bibliuihrk  (Berlin,  1766—96, 
1 18  vols.,  Seue  AUg,  Deutieke  Bib.  1793 — 1806, 
107  vols.),  form  a  new  period  in  German  literature. 
The  Allgrmrine  litrratur  zritung  Jena,  1785, 
transferred  to  Halle  in  I80J,  edited  by  Sc.hult  and 
Hufelmid)  look  a  yet  wider  range  nnd  a  higher 
U»e.    <>u  itj  removal  to  Halle,  Eichhorn  under- 


took the  Seue  Jenauche  Allgenx .  L.mU.twtm 
xeitung  (Jena,  1804).  The  Letpzige-r  f  mUtmm- 
zeitung  (since  1800,  under  several  title-s),  mod  S* 
Erianger  LiteraturxeUung  (1746 — 18 1 0).  are  d 
inferior  value.  The  Hrvdelberger  JahrtSmcker  to 
Litrratur  (15*08),  and  Uie  Wiener  Jokrbiurhrr  oe> 
Ltteratur  ;1818).  have  enjoyed  coneiaWable  reps- 
tation.  I  he  Hermes  (Leipsic,  1819.  discuani 
1831,  35  vols.)  was  distinguished  for  its  elevaad 
tone,  and  depth  and  variety  of  erudition. 

In  Britain,  Uie  GenUeman's  Magaaine  (17311 
which  at  first  consisted  merely  of  selections  frssa 
in  \vv|.;i|„  r\.  curious  inteiiiiretice.  tkCm  li  **JMasfli 
for  its  age ;  it  still  appears,  after  Uae  lapse  ni  a 
century,  under  the  editorship  of  Silvanus  I  rasa 
the  original  I'rban  was,  as  is  well  knows,  mt 
bookseller  Cave\  and  has  acquired  celebrity  by  Jfc» 
early  connection  of  Dr  Johnson  with  its  pahiaswv 
There  is  an  index  extending;  from  1731  to  lTfc 
and  a  second  from  1787  to  1818  (2  ▼oav,  1*31 
with  a  historical  preface  by  Nichols.    The  Maafby 
Review  (1749)  was  Uie  first  critical  journal  etaW 
lislied  in  Britain  ;  it  was  followed  by  Uae  Cnun 
Review  (1756).    The  British  Critic  (1793)  ass 
appeared  since  1827  in  quarterly  numbers,  mas 
Uie  UUe  of  Uie  Theological  Review,  Bad  a  tk 
organ  of  Uie  church  party.    A  new  era  of  piriai 
cat  criticism,  in  Great  Britain,  began  sraa  B* 
Edinburgh  Review  (q.  v.),  which   took  a  wiav 
range  and  a  loftier  tone,  both  in  politics  and  annv 
ture,  Uian  had  been  avsuwed  by  any  of  its  pre* 
cessors.     The  London  Quarterly    Review  v* 
established  under  Uie  management  of  Gsfani  a 
1809.  and  has  supported  lory  and  high  dusra 
principlra.    In  1825,  it  passed  into  the  faaassaf 
II.  N.  Coleridge,  and  is  at  present  edited  by  Mr 
Lockhart.    The  principal  contribuUirs  to  Uus  jo»- 
nal  have  been  Gifford,  SouUiey,  Scott,  Croker.  kc 
These  two  Reviews  are  republished  in  the  Una* 
States  of  America.    There  were  recently  pabEaam 
^elections  from  Uie  Edinburgh  Review,  vat  a 
Preliminary  Dissertation  and  Notes  by  Maarw 
Cross,  and  Essays,  moral,  political,  and  bteavv. 
selected  fmm  Uie  Quarterly  Review,  with  aa  baw- 
ducUon  by  Mr  Lockhart.    The  Westminster  Re- 
view (established  in  1824)  is  the  advocate  of  rafal 
refonn  in  church,  state,  and  legislation,  and  vn 
established  by  the  disciples  of  Jeremy  Beataaa, 
whose  principles  in  law  and  morals  it  sappsttt. 
1  he  Foreign  Quarterly   Review    ^established  ■ 
I8r7)  is  devoted  to  foreign  literature.  Bad 
wood's  h.lmbnrgh  Magaaine  v established  m  isl" 
ttmugh  but  partially  occupied  with  critical  Bat- 
ter, contains  many  able  criticisms.     Its  pnuoo 
are  high  lory.    Tail's  Edinburgh  Magasmr 
started  profexsedly  to  defend  opposite  ptaMbasa 
politics,  and  to  assume  a  higher  tone  at  «ea> 
lure  than  has  been  usually  adopted   by  aaalkr 
perioihcals.     The  oUier   Bnitsli    magsnnes  vt 
chiefly  filled  with  matter  of  local  or  trssaonn 
importance.    We  must  not,  however,  fbrget  to 
mention  Uie  Retrospective  Review  (1 4  vols,  aaaaf 
in  1827),  devoted  to  notices  of  old  works,  and  U» 
celebrated  A  i it i- Jacobin  Review  (chiefly  pffHtrr*, 
17!>8— 1801). 

In  Uie  I'nited  States,  the  principal  journals  of 
Uiis  kind  are  Uie  North  American  Review,  and  uV 
American  Quarterly  Review.  The  former  to 
established  at  Boston,  in  1815,  by  William  Tudor, 
nnd  al  first  consisted  of  essays,  selections,  poetiral 
effusions,  Sec.,  wiUi  but  little  criticism.  It  vat 
afterwards  under  Uie  editorship  of  Mr  Channar. 
now  professor  of  rhetoric  in  Harvard  college,  asl 
assumed  more  Uie  character  of  a  critical  juanai. 
lu  1820,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  Mr  Edwani 
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Everett,  and  in  1825,  into  those  of  Mr  Jared 
Sjwlw,  from  whom  it  was  transferred,  in  1830,  to 
the  present  editor,  Mr  Alexander  H.  Everett.  A 
general  index  of  the  twenty-are  Ant  volumes  was 
published  in  1830.  The  work  contain*  a  tun  of 
valuable  information  in  regard  to  American  poli- 
tic*, law,  history,  &c.  The  A  mencau  Quarterly 
KevJew  (Philadelphia,  1827)  is  edited  by  Mr 
Robert  Walsh.  The  Southern  Review  (Charleston 
1 828).  which  wa«  very  ably  conducted  by  Ute  late 
Mr  Elliot  and  Mr  Leg  are.  was  discontinued  witli 
Uie  close  of  the  eighth  volume  (1832). 

REVISE,  among  printers;  a  second  or  third 
proof  of  a  sheet  to  be  printed ;  taken  off  in  order 
to  be  compared  with  Ute  last  proof,  to  see  whether 
all  the  mistakes  marked  in  it  are  actually  cor- 

REVOLUTION,  akd  INSURRECTION.  We 
shall  not  here  go  into  the  question  of  the  great 
changes  wrought  in  the  condition  of  society  by 
political  revolutions,  winch  seem  necessary  to  its 
progress,  but  shall  confine  ourselves  to  a  few  re- 
marks on  the  right  of  insurrections  against  esta- 
blished governments-     There  has  been  much 
speculation  on  the  subject,  whether  citisens,  untler  I 
nny  circumstances,  are  allowed  to  take  up  arms 
n  gainst  established  authorities,  and.  if  so,  under 
what  circumstances,  &c.   Without  being  able  to 
enter  here  into  all  the  arguments  on  tiim  subject, 
Uie  question  may  be  briefly  considered  thus :  If 
government*  are  instituted  merely  fur  Uie  l>enefit 
of  Uie  people,  it  is  clear  that,  if  they  have  failed  to 
answer  their  end,  and  will  not  submit  to  such 
clianges  as  the  people  consider  necessary,  Ute 
people  have  Ute  right,  my,  are  even  under  obliga- 
tion, to  overturn  ute  existing  system  bj  force,  on 
Ute  general  principle  that  ail  rights  niay  be  main- 
tained bj  force  when  other  means  fail.   The  prin- 
ciple is  so  evident  that  it  would  never  have  been 
disputed,  had  it  not  been  for  monarchs  and  their 
supporters,  who  dreaded  it*  application.    In  ex- 
treme cases,  it  is  admitted  by  all.    None,  for 
instance,  would  have  denied  Ute  Arabs  in  Egypt, 
or  the  Berbers  in  Barbary,  Ute  right  to  rise  against 
what  was  called  Uteir  government — a  band  of  cruel 
and  rapacious  robbers.    But  at  what  point  does 
this  right  of  insurrection  begin  ?    This  point  it  is 
impossible  to  fix  in  Uie  abstract.    A  treatise  not 
confined  to  narrow  limits,  like  this  article,  might 
make  a  full  statement  of  cases  imaginary  or  real, 
and  point  out  what  was  demanded  in  each  ;  might 
hold  up  to  view  Ute  evils  of  a  bad  government  on 
one  side,  and  of  civil  war  on  Ute  other,  and  enden- 
vour  to  show  under  what  circumstances  it  was 
better  to  endure  Ute  one  or  to  haumi  the  other  ; 
but  it  could  not  lay  down  any  general  rule  but  Ute 
vsgue  one  already  given.    The  character  of  insur- 
rections, which,  while  they  present  some  of  Uie 
brightest  and  some  of  Ute  foulest  spots  in  history, 
always  derange  the  frame-work  of  tociety,  is  such, 
Uiat  they  will  not,  generally  speaking,  be  lighUy 
entered  into.    Fanatics  may  sometimes  take  up 
arms  from  slight  causes  ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
Uiat  principle  in  human  nature  which  leads  men  to 
endure  the  evils  of  established  systems  as  long  as 
Utey  are  endurable,  will  be  a  sufficient  security 
against  Ute  abuse  of  Ute  indefinite  rule  which  we 
have  stated.    But  while  we  maintain  Uie  right  of 
insurrection,  under  certain  circumstances,  from  the 
inalienable  rights  of  mankind,  we  also  admit  Uiat 
it  can  never  be  lawful  in  the  technical  tense  of  the 
word,  because  it  is  a  violation  of  all  rules  of  posi- 
tive law.    All  Uie  rights  which  a  riuten,  as  such, 
enjoys,  emanate  from  the  idea  of  the  state;  and 
the  object  of  an  insurrection  b  Uie  destruction,  at 


least  for  Ute  time,  of  Uiat  order  which  lies  at  Uie 
basis  of  Ute  state,  by  the  substitution  of  force  for 
law.  The  right  of  a  citisen,  us  sucli,  to  rebel,  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  as  it  implies  that  the  stale 
authorises  its  own  destruction.  An  insurrection 
becomes  lawful,  in  the  technical  sense  of  Ute  word 
only  when  it  has  become  a  revolution,  and  has 
established  a  new  order  in  the  place  of  the  okl. 
We  speak,  of  course,  of  insurrections  against  esta- 
blislted  governments.  An  insurrection  to  over- 
throw an  usuqiation  is  of  a  totally  different  charac- 
ter, as  its  object  is  Uie  restoration  of  the  established 
order,  which  has  been  arbitrarily  interrupted. 
While,  therefore,  the  right  of  iiisurrecthat  is  inhe- 
rent in  man,  it  can  never  be  rationally  admitted  as 
a  principle  of  any  constitution  of  government;  and 
it  was  equally  unphilosopltical  and  inexpedient  for 
one  of  Ute  early  French  constitutions  to  give  Uie 
right  of  opposing  by  force  the  exercise  of  unlawful 
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it  hardly  seems  possible  to  avoid  Ute  occurrence 
of  forcible  changes  in  political  systems.  Nothing 
In  Utis  world  can  last  for  ever;  intUtutkxis  esta- 
blished centuries  ago,  to  answer  Ute  demands  of  a 
state  of  Uiings  which  has  long  ceased  to  exist,  fre- 
quently become  extremely  oppressive,  from  Uteir 
inconsistency  with  the  new  tendencies  which  have 
sprung  up  in  society.  Sometimes  the  evil  may  be 
remedied  without  bloodshed ;  sometimes  happy 
accidents  facilitate  a  change ;  at  oUier  Umes,  lam- 
ever,  U»e  old  order  of  Uungs  assumes  a  lone  of 
decided  hostility  to  the  new  tendencies ;  and  Utis 
is  what  must  be  expected  in  a  large  proportion  of 
cases.  Then  it  is  that  revoluUons  break  out,  and 
eventually  establish  a  new  order,  from  which  new 
rights  and  laws  emanate.  While,  therefore,  the 
philosopher  and  historian  acknowledge  Ute  neces- 
sity, and  even  obligation,  of  insurrections,  Utey 
will,  nevertheless,  not  fail  to  utter  a  solemn  admo- 
nition against  resorting  rashly  to  Utis  extreme 
remedy  for  violated  right.  There  is  a  solidity,  an 
authority,  a  completeness,  in  a  political  system 
which  has  acquired  maturity  by  slow  degrees  and 
long  struggles,  Uiat  can  never  belong  to  any  new 
system  suddenly  substituted  in  its  stead.  There 
can  be  no  security  for  permanent  liberty  ti)l  Uie 
civic  element  has  become  developed,  and  men 
have  become  attached  to  a  given  fjstem  of  social 
connexions.  The  common  principle,  Uierefure,  of 
weighing  the  evil  to  be  risked  against  Uie  good  to 
be  gained,  by  a  political  revolution,  needs  to  be 
strongly  impressed  upon  every  people  in  a  state  of 
political  excitement. 

REVOLUTIONARY  TRIBUNAL.  See  7Vr- 
ronm. 

REYNARD  THE  FOX.   See  Renard. 

REYNOLDS,  Sia  Joahda,  an  eminent  English 
painter,  was  born  at  I'ljmpton,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1723,  being  Uie  tenth  child  of  the  master  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Uiat  town.  He  early  discovered 
a  predilection  for  the  art  of  drawing,  which  induced 
his  father  to  place  him,  at  Uie  age  of  seventeen, 
with  Hudson,  Ute  most  famous  portrait- painter  hi 
London,  with  whom  be  remained  three  years,  and 
then,  upon  some  disagreement,  returned  into 
Devonshire.  He  passed  some  time  without  any 
deteraiinate  plan,  and,  from  1746  to  1740.  pursued 
his  profession  in  Devonshire  and  London,  and  ac- 
quired numerous  friends  and  ji&trons.  Among  the 
latter  was  captain  (afterwards  lord)  Kernel,  whon> 
he  accompanied  on  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean. 
He  then  proceeded  to  Rome,  in  which  capital  and 
other  parts  of  Italy  he  spent  three  years.  On  his 
return  to  London,  he  painted  a  full  length  portrait 
of  captain  Keppel,  which  was  very  much  admired, 
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and  nt  once  placet!  him  nt  the  head  of  the  English 
portrait- painters.  Rejecting  the  stiff,  unvaried, 
and  unmeaning  attitudes  of  former  artists,  he  gave 
to  his  figures  air  and  action  adapted  to  their  charac- 
ters, and  thereby  displayed  something  of  the  dignity 
and  invention  of  history.  Although  he  never  at- 
tained to  perfect  correctness  in  the  naked  figure, 
he  has  seldom  been  excelled  in  the  ease  and  ele- 
gance of  his  faces,  and  the  beauty  and  adaptation 
of  his  fancy  draperies.  His  colouring  may  be  said 
to  be  at  once  his  excellence  and  his  defect.  Com- 
bining, in  a  high  degree,  the  qualities  of  richness, 
brilliancy,  and  freshness,  he  was  often  led  to  try 
modes  which,  probably  from  want  of  a  due  know- 
ledge in  chemistry  and  the  mechanism  of  colours, 
frequently  failed,  and  left  bis  pictures,  after  a  while, 
in  a  faded  state.  He  rapidly  acquired  opulence ; 
and,  being  universally  regarded  as  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  he  kept  a  splendid  table,  which  was 
frequented  by  the  best  company  in  the  kingdom,  in 
respect  to  talents,  learning,  and  distinction.  On 
the  institution  of  the  royal  academy,  in  1769,  he 
was  unanimously  elected  president ;  on  which 
occasion  the  king  conferred  upon  him  the  honour 
of  knighthood.  Although  it  was  no  prescribed 
part  of  his  duty  to  read  lectures,  yet  his  seal  for 
the  advancement  of  the  fine  arts  induced  him  to 
deliver  annual  or  biennial  discourses  before  the 
ncademy  on  the  principles  and  practice  of  painting. 
Of  these  he  pronounced  fifteen,  from  1760  to  1790, 
which  were  published  in  two  sets,  and  form  a 
standard  work.  In  1781  and  1783,  he  made  tours 
in  Holland  and  Flanders,  and  wrote  an  account  of 
his  journey,  which  consists  only  of  short  notes  of 
the  pictures  which  he  saw,  with  an  elaborate  cha- 
racter of  Rubens.  He  was  a  member  of  the  cele- 
brated club  which  contained  the  names  of  Johnson, 
Gar  rick,  Burke,  and  others  of  Uie  first  rank  of 
literary  eminence,  and  seems  to  have  been  uni- 
versally beloved  and  respected  by  his  associates. 
He  is  the  favourite  character  in  Goldsmith's  poem 
of  Retaliation  ;  and  Johnson  characterised  him  as 
one  whom  be  should  find  the  most  difficulty  how  to 
abuse.  In  1784,  he  succeeded  Ramsay  as  portrait- 
painter  to  the  king,  and  continued  to  follow  his 
profession,  of  which  he  was  enthusiastically  fond, 
until  he  lost  the  sight  of  one  of  his  eyes.  He, 
however,  retained  his  equable  spirits  until  threat- 
ened, in  1791,  with  the  loss  of  his  other  eye,  the 
apprehension  of  which,  added  to  his  habitual  deaf- 
ness, exceedingly  depressed  him.  He  died  in 
1798,  in  his  sixtieth  year,  unmarried,  and  was 
interred  in  St  Paul's  cathedral.  Sir  Joshua  Rey. 
nolds,  although  there  whs  scarcely  a  year  in  which 
Ids  pencil  did  not  produce  some  work  of  the  his- 
torical kind,  ranks  chiefly  in  the  class  of  portrait- 
nainters.  His  Ugolino,  and  his  Death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort,  are,  however,  deemed,  in  grandeur  of 
romi>ositioii  and  force  of  expression,  among  the 
first  performances  of  Uie  English  school.  But,  on 
the  whole,  his  powers  of  invention  were  inadequate 
to  Uie  higher  flights  of  historic  painting,  although 
inexliaustible  in  portrait,  to  which  he  gave  the 
most  delightful  variety.  His  character  as  a  colour- 
ist  has  been  already  mentioned  •  and,  though  not  a 
thorough  master  in  drawing,  be  gave  much  grace 
to  the  turn  of  his  figures,  and  dignity  to  Uie  airs  of 
his  heads.  As  a  writer,  he  obtained  reputation  by 
his  Discourses ,  which  are  elegant  and  agreeable 
compositions,  although  sometimes  vague  and  incon- 
sistent. He  also  added  notes  to  Dufresnoy's  Art 
of  Painting,  and  gave  three  papers  on  painting  to 
the  Idler.  The  Literary  Works  of  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds  were  edited  by  Mr  Malnne,  in  two 
volumes  quarto,  in  1797,  with  a  life  of  Uie  author. 


Farington  and  Northcoie  have  written ! 
his  lite. 

RHABDOMANCY  is  Uie  power  cnsioatdU 
some  as  existing  in  particular  indiv idoais ,  pr, 
natural  and  partly  acquired,  of  di»coTentig  u 
hid  in  Uie  bowels  of  Uie  earth,  especaLj  sko*. 
ores,  and  bodies  of  water,  by  a  change  in  ttW  f 
ceptions ;  and  likewise  Uie  art  of  aidwr.  tor  b 
covery  of  these  substances  by  the  uie  of  arias 
instruments,  for  example,  Uie  divining  rod  Tat 
rhabdomancy,  generally  speaking,  ■  little  am 
than  self-delusion,  or  intentional  deception,  a  t  ■ 
the  opinion  of  most  natural  philosophers  ssd  ft* 
siologists;  still  H  has  some  champi..«.  Aennkt 
to  Ritter  and  Amoretti's  account*  (see  fhm'n 
Historical  Inquiries  into  ItAaliiomancj,  fcr,  a 
German,  by  Carlo  Amoretti,  from  Uie  Italian! 
Supplementary  TrexUitci  by  Ritter,  Beds,  *\ 
and  Amoretti's  Elementi  di  Elettrometn*  Jnav, 
Milan,  1816),  an  acceleration  or  reiardaiix  j  & 
pulse,  and  a  sensation  of  cold  or  heat  is  dfew 
parts  of  Uie  body,  often  so  great  as  to  astc  *■ 
thermometer,  take  place  in  certain  partem  via 
they  are  in  the  vicinity  of  subterranean  baas  i 
water  or  ore,  Uc ;  also  peculiar  seessuuns  dam. 
spasmodic  contractions  of  particular  parti.  »• 
vulsions  often  equal  to  electric  shucks,  guav* 
sickness,  disquietude,  solicitude,  &c  Udn- 
mancy  was  known  even  to  Uie  ancients.  "  Fne> 
most  remote  periods,"  says  Kieser,  in  bn  SfS>a  i 
Tellurism  (in  German,  first  volume), M  iadiat* 
are  found  of  an  art  of  discovering  veins  of 
water  concealed  in  Uie  bowels  of  die  rertkru 
direct  perception  of  their  existence."  He  s*»  i 
Lynceus  is  connected  with  this  aotm 
Sturleson  {Heimskringla,  elier  Smem  St*rinm> 
Xordliinske  Konunga  Sttgur,  Stocktw-H,  IS", 
folio,  p.  1,  c  vii.)  relates  that  Odin  knew 
gold,  silver,  and  ore  lay  hidden  under  the  «r» 
of  Uie  earth.  Del  Rio  (Martin  del  Rio,  I***- 
(inn um  Magicarum  Ltbri  tcx — Six  Book* of  M«fc 
Disquisitions— Cologne,  1633,  quarto),  rrka  <*■ 
there  were  some  Spaniards,  allied  &Aw»  *^ 
saw  things  concealed  under  Uie  surface  of  tnts*~ 
such  as  veins  of  water  and  ore*,  and  sko  oV 
bodies,  &c.  The  instruments  of  rhaoJoctsnr 
known  under  Uie  names  of  Uie  trdertal  pnd** 
the  bipolar  cylinder,  and  Uie  divining  nL  % 
magnetic  pendulum  consists  of  a  ssasU  nU ' 


any  »ul>stnnce  (for  example, 
wood,  sealins-wax,  glass.  t»cJ.  which  is  mm*^ 


from  an  untwisted  string,  such  as  the  himm  ^ 
unspun  silk,  &c.   In  using  this,  the  straw,  d  * 
pendulum  is  held  fast  between  two  fiiirrrv  ssf  »- 
mains  suspended  over  the  sidereal  iuIhibc»  - 
for  example,  a  plate  of  metal,  or  n  cup  iW"* 
water  and  salt),  without  motion.   If,  bow  ("7  * 
advocates  of  rhabdomancy),  Uie  person  w»  k** 
the  pendulum  possesses,  in  any  degree.  u»  nu- 
netic  susceptibility  (Uie  rhabdumantic  cm*!-* 
pendulum  will  move  in  a  circular  orbit,  wit/ 
differences,  according  to  circumsiawri 
circumstances  are  Uie  substance  of  the  P***" 
and  of  Uie  objects  under  it,  Uie  dataea  d 
pendulum  from  these  objects,  and  die  na:w*  «  » 
person  who  holds  Uie  pendulum,  and  of  tfc*»  *^ 
come  in  contact  with  him,  &c.   The  priaefal  s 
ference  of  Uie  motion  of  the  pendulum  »>.  * 
moves,  in  some  cases,  from  left  to  rignt.  1 
with  the  sun;  in  others,  from  right  to  left,  or 
the  sun.  That  Uie  mechanical  motion  of  the  a  r 
does  not  produce  Uie  vibration  of  the  peads** 1 
lenst  in  many  cases,  appear*  from  WMir** 
vatioo  of  many  experiments  of  thiskind;  sm* 
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hraUoos  do  not  ensue  unless  the  hand  of  a  living 
l'**r***,n  comes  in  immediate  contact  with  the  itring. 
The  bipolar  cylinder  consists  of  a  body  having  two 
pole*,  and  easily  moved,  as,  for  instance,  a  magnetic 
needle,  or  a  cy  iirnlricul  Imr,  of  iwo  different  metals; 
any  light  cylindrical  body,  such  as  a  quitl  with  the 
feather*  on,  will  serve.  The  diviner  holds  the  cylin- 
der in  a  perpendicular  direction,  between  his  thumb 
dim!  fore-anger,  while  with  his  other  liand  he  touches 
mine  magnetic  body,  as,  for  instance,  a  metal.  Un- 
der these  circumstances,  a  slow,  revolving  motion 
of  the  cylinder  lakes  place  between  the  fingers, 
which  likewise,  ns  in  the  rase  of  the  pendulum,  some- 
times moves  in  a  forward  and  sometimes  in  a  retro- 
grade direction,  according  to  circumstances.  (For 
the  divining  rod,  see  the  article  under  that  head.) 
The  two  ends  of  this  rod  are  held  in  the  hand,  so 
that  its  curvature  is  inclined  outwards.    If  the 
person  who  holds  the  rod  possesses  the  powers  of 
rh.-iUhunancy,  nnd  touches  the  metallic  or  any  other 
magnetic  substance,  or  comes  near  them,  a  slow, 
rotatory  motion  of  the  rod  ensues  in  different  direc- 
tions, according  to  particular  circumstances ;  and, 
as  in  the  other  cases,  no  mot  ion  lake?  place  with- 
out a  direct  or  indirect  contact  with  a  living  per. 
son.    In  the  south  of  France,  and  in  Switzerland, 
this  art  is  frequently  made  use  of  under  the  name 
of  mrtalto$copr  (the  art  of  feeling  or  discovering 
metals),  and  of  hfdrompe  (the  art  of  feeling  or 
discovering  water).    In  the  practice  of  this  art, 
the  direction,  duration,  and  other  circumstances,  of 
the  motion  of  the  instruments,  determine  the  quali- 
ty, quantity,  distance  and  situation  of  the  sobter- 
runean  substances,  or  the  different  Sensations  of  dif- 
ferent rhnhdomanlist*.  are  taken  into  account. 

RIIADAMANTHrS  was  the  brother  of  Minos, 
the  fir*t  lawgiver  of  Crete  nnd  tlir  Grecian  world. 
According  to  another  tradition,  Rhndainunihus  him- 
self bud  the  foundation  of  the  Cretan  code  of  law*, 
which  his  brother  Minos  only  completed.  He, 
probably,  belonged  to  the  family  of  Dorus  (a  de- 
fendant of  Deucalion),  whose  sou  Teclumus,  or 
Teutamus,  went  to  Crete  with  his  sou  Asterius 
(who  was,  probably,  the  hither  of  Khadumanlhu* 
nn<l  Minos),  in  that  time  of  general  emigration  in 
Greece.  Rhnduuuinihns,  and  Minos  and  dOacus, 
the  progenitors  of  Achillea,  were  the  three  judges, 
w  h<  i  mini  mistered  justice  to  the  dead  at  the  entrance 
of  the  kingdom  of  spirits,  sear  tin*  throne  of  Pluto, 
continuing  the  occupation  in  which  they  bad  spent 
their  earthly  existence j  for  it  «iw  then  the  common 
opinion  of  the  Greeks  that  the  spirit,  which  arrived 
m  the  dark  kingdom  of  Tartarus, strove  lo continue 
the  business  of  life.  The  whole  notion  of  Tarta- 
rus, however,  in  this  view,  vi>  ratJier  u  philoso- 
phical allegory  than  n  true  utythu*, 

RHdJTlA  included  the  two  countries  of  Rhietia 
Proper  and  Vindelicia,  which  were  afirrwrirds  se~ 
parated  under  the  names  of  Abe/ia  Prima  and  .Se- 
ewmdm  (First  and  Second  Khsnia).  The  former,  or 
Kluetis  I'rotw-r  (flA<rti<i  Propria),  extended  from 
the  Klune  to  the  Norioui  Alps,  and  from  Italy  to 
the  bonier*  of  Vimielicia.  It  con  in  i  net!  the  river* 
Rhine  ,  rMew«#),  Inn  {A(nut),  Adige  (^Mww),  and 
many  smaller  ones,  and  included  the  modern  Vorarl- 
Iwtg  and  Tyml.  with  a  part  of  the  country  of  the 
<iri«ons.  At  an  earlier  period,  the  Ktronans.  under 
their  leader  Rharlu*,  took  possession  of  tiiis  moun- 
tainous region ;  but,  being  afterwards  driven  out 
l»y  the  increasing  power  of  the  Gauls,  they  went  to 
Italy,  where  they  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  its 
early  civilisation.  Justin,  Pliny  and  Stephen  the 
H)  tontine,  therefore,  called  the  lUurtians  sn  Etru- 
rwii  rare.  (See  t'trnrui  )  Among  the  liauls  who 
»ubscquently  occupied  this  country,  the  Breoni  are 


more  distinguished  by  name  titan  by  importance. 
The  Romans  planted  colonies  here  as  in  the  other 

Krovinces;  among  which  Tridentum  ( TWnf),  Bel- 
mum  (Beiimn*),  Bausanum  (ife/zaaw).  Bilitio  (Bel- 
linsoma),  Clavenna  ((  7iiarrnna\  and  Curia  (CWre), 
were  the  principal.  Several  of  these  cities,  how- 
ever, were  only  indebted  to  the  Romans  for  their 
extension  and  embellishment.  The  Rho»tians  re- 
peatedly laid  waste  the  Roman  territories,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Gauls,  and  Augustus,  therefore, 
sent  his  step-son  Drusus  acoinst  them.  The  latter 
defeated  them  (16  B.  C.)  near  Trent;  but  as  this 
victory  was  mil  decisive,  he  undertook,  with  his 
brother  Tiberius,  a  second  campaign,  In  which  Ti- 
berius attacked  the  V  indehci  from  Lake  (  ou*>lance, 
while  Drusus  advanced  against  the  Rlwruans  by 
land.  In  this  expedition,  the  Romans  were  victori- 
ous, and  both  countries  were  made  Roman  provin- 
ces. Rhmlia  Traradanubiaita,  the  country  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Danube,  was  well  known  to  ttte 
Romans,  but  never  conquered  by  them.  After  the 
mil  of  the  Roman  power,  the  Alemanui  and  Suevi 
occupied  these  provinces. 

RlfdSTlAN  ALPS.  See  Alat. 
RHAMAZAN.  oa  RAMADAN;  the  ninth 
month  in  the  Turkish  year.  As  the  Mohammedans 
reckon  by  lunar  time,  it  begins  each  year  eleven 
ilars  later  than  in  the  preceding  year,  so  that  in 
thirty-three  years  it  occurs  successively  in  ail  the 
seasons.  In  this  inonUi  the  Mohammedans  have 
their  great  hist  daily,  from  sunrise  to  sunset.  This 
fust  and  the  Bairam  (q.  v.)  feast,  which  immediate- 
ly follows  it,  are  the  two  principal  Mohammedan 
festivals. 

RHAPSODY  (from  the  Greek)  was  originally  a 
series  of  poetical  etiusions,  which,  though  separate, 
yet  had  still  a  connexion  with  each  other,  as,  tor 
example,  the  poems  of  Homer.  Those  wandering 
minstrels  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  who  sang  the 
poems  of  Homer  (these  were  a  bo  called  Homendti), 
or  their  own  composition,  were  called  rh<ip*<Miuts. 
They  derived  their  name,  according  to  some,  from 
the  staff  which  they  carried  in  their  band;  accord, 
ing  to  Pindar,  however,  Otey  were  thus  named  from 
their  connecting  together  many  detached  pieces 
of  poetry.  At  present,  we  understand  by  rkap. 
tody,  a  collection  of  poetical  effusions,  •lescnplions, 
&c,  strung  together,  without  any  necessary  con- 
nexion. 

RHEA.  The  older  deities  of  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy are  enveloped  in  such  a  mist,  that  we  often 
find  the  mythuse>  of  dillerent  ages  ami  people  com- 
bined together,  ns  is  the  case  with  the  mythologi- 
cal accounts  of  Rhea  and  Cybele.  Rhea  was  a 
Tiiauide,  and  of  Grecian  origin,  while  Cybele  was 
of  Phrygian  derivation;  they  were  first  confounded, 
probably,  in  Crete,  on  account  of  the  similarity  of 
their  attributes.  Still  the  evidences  of  their  inde- 
pendent origin  are  visible ;  and,  although  we  are 
acquainted  with  the  mythusof  Cybele  only  through 
that  of  Rhea,  yet  the  latter  was  anally  swallowed 
up  by  the  former.  Rhea,  one  of  the  moat  distin- 
guished of  the  Titan  ides  (.see  TUam),  was  the  sis- 
ter and  wife  of  Saturn,  and  with  him  a  symbol  of 
tlie  first  creation.  Rhea,  the  Flowing  (from  ru*  to 
Howl,  is  the  symbol  of  the  struggle  between  chaos 
and  order.  The  former  is  yet  superior ;  by  the 
side  of  Rhea  is  Saturn,  jealous  of  the  new  forms, 
and  annihilating  them  at  the  moment  of  their  crea- 
tion— the  symbol  of  all-devouring  time.  But  in 
the  and,  order  must  prevail;  the  decisive  moment 
has  arrived ;  by  the  advice  of  Gain,  her  mother, 
Rhea  gives  a  stone,  instead  of  her  infant,  to  her 
hirdiand  Saturn,  who  terrified  by  ancient  prophecy 
(see  Saiurn),  had  swallowed  his  children  at  the  mo- 
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ment  of  birth.  She  thin  saves  from  destruction 
three  sons  and  Uiree  daughters,  Jupiter,  Vesta, 
Ceres,  Juno,  Neptune  and  Plutn,  the  new  inhabi- 
tants of  Olympus,  and  overthrows  her  own  |>ower. 
She  continued  to  retain  the  power  of  prophecy; 
and  tome  traces  of  her  were  preserved  in  ttie  mys- 
teries, in  which,  however,  she  was  confounded  with 
f'ybele.  As  the  preserver  of  the  future  sovereign 
of  etuis  and  men.  she  was  the  symbol  of  Uie  pro- 
ductive power  of  nature,  the  preserving  and  life- 
giving  principle  of  tlie  world.  Her  attributes,  as 
the  tamer  of  lions,  which  are  harnessed  to  her 
chariot,  and  as  the  companion  of  Bacchus,  and 
her  crown  of  turrets,  point  to  the  same  symbol. 


Her  worship  was  the  rudest  form  of  natural  reb 
gion,  and  was  attended  with  the  greatest  excesses 
of  licentiousness  and  cruelty. 

RHEA,  Sylvia,  lived  about  8im  B.  C,  and  was 
the  daughter  of  Numitor,  king  of  Alba,  in  Italy. 
Although  a  vestal  virgin,  from  the  embrace  of 
Mars,  she  brought  forth  twins,  Romulus  and  Re- 
mus the  founders  of  Home. 

RIIEiMS.oa  REIMS  (Remi);  a  city  of  France, 
departmetit  of  the  Marne,  ninety  miles  norUi-east 
of  Paris;  lat.  4tfu  14  north;  Ion.  4«  ?  east;  po- 
pulation, 38,«*00.  Rheitns  is  a  very  old  town:  ttie 
streets  are.  in  general,  broad  and  regular,  the 
houses  well  built,  and  there  are  numerous  large 
gardens.  It  contains  some  remarkable  public 
buildings,  among  which  are  the  HAtei  dr  rtlle,  fin- 
ished in  1825 ;  a  magnificent  catliedrul  of  the 
twelfth  century,  one  of  the  finest  monuments  of  lite 
kind  in  France,  with  a  portal  of  great  beauty;  and 
the  church  of  St  K  emy,  in  which  was  preserved 
the  holy  oil  used  in  the  consecration  of  the  kmgv 
(See  Ampulla)  The  coronation  of  the  French 
kings  from  the  time  of  Philip  Augustus  (11 T**  to 
Charles  X.  (1826  .  with  the  exception  of  Henry 
IV.,  crowned  at  C dartres.  Napoleon,  crowned  at 
Pahs,  and  Louis  XV  111.,  wlm  was  not  cmwned  at 
all,  took  place  in  the  cathedral  of  Kheims  (see 
Voromittom)  ;  Imt  Uii«  expensive  ceremony  was 
abolished  in  1833.  Tins  town  was  the  scene  of 
Mime  hard  fighting  between  the  French  and  Rus- 
sians, in  1814.  The  hitter  look  possession  of 
Kheims.  March  \t  but  were  driven  out  by  Napol- 
eon, then  on  his  march  from  laon,  iui  the  loth, 
with  Uie  loss  of  their  general,  St  Priest,  and  WXX) 
men.    See  Cftiitilton,  Cungrrts  nf. 

RHEINt;  AC;  a  part  of  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
along  the  right  bank  of  Uie  Hhine.  about  five 
leagues  long.  It  is  well  peopled,  and  produces 
some  of  Uie  choicest  Rhenish  wines,  liau  is  a 
t.ermnn  word,  signify  me  district. 

RHENISH  CiiNFEHERATION.  See  Confe- 
JrrdtwH  of  the  Htnne. 

RHENISH  om  RHINE  AND  FOOT;  equal  to 
I  n-.t  Knu-hsh,  or  24  Rhenish  equal  to  25  English. 
See  Mriirvrrt. 

RHENISH  WINES;  U)e  finest  wines  of  Ger- 
many. The  vines  on  the  Rlime  were  planted  in 
Die  third  century,  under  the  emperor  I'rolios.  Ac- 
cording to  a  still  existing  tradition.  Cdarlemagne 
tnof>planted  tlie  first  vuie  in  the  Rdeiugau  from 
« >rle»ns.  Tlie  Rlieinp.iu  is  tlie  true  country  of  the 
Rhenish  wine*.  Tlie  U-st  are  Uiose  of  Assmaun- 
sIuoimii  (chiefly  red),  Kudesheim.  Rottliiitder,  Him 
lerdniisrr.  tiei>sendeiin.  .lohiinms|*»rg  (q.  v.),  Uie 
Wsi  of  nil,  of  which  a  Untie  of  U»e  first  quality, 
in  ordinary  senv>ns.  costs,  on  the  *j>ot.  fiom  lour  to 
five  florins. and  Haltenheun  (called  .VffrXeArv finer \ 
Beside*  tlie  wines  of  the  Rdeimniii.  the  following 
nre  good  Rdetush  wines :  on  the  left  hank,  tde 
NirretiMeiner,  Liehfraueiimiirh  'translated.  Our 
l.adj  s  M  lk1,  a  mild  wuie  growing  ucur  \\ 


l^auhenheimer,  Padierarher;  on  site  ngl 
Hochlieimer.    Among  these  oines,  the 
lieimer  and  Assmannthaoser  are  the  uaos 
able;  Uie  Hochhctmer,  Johamusberiger  and 
heimer,  the  most  aromatic ;   Use  Ni 
Markebrunner,  Bacheracher  and 
strongest  and  most  fiery.    Aiuoogj  the  best  vt^ 
ges  are  those  of  1748,  1760.   ITtSi.  176©,  IT 
1779,  1780,  1781,  and  more  particularly 
17*3  and  1811;  also  that  of  1822. 
improve  much  with  age.  and 
longer  Uian  any  other  wines.    Soaxae  srase-oeut 
as  Uiat  of  Uie  dty  of  Bremen,  have  Rhenish  *  T- 
above  150  years  old.    See  also  Hock,  and  M**e. 
Wines. 

RHETORIC  is  Uie  art  of  clothing  the  thowLs 
in  Uie  most  agreeable  and  suitable  form,  to  pro.:-* 
persuasion,  to  excite  Uie  feel  in  *s,  to 
pleasure.    Speech  is  addressed  no  the 
ing,  Uie  will  and  Uie  taste;  it  treats  of  the  troe. .  t 
beautiful  and  Uie  good;  and  is,  therefore,  dki*v . 
critical,  and  paUtetic  or  practical.    Thene  diem  : 
i  'hjects  are  often  united  in  the  same  work,  w'  >  •> 
therefore,  partakes  of  all  Uie  three  characters &!>  " 
mentioned,  but,  at  Uie  same  time,  une  or  the  <o- 
character  so  far  prevails  as  to  give  &  \ irfdoo  txi- 
temper  to  Uie  whole.   In  a  narrower  sense,  rArfv?-.. 
b  the  art  of  persuasive  speaking,  or  the  art  of  n 
orator,  which  teaches  Uie  composition  and  de^Tm 
of  discourses  intended  to  move  the  feelings  •■>• 
sway  Uie  will  of  others.    These  productions  of  \1* 
rhetorical  art  are  designed  to  be  protiouncesL  is  tie 
presence  of  hearers,  wiUi  appropriate  gresxnre  im 
declamation;  and  they  often,  therefore,  require  a  af- 
ferent style  of  com  position  and  arraneewrnt  fra 
Uiose  works  which  are  intended  for  readers,  or  «a- 
ply  to  be  read  and  not  oratoncally  declaimed.  *ai 
which  are  embraced  in  the  jurisdiction  of  rhetor* 
in  its  widest  sense.    The  Romans  distingiusbai 
Utree  kinds  of  eloquence — Uie  demonstrative,  otra- 
pied  with  praise  or  blame,  and  addressed  to  tat 
judgment ;  Uie  deliberative,  which  acts  upon  u* 
will  and  Uie  inclinations  by  persuasion  or  d;«*&- 
sion;  and  Uie  judicial  or  forens>c  which  is  used  » 
defending  or  attacking.    I  be  Greeks  divided  da- 
courses  according  to  their  contents  as  relating  la 
precepts  (Xtytvr),  manners  (if*),  and  feelmes  ;«-«/«, 
ami  as,  Uierefore,  calculated  to  instruct,  to  p.eus*. 
and  to  move— a  division  easily  recoticileab>  vn:h 
Uie  former.    The  Romans  had,  also,  a  eurre»j aid- 
ing division  into  the  genu*  dieendt  tt-mme.  i»ra*wr 
and   sublime.      Another  division  of  eioqurwe. 
founded  on  Uie  subject  to  which  it  relates,  is  'v&> 
academical,  sacred  (pulpit  eloquence)  and  pilius! 
1  he  two  latter  only  allow  of  Uie  lofty  fiicU*  tf 
el«»quence.    In  Uie  wider  sense,  as  above  eip^T"*^- 
rtietoric  treats  of  prose  composition  in  general, 
whether  in  Uie  form  of  historical  works,  phi!*©- 
plural  dissertations,  practical  precepts,  dialog)**, 
or  letters,  and.  Uierefore,  includes  the  ouosavrra- 
tion  of  all  Uie  qualities  of  prose  composition, 
purity  of  style,  structure  of  sentence,  figures  of 
speech.  &c. ;  in  short,  of  whatever  relates  to  clear- 
ness, preciseness,  elegance  and  strength  of  expres- 
sion. In  Uie  narrower  sense  of  rhetoric,  as  Uie  srtuf 
persuasive  speaking,  it  treats  of  Uie  invention  aid 
disposition  of  the  matter.    The  latter  includes  U* 
arrangement  of  the  parts,  which  are  ilieexonJiun 
or  introduction,  narration  (when  necessary),  prupaa- 
lion  and  division,  proof  or  refutation,  and  conclusflo 
or  peroration,  and  Uie  elocution,  which  relates  10 
the  style,  and  requires  elegance,  purity  and  pwv 
sion.    The  delivery,  or  pronunciation,  also  fall* 
here.    Aristotle,  Cicero  and  Quintal  tan  are  Uie  pr*- 
cii«l  writers  on  rhetoric  among  Uie  ancients;  »aJ 
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:  valuable  English  work*  on  this  subject,  are 
Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Blair's  Lectures 
cm i  Rhetoric,  and  the  Elements  of  Rhetoric  by 
Wluitely  (now  archbishop  of  Dublin). 

R  H  KTORI  CI  ANS  and  GRAMMARIANS.  1st 
Those  who  were  skilled  in  language  were  called, 
by  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans,  grammarian; 
or  phiMoguti.  Their  studies  embraced  every  kind 
of  literary  productions  (yp^m,  writing),  and  what 
ever  might  be  necessary  to  illustrate  ami  explain 
'in.  But  the  grammarians,  who  were  called  also, 
first,  critic;  and  by  the  Romans  literati,  occupied 
themselves  chiefly  with  the  explanation  and  criti- 
ciam  of  the  earlier  poets.  They  were  distinguished 
from  the  grammatists  {grammtatitUe,  literatores)  by 
deeper  and  more  extensive  erudition  ;  the  gratnma- 
tists  treating  tuainiy  of  the  elements  and  rudiments 
of  knowledge.  We  find  the  first  examples  of  scien- 
tific researches  into  l»ni 


who,  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  . 
an  their  schools,  in  the  explanation  of  the  poets, 
and  particularly  Homer,  for  the  purpose  of  cultiva- 
ting the  taste,  and  exercising  the  critical  powers  ; 
and  their  ingenuity  was  principally  occupied  upon 
difficulties  of  their  own  raising.    By  this  practice, 
they  taught  their  pupils  to  examine  the  laws  of  lan- 
guage accurately,  and  observe  them  carefully, 
some  of  the  scholars  of  Socrates,  especially  Plato, 
also  distinguished  themselves  by  their  illustrations 
of  the  poets.    Aristotle,  who  is  called  the  founder 
of  criticism  and  K  r:i  miliar,  made  a  revision  of  the 
Homeric  poems  lor  Alexander  the  Great,  and  at- 
tempted to  purify  them  from  interpolations.  Before 
him,  however,  Pisistratus  is  related  to  have  arranged 
the  poems  of  Homer  in  the  order  in  which  they  now 
stand,  and  Cymethus  of  Chios,  Antimachus  of  Colo- 
phon, Thea trenes  of  Rbegium,  and  some  others, 
hud  occupied  themselves  with  the  interpretation  of 
Homer.    But  although  some  individuals  had  turned 
their  attention  particularly  to  the  explanation,  or 
the  emendation,  of  the  ancient  authors,  the  science 
of  language  and  criticism  was  carried  to  much 
greater  perfection  by  the  Alexandrian  scholars. 
Afier  Alexandria  had  become  the  seat  of  science, 
the  rules  of  the  Greek  language,  the  laws  of  the 
interpretation  of  uiithors,  and  the  explanation  of 
mythology,  the  rules  for  the  determination  of  the 
various  readings,  and  the  particular  merits  of  sepa- 
rate passages,  or  whole  books,  became  subjects  of 
study.    The  age  of  the  Alexandrian  grammarians 
(vee  Alexandria*  School)  is,  therefore,  Uie  first 
period  in  the  history  of  the  ancient  grammarians  : 
they  decided  the  relative  rank  of  Ute  aulltors  who 
were  to  be  considered  as  models  of  taste,  revised 
some  of  their  works,  illustrated  litem  with  various 
researches,  unravelled  and  explained  mythology, 
couqiosed  lexicons  upon  individuals  or  upon  bodies 
of  authors,  collected  the  rules  of  grammar,  and 
judged  the  faults  and  merits  of  writings,  which  is 
the  province  of  the  higlier  criticism.    To  refer  to 
remarks  of  different  kinds  upon  the  margins  of  the 
hooks,  the  grammarian*  made  use  of  critical  marks 
and  signs.    Different  signs  were  used  for  different 
authors.     Among  the  grammarians  of  this  age, 
Ihdymus  of  Alexandria,  who  lived  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  a  critic  :  be 
was  lurnamed  •  £«A«i»rifH  (Ironsides),  because  he 
wrote  4000  books.    The  second  period  embraces 
the  period  of  the  New  Platonists,  who  considered 
thesis  objects  of  inquiry  Important  enough  to  oc- 
cupy their  attention.    The  critics  and  grammarians 
of  this  age  generally  turned  their  aueulion  more  to 
Uie  thoughts  of  authors  and  the  contents  of  their 
works,  than  to  the  explanation  of  words  or  the  laws 
(■'language.  In  all  of  them, 


tific  system,  founded  upon  religion,  b  apparent  ; 
few  of  them  penetrated  the  peculiar  character  of 
Grecian  antiquity.  This  period  commences  with 
Plutarch  of  Chwronea  (A.  D.  100),  to  whom  some 
critical  and  grammatical  writings  are  attributed, 
which  are,  however,  unworthy  of  him.  The  third 
period  embraces  those  grammarians,  mostly  monks, 
who  diligently  compiled  from  the  ancient  authors, 
collected  dictionaries  from  different  writings,  gave 
rules  for  preserving  the  purity  of  the  Attic  dialect 
from  individual  authors,  or  made  annotations  on  the 
margins  of  manuscripts.  Many  grammatical  works 
of  this  age  are  yet  extant,  in  judging  of  the  intrin- 
sic value  and  utility  of  which,  not  only  the  qualifi- 
cations of  their  authors,  but  more  particularly  the 
purity  of  the  sources  whence  they  drew,  must  be 
taken  into  consideration.  This  period  includes 
tliuse  Greeks,  who,  fleeing  from  their  country,  first 
revived  a  taste  for  the  study  of  Greek  in  Italy,  at 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth,  and  particularly  iu  the 
fifteenth  century.  Some  collections  of  the  Greek 
grammarians  were  made  in  the  fifteenth  and  six- 
teenth centuries,  among  which  the  Cornucopia  et 
Hortut  Adunidit  (Venice,  1496,  folio),  and  Alexan- 
der Heiadius's  Gleanings  of  the  Greek  language, 
are  worthy  of  notice.  Neither  Grecian  literature, 
in  general,  nor  grammatical  studies,  were  cultivated 
by  the  earlier  Romans  ;  they  were  looked  upon  by 
the  multitude  as  a  waste  of  lime,  and  by  patriots, 
as  hurtful  to  morals,  while  the  slate  was  yet  rude 
and  warlike,  and  the  want  of  a  more  refined  taste 
was  not  yet  felt  But  acquaintance  with  the  Greeks 
attracted  the  attention  of  many  to  this  subject,  and 
of  the  most  distinguished  men— Scipio  Africa- 


nus  and  Cat  us  Lash  us,  for  example— encouraged 
the  cultivation  of  Grecian  learning.  The  first 
Roman  teachers  of  grammar,  Livius  Androuicusand 
Ennius  (B.  C.  236—  loo),  who  were  in  part  of  Gre- 
cian descent,  and  wrote  both  in  prose  and  poetry, 
made  translations  from  some  Greek  authors.  A 
general  taste  fur  philological  learning,  and  the 
auxiliary  sciences,  among  the  Romans,  was  pro- 
moted by  the  mission  of  lite  Greek  critic  and  gram- 
marian Crates  of  Mallus,  a  contemporary  of  Aris- 
tarchus,  to  the  Roman  senate,  as  amlnssador  of 
king  Allalus  Philadelphia,  soon  after  the  death  of 
Ennius  (B.  C.  170) :  during  his  long  residence  there, 
he  delivered  lectures  from  time  to  time,  and  his 
lessons  awakened,  among  the  Romans,  a  disposition 
to  imitate  the  example  of  the  Greeks.  As  Grecian 
science  became  the  standard  to  which  the  Romans 
attempted  to  conform,  the  latter  preserved,  in  its 
full  extent,  the  Grecian  idea  of  the  science  of  lan- 
guage, and  the  Roman  dialect  of  die  Latin  language 
became,  under  the  influence  of  the  Grecian,  the 
language  of  books,  and  of  the  cultivated  classes. 
The  grammatical  studies  became  so  popular,  that 
the  most  distinguished  men  wrote  upon  them  ;  and 
there  always  continued  to  be  schools  of  reputation 
in  Rome.  The  teachers  received  very  high  prices 
for  tuition  ;  and  Marcus  Scaurus  gave  about  1(3,000 
dollars  for  a  learned  slave,  LutaUu*  Daphnis,  and 
soon  after  set  him  at  liberty;  and  Lucius  Apu- 
leius  received  a  salary  of  nearly  10,000  dollars 
a  year,  from  a  rich  Roman  knight,  for  his  lessons. 
The  study  of  grammar  was  likewise  diligently  pro- 
secuted in  the  provinces,  and  some  of  the  most  dis- 
luiguished  teachers  were  in  Gaul.  With  the  increase 
of  literary  works  iu  the  Roman  language,  increas- 
ing attention  was  paid  to  the  primitive  Latin 
tongue,  and  to  Roman  literature  and  antiquity.  Sue- 
tonius devoted  a  particular  treatise  to  the  oldest 
Latin  grammarians,  iu  which  be  gives  accounts  of 
their  lives  and  writings.  The  extant  writings  of 
the  later  Latin  grammarians  are  to  be  foui  d  in  the 
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collection  of  Elias  Putsch  (Hanau,  1605,  4to.)  Ves- 
pasian and  Adrian  confirmed  to  Uie  grammarians 
tlie  privilege  of  exemption  from  civil  services  and 
burdens.  Private  cilisens  also  took  an  interest  in 
the  schools,  and  supported  them  at  their  own  ex- 
pense. As,  in  the  earliest  times,  instruction  in 
grammar  and  music  was  given  by  the  same  person, 
the  ancient  grammarians  also  gave  lessons  in  rhe- 
toric; and  many  are  distinguished  as  authors  in 
both  departments.  Even  after  the  sciences  had  be- 
come distinct,  the  grammarians  still  continued  to 
teach  some  of  the  elementary  branches  of  rhetoric, 
and,  in  earlier  times,  orators  passed  directly  from 
the  school  of  a  grammarian  to  take  part  in  judicial 
proceedings. 

2d.  Instructors  in  eloquence  were  called  rhetori- 
cians among  the  Greeks ;  and  they  also  bore  the 
same  name,  or  that  of  professors  (prv/ettoret),  among 
tlie  early  Romans.  The  invention  of  rhetoric  is 
ascribed  by  the  ^Egyptians  and  poets  to  Thoth, 
Hermes,  or  Mercury,  as,  in  ancient  times,  the  men- 
tal powers  and  operations,  in  general  were  looked 
upon  as  something  divine.  Pittheus,  the  uncle  of 
Theseus,  is  said  to  have  first  taught  this  art  at 
Traezene,  in  the  temple  of  the  Muses,  and  to  have 
composed  a  treatise  upon  it ;  but  this,  8t  so  early  a 
time,  is  incredible.  Some  consider  Eropedocies 
(B.  C.  444)  as  the  inventor  of  rhetoric,  of  which  he 
may  have  laid  tlie  first  foundation  ;  otliers,  Corax 
and  Tisias  of  Sicily,  who  first  reduced  the  rules  of 
rhetoric  to  writing,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  re- 
volution there,  many  disputes  arose  concerning  pro- 
perty, and  the  want  of  a  style  of  speaking  suitable 
for  courts  of  justice  was  much  felt.  Some  ascribe 
Uie  invention  of  rhetoric  to  Gorgias  of  Leontium, 
in  Sicily,  a  pupil  of  Empedocles,  as  he  was  the  first 
who  made  use  of  the.  artificial  figures  and  forms  of 
speech.  Others  have  recognised  Aristotle  as  the 
inventor  of  rhetoric,  who,  in  fact,  first  gave  it  a 
scientific  form.  We  find  two  sects  of  rhetoricians 
mentioned,  the  Apollodorians  and  Theodorians,  so 
called  from  ApoUodorus  of  Pergamus,  who  was  the 
teacher  of  the  emperor  Augustus  at  Apollonia,  and 
from  Theodoras,  to  whose  lessons  the  emperor 
Tiberius  is  said  to  have  attended  at  Rhodes.  The 
object  of  Grecian  rhetoric  was  to  represent  every 
thing  so  as  to  give  it  Uie  appearance  of  plausibility 
and  truth.  Before  Aristotle,  the  sophists,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Zeno,  the  Elratic,  in  dialectics,  were 
teachers  of  eloquence  :  arrogant,  vain,  avaricious, 
and  selfish,  they  endeavoured  to  win  admiration  by 
their  dexterity  in  speaking  on  all  qiieslions,  even 
without  preparation,  and  to  gain  influence  by  the 
arts  of  persuasion,  at  a  time  when  wealth,  luxury, 
licentiousness,  and  the  splendour  of  political  elo- 
quence, which  (particularly  in  Athens,  where  it 
was  favoured  by  democratic  institutions,  and  had 
arrived  at  its  full  maturity)  invited  to  such  a  study 
(in  the  84th  Olympiad,  or  B.  C.  440 )  As  art  na- 
turally precedes  science,  the  practice  of  eloquence 
is  of  earlier  origin  than  the  rules  of  rhetoric.  The 
rhetoricians  drew  their  rules  and  examples  from  tlie 
master-works  of  the  orators,  whose  name  {f**»fu) 
was  afterwards  applied  to  them.  But  this  mode  of 
proceeding  whs  changed  about  tlie  time  of  the 
i'toiemies,  when  two  ingenious  and  learned  critics, 
Aristophanes  and  Aristarchus.  taught  in  Alexandria. 
They  selected  ten  Attic  orators  (whose  lives  are 
given  in  a  work  ascribed  to  Plutarch)  as  models  of 
imitation,  whose  works  they  analysed,  and  from 
them  derived  their  principles.  But  while  the  art 
of  oratory  was  older  than  the  science  of  rhetoric, 
Uie  latter  long  survived  Uie  former,  continuing  its 
instructions  even  to  Uie  time  of  Theodosius  Uie 
Great.   Eloquence  flourished  at  Athens  only  160 


years,  and  perished,  with  every  thin*  t*kte  m 

great,  on  the  overthrow  of  liberty,  uadrr  vfca 
patronage  it  had  flourished,  and  whten  ;t  a  is 
defended.    It  was  carried)  to  Asia  Minr*.  I'.ln 
where  .Eschines  introduced  it  at  the  um  d  u 
banishment,  and  other  11  lands,  bat,  is  the*  v* 
derings,  lost  its  original  charms,  and  vw  rt>nv 
by  foreign  manners.    Thus  arose  the  deunm 
Uie  Attic,  Asiatic  and  R  hod  inn  orators.  Aspm; 
use  of  ornament,  combined  with  a  jodkaoa  abs- 
ence from  «.lnkmg  tontnists,  characienjed  it-  1 
style.    The  Asiatic  eloquence  indulged  ir  a  tMr 
fulness  of  expression,  and  a  free  use  of  nVtvs 
ornaments.   The  Asiatic  orators,  particdady  tin 
of  Lycia  and  Caria,  were  addicted  to  a  sort  rfrfco 
mical  close  of  Uieir  sentences.    The  Raedoit 
quence  is  said  to  have  preserved  a  medium  bK*i-i 
these  two.    Eloquence  was  finally  tramp  ac»)  ~ 
Rome  by  Greek  teachers,  where  it  share  iir» 
splendour  ;  and  Cicero  appeared  as  the  graa 
public  orator  of  his  country-     Hut  here,  am.  i~* 
arriving  at  the  highest  perfect  ion.  it  began  gr-i- 
to  decline ;  for,  when  freedom  of  speed)  w 
strained,  public  eloquence  censed  to  be  ntrm*. 
The  old  sophists  certainly  did  an  hnportart  ar"> 
by  Uie  establishment  of  schools  of  oratory :  a  « 
time,  they  were  Uie  only  public  teachers  of  nVtaa 
and  they  encouraged  the  youth  to  aim  at  tie  or 
of  eloquence,  both  by  instruction  and  pracuw,  * 
by  their  own  example,  as  deda  inters  isam. 
The  sophists  were  distinguished  by  a  porpk  pm. 
which  was  a  sort  of  official  dress.    Ai  AuV#tr. 
one,  and  particularly  no  foreigner,  was  aLc«r 
assume  this  dress  without  Uie  consent  of  the  w» 
nity  of  Uie  sophists,  and  without  haviegbem*- 
mitted  into  Uie  order:  the  Roman  einpena  a* 

firohibited  those  who  were  not  regulsm  <jji_>. 
rum  teaching  declamation.    Besides  ouVr  nott 
usages  in  Uie  Greek  ceremony  of  siiroo*  as,  a 
candidates  were  led  to  a  public  bath.   After  * 
bath,  the  person  received  the  mantle,  by  * 
authority  of  Uie  president  of  the  department  of » 
quence,  to  whom  he  paid  a  urge  are  for  tail  p*- 
mission.   With  Uie  manUe,  the  initiated  pmu  i» 
ceived  Uie  dignity  and  name  of  a  sophist  TV? 
who  in  this  manner  bad  obtained  Uie  rank  oft 
torician,  spent  their  time  in  teaching  oratory,  a^ 
engaged  in  various  rhetorical  exercises  witt  taw 
scholars.  The  principal  design  of  rhetorical  ia** 
tion  was  to  prepare  Uie  scholars  for  condumtf  en 
processes,  in  which  every  thing  was  trst*  * 
orally.  Those  who,  in  the  rhetorical  schc  k  r» 
Used  themselves  in  speaking  upon  supposed  <** 
and  their  pupils,  were  called  scholasi** ;  batfcf 
name  was  finally  brought  into  contempt.  Thr^ 
torical  instruction  of  Uie  sophists  awwsted  dartj 
in  arts  of  deception,  in  Uie  means  of  biadiaf 
adversary,  and  ensnaring  him  by  soph»tK*]  t^-^ 
Ues  and  quibbles.  They  required  a  targe  fcr. 
was  paid  beforehand.   In  later  times,  the  Gas* 
and  Latin  rhetoricians  were  paid  by  the  Ri«*»  **■ 
pcrors  (first  under  Vespasian).     The  rhri»-*-r* ' 
also  wrote  speeches  for  others.     AnUpha  • 
the  first  who  composed  forensic  speed**  •» 
Uie  use  of  oUiers.     With  an  oration  oi  l-r*** 
Iphicrates  very  often  gained  Uie  advanuze** 
his  adversary.     Anytus,  by  a  speech  pwfe* 
for  him  by  Uie  sophist  Polycrates,  obtair.rd 
demnaUon  of  Socrates,  who  disdained  tti  c*  •* 
written  for  him  by  Lytias.    Dinanlm*  bronwrd 
by  composing  orations  for  others.  The  pnc«  P1 
for  them  were  high,  and  many  writer*  obuwad  » 
much  celebrity  as  to  be  constanUy  occopWd  at  tk» 
way.   At  length  this  traffic  fell  into  merited  <» 
U-mpt,  and  many  great  men  avoided  Icaiiaj  «•* 
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ton  spo«rhf*,  from  fear  of  bring  reproaclied  as  i 

K*»J*l»i»ls. 

RHEUMATISM  ;  a  disease  attende 
j>ams,  which  has  so  much  resemblance  to  the  gout, 
wiinc  physicians  have  considered  it  as  not  an 
entirely  distinct  disease  ;  although  they  are  by  no 
means  to  be  confounded.  (See  6W.)  Rheumatism 
is  distinguished  into  acute  and  chronic.  The  former 
*s  of  short  continuance,  and  either  shifting  to  differ- 
ent part*  of  the  body  or  confined  to  a  [particular 
part  :  in  the  Utter  case,  it  hn»  a  tendency  to  pass 
into  tlse  chronic,  unless  properly  attended  lo  :  it  is 
often  Attended  with  fever,  or  sometimes  comes  on 
in  the  train  of  a  fever.    This  combination  of  rheu- 
matism with  fever  is  called  rheumatic  (ever,  which 
>*    considered  by  physicians  a  distinct  species. 
Chronic  rheumatism  is  attended  with  pains  in  the 
head,  shoulders,  knees,  and  other  large  joints, 
wrhtrJi,  at  times,  are  confined  to  one  particular  part, 
and  at  others  shift  from  one  Joint  to  another,  with- 
out occasioning  any  fever  ;  and  in  this  manner  the 
complaint  continues  often  for  a  considerable  time, 
uiul  ut  length  goes  off.    No  dauger  is  attendant  on 
chronic  rheumatism;  but  a  person  having  been  once 
Attacked  with  it,  is  ever  afterwards  more  or  less 
liable  to  returns  of  it.   Neither  is  the  acute  rheu- 
nuitism  frequently  accompanied  with  much  danger. 
The  acute  is  proceeded  by  shivering,  heat,  thirst, 
and  frequent  pulse  ;  after  which  the  pain  com- 
mences, and  soon  fixes  on  the  joints.   The  chronic 
rheumatUm  is  distinguished  by  pain  in  the  joints, 
without  fever,  and  is  divided  into  three  species ; 
lumbago,  affecting  the  loins ;  tciatien,  affecting  the 
hip;  and  arlhrodynia,  or  pains  in  the  joints.  The 
acute  rheumatism  mostly  terminates  in  one  of  these 
species.    Rheumatism  may  arise  at  all  timet  of  the 
year,  when  there  are  frequent  vicissitudes  of  tiie 
weather  from  heat  to  cold,  but  the  spring  and 
autumn  are  the  seasons  in  which  it  is  most  preva- 
lent ;  and  it  attacks  persons  of  all  ages  ;  but  very 
young  people  are  less  suhject  to  it  than  adults.  Ob- 
structed perspiration,  occasioned  either  by  wearing 
wet  doilies,  lying  in  damp  linen,  or  damp  rooms, 
or  by  being  exposed  to  cool  air  when  the  body  lias 
been  much  heated  by  exercise,  is  the  cause  which 
usually  produces  rheumatism.  Those  who  are  much 
afflicted  with  this  complaint,  are  very  apt  to  be 
sensible  of  the  approach  of  wet  weatlier,  by  finding 
wandering  pains  about  them  at  that  period.  Rheu- 
matism usually  attacks  only  the  external  muscular 
parts,  but  hits  sometimes  been  known  to  affect  the 
internal  parts,  especially  the  serous  membranes,  the 
pleura,  the  peritofueum,  the  dura  mater. 

RHIGAS,  Constant i  nk,  the  Tyrtff  ns  of  modem 
Greece,  the  first  mover  of  the  war  for  Grecian  inde- 
pendence, was  bora  about  1 763,  at  Velestini,  a  small 
city  of  Thessaly,  and  was  early  distinguished  for 
talent.   As  he  was  not  rich  enough  to  devote  him- 
self to  literature,  he  engaged  in  commerce,  went  to 
Uudmrest,  and  remained  there  until  1790.  He 
made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with  the  liters - 
tore  of  ancient  Greece.    Latin,  French,  Italian  and 
German  were  familiar  to  him :  he  wrote  Greek  and 
French,  and  was  a  poet  and  a  proficient  in  music. 
He  funned  the  bold  plan  of  freeing  Greece  from  the 
Ottoman  Port*  by  means  of  a  great  secret  associa- 
tion, and  succeeded  even  in  bringing  powerful  Turks 
into  his  conspiracy  ;  among  others,  the  celebrated 
rastwan  Oglou.    He  then  went  to  Vienna,  where 
n*any  rich  merchants  and  some  learned  men  of  his 
nation  resided.    From  this  place  he  held  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  most  important  confede- 
rate! in  Greece,  and  in  other  parts  of  Europe.  At 
[he  same  time,  he  published  u  Greek  journal,  trans- 
lated the  Tiavels  of  the  Younger  Anacharsis,  and 


wrote  a  treatise  upon  tactics.  His  patriotic  songs, 
in  his  native  language,  were  calculated  to  inflame 
the  imagination  of  the  Greek  youth,  and  to  embitter 
them  atuinst  the  Mussulmans.  He  likewise  pre- 
pared a  map  of  all  Greece,  with  the  ancient  and 
modern  names  of  places,  in  twelve  sheets,  which 
was  printed  at  the  expense  of  his  countrymen  in 
Vienna.  He  perished  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  hav- 
ing been  arrested  in  Trieste.  The  signatures  of  all 
the  confederates  were  contained  in  a  document 
which  tie  always  carried  about  with  him.  This  he 
destroyed  in  the  night,  and  swallowed  the  names  of 
his  countrymen,  with  several  other  prisoners  he 
was  conducted  to  Vienna.  Rhigas  ami  three  others 
of  those  arrested  were  sent  lack  in  chains  to  Bel- 
grade, in  May,  1798,  am),  according  to  some  ac- 
counts, beheaded,  and  cast  into  ttie  Danube.  Ac- 
cording to  other  accounts,  Rhigas  was  sawed  asun- 
der between  two  boards. 

RHINE  (in  German,  Jtarm;  in  Dutch.  Rhun, 
or  Rfn) ;  m  magnitude  the  fourth  river  of  Europe, 
ami  one  of  the  noblest  rivers  in  the  world.  There 


are  rivers  whose  course  is  longer, and  whose  volume 
of  water  is  greater,  but  none  which  twites  almost 
every  thing  that  can  render  an  earthlv  object  magni- 
ficent and  charming,  in  the  same  degree  as  the 
Rhine.  As  it  flows  down  from  the  distant  ridges 
of  the  Alps,  through  fertile  regions  into  the  opeu 
sea,  so  it  comes  down  from  remote  antiquity,  asso- 
ciated in  every  age  with  momentous  events  in  the 
history  of  the  neighbouring  nations.  A  river  which 
presents  so  many  historical  recollections  of  Roman 
conquests  and  detests,  of  the  chivalric  exploits  of 
the  feudal  period,  of  the  wars  and  negotiations  of 
modern  times,  of  the  coronations  of  emperors  whose 
bones  repose  by  its  side ;  on  whose  borders  stand 
the  two  grandest  monuments  of  the  noble  architec- 
ture of  the  middle  ages  ;  whose  banks  present  every 
variety  of  wild  and  picturesque  rocks,  thick  forest*, 
fertile  plains,  vineyards  sometimes  gently  sloping, 
sometimes  perched  among  lofty  crags,  wliere  indus- 
try has  won  a  domain  among  the  fortresses  of  nature; 
whose  hanks  are  ornamented  with  populous  cities, 
flourishing  towns  and  villages,  castles  and  ruins, 
with  which  a  thousand  legends  are  connected, 
beautiful  and  romantic  roads,  and  salutary  mineral 
springs  ;  a  river  whose  waters  offer  choice  fish,  as 
its  banks  offer  the  choicest  wines ;  which,  in  its 
course  of  900  miles,  ailords  630  miles  of  uninter- 
rupted navigation,  from  Basle  to  the  sea,  and  en- 
ables the  Sntiahitants  of  its  banks  to  exchange  the 
rich  and  various  products  of  its  shores  ;  whose  cities, 
famous  for  commerce,  science,  and  works  of  strength, 
which  furnish  protection  to  Germany,  are  also 
famous  as  the  seats  of  Roman  colonies,  and  of  ec- 
clesiastical councils,  and  are  associated  with  many 
of  the  most  imj>ortant  events  recorded  in  history  ; 
—  such  a  river  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Germans 
regard  with  a  kind  of  reverence,  and  frequently  call 
in  poetry  father  Rhine,  or  king  Rhine.  (See 
Byron's  verses  on  the  Rhine,  in  ChUdt  Harold,  canto 
iii,  stansas  55 — 61.) 

Since  the  French  revolution,  the  Rhine  has  been 
frequently  called  in  France  the  natural  boundary 
between  France  and  Germany  ;  with  equal  reason 
the  Elbe  might  be  called  so,  and  perhaps  would 
have  been  called  so,  had  the  French  empire  con- 
tinued, as  it  had  extended  already  to  that  river  at 
one  point*  The  Rhine  rises  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 

"  Rivers  are,  generally  »p*akine,  poor  menu  of  political 
►^p»ratii>n.  becau**  they  are,  to  fact,  m«*an«  »f  ronneaiait 
rather  than  <•!  «rp»rM  on.  M<>unta)i>a  »nd  lanfrua|r**  furnish 
far  amr*  rRVrtua!  liiiea  of  dftnamUaa.  Th#  only  reason 
why  riven  have  eft<-n  rwn  taken  a*  fraamrm,  to,  bream* 
thev  arc  line*  arawa  by  nature,  which  etui  b»  enatir  di-»itf- 
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the  Orisons,  from  three  rhief  sources.  The  first  mates 
fmm  U>c  mountain  called  Crispalt,  north-east  of  the 
St  GotiiAnl,  and  unite*  at  Dissentis  with  the  second, 
which  contra  from  the  LucmaniaJi  mountain  :  both 
unite  with  the  third,  which  comes  from  a  glacier  in 
the  mountain  of  Adula,  about  twmty  league*  distant 
from  Reichenau,  the  point  of  confluence  of  all  three. 
The  nver  hire  lakes  the  name  of  Rhine,  and  is 
v;m  feet  whie.  It  passes  through  the  Bodcnsee 
(take  of  Constance,  q.  v.).  From  Reichenau  to 
Hasle  it  is  navigable  at  intervals,  sometimes  only 
by  rafts.  Before  it  falls  into  the  lake  of  Constance, 
it  forms  the  cataract  of  Schatl  hausen.  in  the  canton 
of  Zurich,  where  the  river  is  closely  compressed  by 
rocks  and  falls  with  great  fury  eighty  feet.  After 
having  traversed  or  touched  several  cantons  of 
Switaeriaod,  also  Austria,  linden.  France,  Bavaria, 
llessia,  Nassau,  Prussia,  and  the  Netherlands,  it 
divides  into  several  branches.  Hardly  has  it  en- 
tered Holland  (at  Kmmerich),  when  it  sends  off  to 
the  left  a  considerable  branch,  the  Waal,  which 
joins  the  Meuse  at  Woudnchem.  Somewhat  lower 
down,  a  little  above  Amheim,  on  the  right,  a 
branch  is  formed  which  occupies  the  bed  of  a  canal 
.  .iiistrtK-ted  by  Drusus  ;  tins  is  the  New-Yssel, 
which,  alter  having  joined  the  Old-Yssel.  at  Does- 
hnrg,  takes  the  name  of  Yssel,  or  Over-Yssel,  and 
empties  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  Armed  at  Wyk-by- 
Duurstede,  twenty-seven  miles  east  of  Arnheim.the 
Rhine  divides  into  two  branches  ;  one  of  which, 
tiie  chief  continuation  of  the  nver.  is  called  Lech, 
and  joins  ihe  Meuse  :  it  forms  on  its  right  the  Ned- 
er-Yfcvl,  which  also  joins  tlie  Meuse  ;  the  other 
branch,  formerly  the  roost  considerable,  but  now 
small,  is  now  called  the  Crooked  Rhine  ( Kromme- 
Ithyn),  and  takes  its  course  to  I'lrecht,  where 
again  it  splits:  the  north-west  branch  is  called 
\  edit,  and  empties  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  ;  the  other 
western  branch,  called  Old  Rhine  (Oudr Rhyn 
empties  into  the  North  sea,  two  leagues  from  Ley- 
deii.  It  formerly  disappeared  in  the  downs  of  Kut 
wyk,  formed  in  s60 ;  but  it  has  lieen  conducted  by 
a  canal  from  Leyden  to  the  «ea.  The  most  import- 
ant rivers  which  flow  into  it  are.  the  Aar,  Kintig, 
Murg,  Neekar.  Maine,  Nahe,  Lalin,  Moselle,  Frit, 
Ruhr,  Lippe :  the  most  imimrtant  places  on  the 
banks  are  Constance,  S-liatl hausen,  Basle,  Spire, 
Manheun,  Worms,  Meuts.  Bingeii,  Coblentx,  Bonn, 
Cologne,  Dusseldorf,  Wesel,  Kmmerich.  Amheim, 
Clrecht,  Leyden.  The  whole  basin  of  the  Rhine 
is  about  I  *0  leagues  long,  and  100  leagues  wide, 
where  it  is  the  widest,  and  comprises  about  10,000 
square  leagues.  The  canal  of  the  Rhone  and 
Rhine  unites  these  two  rivers  by  means  of  the 
Saone  ;  the  great  ranal  of  the  North  uniting  the 
Rhine  with  the  Meuse  and  the  Nethe,  and  thus  with 
the  Scheldt.  In  the  article  Danube,  we  have 
s|x>ken  of  the  projected  canal  which  was  to  unite 
the  DanulM*  and  the  Rhine,  the  Black  tea,  ami  the 
Northern  ocean. 

The  Rhine  furnishes  excellent  salmon  (called 
l*\ch$e  when  they  ox-end  the  river  in  spring,  aim- 
ing from  the  sea.  ami  Salrnm  when  they  descend  in 
autumn  to  the  sea),  sturgeons,  lampreys,  pikes,  and 
excellent  carps. 

From  Strasburg  to  Spire  the  Rhine  is  about  1 100 
fret  wide  ;  at  some  parts  of  the  Rheingau,  it  is 
1800;  at  Cologne,  1900.  At  Schenkenschana, 
wberfl  it  enters  the  Netherlands,  it  is  ¥150  feet 
wide.  Its  depth  from  Basle  to  Strasburg  is  lie 
tw  een  ten  and  twelve  feet  j  at  Menu,  twenty-four  ; 
at  Dusseldorf,  fifty.  When  the  snow  melts  in 
Switzerland,  the  Rhine  rises  from  twelve  to  thirteen 
feet  above;  its  common  level.  The  mean  descent 
of  the  river  is  about  seven  feel  a  mile  ;  its  current 
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rum  al»ut  288  feet  in  a  minute,  or 
a  third  miles  per  boor.    Vessels  of 
450  tons  go  up  the  river  to  Cologne, 
to  tO0  t<»  Menu,  those  of  100  to  1*5  to 
Steam-boats  and  "  water -diligences  " 
munication  easy.    The  congress  of  V 
declared  the  navigation  of  all  the 
free ;  but  this  ordinance  has  not  been 
effect  as  regards  the  Danube,  mod  it 
after  fifteen  years'  negotiation  brt 
powers,  and  after  563  protocols  bad 
on  the  subject,  that  the  navigation  of  the 
made  free,  in  the  year  1831. 

Three  books  contain  every  thing 
journey  along  the  Rhine :  one,  by 
fiends  the  journey  from  Menu  to 
most  romantic  part  south  of  Basle  ; 
Aloys  Schreiber,  comprehends  th*»  w/F 
the  Rhine,  with  excursions  into  neigh' 
the  third  is  by  Ch.  A  Fischer— Newest  G 
Mayence  to  Cologne  (Frankfort,  1*27). 
exist  excellent  repre*entalitms  of  the  scene 
Rhine,  semi- perspective  and  semUtopograpiuc,  w 
ingenious  productions,  which  afford  the 
the  highest  gratification.  See,  also,  the  Pt 
of  the  Rhine,  from  Ma  fence  to  Coiogmr,  by 
kamp  i Dread,  and  Frank/.,  18*5.  in  eighty 
ingt),  also  Primaveai  a  Cmtrse  mf  the  Rhine  frmrnc 
Sources  to  it*  Month,  drnvm  from  \mtmre  \*>-\ 
and  Historico-Statisiical  Panorama  of  the  Rase, 
from  Bingen  to  Coblenu,  by  Dahl  (II 
1820).  Aloys  Schrriber's  book  contain 
logue  of  all  the  works  on  the  Rhine,  a 
to  it. 

RHINE :  one  of  the  eight  circles  of 
commonly  called  Rheinoateru,  separated 
rest  of  the  kingdom,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
It  is  chiefly  composed  of  the  former  F reach  i 
mint  Mont -Tonnere.  The  MoouTonaerr.  tk9 
feet  high,  is  the  summit  of  the  Voagea,  winch  in- 
verse the  circle.  Inhabitants,  517,061;  asm* 
miles,  about  3000. 

RHINE,   Dkimrtmkxti  or   thk  U 
Lowaa.    See  Department. 

RHINE,  CoxraoaaanoH  or. 
of  the  Rhine 

RHINE,  Lowxa,  (in  German,  Aa 
rrussiaii  province,  with  the  title  of 
formed  by  the  congress  of  Vienna,  in  1815. 
ing  1,127,207  inhabitants  and  6100  square  nws, 
embraces  both  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  is  bosssei 
by  the  Prussian  provinces  of  J uliera-C leves- Bert 
and   Westphalia,  by  Nassau,  Hesse-Darasta*. 
France,  the  Netherlands,  and  several  smaller  tem- 
tones.    The  Hundsruck  (a.  r.)  Uaveises  the  pro- 
vince of  the  Lower  Rhine  between  the  rivers  Naat 
and  Moselle,  and  joins  the  Vosges.    The  Ee&l 
und  tlie  High  Veen  are  ridges  of  bills  coming  frost 
the  Ardennes.    The  province  furnishes  game, ask, 
train,  fruits,  flax,  hemp,  wine,  wood,  silver,  toss, 
copper,  lead,  calamine,  marble,  suite,  sand  and  ai.'t 
stone*.  Uisilt.  tufa,  porphyry,  alum,  sulphur, cans, 
and  mineral  waters.    In  some  parts  nmch 
factunng  industry  exists.    Much  cloth  is 
and  near  Aix  la-Chapelle.    The  other 
are  linen,  silks,  leather,  iron  and  steel  wares.  The 
inhabitants  are  mostly  Catholics ;  in  the  swtkrm 
part  French  is  spoken  in  some  places.  The  pro- 
vince is  divided  into  three  governments—  A ix-b- 
Chapelle,  Treves,  and  Coblentx.  Aix-la-CLaprhe 
is  the  chief  place.    The  province  comprehend >  the 
chief  part  of  the  ancient  archbishopric  of  Treves, 
the  abbeys  of  Prum,  Comely- Minister,  Maiaeiu. 
part  of  the  old  archbi«lK>pric  of  Cologne,  of  the 
duchy  of  Luxemburg  aud  Juliers,  Sec 
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RHINOCEROS.  ThU  is  a  large  animal.  belong- 
ing to  die  onlerof  paeAyiermata.  having  each  foot 
ittvuled  into  three  tor*,  and  furnished  with  one  or 
more  horn*  on  the  snout  There  are  several  spe- 
cies,  the*  best  known  of  which  are  the  Indian,  or 
oite>-hc »med,  and  the  African,  or  twivhorned. 

One  homed  rhinoceros.    This  species  is  a  native 
of  India,  particularly  of  that  part  beyond  tlie  Gan- 
ges.    It  is  a  eluinsy  and  deformed  looking  animal: 
;\  niiifrle  black  horn,  placed  near  the  end  of  the 
iM»e,  makes  its  specific  diameter.    The  upper  lip 
is  very  large,  and  overhangs  the  lower:  it  is  fur 
iu<the*l  with  strong  muscles,  and  is  employed  by  the 
animal  somewhat  as  the  elephant  uses  his  trunk. 
1  lit*  ejira  are  large,  erect,  and  pointed.    The  skin 
is  naked,  rough,  and  extremely  thick;  about  the 
neck  it  h  gathered  into  large  folds  ;  a  fold  also 
extends  between  the  shoulders  and  fore  legs,  and 
another  from  the  hinder  part  of  the  back  to  the 
thighs.    The  tail  is  slender,  tat  at  the  end,  and 
furnished  at  the  sides  with  very  stiff*,  black  hairs. 
The  legs  are  very  short.   This  animal  was  well 
known  to  the  ancients,  and  was  introduced  into  the 
Karnes  of  the  circus  by  Pompey  ;  in  all  probability 
it  is  the  rtem  (unicorn)  of  the  Bible.    From  the 
time  of  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  however,  it 
was  lost  sight  of  so  completely,  that,  prior  to  the 
sixteenth  century,  naturalists  were  of  opinion  that 
it  had  never  existed,  or,  if  so,  that  it  was  extinct. 
XV hen  the  Portuguese,  however,  doubled  the  cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  the  way  to  India,  the>e 
animals  again  became  known,  and   many  were 
introduced  into  Europe.    The  first  tliat  np|>eared 
in  England  was  in  16S4.   The  rhinoceros  lives  in 
shady  forests  adjoining  rivers,  or  in  the  swampy 
jungles  with  which  its  native  country  abounds. 
Though  possessed  of  great  strength,  and  more  than 
a  match  for  either  the  tiger  or  the  elephant,  it  is 
quiet  and  inoffensive  unless  provoked.   The  female 
produces  one  at  a  birth.    The  growth  of  the  young 
is  very  gradual,  as,  at  the  age  of  two  years,  it 
scarcely  attains  half  its  height.   '1  he  sight  of  the 
rhinoceros  is  by  no  means  acute,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, Us  senses  of  smelling  and  hearing  are  very 
vivid.    Its  chief  food  is  canes  and  shrubs.    It  was 
for  n  long  tune  supj<osed  that  tin*  tongue  was  hard 
and  exceedingly  rough  ;  but  recent  observations 
have  shown  that  it  does  not  present  these  peculiar- 
ities.  11m  flesh  somewhat  resembles  pork  in  taste, 
though  of  a  coarser  grain  and  stronger  taste. 

T*»  hornni  rhinoceros.    This  species  is  a  native 
of  Africa,  and  resembles  the  preceding  in  many 
particulars,  but  differs  in  being  provided  with  an 
additional  horn,  of  a  smaller  site,  situated  nearer  the 
forehead ;  the  skin  also  is  not  thrown  into  the  folds, 
so  remarkable  in  the  Indian  species ;  at  least,  this 
is  the  account  given  by  Sparrmnn,  whilst  Bruce 
represents  it  as  having  tliem.    The  two-horned 
rhinoceros  was  better  kuown  to  the  ancients  than 
the  last-weniioiit  d  kind,  and  is  represented  on 
many  of  their  coins,  especially  those  of  Domitian. 
The  rhinoceros  is  greatly  inferior  to  the  elephant 
in  docility,  and  has  never  been  made  sociable  to 
man.    The  skin  is  used  for  whips  and  walking- 
ran^,  and  of  the  horns  drinking  cups  were  made, 
which  were  highly  esteemed  by  the  East  Indians,  as 
they  imagined^  that  if  poison  were  put  into  them, 
the  liquor  would  ferment  till  it  ran  out  of  the  ves- 
sel. Martial  informs  us,  tliat  Roman  ladies  used 
these  bums  as  cases  to  hold  their  essence  bottles 
and  oils.  The  skin  of  the  rhinoceros  is  also  used 
by  the  Javanese  for  shields. 

RH1S0PLASTIC  (from  fa,  the  nose,  and  rW 
vim,  the  art  of  forming).  The  art  of  restoring  the 
nose,  s  hen  lost  by  disease  or  external  injury,  was 


early  practised  in  India  by  the  Bramins,  and  is  even 
now  practised  by  the  descentlants  of  this  caste,  the 
Coo  mas,  by  means  of  a  piece  of  skin  cut  from  the 
forehead.  In  14 42. Branca,  a  Sicilian  physician,  oper- 
ated by  means  of  a  piece  of  skin  cut  from  the  arm  of 
the  individual ;  and  after  him,  this  method  was  pre- 
served in  the  family  of  the  Bajaui  as  a  secret,  until 
Caspar  Taglia<  <>zzi  (born  in  1546,  died  in 
practised  it  in  Bologna,  and  made  it  public  in  1597. 
fie  pursued  the  method  of  taking  the  skin  from  the 
arm.  This  method  was  last  practised  by  M  olinetti, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In 
1816,  Grafe,  a  German  physician,  attempted  the 
formation  of  the  nose  from  Uie  skin  of  the  arm  upon 
a  young  soldier  who  had  lost  his  nose  by  a  sabre 
cut.  The  method  differed  but  little  from  Uiat  of 
Tagliacotxi.  See  Grafe's  Hhinoplastic  (Berlin, 
1818.  quarto). 

RHODE  ISLAND,  one  of  the  United  States  of 
America, includes  what  was  formerly  known  by  the 
name  of  Rhode  Island  and  Provitlence  Plantations: 
it  originally  consisted  of  two  plantations,  or  pro- 
vinces. This  state  is  bounded  north  and  east  by 
Massachusetts,  south  by  the  Atlantic  ocean,  and 
west  by  Connecticut ;  length,  forty-nine  miles  ; 
breadth,  twenty-nine  ;  square  miles,  1350  ;  popula- 
tion in  1810,  76,931;  in  18*),  83,069,  including 
forty-eight  slaves  ;  in  1*30.  97,81?,  including  four- 
teen slaves  ;  1st  41*  *2  to  48s  3*  N.;  Ion.  71*  6 
to  71°  38'  W.  In  the  north-west  part  of  the  state, 
the  country  is  hilly  anil  rocky,  but  in  other  parts  it 
is  mostly  level.  The  soil  is  better  adapted  to  )f  ras- 
ing than  tillage,  except  on  the  island  of  Rhode 
Island,  which  has  nn  excellent  soil,  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  every  thing  that  is  suited  to  its  climate. 
A  considerable  part  of  the  state  has  a  thin  soil,  n ml 
affords  small  crops  of  New  England  productions  ; 
but  the  country  near  Narraganset  bay  is  generally 
very  fertile.  Great  numbers  of  cattle  and  sheep 
are  produced  on  the  islands,  and  on  the  margin  of 
the  bay  ;  and  butter  and  cheese,  cider,  many  kinds 
of  fruit,  corn,  rye,  barley,  and  oats  are  produced  in 
abundance.  The  rivers  and  bays  afford  a  great 
variety  of  excellent  fish.  Iron  in  abundance,  small 
quantities  of  copper,  limestone,  and  a  mine  of  an- 
thracite, are  the  minerals  and  fossils  that  have 
hitherto  been  found.  The  rivers  are  the  Pawtucket, 
Providence,  and  Pawtuxct.  Narraganset  bay  ex- 
tends from  south  to  north  through  nearly  the  whole 
length  of  the  state,  and  embosoms  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Prudence,  Patience,  Hope,  Dyer's, 
and  Hog  islands.  Block  island,  in  Uie  Atlantic, 
south  of  the  state  is  the  most  southerly  land  belong- 
ing to  it.  The  exports  of  Rhode  island  consist 
principally  of  flax-seed,  lumber,  horses,  cattle,  beef, 
pork,  fish,  poultry,  and  cotton  and  linen  goods.  Its 
manufactures  have  greatly  increased  within  the  last 
ten  years,  and  add  greatly  to  its  wealth.  The  value 
of  its  exports  of  domestic  produce,  during  the  year 
ending  September,  30,  18*9,  was  337,468  dollars. 
Its  tonnage  in  1828  was  43,406.  Since  these  periods, 
the  commerce  of  the  state  has  rapidly  increased. 
The  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  of 
Rhode  island  are  principally  centred  in  Providence. 
This  has  become  one  of  the  most  important  cities  of 
New  England,  and  contains  now  about  one- fifth  of 
the  population  of  the  state.  Newport  is  somewhat 
less  than  half  the  site  of  Providence,  and  the  other 
towns  arc  not  large.  The  general  assembly  of 
Rhode  Island  meets  four  times  in  a  year  :  at  New- 
port on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May,  which  IS  the 
commencement  of  the  political  year,  and  again  at 
the  same  place  in  June;  in  October,  it  meets 
alternately  at  Providence  and  South  Kingston  ; 
ami  in  January  at  East  Greenwich,  Bristol,  or  Pro- 
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vidence.  Hrown  university  is  situated  at  Providcm  c 
At  the  now  place  there  is  a  seminary  styled  Uie 
Friends'  ooari/ing-scnooi ,  and  there  are  right  or 
tan  academim  in  Ute  state.  (See  Providence.) 
TN  suite  im>w  pay*  10,000  dullara  annually  fur  Ute 
support  of  free  schools  ;  ami  tins  sum  in  divided 
among  the  several  towns,  according  to  their  popu- 
lation. This,  however,  affords  but  imperfect  means 
fur  the  education  of  the  poorer  classes  of  society. 
In  IHM,  tiie  KaptuU  in  Rhode  Island  had  sixteen 
churches,  twelve  ministers,  2000  communicants; 
the  Methodists  ten  preachers,  1,100  member*  ;  the 
<  'ongregalionalists  ten  churches,  ten  ministers,  1000 
communicants  ;  the  Unitarians  two  societies,  two 
ministers;  the  Sabbatarians  about  1000  communi- 
cants ;  the  Six-Phnciple  Baptists  about  eight 
caaeches,  and  800  communicants.  There  are  many 
Friends,  and  some  of  other  denominations.  The 
settlement  of  Rhode  Island  was  commenced  at 
Providence,  in  1636,  by  the  celebrated  Roger  Wil- 
liams, a  minister,  who  was  banished  from  Massa- 
chusetts on  account  of  his  religious  opinions.  (For 
further  information  respecting  the  history,  see  Provi- 
dence, and  .Veie  Knfland). 

RHODE  ISLAND;  an  island  situated  in  Nar- 
raganset  bay;  lat.  41°  25'  N.J  Ion.  71°  W  W. 
The  state  of  Rhode  Island  takes  its  name  from  this 
island.  It  is  about  fifteen  miles  from  north  to 
south,  and  three  and  a  half  wide,  and  is  divided 
into  three  townships,  Newport,  Portsmouth,  and 
Middletown.  It  is  a  noted  resort  for  invalids  from 
southern  climates.  The  island  is  very  fertile,  plea- 
sant, and  healthful ;  and  many  travellers  call  it  the 
Eden  of  America.  It  suffered  greatly  by  the  war 
of  the  revolution,  but  has  been,  in  a  considerable 
degree,  restored  to  its  former  beauty  and  value. 
A  bout  40,000  sheep  are  fed  on  the  island,  besides 
neat  cattle  and  horses.  Ttiere  is  a  coal-mine  on 
the  north  part  of  the  island,  but  the  coal  is  not,  at 
present,  much  esteemed. 

RHODES  ('r**H,  from  a  rose, or  from  /.I*, 
noise  of  waters) ;  an  island  in  the  (irecian  archipe- 
lago, lying  between  Crete  ^Candia)  and  Cyprus, 
tea  miles  from  the  southern  coast  of  Asia  Minor  ; 
thirty-six  miles  in  length,  and  fourteen  in  lireailiii ; 
450  square  miles.  Rhodes,  was,  in  ancient  times, 
aacri  t  to  the  sun,  and  was  celebrated  for  its  serene 
sky,  its  soft  climate,  fertile  soil,  and  fine  fruits. 
The  republic  of  Rhodes  was  an  important  naval 
power,  and  planted  colonies  in  Sicily,  Italy,  and 
Spain.  The  beauty  and  sine  of  its  works  of  art 
were  admired  in  all  (ireece,  and  it  was  much 
visited  by  the  Romans  on  account  of  them.  The 
commercial  laws  of  the  Rhodians  were  adopted,  as 
the  hesM  of  murine  law,  on  all  the  coasts  of  the 
Mediterranean,  ami  some  fragments  ot  them  still 
retain  their  authority.  (See  Commercial  Lair.) 
T  his  rich  and  |<owerful  republic  look  an  important 
part  in  several  of  the  Roman  wars,  and  was 
fir*t  made  a  Roman  province  in  the  reign  of  Ves- 
pasian. In  1909,  after  the  loss  of  Palestine,  the 
knights  nf  St  John  occupied  the  island,  and  were 
thence  called  the  ittigklt  of  Rhodet.  In  14K0, 
they  repelled  an  attack  of  the  Turks,  but,  in  15*2, 
were  obliged  to  surrender  the  island  to  Soliman  II. 
(See  John,  Kmrhit  of  Sf).  The  population  is  dif- 
ferently estimated,  by  Savary  at  36,500,  of  which 
about  one  third  are  Creeks,  with  an  archbishop. 
The  island  is  governed  by  a  pacha,  who  is  under 
the  capudan  pacha  or  high  admiral  and  governor  of 
tlie  islands  of  the  Archipelago.  The  revenue  of 
the  sultan  from  the  island  is  estimated  at  90,000 
piasters.  T'he  productions  are  com,  wine,  oil,  cot- 
ton, fruits,  wax,  hooey,  he.  The  capital.  Rhodes 
(Ion.  28°  12*  E.;  lat  36"  20'  N.),  has  a  population 


of  0000  Turks.  The  suburb  Neacborio  is 
by  3000  Greeks,  who  are  not  permitted  to 
within  the  city.    The  lown  is  sorruuDrled  by 
walls  and  a  double  ditch,  and  is  cnasisiaj  id  by 
Turks  as  impregnable.    It  lias  two 
separated  only  by  a  mole.  T'he 
probably  stood  here.    See  CnJnosun, 

RHODIUM;  a  new  metal, 
the  grains  of  crude  platina  by 
Its  specific  gravity  is  11.    It  readily 
every  other  metal,  except  mercury, 
it  does  not  perceptibly  alter  the  apssesj 
but  only  renders  it  more  fusible.  W 
brittle,  and  requires  a  much  higher 
its  fusion  than  any  other  metal,  unless  st  be 
It  is  insoluble  in  all  acids.   Doctor  Wi 
silver  pens,  tipped  with  rhodium, 
great  hardness,  were  not  liable  to  be 
use. 

RHODODENDRON  MAXIMUM, or  DWARF 
ROSE  BAY  |  one  of  the  moat  in  isanulal  sank 
of  North  America.    It  is  generally  about  tea  fan 
high,  but  sometimes  reaches  Co  twenty  or  iwesrv- 
•ve,  with  a  trunk  four  or  five  inches  in  dsaawas 
The  leaves  are  large,  oral,  oolong,  eaiaasu 
smooth,  and  shining;    the  flowers   large,  sasv 
coloured,  with  yellow  dots  on  the  inside,  aad  a* 
disposed  in  an  elegant  terminal  cluster.    It  a  awe 
abundant  about  the  Alleghany  aoonntnina,  vae  c 
sometimes  forms  imj>eiietrabic  thicket*,  praseatbr, 
a  magnificent  appearance  when  in  flower.  Tb 
wood  is  hard,  compact,  and  fins  giabnd,  bat  eeV 
rior,  in  these  respects,  to  that  of  the  ■uanrm 
laurel,  and  has  not  hitherto  been  applied  ta  aw 
useful  purposes.   Two  oilier  species  uf  tbsdssnv 
dron  inhabit  the  more  southern  parts  of  the  -Us*- 
ghanies.    T  he  species  of  rhododendron 
with  alternate,  entire,  evergreen  leaves 
mental  flowers,  usually  disposed  in 
About  eighteen  species  are  known,  which 
the  cold  and  temperate  parts  of  the  nortbera  mm- 
isphere,  and  especially  mountainous  districts.  Oar. 
tiie  R.  Lapponkum,  grows  as  tar  north  as  eivileeJ 
man  has  penetrated,  and,  in  common  with  ssbr 
arctic  plants,  is  found,  within  the  United  Stan* 
only  en  the  summits  of  tiie  H  hite  asoemlaiBBaf  >c* 
Hampshire.    An  Oriental  species,  sometime]  wei 
in  our  green-houses,  resembling  the  R-  asamssss. 
but  witii  brilliant  scarlet  flowers,  hardly  yied»  ■ 
magnificence  to  any  production  of  tin 
creation.  A 11  the  species  are  cultivated  i 
on  account  of  the  beauty  of  their  flowers. 

RHONE  (Rhodaans);  a  great  river  in  the 
of  Europe,  which  rises  in  the  central 
part  of  Switzerland,  at  the  foot  of 
only  five  miles  from  tiie  source  of  the  Rbse.  h 
flows  in  a  western  direction  through  a  bag  an) 
wide  valley  of  the  Swiss  canton  of  the  Vans,  awl, 
being  swelled  by  a  number  of  mountain  somas,  a 
passes  through  the  bke  of  Geneva 
southward,  and  being  joined  by  the 
other  streams,  such  as  the  here,  the  Drone.  A* 
Ardeche,  and  the  Durance,  it  d 
after  a  course  of  nearly  5t<0  miles,  by 
into  the  pari  of  the  Mediterranean  called  the  taV 
of  Lyons,  where  its  braachu  form  the  nbad  sf 
Camargne.    T  he  principal  cities  on  the  Rboae  srr 
Ceneva,  Lyons,  Vienne,  Avignon,  Beaocairr,  shI 
Aries.    It  is  the  most  rapid  river  of  Eerope.  TW 
navigation  down  the  stream  is  easy,  but  Use  spews' 
can  be  performed  only  by  draugtit  or  steam,  vt 
r  aim  Is."    It  carries  down  large  quantities  of  rani 
which  it  deposits  at  its  mouth.    Below  Lsds*. 
the  riser  plunges,  with  great  noise,  into  a  rarity  4 
the  rocks,  and  disappears  for  the  distance  of  atty 
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Several  miles  below  litis*  place,  nt  a  point 
caned  Malpertuis,  it  again  almost  entirely  d«*up- 
penrs  under  the  nicks. 

RHOENGEB1UGK;  a  nnn  of  mountains  in 
CJermany,  extending  fruin  KalU'iinordhiun  to 
beyond  Bischofmcim,  about  thirty  miles  in  length  ; 
it  trm verses  the  north-weal  of  Bavaria,  and  part  of 
i  Jesse  Cassel,  approaching  the  Thuringian  forest 
on  the  north,  and  the  Spessart  towards  the  south. 
The  highest  summit  is  the  Kroutaherg,  9900  feet 

high. 

RHUBARB  (rAewm) ;  a  genus  of  plants,  mostly 
inluihituig  the  interior  of  Asia.    It  belongs  to  the 
family  polygene*,  together  with  the  docks,  which 
it  somewhat  resembles.  It  is  one  of  the  few  genera 
which  have  nine  stamens,  the  ettneaittMa  of  Lin- 
naeus.   The  roots  and  leaves  are  remarkably  Urge, 
and  the  flowers  inconspicuous,  but  disposed  in  very 
ample  panicles.   The  seeds  are  provided,  at  the 
angles,  with  a  membranous  wing.    The  roots  of 
all  are  mildly  purgative,  combined  with  tonic  and 
strengthening  properties;  that  of  the  officinal 
rhubarb  (it.  patmatum)  is  considered  the  most  effi- 
cacious, but  there  Is  no  great  difference  in  this 
respect.    The  officinal  or  true  rhubarb  grows  wild 
along  the  frontiers  of  China,  near  the  great  wall, 
upon  a  chain  of  mountains  which  stretches  from  the 
Chinese  town  Sini  to  lake  Kokonor,  near  Thibet. 
It  is  easily  distinguished  by  having  the  leaves 
divided  into  acute  lobes ;  the  roots  are  very  large, 
yellow,  and  branching;  the  stem  is  of  moderate 
height,  cylindrical,  smooth,  and  striated,  provided  at 
hu*e  with  a  great  number  of  large,  petiolate  leaves ; 
these  are  divided  into  five  or  seven  lanceolate, 
acute  segments,  each  of  which  is  again  subdivided, 
and  are  green  and  rough  above,  a  little  whitish  and 
pubescent  beneath,  and  traversed  with  large  yel- 
lowish nerves  ;  their  leaf-stalks  art*  very  long,  and 
grooved ;  the  flowers  are  small,  yellowish- white, 
and  are  disposed  in  numerous  upright  panicles ; 
the  seeds  are  blackish-brown,  ami  triangular.  It 
is  usual  with  the  Chinese,  when  the  roots  have 
been  taken  from  the  ground,  cleaned,  and  pared, 
to  cut  them  in  slices  and  iay  them  upon  long  tables, 
taking  care  to  turn  them  three  or  four  times  a  day, 
experience  having  taught  that  if  exposed  to  a  free 
current  of  air,  they  become  light,  and  lose  a  por- 
tion of  their  strength.    After  the  fourth  day,  they 
are  perforated  and  strung  npon  cords,  in  such  a 
way  as  not  to  touch  each  other,  and  are  suspended 
to  dry  in  the  shade,  either  upon  trees  or  in  tents. 
In  about  two  months,  the  roots  have  lost  seven 
eijjhts  of  their  weight,  and  are  fit  for  market. 
Winter  is  the  proper  season  for  taking  up  the  roots. 
Formerly  rhubarb  was  brought  from  China,  through 
Tartary,  to  Ormuts  and  Aleppo,  thence  to  Alexan- 
dria, and  even  to  Vienna.    This  was  called  Turkey 
rhubarb.    Now  it  is  brought  by  sea  from  Canton 
and  Ormus.    AH  the  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  ob- 
tained from  the  chain  of  moon  tains  above  men- 
tioned. 

It  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  the  officinal 
rlmharb  lias  been  successfully  cultivated  on  a  large 
scale  in  Europe.  It  is  most  readily  multiplied  by 
planting  pieces  of  the  root  containing  eyes,  thirty 
or  more  of  which  are  afforded  by  a  mot  four  or  five 
years  old:  half  an  inch  of  the  root  is  sufficient  to 
ensure  the  shooting  of  these  eyes.  They  are 
planted  a  little  before  the  opening  of  the  spring, 
after  leaving  them  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  day,  in 
order  that  cicatrices  may  be  formed  :  they  should 
be  placed  in  quincunx  order,  about  six  feet  apart,  as 
the  leaves  occupy  a  very  great  space  ;  but  as,  fW 
ttif  two  first  years,  they  do  not  fill  this  space,  some 
other  crop  may  be  raised  between  them.    It  is  an 


injudicious  practice  to  ait  away  the  leaves-,  ami 
hinders  the  growth  of  the  roots;  but  to  cut  or 
break  the  stems,  about  a  foot  from  the  ground,  is 
very  often  advantageous.  The  plant  may  remain 
in  the  ground  all  winter,  but  during  severe  frosts 
should  oe  covered  with  straw  or  dry  leaves.  A 
deep  soil,  and  one  where  sand  does  not  predomi- 
nate, seems  best  adapted  to  its  culture ;  but  it  suc- 
ceeds in  every  soil  that  is  not  arid  or  watery ; 
neither  does  it  fear  shade  or  a  northern  exposure  ; 
in  dry  weather,  watering  is  advantageous,  but  long 
rains  are  very  injurious.  The  roots  are  taken  from 
the  ground  only  after  the  fourth  or  fifth  year,  but 
sooner  in  a  dry  and  warm  soil  than  in  a  moist  and 
cool  one  ;  when  taken  up  too  soon,  their  substance 
is  soft,  and  will  lose  eleven  twelfths  of  its  weight 
in  drying;  on  the  other  hand,  if  left  too  long  in 
the  earth,  the  roots  become  hollow,  or  even  rot  in 
the  centre.  The  time  for  removing  them  is  in  tho 
autumn,  after  the  leaves  are  perfectly  dry.  The 
stocks  live  ten  or  twelve  years  in  a  good  soil,  ami 
only  half  as  long  in  one  which  is  less  adapted  to 
them.  The  rhubarb  of  commerce  is  brownish- yel- 
low externally,  saffron  yellow  within,  and  variegated 
with  white  ami  reddish  streaks.  The  odour  is  dis- 
agreeable, and  the  taste  bitter,  astringent,  slightly 
acrid,  and  nauseous.  Its  properties  are.  at  the 
same  time,  tonic  and  purgative.  It  is  administered 
in  powder,  in  mixtures,  or  formed  into  pills,  or  the 
root  may  be  chewed  in  substance.  The  value  of 
the  annual  import  of  this  article  into  Great  Britain 
is  said  to  exceed  £225,000.  The  bark  of  rhubarb 
has  been  used  for  tinctures,  and  is  found,  in  every 
respect,  as  efficacious  as  the  best  part  of  the  roots, 
and  the  seeds  possess  nearly  the  same  qualities. 
The  leaves  impart  on  ngTCeable  acidity,  somewhat 
similar  to  that  of  sorrel  ;  ami  a  marmalade  is  mode 
from  the  fresh  stalks,  by  stripping  off  the  hark,  and 
boiling  the  pulp  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sugar. 

The  common  garden  rhubarb  (R.  rhapontictmi) 
luis  obtuse,  smooth  leaves,  with  hairy  veins  beneath. 
It  was  first  brought  into  Europe  about  the  year 
1610,  and  is  chiefly  in  request  for  the  stalks  of  the 
leaves,  which,  when  young,  are  used  for  pies  and 
tarts.  The  root  has  occasionally  been  sold  for  the 
rhubarb  of  commerce,  and  for  a  long  time  was 
supposed  to  be  identical  with  it-  The  rheum  rxbei 
is  remarkable  for  having  the  seeds  enveloped  in  a 
succulent  and  reddish  pulp.  It  grows  mi  the 
mountains  of  Syria  and  Persia,  and  is,  besides,  cul- 
tivated on  an  extensive  scale  in  those  countries,  on 
account  of  the  agreeably  acid  flavour  of  the  leaves, 
leaf- stalks,  and  young  stems.  These  are  sold  con- 
stantly in  the  markets,  and  nre  eaten  either  in  a 
crude  state,  with  salt  or  vinegar,  or  are  preserved 
in  wine,  or  with  sugar. 

RHUMB,  in  navigation ;  a  verticle  circle  of  any 
given  place,  or  the  intersection  of  such  a  circle 
with  the  horison  ;  in  which  last  sense  rhumb  is  the 
same  as  a  point  of  the  compass. 

Rhumb- line  ;  a  line  prolonged  from  any  point  of 
the  compass,  on  a  nautical  chart,  except  from  the 
four  cardinal  points. 

RHUNKEN.    See  Kuhnkmnu 

RHUS.    See  Sumac. 

RHYME,  in  poetry;  the  correspondence  of 
sounds  in  the  terminating  words  or  syllables  of 
verses.  The  vowei  and  the  final  articulations  or 
consonants  should  be  the  same,  or  nearly  the  same, 
in  sound.  The  initial  consonants  may  be  different. 
Languages  which  have  not,  like  the  English,  a 
great  variety  of  shades  between  the  Italian  sounds 
of  a,  r,  i,  o,  m,  admit  only  pure  rhymes  ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  corresponding  syllables  must  have  exactly 
the  same  vowel  sound.    English  verse  is  much  less 
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restrained ;  and  we  find  in  the  best  English  poets 
rhymes  which  strike  a  foreigu  ear  as  very  impure. 
In  some  instances,  such  as  sky  and  liberty,  hand 
and  command,  gone  and  alone,  the  correspondence 
in  the  letters  nmkes  what  might  be  called  a  rhyme 
to  the  eye,  which  supplies,  in  some  measure,  the 
want  of  correspondence  in  sound.  In  other  instances, 
however,  this  is  not  the  case,  as  in  revenge  and 
change,  remote  and  thought;  and  the  liberty  of 
making  rhymes  of  syllables  corresponding  in  sound, 
though  different  in  spelling,  is  greater  in  English 
than  in  most  other  languages ;  as  water  and  mortar, 
mtrm  and  storm.    If  the  rhyme  is  only  in  the  last 
syllables,  as  in  forgave  and  behave,  it  is  called  a 
male  rhyme ;  if  in  the  two  last  syllables,  as  bitter 
and  glitter,  it  is  called  a  female  rhyme.  Sometimes 
the  last  three  syllables  rhyme,  as  callosity  and 
reciprocity,  or  the  Italian  diacine  and  duracine, 
or  t a  do  I  a  and  favola  (the  verso  sdrueciolo).  This 
last  sort  of  rhymes  is  principally  used  in  pieces  of 
a  comic  or  conversational  character.  Rhymes 
which    extend   to  more   than    three  syllables, 
are  almost  confined  to  the  Arabians  and  Persians 
in  their  short  odes  {gazelles),  in  which  the  same 
rhyme,  carried  through  the  whole  poem,  extends 
sometimes  to  four  and  more  syllables.  Some 
languages  incline  more  to  the  male  rhyme,  as  the 
English,  on  account  of  its  superabundance  of 
monosyllables;  others,  as  the  Spanish  and  Italian, 
more  to  the  female:  the  German  and  French  pos- 
sess an  almost  equal  store  of  both;  hence  in  these 
two  languages  we  find  them  generally  interchanged 
regularly;  yet  there  are  numerous  poems  in  these 
languages,  written  exclusively  in  male  or  female 
rhymes.    Of  the  four  continental  idioms  just  men- 
tioned, the  German,  from  its  abundance  of  conson- 
ants, has  the  greatest  variety  of  final  syllables,  and 
therefore  the  smallest  collection  of  rhymes  for  any 
given  termination.    It  has,  however,  to  compen- 
sate for  this  deficiency,  a  regular  prosody,  aming 
from  the  possession  of  long  and  short  syllables. 

The  modern  use  of  rhyme  was  not  known  to  the 
ancients.  We  meet,  indeed,  with  some  rhymed 
verses  in  Ovid,  in  which  the  rhyme  was  evidently 
intentional;  but  the  object  was  not  to  distinguish 
the  verses,  but  to  give  impressiveneas  to  the  sense, 
as  Shakspeare  often  introduces  a  rhymed  couplet, 
for  the  same  purpose,  in  blank  verse.  In  the  La- 
tin poems  of  the  fathers  of  the  church  of  the  fourth 
century,  rhymes  are  more  frequently  used.  The 
rhyme  is  harmony,  music,  and  therefore  is  addressed 
directly  to  the  feelings,  and  thus  partakes  es- 
sentially of  the  character  of  modern  art,  whilst 
the  metrical  forms  of  antiquity  are  in  the  spirit  of 
that  plastic  age.  (See  Classic,  Plastic,  and  Ro- 
mantic) The  Goths  introduced  rhyme  from  the 
East  into  the  northern  languages.  The  most  an- 
cient relics  of  Scandinavian  poetry  are  not  in 
rhyme,  but  are  distinguished  by  alliteration.  These 
circumstances  gave  rise  to  the  opinion  that  rhyme 
originated  with  the  Arabians,  who  came  into  con- 
tact with  the  Europeans  of  the  south  as  early  as 
the  eight  century.  Schlegel,  in  his  Observations 
sur  la  Litirature  Provencalc,  however,  denies  this. 
Joseph  von  Hammer,  on  the  otlier  hand,  is  a  de- 
cided believer  in  the  influence  of  the  Arabians  on 
the  provencal  poetry  in  respect  to  the  structure  of 
rhymed  couplets  and  the  forms  of  rhyme  in  the 
southern  poetry;  which  seems  undeniable,  though 
it  is  not  necessary  to  derive  rhyme  itself  from  the 
Arabians.  The  oldest  forms  of  rhymed  verse  are 
the  couplet  and  the  continuation  of  one  and  the 
same  rhyme  through  a  whole  piece.  The  Trouba- 
dours first  attempted  a  variety  of  artificial  com- 
binations of  rhyme  in  the  sonnet,  can  tone,  tec, 


and  the  Spaniards  and  Italian?,  with  the*  » 
languages  and  delicacy  of  ear,  perfected  cz»  \f 
of  involved  rhyme.    The  Italians,  hovrm  l 
later  period,  carried  the  artificial  inima 
rhyme  to  great  excess.    Rhyme,  well  utm&_ 
one  of  the  roost  pleasing  of  all  lovenkas  If  <■ 
tertaining  the  mind,  constantly  raising  expert  i 
and  as  often  satisfying  it.    The  ear  ant* ■pun  .- 
sound,  without  knowing  what  the  soaaJ  w'.  •-. 
press;  and  how  various  are  the  forms  at  gm 
majesty  of  which  it  b  susceptible!    Yft  i  x 
misled  many  persons  to  think  they  wtre  cr»> 
ing  poetry,  whilst  they  were  only  rbymc^ 
were  it  not  for  rhyme,  we  might  have  hers 
from  a  flood  of  insipid  verse,  which  has  « 
overspread  the  field  of  literature.    See  S—f 

RHYTHM,  in  general,  means  a  sn«mi; 
sion  of  time.    The  rhythm,  in  dancmg,  a  el- 
manifest  to  the  eyes  by  step*,  and.  in  urnac  ts. 
language,  to  the  ears  by  tones.    (See  thr  bras*; 
of  the  article  Dancing)    We  must  refer  u*»» 
ness  for  rhythm,  in  the  human  mind,  to  its  k*r 
order.  Itarmony,  symmetry,  which  lies  atihtb* 
of  all  the  art*.    As  song,  music  and  daaem*  ^r=c 
from  the  same  sources,  and,  in  the  earlie*  pew 
of  nations,  are  actually  united,  lite  rbytaa  at  l 
three  has  much  in  common.     The  rfcrdai  « 
poetry  is  susceptible  of  the  same  exact  drri**« 
time  as  the  rhythm  of  dancing  and  mask;  base 
torical  rhythm  is  satisfied  with  a  pleasing  o*w 
of  syllables— an  approximation  to  the  rftrtia  > 
verse,  particularly  at  the  beginning  and  ear  ? 
periods.   The  orator  or  eloquent  prose  wnur  r 
ranges  his  words  in  an  expressive  and  pJessar*/ 
cession,  but  he  does  not  follow  precise  rate* 
the  versifier.    The  poetical  rhythm,  like  even 
cies  of  rhythm,  requires  a  succession  of  mot*»  ' 
regular  duration,  which,  variously  intemiftfd.  e* 
yet  be  obvious,  and  combined  according  Id  uV  rv> 
of  beauty  and  grace,  so  as  to  form  a  furnwr «> 
whole    In  order  to  make  rhythm  please,  its  rwc 
tuent  parts  must  excite  the  feeling  of  nnm  a 
harmony  or  unity.   The  various  parts  must  ion. » 
whole,  and  exhibit  a  beginning,  middle  and  end  ^ 
a  measured  rise  and  falL   Those  parts  wait*  * 
ceive  the  ictus ,  the  stress  of  the  rhythm,  are 
arsis  (elevation),  the  other  parts  thesis  (mwd*.y 
pression).    To  denote  the  arsis,  the  comsata  arc 
accent  is  used  ('),  e.  g. 

Singula  (pmyue  locum  Unrtmt  sortiU  ieerwier. 

The  arsis  must  by  no  means  be  confounaW  v3 
the  long  syllable,  nor  the  thesis  with  the  tbar 
lable.    As  the  short  syllable  is  the  smallest  ««- 
tuent  part  of  a  verse,  it  is  considered  as  thr  ^ 
ginal  unit  for  the  measure  of  time  in  the  rsriisv 
and  is  called  a  time,  or  mora.    The  a  Wu*  <hn 
tion  of  this  unit  depends  upon  the  qmcknesi  <«" 
slowness  with  which  the  rhythmical  composite  * 
uttered.   The  smallest  rhythmical  magnhwie  &  t> 
foot,  by  which  every  union  of  arsis  and  tar**  * 
understood.    A  single  won!  may  oonstkst*  s  fr>* 
or  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  foot  may  be  » 
middle  of  words,  as  in  the  following  verse: 

ConUm-mt,  lr-tibas-^ts  vi-rii  <U-ditmm  turpi 

Rhythm  can  be  Imagined  without  words,  aad  *»' 
be  indicated  by  notes,  or  other  signs  of  k»c 
short  syllables.  Hence  the  rhythm  may  sis  'K 
divided  differently  from  the  words,  a«  we  as"  j0"* 
seen;  and  the  division  of  the  words  shnakl  n 
agree  with  the  rhythmical  feet,  except  «brfv  * 
rhythmical  series  is  concluded,  or  the  pmsef  ^ » 
part  of  the  same  requires  a  break  in  the  text  '» 
all  other  cases,  the  divisions  of  the  rhythw  co#* 
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to  separate  the  part*  of  words  as  much  as  possible, 
wiiu  h  is  called  arsttra.  (q.  v.)  The  Creeks  dJa- 
tuiRMislwd  tlie  le*l  according  to  the  uuuiber  of 
in  1 1  Ls  of  time  contained  in  them.  The  Romans  di- 
v.d«?*i  them,  according  to  the  number  of  syllable*, 
into  four  uf  twu  syllables,  eight  of  three  syllable, 
and  sixteen  of  four  »yllabl«*,and  called  thtm,  with 


^.  ~-    Pyrrh  r'.Ju.. 


Tribrach 
Moloaauv 
l)»«  t)  lut. 
Aoapa->tll«. 

Aroph  l.r:.. •»,)■!. 


of  fimr  &fO*Um, 


Prorrli*Mtn* 

I>l-p  illJ<-U»- 

I>irl,oe,-u«,  or 
I>.j»n>l>uv 


l»nl<-u«  •  n>M 
I •    •  ii  ■  •  i 
Pm«  prtniM 

P  r»n  MTllltdUA. 

Pvihi  Urtiut. 
Po-uti  quarto*. 
Kpitrttua  pruiui* 
Ff»tMtua  trrundio. 
Kpitrltiw  trrtiiu. 


feet  are  simple  or  cnmitnund,  redundant  or  re- 
trenched. The  first  consist  of  but  one  arsis  and  thesis, 

as  s  ~.  £  -•  A  w,  •  -  wt  -»  •  &c.  The  second 

consist  of  two  uf  each  sort,  of  which  one  arsis  and 
t  liesis,  taken  together,  is  considered  as  a  sing learsis  or 

thesis, as   _ «, _»  „    ~.  _  ■  i    or_  _  i. 

The  thin!  are  such  as  contain,  besides  a  simple  loot, 
a  short  prefix  or  affix,  or  in  which  feet  of  unlike 
quantity  are  connected  with  encb  other,  as  _  j.  w,  „ 
-«- — wj-  :i.i.„i-(.x„i,i_i.. 
The  fourth  sort  are  feel  which,  with  iwonrsi>es.  have 
bstt  one  lheM«,or  hnve  two  ut»i*«-*  immediately  suc- 
ceeding each  other  without  n  thesis  between,  e.  g. 
-_->-.-  a.,  x.i.ofi  i  ;  xj.w, 

V  »  „  —      -    —  *    —  .  ,  w   .  w  »       "  w  — *   -~    J  —  , 

-s.  _  j-  x.  Of  the  simple  feet,  those  only  which 
havea  long  syllable  in  the  arsis,  and  a  shor:  syllable  in 
the  thesis, afford  natural  Tariety.  as  A   ,  u-)(,tl 

 The  trochee  and  dactyle,  therefore,  the 

iambus  and  ana  pest,  are  considered  as  the  funda- 
mental feet  of  all  rhythtn.with  which  the  other  feet 
can  be  brought  into  connexion  by  resolving  a  long 
syllable  into  two  short  ones,  or  by  contracting  two 
slmct  into  one  long.  For  more  information,  see 
/  rrit. 

RIAL,  REAL  :  a  Spanish  coin.  (For  the  era/  tie 
plata  (silver  ml),  see  Cotus.)  The  real  de  reVon 
(copper  rial)  is  equal  to  about  two-pence  farthing. 

ft) ALTO.    See  Venice. 

R I B.  The  ribs  are  long  curred  bones,  placed  in 
an  oblique  d irecuon  at  the  sides  of  the  cheat.  Their 
number  it  generally  twelve  on  each  side ;  but,  in 
some  subjects,  it  has  been  found  to  be  thirteen,  and 
is  others,  though  more  rarely,  only  eleven.  They 
are  distinguished  into  true  and  falte  ribs.  The 
seten  upper  ribs,  which  are  articulated  to  the  ster- 
num.  are  called  true  ribs,  and  the  five  lower  ones, 
which  are  not  immediately  attached  to  that  boor, 
are  called  false  ribs.  The  use  of  the  ribs  is  to  give 
km  to  the  thorax,  and  to  cover  ami  defend  the 


lungs ;  also  to  assist  in  Ireathing  ;  for  they  are 
joined  to  the  vertebra;  by  regular  hinges,  which 
allow  of  short  motions,  and  to  the  sternum  by  cartil- 
ages, which  yield  to  the  motion  of  the  ribs,  and 
return  again  when  the  muscles  cease  to  act.  See 
Iteipiratton. 

KIHKKA.  Gipskppb.  See  SpafHolctfo. 
RICA R DO,  David,  a  celebrated  writer  on 
finance  and  statistics,  was  of  a  Jewish  family,  and 
was  born  in  London  In  1772.  His  father  was  a 
stock  broker,  and  the  son  was  intended  for  the  same 
profession.  1 1  is  character  for  probity,  industry  and 
talent  early  procured  him  means  of  »up|*ort ;  and, 
becoming  a  member  of  the  stock  exchange,  be  ac- 
cumulated immense  property.  In  1810,  he  appeared 
as  a  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, on  the  subject 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  national  currency  ;  and 
he  afterwards  embodied  his  ideas  in  a  distinct  work, 
the  reasonings  of  which  were  adopted  in  Uie  Report 
of  the  Bullion  Committee  of  the  house  of  commons. 
He  next  published  an  Essay  on  Rent,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  principles  of  Malthus  concerning 
population.  His  most  important  production  is  his 
treatise  on  Political  Economy  and  Taxation,  which 
aiiord*  a  luminous  exposition  of  the  origin  and  fluc- 
tuations of  national  wealth  and  expenditure.  In 
1819.  Mr  Ricardo  obtained  a  seat  in  parliament  for 
the  Irish  borough  of  Portarliugton,  and  as  a  senator 
attracted  the  respect  and  esteem  of  all  parties.  He 
died  in  September,  1823.  Mr  Ricardo  is  said  to 
have  been  a  Unitarian,  though  he  usually  attended 
the  service  of  the  established  church  after  renoun- 
cing Judaism. 

RICC I,  Lobenzo,  the  last  general  of  the  Jesuits 
previously  to  their  suppression  by  pope  Clement 
Mil,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1703,  entered  the 
order  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  nnd.  after  having  been 
professor  of  rhetoric  and  philosophy  at  Sienna,  he 
became  spiritual  director  at  the  Roman  college,  and 
secretary  of  his  order.  In  1758,  he  succeeded  to 
the  office  of  general  on  the  death  of  Centurioni. 
Resisting  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuits,  he  was  sent 
to  the  castle  of  St  Angelo,  where  he  died  in  1775. 
(See  JetuiU.) — See  his  life,  by  Caraccioli. 

RICCI,  Scieio,  bishop  of  Pistoia  and  Prato. 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at  Florence,  in 
1741.  Being  favoured  by  the  grand-duke  of  Tus- 
cany, Leopold,  he  opened,  at  Pistoia,  in  17-C,  a 
synod,  with  a  view  to  the  propagation  of  some  new 
religious  doctrines  ;  by  which  be  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  pope,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  his 
see.  In  1779,  he  was  imprisoned  for  declaring  in 
favour  of  the  decrees  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
which  had  been  formed  under  the  influence  of  the 
French.  Being  set  at  liberty,  he  signed,  in  1805, 
a  formula  of  adhesion,  to  the  bulls  which  he  had 
objected  to,  and  became  reconciled  to  the  holy  see. 
He  died  in  |H10.  In  1824,  appeared  the  fit  et 
Mimmm  de  Sctpiim  Rieci,  by  M.  de  Potter  (trans- 
lated into  English,  by  T.  Roscoe,  2  vols..  1829.  . 

RICCOBOM,  Lonovico,  born  at  Modem  in 
1677,  manifested  an  early  passion  fur  the  theatre  . 
and.  having  become  the  director  of  a  theatrical 
company  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  years  he  endea- 
voured to  reform  the  Italian  theatre,  by  substituting 
regular  pieces  for  the  miserable  farces  which  then 
b  stage  in  Italy.    (See  " 


) 

made  to  his  erlorts  by  the  perverse  taste  of  his  coun- 
trymen, he  went  to  Paris  with  his  company,  and 
us*oc»alrd  himself  with  Dominique  and  Romagnesi, 
with  great  success.  In  I7£9,  the  duke  of  Parma 
appointed  bim  inspector  of  the  theatres  in  hi*  domi- 
nions ;  but,  in  1731,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he 
devoted  his  last  years  to  lii-enture,  and  died  in  1753, 
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He  was  the  author  of  numerous  comedies,  and  trans- 
lated several  pieces  from  the  French.  We  have 
also  by  him  an  Hittoire  dm  Thtatre  Italien.  His 
wife  Helen  (born  1686)  distinguished  herself  on  the 
stage,  and  by  her  poetical  compositions,  which  pro- 
cured her  admission  into  several  Italian  academies. 
Their  son  Francesco,  born  at  Mantua  in  1707,  died 
at  Paris  in  1772,  was  more  successful  as  a  dramatic 
writer  than  as  an  actor.  Besides  his  comedies, 
which  were  very  popular,  he  wrote  a  work  entitled 
L'AH  du  TfUdtre  (Paris,  1750).  His  wife,  born  at 
Paris  in  1714,  is  esteemed  one  of  the  best  French 
novelists.  She  suffered  much  from  the  neglect  of 
her  husband,  and  died  In  poverty,  in  1792.  Her 
complete  works  have  been  several  times  published 
(best  edition,  Paris,  1818,  6  vols.,  8vo.) 

RICE  (pryza  taiiva).  This  important  article  of 
food  is  now  cultivated  in  all  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  globe.  It  was  long  known  in  the  East  before 
it  was  introduced  into  Egypt  and  Greece.  Pliny, 
Dioscorides  and  Theophrastus  mention  it  ns  being 
brought  from  India ;  but  it  was  little  cultivated  in 
their  time  upou  the  borders  of  the  Mediterranean. 
It  was  introduced  into  Carolina  about  the  year  1697, 
and  is  now  cultivated  extensively  in  many  parts  of 
the  south  of  Europe.  In  Britain,  the  chief  supply 
of  rice  is  from  Carolina ;  and  this  is  considered  far 
superior  to  the  India  rice,  which  is  small,  meagre, 
and  the  grains  frequently  broken.  Immense  dis- 
tricts of  country  would  have  remained  desolate  and 
irreclaimable,  if  nature  had  not  granted  to  a  simple 
grass  the  property  of  growing  exclusively  in  inun- 
dated and  marshy  grounds.  It  has  altered  the  face 
of  the  globe  and  the  destiny  of  nations  ;  for  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  to  this  grain  that  the 
Chinese  and  Hindoos  owe  their  early  civilisation. 
An  immense  population  in  those  and  the  surround- 
ing countries  is  now  dependent  on  the  rice  crops ; 
and  when  these  fail,  thousands  perish  of  hunger. 

The  culm  of  the  rice  is  from  one  to  six  feet 
high,  annual,  erect,  simple,  round,  and  jointed; 
the  leaves  are  large,  firm,  and  pointed,  arising 
from  very  long,  cylindrical,  and  finely  striated 
sheaths :  the  flowers  are  disposed  in  a  large  and 
beautiful  panicle,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  the 
oat.  The  seeds  are  white  and  oblong,  but  vary  in 
sise  and  form  in  the  numerous  varieties.  It  is  im- 
portant to  be  acquainted  with  these  varieties,  in 
order  to  choose  which  are  best  suited  to  certain 
soils  or  localities ;  some  are  preferable  on  account 
of  the  sise  and  excellence  of  the  grains;  others, 
from  their  great  bearing,  or  the  time  of  ripening ; 
others,  again,  from  their  more  or  less  delicacy  wiih 
respect  to  cold,  drought,  &c.  The  Hindoos,  Chi- 
nese, Malays,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bouring islands  have  paid  most  attention  to  the 
cultivation  of  these  varieties.  One  species  only  of 
rice  is  known.  Rice  can  be  profitably  cultivated 
only  in  warm  climates;  and  here  it  is  said  to  yield 
six  times  as  much  as  the  same  space  of  wheat  lands. 
The  Chinese  obtain  two  crops  a  year  from  the 
same  ground,  and  cultivate  it  in  this  way  from 
generation  to  generation  on  the  same  soil,  and 
without  any  other  manure  than  the  mud  deposited 
by  the  water  of  the  river  used  in  overflowing  it. 
After  the  waters  of  the  inundation  have  withdrawn, 
a  few  days  are  allowed  for  the  mud  to  become  par- 
tially dry;  then  a  small  plot  is  enclosed  by  an 
embankment,  lightly  ploughed  and  harrowed,  and 
the  grain,  previously  steeped  in  dung  diluted  with 
animal  water,  is  then  sown  very  thickly  on  it,  A 
thin  sheet  of  water  is  immediately  brought  over  it, 
either  by  a  stream  or  the  chain-pump.  In  the 
mean  time,  other  spaces  are  preparing  for  being 
planted  m  a  similar  manner.    When  the  plants  are 


six  or  seven  incites  high,  they  are  trcospkau  i 
furrows  made  by  the  plough,  so  as  la  sue*  asm 
a  foot  apart  every  way  :   watrr  is  iha  bnap 
over  them,  and  kept  on  till  the  crop  begin  l 
ripen,  when  it  is  withheld  ;  so  that  wfata  u» 
vest  arrive*  the  field  is  quite  dry.   It  u  rsm. 
with  a  sickle,  threshed  with  a  flail,  or  tat  tnaev 
of  cattle,  and  the  husk  is  taken  uff  by  beaut.?  t  j 
a  stone  mortar, or  passing  it  between  ft&l  %um\  i. 
in  a  common  meal  mill.    The  first  crop  bar  ca 
in  May,  a  second  is  immediately  prepared  tt  [• 
burning  the  stubble,  and  this*  second  crop  ripta  3 
October  or  November.    After  removal,  ibe  sal** 
is  ploughed  in,  which  is  the.  only  veeeuUf  mw 
such  lands  can  be  said  lo  receive.    In  Japss,*- 
lou,  and  Java,  aquatic  rice  is  cultivated  aami 
the  same  manner.    A  rice  plantation  mjur-  •£ 
stant  attention.    The  proprietor  must  mxit  sl- 
visits,  in  order  to  see  tliat  the  variom  tqw..t 
flood-gates,  and  embankments  of  the  diaem-;  a 
partmeuls  are  all  in  order,  and  tliat  the  ar- 
stantly  remains  at  the  same  height.   The  saurr 
of  the  grain  is  ascertained  by  the  yeliovutsedi-f 
straw,  and  it  is  harvested  much  in  the  sum  sac- 
as  other  grains,  with  this  difference,  that  is  oaau 
districts  the  tops  only  are  cut.   Rice,  whes  a*« 
in  the  granary,  is  subject  to  the  depmi-uaiiri 
small  curculio;  but  it  is  found  that  il*  mc 
attacks  it  only  when  enveloped  in  the  s*k 
Aquatic  rice  is  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  net  » 
the  midst  of  rivers  and  lakes,  by  mear*  <£  «*•-■ 
made  of  bamboo,  and  covered  with  carta.  H*e 
tain  rice  is  cultivated  on  the  mountain  of  -* 
eastern  islands  and  of  Cochin-Chma,  much  a 
same  way  as  our  barley  ;  but  it  is  to  be  ukstrei 
that  it  is  planted  at  the  cxmuaesueroent  d  f 
rainy,  and  reaped  at  the  beginning  of  tar  fc1 
season,  and  also  that  these  mountain*  rwr:'*  * 
tiie  atmosphere  a  much  greater  proportioa  of  c* 
ture  than  lower  districts.    There  is  a  kiad  of 
hardy  enough  to  grow  on  the  edge  of  the  Ha**? 
snows,  ana  which  may  probably,  at  some  tarn 
time,  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  Earned 
cultivator.    Rice  is  even  cultivated  m  the  we*  * 
Germany,  and,  from  long  culture  in  a  casun 
tively  cold  country,  has  acquired  a  rvaarb^ 
degree  of  hardiness  and  adaptation  to  the  doa*- 
a  circumstance  which  has  frequently  be*r  sJkk 
to  as  an  encouragement  to  the  *o  .  na:t<  » 
exotics:  it  is  found  that  rice  seeds  direct?-* 
India  will  not  ripen  in  Germany  at  all,  aed  m 
Italian  or  Spanish  seeds  ore  much  less  &rft** 
hardy  than  those  ripened  on  the  spot.    A  crw  ~* 
been  obtained  in  England,  oo  the  banks  of  J* 
Thames.    In  some  parts  of  the  East,  nee  b 
from  the  husks  by  immersion  in  hot  water,  bj  * 
the  grains  are  slightly  swelled,  and  burst  the  er» 
lopes. 

As  an  article  of  diet,  rice  has  been  extoled  ► 
superior  to  almost  airy  other  vegetable  Ur 
quantities  are  annually  imported  auo  Earoe>.»"i 
it  is  highly  esteemed  in  puddings  and  muK-^ 
other  culinary  preparations.  On  account  d  < 
being  destitute  of  gluten,  it  cannot  be  nadr  sv 
bread,  like  wheat.  Indeed,  on  accounted*  <J  rt 
cellence  and  cheapness,  it  claims  aue«*u<3i  a  i 
general  article  of  sustenance  for  the  poorer  caw 
of  society ;  as  it  is  well  known  that  a  quale?  *  k 
pound  of  rice,  slowly  boiled,  will  ytekl  uwr*  *«» 
a  pound  of  solid  and  nutritive  food.  Hove**  - 
1ms  been  found  that,  in  Europe,  the  poor  cut*»rir 
reject  the  use  of  nee  when  potatoes  are  to  ate* 
and,  io  truth,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  so  veil  adapw 
to  European  constitution*  as  that  root.    The  s* 
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more  intoxicating  than  the  strongest  wine ;  and  an 
ardent  spirit,  called  rak  or  arrack,  is  also  partly 
wide  from  it.  The  latter  is  chiefly  manufactured 
at  Batavia,  and  at  Goa,  on  the  coast  of  Malabar, 
and  is  said  tit  be  distilled  from  a  mixture  of  the 
infusion  of  rice  and  ot  the  juice  of  the  cocoa-nut 
tree.  The  general  appellation  of  rice  througliout 
the  Kast  Indies  it  paddy. 

RICK-  BUNTING,  oa  BOB-O-LINK  (ieUnu 
";'ny-  „,,,„.  Bonap.;  emberiza  oryxivora,  Wilson); 
specific  characters,  tail-feathers  very  acute ;  adult 
male  in  spring  dress,  black ;  the  hind  head,  yellow- 
i»h- white ;  scapulars,  rump,  and  tail  coverts,  white, 
tinged  with  ash  ;  female  young,  and  male  in  early 
autumn  and  winter  dress,  varied  with  brownish- 
black  and  brownish-yellow,  beneath  dull  yellow  ; 
the   male  with  much  more  yellow.    This  bird 
migrates  over  the  continent  of  America  from  Lab- 
rador to  Mexico,  and  over  the  Great  Antilles,  ap- 
pearing in  the  southern  extremity  of  the  United 
States  about  the  middle  of  March  or  beginning  of 
April.    About  the  first  of  May,  the  bob-o- links 
reach  Massachusetts.   The  rearing  of  their  young 
takes  place  north  of  the  fortieth  degree  of  latitude 
Their  food  is  insects  and  worms,  and  the  seeds  of 
the  grassy  meadows.    In  tlte  autumn,  they  some- 
times attack  the  crops  of  oats  and  barley.  The 
song  of  the  male  continues,  with  little  interruption, 
as  long  as  the  female  is  sitting,  and  is  singular  and 
pleasant ;  it  consists  of  a  jingling  medley  of  short, 
variable  notes,  confused,  rapid,  and  continuous. 
The  relish  for  song  and  merriment  is  confined  to 
the  male,  and  diminishes  as  the  period  of  incuba- 
tion advances.     The  male  generally  loses  his 
musical  talent  about  lite  end  of  the  first  week  in 
July,  from  which  time,  or  somewhat  earlier,  his 
plumage  begins  to  lose  its  gay  colours,  and  to 
assume  the  humble  hue  of  that  of  the  female. 
About  the  middle  of  August,  they  enter  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  in  vast  foraging  parties,  on  their 
way  to  the  south.    There,  along  the  shores  of  the 
large  rivers  lined  with  floating  fields  of  wild  rice, 
they  find  abundant  subsistence,  grow  fat,  and  their 
flesh  becomes  little  inferior  in  flavour  to  that  of  the 
European  ortolan  ;  on  which  account  the  reed  or 
rice  birds,  as  they  are  then  called,  are  shot  in  great 
numbers.    When  the  cool  nights  in  October  com- 
menre,  they  move  sliU  farther  south,  tdl  they  reach 
the  islands  of  Cuba  and  Jamaica. 
RICE  GLUE,    See  CrmenU. 
RICHARD  I.,  king  of  England,  suniaroed  Coeur 
de  Lion,  second  son  of  Henry  II.,  by  Eleanor  of 
Citiirnne,  was  born  in  1167.    In  1173,  he  was 
induced  by  his  mother  to  unite  with  his  brothers, 
Henry  and  GeofiVy,  and  other  confederates,  in  a 
rebellion  against  his  father,  which,  however,  that 
active  prince  soon  quelled.   This  conduct  he  re- 
peated on  more  than  one  occasion,  until,  in  1 189, 
he  openly  joined  the  king  of  France,  and,  in  the 
war  which  ensued,  pursued  the  unhappy  Henry 
frtHn  place  to  place,  who,  being  at  the  same  time 
deserted  by  his  youngest  son,  died,  worn  out  with 
chnpnn  and  affliction,  at  Chinon,  cursing  bis  un- 
dutihil  and  ungrateful  children  with   his  latest 
brrsth.   (See  Henry  II.)    On  this  event,  Richard 
MKcerded  to  the  throne  of  England,  and,  visiting 
liu  father's  corpse  the  day  after  his  decease,  ; 
expressed  great  remorse  at  hit  own  conduct. 
Having  settled  his  aflairs  in  France,  tie  sailed  to 
England,  ami  was  crowned  at  Westminster.  He 
prudently  gave  his  confidence  to  his  father's  minis-  I 
irrs,  and  discountenanced  all  who  had  abetted  his 
own  rebellion.    He  had  taken  the  cross  previously 
tu  tin  accession,  and  now  bent  all  his  views  to  the  ] 
gratification  of  hit  martial  ardour  in  the  fields  of 


the  East.    He  raised  money  by  the  sale  of  the 
crown  property  and  offices,  and  by  every  other 
means  he  could  devise,  including  the  remission  of 
a  large  sum  of  the  vassalage  imposed  by  his  father 
upon  Scotland.    He  then  sought  an  interview  with 
Philip  of  France,  who  had  also  taken  the  cross,  in 
which  mutual  conditions  respecting  their  joint 
operations  were  agreed  upon.    A  great  number  of 
English  barons  and  otliers  took  the  cross  on  this 
occasion,  to  which  enterprise  a  massacre  of  the 
Jews,  in  several  of  the  principal  towns  of  the 
kingdom,  fonned  a  prelude.  At  midsummer,  1190, 
Richard  and  Philip  united  100,000  of  their  bravest 
subjects  on  Ute  plains  of  Veselai.    Richard  then 
proceeded  to  embark  at  Marseilles,  and  the  two 
kings  met  at  Messina,  where  they  spent  the  winter. 
Here  Richard  was  joined  by  Berengaria,  daughter 
of  Ranches,  king  of  Navarre,  his  intended  wife  ; 
but,  witltout  staying  to  celebrate  his  nuptials,  he 
put  to  sea  with  his  fleet,  which  was  toon  after  dis- 
persed by  a  storm.    The  king  got  into  Crete ;  but 
those  of  his  ships  which  had  his  bride  and  hit 
sister,  the  queen  of  Sicily,  on  board,  were  driven 
into  Cyprus,  where  the  king  of  that  island  impris- 
oned the  crew,  and  refused  to  deliver  up  the  prin- 
cesses.   In  revenge  for  this  insult,  Richard  landed 
his  army,  and  obliged  the  king  to  surrender  himself 
and  hit  sovereignty.   In  Cyprus,  he  consummated 
hit  nuptials,  and  then  embarked  for  Palestine.  At 
this  period,  the  siege  of  Acre  was  carrying  on  by 
the  remnant  of  the  army  of  the  emperor  Frederic, 
and  other  Christian  adventurers,  and  defended  by 
a  Saracen  garrison,  supported  by  the  celebrated 
Saladin.  (q.  v.)    The  arrival  of  the  two  kings 
infused  new  vigour  into  the  besiegers,  and  the 
place  surrendered  in  July,  1191.    This  advantage 
was,  however,  succeeded  by  mutual  jealousies, 
more  especially  excited  by  a  contest  for  the  crown 
of  Jerusalem,  between  Lusignan  and  Conrad  of 
Montferrat;  the  former  being  supported  by  Richard, 
and  the  latter  by  the  king  of  France.    At  length, 
disgusted  with  a  warfare  in  which  he  only  acted  a 
secondary  character,  the  latter  returned  to  Europe, 
leaving  10,000  men  with  Richard.     A  general 
engagement  took  puce,  in  which  Richard,  oy  the 
greatest  bravery  and  military  skill,  gained  a  com- 
plete victory,  which  was  followed  by  the  possession 
of  Joppa,  Atcalon,  and  other  placet.  Richard 
advanced  within  sight  of  Jerusalem ;  but,  the 
greater  part  of  the  auxiliaries  refusing  to  concur 
in  the  siege,  he  retired  to  Ascalon,  and,  perceiving 
his  difficulties  increase,  coucluded  a  truce  with 
Saladin,  on  condition  that  Acre,  Joppa,  and  the 
other  seaports  of  Palestine,  should  remain  in  the 
hands  of  the  Christians,  who  were  also  to  enjoy 
full  liberty  of  performing  pilgrimages  to  Jerusalem. 
Richard  now  prepared  to  return  to  England,  but 
previously  concurred  in  the  election  of  Conrad 
(almost  immediately  after  assassinated)  to  the 
nominal  sway  of  Jerusalem,  and  bestowed  his  con- 
quered kingdom  of  Cyprus  upon  Lusignan.  He 
embarked  at  Acre  in  October,  1 192,  and  sailed  for 
the  Adriatic ;  but  was  wrecked  near  Aquileia. 
Taking  the  disguise  of  a  pilgrim,  he  pursued  his 
way  through  Germany,  until,  being  discovered  near 
Vienna,  he  was  arrested  by  the  order  of  Leopold, 
duke  of  Austria,  who,  having  received  an  affront 
from  him  in  Palestine,  seised  this  opportunity  to 
gratify  his  avarice  and  revenge.    The  emperor, 
Henry  VI.,  who  had  also  a  quarrel  with  Richard, 
for  his  alliance  with  Tailored,  the  usurper  of  the 
crown  of  Sicily,  hearing  of  his  captivity,  demanded 
him  from  Leopold,  who  gave  him  up,  on  the  stipu- 
lation of  a  portion  of  his  ransom.    While  Richard 
was  imprisoned,  his  brother  John,  had  taken  up 
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hi  England,  in  concert  with  (he  king  of 
France.  Richard  bore  his  misfortunes  with  courage, 
and  when  the  empen»r  charged  him,  before  the  diet 
of  Worni%  with  various  imaginary  offence*,  he  re- 
futed these  accusations  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
the  assembly  loudly  exclaimed  against  his  deten- 
tion.   At  length  a  treaty  was  concluded  for  his 
liberation,  on  tiie  payment  of  a  ransom  of  150,000 
marks,  which  being  raised  in  Finland,  Richard 
obtained  hit  liberty.    Richard  embarked  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Scheldt,  and  safely  reached  England 
in  March,  1 194,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  subjects 
After  being  re-crowned  iu  England,  he  landed  in 
Frame  in  May,  1194,  where  Be  was  met  by  his 
brother  John,  who  threw  himself  at  his  feet,  and, 
under  the  mrdiation  of  lib  mother,  entreated  for 
giveness.    "I  forgive  him,"  said  Richard,  "  and  I 
hope  1  shall  as  easily  forget  his  injuries  as  he  will 
my  pardon."    In  the  ensuing  war  with  Philip. 
Richard  gained  some  advantages ;  but  a  truce  soon 
"impended  their  hostilities.    Leopold,  having  re- 
reived  an  accidental  hurt  which  proved  mortal, 
expressed  remorse  for  his  treatment  of  Ricliard. 
and  gave  up  all  claim  to  the  remainder  of  his 
r. 1 1 worn    The  emperor  also  offered  to  remit  the 
rrmainder  of  his  debt,  provided  he  would  join  him 
in  an  offensive  alliance  against  France,  which  was 
readily  agreed  to.    Englaud,  during  this  period  of 
useless  contention,  partly  through  the  rapacity  of 
pivemmeut,  and  partly  through  uiiprupiiious  sea- 
sons, productive  of  famine  and  pestilence,  was  in  a 
>inte  of  great  depression.    A  losting  accommoda- 
tion with  France  was  in  agitation,  preparatory  to 
another  crusade,  when  the  life  and  reign  of  Richard 
were  suddenly  brought  to  a  close.    A  considerable 
treasure  basing  been  found  in  the  land  of  the  vis- 
count of  Limoges,  he  sent  part  of  it  to  Richard  as  his 
Icuilul  sovereign.    The  latter,  however,  demanded 
the  whole  ;  which  being  refused,  he  invested  the 
castie  of  (  halus,  where  the  treasure  was  coiirealed, 
and.  having  refused  term*  of  surrender  to  the  gar- 
i  lana,  in  the  openly  expressed  determination  of  hang- 
ing the  whole  of  them,  was  wounded  by  a  shot 
from  the  croxs-liow  of  one  R<  nrand  de  tiourdon 
The  assault  was,  however,  successfully  made,  and 
ail  the  garrison  hanged  v\  nil  the  exception  of  C.our- 
dou,  who  was  reserved  for  a  more  cruel  death. 
Richard  apprises!  that  his  wound  was  mortal.  a-ked 
him  what  had  inducts!  him  to  attempt  his  life.  The 
man  replied,  "  You  killed  my  father  and  my  brother 
witii  your  own  hand,  and  designed  to  put  me  to  an 
igiHimuuous  death."    The  prospect  of  death  had 
inspired  Richard  with  sentiments  of  moderation  and 
justice,  and  he  ordered  Gourdon  to  be  set  at  liberty, 
and  allowed  a  sum  of  money  ;  but  the  savage  Mar- 
cadre .  who  commanded  the  Itrahancous,  which  the 
king  had  hired  for  the  expedition,  caused  the  un- 
happy man  to  be  flayed  alive.    Richard  died  of  his 
wound  on  the  nth  of  April,  1 199,  in  the  forty-second 
year  of  his  age.  and  tenth  of  his  reign,  leaving  no 
issue.    The  <  liaracter  of  this  king  was  strongly 
marked .  I  le  was  the  bravest  among  the  brave,  often 
frank  and  liberal,  and  not  devoid  of  generosity.  At 
the  same  lime,  he  was  haughty,  violent,  unjust,  rapa- 
cious, ami  sanguinary  :  ami,  to  use  the  expression 
of  (iibbon.  united  the  ferocity  of  a  gladiator  to  the 
c  ruelly  of  n  tyrant.    1 1  is  talents  were  considerable, 
l»>th  in  ihe  cabinet  mid  in  the  field,  and  he  was 
shrewd  in  observation,  eloquent,  aial  very  happy  at 
sarcasm,    lie  was  also  a  poet;  and  MM  of  his 
reputed  comjxisilionH  are  preserved  among  those  of 
the  Troubadours    On  the  whole,  a  sort  of  romantic 
interest  is  attached  to  ihe  character  and  exploits  of 
this  prince,  which  in  (he  rye  of  reason,  they  little 
merit,  as  il  (  career  oi  Richard  produced  calamities 


poorly  atoned  for  by  the  military  repi 
alone  attended  it. 

RICHARD  II.,  king  of  England.  ■ 
the  Black  Prince,  and  grandson  of  Edward  111. 
wa»  born  in  1 366.  He  succeeded  the  latter  ia  1371, 
in  his  eleventh  year,  the  chief  authority  oi  tike  aw 
bring  in  ihe  hands  of  his  three  uncU 
duke  of  Lancaster,  Edmund,  earl  of 
afterwards  duke  of  York,  and  ThoaM 
stock,  subsequently  duke  of  Gloucester, 
years  of  the  king's  minority  passed  m  wan  waft 
France  ami  Scotland,  the  expense  of  which  Ml 
evictions  that  produced  the  ir-surrectiow  beaded  k* 
Wat  Tyler.  Its  termination  in  the  death  of  its  eaef 
leader  in  Smithfietd.  by  the  hand  of  the  lord  awyw 
of  London,  in  the  presence  of  the  juiwj.  kmc 
rfforded  the  latter  an  opportunity  to  exiubc  i 


degree  of  address  and  presence  of  mind, 
a  youth  of  fifteen,  was  very  remarkable, 
the  rioters  stood  astonished  at  the  fall  of  f 
the  young  king  calmly  rode  up  to  then,  and.  < 
ing  that  lie  would  be  their  leader,  drear 
almost  involuntarily,  into  the  neighbourir 
In  the  mean  time,  an  armed  force  was  collected  W 
t lie  lord  mayor  and  others,  at  the  sight  of  wftaea  tfct 
rioters  fell  down  on  their  knees  and  deaaaadad  p» 
doii.  which  was  granted  them  on  the  condition  of  taer 
immediate  dispersion.    Similar  insurrections  hat 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  kingdom,  all  of 
were,  however,  put  down,  and  Richard, 
of  an  army  of  40,000  men.  collected  by  a 
summons  to  all  the  retainers  of  the  crown, 
himself  strong  enough  to  punish  the 
witii  great  severity,  and  to  revoke  all  the 
and  manumissions  which  he  had  granted,  as 
and  illegal.    I  he  promise  of  conduct  and 
which  he  displayed  on  this  emergency 
answered  iu  the  sequel  ;  and  he  very  early 
a  predilection  for  weak  and  dissolute  e 
and  die  vicious  indulgences  so  com  moo  to 
royalty.    In  his  sixteenth  year,  he  married 
daughter  of  the  emperor  Charles  IV.,  and,  saw 
after,  w  as  so  injudicious  as  to  take  the  great  sal 
from  Scroop,  or  refusing  to  fane  ion  certain  exov 
vagant  grants  of  land  to  his  courtiers.    Hart  weft 
France  and  Scotland,  and  the  auibttintts  intrigues  «f 
ihe  duke  of  I  ...center,  >  i  ■  quieted  some  succeeds* 
years.   The  favourites  of  Richard  were  Michael  a> 
la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk  and  chancellor,  and  Roam 
de  Vere,  earl  of  Oxford,  the  latter  of  whoa  It 
creates!  duke  of  Ireland,  with  entire  sovereignty  a 
thai  island  for  life.    '1  he  duke  of  L 


then  absent,  prosecuting  his  claim  to  the  crows  uf 
C  astile,  the  kings  younger  uncle,  the  duke  af 
Gloucester,  a  prince  of  popular  manners,  and  as- 
principled  ambition,  became  the  leader  of  a  arawV 
able  opposition,  which  procured  an  impeacaaaat  of 
the  chancellor,  and  influenced  the  parliament  so  tar 
that  it  proceeded  to  strip  the  king  of  all  aathanty, 
and  obliged  him  to  sign  a  commisskn  appointing  • 
council  of  regency  for  a  year.    Being  now  m  ha 
twenty-first  year,  this  measure  was  very  galling  to 
Ricliard,  who.  in  concert  with  tlie  duke  of  Ireland, 
found  means  to  ussemble  a  council  of  his  friends  ct 
Nottingham,  where  the  judges  unanimously  i 
against  the  legality  of  the  extorted 
i  •  loucester.  at  these  proceedings,  mustered  an  i 
in  the  vicinity  of  London,  which  being  ioeaectnally 
opposed  by  a  body  of  forces  under  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land, several  of  the  king's  friends  were  executed, 
and  the  judges  who  had  given  their  opinion  in  kit 
favour,  were  all  found  guilty  of  high  treason.  «t»i 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  Ireland  A 
re  action  was  soon  produced  by  the  tyranny  of  the**- 
<  cmlant  party  ;  so  that,  iu  13*9,  Richard  wist 
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r-.»«r»>l  to  enter  the  council,  and,  in  a  resolute  tone, 
to  tleclare  that  he  was  of  full  age  to  take  the 
i>t>v«.Tiimrnt  into  his  own  hands;  and,  no  opposition 
being  ventured  upon,  he  proceeded  to  turn  out  the 
cluke>  of  Gloucester  and  all  his  adherents.    This  act 
lie  rendered  palatable  to  the  nation  by  publishing 
a  general  amitesty,  and  remitting  the  grants  of 
mom* y  made  by  the  late  parliament.  Several  years 
of  internal  tranquillity  emoed,  which  was  promoted 
liy  the  return  of  the  duke  of  Lancaster,  who  formed 
a  counterbalance  to  the  influence  of  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  ;  and  Richard  prudently  kept  on  the 
ttrst  terms  with  him.    By  his  fondne-a  for  low  com- 
pany, by  spending  his  time  in  conviviality,  and 
amusement  with  jesters,  and  persons  of  mean  station 
and  light  behaviour,  the  king  forfeited  the  respect 
<»f  his  subjects,  while  his  weak  attachment  to  his 
favourites  placed  all  things  at  their  disposal,  and 
made  a  mere  cipher  of  himself.    Encouraged  by 
th«-se  follies  the  duke  of  Gloucester  once  more  be. 
mm  to  exercise  his  sinister  influence,  and,  the  most 
criminal  designs  being  imputed  to  him,  Richard 
mused  htm  and  his  two  chief  supporters,  the  earls 
of  Arundel  and  Warwick,  to  he  arrested.  The  earl 
of  Arundel  was  executed,  and  the  earl  of  Warwick 
condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.    The  duke  of 
Gloucester  had  been  sent  over  to  Calais  for  safe 
cuitody,  and  was  there  suffocated.    A  quarrel  be- 
tween  the  duke  of  Hereford,  son  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
and  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  was  the  incidental  cause 
of  the  revolution  which  terminated  this  unsettled 
rrign.    The  king  bunched  both  the  dukes— Nor- 
folk for  life,  and  Hereford  for  ten,  afterwards 
reduced  to  six  years.    It  was,  however,  declared 
that  each  of  Uiera  should  be  duly  entitled  to  any 
inheritance  which  might  fall  to  them  during  Uieir 
absence ;  but,  on  the  death  of  John  of  Gaunt,  in 
13!ri),  the  unprincipled  Richard  siesed  his  property 
as  t'urfeiied  to  the  crown.    The  king  having  em- 
barked for  Ireland  to  revenge  the  death  of  his 
o«i  in,  the  earl  of  March,  who  had  been  killed  in  a 
skinuish  with  the  natives,  Henry  Bolingbroke  us  the 
duke  of  Hereford  was  now  called,  made  use  of  this 
opportunity  to  land  in  Yorkshire,  with  a  small  body 
of  forces,  and,  being  joined  by  the  earls  of  Nor- 
thumberland and  Westmoreland,  and  other  influential 
leaders,  proceeded  southward,  at  the  head  of  60,000 
mm,  nominally  to  recover  his  duchy  of  Lancaster. 
When  Richard  upon  this  intelligence,  landed  at 
Milfurd  haven,  he  found  himself  so  much  deserted, 
that  he  withdrew  to  North  Wales,  with  a  design  to 
escape  to  France.    He  was,  however,  decoved  to  a 
conference  with  Henry,  seised  by  an  armed  force, 
and  lev!  by  his  successful  rival  to  London.    As  they 
entered  the  capital,  Henry  was  hailed  with  the 
loudest  acclamations,  and  the  unfortunate  Richard 
treated  with  neglect  and  even  contumely.    His  dr. 
I io-.it ion  was  now  resolved  upon,  to  be  preceded  by 
a  furred  resignation  of  the  crown.    Thirty-five  arti- 
cle* of  accusation  were  accordingly  drawn  up 
optical  him,  of  which  several  were  exaggerated, 
IhLvt  and  frivolous,  but  others  contained  real  instan- 
ces of  tyranny  ami  niisgovernment;  and  king 
Hichard  was  solemnly  deposed  Sent.  30,  1299. 
Henry  then  claimed  the  crown,  which  was  awarded 
to  him    (See  Henry  II'.)   Richard  was  committed, 
for  safe  custody,  to  the  castle  of  Porofret.    Of  the 
manner  of  his  death  no  certain  account  has  been 
given;  but  a  popular  notion  prevailed,  that  his 
keeper  and  guards  killed  him  with  halberds.    It  is 
more  probable  that  starvation  or  poison  was  had 
recourse  to,  for  his  body,  when  exposed,  exhibited 
oo  marks  of  violence.    He  died  in  the  thirty-fourth 
ymr  of  his  rige,  and  twenty-third  of  his  reign. 
RICHARD  III .,  king  of  England,  born  in  1 |jn, 


was  the  youngest  son  of  Richard  duke  of  York. 
On  lite  accession  of  his  brother,  Edward  IV.,  he 
was  created  duke  of  Gloucester,  and,  during  lin- 
early part  of  Edward's  reign,  served  him  with  great 
courage  and  fidelity.    He  partook  of  the  ferocity 
which  was  ever  a  dark  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  Plantagenets  ;  and  is  said  to  have  personally 
aided  in  the  murder  of  Edward  prince  of  Wales, 
after  the  battle  of  Tewksbury,  and  to  liave  been  the 
author,  if  not  the  perpetrator,  of  the  murder  of 
Henry  VI.  in  the  Tower.    This  bloody  disposition 
was,  however,  united  in  him  with  deep  policy  and 
dissimulation,  which  rendered  him  still  more  dan- 
gerous.   He  married,  in  1473,  Anne,  who  had  been 
betrothed  to  the  murdered  prince  of  M  ales,  joint 
heiress  of  the  earl  of  Warwick,  whose  other 
daughter  was  united  to  the  duke  of  Clarence.  Quar- 
rels arose  between  the  brothers  on  the  division  of 
the  inheritance  of  their  wives  ;  and  Richard,  who 
found  his  elder  brother  an  obstacle  to  his  views 
of  iiggrnndisement,  combined  in  the  uccusations 
against  that  weak  and  versatile  prince,  which 
brought  him  to  destruction.   On  the  death  of  Ed- 
ward, in  1-183,  the  duke  of  Gloucester  was  appointed 
protector  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  he  immediately 
caused  his  nephew,  the  young  Fdward  V..  to  be  de- 
clared king,  and  took  an  oath  of  fealty  to  him.  The 
two  ascendant  factions,  that  of  the  queen's  relatives, 
headed  by  her  brother,  earl  Rivers,  and  that  of  Uie 
more  ancient  nobility,  who  were  led  by  the  duke  of 
Buckingham  and  lord  Hastings,  courted  the  favour 
of  the  protector,  who  dissembled  with  each,  while  he 
was  secretly  pursuing  the  schemes  of  his  own  dark 
am  bit  ion.  11  is  first  object  was  to  get  rid  of  those  who 
were  connected  with  the  young  king  by  blood  ;  and, 
after  spending  a  convivial  evening  with  Riven,  Grey, 
and  sir  Thomas  Vaugiuin,  he  hod  them  arrested  the 
next  morning,  and  conveyed  to  Pomfret,  where  Uiey 
were  soon  after  executed  without  trial.  Alarmed 
at  the  arrest  of  her  relatives,  the  queen  dowager 
took  refuge  in  the  sanctuary  at  Westminster,  with 
her  younger  son,  the  duke  of  York,  and  her  daughter. 
As  it  was  necessary,  for  the  protector's  purposes,  to 
get  both  his  nephews  into  his  hands,  he  persuade*! 
two  prelates  to  urge  the  queen  to  deliver  the  duke 
of  York  into  his  hands,  upon  the  most  solemn  assur- 
ances of  safety.    Lord  Hastings,  although  opposed 
to  the  queen's  relatives,  being  the  steady  friend  of 
her  children,  was  next  arrested,  while  sitting  in 
council,  and  led  to  immediate  execution.    After  this 
bold  and  bloody  commencement,  he  proceeded  in  an 
attempt  to  establish  the  illegitimacy  of  Edward's 
children,  on  the  pretence  of  a  previous  marriage 
with  the  lady  Eleanor  Talbot,  daughter  of  the  earl 
of  Shrewsbury,  and  scrupled  not  to  countenance  an 
attack  on  the  eliaracter  of  his  own  mother,  who  was 
affirmed  to  have  given  other  fathers  to  Edward  and 
Clarence,  ami  to  hnve  been  true  to  her  husband  only 
in  the  birth  of  Richard.    A II  these  pleas  were  dwelt 
upon  in  a  sermon  preached  at  St  Paul's  cross.  The 
duke  of  Buckingham  afterwards,  in  a  speech  before 
the  corporation  and  citiaens  of  London,  enlarged 
upon  the  title  and  virtues  of  the  protector,  and  then 
v  entured  to  ask  them  whether  they  chose  the  duke  of 
Gloucester  for  king.    On  their  silence,  he  repeated 
the  question,  and  a  few  prepared  voices  exclaimed, 
"  God  save  king  Richard  !"    This  was  then  ac- 
cepted as  the  public  voice,  and  Buckingham,  with 
the  lord  mayor,  repaired  to  the  protector  with  a 
tender  of  the  crown.    He  at  first  anected  alarm  and 
suspicion,  and  then  pretended  loyally  to  his  nephew, 
ami  unwillingness  to  take  such  a  burden  upon  him- 
self, but  anally  acceded  ;  and  he  was  proclaimed 
king  on  the  27th  of  June,  1483,  the  mock  election 
U  uig  secured  by  bodies  of  armed  men,  brought  to 
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the  metropolis  by  himself  and  Buckingham.  The 
deposed  king  and  his  hrolher  were  never  more  heard 
of,  and,  according  to  general  belief,  they  were 
■mothered  in  the  Tower  of  London,  by  order  of  their 
uncle.    (See  Edward  K)  The  new  reign  commen- 
ced with  rewards  to  those  who  had  been  instrumen- 
tal to  the  cliange,  and  with  endeavours  to  obtain 
popularity.  Richard,  with  a  splendid  retinue,  made 
a  progress  through  several  provincial  towns,  and 
was  crowned  a  second  time  at  York,  on  which  oc- 
casion he  created  his  only  son  prince  of  Wales.  But 
hatred  and  abhorrence  of  Richard  soon  became  the 
general  sentiment  of  the  nation,  and  all  meu's  eyes 
were  turned  towards  Henry,  earl  of  Rirhmond,  ma- 
ternally descended  from  the  Somerset  branch  of  the 
house  of  Lancaster.  Buckingham,  not  thinking  him- 
self adequately  rewarded,  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  with  other  malcontents  in  the  south  and 
west  of  England,  but  was  suddenly  deserted  by  his  fol- 
lowers, betrayed  into  the  hands  of  authority,  and  exe- 
cuted without  trial.    About  the  same  time,  the  earl 
of  Richmond,  who  had  embarked  with  a  fleet  from 
St  Malo,  encountered  a  violent  storm,  and  was 
obliged  to  return.    The  death  of  his  son,  the  prince 
of  Wales,  was  a  severe  stroke  to  Richard  ;  and  such 
was  the  odium  attached  to  his  character,  that  the 
death  of  his  wife,  which  followed  soon  after,  was, 
without  the  least  evidence,  attributed  to  poison. 
He  immediately  determined  to  marry  his  niece 
Elisabeth,  the  daughter  of  his  brother  Edward,  and 
legitimate  heiress  of  the  crown,  in  order  to  prevent 
her  union  with  Richmond.   In  August,  1485,  Rich- 
mond landed  with  a  small  army  at  Milford  haven. 
Richard,  not  knowing  in  what  quarter  to  expect 
him,  was  thrown  into  much  perplexity,  which  was 
aggravated  by  his  suspicion  of  the  fidelity  of  his 
nobles,  and  especially  the  Stanleys,  the  chief  of 
whom  had  become  the  second  husband  of  Margaret, 
the  earl  of  Richmond's  mother.    When  informed  of 
Uie  advance  of  his  rival,  he,  however,  took  the  field 
with  great  expedition,  and  met  him  with  an  army  of 
15,000  men  at  Bos  worth,  in  Leicestershire.  Rich- 
mond had  only  6000  men,  but  relied  on  the  secret  as- 
surances of  aid  from  Stanley,  who  commanded  a 
separate  force  of  7000.  The  battle  was  fought  on  the 
23d  of  August,  1485  ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  it,  Stan- 
ley, by  falling  on  the  flank  of  the  royal  army,  se- 
cured the  victory  to  Richmond.  (See  Henry  /*//.) 
Richard,  finding  his  situation  desperate,  rushed 
against  his  competitor,  slew  his  standard-bearer,  and 
was  on  the  point  of  encountering  Richmond  himself, 
when  he  sunk  under  the  number  of  his  assailants. 
The  body  of  Richard  was  found  in  the  field  stripped 
naked,  in  which  condition  it  was  carried  across  a 
horse  to  Leicester,  and  interred  in  the  Grey  friars' 
churchyard.    Thus  fell  this  odious  prince,  in  his 
thirty-fifth  year,  after  possessing  the  crown,  which 
he  Itad  acquired  by  so  many  crimes,  for  two  years 
and  two  months.  Richard  possessed  courage,  capa- 
city, eloquence,  and  most  of  the  talents  which 
would  liave  adorned  a  lawful  throne.    Many  of  his 
bad  qualities  have  probably  been  exaggerated,  but 
undeniable  facts  prove  his  cruelty,  dissimulation, 
treachery,  and  relentless  ambition.     Gibbon  has 
answered  the  Historic  Doubts  of  Walpoie  concern- 
ing the  reign  and  character  of  Richard.  Richard 
III.  has  been  represented  as  of  small  stature,  de- 
formed, and  of  a  forbidding  aspect ;  but  there  is 
some  testimony  to  prove  that  his  personal,  like  his 
mental,  defects,  have  been  magnified  by  Ute  general 
detestation  of  his  character. 

RICHARDSON,  Samocl,  a  distinguished  Eng. 
lish  novelist,  was  born  in  1689,  in  Derbyshire,  and 
received  only  a  common  school  education.  He 
early  discovered  a  talent  for  story  telling  and  letter- 


I  writing,  and,  at  the  age  of  thirteen,      u>  c«l 
dant  of  three  young  women  in  tlieir  love  statu, 
{  and  employed  by  them  in  tlieir  amatory  cunwpw 
dence.    "  One  of  the  young  women,"  he  liianrtl » 
forms  us,  "highly  gratified  with  her  luvrr'tfmw 
and  vows  of  everlasting  love,  Itas  said,  when  I  art 
asked  her  what  to  write — *  I  cannot  tell  yoavac 
to  write,  but  (her  heart  on  her  lips)  yuo  can* 
write  too  kiudly.'   All  her  fear  was  only  tlx  t» 
should  incur  a  slight  for  her  kindness."  At  u* 
usual  age,  Richardson  was  bound  apprentice  u  V.- 
John  Wilde,  a  printer  of  Stationer's  hall,  Looda 
and,  after  the  expiration  of  his  apprntUcnt 
passed  five  or  six  years  as  a  foreman  in  s  (inmst 
office,  until  at  length  he  set  up  for  himself.  Hd 
habits  of  diligence,  accuracy,  and  honourable  d«- 
ing,  acquired  him  an  extensive  business ;  sac 
ginning  to  thrive  in  the  world,  he  nurnni  J* 
daughter  of  his  former  master.    His  Paa*Ja,u* 
first  work  which  gave  him  distinction  as  s  nits, 
was  published  in  1741.    The  first  two  vwkem 
were  completed  in  two  months  ;  and  so  n»*t  %a 
its  popularity,  that  it  ran  through  five  e&ivm  ■ 
one  year, and  was  even  recommended  from  iht |» 
pit.   The  novelty  of  his  plan,  with  mirny 
of  great  beauty,  and  interesting  traits  of  darscrs 
may  account  for  much  of  this  reception  ;  but,  rn 
at  that  time,  critics  existed  who  entertained  taw 
opinions  of  its  imperfect  ions,  and  doubts  of  it*  'i 
tary  tendency,  which  have  since  become  tJaai 
general.    He  was  led,  by  a  spurious  ctoi»«** 
to  add  two  volumes  to  his  Pamela,  which  ro  in- 
ferior to  the  former ;  but,  in  1748,  the  appestw 
of  the  first  two  volumes  of  his  Clarissa  fully  esus 
lished  his  literary  reputation ;  and  its  p&uV*.  a 
variety  of  character,  and  minute  development  d  tie 
movements  of  the  human  heart,  will  cause  it  rw 
to  be  regarded  as  a  noble  monument  of  its  aotl*r  i 
genius.   The  History  of  Sir  Charles  Grandma  if- 
peared  in  1753.    The  interest  taken  in  Urn 
was  not  equal  to  that  produced  by  the  former,  u- 
though  perhaps  exhibiting  more  compass  aid  a 
vention ;  but  the  character  of  the  hero  is  «  mm 
degree  repulsive,  and  the  prolixity  of  the  mia 
began  to  engender  satiety.   The  character  «f  Cle 
mentina  is  a  masterly  example  of  delicate  demo- 
tion.  This  work  was,  as  well  as  tlie  preeedor. 
translated  into  foreign  languages,  and  received  via 
great  applause.    In  all  the  productions  of  RjdanJ- 
son,  the  style  is  inelegant,  gossipping  and  lerbw, 
and  he  seldom  knows  when  to  leave  of.   la  I'H, 
he  rose  to  be  master  of  the  Stationers'  ciap^T 
and,  in  1760,  purchased  a  moiety  of  the  patent  «' 
law  printer  to  the  king.    As  he  grew  rich,  I*  *■ 
dulged  himself  with  a  country  residence  at  ranmV 
green,  Middlesex,  where  he  lived,  surrounded  widi 
circle  of  affectionate  admirers,  particularly  fmairt 
to  whom  it  was  his  delight  to  read  hn  w«ks  a 
the  progress  of  composition.     He  died  of  sa  *f» 
plexy,  in  1761,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two,  and  « 
buried  in  the  church  ot  St  Bride,  in  Fleet  ftnvc 
His  correspondence  was  published  in  18)4,  a  *> 
vols.,  8vo.,  with  a  life,  by  Mrs  Barbauld 

Richardson's  manners  were  formal  and  retinaf- 
arising  from  a  very  debilitated  state  of  the  aerm 
and  a  natural  bashfulness,  but  he  was  ia  realty 
most  generous  and  o|ien-hearted.  He  gave  i«7  » 
great  deal  of  money  in  charity  ;  and  was  to  f«d  a 
inviting  friends  to  stay  with  him,  that  vara  (try 
were  ill,  he  and  his  family  mast  needs  hm  tare 
to  be  nursed,  and  several  actually  died  at  his  htase- 
as  at  an  hospital  for  sick  friends.  In  busmrii  a? 
was  regular  and  industrious.  He  used  U>  P**  *> 
orders  to  his  workmen  in  writing,  a  pracu* 
I  Sir  John  Hawkins  attributes  to  state lueu sad*** 
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temper,  bnt  for  which  Mrs  Berbauld  finds  a  better 
reason  in  Ins  bad  nerves.  He  encouraged  his  men 
U>  b«  industrious,  sometimes  by  putting  lialf-a-crown 
among  i|te  types,  as  a  price  to  him  who  came  first 
in  the'  morning,  at  otiiers  by  st>  tiding  fruit  for  the 
same  pur|mse  from  the  country.  Regarding  his 
personal  appearance,  lie  des<  nlies  him*eif,  in  middle 
in  a  letter  to  a  lady,  as  "  short,  rattier  plump, 
ive  feet  five  inches,  fair  wig,  one  hand  gene- 
rally in  his  bo**  >ni.  the  other  a  cane  in  it,  which  he 
lean*  upon  under  the  skirts  of  his  coat,  that  it  may 
imperceptibly  serve  him  as  a  support,  when  attacked 
by  sodden  t moors  or  dimness  ;  of  a  light  brown 
complex  ion,  teeth  nut  yet  holing;— looking  directly 
forward,  as  passenger*  would  imagine,  but  observ- 
ing all  that  stirs  on  either  hand  of  him,  without 
moving  his  short  neck  ;  a  regular  even  pace,  steal- 
ing aw  ny  ground  without  seeming  to  rid  it ;  a  grey 
cy«,  too  often  overclouded  by  inbliness  from  the 
head  ;  by  chance  lively,  very  lively,  if  be  sees  uuy 
be  loves." 

Rk-liardson  was  twice  married,  and  luul  several 
children,  but  only  (bur  daughters  grew  up  to  com- 
fort him  in  his  old  age. 

RICHELItU,  Armakp  Jean  do  Plessis,  car- 
dinal, duke  de.  one  of  the  greatest  statesmen  of 
France,  was  born  at  Paris,  in  1585,  and  at  the  age 
of  twenty-two  years  was  made  bishop  of  Lucou. 
1 1  is  country  had  already  been  restored  from  >u  long 
troubles  to  UanquUuty,  prosperity,  and  order,  by 
Henry  IV.  and  his  great  minister  Sully.    In  1616, 
the  queen-mother,  Mary  of  Medici,  into  whose  fav- 
our Richelieu  bad  insinuated  himself,  made  him  her 
grand  almoner  and  one  of  the  secretaries  of  state. 
On  the  disgrace  of  the  queen  (see  J/«ry  of  Medici), 
he  continued  attached  to  her  cause,  and  effected  a 
reconciliation  between  her  and  her  son  Louis  XIII. 
(161°),  which,  however,  was  soon  interrupted  by 
her  intrigues  u pains*  the  constable  Luynes,  the 
favourite  of  the  kiog.    Richelieu,  who  was  thus  | 
placed  between  the  two  contending  parties,  loved  i 
■>y  neither,  but  considered  by  both  as  a  useful  in-  i 
strument,  had  a  difficult  part  to  act,  and  it  required  ■ 
all  hi*  prudence  to  enable  him  to  keep  his  position.  , 
In  16«,  he  obtained  the  cardinal  Is  bat,  through  the 
influence  of  Mary,  and,  u  lldii,  entered  the  council  ! 
of  state,  and  was  soon  at  the  liead  of  affairs.  The 
premier  now  felt  himself  in  a  condition  to  drop  the 
mask  which  lie  had  hitherto  worn,  and  Mary  too 
late  regretted  the  protection  she  had  extended  to 
him.  The  adherence  of  this  princess  to  the  political 
system  of  the  house  of  Hamburg  was  injurious  to 
lite  interests  of  trance.     Alu»ost  all  tlie  trench 
princes  had  kept  up  a  constant  opposition  to  that 
powerful  family,  and  do  sooner  was  Richelieu  seated 
in  his  high  post,  than  he  began  systematically  to 
extend  liie  uiwrr  ot  the  crown  by  os rethrowing 
the  privileges  of  the  great  vassals,  and  to  increo.se 
the  influence  of  the  French  monarchy  by  undermin- 
ing that  of  tbe  I  lapsburgs,  huth  beyond  the  Pyrenees 
and  In  (iermany.    Louis  XIII.,  who  was  sensible 
of  the  energy  of  his  minister,  favoured  his  plans, 
while  he  always  showed  a  dislike  for  the  man.  whom 
he  would  gladly  have  destroyed,  had  he  been  able 
to  govern  wtthoul  lain.  The  Reformed  (Huguenots) 
in  Prance  had  Cur  a  long  time  resisted  the  royal 
power;  and  bloody  insurrection*,  in  several  pre- 
ceding reigns,  tail  snsrn  from  thru  struggles  with 
the  spiritual  and  temporal  authorities,  in  defence  of 
Uu»ir  civil  rights  and  freedom  of  conscience.  The 
wisdom  and  mildness  of  Henry  IV.  had  assuaged 
the  excitement  of  the  contending  partita,  but  his 
reign  was  too  short  to  extinguish  the  fires  which 
stui  flowed  beneath  the  embers.    The  struggle  for 
rmgious  freedom  was  too  often,  indeed, 


Getext,  by  tlie  nobles,  and  even  the  princes  of  the 
ood  royal,  to  cloak  and  furtlier  their  uwn  ambi- 
tious designs  ;  and  both  religious  parlies,  Catholics 
as  well  as  Protestants,  IiaiI  thus  alternately  served 
as  a  check  upon  the  despotic  exercise  of  the  royal 
power.  Richelieu,  therefore,  resolved  to  crush  the 
weaker  by  the  aid  of  tlie  stronger  party,  and  thus  to 
deprive  Uiose,  who  should  be  disposed  to  resist  his 
schemes,  of  their  main  prop  By  the  edict  of  Nan- 
tes, the  Huguenots  had  been  placed  on  nearly  the 
same  footing  with  the  other  subjects  of  tlie  kingdom: 
there  were  some  provinces  in  which  they  had  the 
ascendency,  and  their  armed  force  was  sufficient  to 
sliake  tlie  throne,  should  they  be  excited  to  rise 
against  it.  Tlieir  rallying  point  was  Rochelle  ;  and 
Richelieu  neglected  no  means  to  make  himself 
master  of  that  city.  In  the  celebrated  siege  of 
Rochelle,  he  commanded  the  army  in  person.  The 
attack  and  defence  of  tlie  place  are  considered  as 
affording  models  of  perseverance,  valour,  and  mili- 
tary skill.  Rochelle,  supported  by  England,  from 
which  it  continually  received  supplies,  held  out  for 
a  longtime  against  all  the  efforts  of  the  cardinal ; 
and  the  hope  of  reducing  it  was  already  nearly 
almndoned,  when  Richelieu,  by  the  erection  of  an 
immense  mole,  cut  off  the  communication  by  sea, 
and  finally  compelled  it  to  surrender  by  famine 
(ItiSQ.)  The  second  step  of  Richelieu  was  the  re- 
moval of  the  queen- mother  from  court.  That 
princess  endeavoured  to  effect  the  fall  of  the  mini- 
ster :  she  liad  already  gained  over  the  king  to  her 
purpose,  in  a  secret  interview,  when  Richelieu  en- 
tered the  cabinet :  the  queen  overwhelmed  him 
with  reproaches.  He  continued  calm,  had  recourse 
to  prayers  and  tears,  and  finally  requested  the  king's 
permission  to  leave  the  court.  The  preparations 
were  already  made  for  his  departure  ;  but  the  king, 
who  was  not  less  offended  by  the  violence  of  the 
queen,  than  pleased  by  llw»  respectful  demeanor  of 
the  cardinal,  asked  the  advice  of  his  favourite,  St 
Simon.  The  latter  represented  to  him  the  services 
of  Richelieu,  and  the  impossibility  of  dispensing  with 
his  aid.  Louis,  therefore. ordered  him  to  Versailles, 
aid  assigned  him  apartments  in  the  palace  directly 
below  his  owu.  This  day  (November  10,  1630),  on 
which  the  hopes  of  the  queen  and  of  tlie  cardinal  s 
enemies  were  disappointed,  was  called  the  "  day  of 
the  dupes"  (la  Jvurntt  de$  dupes  )  As  the  queen 
continued  to  declare  herself  irreconcileable  with 
Richelieu,  the  cardinal  prevailed  upon  tlie  king  to 
banish  her  (1631)  to  Compiegne,  removed  her 
friends  from  place,  and  threw  some  of  them  into 
the  Uaslile.  This  step,  and  the  almost  total  anni- 
hilation of  the  privileges  of  the  parliaments  and  the 
clergy,  excited  all  classes  against  the  despotic  ad- 
ministration of  tlie  cardinal,  and  the  discontents 
broke  out  in  numerous  risings  and  conspiracies, 
which,  however,  were  not  only  suppre\>ed  by  the 
prudence  and  vigour  of  lus  measures,  but  also  con- 
tributed to  the  furtherance  of  his  plan,  ami  gradually 
rendered  tlie  royal  power  entirely  absolute.  In 
1634,  the  royal  anas,  directed  by  Richelieu,  sup- 
pressed the  rebellion  of  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and 
Montmorency,  the  adherents  of  the  banished  queen, 
ami  Montmorency  perished  on  the  scaffold,  although 
the  royal  family  itself  interceded  in  his  behalf. 
Kqnally  unsuccessful  were  the  attempts  of  the  dukes 
of  Lorraine,  Guise,  Bouillon ,&c.  ;  even  those  whom 
the  king  privately  favoured  were  obliged  to  yield  to 
the  all  powerful  minister,  and  paid  with  their  lives 
for  their  rashness  in  venturing  to  oppose  him,  as  in 
the  instance  of  Cinqmars,  who,  a  short  lime  before 
Richelieu's  death,  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
against  him,  which  the  king  was.  not  without  rea- 
son, belies  ed  to  have  favoured.    While  the  I 
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was  thus  extending  the  power  of  the  crown  at  home, 
he  did  not  neglect  the  aggrandisement  of  the  mon- 
archy abroad.  The  thirty  years'  war  gave  him  au 
opportunity  of  effecting  this  object.  The  same  man 
who  persecuted,  with  the  greatest  severity,  the  Pro- 
testants in  France,  employed  ail  the  arts  of  nego- 
tiation, and  even  force  of  arms,  to  protect  the  same 
sect  in  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of  humbling  the 
house  of  Austria.  The  king  of  Sweden,  the  great 
bulwark  of  religious  liberty  in  Germany,  received 
aid  of  every  kind  from  Richelieu,  as  long  as  he  was 
not  in  danger  of  becoming  formidable  to  France ; 
but  when  the  brilliant  victories  of  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus  gave  the  cardinal  reason  to  consider  his  power 
as  more  dangerous  than  that  of  Austria,  he  abandon- 
ed that  prince  in  the  midst  of  his  successes.  The 
war  which  he  undertook  against  Spain,  and  which 
continued  till  1659,  put  France  in  possession  of  Cata- 
lonia and  Roussillon,  and  the  separation  of  Portu- 
gal from  Spain  was  effected  by  his  assistance.  He 
also  endeavoured  to  weaken  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence in  Italy,  and  procured  the  transfer  of  the  duchy 
of  Mantua  to  tlie  duke  of  Nevers.  In  general,  how- 
ever objectionable  may  have  been  his  character  as 
a  man,  the  duke  de  Richelieu  must  be  allowed  to 
have  deserved  the  character  of  a  great  statesman  : 
he  cannot  be  denied  the  glory  of  having  raised  the 
power  of  the  sovereign  in  France  to  its  highest 
pitch  ;  but  he  was  proud,  arrogant,  vindictive  and 
unprincipled.  The  protection  which  lie  gave  to 
letters  and  art  (in  the  establishment  of  the  French 
Academy,  1635,  and  of  the  Jardin  det  Plantes,  for 
example)  cannot  reconcile  us  to  his  faults.  (See 
Corneille.)  Richelieu  died  December  4,  1642,  after 
having  indicated  Maaarin  as  his  successor.  Louis 
XIII.  died  a  few  months  after  him  ;  but  in  the  long 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  effects  of  Richelieu's  policy 
became  visible.  See  Marimea  d Etat  oh  Testament 
politique  du  Cardinal  de  Richelieu  (Paris.  1746), 
Leclerc  s  f  'te  de  Richelieu,  and  Jay's  Histoire  du 
Minutere  de  Richelieu  (1815.) 

RICHELIEU,  Locis  Francois  Armand  du  Plks- 
sis,  duke  de,  marshal  of  France,  member  of  the 
French  academy,  and  of  the  academy  of  sciences, 
was  born  at  Paris  in  1696.    His  handsome  person, 
his  vivacity,  and  his  wit,  early  made  him  a  favourite 
at  court,  and  particularly  with  the  duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy (1711).    His  childish  follies  were  made  a 
handle  of  by  malice,  and  the  Jolie  poupie,  as  he 
was  called  at  court,  was  thrown  into  the  Bastile. 
After  his  release,  he  was  made  aid  of  marshal  ViU 
lars,  who  was  pleased  with  his  liveliness,  and  his 
free  and  reckless  maimers.    He  was  distinguished, 
even  at  the  court  of  the  regent,  for  his  amours  and 
aiihirs  of  honour,  and  was  twice  confined  in  the 
Hostile.    In  the  twenty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  the 
French  academy  chose  him  oiie  of  its  members,  al- 
though he  had  never  written  any  thing  beyond  a 
billet  doux,  and  was  entirely  ignorant  of  orthogra- 
phy.    Fontenelle.  Campislron,  and  Destouches, 
each,  prepared  for  him  an  inaugural  discourse, 
from  each  of  which  he  selected  such  parts  as  he 
liked,  to  form  a  whole.    He  distinguished  himself 
at  the  siege  of  Philipsburg  (1734),  and  in  the  battle 
of  Fontenoy  (1745),  by  his  courage  and  presence 
of  mind.    On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  the 
dauphin  with  the  princess  of  Saxony,  he  was  sent 
as  ambassador  to  the  court  of  Dresden,  where  he 
made  lite  most  extraordinary  display  of  pomp. 
Nothing,  however,  could  equal  the  magnificence  of 
his  entry  into  Vienna,  as  ambassador  to  tliat  court, 
when  the  horses  of  his  retinue  were  shod  with  sil- 
ver, in  such  a  manner  that  the  shoes  should  fall  off, 
to  Ik*  picked  up  by  the  populace.    In  1756,  he  was 
created  marshal,  and  commanded  at  ihe  siege  of 


Mahon,  which  was  occupied  by  the  Briufe.  u 
ter  the  capture  of  that  place  (June  28,  IT*,  b 
received  the  command  of  the  Frock  may  * 
many.    But  the  marshal  had  odendri  » 
Pompadour,  by  rejecting  her  pn<po>al  of  i 
between  his  sou  and  her  daughter ;  and  afar  > 
convention  of  Closter  Seven  (1757..  lews  > 
called.    He  liad  enriched  himself  vtu»  * 
many,  where  he  had  also  indulged  la>  uMr? 
license  and  plunder,  by  his  exactions.  It  4»~ 
always  be  remembered  to  bis  credit,  last  W  i. 
suaded  Louis  XV.  from  persecuting  the  Prousxz 
His  example  contributed  greatly  to  extsxJ'J* n 
valence  of  licentiousness  in  France,  aact  a>  n 
the  dictator  of  fashion.    He  continued u>fc*ou 
affairs  of  gallantry  even  in  his  old  see.  txd  n 
married,  the  third  time,  at  the  age  of  t$ci+* 
years.    The  Mtmoire*  du  Martchtl  h  Asian 
were  written,  under  bis  direction,  by  Serine  t- 
died  August  3,  1788,  ninety -three  yean  <*i  « 
two  days  before  his  death,  a  bdv  lusviaf  oft»^ 
to  him  that  his  face  still  retained  its  box*?,  a  * 
plied,  "  Madame,  you  take  my  fact  fur  jwr z 
ror."   Marshal  Richelieu  had  the  course  U»* 
tune  and  the  talents  of  a  great  general,  tat  a*> 
city,  prudence  and  penetration  of  a  gnat  c-v- 
man  ;  but,  with  these  and  many  amiable 
he  chose  to  be  nothing  but  a  common  a.-tfje. 

RICHELIEU,  Armand  Emancei  t*  Pii>< 
duke  de,  minister  of  state  under  Loca  XT'i 
grandson 
1766,  and. 
travelled 

mencement  of  the  revolution,  in  1789.  lb 
after  obtained  permission  from  the  king  a  p 
Vienna,  where  he  was  well  received  by  the  ««. 


peror  Joseph  II ;  but  h 


itud  uat  op 


with  the  young  prince  de  Ligne,  and  caimd  r- 
the  service  of  Catherine  II.,  then  at  «ir  «*  x 
Turks.    He  distinguished  himself  at  U»  oUc  * 
Ismail  by  Suwarrow,  and  was  rewarded  t> 
rank  of  major-  general.    In  1794,  hr  *tt  »- 
Louis  XVIII.  iu  England,  whence  he  rr'tn^i  - 
R  ussia ;  but,  not  being  well  treated  by  thr  «fv- 
Paul,  he  quitted  that  country,  and,  after  ifc 
of  1801,  revisited  France,  where  Bonaparte  it  <v 
attempted  to  attach  him  to  his  service.  Hr  •» 
Hirain  to  St  Petersburg,  aud,  at  the  casaamf** 
of  1803,  was  nominated  civil  and  milary  r**- 
"«r  of  Odessa,  a  Russian  colony  on  the  Bad  * 
which  flourished  greatly  under  his  superirtaife" 
On  the  restoration  of  Louis  XVI II.,  the  mb  * 
Richelieu  took  his  seat  in  the  chamber  of  p** 
and  resumed  hh  functions  as  first  eriulrnas''2' 
bed-cJiamber.    In  March,  1815,  he  auusifW1 
the  king  to  Ghent,  and.  returning  with  k*J* 
Paris,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  be  wa*  *ff»*" 
president  of  the  council  of  minister},  and  p** 
at  the  head  of  the  foreign  department.  HV  r* 
sided  at  the  installation  of  the  lour  * 
April,  1818,  and  in  September  foUowiaf  b>»» 
made  president  of  the  French  acadreij.  I* 
same  month,  he  appeared  at  the  congrea  d 
la-Chapelle.    He  subsequently  resigned  as  * 
as  minister  of  state  (see  Decazei,  mi  I*1 
Xf  'JII.) ;  but  on  the  assassination  of  uV 
Berry,  in  1820,  he  again  became  presidfBtd* 
council.    He  fruitlessly  opposed  the  esttM,B*'c 
of  the  censorship  of  the  press,  and.  iodwfh? J* 
lost  hi*  influence,  be  again  retired  froei  id**  * 
f'illele).  and  died  soon  after,  in  May.  IS*2- 

RICHMOND;  a  village  of  Knew**  «a«« 
in  the  county  of  Surrey,  nine  miles  s.  W,fn»l  r 
don,  on  an  eminence  on  the  south  b»ke'w 
Thames,  of  great  celrbrily  for  the  bm*y  *  * 
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M^nery ,  ami  for  liaving  been,  during  several  cento- 
r  »*-»,  the  s^at  of  a  royal  palace,  now  demolished. 
«;«i»rtre  III.  frequently  resided  here,  in  the  early 
l-itrt  of  his  reign;  and  an  olwervatory  was  erected 
I i«*rtr  from  designs  by  Sir  William  Chamlx-nt.  I'art 
of  the  purk  is  occupied  by  the  royal  gardens.  The 
new,  or  great  park,  formed  by  Charles  I.,  is  well 
stocked  with  deer;  it  is  enclosed  by  a  brick  wall 
**ight  miles  in  compass.    The  rich  scenery  of  Rich- 
mond and  lis  vicinity  have  been  the  theme  of 
treiteral  admiration,  and  have  attracted  a  number 
of  families  of  distinction,  whose  seats  render  the 
village  and  neighbourhood  remarkably  gay  and 
splendid.    The  village  extends  about  a  mile  up  the 
lull  from  the  Thames,  skirted  and  intermingled 
with  agreeable  gardens.    The  view  from  Rich- 
mond hill  is  particularly  celebrated.    Among  the 
monuments  in  the  church  is  one  to  Thomson,  who 
resided  here.    Population  in  1831,  7,243. 

RICHMOND;  a  borough  ami  market  town  in 
the  North  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  (233  miles 
N.  N.  W.  from  London')  on  the  eastern  declivity  of 
a  steep  hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  runs  the  river 
Swale,  encircling  one  half  of  the  town.    The  town 
appears  to  have  been  founded  subsequently  to  the 
conquest  of  England,  by  William  the  Norman,  who 
pi  noted  the  territory  of  Richmondshire  to  his 
nephew  Alan  of  Bretagne,  and  that  nobleman,  who 
was  styled  Karl  of  Richmond,  built  on  the  emin- 
ence a  strong  castle,  around  which  houses  were 
erected,  which,  increasing  by  degrees,  at  length 
formed  a  considerable  town.    The  town  consists  of 
several  streets,  lighted  with  gas;  the  houses  are 
neatly  built,  chiefly  of  stone;  in  the  market-place 
are  many  handsome  shops,  and  in  the  centre  a  col- 
umn, beneath  which  is  a  reservoir  filled  with  water 
for  the  supply  of  the  town,  brought  by  pipes  from 
a  spring  at  Aislebeck,  where  there  is  another  re- 
servoir.   The  river  Swale  is  here  crossed  by  a 
stone  bridge  of  three  arches,  built  in  1 780.  The 
principal  trade  carried  on  here  is  in  corn  and  lead 
from  the  mines  of  Lancashire.    There  is  a  paper- 
mill,  and  ropes,  twine,  hair-cloth,  and  oil-cloth  are 
manufactured  here.    A  Literary  and  Scientific  So- 
ceity  lias  been  established  in  this  town ;  and  like- 
wise  a  Mechanic's  Institute,  to  which  is  attached  a 
library.    The  remains  of  the  castle,  over  hanging 
the  river,  consists  of  part  of  tlie  walls  and  the  don- 
jon tower,  or  keep,  which  is  in  tolerable  preserva- 
tion, having  been  repaired  in  17<>1,  by  the  duke  of 
Richmmid.    Population  in  1831 .  3.900. 

RICHMOND;  a  city,  port  of  entry,  and  metro- 
polis of  Virginia,  in  Henrico  county,  133  miles 
south  by  west  of  Washington;  lat.  37"  32  N.;  Ion. 
77°  21'  W.;  population,  in  l«20.  12.046;  in  18.'M>, 
lf>,0<50,  including  ti345 slaves,  and  1000  free  blacks. 
The  situation  of  Richmond  is  highly  picturesque 
and  healthful,  and  it  is  a  flourishing  commercial 
city.  U  is  connected  with  a  very  extensive 
bark  country  that  is  highly  productive  of  wheat, 
com,  hemp,  tobacco,  and  coal.  The  inland,  coast- 
ing, and  foreign  trade  of  Richmond  is  extensive, 
and  increasing.  In  181 1,  December  26,  the  thea- 
tre at  Richmond  took  fire  during  an  exhibition, 
and  seveoty  two  persons  lost  their  lives  in  the  con- 
lii  (.mi  (ion. 

RICHTER.  Jeas  Paul  FatDtaic,  a  German 
writer  of  the  first  rank  in  belles-lettres,  was  born, 
March  21,  1763,  at  Wimsiedel,  in  the  Fichtelge- 
binrr,  and  died  November  14,  1825.  at  Baireuth. 
Hi*  father  was,  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  rector  at 
Wumirdd,  at  a  later  period  pastoral  Schwaribach 
on  the  Saale.  In  1780.  Richter  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Leip«ic,  in  order  to  study  theology,  but 
won  changed  his  i  Ian,  and  devoted  himself  to 


belles-lettres.    As  early  as  1 708.  he  was  known  as 
a  distinguished  writer  at  Leipsic.    He  went  to 
Weimar,  Berlin,  Meiningen,  fee,  and  settled  at 
Baireuth,  having  been  made  counsellor  of  legation 
by  the  duke  of  Saxe-Hildburghausen,  and  having 
received  from  the  prince  primate  (Dalberg)  a  pen- 
sion, which  the  king  of  Bavaria  continued  after 
Baireuth  had  fallen  to  him.    He  seldom  left  his 
home,  and  only  to  make  short  journeys  to  the 
Rhine,  Berlin,  Dresden,  &c    He  had  married  dur- 
ing his  early  stay  at  Berlin,  and  had  two  daughters. 
Secured  by  his  pension  from  want;  happy  in  his 
domestic  relations ;  blessed  with  numerous  friends, 
and  an  almost  childlike  amiableness,  which  en- 
joyed to  tlie  last  the  pleasures  of  nature,  as  if  they 
had  been  always  new ;  having  millions  of  admirers; 
unambitious  of  vain  distinctions,  or  objects  beyond 
his  reach;  with  a  heart  susceptible  of  tlie  noblest 
emotions;  believing  in  man's  goodness,  and  firmly 
relying  on  the  immortality  of  the  sonl— he  may  be 
said  to  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  men  that 
ever  trod  this  earth.    His  death  corresponded  with 
his  life;  he  calmly  fell  asleep.    It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  give  a  distinct  idea  of  Jean  Paul's  works 
(this  was  the  name  under  which  he  wrote)  in  a 
brief  sketch  like  ours.    Jean  Paul  is  a  humorous 
writer,  but  his  humour  is  of  a  peculiar  sort.  The 
want  of  a  public  life  obliges  the  Germans  to  live 
much  in  reflection,  the  effect  of  which  is  visible  in 
almost  all  their  writings,  and  has  left  its  traces  in 
those  of  Jean  Paul.    His  humour  is  deeply  reflect- 
ing and  philosophic,  at  the  same  time  often  truly 
comic.    He  frequently  rises  to  the  highest  regions, 
where  he  can  speak  only  in  bold  metaphors  ;  and, 
before  we  are  aware,  we  hear  his  inspiring  tones 
die  away  like  those  of  a  lark,  when  the  bird  has 
come  again  to  the  ground.    If  it  can  be  said  of  any 
man's  writings  that  they  are  poetry  in  a  prt»*e 
fonn.  it  is  true  of  many  passages  in  Jean  Paul's 
works.    His  writings  are  generally  in  the  form  of 
novels,  but  they  have  litUe  of  tlie  character  of 
what  we  generally  understand  by  novels.  He 
seems  to  have  liked  particularly  to  analyse  emo- 
tions, to  dissect  individual  character  in  every  sta- 
tion, even  the  humblest.    He  does  not  exhibit 
man  under  those  general  influences  which  operate 
on  large  masses  of  men.  but  deals  almost  exclu- 
sively with  the  individual  considered  as  such.  He 
very  frequently  recurs  to  the  immortality  of  the 
soul.    In  his  writings,  as  in  his  life,  he  appears 
amiable  in  the  highest  degree.    His  works  are  the 
following: — Greenland  Processes  (Berlin,  1783) ; 
Selection  from  the  Papers  of  the  Devil  (1789);  the. 
Invisible  Lodge  (1793);  Hesperus  (1795);  Quintu* 
Pixlein  (I7D6;  and  1800);   Biographical  Enter, 
tniciments  under  tlie  Skull  of  a  Giantess  (1796), 
Flower,   Fruit  and  Thorn  Pieces  (1796);  the 
Jul* f senior  (1797);  tlie  Valley  of  Campen.  with 
a  Satirical  Appendix  (1797\-  Palingenesies  (I798N; 
Letters,  and   Future  Course  of   Life  (1799)  ; 
Titan  (1800—1805)  ;  Die  Flegetfahre*  (1803— 
1805 Kattenberger's  Journey  to  the  Watering 
Place  (1809);  the  Field  Preacher  Schmelsle's  Jour- 
ney to  Plots  (1809),  &c.    In  1804,  he  produced  his 
first  philosophical  work  of  importance,  his  Intro- 
duction (t'orichule)  to  ^Esthetics  (2d  ed.  1809),  to 
which  he  added,  in  his  last  years,  a  Nacfuchute, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  Reviews  (Breslau, 
1825).    It  is  full  of  original  and  discriminating 
views,  yet  hardly  a  philosophically  systematic  work. 
In  1807,  he  published  his  Leva  no,  u  work  on  ediu 

*  Fire*  U  the  German  f«»r  eioim ,  rutlt  felltnr;  and  t'le^ri 
JaMir  [r:»wi- y*ar»)  «igniB*«,  In  Gorman,  the  prri<«d  of  tr«i>- 
Mtinn  from  boyhood  t..  manhood,  whr-n  the  rhararW  k» 
unfoon-d.  and  the  maaiwrf  embwrasied,  awkward,  aid 
uflea  rude. 
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cation,  full  of  intelligent  views.  We  must  min- 
ium, also,  hi*  FAel  Spelling-book  \  Peace  Sermon 
(I8"y);  Clian«e  of  Thn*ne  between  Mars  and 
Phcrbus  in  1814;  Political  Sermons  in  Lent  (1817  ; 
several  e«nvs,  for  instance,  in  h*  Museum  t 1814), 
Bint  Hcrhittluminen  (1810— 18^0  .  In  1820  ap- 
fieared  In*  Comet,  or  Nic.  Mnrkgruf.  a  mm  Rework. 
Mairtly  before  tut  deaUl,  lie  began  a  new  edition  of 
Ins  compile  works.  After  his  death,  appeared 
his  uiibiiislted  work  Sehna,  or  on  Immortality, 
from  mein«»randiims  left  by  him.  a  work  was  pre- 
j  «red,  after  his  death,  called  Truths  from  Jean 
/W#  l.tfe  3  vols.,  Hreclau,  18*>— *8> 

RICINCS  COMMUNIS.  The  patma  ehrUti, 
or  ca«tor  oil  plant,  in  Barlmry,  its  native  climate, 
often  become*  a  pretty  stout  tree,  twenty  or  twenty- 
are  feet  in  height  ;  but,  as  cultivated  with  us,  is 


seoce  from  his  native  coon  try, 
wiih  several  of  the  early  reformers, 
he  afterwards  warmly  espoused.  R< 
Cambridge  he  filled  Uie  office  of  proctor  U» 
versity,  and  as  such  protested 
the  papal  see  to  the  supreme  ecclesiastical 
lion  in  the  realm,    tie  was  also  chosen  pa. 
lor,  and,  through  Uie  patronage  of 
roer  (q.  v.),  became  one  of  the  kin«  s 
and,  in  the  second  year  of  Edward  VI.,  be 
vaied  to  the  see  of  Rochester.    Three  years  o 
on  the  deprivation  of  Boiuier,  Ridley  was  a> 
bisltop  of  London,  and  distinguished  himself  \w  ■ 
tempered  leal  in  favour  of  lite  Protestant  dn»~ 
and  especially  by  his  liberality  and  kindness  -• 
wards  the  family  of  his  predecessor.     tfe  ■_ 
death  of  Edward,  a  dread  of  the  succession  «  . 


an  annual,  liert 

or  eight ;  if.  however,  it  be  sheltered  in  a  green- 
house, the  Hem  persists  and  becomes  woody.  The 
leaves  are  large,  alternate,  divided  into  six  lobes, 
and  peltate,  or  having  lite  stalk  inserted  into  Uie 
centre  of  the  leaf.  The  Bowers  are  disposed  in 
lung,  branching  spikes,  Uie  male  occupying  the  in- 
fertiM-  portion,  winch  is  contrary  to  the  usual  ar- 
rangement in  monoecious  plants.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  tiiree  united,  prickly  capsules,  each  con- 
taining a  large,  smooth,  shining,  oblong,  variegated 
seed.  These  nerds  contain  a  virulent  acrid  and 
nauseous  principle,  which  seems  to  reside  exclu- 
sively in  the  germ.  Hence  it  happens  that,  when 
eaten  entire,  two  or  three  seeds  will  produce  dan- 
gerous and  even  fatal  effects,  while  the  oU  that  is 
obtained  from  them  in  large  quantities  is  mild,  in- 
sipid, emollient,  and  gently  purgative.  This  oil  is 
procured  by  a  moderate  pressure,  for  the  germ  for- 
tunately retains  its  oil  with  more  pertinacity  than 
the  remainder  of  the  seed  ;  or  by  plunging  the 
seeds  in  warm  water,  when  the  mild  oil  rises  to  the 
surface.  The  use  of  castor  oil  as  a  purgative  is 
faimhar  to  every  one,  and  lias  been  known  from  re- 
mote antiquity  In  some  countries,  it  is  burnt  in 
lumps,  or  is  even  employed  with  lime  to  make  a 
cement,  which  with  ate  becomes  a*  hard  a«  stone. 

K1CKEIS  (rharh >*  KNCLISH  DISEASE; 
a  modification  of  ihe  scrofula,  which  commonly  ap- 
pears after  the  age  of  nine  months  and  before  that 
of  two  years,  attacking  principally  the  bones.  The 
disease  is  known  by  a  Urge  bead,  prominent  foro- 
head,  projecting  breast  bone,  flattened  ribs,  big 
b«-lly.  and  emaciated  limbs,  with  great  debility. 
The  Ixmes  aial  spine  of  the  back  are  variously  dis- 
torted. Nature  frequently  restores  the  general 
health,  and  leaves  the  limbs  distorted.  In  the 
treuimeul  of  rickets,  besides  attention  to  the  regi- 
men, those  means  are  employed  by  which  Uie  sys- 
tem is  invigorated.  Tonic  medicines,  the  cold 
bnth,  &c  ,  are  beneficial.  The  child  should  be 
kept  clean  ami  dry,  regularly  exercised,  and  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  pure  air.  The  food  should  be 
nutritious,  and  easy  of  digestion.  The  rickets 
sometimes  manifests  itself  in  adults,  and  often 
proves  fatal  in  a  short  time. 

RICOCHET.    See  Range. 

R 1 1 )  I N  4  • .    See  Horsemanth  ip ,  and  Manege. 

RIDING  AT  ANCHOR.    See  Anchor. 

RIDINGS  corrupted  from  trUhtng  ;  the  three 
jurisdictions  into  which  the  county  of  Yorkshire  is 
divided,  ou  account  of  its  extent.  They  are  called 
the  Sorth.  Katt,  and  fVett  Hidings. 

ItlDLKV,  'Nicholas,  bishop  of  London  in  the 
reigns  of  reward  VI.  and  his  successor  Mary,  was 
born  about  the  commencement  of  the  sixteenUi 
century,  and  educated  at  Cambridge.  He  travel- 
led on  Uie  coutinrut,  and,  during  a  three  y 


ous  plant,  not  rising  above  six    Koman  Catholic  sovereign  induced  him  to  ii>ti» 

those  who  made  an  attempt  to  secure  the  f  Mu- 
tant ascendency,  by  placing  the  lady  Jane  i>- 
upon  the  Uirooe.   The  defeat  of  tins  scheme.  i> 
active  part  he  had  taken  in  the  estabioJuneis 
the  new  discipline,  and  the  construction  <*  u 
liturgy,  together  with  his  coonexioo  with  Crannr 
marked  H  idley  out  as  one  of  the  most  pnmar. 
victims  of  papal  authority.    The  funn  of  a  cr=. 
was,  indeed,  granted  him :  a  deputation  of  p«  v 
bislaips  was  appointed  to  hold  a  formal  dispoaut 
on  Uie  controverted  points  with  him  at  Oxford,  a.  <- 
he  was  condemned,  as  a  recusant  an 
heretic,  to  the  stake.    This  sentence  he  i 
with  Uie  greatest  fortitude,  in  company  wsa  t> 
friend  and  fellow-sufferer  Latimer.  Oct.  15. 
in  Oxford  His  life  has  been  written  by  the  rwr 
end  doctor  Ridley,  prel>einiary  of  Salisbury. 

Rl  DOTTO;  a  masquerade,  attended  with  inl- 
and dancing,  and  other  amusements.  A  r»rfsO»«e 
monly  ukes  place  on  last-eve,  in  those  places  » br- 
ibe carnival  is  celebrated. 

Hi'iotiu.  in  \'emce,  is  also  the  name  of  apc&i 
place,  where,  during  the  carnival,  games  of  tunr^ 
particularly  faro,  are  played.  Formerly,  none  be 
a  Venetian  noble  could  have  a  Itank  in  the  rtd*tu . 
and  particular  privileges  were  granted  to  hia  »« 
banker.  On  each  side  stood  a  lady  in  a  mask. 
give  him  warning  of  any  Uiing  to  his  disa.ivar.~ir- 
No  persons  but  nobles  were  permitted  to  pay  us> 
less  in  a  mask. 

RIED,  TREATY   AT,  Oct.   S.  ISIS.  Nv 


RIEDESEL,  Frkoerica  Cbariott*  Lurtw. 
baroness,  Uie  daughter  of  Uie  Prussian  minister  <i 
stale  Massow,  was  bora  at  Brandenburg  u>  1746. 
At  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  was  married  to  lientes- 
ant-colonel  Riedesel,  who  commanded  the  Bruv 
wick  troops  employed  in  the  British  service  a 
America  in  1777.  Madam  Riedesel,  wb  i>  a  croc  - 
panied  her  husband,  wrote  an  interestioe  aocmst 
of  her  adventures,  published  by  her  son-in-law  tk 
count  de  Ruess,  under  the  liUe  of  Voyaee  ts 
America,  or  Letters  of  Madame  von  Kidl*-^- 
(translated  into  English,  New  York,  1*27).  Sh? 
returned  to  Europe  in  17*3 ;  and  having  Ion  s» 
husband  (who  had  been  made  a  general)  in  im 
she  fixed  ber  residence  at  Berlin,  where  Uie  d*d 
in  190*. 

RIEGO  Y  NUNEZ,  Rafasl  del,  a  Spaeiss 
patriot,  was  born  of  a  noble  family,  in  the  provincs 
of  Asturias,  in  17S5.  After  having  been  iibersiiy 
educated,  he  entered  Uie  army,  and  served  durci 
the  invasion  of  Spain  by  Bonaparte.  He  tu  tabs 
prisoner  ;  and,  on  his  liberation,  the  constitute 
general  Abisbal  pave  him  a  start"  appointment ;  ud 
when  that  chief  betrayed  the  cause  of  independentr, 
Riego  retired  from  the  service  in  dispst,  ami  w 
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time    led   a  private  life.    In  ttie  beginning  of 
88Q,  at  the  brad  of  a  battalion,  he  proclaimed  the 
>  finish  constitution,  and,  traversing  a  large  extent 
>ff  country,  shot  himself  up  in  a  fortress,  with  the 
in i»l I  number  of  troops  who  liad  the  patriotism  and 
courts  p«?  to  follow  his  example.    Being  threatened 
l*y  as  powerful  army,  and  aware  of  the  danger  of 
delay,  he  sallied  forth  from  the  isle  of  Leon  with  a 
few  hundred  brave  men,  made  his  way  through  the 
forces)  that  opposed  his  passage,  visited  several 
large  towns,  intimidated  the  authorities,  fuugla  ob» 
stumLt'l  j ,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and 
retired  to  the  mountains  with  the  determination  to 
defend  him«elf  to  the  last  extremity,  rather  Uian 
submit  to  tiie  mercy  of  his  enemies.    But  the  spirit 
of  freedom  which  he  had  excited  was  not  extiiw 

Euished ;  the  provinces  ranged  themselves  under  the 
ftnners  of  intJe|>eiidei>ce,  and  Riego  received  the 
homage  of  national  gratitude.    His  popularity  ex- 
cited  the  jealousy  01  those  in  power,  and  he  whs 
calumniated  as  a  promoter  of  anarchy  and  disorder : 
his  army  was  dissolved,  and  he  was  proscribed.  But 
he  preserved  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  was 
appointed  a  deputy  to  the  cortes  of  1822,  of  which 
assembly  he  Itecame  the  president,  and  in  this  ardu- 
ous station  displayed  prudence  and  firmness,  with  a 
conciliatory  disposition  that  did  him  honour.  When 
king  Ferdinand  refused  to  maiutain  the  constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  Riego  again 
appeared  in  arms  to  assert  the  liberty  of  his  coun- 
try ;  but  it  was  destined  to  mil  before  foreign 
foes.  He  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  surrender  of 
Cadis  to  the  French,  under  the  duke  d'Angonleme, 
and,  being  conveyed  to  Madrid,  was  executed  as  a 
traitor,  Nov.  7, 18*3.    His  widow,  who  sought  re- 
fuge in  England,  died  at  Chelsea,  June  19,  1824.— 
See  the  Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  Riego,  by  the 
canon  Riego  (Loudon,  18*4),  and  Matthew's 
Narrative ,  Sec. 

RIENZI,  Nicholas  Gaksini  pk  ;  a  native  of 
Rome,  who,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  l)ecame 
celebrated  by  his  attempts  to  restore  the  Roman 
republic.    Although  the  son  of  one  of  the  lowest 
order  of  tavern  keepers,  he  received  a  literary 
education,  and  early  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents,  parts,  and  elevated  sentiments.    The  glory 
of  ancient  Rome  excited  his  enthusiasm,  and  he 
came  tn  be  regarded  by  the  common  people  as  an 
extraordinary  person,  destined  to  rescue  them  from 
the  tyranny  of  the  aristocracy,  which  on  the  removal 
of  the  popes  to  Avignon,  had  become  in  the  highest 
degree  Insolent  and  oppressive.   He  obtained  the 
post  of  public  scribe  or  notary,  and  in  1346  was 
joined  in  a  deputation  to  pope  Clement  VI.,  at 
Avignon,  to  exhort  him  to  bring  hack  the  papal 
court  to  its  original  seat.  He  acted  on  this  occasion 
with  so  much  engery  and  eloquence,  that  the  pope 
created  him  an  af>ostolic  notary,  which  office,  on 
his  return,  he  executed  with  strict  probity.    He  let 
no  opportunity  escape  to  excite  the  discontent  of  the 
people,  by  liaranguing  ngainst  the  nobility  and  the 
detects  of  the  public  administration.    Having  pre- 
pared men's  minds  for  a  change,  and  engaged  per- 
sons of  all  orders  in  his  designs,  in  the  month  of 
April,  1347,  during  the  absence  of  the  governor  of 
Rome,  Stephen  Colonna,  he  summoned  a  secret 
assembly  upon  mount  Aventine,  before  which  he 
made  an  energetic  speech,  and  induced  them  all  to 
subscribe  an  oath  fur  the  establishment  of  a  plan  of 
roternmenl.which  be  entitled  the  good  estate.  He  had 
even  the  Heiress  u>  gain  over  the  pope's  vicar,  and, 
n a  second  assembly  in  the  capitol,  produced  fifteen 
srtidej  at  the  basis  of  the  good  estate,  which  were 
unanimously  approved;  and  the  people  conferred 
upoo  hia  (be  title  of  tribune,  with  the  power  of  life  and 


death,  and  all  the  other  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
The  governor,  Colonna,  upon  his  return,  threatened 
him  with  punishment,  but  was  himself  conlrained  to 
quit  the  city  ;  and  Kiensi  banished  several  of  the 
noble  families,  after  capitally  punishing  such  as 
were  convicted  of  oppression  and  injustice.  In  the 
first  exercise  of  his  authority,  be  conducted  himself 
with  a  strict  regard  to  justice  and  the  public  good ; 
and  even  the  pope  was  induced  to  sanction  his 
power.  The  reputation  of  the  new  tribune  extended 
throughout  Italy,  and  his  friendship  was  even  soli- 
cited by  the  king  of  Hungary  and  the  emperor 
Louis.  Petrarch  was  highly  interested  in  his  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  there  are  extant  several  eloquent 
letters,  in  which  that  poet  exhorts  him  to  persevere 
in  his  glorious  undertakings.  But  the  intoxication 
of  supreme  power  began  to  betray  him  into  extrava- 
gances. He  caused  himself  to  be  created  a  knight, 
with  a  mixture  of  religious  and  military  ceremonies, 
and  cited  the  two  rival  emperors,  Charles  and  Louis, 
to  appear  before  him  to  justify  their  pretensions. 
He  also  dismissed  the  pope's  legate,  and,  reducing 
the  nobles  into  complete  humiliation,  commenced  a 
reign  of  terror.  But  at  length  finding  that  he  had 
lost  the  affection  and  confidence  of  the  people,  he 
withdrew,  in  134**,  from  Rome,  and  remained  in 
Naples  until  1350,  when  be  took  advantage  of  the 
jubilee  to  return  secretly  to  Rome  ;  but  being  dis- 
covered, he  withdrew  to  Prague.  1  hence  he  came 
into  the  hands  of  pope  Clement  at  Avignon,  who 
confined  him  three  years,  and  appointed  a  commission 
to  try  him  ;  his  successor.  Innocent  VI.,  released 
Kiensi,  and  sent  him  to  Rome  to  oppose  another 
popular  demagogue,  named  Boroncelli.  The  Ro- 
mans received  him  with  great  demonstrations  of  joy, 
and  he  recovered  his  former  authority ;  but  after  a 
turbulent  administration  of  a  few  months,  the  nobles 
excited  another  sedition  against  him,  in  which  he 
was  massacred  in  October,  1354.  His  hat  brief 
career  had  been  marked  with  great  cruelty,  which 
excited  the  populace  to  treat  his  remains  with 
indignity.  Kiensi,  who  possessed  a  union  of  fan- 
aticism and  artifice,  was  more  energetic  in  speech 
and  council  than  in  action,  and  failed  in  courage  and 
presence  of  mind  in  great  emergencies. 

RIESENGEB1RGE  (the  Giants'  monrnains)  ; 
part  of  the  Sudetic  chain,  separating  Silesia  from 
Bohemia  and  Moravia,  till  it  joins  the  Carpathians  ; 
but  the  term  is  properly  applied  to  that  part  of  this 
range  which  lies  between  the  sources  of  the  Neisse 
and  the  Bober.  It  contains  the  loftiest  mountains 
of  the  north  or  central  parts  of  Germany,  Some 
of  the  principal  summits  are  Schneekoppe,  5270 
feet  high ;  Great  Slurmhaube,  5030  feet  high  ;  and 
Lesser  Sturmhaube,  nearly  as  high.  Tlie  valleys 
of  the  Riesengehirge  present  many  picturesque 
scenes.    See  Sudetic  Mountains. 

RIFACIMENTO  [Italian,  a  remaking,  or  re- 
establishment)  is  now  often  used  in  English.  One 
of  its  roost  common  applications  is  to  the  process  of 
recasting  literary  works,  so  as  to  adapt  litem  to  a 
changed  state  of  circumstances ;  as  when  a  work 
written  in  one  age  or  country  is  modified  to  suit  the 
circumstances  of  another.  The  German  word  Vm- 
arheituitg  is  still  more  impressive. 

RIFLE  ;  a  fire-arm  which  has  the  inside  of  its 
barrel  cut  with  from  three  to  nine  or  ten  spiral 
grooves,  so  as  to  make  it  resemble  a  female  screw, 
varying  from  a  common  screw  only  in  this,  tliat  its 
grooves  or  rifles  are  less  deflected  and  approach 
more  to  a  right  line ;  it  being  now  usual  for  the 
grooves  with  which  the  best  rifled  barrels  are  cut, 
to  take  about  one  whole  turn  in  a  length  of  thirty 
inches.  The  number  of  these  grooves  differ  accord- 
ing to  the  site  of  the  barrel,  and  the  fancy  of  the 
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workman  ;  and  their  depth  and  width  are  not  re- 
gulated by  any  invariable  rule.  The  period  of  their 
invention  cannot  be  precisely  determined.  In  1381, 
the  city  of  Augsburg  promised,  in  the  war  of  the 
free  imperial  cities  against  the  nobility  in  Franconia, 
Suabia  and  Bavaria,  to  send  thirty  rifles  (busies, 
buchsen)  to  the  army.  In  1498,  fire-arms  with 
rifled  barrels  were  used  at  a  public  shooting- match 
iu  Leipsic. 

RIGA  ;  a  fortified  city  iu  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  the  same  name  (see  Livonia),  lying  on  the 
Duna,  or  Dwina,  seven  miles  above  its  entrance 
into  the  gulf  of  Riga ;  lat.  56°  57'  N. ;  Ion.  24°  5' 
E.  The  suburbs,  which  were  almost  entirely  de- 
stroyed in  1812  (see  Russian- German  War)  have 
since  been  rebuilt  with  broad,  handsome  streets,  and 
numerous  public  walks  and  squares.  The  city  has 
also  received  many  additions  and  ornaments  of 
late.  The  population,  which,  in  1621,  amounted  to 
41,500,  was,  in  1828, 55,547,  principally  Lutherans. 
In  1829, 1403  vessels  entered  the  port  of  Riga ;  the 
exports  for  the  same  year  amounted  to  47,888,000 
roubles.  The  commerce  is  principally  carried  on  by 
British  merchants.  There  are  numerous  public 
institutions  and  buildings  here,  among  the  latter  of 
which  are  the  magnificent  town-house,  an  imperial 
palace,  the  old  castle,  &c.  The  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
Germans,  or  of  G  erman  origin.  Next  to  Petersburg, 
Riga  is  the  most  important  commercial  place  in  the 
empire,  and  has  large  naval  establishments.  Corn, 
flax  and  hemp  are  the  chief  articles  of  export. 
Riga  was  founded  in  1200,  by  bishop  Albert,  and, 
until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century,  belonged 
to  the  Teutonic  knights.  In  1710,  it  was  taken 
possession  of  by  Russia. 

RIGADOON ;  a  lively  kind  of  dance,  performed 
in  figure  by  a  man  and  woman,  and  the  tune  of 
which  is  always  written  in  triple  time.  The  rigadoon 
was  borrowed  originally  from  Provence.  The  word 
is  formed  from  the  French  word  rigaudon,  signifying 
the  same  thing. 

RIGGING;  a  general  name  given  to  all  the 
ropes  employed  to  support  the  masts,  and  to  extend 
or  reduce  the  sails,  or  arrange  them  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  wind.— Standing  rigging  is  that  which 
is  used  to  sustain  the  masts,  aitd  remains  in  a  fixed 
position  ;  as  the  shrouds,  slays,  and  back-stays. — 
Running  rigging  is  that  which  is  fitted  to  arrange 
the  sails  by  passing  through  various  blocks,  in  dif- 
ferent places  about  the  masts,  yards,  shrouds,  &c, 
as  the  braces,  sheets,  halliards,  clew-lines,  &c,  &c. 

RIG  HI,  oa  RIGI  (Mons  Regius,  or  Regina 
montium) ;  an  isolated  mountain  in  the  canton  of 
Schweitx,  between  the  lakes  of  Zug,  Lucerne  and 
Lowertt,  0000  feet  high.  The  view  from  the  sum- 
mit is  remarkably  fine,  and  attracts  great  numbers 
of  travellers  ;  it  embraces  the  whole  of  the  north 
and  east  of  Switzerland,  far  into  Swabia,  the  Jura, 
the  Alps  to  the  Juiigfrau,  and  fourteen  lakes. 
Fussli  and  Meyer  published  the  finest  views  in  the 
Sketches  on  the  Right  (Zurich,  1807). 

RIGHT  AND  LEFT  BANK  OF  A  RIVER. 
That  bank  which  is  on  the  right  of  a  person  looking 
down  the  river  is  called  the  right  bank ;  the  other 
the  left. 

RIGHT,  Petition  of.   See  Petition  of  Right. 
RIGHTS,  Bill  of.    See  Bilt  of  Rights. 
RIGHTS,  Declaration  of.  See  Bill  of  Rights. 
RIMINI  (Ariminum)  ;  acily  in  the  States  of  the 
Church,  on  the  Marecchia,  near  its  entrance  into 
the  gulf  of  Venice ;  lat.  44°  4'  N.,  ion.  12°  34'  E. 
There  is  a  harbour  at  the  mouth  of  the  Marecchia, 
which,  however,  is"  choked  up  by  sand  and  stones, 
brought  down  by  the  river.    The  sea  has  receded 
than  two  miles  from  the  ancient  light-house, 


which  is  now  surrounded  by  garden?, 
crossed  by  a  handsome  marble  bridge,  of  fit  ve  mj*j- 
built  by  Tiberius,  at  the  point  where  the  F 
and  ASmilian  ways  met,  and  is  the  fit 
of  antiquity  of  the  kind.    Before  nne  of  tbar 
an  ancient  triumphal  arch,  erected  in 
Augustus.   The  cathedral  erected  on  the 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  is.  iike 
the  other  churches,  built  of  the  mart 
the  ruins  of  the  old  port.    The  church  of 
cesco,  built  in  the  umlde  of  the  fifteenth  cesai 
celebrated  for  its  noble  and  splendid  style  td 
lecture.    It  was  erected  by  Pandolfo 
whose  family  governed  Rimini  for  a  long 
the  middle  apes,  and  adorned  the  city 
public  buildings.    In  the  Piazza  del  Cm 
handsome  fountain,  and  a  brume  stfeiue 
Paul  V. ;  in  the  market-place  ia  shown  a 
from  which  it  is  pretended  that  Cas 
his  troops  before  passing-  Uie  Rubicon, 
contains  some  other  fine  remains  of 
March  25,  1831,  it  was  occupied 
troops,  after  having  been  some  time 
Italian  patriots. 

RING.    For  the  pope's  ring,  see  Fui 
Ring  ;  for  the  bishop's,  see  InerrtUwrt, 
for  Saturn's  ring,  see  Planet  and  Satwrw.  >*»  i.- 
Fairy  Circle. 

RIO  BRAVO  DEL  NORTE.    See  Sarte. 

RIO  DE  JANEIRO, oaS.  SEBASTIANU 
called  simply  Rio) ;  capital  city  of  BrasU.  m  .-  ♦ 
western  shore  of  the  bay  of  the  fame  n:.me.  %t*-i 
makes  up  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  ;  lat.  22*  54  * 
Ion.  43°  15'  W.  ;  population  in  1820,  r^tumtrd^ 
135,000,  and  by  Walsh,  in  183C,  at  15O,0iX»  K» 
fore  the  arrival  of  the  Portuguese  court,  ■>!-<' 
the  population  was  about  50,000,  and  ocrapmi  ■*-> 
that  part  of  the  city  now  called  the  old  c*ty  T'« 
streets  of  the  new  city  are  broad  and  straxcat, «» 
the  houses  in  both  sections  are  mostly  Una  m  c* 
same  style,  of  granite,  and  three  so<oes  her- 
The  public  places  are  not  remarkable  for  bear? 
but  roost  oi  them  have  fountains  supplied 
water  by  a  very  handsome  aqueduct.    The  av 
perial  palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the  i» 
rojs,  is  built  in  an  ordinary  style,  and  was  «~ 
larged,  after  the  arrival  of  the  court,  by  <x*r*a~  ! 
it  with  Uie  Carmelite  monastery.    The  aim,  u- 
custom-house,  the  arsenal,  and  Uie  exchange,  «►» 
handsome  buildings.    The  churches  and  o.*»« 
(five)  present  nothing  deserving  of  notice.  la» 
public  gardens  are  prettily  laid  out.  and  ex^y  < 
fine  prospect.    Music  is  a  favourite  amusesMs:  <* 
the  people,  and  is  cultivated  with  success  by.  is 
classes.    The  manufacturing  industry  is  mcowier 
able  ;  but  Rio  is  Uie  great  mart  of  Brasilau  cm- 
merce  ;  Uie.  harbour  is  one  of  Uie  finest  and  afr* 
in  Uie  world.   Ail  the  ports,  between  Babtaoi  •M 
north  and  Montevideo  on  the  south,  send  theu-Mi- 
chandise  to  Rio  for  exportation  or  constutpu*- 
The  internal  commerce  with  Uie  inland  pro*  men  * 
also  extensive,  particularly  in  mineral  riches. 
coffee,  cotton,  tobacco,  hides,  tallow,  furs  molaw 
indigo,  fustic,  cocoa-nuts,  diamonds,  topes,  and*** 
precious  stones,  are  among  Uie  exports.     Se*  b* 
zil.)   The  climate  is  warm  and  humid  ;  and,  » 
account  of  the  marshes  which  surround  tar 
and  Uie  filth  of  Uie  streets,  Uie  vultures  bmcg  ut 
only  scavengers,  Uie  city  is  often  an  unhesltbr  r* 
dence  for  strangers  ;  but,  by  adopting  the  Br**.* 
mode  of  living,  avoiding  exposure  in  the  sun,  a«* 
dews,  abstaining  from  spirituous  liquor*,  and  oat 
vegetable  diet,  the  danger  is  averted.  11*  popo 
tion  consists  of  a  singular  mixture  of  colours  i* 
nations  ;  about  two  thirds  are  negroes, 
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.  ;  ami  among  the  whiles  are  seen  French,  der- 
in,  Rnglisli,  Italians,  Dutch,  and  Nurtli  Ameri- 
l  environs  are  charming,  and  vegetation 
v  »t  crn**">.  The  place  derives  its  name  signify - 
l  nrer  of  January,  from  the  mistake  of  the  first 
kVWftlVf  of  the  bay,  who  conceived  it  to  be  the 
With  of  a  large  river.  It  was  founded  by  the 
>rtugue*e  in  1605,  and  in  1763  was  made  the  cnpi- 
I  <>f  liras.il.  It  was  the  residence  of  the  Portu- 
it*se  court  from  Im(>8  to  1821,  and,  in  182*,  became 
«  capital  of  the  independent  empire  of  Urniil.  lit 
$31  (April  7),  it  was  the  theatre  of  a  revolu- 
1 1«,  in  which  6000  armed  citisens  were  joined 
f  the>  troops  of  the  line  in  their  opposition  to  the 
•vernment,  and  in  consequence  of  which  Dom 
tiro  abdicated  the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son, 

.  «iro  II  See  Walsh's  Xuticts  of  Brazil  (London, 

h:k>.) 

RIO  GRANDE.    See  Plata,  La, 
RIOTS  are  disturbances  of  the  public  pence, 
ttended  with  circumstances  of  tumult  and  couimo- 
ioii,  an  where  an  assembly  destroys,  or  in  any  man- 
»er  damages,  seises  or  invades  the  property  either 
>f  individuals  or  the  public,  or  does  any  injury  to 
he  persons  of  individual*,  or  invades,  seeks,  or  pur- 
sues i  linn,  with  intent  to  confine  them, or  put  them 
in  fear,  or  violently  constrains  any  one  to  act  con- 
trary to  his  interest,  duty,  or  inclination.  Where 
three  or  more  persons  assemble  on  their  own  author- 
ity to  disturb  the  public  peace  whether  in  a  house 
or  highway,  with  intent  mutually  to  assist  each  other 
against  any  who  shall  oppose  them  iutlie  execution 
of  some  enterprise  of  a  private  nature,  and  they 
afterwards  actually  execute  the  same,  in  a  violent 
and  turbulent  manner,  to  the  terror  of  the  people, 
whether  the  act  be  lawful  or  not,  they  incur  the 
ton  It  of  a  riot.    All  who  are  actually  engaged  in  a 
riot  are  considered,  in  law.  as  equally  guilty  of  the 
offence ;  but  the  circumstances  of  each  are  to  be 
considered  iu  assigning  his  punishment. 

R1PON,  a  borough  and  market-town  of  England, 
in  the  west  riding  of  Yorkshire,  situated  212  miles 
N.  N.  W.  from  London,  between  the  river  Lire  and 
the  Skill,  near  the  confluence  of  those  streams,  and 
hence  its  name,  from  its  site  (in  ripu)  on  the  banks 
of  the  rivers.    It  was  anciently  the  see  of  u  bishop, 
and  it  is  now  a  deanery  in  the  patronage  of  the  crown. 
Here  was  a  college  of  prebendaries  before  the  Re- 
formation, which  was  refounded  in  1604,  by  James 
1 . ;  and  the  present  establishment  consists  of  a  dean, 
a  sub-dean,  aod  six  prebendaries,  with  inferior 
officers.   The  living  is  a  perpetual  curacy  iu  the 
peculiar  jurisdiction  of  the  archbishop  of  York,  and 
in  the  patronage  of  the  denn  an.  I  chapter  of  Ripon. 
The  church,  which  is  dedicated  to  St  Peter  and  St 
Wilfred,  is  a  spacious  cruciform  structure,  with  a 
so utre  toner  in  the  centre,  and  one  at  each  angle 
of  t  he  west  end.    There  is  another  church,  dedica- 
ted to  the  Holy  Trinity,  built  in  1826  and  1827,  by 
the  Rev.  Edward  Kilvington,  at  the  expense  of 
£  1 3,«00.    It  is  a  handsome  freestone  edifice,  in  the 
later  pointed  style  of  architecture,  with  a  tower  and 
spire :  it  is  called  the  Tron  church,  and  the  living 
is  in  the  patronage  of  the  founder.    Here  are  places 
of  worship  for  Independents,  and  for  Wesleyan  and 
Primitive  Methodists,  besides  free  school*  and  hos- 
pitals.  Ripon  was  formerly  famous  for  the  manu- 
facture of  spurs  and  that  of  woollen  cloth,  both  of 
which  are  extinct ;  at  present  the  principal  articles 
of  commerce  produced  here  are  linens,  saddle  trees, 
and  malt.  The  river  I  re  was  made  navigable  to 
Ripon.  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  Parliament 
pasted  in  1767,  and  another  act  was  obtained  in 
1820,  incorporating  the  proprietors  of  this  naviga- 
tion, which  affords  a  commmiicalion  with  Hull, 


York,  ami  other  towns.  A  weekly  market  for  wool 
is  held  here  during  the  season. 

The  parish,  the  borough,  and  the  liberty  of 
It i pon,  do  not  coincide  in  their  respective  limits. 
1  In-  parish  comprises  five  chapelries  and  twenty- 
one  townships  within  the  liberty,  ami  two  chapelries 
and  five  townships  without  the  liberty  ;  while  the 
liberty  not  only  includes  part  of  the  parish  of  Ripon, 
but  also  certain  townships  in  the  parishes  ot  Felix- 
Kirk.  Kilburn,  and  Marton.  Population  of  pumli 
of  Ripon  in  1831,  14,804;  of  liberty,  12,8*0;  of 
borough  and  town.  5,080. 

RIPPEKDA,  John  William,  baron  of,  born  in 
1680,  of  a  noble  family  inlironiugeti,  was  educated 
under  the  Jesuits  of  Cologne,  but,  on  marrying  a 
Protestant  lady,  conformed  to  her  religion.  He  rose 
to  the  rank  of  colonel  iu  the  Dutch  service,  and  in 
1715  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  Philip  V.  ot  Spain, 
when  he  returned  to  the  Catholic  religion,  and  set- 
tled at  Madrid  ;  and  the  king  finally  made  him  duke 
of  Ripperda,  and  his  prime  minister  ;  but,  from  his 
inefficiency,  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  king, 
he  was  dismissed,  and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Se- 
govia,  whence  he  escaped  and  went  to  England, 
where  he  remained  until  1730,  when  lie  crossed 
over  to  the  Hague,  and  resumed  the  Protestant 
religion.  But  his  restless  and  ambitious  disposition 
would  not  allow  him  to  remain  tranquil,  and  in  1731 
he  went  to  Morocco,  where  he  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  Muley  Abdalla,  and  declaring  himself  a 
convert  to  the  Mahommedan  religion,  and  taking 
the  name  of  Osman,  he  obtained  the  chief  command 
of  the  Moorish  army  at  the  siege  of  Ceuta.  <  >n 
the  defeat  of  the  Moors,  he  fell  under  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  emperor,  and  for  a  time  he  lived  in 
retirement.  He  then  formed  a  new  project  for  the 
consolidation  of  different  religions,  particularly  the 
Jewish  aial  Mahonimedan  ;  and  it  is  said  tliat  he 
even  made  some  converts.  He  finally  retired  to 
Tetuan  ;  but  his  projecting  spirit  animated  him  to 
the  last,  and  he  advanced  considerable  sums  to 
Theodore,  baron  Neuhof,  to  assist  his  attempts  on 
the  crown  of  Corsica.  His  death  took  place  in 
1737.  See  Moore  s  Life  of  the  Duke  of  Ripperda 
(1806). 

R I P-R  A  PS.    See  Dover,  Straift  of. 

RIPUARIA,  Lex.  The  Lot  det  Ripvahrt  was 
a  collection  of  laws  like  the  Salic  law  for  the  Franks. 
The  latter  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  code  of 
tliose  Franks  who  lived  between  the  Me  use  and 
Loire,  and  the  Ripuarian  law  that  <»f  those  who 
lived  between  the  Meuse  and  the  Rhine.  It  was 
drawn  up  under  king  Tlieodoric,  at  Chalons-sur- 
Marne.  Its  spirit  is  barbarous,  like  that  of  the 
Salic  law. — Rtpuarn  was  a  collective  name  given 
by  the  Romans  to  all  the  various  tribes  of  Franks 
who  inhabited  the  country  from  the  river  Laline  to 
the  Lippe,  along  the  Rhine. 

RITORNELLO  (Italian),  in  music  ;  a  passage 
which  is  played  whilst  the  principal  voice  pauses  ; 
it  often  signifies  the  introduction  to  an  air  or  any 
musical  piece.  This  ritornello  is  often  repeated 
after  the  singing  voice  lias  concluded  ;  hence  the 
name.  In  Italian  operas,  the  nlorneili  are  often 
unduly  prolonged. 

Ritornelli  are  also  popular  songs  of  three  lines 
each,  sung  in  the  Italian  mountains,  which  are  also 
used  by  the  improcitatori.  The  metre  and  number 
of  the  syllables  are  not  subject  to  rule.  The  first 
line,  however,  is  generally  the  shortest- 

RITTENHOUSE,  David,  a  distinguished  A  me. 
rican  astronomer,  was  born  near  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  April  8,  1732.  During  his  early 
years,  he  was  employed  on  his  father's  farm  ;  yet, 
even  there,  his  peculiar  genius  manifested  it>elf. 
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II  is  younger  I  trot  her  u«ed  to  say,  that  while  David 
was  employed  in  lite  fields,  he  repeatedly  observed 
the  fence*,  and  even  the  plough  with  which  he  had 
been  working,  marked  over  with  mathematical 
6 giires.    The  construction  of  a  wooden  clock  ex- 
hibited lite  first  evidence  of  his  mechanical  talent*. 
With  Utile  lime  at  his  command,  with  but  two  or 
three  book*,  and  without  the  least  instruction,  he 
acquired  so  considerable  a  knowledge  of  the  mathe- 
matical sciences,  as  to  be  able  to  read  the  Prmcipia 
of  Newton.    He  also  planned  and  executed  an  in- 
strument, in  which  Ins  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  his  mechanical  skill,  were  equally  required. 
This  instrument  was  an  orrery  Two  orreries  were 
made  by  his  own  hands.    One  belongs  to  the  uni- 
versity uf  Pennsylvania  ;  the  other  to  the  college 
of  Princeton.    In  1 769,  he  was  named  one  of  the 
committee,  appointed  by  the  American  philosophi- 
cal society,  to  observe  the  transit  of  Venus  over  the 
sun's  disk,  which  happened  June  3  of  that  year. 
In  1 7 79,  he  was  appointed  by  the  legislature  of 
Pennsylvania,  one  of  the  commissioners  fur  adjust- 
ing a  territorial  dispute  between  Uiat  state  and  Vir- 
ginia ;  and  the  success  of  this  commission  is  ascrib- 
ed, in  a  great  decree,  to  hi*  skill  bin!  prudence.  In 
1786.  he  was  employed  in  fixing  the  northern  line, 
which  divides  Pennsylvania  from  New  York.  In 
1769,  he  was  employed  in  settling  the  limits  be- 
tween New  York  ami  New  Jersey  ;  and,  in  1787. 
he  was  called  upon  to  assist  in  fixing  a  boundary 
line  between  the  stales  of  Massachusetts  and  New 
York.    Mr  Rittenhoii»e  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  academy  of  arts  and  sciences,  at 
Hostou.  in  1 78?.  and  of  the  royal  society  of  London, 
in  1793.    In  1791,  he  wits  chttsen  the  successor  ot 
doctor  Franklin,  in  the  presidency  of  the  American 
philosophical  society.    All  his  philosophical  com- 
mumcatioiis  were  made  through  the  medium  of  the 
Transactions  of  tins  society,  and  the  list  of  his  pa- 
per*, printed  :n  the  three  arst  volumes,  shows  his 
seal  for  science  and  the  fertility  of  his  genius.  In 
1777,  doctor  Kiilrnhouse  was  appointed  treasurer 
of  Pennsylvania,  in  which  office  he  continued  until 
1789.    In  1791,  he  was  appointed,  by  the  general 
government,  director  of  the  mint  ol  the  I'nited 
Stales.    '1  he  mechanical  skill  of  doctor  RittenhotiM- 
rendered  him  a  highly  useful  officer.    In  1795,  he 
was  obliged  to  resign  in  con*equence  of  the  state 
of  his  health.     Mis  constitution,  naturally  feeble 
I, .i.l  lieeu  rendered  still  mitre  so  lry  sedentary  labour 
and  midnight  studies,  and  he  died  on  the  twenty- 
sixth  of  June.  1796.  Immediately  after  his  tlecease, 
the  American  philosophical  society  decreed  him  the 
honour  of  a  public  eulogiuin  ,  ami  this  duty  was 
executed  in  the  ablest  manner  by  doctor  Rush.  In 
1813,  a  large  volume  of  memoirs  of  his  life  was 
published  hy  his  relative,  William  Barton. 

MTTKR,  John  William,  a  distinguished  natural 
bilosopher.  was  horn  in    1776,  at  Samitx.  near 
lamau,  in  Silesia,  ami  died,  in  1810,  in  Munich. 
He  distinguished  himself  by  the  study  of  galvanism; 
hut  excessive  labour,  exhausting  experiments,  a 
bad  wifr.  ami  consequent  intemperance,  brought 
hint  early  to  the  grave.    His  work*,  which  are  of 
uncommon  importance,  as  far  as  galvanism  is  con- 
cerned, are.  (on  In  I  nit  ion*  to  the  better  understand- 
ing of  (ialvanism  Jena,  1801.  ¥  vols.)  :  Proof  that 
a  continual  (•alvnnism  accompanies  the  Process  of 
Life  (Weimar.  1798  ;  Physico- Chemical  Treatises 
(l.eipsic.  I K' i<J .  3  vols);  Fragments  of  the  Papers 
of  a  young  Philosopher  (Heidelberg.  1810,  t  vols  ); 
all  til  German.      He  contributed  many  articles  to 
Gilbert's  Annals  of  Physics,  and  Voigt's  Magasine 
of  Natural  Science. 
„.     h      RHZHH  TTEL  ;  a  bailiwick  under  the  juris- 
Annals  of  II  . 
iral  >rience.  .*> 
ZKBUTTEL  ;:  JHl 
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diction  of  Hamburg,  b 
Elbe  and  Weser,  with  9900 
place  is  Ritaebottel,  a  borough,  i 
Cuxhaven;  lat.  N.  53"  52  8"  ;  Wan.  E.  f  , 
It  has  1500  inhabitants.  Travellers 
embark  at  Cuxhaven. 

RIVERS  are  to  be  traced  to  assrssw 
gradual  meltings  of  the  ice 
tually  cover  Uie  summits  of  all  the 
ranges  of  mountains  upon  the  globe, 
various  springs,  or  of  these  meltinsj*.  fcarsaa  eva 
these  last  follow  the  declivity  of  the  rrosat  i 
commonly  fail,  at  dtf 
channel,  called  a  river,  which, 
its  waters  into  the  sea,  or  ami  rrrral  asaa*1 
The  declivities  along  which  descend  the 
streams  that  flow  into  one  particular  river  as 
its  fctwta— a  term,  therefore,  which  aariaas  at 
whole  extent  of  country  from  which  the  wassa  t 
the  river  are  drawn.  As 
abound  in  springs,  we  find  that 
especially  those  of  the  first  etnas,  ohm 
chain  of  mountains ;  each  side  of  a 
iu  springs,  and  the  rivers  which 
side  flow  in  the  opposite  du-ection  to 
rise  on  the  other.  As  it  Is  the  property  af  an 
to  follow  the  most  rapid  descent  t  liar  const*  a  i 
way,  the  courses  of  streams  point  oat  the  raw 
declivities  of  the  earth's  surface,  avid  the  la*  las 
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which  large  river*  flow  in  contrary 
man  ff'assertcAeide),  generally 
parts  of  the  earth.   In  European  R 
rivers  are  very  extensive,  there  in, 
gular  exception  to  this  rule,  the  line 
the  sources  of  those  rivers  beta 
the  level  of  the  Baltic,  or  of  the  Black  sea- 
It  has  been  observed,  by  some  writers,  lists* 
extent  of  a  river  is  in  proportion  to  the  tea***1 
the  range  of  mountains  from  which  it  Jesses 
This  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  true,  becaase  intense 
the  bulk  of  the  mountains,  the  more  nsanenas* 
springs  and  torrents  which  they  fssrarisn;  sat  > 
relation  between  the  extent  of  a  river  aad  tar** 
face  of  its  basin  is  much  closer  nod  more  awsrsa* 
Kven  this  is  not  sufficiently  comprehensive;  at  t 
is  evident  that  the  sise  of  a  river  depemfe  w» 
three  circumstance! — the  surface  of  its  baas:  ■» 
abundance,  or  otherwise,  of  that  surface  at  ssnaa. 
and  the  degree  of  humidity  possessed  by  Use  diss* 
of  the  region  from  which  it  draws  its  ssBssuft  * 
many  springs,  however,  are  formed  by  th» 
the  second  of  these  circumstances  will.  a  aas 
measure,  vary  with  the  last.    By  an  atteataa  * 
these  remarks,  the  causes  of  the  great  saw  af  a* 
South  American  rivers  will  be  apparent-  1* 
peculiar  position  of  the  Andes,  with  respect  a»*» 
plain  of  that  continent  ;  the  fact,  that  by  invar 
the  largest  proportion  of  Its  running  wants  ae 
drained  off  in  one  general  direction  (towans  a* 
Atlantic^  ;  the  multiplicity  of  streams  that  i 
the  country  ;  and  the  humidity  of  the  < 
contribute  to  that  result    The  Andes 
so  near  the  coast  of  the  Pacific,  the  mrers  sis* 
flow  from  them  into  that  ocean  are  sassil :  **>* 
those  which  flow  on  the  other  side,  having  ansa 
immense  space  to  traverse,  are  swelled  iato  •  b»< 
majestic  volume  before  they  reach  the  Atlas* 
I  lie  physical  circumstances  of  the  old  coshes*  *• 
unfavourable  to  tlie  accumulation  of  such  rsst 
of  water  as  the  rivers  of  South  America,  as*** 
is  mil  of  sufficient  extent  ;  Africa  is  opprenei'?' 
scorching  climate,  and  abounds  in  sandy  dears: 
in  Asia,  the  atmosphere  generally  is  oat  *»■** 
while  the  more  central  position,  for  the  nwst pat* 
the  great  mountainous  range  of  that  cnatiaax,** 
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the  existence  of  rapacious  inland  lakes,  which  are 
the  filial  receiaacles  of  the  streams  Uwt  fall  into 
them,  are  the  causes  why  the  water*  are  more 
equally  tlrained  off  in  different  directions  than  in  the 
New  World. 

When  water,  by  following  a  descent,  has  once 
received  an  impulse,  the  pressure  of  the  particles 
behind  upon  those  before  will  be  sufficient  to  keep 
the  stream  in  motion,  even  when  there  is  no  longer 
a  declivity  in  the  ground.    The  only  effect  is,  that 
in  |>assing  along  a  level,  the  course  of  the  stream 
becomes  gradually  slower— an  etfcct  which  may  be 
perceived,  more  or  less,  in  all  running  waters  that 
originate  in  mountainous  or  hilly  tracts,  and  after- 
wards traverse  the  plains.   The  declivity  of  many 
great  rivers  is  much  less  than  might  at  first  be  sup- 
posed.   The  Maranon,  or  A  masons,  has  a  descent 
of  only  ten  and  a  half  feet  in  200  leagues  of  its 
course  ;  that  is,  one  twenty-seventh  part  of  an  inch 
for  every  thousand  feet  of  that  distance.  The 
Loire,  in  France,  between  Fouilly  and  Briare.  falls 
one  foot  »n  7500,  but  between  Hriare  and  Orleans, 
only  one  foot  in  13,596.    Even  the  rapid  Rhine  has 
not  a  descent  of  more  than  four  feet  in  a  mile,  be- 
tween Schaff  hausen  and  S  trash  urg.  and  of  two  feet 
between  the  latter  place  and  Schenckenschanta. 
When  rivers  flow  through  a  mountainous  and  rug- 
ged country,  they  frequently  fall  over  precipices, 
and  form  cataract*,  in  some  cases,  several  hundred 
feet  lu  depth.   The  most  celebrated  falls  in  the 
world  are  those  of  the  Niagara,  in  North  America. 

In  the  tropical  regions,  most  of  the  rivers  are 
subject  to  periodical  overflowings  of  their  banks, 
in  consequence  of  the  rains  which  annually  fall  in 
sue))  abundance,  in  those  countries,  during  the  wet 
season.    The  overflow  of  the  Nile  was  considered 
hy  the  ancients,  who  were  ignorant  of  its  cause,  as 
one  of  the  greatest  mysteries  of  nature  ;  because, 
in  Egypt,  where  the  overflow  takes  place,  no  rain 
ever  falls.   The  apparent  mystery  is  easily  explain- 
ed, by  the  circumstance  of  the  rains  descending 
upon  the  mountains  in  the  interior  of  Africa,  where 
the  Nile  rises.    The  consequent  accumulation  of 
the  waters  among  the  high  grounds,  gradually 
swells  the  river  along  its  whole  extent,  and,  in 
about  two  months  from  the  commencement  of  the 
rains,  occasions  those  yearly  inundations,  without 
which  Egypt  would  be  no  better  Uian  a  desert. 

The  disappearance  of  tome  rivers,  for  a  certain 
distance,  under  ground,  is  accounted  for  with  equal 
facility.  When  a  river  is  impeded  in  its  course  by 
a  hank  of  solid  rock,  and  finds  beneath  it  u  l»ed  of 
a  softer  soil,  the  waters  wear  away  the  latter,  and 
thus  make  for  themselves  a  subterraneous  passage. 
In  this  way  are  explained  the  sinking  of  the  Rhone, 
between  Seyssel  and  L'Ecluse,  and  the  formation, 
in  Virginia,  of  the  magnificent  rock  bridge  which 
overhangs  the  course  of  the  Cedar  creek.  In 
Spam,  the  phenomenon  exhibited  by  the  Guadiunu, 
winch  lias  iis  water*  dispersed  in  sandy  and  marshy 
pn minis,  whence  they  afterwards  emerge  m  greater 
abundance,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  al»orbing  power 
of  the  soil. 

Rivers,  in  their  junction  with  the  sea,  present 
several  appearances  worthy  of  notice.  The  oppo- 
sition which  takes  place  between  the  tide  and  their 
own  currents,  occasions,  in  many  instances,  the  col- 
lection at  their  mouths  <>f  banks  of  sand  or  mud, 
called  ban,  on  account  of  the  obstruction  which 
the;  offer  to  navigation.  Some  streams  rush  with 
such  force  into  the  sea,  that  it  is  possible,  for  some 
distance,  to  distinguish  their  waters  from  those  of 
the  sea.  The  shock  arising  from  the  collision  of 
the  current  of  the  majestic  A  masons  with  the  tide 
of  the  Atlantic  is  of  the  most  tremendous  descrip* 
v. 


tion.  (See  Mascaret.)  Many  of  the  largest  rivers 
mingle  with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  single  outlet, 
while  others  (for  instance,  the  Nile,  the  Ganges, 
the  Volga,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Orinoco),  before  their 
termination,  divide  into  several  branches.*  This 
circumstance  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  the 
soil  of  the  country  through  which  a  river  runs  ;  but 
it  also  frequently  results  from  the  velocity  of  the 
stream  being  so  much  diminished  in  its  latter  stage, 
that  even  a  slight  obstacle  in  the  ground  lias  power 
to  change  its  course,  and  a  number  of  channels  are 
Ui us  produced.  Another  cause  may  be  assigned  for 
the  division  into  brandies  of  those  rivers  which,  in 
tropical  countries,  periodically  inundate  the  plains; 
the  superfluous  waters  which,  at  those  period*, 
spread  over  the  country,  find  various  outlets,  which 
are  afterwards  rendered  permanent  by  the  deepen- 
ing of  the  channels  by  each  successive  flood.  In 
some  of  the  sandy  plains  of  the  torrid  tone,  the 
rivers  divide  into  branches,  and,  from  the  nature  of 
the  soil  and  the  lieat  of  the  climate,  they  are  ab- 
sorbed and  evaporated,  and  thus  never  reach  the 
sea.  See  the  articles  Jwaztm;  Plata,  Mi»*t»iip/», 
Mittouri,  Lawrence,  St.,  Danube,  Rhine,  ^^le, 
Niger,  Ganges,  &c. 

RIVOLI ;  a  village  in  the  Lombardo-Venetian 
kingdom,  five  leagues  north-west  of  Verona,  be- 
tween lake  Garda  and  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige, 
near  the  imperial  road  leading  from  Trent  to  Ve- 
rona, with  535  inhabitants,  famous  for  a  bloody 
battle  between  Hons  para  te  and  the  Austrians,  on 
January  14  and  15,  1797,  which  decided  the  fate 
of  Italy.  After  the  Austrian  general  Alvinsi  bad 
been  forced  back  to  Verona,  Napoleon  turned  and 
followed  general  Provera.  heat  him  on  the  15th  at 
La  Favorite,  and  made  6000  prisoners.  On  these 
two  days,  the  French  took  above  20,00^  prisoners 
and  forty-six  cannons.  Thus  the  fourth  Austrian 
array  in  Italy  was  almost  entirely  destroyed.  The 
fall  of  Mantua  was  a  consequence.  Masscna  distin- 
guished himself  greatly  on  this  occasion,  and  Napo- 
leon subsequently  made  him  duke  of  Rivoli.  Na- 
poleon gives  a  description  of  the  battle  in  his 
Si  fin  arret  (t.  iv..  p.  331  et  seq.) 
RIVOLI,  DL'KE  OF.  See  Mattena. 
RIX  DOLLAR  ;  a  silver  coin  in  different  coun- 
tries on  the  continent,  and  of  different  values.  Sea 

RIZZ10,  or  RICCI,  David  ;  the  son  of  a  pro- 
fessor of  music  and  dancing  at  Turin,  where  the 
subject  of  this  article  was  bom,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  sixteenth  century.  His  musical  abilities  pro- 
cored  him  notice  at  the  court  of  Savoy,  while  his 
talents  as  a  linguist  caused  him  to  be  selected  by 
the  and>assad<>rfrom  the  grand-duke  to  Mary  queen 
of  Scots,  as  a  part  of  his  suite.  In  1564,  he  first 
made  his  appearance  at  Holymod  house,  where 
he  soon  became  so  great  a  favourite  with  the  queen, 
that  he  was  appointed  her  secretary  for  foreign 
languages.  (See  Mary  Stuart.)  The  distinction 
with  wnich  he  was  treated  by  his  mistress,  soon 
excited  the  envy  of  the  nobles,  and  the  jealousy  of 
Darnley  ;  the  hatred  of  the  former  being  increased 
as  much  by  the  religion  as  by  the  arrogant  deport- 
ment of  the  new  favourite,  while  the  suspicions  of 
the  latter  were  excited  by  his  address  and  accom- 
plishments. A  conspiracy ,  with  the  king  at  Its  head, 
was  formed  for  his  destruction,  ami  before  he  bad 
enjoyed  two  years  of  court  favour,  the  lord  Ruthven. 
and  others  of  his  party,  were  introduced  by  Darnley 
into  the  queen's  apartment,  where  they  despatched 


*  Th*  triarijriilAr  »p.v«-  formed  by  ft  river  ponriar  Kielf  \nXm 
the  tea  hy  rftnoa*  moath«.  k  «IM  ft  from  itt  rrftrai- 

bluu-e  to  tba  tbap«  of  the  ftwth  letter  (<0  of  tk«  flrwk 
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the  object  of  their  revenge  by  f  fty-six  stabs,  in  the 
presence  of  his  mistress,  in  1566.  Popular  tradition 
assign*  to  Rizzio  Uie  amelioration  of  the  Scottish 
style  of  music.  His  skill  in  the  performance  of  the 
national  melodies  on  his  favourite  instrument,  the 
lute,  tended  not  a  little  to  their  general  improve- 
ment and  popularity  with  the  higher  classes ;  but  it 
is  evident  that  the  style  of  Scottish  music  was  deter- 
mined long  before  the  time  of  Mary  ;  and  many  of 
tlte  airs  which  have  been  ascribed  to  Rizzio  are 
easily  traced  to  more  distant  periods. 

ROADS.  Roads  intended  for  the  pas«iage  of 
wheel  carriages  are  made  more  level,  and  of  harder 
materials,  than  the  rest  of  the  ground.  In  roads 
the  travel  on  which  does  not  authorise  great  ex- 
pense, natural  materials  alone  are  employed,  of 
which  the  best  are  hard  gravel  and  very  small 
stones.  The  surface  of  roads  should  be  nearly  flat, 
with  gutters  at  the  sides,  to  facilitate  the  running 
oft' of  water.  If  the  surface  is  made  too  convex,  it 
throws  the  weight  of  the  load  unequally  upon  one 
wheel,  and  also  that  of  the  horses  on  one  side,  when- 
ever the  carriage  takes  the  side  of  the  road.  Hence 
drivers  prefer  to  take  the  middle  or  top  of  the  road, 
and,  by  pursuing  the  same  track,  occasion  deep  ruts. 
The  prevention  of  ruts  is  l>est  effected  by  flat  and 
solid  roads,  and  by  the  use  of  broad  wheels.  It 
would  also  be  further  effected  if  a  greater  variety 
could  be  introduced  in  the  width  of  carriages.  Em- 
Itaiikroents  at  the  sides,  to  keep  the  earth  from 
sliding  down,  may  be  made  by  piling  sods  upon 
each  other,  like  bricks,  with  the  grassy  surface  at 
right  angles  with  tiie  surface  of  the  bank.  But 
stone  walls  are  preferable  for  this  purpose,  when 
the  material  can  be  readily  obtained. 

Pavements.  Pavements  are  stone  coverings  of 
the  ground,  chiefly  employed  in  populous  cities  and 
the  most  frequented  roads.  In  Milan,  and  some 
other  places,  tracks  for  wheels  are  made  of  smooth 
stones,  while  the  rest  of  the  way  is  paved  with  small 
or  rough  stones.  (See  Pavements.)  The  advantage 
of  a  good  pavement  consists  not  only  in  its  durabi- 
lity, but  in  the  facility  with  which  transportation  on 
it  is  effected.  Horses  draw  more  easily  on  a  pave- 
ment than  on  a  common  road,  liecause  no  part  of 
their  power  is  lost  in  changing  the  form  of  the  sur- 
face. The  disadvantages  of  pavements  consist  in 
their  noise,  and  in  the  wear  which  they  occasion  of 
the  shoes  of  horses  and  tires  of  wheels.  They  should 
never  be  made  of  pebbles  so  large  as  to  produce 
much  jolting  by  the  breadth  of  lite  interstices.* 

hl~ Adam  Roads.  1'he  system  of  road-making 
which  takes  its  name  from  Mr  M'Adam  combines 
the  advantages  of  the  pavement  and  gravel  road. 
The  M'Adam  roads  are  made  entirely  of  hard 
stones,  such  as  granite,  flint,  &c  broken  up  with 
hammers  into  small  pieces,  not  exceeding  an  inch 
in  diameter.  These  fragments  are  spread  upon  the 
ground  to  the  depth  of  from  six  to  ten  inches.  At 
first  the  roads  thus  made  are  heavy  and  laborious 
to  pass,  but  in  time  the  stones  become  consolidated, 
and  form  a  mass  of  great  hardness,  smootluiess  and 

Eermanency.  The  stoues  become  partly  pulverised 
y  the  action  of  carriage  wheels,  and  partly  imbed- 
ded in  the  earth  beneath  them.  The  consolidation 
seems  to  be  owing  to  the  angular  shape  of  the  frag- 
ments, which  prevents  them  from  rolling  in  their 
Ix-ds,  after  the  interstices  between  them  are  filled. 
Mr  M'Adam  advises  that  no  other  material  should 

*  Mr  Telford  constructed,  in  Rngland,  a  kind  of  paved 
road,  in  which  the  foundation  con»i»t*  of  a  pavement  of  rough  1 
ttoue*  and  frmjrrneiiU,  having  their  point*  upward*.  Those  J 
are  covered  with  very  •mull  *tot»e  fragments  and  gravel,  for  ' 
the  depth  of  f..ur  iiwhe*.  the  whole  of  which,  wlieu  rammed  1 
.W*  and  consolidated,  form*  a  hard,  ttnoolh  and  durable  | 


be  added  to  the  broken  stones,  aprcrvajy  *t 
view  to  prevent  tlte  use  of  day  said  dult,  n., 
abound  in  England.    It  appears,  kww.u. 
little  clean  gravel  spread  upon  the  sum,  r** 
them  to  consolidate  more  quickly,  sad  tat  ik 
effect  of  excluding  the  light  strerVdut.  vb* 
wise  never  mils  to  become  uxnrpooud,  n  t« 
quantities,  among  tlte  stones. 

ROANOKE,  a  river  of  North  Caroba^iiarix 
by  tlte  union  of  the  Stauntoo  and  Daa.  uV  a>- 
of  which  rises  in  Virginia,  and  the  burr  aVrj 
Carolina.   It  flows  into  Albemarle  (walk 
5&  N.,  and  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  oaun.- 
burden  forty  or  fifty  miles,  for  large  butts,  a*: 
miles,  and  for  boats  of  five  tons,  xTO  sue.  I . 
provements  have  been  made,  by  cou-trur ;ar  or. 
around  tlte  falls,  and  opening  a  water  ratas 
tion  between  Norfolk  and  the  interior  d  > 
Carolina.    The  soil  on  Uie  borders  of  tat  Rac*. 
is  very  productive. 

ROASTING  JACK.    See  Jack. 

ROBBERY  ;  a  felonious  and  fords*  air- 
away  another  man's  goods  or  money  fctatbr 
son,  presence  or  estate,  by  such  acts  is  pa  L?.  > 
fear,  fee.  The  previous  pulling  in  fear  i>  ur  - 
rion  which  distinguishes  rubbery  mat  ate . 
cenies  ;  yet  this  does  not  imply  any  great  <ap» 
affright  in  the  person  robbed  :  it  is  safe*.: .-~ 
so  much  force  or  threatening,  by  word*  a  e*  r 
is  used,  as  might  create  an  apprehension  (fas'- 
so  as  to  lead  a  man  to  part  wish  his  («npem«*i* 
his  consent.  If  a  man  be  knocked  dowi  nit 
previous  warning,  and  stripped  of  his  pronmv**- 
senseless,  though  strictly  speaking,  he  obm  * 
said  to  be  put  in  fear,  yet  this  is  imdoubteJJi  t » 
bery  ;  or  it  a  person  with  a  sword  dravs  tee  w- 
and  money  is  given  him  through  •pprtofls".' 
violence,  this  is  a  robbery.  If  a  thief,  twar  r* 
taken  a  purse,  returns  it,  still  it  is  a  roWerj  V?' 
way  robbery,  or  the  forcible  taking  of  prop*?* * 
travellers,  in  many  countries,  is  a  rspiul  v£r  * 
and,  in  all  civilised  countries,  is  severely  F**"1- 

ROBERT  I.    See  /truce,  Robert. 

ROBERTSON,  William,  Uie  celehxt^ 
torian,  was  born  at  Borthwick,  in  Fast  UxU 
where  his  father  was  minister,  in  17*1. 
his  father  removed  to  Edinburgh,  a*  bhw*"^1' 
Grey  friars  in  that  city.    After  Urcuapl** 
his  course  in  the  theological  class  of  Edattft 
Robertson  obtained  a  license  to  pre**.  "} ' 
and,  in  1743,  was  presented  to  the  itving  «^*v 
muir,  in  East  Lothian.    He  soon  begaa  to  b  ■■' 
tingubhed  bv  his  eloquence  and  good  **#  ' 
preacher,  and  became  known  as  a  powerW^ 
in  Uie  general  assembly  of  Uie  chorea  of 
in  which  he  obtained  an  ascendency  fcj 
quence  and  great  talents  for  public  baiaea 
exerted  on  Uie  side  of  authority,  give  ba  >'; 
long  time,  Uie  lead  in  Uie  ecclesiastical  f*1'00 
Scotland.     His  History  of  Scotland,  derri  * 
Reigns  of  Queen  Mary  and  King  Jib***' 
peared  in  1759  (2  vols.,  4to.\  and  v**  n<IP' 
with  general  applause.   1  n  Uiis  pra>»  w  m  v] 
heartily  concurred  Uvan  Hume,  between  *»*  * 
doctor  Robertson,  notwithstanding  11 
political  differences,  an  intimate  fne»»*?  r 
maintained  Uirough  life.   The  di«wxt«* 
by  this  work,  which  reached  a  fourteenth  m>' 
before  his  deaUi,  led  to  Uie  author's  imbi""-'1* '  * 1 
chaplain  of  Stirling  casUe  in  1759,  c*e«< 
cltaplains  in  1761,  and  principal  of  U*  ««tr,vt1 ; 
Edinburgh  in  17G2.  Two  jear*  afu*.  ne  vjJW- 
historiographer  royal  of  Scotland,  widi  » 
£200  per  annum.    As  head  of  a  «ours»«t  ** 
educaUon,  he  was  attenUve  to  all  hts  " 
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with  Mnrat  and  Dnnton.  of  whose  crimes,  and 
those  of  their  associates,  he  had  sufficient  address 
to  reap  the  fruits,  ami.  like  other  tyrants  at  length 
made  his  instruments  his  victims.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  the  king,  in  promoting  which  the  lirisso- 
tins,  or  Girondists,  co-operated  with  Robespierre 
and  Uie  Jacobins,  the  former  were  sacrificed  to  the 
ascendency  of  the  latter.  The  Hebertists  (see  //d- 
brrf),  who  had  joined  in  this  work  of  destruction, 


co-operated  with  the  greatest  liberality  in  all  the 
improvements  which  have  raised  Edinburgh  to  its 
present  celebrity.  1 1  is  History  of  the  Reign  of 
Charles  V.  appeared  in  I7H51  (3  vols.,  4lo.),  and  his 
History  of  America  in  1777  (5f  vols..  Jto.)  His 
latest  work  appeared  in  1791,  under  the  title  of  an 
Historical  Disquisition  concerning  the  Knowledge 
which  the  Ancients  had  of  India,  and  the  Progress 
of  Trade  with  that  Country  prior  to  the  Discovery  I 

of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  [4lo.)  Doctor  Robertson  were  the  next  victims  to  Uie  jealousy  of  the  dicta* 
died  in  1793.  As  a  historian,  he  is  admired  for  tor,  who  had  no  sooner  sent  them  to  the  scaffold, 
skilful  and  luminous  arrangement,  distinctness  of  with  the  assistance  of  Danton  and  his  friends,  than 
narrative,  and  highly  graphical  description.  His  he  adopted  measures  for  the  ruin  of  that  popular 
style  is  pure,  dignified,  and  perspicuous.  See  the  Ac-  ,  demagogue,  whom  he  dreaded  as  his  must  danger- 
count  of  his  Life  and  Writings  by  Dugald  Stewart,   ous  rival.    His  next  measure  was  to  throw  Uie  im- 

ROBESPIERRE,  Maximilian  Isidore,  was  bum 
at  Arras,  in  French  Flanders,  in  1759,  and  was  the 
eldest  son  of  an  advocate  of  the  superior  council 
of  Artois.  His  father  dying  when  he  was  young, 
he  was  indebted  for  his  education  to  the  bishop  of 
Arras,  who  gave  him  an  exhibition  at  the  college 


putation  of  atheUin  and  irreligion  on  those  whom 
he  had  destroyed,  and  to  establish  a  species  of 
religious  worship.  llarrere,  by  his  direction,  pro- 
mulgated his  new  system  of  worship,  and,  June  8, 
1794,  Robespierre  in  person  celebrated  what  lie 
termed  '*  the  feast  of  Uie  Supreme  Being."  His 


of  Louis  le  (irandt  at  raris.    He  completed  his  power  seemed  now  to  be  completely  established, 


youthful  studies  in  a  manner  creditable  to  his  ta- 
lents and  application,  and,  at  this  period,  is  said  lo 
have  derived  an  attachment  to  republicanism  from 
the  lesHins  of  one  of  his  tutors,  M.  Herivaux,  who 
was  an  enthusiastic  admirer  of  the  heroes  of  an- 
cient Greece  and  Rome.    In  1775,  when  Louis 
XVI.,  after  his  accession  to  the  crown,  made  his 
entry  into  Paris,  Robespierre  was  deputed  by  his 
fellow  students  to  present  their  homage  to  the  new 
sovereign.    Having  adopted  the  law  as  a  profes- 
sion, he  became  an  advocate  of  the  council  of  Ar- 
tois.    Previously  to  die  revolution,  he  was  advan- 
tageously known,  both  on  account  of  his  profes- 
sional abilities,  and  the  liberal  and  enlightened 
spirit  which  he  exhibited  in  his  conduct  and  writ- 
ings.   In  1789*  he  was  elected  a  deputy  from  the 
Urn  Hat  of  the  province  of  Artois  to  the  states- 
general.    In  that  assembly,  he  advocate  I  the  li- 
berty of  the  press,  and  other  popular  topics  of  dis- 
cussion; but  his  eloquence  did  not  attract  much  at- 
tention, and  he  attached  himself,  in  Uie  first  in- 
stance, su  closely  to  Mirabeau,  that  he  acquired  Uie 
epithet  of  Le  Singe  de  Mirabeau.    At  this  Ume, 
however,  he  frequented  the  Jacobin  assemblies 
and  clubs  of  Uie  lower  orders,  over  whom  he  gained 
an  ascendency,  of  which  he  afterwards  availed  him- 
self tu  make  his  way  to  despotic  power.    In  Janu- 
ary, 1791,  he  spoke  repeatedly  on  criminal  legisla- 
tion ;  and  he  subsequently  displayed  so  much 
moderation  in  discussions  relative  to  Uie  emigrants 
and  Uie  priests,  as  led  to  suspicions  that  lie  was 
actuated  by  some  secret  motives.    In  a  speech  on 
Uie  30th  ot  May.  he  recommended  Uie  abolition  of 
capital  punishments.    He  is  said  to  have  been 
much  alarmed  at  Uie  flight  of  Uie  king  from  Paris, 
and  equally  rejoiced  at  his  forced  return  from  Va- 
rennes;  aud,  from  that  period,  he  seems  to  have 
used  all  his  influence  in  overturning  Uie  monarchy. 
Ili»  projects  now  gradually  became  developed; 
and,  at  Uie  tumultuary  meeting  io  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  July  17,  an  altar,  with  Uie  inscription,  A 
crlui  f  hi  a  bien  meritt  de  la  Patrie,  and  below  it 
the  name  ol  Robespierre,  testified  his  high  favour 
with  the  people.   The  closing  of  Uie  constituent 
assembly,  Sept.  30,  atlorded  hun  another  triumph, 
when  the  mob  presented  him  with  a  garland  of  oak 
leaves,  and,  taking  Uie  horses  from  his  carriage, 
drew  him  through  Uie  streets,  exclaiming, 41  Behold 
the  friend  of  Uie  people,  Uie  great  defender  of  li- 
berty !"   It  does  not  appear  Uiat  he  actively  inter- 
fered in  the  riot  of  Aug.  10,  1792,  or  in  the  mas- 


I  and  Uie  reign  of  terror  was  at  its  height ;  but  his 
i  cruel  tyranny  and  mysterious  denunciations  had 
I  alarmed  many  of  those  who  had  been  most  inti- 
mately connected  with  him,  and  a  conspiracy  was 
formed  for  his  destruction.    (See  Terrorism  )  At 
this  critical  juncture,  far  from  acting  with  Uie  de- 
cision which  previously  marked  his  conduct,  he 
waited  for  Uie  attack  of  his  enemies,  and  secluded 
himself  from  Uie  public  for  more  than  a  month, 
during  which  period  he  is  said  to  have  been  em- 
ployed in  on-paring  an  elaborate  defence  of  his 
conduct,  to  be  delivered  in  Uie  national  convention, 
where  he  made  his  appearance  for  that  purpose 
July  2(>  (8Ui  Thennidor),  1794.    He  was  indirectly 
attacked  by  Bourbon  de  l'Oise ;  after  which  Va- 
dier  Cambou.  Billaud-Vareiines,  and  several  oUter 
members,  spoke  against  him.    He  now  perceived 
Uie  extent  of  his  danger ;  and  Uie  ensuing  night 
was  passed  in  consultation  with  St  Just,  and  others 
of  his  most  intimate  partisans;  but  their  delibera- 
tions led  to  no  decisive  results.    The  next  day, 
when  they  appeared  in  the  convention,  Tallien  and 
Billaud  openly  accused  Robespierre  of  despotism. 
A  tumult  ensued,  and,  amidst  cries  of  A  bat  le  ty- 
ran  !  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  obtain  a  hearing. 
At  length  a  decree  of  arrest  was  carried  against 
him ;  and  his  brother,  and  his  friends  St  Just, 
Couthon,  and  Le  Bas,  were  included  in  it.  Robes- 
pierre was  sent  to  Uie  Luxembourg  prison  ;  but,  in 
Uie  night,  he  was  set  free  by  Uie  keeper,  and  was 
conducted  to  Uie  hall  of  the  commune  of  Paris, 
where  Henriot,  commander  of  Uie  national  guard, 
Fleuriot,  the  mayor  of  Paris,  and  oUiers  of  his 
creatures,  had  assembled  forces  for  his  defence. 
This  was  Uie  critical  moment;  but  neither  Henriot, 
nor  Robespierre  himself,  had  spirit  sufficient  lo 
head  Uie  mob  and  lead  it  against  Uie  convention. 
Wliile  they  deliberated,  their  opponents  proceeded 
to  action.  Bams  and  others  having  been  appointed 
commissioners  to  direct  Uie  armed  force  of  Uie  me- 
tropolis, they,  without  difficulty,  secured  Uie  per- 
sons of  the  fallen  tyrant  and  his  associates,  who 
were  all  guillotined  Uie  next  day,  July  28,  1794. 
Robespierre  endeavoured  in  vain  to  escape  a  pub- 
lic execution,  by  shooting  himself  with  a  pistol  at 
the  moment  of  his  seiture;  but  he  only  fractured 
his  lower  jaw,  and  thus  subjected  himself  to  pro- 
tracted suffering,  which  excited  no  compassion. 

Of  Uie  wretches  who  disgraced  Uie  revolution, 
Robespierre  was  the  roost  notorious,  but  not  the 
most  infamous.    He  did  not  court  Uie  dregs  of  Uie 


Sucre*  which  took  place  in  the  prisons  of  Paris,  in  I  people,  like  Marat  ;  he  amassed  no  money.  He 
the  beginning  of  September;  but  he  was  counectcd  |  was  politically  iusam-,  and  was  not,  moreover,  Uie 
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author  of  all  the  enormities  with  which  he  has 
lieen  charged.  Among  his  collengnes  of  Uie  com. 
mitten,  and  especially  those  who  were  sent  into 
the  departments,  many  exercised  cruelties  which 
tar  exceeded  their  instructions.  Those  who  con- 
tributed  most  to  his  overthrow,  and  were  loudest 
in  their  accusations  against  him,  had  profited  by 
his  crimes,  in  which  they  were  deeply  involved  ; 
and.  like  the  scape-goat  of  the  Jews,  he  was  charged 
with  the  sins  of  the  whole  nation,  or  rather  of  the 
Jacobin  government.  In  the  Memorial  from  St 
Helena,  Napoleon  is  stated  to  have  said  that  Robe- 
spierre displayed  in  his  conduct  more  extensive 
and  enlightened  views  than  have  been  generally 
ascribed  tei  him  ;  and  that  he  intended  to  re-esta- 
blish order,  after  he  had  overturned  the  contending 
farlions ;  but,  not  being  powerful  enough  to  arrest 
the  progress  of  the  revolution,  he  suffered  himself 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  torrent,  as  was  the  case 
with  all  before  Napoleon  himself,  who  engaged 
in  a  similar  attempt.  As  a  proof  of  this,  the 
emperor  asserted  that,  when  with  the  army  at  Nice, 
he  had  seen,  in  lite  hands  of  the  brother  of  Maxi- 
milian Robespierre,  letters  in  which  he  expressed 
an  intention  to  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  terror. 
On  the  whole,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
something  like  principle  and  genuine  enthusiasm 
guided  this  hateful  and  unhappy  man  in  the  first 
instance ;  but,  wholly  unable  to  govern  the  elements 
of  wild  disorder  afloat  around  nim,  the  character- 
istic cruelty  of  perplexed  cowardice  at  length  became 
his  only  instrument,  either  of  action  or  self-defence. 
However  stimulated,  his  career  exhibits  one  of  the 
most  signal  instances  ol  cruelty  upon  record. 

Among  the  published  works  of  Robespierre  are, 
Plaidoyer  pour  le  Sieur  Vinery,  in  favour  of  the 
right  of  setting  up  electrical  conductors  against 
lightning  (1783,  8vo.);  Ditcourt  eourottnt  par  la 
Soc.  Roy.  de  Meiz  sur  let  Peine*  infamantet  (1785, 
8vo.);  Eloge  de  Grettet,  in  which  the  author  dis- 
plays an  attachment  to  monarchical  goverment  and 
religious  institutions;  Eloge  de  Pris.  Duparty  ; 
and  a  political  journal,  called  Le  Di/enteur  de  la 
Constitntion.  The  Mimoires  of  Riouffe,  and  the 
Papier t  trouvischez  Robespierre,  &c,  contain  much 
curious  information  concerning  him.* 

ROBIN,  AMERICAN,  oa  MIGRATING 
THRUSH  {tardus  migratorius,  Lin);  specific  cha- 
racter, dark  ash-colour;  beneath  rufous;  head  and  tail 
black ;  the  two  exterior  feathers  of  the  latter  white  at 
the  inner  tip.  The  robin  is  found  in  summer  through- 
out North  America,  from  the  desolate  regions  of 
Hudson's  bay,  in  the  fifty-third  degree,  to  the  table 
land  of  Mexico.  These  birds  retire  from  higher 
latitudes  only  as  their  food  begins  to  fail,  and  they 
make  their  appearance  in  Massachusetts,  feeding 
on  winter  berries,  till  driven  to  the  south  by  inun- 
dating snows.  At  this  seasou,  they  are  numerous 
in  the  Southern  States.  Even  in  the  vicinity  of 
Boston,  flocks  of  robins  are  sometimes  seen  assem- 
bling round  the  open  springs  in  the  depth  of  winter. 
Towards  the  close  of  January,  the  robin,  in  South 
Carolina,  still  tunes  his  song,  and  about  the  second 
week  of  March  begins  to  appear  in  the  Middle 
States.  By  the  10th  of  that  month,  they  may  also 
be  heard  in  Massachusetts.  Their  nests  are  often 
seen  on  the  horizontal  branch  of  an  apple-tree,  or 
in  a  hush  or  tree  in  the  woods,  and  so  large  as 
seldom  to  be  wholly  concealed.  The  eggs,  about 
five,  are  of  a  bluish-green,  and  without  spots.  To 
nvoid  the  attacks  of  the  cuckoo,  the  robin,  says  Mr 
Nuttall  (see  his  Ornithology,  from  which  these  re- 

*  The  »l«t#r  of  Robespierre  alill  enjoy*,  or  at  taut,  up  to 
■  very  recent  period  enjoyed,  a  peittion  from  Um>  French 


marks  are  taken),  has  been  known  to  buiM  as  r. 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  blacksmith*  aavu.  w* 
even  in  the  stern  limbers  of  an  unfinished  vewel.a 
which  men  were  constantly  at  work,  and  to  ul* 
the  materials  of  his  nest  from  the  pine  saaviap  .* 
the  carpenter's  bench.  They  raise  several  bra* 
in  a  season.  They  seem  content  in  a  care,  vt 
well,  and  readily  learn  lively  parts  of  tones,  ix. 
have  even  been  taught  "  Old  Hundred  "  Iter 
also,  in  this  situation,  imitate  the  notes  of  test 
the  birds  about  them. 

ROBIN  GOODFELLOW.    See  Srw»*. 

ROBIN  HOOD.    See  Hood,  Robin. 

ROBIN  REDBREAST.    See  fitdbmst. 

ROB1NIA.    See  Locust. 

ROBINSON,  John,  minister  of  the  Eatfci 
church  in  Holland,  to  which  the  first  seulen  •• 
New  England  belonged,  was  bum  io  15TS.  iai 
educated  at  Cambridge.  He  for  some  tiaw  hoi  i 
benefice  in  the  established  church,  but,  ib  I  ft; 
became  pastor  of  a  dissenting  congregation  ■  > 
north  of  England,  and,  in  consequence  of  peran- 
tion,  went  with  them  to  Holland  in  1608.  Air  i 
short  residence  at  Amsterdam,  they  rewtnti  i> 
I.eyden.  His  talents  and  reputation  were  t*i 
that  he  held  a  public  disputation  with  Epnore 
in  1613.  A  part  of  his  church  emigrated  u  Tiy 
mouth,  New  England,  in  1620,  and  it  *v  1< 
intention  to  follow  them  with  the  remainder;  k 
his  sudden  death,  March  1,  1625,  prevented  It 
was  distinguished  for  learning,  liberality,  and  p*i< 

ROBINSON,  Robert,  an  eminent  diMswf 
divine,  was  born  in  Norfolk,  in  173o,  and  earn**! 
at  a  grammar  school  in  his  native  county; 
owing  to  the  loss  of  his  father,  and  the  bomb*  a- 
cumstances  of  his  mother,  he 
the  age  of  fourteen,  to  a  hair-dresser  in  Lonax 
Having  attached  himself  to  George  WhitdrA 
he  became  a  preadter  among  the  Caiv*sx 
Methodists,  but  subsequently  relinquished  ha  an- 
nexion with  the  Methodists,  and  esublnhtd  - 
independent  congregation  at  Norwich,  over  wtd 
he  presided.    He  was  afterwards  chosen  pastor  %> 
a  small  Anabaptist  congregation  at  CanMjr 
and  retained  this  situation  during  the  ren -ai;«kr  d 
his  life.    In  1773,  he  removed  to  Chesterton,  nn- 
Cambridge,  where  he  engaged  in  trade  as  a  ova 
corn-dealer,  and  cool-merchant.    His  learaay  *** 
abilities  procured  him  much  respect  firoa  u* 
members  of  the  university,  and  other  pence 
belonging  to  the  established  church ;  and  W  *■ 
ceived  offers  of  promotion  if  he  would  beouav  • 
conformist,  which  he  declined.    In  1774,  b«  po- 
lished a  translation  of  the  sermons  of  Sanria,  vafc 
memoirs  of  the  reformation  in  France,  and  the  * 
of  Saurin.   In  1776,  was  published  his  PJea  x»  ov 
Divinity  of  Jesus  Christ,  &c    Among  b»  «uV 
works  are  his  Plan  of  Lectures  on  Non-codbrsar . 
the  General  Doctrine  of  Tol  eratton ;  Slavery  iso*- 
sislent  with  Christianity ;  and  sixteen  Dscoanrv 
which  had  been  delivered  extempore  to  ftitea* 
audiences  in  the  vicinity  of  Cambridge.  Tie* 
were  very  liberal  on  doctrinal  points ;  and  to  **- 
dency  to  Unitarian  principles  soon  became  iif»*. 
although  he  still  continued  his  minister*!  i*Uw» 
at  Cambridge.    He  died  in  1790,  in  the  any*** 
year  of  his  age. 

ROBINSON  CRUSOE.  This  celebrated  * 
mance,  written  by  the  well-known  Defoe,  «*>rw- 
lished  in  1719,  under  the  title  of  the  Lite  tsti  ap- 
prising Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  of  t«V 
Mariner,  who  lived  eight  and  twenty  Yean  ali  a***. 
&c,  written  by  himself.  The  favours  rerrfUta 
this  attempt  met  with  induced  the  author  to  now 
the  subject,  and,  a  few  months  bier,  apre^fd  «*» 
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Further  Adventures  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  bring  the 
>»«*ot*id  and  list  Fart  of  hit  Life,  ttc.  It  was  with 
difficult?  that  the  author  could  at  first  get  any  of 
tins  trade  to  undertake  the  publication  of  Uiis  work, 
which  has  since  appeared  uuder  an  almost  endless 
▼nriety  of  forms,  and  in  almost  alt  languages, 
and  has  l*jen  the  delight  of  childhood  ikj  lens  Uian 
of  those  of  mature  years.    "  Was 


tliere  ever  any  thing  written  by  mere  man,"  says 
doctor  Johnson,  "that  was  wished  longer  by  its 
reader*,  excepting  Don  Quixote,  Robinson  Crusoe, 
and  the  Pilgrim's  Progress  ?"  "  There  is  one  book,'1 
snys  Rousseau,  "which  shall  long  form  the  whole 
library  of  Kmile,  and  which  shall  preserve  a  high 
rank  to  Uie  last :  it  is  not  Aristotle,  nor  Pliny,  nor 
llurtbn  :  it  is  Robinson  Crusoe."  Its  fine  sentiments, 
its  pure  morality,  its  practical  good  sense,  and  its 
religions  character,  united  with  its  simplicity,  inilh 
of  description,  and  natural  and  lively  delineations 
of  the  passions,  combine  to  give  it  the  charm  of  fic- 
tion and  the  air  and  weight  o?  reality.    A  third  part, 
intended  as  a  vehicle  for  fuller  moral  and  religious 
instruction,  appeared  umler  Uie  title  Serious  Reflec- 
tions during  the  Life  and  surprising  Adventures  of 
Robinson  Crusoe,  by  himself  (17*?).    The  work 
was  immediately  translated  into  French,  and,  soon 
after,  into  other  Ian  gunge*  ;  and  various  imitations 
npj**ared,  both  in  Knglish  and  in  other  languages. 
The  ri/aehmenta  of  Campe,  in  German,  is  much 
used  on  the  continent  ^translated  into  Spanish, 
French,  Italian,  Latin,  ttc),  and  has  been  turned 
into  English.   The  best  English  editions  are  those 
of  Chalmers,  with  a  life  ot  Defoe  (17«*>,  Sf  vols., 
8vo.)  ;  the  academic  edition  of  Mawman  (1815), 
with  geographical  and  nautical  notes ;  and  the  edi- 
tion of  Cadell  and  Da  vies  (1820,  2  vols.),  with  en- 
gravings by  Heath.    The  story  of  Denies  fraudu- 
lently using  the  papers  of  a  Scotch  mariner,  by  the 
name  of  Selkirk,  in  the  composition  of  his  book,  is 
without  foundation.    He  took  the  hint,  doubtless, 
from  Selkirk's  adventures,  as  Shakspeare  borrowed 
Hamlet,  Mncheth.or  R<  imeoand  Juliet,  from  Scotch 
and  Danish  chronicles  or  Italian  ballads.    The  real 
story  ot  Selkirk  is  as  follows  :    He  was  a  Scottish 
sailor,  who  passed  some  years  alone  on  the  island  of 
Juan  Fernaudei,  and  was  a  native  of  Largo,  in  Fife- 
shire.    In  I70J,  he  sailed  as  master  in  the  Cinque 
Forts  privateer,  under  captain  Stradling.    In  con- 
sequence of  some  difference  with  his  commander, 
he  went  ashore  at  Juan  Fernandet,  and  remained 
in  his  solitude  till  he  was  taken  away  by  captain 
Woods  Rogers,  in  January,  1709.    Some  account 
of  his  resident  was  published  by  Steele  in  the  Eng- 
lishman (No.  SMi\  and  in  Roger's  Voynge  round  the 
World  (1712);  but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  he  had  any  papers,  or  journal  of  any  sort. — See 
Howell's  Life  and  Adventure*  of  Alexander  Selkirk 
(Kdinburgh,  1829);  and  Wilson's  Ltfe  of  Defue  (J 
vols.,  8vo.,  1830). 

ROHISON,  Dk  John,  a  distinguished  mechanical 
philosopher  and  professor,  was  born  at  Boghall, 
the  seat  of  his  father,  in  the  parish  of  Balderoock 
and  county  of  Stirling,  in  17*19.  He  was  originally 
destined  for  the  church,  and  after  attending  the 
grammar  school  of  Glasgow,  was  entered  a  student 
of  that  university  in  1750.  There  he  studied 
Greek  under  Moore,  ethics  under  Adam  Smith, 
and  mathematics  under  Simson  ;  but  it  does  not 
appear  that  his  genius  for  this  last  science,  which 
was  afterwards  so  conspicuous  in  his  lectures  and 
writings,  had  then  displayed  itself.  Having  either  J 
no  predilection  for  tlie  clerical  profession,  or  some 
tcruplrs  as  to  entering  the  ministry,  he  was  anxious 
to  provide  himself  with  a  situation  more  congeuiHl 
to  his  taste,  and,  in  1758,  accepted  Uie  office  of 


private  tutor  to  Mr  Knowles,  son  of  Admiral 
Know  lea,  who,  ns  a  midshipman,  was  then  about 
to  accompany  the  expedition,  uuder  general  Wolfe, 
for  the  reduction  of  Canada.  In  that  situation, 
besides  instructing  his  pupil  in  mathematics  and 
navigation,  he  was  employed  in  making  surveys  of 
the  coasts  am)  harbours  on  the  river  St  Lawrence, 
having  been  rated  as  a  midshipman  on  board  the 
Royal  William,  in  which  his  pupil  was  soon  made 
a  lieutenant.  This  naval  career  continued  for 
about  two  years,  in  the  course  of  which  he  saw 
much  active  service,  and  made  himself  well  ac- 
quainted with  seamanship.  In  171)*,  he  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Board  of  Longitude,  to  accompany 
young  Harrison,  son  of  the  celebrated  horologist, 
to  take  charge  of  the  time-keeper  lately  completed 
by  the  elder  Harrison,  in  a  voyage  to  the  West 
Indies.  In  17U3,  he  returned  to  Glasgow,  and 
renewed  with  ardour  his  academical  studies,  de- 
voting himself  more  particularly  to  mechanical 
philosophy,  to  which  he  was  influenced  bv  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Mr  Walt,  then  employed  in  per- 
fecting the  steam-engine. 

His  friend, admiral  Knowles,  having  been  recom- 
mended by  Uie  British  government  to  Uie  empress 
Catharine  of  Russia,  to  superintend  Uie  improve- 
ment of  her  navy,  Mr  Robison  was  induced  to 
accompany  him  in  the  capacity  of  private  secre- 
tary, in  1770.  After  remaining  in  this  situation  for 
nearly  two  years,  lie  was  appointed,  by  Uie  empress, 
inspector-general  of  Uie  troops  of  Murine  cadets 
at  Cronstadt,  with  Uie  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
But  he  soon  relinquished  Uiat  respectable  office,  on 
being  invited,  in  1773,  to  accept  Uie  vacant  chair 
of  natural  philosophy  at  Kdinburgh,  which  he  con- 
tinued to  fill  widi  distinguished  reputaUoll  till  his 
death,  in  1805. 

Dr  Robison  was  a  man  of  elegant  person,  digni- 
fied deportment,  and  polished  manners.  As  a*  lec- 
turer, he  was  conspicuous  rather  for  Uie  extent  and 
value  of  Uie  information  which  he  communicated, 
than  for  Uie  perspicuity  wiUi  which  Uiat  informa- 
tion was  conveyed.  His  pupils  liave  generally 
complained,  that  his  lectures  were  too  abstruse 
and  mathematical,  and  not  sufficiently  enlivened  by 
experiments,  and  Uiat  his  delivery  was  too  rapid. 
Hi*  writings  are  numerous  and  important,  ami 
extend  Uirough  nearly  Uie  whole  circle  of  physical 
science.  They  were  first  published  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  Encyclopedia  Briiannica,  and  Uie 
Supplement  to  Uiat  edition,  and  have  lately  been 
collected  into  one  uniform  work,  wiUi  many  addi- 
tions and  annotations,  and  published  in  4  vols.  8vo. 
with  a  volume  of  plates,  by  Dr  Brewster. 

ROB-ROY  (Uiat  is,  Robert  the  Red) ;  a  celebra- 
ted Highland  freebooter,  whose  true  name  was 
Robert  Macgregor,  but  who  assumed  Uiat  of  Camp- 
bell, on  account  of  Uie  outlawry  of  the  clan  Mac- 
gregor by  Uie  Scotch  parliament,  in  I6b*2.  He  was 
born  about  16*60.  He  was  the  younger  *on  of  Donald 
Macgregor  of  t'leugyle,  said  to  have  been  a  lieu- 
tenaui-culonel  in  Uie  service  of  James  II.,  by  his 
wife,  a  daughter  of  Campliell  of  ttleufalloch.  His 
own  designation  was  of  lnversnaid,  blithe  seems  to 
huve  acquired  a  right  to  Uie  property  of  Craig 
Royston,  a  domain  of  rock  and  fur  est  lying  on  Uie 
east  side  of  Loch  Lonioud.  Like  other  Highland 
gentlemen,  Rob- Roy  was  a  trader  in  cattle  previous 
to  Uie  rebelhou  of  1715,  in  which  he  joined  Uie  ad- 
herents of  Uie  pretender.  (See  Stuurt.  James  Ed- 
ward.) On  the  suppression  of  the  rebellion,  Uie 
duke  of  Montrose,  w  iUi  whom  Rob-Roy  had  pre- 
viously had  a  quarrel,  took  Uie  opportunity  to  de- 
prive him  of  Ins  estates  ;  Bnd  the  latter  began  U» 
lify  liimself  by  a  war  of  reprisals  upon  the 
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property  of  the  duke.  An  English  garrison  was 
stationed  at  Inversnaid,  near  Aberfoyle,  Uie  elachan 
(residence)  of  Rob-Roy  ;  btit  his  activity  and 
courage  saved  Him  from  the  hands  of  his  enemies, 
from  whom  he  continued  for  some  time  to  levy 
black-mail.  The  time  of  his  death  is  uncertain,  but 
he  is  known  to  have  survived  the  year  1733,  and 
died  an  aged  man,  in  his  bed,  in  his  own  house, 
in  the  parish  of  Balquhidder.  See  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Introduction  to  the  novel  of  "  Rob- Roy"  for 
a  full  account  of  this  chieftain,  whom  the  great 
novelist  lias  plucked  from  the  dim  light  of  fast- 
fading  tradition,  and  placed  in  immortal  radiance 
among  the  brightest  creations  of  his  fertile  imagi- 
nation. 

ROCAMBOLE  (allium  scorodoprarum)  ;  a  spe- 
cies of  onion,  having  bulbs  resembling  those  of  the 
garlic  ;  but  the  cloves  are  smaller,  ft  is  cultivated 
for  the  same  purposes,  and  is  considered  as  having 
a  more  delicate  flavour. 

ROCHAMBEAU,  Jean  Baptists  Donatien  dk 
Vimeur,  comte  de,  marshal  of  Prance, bom  at  V en- 
dome,  in  1725,  entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  served  in  Germany  under  marshal  Broglio. 
In  1746,  he  became  aid-de-camp  to  Louis  Philip, 
duke  of  Orleans;  and  afterwards,  obtaining  the 
command  of  the  regiment  of  La  Marche,  distin- 
guished himself  at  tlie  battle  of  Lafeldt,  where  he 
was  wounded ;  obtained  fresh  laurels  at  C  re  veldt, 
Minden,  Corbach  and  Clostercamp  ;  and,  having 
been  made  lieutenant-general,  was,  in  1780,  sent 
with  an  army  of  6000  men  to  the  assistance  of  the 
United  States  of  America.  Having  embarked  in 
Rhode  Island,  he  acted  in  concert  with  Washington, 
first  against  Clinton,  in  New  York,  and  then  against 
Corn wal lis,  rendering  important  services  at  the  siege 
of  Yorktown,  which  were  rewarded  by  a  present  of 
two  cannons  taken  from  lord  Cornwallis.  After 
the  revolution,  Rochambeau  was  raised  to  the  rank 
of  a  marshal  by  Louis  XVI.,  and  ho  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north.  He  was 
soon  superseded  by  more  active  officers,  and,  being 
calumniated  by  the  popular  journalists,  he  address- 
ed to  the  legislative  assembly  a  vindication  of  his 
conduct.  A  decree  of  approbation  was  consequently 
passed  in  May,  1792,  and  he  retired  to  his  estate, 
near  Vendome,  with  a  determination  to  interfere  no 
more  with  public  affairs.  He  was  subsequently  ar- 
rested, and  narrowly  escaped  suffering  death  under 
the  tyranny  of  Robespierre.  In  1803,  he  was  pre- 
sented to  Bonaparte,  who,  in  the  year  following, 
gave  him  a  pension,  and  the  cross  of  grand  officer 
of  the  legion  of  honour.  His  death  took  place  in 
1 807.  His  Mimoiret  were  published  in  1809  (8vo). 
Robin's  Voyage  dans  I'Ameriqu*  Septentrional* 
(1782)  contains  some  important  details  concerning 
Rochambeau's  campaign  in  the  United  States. 

ROCHDALE  ;  a  market-town  of  England,  in 
the  county  of  Lancaster,  is  situated  198  miles  N.N. 
W.  from  London,  at  the  foot  of  the  Blackstone 
edge  hills,  occupying  two  valleys  formed  by  the 
Roche  and  Spaddon  rivers.  It  consists  of  three 
principal  streets,  and  several  irregular  ones,  all  well 
paved  and  lighted  with  gas.  The  houses  are  in 
general  well  built  of  stone.  The  chief  public  edi- 
fices are  the  church  and  chapel  of  the  j»arish,  a 
cloth  hall,  a  theatre,  a  town  hall,  an  assembly  room ; 
besides  chapels  for  Presbyterians,  Baptists,  and  Me- 
thodists. The  church,  dedicated  to  St  Chad,  stands 
on  a  considerable  eminence,  the  ascent  to  which, 
from  the  lower  part  of  the  town,  is  by  a  flight  of  122 
steps.  It  is  a  spacious  building,  in  the  early  pointed 
style,  with  an  embattled  square  tower,  ornamented 
with  pinnacles ;  and  within  it  is  an  ancient  stone 
There  is  a  chapel  of  ease  to  this  church, 


:h  fur  some  taw  u^- 
advanced  period.  h»W« 


called  St  Mary's  chapel,  which  was  erected  io!  Til 
A  district  chapel,  dedicated  to  St  Janes,  va*  b»u. 
in  1820,  in  the  later  pointed  style,  with  aa  mat 
tied  tower.  Tbe  principal  manufacture  of  \Hoc- 
dale  are  those  of  baise,  flannel,  Bath  coouar.  bnw 
cloth,  calicoes,  and  strung  cotton  goods.  Iht  *p-~ 
nine  of  cotton  is  also  earned  on  very  extnrmr.j . 
ana  hat-making  furnishes  employment  tori i«at<r 
of  persons.  Many  of  the  factories  ate  an  »  wn 
large  scale,  and  their  number  is  uicreas  ng.  a  re- 
sequence of  the  important  advantages  for  amor. 
cial  intercourse  which  the  town  enjoys  Um«fb  j» 
Rochdale  Canal.  (See  Canal.)  Tbe  wuiA.it  j 
on  Mondays,  is  a  great  cum  mart,  and  t*  BotaJ  It 
extensive  sales  of  wool  and  manufactured  uian 
there  is  likewise  a  great  market  held  uocraa«c-i 
The  parish  of  Rochdale  is  very  extensile, 
thirteen  miles  in  length,  and  eleven  in  brr*ai.  t» 
hilly  and  moorish.  It  comprises  three  datfr-r* 
and  eight  townships.  The  Liverpool  sad  L*ft 
railway,  and  that  of  Manchester  and  Leeds,  nc- 
near  Rochdale.  Population  of  market-to*)  w 
parish  of  Rochdale,  with  Saddle  wunh  tiA  (jiu. 
in  1831,  74,427. 

ROCHECHOUART.  See  Monies^* 
ROCHEFOUCAULD,  FaA*coia,  duke  k  a. 
prince  of  Marsillac,  a  wit  and  nobleman  of  far 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  was  born  in  1G 13.  hViS 
linguished  himself  as  the  most  brilliant  sduass. 
about  the  court,  and  by  his  share  in  the  gaol  p» 
of  the  celebrated  Duchess  of  LonguevuJr,  v*  » 
volved  in  the  civil  war  of  the  Fronde.  He  sf*- 
ised  his  courage  at  the  battle  of  St  Auloiae  is  Fir?, 
and  received  a  shot  which  for 
him  of  sight.  A  t  a  more  i 
was  the  resort  of  the  best  company  at  Par*  sc 
ing  Boileau,  Racine,  and  the  mesdaoes  5m£» 
and  La  Fayette.  He  died  1680,  in  his  sixrj«  i 
year.  This  nobleman  wrote,  Memoirti  de  k  f* 
genet  aV  Anne  d'Autriche,  (2  vols.  12mo,  1*1-  • 
spirited  and  faithful  representation  of  thai  f«r* , 
but  he  is  chiefly  famous  for  a  work  entitled  Bra- 
wns et  Marime$,  founded  on  the  principle  t^i  * 
love  is  the  foundation  of  all  our  action. 

ROCHEFOUCAL'LD-LIANCOIRT, 
cois  Alexandre  Frederic,  duke  de  la,  bo«  3 
1747,  was  a  member  of  the  constituent  asstnAlj  ■: 
1789,  after  the  dissolution  of  which  he  wok 
litary  command  at  Rouen,  in  his  capacity  of 
nant  general  (1792.)   After  the  10th  of  Amu* 
Duke  de  Liancourt,  as  he  was  then  Mjid 
France,  and  resided  for  eighteen  months  ia  In- 
land.   He  then  travelled  through  the  lofted 
whence  he  returned  in  1798,  an  J  after  tt*'N* 
Brumaire,  returned  to  France,  where  he  dc**^ 
himself  to  the  promotion  of  the  useful  art*  i»  ^ 
benevolent  offices.    It  was  through  his  wAt*1*- 
that  vacinuation  was  introduced  into  Franc*  Air 
the  restoration,  he  was  created  a  peer,  bat,*  ^ 
count  of  tbe  liberality  of  his  sejitirm-nts.ira*.  ■  ^ 
and  1824,  excluded  from  the  council  of  n»l 
removed  from  the  several  boards  of  whirl  b»  «*  * 
member  ;  among  others,  of  that  fur  tbe  taxon? 
ment  of  vacinnauon.  This  venerable  }>h>  at)ita*K 
and  patriot,  whose  last  years  were  pmecnud  k* 
the  intemperate  seal  of  political  bigotry,  died  U 
Paris,  in  1827,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  yew  H>t 
life,  by  his  son,  was  published  the  same  ft* 
principal  work  is  his  Voyage  dans  let  Bau 
8  vols.  8vo. 

ROCHEJAQUELEIN,  H*xsr  Da  u.lht  kej 
of  Vendee,  born  at  Chatillon,  in  Poitoo,  i»  J 
The  peasants  of  the  neighbourhood  bavin*  * 
the  royal  cause,  (1792.)  he  placed 
head,  and  led  them  agaiict  the 
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a  short  harangue  : — "  Attont chercher  Cenne- 
mi  /  sije  rtrculr,  tuez  mot  ;  tij  avarice,  tuioez  mot ; 
sijtr  meurt,  vrngez  mot."  "Let  us  seek  tiie  foe  ; 
if  1  r«-lr*-at,  kill  tuts ;  it'  1  advance,  fallow  me;  if  1 
die,  avenge  me."  After  gaining  sixteen  victories 
in  ten  months,  he  fell,at  the  age  ot  twenty-two  yean, 
Murcft  4,  I7'J4,  in  a  tingle  combat  with  one  of  the 
republican  soldiers.  Marie  Loui»e,  marchioness  de 
la  Kuchejaqueleiu,  wife  of  his  elder  brother,  who 
Ml  in  Vendee  in  1815,  has  written  Memoirs  of  the 
War  in  the  Vendee. 

HOCHKLLE,  La;  a  commercial  city  of  France, 
in  toe  department  of  the  Lower  Charente,  on  the 
Atlantic  ocean,  100  miles  north-west  of  Bordeaux  ; 
lat.  46°  »'  N.;  Ion.  1°  9'  W.;  population  17,500. 
ll  is  well  built,  and  strongly  fortified  (by  Vauban), 
and  contains  many  handsome  squares  and  fountains. 
The  harbour  is  safe  and  commodious,  but  is  acces- 
sible  for  large  vessels  only  at  high  water.  The 
Place  tfarmes,  or  du  chateau,  is  one  of  the  finest  in 
France.    Glass,  stone- ware,  ami  refined  sugar,  are 
the  principal  articles  manufactured,  and  it  has  a 
comulerable  commerce.     Kochelle  is  chit-fly  re- 
markable as  the  stronghold  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants (see  Huruenols)  in  the  times  of  the  house  of 
Valois,  and  of  the  first  Bourbons.    In  1627t  It  was 
beseiged  by  Richelieu,  and  was  reduced  by  famine 
nfi*r  a  heroic  defence,  in  which  15,000  of  the  be- 
seiged perished.     A  great  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants fled  to  North  America. 

RO<  *  1 1 KL  LK  SA  LT.    See  Tartaric  Acid. 
ROCHESTER,  an  ancient  city  of  England,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  is  situated  29  miles  h.  S.  E.  from 
London,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Medway,  at  a  bend 
of  the  river,  where  it  talis  into  the  Thames.  A  con- 
tinuous row  of  buildings  connects  it  with  Chatham, 
and  by  a  bridge  over  Uie  Medway,  erected  towards 
the  end  of  the  fourteenth  century,  it  communicates 
with  the  town  of  Stroud.   The  city  within  the  walls 
consists  chiefly  of  a  spacious  street,  intersected  by 
several  others,  and  extending  from  the  bridge  on 
the  west  to  an  elevated  range  of  houses  on  the  east, 
connecting  Rochester  with  Chatham.   The  houses 
in  general  have  an  antiquated  appearance,  and 
among  them  are  several  timber  and  brick  buildings: 
the  streets  are  well  paved  and  are  lighted  with  gas. 
On  the  south  side  Uie  city  is  strongly  fortified,  the 
works  having  been  chiefly  erected  since  1802.  Fort 
Pitt,  which  extends  from  St  Margaret's  parish  into 
that  of  Chatham,  is  now  used  as  a  military  hospital; 
and  Fort  Clarence,  westward  of  St  Margaret's 
church,  is  become  a  lunatic  asylum  for  soldiers. 
These  fortresses,  in  connection  with  Chatham  Lines 
form  a  series  of  defensive  works,  commanding  the 
Medway  from  Gillingham  Fort  to  Rochester  bridge. 
The  trade  of  this  place  principally  depends  on  its 
vicinity  to  the  dock  yard  and  victualling  office,  at 
Chatham,  and  on  Uie  occasional  residence  here  of 
persons  connected  with  Uie  army  and  navy.  Ship 
building  is  carried  on  here  to  a  small  extent ;  and 
Uie  oyster-fishery  is  a  source  of  considerable  profit ; 
great  quantities  of  oysters  being  seot  to  London, 
Holland,  and  Germany.    From  the  returns  to  par- 
liament of  the  number  of  ships  belonging  to  each  of 
the  British  ports  in  1829,  it  appears  that  there  were 
belonging  to  Rochester,  255  ships,  Uie  burden  of 
which  in  all  was  10,816  tons.   The  average  num- 
ber of  vessels  entering  this  port  annually  has  been 
estimated  at  320  foreign,  and  120  British.  The 
weekly  markets  are  well  supplied  with  fish  and 
provisions  in  general :  there  is  a  corn  market  re- 
cently established;  and  a  cattle  market  is  held 
monthly  on  Wednesdays.    The  principal  public 
buildings  and  establishments  of  Rochester  are  the 
Castle,  the  Cathedral,  the  Town-hall,  and  the 


|  Churches.  The  casUe  was  erected  after  the*  Nor- 
man conquest  by  Bishop  Gundulph,  and  its  ruins 
form  one  of  Uie  most  interesting  and  entire  exam- 
ples of  a  Norman  fortress  existing  in  the  kingdom. 
The  cathedral  church  was  also  erected  by  Bisliop 
Gundulph  about  1080,  and  is  a  fine  cruciform  edi- 
fice of  Norman  architecture.  It  is  dedicated  to  St 
Andrew.  The  town-hall  is  a  liandsome  brick  edi- 
fice, built  in  l(i8?  ;  it  is  supported  by  Doric  columns, 
and  it  contains  a  hall,  Uie  ceiling  of  which  is  orna- 
mented with  trophies  and  armorial  bearings  ;  and 
here  are  portraits  of  William  HI.  and  Queen  Anne, 
by  Kneiler,  with  those  of  Sir  Cluudesley  Shovel,  Sir 
Joseph  Williamson,  and  oUier  public  benefactors 
of  Uie  city.  Population,  of  Rochester,  in  1831, 
9,891. 

ROCHESTER,  a  rising  town  of  America,  in  the 
western  part  of  New  York,  situated  on  both  sides 
of  Genesee  river,  lat-  43°  15'  N.  long.  77°  51'  W. 
Its  population,  which  in  1816,  was  only  331,  had 
amounted  in  1832  to  12,000.  Its  position  and  na- 
tural advantages  make  it  Uie  commercial  emporium 
of  Western  New  York. 

ROCHESTER,  John  Wilmot,  earl  of,  a  witty 
I  and  profligate  noblemau  of  Uie  court  of  Charles  II., 
|  was  bora  in  1048,  and,  on  Uie  death  of  his  faUier, 
succeeded  him  in  his  titles  and  estates,  Uie  latter  of 
which  his  extravagance  soon  dissipated.  Having 
gone  through  Uie  usual  course  of  academical  study 
at  Oxford,  he  made  a  tour  tlirough  France  and 
Italy,  and  then  served  in  Uie  fleet  under  Lord  Sand- 
wich. On  his  return  to  England,  he  rushed  into 
Uie  full  vortex  of  dissipation,  and  became  the  per- 
sonal friend  and  favourite  of  his  sovereign,  who  is 
said  to  have  encouraged  and  shared  many  of  his  ex. 
pluits.  The  levity  of  his  disposition  frequently 
brought  him  into  disgrace,  and  lie  was  more  than 
once  forbidden  Uie  royal  presence  ;  his  companion- 
able qualities,  however,  which  made  him  necessary 
to  the  amusement  of  his  master,  prevented  his  occa- 
sional exile  from  being  ever  of  long  continuance. 
His  contitutiun  at  length  gave  way  under  such  ex. 
cesses  ;  and  at  Uie  age  of  thirty,  he  was  visited  witii 
all  Uie  debility  of  old  age.  He  lingered  for  some 
time  io  this  condition,  and  died,  professing  great 
penitence  for  his  misspent  life,  July  26,  1680.  His 
poetical  works,  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  dis- 
gusting description,  have  been  frequently  printed. 
A  few  of  his  poems  are  of  a  better  description,  es- 
pecially his  poem  on  NoUiing,  and  his  lampoon  upon 
Sir  Carr  Scroope,  which  exhibit  some  vigour,  with 
careless  versification.  His  satire  on  Man  is  little 
more  than  a  translation  from  Boileau.  See  his  Life 
by  Bishop  Burnet,  and  Johnson's  Litres  of  the  Poet*. 
ROCK  SALT.    See  Salt. 

ROCKET  (criKM  satimt,  or  Uie  brattica  eruca  of 
Linnaeus) ;  a  cruciferous  plant,  allied  to  Uie  turnip 
and  cabbage,  growing  wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
It  has  a  strong  disagreeable  odour,  an  acrid  and 
pungent  taste,  but  is,  notwithstanding,  much  es- 
teemed by  some,  and  especially  by  Uie  Italians, 
who  use  it  in  their  salads.  Its  medicinal  proper- 
perties  are  antiscorbutic,  and  very  stimulant.  Tim 
stem  is  about  a  foot  and  a  half  high,  rough,  with 
soft  hairs,  and  bearing  long  pinnated  leaves ;  Uie 
flowers  are  whitish  or  pale  yellow,  widi  violet  veins, 
and  are  disposed  in  racemes.  'Hie  term  rocket  is 
is  also  applied  to  Uie  different  species  of  hetperis — 
cruciferous  plants  with  purple  flowers,  often  culti- 
vated for  ornament  in  gardens. 

ROCKET,  SKY.    See  Pyrofechmy. 

ROCKETS,  CONGREVE.  See  Congrev,  Sir 
tVilitam. 

ROCKINGHAM.  Cha«l«*   Watson  Wsmt- 
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year,  and  was  ajCBlldid  by  Lord 


1730,  ft-  r~d»-d  hit  lather  in  hit  lilies  and  nUtn  in 
1750.  and.  in  1765,  became  First  Lord  of  the  T 
wry,  (prune  minuter.)  American 
that  lime,  a  leading  subject  of 
Rockingham  took  the  middle  way  of  repealing  the 
•tamp  act,  and  declaring  the  right  of  Great  Britain 
to  tax  the  coUmiea.  He  waa  therefore  deserted  by 
tome  of  hi*  supporters  ( amoog  others,  by  Chatham), 
and  retired  from  the  ministry  in  I76fj.  He  after- 
ward acted  in  concert  with  Chatham,  in  opposition 
to  the  North  ministry,  on  the  fall  of  which,  in  178*, 
he  was  again  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
died  in  them 
Shelburne. 
RUCKS    See  (Jeolney 

ROCKY  MOUNTAINS,  in  the  western  part  of 
North  America,  extend  from  lat.  about  70°  north  to 
Mexico,  where  the  chain  is  continued  by  the  Cordil- 
leras. Their  distance  from  the  Panic  ocean  b  about 
the  same  as  that  of  the  A I  leg  nan  ies  from  the  Atlan- 
tic ;  but  the  extent,  and  breadth,  and  height  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  are  much  greater  than  those  of 
the  Alleghaniea.  They  are  of  decidedly  primitive 
formation  ;  but  they  have  not  been  so  well  explored 
as  to  enable  us  to  give  any  scientific  statements  in 
relation  to  them.  In  latitude  47°,  they  are  so  ele- 
lated  as  in  br  covered  with  ice  and  snow  in  July. 
Some  of  the  peaks  are  supposed  to  be  twelve  or 
thirteen  thousand  feet  high,  and  the  range  gener- 
rally  is  considerably  higher  than  any  other  in  North 
America,  except  that  of  the  Cordilleras.  The  nu- 
merous peaks  are  not  named,  and  have  not  been 
measured.  We  know  not  with  certainty  that  any 
are  volcanic.  The  trappers,  who  are  almost  the 
only  white  people  that  visit  them,  frequently  relate 
that  they  have  heard  explosions,  which  were  sup- 
posed tu  be  from  volcanoes.  Pumice  stones,  of  a 
reddish  colour,  and  remarkably  perfect,  frequently 
.ie-c«  n  l  tin-  Missouri  I  hese  are  seal  l>y  some  t<» 
be  formed  from  burning  coal  mines  ;  but  it  is  more 
probable  that  they  proceed  from  volcanoes.  These 
mountains  generally  appear  black,  rugged,  and  pre- 
cipitous, though  their  a»|>ect  is  not  uniform.  The 
great  rivers  Uiat  are  discharged  Irom  their  eastern 
and  western  declivities  w  ind  far  among  the  moun- 
tains, the  Arkansas  on  the  east,  ami  the  Orogon,  or 
Columbia,  on  the  west,  more  Uian  a  hundred  leagues, 
before  they  escape  to  the  plains.  In  following  the 
lied*  of  such  streams,  travellers  pass  through  the 
range  without  nny  considerable  ascent  or  obstruc- 
tion. Following  the  Platte,  which  is  one  of  the 
principal  southern  branches  of  the  Missouri,  the 
traveller  finds  a  road  even  to  lake  Huenavenlura, 
on  the  Pacific  plains,  that  needs  little  labour  to 
a«  lap  I  it  to  the  |««sage  of  horses  and  wagons.  Such 
is  the  testimony  of  numerous  traders,  who  cannot 
lie  Mppomi  to  deceive,  nor  to  intend  deception. 
The  southern  part  of  tins  range  is  called  the  Mat- 
trrne  Mountaint.  They  give  rise  to  the  Rio  Colo- 
rado, which  flows  into  the  Pacific,  the  Rio  del  Norte 
of  Mexico,  the  Yellowstone  of  the  Missouri,  and  the 
Arkansas  ami  Red,  which  How  into  the  Mississippi. 
A  single  fieak  of  this  range  is  seen,  as  a  landmark, 
for  au  immense  distance  on  the  plains  of  Arkansas 
ami  Texas.  This  is  called  Mount  Pile,  ami  has 
lieen  variously  estimated  at  from  seven  to  ten  thou- 
sand feet  in  height.  Many  accounts  have  been 
given  of  the  appearance  of  silver  and  oilier  metals, 
in  the  Itorky  mountain* 

ROCROY;  a  town  of  France,  IS  miles  north-west 
of  Mesierrs,  1 10  north  east  of  Pans,  celebrated  for 
the  victory  gained  by  the  duke  d'Knghien,  (after- 
wards  the  treat  Conde.)  over  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  lw*irging  the  city.  May        Mil.'!.  See  Condr. 

It  t » I  >  N  K  Y  ,  (ikoROI  RartttBS,  Huron  Rodney, 
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for  the 
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West  Indies,  where  he  < 
redaction  of  M  amnions, 
warded  with  a  baronetcy. 
Northamptonshire  (1768)  I 
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lie  rejected,  and  the  fact  1 
placed  in  command  of  a 
Mediterranean.    In  1780, 
I-angura's  Beet,  of  Cape  St  V 
ly  defeated  it.    In  1781,  he 
dies  ;  and,  April  It,  1788,  i 
lory  over  the  French  Sect,  under  I  >e  < 
luring  five,  and  sinking  one  of  has 
A  barony,  and  a  pension  of  £200©, 
upon  him  for  his  services ;  am' 
monument  was  voted  to  his  i 
expense,  in  St  Paul's.  Lord 
by  tome  writers  as  the  first 1 
tern  of  breaking  through  the  centre  of  the  i 
line.    See  Clerk. 

RODOLPH  I.  emperor  of  Germany,  founder  a! 
the  imperial  house  of  Austria,  was  born  in  I? IS. 
being  the  eldest  son  of  Albert  IV.,  count  of 
burg,  and  landgrave  of  Alsace.  Hi 
up  in  the  court  and  camp  of  the  emperor  P  redout 
II.  ;  and  on  the  death  of  his  father,  succeeded  to 
territories  of  a  very  moderate  extent,  which,  in  tie 
spirit  of  the  times,  be  sought  to  augment  by  i 
tary  enterprises.    In  1245,  he  married 
ter  of  the  count  of  Homburg,  by 
an  accession  of  territory  ;  and, 
served  under  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  agamst  tat 
pagan  Prussians.     Several  years  of  active  warfare 
ensued,  in  which  he  much  distinguished  *"■»— tf  by 
his  prudence,  valour,  and  the  sprit  of  justice  was 
which  he  protected  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns  from 
their  baronial  oppressors.    In  1273,  as  be  was  en- 
camped before  the  walls  of  Basle,  he  received  UV 
unexpected  intelligence  that  he  was  elected  king  of 
the  Romans,  and  emperor,  in  preference  to  A Ipbas- 
so,  king  of  Castile,  and  Ottocar,  king  of  Bubaaa. 
Rudolph,  then  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  willingly  ac- 
cepted the  proffered  elevation,  and,  being  cmwued 
at  Aix-la-Cliapelle,  immediately  strengthened  runv 
self  by  marrying  two  of  his  daughters  to  the  coast 
palatine  of  Havana,  and  the  duke  of  Saxony.  He 
also  took  measures  to  ingratiate  himself  with  paps 
(iregory  X.,  who  induced  the  king  of  Castile  to 
withdraw  his  pretensions.    The  king  of 
however,  at  that  time  one  of  the  most 
princes  in  Kurope,  persisted  in  his  opposition, 
a  war  ensued,  in  which  he  was  defeated,  i 
pelled  to  sue  for  peace,  and  agree  to  pay 
Slung  by  this  disgrace,  the  Bohemian  king 
the  treaty  in  1277,  and  the  following  year  Ottocar 
was  again  defeated  and  slain.    By  the  treaty  was 
his  successor,  which  followed,  Rodolph  was  to  haul 
Moravia  for  five  years,  and  retain  the  Austrian 
provinces  which  had  been  previously  yielded  by  Ot- 
tocar, and  the  securing  of  which  to  bis  family  was 
henceforward  his  primary  object.  After  some  abor- 
tive attempts  to  restore  the  influence  of  the  erv 
pire  in  Tuscany ,  he  contented  himself  with  drawng 
large  sums  from  Lucca,  and  other  large  cities,  fur 
the  confirmation  and  extent**  of  their  pnviien*. 


ROEBUCK — ROGERS. 


No  foreign  foe  remaining,  he  assiduously  employed 
himself  to  restore  peace  and  order  to  Germany,  and 
wisely  put  down  the  private  fortresses,  which  served 

as  a  retreat  to  banditti  and  to  ferocious  nobles.  For 
these  and  other  eminent  services  in  the  amine  spirit, 
he  obtained  the  title  of  w  a  living  law/'  and  was 
rr  gurded  as  a  second  founder  of  the  German  empire. 
He  subsequently  engaged  in  war  with  the  counts  of 
Savoy  and  of  Burgundy,  and  delivered  the  young 
king  of  Bohemia  from  the  captivity  to  which  he  had 
lieen  subjected  by  the  regent  Olho,  and  married 
him  to  one  of  his  daughters.    The  final  object  of 
the  emperor  was  to  secure  the  imperial  succession 
to  his  sun  Albert;  but  the  electors,  jealous  of  the 
rapid  rise  of  the  family,  could  not  be  made  to  con. 
cur,  and  Rodolph  felt  the  disappointment  severely. 
He  had,  however,  laid  a  jiennaneiit  foundation  for 
the  prosperity  of  his  race ;  and,  after  a  reign  of 
nineteen  years,  expired  in  July,  1891,  in  the  seventy 
third  year  of  his  age.    There  is  scarcely  an  ex- 
cellency, either  of  body  or  mind,  which  tin?  biogra- 
phers of  the  house  of  Austria  liave  not  attributed  to 
its  founder ;  and  he  appears  to  have  merited  no 
small  portion  of  their  panegyric.  Few  princes  have 
surpassed  him  in  energy  ol  character,  and  in  civil 
and  military  talents.    He  was  personally  brave,  al- 
most to  rashness,  indrfatiguble,  simple  and  iinaffec- 
led  in  his  manners,  affable,  mid  mug  numinous.  In 
the  beginning  of  his  career,  he  seems  to  have 
shared  in  the  usual  license  of  the  period,  in  pursuit 
of  aggrandisement ;  but,  as  an  emperor,  hr  has  been 
considered,  for  the  most  part,  as  equitable  and  just 
as  he  was  brave  and  intelligent. 

ROEBUCK,  Da  John,  an  English  physician  and 
improver  of  chrtnical  manufactures,  was  born  at 
Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire,  in  1718.  His  father  was  a 
respectable  hardware  manufacturer,  and  designed 
this  his  eldest  son  as  his  successor  in  the  trade ; 
but  finding  his  taste  and  genius  led  him  to  higher 
pursuits,  lie  consented  to  give  him  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. From  the  grammar-school  of  Sheffield  he 
was  placed  at  Northampton,  under  the  tuition  of 
l)r  Doddridge,  with  whom  he  made  great  proficiency 
in  classical  knowledge  and  general  literature.  On 
leaving  Dr  Doddridge's  academy,  he  was  sent  to 
Edinburgh,  to  study  medicine,  and  there  he  directed 
his  particular  attention  to  chemistry.  From  Edin- 
burgh he  repaired  to  Ley  den,  where  he  obtained 
the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1743.  Soon  after  be 
quitted  Leydeu,  or  about  1744,  he  settled  as  a  phy- 
sician at  Birmingham,  and  acquired  much  reputa- 
tion as  a  skilful  and  humane  practitioner  ;  but  his 
taste  for  chemical  researches,  inclined  him  to 
occupy  mure  lime  than  could  well  be  spared  from 
the  duties  of  his  profession,  in  the  labours  of  the 
laboratory,  and  be  soon  fouud  it  necessary  to 
engage,  as  his  assistant,  Mr  Samuel  Garbet,  a 
gentleman  whose  taste  was  congenial  to  his  own. 
This  copartnery  proved  very  profitable,  both  to  the 
chemists  concerned  and  to  the  public.  In  1749, 
Dr  Roebuck,  who  was  then  married,  and  Mr 
Garbet,  established  a  manufactory  of  oil  of  vitriol, 
or  sulphuric  acid,  at  Preston  pans,  in  East  Lothian. 
The  success  of  this  speculation  was  for  some  years 
very  Battering,  and  soon  induced  Dr  Roebuck,  who 
still  continued  to  practice  at  Birmingham,  and  who 
had  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  remove  in  the 
same  capacity  to  London,  to  relinquish  roed  cal 
practice  entirely,  and  devote  himself  exclusively  to 
his  chemical  pursuits. 

Within  a  short  time  after  he  had  quitted  the 
practice  of  medicine,  and  taken  up  his  residence 
chiefly  ill  Scotland,  he  was  led.  from  some  success- 
ful experiments  on  iron  ore,  to  project  an  extensive 
manufactory  of  cast- iron,  awl  having  contrived  to 


interest  several  monted  friends  in  the  undertaking, 
so  as  to  raise  a  sufficient  capital,  he,  with  the  assis- 
tance of  the  eminent  engineers,  Smeaton  and  Watt, 
established  the  celebrated  iron  works  at  Carron. 
The  first  furnace  of  this  great  national  manufactory, 
which  has  since  become  so  extensive  and  flourish- 
ing, was  set  at  work  on  the  1st  January,  1700,  and 
the  establishment  continued  to  be  carried  on  with 
spirit  and  success  for  several  years,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Dr  Roebuck.  There  is  little 
doubt,  that,  had  he  confined  his  attention  to  these 
well  concerted  schemes,  he  might  have  realised  a 
handsome  independency ;  but,  unfortunately,  bis 
restless  and  ardent  spirit  induced  him  to  engage  in 
new,  doubtful,  and,  as  they  turned  out,  ruinous 
•peculations.  Finding,  or  fearing  some  scarcity  of 
c< ml  for  carrying  on  the  processes  at  Carron,  he 
conceived  the  idea,  that  if  tie  had  the  neighbouring 
coal-works  at  Borrowstouiiess,  belouging  to  tlie 
duke  of  Hamilton,  under  his  own  management,  he 
could  easily  supply  the  deficiency,  aiaT  add  con- 
siderably to  his  own  income.  He  therefore  became 
lessee  of  those  works,  and  the  adjoining  salt-works, 
and,  in  this  new  undertaking,  not  ouly  expended 
his  own  and  his  wife's  fortune,  but  involved  himself 
in  many  debts,  which  be  was  never  afterwards  able 
to  discharge.  These  embarrassments,  and  the 
continual  anxiety  which  they  produced,  added  to  a 
dangerous  complaint,  gradually  undermined  his 
naturally  vigorous  constitution,  and  tie  died  in 
1794.  It  has  been  well  remarked  by  his  biogra- 
phers, that  he  left  behind  him  many  trorkt,  but 
few  writings.  With  the  exception  of  two  political 
pamphlets,  which  were  published  separately,  his 
com  positions  consist  only  of  three  papers,  pub- 
lished in  the  Phil.  Trans,  of  London,  for  1775  and 
1776.  and  in  those  of  Edinburgh,  for  1784. 

RlEMKR  ;  the  name  of  the  town-bouse  in  Frank- 
fort on  the  Maine,  in  which  the  deliberations  on  the 
election  of  the  German  enij»eror  were  held.  The 
newly  crowned  emperor  here  received  liomage.  In 
one  large  room  of  the  Rorroer  are  the  pictures  of  all 
the  emperors  from  Charlemagne  to  Francis  II. ;  and 
it  is  a  curious  met,  Uial  the  wall  had  been  so  filled, 
as  to  leave  room  but  for  one  picture  more,  when  the 
portrait  of  Francis  II.,  with  whom  the  German  em- 
pire expired,  was  added  to  the  series.  The  name 
of  the  bouse  comes  from  the  family  Hornier,  which 
sold  it,  in  1405,  to  the  city. 

ROGER, oa  ROGIER  VAN  DER  VEYDE,  one 
of  the  most  eminent  painters  of  the  Old  Nether- 
landish school,  was  born  at  Brussels,  and  died  in 
1529.  In  the  ball  of  his  native  city  are  four  alle- 
gorical pictures  by  him.  A  celebrated  Descent 
from  the  Cross,  executed  by  him,  was  sent  to  Spain; 
another  is  in  Aix-la  Cliapelle.  Roger  was  also  dis- 
tinguished as  a  painter  on  glass. 

ROGER  DE  HOVEDEN.  See  Hoveden,  Ro- 
ger de. 

ROGERS,  Woods,  an  English  circumnavigator, 
belonged  to  the  royal  navy  in  1708,  when  hie  was 
invited  by  the  merchants  of  Bristol  to  take  the 
command  of  an  expedition  to  the  South  Sea  He 
set  sail  with  two  vessels,  the  Duke  and  the  Duchess, 
taking  out  Dampier  as  a  pilot.  Passing  to  the  south 
of  Terra  del  Fuego,  in  January,  1709,  they  entered 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  February  1,  arrived  at  the 
isle  of  Jiuin  Feniandes,  where  they  found  Alexan- 
der Selkirk,  (see  Robinton  Cnuoe,)  and  having  vi- 
sited the  coast  of  C alifornia,  crossed  the  Pacific,  and 
returned  to  England  in  Oct.  171 1.  Captain  Rogers 
was  afterwards  employed  with  a  squadron  to  extirpate 
the  pirates  who  infested  the  West  Indies.  He  died 
in  17:is>.  His  Voyage  Round  the  Word  was  pub- 
lished in  171*. 
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ROM  Pit.    See  Roger 

ROHAN,  Loots  Rub  Eoocaxp,  prince  de.  cur- 
dinnl  bishop  of  Simshurg,  born  in  1734.  was  at 
firsi  known  un«!rr  llie  title  of  Prince  Louit  The 
dissipation  in  which  the  young  ecclesiastic  indulged 
<hd  not  prevent  him  from  attending  to  study,  nor  fnim 
forming  ambitious  projects.  In  1772,  he  went  as  am- 
hamatior  to  lite  court  of  Vienna.  He  derives  his 
notoriety,  however,  chiefly  from  the  affair  of  the 
necklace,  (Sec  Marie  Antoinette  anil  Lamotte.)  He 
was  tit*  it  grand  almoner  of  France,  and  being 
thrown  into  the  Haslile,  continued  in  prison  more 
than  a  year,  when  he  was  acquitted  and  released  by 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  August,  17»8.  He  was 
afterwards  a  member  of  the  constituent  assembly, 
I  mil,  on  account  of  his  opposition  to  the  revolution- 
ary principles,  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Germany, 
whrre  he  died  in  1803.  See  the  Mf  mot  res  of 
GeicgeL  Campan.  &c,  and  the  Recuetl  des  Pieces 
roncernant  I  Affaire  da  Collier 

ROLAND,  Jkan  Maui  B*m»rs  na  la  Pla- 
i  hi,  horn  in  1734,  was  previous  to  the  revolution 
engaged  in  manufactures.     Being  sent  in  Paris  by 
the  city  of  Lyons,  on  official  business  before  the 
national  assembly  (1791),  he  became  connected  with 
lirissot  and  other  popular  leaders,  through  whose 
influence,  he  was  appointed  minister  of  the  interior 
in  I7U2  ;  his  principles,  however,  were  to  far  from 
liemg  agreeable  to  the  king,  tlial  he  was  dismissed 
after  a  few  months  ;  but  after  the  10th  of  August, 
(see  Louis  Xl'l  )  he  was  recalled  to  the  ministry, 
and  continued  to  hold  his  place  until  the  proscrip- 
tion of  the  Girondists  (q.v.)  compelled  him  to  leave 
Pahs.    On  receiving,  at  Rouen,  the  news  of  the. 
death  of  his  wife,  he  killed  himself  with  a  sword- 
cane.    Rolaitil  was  the  author  of  the  Dictionary  of 
Manufactures,  (3  vols.  4'«0  forming  jnrt  of  Pane- 
koucke's  Encyclopedte  Mtthodtaue,  ami  of  several 
other  works.    His  wife  Manon  Jeanne,  was  born  at 
Pahs,  in  1751,  ami  was  the  daughter  of  an  engra- 
ver.    She  was  remarkable  for  her  beauty,  and  re- 
ceived an  excellent  education.   The  study  of  Greek 
and  Roman  history  early  inflamed  her  imagination, 
ami  gave  her  a  tendency  to  republican  sentiments. 
After  lier  marriage,  in  1779.  Madame  Roland  took 
|«rt  in  llie  studies  and  tasks  of  her  husband,  and 
accompanied  him  to  Switterland  and  Kngland.  The 
revolution  found  in  her  a  ready  convert  to  its  prin- 
ciples ;  and,  on  the  appointment  of  her  husband  lo 
the  ministry,  she  participated  in  his  official  duties, 
writing  ami  preparing  many  papers,  and  taking  a 
share  in  the  political  councils  of  the  leaders  of  the 
(•imndist  party.    (See  Girondists.)    On  the  fall  of 
her  husband,  she  was  arrested.     She  conducted 
herself  with  great  firmness  (luring  the  trial,  and  at 
the  time  of  her  execution.  "  On  Liberty,  wliat 
crimes  are  committed  in  thy  name!"  was  her  ex- 
clamation, when  she  arrived  at  the  scaffold.  Novem- 
ber N,  ITfJJ,    Madame  Roland  had  laid  aside  the 
modesty  and  softness  of  her  sex.  and  had  adopted 
deistical  notions  in  religion.    While  in  prison  she 
wrote  Memoirs  of  her  Life,  which  have  since  been 
published,  with  her  other  writings  relating  to  the 
events  of  the  revolution.     The  most  complete  edi- 
tion is  thai  forming  jmrt  of  the  memoirs  relating  to 
the  French  revolution,  under  the  tillo  Memoires  de 
Madame  Id, la  ml,  arre  une  Xottce  sur  sa  l  ie,  with 
notes  (1 8*0) .   See  Memoirs. 

ROLAND,  oa  ORLANDO  ;  a  celebrated  hero 
of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry,  and  one  of  the  pala- 
dun  {(].  v.)  of  Charlemagne,  of  whom  he  is  repre- 
sents! as  the  nephew.  His  character  is  that  of  a 
brave,  unsuspicious,  and  loyal  warrior,  but  some- 
wluu  simple  in  his  disposition.  According  to  the 
romances  he  fell  on  Ihe  retreat  of  Charlemagne  from 


Spain,  in  the  Roncesvalles  (Roncevaux). 
the  Pyrenees,  with  the  flower  of  the  Frank** 
valry.  H  is  adventures  are  contained  in  I 
Chronicle  of  Turpin,  (De  film  Cmruls 
tandi.)  and  the  Old  French  Romance 
Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  (See 
The  celebrated  romantic  epics  of  Huiardo  (' 
lnnamorato\ni*l  Ariusto  [Orlando  Fmrsmsm), 
to  him  ami  his  exploits. 

ROLAND'S,  oa  RULAND*S  COLUMNS,  at 
stone  statues  of  a  man  in  armour,  generally  rude  r 
formed,  and  found  in  twenty-eight  G* 
According  to  tradition,  they  were  ■ 
of  Charlemagne's  paladin  Roland  ;  but  if 
hero  existed  (see  Roland) ,  the  Germans,  parucwlak 
the  Saxons,  in  whose  former  territory  they  are  iamrnL 
would  probably  have  been  the  last  to  erect  stausa  • 
him.  Besides,  they  are  evidently  of  a  utter  age  pr> 
bably  they  were  the  same  with  the 
symbol  of  incorporated  towns. possessing  . 
over  their  own  members ;  and  thus  the  i 
considered  a  corruption  of  Riigelandssauim  I 
land's  columns),  from  Rage, 


formerly ,  to  Courts  of  Justice.    See  Tuerk  De . 
tuts  Rolandinis  (Rostock,  1824). 

ROLLER  [coracias) ;  a  genus  of  birds  alBeJ  to 
the  crows  and  jays,  found  in  Europe.  Asia.  Aims, 
ami  in  the  hot  climates  of  America.  They  are  wet 
wild  and  (intractable  than  their  congener es.  asd  i 
not  appear  to  possess  the  imitative  faculty  of  thrjsv 
or  magpie,  as  all  attempts  to  teach  them  to  spat 
have  been  unsuccessful.  The  plumage  of  ajsamtai 
the  species  is  very  beautiful,  being  in  general  a  i 
•em blag e  of  blue  and  green,  mixed  with 
heightened  by  the  contrast  of  more  ol 
vivid  colours.  The  rollers  are  very  shy, 
the  thickest  and  most  unfrequented  wc 
like  the  crows  they  are  frequently 
ploughed  fields,  searching  for 
They  are  not  carnivarous,  except  in 
sity.  and  their  flesh  is  said  to  be  palatable. 

ROLLIN,  Chaslks,  a  historian,  was  bora  a  TV 
ris  in  1661.    His  father  was  a  cutler,  who  intended 
him  for  the  same  business  ;  but  his  talents  ubtaisuf 
the  notice  of  a  learned  Benedictine,  who  procnv4 
him  a  place  in  the  college  of  Du  Plesais,  by  vox* 
he  was  enabled  to  gratify  bis  inclination  far  lam- 
ing.   After  going  through  a  course  of  theology  a 
the  Sorbotine.  he  received  the  tonsure,    la  IflfJk 
he  obtained  the  chair  of  eloquence  in  the  royal  al- 
lege, of  which  he  became  rector  in  1094  ;  refonani 
the  academical  course  in  many  particulars,  and  re- 
vived the  study  of  the  Greek  language.    In  1©K 
he  was  chosen  coadjutor  or  bead  of  the  college  of 
Beauvais,  which  was  also  much  benefited  by  ha  »: 
tuition.    In  1720,  he  was  again  chosen  recur  to* 
the  university  of  Pahs  ;  but  was  displaced  in  env 
s.  i|u«  nee  of  In-  connexion  with  the  MtoMntH  m% 
prod m  tions  are  Trade  des  Etudes  (1726).  Histmn 
Ancienne  (13  vols,  1730  and  1738);  and  Rosas 
History  (6  vols.),  to  the  war  against  the  Caatoi 
(completed  by  Crevier,  16  vols.,  ISmo.)  He  Ad  is 
1741.  Rollins  writings  are  distinguished  for  parity 
and  elegance  of  style,  but  they  are  diffuse  and  pro. 
lix,  and  his  historical  works  are  deficient  in  criual 
sagacity.    There  Is  an  edition  of  bis  works  ia  JO 
vols.  8vo.  (Pahs,  1827,)  with  notes  on  the  histori- 
cal parts  by  GuiaoL    His  Ancient  History  has  ben 
often  reprinted  in  Fnglish.   The  bast  edition  a  tint 
with  notes,  by  James  Bell,  Glasgow,  2  vols.  8vo, 

ROMAGNA;  formerly  a  province  of  the  Stats 
of  the  Church,  bordering  on  the  Adriatic,  forty-firt 
miles  in  length  by  thirty  in  breadth.  The  drfe- 
gations  of  Forii  and  Ravenna  have  been 
from  it. 
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ROMAIC.  See  Greece,  division  Modem  Greek 
Z*anguage  and  Literature. 

ROMAN  A,  M.\ho(M3  us  la  ;  general  in  the  war 
of  tin?  Spaniard*  against  Napoleon,  Preparatory  to 
his  plans  against  the  Bourbons  iu  Spain,  the  French 
eoiprrtir  liad  drawn  to  Germany,  in  1807,  a  body  of 
from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  Spanish  troop*,  at  the 
lieud  of  which  was  general  Romana,  who  taking 
advantage  of  his  station  on  the  islanj  of  Funeu, 
entered  into  a  seen*  correspondence  with  the  com- 
maiider  of  tile  English  fleet  established  there,  ob- 
tained English  transports,  and  with  all  his  forces, 
excepting  a  few  divisions,  who  could  not  be  brought 
op  quick  enough,  embarked  between  the  17th  and 
Sf«»Ui  of  August,  1808,  at  Nyborg and  Svenborg,  and 
urnved  at  Coronna,  From  this  time  Romana  was 
incessantly  employed  in  exciting  the  Spaniards.  He 
was  the  first  to  suggest  the  idea  of  arming  tlie  pea- 
santry and  fonniug  the  Guerillas.  In  tliis  way,  as 
well  as  by  hi*  personal  services  in  the  field,  Romana 
had  an  important  part  in  maintaining  the  indepen- 
dence of  Spain.    He  died  in  1811. 

ROMAN  CATHOLIC  CHURCH  ;  that  society 
of  Christians  which  acknowledges  the  bishop  of 
Rome  as  its  visible  head,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
(ireek  Church,  which  likewise  calls  itself  a  catholic, 
tliat  is,  a  univertal  church,  but  disowns  the  Roman 
pope.  The  Roman  Catholic  Church  exercised 
a  spiritual  supremacy  over  all  Europe,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Russia  and  Tinker,  until  the  time  of  the 
reformation.  It  lias  more  followers  than  all  the 
Protestant  sects  united  ;  and  its  exertions  have 
gradually  brought  nearly  2,000,000 of  the  adherents 
of  tlie  Creek  ritual  in  Europe  under  the  spiritual 
dominion  of  tlie  pope.  (See  tlie  article  United 
Greekt.) 

I.  The  Fourth  (ion  of  the  Catholic  Fcith,  Chris- 
tianity is  a  revelation,  a  positive  historical  religion. 
Hoth  Protestants  and  Catholics  believe  in  the  reality 
of  Christ's  revelation;  ami  the  first  and  fundamental 
difference  between  them  is,  that  the  former  con- 
siders the  Bible  the  only  repository  of  this  divine 
revelation,  while  the  Catholic  acknowledges,  in 
addition  to  tins,  the  authority  of  tradition,  or 
(winch  amounts  to  the  same  thing)  considers  the 
Christian  revelation  as  handed  down  by  tradition, 
of  which  tlie  Bible,  according  to  his  belief,  makes 
a  part,  just  as  a  code  of  laws  constitutes  ft  part 
wily  of  the  whole  law  of  a  land;  and  its  deficien- 
cies are  supplied  by  the  traditional  law  preserved 
among  the  people,  without  which  no  code  could 
exist  The  Catholic  considers  tradition  as  the  very 
life  of  his  church,  and  the  whole  of  his  religion  as 
depending  upon  a  correct  understanding  of  it ;  fur 
which  reason  we  give  the  following  exposition,  the 
production  of  a  Catholic  writer,  without  comment 

Mau kind  commenced  with  goodness,  but  error 
and  evil  soon  sprang  up.  The  Son  of  the  eternal 
Father  came,  took  away  guilt  and  established 
Christianity.  The  Son,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  the 
apostles  of  the  Son,  taught  it  and  the  believers 
handed  it  down  from  generation  to  generation. 
Various  portions  of  that  which  the  apostles  taught 
and  delivered  as  what  they  had  received  from  their 
Lord,  and  seen  of  him,  were  committed  to  writing; 
and  such  writings  became  a  part  of  tlie  revelation. 
Tlie  revelation  brought  by  the  Son  was  not  a  writ- 
ten code,  but  the  living  Word.  The  Son  did  not 
write  a  single  letter.  The  apostles  were  not  com- 
manded to  commit  doctrines  to  paper,  but  to  go  into 
all  the  world  and  to  preach  the  gospel.  (Matt.  x. 
7.)  There  was  a  rule  of  faith  which,  for  a  long 
time  before  the  New  Testament  was  written,  was 
tlie  spiritual  property  of  the  church.  In  the  course 
of  centuries,  the  Epistles  of  the  apostles  were  col- 


lected, and,  several  centuries  after  the  origin  of 
Christianity,  these,  together  with  the  Gospels,  which 
were  also  authenticated  by  tradition,  were  formed 
into  the  canon  (q.  v.),  which  constitutes  the  hotly 
or  entire  collection  of  those  writings  which  have 
been  transmitted  to  us  as  divine:  thus  none  of  tlie 
fathers  thought  of  confining  the  sources  of  the  re- 
ligious knowledge  of  the  church  to  them  exclu- 
sively. Irenasus  says,  "  Every  one  who  would 
know  the  truth  is  at  liberty  to  examine  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  apostles,  which  hat  been  yroclaimetl 
through  ait  the  world ;  and  we  might  also  reu*r  to 
the  authority  of  all  those  bishops  who  have  been 
appointed  in  tlie  church  by  tlie  apostles  and  their 
successors,  even  to  our  times.  If  tlie  apostles  had 
left  behind  no  writings,  should  we  not  have  been 
obliged  to  follow  tlie  tradition  preserved  by  those 
to  whose  care  the  apostles  intrusted  the  church  ? 
Many  barbarous  nations  which  believe  in  Christ, 
and  upon  whose  hearts  the  doctrines  of  salvation 
have  been  impressed  by  the  Holy  Spirit  without 
the  aid  of  writing,  do  so,  and  carefully  preserve 
the  old  tradition.  Clement  of  Alexandria  speaks 
of  his  teachers  thus :  **  They  preserved  the  true 
tradition  of  the  doctrines  of  salvation,  and,  by  tlie 
help  of  God,  banded  it  down  to  us  from  Peter, 
James,  John  and  Paul,  the  holy  apostles  (like 
children  who  transmit  the  iulieritance  of  their  fa- 
ther), in  order  to  deposit  the  seeds  of  apostolical 
doctrine  preserved  by  their  predecessors."  liasi- 
lius:  "Some  of  the  dogmas  and  public  instructions 
preserved  in  the  church,  we  liave  learned  from  tlie 
Sacred  Scriptures;  others  we  have  received  as  mys- 
teries handed  down  to  us  by  the  tradition  of  the 
apostles.  Both  have  equal  validity  in  religion,  and 
no  man  will  gainsay  them,  who  is  in  the  least  con- 
versant with  tlie  order  of  things  established  in  tlie 
church.  I  consider  it  as  apostolical  to  adhere, 
also,  to  tlie  unwritten  traditions."  Chrysostoin 
says,  14  Thence  it  appears  that  the  apostles  did  not 
teach  every  thing  by  epistles,  but  that  they  also 
taught  without  writing.  But  the  unwritten  in- 
structions are  as  worthy  of  belief  as  the  written. 
Let  us,  therefore,  hold  the  tradition  of  tlie  church 
as  worth  of  belief."  Other  fathers  of  tlie  church 
have  expressed  themselves  alike  decisively ;  and 
even  the  Protestant  Sender  says,  *•  Nothing  but 
ignorance  of  history  has  confounded  the  Christian 
religion  with  the  Bible,  as  if  there  were  no  Chris- 
tianity when  there  was  yet  no  Bible ;  or  as  if,  on 
that  account  those  Christians  who,  of  four  Gos- 
pels, knew  only  one,  and  of  so  many  Epistles  knew 
only  a  few,  had  been  leas  truly  pious.  Previous  to 
tlie  fourth  century,  no  such  thing  as  a  complete 
New  Testament  had  been  thought  of ;  and  yet 
there  were  always  genuine  disciples  of  Christ" 
That  which  was  written  is,  therefore,  according  to 
the  Catholic  view,  only  a  part  of  the  tradition,  and 
not  the  tradition  itself.  The  knowledge  of  the 
Catholic  church  is  of  a  historical  character,  not 
speculative.  The  Catholic  believes  that  his  tradi- 
tion rests  on  the  same  grounds  as  the  faith  of  the 
Protestant  in  the  Bible,  because  it  is  tradition 
originally  which  assures  the  Protectant  of  tlie 
genuineness  of  the  Bible.  The  consistent  Catho- 
lic, therefore,  endeavours  to  ascertain  accurately 
this  tradition,  i.  e  to  guard  the  purity  of  his  faith. 
The  first  means  for  the  attainment  of  this  object 
was  the  authority  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  They 
obtain  authority  as  the  embodying  of  tradition  ;  ne- 
cessarily subjected,  however,  to  the  judgment  and 
the  exposition  of  the  church,  on  which,  indeed,  all 
tradition,  and  even  Scripture,  is.  according  to  him, 
dependent.  By  this  authority  of  the  Bible,  the 
falsification  of  traditions  has  been,  iu  a  great  roea- 
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suit,  prevented.  In  the  controversies  concerning 
tradition,  and  concerning  the  accounts  and  the 
meaning  of  the  Bible,  the  belief  ot  the  church  al- 
ways decided.  The  actual  belief  of  the  church 
universal,  is  necessarily  the  Catholic's  last  appeal; 
but  what  this  is  may  be  the  subject  of  controversy. 
There  is,  in  this  case,  no  better  remedy  than  to  as- 
semble the  church,  and  lrt  hrr  express  herself  as 
Is  done  in  councils.  The  Catholic  doubts  not  that  the 
same  Holy  Spint  which  is  promised  to  the  church, 
even  till  the  end  of  time,  will  assist  the  church, 
when  assembled,  in  rightly  expressing  her  faith. 
The  council  creates  no  articles  of  faith.  The 
wlade  church  is  unable  to  do  this.  The  council 
merely  expresses  what  the  church  believes,  and  de- 
clares that  the  church  has  preserved  such  a  truth. 
The  church,  in  the  possession  of  a  revelation 
handed  down  by  tradition,  must  declare  herself  in- 
fallible. The  established  religious  faith  necessarily 
excludes  a  conviction  of  the  possibility  of  the  truth 
of  (he  opposite  opinion.  If,  therefore,  the  revela- 
tion, the  tradition,  is  in  itself  infallible  (as  the  Pro- 
testant In-!. is  the  Hible  to  he  infallible),  should  the 
church,  which  expresses  this  tradition,  be  less  in- 
fallible ?  1  he  church  explains  the  Hible  in  accor- 
dance with  tradition,  of  which  it  is  a  part  and  a 
copy.  What  the  council  expresses  as  a  doctrine 
of  faith  is  a  canon.  A  canon  is  that  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  church,  is  expressed 
in  the  Hible,  ami  has  always,  and  every  where,  and 
by  all,  been  believed  (semper  et  ubi^me  et  ab  omni- 
bus credit  urn  )  Whenever  the  churrh  rinds  one 
of  these  requisitions  wanting,  it  establishes  no 
tanon.  In  this  way  the  Hible  and  tradition  are 
intimately  blended.  If  it  is  asked.  Why  does  the 
church  consider  those  historical  truths  which  have 
been  handed  down  by  tradition,  ami  attested  by 
the  church  assembled,  as  real  truths?  the  answer 
of  llie  Catholic  is.  Because  her  institution  is  of 
divine  origin,  and  because  a  revelation  ha*  been 
delivered  to  her.  Reason  here  objects,  that  the 
conclusion  is  obtained  by  arguing  in  a  circle.  The 
Catholic  replies,  that  the  objection  is  made  because 
reason  is  desirous  of  having  that  proved  which, 
resting  on  itself,  is  capable  of  no  proof,  and  which, 
if  it  might  have  Ix-en  proved  ami  confirmed  by 
evidence  external  to  il*elf.  would  fall  to  pieces, 
because  it  would  then  be  necessary  to  place  reason 
above  revelation.  How  can  the  church  lie  cen- 
sured for  laying  claim  to  infallibility,  lor  rejecting 
the  criticism  of  reason  ?  If  Christianity  is  a  reve- 
lation, faith  can  lie  grounded  only  upon  the  testi- 
mony of  the  church  [which,  by  means  of  tradition, 
ham  is  ihiwn  revelation,  the  sacred  books,  and 
regulations^,  and  not  upon  the  free  investigation  of 
reason,  which  protests  against  authority.  That 
one  council  sIhmiUI,  with  respect  to  doctrine,  con- 
tradict another,  is  an  event  which  is,  ami  must  be, 
inconceivable  to  the  Catholic.  This  is  tlie  funda- 
mental view  of  Catholicism.  There  can,  therefore, 
be  only  one  infallible  church. 

1 1 .  The  I htctrinrs  of  ( 'atholieism .  •  The  C  at  hoi  ic 
church  is  the  community  <>l  saints,  which  has  one 
faith,  one  charity,  one  hope.  It  believes  in  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity,  the  redemption,  &c.  It 
believes  in  free  will,  immortality,  ami  the  moral 
law.  The  church  is  to  restore  the  kingdom  of 
Cod.  The  first  man  was  created  immediately  by 
Cod,  free  from  sin,  adorned  with  inmicenee  and 
holiness,  and  possessed  of  a  claim  to  eternal  life. 
This  first  man  sinned,  ami  thereby  lost  his  innocence, 
holiness,  and  claim  to  eternal  life.    By  his  sin,  all 
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his  posterity  became  sinners  before  God.  as. 
therefore,  in  like  manner,  lost  eternal  bar.  u 
this  state  of  moral  corruption,  man  was  not  a 
remain.    Called  to  the  kingdom  of  God,  he  aas 
become  holy  and  perfect,  as  God  himself  if  sw? 
and  perfect.    Revelation  assists  him  in  the 
ment  of  this  high  destination  ;  first,  by 
him  of  what  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  know  (by 
lightening  mankind),  and,  secondly,  by  aa 
d i nary  internal  sanctihcatinn  (by  the  ctaavcraocad 
mankind).    But  man  actually  attains  to  his  kick 
destination  by  faith  in  these  doctrines  sad  da 
sanctifiration,  and  by  a  course  of  life  uninterrupted'^ 
continued  and  regulated  accordingly.  The  Calks* 
lielieves  in  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  (awl 
will  hereafter  be  clothed  with  Ha  body, 
will  raise  in  perfection  :  further,  that  the 
of  man  in  a  future  state  will  vary  according  at  a 
has  done  good  or  eviL    The  wicked  are  tar  enr 
deprived  of  the  sight  of  God.    How  those  asps 
in  the  sacred  books,  which  represent  tins  sate  a 
the  senses,  are  to  be  understood,  is  not  decided  tr 
tlie  church.    The  good  enjoy  God  for  ever,  ad 
are  biassed.  Tlie  state  of  the  good  and  the  wrW 
commences  immediately  after  death.    A  atssa* 
state  is  admitted  for  those  souls  which  were  at 
entirely  estranged  from  the  Eternal,  which,  fia» 
fore,  in  the  other  world,  still  have  a  hope  af  aw 
mately  becoming  united  with  the  Creator.  (Sw 
Purgatory.)    The  happy  spirits,  in  the  chin* 
triumphant,  have  not  ceased  to  be  connected srj 
their  brethren  in  the  church  militant.    A  bad  d 
love  unites  both  worlds.    (See  Smhsts).  E««7 
one  is  rewarded  according  to  those  works  eats 
he  lias  freely  performed,  although,  at  the  saw 
time,  he  has  followed  the  influences  of  grace;  ba, 
as  the  Eternal  foreknows  the  actions  of  nwa,  s»a> 
foreknows,  likewise,  who  will  attain  to  bapnam 
(Controversy  concerning  predestination,  debotd  by 
the  council  of  Trent,  session  VI.,  canons  IS,  15,1") 
A  religious  mind  conceives  the  world  to  be  eatavJf 
dependent  upon  God,  and  so  revelation  represew 
it-    Acconling  to  this,  the  world  was  created  by 
c.od.    Whether  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  is  us  be 
literally  understood,  the  church  has  by  do  aeas 
decided.    God  preserves  and   governs  the  etui 
Hereafter,  tlie  world  is  to  be  destroyed.  Mjs 
having  lieen  thus  instructed  by  the  church  relat- 
ing divine  tilings,  men,  and  the  world,  it  a  seen- 
sary,  in  tlie  second  place,  that  he  should  be  Ban- 
ned and  consecrated  by  her.    "The  Chratas 
standard  demands  not  only  an  enlightened  aav 
hut  one  who  is  adorned  with  holiness;  a  ass ■*» 
is  repelled  from  (,od  by  no  polluting  suus,  hat  a 
drawn  towards  him  by  a  pure  nature.    It  reoaas 
a  man  who  comes  into  connexion  with  God,  a* 
merely  by  a  purely  moral  intercourse,  in  a  aa**' 
way,  but  who.  surrounded  by  the  light  of  <*l 
himself,  sees  and  enjoys  htm,  and  it  exalted 
sin,  suffering,  and  death."   The  founder  of  «• 
religion,  therefore,  in  the  first  place,  made  •  as- 
\<  i  .i  .i   i,i  i.:.  1 1  f,ir  mankind  ;  sacaawfe 
means  for  their  purification  and 
according  to  their  various  necessities.  The  Sara*, 
by  his  death,  procured  the  pardon  of  sin  far 
men,  justified  them,  ami  put  it  into  their  power  tf 
make  themselves  partakers  of  his  elevation.  N*» 
the  particular  means  for  the  purification  «sd  U» 
sunctincatiou  of  men  are  the  seven  awaavatt. 
(q.  v.)   These  sacraments  are  the  essence  of  tin 
Catholic  mysteries.    Without  mysteries,  ■ 
cold  and  insensible.   Tlie  Catholic  mysteries,  foe 
ever,  differ  from  the  Protestant  in  Uw.  that 
former  have  a  more  universal  and  awe  atlW 
chuructrr,  while  the  latter  are  sufirred  to  Oh 
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their  tone  from  the  feelings  of  individuals.  The 
•  -entre  of  the  Catholic  lotteries  is  the  sacrament 
of  Uie  Lord'  supper,  whereby  believers  join  in  real 
communion  with  the  Lord.  For  all  conditions  and 
wants,  she  has  made  provision,  and  in  lier  bosom 
tuvs  prepared  a  suitable  asylum  for  every  one.  A 
man  would  greatly  err,  however,  if  he  should 
believe  Uiat  the  church  favoured  mysteries,  and 
at  inched  herself  to  the  arts,  merely  for  the  purpose 
of  attracting  adherents,  and  concealing  internal 
defects.  She  needs  it  not  She  offers  words  of  life. 
Her  system  of  belief  is  pure  and  consistent,  hihI 
her  morality  is  also  pure.  Indeed,  the  peculiar 
faith  of  the  Catholic  church  has  so  often  been  dis- 
figured by  Protestants,  that  it  is  not  strange  that 
even  the  well-educated  Protestant  pities  the  honest 
Catholic,  on  account  of  the  doctrines  and  ordi- 
nances falsely  attributed  to  the  Catholic  church. 

III.  The  ecclesiastical  Constitution  of  Catholi- 
cism, or  the  Catholic  Church,   fit  would  be  impos- 
sible even  to  mention  all  the  objections  winch  have 
been  started  against  the  organisation  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  the.  present  work  ;  but  its  historical  im- 
portance makes  it  necessary  to  be  known  ;  and  it 
is  but  fair  to  let  the  Catholics  give  their  own  state- 
ment on  this  subject.    We  therefore  proceed  with 
the  Catholic  article.]    It  was  the  design  of  Christ 
to  establi>h  a  church,  and  certainly  one  which 
should  endure.    1'he  object  of  the  church  is, 
through  Christ,  to  reconcile  fallen  humanity  with 
God.   The  church,  which  is  to  accomplish  this 
object,  is  a  spiritual  and  visible  society.    As  a 
spiritual  society,  it  stands  in  relation  to  Christ. 
As  such,  it  is  the  union,  the  community,  of  all  her 
living  members  with  God  the  Father,  through  one 
Christ,  in  one  Spirit  of  love.    The  apostle  Paul 
represents  these   ideas   particularly  under  two 
forms— under  the  form  01  a  body,  and  that  of  a 
building.    1.  lie  represents  it  under  the  form  of  a 
body.    (Eph,  iv ;  1  Cor.  xii,  4—30,  xiii,  1—13, 
xiv,  1 — 4o.)    According  to  tins,  the  church  is  a 
spiritual  organisation  under  one  Head.  Christ,  in 
which  no  member  is  to  remain  isolated  from  the 
body,  but  each  must  necessarily  make  common 
cause  with  the  rest,  to  accomplish  the  objects  of 
the  Spirit.    2.  He  represents  it  to  us  under  the 
form  of  a  house,  a  palace,  a  temple,  a  divine  build- 
ing.  (Eph.  ii,  19— 22 ;  1  Tim.  iii,  15.)  Further, 
the  church  is  not  merely  a  spiritual,  but  a  visible, 
society,  since  it  exists  upon  earth  as  "a  society  of 
visible  combatants,  engaged  in  warfare ;  and  also, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  apostle,  is  compared 
to  a  body,  a  temple,  a  palace,  a  house  of  God  ;  and, 
finally,  since  Christ,  though  he  operates  invisibly 
by  his  Spirit,  must  also  operate  through  visible 
organs,  however  named,  whether  apostles,  teachers, 
or  pastors.    The  visible  church  ot  Christ,  contem- 
plated as  the  visible  body  of  Christ,  is  necessarily 
a  union,  a  combination,  a  community,  of  all  the 
members  under  one  visible  head,  which  has  no 
oilier  object  than  to  effect  and  maintain  a  union 
with  Christ,  and,  through  Christ,  with  God  the 
father.   This  visible  union  of  all  the  members  in 
the  visible  church  of  Christ,  can  be  effected  only 
by  the  close  connexion  of  individual  churches  with 
their  immediate  pastors,  and  of  these  with  their 
superior  pastors,  who  must  also  be  connected  with 
the  centre  of  union,  and  thus  maintain  a  connexion 
with  Christ,  the  invisible  Head,  and,  through 
Christ,  with  the  Father.    This  intimate  connexion 
with  the  centre  of  union  necessarily  presupposes 
that  the  visible  head  of  all  the  church  is  in  posses- 
sion of  the  pre-eminence  in  authority  and  jurisdic- 
tion.  This  primacy,  according  to  all  the  traditions 
of  the  apostles,  rests  in  the  person  of  the  R 


|  bishop,  as  Uie  successor  of  St  Peter,  whom  Christ 
made  the  rock  of  his  church,  that  is,  the  immoveable 
centre  of  his  visible  church.    {Matt,  xvi,  16.)  The 
union  of  the  church,  by  the  connexion  of  individual 
churches  with  their  pastors,  and  of  these  with  their 
superior  pastors,  and  of  these  last  with  the  supreme 
pavtor  and  head  of  the  church,  presupposes  a  hier- 
archy.  This  hierarchy  is  spiritual ;  spiritual  in  its 
origin,  tendency,  and  mode  of  operation,  though  its 
actions  must  be  visible.    It  is  not,  however,  to  be 
believed,  because  the  Catholic  church  is  a  hierarchy, 
that  she  has  any  other  head  than  Christ.    He  who 
is  the  Foundation  of  the  world,  is  also  the  sure  and 
proper  foundation  of  the  Catholic  faith.    The  con- 
nexion which  Christians  have  with  the  visible 
centre  of  union  has  for  its  highest  object  a  con- 
nexion with  Christ,  the  invisible  Centre  of  union. 
To  the  Catholic,  Christ  is  all  in  all.    (Col.  iii.  2.) 
For  him  there  is  salvation  only  in  Christ.  From 
Christ  he  derives  all  his  gifts.— We  shall  now  give 
a  more  particular  explanation  of  the  points  of  dif- 
ference between  this  and  other  ecclesiastical  systems. 
The  church  could  not  be  one  with  the  state.  Reli- 
gion was  to  be  preached  to  all  nations,  and  spread 
to  the  farthest  boundaries  of  the  world.   States  are 
subject  to  the  vicissitudes  of  time.    They  may  be, 
and  indeed  have  been,  hostile  to  religion.    It  was 
on  litis  account  that  Christ  said,  "My  kingdom  is 
not  of  this  world."   The  church,  therefore,  cannot 
recognise  princes  as  bishops,  as  the  Lutheran 
church  does.    She  can,  in  general,  allow  them  no 
influence  in  the  management  of  church  affairs ;  and 
where  states  have  arrogated  to  themselves  such 
influence,  a  reaction  has  soon  followed,  which  hits 
often  passed  as  far  to  the  opposite  extreme.  The 
regulation  of  the  church  could,  also,  not  be  made 
de|>endent  on  the  religious  communities.    It  is  im- 
possible for  learners  to  define  what  instructions  they 
ought  to  receive.    Faith,  in  the  church,  does  not 
originate  with  the  low  and  pass  to  the  high,  but  it 
originates  with  the  high  and  passes  to  the  low  ;  not 
through  the  investigations  of  the  communities,  but 
through  the  instruction  and  the  doctrines  of  salva- 
tion communicated  by  the  apostles  and  bishops. 
The  apostle  Paul  says,  in  the  First  Epistle  to  tiie 
Corinthians,  that  he  was  commissioned  as  an 
apostle  by  God,  and  by  no  means  that  he  was 
ordained  by  Christian  communities,  which  he,  in 
met,  was  just  establishing.   The  apostles  only,  not 
Christian  communities,  were  commanded  to  go  into 
the  world,  and  to  teach  all  people.   The  former 
only,  not  the  latter,  were  promised  assistance.  The 
Sacred  Scriptures  were  by  no  means  sufficient  to 
preserve  the  true  doctrine  unchanged.    There  was 
need  of  the  living  Word,  of  the  ministry,  and  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Spirit.    *'  Know  this  first,"  says 
2  Peter,  i,  20,  "  that  no  prophecy  of  the  Scripture 
is  of  any  private  interpretation."   The  apostles 
exercised  the  power  of  the  church.   They  held 
their  first  council  at  Jerusalem.    "  It  has  pleased 
the  Holy  Spirit  and  us,"  said  they,  when  they  sent 
their  decrees  to  Christian  communities.  This 
power,  however,  was  no  prerogative  of  the  apostles 
individually,  but  a  power  which  they  possessed  by 
virtue  of  their  office,  and  which  was  to  be  extended 
to  their  successors,  and  that  of  necessity.   This  is 
proved,  not  only  by  the  express  assertion  of  Jesus, 
who  says,  in  Matthew  xvi,  18,  that  he  will  build 
his  church  upon  a  rock,  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall 
not  prevail  against  it ;  and,  in  another  place,  pro- 
mises to  remain  with  them,  even  to  the  end  of  the 
world,  by  means  of  his  Comforter  (evidently  refer- 
ring to  the  power  which  preserves  and  governs  the 
church);  but  it  also  naturally  follows,  from  the 
plan  of  Christ,  to  establish  a  church  universal, 
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which  would  necessnrily  require  the  extension  ofj  A 
this  power  to  the  successors  of  the  apostles.  The 
apostles,  therefore,  actually  established  bishops  in 
every  place  ;  and,  after  their  death,  these  bishops 
conducted  the  church,  which  continued  to  remain 
one  and  the  same,  until,  in  modern  times,  it 
entered  into  the  heads  of  the  reformers,  to  attack 
its  constitution:  hence  the  Catholic  church  has 
been  preserved  from  the  fate  of  1'rotestant  churches, 
which,  for  want  of  such  a  constitution,  have 
been  lost  in  isolated  communities.   The  bishops 
and  successors  of  the  apostles  now  form  an 
association  like  that  of  the  apostles.    "  There 
is  one  bishoprick,"  says  Cyprian  {De  Vnitate 
Ecclesiat),  "  of  which  a  part  is  held  by  each 
individual  bishop,  who  is  also  a  partaker  of  the 
whole  in  common  with  his  brethren."  (Episcopatus 
unus  est  cu jus  a  singulis  in  solidvm  pars  tenetur). 
Therefore  as  the  rays  of  the  sun  are  many  but  there 
is  only  one  light ;  and  as  the  branches  of  a  tree  are 
many,  but  make  only  one  tree,  fastened  to  the 
ground  by  a  strong  root ;  and  as  from  one  fountain 
many  lirouks  may  flow,  and  yet  remain  one  at  their 
source  ;  so  the  church,  which,  by  means  of  her  pro- 
lific  increase,  extends  herself  in  great  numbers,  far 
around,  is  also  one.    Every  bishop  is  not  merely  a 
bishop  of  the  world,  but  also  of  his  own  diocese. 
I  le  is  not  an  ecumenical  or  universal  bishop,  as  John 
the  Faster,  of  Constantinople,  maintained  of  himself 
—a  title  which  even  Gregory  declined.   The  dio- 
cese of  the  bishop  originally  consisted  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  of  a  city.    From  this  place  the 
bishop  spread  Christianity,  and  organised  new  Chris- 
tian communities,  to  which  be  gave  pastors,  as  his 
delegates,  to  discharge  a  jmrt  of  his  official  duties. 
These  pastors,  and  the  presbytery  of  the  capital, 
formed  the  bishop's  very  influential  council.  They 
gave  their  opinions  in  the  synod  of  the  diocese  ;  and 
the  presbytery  of  the  capital,  afterwards  called  the 
cathedral  chapter,  was  the  representative  of  those 
imstors  who  did  not  assemble.   'Hie  bishop  only  had 
episcopal  power,  properly  so  called.    Pastors  and 
presbyters  were  only  an  emanation  from  him.  That 
bishops  and  priests,  however,  did  not,  as  the  Pro- 
testant systems  of  presbyterianism  maintain,  consti- 
tute ouly  one  order  under  different  names,  follows, 
not  only  from  tradition,  but  with  uncommon  clear- 
ness, from  the  genuine  epistles  of  St  Ignatius,  who 
lived  about  107,  and  was  a  pupil  of  the  apostles. 
In  these,  the  bishop,  as  one  ordained  by  God,  is 
always  distinguished  from  the  assembly  of  priests. 
That,  moreover,  the  order  of  priests  was  generally 
distinguished  from  the  laity,  by  consecration,  and 
by  a  divine  mission,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
church,  follows  from  tradition,  and  also  from  the 
epistles  of  Haul  to  Timothy  and  Titus,  and  several 
other  of  his  epistles.   (Concerning  the  relation  of 
the  pope  to  bishops,  and  to  the  church  in  general, 
.see  Pope.)    It  will  be  sufficient  to  observe,  liere, 
that  the  church  forms  a  kind  of  confederacy,  in  or- 
der to  maintain  her  union,  through  the  bishop  at 
Home,  as  successor  to  the  chief  of  the  apostles — 
through  him  whom  Cyprian  has  called  the  centrum 
unitatis  of  the  church ;  that  the  pope,  by  divine 
appointment,  is  the  organ  of  the  church  ;  and  that, 
at  the  assemblies  of  the  church>  he  presides  as  first 
among  equals  (primus  inter  pares).  Archbishops, 
patriarchs,  &c,  are  not  essential  parts  of  the  hier- 
nrchy,  but  have  only  become  incideutally  attached 
to  it. 

ROMAN  CEMENTS.   See  Cements. 
ROMAN  KING.    See  German  Empire. 
ROMAN  LAW.    See  Cioil  Law. 
ROMAN  LITERATURE.    See  /tome. 
ROMANCE  («;o  called  from  the  Romance  cr 
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or  verse,  the  interest  of  which  turns  upiat 
lous  and  uncommon  incidents.    The  no 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  romantic  craapva..*- 
of  this  kind  having  been  written  in  the  «ro 
tongues,  which  were  derived  tram  the  Roa  d. 
period  when  Latin  was  still  die  linguae? of  ■>-., 
tare,  law,  &c.    We  have  already  given  k»  pi 
eral  views  of  the  origin  and  character  of  rotsi 
Action  uuder  the  head  of  Novels.    The  avxi-i 
European  romance  was  at  first  metrical  in  a  i 
and  founded  on  historical,  or  what  wa<  thragti  ■„ 
be  historical,  tradition.    The  tramkwa  few  s, 
rhymed  chronicles,  which  we  find  in  the  nrb  pr 
iods  of  modern  European  history,  to  the  t^ii. 
romance,  was  easy,  and  much  uf  the  naatenai'i.*? 
latter  was  derived,  with  cnitable  einbri:«iw*Ti 
from  the  former.    The  Anglo-Norman  rowan  L 
Brit  (1515),  written  by  Wace,  was  fitunkitd  n  •* 
chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.   The  (fi- 
de Rose,  by  the  same  autltor,  is  a  fabulous  tar? 
the  Norman  dukes.    In  the  end  of  the  tweif-i 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  oentnries,  great 
of  French  metrical  romances  were  written  m  !^ 
land  and  Normandy,  principally  on  the  safejm  * 
Arthur  and  bis  knights  of  the  round  table,  a  * 
classical  subjects,  such  as  the  Trojan  «ar.  ;> 
metrical  romance  was  followed  by  the  j** 
romance,  which  was  founded  on  the  wee  cm*  r 
events  and  characters,  but  with  great  adAik*  «■ 
adventures,  machinery.  &c    The  prose  nBw 
were  written  chiefly  during  the  thirteenth.  >  r 
teenth,  and  fifteenth  centuries,  and  were  £  to 
mere  versions  of  the  metrical  nan&non.  IS* 
assumed  the  tone  of  history,  and  pre^eutieu  ta  i  - 
character  of  presenting  historical  tacts.  Tke*t-: 
be  divided  into  romances  of  chivalry,  snvicaU  •' 
religious  romances,  comic,  political,  j*miwI  ** 
heroic  romances.   The  romances  of  chirain  n» 
sidcred  iu  reference  to  the  personages  of  *  bus 
treat,  form  four  classes: — 1.  Those  relating  t> 
thur  and  the  knights  of  the  round  table,  and  tV  - 
exploits  against  the  Saxons  :  amoog  U*>e  vr 
lin,  Saugreal,  Laucelot  du  Lac,  Art  us.  il^ 
connected  with  Charlemagne  and  bis  pnacc 
in  which  the  enemy  against  whom  the  heroes  r-«- 
tend  are  the  Saracens :  these  are  Gn*rin  «it  M^- 
glave,  Huon  de  Bordeaux,  fee. ;  the  latter  o 
founded  on  the  fabulous  chronicle  of  Turfin,  >r 
which  are  borrowed  the  expedition  of  Chareaaf « 
into  Spain,  the  battle  of  KoncesvaUe*.  &&;  " 
former  are  derived,  in  a  great  measure,  irm  t» 
chronicle  of  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth.   3-  Tbr  >*■ 
uish  and  Portuguese  romances  contain  ciurf.'  J# 
adventures  of  two  imaginary  faroilir*  of 
Amadis  and  Palmerin  :  their  opponents  v  & 
Turks,  and  the  scene  is  often  in  Cotstsntisov 
(See  Amadis.)    4.  The  classical  romance*  me 
sent  the  mythological  or  historical  hero**  oi  uo. 
quity  iu  the  guise  of  romantic  fiction  ;  thus  wb*« 
the  Livre  de  Jason,  fie  de  Herat  le,  Alexo**^M 
in  which  tlwse  heroes  are  completely  metawoq*  ** 
into  modern  knights.    The  romances  of  cfaf»  * 
are  of  Anglo-Norman  origin,  and,  tbongft  at*- 
iteii  in  the  Spanish  peninsula,  did  not  obUta 
popularity  and  influence  in  Germany,  sutler 
France  (see  Provencal  Poets)  and  Italy.  «tudni*T 
enjoyed  in  England,  Northern  France  and  uw 
insula.    Italy  adopted,  indeed,  at  a  later  pernio 
tales  of  Charlemagne  and  his  peers,  woks*** 
subjects  of  the  romantic  epics  of  Boiardo  [OXw 
Innamorato),  Pulci  (Morgante  Uagtyore\  sad 
sto  {Orlando  Furioso)  ;  and  thus  the  fcfcHiooi 
ratives  originally  composed  in  metre,  sad  Uee  f* 
written  in  prose,  were  decorated  anew  shatbr  h> 
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our*  nf  verse.  (See  Italian  Literature,  division 
Poetry.)  The  spiritual  romance  differed  from  lh« 
chivalrous  in  recording  the  deaths  of  martyrs  and  the 
miracles  of  saints,  but.  in  point  of  style  and  composi- 
tion, was  not  essentially  different  from  it.  Among 
the  works  of  tins  class  are  the  Golden  Legend,  the 
Contes  Devots  of  the  French,  and  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  works  of  fiction,  the  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
£i"»*ss.  (See  Uunyan.)  The  comic  romance  was 
the  production  of  a  later  age,  when  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  had  become  extinct,  and  new  forms  of 
society  succeeded.  Rabelais,  Cervantes  (whose 
Don  Quixote  was  the  death-blow  of  the  romances 
of  chivalry),  Mendoca,  author  of  Lazarillo  de  Tor- 
met,  the  first  romance  in  the  style  called  gusto  pi- 
caresco,  Scarron  {Roman  Comique),  were  the  prin- 
cipal writers  of  this  kind  of  romantic  composition. 
The  political  romance  also  forms  a  class  by  itself, 
to  which  the  Cyropedia  of  Xenophon  may  be  con- 
sidered to  belong;  Barclay's  Argents,  Telemachus 
(«ee  Feneton),  and  Sethot,  are  the  principal  works 
of  this  class.  In  the  time  of  Cervantes,  the  pas- 
toral romance,  founded  upon  the  Diana  of  Mnote- 
mayor,  was  prevailing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  at- 
tract his  satire.  In  imitation  of  it,  D'l'rfe  wrote 
his  well  known  Attree,  which  gave  rise  to  the 
heroic  romance  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Com- 
berville.  Calprenele  and  madame  Scude'ri  composed 
these  insipid  and  interminable  folios,  in  which  the 
heroines  are  all  models  of  beauty  and  perfection, 
and  the  heroes  live  through  their  long-winded 
l>«»ge*  f»»r  love  alone.  See,  on  the  subject  of  ro- 
mance in  general.  Dnnlop's  History  of  Romantic 
Fiction  ;  Ellis's  Specimens  of  Early  English  Fic- 
tion ;  Panicti's  Essay  on  the  Romunttc  Narrative 
Poetry  of  the  Italians,  prefixed  to  his  edition  of 
Boiardo  and  Arisoslo  (London.  1830'';  Sir  W alter 
Scott's  Introduction  to  Sir  Tristram,  and  his  arti- 
cles Chivalry  and  Romance,  printed  in  his  miscel- 
laneous works.  See  also  the  article  Romantic,  and 
the  works  there  referred  to. 

ROMANIA,  RUMELIA,  or  RUM-ILL  This 
name  signifying  the  country  of  the  Romans)  is  ap- 
plied by  lite  Turks  to  the  greater  part  of  the  Turk- 
ish empire  in  Europe,  and  by  European  writers  to 
that  part  lying  south  of  the  Balkan,  comprising 
the  ancient  Macedonia,  Thrace  and  (previous  to 
the  Greek  revolution)  Greece.  See  Turkey  in 
Europe 

ROMANIC  LANGUAGES,  or  ROMANCE. 
In  the  countries  belonging  to  the  Western  Roman 
empire,  wliere  Latin  had  been  introduced,  new  dia- 
lects were  formed  at  the  time  of  the  decline  and  fall 
of  the  empire,  from  the  mixture  of  Latin  with  the 
languages  of  Uie  barbarians,  by  whom  the  coun- 
tries had  been  overrun.  These  were  called  Romanic 
idioms,  or  Romance.  In  all  of  them  Latin  was 
the  basis  and  chief  ingredient,  and  from  them  have 
sprung  the  languages  now  prevalent  in  the  South 
of  Europe— the  Italian,  French,  Spanish,  Portu- 
guese, and  the  Rtuettan,  or  Romanic  in  the  nar- 
rower sense.  Raynooard  believes  in  an  original 
Romanic  language,  which  served  as  a  common 
stock  to  the  abuve  dialects;  but  A.  W.  von  Schle- 
gel  denies  this,  and  has  investigated  the  matter 
in  his  Elemens  de  la  Grammaire  de  la  Langue  Ro- 
ma ne  avant  I' An  1000  (Paris,  181(3).  A  furllier 
corruption  of  the  Italian  gave  rise  to  the  lingua 
Franca,    (q.  v.) 

ROMANO.  GIULIO.    See  Giulio  Romano. 

ROMANTIC,  in  aesthetics,  is  used  as  contradis- 
tinguished to  antique,  or  classic.  (See  Ulese  two 
articles.)  Christianity  turned  men's  thoughts  from 
the  external  world,  and  the  present  condition  of 
man,  which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  juiti- 


t  quity,  to  his  spiritual  nature  and  future  destiny; 
I  and  all  tlie  works  of  imagination  soon  testified  of 
the  change.  An  unbounded  world  of  imaginary 
beings,  good  and  bad,  beautiful  and  deformed,  hu- 
man, animal,  angelic  and  demoniac,  was  created. 
The  effect  was  increased  by  the  mixture  of  the 
northern  element  with  that  of  the  south  ;  for  the 
northern  mythology  was  full  of  supernatural,  slia- 
dowy  beings.  A  further  consequence  of  Chris- 
tianity was  the  giving  of  increased  importance  to 
the  individual.  The  love  and  hatred,  success  and 
sufferings,  of  individual  men  assumed  a  more  pro- 
minent place  than  hiid  been  allowed  them  in  anti- 
quity; the  sense  of  personal  dignity  was  heightened, 
ami  the  longing  fur  something  belter  than  the  pre- 
sent world  can  afford,  became  more  intense.  These 
circumstances  furnished  the  chief  elements  of  ro- 
mantic poetry — the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages. 
The  Greek  lived  in  what  b  and  was,  the  Christina 
in  what  is  to  come.  So  much  is  the  spirit  of  ro- 
mantic poetry  connected  with  Christianity,  that 
Jean  Paul  says,  in  his  I'orschule  zar  AZsthetUt: 
u  The  origin  and  cliaractrr  of  the  whole  modern 
poetry  is  so  easily  to  be  derived  from  Christianity, 
that  tile  romantic  might  be  called  with  equal  pro- 
priety the  Christian  poetry."  And  so  much  is  ro- 
mantic poetry  impressed  with  the  longing  for  some- 
thing beyond  the  existing  world,  that  Viennet,  in 
his  Epitre  aus  Muses  sur  Us  Romantiques  (Paris, 
1824),  says:— 

C'rtt  la  mifttneolie  et  lit  tnyttiritt, 

Crtt  tftffretation  4e  lis  iupiW/; 

C'rtt  un  monde  id+al  qu'on  ewt  dans  lemungff 

Tout,  jusqu'au  sentiment,  n'ji  f*ul*  ywVn  tituip-rs. 

C "rst  un  je  nr  stt'S  <fuot  Hunt  on  rst  transports ; 

F.t  mains  on  U  comprend,  plus  on  est  enchant e. 

"'Tit  melancholy  and  mrttrrjr. 

Tb«*  wlfrrtation  of  Mjr*  qiiauitnM*.— 

An  id*al  world  »een  in  tnr  cl->ud-. 

Where  Um»u«M  tUelf  it  clothed  In  imagerr.— 

It  U  on  indewribablo  ec«U*y. 

The  more  uukuu%rn  the  more  enchanting" 

Romantic  poetry  first  grew  up  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  as  its  name  would  naturally  lead  us  to 
suppose  (see  Romanic  Languages),  and  was  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  which  also  bad  its  origin 
there.  Hence  the  reason  why  love  holds  so  pro- 
minent a  place  in  romantic  poetry.  The  reader 
will  find  some  remarks  applicable  to  this  subject 
in  the  article  Chivalry,  where  we  have  attempted 
to  trace  the  causes  of  this  singular  institution.  The 
age  of  chivalry  has  passed;  the  chivalrous  spirit 
lias  taken  a  different  direction;  but  the  causes 
which  produced  the  romantic  poetry  are  by  no 
means  all  extinct;  and  the  poetry  of  our  time  has 
much  more  resemblance  to  that  of  the  middle  ages 
than  to  the  Greek.  The  same  circumstances  which 
gave  its  character  to  the  poetry  of  the  middle  ages, 
had  a  corresponding  influence  on  the  fine  arts  m 
general,  and  music,  painting  and  architecture  were 
imbued  with  a  peculiar  spirit.  The  magnificent 
Gothic  cathedrals  which  still  remain,  bear  witness 
to  the  aspirations  which  Christianity  awakened,  and 
the  solemnity  which  it  inspired.  The  term  roman- 
tic, therefore,  is  frequently  applied  to  modern  art 
in  general,  as  contradistinguished  to  the  antique 
ciassu  or  plastic— See  the  article  Middle  Ages, 
also  the  excellent  work  of  Bouterwek,  History  of 
Arts,  Sciences,  &c ;  Jean  Paul's  I'orschule;  an 
Essay  on  the  Romantic  Narrative  Poetry  of  the 
Rations,  in  Panetsi's  edition  of  Bojardo  and  Arios- 
to,  vol.  i.  (London,  1830),  and  Storia  ed  Analisi 
degli  antichi  Romanzi  di  Caoalteria  e  dei  Poemi 
Romanzeschi  d  Italia  con  Ditsertaiioni  suW  (Jri- 
gine,  sugl'  Jnstituti,  suite  Ctremonie  de'  Cavalteri, 
suite  Corti  d  A  more,  &c,  by  Giulio  Ferrario  (Milan, 
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4  vols.,  1828);  the  last  of  the  four  volumes  is  a 
Bibliagrafia  diet  Itomanzi,  &c.  d' Italia.  See,  also, 
our  articles  ou  the  Portuguese,  Spanish,  and  French 
Literatures. 

ROM  A  NZOFF,  Pkter  A  lkxandro  witsch, count, 
a  Russian  general  and  field- marshal, born  about  1730, 
was  descended  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  hav- 
ing entered  into  the  army  when  very  young,  his 
courage  and  abilities  soon  procured  him  promo- 
tion. He  commanded  at  the  taking  of  Colberg  in 
1761;  and  in  the  following  year  the  death  of  Peter 
III.  p-evented  the  invasion  of  Holstein,  which  be 


was  about  to  undertake  at  the  head  of  40/40  r> 
Catharine  II.  made  peace  with  the  Danes,  and  ~ 
1769,  employed  Romansotf"  against  the  Tut. 
He  succeeded  prince  A.  Galium,  as  comaaftl^f  s 
chief,  in  1770,  and  obtained  many  advantages 
the  enemy  iu  that  and  the  following  yean,  urr 
ously  to  the  treaty  into  which  he  furred  the  pra: 
visier  to  enter,  in  his  camp  at  Kainanigi,  is  Jw-v 
1774.    He  soon  after  set  out  for  his  gmemsjer.  a 
the  Ukraine.    RomanaofT  served  again**  the  Tun- 
in  the  war  which  began  in  1787.    He  died  a  I* 
r,1706. 


END  OF  VOLUME  V. 


C.  I,  ASGOW: 
imvrii.  by  w.  a.  flack  it  h  oo. 
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